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PREFACE. 


Tue present work has been conducted on the same principles, and is designed 
mainly for the use of the same persons, as the “ Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities.’ ” It has been long felt by most persons engaged in the study of 
Antiquity, that something better is required than we yet possess in the English 
language for illustrating the Biography, Literature, and Mythology, of the 
Greek and Roman writers, and for enabling a diligent student to read them in 
the most profitable manner. The writings of modern continental philologists, as- 
well as the works of some of our own scholars, have cleared up many of the 
difficulties connected with these subjects, and enabled us to attain to more correct 
knowledge and more comprehensive views than were formerly possessed. The 
articles in this Dictionary have been founded on a careful examination of the _ 
original sources; the best modern authorities have been diligently consulted; 
and no labour has been spared in order to bring up the subject to the present 
state of philological learning upon the continent as well as at home. 


A work, like the present, embracing the whole circle of ancient history and i 


literature for upwards of two thousand years, would be the labour of at least 
one man’s life, and could not in any case be written satisfactorily by a single — 
- individual, as no one man possesses the requisite knowledge of all the sub- 
jects of which it treats. The lives, for instance, of the ancient mathema- 


ticians, jurists, and physicians, require in the person who writes them go 


competent knowledge of mathematics, law, and medicine ; and the same remark — 
applies, to a greater or less extent, to the history of philosophy, the arts, and 7 
numerous other subjects. The Editor of the present work has been fortunate i ino 
obtaining the assistance of scholars, who had made certain ‘departments of anti- 
— quity their particular study, and he desires to take this opportunity of returning 
his best thanks to them for their valuable aid, by which he has been able to pro- _ 
duce a work which could not have been accomplished by any single person. i 
- The initials of each writer's name are given at the end of the articles he has 
written, and a list of the names of the contributors is prefixed to the work. 

The biographical articles in this work include the names of all persons of ve 


‘any. importance which occur in the Greek and Roman writers, from the earliest a 


times down to the extinction of the Western Empire i in the year 476 of our era, Re 

and to the. extinction of the Eastern Empire by the capture of Constantinople by oe 
the Turks in the 3 year 1453. The lives of historical personages occurring in the. | 

a chistory of the Byzantine empire are treated with compar ative ori l but « accom- . ' 
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panied by sufficient. references to ancient writers to enable the reader to obtain 
further information if he wishes. It has not been thought advisable to omit the 
lives of such persons altogether, as has usually been done in classical dictiona- 
ries; partly because there is no other period short of the one chosen at which a 
‘stop can conveniently be made; and still more because the civil history of the 
Byzantine empire is more or less connected with the history of literature and 

science, and, down to the capture of Constantinople by the Turks, there was an 

interrupted series of Greek writers, the omission of whose lives and of an 

account of their works would be a serious deficiency in any work which aspired to 

_ give a complete view of Greek literature. 

The relative length of the articles containing the lives of historical persons 
cannot be fixed, in a work like the present, simply by the importance of a man’s 
‘life. It would be impossible to give within. any reasonable compass a full and 
elaborate account of the lives of the great actors in Greek and Roman history ; 
' nor is it necessary: for the lives of such persons are conspicuous parts of history 
and, as such, are given at length in historical works. On the contrary, a Die- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Biography is peculiarly useful for the lives of 
those persons who do not occupy so prominent a position in history, since a know- 
ledge of their actions and character is oftentimes of great importance to a proper 
understanding of the ancient writers, and information respecting such persons 
cannot be obtained in any other quarter. Accordingly, such articles have had a 
R space assigned to them in the work which might have been deemed dispropor- 
i  tionate if it were not for this consideration. Woodcuts of ancient coins are 
given, wherever they could be referred to any individual or family. The draw- 
ings have been made from originals in the British Museum, except in a few 

: cases, where the authority for the drawing is stated in the article. 

More space, relatively, has been given to the Greek and Roman Writers than 
to any other articles, partly because we have no complete history of Greek and 
Roman Literature in the English language, and partly because the writings of 
te modern German scholars contain on this subject more than on any other a store 
of valuable matter which has not yet found its way into English books, and has, 
— hitherto, only partially and in a few instances, exercised any influence on our 
on course of classical instruction. In these articles a full account of the Works, as 
: well as of the Lives, of the Writers is given, and, likewise, a list of the best 
i editions of the works, together with perrenies to the ponepal, modern works 
va “poi. each subject. w TE | 
The lives of all Christian Writers, though. usually omitted in similar publi- 
: cations, have likewise been inserted in the present Work, since they constitute an -` 
He ‘important part of the history of Greek and Roman literature, and an account of | 
| their: biography and. writings can be attained at present only by consulting a con- 
n siderable number of voluminous works, ‘These. articles are written rather from a 
: diene than a a theological Point. of view; and accordingly the e ioruzson of strictly ms 


theological topics, such as the subjects might easily have given rise to, has been 
carefully avoided. 

Care has been taken to separate the mythological articles from those of an hit | 
torical nature, as a reference to any part of the book will shew. As it is necessary 
to discriminate between the Greek and Italian Mythology, an account of the Greek 
divinities is given under their Greek names, and of the Italian divinities under their 
Latin names, a practice which is universally adopted by the continental writers, 
which has received the sanction of some of our own scholars, and is moreover of 
such importance in guarding against endless confusions and mistakes as to require 
no apology for its introduction into this work. In the treatment of the articles them- 
selves, the mystical school of interpreters has been avoided, and those principles 


followed which have been developed by Voss, Butimann, W "elcker, K. O. Müller, 


Lobeck, and others. Less space, relatively, has been given to these articles than to 
any other portion of the work, as it has not been considered necessary to repeat all 
the fanciful speculations which abound in the later Greek writers and in modern 
books upon this subject. | ee 
The lives of Painters, Sculptors, and Architects, have been treated at considerable 7 
length, and an account is given of all their works still extant, or of which there is- 
any record in ancient writers. These articles, it is hoped, will be useful to the artist 
as well as to the scholar. | | | 
Some difficulty has been experienced respecting the admission or rejection of cer- 
tain names, but the following is the general principle which has been adopted. The 


names of all persons are inserted, who are mentioned im more than one passage of an f 


ancient writer: but where a name occurs in only a single passage, and nothing more a 


is known of the person than that passage contains, that name is in general omitted. 


On the other hand, the names of such persons are inserted when they are intimately | 
connected with some great historical event, or there are- other persons of the same nce 


name with whom they might be confounded. , 

‘When there are several persons of the same name, the articles have been arranged 
either in chronological or some alphabetical order. The latter plan has been usually 
adopted, where there are many persons of one name, as in the case of ALEXANDER, 


Antiocuts, and others, in which cases a chronological arrangement would stand i in 
the way of ready reference to any particular individual whom the reader might be 
| in search of. Inthe case of Roman names, the chronological order has, for obvious x 
| reasons, been í alw: ays í adopted, and they have been given under the cognomens, and 


not under the gentile names. There is, how ever, separate anap Su a to each i 


gens, in which is inserted a list of: all the cognomens of that gens. 
In a work written by several persons | it is almost impossible to obtain exact uni- 
formity of reference to the ancient W viters, but this has been done as far as was 


possible. W herever an author is referred to by page, the particular edition used ee : oe 
by the writer i is generally stated; bat of ‘the writers enumerated ey the following ne oe 
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editions are always intended where no others are indicated: Plato, ed. H. Stephanus 


1578; Athenaeus, ed. Casaubon, Paris, 1597 ; the Moralia of Plutarch, ed. Francof 


1620 ; Strabo, ed. Casaubon, Paris, 1620; Demosthenes, ed. Reiske, Lips. 1770; the 
| other Attic Orators, ed. H, Stephanus, Paris, 1575; the Latin Grammarians, ed. 
H. Putschius, Hanov. 1605; Hippocrates, ed. Kiihn, Lips. 1825-7; Erotianus, ed. 
Franz, Lips. 1780; Dioscorides, ed. Sprengel, Lips. 1829-30; Aretaens, ed. Kühn, 
Lips. 1828; Rufus Ephesius, ed. Clinch, Lond. 1726; Soranus, ed. Dietz, Regim, 
Pruss. 1838 ; Galen, ed. Kiihn, Lips. 1821-33; Oribasius, Aëtius, Alexander Tral- 
lianus, Paulus Aegineta, Celsus, ed. H. Stephanus, among the Medicae Artis Prin- 
| cipes, Paris, 1567; Caelius Aurelianus, ed. Amman, Amstel. 4to. 1709. 


‘Names of Places and Nations are not included in the Work, as they will form the 
subject of the forthcoming “ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography.” 
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is given, with tlie exception of the aurei and denarii, which are for the most part of nearly the same 
2 ight respectively. When a coin has been reduced or enlarged in the drawing, the diameter of the 
original coin is given in the last column, the numbers in which refer to the sibjoine d scale: those 


which have no numbers a fixed to them are of the same size in the drawing as the originals. 
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GREEK AND ROMAN BIOGRAPHY 


MYTHOLOGY, 


ABARIS. 

ABAEUS (A6€ates), a surname of Apollo de- 
rived from the town of Abae in Phocis, where the 
god had a rich temple. (A esych. s. v. “AGot; Herod. 
viii, 33; Paus. x. 35. $1, &e.) [L S S.] 

ABAMMON MAGI STEK. [PorrnyrRius.] 

ABANTIADES (ASavriddys) signifies in 
o a descendant of Abas, but is used especi- 
ally to designate Perseus, the great-grandson of 
Abas (Ov. Met. iv. 673, v. 138, 286), and 
Acrisius, a son of Abas. (Ov. Met. iv. 607.) A 
female descendant of Abas, as Danae and Atalante, 
was called Abantias. [h S] 

- ABA'NTIAS. [ABANTIADES] 

ABA'NTIDAS (ASavridas), the son of Paseas, 
became tyrant of Sicyon after murdering Cleinias, 
the father of Aratus, B. c. 264. Aratus, who was 
then only seven years old, narrowly esc: ped death. 

Abantidas was fond of literature, and was accus- 
tomed to attend the philosophical discussions of 
Deinias and Aristotle, the dialectician, i in the agora 
of Sicyon: on one of these occasions he was mur- 
dered by his enemies. He was succeeded in the 
tyranny by his father, who was put to death by 
Nicocles. (Plut. Arat. 2. 33 Paus, ii. 8. Sa 
ABARBA‘REA (ASapSapén), a Naiad, who 
bore two sons, Aesepus and Pedasus, to Bucolion, 
the eldest but illegitimate son of the Trojan King 
Laomedon. (Hom. Ji. vi. 22, &e.) Other writers 
do not mention this nymph, but Hesychius (s. 2.) | w 
mentions "A6apSapéar or "ASapCadatar as the name 
of a class of nymphs. pL. 8.) 
A'BARIS (“A6apis), son of Seuthes, was a 
= Hyperborean priest of Apollo (Herod. iy. 36}, and 
came from the country about the Caucasus (Ov. 
Alet. v. 86) to Greece, while his own country was 
visited by a plague. 
gift. of prophecy, and by this as well as by his 
Scythian dress and. simplicity and honesty he 


created great sensation in Greece, and was held in | 
high esteem. (Strab. vii. p. 301.) He travelled about. 
in Greece, carrying with him an arrow as the | 1 
which was sacred to Hera. 
a successful conqueror and as | o 
the town of Abae in Phocis (Paus. a Ly eee 
and of the Pelasgic Argos in Thessaly. (Strab. are 
The fame of his warlike spirit was 


symbol of Apollo, and gave oracles. Toland, in 


his History of the Druids, considers him to. have 
been a Druid of the Hebrides, because the Arrow 
formed a part of the costume of a Druid. His- 
history ; Which is entirely mythical, is related in 
| various ways, and worked up with extraordinary |, 


He was endowed with the 


his father of the death of Danaus, he wi 


‘ix, p. 431.) 


ABAS. 

particulars: he is said to have taken no earthly 
food (Herod. iv. 36), and to have ridden on his 
arrow, the gift of Apolio, through the air, (Lobeck, : 
gla ophunn us, p. 314.) He cured diseases by in- 
cantations (Plat. Charmid. p.158, B), delivered the 
world from a plague (Suidas, s. v. “ASapis), and 
built at Sparta a temple of Képn odreipa, (Paus. 
i. 13. § 2.) Suidas and Eudocia aseribe to him 
several ote such as incantations, Scythian 

oracles, a poem on the marriage of the river 


l Beha, expiatory formulas, the arrival of Apollo 

among the Hyperboreans, and a prose work onthe 
But such works, if they were 
really current in ancient times, were no more - 


origin r of the vods, 


anas than his reputed correspondence with 
Phalaris the tyrant, The time of his appearance 
in Greece is stated aeni some fixing. itini 
Ol. 3, others in Ol 21, and others again make. 
him a contemporary of Croesus, (Bentley, On the 


Epist. of Phalaris, p 34.) Lobeck Plates it about hy 


Respecting » 
the perplexing traditions about Abaris see Klopfer, 
AMythologisches Wörterbuch, i. p.23 Zapf, Disputa- 


the year B.C. 570, te. about OL. 52 


| fo historica de Abaride, Jape 1707 ; 5 Larcher, On. ooo 
Herod, vol. iih : Maes 


p. 446. 
ABAS (“A€as). 


rae [le S] 
i A son of Metaneira, was 


changed by Demeter into. a. lizard, because he . mee 


mocked the goddess when she had come on her 

wanderings into the house of her mother, and. 
drank eagerly to quench her thirst. (Nicander, 
Theriaea ; Natal. Com. v. 14: Ov. Mei v. 
450.) “Other traditions relate the same story 


| of a boy, Ascalabus, and call his mother Misme. | 


(Antonin, Lib, 23.). | 
2. The twelfth King of ao He was the 
son of Lynceus and Hypermnestra, and grand- 
son.of Danaus. He married Ocaleia, who bore 


| him twin sons, Acrisius and Proetus. (Apollod, ` 


i, 2. $1; Hygin. Fub, 170.) ‘When he informed 
Te 
with the shield of his granilfather, 
He is deseribed as : 


arded 


80 Brea that even after his death, When people 
3 ee ee 


the, founder of ic 7 oe 


2 ABEL 
~~ yeyolted, whom he had subdued, they were put | 


to flight by the simple act of showing them his 


shield. (Virg. Aen. iii. 286; Serv. ad loc.) It was. 


from this Abas that the kings of Argos were called 
by the patronymic Abantiads. feo 

- ABAS (‘Aéas). 1. A Greek sophist and 
rhetorician about whose life nothing is known. 
Suidas (s. v. “Asas: compare Eudocia, p. 51) 
ascribes to him foropucd drouvýpara and a work 
on rhetoric (réxvn fSnropixy). What Photius 


(Cod. 190. p.150, b. ed. Bekker) quotes from him, 


belongs probably to the former work. (Compare 
Walz, Rhetor. Grace. vii. 1. p. 203.) 

2. A writer of a work called Troica, from which 
Servius (ad Aen. ix. 264) has preserved a frag- 
ment. — DE LS. 

ABASCANTUS (ASdcxavros), a physician of 
Lugdunum (Lyons), who probably lived in the 
second century after Christ. He is several times 
_ mentioned by Galen (De Compos. Medicam, secund. 
Locos, ix. 4. vol. xiii. p. 278), who has also preserved 
an antidote invented by him against the bite of 
serpents. (De Aniid. ii. 12. vol. xiv. p. 177.) The 
name is to be met with in numerous Latin in- 
scriptions in Gruter’s collection, five of which refer 
to a freedman of Augustus, who is supposed by 
- Kithn (Additam. ad Elench. Medic. Vet. a J. A. 
Fabricio in “ Bibl. Gr.” Exhkib.) to be the same 
person that is mentioned by Galen. This however 
is quite uncertain, as also whether Mapardsjrios 
*ASdenavOos in Galen (De Compos. Medicam. 
secund, Locos. vii. 8. vol. xiii. p. 71) refers to the 
subject of this article. LW. A.G.] 
<- ABDOLO'NIMUS or ABDALO’NIMUS, a 
gardener, but of royal descent, was made king of 
Sidon by Alexander the Great. (Curt. iv. 1; Just. 
xi 10.) He is called Ballonymus by Diodorus. 

< (xvii. 46.) | | 

- ABDE/RUS ("A6ônpos), a son of Hermes, or 
`- according to others of Thromius the Locrian. (Apol- 
Jodi. 5.§ 8; Strab. vii. p. 331.) He was a favourite 
of Heracles, and was torn to pieces by the mares 
- of Diomedes, which Heracles had given him to 
pursue the Bistones. Heracles is said to have 
built the town of Abdera to honour him. Accord- 
-ing to Hyginus, (Fub. 30,) Abderus was a servant 
. of Diomedes, the king of the Thracian Bistones, 
cand. was killed by Heracles together with his 


master and his four men-devouring horses. (Com- | 


pare Philostrat. Herote. 3. $1; 19. $2.) [L. SJ 
 ABDIAS (A6dias), the pretended author of an 


| : Apocryphal book, entitled The History of the Apo- 


oS stolical vontest, This work claims to have been written 
in Hebrew, to have been translated into Greek by 
-- Eutropius, and thence into Latin by Julius Afri- 


canus. It was however originally written in Latin, 
i It is printed in Fabricius, | 
» Codex Apoeryphus Novi Test. p. 402. 8yo. Hamb. 
`- 1703. -Abdias was called too the first Bishop of | 
< Baby ee oe FAS Gy oy 
o ABE'LLIO, is the name of a divinity found in | 


about A. D, 910. 


ae Babylon. ile 


-inscriptions which were discovered at Comminges 


in France. (Gruter, Jaser. p. 37, 4; J. Scaliger, 


< Lectiones Ausonianae, i.9.) Buttmann (Mythologus, 


i, p. 167, &c.) considers Abellio. to be the same | 
-< name'as Apollo, who in Crete and elsewhere was | 
-called "A8éAuws, and. by the Italians and some Do- | 
rians Apello (Fest. s v.: Apellinem; Eustath. ad | 

CTL ii. 99), and that the deity is the same as the 
Gallic Apollo mentioned by Caesar. (Bell. Gall. vi. 


‘Syriac and Chaldaic Belus or Baal. 


" ABISARES. 


17), and also the same as Belis or Belenus men- 7 
tioned by Tertullian (Apologet. 23) and Herodian 


(viii. 3; comp. Capitol. Maximin, 22). As the 
root of the word he recognises the Spartan Béàg, 
i.e. the sun (Hesych. s. v.), which appears in the 
[L 38.) 

ABE'RCIUS, ST. (A6Sépkios}, the supposed 


successor of St. Papias in the see of Hierapolis, 


flourished a. D. 150. There are ascribed te. him, 


1. An Epistle to the Emperor Mareus Aurelius, of 


which Baronius speaks as extant, but he does 
not produce it; and, 2. A Book of Discipline 


(Bl6des S8acKadtas) addressed to his Clergy ; this 


kj 


See JHusir, Eecles, Orient. Seript. 


LA dJ. CG] 


too is lost. 
Vitae, à P. Halloix. Duac. 1686. 

A'BGARUS, A/CBARUS, 
(“A@yapos, ”ArSapos, AUyapos}, a name common 
to many rulers of Edessa, the capital of the district 
of Osrhoéne in Mesopotamia. It seems to have 
been a title and not a proper name. (Procop. 
Bell. Pers. ii. 12.) For the history of these kings 
see Bayer, “ Historia Osrhotna et Edessena. e: 
nummis illustrata,” Petrop. 1734. Of these the 
most important are: Boing se | 

1. The ally of the Romans under Pompey, whe 


treacherously drew Crassus into an unfavorable 


position before his defeat. He is called Augarns 
by Dion Cassius (xl. 20), Acbarus the phylareh 
of the Arabians in the Parthian history ascribed 
to Appian (p. 34. Schw.), and Ariamnes by Plu- 
tarch. (Crass. 21.) 

2. The contemporary of Christ. See the follow- 
ing article. : 

3. The chief, who resisted Meherdates, whom 
Claudius wished to place on the Parthian throne : 
he is called a king of the Arabians hy Tacitus 


(dnn. xii. 12.14), but was probably an Osrhoenian, 


4. The contemporary of Trajan, who sent pre- 
sents to that emperor when he invaded the cust, 
and subsequently waited upon him and became his 
ally, (Dion Cass, Ixvili, 18. 21.) 

5. The contemporary of Caracalla, who acted 


cruelly towards his nation, and was deposed by 
Caracalla, (Dion Cass, Ixxvil. 12.) | 


A’BGARUS, Toparch of Edessa, supposed by 
Eusebius to have been the author of a letter 
written to our Saviour, which he found ina ekurch 
at Edessa and translated from the Syriac, The 
letter is believed to he spurious, It is given. by 
Eusebius. (fist, Evel 1.13.) fA. JC.) 


ABIA CA6ia), the nurse of Hyllus, a son of 
Heracles. 


the side of the latter. Alexander not only allowed 


him to retain his kingdom, but increased it, and 


o AU'GARUS 


 ABROCOMAS. AE ST, , ABSYRTUS. th ee Bae 
on his death appointed his son as his successor. í of Artaxerxes Mnemon, was sent with an army of . 
(Arrian, Anab. v. 8. 20. 29 ; Curt. viii. 12. 18. lt. | 300,000 men to oppose Cyrus on his march into 
ix 1%.) upper Asia. On the arrival of Cyrus at Tarsus, 
ABI‘STAMENES was appoiited governor of Abrocomas was said to be on the Euphrates; and at 
Cappadocia by Alexander the Great. (Curt. iil. 4.) Issus four hundred heavy-armed Greeks, who had 
He is called Sabictas by Arrian. (Anab. ii. 4.) | deserted Abrocomas, joined Cyrus. Abrocomas did - 
Gronovius conjectures that instead of Abistamene | not defend the Syrian passes, as was expected, but 
Cuppadociae praeposito, we ought to read. Abicta marched to join the king. He burnt some boats to 
magnae Cappadociae, &e. prevent Cyrus from crossing the Euphrates, but did 
ABITIA'NUS ( 'Aertiavós), the author of a | not arrive in time for the battle of Cunaxa. (Xen. 
Greek treatise De Urinis inserted in the second | Anab. i. 3. § 20, £. § 3, 5, 18, 7. $12 2; Harpocrat. 
volume of Ideler’s Physici et Mediċi Graeci Mi- | and Suidas, s: v.) sap : 
nores, Berol, 8vo, 1842, with the title Tep} Ovpay ABRO'COMES S (ASporóuns) and his brother 
Toayparela ‘Aplorn To Sopwrdrov Tape pev Hyperanthes (“Pmepevéns), the sons of Darius by 
"vols “AAA "ERTL rod Swi yro AAA viot rod | Phratagune, the daughter of Artanes, were slain at 
‘wa, Tapà dé Iradots ’AGirgtavod. He is the same Thermopy lae while Fighting over the body of Leo- 
person as the celebrated Arabic physician Avicenna, nidas. (Herod. vii. 224.) , 
whose real name was Abú Ali Ibn Sind, a. u.{  ABRON or HABRON ("A6pay or “ASpuv), sa 
370 or 875—428 (a. D. 980 or 985—1037), and | Son of the Attic orator Ly curgus, (Plut Vä. dee, 
from whose great work Ketdb al-Kánún ji t-Tebb, oe p. 643.) | 
Liber Canonis Medicinae, this treatise is probably . The son of Callias, of the deme of Bate in- 
translated. LW. A. G.] ae wrote on the festivals and sacrifices of the 
ABLA’BIUS (A6Ad6i0s). 1. A physician on Greeks. (Steph. By Ze So Ve Bary.) He also wrote a 
whose death there is an epigram by Theosebia in work wep) rapwrtuev, which is frequently referred 
the Greek Anthology (vii. 559), in which he is | to by Stephanus Byz. (se. “Aqdin,"Apyos, &e,)and 
considered as inferior only to Hippocrates and | other writers. | 
Galen. With respect to his date, it is only 3. A grammarian, a Phrygianor Rhodian, a pupil. 
known that he must have lived after Galen, | of Tryphon, and originally a slave, taught at Rome 
that is, some time later than the second century "a the first Caesars. (Suidas, s. 0. "ASpwr.y o 
after Christ. [W. A. G.] 4, A rich person at Argos, from whom the pro- 
2, The illustrious (?’ TAAovoTpios), the author of an | verb * ‘ASpwyos Bios, which was applied to extrava- `. 
epigr am in the Greek Anthology (ix. 762) “on | gant persons, is said to ane been derived. (Sub 
the quoit of Asclepiades.” Nothing more is known | das, s v.) 
of him, unless he be the same person as Ablabius, 
the Novatian bishop of Nicaea, who was a disciple 
of the rhetorician Troilus, and himself eminent 
in the same profession, and who lived under Ho- 
-norius and Theodosius II., at the end of the fourth 
and the beginning of the fifth centuries after Christ. 
(Socrates, Hist. Eee. vii. 12.) [P.S] 
ABLA'VIUS. 1. Prefect of the city, the mi- 
nister and favourite of Constantine the Great, was 
murdered after the death of the latter. (Zosimus, 
ii. 40.) He was consul a. p. 3881. There is an 
epigram extant attributed to him, in whieh the 
reigns of Nero and Constantine are compared. 
: ar Lat, n. 261, ed. Meyer.) 
2. A Roman histori: an, whose age is unknown, 
wrote a history of the Goths, which is some- 
times quoted by Jornandes as his authority. 
(De Reb. Getic. iv. 14. 23.) : 
ABRADA'TAS (A6€paSdras), a king of Susa 
and an ally of the Assyrians against Cyrus. His 
wife Pantheia was taken on the conquest of the | 
_ Assyrian camp, while he was absent on a mission 
to the Bactrians. In consequence of the honora- 
ble treatment which his wife received from C yrus, 
he joined the latter with his forces. He fell in 
battle, while fighting against the Egyptians. In- 
consolable at her loss, Pantheia pat an end to her 
own life, and her example was followed by her 
three eunuchs, Cyrus had a high mound raised in 
_ their honour : on a pillar on the top were inseribed. 
the names of Abradatas and Pantheia in the Syriac 
characters ; and . three colunins below bore the in- 
-seription cxywrodyer, in honour of the eunuchs. | 
(Sen. Cyr. v. 1. § 3; vi. 1.831, &e. A $3, Seri 
3.3.2, &5 Lucian, Jmag. 20.) = 
ABRETTE’NUS CAgperrniés),. a sumame of 
“Zeus in Mysia. (Strab. xii. p. 574. ) [ESI] 
ene ALAS ( een one a the. eke: 


in the latter part of the Augustan age, was a pupil- 


degraded himself by writing plays for P k 
(Senec. Suas. ii p. OL, Bip. : ee 
ABRO'N YCHUS (-ABpdvuxos), the son of n 


lae with a vessel to communicate between Leonidas 


mistocles and Aristeides. respecting the fortifications’ 
of Athens after the Persian war. (Herod. viii ak: 
Thue. i. 91.) 


chestus, the Bocotian, and the wife of Nisus, king 
of Megaris, On her death Nisus commanded all- 
the Megarian women to wear a garment ‘of the 


time of Plutarch. (Quaest: Graet. p. 295,a. fe 
ABROTONUM (A6pérovov), a. Thracian 

harlot, who according to some. accounts was the 

mother of Themistocles, There is an epigram pre- - 


xiii. p. 576, ¢.53 Aelian, Voi xii « 43.) Plutarch 


Lucian speaks of a harlot of the same name (Dial. 
Merer, 1). 

“ABRU'POLIS, an n ally of the Romans, who 
attacked the dominions of Perseus, and laid them 
waste as far as Amphipolis, but was afterwards 


xlii, 13. 30.41.) 

ABSEUS. . {Greanres.] EARS AL Reith Ne a 
“ABSIMARUS.  [Tisznrvs Avsueisvs ie a 
 ABSYRTUS or APSYRTUS (Aqupros), a — 
|-son of Aeetes,” king of. Colchis, and brother of e 
| Medeia, His mother i is stated E Tye 


ABROINIUS SILO, a Latin Poet, who i pe 


of Porcius Latro. His son was also a poet, but oo 


Lysicles, an Athenian, was stationed at Thermopy- 


and the fleet at Artemisium. He was subse 0 
quentiy sent as ambassador to Sparta with: The: oc) 


ABRO'TA CASpden), the daughter of: ‘One! oo 


same kind as Abrota had worn, which was ‘called re i 
aphubroma (dpaSpepea), and was stillin use inthe 


served recording this fact, (Plut. Them. 1; Athens 


also refers to her in his Epwrucds (p. 753, d.); and 


driven. ont of his kingdom by Perseus. (Le ae 


nus (Fub. 13) calls her Ipsia, Apollodorus (i. 9. 


§ 23) Idyia, Apollonius (iii. 241) Asterodeia, and 


others Hecate, Neaera, or Eurylyte. (Schol. ad- 


g Apollon. lc.) When Medeia fled with Jason, 
she took her brother Absyrtus with her, and when 
she was nearly overtaken by her father, she mur- 


dered her brother, cut his body in pieces and 


strewed them on the road, that her father might 


thus be detained by gathering the limbs of his 


child. Tomi, the place where this horror was 
committed, was believed to have derived its name 
from réurw, “cut.” (Apollod. i. 9. $24; Ov. Trist. 
iii. 9; compare Apollon. iv. 338, &c. 460, &c.) 
According to another tradition Absyrtus was not 
` taken by Medeia, but was sent out by his father 
$n pursuit of her, He overtook her in Corcyra, 
where she had been kindly received by king 


Alcinous, who refused to surrender her to Absyrtus. | 


When he overtook her a second time in the island 
of Minerva, he was slain by Jason. (Hygin. Fub. 
23.). A tradition followed by Pacuvius (Cic. denat. 
deor. iii. 19), Justin (xlii. 3), and Diodorus (iv. 
45), called the son of Aeétes, who was murdered 
by Medeia, Aegialeus. [L.S] 
ABULI'TES (AGovAirns), the satrap of Susi- 


ana, surrendered Susa to Alexander, when the 


o latter approached the city. The satrapy was re- 
stored to him by Alexander, but he and his son 
Oxyathres were afterwards executed by Alexander 
for the crimes they had committed in the govern- 
ment of the satrapy. (Curt. v. 2; Arrian, Anab. 
dii, 16. vii. 4; Diod. xvii. 65.) 
_ ABU'RIA GENS, plebeian. On the coins of 
_ this gens we find the cognomen GEM., which is 
perhaps an abbreviation of Geminus. The coins 
have no heads of persons on them. 


mE : 1, C. Asurqus was one of the ambassadors sent 
<o. > to Masinissa and the Carthaginians, B. c. 171. 
A Chiy, xlii 35.) 


2 M. Asurius, tribune of the plebs, B. c. 187, 
opposed M. Fulvius the proconsul in his petition 
for a triumph, but withdrew his opposition chiefly 


_ through the influence of his colleague Ti. Gracchus. 


: o Civ. xxxix; 4. 5.) 
Bo. 176. (Liv. xli. 18. 19.) 
~. ABURNUS VALENS. [Vazzens.] 
ABYDENUS (Afvdnvds), a Greek historian, 
who wrote a history of Assyria (Acoupiard), 
_ The time at which he lived is uncertain, but we 
` know that he made use of the works of Megas- 


He was praetor peregrinus, 


- thenes and Berosus ; and Cyrillus (adv. Julian. pp. 


ve; 9) states, that he wrote in the Ionic dialect. 


~. Several fragments of his work are preserved by 


©: Eusebius, Cyrillus and Syncellus: it was particu- 


e larly valuable for chronology. An important frag- 


~. ment, which clears up some difficulties in Assyrian 
_ history, has been discovered in the Armenian 


_ translation of the Chronicon of Eusebius. The 
-o fragments of his history have been published by 
oo Sealiger, “De Emendatione Temporum,” and 


~ Richter, “ Berosi Chaldaeorum Historiae,” &c,, 
Taps. 1825.00 ao 


OOo ACACALLIS (Ararats), daughter of Minos, 

-py whom, according to.a Cretan tradition, Hermes 

~ begot: Cydon ; while according to a tradition of the | 
> Tegeatans, Cydon was a son of Tegeates, and im- 
~- migrated to Crete from Tegea. (Paus. viii. 53. $2.) 
-n Apollo begot by her a son Miletus, whom, for fear 
of her father, Acacallis exposed in a forest, where 
<u wolves watched and suckled the child; until he 


was found by shepherds who. brought him up. 


‘xy. p. 681; Hesych, s. v.) 


lanies. (St. Jerome, Vir. JU 88.) 
nius has preserved a fragment of his work unaivee 
“Marcellus (ce. Huer. 72), and nothing else of his 
is extant, though Sozomen speaks of many valu- 
able works written by him. (ist. Reel. i. 2.)- 

_ 4, Bishop of Constantinople, succeeded Gen- 
nadius a. D‘ 471, after being at the head of 00: 
the Orphan Asylum of that city, He distinguish~ 9 cce o 
ed himself by defending the Council of Chalkedono 
against the emperor Basiliscus, who favoured the ` 
Monophysite heresy. Through his exertions Zeno, 
from whom Basiliscus had usurped the empire, was- 
restored (a. D. 477), but the Monophysites mean- 


< ACACIUS. 


| (Antonin. Lib. 30.) Other sons of her and 


Apollo are Amphithemis and Garamas. (Apollon. 
iv. 1490, &c.) Apollodorus (iii. 1. § 2) calls this 


daughter of Minos Acalle CAxdAAn), but does not | 


mention Miletus as her son. Acacallis was‘ in 
Crete a common name for a narcissus, (Athen. 
| ) [LS] 

 ACA/CIUS (Akdrios), 2 rhetorician, of Caesarea 
in Palestine, lived under the emperor Julian, and 
was a friend of Libanius. (Suidas, s, 7. ’Axanios, 


Ai€davios: Eunapius, Acacii Vit.) Many of the 


letters of Libanus are addressed to him. [B. J.] 

2. A Syrian by birth, lived in a monastery 
near Antioch, and, for his active defence of the 
Church against Arianism, was made Bishop of 
Berrhoea, a. D. 378, by St. Eusebius of Samosata. 
While a priest, he (with Paul, another priest) wrote 
to St. Epiphanius a letter, in consequence of which 
the. latter composed his Paxarium (a. D. 374-0). 
This letter is prefixed to the work. In a. p. 877- 
8, he was sent to Rome to confute Apollinaris be- 
fore Pope St. Damasus. He was present at the 
Oecumenical Council of Constantinople a.p. 381, 
and on the death of St. Meletius took part in 
Flayian’s ordination to the See of Antioch, by 


whom he was afterwards sent to the Pope in order 


to heal the schism between the churches of the West 
and Antioch. Afterwards, he took part in the 
persecution against St. Chrysostom (Socrates, 
Hist. Ecci vi. 18), and again compromised 
himself by ordaining as successor to Flavian, 
Porphyrius, a man unworthy of the episcopate. 


He defended the heretic Nestorius against St. 


Cyril, though not himself present at the Coun- 
cil of Ephesus. Ata great age, he laboured to re- 


concile St. Cyril and the Eastern Bishops at a- 
Synod held at Berrhoea, 4. p. 4382. He died a. De- 


437, at the age of 116 years. Three of his letters 
remain in the original Greek, one to St. Cyril, 
(extant in the Collection of Councils by Mansi, 
vol. iv. p. 1056,) and two to Alexander, Bishop 
of Hierapolis. (/bid. pp. 619, S80y¢e.41. 55. $ 129, 
143.) | 
3. The One-eyed (ó Movdgbaryos), the pupil 
and successor in the See of Caesarea of Eusebius 
A. D. 840, whose life he wrote. (Socrates, Hist, 
Ecel i. 4.) He was able, learned, and unseru- 
pulous. At first a Semi-Arian like his master, 
he founded afterwards the Homoean party and 


was condemned by the Semi-.Arians at Seleucia, 


A. D. 359. (Socrates, Hist. Heel ii. 89, 40; 
Sozomen, Hist, Heel. iv. 22. 23.) He subse- 


quently became the associate of Aëtius [AErivs}, 


the author of the Anomoeon, then deserted him 


at the command of Constantius, and, under the — 
Catholic Jovian, subscribed the Homoousion or. 


Creed of Nicaea. He died a. D. 360. He wrote 
seventeen Books on Jveclesiustes and six of aisced- 
St. Epipha- 


le; Spitener, ad ZL. xvi. 185.) 


_ ACAMAS, 


while had gained so much strength that it was 


deemed advisable to issue a formula, conciliatory 
from. its indefiniteness, called the Henoticon, A. D. 
482. <Acacius was led. into other concessions, 
which drew upon him, on the accusation of John 
Talaia, against whom he supported the claims of 


Peter Mongus to the See of Alexandria, the 


anathema of Pope Felix IT. a. D. 484. Peter 
Mongus had gained Acacius’s support by profess- 
ing assent to the canons of Chalcedon, though at 
heart a Monophysite. Acacius refused to give up 
Peter Mongus, but retained his see till his death, 
A. D. 488. There remain two letters of his, one 
to Pope Simplicius, in Latin (see Conciliorum Nova 
Collectio & Mansi, vol. vii. p. 982), the other to 
Peter Fullo, Archbishop of Antioch, in the original 
Greek. (Jbid. p. 1121.) 0 | 

5. Reader at (a. D. 390), then the Bishop of 


Melitene (4. D. 431). He wrote a. D. 431, 


against Nestorius. His zeal led him to use 


expressions, apparently savouring of the contrary 


heresy, which, for a time, prejudiced the em- 


-peror Theodosius II. against St. Cyril. He was 


present at the Oecumenical Council of Ephesus 
A. D. 431, and constantly maintained its authority. 
There remain of his productions a Homily (in 
Greek) delivered at the Council, (see Conciliorum 
Nova Collectio à Mansi, vol. v. p. 181,) and a letter 
written after it to St. Cyril, which we have in a 
Latin translation. (bid. pp. 860, 998.) [A. J. C.] 

ACACE/SIUS (Akanjotos), a surname of 
Hermes (Callim. Hym. in Dian. 143), for which 
Homer (Zl. xvi. 185; Od. xxiv. 10) uses the 
form dxanyra (drarýrns}. Some writers derive it 
from the Arcadian town of Acacesium, in which 
he was believed to have been brought up by king 
Acacus; others from xasxds, and assign to it the 


meaning: the god who cannot be hurt, or who does | 


not hurt. The same attribute is also given to 
Prometheus (Hes. Theog. 614), whence it may be 
inferred that its meaning is that of benefactor or 
deliverer from evil. (Compare Spanh. ad Callim, 
| [L.S] 
ACACETES. [Acaczsius.] 

A'CACUS ("Araxos) a son of Lycaon and king 
of Acacesium in Arcadia, of which he was believed 
to be the founder. (Paus. viii. 3. $1; Steph. Byz. 
S. V. AKAKÝOIOV. ) [L S] 


ACADE'MUS (ArdSques), an Attic hero, who, | 
when Castor and Polydeuces invaded Attica to. 
liberate their sister Helen, betrayed to them that | 


she was kept concealed at Aphidnae. For this 
reason the Tyndarids always showed him much 


gratitude, and whenever the Lacedaemonians in- 


vaded Attica, they always spared the land belong- 
ing to Academus which lay on the Cephissus, six 
stadia from Athens, (Plut. Thes. 32; Diog. Laert. 
iii, 1.§ 9.) This piece of land was subsequently 
adorned with plane and olive plantations (Plut. 
Cim. 13), and was called Academia from its 
original owner Loe ie [L. S.] 
. ACALLE. [Acacanyss,] - | 


Nie. Erot, 16 ) and begot by her a son, Munitus, 


6 = ACASTUS. ee 
who was brought up by Aethra, the grandmother of | 
Acamas. (Schol. ad Lycophr. 499, &c.) Virgil : 
(Aen. ii. 262) mentions him among the Greeks 
concealed in the wooden horse at the taking of 
‘Troy. On his return home he was detained in 
Thrace by his love for Phyllis; but after leaving 
Thrace and arriving in the island of Cyprus, he 
was killed by a fall from his horse upon his own 
sword. (Schol. ad Lycophr. l. e.) The promontory 
of Acamas in Cyprus, the town of Acamentium in 
Phrygia, and the Attic tribe Acamantis, derived 
their names from him. (Steph. Byz, s. v. “Acaydv- 
tiv; Paus. i, 5. § 2.) He was painted in the 
Lesche at Delphi by Polygnotus, and there was also 
a statue of him at Delphi. (Paus. x. 26. §], x, 
10-81.) - B9 pee T 

2. A son of Antenor and Theano, was one 
of the bravest Trojans. (Hom. Ji. ii 828, xiL 
100.) He avenged the death of his brother, who | 
had been killed by Ajax, by slaying Promachus 
the Boeotian. (Ji. xiv. 476.) He himself was 
slain by Meriones. (Il xvi. 342.) | 

3. A son of Eussorus, was one of the leaders _ 
of the Thracians in the Trojan war (Hom. Jl. ii, 
844, v. 462), and was slain by the Telamonian 
Ajax. (ZZ. vi. 8.) are es ee 

ACANTHUS (“AravOos), the Lacedaemonian, 
was victor in the SfavAes and the ddArxos in the 
Olympic games in O1 15, (B. € 720,) and accord- 
ing to some accounts was the first who ran naked. 
in these games. (Paus. y.8.§$33 Dionys. vil. 72; 
African. apud Guseb. p. 143.) Other accounts 
ascribe this to Orsippus the Megarian. [Orsip- 


pus.] Thucydides says that the Lacedaemonians — 


were the first who contended naked in gymnastic 
games. (i. 6.) er Ea 
ACARNAN (Axapray), one of the Epigones, — 


of Amphoterus. Their father was murdered by. < 
Phegeus, when they were yet very young, and — 
Calirrhoe prayed to Zeus to make her sons grow 
quickly, that they might be able to avenge the.. 
death of their father. The prayer was granted, _ 


and Acarnan with his brother slew Phegens, his 


wife, and his two sons. The inhabitants of- 
Psophis, where the sons had been slain, pursued 
the murderers as far as Tegea, where however they 
were received and rescued. At the request of — 
Achelous they carried the necklace and peplus of. 
Harmonia to Delphi, and from thence they went — 
to Epirus, where Acarnan founded the state called - 
after him Acarnania. (Apollod. ii. 7. §5—7; Ov. — 
Met. ix. 413, &.; Thucyd. ii. 102; Strab. x. 
p. 462) oe ce a eD 
ACASTUS (“Argoros), a son of Pelias, king of — 
Toleus, and of Anaxibia, or as others call her, Phi- 
Jomache. He was one of the Argonauts(Apollod. | 
i 9. $103 Apollon. Rhod. i. 224, &.), and also took — 
boas the Calydonian hunt. (Ov. Met. viii. 805,&e) 
| After ‘the return of the Argonauts his sisters were ` 
seduced by Medeia to cut their father in pieces 


and boil them; and Acastus, when he heard this, — 
A’CAMAS (Axduas). 1. A son of Thesens | 
and Phaedra, and brother of Demophoon. (Diod. 
‘iv. 62.) Previous to the expedition of the Greeks | io | 
against Troy, he and Diomedes were sent to de- | of his father. (Hygin. Fab. 24 and 273; Apollod. 
mand the surrender of Helen (this message Homer | i. 9. § 27, &e.; Paus: Hi. 18. § 9, vi. 20. $9, v.17. 
ascribes to Menelaus and. Odysseus, M. xi. 139, 
_ &e.), but during his stay at Troy he won the’ 
affection of Laodice, daughter of Priam {Parthen. - 


buried his father, drove Iason and Medeia, and 


according to Pausanias (vii. 11) his sistérs also, 


from Ioleus, and instituted funeral games in honour > 


§4; Ov. Met xi. 409, &c.) During these games it 
happened that Astydamia, the wife of Acastus, 
| who is also called Hippolyte, fell in love with — 
| Peleus, whom Acastus had purified from the mur-  _ 


was a son of Alemaeon and Calirrhoe, and brother 


ces = ACERBAS. — ane 

der of Eurytion. When Peleus refused to listen | her was. followed by one sacred to the Lares, . 
to her addresses, she accused him to her husband | (Macrob. Sud. l e; compare Müller, Hérusker, i. 
of having attempted to dishonour her. (Apollod. | p. 103, &c. ; Hartung, Die Religion der Romer, ii, 
Hi. 13, $2, &e.; Pind. Nem. iv. 90, &c.) Acastus, | pe 144, &c.) oe [LSI 
however, did not take immediate revenge for the] L. A'CCIUS or A'TTIUS, an early Ro- 

alleged crime, but after he and Peleus had been | man tragic poet and the son ofa freedman, was 
chasing on mount Pelion, and the latter had fallen 


born according to Jerome B. c. 170, and was fifty 
asleep, Acastus took his sword from him, and left | 


years younger than Pacuvius. He lived to a great 
him alone and exposed, so that Peleus was nearly | age; Cicero, when a young man, frequently con- 
destroyed by the Centaurs.. But he was saved by versed with him. (Brut. 28. ) His tragedies were 
Cheiron or Hermes, returned to Acastus, and killed | chiefly imitated from the Greeks, especially from 
him together with his wife. (Apollod. l c.; Schol. | Aeschylus, but he also wrote some on Roman sub=, 
ad Apollon. Rhod. i. 224.) The death of Acastus | jects (Praetextata) ; one of which, entitled Brutus, 
is not mentioned by Apollodorus, but according to | was probably in honour of his patron D. Brutus. 
“him Peleus in conjunction with Iason and the (Cie. de Leg. i. 21, pro sireh. il.) We possess only 
Dioscuri merely conquer and destroy  Ioleus. fragments of his tragedies, of which the most im- 
(Apollod. 1.13.87.) 0 _ [L.$.] | portant have been preserved by Cicero, but suffi- 
-` ACBARUS. [Ascarus.] > — J elent remains to justify the terms of admiration in 
= ACCA LAURE/NTLA or LARE/NTLA, aj which he is spoken of by the ancient writers. 
‘mythical woman who occurs in the stories in early | He is particularly praised for the strength and. 
Roman history. Macrobius (Sed. i. 10), with | vigour of his language and the sublimity of his 
whom Plutarch (Quaest. Rom. 35; Romul. 5) thoughts. (Cie. pro Plane. 24, pro Sesi. 56, &e.; 
agrees in the main points, relates the following | Hor. Æp. 1.1.56; Quintil x. 1.§ 973; Gell. xiii, 
tradition about her. Inthe reign of Ancus Martius | 2.). Besides these tragedies, he also wrote An- 
a servant (aedituus) of the temple of Hercules in- | males in verse, containing the history of Rome, like 
vited during the holidays the god to a game of | those of Ennius; and three prose works, “ Libri 
dice, promising that if he should lose the game, he | Didascalion,” which seems to have been a history 
would treat the god with a repast and a beautiful | of poetry, “ Libri Pragmaticon” and “‘ Parerga™: 
woman, When the god had conquered the servant, | of the two latter no fragments are preserved, The 
the latter shut up Acca Laurentia, then the most | fragments of his tragedies have been collected by 
beautiful and most notorious woman, together with | Stephanus in “ Frag. vet. Poet. Lat,” Paris, 
a well stored table in the temple of Hercules, who, | 1564; Maittaire, “ Opera et Frag. vet. Poet. 
when she left the sanctuary, advised her to try to | Lat.” Lond. 1713; and Bothe, “ Poet. Scenici 
gain the affection of the first wealthy man she | Latin.,” vol. v. Lips. 1834: and the fragments of © 
should meet, She succeeded in making Carutius, | the Didascalia by Madvig, * De L. Atti Didas- 
-an Etruscan, or as Plutarch calls him, Tarratius, | caliis Comment.” Hafniae, 1831. Pao a 
love and marry her. After his death she inherited | T. A’CCIUS, a native of Pisaurum in Umbria 
“his large property, which, when she herself died, | and a Roman knight, was the accuser of A. Cluen- 
-she left to the Roman people- „Ancus, in gratitude 


he le tius, whom Cicero defended B. c. 66, He was a 
for this, allowed her to be buried in the Velabrum, | pupil of Hermagoras, and is praised by Cicero for 
“and instituted an annual festival, the Larentalia, 


accuracy and fluency. (Brut. 23, pro Cluent, 23, 
at which sacrifices were offered. to the Lares. | 31, 57.) 


(Comp. Var. Ling. Lat. v. p. 85, ed. Bip.) Ac-| ACCO, a chief of the Senones in Gaul, who in- 
cording to others (Macer, apud Macrob. l.c; Ov. | duced his countrymen to revolt against Caesar, Bt. 
Fast. tii, 55, &e. 5; Plin. AL N. xviii. 2), Acca |58. On the conclusion of the war Acco was put to 


‘Laurentia was the wife of the shepherd Faustulus | death by Caesar. (Bell. Gall. vi 4,44.) 00 
- ACCOLEIA GENS is known to us only by 


and the nurse of Romulus and Remus after they 
“had been taken from the she-wolf. Plutarch in- | coins and inscriptions. On a denarius we have the 
“deed states, that this Laurentia was altogether a | name P. Accoleius Lariscolus, and in two inscrip- 
different being from the one occurring in the reign | tions a P. Accoleius Euhemerus, and a L, Accoleius 

of Ancus; -but other writers, such as Macer; relate | Abascantus. MEAE T oe a ea 
their stories as belonging to the same being.| ACE’RATUS(’Axiparos ypauparixds)aGreck — 
(Comp. Gell. vi. 7.) According to MassuriusSabinus | grammarian, and the author of an epigram on 
in Gellius (Z ce.) she was the mother of twelve | 
sons, and when one of them died, Romulus stept | thing is known of his life. o [PS]. 
into his place, and adopted in conjunction with | ACERBAS, a Tyrian priest of Hercules, who — 
the remaining eleven the name of fratres arvales, | married Elissa, the daughter of king Mutgo, and 
(Comp. Plin. 7. c.) According to other accounts | sister of Pygmalion. He was possessed of consi- 
he was not the wife of Faustulus, but a | derable wealth, which, knowing the avarice of 
te. who from her mode of life was called | Pygmalion, who had succeeded his father, he con- 
ne.shepherds, and who left the property : 
din that way to the Roman people.. 
nity ap. Gell, le; Livy, i 4.) What- 
be thought of the contradictory. state- 
seting Acca Laurentia, thus much seems- 
Etruscan origin, and con- x xvii. 4.) 
OS, | is the same person as Sichaeus, and Elissa the same ` 


her name. Larentia itse 
-This appears farther from t 
-which answers to that of the ty 
and from the circumstance. tha 


| names in Justin are undoubtedly more correct than. 
Lares, | in Virgil; for Servius (ad Aen. i. 343) remarks, 
red to | that Virgil here, as in other cases, changed a fo- 


Hector in the Greek Anthology, (vii. 138.) No- 


cealed in the earth, But Pygmalion, who heard 
of these hidden treasures, had Acerbas murdered, 
in hopes that through his sister he might obtain 0 
possession of them. But the prudence of Elissa 
saved the treasures, and she emigrated from Phoe 
nicia. (Justin. xviii, 4.) In this account Acerbas 00 


| as Dido in Virgil. (den. i. 343, 348, &e.) The 


3 was never cut or shorn. (Hom. J, xx. 89; Pind, 


= tells us also that they were the first who made a 


"o had a splendid temple in the agora. This sur- Jin 
“mame, which has the same meaning as deéorwp | 

o and dAetixaxos, characterised the god as the| ACE DRE 
eee eee | | stories. relating to every city (Tar kard wéAw o. 


| MO ACESTES Se ce Se e | -<ACESTORIDES, (to se pee 
- reign name info one more convenient to him, and | ri | 
that the real name of Sichaeus was Sicharbas, | name of Egesta or Segesta (Virg: den. i. 195, 550; - 
which seems to be identical with Acerbas. [Dino ; | v. 36, 711, &c.), who according to Servius was- 
PYGMALION] [L.S] | sent by her father Hippotes or Ipsostratus to Sicily, 
ACERRO’NIA, a friend of Agrippina, the | that she might not be devoured by the monsters, 
- mother of Nero, was drowned in s. c.59, when an | which infested the territory of Troy, and which — 
“unsuccessful attempt was made at the same time to | had been sent into the land, because the Trojans _ 
-drown Agrippina. (Tac, Anz. xiv. 4; Dion Cass. | had refused to reward Poseidon and Apollo for 
-Jsi 13.) Ont tes | having built the walls of their city, When Egesta 
CN. ACERRO'NIUS PROCULUS, consul | arrived in Sicily, the river-god Crimisus in the 
A. D. 37, the year in which Tiberius died (Tac. | form of a bear or a dog begot by her a son Acestes, 
- Ann. vi. 45; Suet. Tib. 73), was perhaps a de- who was afterwards regarded as the hero who had 
scendant of the Cn. Acerronius, whom Cicero | founded the town of Segesta, (Comp. Schol. ad 
mentions in his oration for Tullius, B. C. 71, as a | Lycophr. 951, 963.) The tradition of Acestes in 
vir optimus. (16, &c.) ue Dionysius (i, 52), who calls him Aegestus (Afyes~ 
- ACERSE’COMES (‘Axepoexduns), a surname ToS), is different, for according to him the grand- 
of Apollo expressive of his beautiful hair which | father of Aegestus quarrelled with Laomedon, who. 
: slew him and gave his daughters to some mer- 


a 


Pyth. iii, 26.) ye | [L. 5.] 
-ACESANDER (Arécavdpos) wrote a history | 
of Cyrene. (Schol. ad Apoll. iv. 1561, 1750; ad 
Pind. Pyth: iv. init. 57.) Plutarch (Symp. Y. 2. 
§ 8) speaks of a work of his respecting Libya (wept 
AiSéns), which may probably be the same work as 
the history of Cyrene. The time at which he lived 
is unknown. 
A'CESAS (AxeoGs), a native of Salamis in. 
. Cyprus, famed for his skill in weaving cloth with 
variegated patterns (polymitarius). He and his son 
Helicon, who distinguished himself in the same 
art are mentioned by Athenaeus, (ii. p. 48, b) 
Zenobius speaks of both artists, but says that 
o: Acesas (or, as he calls him Aceseus, "Acereds) was 
a native of Patara, and Helicon of Carystus. He 


Trojan however embarked with them, and married 
one of them in Sicily, where she subsequently gave 
birth to a son, Aegestus. During the war against — 
Troy Aegestus obtained permission from Priam to 
return and take part In the contest, and afterwards 
returned to Sicily, where Aeneas on his arrival 
was hospitably received by him and Elymus, and 
built for them the towns of Aegesta and Elyme, 
The account of Dionysius seems to be nothing but — 
a rationalistic interpretation of the genuine legend. — 
As to the inconsistencies in Virgil's account of 
Acestes, see Heyne, Exeurs. 1, ow Aen. v. [L. S.J] 
ACESTODO'RUS (AxeordBwpos), a Greek 


13), and whose work contained, as it appears, an 
- peplus for Athena Polias. When they lived, we 
are not informed; but it must have been before 
the time of Euripides and Plato, who mention this 
peplus. (Eur. Hee. 468; Plat, Luthyphr. $6.) A 
specimen of the workmanship of these two artists 
was preserved in the temple at Delphi, bearing an. 
inscription to the effect, that Pallas had imparted 
-marvellous skill to their hands. TC. P. M.J 
 ACE/SIAS (Axeotas), an ancient Greek physi- 
cian, whose age and country are both unknown, 
-It is ascertained however that he lived at least 
four hundred years before Christ, as the proverb | 
“Anecias idoaro, Acesius cured him, is quoted on. 
the authority of Aristophanes. This saying (by 
which only Acesias is known to us,) was used 
when any person’s disease became worse instead of 
_ better under medical treatment, and is mentioned | 
by Suidas (s. v. “Aweolas), Zenobius (Proverb. | 
Cent. i. § 52), Diogenianus (Proverb. ii. 3), Mi- 
-chael Apostolius (Proverb. ti. 23), and Plutarch 
(Proverb. quibus Alexandr. usi sunt, § 98). See 
also Proverb. e Cod. Bodi § 82, in Gaisford’s 
_Paroemiographi Graeci, 8vo. Oxon. 1836. It is 
possible that an author bearing this name, and 
mentioned by Athenaeus (xii, p.516, &) as having 
written a treatise on the Art of Cooking (papru | 
Tika), may be one and the same person, but of this 
-= we have no certain information. (J. J. Baier, 
dag. Medie. Cent. dto, Lips. 1718.) [W.A G] 
 ACESIUS CAkéowos), a surname of Apollo, | 
under which he was worshipped in Elis, where he | 


above-mentioned writer Is not clear. . 
which characterises him as the god of the healing 


(Eurip. Androm, 901.) 


phanes. He seems to have been either of Thracian — 

or Mysian origin. (Aristoph. Aves, 31; Schol. 

ad loc.; Vespae, 1216; Schol ad loes; Phot. and >` 

Suid. s. v. Sdeas: Welcker, Die Griech. Tragéd. 

B10G2) o en a ee aya 
ACESTOR (Axéorrwp), a. sc 3 


ulptor mentioned 


whe had gained a victory in the pentathlon at the 
‘Olympie games. He was born at Cnossus, or at. 


studied under. Ptolichus of Corcyra (Paus. vi. 3. 


| rary of the latter, who flourished about OL 82. 
(RMR) Re ee 


` ACESTO'RIDES (‘Axeoropléns), a Corinthian, 


ACESTO’RIDES wrote four books of mythical 


--averter of evil, (Paus. vi. 24. § 5.) [LS] | stories city: (tev Kara mów oo 
‘Sicilian | wvOuéy). In these he gave many real historical 


` g. 


river-god Crimisus and of a Trojan woman of the = 


chants to convey them toa distant land. A noble 


historical writer, who is cited by Plutarch (Them, - 2 


account of the battle of Salamis among other things, 
The time at which he lived is unknown, Ste 
phanus (s. v, MeydAn mås) speaks of an Atesto- -< 
dorus of Megalopolis, who wrote a work on cities 
(wepl woAéwv), but whether this is the same as the 


ACESTOR (Axéorwp). A surname of Apollo a ve 


art, or in general as the averter of evil, like dxéqus, © = 
ACESTOR (Axéorwp), surnamed Sacas (3d 

kas), on account of his foreign origin, was a tragic - 

poet at Athens, and a contemporary of Aristo- 


by Pausanias (vi. 17. § 2) as having executed a rod 
statue of Alexibius, a native of Heraea in Areadia, — 


any tate exercised his profession there for some o 
time. (Paus.x.15.§4.) He had a son named ~ 
Amphion, who was also a sculptor, and had 
§ 2)3 80 that Acestor must have been a contempo- 
fC. PM 


; made supreme commander by the Syracusans - : : : `; 
317,and banished Agathocles from the city. 


. mythical, but he entitled them pvOcxd to avoid 


-calumny and to indicate the pleasant nature of the 
work... It was compiled from Conon, Apollodorus, 


<: Protagoras and others. 
-Tret ORL Wis Ew) og E , 
ACHAEA (Axaia), a surname of Demeter by 


(Phot. Bibl. cod. 189; 


which she was worshipped at Athens by the Ge- 


` phyraeans who had emigrated thither from Boeotia. 
(Herod. v. 61; Plut. Js. e Osir. p. 378, D.) 


—” Q,A-sumame of Minerva worshipped at Lu- | 


- ceria in Apulia where the donaria and the arms of 
-Diomedes were preserved in her temple. (Aristot, 
| Mirab. Narrat. 117.) Es [L. 8] 
-` ACHAEUS (Axaés), according to nearly all 
traditions a son of Xuthus and Creusa, and conse- 
` quently a brother of Ion and. grandson of Hellen. 
-> The Achaeans regarded him as the author of their 
“race, and derived from him their own name as well 
as that of Achaia, which was formerly. called 
-Aegialus. When his uncle Aeolus in Thessaly, 
whence he himself had come to Peloponnesus, died, 
he went thither and made himself master of 
Phthiotis, which now also received from him the 
name of Achaia. (Paus. vii. 1. § 2; Strab. viii. 


p.383 ; Apollod. i. 7. § 3.) Servius (ad Aen. i. 242). 


alone calls Achaeus a son of Jupiter and Pithia, 
which is probably miswritten for Phthia. [L. 8.] 
ACHAEUS (Axatés), son of Andromachus, 


| whose sister Laodice married Seleucus Callinicus, 
. Achaeus 


the father of Antiochus the Great. 
-himself married Laodice, the daughter of Mithri- 
dates, king of Pontus. (Polyb. iv. 51. § 4, viii. 
22. $11.) He accompanied Seleucus Ceraunus, the 
son of Callinicus, in his expedition across mount 
Taurus against Attalus, and after the assassination 
of Seleucus revenged his death; and though he 
< might easily have assumed the royal power, he re- 
mained faithful to the family of Seleucus. Anti- 
ochus the Great, the successor of. Seleucus, ap- 


pointed him to. the command of all Asia on this 


side of mount Taurus, B.C, 223... Achaeus re 
covered for the Syrian empire all the districts 
which Attalus had gained ; but having been falsely 
-accused by Hermeias, the minister of Antiochus, 
of intending to revolt, he did so in self-defence, 
assumed the title cf king, and ruled over the whole 
¿of Asia on this side of the Taurus. As long as 
Antiochus was engaged in the war with Ptolemy, 
he could not march against Achaens; but after a 


‘peace had been concluded with Ptolemy, he crossed 


the Taurus, united his forces with Attalus, de- 
~prived Achaeus in one campaign of all his do- 


«minions and took Sardis with the exception of 
the citadel... Achaeus after sustaining a siege of 
two years in the citadel at last fell into the hands 
of Antiochus B. c. 214, through the treachery of 


who had been employed by Sosibius, the 
of Ptolemy, to deliver him from his 


- Bolis 


ACHELOUS. o 


<- accounts, as well as those which were merely | fragments of Achaeus contain much strange mytho- 
, 3 | logy, and his expressions were often forced and. 
‘obscure. (Athen. x. p. 451, c.) Still in the satyrical 


drama he must have possessed considerable merit, 
for in this department some ancient critics thought 


| him inferior only to Aeschylus. (Diog. Laer. ii, 
183.) The titles of seven of his satyrical dramas 


and of ten of his tragedies are still known. The 


extant fragments of his pieces have heen collected, 
and edited by Urlichs, Bonn, 1834. (Suidas, s. v.) 


‘This Achaeus should not be confounded with a 
later tragic writer of the same name, who was a 
native of Syracuse. According to Suidas and 


| Phavorinus he wrote ten, according to Eudocia 


fourteen tragedies. (Urlichs, bid.) [R. W.] 
ACHAE/MENES (‘Axameévns). 1. The an- 


ccestor of the Persian kings, who founded the 


family of the Achaemenidae (’Axatmevida: ), which 


was the noblest family of the Pasargadae, the 
noblest of the Persian tribes. Achaemenes is said. 


to have been brought up by an eagle. According 
to a genealogy given. by Xerxes, the following was 
the order of the descent: Achaemenes, Telspes, 


Cambyses, Cyrus, Teispes, Ariaramnes, Arsames, 
‘Hystaspes, Darius, Xerxes, (Herod. i. 125, vii. 11; 


Aelian, Hist. Anim. xii. 21.) The original seat of 
this family was Achaemenia in Persis. (Steph. s.v. 
"Axamevia.) The Roman poets use the adjective 
Achaemenius in the sense of Persian. (Hor. Carm. 
iii. 1.44, xiii. 8; Ov. dre Am. i 226, Met iv. 
212.) | | | 

2, The son of Darius I. was appointed by his 
brother Xerxes governor of Egypt, B c. 484. He 
commanded the Egyptian fleet in the expedition of 
Xerxes against Greece, and strongly opposed the. 


prudent advice of Demaratus. When Egypt revolted 


under Inarus the Libyan in B, c. 460, Achaemenes — 
was sent to subdue it, but was defeated and kiled 
in battle by Inarus. (Herod. iti. 12, vii. 7, 97, 
236; Diod. xi. 74.) | 


- ACHAEME'NIDES or ACHEME'NIDES, a 


son of Adamastus of Ithaca, and a companion of- 


Ulysses who ‘eft him behind in Sicily, when he 
fled from the Cyclops. 


Here he was found by 
Aeneas who took him with him. (Virg. den. ii, 
613, &e. ; Ov. He Pontii. 2.25) o [Ee 8] 
 ACHA‘ICUS,asurnameofL.Mummivus. 

. ACHA‘ICUS (CAyaixés), a philosopher, who 
wrote a work on Ethics. His time is unknown, 


(Diog. Laert. vi. 993. Theodor. Grace, affect. cur. 


viii. p. 919, ed. Schulze; Clem. Alex. Strom. iv. 
p: 496, d) | | 


ACHELO'IS. 1. A sarhame of the -Sirens 


the daughters of Achelous and a muse, (Ov. 


Met. v. 552, xiv. 87; Apollod. i. 7. § 10.) 
2. A general name for water-nymphs, as in 


-Columella (x. 263), where the companions of the 
-Pegasids are called Acheloides. — i 


. ACHELO!US (Ayedgos), the god of the river 


| Achelous which was the greatest, and according to 

| tradition, the most ancient among the rivers of o o 

Greece. He with 3000 brother-rivers is déseribed 

| asa son of Oceanus and Thetys (Hes. Theog. 340), 
-or of Oceanus and Gaea, or lastly of Helios and - 

| Gaea. (Natal. Com. vii. 2.). The origin of the - 

| river Achelous is thus described by Servius {ad . 

| Ferg. Georg. i. 9; Aen. viii. 300): When Ache- 


d | lous on one occasion had lost his daughters, the 


ou 


ne 


| Sirens, and in his grief invoked his mother Gaea, 
le | she received him to her bosom, and on the spot 
he where she received him, she caused the river bear- - 


os plenty. When Theseus returned home from the 


Epirus, a country which appeared to the earliest | 


oe the locality of the river led them to the belief 


Les _ trance to the lower world was transferred to other 
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ing his name to gush forth. Other accounts about | more distant parts, and at last the Acheron was __ 
the origin of the river and its name are given by | placed in the lower world itself. Thus we find in - 
Stephanus of Byzantium, Strabo (x. p. 450), and | the Homeric poems (Od. x. 513; comp. Paus. i, 17. 
Plutarch. (De Flum.22.)  Achelous the god was | 
a competitor with Heracles in the suit for | which the Pyriphlegeton and Cocytus are said to 
Deianeira, and fought with him for the bride. 
 Achelous was conquered in the contest, but as he ) describe: 
possessed the power of assuming various forms, he | from which the Styx and Cocytus sprang. . Ac- 
cording to later traditions, Acheron had been a son 

| of Helios and Gaea or Demeter, and was changed 
into the river bearing his name in the lower world, 

| because he had refreshed the Titans with drink 
during their contest with Zeus. They farther 
state that Ascalaphus was a son of Acheron and 

j 


- metamorphosed himself first into a serpent and 
‘then into a bull. But in this form too he was con- 
quered by Heracles, and deprived of one of his 
horns, which however he recovered by giving up 

the horn of Amalthea. (Ov. Met. ix. 8, &c.; Apollod. 

i8. $1, ii 7. § 5.) Sophocles (Zrachin. 9, &c.) 

makes Deianeira relate these occurrences in a some- 

-what different manner, According to Ovid (Met. 

ix. 87), the Naiads changed the horn which 

- Heracles took from Achelous into the horn of 


sense to designate the whole of the lower world. 


C. Nepos, Dion, 10.) The Etruscans too were 
Calydonian chase he was invited and hospitably | acquainted with the worship of Acheron (Acheruns) 
received by Achelous, who related to him in what 
manner he had created the islands called Echinades, 
(Ov. Met, viii. 547, &e.) The numerous wives 
and descendants cf Achelous are spoken of in 
separate articles. Strabo (x. p. 458) proposes a 
very ingenious interpretation of the legends about 
Achelous, all of which according to him arose from 
the nature of the river itself. It resembled a bull’s 
voice in the noise of the water; its windings and 
its reaches gave rise to the story about his forming | ofs), a name given by the ancients to several lakes 


Acheruntici libri, which among various other things 
treated on the deification of the souls, and on the 


be effected, (Miller, Htrusker, ii. 27, &.) The 


general in Plato’s Phaedo (p. 112) is very pecu- | 


§ 5) the Acheron described as a river of Hades, into 


flow. Virgil (Aen, vi, 297, with the note of Ser- 
vius) describes it as the principal river of Tartarus, * 


Orphne or Gorgyra, (Natal. Com. iii. 1.) In late 
writers the name Acheron is used in a general: 


(Virg. Aen. vii. 3123 Cie. post redit. in Senat.10; 
from very early times, as we must infer from their 


sacrifices (Ackeruntia sacra) by which this wasto 
description of the Acheron and the lower world in 


liar, and not very easy to understand. {L. S.J. 0 
ACHERU'SIA ("Axepouola Aluyn, or “Axepou- = 


himself into a serpent and about his horns; the | or swamps, which, like the various rivers of the 
formation of islands at the mouth of the river re- | name of Acheron, were at some time believed to = 
quires no explanation, His conquest by Heracles | be connected with the lower world, until at last the = 

~ lastly refers to the embankments by which Heracles | Aeherusia came to be considered to be zz the lower ` 
confined the river to its bed and thus gained large | world itself. The lake to which this belief seems to _. 


tracts of land for cultivation, which are expressed | have been first attached was the Acherusia in Thes- 
by the horn of plenty. (Compare Voss, Mythology. | protia, through which the river Acheron flowed. . 
Briefe, \xxii.) Others derive the legends about | (Thue. i 46; Strab. vii. p. 324.) Other lakes or _ 


Achelous from Egypt, and describe him asa second | swamps of the same name, and believed to be in con- 
Nilus. But however this may be, he was from | nexion with the lower world, were near Hermione. ~~ 


the earliest times considered to be a great divinity | in Argolis (Paus. ii, 35. § 7), near Heraclea in Bi- = 


throughout Greece (Hom. £2, xxi. 194), and was | thynia (Xen. Anab, vi, 2. § 2; Diod. xiv. 81) be c< 


invoked in prayers, sacrifices, on taking oaths, &c, | tween Cumae and cape Misenum in Campania 


(Ephorus ap. Macrob. v. 18), and the Dodonean | (Plin, H. N. ii. 55 Strab. v. p. 243), and lastly . . 
Zeus usually added to each oracle he gave, the | in Egypt, near Memphis. (Diod. i. 96.) [LAS } 


command to offer sacrifices to Achelous. (Ephorus,| ACHILLAS (Ax:AAds), one of the guardians - 
Ze.) This wide extent of the worship of Achelons ; 
also accounts for his being regarded as the repre- 
sentative of sweet water in general, that is, as the | ae 
source of all nourishment. (Virg. Georg. i. 9, with | of extraordinary dating, and it was. he and L. 


en enn pe 


of the Egyptian king Ptolemy Dionysus, and 
commander of the troops, when Pompey fled =. 
to Egypt, B. c. 48. He is called by Caesar a man o 


the note of Voss.) The contest of Achelous with | Septimius who killed Pompey. (Caes: B. C iii: n n 
Heracles was represented on the throne of Amyclae | 104; Liv, Epit. 104; Dion Cass. xli 4.) He = ~ 


(Paus. jii. 18. 8.9); and in the treasury of the | subsequently joined the eunuch Pothinus in re- 


Megarians at Olympia there was a statue of him | sisting Caesar, and having had the command ofthe —_ es 


- made by Dontas of cedar-wood and gold. (Paus. whole army entrusted to him by Pothinus, he oe 
vi 19. § 9.) On several coins of Acarnania the | marched against Alexandria with 20,000 foot and 
god is represented as a bull with the head of an} 2000 horse, Caesar, who was at Alexandria, had 


old man. (Comp. Philostr. Zmag. n. 4.) [L. S.] | not sufficient forces to oppose him, and sent am- 
ACHEME’NIDES. [ACHAEMENIDES.] | bassadors to treat with him, but these Achillas 9. 


< ACHERON (‘Ayépwv). In ancient geography | murdered to remove all hopes of reconciliation. 


there occur several rivers of this name, all of which | He then marched into Alexandria and obtained = 


were, at least at one time, believed to be connected | possession of the greatest part of the city. Mean- 


_ with the lower world. The river first looked upon | while, however, Arsinoë, the younger sister of — a : 
< in this light was the Acheron in’ Thesprotia, in | ‘Ptolemy, escaped from Caesar and joined Achillas; = 


Greeks as the end of the world in the west, and } | QOR A CONE Ns 
whom she then entrusted the command. 


the forces. (Caes. B. C. iii. 108—112 ; B: Alex, 


-it was the entrance into the lower world. When 
-» Subsequently Epirus and the countries beyond the 
sea became better known, the Acheron or the e 

: ferr her 


ACHILLES ('AxiAdds). In the legends about 


but dissensions breaking out between them, she z 
had Achillas put to death by Ganymedesa eunuch, 


4; Dion Cass, xlii. 36—40; Lucan. x. 519— | ; 


Achilles, as about all the heroes of the Trojan war, 


the Homeric traditions should be carefully kept 


apart’ from the various additions and embellish- | : . 
apart “from ‘the ‘various, additions and ember! | tied his body to his chariot, and dragged him 


to the ships of the Greeks. (xxii.) After this, he 


= ments with which the gaps of the ancient story 
~~ have been filled up by later poets and mythogra- 


-  phers, not indeed by fabrications of their own, but | 
_. by adopting those supplementary details, by which | 
- oral tradition in. the course of centuries had va- 


_ riously altered and developed the original kernel 


of the story, or those accounts which were peculiar | 


only to certain localities, ae 

c oO Homerie story. Achilles was the son of Peleus, 
king of the Myrmidones in Phthiotis, in Thessaly, 
and of the Nereid Thetis. (Hom, Ji. xx. 206, &c.) 
-- From his father’s name he is often called TnAelOns, 

 TInaniddns, or Tindelwy (Hom, JZ xviii, 3165 i. 
= 13i 197; Virg. den, ii. 263), and from that of 
. his grandfather Aeacus, he derived his name Aea- 
cides (Alaxidys, Zl. ii. 860; Virg. Aen. i, 99). 


He was educated from his tender childhood by 
Phoenix, who taught him eloquence and the arts | 


of war, and accompanied him to the Trojan war, 
and to whom the hero always shewed great at- 
tachment. (ix. 485, &c.; 438, &e.) In the heal- 


-ing art he was instructed by Cheiron, the centaur. 


_ (xi. 832.) His mother Thetis foretold him that 
his fate was either to gain glory and die early, or 
~~ to live a long but inglorious life, (ix. 410, &c.) 
~The hero chose. the latter, and took. part in the 
- Trojan war, from which he knew that he was not 
to return. In fifty ships, or according to later 


"traditions, in sixty (Hygin. Fab. 97), he led his 
hosts of Myrmidones, Hellenes, and Achaeans 


against Troy. Gi, 681, ge, xvi, 108.) Here the 


Si -swift-footed Achilles was the great bulwark of the 


Greeks, and the worthy favourite of Athena and 
Hera. (i. 195, 208.) Previous to his dispute with 


: : “Agamemnon, he ravaged the country around Troy, 
and destroyed twelve towns on the coast and ele- 


ven in the interior of the country. (ix. 328, &c.) 
¿o When Agamemnon was obliged to give up Chry- 


gels to her father, he threatened to take away. 
zoe Briseis from Achilles, who surrendered her on the 
i ¿“persuasion of Athena, but at the same time refused. 
<; to take any further part in the war, and shut him- 


self up in his tent. Zeus, on the entreaty of The- 


a tis, promised that victory should be on the side of 


a the Trojans, until the Achaeans should have ho- 


poured her son, (i, 26, to the end.) The affairs of 
. . the Greeks declined in consequence, and they. were 
at last pressed so hard, that Agamemnon advised. 


them to take to flight. (ix. 17, &.) But other 


= chiefs opposed. this counsel, and an embassy was. 
gent to Achilles, offering him rich presents and the 
_.. westoration of Briseïs (ix. 119, &e.); but in vain. 
At last, however, he was persuaded by Patroclus, 


wrest friend, to allow him to make use of his 


was slain, and when this news reached 


horses, and his armour. (xvi. 49, &c.) 


was seized with unspeakable grief. 
eonsoled. him, and. promised new arms, 
were to be made by Hephaestus, and Iris- 

; use him from his lamentations, and 
escue the body of Patroclus. 
chilles now rose, and his- 
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‘ed and slew numbers of Trojans (xx. xxi.), and TE 
‘at length met Hector, whom he chased thrice 


around the walls of the city. He then slew him, 


burnt the body of Patroclus, together with twelve 


-young captive Trojans, who were sacrificed to ap- 


pease the spirit of his friend; and subsequently 
gave up the body of Hector to Priam, who came 
in person to beg for it, (xxiii. xxiv.) Achilles 


himself fell in the battle at the Scaean gate, before 


Troy was taken. His death itself does not occur 
in the Iliad, but it is alluded to in a few passages. 
(xxii. 358, &e., xxi. 278, &c.) Tt is expressly 
mentioned in the Odyssey (xxiv. 36, &e.), where 
it is said that his fall—his conqueror is not men- 
tioned—was lamented by gods and men, that his 
remains together with those of Patroclus were bu- 
ried in a golden urn which Dionysus had given as 
a present to Thetis, and were deposited in a place 
on the coast of the Hellespont, where a mound 
was raised over them. Achilles is the principal 
hero of the Iliad, and the poet dwells upon the 
delineation of his character with love and admira- 
tion, feelings in which his readers cannot but sym- 
pathise with him. Achilles is the handsomest 
and bravest of all the Greeks; he is affectionate 


towards his mother and his friends, formidable in 


battles, which are his delight; open-hearted and 
without fear, and at the same time susceptible to 
the gentle and quiet joys of home, His greatest 
passion is ambition, and when his sense of honour is 
hurt, he is unrelenting in his revenge and anger, but 
withal submits obediently to the will of the gods. 


Later traditions. These chiefly consist in ac- — z 
counts which fill up the history of his youth and 
death. His mother wishing to make her son ime _ 


mortal, is said to have concealed him by night in _ 
fire, in order to destroy the mortal parts he had — 
inherited from his father, and by day she anointed | 
him with ambrosia. But Peleus one night disco» 
vered his child in the fire, and cried ont in terror. | 
Thetis left her son and fled, and Peleus entrusted 
him to Cheiron, who educated and instructed him — 
in the arts of riding, hunting, and playing the | 
phorminx, and also changed his original name, 
Ligyron, i e. the “whining,” into Achilles. (Pind. 


Nem. ii. 51, &e.3 Orph. Argon. 895; Apollon. — 


Rhod. iv. 813; Stat. Achil. 1. 269, &c.; Apollod. 
iil, 13. § 6, &c.) Cheiron fed his pupil with the — 


hearts of lions and the marrow of bears. Accord- 


ing to other accounts, Thetis endeavoured to make 


Achilles immortal by dipping him in the river 
‘Styx, and succeeded with the exception of the an=- — 


kles, by which she held him (Fulgent. Mythol. iii. 
7; Stat. Achill. i. 269), while others again state — 
that she put him in boiling water to test his im- 


at the ankles. From his sixth year he fought with 


lions and bears, and caught stags without dogsor 
nets. The muse Calliope gave him the powerof o 00 


singing to cheer his friends at banquets, (Philostr. 


Her. xix. 2.) When he had reached the age of 00 0n 
nine, Calchas declared that Troy could not be 
taken without his aid, and Thetis knowing that 
| this war would he fatal to him, disguised him asa 
| maiden, and introduced him among the daughters 

| of Lycomedes of Seyros, where he was called by 
| the name of Pyrrha on account of his golden locks. 


jend | But his real character did not remain concealed 


| long, for one of his companions, Deidameia, became = 


mortality, and that he was found immortal except 


-> eape Sigeum in Troas (Strab. xi. p. 494), and ot 
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‘mother of a son, Pyrrhus or Neoptolemus, by him. 
The Greeks at, last discovered his place of conceal- 
ment, and an embassy was sent to Lycomedes,. 


who, though he denied the presence of Achilles, | 


yet allowed the messengers to search his palace. 
Odysseus discovered the young hero by a strata- 
gem, and Achilles immediately promised his assist- 


ance to the Greeks. (Apollod. 4.¢.; Hygin. Fab. 


96; Stat. Achil, ii. 200.) A different account of 


his stay in Scyros is given by P lutarch (Tes. 35). 


and Philostratus. (Her. xix. 3.) OON 
-Respecting his conduct towards Iphigenela at 
Aulis, see AGAMEMNON, I[PHIGENELA. 24 
Co Dwing the war against Troy, Achilles slew 
Penthesileia, an Amazon, but was deeply moved 
when he discovered her beauty ; and when Ther- 
sites ridiculed him for his tenderness of heart, 
Achilles killed the scoffer by a blow with the fist. 
(Q. Smyrn. i. 669, &e.; Pans. v. 11. $25 comp. 
© Soph. Philoct. 445; Lycoph. Cas, 999; Tzetzes, 
` Posthom. 199.) He also fought with Memnon and 


Troilus. (Q. Smyrn. ii. 480, &e.; Hygin. Fab. 112; | 


Virg. Aen. i. 474, &e.) The accounts of his death 
differ very much, though all agree in stating that 
he did not fall by human hands, or at least not 
without the interference of the god Apollo. 


himself (Soph. Philoct. 334; Q. Smyrn. ii. 62; 
Hor. Carm. iv. 6. 3, &e.), as he had been fore- 
told. (Hom. I. xxi. 278.) According to Hyginus 
(fab. 107), Apollo assumed the appearance of 


Paris in killing him, while others say that Apollo. 


merely directed the weapon of Paris against Achil- 
les, and thus caused his death, as had been sug- 
gested by the dying Hector. (Virg. len. vi. 57; 
Ov. Met. xii, 601, &e.; Hom. JL xxii 858, &e.) 
 Dictys Cretensis (iii. 29) relates his death thus: 
c Achilles loved Polyxena, a daughter of Priam, and 
tempted by the promise that he should receive her 
as his wife, if he would join the Trojans, he went 


Philostr, Her. xix. 11; Hygin. Fab. 107 and 110; 
Dares Phryg. 34; Q. Smyrn. iti. 50; Tzetz. ad 


_Lycophr. 307.) His body was rescued by Odys- 
seus and Ajax the Telamonian; his armour was. 
promised by Thetis to the bravest among the. 


Greeks, which gave rise to a contest between the 
two heroes who had reseued his body. [Ayax.] 

After his death, Achilles became one of the 

judges in the lower world, and dwelled in the is- 


lands of the blessed, where he was united with 


Medeia or Iphigeneia. The fabulous island of Leuce 
in the Euxine was especially sacred to him, and 
was called Achillea, because, according to some re- 
ports, it contained his body. (Mela, ii. 7; SchoL 
-ad Pind, Nem. iv. 49; Paus. iii. 19. $11.) Achilles 


was worshipped as one of the national heroes of 


Greece. The Thessalians, at the command of the 


oracle of Dodona, offered annual sacrifices to him 
o in Troas. (Philostr. Her. xix. 14.) In the ancient. 
gymnasium at Olympia there was a cenotaph, at 


which certain solemnities were performed before 


the Olympic’ games commenced. {Paus. vi. 23. | 
§ 2.) . Sanctuaries of Achilles existed on the | lati 
on} 


road from Arcadia to Sparta (Paus. iii. 20. $8), 


places. The events of his life were frequently re- 


_ presented in ancient works of art. (Böttiger, Va- | ec 


- sengemiilde, iii. p. 144, &e.; Museum Clement. i. 52, 
ow 175 Villa Borg. i. 9; Mus. Nap. ii. 59.) [LS 


‘to other persons. oe ) 
-ACHILLES TATIUS (AyAeùs Tdrtos), or 
as Suidas and Eudocia call him Achilles Statius, 


Ac- } 
cording to some traditions, he was killed by Apollo 


= ACHILLES TATIUS oT 


- ACHILLES ('Axıhheds); a son of Lyson of 


Athens, who was believed to have first introduced 


in his native city the mode of sending persons | 


into exile by ostracism. (Ptolem. Heph. vi. p. 333.) 
Several other and more credible accounts, how-. 
ever, ascribe this institution with more probability 

| [L.S 


an Alexandrine rhetorician, who was formerly be- 
lieved to have lived in the second or third century 
of our aera, But as it is a well-known fact, 
which is also acknowledged by Photius, that he 
imitated Heliodorus of Emesa, he must have lived 
after this writer, and therefore belongs either to — 
the latter half of the fifth or the beginning of the | 
sixth century of our aera, Suidas states that he 
was originally a Pagan, and that subsequently he- 
was converted to Christianity. The truth of this - 
assertion, as far as Achilles Tatius, the author of 

the romance, is concerned, is not supported by the | 
work of Achilles, which bears no marks of Chris- | 
tian thoughts, while it would not be difficult to 
prove from it that he was a heathen. This 
romance is a history of the adventures of 
two lovers, Cleitophon and Leucippe. It bears the 
title Ta kard Aeualrrny kal KAeropavra, and 
consists of eight books. Notwithstanding all its 
defects, it is one of the best love-stories of the. 
Greeks. Cleitophon is represented in it relating to. 
a friend the whole course of the events from be- 
ginning to end, a plan which renders the story 
rather tedious, and makes the narrator appear 
affected and insipid. Achilles, like his predecessor — 
Heliodorus, disdained having recourse to what is- 
marvellous and improbable in itself, but the accu- 
mulation of adventures and of physical as well-as— 
moral difficulties, which the lovers have to overs 
come, before they are happily united, is too great 


| | and renders the story improbable, though their ar- . 
without arms into the temple of Apollo at Thym- 
bra, and was assassinated there by Paris. (Comp. | 


rangement and succession are skilfully managed by 
the author.. Numerous parts of the work however 
are written without taste and judgment, and do. 
not appear connected with the story by any inter- 
nal necessity. Besides these, the work has ‘a 
great many digressions, which, although interest<. 
ing in themselyes and containing . curious Infor- 
mation, interrupt and impede the progress of the 
narrative. The work is fall of imitations of other — 
writers from thetime of Plato to that of Achilles. 
himself, and while he thus trusts to his books and 
his learning, he appears ignorant of human nature. - 
and the affairs of real life. The laws of decency 


and morality are not always paid due regard to, a. 


defect which is even noticed by Photius. The 
style of the work, on which the author seems to. 


have bestowed his principal care, is thoroughly 


rhetorical: there is a perpetual striving after ele~.. 
gance and beauty, after. images, puns, and anti- - 
theses. These things, however, were just what 
the age of Achilles required, and that his novel ` 


was much read, is attested by the number of | 
MSS. still extant es E 


A part of it was first printed in a Latin trans ` 
ation by Annibal della Croce (Crucejus), Ley--. 
n, 1544; a complete translation appeared. at. 

1554. The first. edition of the Greek. 
appeared. at Heidelberg, 1601, 8vo., print- 


original appeared at F 601, 

ogether with similar works of Longus. and ` 
thenius. An edition, with a voluminous though — 
er careless commentary, was published by Sal- - 


aowa S 


| dence to have been certainly a Christian. (e. 2. 
150, &c.} It exists only in Greek, or rathér (if | 
the above conjecture as to its author be correct) _ 

‘it has only been published in that language. It 
consists of three hundred and four chapters, and 
, | professes to be derived from what has been written 
(Anthony Hodges), Oxford, 1638, 8vo. | on the same subject by the Indians, Persians, and 
C Suidas ascribes to this same Achilles Tatius, a | Egyptians. It was translated out of Greek into. 
work on the sphere (zep! opatpas), a fragment of | Latin about the year 1160, by Leo Tuscus, of 
which professing to be an introduction to, the | which work two specimens are to be found in 
Phaenomena of Aratus (Elowywy7} eis rà *“Apdrov | Casp. Barthii Adversaria. (xxxi, 14, ed. Francof 
govdueva) is still extant. But as this work is | 1624, foll.) re: was first published at Frankfort, 
referred to by Firmicus (Mathes. iv. 10), who | 1577, 8vo., in a Latin translation, made by Leun- 
lived earlier than the time we have assigned to | clavius, from a very imperfect Greek manuscript, 


I So ROPES om a ai 
- masius, Leyden, 1640, 8vo. The best and most re- 
- _ cent edition is by Fr. Jacobs, Leipzig, 1821, m- 
-2 vols, 8v0. The first volume contains the prole- 
-gomena, the text and the Latin translation by 
 Crucejus, and the second the commentary. There 
is an English translation of the work, by A. H. 


-.. Achilles, the author of the work on the Sphere | with the title “ Apomasaris Apotelesmata, sive 


the wife of Belus, by whom she became the mother 


| o ACHLYS (AyAds), according to some ancient 
>  ereated being which existed even before Chaos. 


~ < of misery and sadness, and as such she was repre- 
` sented on the shield: of Heracles (Seut. Here, 264, 


de Significatis et Eventis Insomniorum, ex Indo- 
rum, Persarum, Aegyptiorumque Disciplina.” The 
word Apomasares is a corruption of the name of 
the famous Albumasar, or Abú Ma’shar, and Leun- 
clavius afterwards acknowledged his mistake in 
attributing the work to him. It was published in 
Greek and Latin by Rigaltius, and appended to 
his edition of the Onxetrocritiea of Artemidorus, 
‘Lutet. Paris. 1603, 4to., and some Greek various 
readings are. inserted by Jac. De Rhoer in his 
Otium Daventriense, pe 338, &e. Daventr. 1762, 
8vo. It has also been translated into Italian, 
French, and German. [W. A. G.] 
 ACHO’LIUS held the office of Magister Ad- 
missionum in the reign of Valerian. (B. © 253— 
260.) One of his works was entitled Acta, and 
contained an account of the history of Aurelian. 
It was in nine books at least. (Vopise. Aurel 12.) 
He also wrote the life of Alexander Severus. 
(Lamprid. Alex. Sev. 14. 48. 68.) monat 
ACHOLOE. [HARPYIAE.] ; os, 
ACICHO’RIUS (Atixepios) was one of the 
leaders of the Gauls, who invaded Thrace and 
Macedonia in B. c. 280. He and Brennus com- 
manded the division that marched into Paeonia. - 
In the following year, B. c. 279, he accompanied 
. Brennus in his invasion of Greece. (Paus. x. 19, 
$4, 5, 22. § 5, 23. §1,&c.) Some writers suppose — 
that Brennus and Acichorius are the same persons, 
the former being only a title and the latter the 
real name. (Schmidt, “ De fontibus veterum auc- 
torum in énarrandis expeditionibus a Gallis in 
Macedoniam susceptis,” Berol 1834.) 
-~ ACIDA'LIA, a surname of Venus (Virg. den. 
i. 720), which according to Servius was derived 
from the well Acidalius near Orchomenos, in which 
Venus used to bathe with the Graces; others con- 
nect the name with the Greek dxides, i e. cares or 
troubles. weet oe wee e S a 
~ ACIDIUNUS, a family-name of the Manlia 
gens. Cicero speaks of the Acidini as among the 
first men of a former age. (De leg. agro ii. 24.) 
1. L. MANLIUS Aciprnvus, praetor urbanus ino 
B.C. 210, was sent by the senate into Sicily to 
bring back. the consul Valerius to Rome to hold 


must have liyed before the time of the writer of 
‘the romance. The work itself is of no particular 
value. It is printed in Petavius, Uranologia, 
Paris, 1630, and Amsterdam, 1703, fol. Suidas 
also mentions a work of Achilles Tatius on Ety- 
‘mology, and another entitled Miscellaneous His- 
tories ; as both are lost, it is impossible to deter- 
- mine which Achilles was their author. [L. 8.] 
ACHILLEUS assumed the title of emperor 
under Diocletian and reigned over Egypt for some 
time. He was at length taken by Diocletian after 
a siege of eight months in Alexandria, and put 
=> to. death, à. D. 296, {Eutrop. ix, 14, 15; Aurel. 
Vict. de Caes, 39.) fa 
_ ACHI‘LLIDES, a patronymic, formed from 
< Achilles, and given to his son Pyrrhus. (Ov. 
Heroid, viii. 8) [L. S.] 
-C ACHYROE (Axipén), or according to Apollo- 
- -dorus (ii. 1. $4) Anchinoé, which is perhaps a mis- 
take for Anchiroé, was a daughter of Nilus, and 


; = of Aegyptus and Danaus. According to the scho- 
~~ Nast on Lyeophron (583 and 1161), Ares begot 
~ by her a son, Sithon, and according to Hegesippus | 
(ap. Steph. Byz: s: v. Taddrjvn), also two daugh- 
ters, Pallenaea and Rhoetea, from whom two 
“towns derived their names. [L S] 


> cosmogonies, the eternal night, and the first 


According to Hesiod, she was the personification 


Co &c.): pale, emaciated, and weeping, with chatter- 
dng teeth, swollen knees, long nails on her fingers, 
bloody cheeks, and her shoulders thickly covered 
With dust. a a ea ona. War 
o ACHMET, son of Seirim (Axueér vids Sepely), 
.. the author of a work on the Interpretation of 
-o Dreams, "Oveipoxpirixd, is probably the same per- 
gon.as Abú Bekr Mohammed Ben Sirin, whose | 
work. on the same subject is still extant in Arabic 
in the Royal Library at Paris, (Catal. Cod. Ma- | 
“oi nuser, Biblioth. Reg. Paris. vol. i. p. 230, cod. 
` < Mecx.,) and who was born A. H. 33, (a. D. 653-4,) 
_ and died a. H.110. (a. D. 728-9.) (See Nicoll and | the elections. (Liv. xxvi 23, xxvii. 4.) In nc. 
| Busey, Catal. Cod. Manuser. Arab. Biblioth. Bodl. | 207 he was with the troops stationed at Narnia to 
- <p- 516.) This conjecture will seem the more pro- | oppose Hasdrubal, and was the first to send to — 
> bable when it is recollected that the two names | Rome intelligence of the defeat of the latter, (Liv. 
Ahmed or Achmet and Mohammed, however unlike | xxvii. 50.) In s. c 206 he and L. Cornelius ~ 
each other they may appear in English, consist in | Lentulus. had the province of Spain entrusted to — 
-Arabic of four letters each, and differ only in the | them with proconsular. power. In the following : 
. arste there must, however, be some difference | year he conquered the Ausetani and  Ilergetes, 
_. between Achmet’s work, in the form in which we | who had rebelled against the Romans in conse- — 
` have it, and that of Ibn Sirin; as the writer of the | quence of the absence of Scipio. He did not res 
turn to Rome till s. c. 199, but was prevented by = 


first, There must, hor 


former (or the translator) appears from internal evi- 


- Gretser. 4to. Ingolst, 1616, and Carmen Tambi- 
cum de Haeresibus Palamae, “ Graeciae Ortho- 


PAITEAG 


the tribune P. Porcius Laeca from entering- the 
city in an ovation, which the senate had granted 
him. (Liv. xxviii. 38, xxix. 1—3, 13, xxxii. 7.) 
2. L. Manis Acipinus Funvianvs, origin- 
ally belonged to the Fulvia gens, but was adopted 
into the Manlia gens, probably by the above-men- 
tioned. Acidinus. (Vell. Pat. ii. 8.) He was 
praetor B. c. 188, and had the province of Hispania 
-Citerior allotted to him, where he remained till 
B. c. 186. In the latter year he defeated the 
Celtiberi, and had it not been for the arrival of his 
successor would have reduced the whole people to 
subjection. He applied for a triumph in conse- 
quence, but obtained only an ovation. (Liv. xxxviii. 
35, xxxix. 21,29.) In B.c. 183 he was one of 
the ambassadors sent into Gallia Transalpina, and 
-was also appointed one of the triumvirs for found- 
yng the Latin colony of Aquileia, which was how- 
ever not founded till B. c. 181. (Liv. xxxix. 54, 
55, xl. 34.). He was consul B. c. 179, (Liv. xl. 
43,) with his own brother, Q. Fulvius Flaccus, 
which is the only instance of two brothers hold- 
ing the consulship at the same time. (Mast. 
Cupitol.; Vell. Pat. ii. 8.) At the election of 
Acidinus, M. Scipio declared him to be virum 

bonum, egregiumque civem. (Cic. de Or. ii. 64.) 
3. L. Manuivus (Acipinus), who was quaestor 

in. B. c. 168 (Liv. xlv. 18), is probably one of the 
two Manlii Acidini, who are mentioned two years 
before as illustrious youths, and of whom one was 
the son of M. Manlius, the other of L. Manlius. 
(Liv. xlii. 49.) The latter is probably the same 

as the quaestor, and the son of No, 2. Z 
_ 4 ACIDINUS, à young man who was going to 
pursue his studies at Athens at the same time as 
young Cicero, B. c. 45. (Cie. ad dit. xii. 32.) He 
is perhaps the same Acidinus who sent intelligence 
to Cicero respecting the death of Marcellus. (Cie. 
ad Fam, iv. 12.) 


ACILIA GENS. The family-names of this 


gens are AVIOLA, BALBUS, and GLABRIO, of which | 


the last two were undoubtedly plebeian, as mem- 


bers of these families were frequently tribunes of | 


the plebs. | 


ACILIA'NUS, MINUCIUS, a friend of Pliny | 


the younger, was born at Brixia (Brescia), and 
was the son of Minucius Macrinus, who was en- 
rolled by Vespasian among those of practorian 
rank. <Acilianus was successively quaestor, tri- 
bune, and praetor, and at his death left Pliny vart 
of his property. (Plin. Bp. i l4, ii. 16) 0 0. 

ACINDY'NUS, GREGO’RIUS (Tpenydpies 
’Axivbuvos), a Greek Monk, a. D. 1341, distin- 
guished in the controversy with the Hesychast or 
Quietist Monks of Mount Athos. He supported 
and stieceeded Barlaam in his opposition to their 
notion that the light which appeared on the Mount 
of the. Transfiguration was wnereated. 
peror, John Cantacuzenus, took part (A. D. 1347) 
with Palamas, the leader of the Quietists, and ob- 


tained the condemnation of Acindynus by several | 


councils at Constantincple, at one especially in 
A.D. 1351. Remains of Acindynus are, De 
 Essentia et Operatione Dex adversus imperitiam 
< Gregorii Palamae, &e. in “ Variorum Pontificum 


ad Petrum Gnapheum Eutychianum Epistol.” p. 77; 


doxae Scriptores,” by Leo, Allatius, p. 755, vol i. 
-to Rom. 1653.00. an ea PAL Gy 


ws 4 


priest of the god. 


The em- 


IS (Aris), according to Ovid (Met xii. | 


 ACONTIUS. a 


750, &c.) a son of Faunus and Syihaethts, He = 3 


was beloved by the nymph Galatea, and Polyphe- 


mus the Cyclop, jealous of him, crushed him under 
a huge rock.. His blood gushing forth from under 
the rock was changed by the nymph into the 
river Acis or Acinius at the foot of mount Aetna. 


This story does not occur any where else, and is 7 : 
perhaps no more than a happy fiction suggested by 


the manner in which the little river springs forth 
from under a rock. = LSI 
- ACME'NES (Axujves), a surname of verta 
nymphs worshipped at Elis, where a sacred enclo- 
sure contained their altar, together with those of 
other gods. (Paus. v. 15. § 4.) [L. 8.) - 


ACMO'NIDES, one of the three Cyclopes (Ov. 


Fast. iv. 288), is the same as Pyracmon in Virgil 


(Aen, viii. 425), and as Arges in most other ac 


counts of the Cyclopes. - Pere CP CON eres 
“ACOETES (‘Axolrgs), according to Ovid (Met. 
iii, 582, &c.) the son of a poor fisherman in — 
Maeonia, who served as pilot in a ship. After 
landing at the island of Naxos, some of the sailors — 
brought with them on board a beautiful sleeping 
boy, whom they had found in the island and whom ` 


they wished to take with them; but Acoetes, who ; 
| recognised in the boy the god Bacchus, dissuaded 


them from it, but in vain. When the ship had - 


reached the open sea, the boy awoke, and desired 


to be carried back to Naxos. The sailors promised 
to do so, but did not keep their word. Hereupon 
the god showed himself to them in his own majesty: 


vines began to twine round the vessel, tigers ap- 


peared, and the sailors, seized with madness, jump- 


ed into the sea and perished. Acoetes alone was 
saved and conveyed back to Naxos, where he was 
initiated in the Bacchic mysteries and became a = 
Hyginus (Fab. 134), whose 
story on the whole agrees with that of Ovid, and = 
all the other writers who mention this adventure =: 


of Bacchus, call the crew of the ship Tyrrhenian — 


pirates, and derive the name of the Tyrrhenian sea 


from them. 

lod. iii. 5.. § 3; Seneca; Oed: 449.) 0. 
ACOMINATUS:.. [NERETAS p i an eo Ses 
ACONTES or ACONTIUS (Axéyrns o | 

*Axovriws), a son of Lycaon, from whom the town 


(Comp. Hom. Hymn. in Bucoh: Apol- ” 


of Acontium in Arcadia derived its name. (Apo | 


lod. iii. 8. § 1; Steph. Byz. s.v. Aróvrior.} [L 8.) 


ACO'NTIUS ('Akóvrios), a beautiful youth of 


the island of Ceos. On one occasion he came to | 


Delos to celebrate the annual festival of Diana, 


and fell in love with Cydippe, the daughter ofa 
noble Athenian. When he saw her sitting in the — 


temple attending to the sacrifice she was offering, : 
he threw before her an apple upon which he had ~ 


written the words “I swear by the sanctuary of 


Diana to marry Acontius.”. The nurse took up © 
the apple and handed it to Cydippe, who read 


aloud what was written upon it, and ‘then threw — 


the apple away. But the goddess had heard her © 
‘vow, as Acontius had wished. After the festival © ` 
was over, he went home, distracted by his love, 
‘but he waited for the result of what had happened. 
and took no further steps. After some time,when <. 
| Cydippe’s father was about to give her in marriage 
‘to another man, she was taken ill just before the = 
‘nuptial solemnities were to begin, and this accident. ~; 
was repeated three times. Acontius, informed of =; 
the occurrence, hastened to Athens, and the Del- 
| phic oracle, which was consulted by the maiden’s > 
father, declared that Diana by the repeated illness = 


of vertain ~ 


= 34 — ACRATOPHORUS. 


of Acraephius or Acraephiaeus. 


` in difere 


of Callimachus, who wrote a poem with the title 


= Cydippe. . The same story with some modifications 
is related by Antoninus Liberalis (Metam. 1) of an | 
` Athenian Hermocrates and Ctesylla. (Comp. CTE- 


SvLLA and Buttmann, Mytholog. ii. p.115.) [L.8.] 
 A'CORIS (‘Axopis), king of Egypt, entered in- 
to alliance with Evagoras, king of Cyprus, against 


_. their common enemy Artaxerxes, king of Persia, 
~ about B.c. 385, and assisted Evagoras with ships 


and money.. On the conclusion of the war with 


a Evagoras, B.C. 376, the Persians directed their 
forces against Egypt. Acoris collected a large 
army to oppose them, and engaged many Greek 


mercenaries, of whom he appointed Chabrias gene- 
ral. Chabrias, however, was recalled by the Athe- 
nians on the complaint of Pharnabazus, who was 


oe appointed by Artaxerxes to conduct the war. 
When the Persian army entered Egypt, which | 


was not till B. c. 373, Acoris. was already dead. 
(Diod. xv, 2—4, 8, 9, 29, 41, 42; Theopom. ap. 
Phot. cod. 176.) Syncellus (p. 76, a. p. 257, a.) 
assigns thirteen years to his reign.” vi 
ACRAEA (Akpala). 1, A daughter of the 


: xiver-god Asterion near. Mycenae, who together 
with her sisters Euboea and Prosymna acted as 


nurses to Hera. A hill Acraca opposite the temple 


< -of Hera near Mycenae derived its name from her, 
{Paus di. 17, § 2.) | DARY | 
- 2, Acraea and Acraeus are also attributes given 
to ‘various goddesses and gods whose temples were 
situated upon hills, such as Zeus, Hera, Aphrodite, 
Pallas, Artemis, and others. (Paus. i. 1. § 3, ii. 24. 
~ § 1; Apollod. i. 9. $283. Vitruv. i: 7; Spanheim, 
| ad Callim: Hymn in Jov. 82.) = | 
-i  ACRAEPHEUS ('Arxpapeús), a son of Apollo, 
to whom the foundation of the Boeotian town of 
- Acraephia was ascribed. Apollo, who was wor- 


EL. 8] 


‘shipped in that place, derived from it the surname 
: (Steph. Byz. s. v. 


"Axpala; Paus. ix. 23. § 3, 40.82.) [L. S.] 


<o ACRAGAS (’Axpdyas), a son of Zeus and the 
. Oceanid Asterope, to whom the foundation of. 
the town. of Acragas (Agrigentum) in Sicily was 


ascribed, (Steph. Byz. s. v. “Axpdyavtes.) [L. S.] 


` ACRAGAS, an engraver, or chaser in silver, 
spoken of by Pliny. (xxxiii. 12. § 55.) It isnot 
known. either when or where he was born. Pliny 
gays that Acragas, Boethus. and Mys were con- 
sidered but little inferior to Mentor, an artist of 
great note in the same profession; and that works. 


all three were in existence in his day, preserved 


different temples in the island of Rhades. 
hose of Acragas, who was especially famed for 
‘representations of hunting scenes on cups, | 
| | Libanius, Orat. vol. iii. 472, ed. Reiske) [L.S] 
| ACRON; a king of the Caeninenses, whem 
| Romulus himself slew in battle. He dedicated — 
| the arms of Acron to Jupiter Feretrius as Spolia 
l | Opima. (See Diet. of Ant. p.893.) Livy men- 
1 | tions the circumstance without giving the name of 
of | the king. (Plut. Hom. 16; Serv. ad: Virgoen vi, 
pas). < ACRON (“‘Arpwv}, an eminent physician of 
designated as | Agrigentum, the son of Xenon.. His exact date 


CRA) S (Ax aropópos), a Sur 


ACRON. - 


CCo meant. to: punish Cydippe for her perjury. The | the giver- of unmixed wine, and worshipped at 
-maiden then explained the whole affair to her mo- | 
- ther, and the father was at last induced to give his 
o daughter to Acontius. This story is related by 
_. Ovid (Heroid. 20,21; comp. Trist. iii, 10. 73) 
and Axistaenetus (Epist. x. 10), and is also alluded 

- to in several fragments of ancient poets, especially 


Phigaleia in Arcadia, (Paus. viii. 39. § 4.) [L. S.F 
~ ACRATO’POTES (Acparorérns), the drink er 


of unmixed wine, was a hero worshipped in Mu- 


nychia in Attica, (Polemo, ap. Athen. ii, p. 39.) 
According to Pausanias (i. 2. § 4), who calls him 
simply Acratus, he was one of the divine compa- 


| nions of Dionysus, who was worshipped in Attica. 
Pausanias saw his image at Athens in the house 


of Polytion, where it was fixed in the wall. [L. S.J 
 A’CRATUS, a freedman of Nero, who was sent 
by Nero 4. D. 64, into Asia and Achaia to plunder 
the temples and take away the statues of the gods, 
(Tac. dun, xv. 45, xvi. 23; comp. Dion Chrys, 
Rhod. p. 644, ed. Reiske.) p: 
ACRION, a Locrian, was a Pythagorean philo- 
sopher. (Cic. de Jin, v. 29.) He is mentioned by 
Valerius Maximus (viii. 7, ext. 3, from this pas- 
sage of Cicero) under the name of Arion, which is 
a false reading, instead of derion, 0000000 
ACRISIONEIS, a patronymic of Danaë, daugh-. 
ter of sAcrisius. (Virg. dew. vii. 410.) Homer 
(Il xiv. 319) uses the form "Axpiidrn, [LS] 


~ ACRISIONIADES, a patronymic of Perseus, 


grandson of Acrisius, (Ov. Mei v. 70.) [L.8.] 

ACRUSIUS (‘Axpiovos), ason of Abas, king of 
Argos and of Ocaleia. He was grandson of Lyn- 
ceus and great-grandson of Danaus. His twin- 


brother was Proetus, with whom he is said to have 


quarrelled even in the womb of his mother, When 
Abas died and Acrisius had grown up, he expelled. 
Proetus from his inheritance; but, supported by 
his father-in-law Tobates, the Lycian, Proetus re- 
turned, and Acrisius was compelled to share his 
kingdom with his brother by giving up to him 
Tiryns, while he retained Argos for himself An 
oracle had declared that Danaë, the daughter of | 


` Acrisius, would give birth to a son, who would 


kill his grandfather. For this reason he kept — 
Danaë shut up in a subterraneous apartment, ox in 
a brazen tower. But here she became mother of 
Perseus, notwithstanding the precautions of her 
father, according to some accounts by her uncle 
Proetus, and according to others by Zeus, who 
visited her in the form of a shower of gold. Aeri- 


sius ordered mother and child to be exposed 


on the wide sea in a chest; but the chest floated 
towards the island of Seriphus, where both were 
rescued by Dictys, the brother of king Polydectes. 


‘i 13. § 6; Hygin. Fab. 63.) As to the manner in 
which the oracle was subsequently fulfilled in the 
case of Acrisins, see Perseus. According to the 
Scholiast. on Euripides (Oreste 1087), Acrisius 
was the founder of the Delphic amphictyony. 
Strabo (ix. p. 420) believes that this amphictyony 
existed before the time of Acrisius, and that he- 
was only the first who regulated the affairs of the — 
amphictyons, fixed the towns which were to take 
part in the council, gave to each its vote, and set- 
tled the jurisdiction of the amphietyons.. (Comp, 


-o stantinus Acropolita the elder, belonged to a nobl 
Byzantine family which stood in relationship to. 


but accompanied his father in his sixteenth year 


SSC]. SNOROPOLITAL O ooo. 
is not known; but, as he is mentioned as being 
' contemporary. with Empedocles, who died about 


the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, he must | 


have lived in the fifth century before Christ. From 
Sicily he went to Athens, and there opened a 
"philosophical school (éooiorever). It is said 
that he was in that city during the great plague 
B. ©.. 430), and that large fires for the purpose of. 
purifying the aix were kindled in the streets by 
his direction, which proved of great service to 
several of the sick. (Plut. De Is. et Osir. 805. 
Oribas, Synops. vi. 24, p. 97; Aëtius, tetrab. 
ii, serm. i. 94, p. 223; Paul Aegin. i. 35, 
p. 406.) It should however be borne in mind 
that there is no mention of this in Thucy- 
dides (ii. 49, &c.), and, if it is true that Em- 
pedocles or Simonides (who died B, c. 467) wrote 
the epitaph on Acron, it may he doubted 
whether he was in Athens at the time of the 
plague. Upon his return to Agrigentum he was 
anxious to erect a family tomb, and applied to 
the senate for a spot of ground for that purpose on 
account of his eminence as a physician. Empe- 
docles however resisted this application as being 
contrary to the principle of equality, and proposed 
to inscribe on his tomb the following sarcastic 
epitaph (tw8acrindy), which it is quite impossible 
to translate so as to preserve the paronomasia of 
the original : 
“Axpov intpév “AxpwY Axparyaytivoy marpos &kpou 
KpÚNTEL xpnuvés axpos warpidos dxpotarys. 
The second line was sometimes read thus: 
"Axpordrys Kopupys TuuSos dkpos KATÉXEL 
Some persons attributed the whole epigram to 


Simonides. (Suid. s. v."Axpwr ; Eudoc. Violar., 


ap. Villoison, Anecd. Gr. i. 49; Diog, Läert. 
vii 65.) The sect of the Empirici, in order to 
boast of a greater antiquity than the Dogmatici 
(founded by Thessalus, the son, and Polybus, the 


son-in-law of Hippocrates, about B.c. 400), claimed | 


Acron as their founder (Pseudo-Gal.. Zntrod. 4. 
vol. xiv. p. 683), though they did not really exist 


before the third century B. c [PHminus; SERA. 


PION.] Pliny falls into this anachronism. (ZZ. N. 
xxix. 4.) None of Acron’s works are now extant, 


though he wrote several in the Doric dialect on | 


Medical and Physical subjects, of which the titles 


are preserved by Suidas and Eudocia. [W. A. G.] | 
ACRON, HELE'NIUS, a Roman grammarian, | 


probably of the fifth century A. D., but whose pre- 
cise date is not known. He wrote notes on Ho- 
race, and also, according to some critics, the scholia 
which we have on Persius. The fragments which 
remain of the work on Horace, though much muti- 
lated, are valuable, as containing the remarks of 
the older commentators, Q. Terentius Scaurus and 
others, They were published first by A. Zarotti, 
Milan, 1474, and again in 1486, and have often 
been published since in different editions ; perhaps 
= the best is that by Geo. Fabricius, in his ed. of 
. Horace, Basel, 1555, Leipzig, 1571. A writer of 
the same name, probably the same man, wrote a 


commentary on Terence, which is lost, but which | 


is referred to by the grammarian Charisius. [A.A.]_ 
< ACROPOLI‘TA, GEORGIUS — (Tedpy:os 
> "Axprodirys), the son of the great logotheta Con- 


a : the imperial family of the Ducas. (Acropolita, 97. 
~ “He was born at Constantinople in 1220 (76. 39) 


th 


os ACROBOLATAL Soo egg 


Nicaea, the residence of the Greek emperor J ohn. i 
Vatatzes Ducas. There he continued and finished 


his studies under Theodorus Exapterigus and Ni« . 
cephorus Blemmida. (Zb. 32.) The emperor em- 
ployed him afterwards in diplomatic affairs, and 


 Acropolita shewed himself a very discreet. and 


skilful negociator. In 1255 he commanded the 


Nicaean army in the war between Michael, des- © 


pot of Epirus, and the emperor Theodore II. the | 
son and successor of John, But he was made pri- 
soner, and was only delivered in 1260 by the me- 
diation of Michael Palacologus. Previously to. 
this he had been appointed great logotheta, either 
by John or by Theodore, whom he had instructed 
in logic. Meanwhile, Michael Palaeologus was _ 
proclaimed emperor of Nicaea in 1260, and in 1261 ° 


he expulsed the Latins from Constantinople, and 


became emperor of the whole East; and from this 
moment Georgius Acropolita becomes known in 
the history of the eastern empire as one of the 
greatest diplomatists. After having discharged the 


| function of ambassador at the court of Constantine, 9 
king of the Bulgarians, he retired for some years 


from publie affairs, and made the instruction of . 
youth his sole occupation. But he was soon em- 
ployed in a very important negociation. Michael, 
afraid of a new Latin invasion, proposed to pope 
Clemens IV. to reunite the Greek and the Latin 
Churches ; and negociations ensued which were car- 
ried on during the reign of five popes, Clemens IV. _ 
Gregory X. John XXI. Nicolaus ILI. and Martin. 

IV. and the happy result of which was almost en- 


tirely owing to the skill of Acropolita. Asearlyas “ e ie 
1273 Acropolita was sent to pope Gregory X. and 


in 1274, at the Council of Lyons, he confirmed by _ 
an oath in the emperor’s name that that confession 
of faith which had been previously sent to Con- 
stantinople by the pope had been adopted by the 
Greeks. The reunion of the two churches was ` 


afterwards broken off, but not through the fault of = 
Acropolita. In 1282 Acropolita was once more oo 
sent to Bulgaria, and shortly after his return he o 


died, in the month of December of the same year, 
in his 62nd year. og hoe Ag el 


Acropolita is the author of several works: the o 
most important of which is a history of the Byzans 000 
tine empire, under the title Xpovnoy ws èv cuvder < =. 
Tay èv vorépors, that is, from the taking of Con- 00) 
year 1261, when Michael Palaeologus delivered the = 


stantinople by the Latins in 1204, down t 


city from the foreign yoke.. The MS. of this work 
was found in the library of Georgius Cantacuzenus — 
at Constantinople, and afterwards brought to Eu~ — 
rope. (Fabricius, Bibl. Graec. vol, vii. p. 768.) The. 
first edition of this work, with a Latin translation 
and notes, was published by Theodorus Douza, 


Lugd. Batav. 1614, 8vo.; buta more-critical one by o 


Leo Allatius, who used a Vatican MS. and divided — 


the text into chapters, It has the title Tewpylov | 
Tou ’AxpowoAlrou rod peydAou AoyobéTov povi = 
‘ouyypadn, Georgii Acropolitae, magni Logothetae, = = 
Historia, &c, Paris, 1651. fol. This edition is ree = = 

printed in the“ Corpus Byzantinorum Scriptorum,” = 
is This. chronicle contains = 
one of the most remarkable periods of Byzantine 
history, but it is so short that it seems to be cnly -= 

an abridgment of another work of the same author, o 
is lost. Acropolita perhaps composed it with 
view of giving it asa compendium to those young ` 

‘men whose scientific education he superintended, o 
» | after his return from his first embassy to Bulgaria 


Venice, 1729, vol. xii 


an. 


- dAdoews KovorayrivouTévews, Georgius, or Gre- 


GI oe ATON ose ty os, ACTISANER = Tr o 
“The history of Michael Palaeologus by Pachymeres | The cause of this misfortune is differently stated +. 
. may be considered as a continuation of the work of | according to some accounts it was because he had — 
` Acropolita. Besides this work, Acropolita wrote | seen Artemis while she was bathing in the vale of 
several orations, which he delivered in his capacity | Gargaphia, on. the discovery of which the god- 
> asgreat logotheta, and as director of the negociations | dess. changed him into a stag, in which form he _ 
with the pope; but these orations have not been | was torn to pieces hy his own dogs. (Ov. Met. 
published: “Fabricius (vol. vii. p. 471) speaks.of a | iii. 155, &c.; Hygin. Fab. 1813. Callim. h, in 
"MS. which has the title Meo! ray dxd xrlcews | Pallad. 110.) Others relate that he provoked the — 
- xdbopov erav kal rep) rev Bacirevodrrer péxpr | anger of the goddess by his boasting that he ex- 
celled her in hunting, or by his using for a feast — 
the game which was destined as a sacrifice to her. 
(Eurip. Bacch. 320; Diod. iv. 81.) A third ac- 
count stated that he was killed by his dogs at the 
command of Zeus, because he sued for the hand of 
Semele. (Acusilaus, ap. Apollod. iii. 4. $4.) Pau- 
sanias (ix. 2. $ 3) saw near Orchomenos the rock on 
which Actaeon used to rest when he was fatizued 
by hunting, and from which he had seen Artemis 
in the bath; but he is of opinion that the whole 
story arose from the circumstance that Actaeon 
was destroyed by his dogs in a natural fit of mad- 
ness. Palaephatus (s. v. defacon) gives an absurd 
and trivial explanation of it. According to the 
Orchomenian tradition the rock of Actaeon was 
haunted by his spectre, and the oracle of Delphi 
commanded the Orchomenians to bury the remains 
of the hero, which they might happen to find, and 
fix an iron image of him upon the rock. This 
image still existed in the time of Pausanias (ix. 
38. § 4), and the Orchomenians offered annual sa- 
crifices to Actaeon in that place. ‘The manner in 
which Actaeon and his mother were painted by 
Polygnotus in the Lesche of Delphi, is described, 


<u. gorius Cyprius, who has written a short encomium of 
_ Acropolita, calls him the Plato and the Aristotle of 
his time. This “encomium” is printed with a La- 
‘tin translation at the head of the edition of Acro- 
-polita by Th. Douza: it contains useful information 
concerning Acropolita, although it is full of adula- 
tion, Further information is contained in Acropo- 
_ Jita’s history, especially in the latter part of it, and 
-in Pachymeres, iv. 28, vi. 26, 34, seq. [W. P.] 
ACROREITES (Akpwpeirns), a surname of 
Dionysus, under which he was worshipped at 
Sicyon, and which is synonymous with Eriphius, 
under which name he was worshipped at. Meta- 
-` pontum in southern Italy. (Steph. Byz. s v. 
_ "Axpapeta.) J. PLAST. 
ACRO'TATUS (Axpéraros), 1. The son of | 
Cleomenes II. king of Sparta, incurred the displea- 
sure of a large party at Sparta by opposing the de- 
cree, which was to release from infamy all who had 
fled from the battle, in which Antipater defeated 
Agis, B. €. 331.. He was thus glad to accept the 
offer of the Agrigentines, when they sent to Sparta 
. for assistance in B.c. 314 against Agathocles of 
Syracuse. He first sailed to Italy, and obtained 
assistance from Tarentum; but on his arrival at 
~- Agrigentum he acted with such cruelty and tyranny 
that the inhabitants rose: against him, and com- 
.. pelled. him to leave the city. He returned to 
Sparta, and died before the death of his father, 
which was in B, c. 309, He left a son, Areus, who 
~~ succeeded: Cleomenes. (Diod. xv. 70, 71; Paus, i. 
LBS By BEG E l 2 Plat, dgis 8.) 
2, The grandson of the preceding, and the son | 
= of Areus L. king of Sparta... He had unlawful in- 
. tereourse with Chelidonis, the young wife of Cleo- 
-o nymus, who was the uncle of his father Areus; 
~ and it was this, together with the disappointment | 
of not obtaining the throne, which led Cleonymus 
to invite Pyrrhus to Sparta, B. c. 272. Areus was 
-then absent in Crete, and the safety of Sparta was | 
<: mainly owing to the valour of Acrotatus. He suc- 
-ceeded his father in. r.c. 265, but was killed in 
the same year in battle against Aristodemus, the 
-tyrant of Megalopolis. . Pausanias, in speaking of 
his death, calls him the son of Cleonymus, but he 
 has-mistaken him for his grandtather, spoken of 
above. (Plut. Pyrrh, 26-28; Ayis, 3; Paus.iii. 6. $3, 
vill, 27, § 8, 30. §3.) Areus and Acrotatus are ac- } 
_ cused by Phylarchus (ap. Athen. iv. p.142,b.) of} ACTE, the concubine of Nero, was a. freed- 
te haying corrupted the simplicity of Spartan man- | woman, and originally a slave purehased from 
(2 Bs eee | Asia Minor. Nero loved her far more than his 
‘ wife Octavia, and at one time thought of marrying 
| her; whence he pretended that she was descended — 
from king Attalus. She survived Nero: (Tac. 
| Ann. xii, 12, 46, xiv. 2; Suet. Ver, 28, 50; Dion 
4 Cass Da L ee ee A as 


p- 348, &e.) | 7 
2. A son of Melissus, and grandson of Abron, 

who had fled from Argos to Corinth for fear of the 

tyrant Pheidon. Archias, a Corinthian, enamour- 


carry him off; but in the struggle which ensued 
between Melissus and Archias, Actaeon was killed, 
| Melissus brought his complaints forward at the 
Isthmian games, and praying to the gods for re- 
venge, he threw himself from a rock. Hereupon 
Corinth was. visited by a plague and drought, 
and the oracle ordered the Corinthians to propi- 
tiate Poseidon, and avenge the death of Actaeon. 
Upon this hint Archias emigrated to Sicily, where _ 
he founded the town of Syracuse. (Plut, Amat. 
Narr, p- 772; comp. Paus, v. 7..§ 2; Thucyd, vi. 
33 Strab. vii. p. 380.) o [LS] 
ACTAEUS (’Axraios), A son of Erisichthon, 
and according to. Pausanias (i. 2. § 5), the 
earliest king of Attica. He had three daughters, 
Agraulos, Herse, and Pandrosus, and was succeed- 
ed by Cecrops, who married Agraulos. Accord- 
ing to Apollodorus (iii. 14.1.) on the other hand, 
Cecrops was the first king of Attica. [L. S] 


AC AEA CArrala), 4 daughter of N erets and. 


| from Actium, one of the principal places of his 
| worship. (Ov. Met. xiii. 715; Strab. x. p 45l; 

&c.) | compare Burmann; ad Propert. p. 434.) [Ia 8] 
203.) x ACTY’SANES EN a king of Ethiopia, ee 


by Pausanias. (x. 80. § 2; comp, Miller, Orechom, 9 — 


ed with the beauty of Actaeon, endeavoured to 


 ACTIACUS, a surname of «Apollo, derived ; - 


founded. upon the principles laid down. by Ariste 
tle, Galen, and others, with relation to the same 
os a The style of this tract is i no mean: 


" ACTUARIUS. 


-who conquered Egypt and governed it with jiste} 
He founded the city of Rhinocolura on the con- 
fines of Egypt and Syria, and was succeeded by 
Mendes, an Egyptian. Diodorus says that Acti- 
sanes conquered Egypt in the reign of Amasis, for 
which we ought perhaps to read Ammosis. At all | 
. events, Amasis, the contemporary of Cyrus, ¢ cannot 

Þe meant. (Diod. i. 60 ; Strab. xvi. p. 759.) $ 

<o ACTIUS. [A \rrivs.] : os 

ACTOR (‘Acrwp). 1. A son of Deion and 
Diomede, the daughter of Xuthus. He was thus 
a brother of Asteropeia, Aenetus, Phylacus, and 
Cephalus, and husband of Aegina, father of Me- 
noetius, and grandfather of Patroclus. (Apollod. 

g, $4, 16, iii. 10. § 8; Pind. Ol ix. 75; Hom. 

Ji o 785, xvi. i“ 

» 2. A son of Phorbas and Hyrmine, and husband 
of Molione. He was thus a brother of Augeas, 
and father of Eurytus and Cteatus. (Apollod. ii. 
7. $ 2; Paus. v. 1. § 8 viii. 14. § 6.) 

« 8. A companion of Aencas (Virg. Aen. ix. 500), 
who is probably the same who in another passage 
(xii. 94) is called an Auruncan, and of whose con- 
quered lance Turnus made a boast. This story 
seems to have given rise to the proverbial saying 
“ Actoris spolium ” (Juv. ii. 100), for any poor 
spoil in general. [L.S] 

ACTO'RIDES or ACTO'RION (Arropiéys or 
*"Axroplwv), are patronymic forms of Actor, and are 
consequently given to descendants of an Actor, 
such as Patroclus (Ov. Met. xiii 3733 Trist. i. 9. 

29), Erithus (Ov. Met. v. 793 compare viii. 308, 
371), Eurytus, and Cteatus. (Hom. TI ii. 621, 
xiii 185, xi 750, xxiii. 638.) [L.S] 
M. ACTO! RIUS NASO, seems to have writ- 
= ten a life of Julius Caesar, or a history of his 

times, which is quoted by Suetonius. (Jud. 9, 52.) 

-The time at which he lived is uncertain, but from 
o the way in which he is referred to by Suetonius, 
he would almost seem to have been a pane, 
of Caesar. 

ACTUA’RIUS (‘Arroudpios), the surname by 
which an ancient Greek physician, whose real 
_ name was Joannes, is commonly known. His 
father’s name was Zacharias ; he himself practised 
at Constantinople, and, as it appears, with some 
degree of credit, as he was honoured with the title 
of Aetuarius, a dignity frequently conferred at that 
court upon physici ians. (Dico Ant.p.611,b.) Very 
little is known of the events of his life, and 
chis date is rather uncertain, as some persons reckon 
him to have lived in the eleventh century, and 
others bring him down as low as the beginning of | 
the fourteenth. He probably lived towards the 
end of the thirteenth century, as one of his works 
is dedicated to his tutor, Joseph Racendytes, who 
lived in the reign of Andronicus IT. Pal: reales 
A.D. 1281—1328.. One of his school-fellows 
supposed to have been Apocauchus, whom he We 
scribes (though without naming him) as going 


“upon an embassy to the north. (De Meth. Med. : 


oo Praefin Li pp.. 139, 169.). 
One of his works is entitled, Tepl "Evepyeday ral 
Taboy rot Yvy. Tiveduaros, Kal THs KAT avrd 


Aralrns —* De Actionibus et Affectibus Spiritus: 
 Animalis, ejusque Nutritione.” This is a psycho- 
~ logical and phy siological work. in two books, in | 


: “which all his reasoning, says Freind, seems to be 


one a Paris, and the other at Lyons, both in 8 Da 
Best! age works are also inserted in. the Medica n 


i ~ ACTUARIUS. 
impure, and has a great mixture of. the old Attic ae : 


in it, which is very rarely to be met with in the 


later Greek writers. A tolerably full abstract of |. 
‘it is: given by: Barchusen, Hist. Medic. Dial. 14. p.. 
338, &c. It was first published, Venet. 1547, 8vo. 
in a Latin. translation by Jul. Alexandrinus de- 
‘Neustain. The first edition of the original was ` 


| published, Par. 1557, 8vo. edited, without notes. 
OA second Greek edi- 


or preface, by Jac. Goupyl. | 
tion appeared in 1774, 8vo. Lips., under the care. 
of J.F. Fischer. Ideler has also inserted it in the ` 
first volume of his Physici et Medici Graeci Mi- 
nores, Berol. 8vo. 1841; and the first part of J. S. 
Bernardi. Reliquiae Medico-C riticae, ed. Gruner, 
Jenae, 1795, 8vo. contains some Greek Scholia 
on the work. . | 
Another of his extant works is entitled, Sepo- f 
mevTixn Méðoðos, “ De Methodo Medendi,” i in six 
books, which have hitherto appeared complete only 


in a Latin translation, though Dietz had, before his 
death, collected materials for a Greek edition of 


this and his other works. (See his preface to Galen ° 
De Dissect. Musc.) In these books, says Freind, 
though he chiefly follows Galen, and very often n 
Aëtius and Paulus Aegineta without naming him, - 
yet he makes use of whatever he finds to his pur- 
pose both in the old and modern writers, as well . 
barbarians as Greeks; and indeed we find in him 
several things that are not to be met with else- 
where. The work was written extempore, and. 
designed for the use of Apocauchus during his 
embassy to the north. (Praef. i. p. 139.) A Latin 


translation of this work by Corn. H. Mathisius, 
The first 
four books appear sometimes to have been. con- 
sidered to form a complete work, of which the. - 
first and second have been inserted by Ideler in 


was first published Venet, 1554, 4to. 


the second volume of his Phys. ct Med. Gr; Min. ~ : 
Berol, 1842, 


Medicum, Par. 1564, 8vo. are probably taken. 


The fifth and sixth books have also been taken for. : i 
a separate work, and were published. by. them- i 
8yo.. in. ; r 
a Latin translation by J. Ruellius, with the title. 
“ De Medicamentorum Compositione.” “An extract.” 


selves, Par. 1539, 8vo. and Basil. 1540, 


from this work is inserted in Fernel’s collection Of oo 
writers De Febribus, Venet..1576, fol. cane 
His other extant work is Tepl Opa, «De es 
Urinis,”in seven books. He has treated of this sub- . 
ject very fully and distinctly,,and, though he goes 


upon the plan which Theophilus Protospatharius had 


marked out, yet he has added a great deal of origi- 
nal matter. Itis the most complete and systematic K 
work on the subject that remains from antiquity, 
so much so that, till the chemical improvements of — 
the last hundred years,’ he had left hardly anything 
new to be said by the moderns, many of whom, 
says Freind, transcribed it almost word for word. 


This work was first published in a Latin tr ansla- 
tion by Ambrose Leo, which appeared in 1519, 


Venet. 4to., and has been several times reprinted; 


‘the Greek original: has been published for the first : | 
time in the second volume of Ideler’s work quoted. 
above. . Ta 
bids are said by Choulant (Handbuch. der Bii- 


Two. ‘Tatin editions of his collected. 


fir die Aeliere Medicin, Leipzig, TA 
ve been published in the same year, 


under the title  Tlep) Atayrdrews 5 
Maddy,“ De Morborum Dignotione,” and from which 
the Greek extracts in H. Stephens’ 8 Dictionarium `` 


<- Artis Principes | l of H. | Stephens, . Par. 1 567, fol. 
- (Freind’s Hist. of Physic; Sprengel, Hist. de la 


 Méd.; Haller, Biblioth. Medic. Pract.; Barchusen, 
His’ Matias We A GT 


ACU'LEO. occurs as a sumame of C. Furius 


who. was quaestor of L. Scipio, and was con- 
:demned of peculatus. (Liv. xxxviii. 55.) Acu- 


leo, however, seems not to have been a regular fa- 
-mily-name of the Furia gens, but only a surname 
given to this person, of which a similar example 


occurs in the following articles. = i 
=- Œ ACULEO, a Roman knight, who married 


the sister of Helvia, the mother of Cicero. He 


was surpassed by no one in his day in his know- 
ledge of the Roman law, and possessed great 
-acuteness of mind, but was not distinguished for 
other attainments, He was a friend of L. Licinius 
Crassus, and was defended by him upon one oc- 
casion. The son of Aculeo was C. Visellius Varro ; 
whence it would appear that Aculeo was only a 
- surname given to the father from his acuteness, and 
that his full name was C. Visellius Varro Aculeo. 
(Cic. de Or. i. 43, ii 1, 65; Bred. 76.) 
ACU'MENUS (Axoupevds), a physician of 
Athens, who lived in the fifth century before Christ, 
and is mentioned as the friend and companion 
of Socrates. (Plat. Phaedr, init.; Xen. Memor. 
dii. 13. § 2.) He was the father of Eryximachus, 


who was also a physician, and who is introduced. 


as one of the speakers in Plato’sSymposium. . (Plat. 
= Protag. p. 815, c; Symp. p. 176, c.) He is also 
mentioned in the collection of letters first published 
by Leo Allatius, Paris, 1637, 4to. with the title 
Epist. Soeratis et Socraticorum, and again by Orel- 
~~ Tins, Lips. 1815. 8vo. ep. 14. p. 831. [W. A. GJ 
. . ACUSILA'US (AxouclAaos), of Argos, one of 
-the earlier Greek logographers (Dict. of Ant. p.575, 


‘aay who probably lived in the latter half of the 
` sixth century B. c. He is called the son of Cabras 


. or Scabras, and is reckoned by some among the 
Seven Wise Men. Suidas (s. v7.) says, that he 
- wrote Genealogies from bronze tablets, which his 


„< father-was said to have dug up in his own house.. 
-` Three books of his Genealogies are quoted, which 
| 171, xi, 34, ed. vet.) to be the person who mar- 


op. 216, &e Camb. 1826. 


a: 


h 
ho was-in poss 


-| Caria in B. C 834, Ade 
“the fortress of Alinda, 


| sius and Aëtius 0 
| ADEIMANTUS (Adeluarras), 
| Ocytus, the Corinthian commander in the invasion - 
| of Greece by Xerxes. Before the battle of Arte 
_misium he threatened to sail away, but was bribed 
by Themistocles to remain. — ie 
tocles with great insolence in the council which 
the commanders held before the battle of Salamis. 
ession of | According to the Athenians he took to flight at. 
place to} t this 


le latter in B. c. 335 his son- 
ed the satrapy of Caria 
en Alexander entered 
was in possession of 


 ADEIMANTUS. 


| him and begged leave to adopt him as her son. 


After taking Halicarnassus, Alexander committed 


| the government of Caria to her, (Arrian, Aub. 


i. 23; Diod. xvi. 42, 74; Strab. xiv. pp. 656, 6575. 


Pilut. Alex. 10.) | 


ADAEUS, or ADDAEUS (Adaios or’Addaios), 
a Greek epigrammatic poet, a native most pro- 
bably of Macedonia. The epithet MaxeSdvos is _ 
appended to his name before the third epigram 


in the Vat. MS. (Anih. Gr. vi. 228); and the 


subjects of the second, eighth, ninth, and tenth 
epigrams agree with this account of his origin. — 
He lived in the time of Alexander the Great, to 
whose death he alludes. (Anik. Gir. vii. 240.) 
The fifth epigram (Anth. Gr. vil. 505) is inseribed 
*ADddalov MirvaAnvaioy, and there was a Mitylenaean 
of this name, who wrote two prose wroks Tepl 
"Ayadparowowoy and Tepl Atatécews. (Athen. 
xiii. p. 606. a, xi. p.471, F.) The time when he 
lived cannot be fixed with certainty. Reiske, 
though on insufficient grounds, believes these two 
to be the same person. (Arih. Grace. vi 226, 
258, vil. 51, 238, 240, 305, x. 20; Bruneck, Aral 
li. p. 2243 Jacobs, xili. p. 831.) [C P. M] 
ADAMANTEIA. [AMALTHEA] 

=- ADAMA'NTIUS (Aéaucvrios), an ancient 
physician, bearing the title of futrosophiste (tarpixdy 
Adyav gopirris, Socrates, Hist, Lecles. vii. 13), 
for the meaning of which see Dit of Ant. 
p. 507. Little is known of his personal history, 


except that he was by birth a Jew, and that 


he was one of those who fled from Alexandria, 
at the time of the expulsion of the Jews from that 


city by the Patriarch St. Cyril, a. p. 416. He went 


to Constantinople, was persuaded to embrace Chris- 
tianity, apparently by Atticus the Patriarch of that. 


city, and then returned to Alexandria, (Socrates, 000 


i.e.) He is the author of a Greek treatise on- 
physiognomy, @ucwyvepovurd, in two books, which 
is still extant, and which is borrowed in a great 
measure (as he himself confesses, i. Prooem, pe 
314, ed. Franz.) from Polemo’s work on the same- 
subject. It is dedicated to Constantius, who is 
supposed by Fabricius {Bibliote Gravea, vol. ii. ps 


ried Placidia, the daughter of Theodosius the 
3 o k ; ; 

Great, and who reigned for seven months in con- 

Junction with the Emperor Honorius. It was first. 


| published in Greek at Paris, 1540, 8vo., then in 
| Greek and Latin at Basle, 1544, 8vo., and. after- 


wards in Greek, together with Aelian, Polemo and 


| some other writers, at Rome, 1545, 4to.; the last 


and best edition is that by J. G. Franzius, who has 
inserted it in his collection of the Seriptores Physi- 
ognomiae Veteres, Gr. et Lat, Altenb. 1780, Ovo. 


| Another of his works, Iep "Aveyev, Lu Ventis, is 
quoted by the Scholiast to Hesiod, and an extract. 


from it is given by Aëtius (tetrab. i serm. 3, te 
163); itis said to be still in existence in manu- 


| seript in the Royal Library at Paris. Several of 


his medical prescriptions are preserved by Oriba- — 
[We A. G.) 
lL. The son of 


He opposed Themis- 


the very commencement of the battle, but this 


, E 
was denied by the Corinthians and the other 


Greeks. (Herod. viii. 5, 56, 61, 94 ; Plut. Them. | 5. Š$ 
ae | De į she accompanied Heracles on this expedition. 
son of Leucolophides, an Athenian, was- , 


bp ke ae 

2. The 
one of the commanders with Alcibiades in the ex- 
pedition against Andros, B.C. 407. (Xen. Hell. 1. 


4,821.) He was again appointed one of the Athe- 


nian generals after the battle of Arginusae, B. C. 
406, and continued in office till the battle of Aegos- 
potami, | | 
manders, and was taken prisoner. He was the 
only one of the Athenian prisoners who was not 
put to death, because he had opposed the decree 
for cutting off the right hands of the Lacedaemo- 
nians who might be taken in the battle. He was 
accused. by many of treachery in this battle, and 
was afterwards impeached by Conon. (Xen. Hell. i 
7,81, ii. 1. § 80-32; Paus.iv. 17.92, x.9.§5; Dem. 
de fals. leg. p.401.; Lys. ¢ Ale. pp. 140, 21.) 
Aristophanes speaks of Adeimantus in the “ Frogs’ 
(1513), which was acted in the year of the battle, 
as one whose death was wished for; and he also 
alls him, apparently out of jest, the son of Leuco- 
lophus, that is, “White Crest.” In the “ Prota- 
goras” of Plato, Adeimantus is also spoken of a 
present on that occasion (p. 315, e.). | 
3. The brother of Plato, who is frequently men- 
tioned by the latter, (Apol. Socr. p. 34, a., de 
Rep. ii. p. 367, e. p. 548, d. e.) 
ADGANDE'STRIUS, a chief of the Catti 
offered to kil Arminius if the Romans would send 
him poison for the purpose; but Tiberius declined 
the offer. (Tac. Ann, ii. 88.) Mage.” 
ADHERBAL (Ardpéas). 1. A Carthaginian 
commander in the first Punie war, who was placed 


over Drepana, and completely defeated the Roman- 


consul P, Claudius in a sea-fight off Drepana, B. e. 

249. (Polyb. i. 49—52; Diod. el. xxiv.) 
2, A Carthaginian commander under Mago in 
the second Punic war, who was defeated in a sea- 
fight off Cartela, in Spain, by C. Laelius in Bc 
206. (Liv. xxviii. 30.) 00°00 ors 
3. The son of Micipsa, and grandson of Masi- 


nissa, had the kingdom of Numidia left to him by 
his father in conjunction with his brother Hiempsal 


and Jugurtha, B. c. 118. After the murder of his 


brother by Jugurtha, Adherbal fled to Rome and 


was restored to his share of the kingdom by the 
Romans in B. c. 117. But Adherbal was again 
stripped of his dominions by Jugurtha and be- 
sieged in Cirta, where he was treacherously killed 
by Jugurtha in B: c. 112, although he had placed 
himself under the protection of the Romans. 
(Sall. Jug. 5, 13, 14, 24, 25, 
Diod. Zre. xxxiv. p. 605. ed. Wess.) 


- ADIA'TORIX (‘Ad:ardpit), son of a tetrarch 
in Galatia, belonged to Antony's party, and killed | 


all the Romans in Heracleia shortly before the 
battle of Actium.. After this battle he was led as 
prisoner in the triumph of Augustus, and put to 


death with his younger son. His elder son, | 
Dyteutus, was. subsequently made priest of the. 
celebrated goddess in Comana, (Strab. xii. pp, 543, 


- $58, 559; Cie. ad Fam. il. 12.) 


ADME'TE (Auhry). 1. A daugter of Oceanus | 
and Thetys (Hesiod. Theog. 349), whom Hyginus 
in the preface to his fables calls Admeto and a | wards : ) nI l 
| safely to Pydna on his way to the Persian courte 0° 
24.) TASH Capes eo: 


_ daughter of Pontus and Thalassa. — 


o Admete. Heracles was obliged by ber father to 


fetch for her the girdle of Ares, which was worn | 


p.c. 405, where he was one of the com- 


pp. 143, 21.) 


26; Liv. Ep. 633; 


9. A daughter of Eurystheus and Antimache or. (Thuy: 


~ ADMETUS. ~ 


5. §9.) According to Tzetzes (ad Lycophr. 1327), ` 


There was a tradition (Athen. xv. p. 447), according 


to which Admete was originally a priestess of Hera 


at Argos, but fled with the image of the goddess 


to Samos. Pirates were engaged by the Argives 
to fetch the image back, but the enterprise did not 


succeed, for the ship when laden with the image 
could not be made to move. The men then took 
the image hack to the coast of Samos and sailed — 
away. When the Samians found it, they tied it 
to a tree, but Admete purified it and restored it to 
the temple of Samos. In commemoration of this 
event the Samians celebrated an annual festival . 
called Tonea. This story seems to be an invention 


of the Argives, by which they intended to prove 


that the worship of Hera in their place was older 
than in Samos. eR ee AN] 

ADME’TUS ("Adunros), a son of Pheres, the 
founder and king of Pherae in Thessaly, and of — 
Periclymene orClymene. (Apollod.i. 8.§2,9.§14) . 
He took part in the Calydonian chase and the ex- 


pedition of the Argonauts. (Apollod.i.9.§16; Hy- : 


gin, Fab. 14.173.) When he had succeeded his — 
father as king of Pherae, he sued for the hand of — 
Alcestis, the daughter of Pelias, who promised her 


to him on condition that he should come to her in — 


a chariot drawn by lions and boars. This task 


Admetus performed by the assistance of Apollo, 


who served him according to some accounts out of | 
attachment to him (Schol ad Eurip. Alcest, 2; 


| Callim. 4, in Apoll. 46, &e.), or according to others 


because he was obliged to serve a mortal for one 
year for having slain the Cyclops. (Apollod. iii. 10. 
§ 4.) On the day of his marriage with Alcestis, | 

Admetus neglected to offer a sacrifice to Artemis, — 
and when in the evening he entered the bridal 


chamber, he found there a number of snakes rolled — 


up in a lump. Apollo, however, reconciled — 
Artemis to him, and at the same time induced the 


Moirae to grant to Admetus deliverance. from . r 
death, if at the hour of his death his father, mother, 


or wife would die for him. Alcestis did so, but 


Kora, or according to others Heracles, brought her o 
back to the upper world. (Apollod, i9. § 15; com 0 o 0 
(“Adunros), king of the Molos- 
sians in the time of Themistocles, who, when swo 


pare ALCESTIS,) | 
_ADME'TUS 


preme at Athens, had opposed him, perhaps not 
without insult, in some suit to the people. But when - 
flying from the officers who were ordered to seize - 


| him as a party to the treason of Pausanias, and 
driven from Coreyra to Epirus, he found himself 


upon some emergency, with no hope of refuge but 
the house of Admetus, Admetus was absent; but 
-Phthia his queen welcomed the stranger, and bade _ 
him, as the most solemn form of supplication — 


among the Molossians, take her son, the young 


prince, and sit with him in his hands upon the . : 
hearth. Admetus on his return home assured him — 
of protection; according to another account in- 


Plutarch, he himself, and not Pthia enjoined the 
form as affording him a pretext for refusal: he, at. 


any rate, shut his ears to all that the Athenian ~~ 


and Laeedaemonian commissioners, who soon after o 0 
wards arrived, could say; and sent Themistocles 0o 


.1.136,137; Plut. Them. 


` ADME'TUS. (‘Adun7os), a Greek epigram- 


matist, who lived in the early part of the second oS dee 


C2. 


by Hippolyte, queen of the Amazons. (Apollod. ii, = 


n 


! century after Christ. | jne line of his is preserved 
by Lucian. (Demonax, 443 Brunck, Anal. iti. p. 
Lye Se TCPM 


ADO’NEUS (‘Adwveds), 1. A surname of 


<- Bacchus; signifies the Ruler. (Auson. Epigr. xxix. 


9. 35; Catull 


g for Adonis. (Plaut. Menaech. i. 2. : 


xxix, 9.) ; 


ADONIS (“Adwvis), according to Apollodorus 


son 


(ii. 14, § 3)a son of Cinyras and Medarme, accord- 
ing to Hesiod (ap. Apollod. iii. 14. § 4) a son of 
Phoenix and Alphesiboea, and according to the 
cyclic poet Panyasis (ap. Apollod. l: e.) a son of 
Theias, king of Assyria, who begot him by his 
own daughter Smyrna. (Myrrha.) The ancient 
story ran thus: Smyrna had neglected the wor- 
-ship of Aphrodite, and was punished by the god- 
-dess with an unnatural love for her father. With 
the assistance of her nurse she contrived to share 
her father’s bed without being known to him. 
When he discovered the crime he wished to kill 


her; but she fled, and on being nearly overtaken, 


prayed to the gods to make her invisible. They 
were moved to pity and changed her into a tree 
called oudpya, After the lapse of nine months 
the tree burst, and Adonis was born. Aphrodite 
was so much charmed with the beauty of the infant, 

.. that she concealed it in a chest which she entrust- 
ed to Persephone ; but when the latter discovered 
the treasure she had in her keeping, she refused to 
give it up. The case was brought before Zeus, 
who decided the dispute by declaring that during 
four months of every year Adonis should be left to 

_ himself, during four months he should belong to 
<e Persephone, and during the remaining four to 
Aphrodite. Adonis however preferring to live 
with Aphrodite, also spent with her the four 
months over which he had controul. After- 
wards Adonis died of a wound which he received 
» . from a boar during the chase. Thus far the story 
of Adonis was related by Panyasis. 


— furnish various. alterations and additions to it, | 
According to Hyginus (Fab. 58, 164, 251, 271), 


Smyrna was punished with the love for her father, 
-o> beeause her mother Cenchreis had provoked the 
- anger of Aphrodite by extolling the beauty of her 
~ daughter above that of the goddess. Smyrna after 
the discovery of her crime fled into a forest, where 
she was changed into a. tree from which Adonis 
_eame forth, when her father split it. with his 


se sword. The dispute between Aphrodite and Per- 

` sephone was according to some accounts settled by |. | 
totle. (Athen. xv. p. 673, e with Schweighiuser’s — 
note.) eS | 


-.. Calliope, whom Zeus appointed as mediator þe- 
tween. them. (Hygin. Poet. Astron. ii. 7.) Ovid 


z : (Met. x. 300, &c.) adds the following features: 


 Myrrha’s love of her father was excited by the 


_. Furies; Lucina assisted her when she gave birth to | 


i Adonis, and the Naiads anointed him with the 


always: cauti 
` Ata farys oA 


the form of a boar a 
ad Virg: Hel. x18 5 
ed. Gale.) A. third ‘story relat 

carried off Adonis, (Phanocles ap, Pla 


tolem, Hephaest. i. p- 306, 


} 


immediately flowers sprang up. 


“2, Adoneus is sometimes used by Latin poets 


Later writers 


tears of his mother, & e. with the fluid which 
trickled from the tree. Adonis grew up a most 
“beautiful youth, and Venus loved him and shared. 

~ with him the pleasures of the chase, though she | 
ioned him against the wild beasts. 
d a boar which killed him in | 
ig to some traditions Ares | 
to others, Apollo assumed | 
nus killed Adonis. (Serv. | 4 
‘some writers from Adrastus, who is said to have ~~ 
built the first sanctuary of Nemesis on the river 


ted that Dionysus | built the | is 
. | Asopus. (Strab. xiii. p. 588), and by others from 


= ADRASTETA. 


| k 5.) When Aphrodite was “informed. of her | 


beloved being wounded, she hastened. to the spot 
and sprinkled nectar into his blood, from which 

Various other 
modifications of the story may be read in Hyginus 
(Poet. Astron. ii. 7), Theocritus (Idyll. xv.), 
Bion (Jdyll. i.) and in the scholiast on Lyco- 
phron. (839, &c.) From the double marriage of- 


| Aphrodite with Ares and Adonis sprang Priapus. 


(Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. i. 9, 32.) Besides 


| him Golgos and Beroe are likewise called children 


of Adonis and Aphrodite. (Schol. ad Theocrit xv, 
100; Nonni Dionys. xli. 155.) On his death 
Adonis was obliged to descend into the lower 
world, but he was allowed to spend six months 
out of every year with his beloved Aphrodite in 
the upper world. (Orph. hymn. 55, 10.) | 

The worship of Adonis, which in later times 
was spread over nearly all the countries round the 
Mediterranean, was, as the story itself sufficiently 
indicates, of Asiatic, or more especially of Phoeni- 
cian origin. (Lucian, de dea Syr. c- 6.) Thence it 
was transferred. to Assyria, Egypt, Greece, and 


even to Italy, though of course with various mo- 


difications. In the Homeric poems no trace of it 
occurs, and the later Greek poets changed the 
original symbolic account of Adonis into a poetical 
story. In the Asiatic religions Aphrodite was the 
fructifying principle of nature, and Adonis appears 
to haye reference to the death of nature in winter 
and its revival in spring—hence he spends six 
months in the lower and six in the upper world, 
His death and his return to life were celebrated 
in annual festivals (ASwvia) at Byblos, Alexandria 
in Egypt, Athens, and other places. [Ia 8.] | 


ADRANUS (Adpavds), a Sicilian divinity who 


was worshipped in all the island, but especially at 
Adranus, a town near Mount Aetna. (Plat. Timol 

12; Diodor. xiv. 37.) Hesychius (s. v. MaAsmoi) 
represents the god as the father of the Palici. 
According to Aelian (Hisi. Anim. xi. 20), about 
1000 sacred dogs were kept near his temple. 
Some modern critics consider this divinity to be of — 
eastern origin, and connect the name Adranus 


with the Persian Adar (fire), and regard him as 


the same as the Phoenician Adramelech, and as 
a personification of the sun or of fire in general. 
(Bochart, Geograph. Sacra, pe 530.) [L.S] 

ADRANTUS, ARDRANTUS. or ADRAS- 
TUS, a contemporary of Athenaeus, who wrote a 
commentary in five books upon the work of Theo- 
phrastus, entitled rept "Héav, to which he added a 
sixth book upon the Nicomachian Ethies of Aris- 


ADRASTEIA (ASpdoren), 1. A Cretan 


nymph, daughter of Melisseus, to whom Rhea 
į entrusted the infant Zeus to be reared in the Die- 

taean grotto. In this office Adrasteia was assisted 
by her sister Ida and the Curetes (Apollod, hd. 0” 


§ 6; Callimach. hymn. in Jor 47), whom the 


 scholiast on Callimachus calls her brothers. Apol- 
lonius Rhodius (iii. 132, &c.) relates that she gave 
to the infant Zeus a beautiful globe (o@atpa) to 


play. with, and on some Cretan coins Zeus is 


represented. sitting upon a globe. (Spanh. ad — 


Callim. bogyo ETR Pe ee eee 
2. A surname of Nemesis, which is derived by. 


the verb 8i8pdoxew, according to which it would | fell in this war, was Aegialeus, tHe son of Adras- 
signify the goddess whom none can escape. (Valc- | tus. After having built a temple of Nemesis in 
ken. ad Herod, iii. 40.) _  [L.$.] 1 the neighbourhood of Thebes [ApRasrata], he set 
ADRASTYNE. [ApRasrus] | out on his return home. But weighed down by 
ADRASTUS (“Adpacros), a son of Talaus, | old age and grief at the death of his son he died at 
“king of Argos, and of Lysimache. (Apollod. i. 9. | Megara and was buried there. (Paus. i. 43. § L.) 
§ 13.) . Pausanias (ii. 6. § 3) calls his mother After his death he was worshipped in several paris 
 Lysianassa, and Hyginus (Fab. 69) Eurynome. of Greece, as at Megara (Paus. l ¢.), at Sicyon. 
(Comp. Schol. ad Eurip. Phoen. 423.) During a where his memory was celebrated in tragic cho- 
feud between the most powerful houses in Argos, | ruses (Herod. v. 67), and in Attica, (Paus. i. 30. 
Talaus was slain by Amphiaraus, and Adrastus | §4.) The legends about Adrastus and the two 
being expelled from his dominions fled to Polybus, | wars against Thebes have furnished most ample 
then king of Sicyon, When Polybus died with- | materials for the epic as well as tragic poets of 
out heirs, Adrastus succeeded him on the throne Greece (Paus, ix. 9. 8 3), and some works of art 
of Sicyon; and during his reign he is said to have | relating to the stories about Adrastus are mentioned 
instituted the Nemean games, (Hom. JZ. ii. 5725 | m Pausanias. (iii. 18. § 7, x. 10. §2) 0 
Pind. Nem. ix. 30, &c.; Herod. v. 67; Paus. i. | From Adrastus the female patronymic Adrastine 
6. $ 3.) Afterwards, however, Adrastus became | was formed. (Hom, I4 v. 412) o ELST 
reconciled to Amphiaraus, gave him his sister Eri- | _ ADRASTUS (“Adpacros), a son of the Phry- 
phyle in marriage, and returned to his kingdom of | gian king Gordius, who had unintentionally killed 
Argos. During the time he reigned there it hap- his brother, and was In consequence expelled by 
pened that Tydeus of Calydon and Polynices of his father and deprived of everything. Hetook. ` 
Thebes, both fugitives from their native countries, refuge asa suppliant at the court of king Croesus, 
met at Argos near the palace of Adrastus, and who purified him and received him kindly, After 
came to words and from words to blows. On some time he was sent out as guardian of Atys, 
hearing the noise, Adrastus hastened to them and | the son of Croesus, who was to deliver the coun- 
separated the combatants, in whom he immediately | try from a wild boar which had made great havoc. ~ 
recognised the two men that had been promised to | all around. Adrastus had the misfortune to kill 
him by an oracle as the future husbands of two | prince Atys, while he was aiming at the wild 
of his daughters; for one bore on his shield | beast. Croesus pardoned the unfortunate man, as 
the figure of a boar, and the other that of a | he saw in this accident. the will of the gods and 
lion, and the oracle was, that one of his daughters | the fulfilment of a prophecy; but Adrastus could — 
was to marry a boar and the other a lion. Adras- | not endure to live longer and killed himself on the 
tus therefore gave his daughter Deipyle to Tydeus, | tomb of Atys. (Herod. i, 85—45.) LL: Sy ee 
and Argela to Polynices, and at the same time | ADRASTUS (‘Adpacros), of Aphrodisias, a 
promised to lead each of these princes back to his | Peripatetic philosopher, who lived in the second 
own country. Adrastus now prepared for war | century after Christ, the author of a treatise on 
against Thebes, although Amphiaraus foretold that | the arrangement of Aristotle’s writings and his — _ 
all who should engage in it should perish, with | system of philosophy, quoted by Simplicius (Prae 9 00 
the exception of Adrastus. (Apollod, iii, 6. § 1, | fut. in viii. lib. Phys.), and by Achilles Tatius = coo 
 &e3 Hygin. Fab. 69, 70.) og : | (p82). Some commentaries of his on the Timaeus = 
Thus arose the celebrated war of the “Seven | of Plato are also quoted by Porphyry (ps 270, in 04. 
against Thebes,” in which Adrastus was joined by | Hermonica Ptolemaei), and a treatise on the Cates 0 
‘six other heroes, viz. Polynices, Tydeus, Amphia- | gories of Aristotle by Galen. None of these have... 
raus, Capaneus, Hippomedon, and Parthenopaeus. | come down tous; but a work on Harmonics, wept o = 0 
= Instead of Tydeus and Polynices other legends | ‘Appovucdy, is preserved, in MS., in the Vatican. 00e oo 
© mention Eteoelos and Mecisteus. This war ended | Library. | : es ey 
i, as unfortunately as Amphiaraus had predicted, | ADRIANUS. [HADRIANUS] 0 c a 
and Adrastus alone was saved by the swiftness of | ADRIA’NUS (A8piavés), a Greek rhetorician 


his horse Areion, the gift of Heracles. (Hom. J, | born at Tyre in Phoenicia, who flourished under — 
xxiii, 346, &c.; Paus. vill. 25. $5; Apollod. iii | the emperors M. Antoninus and Commodus. He’ 

6.) Creon of Thebes refusing to allow the bodies | was the pupil of the celebrated Herodes Atticus, — 
of the six heroes to be buried, Adrastus went to 
Athens and implored the assistance of the Athe- 


nians. Theseus was persuaded to undertake an | ment does not seem to have impaired their mutual. 
expedition against Thebes; he took the city and | regard; Herodes declared that the unfinished 


delivered up the bodies of the fallen heroes. to | 

their friends for burial. (Apollod. iii. 7. § 1; 

‘Pans. ix, 9. 81) oe o : noe 

Ten years after this Adrastus persuaded the 

seven sons of the heroes, who had fallen in the 

. war against Thebes, to. make a new attack upon. 

(that city, and Amphiaraus now declared that. the- 

gods approved of the undertaking, and promised 

suceess. (Paus. ix. 9..§ 23 Apollod. iii. 7. § 2.) 

. This war is celebrated in ancient story as the war 

_ of the Epigoni (Erlyovo).. Thebes was taken and | | + BE n 

>o c razed tothe ground, after the greater part of its] t nd acquittal for the murder of a begging =. 
Inhabitants had left the city on the advice of | s t who had insulted him: Adrianus had reo = 
= Tiresias. (Apollod. ili. 7. § 2—4; Herod. v. 61; | torted by styling such insults Siypara rópewv, but 

. Strab. vil. p. 325.) The only. Argive hero that | his pupils were not content with weapons of =o 00007 


A story may be seen in Philostratus of his- : : a : 


cue ridicule.. The Visit of M. Antoninus to Athens | AEA CIDES 
made him acquainted with Adrianus, whom he | 
“invited to Rome and honoured with his friendship: | 


the emperor even condescended to set the thesis of 
a declamation for him. After the death of Anto- 
~ninus he became the private secretary of Commodus. 
- Hisdeath took place at Rome in the eightieth year 
of his age, not later than a. D. 192, if it be true 


a that Commodus (who. was assassinated.at the end 


of this year) sent him a letter on his death-bed, 
which he is represented as kissing with devout 
earnestness in his last moments. (Philostr. Viz. 
Adrian. 5 Suidas, s. v. "Adpiavds.) Of the works 
attributed to him by Suidas three declamations 
only are extant. 
-Allatius in the Excerpta Varia Graecorum So- 
` phistarum ae Rhetoricorum, Romae, 1641, and by 
-Walz in the first volume of the Rhetores Graeci, 
18320 7. B. J] 
` ADRIA'NUS ('Aðpavós), a Greek poet, who 
“wrote an epic poem on the history of Alexander 
the Great, which was called *AAefav3pras. Of this 
` poem the seventh book is mentioned (Steph. Byz. 
g. w Sdvera), but we possess only a fragment con- 
sisting of one line. (Steph. Byz. s. v. “Agrpaia.) 
Suidas (s. v. “Appiavds) mentions among other 
poems of Arrianus one called *AAetavdpids, and 
there can be no doubt that this is the work of 
Adrianus, which he by mistake attributes to his 
Arrianus. (Meineke, in the Abkandl, der Berlin. 
Akademie, 1832, p. 124.) oe og Ade ed 
O ADRIA/NUS (Adpmavés) flourished, according 
<- to Archbishop Usher, A.D. 433. There is extant 
of his, in Greek, Zsagoge Sacrarum Literarum, re- 
~ commended by Photius (No. 2) to beginners, edited 
by Dav. Hoeschel, 4to. Aug. Vindel. 1602, and 


among the Critic? Saeri. fol. Lond. 1660. [A.J.C.] 
 ADU'STUS (Adodotas), according to the account 
of Xenophon in the Cyropaedeia, was sent by 
Cyrus with an army into Caria, to put an end to 
~~ the feuds which existed in the country. He after- 


wards assisted Hystaspes in subduing Phrygia, 
-and was made satrap of Caria, as the inhabitants 
. had requested. (vil. 4. §1, &c. vii. 6.87.) 
- ABA, [Gara] oa hale 
. AEA, a huntress who was metamorphosed hy 
<: the gods into the fabulous island bearing the same 
name, in order to rescue her from the pursuit 
: of Phasis, the river-god. 
MOBY e a e Be 


a ye [L. 8.] 
o ABIACES (Aidens). 


1. The father of Syloson 


a : and Polyerates, (Herod. iii. 39, 139, vi. 18.) 
2. The son of Syloson, and the grandson of the 


| i preceding, was tyrant of Samos, but was deprived 
_ of bis tyranny by Aristagoras, when the Ionians 


. revolted from the Persians, B. c. 500. He then 
_ fled to the Persians, and induced the Samians to 
oo ‘abandon ‘the other Ionians in the sea-fight between 

the Persians and Ionians. After this battle, in 


a a ete eleatod, tee was rentored o 
p i the pape aes 
 — (Herod. iv, 138, vi. 13, 14, 25.) 


ooo AEA'CIDES (Alakidns), a patronymic from 
O o Aeacus and given. to various of his descendants, 
as Peleus (Ov. Met. xi. 227, &e., xii. 365; Hom. 
Hl, xvi, 15), Telamon (Ov. Met. viii. 4; Apollon. 


These have been edited by Leo 


(Val. Flace. i. 742, v. 


tyranny of Samos by the Persians, B. c. 494. 


“ABACUS. 


(Aiaxl8ys), the son of Arymbas, 
king of Epirus, succeeded to the throne on the 


death of his cousin Alexander, who was slain in 


Italy. (Liv. viii. 24.) Aeacides married Phthia, — 


the daughter of Menon of Pharsalus, by whom he 


had the celebrated Pyrrhus and two daughters, 
Deidameia and Trofas. In 3.c. 317 he assisted 


-Polysperchon in restoring Olympias and the young 


Alexander, who was then only five years old, to 
Macedonia. In the following year he marched to 
the assistance of Olympias, who was hard pressed 
by Cassander ; but the Epirots disliked the service, 


rose against Aeacides, and drove him from the 


kingdom. Pyrrhus, who was then only two 
years old, was with difficulty saved from destruc- 
tion by some faithful servants. But becoming tired 
of the Macedonian rule, the Epirots recalled Aeg- 
cides in B. c. 313; Cassander immediately sent an 
army against him under Philip, who conquered 
him the same year in two battles, in the last of 


which he was killed. (Paus, i 11; Diod. xix. 11, 


36,74; Plut. Pyrrh. L 2). | 3 

AB’ACUS (Afanos), a son of Zeus and Aegina, 
a daughter of the river-god Asopus. He was born 
in the island of Oenone or Qenopia, whither 
Aegina had been carried by Zeus to secure her | 
from the anger of her parents, and whence this 
island was afterwards called Aegina. (Apollod. 
iii, 12. § 6; Hygin. Feb. 52; Paus. ji 29. § | 
2; comp. Nonn. Dionys. vi. 212; Ov. Met. vi. 
118, vii. 472, &e.) According to some ac 
counts Aeacus was a son of Zeus and Europa. 
Some traditions related that at the time when 
Aeacus was born, Aegina was not yet inhabited, 
and that Zeus changed the ants (uupunees) 
of the island into men (Myrmidones) over whom 
Aeacus ruled, or that he made men grow up out | 
of the earth. (Hes. Fragm. 67, ed. Gittling ; Apol- 


lod, iii. 12. § 6; Paus. e) Ovid (Met vii. 520, 


comp. Hygin. Fab. 52; Strab. viii. p.875), onthe 
other hand, supposes that the island was not unin- 
habited at the timeof the birth of Aeacus, and states 
that, in the reign of Aeacus, Hera, jealous of 
Aegina, ravaged the island bearing the name of the 


latter by sending a plague or a fearful dragon into 


it, by which nearly all its inhabitants were carried 
off, and that Zeus restored the population by 
changing the ants into men. These legends, as 
Müller justly remarks (Aeginetica), are nothing 
but a mythical account of the colonisation of 
Aegina, which seems to have been originally in- 
habited by Pelasgians, and afterwards received 
colonists from Phthiotis, the seat of the Myrmi- 
dones, and from Phlins on the Asopus. Aeacus 
while he reigned in Aegina was renowned in all 
Greece for his justice and piety, and was fre- 
quently called upon to settle disputes not only 
among men, but even among the gods themselves. 


(Pind. Isth. viii. 48, &e.; Paus. i 39. § 5.) He 


was such a favourite with the latter, that, when 


Greece was visited by a drought in consequence of — 
{a murder which had been committed (Diod. iv. 


60, 61; Apollod. ii, 12. § 6), the oracle of Delphi 


declared that the calamity would not cease unless: 
-Aeacus prayed to the gods that it might; which 

-he accordingly did, and it ceased in consequence, — 

| Aeacus himself shewed his gratitude by erecting a 

| temple to Zeus Panhellenius on mount Panhel- = 
| lenion (Paus. ii. 30. § 4), and the Aeginetans 
| afterwards built a sanctuary in their island called 
| Aeaceum, which was a square place enclosed by 


| -| AEDESIA. A 
walls of white marble. Aeacus was believed in 


later. times to be buried under the altar in this 


sacred enclosure. (Paus. ii. 29.§ 6.) Alegend pre- 
served in Pindar (Ol. viii. 39, &c.) relates that 


` Apollo and Poseidon took Aeacus as their assistant 


in building the walls of Troy. When the work 


` was completed, three dragons rushed against the 


wall, and while the two of them which attacked 


-those parts of the wall built by the gods fell down 
~~ dead, the third forced its way into the city through 
the part built by Aeacus. Hereupon Apollo pro- 
phesied that Troy would fall through the hands of | 


the Aeacids. Aeacus was also believed by the 
Aeginetans to have surrounded their island with 


high cliffs to protect it against pirates. (Paus. 11.29. 


§ 5.) Several other incidents connected with the 
story of Aeacus are mentioned by Ovid. (Med. vil. 
506, &e, ix. 435, &c.) By Endeis Aeacus had 
two sons, Telamon and Peleus, and by Psamathe 


a son, Phocus, whom he preferred to the two 


others, who contrived to kill Phocus during a 


© contest, and then fled from their native island. 


~[Pxureus; Tenamon.] After his death Aeacus 


beeame one of the three judges in Hades (Ov. 
Met. xiii, 25; Hor. Carm. ti. 13.22), and accord- 
ing to Plato (Gorg. p. 523; compare Apolog. p. 
41; Isocrat. Evag. 5) especially for the shades of 
Europeans. Tn works of art he was represented 
bearing a sceptre and the keys of Hades, (Apollod. 
iii. 12. $6; Pind. Isthm. vii. 47, &e.) Aeacus 
had sanctuaries both at Athens and in Aegina 


— (Paus. ii. 29. § 6; Hesych. s vy Schol ad Pind. 


Nem, xii 155), and the Aeginetans regarded 


him as the tutelary deity of their island. (Pind. 
Nem. viii. 22.) 


[L.S] 
AEAEA (Alaia) 1. A surname of Medeia, 
derived from Aea, the country where her father 


_ Acëtes ruled. (Apollon. Rhod. iii. 1135.) 


2. A surname of Circe, the sister of Acétes, 


(Hom, Od. ix. 82; Apollon, Rhod. iv. 559; Virg. 


aden. ii, 886.) Her son Telegonus is likewise 


mentioned with this surname. (Aeacus, Propert. 


ii, 23. § 42.) l 

= 3. A surname of Calypso, who was believed to 

have inhabited a small island of the name of Aeaea 

in the straits between Italy and Sicily. (Pomp. 

Mela, ii. 7; Propert. iii, 10. 31.) [L. S] 
AEA'NTIDES (Alayri8ys). I. The tyrant of 


. Lampsacus, to whom Hippias gave his daughter 


gens was originally patrician. 
seem to have been a family-name, but only a sur- 


Archedice in marriage. (Thue. vi. 59.) | 
2. A tragic poet of Alexandria, mentioned as 
one of the seven poets who formed the Tragic 
Pleiad. He lived in the time of the second Ptolemy. 
(Schol. ad Hephaest. pe 32, 93, ed. Paw., | 
AEBU’‘TIA GENS, contained two families, the 


‘names of which are Carus and Exva. The for- | 


mer was. plebeian, the latter patrician; but the 
Cornicen: does not. 


name given to Postumus Aebutius Elva, who was. 


o Aebutius Elva in Bc. 176. Se ere 
- It is doubtful to which of the family P. Aebutius | 
_ belonged, who disclosed to the consul the existence | belii 
of the Bacchanalia at Rome, and was rewarded by | fate 
the senate in consequence, B c.. 186. (Liv. xxxix. | twe 
9, 11, 19.) poet a e: 


consul in Bc. 442. This gens was distinguished | 
in the early ages, but from the time of the above- | 


mentioned Aebutius Elva, no patrician member of 
it held any curule office till the 


| AEDE'SIA (Aifeala),a female philosopher of the 


praetorship of M. | 


| new Platonic school, lived in the fifth century after 7 
Christ at Alexandria. She was a relation of Syria- 


nus and the wife of Hermeias, and was equally 
celebrated for her beauty and her virtues. After 
the death of her husband, she devoted herself to 
relieving the wants of the distressed and the edu- 
cation of her children. She accompanied the latter 
to Athens, where they went to study philosophy, 


and was received with great distinction by all the 


philosophers there, and especially by Proclus, to 
whom she had’ been betrothed by Syrianus, when 
she was quite young. She lived to a considerable 
age, and her funeral oration was pronounced by 
Damascius, who was then a young man, in hexa- 
‘meter verses. The names of her sons were Am- 
monius and Heliodorus, (Suidas, s. v.; Damascius, — 
ap. Phot. cod, 242, p. 341, b. ed. Bekker.) Ar 
-© AEDE'SIUS (Aidéowos), a Cappadocian, called 
a Platonic or perhaps more correctly an. Eclectic | 
philosopher, who lived in the fourth century, the 
friend and most distguished disciple of Iamblichus. : 
After the death of his master the school of Syria 
was dispersed, and Aedesius fearing the real or 


| fancied hostility of the Christian emperor Constan- 


tine to philosophy, took refuge in divination, An. 
oracle in hexarmeter verse represented a pastoral 
life as his only retreat, but his disciples, perhaps 
calming his fears by a metaphorical interpretation, — 
compelled him to resume his instructions. He 
settled at Pergamus, where he numbered among 
his pupils the emperor Julian, After the accession 

of the latter to. the imperial purple he invited 

Aedesius to continue his instructions, but the de- 


wo sisters conspired against Polytechnus and 


| killed his son Itys, whom they placed before him — 
lin a dish, Aédon fled with Chelidonis to her 


ogg aes a Re a = BS Maan  AEGERIA. — = 
- fathen who, when Palytets came in putt of | Analg, i. p. 16, &e. 5 Creuset, Spel iv. pe 
his wife, had him bound, smeared with honey, (458, &e.) : = [LSJ 


-and thus exposed him to the insects. - Aëdon now | AEGAEON (Alyalwv), a son of Uranus by- 
-` took pity upon the sufferings of her husband, and | Gaea. — Aegaeon and his. brothers Gyges and 
= when her relations were on the point of killing her | Cottus are known under the name of the Uranids 
~ for this weakness, Zeus changed Polytechnus into | (Hes. Theog. 502, &c.), and are described as huge 
a pelican, the brother of Aédon into a whoop, her | monsters with a hundred arms (exardyxeipes) and 
father into a sea-eagle, Chelidonis into a swallow, fifty heads. (Apollod, il. $ Ly Hes. Theoy. 149, 
< and Aédon herself into a nightingale. This mythus | &c.) Most writers mention the third Uranid 
seems to have originated in mere etymologies, and | under the name of Briareus instead of Aegaeon, 
‘is of the same class as that about Philomele and | which is explained in a passage of Homer (Z. i. 
Pone ee DA [L. S.] | 403, &c.), who says that men called him Acvaeon, 
-AEE/TES or AEE’TA (Ahjrns), a son of | but the gods Briareus. On one occasion when the 
Heliosand Perseis. (Apollod. i. 9. § 1; Hes. Theog. | Olympian gods were about to put Zeus in chains, 
957.) According to others his mother’s name was | Thetis called in the assistance of Aegacon, who 
` Persa (Hygin: Praef p. 14, ed. Staveren), or compelled the gods to desist from their intention. 
- Antiope, (Schol. ad Pind. OL xiii, 52.) He was (Hom. J l. i 398, &e.) According to Hesiod 
-a brother of Circe, Pasiphae, and Perses. (Hygin. | (Theog. 154, &c. 617, &e.), Aegueon and his 
hey Apollod. } c. ; Hom. Od. x. 136, &. 5; Cic. brothers were hated by U anus from the time of 
de Nat. Deor. iii. 19.) He was married to Idyia, their birth, in consequence of which they were 
a daughter of Oceanus, by whom he had two concealed in the depth of the earth, where they 
daughters, Medeia and Chalciope, and one son, remained until the Titans began their war against 
- Absyrtus (Hesiod. Theog. 960.; Apollod. i. 9, 23.), | Zeus, On the advice of Gaea Zeus delivered the 
He was king of Colchis at the time when Phrixus | Uranids from their prison, that they might assist 
-brought thither the golden fleece. At one time he | him. The hundred-armed giants conquered the 
“was expelled from his kingdom by his brother | Titans by hurling at them three hundred rocks at 
- Perses, but was restored by his daughter Medeja. | once, and secured the victory to Zeus, who thrust 
(Apollod. i. 9. § 28.) Compare Apsyrrus, Ar- | the Titans into Tartarus and placed the Hecaton- 
 GonauTan, JASON, and Mepera,  [L.S.] | cheires at its gates, or, according to others, in the 
 AEE'TIS, AEE’/TIAS, and AEETI’NE, are | depth of the ocean to guard them. (Hes. Theog. 
` patronymic forms from Aeétes, and are used by | 617, Ke. 815, &e.) According to a legend in 
Roman poets to designate his daughter Medeia. | Pausanias (ii. 1. 9 0, il. 4. § 7), Briareus was chosen 
(Ov. Met. vii, 9, 296, Heroid. vi. 103 ; Val. Flacc. | as arbitrator in the dispute between Poseidon and 


: viii. 233.) = [L.S] | Helios, and adjudged the Isthmus to the former 
> AEGA (Alyn), according to Hyginus (Poet. | and the Acrocorinthus to the latter. The Seholiast 


_. Astr. ii.13) a daughter of Olenus, who was a de- 
»-seendant of Hephaestus. Aega and her sister 
< Helice nursed the infant Zeus in Crete, and the 
< former was afterwards changed by the god into 
_ the constellation called Capella. According to 
other traditions mentioned by Hyginus, Aega was 
a daughter of Melisseus, king of Crete, and was 
~ chosen to suckle the infant Zeus ; but as she was 


ordinary powers of nature, such as are manifested 
in the violent commotions of the earth, as carth- 
quakes, voleanic eruptions and the like, seems to — 
| explain best the various accounts about them. [L.8.] 
= AEGAEUS (Aiyaies), a surname of Posei- 
j don, derived from the town of Aegae in Euboen, 
near which he had a magnificent temple upon a 
hill.” (Strab. ix. p. 405; Virg. den. iii, 74, where 
Servius erroneously derives the name from the- 
Aggean. séa.) 9 ee es PRS 
< AEGEIDES (Alyeldys), a patronymic from 
-Aegeus, and especially used to designate Theseus, 


| compare AEGEUS. 


{is S] 


{in Roman. mythology, from whom, according to 
| the legends of early Roman story, Numa received 
| his instructions respecting the forms of worship. 


~ of which brings st 
150), and the other referring 
_ was believed to have suckled: the infant Zeus in | gushéd forth from a dark recess, was dedicated by 
_ Crete. ~ (Compare Butimann in Ideler’s Ursprung | him to the Camenae. (Liy. i. 21): The Roman 

idi . 309 ;- Böttiger, | legends, however, point out two- distinet places 


d Bedeutung der Sternnamen, p 


on Apollonius Rhodius (i. 1163) represents Ae- 


| (Hom. Z} i. 265; Ov. Heroid. iv, 59, iL 67 


| AEGE'RIA or EGE'RIA, one of the Camenae 


nstellation Capella, the rise | which he introduced. (Liv. i. 19; Val. Max. 
and tempests (Arat, Phaex. | § 1.) The grove in which the king had his in. 
to the goat which | terviews with the goddess, and in which a well 


-pome time at Athens on her return from Corinth | 2 


| iad to ene one néar Aricia (Virg. Aen. vii, 
781, &e.; Ovid, Fast. iii, 263, Ae Strab. v. 

239.5 Plut. Num. 4; Lactant. i. 22. $ 1), and 
the other neat- the. city of Rome at the Porta 
Capena, in the valley now called Caparella, where 
the sacred shield had fallen from heaven, and 
where Numa was likewise believed to have had 
interviews with his beloved Camena. (Plat, Num. 
183 Juv. ii. 12.) Ovid (Met. xv. 431, &e.; 
compare Strab. Zc.) relates that, after the death | 
of Numa, Aegeria fled into the shady g grove in the 
-vale of Aricia, and there disturbed by her lamen- 
tations the worship of Diana which had been 
brought thither from Tauris by Orestes, or, ac- 
cording to others, by Hippolytus. Virgil (Aen. 
yii. 761) makes Hippolytus and Acweria the 
parents of Virbius, who was undoubtedly a native | 


‘Italian hero. This is one of the most remarkable 
instances of the manner in which the worship of a | Cadmean colonists at Sparta, while, according to 


Greek divinity or hero was engrafted upon and | Herodotus, they received their name of Aegeids 
combined with a purely Italian w worship. sAcgeria | from the later Aegeus, the son of Oeolycus, (Pind. | 
was regarded as a prophetic divinity, and also as | P? wth. v. 101; Tsik. vii. 18, &c., with the Schol.) — 


heroes of Attics ; and one of the. Attie eae 
(Acgeis) derived its name from him. (Paus. i. 5. 
§ 2.) His grave, called the heroum of eet was 
believed to be at Athens (Pans. i. 22. § 5), and 
Pausanias mentions two statues of him, one at 
Athens and the other at Delphi, the latter of which 
had been made of the tithes, of the booty ` taken 
by the Athenians at Marathon. (Pans. i. 5. § 2, 
x. 10. $1.) | | 

2, The eponymic hero of the phyle called the 
Aegeidae at Sparta, was a son of Oeolyeus, and 
grandson of Theras, the founder of the colony in 
‘Thera. (Herod. iv. 149.) All the Aegeids. were 
believed to be Cadmeans, who formed a “settlement, E 
at Sparta previous to the Dorian conquest: There 
is only this difference in the accounts, that, ac- 
cording to some, Aegeus was the leader of the 


pregnant women. (Festus, s. v- Eyeriae; compare | iii. 15. § 6; compare Iv, Peery ® [L SJ 
Wagner, Commentutio de Eyeriac fonte et specu AE GVALE or AE GLALEIA (AlyidAn or” 
eiusque situ, Marburg, 1824; Hartung, Die Relig. Alyiavei), a daughter of Adrastus and Am- 
der Rümer, ii. p. 203, &e. and 218, &e.) [L. 8.] | phithea, or of Aegialeus the son of Adrastus, 
AEGES’ ‘US. [ACESTES.] whence she bears the surname of Adrastine. (Hom... 
AEGEUS (Alyes) 1. According to some} Zl v. 412; Apollod. i. 8. $ 6,9. $13.) She was 
accounts a son of Pandion H. king of Athens, and | married to Diomedes, w ba, on his return from — 
of Pylia, while others call him a sou of Scyrius or | Troy, found her living in adultery with" Cometes. 
Phemius, and state that he was only an adopted | (Eustath, ad Zl v. p. 566.) The hero attributed 
son of Pandion. (Paus. i 5. § 3, &e.; Schol. ad | this misfortune to the anger of Aphrodite, whom, 
Lycophr. 494; Apollod. iii. 15. $5.) Pandion | he had wounded in the war against Troy, but 
had been eed from his kingdom by the | when Aegiale went so far as to threaten his life, — 
= Metionids, but Aegeus in conjunction with his | he fled to Italy. (Schol. ad Eycophr. 610; Ov. 
brothers, Pallas, Nysus, and Lyens restored him, 
and Aegeus being the eldest of the brothers suc- 
ceeded “Pandion: Acgeus first married Meta, a 
daughter of Hoples, and then Chaleiope, the 
ie of Rhexenor, neither of whom bore him 
any children, (Apollod, in, 15. §6,&e.) He ascrib- 


Met, xiv. 476, ke) According to Dictys Cretensis A 
(vi. 2), Aegiale, like Clytemnestra, had peen > 


report, that Diomedes was returning with a Trojan 


Fab. 26.) -Aegeus was one. a ‘the eponymic 2 


seduced to her criminal conduet by a treacherous . 


woman who lived with him as his wife, and on his 0. 
arrival at sages Aegiale expelled him. In Ovid oo 


“ed this misfortune to the anger ef Aphrodite, and | (Jéis, 349) she is described as the type of a bad 


in order to conciliate her introduced her worship | wife. ~ [GS] 
at Athens. (Pans. i. 14, $ 6.) Afterwards he begot 
Theseus by Aethra Ae rockon. (PI jut. Thes. 3; 


| 
| 
pS 
the giver of life, whence she was invoked i There was at "Spart aa heroum of Acgens, (P aus. 
| 
| 
Í 
| 
| 
Apollod. ii, 15. $75; Hygin. Fab. 37.) W hen |i. 9.§ 13; Hygin. Fad. 71.) He was the only. 


ABGVALEUS “(Atyoneds), oA bon of 6: 
Adrastus and Amphithea or Demoanassa. (Apollod. 


Theseus had ou up to manhood, and was in- | one among the Epigones. that fell in the wat ae A, 
formed of his descent, he went to Athens and de- | against Thebes. (Apollod. iii. 7. § 8; Paus. ix.5.§7; 9 


feated the fifty sons of his uncle Pallas, who | compare ADR astus.) He was worshipped as a 
beset! ihe kingly dignity of Athens, had made | hero at Pegae in Megaris, and it. was’ believed 
var upon Aegeus and deposed him, and also | that his body had been conveyed thither from 
wiled tò exclude Thesens from the succession. Thebes and been buried there, (Paus. i 44. §7.) 
(Plut. hes. 13.) - Aegeus was restored, hut died | 2. A son of Inachus and the Oceanid Melia, 
soon after. His death is related in the following from whom the part of Peloponnesus after- 
manner: When Theses went to Crete to deliver | wards called Achaia derived its name of Aegialcia, 
Athens from the tribute it had to pay to. Minos, | (Apollod. ii, 1.41.) According to a Sicy onian 
he promised his father that on his return he would | tradition he was an autochthon, brother of Phoro-. 
hoist white sails asa signal of his safety. On his | neus and first king of Sicyon, to whom the 
approach to the coast of Attica he “forgot bis foundation of the: town of Acgialeia was ascribed. 
o promise; and his father, who was watching on a (Paus, i i Sg anii U8 Tans 
_ rock on the seacoast, on perceiving the black sail, | 3. A son of Aeëtes. © [ARsYRTUS.] [L. 8 Jo 
thought that his son had perished and threw him | ~ AEGIDIUS, a Roman commander in “Gaul 
self into the sea, which according to some tradi- 
tions received from this event. the name of the 
a Aegaean. seat. (Plut. Tes. 22; Diod: iv. 615) 
Pans. i 22. $5; Hygin: Fab. 48; Serv. ad Aen. ii 
CHAJ Medeia, who was believed to have spen 


egidius did not oppose his return, and he retained : 


‘under: Majorianus. (A. D. 457—461.) After the oo 
death of the latter, he maintained an independent > 
“sovereignty in Gaul, and was elected by the Franks >- 

as their king, after they had banished Childeric. 
Four ears afterwards, Childerie was, restored; but: 


oe LB PERE is a to have: become: aa of a am| his ae iB Gaul till his death. x r a ae ve 


` AEGIDU'CHOS or AEGI’OCHOS (Atyido0-. 
-- Xos or Alryloyos),a surname of Zeus, as the bearer 
of the Aegis with which he strikes terror into the 

- impious and his enemies. (Hom. Zli. 202, ii. 157, 
875, &e.; Pind. Bth. iv. 99 ; Hygin. Poet. Astr. ii. 
18.) Others derive the surname from atë and ôx”, 
and take it as an allusion to Zeus being fed by a | 
~ goat, (Spanh. ad Callim. hymn. in Jov. 49.) [U.5.] 
 AE/GIMUS, or AEGI’MIUS (Afyipos, or 


mois, or the wielde 


Avyiutos), one of the most ancient of the Greek 
physicians, who is said by Galen (De Differ. Pals. 
i 2, iv. 2. 11. vol. viii, pp. 498, 716, 752) to 
have been the first person who wrote a treatise on 
the pulse. He was a native of Velia in Lucania, 


‘and is supposed to have lived before the time of 


Hippocrates, that is, in the fifth century before 
Christ. His work was entitled Mep Topór, De 
Palpitationibus, (a name which alone sufficiently 
indicates its antiquity,) and is not now in exist- 


‘ence. Callimachus (ap. Athen. xiv. p. 643, e.) men- 


tions an author named Aegimius, who wrote a 


work on the art of making cheesecakes (wAaxovy- 
=- Tomoukdy cdyypaupa), and Pliny mentions a per- 
son of the same name (H. N. vii. 49), who was 


said to have lived two hundred years; but whether 


these are the same or different individuals is quite 
uncertain — 


rw. A. G] 
AEGI/MIUS (Aiyluios), the mythical ancestor 


of the Doric race, who is described as their king 


and lawgiver at the time when they were yet in- 
habiting the northern parts of Thessaly. (Pind. 


Pyth. i. 124, vy. 96.) When involved in a war 
with the Lapithae, he called Heracles to his 
assistance, and promised him the third part of his 
territory, if he delivered him of his enemies. The 


Lapithae were conquered, but Heracles did not 


- ‘take for himself the territory promised to him by 
Aegimius, and left it in trust to the king who was 


to preserve it for the sons of Heracles. (Apollod. 


47. § 75. Diod. iv. 37.) Aegimius had two sons, 
` Dymas and Pamphylus, who migrated to Pelopon- 

mesus and were regarded as the ancestors of two 
“branches of the Doric race (Dymanes and Pam- 

~ phylians), while the third branch derived its name 
from Hyllus (Hylleans), the son of Heracles, who 
had been adopted by Aegimius. (Apollod. ii. 8. 


8383 Schol. ad Pind. Pyth. i. 121.) Respecting 
` the connexion between Aegimius and Heracles, 
see. Müller, Dor. 1.35, &c. i oy 


_.. There existed in antiquity an epic poem called 
O“ Aegimius,” of which a few fragments are still 
` extant, and which is sometimes ascribed to Hesiod 

: and sometimes to Cercops of Miletus. (Athen. xi. 


oo p. 503; Steph. Byz. sv. *asayrfs.) The main 
» subject of this poem appears to have been the war 
Of Aegimius and Heracles against the Lapithae. 
<0 (Groddeck, Biblioth. der alt. Lit, und Kunst, ii. 84, 


i &e; Miller, Dor. i. 33, &c.; Weleker, Der Epische 
- Cyelus, p, 266, &c. The fragments are collected 
In Duntzer, Die Fragm. d. epische Poes. der 
` Griech, bis zur Zeit Alexand. p. 56, &c.) [L.S.] | 


- AEGISTHUS. 


| other, was not given. His brother Pasias, a 
painter of some distinction, was a pupil of Erigo- 
nus, who had been colour-grinder to the artist 
Nealces. We learn from Plutarch (Arat. 13), 
‘that Nealces was a friend of Aratus of Sicyon, 
who was elected praetor of the Achaean league 
B. €. 243, We shall not be far wrong therefore in 
assuming, that Aegineta and his brother flourish- 
ed about Ol. cxi. Bc, 220. (K. O. Müller, Areh. 
der Kunst. p. 151.) {C P AL] 

AEGINETA PAULUS. [Pavrus Aner 
NETA. ] T 

AEGUOCHUS. [Axrcipvenus.] 

AE'GIPAN (Aiyimav)}, that is, Goat-Pan, was 
according to some statements a being distinct from 
Pan, while others regard him as identical with 
Pan. His story appears to be altogether of late 
origin, According to Hyginus (Fub. 155) he was 
the son of Zeus and a goat, or of Zeus and Acca, 
the wife of Pan, and was transferred to the 
stars, (Hygin. Poet. Astr. ti. 13. $28.) Others 
again make Aegipan the father of Pan, and state 
that he as well as his son was represented as hal 
goat and half fish. (Eratosth. Catast. 27.) When 
Zeus in his contest with the Titans was deprived | 
of the sinews of his hands and feet, Hermes and 
Aegipan secretly restored them to him and fitted 
them in their proper places. (Apollod. i. 6.83; 
Hygin. Poet. Astr. Lc.) According to a Roman — 
tradition mentioned by Plutarch (Puralled., 22), 
Aegipan had sprung from the incestuous inter- 
course of Valeria of Tusculum and her father | 
Valerius, and was considered only a different name 
for Silvanus. (Comp. Pan, and Voss, Mythole 
Briefe, i. p. 80, &c.) | maar oa) Cee 

AEGISTHUS (Alyios), a son of Thyestes, 
who unwittingly begot him by his own daughter 
Pelopia. Immediately after his birth he was ex- 
posed by his mother, but was found and saved hy 
shepherds and suckled by a goat, whence his name 
Aegisthus (from el% ; Hygin. Fad. 87,88; Aelian, | 
V. H. xii. 42). Subsequently he was searched after 
and found by Atreus, the brother of Thyestes, who 
had him educated as his own child, so that every 
body believed Aecgisthus to be his son. Inthe night — 
in which Pelopia had shared the bed of her father, 
she had taken from him his sword which she 
afterwards gave to Aegisthus. This sword became 
the means by which the incestuous intercourse be- 
tween her and her father was discovered, where- 
upon she put an end to her own life. Atreus in his 
enmity towards his brother sent Aegisthus to kill 
him; but the sword which Aegisthus carried was 
the cause of the recognition between Thyestes and 
his son, and the latter returned and slew his uncle 
Atreus, while he was offering a saerifice on the 
sea-coast.. Aegisthus and his father now took — 
possession of their lawful inheritance from which 
they had been expelled by Atreus. (Hygin. L e 
and 252.) Homer appears to know nothing of all 
these tragic occurrences, and we learn from him _ 


‘| only that, after the death of Thyestes, Aegisthus 
| ruled as king at Mycenae and took no part in the — 
| Trojan expedition. (Od. iv. 518, &e.) While 
| Agamemnon, the son of Atreus, was absent on. 
| his expedition against Troy, Aegisthus seduced > 
| Clytemnestra, the wife of Agamemnon, and was.so 
| wicked as to offer up thanks to the gods for the 


| stccess with which his. criminal exertions were 
| crowned, (Hom. Od. ili, 203, &e.) In order not 


of some artist, whose real name, for some reason or | 


who had emigrated from Lacedaemon to Athens, 


ee LS RBOUB 
to be surprised 


_ Aegisthus invited him to a repast at which he had 
him treacherously murdered. (Hom. Od. iv. 524, 
<&c; Paus. ii. 16. § 5.) After this event Aegisthus 
reigned seven years longer over Mycenae, until in 


the eighth Orestes, the son of Agamemnon, re~ 


turned home and avenged the death of his father 
by putting the adulterer to death. (Hom. Od. i. 
28, &c.s compare AGAMEMNON, CLYTEMNESTRA, 
ORESTES.) | [L 8.] 
< AEGLE (AtyAn). 1. The most beautiful of the 
“Naiads, daughter of Zeus and Neaera (Virg, Helog. 
vi. 20), by whom Helios begot the Charites. 
(Paus. ix. 35.81.) ; 
9, A sister of Phaeton, and daughter of Helios 
and Clymene. (Hygin. Fab. 154,156.) In her 
grief at the death of her brother she and her sisters 
were changed into poplars, x 
3. One of the Hesperides. (Apollod. ii. 5. § 11; 
Serv. ad Aen. iv. 484; comp. HESPERIDES.) — 
4, A nymph, daughter of Panopeus, who was 
“beloved by Theseus, and for whom he forsook Ari- 
adne. (Plut. Thes. 20; Athen. xiii. p. 557.) [L.8.] 
AEGLE (AfvyAn), one of the daughters of 
Aesculapius (Plin. H. N. xxxv. 40. § 31) by 
Lampetia, the daughter of the Sun, according to 
Hermippus (ap. Schol, in Aristoph Plut. 701), or 
by Epione, according to Suidas. (s. v. ’Harcovn.) 
She is said to have derived her name Aegle, 
“ Brightness,” or * Splendour,” either from the 


beauty of the human body when in good health, 


or from the honour paid to the medical profession. 
(J. H. Meibom. Comment. in Hippoer. “ Jusjur.” 
Lugd. Bat. 1643, 4to. c. 6. § 7, p. 55.) [W.A.G.] 
AEGLE'IS (AlyAnis), a daughter of Hyacinthus 


‘During the siege of Athens by Minos, in the reign 


of Aegeus, she together with her sisters Antheis, | 
Lytaea, and Orthaea, were sacrificed on the tomb | 


of Geraestus the Cyclop, for the purpose of avert- 


-ing a pestilence then raging at Athens. (Apollod. | 


HL 15. § 8.) [L. 8.] 
- AEGLES (Afyans), a Samian athlete, whe was 


dumb, recovered his voice when he made an effort | 
on one occasion to express his indignation at an | 


attempt to impose upon him in a public contest, 
(Gell. v. 9; Val. Max. i. 8, ext. 4.) 
AEGLE'TES (Alyajjrys), that is, the radiant 
god, a surname of Apollo, (Apollon. Rhod. iv. 
1730; Apollod. i. 9. § 26; Hesych. s.v.) [L.8.] 
AEGO'BOLUS (Aiyo8daos), the goat-killer, a 


surname of Dionysus, at Potniae in Boeotia.. 


(Paus. ix. 8 $1.) [L.S] 


AEGO'CERUS (Alyéxepws), a surname of Pan, 


descriptive of his figure with the horns of a goat, 
but is more commonly the name given to one of the 


signs of the Zodiac. (Lucan, ix. 536; Lueret. v. 


614; C. Caes. Germ. ix Arat. 213.) 


[L. S] 


- AEGO'PHAGUS (Alyoddyos), the goat-eater, 


a surname of Hera, under which she was worship- 


ped by the Lacedaemonians.. (Paus. iii. 15. § 75. 


` Hesych. and Etym. M.se) ! 
AEGUS and ROSCILLUS, two chiefs of the 


Allobroges, who had. served Caesar with great |. 
fidelity in the Gallie war, and were treated by | 


him with great distinction. They accompanied 


by the return of Agamemnon, he i 
gent out spies, and when Agamemnon came,- 


The first member of this gens, who obtained the — 
consulship, was P. Aelius Paetus, in B. 0. 337. _ 


(Caes. Bell. Civ. iii. 59, 60.) Aegus wes P 


wards killed in an engagement between. the cavalry. 


of Caesar and Pompey. (iii. 84.) 


-~ AEGYPTUS (Afyurros), a son of Belus and 
Anchinoe or Achiroe, and twin-brother of Danaus, 
(Apollod. ii. 1. § 4; Tzetz.. ad Lycophr. 382, 
1155.) Euripides represented Cepheus and Phi- 
neus likewise as brothers of Aegyptus. Belus 
assigned to Danaus the sovereignty of Libya, and 
to Aegyptus he gave Arabia. The latter also sub- 

dued the country of the Melampodes, which he 


called Aegypt after his own name. Aegyptus by 


his several wives had fifty sons, and it so hap- 
pened that his brother Danaus had just as many 
daughters. (Apollod. ii. 1.§5; Hygin. Fab. 170.) 
Danaus had reason to fear the sons of his brother, 
and fled with his daughters to Argos in Pelopon- 

nesus, Thither he was followed by the sons of 
Aegyptus, who demanded his daughters for their 
wives and promised faithful alliance. Danaus 
complied with their request, and distributed his 
daughters among them, but to each of them he 
gave a dagger, with which they were to kill their. 
husbands in the bridal night. All the sons of 
Aegyptus were thus murdered with the exception- 
of Lynceus, who was saved by Hypermnestra. 
The Danaids buried the heads of their murdered 
husbands in Lerna, and their bodies outside the. 
town, and were afterwards purified of their crime 
by Athena and Hermes at the command of Zeus. 
Pausanias (ii. 24. $ 3), who saw the monument under 
which the heads of thesons of Aegyptus were believ- 
ed to be buried, says that it stood on the way to 

Larissa, the citadel of Argos, and that their bodies 
were buried at Lerna, In Hyginus (Fab. 168) . 
the story is somewhat different. According to. 

him, Aegyptus formed the plan of murdering | 

Danans and his daughters in order to gain posses- — 
sion of his dominions. When Danaus was in- - 
formed of this he fled with his daughters to Argos. — 
Aegyptus then sent out his sons in pursuit of the 
fugitives, and enjoined them not to return unless 
they had slain Danaus. The sons of Aegyptus — 
laid siege to Argos, aud when Danaus saw that. 
further resistance was useless, he put an end to the 
hostilities by giving to each of the besiegers one of 


his daughters. The murder of the sons of Aegyp-. 


tus then took place in the. bridal night... There 
yas a tradition at Patrae in Achaia, according to. 
which Aegyptus himself came to Greece, and died — 
at Aroé with grief for the fate of his sons. The 
temple of Serapis at Patrae contained a monument. 
of Aegyptus. (Paus, vii 21. § 6) < [L S] o 
AEIMNESTUS (Aelurnoros), a Spartan, who 
killed Mardonius in the battle of Plataea, B. c. 479, 
and afterwards fell himself in the Messenian war. 
(Herod. ix. 64.) The Spartan who killed Mar- — 
donius, Plutarch (Arist. 19) calls Arimnestus 


(Aplurnaros), ae eee 
AE'LIA GENS, plebeian, of which the family- i- 

names and surnames are Carus, GALLUS, GRa- 

CILIS Lamia, LIGUR, PAETUS,  Srarenvs, 


STiLo, Tusrro. On coins this gens is also — 
written. Adia, but Allie seems to be a distinct 
gens. The only family-names and surnames of the | 


Aelia gens upon coins are Bula, Lamia, Paetus, 


: | and Syjanus. Of Bala nothing is known. Seja- 
_ him in his campaigns against Pompey, but having | x 
been reproved by Caesar on account of depriving 
_ the cavalry of its pay and appropriating the booty 
_ to themselves, they deserted to Pompey in Greece. 


the name of the favorite of Tiberius, who 
dopted by one of the Aelii. [Suyanvs.] — 


he acquired over the Greek language that he could 


<< o works; and he appears to have given up teaching 
< for writing. Suidas calls him ’Apxtepeds (Pontifex). 
<: He lived to above sixty years of age, and had no 
children. He did not marry, because he would 


of his remaining: one a collection of miscellaneous 
- history (Moilan “Ioropla) in fourteen books, com- 


a work on the peculiarities of animals (Tepl Zdwv 
--BBtéryTos) in seventeen books, commonly called his 


-» tains short narrations and anecdotes, historical, 


arises from its containing many passages from | 
-works of older authors which are now lost. It is 


Herodotus, and other writers, he has sometimes 


from older writers, and partly the result of his own 


11). This book would appear to have become a 
~~ popular and standard work on zoology, since in the’ 


~ Under the empire the ‘Aelian name became still | end of the work isa concluding chapter (entroyos), 
more celebrated. It was the name of the emperor | where he states the general principles on which he 
Hadrian, and consequently of the Antonines, whom | has composed his work :—that he has spent great 
he. adopted. ae : | Jabour, care, and thought in writing it ;—that he 
It is doubtful to which family P. Aelius be- | has preferred the pursuit of knowledge to the pur- 
0- longed who was one of the first plebeian quaestors, | suit of wealth ; and that, for his part, he found 
Bo 409. (Liv. iv, 54.) Sg | much more pleasure in observing the habits of the 
> AELTA'NUS was together with Amandus the | lion, the panther, and the fox, in listening to the 
leader of an insurrection of Gallic peasants, called | song of the nightingale, and in studying the mi- 
Bagaudae, in the reign of Diocietian. It was put | grations of cranes, than in mere heaping up riches 
down by the Caesar Maximianus Herculius. (Eu- | and being numbered among the great: — that 
trop. ix. 13; Aurel. Vict. de Caes, 39.) 0 throughout his work he has sought to adhere to 
-AELIA/NUS, CASPE/RIUS, prefect of the | the trath. Nothing can be imagined more deficient 
Praetorian guards under Domitian and Nerva. in arrangement than this work : he goes from one 
` He excited an insurrection of the guards against | subject to another without the least link of associ- 
: Nerva, in order to obtain the punishment of some | ation; as (e. g.) from elephants (xi. 15) to dragons 
obnoxious persons, but was killed by Trajan with | (xi. 16), from the liver of mice (ii. 56) to the uses 
his accomplices. (Dion Cass. Ixviii. 3, 5.) of oxen (ii. 57). But this absence of arrangement, 
AERLIA‘NUS, CLAU’DIUS (Kaavétos Alàia- | treating things woutAa TOUKIAWS, he says, is in- 
vás), was born according to Suidas (s. v. AiAsayds) | tentional; he adopted this plan to give variety to 
at Praeneste in Italy, and lived at Rome. He | the work, and to avoid tedium to the reader. His 
calls: himself a Roman (V. Æ. xii. 25), as pos- | style, which he commends to the indulgence of 
sessing the rights of Roman citizenship. He was | critics, though free from any great fault, has no- 
particularly fond of the Greeks and of Greek lite- | particular merit. The similarity of plan in the two 
rature and oratory. (V. H. ix. 82, xii. 25.) | works, with other internal evidences, seems to 
He studied under Pausanias the rhetorician, and | shew that they were both written by the same 
imitated the eloquence of Nicostratus and the style | Aclian, and not, as Voss and Valekenaer conjec- 
of Dion Chrysostom; but especially admired | ture, by two different persons. = , 
Herodes Atticus more than all, He taught rheto-| In both works he seems desirous to inculeate 
-ric at Rome in the time of Hadrian, and hence was 
called ó soduorijs. So complete was the command 


. speak as well as a native Athenian, and hence was 
called ó peAbyAwrros or weAlpOoyyos. (Philost. Pit. 
< Soph. ii, 31.) That rhetoric, however, was not his 
-< forte may easily be believed from the style of his 


not have any. There are two considerable works |. | 
real style, and are of no value. The first edition 
of all his works was by Conrad Gesner, 1050, fola 
containing also the works of Heraclides, Polemo, 
Adamantius and Melampus. The “ Varia Historia” 
was first edited by Camillus Peruscus, Rome, 
1545, 4to.; the principal editions since are. by 
Perizonius, Leyden, 1701, 8vo, by Gronovius, 
Leyden, 1731, 2 vols. 4to., and by Kühn, Leip- 
aig, 1780, 2 vols. 8vo. The De Animalium 
Natura was edited by Gronovius, Lond. 1744, 
2 vols. dto, and by J. G. Schneider, Leipzig, 
1784, 2 vols. 8vo... The last edition is that by 
Fr, Jacobs, Jena, 1832, 2 vols, 8vo. This contains 
the valuable materials which Schneider had eol 
lected and left for a new edition. The Letters 
were published apart from the other works hy 
Aldus Manutius in his “ Collectio Epistolarum 
Graecarum,” Venice, 1499, dto. 
_ The Varia Historia has been translated into 
Latin by C. Gesner, and into English by A. Fle 
ming, Lond. 1576, and by Stanley, 1605; this 
last has been reprinted more than once. The De 
Animalium Natura has been translated into Latin 
by Peter Gillius (a Frenchman) and hy Conrad — 
Gesner. It does not appear to have been translated ` 


` monly called his “Varia Historia,” and the other 


“De Animalium Natura.” The former work con- 


- biographical, antiquarian, &c., selected from various 
authors, generally without their names being given, 
and on a great variety of subjects. Its chief value 


‘to be regretted that in selecting from Thucydides, 


given himself the trouble of altering their language. 
<.> But he tells us he liked to have his own way and 
to follow his own taste, and so he would seem to 
have altered for the mere sake of putting some- 
thing different. The latter work is of the same 
`- kind, scrappy and gossiping. It is partly collected 


_ observations both in Italy and abroad. According 
to Philostratus (én Vit.) he was scarcely ever out. 
tells us himself that he travelled. 

and. that he saw at Alexandria | 

(De Anim. xi. 40 ; comp. xi. | into English. 


S : of Italy; but he 
as far.as Aegypt 
"ao an-ox with five 


d standard wo: ology, since in the | called Karyyopla tod Tévvides, an attack on an 
-~ fourteenth century Manuel Philes, a Byzantine | effeminate man, probably meant for Elagabalus. 
poet, founded upon it a poem on animals At the | (Suidas, s, v. “Append oe LAA] 


`- There has also been attributed to Aclian a work | i 


at Rome, 1487, together with Vegetius, Frontinus, 


: - AELIANUS. i eee a AEMILIA Oe ee og 
- AELIA/NUS, LU‘CIUS, one of the thirty ty- | sions. It has been translated into English by — 
rants (A.D. 259-268) under the Roman empire. | Capt. John Bingham, Lond. 1616, fol, and by 
He assumed the purple in Gaul after the death of | Lord Dillon, 1814, to. o [AA] 
Postumus, and was killed by his own soldiers, be- | _ AE LIUS ARISTIDES. [Aristipxs,] 
cause he would not allow them to plunder Mogun-| AELIUS ASCLEPT'ADES. [AscLerranes.] 
Trebellius Pollio and others call him | AELIUS DIONY’'SIUS. [Dionystus.] 
AELIUS DONA'TUS. [Donarus.] 7 
-AELIUS LAMPRI'DIUS. [Lamprivws.] 
AELIUS MARCIA'NUS. [MarornNus.] 
-AEB'LIUS MAURUS. [Mavrus.] | 
AELIUS PROMO'TUS (AlAus Mpoudros), 
an ancient physician of Alexandria, of whose per- 
sonal history no particulars are known, and whose 
| date is uncertain. He is supposed by Villoison 
(Anecd. Graec. vol. ii. p. 179, note 1) to have 
lived after the time of Pompey the Great, that is, 
in the first century before Christ; by others he is 
considered to be much more ancient; and by — 
Choulant (Handbuch. der Biicherkunde fiir die. 
Aeltere Medicin, Ed. 2. Leipzig, 1840, 8vo.), on 
the other hand, he is placed as late as the second 
half of the first century after Christ. He is most 
probably the same person who is quoted by Galen 
(De Compos. Medicam. secund. Locos, iv. 7, vol. 
xii, p. 730) simply by the name of Aelius. . He 
wrote several Greek medical works, which are still 
to be found in manuscript in different libraries — 
in Europe, but of which none (as far as the writer 
| is aware) have ever been published, though Kühn 
intended his works to have been included in his 
collection of Greek medical writers. Some extracts 
from one of his works entitled Auvayepdy,* Medi- 
cinalium Formularum Collectio, are inserted by C. 
G. Kuhn in his Additam. ad Blench. Med. Vet. a 
JA, Fabricio in “ Bibl. Gr.” Exhib, and by Bona 


tiacum. i 
Lollianus ; Eckhel ( Doctr. Num. vii. p. 448) thinks, 
that his true name was Laelianus; but there seems 
‘most authority in favour of L. Aelianus. (Eutrop. 
ix. 7; Trebell. Poll. Trig. Tyr. 4; Aurel. Vict. de | 
Cues. 33, Epit. 32.) | F ee 

AELIA'NUS ME'CCIUS (Aravis Mérros), 
an ancient physician, who must have lived in the 
second century after Christ, as he is mentioned by 

Galen (De Theriaca ad Pamphil. init. vol. xiv. 
p. 299) as the oldest of his tutors. His father is 
- supposed to have also been a physician, as Aelianus 

is said by Galen (De Dissect. Afuseul. c. L p. 2. 
ed. Dietz) to have made an epitome of his father's 
anatomical writings. Galen speaks of that part of 
his work which treated of the Dissection of the 

Muscles as being held in some repute in his time 

(ibid.}, and he always mentions his tutor with re- 

spect. (Jbid. c. 7, 22, pp. 11, 57.) During the | 

prevalence of an epidemic in Italy, Aelianus is 
said by Galen (De Theriaca ad Pamphil ibid.) to 
have used the Theriaca (Dict. of dat. art. The- 
riaca) with great success, both as a means of cure 
and also as a preservative against the disease. He 
must have been a person of some celebrity, as this 
same anecdote is mentioned by the Arabic Histo- 

rian Aba -Faraj (Histor, Compend. Duynust. p 

77), with exactly the same circumstances except 
that he makes the epidemie to have broken out at 
Antioch instead of in Italy, None of his works 
(as far as the writer is aware) are now extant. 

Wy E LW. A. G] 
© AELIA/NUS, PLAUTIUS, offered up the 
prayer as pentifex, when the first stone of the 
new Capitol was laid in a.p. 71, (Tac, ist iv. 
53.) We learn from an inscription (Gruter, p.4533 


| 


Two other of his works are quoted or mentioned 
by Hieron. Mercurialis in his Variae Lectiones, ii. 


o Oreli, n.750), that his full name was Ti. Plautius 
Silvanus Aelianus, that he held many important 
military commands, and that he was twiee consul, 
His first consulship was in a. D. 4/5 the date of 
his second is unknown. | ` 
o AELIAN NUS TA'CTICUS (Aiħevós Tartós) 
‘was most probably a Greek, but not the same as- 
Claudius Aelianus, He lived in Rome and wrote | 
a work in fifty-three chapters on the Military Tac- | red | eC 
tics of the Greeks {Tep} Srparayucdy Tatewy | prayed to the goddess for her assistance, and mira- 
‘EAARViK@Y), which he dedicated to the emperor | culously rekindled it by throwing a piece of her. 
Hadrian. He also gives a brief account of the | garment upon the extinct embers. (Dionys: i, 
constitution of a Roman army at that time. The | 68; Val. Max. i 1. §7.) o o oe 
work arose, he says (Dedie.), from a conversation | 2. The third daughter of L. Aemilius Paullus, 
he had with the emperor Nerva at Frontinus’s | who- fell in the battle of Cannae, was the wife of 
house at Formiae. He promises a work on | Scipio Africanus I. and the mother of the celebrated 
Naval Taeties also; but this, if it was written, | Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi. She was of- 
-is lost. The first edition of the Tactics (a very | a mild disposition, and long survived her husband. - 
bad one) was published in 1532; the next, much 


better, was by Franciscus Rebortellus, Venice, | 
(1552, Atos which contains a new Latin version by 
the editor, and is illustrated with many cuts. The 

best edition is that printed by Elzevir at Leyden, | __ 
1613. Itis usually found bound up with Leos _ 


AELLO. . [Harpyiaz.] 


the messenger of the gods, by which she is de ` 


AELURUS. [Timornzvs ABLURUS J 0 
AEMILIA. 1. A vestal virgin, who, when > 


her grandson by adoption, Scipio Africanus IL, 
who gave it to his own mother Papiria, who had =. 


o Tactica [LEo]. | ee ey a 
_ Tt was translated into Latin first by Theodorus | writers, : 
of Thessalonica. This translation was published | et Znfim. 


and Modestus. It is printed also in Robortellus’s 
edition, which therefore contains two Latin yer- 


“Emmerin, Anecd, Med. Grace. pp. 153,157, oe 


in his Zraetatus de Seorbuto, Verona, 1781, 4to. < 


4, and his work De Venenis et Morbis Venenosis, 
i. 16, ii. 23 and also by Schneider in his Prefaces 
to Nieander’s Theriacu, p. xi, and Alexipharmaca, 


pian IVAO =o. 
-AELLOPUS ('AeħAórous), a surname of Iris 
seribed as swift-footed like a storm-wind. Homer 


uses the form &eAAóros. (Tl viii. 409.) [L S.] : 


the sacred fire was extinguished on one occasion, 


| Her property, which was large, was inherited by 
been divorced by his own father L. Aemilius < 


_ * Auvapepdv is a word used by the later Greek. 
writers, and is explained by Du Cange (Gloss. Med. > > 
et i. Graecit.) to mean vis, virtus. Itis how: ° 
ever frequently used in the sense given to itinthe © 
| text. See Leo, Conspect. Medic. iv. 1, lle ap. 


(Polyb: xxxii. 12: Diod, Exc. xxxi; Val. Max. | gether with his son Volusianus by his own soldiers. — 
Pe eee ee ae Kendianis was acknowledged by the senate, but 


vi. 7. $13 Plut. Aem. 2; Liv, xxxviii. 57.) 
"3, The third daughter of L. Aemilius Paullus 
Macedonicus was a little girl when her father was 


appointed consul a second time to conduct the war- 
against Perseus. Upon returning home after his 
election he found her in tears, and upon inquiring 
the reason she told him that Perseus had died, | 


which was the name of her dog; whereupon he 


exclaimed “I accept the omen,” and regarded it |- 


as a pledge of his success in the war. (Cic. de 
Div. i. 46, ii 40; Plut. Aem. 10.) ! 
4, Aemilia Lepida. [Lepips.] 
5, A vestal virgin, who was put to death B. ©. 


114 for having committed incest upon several oc- | 


-casions, She induced two of the other vestal 
_ virgins, Marcia and Licinia, to commit the same 


crime, but these two were acquitted by the ponti- 
= fices, when Aemilia was condemned, but were 


subsequently condemned. by the praetor L. Cassius. 
(Plut. Quaest. Rom. p. 284; Liv. Epi. 63; 
Orosius, v. 15; Ascon. in Cie. Mil. p. 46, ed. 
O ec ere : 

= AEMILIA GENS, originally written AIMI- 


LIA, one of the most ancient patrician houses at | 


Rome. Its origin is referred to the time of Numa, 
and it is said to have been descended from Ma- 
mercus, who reccived the name of Aemilius on ac- 
count of the persuasiveness of his language (8? 
ainvalay Adyov). This Mamercus is represented 
by some as the son of Pythagoras, and by others 
. as the son of Numa, while a third account traces 
- his origin to Ascanius, who had two sons, Julius 


7 and Aemylos. (Plut. Aemil. 2, Num. 8, 21; Festus, 


© 8v. Aeml.) Amulius is also mentioned as one 


z iat the ancestors of the Aemilii, (Sil. Ital. viii. 297.) 


It seems pretty clear that the Aemilii were of 


ei Sabine origin; and Festus derives the name Ma- 


mercus from the Oscan, Mamers in that language 


a being the same as Mars. The Sabines spoke 


Osean. Since then the Aemilii were supposed to 
> have come to Rome in the time of Numa, and 
-Numa was said to have been intimate with Pytha- 

goras, we can see the origin of the legend which 


makes the ancestor of the house the son of Pytha- 


` goras. The first member of the house who ob- 
_ tained the consulship was L. Aemilius Mamercus, 
COIR BO 48400 00 : | 
|. The family-names of this gens are: BARBULA, 


_ Buca, LEPIDUS, MAMERCUS or MAMERCINUS, 
"Parvus, PAULLUS, REGILLUS, SCAURUS. Of these 


~ names Buca, Lepidus, Paullus, and Scaurus are the 
-only ones that occur on coins. eee 
AEMILIANUS. 1. The son 


of L. Aemilius 


¿Paullus Macedonicus, was adopted by P. Cornelius 


~ Scipio, the son of P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus, 
:- : and was thus called P, Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus 
| Africanus. [Sero] O00 | 


-2 The governor of Pannonia and Moesia in the 


` om coins we find as his praenomen both Marcus 
< and- Caius. On one coin he is called C. Julius 
~ Aemilianus ; but there is some. doubt about the 
`, genuineness ofthe word Julius. (Eckhel, vii. p. 372.) 


_. He was born in Mauritania about a. D. 206. He 
defeated the barbarians who had invaded his pro- 
vince, and chased them as far.as the Danube, A.D.. 


os O5B LS He distributed among his soldiers the booty 
he had gained, and was saluted emperor by them. 


He then marched into Italy, bat Gallus, who had 
advanced to meet him, was slain at Interamna to- 


Alexandrinus, 


O AENEAS. 


was slain after a reign of three or four months by his- 


soldiers ‘hear Spoletum, on the approach of Valeri- 


anus. According to other accounts he died a 


-natural death. (Zosimus, i. 28, 29; Zonaras, xii. 
21, 22 ; Eutrop. ix. 5; Aurel, Vict. de Cues. 31, 


Epit. 81.) 


3. One of the thirty tyrants (a. D. 259—268) 
was compelled by the troops in Egypt to assume 


He took the surname of Alexander or 
Gallienus sent Theodotus against 
him, by whom he was taken and sent prisoner to 
Gallienus. Aemilianus was strangled in prison. 
(Trebell. Poll. Trig. Tyr, 22, Gallien. 4, 5.) 
AEMILIA/NUS (who is also called Aemilius) 
lived in the fifth century after Christ, and is 
known as a physician, confessor, and martyr. In 
the reign of the Vandal King Hunneric (4. D. 
477-484), during the Arian persecution in Africa, 
he was most cruelly put to death. The Romish 
church celebrates his memory on the sixth of De- 
cember, the Greek church on the seventh, (Mur- 
iyrol. Rom. ed. Baron. ; Victor Vitensis, De Per- 
seeut, Vandal. v, 1, with Ruinart’s notes, Paris. 
8v0. 1694; Bzovius, Nomenclator Sanctorum Pro- 
fessione Medicorum.) LW. A. G.] 
AEMILIANUS (AiwaAlavos), a native of the 
town of Nicaea, and an epigrammatic poet. Nothing 
farther is known about him. Three of his epi- 
grams have been preserved. (Anthol, Graec, vii 
623, ix. 218, 756.) Cie POP. M] 
. AEMILIUS ASPER, [AsrER.] 
AEMILIUS MACER. [Macer.] 
AEMILIUS MAGNUS ARBO’RIUS. [Ar- 


the purple. 


| BORIUS. | w | 
AEMILIUS PACENSIS. [Pacexsia ] 
AEMILIUS PAPINIA’NUS. [Papin 
ANUS. ] C E ES eee 
 AEMILIUS PARTHENIA’NUS, © [Par 
THENIANUS.] _ tae 


AEMILIUS PROBUS. [Nezpos, Cornz- 
nius.] | ) | | 
AEMILIUS SURA. . [Sura.] 
AENE’ADES (AlvedSes), a patronymic. from 
Aeneas, and applied as a surname to those who 
were believed to be descended from him, such 


as Ascanius, Augustus, and the Romans in 


general.. (Virg: Aen. ix. 653; Ov. Ex Pont. i. 353 
Det, XV. 682, 695.) i i J , [L. S.J 
 AENEVAS (Alvelas). Homerie Story. Aenens 


was the son of Anchises and Aphrodite, and born 


on mount Ida. On his father’s side he was a. 
great-grandson of Tros, and thus nearly related to 


the royal house of Troy, as Priam himself wasa 9 
grandson of Tros. xx. 215, A S 
820, v. 247, &e.; Hes. Theog. 1007, &e.) He was 


educated from- his. infaney at Dardanus, in the 


' house of Aleathous, the husband of his sister. (J4 


alee 


Gil feeling between him and Priam, who did not 


friend Pandarus, see Jd. v. 299. 


O AENEAS. — 


aii. 463, &e.) At the begimning of the war of | 


the Greeks against Troy he did not take any part 
in it, and the poet intimates that there existed an 


pay sufficient honour to Aeneas. (JZ. xiii. 460, &e., 
xx. 181.) This. probably arose from a decree of 
destiny, according to which Aeneas and his de- 
scendants were to rule over Troy, since the house 
of Priam had drawn upon itself the hatred of 
Cronion. (Ji. xx. 807.) One day when Aencas 
was tending his flocks on mount Ida, he was 
attacked by Achilles, who took his cattle and put 
him to fight. But he was rescued by the gods, 
This event, however, and the admonition of Apollo, 
roused his spirit, and he led his Dardanians against 
the Greeks. (Zi. xx. 89, &c., 190, &., 1. $19, &e.) 
Henceforth he and Hector are the great bulwarks 
of the Trojans against the Greeks, and Aeneas ap- 
pears beloved and honoured by gods and men. (Le. | 
xi. 58, xvi. 619, v. 180, 467, vi. if, &e.) He is 
among the Trojans what Achilles is among the 
Greeks. Both are sons of immortal mothers, both | 
are at feud with the kings, and both possess horses 
of divine origin. (Zi. v. 265, &c.) Achilles him- 
self, to whom Hector owns his inferiority, thinks 
‘Aeneas a worthy competitor, (72. xx. 175.) The 
place which Aeneas occupies among the Trojans is 


well expressed in Philostratus (Her. 13}, who says | 


that the Greeks called Hector the hand, and Aeneas 
the soul of the Trojans. Respecting the brave and 
noble manner in which he protects the body of his | 


On one oceasion | 


| Ida, carrying his father on his shoulders, 


ee ee Ce 
traditions as well as in the earlier ones, (Hygin: oe 


counts Aeneas was not present. when Troy was 


| taken, as he had been sent by Priam on an expe- 


dition to Phrygia, while according to others he © 
was requested by Aphrodite, just before the fall of 
the city, to leave it, and accordingly went to mount 
: Dion, 
Hal. i, 48.) A third account makes him AY out 
at Troy to the last, and when all hopes disappeared, 
Aeneas with his Dardanians and the warriors of 
Ophrynium withdrew to the citadel of Pergamus, 
where the most costly treasures of the Trojans 

were kept. Here he repelled the enemy and re- 
ceived the fugitive Trojans, until he could hold out 


no longer. He then sent the people ahead to | ‘ 
; mount Ida, and followed them with his warriors, — 


the images of the gods, his father, his wife, and - 
his children, hoping that he would be able to 
maintain himself on the heights of mount Ida. But 
being threatened with an attack by the Greeks, he 
entered into negotiations with them, in consequence 
of which he surrendered his position and was 
allowed to depart in safety with his friends and — 
treasures. (Dionys. i. 46, &c.; Aelian, V. H. 
il. 22; Hygin. Fub. 254.) Others again related 
that he was led by his hatred of Paris to betray 

Hion to the Greeks, and was allowed to depart 
free and safe in consequence. (Dionys, ie.) Livy 
(i. 1) states, that Aeneas and Antenor were the 
only Trojans against whom the Greeks did not 
make use of their right of conquest, on account of 


Fab. 115; Philosir. l. e) According to some ac- ee 


he was engaged in a contest witl 


1 Diomedes, who | @ ancient connexion of hospitality existing be > 


Se ee ee 


hurled a mighty stone at him and broke his hip. 
Aeneas fell to the ground, and Aphrodite hastened 
to his assistance (J7. v. 805), and when she too 
-was wounded, Apollo carried him from the field of | 
“battle to his temple, where he was cured by Leto 


and Artemis. (dd. v. 845, &e.) In the attack of 
the Trojans upon the wall of the Greeks, Aeneas 
commanded the fourth host of the Trojans. (Zi 
xii, 98.) He avenged the death of Aleathous by 
slaying Qenomaus and Aphareus, and hastened. to 


the assistance of Hector, who was thrown on the 


ground by Ajax. The last feat Homer mentions 
is his fight with Achilles, On this as on all other 
occasions, a god interposed and saved him, and this 


time it was by Poseidon, who although in general 


hostile towards the Trojans, yet rescued Aeneas, 
that the decrees of destiny might be fulfilled, and 
Aeneas and his offspring might one day rule over 
Troy. (ZL xx. 178, Kens 305, &e.) Thus far only 
is the story of Aeneas to be gathered from the 
Homeric poems, and far from alluding to Aeneas 
having emigrated after the capture of Troy, and 
having founded a new kingdom in a foreign land, 


the poet distinctly intimates that he conceives | 


Aeneas and his descendants as reigning at Troy 
after the extinction of the house of Priam. (Comp. 
Strab. xiii. p. 608.) f v 
-Later Stories. According to the Homeric hymn 
on Aphrodite (257, &e.), Aeneas was brought up 


by the nymphs of mount Ida, and was not taken. 
. to his father Anchises, until he had reached his 

-fifth year, and then he was, according to the wish 

of the goddess, given out as the son of a nymph. 
-i Xenophon (De Fenat. 1. § 15) says, that he was | 
instructed by Cheiron, the usual teacher of the 
heroes. According to the “Cypria,” he even took 
part in carrying off Helen. His bravery in the 


war against the Greeks is mentioned in the later 


| tween them, or because Aeneas had always advised _ 
| his countrymen to restore Helen to Menelaus. 
i (Comp. Strab. 4 e) 

| The farther part of the story of Aèneas, after 


| of the gods, especially that of Pallas (Palladium, — 
aus, ji. 23. § 5) presents as many variations as- 


that relating to the taking of Troy. AH accounts, 
| however, agree in stating that he left the coasts of oo 
Asia and crossed over into Europe. According to. 


| Some he went across the Hellespont to the penin-~- 


| sula of Pallene and died there ; according to others) = 
| he proceeded from Thrace to the Arcadian Orcho- : > 


f 


12. § 5; Dionys. Hal. i 49.) By far the greater’. 


| number of later writers, however, anxious to put = 040 
| him in connexion with the history of Latium and = 
| to make him the ancestorial hero of the Romans, 


| state that he went to Italy, though some assert 
| that the Aeneas who came to Italy was not the 
ison. of Anchises and Aphrodite, and others that 
| after: his arrival in Italy he returned to Troy, 
| leaving his son Ascanius behind him. (Lycophr. 


reached the coast of Latium, and of the various 


| towns and temples he was believed to have found- 
| ed during his wanderings, is given by Dionysius. 
| Gi. 50, &c.), whose account is on the whole the 


same as that followed by Virgil in his Aeneid, 
although the latter makes various embellishments 


| and additions, some of which, as his landing at : 
Carthage and meeting with Dido, are irreconcilable _ 


‘Delos, Cythera (where he founded a temple of 


| leaving mount Ida with his friends and the images. _ re 


; menos and settled there, (Strab. /..c.; Paus. viii. eae 


1226, &; Dionys. i 535 Liv i L) A de tae 
| scription of the wanderings of Aeneas before he _ 


vith chronology. From Pallene (Thrace), where ~; 
eneas stayed the winter after the taking of Troy, 
‘and founded the town of Aeneia on the Thermaic 
gulf (Liv. xl. 4), he sailed with his companions to > > 


Ugg Oe magi Sa 
. Aphrodite), Boiae in Laconia (where he built Etis 


and Aphrodisias, Paus. iii. 22. § 9), Zacynthus 


(temple of Aphrodite), Leucas, Actium, Ambracia, 
and to Dodona, where he met the Trojan | 


Helenus. From Epirus he sailed across the 
Ionian. sea to Italy, where he landed at the 


~. Tapygian promontory. . Hence he crossed over to 


and Aegesta. From Sicily he sailed back to Italy, 


~ they had landed was called Troy. , 
of the Aborigines, when informed of the arrival of 


Sicily, where he met the Trojans, Elymus and 


Aegestus (Acestes), and built the towns of Elyme 


landed in the port of Palinurus, came to the 
island of Leucasia, and at last to the coast of 
Latium. Various signs pointed out this place as 
the end of his wanderings, and he and his Trojans 


accordingly settled in Latium. The place where 
Latinus, king 


the strangers, prepared for war, but afterwards 
concluded an alliance with them, gave up to them 
a part of his dominions, and with their assistance 


conquered the Rutulians, with whom he was then 


at war, Aeneas founded the town of Lavinium, 


called after Lavinia, the daughter of Latinus, 


whom he married. A new war then followed be- 
tween Latinus and Turnus, in which both chiefs 


fell, whereupon Aeneas became sole ruler of the 


Aborigines and Trojans, and both nations united 


Into one. Soon after this, however, Aeneas fell in 
a battle with the Rutulians, who were assisted by 


Mezentius, king of the Etruscans. As his body 


was not found after the battle, it was believed that 


. perished in the river Numicius. 
erected a monument to him, with the inscription 
Lo the. father and native god. 
Live ie 2; Dionys, i. 643; Strab. v. p. 229, xiii. 
op. 6953 Ov. Met. xiii, 623, &e., xiv. 75, &e., XV. 
438, &c.; Conon, Narrat. 46; Plut. Hom. 3.) 


it had been carried up to heaven, or that he had 
~The Latins 


(Jovi Indiget?, 


Two other accounts somewhat different from those 
mentioned above are preserved in Servius (ad Aen, 


ix. 264, from the work of Abas on Troy), and in 
-Tzetzes (ad Lycophr. 1252), Dionysius places the 
` landing of Aeneas in Italy and the building of 
. Lavinium about the end of the second year after 


-the taking of Troy, and the death of Aeneas in the 


< the space of twenty days. 


‘was said to have founded, lay in countries inhabit- | 
<- ed by people who were all of the same stock— 
~i Pelasgians : hence also the worship of the Idaean | 


seventh year. Virgil on the other hand represents 
Aeneas landing in Italy seven years after the fall 
of Troy, and comprises all the events in Italy 
from the landing to the death of Turnus within 


The story about the descent of the Romans 


from the Trojans through Aeneas was generally | 
z- < received and believed at Rome at an early period, 
and probably arose from the fact, that the inhabit- 
ants of Latium and all the places which Aeneas 


| Aphrodite in all places the foundation of which is 
ascribed to Aeneas, Aeneas himself, therefore, 


«# such as he appears in his wanderings and final 
--pettlement in Latium, is nothing else but the per- 
 sonified idea of one common ‘origin. In. this 
character he was worshipped in the various places. 


“which traced their origin to him. ° (Liv. xl. 4.) 


o mins by the bands 


- o Aeneas was frequently represented in statues and. 
paintings by ancient artists: (Paus: ii. 21. § 2, v. 
“22.925 Plin. A. No xrrr. 100$ 36.) On gems 
and coins he is usually represented as carrying his 
«father on his shoulder, and leading his son Asca- : 
eioun o mentarius Poliorceticus The object of the: book 


familiarly of an Arcadian provincialism. 


AENEAS 


Respecting the inconsistencies in the legends © 
| about Aeneas and. the mode. of solving them, see 


Niebuhr, Hist. of Rome, i. p. 179, &e. - Respect- 
‘ing the colonies he is said to have founded, 
Fiedler, De Erroribus Aeneae ad Phoenicum colonias 
pertinentibus, Wesel, 1827, 4to. About the wor- 
‘ship and religious character of Aeneas, see Uschold, 
Geschichte des Trojanischen Krieges, Stuttgard, 
(1836, p. 802, &e.; Hartung, Geschichte der Heli. 
der Romer, i. p. 63, &e.; and above all R. H. 
Klausen, Aeneas und die Penaten, especially book i. 
pe 34, &e. Di i [L 5.] 
AENE'AS (Alvetas) GAZAEUS, so called 
from his birth-place, flourished A. D. 487. He 
was at first a Platonist and a Sophist, being a 
disciple of the philosoper Hierocles (as appears 
from his Theophrastus, Galland. p. 629) and a 
friend of Procopius (as we know from his Epistles), 
His date thus ascertained is confirmed by his 
stating, that he had heard speak some of the Con- 
fessors whose tongues Hunneric had cut out, A. bp. 
484, (Ibid. p. 603, c) When a Christian, he 
composed a dialogue, On the Immortality of the 


Soul and the Resurreetion of the Body, called Theo- 


phrastus from one of the interlocutors. This ap- 


peared first in a Latin version by Ambrosius 


Camaldulensis, 8vo., Ven. 1513, and 4to, Basil. 
1516.. The original Greek, with the Latin version 
of Wolf, fol. Tigur. 1559; with the Latin version 
and notes of C. Barthius, 4to. Lips. 1655 (see 
Fabricius, de Veritat. Relig. Christ. Syllabus, p. 107, 
Hamb. 1725); also in Gallandi's Biilothece Pa- 
trum, vol. x. p. 629, Ven. 1766; and with the 


notes of Boissonade, 8vo, Par. 18636. In Eberts 


Pr, de Aenea Gaz. Numb. 1817, 4to. In the- 
Aldine Collection of Epistles by Greek Authors there 
are 25 by Aeneas, Gr. dto Ven. 1409. See Fu- 
bricius, Biblioth, Grace. vol. i. pp. C76-0D0. Some 
of the letters of Aeneas may be found in the wey- 
clopaedia Philologiea of Joannes Patasa, Gr. Svo., 
Ven. 1710, vol. i. CAvd tg 
AENEAS SILVIUS, son of Silvius, and 
grandson of Ascanius. He is the third in the list 
of the mythical kings of Alha in Latium, and the 
Silvii regarded him as the founder of their house. 
(Liv. i 3.) Dionysius (i. 71) aseribes to him a 
reign of 31 years.. (Comp. Virg. ew. vi. 709.) 
Ovid (Met. xiv. 610, &e.) does not mention him 
among the Alban kings, —— [L.S] 
AENEAS (Aiveias), surnamed TACTICUS 
(6 Tartós), a Greek writer, whose precise date is 
not known. Xenophon (Hell. viisa. $ 1) mentions 


an Aeneas of Stymphalus, who about the time of 0] 


the battle of Mantineia (362, 8. c.) distinguished 
himself by his bravery and skill as general of the 
Areadians, Casaubon supposes this Aeneas to be 
the same, and the supposition is coutirmed hy a. 

passage (Commenti, Potiore. 27) where he speaks 
. | ; But, 
however this may be, the general character of this 
work, the names he mentions, and the historical 


| notices which occur, with other internal evidence, — 
| all point to about this period. Ne wrote a large 
| work on the whole art of war, evparyyind BSA 


or wept tev orparnyiKay drounjuara (Polyb. x. 
40; Suidas, s. v. Aiveias), consisting of several parts. — 
| Of these only one is preserved, called raktindy Te 


| kal woAwpaytinov trdunqua wepi tad mes ypt 


jwoaopKoupevoy åvréyew, commonly called Com- 


PL ces 


-CABNESTDEMUS. 006000000 6 9 os AEN ESIDEMUS. oS ag cece 


is to shew. how a siege should be resisted, the va- 
` _yious kinds of instruments to be used, manœuvres 
“to be practised, ways of sending letters without 
‘being detected, and without even the bearers know- 
ing about it (c. 31, a very curious one), &c. It 
contains a good deal of information on many points 
in archeology, and is especially valuable as con- | 
taining a large stock of words and technical terms | 
.. connected with warfare, denoting. instruments, &c., 
“which are not to be found in any other work. 
From the same circumstance, many passages are. 
„difficult. | aa 
a The book was first discovered by Simler in the 
“Vatican library. It was edited first by Isaac 
' Casaubon with a Latin version and notes, and ap- 
pended to his edition of Polybius.. (Paris, 1609.) 
It was republished by Gronovius in his Polybius, 
vol. ii. Amsterdam, 1670, and by Ernesti, Leipzig, 
1763. . The last edition is that of J. C. Oreli, 
Leipzig, 1818, with Casaubon’s version and notes 
and an original commentary, published asa supple- 
ment to Schweighaeuser’s Polybius. Besides the 
Vatican MS. there are three at Paris, on which | 
Casaubon founded his edition, and one in the Lau- 
rentian library at Florence. This last 1s, according 
to Orelli (Praef. p. 6), the oldest of all. The work 
contains many very corrupt and mutilated passages. 
An epitome of the whole book, not of the frag- 
ment now remaining, was made by Cineas, a Thes- 
salian, who was sent to Rome by Rerrhus, 279, 
p.c. (Aelian, Tact. 1.) This abridgment is re- 
ferred to by Cicero (ad Fam. ix. 25). [A.A] 
~AENL'IUS or AENE/SIUS (Airos or Atm- 
gs), a surname of Zeus, under which he was 
worshipped in the island of Cephalenia, where he 
had a temple on mount Aenos, (Hes. ap, Sehol 
ad Apollon. Rhod. ii. 297.) {L..5.] 
 AENESIDE’MUS (Aivnoiénuos)}, the son of 
Patatcus, and one of the body-guards of Hippo- 
erates, tyrant of Gela, was the son of Theron, the 
ruler of Agrigentum, in the time of the Persian war, 
(Herod. vil. 154, 165.) [THxron.] ' 
AENESIDE/MUS (Aivnrlðnpos), a celebrated 


act upon douréueva with the rest of men: nature, 
law, and custom are allowed to have their infu- 
ence ; only when impelled to any vehement effort 
we are to remember that, here too, there is much 
to be said on both sides, and are not to lose our 
peace of mind by grasping at a shadow. ae 

_ The famous 5éxa rpóror of the sceptics were a 
number of heads of argument intended to over- 
throw truth in whatever form it might appear. 
[Pyrruon.] The opposite appearances of the 
moral and natural world (Sext. Emp. i. 14), the 
fallibility of intellect and sense, and the illusions 
produced upon them by intervals of time and space 
and by every change of position, were the first 
arguments by which they assailed the reality of 
things. We cannot explain what man is, we can- 
not explain what the senses are: still less do we © 
know the way in which they are acted upon by 
the mind (ii. 4—7}: beginning with od8év dpite, 
we must end with odSéy paaAAov. We are not. 
certain whether material objects are anything but 
ideas in the mind: at any rate the different qua- — 
ities which we perceive in them may be wholly. 
dependent on the percipient being; or, supposing 
them to contain quality as well as substance, it 
may be one quality varying with the perceptive 
power of the different senses. (ii. 14.) Having 
thus confounded the world without and the world 


to confound physical and metaphysical arguments, 
The reasonings of natural philosophy were over- 
thrown by metapliysical subtleties, and metaphy- 


plicable to material things. The acknowledged — 
| imperfection of language was also pressed into the — 

service; words, they said, were ever varying in 
their signification, so that the ideas of which they 
were the signs must be alike variable. The lead- 
ing idea of the whole system was, that all truth 


cipil, for, even in the simplest truths, something 


intellect, but the intellect operated through the 


either depends upon the other. There was, how- 
and. received from him the chair of philosophy, | ever, a deeper side to this philosophy. . Every- 
which had been handed down for above three hun- 
dred years from Pyrrhon, the founder of the sect. 
For a full account of the sceptical system see 
PYRRHON. As Aenesidemus differed on many 
points from the ordinary sceptic, it will be conve- 
nient before proceeding to his particular opinions, 
to give a short account of the system itself. | 
The sceptic began and. ended in universal 
doubt. He was equally removed from the aca- 
demic whe denied, as from the dogmatic philoso- 
pher who affirmed; indeed, he attempted to con- 
found both in one, and refute them by the same 
arguments. (Sext. Emp. i. 1) Truth, he said, 
‘was not to be desired for its own sake, but for the 
sake of a certain repose of mind (drapatia) which 
followed on it, an end which the sceptic bestat- 
tained in another way, by suspending his judg- 
ment. (érox7), and allowing himself literally to article P? MOSE re 
vest in doubt. (i 4.). With this view he must | markable of its features was its connexion with the — 
travel over the whole range of moral, metaphysi- | later philosophy of the Ionian school. From the fail- 
| d is ire of their attempts to explain the phenomena: of: 


eal, and physical science. His method is the | ure of their at s to explain the phenomena 0. 
_ comparison of opposites, and his sole aim to prove | the visible world, the Ionian philosophers were in- 
_ that nothing can be proved, or what he termed, | 
OLE INSTITUTE OF Hfst ieee toe raw te 
_ ENDRAPRASTHa ESTA: E, NEW ELE 


thing we do not know: of the true nature of cause, 
‘and. effect we are ignorant, and hence to the 
favourite method, dard toô eis ğmepov exBaddrew, or ` 
arguing backward from cause to cause, the very 
imperfection of human faculties prevents. our 
giving an answer. We must know what we 
believe ; and how can we be sure of secondary 
auses, if the first cause be wholly beyond us? 
To judge, however, from the sketch of Sextus 
| Empiricus (Pyrrh. Hyp.), it was not this side 
of their system which the sceptics chiefly urged: 
for the most part, it must be confessed, that they. 


which were at once too absurd for refutation, and 
impossible to efate | 0 O a 
‘The causes of scepticism are more fully given 


Pen 


the iros8évewn of things. In common life he may eS 


within, it was a natural transition for the sceptice ` 


sics made to look absurd by illustrations only ap- 000 


involved either a vicious circle or a petitio prin; € 


must be assumed to make the reasoning applicable. 000 
| The truth of the senses was known to us from the 9 


senses, so that our knowledge of the nature of 007 


thing we know, confessedly, runs up into some- . ~ 


contented themselves with dialectic subtleties, : 


under the article Prrrion. One of the most re 


sensibly led. on to deny the order and harmony of : 


gg AENESIDEMUS. 


creation: they saw nothing but a perpetual and 
ever-changing chaos, acted upon, or rather self 
acting, by an inherent power of motion, of which 


the nature was only known by its effects, This 


‘was the doctrine of Heracleitus, that “the world | 
-wasa fire ever kindling and going out, which made 
all things and was all things.” It was this link of 
‘connexion between the sceptical and pecans | 
The | 
doctrine of Heracleitus, although it spoke of a sub- 


which Aenesidemus attempted to restore, 


tle fire, really meant nothing more than a principle 
of change; and although it might seem absurd to 
a strict sceptic like Sextus Empiricus to affirm even 
a principle of change, it involved no real inconsis- 


tency with the sceptical system. We are left to- 


conjecture as to the way in which Aenesidemus 


arrived at his conclusions : the following account of 


them seems probable. It will be seen, from what 
< has been said, that the sceptical system had de- 
stroyed everything but sensation. But sensation is 
‘the effect of change, the principle of motion work- 
ing internally. It was very natural then that the 
sceptic, proceeding from the only px) which re- 
mained to him, should suggest an explanation of 
the outward world, derived from that of which 
alone he was certain, his own internal sensations. 
The mere suggestion of a probable cause might 


‘seem inconsistent with the distinction which the. 


‘sceptics drew between their own absolute uncer- 
tainty and the probability spoken of by the 
Academics : indeed, it was inconsistent with their 
~ metaphysical paradoxes to draw conclusions at all: 
if so, we must be content to allow that. Aeneside- 
- mus {us Sextus Empiricus implies) got a little be- 
yond the dark region of scepticism into the light 
. of probability. 


Other scattered opinions of Aenesidemus have 
.. been preserved to us, some of which seem to lead 
to the same conclusion. 


and rò mparov odya (Pyr. Hyp. iii. 17), probably 


- iu allusion to the doctrine of the Stoics, that all. 
really existing substances were ca@uata: in other 
words, he meant to say that time was a really ex- 


` isting thing, and not merely a condition of thought. 
‘This was connected with the principle of change, 
-= which was inseparable from a notion of time: if 
‘the one had a real existence (and upon its exist- 
= ence the whole system depended), the other must 
likewise have a real existence. In another place, 
‘adapting his language to that of Heracleitus, he 
-said that “time was air” (Sext. Emp. adv. Logicos, 

< iv. 233.), probably meaning to illustrate it by the 
imperceptible nature of air, in the same way that 


the motion of the world was said to work by a 
_ subtle and invisible fire. All things, according to 


brought. out and adapted to our perceptions by 


- -their mutual opposition : metaphorically they might 
_ be said to shine forth in the light of Heracleitus’s | 
fire. He did not, indeed, explain how this union | 
of opposites made them sensible to the faculties of 
Man. probably he would rather have supported 
“a ‘his view by the impossibility of the mind conceiv- 
Ing of anything otherwise than in a state of motion, 

i or, as he would have expressed it, in a state of mu- 
tual opposition. But ¢awduera are of two kinds, 
o Ta and kowd (Sext, Emp, adv. Log. ti. 8), the | 
<:i perceptions of individuals, and those common to- 
`- Mankind. Here again Aenesidemus seems to lose | 

sight of the sceptical system, which (in speculation’ 
at least) admitted no degrees of truth, doubt, or 


probability. sami 
| tinction of xivqois into weraarixy and peraSan- 


Time, he said, was Tò dy | 


‘Hyp. i. 1%, ed. Fabr.) 


;  AEOLIDES. ._ | 
The same remark applies to his dis- 


vik}, simple motion and change.. He seems also to — 
‘have opposed the perplexity which the sceptics en- 

deavoured to bring about between matter- and 
mind; for he asserted that thought was indepen- 


| dent of the body, and “that the sentient power 
looked out through the crannies of the senses.” 


(Adv. Log. i. 349.) Lastly, his vigorous mind 
was above the paltry confusion of physical and 


metaphysical distinctions; for he declared, after 
| Heracleitus, “that a part was the seme with the 


whole and yet different from it,” The grand pe- 
culiarity of his system was the attempt to unite 
scepticism with the earlier philosophy, to raise a 
positive foundation for it by accounting from the 
nature of things for the never-ceasing changes both 
in the material and spiritual world. : | 
Sextus Empiricus has preserved his argument 
against our knowledge of causes, as well as a table 
of eight methods by which all a priori reasonings 
may be confuted, as all arguments whatever may 
be by the déxa rpóron I. Either the cause given 
is unseen, and not proven by things seen, as if a 
person were to explain the motions of the planets 
by the music of the spheres. II. Or if the cause 


be ‘seen, it cannot be shewn to exclude. other 
hypotheses: we must not only prove the cause, 


but dispose of every other cause. III. A regular 
effect may be attributed to an irregular cause ; 
as if one were to explain the motions of the 
heavenly bodies by a sudden impulse. IV. Men 
argue from things seen to things unseen, asemn= 
ing that they are governed by the same laws, 
V. Causes only mean opinions of causes, which are 
inconsistent with phenomena and with other opi- 
nions. VIL Equally probable causes are accepted 

or rejected as they agree with this or that precon- 

ceived notion. VII. These causes are at variance 
with phenomena as well as with abstract principles, 
VIH. Principles must be uncertain, because the — 
facts from which they proceed are uncertain. (Pyrrh. 


It is to be regretted that nothing is known of 
the personal history of Aenesidemus. A list of his 


works and a sketch of their contents have been 


preserved by Photius. (Cod. 212.) He was the 
author of three books of Tugidveia: “rorumdces, 
and is mentioned as a recent teacher of philosophy 
by Aristocles. (Apud Euseb. Pracparat. Evang. 
xiv. 18.) It is to Aenesidemus that Sextus Eni- 


piricus was indebted for a considerable part of his 


work. [B. J.J 


she is called Aenippe. ) ; 

AK/NICUS (Aikos), a Greek poet of the old 
comedy, whose play “Avrei is referred to by Sul 
das. (s.v. Alvucos.) He seems to be the same as- 
Eunicus mentioned by Pollux. (x. 100.) : 


= AENTDES, a patronymic from Acneas, which 
is applied by Valerius Flacens (iii. 4) to the in- 
habitants of Cyzicus, whose town was believed 
to have been founded by Cyzicus, the son of 


Aeneas, o > o Ha SJ 


o AEO'LIDES (Alontòns), a patronymic given to 


the sons of Acolus, as Athamas (Ov. Met iv. 


511), Magnes (Paus. vi. 21.87), Macareus (Ov. 


Met ix. 506), Misenus (Virg.. den. vi. 16-4), 


Sisyphus (Ov. Met xiii. 26 ; Hom. Jl vi. 154), 
Cretheus (Hom. Od. xi. 237), Iocastus (Tzetz. ad 
. Lycophr. 732); and to- his grandsons, as Cephalus 
(Ov. Met. vi. 621), Odysseus (Virg. Aen. vi. 529), l 
and Phryxus. (Val. Flace. i, 286.) Acolis is the 
patronymic of the female descendants of Aeolus, | mythology as the ruler over the winds, and it was 

and is given to his daughters Canace and Alcyone. | this Aeolus to whom Odysseus came during his 

(Ov. Met. xi. 573; Heroid. xi. 5.) [L. S.] | wanderings. A different account of the matter js. 

AEOLUS (Atoaos). In the mythical history | given by Hyginus. (Fab. 186.) i hw ee 
of Greece there are three personages of this name, In these accounts Aeolus, the father of the 
who are spoken of by ancient writers as connected | Aeolian race, is placed in relationship with Aeolus 
with one another, but this connexion is so con- | the ruler and god of the winds. The groundwork 
fused, that it is impossible to gain a clear view of | on which this connexion has been formed by later 
them. (Miller, Orchom. p. 138, &e.) We shall | poets and mythographers, is found in Homer, (Od. 
follow Diodorus, who distinguishes between the | x. 2, &e.) In Homer, however, Aeolus, the gon _ 
three, although in other passages he confounds | of Hippotes, is neither the god nor the father of 
thera, | | the winds, but merely the happy ruler of the 

‘1. A son of Hellen and the nymph Orsefs, and | Aeolian island, whom Cronion had made the 
a brother of Dorus and Xuthus. He is described | raylys of the winds, which he might soothe or ex- 
as the ruler of Thessaly, and regarded as the | cite according to his pleasure. (Od. x. 21, &e.) 
founder of the Aeolic branch of the Greek nation. | This statement of Homer and the etymology of 

He married Enarete, the daughter of Deimachus, | the name of Aeolus from @éAAw were the cause, 
by whom he had seven sons and jive daughters, | that in later times Aeolus was regarded as the god 
and ‘according to some writers still more. (Apollod. | and king of the winds, which he kept enclosed in 
i. 7. $8; Schol. ad Pind. Pyth. iv. 190.) Ac- ia mountain. It is therefore to him that Juno ap- 
cording to Müller's supposition, the most ancient | plies when she wishes to destroy the fleet of the — 
and genuine story knew only of four sons of | Trojans. (Virg. Aen.i.78.) The Aeolian island 
Aeolus, viz. Sisyphus, Athamas, Cretheus, and | of Homer was in the time of Pausanias believed to 
Salmoneus, as the representatives of the four main | be Lipara (Paus. x. 11. § 3), and this or Strongyle 
branches of the Aeolic race. The great extent of | was accordingly regarded in later times as the place - 
country which this race occupied, and the desire of | in which the god of the winds dwelled, (Virg. 
each part of it to trace its origin to some descend- | Aen, vill. 416, i. 52; Strab. vi. p. 276.) Other 
ant of Aeolus, probably gave rise to the varying | accounts place the residence of Aeolus in Thrace 
accounts about the number of his children. Ac- | (Apollon. Rhod, i. 954, iv. 765; Callim, Hymn. 
cording to Hyginus (Fub. 238, 242) Acolns had | i Del. 26), or in the neighbourhood of Rhegium. 
one son of the name of Macareus, who, after hay- 
ing committed incest with lis sister Canace, put 
an end to his own life. According to Ovid (Heroid. 
11) Acolus threw the fruit of this love to the 
dogs, and sent his daughter a sword by which she 
was to kill herself. (Comp. Plat. Parallel. p: 312.) 

2. Diodorus (iv. 67) says, that the second 
Acols was the great-grandson of the first Aeolus, 
being the son of Hippotes and Melanippe, and 
the grandson of Mimas the son of Aeolus, Arne, 
the daughter of this second Aeolus, afterwards be- 
came mother ofa third Aeolus. (Comp. Paus. ix. 
40. § 3.) In another passage (v. 7) Diodorus re- 
presents the third Aeolus as a son of Hippotes, 

3. According to some accounts a son of Hip- 
potes, or, according to others, of Poseidon and 
Ame, the daughter of the second Acolus. His, 
story, which probably refers to the emigration of a 
branch of the Aeolians to the west, is thus related : 
Arne declared to her father that she was with child | 
by Poseidon, but her father dishelieving her state- 
C ment, gave her to a stranger of Metapontum in 

- Italy, who took her to his native town. Here she 
became mother of two sons, Boeotus and Aeo- 
lus (iii.), who were adopted by the man of Meta- | 
pontum in accordance with an oracle. When they 
had grown up to manhood, they took possession of 
the sovereignty of Metapontum by force. But 
when a dispute afterwards arose between their 
~- mother Arne and their. foster-mother Autolyte, the 
two brothers slew the latter and fled with their. 
mother from Metapontum. Aeolus went to some | 
islands in the Tyrrhenian sea, which received from | grow 
him the name of the Aeolian islands, and accord- | Holeas, mg co 
dng to seme accounts built the town of Lipara. | punish the murderers. of his father, and put Poly- ` 


(Diod. iv. 67, v. 7.) Here he reigned as a just | phontes to death, He left 7 son, Glaucus, and it 


and pious king, behaved kindly to the natives 
and taught them the use of sails in navigation and 
foretold them from signs which he observed in the 
fire the nature of the winds that were to rise. 


v. 8.) The following passages of later poets also 
shew how universally Aeolus had gradually come 


475. Whether he was represented by the an- 


possess no representation of him, a SJ 
AE’PYTUS (Alzuros). 1. One of the mythi- 
eal kings of Arcadia. He was the son of Eilatas © 
(Pind, Ol. vi. 54), and originally ruled over Phae-. 
sana on the Alpheius in Arcadia. When Cleitor, . 
the son of Azan, died without leaving any issue, 
| Aepytus succeeded him and became king of the 
| Areadians, a part of whose country was called. 


He is said to have been killed during the chase on- 


(Paus. viii. 4. § 4, 16. § 2.) His tomb there was 
still shewn in the time of Pausanias, and he was 
anxious to see it, because it was mentioned in 
Homer. (ZU, 604.) 000000 X 

2, The youngest. son of Cresphontes the He- 
| raclid, king of Messenia, and of Merope, the - 


an insurrection, and. Aepytus alone, who was 
educated in the house of his grandfather Cypselus, 
escaped the danger. The throne of Cresphontes 
| was in the meantime occupied by the Heraclid 
Polyphontes, who also forced Merope to become his ~ 
“wife. (Apollod. ii 8. §5.), When Aepying had _ 


AUPYTUG’ oo a 


Hence, says Diodorus, Aeolus is described in : 


in Italy. (Tzetz. ad Lycophr. 732; comp. Diod. a 


to be regarded as a god: Ov. Met i, 264, xi. 748, 
xiv. 223; Val. Place. i. $75; Quint. Smyrn xiv 00 


cients in works of art is not certain, but we now > 


after him Aepytis, (Paus, viii. 4. §4, 84.83) 


mount Sepia by the bite of a venomous snake. 


daughter of the Arcadian king Cypsclus. Cres- ey i : 
phontes and his other sons were murdered during +5 


o manhood, he was enabled by the aid of me ve 
cas, his father-in-law, to return to his kingdom, 0i 


|. errors +. 


eoe Bg 


the ‘son of: Archelaus 


~ AEROPUS. 
was fom him that subsequently the dings of Mee 


= senia were called Aepytids instead of the more 
= general name Heraclids, (Paus. iv. 3, § 3, S025 
Vill, 5.§ 53 Hygin. Fab. 187, 184) 2) 


8. A son of Hippothous, and king of kalia 
-He was a gree t-grandson of the Aepytus mentioned 
-He was reigning at the time when Orestes, 
in. consequence cof an oracle, left Mycenae and | 
There was at. Mantineia a 


- first, - 


settled in Arcadia. 
sanctuary, which down to the latest time no mortal 


was ever allowed to enter. Aepytus disregarding 


“the sacred custom crossed the threshold, but was 
immediately struck with blindness, and ‘died soon 
after, He was succeeded by his son Cypselus. 
(Paus. viii. 5. $ 3.) [L. 8.] 

AE'RIUS (’Aépios), Heretic, the intimate friend 
of Eustathius of Sebaste in Armenia, a. D. 3860, 
<o owas living when St. Epiphanius wrote his Book 
against Heresies, A. D. 374-6. After living toge- 

-ther an ascetic life, Eustathius was raised “to the 
episcopate, and by him A€érius was ordained priest 

and set over the Hospital (wraxorpopetor) of Pon- 

tus. (St. Epiph. adv. Haer. 75. $1.) But nothing 
could allay the envy of Aérius at the elevation of 

-his companion. Caresses and threats were in vain, 
and at last he left Eustathius, and publicly aceused 
him of covetousness.. He assembled a troop of 
men and women, who with him a the 
renunciation of all worldly goods (droragla). De- 

“nied entrance into the towns, they roamed about 
the fields, and lodged in the oe alr or in caves, 

exposed to the inclemency of the seasons. Aérius 
superadded to the irreligion of Arius the following 


` tween a bishop and a priest. 2. The rejection of 


se prayer and alms for the dead. 3. The refusal to 


| observe Easter and stated fasts, on the ground of 
such observances being Jewish. St. Epiphanius 
_tefutes these errors. (2. c.) There were remains 


k -of his followers in the time of St. Augustine. (Adv. 


Haer. § 53, vol vii, p. 18, which. was written 
Jas D. 428. fA: J. C.J: 
AE'ROPE (Acpbin), a daughter of Crateus, 
“king of Crete,.and granddaughter of Minos... Her 
_ father, who had received an oracle that he should 
lose his life by one of his children, gave her and 
her sister, Clymene, to Nauplius, aie was to sell 
them in a foreign land, Another sister, Apemone, 
and her brother, Aethemenes, who had heard of the 
oracle, had left Crete and gone to Rhodes. Aérope 
afterwards married Pleisthenes, the son of Atreus, 


‘and became by him the mother of Agamemnon | 


and Menelaus. (Apollod. Hi. 2. § 1, &e.; Serv. ad 

Aen i, 458; Dictys Cret: i. 

2 oF. Ploisthenes Aérope married Atreus, and her two 
sons, who were educated by Atreus, were generally 


believed to be his sons. Aérope, however, became 


a faithless to Atreus, being seduced by Thyestes. | 2 


ne Eurip.: Orest: 5, &C., Helen. 397 ; 


OO Hygin. Fab. 
B73 Schol, ad Hom, il. i. 


[L S] 


‘AB/ROPUS. (Adporos). 1. 


a the family of Temenus, (Herod. viii. 137.) 


2. Ty King of Macedonia, the son of. Philip i: 

ee ‘the great-grandson of Perdiccas, the first king, and 
mae ‘the father of Alcetas. (Herod. viii. 139.) — 

3. TL King of Ma adonia, guardian of Orestes, i 

, Teigned nearly six “years | 

from B. c 399. The first four years of this time | 

2 3 he > reigned Jointly with Orestes; a and the remainder : 


1. The denial of a difference of order be-. 


fifth year. 


1.) After the death 


249 ; Serv. ad Aen. xi. 


eed, The brother. of 
-Perdiecas, who was the first king of Macedonia of 


_ARSCHINES. 


on He was succeeded by his son Pausanias. 
| (Diod. xiv. 37, 84; Dexippus, ap. Sie p 268, 2.5 
comp. Polyaen. ii. 1. § 17.) 


“AR'SACUS (Alcanos), a son of Priam ana 


Arisbe, the daughter of Merops, from whom Aesa- 


cus learned the ‘art of interpreting dreams. When 
Hecuba during her pregnancy with Paris dreamt 
that she was giving birth to a rat piece of 
wood which spread. conflagration th rough the 
whole city, Aesacus explained this to mean, that 
she would give birth to a son who would be the 
ruin of the city, and accordingly recommended the 
exposure of the child after its birth, [Panis.] 
Aesacus himself was married to Asterope, the 
daughter of the river-god Cebren, who died early, 
and while he was lamenting her death he was 
changed into a bird. (Apollod. ii. 12, § 5.) Ovid 
(Met. xi. 750) relates his story differently. Ac- 
cording to him, Aesacus was the son of Alexirhod, 
the daughter of the river Granicus, He lived far 
from his father’s court in the solitude of mountain- 
forests. | Hesperia, ae the daughter of 
Cebren, kindled love in his heart, and on one og- 
casion while he was pursuing her, she was stung 
hy a viper and died. Aesacus in his grief threw 
himself into the sea and was- changed by Thetis 
into an aquatic bird. [L 8.] 

AESARA (Alodpa), of Lucania, a female 
Pythagorean philosopher, said to be a daughter of 
Py thagoras, wrote a work “about Human Nature,” 
of which a fragment is preserved by Stobaeus, 
(Eel. i. p. 847, ed. Heeren.) Some editors attri- 
bute this fragment to Aresas, one of the successors 
of Pythagoras, but Bentley prefers reading Acsara. 
She is also mentioned in the life of Pythagoras 
(up. Phot. Cod. 249, p. 438, b. ed. Bekker), w here 
Bentley reads Alodpa instead of Sdpa, en 
upon Phalaris, pe 277.) 

AB/SCHINES (Aloxivns), the orator, was born 


in Attica in the demus of Cothocidae, in s.c, 389 


as is clear from his speech against Timarchus (p. 
78), which was delivered in B, c 345, and in 
which he himself says that he was then in his forty- 
He was the son of Tromes and Glau- 
cothea, and if we listen to the account of Demos- 
thenes, his political antagonist, his father was not 
a free citizen of Athens, but had been a slave in 
the house of Elpias, a schoolmaster. After the re- 
turn of the Athenian exiles under Thrasybulus, 
Tromes himself kept a small school, and Aeschines 
in his youth assisted his father and performed 
such services as were unworthy of a free Athenian 
youth. Demosthenes further states, that Aes- 
chines, in order to conceal the low condition of his 
father, changed his name Tromes into Atrometus, 
and that he afterwards usurped the rights of an 
Athenian citizen. (Dem. De Coron. pp. 313, 320, 
70.) The mother of Aeschines is described as 


i originally a dancer and a prostitute, who even after. 


her. marriage with Tromes continued to carry on 
unlawful practices in her house, and made money 
by initiating low and superstitions persons into a 
sort of private mysteries. She is said to have 


“been generally known at Athens under the nick- 
name Empusa. | 
on the other hand, his father Atrometus was de 

: | scended from an honourable family, and was in- 
‘some way even connected with the noble priestly — 
family of the Eteobutadae. 


According to Aeschines himself, l 


He was originally. an 
athlete, but lost his property during the time of | 


the Peloponnesian war, and was afterwards driven 


~_AESCHINES. 


from his country. under the tyranny of. the Thirty. 
He then served in the Athenian armies in Asia 
and spent the remainder of his life at Athens, at 
first in reduced Circumstances. (Aesch. De jals. 
Ley. pp. 38, 47.) His mother, too, was a free 
Athenian citizen, and the daughter of Glaucias of 
Acharne. Which of these accounts is true, can- 
not be decided; but there seems to be no doubt 
that Demosthenes is guilty of exaggeration in his 
account of the parents “of Aeschines and his early | 
youth. 

Aeschines had two brothers, one of whom, Phi- 
ee was older than himself, and the other, 
Aphobetus, was the youngest of ‘the three. Phi- 
lochares was at one time one of the ten Athenian 
generals, an office which was conferred upon him 
for three successive years; Aphobetus followed 
the calling of a scribe, but had once been sent on 

an embassy to the king of Persia and was after- 
wards connected with the administration of the 
public revenue of Athens. (Aesch, De fals. Ley. 
p. 48.) All these things seem to contain strong | 
evidence that the family of Aeschines, althons A 
poor, must have been of some respectability. Re- 
specting his early youth nothing can be said with | 
certainty, except that he assisted his father in his 
school, aud that afterwards, being of a str: ong and 
athletic constitution, he was employed in the | 
gymnasia ror money, to contend with other young . 
men im their exercises. (Dem. De Coron. p. 813; 
Plat. Fu. x orat. clesch. pe 640.) Tt is a favourite 
custom of late writers to place great ee philo- 
sophers, poets, Kes, in the relation of teacher and 
scholar to one another, and aceerdingly Aeschines 
is represented as a disciple of Socrates, Plato, and 
—Ysverates. LF these statements, which are even 
contradicted by the ancients themselves, were 
true, Aese] ines would not have omitted to men- 
tion it in the many opportunities he had. The 
l distinguished orator and statesman Aristophon en- 
gaged Aeschines as a seribe, and in the same 
o capacity he afterwards served Eubulus, a man of 
-great influence with the demoeratical party, with 
whom he formed an intimate friendship, and to 
whose political principles he remained faithful to 
the end of his life. That he served two years as 
weplrodos, from his eighteenth to his twentieth 
year, as all young men at Athens did, Aeschines 
(De fals. Leg. p. 50) ex pressly states, and this 
period of his. military training must probably be 
placed before the time that he acted as a serie to | 
Aristophon; for we find that, after leaving the 
service of Eubulus, he tried his fortune as an actor, 
for which he was provided by nature with a strong | 
and sonorous voice. He acted the parts of Tpira- 
YOUTHS, but was unsuccessful, and on one occa- 
sion, when he was performing inthe character 
of Ocnomaus, was hissed off the stage. (Dem, 
De Coron. p. 288.) After this he left the stage 
and engaged in military services, in which, accord- 
ing to his. own account (De fids. Leg. pe 50), he 
gained great distinction. .(C ump. Dem. De fals. 
Leg. p 37 5.) After several less important engage- 
ments in other parts of Greece, he distinguished 
himself in B. c. 362 in the battle of Mantineia 5 
and afterwards ing. c. 358, he also took part i 
the. expedition of the Athenians against: Enboee, 
-and fought in the battle of Tamynae, and on this 


- occasion he gained such Jaurels, that he was praised : ee 
| had: ‘completely subdued Cersobleptes. At last, ets 
‘Was gained, was sent to carry the news of it to [however he swore to the peace; Promy which oe, 


by the generals on the spot, and, after the victory | 
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Athons. - ‘Temenides, who was ‘sent with. him,- 
bore witness to his courage and bravery, and ine. = 
Athenians honoured him with a crown, (Aesch 
De fils Leg. p. 51.) | 

Two years before this campaign, the last in 
which he teok part, he had come forward at Athens 
as a public speaker (Aesch. Epist, 12), and the 
military fame which he had now acquired estab- 
lished his reputation, His former occupation asa 
seribe to Aristophon and Eubulus had made him 
aequainted ith the laws and constitution of 
Athens, while his acting on the stage had been a 
useful preparation for “public speaking, During 
the frst period of his public career, he was, like 
all other Athenians, zealously engaged in directing s 
the attention of his fellow-citizens to the growing |. 
| power of Philip, and exhorted them to check it in | 
(its growth. After the fall of Olynthus in B: c. 
tü, Eubulus prevailed on the Athenians to send 
an embassy to Peloponnesus with the object of 
uniting the Greeks ar ainst the- common enemy, 
| and Aeschines was sent to Areadia. Here Aes- 


; 
| 
| 
| 


air enero aN Se 


an emissary of Philip, but without success ; and 
from this moment Aeschines, as well as all his 
fellow-citizens, gave up the hope of effecting anye 
by Demosthenes. Five Athenian ambassador B 


i thing by the united forces of Greece. 
Juls. Leg. pp. S44, £38; Aesch. De fuls. Leg. p. 38.) 
| 
: among. them Aeschines but not Demosthenes ` as 
i Coron. p.i 235), set out. for Macedonia the 
I 


make peace with them, Philocrates urged the ne- — 
cessity of sending an embassy to Phili ip to treat.on ` 
the subject. ‘Ten men, and among them Aeschines 
and Demosthenes, were accordingly sentto Philip, 
who received them with the utmost politeness, and _ 

Aeschines, when it was his turm to speak, re- ` 
minded the king of the rights which Athens had 
to his friendship: and alliance, The king promised 


tiate the terms of peace. After the return of the 
Athenian ambassadors they were each rewarded 
with a wreath of olive, on the proposal of Demos- 
thenes, fur the manner in which they had: dis- 

charged their duties. Aeschines from this moment 

forward y 
but peace with Philip could avert utter rain from 


Teason for supposing, that Aeschines had been , 
bribed. into this opinion, or that he urged the 
necessity of peace with a view to ruin his country. 


| When therefore Philip, in B.C. 847, gave the 
Athenians to understand that he was inclined to 
soon after the return of the Athenian ones, and | 
after various debates Demosthenes urgently advised _ 
the people to conclude the peace; and speedily to 
send other ambassadors to Philip to receive his 
oath to it. The only difference between Aeschines 
and Demosthenes was, that the former would have 
concluded the peace even without providing for 
the Athenian allies, which was happily prevented 
more speedily, as Philip was making. war upon. 
Cersobleptes, a Thracian prince and ally of Athens. 


Philip from. Thrace, and were kept there for acon 


iderable time, for Philip did not come un 


chines spoke at Megalopolis against Hieronymus, k 


(Dem. De 


to send forthwith ambassadors to Athens to nego- . 


vas inflexible in his opinion, that nothing — a 


his country. That this was perfectly i In: accordance i a i 
with what Philip wished is clear, but there is no 


(Aesch. ix Ciesiph. p. 62.) Antipater and two Teny 
other Macedonian ambassadors arrived. at Athens 


‘They went to Pella to wait for the arriv: al of a 


a heo ani 


alone. He was succeeded by his son Pausanias. 
| (Diod. xiv. 37, 84; Dexippus, ap. Syncell. p. 268, 0.5 
| comp. Polyaen. ii. 1. $17.) ae 


sanctuary, which down to the latest time no mortal. 


was ever allowed to enter. Aepytus disregarding 
‘the sacred. custom crossed the threshold, but was 
immediately struck with blindness, and died soon 
after. He was succeeded by his son Cypselus. 
(Paus. viii. 5. § 8.) 0 | 5 Dat 
- AERIUS ('Aépos), Heretic, the intimate friend 
of Eustathius of Sebaste in Armenia, a. D. 360, 
was living when St. Epiphanius wrote his Book 
against Heresies, A. D. 374-6. After living toge- 
ther an ascetic life, Eustathius was raised to the 
‘episcopate, and by him Aérius was ordained priest 
and set over the Hospital (rrwxorpopetor) of Pon- 


tus. (St. Epiph. adv. Haer. 75. $1.) But nothing. 


could allay the envy of Aérius at the elevation of 
his companion. Caresses and threats were in vain, 


and at last he left Eustathius, and publicly accused. 


him of covetousness.. He assembled a troop of 
“men and women, who with him professed the 
renunciation of all worldly goods (droragia). De- 
nied entrance into the towns, they roamed about 
the fields, and lodged in the open air or in caves, 
exposed to the inclemency of the seasons. Aérius 
superadded to the irreligion of Arius the following 
errors: 1, The denial of a difference of order be- 
tween a bishop and a priest. 2. The rejection of 
prayer and alms for the dead. 3. The refusal to 
observe Easter and stated fasts, on the ground of 
guch: observances being Jewish. St. Epiphanius 
refutes these errors. (l. c.) There were remains 
of his followers in the time of St. Augustine. (Adv. 
Haer, § 53, vol viii. p: 18, which was written 
AD. 43B) L FATC], 

o AEROPE (Aepórn), a daughter of Crateus, 
king of Crete, and granddaughter of Minos. Her 


`- father, who had received an oracle that he should 


. lose his life by one of his children, gave her and 


her sister, Clymene, to Nauplius, who was to sell 


them in a foreign land. „Another sister, Apemone, 


and her brother, Aethemenes, who had heard of the. 


- oracle, had left Crete and gone to Rhodes. Aérope 


_ afterwards married Pleisthenes, the son of Atreus, 


and became by him the mother of Agamemnon 
and Menelaus. (Apollod. iii. 2. § 1, &c.; Serv. ad 
= Aen.i. 458; Dictys Cret. i. 1.) After the death 


of Pleisthenes Aérope married Atreus, and her two. 


‘sons, who were educated by Atreus, were generally 
‘believed to be his sons. Aérope, however, became 
faithless to Atreus, being seduced by Thyestes. 


(Eurip. Orest. 5,-&e., Helen. 397; Hygin. Fab. 
87; Schol. ad Hom. Il. i. 249 ; Serv. ad Aen xi. 


n; C AEROPUS (Aépomos). 1. The brother of 
who was the first king of Macedonia of 


Perdiccas, 


_ the family of Temenus. (Herod. viii 137.) > =- 
20 I, King of Macedonia, the son of Philip I., | 
_ the great-grandson of Perdiccas, the first king, and 


_ the father of Alcetas. (Herod. viii. 139.) 


o 8. TL, King of Macedonia, guardian of Orestes, 
the son of Archelaus, reigned nearly six years” 
from Bc. 899... The first four years of this time | 
-he reigned jointly with Orestes, and the remainder 
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AE/SACUS (Aloaxos), a son of Priam ana 


| Arisbe, the daughter of Merops, from whom Aesa- 
cus learned the art of interpreting dreams. When 


Hecuba during her pregnancy with Paris dreamt 


| that she was giving birth to a burning piece of 
| wood which spread. conflagration through the 


whole city, Aesacus explained this to mean, that 
she would give birth to a son who would be the 
ruin of the city, and accordingly recommended the 
exposure of the child after its birth, [Panis.] 
Aesacus himself was married to Asterope, the 
daughter of the river-god Cebren, who died early, 
and while he was lamenting her death he was 
changed into a bird. (Apollod. iii. 12. $5.) Ovid 
(Met. xi. 750) relates his story differently. Ac- 
cording to him, Aesacus was the son of Alexirhoé, 
the daughter of the river Granicus. He lived far 
from his father’s court in the solitude of mountain- 
forests. Hesperia, however, the daughter of 


Cebren, kindled love in his heart, and on one oc- ` 


casion while he was pursuing her, she was stung 
by a viper and died. Aesacus in his grief threw 
himself into the sea and was changed by Thetis 
into an aquatic bird. | ooo [L.S] 
AE'SARA (Alcdpa), of Lucania, a. female 
Pythagorean philosopher, said to be a daughter of 


Pythagoras, wrote a work “about Human Nature,” — 


of which a fragment is preserved by Stobacus. 
(Eel. i. p. 847, ed. Heeren.) Some editors attri- 


bute this fragment to Aresas, one of the successors — 


of Pythagoras, but Bentley prefers reading Acsara. 


She is also mentioned in the life of Pythagoras 
(ap. Phot. Cod. 249, p. 438, b. ed. Bekker), where 
Bentley reads Aicdpa instead of Sapa. (Dissertation 


upon Phalaris, pe 277.) 


AE’SCHINES (Aloxivys), the orator, was born 
in Attica in the demus of Cothocidae, in B8. c. 889, 


as is clear from his speech against Timarchus (p. _ 
78), which was delivered in B. œ 345, and in. 
which he himself says that he was then in his forty- .. 


fifth year, He was the son of Tromes.and Glau- 
cothea, and if we listen to the account of Demos- 
thenes, his political antagonist, his father was not 
a free citizen of Athens, but had been a slave in 
the house of Elpias, a schoolmaster. After the re- 
turn of the Athenian exiles under Thrasybulus, 
Tromes himself kept a small school, and Aeschines 
in his youth assisted his father and performed 
such services as were unworthy of a free Athenian 
youth. Demosthenes further states, that Aes- 


chines, in order to conceal the low condition of his 


father, changed his name Tromes into Atrometus, 
and that he afterwards usurped the rights of an. 
Athenian citizen. (Dem. De Coron. pp. 313, 320, 


270.) The mother of Aeschines is described as — 


originally a dancer and a prostitute, who even after 


her marriage with Tromes continued to carry on 
| unlawful practices in her house, and made money 
by initiating low and superstitions persons into a 
‘sort of private. mysteries. 
been generally known at Athens under the nick- 
name Empusa. According to Aeschines himself, — 
on the other hand, his father Atrometus was de- 
| scended from an honourable family, and was in — 
some way even connected with the noble priestly — 
family of the Eteobutadae. He was originally an 

athlete, but lost his property during the time of 
the Peloponnesian war, and was afterwards driven 


She is said to have. 
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from his country under the tyranny of the Thirt 


He then served in the Athenian armies in Asia 


remainder of his life at Athens, at 


and spent the 
a os (Aesch. De fals. 


first in reduced éircumstances. 
Leg. pp» 38, 47.) 
‘Athenian citizen, and the daughter of Glaucias of 
Acharne. Which of these accounts 1s true, can- 
not be decided, but. there seems to be no doubt 
that Demosthenes is guilty of exaggeration in his 


account of the parents of Aeschines and his early | 


youth, 9 ence ee AE | 
Aeschines had two brothers, one of whom, Phi- 
lochares, was older than himself, and the other, 
Aphobetus, was the youngest of the three. Phi- 
lochares was at one time one of the ten Athenian 
generals, an office which was conferred upon him 
for three successive years ; Aphobetus followed 
the calling of a scribe, but had once been sent on 
an embassy to the king of Persia and was after- 
wards connected with the administration of ‘the 


public revenue of Athens. (Aesch. De fals. Leg 
All these things seem to contain strong 
‘evidence that the family of Aeschines, although 
Re- 
his early youth nothing can be said with 
assisted. his father in his 
school, and that afterwards, being of a strong and 
athletic constitution, he was employed in the 
contend with other young 


p. 48.) 


poor, must have been of some respectability. 
specting 
certainty, except that he 


gymnasia for money, to c ) 
men in their exercises. (Dem. De Coron, p. 3133 
Plut. Wi x orat. desch. p. 640.) It is a favourite 
custom of late writers to place great orators, philo- 
sophers, poets, &c., in the relation of teacher and 
‘scholar to one another, and accordingly Aeschines 
js represented as a disciple of Socrates, Plato, and 
. Isoerates. 
contradicted by the ancients themselves, were 
‘true, Aeschines would not have omitted to men- 
‘tion it in the many opportunities he had. The 
` distinguished. orator and statesman Avistophon. en- 


gaged Aeschines as a scribe, and in the same 
capacity he afterwards served Eubulus, a man of 


great influence with the democratical party, with 
whom he formed an intimate friendship, and to 
whose political principles he remained faithful to 
the end of his lite. That he served two years as 
aeplroAos, from his eighteenth to his twentieth 
(De fads. 
period of his military training must probably be 
placed before the time that he acted as a scribe to 
Aristophon; for we find that, after leaving the 
-service of Enbulus, he tried his fortune as an actor, 


-for which he was provided by nature with astrong 


and sonorous voice. He acted the parts of tpira- 
yamot, but was unsuccessful, and on one octa- 
sion, when he was performing in the character 


of Oenomaus, was hissed. off the stage. (Dem. 


De Coron. p. 288.) After this he left the stage 
and engaged in military services, in which, accord- 
ing to his own account (De fals. Leg. p. 50), he 


gained, great distinction. (Comp, Dem. De fals. 


Leg. p: 375.) After several less important engage- 


ments in other parts of Greece, he distinguished 
himself in s. c. 362 in the battle of Mantineia ; 
and afterwards in B. €. 358, he also took part in. 
the expedition of the Athenians against Euboea, 
and fought in the battle of Tamynae, and on this- 
- occasion he gained such laurels, that he was praised 
-by the generals on the spot, and, after the victory | 
wag gained, was sent to carry the news of ‘it to” 


g. è 


De fuls Leg. p. 51.) 
His mother, too, was a free j 


If these statements, which are even | 


year, as all young men at Athens did, Aeschines | 
Leg. p. 50) expressly states, and this 
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‘Athens. Temenides, who was sent with him, 


bore witness to his courage and bravery, and the 
Athenians honoured him with a crown, (Aesch. — 
Two years before this campaign, the last in 
which he took part, he had come forward at Athens 
as a public speaker (Aesch. Epist. 12), and the 
military fame which he had now acquired estab- 
lished his reputation. His former occupation asia 

scribe to Axistophon and Eubulus had made him _ 
acquainted with the laws and constitution of 
Athens, while his acting on the stage had been a 
useful preparation for public speaking. During 
the first period of his public career, he was, like — 
all other Athenians, zealously engaged in directing 
the attention of his fellow-citizens to the growing — 
power of Philip, and exhorted them to check it in 

its growth. After the fall of Olynthus in B. €. 
348, Eubulus prevailed on the Athenians to send 
an embassy to Peloponnesus with the object of 
uniting the Greeks against the common enemy, 

and Aeschines was sent to Arcadia. Here Aes- 
chines spoke at Megalopolis against Hieronymus... 
an emissary of Philip, but without success and 
from this moment Aeschines, as well as all his 
fellow-citizens, gave up the hope of effecting any- 
thing hy the united forces of Greece. (Dem. De 

Jals. Leg. pp. 344,438 ; Aesch. De fals. Leg. p. 88.) - 
When therefore Philip, in B. 0 847, gave the — 
Athenians to understand that he was inclined to. 
make peace with them, Philocrates urged the ne- 

cessity of sending an embassy to Philip to treat on 

the subject. Ten men, and among them Aeschines 

and Demosthenes, were accordingly sent to Philip, - 


who received them with the utmost politeness, and _ 


Aeschines, when it was his turn to speak, re~s- 
minded the king of the rights which Athens had 
to his friendship and alliance.’ The king promised 
to send forthwith ambassadors to Athens to nego- 
tiate the terms of peace. After the return of the 


Athenian ambassadors they were each rewarded 


with a wreath of olive, on the proposal of Demos- 
thenes, for the manner in which they had dis- 
charged their duties. Aeschines from this moment 

forward was inflexible in his opinion, that nothing. 


but peace with Philip could avert utter rnin from -` 
his country. That this was perfectly in accordance 


with what Philip wished is clear, but there is no. 


reason for supposing, that Aeschines had been _ 
bribed into this opinion, or that he urged the 


necessity of peace with a view to ruin his country. 
(Aesch. in Clesiph. p. 62.) Antipater and two 


‘other Macedonian ambassadors arrived at Athens - 
goon after the return of the Athenian ones, and ` 


after various debates Demosthenes urgently advised 


the people to conclude the peace, and speedily to 


send other ambassadors to Philip to receive his 


oath to it. The only difference between Aeschines — 
-and Demosthenes was, that the former would have 


concluded the peace even without providing for — 
the Athenian allies, which was happily prevented. 


‘by Demosthenes. Five Athenian ambassadors, 


and among them Aeschines but not Demosthenes 


(De Coron. p. 235), set out for Macedonia the 


more speedily, as Philip was making war upon 


-Cersobleptes, a Thracian prince and ally of Athens. 
‘They went to Pella to wait for the arrival of == 
‘Philip from Thrace, and were kept there for a con- 
siderable time, for Philip did not come until he 
had completely subdued Cersobleptes.. At last, 

however, he swore to the peace, from which the _ 


Phocians were expressly excluded. Philip honour- 
ed. the Athenian ambassadors with rich presents, 


- promised to restore all Athenian prisoners without. 
ransom, and wrote a polite letter to the people of 


-Athens apologizing for having detained their am- 


- bassadors so long, (Dem. De fuls. Leg. pp. 394, 
405.) Hyperides and Timarchus, the former of 
whom was a friend of Demosthenes, brought for- 


ward an accusation against the ambassadors, 


charging them with high treason against the re- 


public, because they were bribed by the king. 
Timarchus accused Aeschines, and Hyperides Phi- 
locrates. But Aeschines evaded the danger by 
bringing forward a counter-accusation against 


--'Timarehus (2.0. 345), and by shewing that the 


-cause at Athens. 
-sent as mvAaydépas to the assembly of the amphic- 
—tyons at. Pylae which was convoked by Philip, 


moral conduct of his accuser was such that he had 
no right to speak before the people. The speech 


in which Aeschines attacked Timarchus is still ex- 
tant, and its effect was, that Timarchus was obliged 


to drop his accusation, and Aeschines gained a bril- 


liant triumph. The operations of Philip after this 
peace, and his march towards Thermopylae, made 
the Athenians very uneasy, and Aeschines, though 


he assured the people that the king had no hostile 
"intentions towards Athens and only intended to 


chastise Thebes, was again requested to go as am- 


-bassador to Philip and insure his abiding by the 


terms of his peace. But he deferred going on the 
pretext that he was ill. (Dem. De fals. Leg. p- 
337.) On his return he pretended that the king 
had secretly confided to him that he would under- 
take nothing against either Phocis or Athens. 


< Demosthenes saw through the king’s plans as well 
as the treachery of Aeschines, and how just his 


apprehensions were became evident soon after the 
retum of Aeschines, when Philip announced to the 
Athenians that he had taken possession of Phocis. 


-The people of Athens, however, were silenced and 
-Julled into security by the repeated assurances of 


the king and the venal orators who advocated his 
In B. c. 346, Aeschines was 


and at which he received greater honours than he 
could ever have expected. | : 
` -At this time Aeschines and Demosthenes were 


‘at the head of the two parties, into which not 


only Athens, but all Greece was divided, and 


their political enmity created and nourished per- 


sonal hatred. This enmity came to a head in the 


year B. C, 843, when Demosthenes charged Aes- 
chines with having been bribed and having be- 


D 


trayed the interests of his country during the 


second embassy to Philip. This charge of Demos- 


thenes (mep) tapampeoSelas) was not spoken, but 


published as a memorial, and Aeschines answered 
it in a similar memorial on the embassy (epi 
© wapempec6eias), which was. likewise published 
(Dem. De fals. Leg. p. 337), and in the composi- 
tion of which he is said to have been assisted by 
~~ his friend Eubulus. The result of these mutual 


attacks is unknown, but there is no doubt that it 


gave a severe shock to the popularity of Aeschines. 

. At the time he wrote his memorial we gain a- 
glimpse into his. private life. Some years before | 
-that occurrence he had married a daughter of Phi- 
. ledemus, a man of high respectability in his tribe 
of Paeania, and in 243 he was father of three | : 
| -| went:to Rhodes, where he established a school of 
It was probably. in B ¢..342, that Antiphon, | 
who had been exiled and lived in Macedonia, 


little children. ` (Aesch, De fals. Leg. p. 52.) 


‘secretly returned to the Peiraceus with the inten- 
‘tion of setting fire to the Athenian ships of war. 
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Demosthenes discovered him, and had him ar- 
rested. Aeschines denounced the conduct of De- 
mosthenes as a violation of the democratical consti- 
tution. Antiphon was sentenced to death; and 
although no. disclosure of any kind could be ex- 
torted from him, still it seems to have been be- 


lieved. in many quarters that Aeschines had been 


his accomplice. Hence the honourable office of 
ovyd.ucos to the sanctuary in Delos, which had just 
been given him, was taken from him and bestowed 
upon Hyperides. (Demosth. De Coron. p. 271.) 
In B.c. 340 Aeschines was again present at Delphi 
as Athenian mvAayépas, and caused the second 
sacred war against Amphissa in Locris for having 
taken into cultivation some sacred lands. Philip 
entrusted with the supreme command by the am- 
phictyons, marched into Locris with an army of 
30,000 men, ravaged the country, and established 
himself in it. When in 838 he advanced south- 
ward as far as Elatea, all Greece. was in consterna- 
tion.. Demosthenes alone persevered, and roused 
his countrymen to a last and desperate struggle. 
The battle of Chaeroneia in this same year decided 
the fate of Greece. The misfortune of that day 
gave a handle to the enemies of Demosthenes for 
attacking him; but notwithstanding. the bribes 
which Aeschines received from Antipater for this 


purpose, the pure and unstained patriotism of De- 


mosthenes was so generally recognised, that he 
received the honourable charge of delivering the 
funeral oration over those who had fallen at Chae- 
roneia, Ctesiphon proposed that Demosthenes _ 
should be rewarded for the services he had done 

to his country, with a golden crown in the theatre 
at the great Dionysia. Aeschines availed himself 

of the illegal form in which this reward was pro- 
posed to be given, to bring a charge against Ctesi- 
phon on that ground. But he did not prosecute 
the matter till eight years later, that is, in B.c. 330, 
when after the death of Philip, and*the victories 
of Alexander, political affairs had assumed a diffe- 
rent aspect in Greece. After having commenced 
the prosecution of Ctesiphon, he is said to have 
gone for some time to Macedonia. What induced 
him to drop the prosecution of Ctesiphon, and to 
take it up again eight years afterwards, are ques- 


tions which can only be answered. by conjectures. 


The speech in which he accused Ctesiphon in B, €. 
330, and which is still extant, is so skilfully ma- 
naged, that if he had succeeded he would have 
totally destroyed all the political influence and 
authority of Demosthenes.. The latter answered 
Aeschines in his celebrated oration on the crown 
(wept orepavov), Even before Demosthenes had 
finished his speech, Aeschines acknowledged him- 
self conquered, and withdrew from the court and 
his country. When the matter was put to the votes, 
not even a fifth of them was in favour of Aeschines. 

-Aeschines went to Asia Minor. The statement 


of Plutarch, that Demosthenes provided him with. 
-the means of accomplishing his journey, is surely a 


fable. He spent several years in Ionia and Caria, 
occupying himself with teaching rhetoric, and 


anxiously waiting for the return of Alexander to. 
Europe. 


0 When in`B.c. 224 the report of the. 
death of Alexander reached him, he left Asia and 


eloquence, which subsequently became very cele- 


brated, and occupies a middle position between the 


-may be mentioned, | 7 
all, it was his misfortune to be constantly placed 


have been equal to Demosthenes. 
ever, not the slightest ground for believing, that 
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grave manliness of the Attic orators, and the efe- | as the Auses; : 
minate luxuriance of the so-called Asiatic school of | possess twelve letters which are ascribed to Aes- 
chines, which however are in all probability not 
| more genuine than the so-called epistles of Phalaris, 
and are undoubtedly the work of late sophists. 


oratory. On one occasion he read to his audience 
in Rhodes his speech against Ctesiphon, and when 
some of his hearers expressed their astonishment 


at his having been defeated notwithstanding his 


prilliant oration, he replied, “ You would cease to 


+ : ait 3 q 7 37. 
be astonished, if you had heard Demosthenes. 


(Cic. De Orat. iii. 56; Plin. H. N. vii. 80; Plin. 


o Epist: ii. 3; Quinctil. xi. 3. § 6.) From Rhodes he 


went to Samos, where he died in B. c. 314. A 
"The conduct of Aeschines has been censured by 
the writers of all ages; and for this many reasons 
| In the first place, and above 
in juxtaposition or opposition to the spotless. glory 
of Demosthenes, and this must have made him ap- 
pear more guilty in the eyes of those who saw 
through his actions, while in later times the con- 
trast between the greatest orators of the time was 
frequently made the theme of rhetorical declama- 
tion, in which one of the two was praised or 
blamed at the cost of the other, and less with re- 
gard to truth than to effect. Respecting the last 
period of his life we scarcely possess any other 
source of information than the accounts of late 
sophists and declamations. — Another point to 
he considered in forming a just estimate of the 
character of Aeschines is, that he had no advan- 
tages of education, and that he owed his greatness 
to none but himself. His occupations during the 


early part of his life were such as necessarily en- 


gendered in him the low desire of gain and wealth ; 


and had he overcome these passions, he would 
There is, how- 


Aeschines recommended peace with Macedonia at 
first from any other motive than the desire of pro- 
moting the good of his country. Demosthenes 
himself acted in the same spirit at that time, for 
the craftiness of Philip deceived both of them. 
But while Demosthenes altered his policy on dis- 
covering the secret intentions of the king, Aeschines 
continued to advocate the principles of peace. But 
there is nothing to justify the belief that Aeschines 
intended to ruin his country, and it is much more 
probable that the crafty king made such an im- 
pression upon him, that he firmly believed he 
was doing right, and was thus unconsciously led 
on to become a traitor to his country. But no an- 
cient writer except Demosthenes charges him with 


having received bribes from.the Macedonians for 


the purpose of betraying his country. He appears 


cto have been carried away by the favour of the 
king and the people, who delighted in hearing 
from him what they themselves wished, and, 


perhaps also, by the opposition of Demosthenes 


himself. i 


„Aeschines spoke on various occasions, but he 


published only three of his orations, namely, against | 
-Timarchus, on the Embassy, and against Ctesiphon. . 
< As an orator, he was inferior to none but Demos- 
< thenes. He was endowed by nature with extra- 


ordinary oratorical: powers, of which his orations 


afford abundant proofs. The facility and. felicity 
of his diction, the boldness and the vigour of his 
- descriptions, carry away the reader now, as they. 


must have ‘carried away his audience. The an- 


wee 


‘Besides the three orations, we now 


The principal sources of information concerning 
Aeschines are: 1. The orations. of Demosthenes on 
the Embassy, and on the Crown, and the orations. 
of Aeschines on the Embassy and against Ctesi- 


phon. These four orations were translated into 


1572, fol. | 
Taylor, which contains the notes of Wolf, Taylor, 


Latin by Cicero; but the translation is lost, and. 
we now possess only an essay which Cicero wrote 
as an introduction to them: “De optimo genere 
Oratorum.” 2. The life in Plutarch’s Vitae decem 
Oraiorum. 3. The life of Aeschines by Philostratus. — 
4, The life of Aeschines by Libanius. 5. Apollo- 
nius’ Exegesis. The last two works are printed” 
in Reiske’s edition, p. 10, foll. The best modern 
essay on Aeschines is that by Passow in Ersch and 
Gruber’s Hneyclopidie, ii. p. 73, &e. There is - 
also a work by E. Stechow, De Aeschinis Oratoris 
Fita, Berlin, 1841, 4to., which is an attempt to 


clear the character of Aeschines from ail the re> 


proaches that have been attached to it; but the 
essay is written in exceedingly bad Latin, and the 
attempt is a most. complete failure. ee vig 

The first edition of the orations of Aeschines is 
that of Aldus Manutius in his Collectio Rhetorun: 
Graecorum, Venice, 1513, fol. An, edition with a 
Latin translation, which also contains the letters 
ascribed to Aeschines, is that of H. Wolf, Basel. 
The next important edition is that by 


and Markland, and appeared at Cambridge in 


1746-56 in his collection of the Attic orators. In o 


Reiske’s edition of the Attie orators Aeschines 


occupies the third volume, Lips. 1771, 8vo. The =| 


best editions are those of I. Bekker, vol. iii, of his 


Orutores Attic’, Oxford, 1822, 8vo., for which — 


thirteen new MSS. were collated, and of F. H. 
Bremi, Zurich, 1823, 2 vols. 8vo. The oration. 
against Demosthenes. has been. translated into | 
English by Portal and Leland. . 9. [LS] 

AESCHINES (Alcxtvns), an Athenian philo- 
sopher and rhetorician, son of a sausage-seller, or, 
according to other accounts, of Lysanias (Diog. 


Laert. ii. 60; Suidas, s. v.’Aiylyns), and a disciple, — 


although by some of his contemporaries, held an’. 


unworthy one, of Socrates. From. the account of n 
Laertius, he appears to have been the familiar friend -~ --- 


of his great master, who said that “the sausage- 
seller’s son only kuew how to honour him.” The 
same writer. has preserved a tradition that it was 


Aeschines, and not Crito, who offered to assist 


Socrates in his escape from prison, 0 00 0 
The greater part of his life was spent in abject 
poverty, which gave rise to the advice of Socrates 


to him, “to borrow money of himself, by diminish- 


ing his daily wants.” After the death of his mass — 
ter, according to the charge of Lysias: apud Athen. 


xii. p. GLE, e £), he kept a perfumer’s shop with 
borrowed money, and presently becoming bank- 
rupt, was obliged to leave Athens, Whether-trom ` 
“necessity or inclination, he followed the fashion of 
the day, and retired to the Syracusan court, where | 
the friendship of Aristippus might console him for 900. 
the contempt. of Plato. He remained there untih oo 5 
ay : : cs | the expulsion of the younger Dionysius, and on == 
cients, as Photius (Cod. 61) remarks, designated | 2 3 
these three orations as the Graces, and the. nine’ 
letters which were extant in the time of Photius, 


his return, finding it useless to attempt a rivalry. | 
with his great contemporaries, he gave private leew 0o00 00 
tures. One of the charges which his opponents 


Ce Diogenes Laertius (ii. 64) says, that he was a 


o AWSCHINES (Aloytyns), an ancient physi- 


ae oe | a . AESCHRION. - ae 
delighted to repeat, and which by a: 


these dialogues. were really the work of Socrates ; 


-o and Aristippus, either from joke or malice, publicly 


charged Aeschines with the theft while he was 


a reading them .at. Megara. Plato is related by. 


~ ‘Hegesander (apud Athen, xi. p. 507, c.) to. have 
_ stolen from him his solitary pupil Xenocrates, — 
The three dialogues, Nepi dperfs, eè ddaxrdv, 


A *Eputlas Ñ wep) wAodrov, *Aéloxos 7} wep) Oavdrov, 


which have come down to us under the name of 
Aeschines are not genuine remains: it is even 
doubted. whether they are the same works which 
- the ancients acknowledged as spurious. They 
- have been edited by Fischer, the third edition of 


ae which (8vo. Lips. 1786) contains the criticisms of 


Wolf, and forms part of a volume of spurious Pla- 


tonic dialogues (Simonis Socraticé ut videtur dialogi 
- quatuor) by Béckh, Heidel. 1810. | 


“The genuine dialogues, from the slight mention 
“made of them by Demetrius Phalereus, seem to 
have been full of Socratic irony. Hermogenes, 
Ilep) “ISedv, considers Aeschines as superior to 
-Xenophon in elegance and purity of style. A long 
and amusing passage is quoted by Cicero from him. 
(De Invent. 1. 31; Diogenes Laertius, ii. 60-64, and 
` the authorities collected by Fischer.)  [B.J.] 

- AE/SCHINES (Aioxtyys), of MILETUS, a con- 
temporary of Cicero, and. a distinguished orator in 
the Asiatic style of eloquence. He is said by Dio- 
genes; Laertius to have written on Politics. He 
died in exile on account of having spoken too freely 
‘to Pompey. (Cic. Brut. 95; Diog. Laert. ii. 64 ; 
Strab. xiv. p. 635; Sen. Controv. i. 8.) 
CO AR/SCHINES (Aioxtvns), of Nzarorts, a Peri- 
-patetic philosopher, who was at the head of the 

~ Academy at Athens, together with Charmades and 
< Clitomachus about B. c. 109. (Cic. de Orat. i. 11.) 


pupil of Melanthus the Rhodian. | 


cian, who lived in. the latter half of the fourth 
-century after Christ. He was born in the island 
of Chios, and settled at Athens, where he appears 
to have practised with very little success, but ac- 
quired great fame by a happy cure of Eunapius 
Sardianus, who on his voyage to Athens (as he tells 
us himself, in vita Proaeres. p.16, ed. Boisson) 
had been seized with a fever of a very. violent 
_ kind, which yielded only to treatment of a peculiar 
nature. An Athenian physician of this name is 
quoted by Pliny (A. N. xxviii, 10), of whom it is 


only known, that he must have lived some time 
before the middle of the first century after 


Christ [W. A. G] 


=> 7 rhetorician and sophist. Some of his verses are 
< also quoted by Tzetzes (ad Lycophr. 638). There 


sociation -of 
ideas constituted him a sophist in the eyes of Plato- 
and his followers, was that of receiving money for: 
his instructions. Another story was invented that 


AESCHYLUS, 


was an epic poet of the same name, who wasa 


native of Mitylene and a pupil of Aristotle, and 


who is said to have accompanied Alexander on 
He is mentioned by | 


some of his ‘expeditions, 
Suidas (s. v.) and Tzetzes (Chil. viii. 406). As 
he was also a writer of iambics and choliambics, 


many scholars have supposed him to be identical 


with the Samian Aeschrion, and to have been 
called a Mitylenaean in consequence of having re- 


| sided for some time in. that city. (Schneidewin, 


Delectus Poetarum iambic. et melicorum Grace. ; 
Jacobs, Anth: Grace. xiii, 834.) — [C. P. M.] 
AE’/SCHRION, a Greek writer on agriculture, 
of whom nothing more is known, (Varr. de Re 
Rust. i, 12) ` | | 
AE/SCHRION (Atcxpiwv), a native of Per- 
gamus, and a physician in the second century after 
Christ. He was one of Galen’s tutors, who says 
that he belonged to the sect of the Empirici, and. 
that he had a great knowledge of Pharmacy and 
Materia Medica. i 


which the most important ingredient was powdered 


crawfish. These he directs to be caught at a time » 


when the sun and moon were in a particular relative 
position, and to be baked alive. (Gal. De Simpl. 
Medic. Facult, xi. 34, vol. xii. p. 856; C. G. Kühn, 
Additam. ad Elench. Med. Vet. a J. A. Fabric. 
in “Bibl. Gr.” exhibit.) [W.A.G.] . 

AESCHY’LIDES (Aloxvdidns), wrote a work 


on agriculture, entitled Tewpyied, which was at 
least in three books. (Athen. xiv. p. 650, d; = 


Aelian, de Anim. xvi. 32.) l 


AE'SCHYLUS (Airyóros) was bom at Eleusis. 


in Attica in B. c. 525, so that he was thirty-five 


years of age at the time of the battle of Marathon, 
and contemporary with Simonides and Pindar. 


His father Euphorion was probably connected with 
the worship of Demeter, from which Aeschylus 


| may naturally be supposed to have received his 


first religious impressions. He was. himself, ac- 


cording to some authorities, initiated In the mys- 


teries, with reference to which, and to his birth- 


place Eleusis, Aristophanes (Ran. 884) makes him | 


pray to the Eleusinian goddess. Pausanias (i. 21. 


§ 2) relates an anecdote of him, which, if true, 


shews that he was struck in very early youth with 
the exhibitions of the drama. According to this 
story, “* When he was a boy he was set to watch 


grapes in the country, and there fell asleep. In — 


his slumbers Dionysus appeared to him, and 
ordered him to apply himself to tragedy. At day- 
break he made the attempt, and succeeded very 


easily.” Such a dream as this could hardly have ` 
Ae i | | | resulted from anything but the impression pro- 
` < AE’SCHRION, of Syracuse, whose wife Pippa. 
| tio. At the age of 25 (B. c. 499), he made his 
first. appearance as a competitor for the prize of . 
| tragedy, against Choerilus and Pratinas, without 
| however being successful. 
| ward (B. c. 484), Aeschylus gained his first victory. 
The titles of the pieces-which he then brought out — 
{are not known, but his competitors were most 
| probably Pratinas and Phrynichus or Choerilus. 
| Eight years afterwards he gained the prize with 
4 the trilogy of which the Persae, the earliest of his 


duced by tragic exhibitions upon a warm imagina- 


Sixteen years after- 


extant dramas, was one piece. The whole number 


of victories attributed to Aeschylus amounted. to - 
thirteen, most of which were gained by him in the 


Aeschrion was the inventor of a — 
celebrated superstitious remedy for the bite of a 
mad dog, which is mentioned with approbation by 

Galen and. Oribasius (Synops. iii. p.55), and of 


eS! ARSCHYLUSE: oy) r 

© interval of sixteen years, between B.C. 484, the | theretore tha ey | | 
year of his first tragic victory, and the close of the first represented not later than B.C. 470. (Welcker, _ 

O Persian war by Cimon’s double victory at the 
 ‘Burymedon, B. C. 470. (Bode, Gesch. dey Hellen. 
Dichthunst, iii. p. 212.) The year B. c. 468 was 
the date of a remarkable event in the poet's life. 
In that year he was defeated In a tragic contest by 
“his younger rival Sophocles, and if we may be- 


Aristeides, who ‘died in B. c. 468, was living at `; 
the time. (Plut, Arist. 3.) Besides “The Women. 


Sicily, in which are said to have occurred Sicilian ~ 
words and expressions not intelligible to the Athe- 


‘such words and expressions, which haye been 
noticed in the later extant plays of Aeschylus, it. 
has been inferred that he spent a considerable time 
in Sicily, on this his first visit, We must not. 
however omit to mention, that, according to some. 

accounts, Aeschylus also visited Sicily about Bc. 
488, previous to what we have considered his first 


“indignity, as he conceived it, was so great, that he 
quitted Athens in disgust the very same year, and 
went to the court of Hiero (Paus. i 2. § 3), king 

of Syracuse, where he found Simonides the lyric 
poet, who as well as himself was by that prince 

- most hospitably received. Of the fact of ‘his hav- 
ing visited Sicily at the time alluded to, there can 

‘he no doubt; but whether the motive alleged by 
Plutarch for his doing so was the only one, or a 

© real one, is a question of considerable difficulty, 
though of little practical moment, It may be, as 
has been plausibly maintained by some authors, 
that Aeschylus, whose family and personal honours 
were connected with the glories of Marathon, and 
the heroes of the Persian war, did not sympathise 
with the spirit of aggrandisement by which the 
councils of his country were then actuated, nor 
approve of its policy in the struggle for the 
supremacy over Greece. The contemporaries of 
his earlier years, Miltiades, Aristeides, and The- 
mistocles, whose achievements in the service of 
their country were identifed with those of himself 
and his family, had been succeeded by Cimon: and 

the aristocratical principles which Aeschylus sup- 
ported were gradually being supplanted and over- 
Borne by the advance of democracy. From all 
this, Aeschylus might have felt that he was 
~ outliving his principles, and have felt it the more 

“Keenly, from Cimon, the hero of the day, having 
been one of the judges who awarded the tragic 

prize to Sophocles in preference to himself. (Plut. 

Le) On this supposition, Athens could not have 
been an agreeable residence to a person like 
Aeschylus, and therefore he might have been dis- 
posed to leave it; but still it is more than probable 

‘that his defeat by Sophocles materially influenced 
pis determinations, and was at any rate the proxi- 
mate cause of his removing to Sicily. It has been 
farther conjectured that the charge of doéSera or 
impiety which was brought against Aeschylus for 
an alleged publication of the mysteries of Ceres 
(Aristot. Eth. iii, 1), but possibly from political 

motives, was in some measure connected with his 
retirement from his native country. If this were 
really the case, it follows, that the play or plays 
which gave the supposed offence to the Athenians, 

gust have been published before B. c. 468, and 
therefore that the trilogy of the Oresteia could 
~~ have had no connexion with it. Shortly before 
the arrival of Aeschylus at the court of Hiero, that 
prince had built the town of Aetna, at the bottom 

of the mountain of that name, and on the site of 
the ancient Catana : in connexion with this event, 
Aeschylus is said to have composed his play of the. 
‘Women of Aetna (B. 0. 471, or 472), in which he | 

- predicted and prayed for the prosperity of the 
oe new citys” At the request of Hiero, he also repro-. 
duced. the play of the Persae, with the trilogy of |. 
~ which he had been victorious in the dramatic con- 
tests at Athens. (B: C. 472.) Now we know that | 
the trilogy of the Seven against. Thebes was re. 

“presented soon after the “ Persians: ” it follows. 


over him by Simonides, to whom. the Athenians: 
adjudged the prize for the best elegy on those who 
fell at Marathon. This tradition, however, is not: 
supported by strong independent testimony, and. 
accordingly its truth has been much questioned. 
Suidas indeed states that Aeschylus had visited — 


five years of age (B. €. 499), immediately after his. 
‘first contest with Pratinas, on which occasion the . 
crowd of spectators was so great as to cause the 
fall of the wooden planks (Zepia) or temporary 
scaffolding, on which they were accommodated. . 
with seats. ey ee 

“In sic. 467, his friend and patron king Hiero | 
died; and in B. c. 458, it appears that Aeschylus — 
was again at Athens from the fact that the trilogy | 


conjecture of Béckh, that this might have been a 


is not supported by any probable reasons, for we. 
have no intimation that the Oresteia ever had heen — 


same or the following year (B. ©. 457), Aeschylus 


reason assigned for this his second or as others 


chylus proved himself a decided supporter of thë- 


Areiopagus, in opposition to Pericles and his de- — 
mocratical coadjutors. With this trilogy Aeschylus — 
was indeed successful as a poet, but not as a poli- — 
tician : it did not produce the effects he had wished — 


in vain against the opinions and views of a gene- . 
‘ration to which he did not belong. Accordingly it 


ment or fear of the consequences, or perhaps from ` 
both these causes, he again quitted Athens, and 


which if founded on truth, perhaps operated in — 


‘distinguished himself at the battle of “Salamis. 


(Aelian, V. EL v.19.) According to some authors Ta 


g : = “he AESCHY LUS ri o Ee Se 
therefore that the former. trilogy must have been ee 


‘Trilogie, p. 520; Schol- ad Aristoph. Ran. 1058.) - 
of Aetna,” Aeschylus also composed other piecesin 


Heve Plutarch (Cim. 8), his mortification at this | nians. (Athen. ix. p. 402, b.) From the number of oe 


visi (Bode, Id. ii. p.215.) The occasion of this 
retirement is said to have been the victory gained > > 


Sicily even before this, when he was only twenty- — 


of the Oresteia was produced in that year, The H 


second representation in the absence of the poet, 


acted before. (Hermann, Opusc. ii. p. 137.) In the. Poe 
again visited Sicily for the last time, and the ia : 


conceive his fourth visit to this island, is both pro- ` 
bable and sufficient. The fact is, that in his play ` roe 
of the Eumenides, the third and last of the three > 
plays which made up the Orestean trilogy, Aes 000 


ancient dignities and power of that “ watchful o 
guardian” of Athens, the aristocratical court of the © 


and intended, and he found that he had striven — ae 
has been conjectured that either from disappoint- $ 


retired once more to Sicily, But another reason, oo 


conjunction with the former, has been assigned for... 

his last sojourn in Sicily.’ This rests on a state; 

‘ment made more or less distinctly by various). v. 
authors, to the effect that Aeschylus was accused” 
of impiety before the court of the Areiopagus, and < 
‘that he would have been condemned but for the GE 
interposition of his brother Ameinias, who had. 


> desses, the Eumenides, which he had done in such- 


-cing it with an epitaph written by himself. (Paus. 


thus exhibited for the first time may either have 
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this accusation was preferred against him, for 
having in some of his plays either divulged or. 
profanely spoken of the mysteries of Ceres. Ac- 


cording to others, the charge originated from his | c 
only; but it must not be forgotten that he was also 


having introduced on. the stage the dread god- 


away as not only to do violence to popular pre~- 
judice, but also to excite the greatest alarm among 
the spectators: Now, the Eumenides contains no- 
thing which can be considered as a publication of 
the mysteries of Ceres, and therefore we are in-. 
clined to think that his political enemies availed 
themselves of the unpopularity he had incurred by 
his.“ Chorus of Furies,” to get up against him a 
-charge of impiety, which they supported not only 
by what was objectionable in the Eumenides, but 
also in other plays not. now extant. At any rate, 
from the number of authorities all confirming this 
conclusion, there can be no doubt that towards the 
end of his life Aeschylus incurred the serious dis- 
pleasure of a strong party at Athens, and that 
after the exhibition of the Orestean trilogy he 
retired to Gela in Sicily, where he died B. €. 456, 
in the 69th year of his age, and three years after 
the representation of the Eumenides. On the 
manner of his death the ancient writers are unani- 
mous. (Suidas, s. v. XeAwvnuudy.) An eagle, say 
they, mistaking the poet’s bald head for a stone, 
Jet a tortoise fall upon it to break the shell, and 
so fulfilled an oracle, according to which Aeschylus 
was fated to die by a blow from heaven. ' The 
inhabitants of Gela shewed their regard for 
his character, by public solemnities in his honour, 
by erecting a noble monument to him, and inscrib- 


i, 14,84; Athen. xiv. 627. d, Vit, Anon.) In it 
> Gela is mentioned as the place of his burial, and 
the field of Marathon as the place of his most 
glorious achievements; but no mention is made of 
his poetry, the only subject of commemoration in 
the later epigrams written in his honour. At 
- Athens also his name and memory were holden in 
especial reverence, and the prophecy in which he 
(Athen. viii. 347, e f.) is said to have predicted his 
own posthumous fame, when he was first defeated 
by Sophocles, was amply fulfilled. His pieces 
were frequently reproduced on the stage; and by 
a special decree of the people, a chorus was pro- 
vided at the expense of the state for any one who 
might wish to exhibit his tragedies a second time. 
(Aristoph. Achar. 102; Aeschyl. vita.) Hence 
Aristophanes (Ran. 892) makes Aeschylus say of 
himself, that his poetry did not die with him; and 
-even after his death, he may be said to have 
“gained. many victories over his successors in Attic 
tragedy. (Hermann, Opuse. ii. p.158.) The plays 


-been those which Aeschylus had not produced 
-© himself, or such as had been represented in Sicily, 
and not at Athens, during his lifetime. Thein- 
dividuals who exhibited his dramatic remains on 
. the Attic stage were his sons Euphorion and Bion: 
the former of whom was, in B.C. 431, victorious 
with a tetralogy over Sophocles and Euripides: 
< (Argum. Eurip. Med.), and in addition to this is 
said to have gained four victories with dramatic 
pieces: of his: father’s never -before represented, 
(Blomfield, ad Argum: Agam. p. 20.) Philocles 
also, the son of a sister of Aeschylus, was victo- 
_ vious over the King Oedipus of Sophocles, probably | 
-with a tragedy of his uncle’s. (Argum. Soph. Oed. 
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Tyr.) From and by means of these persons arose . 
what was called the Tragic School of Aeschylus, » 


which continued for the space of 125 years. 
We have hitherto spoken of Aeschylus as a poet 


highly renowned as a warrior. His first achieve- 


ments as a soldier were in the battle of Marathon, 
in which his brother Cynaegeirus and himself so 


highly distinguished themselves, that their exploits 
were commemorated with a descriptive painting in 
the theatre of Athens, which was thought to be 


much older than the statue there erected in honour 


of Aeschylus. (Paus. i. 21. § 2.) The epitaph 
which he wrote on himself, proves that he con- 
sidered his share in that battle as the most glo- 
rious achievement of his life, though he was 
also engaged at Artemisium, Salamis, and Pla- 
taca. (Paus. i 14.9 4.) All his family, indeed, 
were distinguished for bravery. ung 
brother Ameinias (Herod. viii. 843. Diod. xi. 25) 
was noted as having commenced the attack on 
the Persian ships at Salamis, and at Marathon no 
one was sò perseveringly brave as Cynaegeirus. 
(Herod. vi. 114.) | Hence we may not unreason- 
ably suppose, that the gratitude of the Athenians 
for such services contributed somewhat to a due 
appreciation of the poet’s merits, and to the tragic 
victory which he gained soon after the battle of 
Marathon (B. c. 484) and before that of Salamis. 


Nor can we wonder at the peculiar vividness and. 


spirit with which he portrays the “ pomp and cir- 
cumstance” of war, as in the Persnae, and the 
“ Seven against Thebes,” describing its incidents 
and actions as one who had really been an actor 
in scenes such as he paints. 


The style of Aeschylus is bold, energetic, and. 
sublime, full of gorgeous imagery, and magnificent 
expressions such as became the elevated characters. 


of his dramas, and the ideas he wished to express. 


(Aristoph. Ran. 934.) This sublimity of diction — 


was however sometimes carried to an extreme, 
which made his language turgid and inflated, so 
that as Quintilian (x. 1) says of him, “ he is 
grandiloquent to a fault.” In the turn of his ex- 
pressions, the poetical predominates over the syn- 
tactical. He was peculiarly fond of metaphorical 
phrases and strange compounds, and obsolete lan- 
guage, so that he was much more epic in his 
language than either Sophocles or Euripides, and 
excelled in displaying strong feelings and impulses, 
and deseribing the awful and the terrible, rather 
than in exhibiting the workings of the human 
mind under the influence of complicated and various 


‘motives. But notwithstanding the general eleva- 


tion of his style, the subordinate characters in his 
plays, as the watchman in the Agamemnon, and 
the nurse of Orestes in the Choephoroe, are made 
to use language fitting their station, and less re- 
moved from that of common life. l 

‘The characters of Aeschylus, like his diction, 


are sublime and majestic,—th ey were gods and — 
heroes of colossal magnitude, whose imposing aspect 


could be endured by the heroes of Marathon and 


‘Salamis, but was too awful for the contemplation 
of the next generation, who complained that 
Aeschylus’ language was not human. (Aristoph. 
Ran. 1056.) Hence the general impressions pro- - 
duced by the poetry of Aeschylus were rather ofa 
religious than of a moral nature: his personages — 
being both in action and suifering, superhuman, | 
and therefore not always fitted. to. teach practical 


His younger 


propriety and dignity of his characters. Longinus | 


‘lessons. He produces indeed a sort of religious L 
` awe, and dread of the irresistible power oi the 
< gods, to which man is represented as being entirely 
subject; but on the other hand humanity often 
appears as the sport of an irrevocable destiny, or 
the victim of a struggle between superior beings. 
Still Aeschylus sometimes discloses a providential 
order of compensation and retribution, while he 
always teaches the duty of resignation and sub- 
mission to the will of the gods, and the futility 
and fatal consequences of all opposition to it. See 
Quarterly Review, No. 112, p. 315. 
With respect to th 
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e construction of his plays, 
it has been often remarked, that they he ve 
little or no plot, and are therefore wanting mM 
dramatic interest: this deficiency however may 
strike us more than it otherwise would in conse- 
quence of most of his extant plays being only parts, 
or acts of a more complicated drama. Still we 
cannot help. being impressed with the belief, that 
he was more capable of sketching a vast outline, 
than of filling up its parts, however bold and 
‘vigorous are the sketches by which he portrays 
and groups his characters. His object, indeed, ac- 
cording to Aristophanes, In such plays as the 
Persae, and the Seven against Thebes, which are 
more epical than dramatical, was rather to animate 
his countrymen to deeds of glory and warlike 
achievement, and to inspire them with generous 
and elevated sentiments, by a vivid exhibition of 
noble deeds and characters, than to charm or 
startle by the incidents of an elaborate plot. (Aan. 
1000.) ‘The religious views and tenets of Aes- 
chylus, so far as they appear in his writings, were 
— Homeric. Like Homer, he represents Zeus as 
the supreme Ruler of the Universe, the source and 
centre of all things. To him all the other divini- 
~ ties are subject, and from him all their powers and 
authority are derived. Even Fate itself is some- 
_ times identical with his will, and the result of his 
decrees. He only of all the beings in heaven and 
earth is free to act as he pleases. (Prom. 40.) 

In Philosophical sentiments, there was a tradi- 
tion that Aeschylus was a Pythagorean (Cie. Fus. 
Disp. ji. 10); but of this his writings do not 
furnish any conclusive proof, though there certainly 
-was some similarity between him and Pythagoras 
in the purity and elevation of their sentiments. 

The most correct and lively description of the- 
character and dramatic merits of Aeschylus, and of 
the estimation in which he was held by his con- 
temporaries and immediate successors, is given by 
Aristophanes in his “Frogs.” He is there de- 
picted as proud and impatient, and his style and 
- genius such as we have described it. Aristophanes 
was evidently a very great admirer of him, and 
sympathised in no common degree with his politi- 
cal and moral sentiments. He considered Aes- 
-chylus as without a rival and utterly unapproachable: 


as a tragic poet; and represents. even Sophocles |. 


himself as readily yielding to and admitting his | 
superior claims to the. tragic throne. But few if 
any of the ancient critics scem to have altogether | 


coincided with Aristophanes in his estimation of | 


Aeschyhis, though they give him credit for his | 


excellences. Thus Dionysius (De Poet. Veto ii, 9) | 


praises the originality of his ideas and of his ex- | 


:¿ pressions, and the beauty of his imagery, and the | r F l yi in E 
3 ig | not limited to the composition of tragedy: he added o o oo i 
the resources of art in its exhibition. Thus, heis 

said to have ava 


(15) speaks of his elevated creations and imagery, |. 
bat condemns some of his expressions as harsh and | 


sition and dramatic representation of Tra 


parts. 


introducing a third actor. 
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overstrained; and Quintilian (x. 1) expresses 


himself much to the same effect. The expression 
-attributed to Sophocles, that Aeschylus did what 
was right without knowing it (Athen. x. p. 428,£), 


in. other words, that he was an unconscious genius, 


working without any knowledge of or regard to 


the artistical laws of his profession, is worthy of 
note. So also is the observation of Schlegel ( Lec- 
ture iv.), that “ Generally considered, the tragedies. 
of Aeschylus are an example amongst many, that 
in art, as in nature, gigantic productions precede 
those of regulated symmetry, which then dwindle 
away into delicacy and insignificance; and that. 
poetry in her first manifestation always approaches 
nearest to the awfulness of religion, whatever shape 
the latter may assume among the various races of 
men.” Aeschylus himself used to say of his 
dramas, that they were fragments of the great 
banquet of Homer’s table. (Athen, viii. p. 847, e} 
The alterations made by Aeschylus in the compo- 
| 3 gedy 

were so great, that he was considered by the 


| Athenians as the father of it, just as Homer was — 


of Epic poetry and Herodotus of History. (Philostr. 
Fit. Apoll. vi. 11.) As the ancients themselyes- 
remarked, it was a greater advance from the 
elementary productions of Thespis, Choerilus, and 
Phrynichus, to the stately tragedy of Aeschylus, 
than from the latter to the perfect and retined 
forms of Sophocles. It was the advance from 
infancy if not to maturity, at least to a youthful 
and vigorous manhood. Even the improvements 
and alterations introduced by his successors were- 


the natural results and suggestions of those of =.” 


The first and principal alteration | 


ARN 


ra 


Aeschylus. 
which he made was the int 
actor (devrepaywmorijs, Aristot. Poet. 4. $ 16), 
and the consequent formation of the dialogue pro- 
perly so called, and the limitation of the choral 
So great was the effect of this change that 
Aristotle denotes it by saying, that he made the 
dialogue, the principal part of the play (rév 
Adyov xpwraryencriy waperxedacer), instead of 
the choral part, which was now become subsidiary. 
and secondary. This innovation was of course _ 


adopted by his contemporaries, just as Aeschylns 
himself (e. g. in the Choephoroe 665—716) fob 


lowed the example of Sophocles, in subsequently. 


plays were sometimes represented. by Aeschylus — 


himself. (Athen. i. p. 39.) In the early part of = 


his career he was supported by an actor named. 
Cleandrus, and afterwards by Myniseus of Chal- 


chis. (Vita apud Robert. p. 161.) The dialogue. ie 


between the two principal characters in the plays — 
of Aeschylus was generally kept up in a. strictly 
symmetrical form, each thought. or sentiment of. 


ied himself of the skill of Aga- : 


duction of a second 


The characters in bis> 


commentary, reedited by Butler. 
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~ tharcus, who painted for him the first scenes which 


had ever been drawn according to the principles of 
linear perspective. (Vitruv. Praef: lib. vii.) He 


also furnished his actors with more suitable and 


Magnificent dresses, with significant and various 
masks, and with the thick-soled cothurnus, to ratse 

their statue to the height of heroes. - He moreover 
bestowed so much attention on the choral dances, 


that he is said to have invented various figures” 


himself, and to have instructed the choristers in 
‘them without the aid of the regular ballet-masters. 


(Athen. i. p. 21.) So great was Aeschylus’ skill as- 


‘a teacher in this respect, that Telestes, one of his 


-+ ehoristers, was able to express by dance alone the | 


various incidents of the play of the Seven against 
Thebes. (Athen. lc) The removal of all deeds 
. of bloodshed and murder from the public view, in 
conformity with the rule of Horace (A. P. 185), 
is also said to have heen a practice introduced by 
Aeschylus. (Philos. Vit. Apol vi. 11.) With him 
also arose the usage of representing at the same 

time a trilogy of plays connected in subject, so that 


each formed one act, as it were, of a great whole, | ( 


which might be compared with some of Shake- 
speare’s historical plays. 
Aeschylus, it had been customary to contend for 
the prize of tragedy with three plays exhibited at 
the same time, but it was reserved for him to shew 
how each of three tragedies might be complete in 
itself, and independent of the rest, and neverthe- 
less form a part of a harmonious and connected 
whole. The only example still extant of such a 
trilogy isthe Oresteia, as it was called. A Saty- 
rical play commonly followed each tragic trilogy, 
and it is recorded that Aeschylus was no less a 
taster of the Indicrous than of the serious drama, 
(Paus. ii 13. § 5.) : 
<: Aeschylus is said to have written seventy trage- 
dies. Of these only seven are extant, namely, the 
“Persians,” the “Seven against Thebes,” the 
“Suppliants,” the “Prometheus,” the “Agamem- 
non,” the “Choephoroe.” and “Eumenides ;” the 
_ last three forming, as already remarked, the trilogy 
of the “Oresteia.” The “ Persians” was acted in 
B. c. 472, and the “Seven against Thebes” a year 
afterwards. The “Oresteia” was represented in 
B.C. 458 ; the “Suppliants” and the “Prometheus” 
were brought out some time between the “Seven 
_ against Thebes” and the “Oresteia.” It has been 
supposed from some allusions in the “Suppliants,” 
that this play was acted in B. c, 461, when Athens 
-was allied with Argos. — , mE 
The first edition of Aeschylus was printed at 
~ Venice, 1518, 8vo.; but parts of the Agamemnon 


and the Choephoroe are not printed in this edition, 


and those which are given, are made up into one 
play. Ofthe subsequent editions the best was by 
Stanley, Lond. 1663, fo. with the Scholia and a 
comme The best recent 
editions are by Wellauer, Lips. 1823, W. Dindorf, 


Lips. 1827, and Scholetield, Camb. 1830. There 


are numerous editions of various plays, of which 


those most worthy of mention are by Blomfield, | 


‘lish translations are by Potter, Harford, and Med- 
win. (Petersen, De Aeschyli Vita et Fabulis, 


ny Havniae, 1814; Welcker, Die Aeschyl. Trilogie 


` Prometheus, Darmstadt, 1824, Nachtrag zur Tri- 


logie, Frankf, 1826, and Die Griech. Tragodien, 


Bonn, 1840; Klausen, : Theologumena Aeschyli 


Even before the time of 


Müller, Klausen, and Peile. The principal Eng- 
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- AE/SCHYLUS (Aicxvaos), of ALEXANDRIA, 

an epic poet, who must have lived previous to the. 
end of the second century of our aera, and whom | 
Athenaeus calls a well-informed man. © One of his 
poems bore the title “ Amphitryon,” and another 
“ Messeniaca.” A fragment of the former is pre- 


served in Athenaeus. (xiii, p. 599.) According. 


to Zenobius (v. 85), he had also written a work on | 
proverbs. (Mep Mapojuiey ; compare Schneidewin, 
Praefat. Paroemtogr. p. Xi.) — DEET 
AE’SCHYLUS of Cnipus, a contemporary of- 
Cicero, and one of the most celebrated rhetoricians 
in Asia Minor. (Cie. Brut. 91, 95.) 
AE/SCHYLUS (Aioxdaos), of RHODES, was. 
appointed by Alexander the Great one of the in- 
spectors of the governors of that country after its 
conquest in B.C. 382. (Arrian, Anab. iii. 5 5 comp. 
Curt. iv. 8.) He is not spoken of again till B. c. 
319, when he is mentioned as conveying in four 
ships six hundred talents of silver from Cilicia to 
Macedonia, which were detained at Ephesus by 
Antigonus, in order to pay his foreign mercenaries. 
Diod. xvii.. 52) = a E 
AESCULA/PIUS ('Asrànriós), the god of the 
medical art. In the Homeric poems Aesculapius 
does not appear to be considered as a divinity, but 
merely as a human being, which is indicated by — 
the adjective dutuwy, which is never given toa 
god, No allusion is made to his descent, and he 
is merely mentioned as the inryp duduav, and the 
father of Machaon and Podaleirius. (22. ii. 731, 
iv. 194, xi. 518.) From the fact that Homer (Od. 
iv. 
art descendants of Paeëon, and that Podaleirius . 
and Machaon are called the sons of Aesculapius, 
it has been inferred, that Aesculapius and Pacton ~ 
are the same being, and consequently a divinity. — 
But wherever Homer mentions the healing god, it- 
is always Paeéon, and never Aesculapius; and as 
in the poet’s opinion all physicians were descended _ 
from Paegon, he probably considered Aesculapius — 
in the same light. This supposition is corroborated 
by the fact, that in later times Paeéon was identi- 


fied with Apollo, and that Aesculapius is wni _ | 


versally described as a descendant of Apollo. The 
two sons of Aesculapius in the Iliad, were the 
physicians in the Greek army, and are described 
as ruling over Tricca, Ithome, and Oechalia. (21, 
ii, 729.) According to Eustathius (ad Hom. p. 
330), Lapithes was a son of Apollo and Stilbe, and 
Aesculapius was a descendant of Lapithes. This 
tradition seems to be’ based on the same ground- 
work as the more common one, that Aesculapius 
was a son of Apollo and Coronis, the daughter of 
Phiegyas, who is a descendant of Lapithes. | 
(Apollod. iii. 10. $ 3; Pind. Pyth. ii. 14, with — 
the Schol) : | : | 
-The common story then goes on as follows. | 
When Coronis was with child by Apollo, she — 


became enamoured with Ischys, an Arcadian, 
and Apollo informed of this by .a raven, which ` 


he had set to watch her, or, according to Pindar, - 
by his own prophetic powers, sent his sister 
Artemis to kill Coronis. Artemis accordingly dè- 
stroyed Coronis in her own house at Lacereia in 
Thessaly, on the shore of lake Baebia. (Comp. 
Hom. Hymn. 27. 3.) According to Ovid: (Meti. 
605, &e.) and Hyginus (Poet. Asir. ii, 40), it was- 
Apollo himself who killed Coronis and. Ischys. | 


When the body of Coronis was to be burnt, Apollo, 


_ Tragic Berol 1829.) > [R W] | or, according to others (Paus, ii, 26. § 5), Hermes 


232) calls all those who practise the healing | e 
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the art of healing and in hunting. (Pind. Pyth. 


iii. 1, &c.; Apollod. iii. 10. § 3; Paus. le.) Ac- | 


cording to other traditions Aesculapius was born 


at Tricea in Thessaly (Strab. xiv. p. 647), and | 
others again related that Coronis gave birth to him 
during an expedition of her father Phlegyas into 


Peloponnesus, in the territory of Epidaurus, and 
that she exposed him on mount Tittheion, which 
was before called Myrtion. Here he was fed by a 
goat and watched by a dog, until at last he was 
found by Aresthanas, a shepherd, who saw the boy 
surrounded by a lustre like that of lightning. 
(See a different account in Paus. vill. 25. $ 6.) 
From this dazzling splendour, or from his having 
been rescued from the flames, he was called by the 
Dorians aiyAańp. The truth of the tradition that 


Aesculapius was born in the territory of Epi- 


daurus, and was not the son of Arsinoë, daughter 
of Leucippus and born in Messenia, was attest- 
ed by an oracle which was consulted to decide the 
question. (Paus. ii. 26. $ 6, iv. 3. § 2; Cic. De 
— Nat. Deor. iii. 22, where three different Aescula- 
piuses are made out of the different local traditions 
about him.) After Aesculapius had grown up, 
reports spread over all countries, that he not only 
cured all the sick, but called the dead to life again. 
About the manner in which he acquired this latter 
power, there were two traditions in ancient times, 
According to the one (Apollod. 2¢.), he had re- 
ceived from Athena the blood which had flowed 
from the veins of Gorgo, and the blood which had 
flowed from the veins of the right side of her body 
possessed the power of restoring the dead to life. 
According to the other tradition, Aesculapius on 
one occasion was shut up in the house of Glaucus, 


whom he was to cure, and while he was standing 


‘absorbed in thought, there came a serpent which 
twined round the staff, and which he killed. 
Another serpent then came carrying in its mouth 
a herb with which it recalled to life the one that 
had been killed, and Aesculapius henceforth made 
use of the same herb with the same effect upon 
men. (Hygin. Poet. Astr. ii. 14.) Several per- 
sons, whom Aesculapius was believed to have re- 
stored to life, are mentioned by the Scholiast on 


‘Pindar (Pyth. iii. 96) and by Apollodorus.  (% ¢.) 


When he was exercising this art upon Glaucus, 
Zeus killed Aesculapius with a flash of lightning, 
“as he feared lest men might gradually contrive to 
escape death altogether (Apollod. iti. 10. § 4), or, 
according to others, because Pluto had complained 
of Aesculapius diminishing the number of the dead 
too much. (Diod. iv.- 71; comp. Schol. ad Pind. 
Pyth. ti. 102.) But, on the request of Apollo, 
Zeus placed Aesculapius among the stars. (Hygin. 
Poet. Astr: ii, 14.) Aesculapius is also. said to 
have taken part in the expedition of the Argonauts 


and in the Calydonian hunt. He was married to 


Epione, and besides the two sons spoken of by 


Homer, we also find mention of the following chil-. 


dren of his: Janiscus, Alexenor, Aratus, Hygieia, 


Aegle, Taso, and Panaceia (Schol. ad Pind, Pyth. | 
iii. 14; Paus. ii, 10. § 3, i 34. $2), most of whom | 
are only personifications of the powers ascribed to. z 


-o their fathers = =; 


` 0 These are the legends about one of the most in~. 

teresting and important divinities of antiquity. | 
_. Various hypotheses have been ‘brought forward to 
explain the origin of his worship in Greece; and, 


at 


connected with various marvellous stories, others 


have explained all the legends about hint as mere | 
personifications of certain ideas. The serpent, the. 

perpetual symbol of Aesculapius, has given rise to 
the opinion, that the worship was derived. from 
Egypt, and that Aesculapius was identical with 
the serpent Cnuph worshipped in Egypt, or with 


the Phoenician Esmun. (Euseb. Praep. Evang. 


i. 10; comp. Pans, vii. 23. § 6.) But it does not _ 
seem necessary to have recourse to foreign countries. 


in order to explain the worship of this god. His 
story is undoubtedly a combination of real events 
with the results of thoughts or ideas, which, as in 


| so many instances in Greek mythology, are, like 


the former, considered as facts. The kernel, ont 


of which the whole myth has grown, is perhaps _ 
the account we read in Homer; but gradually the 
sphere in which Aesculapius acted was so extend- 


ed, that he became the representative or the per- 


 sonification of the healing powers of nature, which | 
are naturally enough described as the son (the — 


effects) of Helios—Apollo, or the Sum © 
Aesculapius was worshipped all over Greece, 
and many towns, as we have seen, claimed the 


honour of his birth. His temples were usually — 


built in healthy places, on hills outside the town, 


and near wells which were believed to bave 
healing powers. These temples were not only — 


places of worship, but were frequented by great 


numbers of sick persons, and may therefore be = 


compared to modern hospitals. (Plut. Quaest. Rom. 
p. 286, D.) The principal seat of his worship in 


Greece was Epidaurus, where he had a temple sur- > 


rounded with an extensive grove, within which no 


one was allowed to die, and no woman to give birth — 
toa child. His sanctuary contained a magnificent — 
statue of ivory and gold, the work of Thrasymedes, _ 


in which he was represented as a handsome and 
manly figure, resembling that of Zeus. (Paus, ii. 


26 and 27.) He was seated on a throne, holding © 

in one hand a staff, and with the other resting 
upon the head of a dragon (serpent), and by his. 
side lay a dog. (Paus. ii. 27. § 2.) Serpents. 
were everywhere connected with the worship of 
Aesculapius, probably because they were a symbol... 
of prudence and renovation, and were believed to 0s 
have the power of discovering herbs of wondrous = 
powers, as is indicated in the story about Aescula- . 


pius and the serpents in the house of Glaucus. 


Serpents were further believed to be guardians of 
wells with salutary powers. For these reasons ac 


peculiar kind of tame serpents, in which Epidaurus 


abounded, were not only kept in his temple (Paus. 
ii, 28. $1), but the god himself frequently ap- ` 


peared in the form of a serpent. (Paus. ii. 23. 
§ 4; Val. Max. i.8.§2; Liv. Epit. 11; compare 
the account of Alexander Pseudomantis in Lucian.) 
Besides the temple of Epidaurus, whence the wor- 
ship of the god was transplanted to various other. 


parts of the ancient world, we may mention those >) 00 a4. 
of Tricca (Strab. ix. p. 437), Celaenae (xiii. p. 603), 

between Dyme and Patrae (vill. p. 386), near 

Cyllene (viii. p. 887), in the island of Cos (xih =- 
-p. 657; Pans. iii, 23. $ 4), at Gerenia (Strab. vil, 
60), near Caus in Arcadia (Steph. Byz. seo.) = > 
Sicyon (Pavs. 4.10.82), at Athena (L 2L S73 0 
near Patrae (vii. 21. § 6), at Titane in the. ter 
tory of Sicyon (vii, 23. § 6), at Thelpusa (vill 25, 
$3), in Messene (iv. 31. § 8), at Phlius (ii. 18. 
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| saved the child (Aesculapius) from the flames, and | while some consider Aesculapius to have been 


carried it to Cheiron, who instructed the boy in. originally. a real personage, whom tradition’ had 


Euo 
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dae, and we still possess the oath which every one — 
was obliged to take when he was put in possession 
of the medical secrets. (Galen, nud. ii. p. 128; 
Aristid. Orat. i. p. 80; comp. K. Sprengel, Gesch. 
der Medicin. vol. i.) TUST e 
AESERNINUS. [MarcsrLLUs.] 
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-8 8), Argos (41. 23, § 4), Acgium (ii. 23. § 5), 
 Pellene (vii 27. § 5), Asopus. (iii, 22. § 7), 
-Pergamum (ii 26. § 7) Lebene in Crete, 
‘Smyrna, Balagrae (ii. 26. $ 7), Ambracia (Liv. 
oxxxviii. 5), at Rome and other places. At Rome 
the worship of Aesculapius was introduced from 
Epidaurus at the command of the Delphic oracle 
or of the Sibylline books, in B. c. 293, for the 
purpose of averting a pestilence. Respecting the 
- miraculous manner in which this was effected see 
© Valerins Maximus (i. 8. 62), and Ovid. (Met. 
xv. 620, &c.; comp. Niebuhr, Hist, of Home, 
iii, p. 408, &; Liv. x. 47, xxix. ll; Suet. 
Claud, 25.) | 
o The sick, who visited the temples of Aescula- 
. pius, had usually to spend one or more nights in 
his sanctuary (adeddew, incubare, Paus, ii. 27 
§ 2), during which they observed certain rules 
prescribed by the priests. The god then usually 
‘revealed the remedies for the disease in a dream. 
(Aristoph. Plut. 662, &c.; Cic. De Div. ii. 59; 
Philostr. Vita Apollon. i.73; Jambl. De Mysi. iii. 
2.) It was in allusion to this éxcudatio that many, 
temples of Aesculapius contained statues repre- 


merase ainn raa a 


contemporary of Demosthenes, with whom he was 
educated. (Suidas, s. v. AnuooSévys.) To what 
party he belonged during the Macedonian time is 
uncertain. When he was asked what he thought 
of the orators of his time, he said, that when he- 
heard the other orators, he admired their beautiful 
and sublime conversations with the people, but 
that the speeches of Demosthenes, when read, ex- 
celled all others by their skilful construction and 
their power. (Hermippus, ap. Plut. Dem. 10.) 
Aristotle (Rhei. iii, 10) mentions a beautiful ex- 
pression of Aesion. ofl. 8) 
'A ESON (Aicwv), a son of Cretheus, the founder — 
of Ioleus, and of Tyro, the daughter of Salmoneus. 
He was excluded by his step-brother Pelias from 
his share.in the kingdom of Thessaly. He was 
father of Jason and Promachus, but the name 
senting Sleep and Dream. (Pans. ii. 10. $2.) | of bis wife is differently stated, as Polymede, 
Those whom the god cured of their disease offered Aleimede, Amphinome, Polypheme, Polymele, 
a sacrifice to him, generally a cock (Plat. Phaed. | Arne, and Scarphe. (Apollod. i. 9. § 11 and § 16; 
p. 118) or a goat (Paus. x. 32. § 8; Serv. ad Virg. | Hom. Od. xi. 258; Tzetz. ad Lycophr. 872; Diod. 
Georg. ii, 380), and hung up m his temple a} iv. 50; Schol. ad Apollon. i. 453 Schol. ad Hom. 
ablet recording the name of the sick, the disease, | Od. xii. 70.) Pelias endeavoured to secure the 
and the manner in which the cure had been | throne to himself by sending Jason away with the 
effected. The temples of Epidaurus, Tricca, and | Argonauts, but when one day he was surprised 
Cos, were full of such votive tablets, and several of | and frightened by the news of the return of the 
them are still extant. (Paus. ii. 27. § 3; Strab. 
viii. p. 374; comp. Dict. of Ant. p.673.) Re- 
specting the festivals celebrated in honour of Aes- 
culapius see Diet. of Ant. p. 103, &e. The various 
- surmames given to the god partly describe him as 
the healing or saving god, and are partly derived 
from the places in which he was worshipped. 
‘Some of his statues are described by Pausanias. 
(ü. 10). § 8, x, 32. § 8.) Besides the attributes 
` mentioned in the description of his statue at Epi- 
daurus, he is sometimes represented holding in one 
hand a phial, and in the other a staff ; sometimes 
also a boy is represented standing by his side, who 
is the genius of recovery, and is called Telesphorus, 
-Enamerion, or Acesius. (Paus. ii. 11.$7.) We 
still possess a considerable number of marble 
statues and busts of Aesculapius, as well as many 
representations on coins and gems. (Böttiger, 
Amalthea, i. p. 282; ii p. 361; Hirt. Mythol. 
Bilderb, i, p. 84; Miller, Handb. der Archiol. 
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force, but the latter put an end to his own life, 
(Apollod. i. 9. § 27.) According to an account in 
Diodorus (iv. 50), Pelias compelled Aeson to kill 
himself by drinking ox’s blood, for he had received 
intelligence that Jason and his companions had 
perished in their expedition. According to Ovid 
(Met. vii. 163, 250, &c.), Aeson survived the 
return of the Argonauts, and was made young 
again by Medeia. Jason as the son of Aeson is 
called Aesonides. (Orph. drg. 65.) [LS]. 
AESO/NIDES. [Azson.] | 
AESO’PUS (Aicwros), a writer of Fables, a 
species of composition which has been defined 
“ analogical narratives, intended to convey some 
moral lesson, in which irrational animals or objects 
are introduced as speaking.” (Philolog. Museum, i, 
p. 280.) Of his works none are extant, and of 
his life scarcely anything is known. He appears 
to have lived about B. c. 570, for Herodotus (ii. 134) 
mentions a woman named Rhodopis as a fellow- 
slave of Aesop’s, and says that she lived in the 
time of Amasis king of Egypt, who began to rejen 
B. c. 569, Plutarch makes him contemporary with 
Solon (Sept. Sap. Conv, p. 152, ¢.), and Laertins 
(i, 72) says, that he flourished about the 52th _ 
nyn Olympiad. The only apparent authority against - 
` Those writers, who consider Aesculapius as a real | this date is that of Suidas (s. v. Alvwmos); but. 
"personage, must regard the Asclepiadae as his real | the passage is plainly corrupt, and if we adopt. the 
descendants, to whom he transmitted his medical | correction of Clinton, it gives about B. c. 620 for 
` knowledge, and whose ‘principal seats were Cos | the date of his birth; his death is placed s. c. 564, 
and Cnidus. (Plat. de Re Pull. iii. p. 405, &c.) | but may have occurred:a little later. (See Clinton; 
But the Asclepiadae were also regarded as an | Fasi. Hell. vol. i. pp. 213, 237, 239.) 000 o 
order or caste of priests, and for a long period} , Suidas tells us that Samos, Sardis, Mesembrina 
the practice of medicine was intimately connected | in Thrace, and Cotiœwum in Phrygia dispute the- 
with religion. The knowledge of medicine was | honour of having given him birth. We are told 
regarded as a sacred secret, which was transmitted | that he was originally a slave, and the reason of 
from father to son in the families of the Asclepia- 


p.597, &e. 710.) o | 
` -There were in antiquity two works which went. 
under the name of Aesculapius, which, however, 
‘were no more genuine than the works ascribed to 
Orpheus. (Fabricius, Bill. Graec. i. p. 55, &e.) 
-o The descendants of Aesculapius were called by 
_ the patronymic name Aselepiadae. ?AokAnniédat.) 


his first writing fables is given by Phaedrus. (ii. 


AN’SION (Aictwy), an Athenian orator, wasa 


Argonauts, he attempted to get rid of Aeson by | 


: o< S AEBOPUS | | 

Prolog. 33, &c.) Among his masters were two 

‘Gamians, Xanthus and Jadmon, from the latter of 
whom he received his freedom. Upon this he 
visited Croesus (where we are told that he re- 
proved Solon for discourtesy to the king), and 
afterwards Peisistratus at Athens. Plutarch (de 
-sera Num. Vind. p 556) tells us, that he was sent. 


to Delphi by Croesus, to distribute among the. 
3 3 But in consequence | 


‘citizens four minae a piece. en 
‘of some dispute arising on the subject, he refused 
to give any money at all, upon which the enraged 
‘Delphians threw him from a precipice. Plagues 
were sent upon them from the gods for the offence, 
and they proclaimed their willingness to give a 
compensation for his death to any one who could 
claim it. At length Iadmon, the grandson of his 
old master, received the compensation, since no 
nearer connexion could be found. (Herod. ii. 134.) 
“There seems no reason to doubt this story about 
the compensation, and we have now stated all the 
circumstances of Aesop’s life which rest on any au- 
thority. But there are a vast variety of anecdotes 
and adventures in which he bears the principal part, 
in a life of him prefixed to a hook of Fables purport- 
ing to be his, and collected by Maximus Planudes, 
a monk of the 14th century. This life repre- 
serits Aesop as a perfect monster of ugliness and 
deformity ; a notion for which there is no authority 
whatever. For he is mentioned in passages of 
classical authors, where an allusion to such per- 
sonal peculiarities would have been most natural, 
without the slightest trace of any such allusion. 
He appears for instance in Plutarch’s Convivium, 
where though there are many jokes on his former 

O condition as a slave, there are none on his ap- 
pearance, and we need not imagine that the an- 
cients would be restrained from such jokes by any 
feelings of delicacy, since the nose of Socrates 
furnishes ample matter for raillery in the Sympo- 
sium of Plato. Besides, the Athenians caused 
Lysippus to erect a statue in his honour, which 
had it been sculptured in accordance with the 
above description, would have Ween the reverse of 
ornamental. : ts 
The notices however which we possess of Aesop 
are so scattered and of such doubtful authority, 
that there have not been wanting persons to deny 
his existence altogether. “ In poetical philosophy,” 
says Vico in his Scienza Nuova, “ Aesop will he 
found not to be any particular and actually exist- 
mg man, but the abstraction of a class of men, or 
a poetical character representative of the companions 
and attendants of the heroes, such as certainly 
existed. in the time of the seven Sages of Greece.” 


This however is an excess of scepticism into which 
it would be most unreasonable to plunge: whether 


Aesop left any written works at all, is a question 
which affords considerable room for doubt, and to 
which Bentley inclines to give a negative. Thus 


Aristophanes ( Vesp. 1259) represents Philocleon as: 
learning his Fables in conversation and not out ofa l: 
| meter till the sixth foot, which is either a spondee 
‘or trochee, the fifth being properly. an Jambus. 
This version was made.a little before the age of 


hook, and Socrates who turned them into poetry 


versified those that “he knew, and could most. 
(Plat. Phaed. p. 61, b; Bent- 


-readily remember.” 


ley, Dissertation on the Fables of Aesop, p. 188) | 
_ However this may be, it is certain that fables, | fi 
“bearing Aesop’s name, were popular at Athens. in f- 


its most intellectual age. We find them frequently 


noticed by Aristophanes. One of the pleasures of 


a dicast (Vesp. 566) was, that among the candi- 


. dates for his protection and vote some endeavoured | 


ere tt nt As rennet arent i i 


some Alodiwouv tl éon, 


‘Lat 
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to win his favour by repeating to him fables, and - 


Two specimens of 
these yéAow or drolleries. may be read in the- 
Vespae, 1401, &c., and in the Aves, 651, &. The 
latter however is said by the Scholiast to be the 
composition of Archilochus, and it is probable that 
many anecdotes and jests were attributed te 
Aesop, as the mest popular of all authors of the 
kind, which really were not his... This is favour- 
able to Bentley’s theory, that his fables were not 
collected in a written form, which also derives 
additional probability from the fact that there is a 
variation in the manner in which ancient anthors 
quote Aesop, even though they are manifestly 
referring to the same fable. Thus Aristotle (De 
Part. Anim, iii, 2) cites from him a complaint of | 
Momus, “ that the bull’s horns were not placed 
about his shoulders, where he might make the 
strongest push, but in the tenderest part, his 
head,” whilst Lucian (Nigr. 82) makes the fault _ 
to be “ that his horns were not placed straight 
before his eyes.” A written collection would have 
prevented such a diversity. o Cae 

Besides the drolleries above mentioned, there 
were probably fables of a graver description, since, 
as we have seen, Socrates condescended to turn 
them into verse, of which a specimen has been. . 
preserved by FMogenes Laertius. Again, Pilato, — 
though he excluded Homers poems from. his 
imaginary Republie, praises the writings of Aesop. 
By bin they are culled ubo: (Phaed. pp. 60, 61) 
though an able writer in the Philological Museum 
(i. p. 281) thinks that the more ancient name for 
such fictions was aivos, a word explained by 
Buttmann (Leailagus, p. 60, Eng. transl), “a 
speech full of meaning, or cunningly imagined” 


(Hom. Od. xiv. 506), whence Ulysses is caled o 


wodvawos in reference to the particular sort of- 
speeches which mark his character. In Hesiod. 
(Op. et Dies, 200), it has passed into the sense of 
a moral fable. The alvor or pilor of Acsop were 
certainly in prose:—they are called by Aristo- _ 


phanes Aóyom and their author (Herod, i. 194)is. 


Atowmos 6 Aoyórows, Adyos being the peculiar. 
word for Prose, as é#7 was for verse, and includ- 
ing both fable and history, though afterwards 
restricted to oratory, when that became a separate 
branch of composition. - eet re, are 
Following the example of Socrates, Demetrius 
Phalereus (2. c. 320) turned Aesop’s fables into. 
poetry, and collected them into’a book’ and after 
him an author, whose name is unknown, pub- 


lished them in Elegiaes, of which some fragments. _ 


are preserved by Suidas.” But the only Greek 
versitier of Aesop, of whose writings any whole 
fubles are preserved is Babrius, an author of no 
mean powers, and who may well take his place. 


amongst Fabulists with Phaedrus and La Fon- 


taine, His version is in Choliambies,. 4. e. dame, 


haiting iambics (xaéA0s, tangos), verses which fol- 


low in all respects the laws of the lambic Tri- 


Augustus, and consisted of ten Books, of which a 
ew ‘scattered fables only are preserved. Of the 


most celebrated. © 


~The fables now extant in prose, bearing the name = 
of Acsop, are unquestionably spurious. Of these ` 
there are three principal collections, the one con- 


riters of Aesopean fubles, Phaedrus is the 


third collection was found in a MS. at Florence, 


> Kamer-ez-Zeman and Princess Budoor, and Note 
_..59 to chapter x.] The Persian accounts of this 


er AESOPUS.: | GG 
—AESO’PUS, a Greek historian, who wrote a 
life of Alexander the Great. The original is lost, 
but there is a Latin translation of it by Julius 
Valerius [VALERIUS], of which Franciscus Juretus 
had, he says (ad Symmach. Ep. x. 54), a manu- 
script. It was first published, however, by A. Mai 
from a MS, in the Ambrosian library, Milan, 1817, 
4to., reprinted Frankfort, 1818, 8vo. . The title is 
“Itinerarium ad Constantinum Augustum, ete. > 
accedunt Julii Valerii Res gestae Alexandri Mace- 
donis,” etc. The time when Aesopus lived is un- 
certain, and even his existence has been doubted. 
(Barth, Adversar. ii. 10.) Mai, in the preface to 
his edition, contended that the work was written 
before 389, A. D., because the temple of Serapis at 
Alexandria, which was destroyed by order of 
Theodosius, is spoken of in the translation (Jul. 
Valer. i. 31) as still standing. But serious objec- 
tions to this inference have been raised by Letronno 
(Journ. des Savans, 1818, p. 617), who refers it 
to the seventh or eighth century, which the weight 
of internal evidence would rather point to. The 
book is full of the most extravagant stories and 
glaring mistakes, and isa work of no credit. [A.A] 
AESO’/PUS, CLAU'DIUS or CLO'DIUS, the 
most celebrated tragic actor at Rome in the Cice- 
ronian period, probably a freedman of the Clodia 
gens. Horace (Ep. ii. 1. 82) and other authors 
put him on a level with Roscius. (Fronto, p. 


ORB oe ARBOR UB ea = ee | 
taining 136 fables, published first A. p. 1610, from 
`. MSS. at Heidelberg. This is so clumsy a forgery, 
< that it mentions the orator Demades, who lived 200° 
years after Aesop, and contains a whole sentence 
-from the. book of Job. (yupvol ydp 7ACoper of 
 wdvres, yuuvod oby dwedcvodueba). Some of the 
. passages Bentley has shewn to be fragments of 
= Choliambic verses, and has made it tolerably cer- 
tain that they were stolen from Babrius, The 
__ other collection was made by the above mentioned 
monk of Constantinople, Maximus Planudes. 
These contain at least one Hebraism (Body èv ri 
o kapl: compare e.g. Eccles. xi, 1, elroy èv Th 
rapõig pov), and among them are words entirely 
‘modern, as Bodraadis a bird, Bodvevpoy a beast, and 
also traces of the Choliambics of Babrius. The 


and published in 1809. Its date is about a cen- 
tury before the time of Planndes, and it contains 
the life which was prefixed to his collection, and 
commonly supposed to be his own. 

Bentley’s dissertation on Aesop is appended to 
those on Phalaris. The genuineness of the existing 
forgeries was’ stoutly maintained by his Oxford 
‘antagonists (Preface to Aesopicarum Fabularum 
Delectus, Oxford 1628); but there is no one in our 
day who disputes his decision. hes 

It remains to notice briefly the theory which 
assigns to Aesop’s fables an oriental origin. Among 
the writers of Arabia, one of the most famous is 
Lukman, whom some traditions make contempo- 
rary with David, others the son of a sister or 
aunt of Job, while again he has been represented 

as an ancient king or chief of the tribe of Ad. 
© Lukman’s wisdom” is proverbial among the 
Arabs, and: joined with Joseph’s beauty and 
David's melody. [See the Thousand and One 
. Nights (Lane’s translation), Story of Prince 


own department; Roscius in comedy, being, with 
respect to action and delivery ( pronuntiatio), more 
rapid (citatior, Quintil. Just. Or. xi. 3. $111); Ae- 


Quintil. 2.c.). Aesopus took great pains to perfect 
himself in his art by various methods. He dili- 
gently studied the exhibition of character in real 
life; and when any important trial was going on, » 
especially, for example, when Hortensius was to 
plead, he was constantly in attendance, that he 
might watch and be ‘able to represent the more 
truthfully the feelings which were actually dis- 
played on such ogeasions. (Val, Max. viii. 10. § 2.) 
He never, it is said, put on the mask for the cha- 
racter he had to perform in, without first looking 
at it attentively from a distance for some time, 
that so in performing he might preserve his voice 
and action in perfect keeping with the appearance 
he would have. (Fronto, de Eloq. 5. 1, p. 37.) 
Perhaps this anecdote may confirm the opinion | 
(Dict. of Ant. s.v. Persona), that masks had only — 
lately been introduced in the regular drama at 
Rome, and were not always used. even for leading 
characters ; for, according to Cicero (de Div. i. 37), 
Aesopus excelled in power of face and fire of er- 
pression (tantum ardorem vultuum atque motuum), 
which of course would not have been visible if 
he had performed only with a mask. From the 
whole passage in Cicero and from the anec- 


=. Lukman represent him as an ugly black slave, and 
>. it seems probable that the author of the Life en- 
-> grafted this and other circumstances in the Oriental 
traditions of Lukman upon the classical tales re- 
specting Aesop. The fables ascribed to Aesop have 
in many respects an eastern character, alluding to 
Asiatic customs, and introducing panthers, pea- 
cocks, and monkeys among their dramatis persona. 
All this makes it likely that the fables attri- 
buted both to Lukman and Aesop are derived from 
-the same Indo-Persian source. oe 
The principal editions of Aesop’s Fables are, 
= L. The collection formed by Planudes with a 
<: Latin translation, published at Milan by Buono 
-Accorso at the end of the 15th century. 2, An- 
other edition of the same collection, with some. 
additional fables from a MS. in the Bibliothèque 
du Roi at Paris, by Robert Stephanus, 1546. 
3. The edition of Nevelet, 1610, which added to 
_ these the Heidelberg collection, published at Frank- 
. fort on the Main. These have been followed -by 
editions of all or some of the Fables, by Hudson at 
o Oxford (1718), Hauptmann at Leipzig (1741), 
o Heusinger at Leipzig (1756), Ernesti at the. 
- same place (1781), and G. H. Schaefer again at 
= Leipzig (1810, 1818, 1820). Francesco de Furia 
-added to.the above the new fables from the Flo- 
` rentine MS., and his edition was reprinted by 
- Coray at Paris (1810). All the fables have been 
_ put together and published, 231 in number, by J. | 
"G, Schneider, at Breslau, in 1810. [G. E. L. C.] 


have been characterised chiefly by strong emphasis. 
and vehemence. On the whole, Cicero calls him 

summus artifex, and says he was fitted to act a - 
leading part no less in real life than on the stage. 
(Pro Sext. 56.) Tt does not appear that he ever — 
performed in comedy. Valerius Maximus (viji. 
10. § 2) calls Aesopus and Roscius both “ludicrac — 
artis peritissimos viros,” but this may merely de~: 

note the theatrical art in general, including tragedy 
as well as comedy. (Comp. ‘ludicrae tibiae, Plin. Hi. 

WN. xvi. 86.) Fronto calls him (p. 87) Tragicus Ae- 


44, ed. Niebuhr.) Each was preeminent in his. 


sopus in tragedy, being more weighty (gravior, | 


dotes recorded of him, his acting would seem to. _ 
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sonus. . From Cicero’s remark, however, (de Of. 
i. 114); it would seem that the character of Ajax. 


was rather too tragic for him. (Comp. Tuse. Quaest. 
Tl GAVs 200) Ce Ae cee wt Pen ee 
Like Roscius, Aesopus enjoyed the intimacy of 


the great actor, who calls him zoster Aesopus. a 
Fam. vii. 1), noster familiaris (ad Qu. Frat. 1. 45 
| 4); and they seem to have sought, from one an- 


other’s society, improvement, each in his. re- 


spective art. During his exile, Cicero received 


many valuable marks of Aesopus’s friendship. On 
one occasion, in particular, having to perform the 
part of Telamon, banished from his country, in one 
of Accius’s plays, the tragedian, by his manner and 


skilful emphasis, and an occasional change of a 


word, added to the evident reality of his feelings, 


~ and succeeded in leading the audience to apply the 


whole to the case of Cicero, and so did him. more 
essential service than any direct defence of himself 


could have done, The whole house applauded. 


(Pro Sext. 56.) On another occasion, instead of 


. o] . f eae bh Fog a, > 
“Brutus qui libertatem civium stabiliverat,” he 


substituted Tullius, and the audience gave utter- 
ance to their enthusiasm by encoring the passage 
“» -thousand times” (millies revocatum est, Pro 
Seat. 58). The time of his death or his age can- 
not be fixed with certainty; but at the dedication 
of the theatre of Pompey (B. c. 55), he would seem 
to have been elderly, for he was understood previ- 
ously to have retired from the stage, and we do 
not hear of his being particularly delicate: yet, 


. from the passage, ill-health or age would appear to 


have been the reason of his retiring. On that oc- 
casion, however, in honour of the festival, he ap- 
peared again; but just as he was coming to one 
of the most emphatic parts, the beginning of an 
oath, St sciens fallo, etc., his voice failed him, and 


he could not go through with the speech. He was 


evidently unable to proceed, so that any one 


would readily have excused him: a thing which, | 
_as the passage in Cicero implies (ad Fam. vii. 1), 
a Roman audience would not do for ordinary per- 


formers, Aesopus, though far from frugal (Plin. 


if, N. x. 72), realized, like Roscius, an immense 


fortune by his profession. He left about 200,000 


-sesterces to his son Clodius, who proved a foolish 
spendthrift. (Val. Max. ix. 1. §2.) It is said, for 


instance, that he dissolved in vinegar and drank a 
pearl worth about £8000, which he took from the 


ear-ring of Caecilia Metella (Hor. Sat. ii. 3, 239 ; 
Val. Max. ix. 1. § 2; Macrob. Sad. ii. 10; Plin. 


H. N. ix. 59), a favourite feat of the extra- 
vagant monomania in Rome.. (Compare Suet. 
Calig. 37 ; Macrob. Sat. ii. 13.) The connexion 


of Cicero’s son-in-law Dolabella with. the same 


lady no doubt increased the distress which Cicero 

felt at the dissolute proceedings of the son of his 

old friend. (Ad Att. xi. 13.) PAL AL] 
AESYMNE'TES (Atcvuryjrns), a surname of 


Dionysus, which signifies the Lord, or Ruler, and | 


under which he was worshipped at Aroé in Achaia. 


The story about the introduction of his worship. 
there is as follows: There was at Troy an ancient. 
image of Dionysus, the work of Hephaestus, which. 
Zeus had once. given asa present to Dardanus. | 
Tt. was kept in a chest, and Cassandra, or, accord- 
_. Ing to others, Aeneas, left this chest behind when | 
_. she quitted the city, because she knew. that. i 


| oe would do injury to him who possessed it. When | 
the Greeks divided the spoils of Troy among them- 


thon settle.” 


thing, even in Hades. 


race , 
|} Fab.. 


there shalt thou dedicate the chest, andthere shalt 


Achaia, it was just the season at which its in- 


habitants offered every year to Artemis Triclariaa 
human sacrifice, consisting of the fairest youth and 
the fairest maiden of the place. This sacrifice was — 


offered as an atonement for a crime which had 
once been committed in the temple of the goddess, 
But an oracle had declared to them, that they 
should be released from the necessity of making 


this sacrifice, if a foreign divinity should be 


brought to them by a foreign king. This oracle 


was now fulfilled, Eurypylus on seeing the vic- 
tims led to the altar was cured of his madness and 


When Eurypylus came to Aroé in 


‘Enurypylus, who on opening it suddenly fell into a- 
State of madness, The oracle of Delphi, when 
consulted about his recovery, answered, “ Where 
| thou shalt see men performing a strange sacrifice, 


perceived that this was the place pointed out to 


him by the oracle; and the Aroé@ans also, on sce- 


ing the god in the chest, remembered the old 


prophecy, stopped the sacrifice, and instituted a 


festival of Dionysus Aesymnetes, for this was the- 
name of the god in the chest. Nine men and nine 
women were appointed to attend to his worship. 


During one night of this festival a priest car- 


ried the chest outside the town, and all the | 


children of the place, adorned, as formerly the 


victims used to be, with garlands of corn-ears, 


went down to the banks of the river Meilichius, _ 


which had before been called Ameilichius, hung 


up their garlands, purified themselves, and then _ 
put on other garlands of ivy, after which they re- 
turned to the sanctuary of Dionysus Aesymnetes. — 
(Paus. vii. 19 and 20.) This tradition, though =~ 
otherwise very obscure, evidently points toa time = 
when human sacrifices were abolished at Aroé by | 
the introduction of a new worship. At Patrae in 


Achaia there was likewise a temple dedicated to 


Dionysus Aesymnetes. (Paus. vii 21. $12.) [L.8.] 0) 
_AETHA/LIDES (Aléaaldys), a son of Hermes. 

and Eupolemeia, a daughter of Myrmidon. He. 

was the herald of the Argonauts, and had received `. 


from his father the faculty of remembering every- o 


He was further allowed. to` E : 
reside alternately in the upper and in the lower - 
world. As his soul could not forget anything even’ © 


after death, it remembered that from the body qf 
Aethalides it had successively migrated into those 
of Euphorbus, Hermotimus, Pyrrhus, and at last 


into that of Pythagoras, in whom it still retained 


the recollection of its former migrations. (Apollon. 


Rhod. i. 54, 640, &e.; Orph. Argon, 131; Hygin. 
Fab. 14; Diog. Laert. viii. 1. § 4, &c.; Val. Flacc: 


i. 437.) eG ar Ls 
AETHER (Ai6yjp), a personified idea of the 


mythical cosmogonies. According to that of Hy- 


ginus (Fab. Pref. p. 1, ed. Staveren), he was, to- 
gether with Night, Day, and Erebus, begotten by 


Chaos and Caligo (Darkness). According to that 
of Hesiod (Theog. 124), Aether was the son of 


Erebus and his sister Night, and a brother of >> 
Day. (Comp. Phornut. De Nat. Deor. 16.) The 


children of Aether and Day were Land, Heaven, | 


there sprang all the vices which destroy the human 
race, and also the Giants and Titans. (Hygin.. = 
Fab. Pref. p: 2, &e.) These accounts shew that, 
in the Greek cosmogonies, Aether was considered ce 
as one of the elementary substances out of which 


selyes, this chest fell to the share of the Thessalian | the Universe was formed. In the Orphic hymns 


cand Sea, and from his connexion with the Earth — 


2 


_ Gentes. These are bare lists, excepting that the 


50.) 5, ee ART IOUS, Aa © ` AETHIOPS. — 

(4) Aether appears as the soul of the world, from | to the preceding part, the Expositio, by the words 
which all life emanates, an idea which was also | Hane quadripartitam totius terrae continentiam hi 
‘adopted. by some of the early philosophers of | qui dimensi. sunt. From this it would appear that 
Greece. In later times Aether was regarded as | Aethicus borrowed it from Orosius. = = 
the wide space of Heaven, the residence of the} The work abounds in errors. Sometimes the 
gods, and Zeus as the Lord of the Aether, or Aether | same name occurs in different lists ; as, for exam- 
itself personified. (Pacuv. ap. Cie. de Nat. Deor. | ple, Cyprus and Rhodes both in the north and in 
i. 36, 40; Lucret. v. 499; Virg. Aen. xii, 140, | the east; Corsica both in the west and in the 
Georg he BBB) ee PD south; or a country is put as a town, as Arabia; 

-ABTHE/RIE. [Hermapes] -| Noricum is put among the islands. Mistakes of 

AE'THICUS, HISTER or ISTER, a Roman | this kind would easily be made in copying lists, 
“writer of the fourth century, a native of Istria ac- | especially if in double columns. But from other 
cording to his surname, or, according to Rabanus | reasons and from quotations given by Dicuil, a 
< Maurus, of Scythia, the author of a geographical | writer of the 9th century, from the Cosmographia, 
work, called Aethici Cosmographia, We learn | differing from the text as we have it, the whole 
from the preface that a measurement of the whole | appears to be very corrupt, The whole is a very 
Roman world was ordered by Julius Caesar to be | meagre production, but presents a few valuable - 
made by the most able men, that this measurement | points. Many successful emendations have been 
‘was begun in the consulship of Julius Caesar and made by Salmasius in his Exercitationes Philolo- 
- M. Antonius, ie. B. 0. 44; that three Greeks were | gicae, and there is a very valuable essay on the 
- appointed for the purpose, Zenodoxus, Theodotus, | whole subject by Ritschl in the Rheinisches Museum 
and Polyclitus ; that Zenedoxus measured all the | (1842),1.4. eee | 
eastern part, which occupied him twenty-one years, | The sources of the Cosmographia appear to have 
five months, and nine days, on to the third consul- been the measurements above described, other offi- 
-ship of Augustus and Crassus; that Theodotus. cial lists and documents, and also, in all probability, 
measured the northern part, which occupied him | Agrippa’s Commentarii, which are constantly re- 
twenty-nine years, eight months, and ten days, on | ferred to by Pliny (Mist. Nat, ili. iv. v. vi.) as an 
authority, and his Chart of the World, which was 


to the tenth consulship of Augustus; and that C F 
Polyclitus measured the southern part, which oc- D on his Commentarii. (Plin. Hist. Nat. iii. 
| A 


cupied him thirty-two years; one month, and ten | 2. i a 2p exe : 
days; that thus the whole (Roman) world was | Cassiodorus (de insti. divin. 25) describes a 
gone over by the measurers within thirty-two (?) | cosmographical work by Julius Honorius Crator 
years; and that a report of all it contained was | in terms which suit exactly the work of Aethicus ; 
 Jaid before the senate. So it stands in the edd.; | and Salmasius regards Julius Honorius as the real 
but the numbers are evidently much corrupted : | author of this work, to which opinion Ritschl seems © 
the contradictoriness of Polyclitus’s share taking | to lean, reading Ethnicus instead of Aethicus, and 
-> more than 32 years, and the whole measurement | considering it as a mere appellative. In some — 
‘being made in less than (intra) 32 years is obvious. | MSS. the appellatives Sophista and Philosophus 
i It is to be observed that, in this introductory | are found. 
< statement, no mention is made.of the western part | One of the oldest MSS., if not the oldest, is the 
` (which in the work itself comes next to the cast- | Vatican one. This is the only one which speaks 
- ern), except in the Vatican MS., where the eastern | of the west in the introduction. But it is care- 
part is given to Nicodomus, and the western to | lessly written: consulibus (e. g.) is several times 
Didymus. >, | put for consulatum. Suis is found as a contrac- 
- À census of all the people in the Roman subjec- | tion (P) for suprascriptis. The introduction is very 
tion was held under Augustus. (Suidas, s. v. | different-in this and in the other MSS. 
 Adyovoros.) By two late writers (Cassiodorus, | The first edition of the Cosmographia was by 
Simler, Basel, 1575, together with the Itinerarium 


= Var, iii. 52, by an emendation of Huschke, p. 6, 
> tuber den zur Zeit der Geburt Jesu Christi gehaltenen | Antonini, There is an edition by Henry Stephens, 
1577, with Simler’s notes, which also contains 


< Census, Breslau, 1840 ; and Isidorus, Orig. v. 36. $ 

4), this numbering of the people is spoken of as | Dionysius, Pomponius Mela, and Solinus. The | 
connected with the measurement of the land. This | last edition is by. Gronovius, in his edition of Pom- 

< work in fact consists of two separate pieces. The | ponius Mela, Leyden, 1722. [AL AY 
first begins with a short introduction, the substance | AETHILLA (AVAA or Alvan), a daughter 
‘of which has heen given, and then proceeds with | of Laomedon and sister of Priam, Astyoche, and 
- “an account of the measurement of the Roman world | Medesicaste. After the fall of Troy she became 
under four heads, Orientalis, Occidentalis, Septen- | the prisoner of Protesilaus, who took her, together 
_- trionalis, Meridiana pars. Then come series of | with other captives, with him on his voyage home. 
lists of names, arranged under heads, Maria, Insn- | He landed at Scione in Thrace in order to take in — 
n lae, Montes, Provinciae, Oppida, Flumina, and. 


-Aethilla persuaded her fellow-prisoners to set fire 
to the ships. This was done and all remained on 
the spot and founded the town of Scione. (Tzetz, 
ad Lycophr. 921,1075; Conon, Narrat. 13; com- 
pare P. Mela, ii. 2. § 150; Steph. Byz. s v. 
Jison) o eva, M12 TUS: 


-rivers have an account of their rise, course, and. 
length annexed. This is the end of the first part, 
the Expositio. The second part is called Alia to- 
-> tins orbis Descriptio, and consists of four divisions: 

~ (1.) Asiae Provinciae situs cum limitibus et populis re, if | S 
suis; (2.)° Europae situs, &e.; (3.) Africae situs, | AETHIOPS (Alloy), the Glowing or theBlack. 
oo &e.; (4-) Insulae Nostri Maris. This part, the | 1. A surname of Zeus, under which he was wor- 
_ Descriptio, occurs with slight variations in Orosius, | shipped in the island of Chios, (Lycophron, Cass. 
cee Fay fen a Aethicus what looks like the original | 587, with the note of Tzetzes) e a 
_ commencement, Majores nostri, &o., is tacked on | 2. A son of Hephaestus, from whom Aethiopia 


fresh water, While Protesilaus had gone inland, © 


: AETHUSA. 
was believed to have derived its name. : 
HN. vi. 35; Nat. Com. i6.) o © [L8] 
AB/THLIUS (A€00u0s), the first king of Elis. 
(Paus. v. 1. § 2.) He was a son of Zeus and 
Protogeneia, the daughter of Deucalion (Apollod. 
i. 7. $2; Hygin. Fab. 155), and was married to 
Calyce, by whom he begot Endymion. According 
to some accounts Endymion was himself a son of 
Zeus and first king of Elis, (Apollod. i. 7. § 5.) 
Other traditions again made Aéthlius a son of 
Aeolus, who was called by the name of Zeus, 
(Paus: ye 8e ley oe 7 os [LS] 
AE'THLIUS (Agé@Au0s), the author of a work 
entitled “Samian Annals” (“Opo: Sducoe), the fifth 
book of which is quoted by Athenaeus, although 
he expresses a doubt about the genuimeness of the 
work. (xiv. p. 650, d. 653, f£.) Aethlius is also 
referred to by Clemens Alexandrinus (Protr. p- 
30, a), Eustathius (ad Od. vii. 120, p. 1573), and 
in the Etymologicum Magnum (s. v véverat), 
where the name is written Athlius. - 
AETHRA (Aďpa} 1. A daughter of king 
Pittheus of Troezen. Bellerophon sued for her 


hand, but was banished from Corinth before the | 


nuptials took place. (Paus. ii, 3. $ 12.). She 
was surprised on one occasion by Poseidon in the 
island of Sphaeria, whither she had gone, in con- 
sequence of a dream, for the purpose of offering a 
sacrifice on the tomb of Sphaerus. Acthra there- 
fore dedicated in the island a temple to Athena 
Apaturia (the Deceitful), and called the island 
Hiera instead of Sphaeria, and also introduced 
o among the maidens of Troezen the custom of dedi- 
cating their girdles to Athena Apaturia on the day 
of their marriage. (Paus. ii. 83. § 11.) Ata later 
time she became the mother of Theseus by Aegeus. 
(Plut. Thes. 38; Hygin. Fad. 14.) In the night 
in which this took place, Poseidun also was be- 
lieved to have been with her. (Apollod. iii. 15. 
© §7; Hygin Fab. 87.) According to Plutarch 
(Thes. 6) her father spread this report merely that 
Theseus might be regarded as the son of Poseidon, 
who was much revered at T'roezen. This opinion, 
however, is nothing else but an attempt to strip 
the genuine story of its marvels. After this event 
she appears living in Attica, from whence she was 
carried off to Lacedaemon by Castor and Poly- 
deuces, and became a slave of Helen, with whom 
she was taken to Troy. (Plut. Thes: 24; Hom. 
fd. ni, 144.) At the taking of Troy she came to 
the camp of the Greeks, where she was recognised 
by her grandsons, and. Demophon, one of them, 
asked Agamemnon to procure her liberation. 
Agamemnon accordingly sent a messenger to Helen 
to request her to give up Acthra. This was 
granted, and Aethra became free again. (Paus. x. 
25. $3; Dict. Cret. v.13.) According to Hy- 
ginus (Fab, 243) she afterwards put an end to her 


own life from grief at the death of her sons. The 


history of her bondage to Helen was represented 
on the celebrated chest of Cypselus (Paus. iv. 19. 


-$ 1; Dion Chrysost, Orat. 11), and in a painting 
by Polygnotus in the Lesche of Delphi. (Paus. x. 


95, 83). 


2. A daughter of Oceanus, by whom Atlas be 


got the twelve Hyades, and a son, Hyas. 
- Fastev: L13 Hygin. Fab. 192:7- PL. SF. 


= AETHU'SA (At€ovca), a daughter of Poseidon | 


= pore to him Eleuther. (Apollod, ii. 10. $ 1; 
Paus, ix. 20. § eae a 


apos gh 


(Plin. : $ ABTHYTA (Afoua), a surname of Athens, ` 
under which she was worshipped in Megaria, 


(Paus. 1.5. § 33 41. $ 6; Lycophr. Cuss. 359.) 
The word at@uia signifies a diver, and figuratively — 
a ship, so that the name must have reference to 
the goddess teaching the art of ship-building or 
navigation. (Tzetz. ad Lycophr. lc) [L.S] 
AE'TION.. [Cypsunus.] — ee 
AE'TION (Aerio). 1. A Greek sculptor of 
Amphipolis, mentioned by Callimachus (Anth. Gr. 
ix. 336) and Theocritus (Epigr. vit.), from whom 
we learn that at the request of Nicias, a famous 
physician of Miletus, he executed a statue of Aes- 
culapius in cedar wood. He flourished about the 
middle of the third century B. c.. There wasan 
engraver of the same name; but when he lived isnot» 
known. (K. O. Müller, Arch. der Kunst, p. 151.) 
2. A celebrated painter, spoken of by Lucian 


(De Merced. Cond. 42, Herod, or Aëtion, 4, 


&c., Imag. 7), who gives a description of one of 
his pictures, representing the marriage of Alexan- 
der and Roxana. This painting excited such 
admiration when exhibited at the Olympic games, 
that Proxenidas, one of the judges, gave the artist 
his daughter in marriage. Aétion seems to have 
excelled particularly in the art of mixing and lay-. 
ing on his colours. It has commonly been sup- 
posed that he lived in the time of Alexander the. 
Great; but the words of Lucian (Herod, 4) shew. 
clearly that he must have lived about the time of 
Hadrian and the Antonines. (K. O. Müller, 
Areh. der Kunst, p. 240; Kugler, Kunstgeschichte, 
p. 320.) [OPM e 


AETIUS, a Roman general, who with his rival- 


Boniface, has justly been called by Procopius the 
last of the Romans. He was born at Dorostana - 
in Moesia (Jornandes, de reb. Get. 34), and his- 
father Gaudentius, a Scythian in the employ of 

the empire, having been killed in a mutiny, he 
was early given as a hostage to Alaric, and under 
him learnt the arts of barbarian war. (Philostorgius, 
xii. 12.) After an ineffectual support of the usurper _ 


John with an army of 60,000 men (A. D. 424), he o 007 
became the general of the Roman. forces under = 9 


Placidia, at that time guardian of her son, the 
emperor Valentinian III. In order to supplant in 
her favour his rival Boniface, by treacherous aceu- ° 


sations of each to the other, Aëtius occasioned his — : : a: 
revolt and the loss of Africa (Procop. Beli. Vand. i. > 


3, 4); the empress, however, discovered the fraud, — 


and Aëtius, after having met Boniface at Ravenna, 


and killed him in single combat [Bonrracivs], waso 
himself compelled to retire in disgrace to the 
Hunnish army which in 424 he had settled in- 
Pannonia. (Prosper. and Marcellinus, in anno 


~ Restored with their help to Italy, he became 


patrician and sole director of the armies of the | 


western empire. (Jornandes, de reb. Get. 34.) In 
this capacity, through his long acquaintance with 


the barbarian settlers, and chiefly with the Huns 
and Attila himself, in whose court his son Carpilio ~ 
was brought up, he checked the tide of barbarian 
| invasion, and maintained the Roman power in | 
-peace for seventeen years (433-450) in Italy, Spain, © > 
Britain, and. Gaul, in which last country especially. 


I 


he established his infuence by means of his Hun 
, ! | and Alan allies and by his treaty: with Theo- > 
and Alcyone, who was beloved by Apollo, and | dorie the Visigoth. (Sidon. Apoll, Paneg. Avit. 
1; |300.) And when in 450 this peace was broken by 
[LS]. | the invasion of Attila, Aétius in concert with 


P HL l5 St. Basil, adv. unom, i. p. 10) at Antioch 


~ smith, 4D 331. (Phil iii, 15.) Here a profes- 
sor of grammar noticed him, employed him as a 


< [S Gr] The Histories of Socrates, Sozomen, 


Oe eee 

“Theodori arrested. it first by the timely relief « 
Orleans and then by the victory of Chalons 
oo (Greg. Turon. ii. 7; Jornandes, de. reb. Get. 
36), and was only prevented from following up his 
successes in Italy by want of support hoth from 


of of | 


- Valentinian and his barbarian allies. (Idatius 


< and Isidorus; in anno 450.) [Arrita.] The 
greatness of his position as the sole stay of 
> the empire, and as the sole link between Chris- 
tendom and the pagan barbarians, may well have 
given rise to the belief, whether founded or not, 
‘that he designed the imperial throne for himself 
and a barbarian throne for his son Carpilio (Sid. 
Apoll. Paneg. Avit, 204), and accordingly in 
- 454, he was murdered by Valentinian himself in 
an access of jealousy and suspicion (Procop. Bell. 
Vand, i..4), and with him (to use the words of the 
contemporary chronicler Marcellinus, in anno 454), 
“ cecidit Hesperium Imperium, nec potuit relevari.” 
His physical and moral activity well fitted him 
-for the life of a soldier (Gregor. Turon. ii. 8), and 
though destitute of any high principle, he belongs 
to the class of men like Augustus and Cromwell, 
whose early crimes are obscured by the usefulness 
and glory of later life, and in whom a great and 
_ trying position really calls out new and unknown 
excellences. ane E 
(Renatus Frigeridus, in Gregor. Turon. ii. 8.5 
Procop, Bell. Vand. i. 8,4; Jornandes, de Reb. 
© Get. 34, 36; Gibbon, Decline and Fall. c. 33, 35 5 
Herbert’s Attila, p. 322.) [Ac PSS 
-AETIUS (‘Aérios), surnamed the Atheist, from 
his denial of the God of Revelation (St. Athanas. 
de Synod. § 6, p. 83, of the translation, Oxf. 1842; 
oo e Socr, Hist: Ecel ii. 85; Sozom. Hist. Eccl. iv. 29), 
- was born in Coele Syria (Philostorg. Hist. Eech. 


(Soc. ii. 35 ;* Suidas, $. v. Ue) and became 
the founder of the Anomoean (åvóuorov) form of 
the Arian heresy. He was left fatherless and in 
poverty when a child, and became the slave of a 

- -vine-dresser’s wife (St. Gregory Nazianz. c. Hunom. 
pe 292, 0, D; but see Not. Valesti ad Philost. iii. 
15), then a travelling tinker (S. Gr. iid.) or a 
goldsmith. (Phil. iid.) Conviction in a fraud or 
ambition led him to abandon this life, and he ap- 
plied himself to medicine under a quack, and soon 
set up for himself at Antioch. (Soc. iii, 15.) 
From the schools of medicine being Arian, he ac- 
quired a leaning towards heresy. He frequented. 
the disputatious meetings of the physicians (S. Gr. 
-pe 293, D) and made such progress in Eristicism, 
that he became a paid advocate for such as wished 
-their own theories exhibited most advantageously. 
‘On his mother’s death he studied under Paulinus 
H., Arian Bishop of Antioch, a. D. 331; but his 
_ powers of disputation having exasperated some in- 
` fluential persons about Eulalius, the successor of 

_ Paulinus, he: was obliged to quit Antioch for 
< Anazarbus, where he resumed the trade of a gold- 


--™ After the first reference, the references in this 

article are thus abbreviated : — St. Athanasius, 
de Synodis [S. Ath.]; St. Basil, adv. Eunomianos | 
_[S. Bas]; St. Gregory Nazianzen adv. Ennomian. 


me Theodoret, and Philostorgius, the Arian panegyrist 
tae” OF Aëtius [Soc., Soz., Thdt., PhiL]; S. Epiphanius, 
n ady, Haereses [S. Bp Je i pei S 


O AETIUS | 
servant, and instructed him; but he was dismissed 


‘in disgrace on publicly disputing against his 


master’s interpretation of the Scripture. The 
Arian Bishop of the city, named Athanasius, re- 
ceived him and read with him the Gospels, After- 
wards he read the £pistles with Antonius, a priest 
of Tarsus till the promotion of the latter to the 
Episcopate, when he returned to Antioch and 
studied. the Prophets with the priest Leontius. 
His obtrusive irreligion obliged him again to quit 
Antioch, and he took refuge in Cilicia (before A. D. 
348), where he was defeated in argument by some 
of the grossest (Borborian) Gnostics. He return- 
ed to Antioch, but soon left it for Alexandria, | 
being led thither by the fame of the Manichee 
Aphthonius, against whom he recovered the fame 
for disputation which he had lately lost. He now 
resumed the study of medicine under Sopolis and 
practised gratuitously, earning money by following 
his former trade by night (Phil. iii. 15) or living 
upon others. (Theodoret, Hist. Eccl. ii. 23.) His 
chief employment, however, was an irreverent ap- 
plication of logical figures and geometrical dia~ 
grams to the Nature of the Word of God. (S. 
Epiphan. adv. Haeres. § 2, and comp. § 6, p. 920.) 
He returned to Antioch on the elevation of his 


former master Leontius to that See, A. D. 348, and 


was by him ordained Deacon (S. Ath. § 38, transl. 
p. 136), though he declined the ordinary duties of 
the Diaconate and accepted that of teaching, A. D. 
350. (Phil iii, 17.) The Catholic laymen, 
Diodorus and Flavian, protested against this or- 
dination, and Leontius was obliged to depose him. 
(Thdt. ii. 19.) His dispute with Basil of An- 


cyra, A.D. 351 (fin.), is the first indication of the ý 


future schism in the Arian heresy. (Phil. iii. 15.) 
Basil incensed Gallus (who became Caesar, March, 
A. D. 351) against Aëtius, and Leontius’ interces- 
sion only saved the latter from death. Soon 
Theophilus Blemmys introduced him to Gallus (8S. 
Gr. p. 294), who made him his friend, and often 
sent him to his brother Julian when in danger of 
apostacy. (Phil. iii.17.) There is a letter from 
Gallus extant, congratulating Julian on his ad- 
hesion to Christianity, as he had heard from 
Aëtius. (Post. Epist. Juliani, p. 158, ed. Boisson, 
Mogunt. 1828.) Aëtius was implicated in the 
murder of Domitian and Montius (see Gibbon, 
c. 19), a. D. 354 (S. Gr p. 294, B), but his 
insignificance saved him from the vengeance of 
Constantius. However, he quitted Antioch for 
Alexandria, where St. Athanasius was maintain- 
ing Christianity against Arianism, and in A. D. 355 
acted as Deacon under George of Cappadocia, the 
violent interloper into the See of St. Athanasius. 


(St. Ep. 76. § 1; Thdt. ii. 24.) Here Eunomius 


became his pupil (Phil. iii. 20) and amanuensis. 


(Soc. ii. 35.) He is said by Philostorgius (iii. 19) 


to have refused ordination to the Episcopate, be- 
cause Serras and Secundus, who made the offer, 
had mixed with the Catholics ; in 4, D. 358, when 


-Endoxius became bishop of Antioch (Thdt. ii, 23), 
che returned to that city, but popular feeling pre- 


„vented Eudoxius from allowing him to act as Deacon. 


The A€tian (Hunomian, see Arius) schism now 
begins to develop itself. The bold irreligion of — 


Aëtius leads a section of Arians (whom wemay-call 
here Anti-Aétians) to accuse him to Constantius — 
(Soz. iv. 18); they allege also his connexion with 
Gallus, and press the emperor to summon a general 
{| Council for the settlement of the Theological 


“he ARTIUS, 600? 


nestion. Sc a roe ces ean 
(Sou. i. 16), the powerful Eunuch, divides the in- 


tended council, but notwithstanding, the Aétians 
are defeated at Seleucia, A. D. 359, and, dissolving 


the council, hasten to Constantius, at Constanti- 


nople, to secure his protection against their op- 
aA (S. Ath. transl. pp. 73, 7; 88, 163, 
164.) The Anti-Aétians (who are in fact the 


more respectable Semi-Arians, see Arus) follow, 


and charge their opponents with maintaining a 
Difference in Substance (érepoovorov) in the pee 
producing a paper to that effect, A new schism 
ensues among the Aétians, and Aëtius Is aban- 
doned by his friends (called Eusebians or Aca- 
cians, see ARIUS) and banished (S. Bas. i 4), 
after protesting against his companions, who, 
holding the same principle with himself (viz. that 
the Son was a creature, K 

knowledge the necessary inference (viz. that He 
is of unlike substance to the Father, dváņotov). 
(Thdt. ii. 23; Soz. iv. 23; S. Greg. p. 301, D. ; 
Phil. iv. 12.) His late friends would not let him 
remain at Mopsuestia, where he was kindly re- 
ceived by Auxentius, the Bishop there: Acacius 
srocures his banishment to Amblada in. Pisidia 
(Phil. v. 1), where he composed his 300 blas- 
phemies, captious inferences from the symbol of 
his irreligion, viz. that Jngenerateness (dyevrynoia) 
is the essence (odcia) of Deity; which are refuted 
(those at least which St. Epiphanius had seen ) in 
S. Ep. adv. Haer. 76. He there calls his op- 
ponents Chronites, i.e. Temporals, with an apparent 


-allusion to their courtly obsequiousness. (Praefat. 


ap. S. Ep.; comp. ¢. 4.) | 

On Constantius’s death, Julian recalled the 
various exiled bishops, as well as Aëtius, whom 
he invited to his court (Ep. Juliani, 31, p. 52, 


ed. Boisson.), giving him, too, a farm in Les- 


bos. (Phil. ix. 4.) Euzoïus, heretical Bishop of 


Antioch, took off the ecclesiastical condemnation 


from Aëtius (Phil. vii. 5), and he’ was made 
Bishop at Constantinople. (S. Ep. 76. p. 992, c.) 
He spreads his heresy by fixing a bishop of his 


own irreligion at Constantinople (Phil. viii. 2) and 


by missionaries, till the death of Jovian, A.D. 364. 
Valens, however, took part with Eudoxius, the 
Acacian Bishop of Constantinople, and Aëtius re- 
tired to Lesbos, where he narrowly escaped death 


at the hands of the governor, placed there by 


Procopius in his revolt against Valens, A. D. 365, 


366. (See Gibbon. ch. 19.) Again he took refuge 
in Constantinople, but was driven thence by his. 


former friends. In vain he applied for protection 
to Eudoxius, now at Marcianople with Valens ; 


and in a. D. 367 (Phil. ix. 7) he died, it seems, at 


Constantinople, unpitied by any but the equally 


-irreligious Eunomius, who buried him. (Phil. ix. 
: 6.) The doctrinal errors of Aëtius are stated 
historically in the article on Arius. From the 


Manichees he seems to have learned his licentious 


morals, which appeared in the most shocking Soli- 
fidianism, and which he grounded on a Gnostic 
interpretation of St. John, xvii. 3. He denied, 
.- jike most other heretics, the necessity of fasting | 
and selfémortification. (S. Ep. adv. Haer. 76. § 4.) 
At some time or other he was a disciple of Euse- | 

~ -pius. of Sebaste. (S. Bas. Epist. 223 [79] and: 

- 244[82].) Socrates (ii. 35) speaks of several 
letters from him to Constantine and others. His 
Treatise is to be found ap. S. Epiphan. ude. Haer. 
16, p. 924, ed, Petay, Colon. 1682. [ 


| spelt Aetius. 


xtioua), refused to ac- 


t 
in 


ATC], 


“The Aétian interest with Eusebius} AETIUS (Aeros, Aëtius), a Greek’ medical | 


writer, whose name is commonly but. incorrectly | 
= Historians are not agreed about 
his exact date. He is placed by some writers as 


early as the fourth century after Christ; but it is 


plain from his own work that he did not write till 
the very end of the fifth or the beginning of the- 
sixth, as he refers (drab. iti. serm. i. 24, p. 464) 
not only to St. Cyril, Patriarch of Alexandria, who 
died a. D. 444, but also (tetrab. ii. serm. iii. 110, 
p- 357) to Petrus Archiater, who was physician 
to Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, and there- 
fore must have lived still later; he is himself 
quoted by Alexander Trallianus (xii, 8, p. 346), 
who lived probably in the middle of the sixth 

century. He was a native of Amida, a city of 


Mesopotamia (Photius, cod. 221) and studied at- s | 


Alexandria, which was the most famous medical 
school of the age. He was probably a Christian, 
which may account perhaps for his being con~ 


| founded with another person of the same name, a 


famous Arian of Antioch, who lived in the time of | 
the Emperor Julian. . In some manuscripts he has 


the title of kwuns dbiiov, comes obseguii, which 


means the chief officer in attendance on the em- 
peror (see Du Cange, Gloss, Med. et Inf: Latin.); 
this title, according to Photius (1.¢.), he attained 
at Constantinople, where he was practising medi- 
cine. Aëtius seems to be the first Greek medical 
writer among the Christians who gives any speci- 


men of the spells and charms so much in vogue 


with the Egyptians, such as that of St. Blaise 


(tetrab. ii. serm. iv. 50, p. 404) in removing a 


bone which sticks in the throat, and another in re- 
lation to a Fistula. (tetrad. iv. serm. iti, 14, p. 762.) 


The division of his work Bi6Ala “Ierpucd “Exxat- 


dexa, “* Sixteen Books on Medicine,” into four . 
tetrabibli (rerpd6i6A01) was not made by himself, 
but {as Fabricius observes) was the invention of 


some modern translator, as his way of quoting  - 
his own work is according to the numerical series = o 
of the books. Although his work does not con- ©. 
tain much original matter, it is nevertheless one of — 


the most valuable medical remains of antiquity, as 
being a very judicious compilation from the writ-. 


ings of many authors whose works have been long — 


since lost. The whole of it has never appeared — 
in the original Greek; one half was publish- 

ed at Venice, 1534, fol “in aed. Aldi,” with — 
the title “ Aëtii Amideni Librorum Medicinalium | 
tomus primus; primi scilicet Libri Octo nunc 


primum in lucem editi, Graecé:”. the second — 


volume never appeared. Some chapters of the 


ninth book were published in Greek and Latin, by — 


J. E. Hebenstreit, Lips. 4to, 1757, under the title 
“ Tentamen Philologicum Medicum super Aétii. 
Amideni Synopsis Medicorum Veterum,” &c.; and. 
again in the same year, “Aëtii Amideni AvexddtTor 
„.:.. Specimen alterum.” Another chapter of the. — 
same book was edited in Greek and Latin by Je 
Magnus a Tengström, Aboae, 1817, 4to., with the © 


title “ Commentationum in Aétii Amideni Medici 
’Avexdora Specimen Primum,” etc. Another ex- 


tract, also from the ninth book, is inserted by ` 


-Mustoxydes. and Schinas in their “ 3uadoy} 00 
AAnuiKav. Avexdérwr,” Venet. 1816, 8vo.. The 9 
y-fifth chapter of the ninth book was edited = 

Greek and Latin by J.C. Horn, Lips.1654,.00° 
dto. and the chapter (tetrad. i. serm; ii. 164) 
“De Significationibus Stellarum,” is inserted in ~- 
-Greek and Latin by Petavius, in his “ Uranolo~ - 


40 
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i by Janus. Cornarius, with the title “ Aëtii An- 


` tiocheni Medici de cognoscendis et curandis Morbis 


Sermones Sex jam primum in lucem editi,” etc. In 
1585, the remaining ten books were translated and 


‘published at Basel, by J. B. Montanus, in two 


` volumes, so that the three volumes form together a 
complete and uniform edition of the work. In 
15384, 4to., a complete Latin translation was pub- 
lished at Venice by the Juntas. In 1542, Corna- 
rius completed and published a translation of the 
whole work (Basil. fol.); which was reprinted at 
Basel, 1549, 8vo.; Venice, 1543, 1544, 8vo.; 
© Lyons, 1549, fol.; and in H. Stephens’s “ Me- 
> dice Artis Principes,” Paris. 1567, fol. Two 
useful works on Aétius deserve to be mentioned ; 
one by ©. Oroscius (Horozco), entitled “ Anno- 
tationes in Interpretes Aétii,” Basil. 1540, 4to. ; 
-the other an academical dissertion by C. Weigel, 
entitled “ Aétianarum Exercitationum Specimen,” 


C- Lips. 1791, 4to. (See Freind’s Hist. of Physic, 


from whose work many of the preceding remarks 
“have béen taken; Cagnati Variae Observat. iv. 
18; Haller, Biblioth. Medie. Pract. vol. i. p. 2005 
Sprengel, Hist. de la Médecine; Choulant, Hand- 
buch der Biicherkunde fiir die Aeliere Medicin.) 
pa Coo o [W A.G] 

. AETIUS, SICA’MIUS (Surduos 6 ’Aérios), 
© gometimes called Aëtius Sicanius or Siculus, the 
-author of a treatise Tlept MeAwyyxorids, De Melan- 
© eholia, which is commonly printed among the 
works of Galen, (Vol. xix. p. 699, &c.) His date 


4s uncertain, but, if he be not the same person as 


= Aëtius of Amida, he must have lived after him, as 
his treatise corresponds exactly with part of the 
. Tatter’s great medical work (tetrad. ii. serm. ii. 9 
==] l, p: 250, &e.): it is compiled from Galen, 
~ Rufus, Posidonius, and Marcellus. [W.A.G.] . 

AETNA (Afrvn), a Sicilian nymph, and accord- 
ing to Alcimus (ap. Schol: Theocrit. i. 65), a daugh- 
ter of Uranus and Gaea, or of Briareus. Simo- 
nides said that she had acted as arbitrator between 


Hephaestus and Demeter respecting the possession. 


of Sicily. By Zeus or Hephaestus she became the 
mother of the Palici. (Serv. ad den. ix. 584.) 
Mount Aetna in Sicily was believed to have de- 
rived its name from her, and under it. Zeus buried 


Typhon, Enceladus, or Briareus. The mountain 


-itself was believed to be the place in which He- 
` phaestus and the Cyclops made the thunderbolts 
Cot for Zeus. (Eurip. Cyel 296; Propert. iii. 15. 21; 
Cie. De Divinat. ti. 19.) S [L. S.] 
< AETNAEUS (Alrvatos), an epithet given. to 
several gods and mythical beings connected with 
‘Mount Aetna, such as Zeus, of whom there was a 


-o statue on mount Aetna, and to whom a festival 


was celebrated there, called Aetnaea (Schol. ad 


Pind, Ol. vi. 162), Hephaestus, who had his work- 


shop in the mountain, and a temple near it (Aelian, 
= disie An. xiv 33 Spanheim, ad Callim. hymn. in 
` Dian. 56), and the Cyclops. 


-which she was worshipped at Naupactus. In her 
temple in that town there was a statue of white 


oe ~ marble representing her in the attitude of throwing 
< a javelin, (Paus: x, 38, § 6.) 


- “AETO'LUS (Airwads), 1. A son of Endymion 


_ and the nymph Neis, or Iphianassa, (Apollod. i. 7. | 


o gion,” p. 421, ed. Paris. Six books (namely, $6.) According 
from the eighth to the thirteenth, inclusive), were | 
published at Basel, 15383, fol, translated into Latin. 


| . the (Virg. den, viii. 440, 
= xi, 268, ii. 768; Ov. Ha Pont. ii. 2.115.) [L.S.]. 
Co AETO'LE (Airaay), a surname of Artemis, by- 


et EES] o 3! 


AFRANTA. | 
to Pausanias (v. i. § 2), his mo- 
ther was called Asterodia, Chromia, or Hyperippe. | 
He was married to Pronoé, by whom he had two- 
sons, Pleuron and Calydon. His brothers were 
Pacon, Epeius, and others. (Steph. Byz. s. ve. Naéos; 
Conon. Narrat. 14; Schol. ad Pind. OL i. 28.) His 
father compelled him and his two brothers Paeon. 
and Epeius to decide by a contest at Olympia as to 
which of them was to succeed him in his kingdom of 
Elis. Epeius gained the victory, and occupied the 
throne after his father, and on his demise he was 
succeeded by Aetolus. During the funeral games 
which were celebrated in honour of Azan, he ran 
with his chariot over Apis, the son of Jason or 
Salmoneus, and killed him, whereupon he was ex- 
pelled by the sons of Apis. (Apollod. Ze; Paus. v. 
1.§6; Strab. viii. p. 857.) After leaving Pelopon- 
nesus, he went to the country of the Curetes, be- 
tween the Achelous and the Corinthian gulf, where 
he slew Dorus, Laodocus, and Polypoetes, the sons 
of Helios and Phthia, and gave to the country the 
name of Aetolia. ~ (Apollod. Paus. XZ. ce.) This 
story is only a mythical account of the colonisation 
of Aetolia, (Strab. x. p. 463.) ay a at 
2. A son of Oxylus and. Pieria, and brother of 
Lajas. He died at a tender age, and his parents 
“were enjoined by an oracle to bury him. neither 
within nor without the town of Elis. They accord- 
ingly buried him under the gate at which the road 
to Olympia commenced. The gymnasiarch of Elis 
used to offer an annual sacrifice on his tomb as late 
as the time of Pausanias. (v. 4. $ 2.) [hos]: 
AFER, DOMI’TIUS, of Nemausus (Nismes) 
in Gaul, was praetor A. D. 25, and gained the fa- 
vour of Tiberius by accusing Claudia Pulchra, the 
consobrina of Agrippina, in A. p. 26, (Tac. Ann. 
iv. 52.) From this time he became one of the | 
most celebrated orators in Rome, but sacrificed his 
character by conducting accusations for the govern- 
ment. In the following year, A. D. 27, he is again 
mentioned by Tacitus as the accuser of Varus 
-Quintilius, the son of Claudia Pulchra. (Ann. iv. 
66.) In consequence of the accusation of Clandia 
Pulchra, and of some offence which he had given 
to Caligula, he was accused by the emperor in the 
senate, but by concealing his own skill in speak- 
ing, and pretending to be overpowered by the 
eloquence of Caligula, he not only escaped the 
danger, but was made consul suffectus in a. D. 39. 
(Dion Cass. lix. 19, 20.) In his old age Afer lost 
much of his reputation by continuing to speak in 
public, when his powers were exhausted. (Quintil. 
xii. 11.§ 3; Tac. Azn. iv. 52.) He died in the 
reign of Nero, A. D. 60 (Tac. Ann. xiv. 19), in 
consequence of a surfeit, according to Hieronymus 
in the Chronicon of Eusebius. | oo 
Quintilian, when a young man, heard Domitius 
Afer (comp. Plin. Ep. ii. 14), and frequently speaks 
of him as the most distinguished orator of his age. . 
He says that Domitius Afer and Julius Africanus 
were the best orators he had heard, and that he 
prefers the former to the latter. (x. 1. § 118.) 
Quintilian refers to a work of his “On Testimony” 
(v. 7. $7), to one entitled “Dicta” (vi. 3. § 42), 
and to some of his orations, of which those on be- 
half of Domitilla, or Cloantilla, and Volusenus. 
Catulus seem to have been the most celebrated. 
(viii, 5. § 16, ix. 2. § 20, 3. $ 66, 4.831, x I 
§ 24, &e.) Respecting the will of Domitius Afer, 
see Plin. Ap. viii. 18. Ge A 


_ AFRA'NIA, CALA or GAIA, the wife of the _ 


TUE i YAFRANIUS,. a 
senator Licinius Buccio, a very litigious wo- 
man, who alway p 
the praetor, and thus gavi 

ing of the edict, which forbade all women to postu- 


late. She was perhaps the sister of L. Afranius, 
consul in B. c 60. She died s, c. 48. (Val. Max. 
viji. 3. § 1; Dig. 3. tit 1. s. 1. § 5.) = 
AFRA‘NIA GENS, plebeian, is first mentioned 
in the second century B. €. The only cognomen 
of this gens, which occurs under the republic, is 
Spznrio : those names which have no cognomen 
‘are given under AFRANIUS. — Some persons of this 
name evidently did not belong to the Afrania Gens. 
On coins we find only S. Afranius and M. Afra- 
nius, of whom nothing is known. (Eckhel, v. p- 
132, &e) -= a 
AFRA'NIUS, 1. L. Arranius, a Roman 
comic poet, who lived at the beginning of the first 
century B. © His comedies described Roman 
scenes and manners (Comoediae togatae), and the 
subjects were mostly taken from the life of the 
lower classes. (Comoediae tabernariae.) They were 
‘frequently polluted with disgraceful amours, which, 
according to Quintilian, were only a representation of 
the conduct of Afranius. (x. 1. § 100.) He depicted, 
however, Roman life with such accuracy, that he 
is classed with Menander, from whom indeed he 
porrowed largely. (Hor. Zp. ii. 1. 57; Macrob. 
Sut. vi. 1; Cic. de Fin. i. 3.) He imitated the 
style of C. Titius, and his language is praised by 
Cicero. (Brut. 45.) His comedies are spoken of 
in the highest terms by the anclent writers, and 


under the empire they not only continued to be 


read, but were even acted, of which an example 
occurs in the time of Nero. (Vell. Pat. i. 17, ii. 19; 
Gell. xiii. 8; Suet. Ner, 11.) They seem to have 
been well known even at the latter end of the 
fourth century. (Auson. Epigr. 71.) Afranius 
must have written a great many comedies, as the 
names and fragments of between twenty and thirty 
are still preserved. These fragments have’ been 
published by Bothe, Poet. Lat. Scenie. Fragmenta, 
and by Neukirch, De fubudw togata Roman, | 
2. L. AFRANIUS, appears to have been of ob- 
scure origin, as he is called by Cicero in contempt 
“the son of Aulus,” as a person of whom nobody 
had heard. (Cic. ad Até i. 16, 20.) He was first 
brought into notice by Pompey, and was always 
his warm friend and partizan. In B.c. 77 he was 
one of Pompey’s legates in the war against Serto- 
rius in Spain, and also served Pompey in the same 
capacity in the Mithridatic war. (Plut. Sert. 19, 
Pomp. 34, 36, 39; Dion Cass, xxxvii, 5.) On 


Pompey’s return to Rome, he was anxious to ob- 


tain the consulship for Afranius, that he might the 


more easily carry his own plans into effect ; and, not- | 


withstanding the opposition of a powerful party, 
he obtained the election of Afranius by influence 
and bribery. 


(Dion Cass, xxxvii. 49), but probably more from 


- want of experience in political affairs than from 
any want of inclination. In B. c. 59 Afranius had 


the province of Cisalpine Gaul (comp. Cic, ad Att. 


1 19) and it may have been owing to some advan- 
tages he had gained over the Gauls, that he ob-. 
tained the triumph, of which Cicero speaks in his | 

Cg a te Se eg ) LSP st 
| contained . information upon medical. subjects. = 0 


‘oration against Piso, (e. 24.) = ee 
When Pompey obtained the provinces of the 


_ two Spains in his second consulship (B: c. 55), | 
he sent Afranius and Petreius to govern Spain- 


leaded her own causes before 
save occasion to the publish- 


} During his consulship, however, 
(B. c. 60), Afranius did not do much for Pompey 


_ AFRICANUS. 


Caesar in the same year, who had crossed over 
into Spain as soon as he had obtained posses- 
sion of Italy. After a short campaign, in which 
Afranius and Petreius gained some advantages at 
first, they were reduced to such straits, that they 
were obliged to sue for the mercy of Caesar. This- 
was granted, on condition that their troops should 
be disbanded, and that they should not serve 
against him again. (Caes. B. C. i. 88-86; Appian, 
B.C. ii. 42. 48; Dion Cass. xh, 20-23; Plut. 


Pomp. 65, Caes. 36.) Afranius, however, did not 
keep his word; he immediately joined Pompey at — 


Dyrrhacium, where he was accused by some of the — 
aristocracy, though certainly without justice, of 
treachery in Spain. After the battle of Dyrrha- 
cium, Afranius recommended an immediate return 
to Italy, especially as Pompey was master of. the 
sea; but this advice was overruled, and the battle 
of Pharsalia followed, B. c. 48, in which Afranius 
had the charge of the camp. (Appian, B.C. ii. 65, | 
76; Plut, Pomp. 66; Dion Cass, xli. 52; Vell. 
Pat. ii. 52.) As Afranius was one of those who 
could not hope for pardon, he fled to Africa, and 
joined the Pompeian army under Cato and Scipio. 
(Dion Cass. xlii. 10.) After the defeat of the 
Pompeians at the battle of Thapsus, B. c. 46, at 
which he was present, he attempted to fly 
Mauritania with Faustus Sulla and about 1500- | 
horsemen, but was taken prisoner by P. Sittins, — 


and killed a few days afterwards, according to. 
some accounts, in a sedition of the soldiers, and. 


according to others, by the command of Caesar. 
(Hirt. Bell. Afric. G5; Suet. Cues. 75; Dion Cass. 
xliii, 12; Florus, iv. 2. § 90; Liv. Api 1143 
Aur. Vict. de Fir, Zid, 18) My ne 
Afranius seems to have had some talent for war, 
but little for civil affairs. Dion Cassius says “that 


he was a better dancer than a statesman” (xxxvii. ` 


49), and Cicero speaks of him with the greatest 
contempt during his consulship (ad. Au. i. 18, 20), 


though at a later time, when Afranius was opposed: ee : | 
to Caesar, he calls him summus dux. (Phil. xii. 14.) 0 


© 3. L. Afranius, son of the preceding, negotiated 
with Caesar in Spain through Sulpicius for his own 
and his father’s preservation. He afterwards went. 
as a hostage to Caesar. (Caes. Bi Coi. 74. 84.) 


4, Arranius Porrrus. [Porirus] = 
5. AFRANIUS Burrus. [Burrus] 9. 
6. AFRANIUS QuincTianus... [QUINCTIANUS.] 
7. Arranius Dexter. [Duxrern.] 


8. T. Arranius or T, AFRENIUS, not a Roman, — 
was one of the leaders of the Italian confederates- 
in the Marsic war, B. c. 90. In conjunction with 


Judacilius and P. Ventidius he defeated the legate. i 


Pompeius Strabo, and pursued him into Firmum, 
before which, however, he was defeated in. his. 


turn, and was killed in the battle. (Appian, B. C.. 
140; 47s Floras, BL I8) O ee 
VOAPRICA NUS. [Soro a e ee a o a 
© AFRICA’NUS (Agpinavós), a writer on vete = 0 
rinary surgery, whose date is not certainly known, 
are Ia ae 


who may very probably be the same person as 
Julius Africanus, whose work. entitled Keo: 


[Arricanus, Sux. Junrus.] His remains were 


published in the Collection of writers on Veterinary 4 


in his name, while he himself remained in Rome. 
(Vell. Pat. ii. 48.) On the breaking. out ot 
the civil war, B. c 49, Afranius was still in 
| Spain with three legions, and after uniting his 
forces with those of Petreius, he had to oppose — 


into... ° 0: 


Medicine, first in a Latin translation by J. Ruel- | 


lus, Par. 1530, fol, and afterwards in Greek, Bas. | 
1587, 4to. edited by Grynaeus. [W. A.G] 
- AFRICA'NUS, SEX. CAECI/LIUS, a clas- | 
sical Roman jurisconsult, who lived under Anto- | 
..ninus Pius. . He was probably a pupil of Salvius- 
- Julianus, the celebrated. reformer of the Edict. 


-under Hadrian. [Junranus, SALVIUS. ] He con- 
sulted Julian on legal subjects (Dig. 25. tit. 3. s. 3. 


§ 4), and there is a controverted passage in the | 


Digest (Africanus libro vicesimo Epistolarum apud 
Julianum quaerit, &c. Dig. 30. tit. i. s. 39), which 
has been explained in various ways; either that 
he published a legal correspondence which passed 
‘between him and Julianus, or that he commented 
upon. the epistolary opinions given by Julianus in 
answer to the letters of clients, or that he wrote a 
commentary upon Julianus in the form of letters. 
On the other hand, Julianus “ex Sexto” is quoted 
by Gaius (ji. 218), which shews that Julianus an- 
notated Sextus, the formula. “ex Sexto” being 
synonymous with “ad Sextum.” (Neuber, die 
jurist. Klassiker, 8. 9.) Who was Sextus but 
Africanus? Africanus was the author of “ Libri 
IX Quaestionum,” from which many pure extracts 
are made in the Digest, as may be seen in Hom- 


mel’s “Palingenesia Pandectarum,” where the ex- 


tracts from each jurist.are brought together, and 
those that are taken from Africanus occupy 26 
out of about 1800 pages. | 

- From his remains, thus preserved in the Digest, 
it is evident that he was intimately acquainted 
with the opinions of Julianus, who is the person 
alluded to when, without any expressed nominative, 
che. uses the words ati, eatstimavit, negavil, putavit, 


an „inquit, respondit, placet, notat. This is proved by 


`` Cujas from a comparison of some Greek scholia on 
>o" the Basilica with parallel extracts from Africanus 
< iin the Digest. Paullus and Ulpian have done 

Africanus the honour of citing his authority. . He 
= was fond of antiquarian lore (Dig. 7. tit. 7. s. 1, pr. 
_ where'the true reading is S. Caecilius, not S. Aelius), 

and his “Libri IX Quaestionum,” from the con- 
ciseness of the style, the great subtlety of the rea- 
soning, and the knottiness of the points discussed, 
so puzzled the old glossators, that when they came 
to an extract from Africanus, they were wont to 
exclaim Africant lex, id est difficilis. (Heinecc. Hist. 
Jur. Rom. § ceevi..n.) Mascovius (de Sectis Jur. 


‘4. § 3) supposes that Africanus belonged to the 


legal sect of the Sabiniani [CAPITO], and as our 
author was a steady follower of Salvius Julianus, 


who was a Sabinian (Gaius, ii. 217, 218), this 


supposition may be regarded as established. In 


the time of Antoninus Pius, the distinction of 


schools or sects had not yet worn out. . 
-i> Among the writers of the lives of ancient law- 
_-yers (Pancirollus, Jo. Bertrandus, Grotius, &c.) 


much dispute has arisen as to the time when Afri- 


-canus wrote, in, consequence of a corrupt or erro- 


neous passage in Lampridius (Lamp. Alex. Sev. 68), 
which would. make him a friend of Severus Alex-. 
ander and a disciple of Papinian. Cujas ingeniously | 
and satisfactorily disposes of this anachronism by | 
“referring to. the internal evidence of an extract. 


from. Africanus (Dig, 30. tit. 1. s.:109), which as- 


sumes: the validity of a legal maxim that was no 


longer in force when Papinian wrote. 


a < For reasons which it would be tedious to detail, 


- awe hold, contrary to the opinion of Ménage (Amoen. 
-i Jurc 23), that our Sextus Caecilius Africanus is 


‘reign of Elagabalus. 
siderable part of it is extracted by Eusebius in his 


| AFRICANUS. | ; 
identical with the jurist sometimes mentioned in 
the Digest by the name Caecilius or S. Caecilius, 
and also with that S. Caecilius whose dispute with 
Favorinus forms an amusing and interesting chapter 


‘in the Noctes Atticae. (Gell. xx. 1.) Gellius per- 
chaps draws to some extent upon his own invention, 


but, at all events, the lawyer’s defence of the XII. 
Tables against the attacks of the philosopher. is 
“ben trovato.” There is something humorously 
eruel in the concluding stroke of the conversation, 
in the pedantic way in which our jurisconsult vin- 
dicates the decemviral law against debtors—purtts 
secanto, &c.—by the example of Metius Fufetius, 
and the harsh sentiment of Virgil: 


“ At tu dictis, Albane, maneres.” 


The remains of Africanus have been „admirably 
expounded by Cujas (ad Africanum tractatus IX. 
in Cujac. Opp. vol. 1), and have also been annotated 
by Scipio Gentili. (Scip. Gentilis, Diss. I-LX ad 
Africanum, 4to. Altdorf. 1602-7.) 0° 

(Strauchins, Vitae aliquot veterum jurisconsul- 
torum, 8vo. Jen. 1723; I. Zimmern, Rom. Rechts- 
geschichte, § 94.) | ae foods Gel 3 

AFRIGA’NUS, JU'LIUS, a celebrated orator 
in the reign of Nero, seems to have been the son 
of Julius Africanus. of the Gallic state of the San- 
toni, who was condemned by Tiberius, 4. D. 32. 
(Tac. Ann. vi. 7.) Quintilian, who had heard 
Julius Africanus, speaks of him and Domitius 
Afer as the best orators of their time. The elo- 
quence of Africanus was chiefly characterised by 
vehemence and energy. (Quintil. x. 1. $118, 
xii. 10. § 11, comp. vin. 5. § 15; Dial. de Orat. 
15.) Pliny mentions a grandson of this Julius 
Africanus, who was also an advocate and was 
opposed to him upon one occasion. (Æp. vii. 6.) 
He was consul suffectus in a. D. 10800 0000 

AFRICANUS, SEX. JU’LIUS, a Christian 
writer at the beginning of the third century, is 
called by Suidas a Libyan (s. v. "Agpixards), but 
passed the greater part of his life at Emmaus in 
Palestine, where, according to some, he was horn. 
(Jerome, de Vir. Jil. 63.) When Emmaus was 
destroyed by fire, Africanus was sent to Elagabalus 
to solicit its restoration, in which. mission he suc- 
ceeded: the new town was called Nicopolis, (4. D. 
221, Eusebius,. Chron. sub anno; Syncellus, p. 
359, b.) Africanus subsequently went to Alexan- 
dria to hear the philosopher Heraclas, who was 
afterwards bishop of Alexandria. The later Syrian 
writers state, that he was subsequently made 
bishop. He was one of the most learned of the 
early Christian writers. Socrates (Hist. Heel. ii, 
35) classes him with Origen and Clement; and it 


| appears from his letter on the History of Susanna, 


that he was acquainted with Hebrew. 
‘The chief work of Africanus was a Chronicén 


‘in five books (aevrd&i6Aroy xpovoroyikóv), from 


the creation of the world, which he placed in 
5499 B.c. to A.D. 221, the fourth year of the 
This work is lost, but a con- 


“¢ Chronicon,” and many fragments of it are also 


‘preserved by Georgius Syncellus, Cedrenus, and in 


the Paschale Chronicon. (See Ideler, Handbuch 
d. Chronol. vol. ii. p. 456, &e.) The fragments of 
this work are given by Gallandi (Bibl. Pat.), and 
Routh (Reliquiae Sacrae). whe Ae 
Africanus wrote a letter to Origen impugning 
the authority of the book of Susanna, to which — 


C AGAMEDE. i 
This letter’ is extant, and has. 


Origen replied. E 5 
o oe * 
ther with Origen’s answer, by 


been published, toge 
‘Weitstein, Basle, 1674, 4to. 
in De la Rue’s edition of Origen. sal 
wrote a letter to Aristeides on the genealogies of 
Christ in Matthew and Luke (Phot. Bibi. 34; 
` Euseb. Hist. Eecl. vi. 23), of which some extracts 
are given by Eusebius. (1. 7.) Ries 
There is another work attributed. to Africanus, 
entitled Kerrot, that is, embroidered girdles, so. 
called from the celebrated xeords of Aphrodite. 
Some modern writers suppose this work to have 
been written by some one else, but it can scarcely 
be doubted that it was written by the same Afri- 
canus, since it is expressly mentioned among his 
other writings by Photius (2. c), Suidas (i) 
Syncellus (4 e), and Eusebius. (vi. 23.) The 
number of books of which it consisted, is stated 
variously. Suidas mentions twenty-four, Photius 
fourteen, and Syncellus nine. It treated of a vast 
variety of subjects—medicine, agriculture, natural 
history, the military art, &c, and seems to have 
been a kind of common-place book, in which the 
author entered the results of his reading. Some 
of the books are said to exist still in manuscript. 
(Fabricius, Bibl. Graec. vol. iv. pp. 240, &c.) 
Some extracts from them are published by Theve- 
not in the “ Mathematici Veteres,” Paris, 1693, 
fo., and also in the Geoponica of Cassianus Bassus. 
(Needham, Prolegom. ad Geopon.) The part re- 
lating to the military art was translated into 
French by Guichard in the third volume of * Mé- 
moires crit. et hist. sur plusieurs Points d’Anti- 
quités militaires,” Berl. 1774. Compare Dureau 
dela Malle, “ Poliorcétique des Anciens,” Paris, 
< 1819, 8vo. 
AFRICA'NUS, T. SEXTIUS, a Roman of 
< noble rank, was deterred by Agrippina from mar- 
tying Silana. In A.D. 62, he took the census in 
the provinces of Gaul, together with Q. Volusius 
and Trebellius Maximus. (Tac. Anz. xiii. 19, 
xiv. 46.) His name. occurs in a fragment of the 
Fratres Arvales. (Gruter, p. 119.) There was a 
T. Sextius Africanus consul with Trajan in A.D. 
112, who was probably a descendant of the one 
mentioned above. | | J 
AGA'CLYTUS ('AyarAvrós), the author of a 
work about Olympia (aepl “Orvuumias), which is 
referred to by Suidas and Photius. (s. v, KuwpeAr- 
_ AGA’LLIAS. . [Agartis.] 
| AGALLIS (AyadAls) of Corcyra, a female 
-grammarian, who wrote upon Homer. (Athen. i. 
p: 14, d.) Some have supposed from two passages 
in Suidas (s. v. ’AvdyadAis and “Opynots), that 
we ought to read Anagallis in this passage of 
Athenaeus, The scholiast upon Homer and Eu- 
stathius (ad Jl. xviii. 491) mention a grammarian 
of the name. of Agallias, a pupil of Aristophanes 
the grammarian, also a Coreyraean and a commen- 
-tator upon Homer, who may be the same as Agal- 
_ lis or perhaps her father. - coos 


Africanus also 


AGAME'DE (Ayapin). 
Augeias and wife of Mulius, who, according to 
Homer (22, xi. 739), was acquainted with the heal- 


ing powers of all the plants that grow. upon the | Æ 
makes. her the mother | cc 


earth. Hyginus (Fab. 157) 


of Belus, Actor, and Dictys, by Poseidon, 00 5 


It is also contained . 


Pleisthencs and grandson of Atreus, king of My- 
cenae, in whose house Agamemnon and Menelaus | 


“1, A daughter of 


< 2. A daughter of Macaria, from whom Agamede, | 
a place in Lesbos, was believed to have derived its. 


name, (Steph. Byz. sev. ’Ayayijin.) [L.S] 


AGAMEMNON. Bre 


: AGAME DES ( "AyaurS7s), a son of Stymphalus 


and great-grandson of Arcas.. (Paus. vii. 4. § 5, 5. 


§ 3.) He was father of Cercyon by Epicaste, who | 


also brought to him a step-son, Trophonius, who 


was by some believed to be a son of Apollo. Ac- 


cording to others, Agamedes was a son of Apollo me 


and Epicaste, or of Zeus and Iocaste, and father. of » 
Trophonius.. The most common story however is, _ 
that he was a son of Erginus, king of Orchomenus, » 
and brother of Trophonius. These two brothers are 
said to have distinguished themselves as architects, — 
especially in building temples and palaces.. Among 
others, they built a temple of Apollo at Delphi, and - 
a treasury of Hyrieus, king of Hyria in Boeotia. 
(Paus. ix. 87. $ 3; Strab. ix. p. 421.) The scholiast 
on Aristophanes (Nub. 508) gives a somewhat diffe- 
rent account from Charax, and makes them build the 
treasury for king Augeias. The story about this 
treasury in Pausanias bears a great resemblance to 
that which Herodotus(ii. 121) relates of the treasury 
of the Egyptian king Rhampsinitus. In the con- 
struction of the treasury of Hyrieus, Agamedes and. 
Trophonius contrived to place one stone in such a 
manner, that it could-be taken away outside, and 
thus formed an entrance to the treasury, without — 
any body perceiving it. Agamede3 and Trophonius 
now constantly robbed the treasury; and the king, 
secing that locks and seals were uninjured while his 
treasures were constantly decreasing, set traps to 
catch the thief. Agamedes was thus ensnared, and 
Trophonius cut off his head to avert the discovery. 
After this, Trophonius was immediately swallowed 


up by the earth, On this spot there was afterwards, : 


in the grove of Lebadeia, the so-called cave of Aga- 
medes with a column by the side of it. Here also 
was the oracle of Trophonius, and those who con- 
sulted it first offered a ram to Agamedes and in- 


voked him. (Paus. ix. 39. § 4; compare Dict.of 


Ant. p. 673.) A tradition mentioned by Cicero — 
(Tusc. Quaest, i. 475 comp. Plut. De consol. ad 
Apollon. 14), states that Agamedes and. Tropho~. 
nius, after having built the temple of Apollo at. . 
Delphi, prayed to the god to grant them in reward 


for their labour what was best for men... The god | 


promised to do so on a certain day, and when the 
day came, the two brothers died. The question as ` 
to whether the story about the Egyptian treasury - 
is derived from Greece, or whether the Greek story 
was an importation from Egypt, has been answered 


by modern scholars in both ways; but ‘Miller - : : 


(Orchom. p.. 94, &c.) has rendered it very probable 
that the tradition took its rise among the Minyans, — 
was transferred from them to Augeias, and was 
known in Greece long before the reign of Psammi- 
tichus, during which the intercourse between the 
two countries was opened. = LL S.T. 
AGAMEMNON (Ayauéuror). 1) A son of — 


were educated: after the death of their father. 


(Apollod. iii. 2:§ 2; Schol.ad Hurip. Or. 5; Schol. o.. 
ad iliad, ii. 249.) Homer and several other writers o = = 
call him a son of Atreus, grandson of Pelops, and > oo 
great-grandson of Tantalus. (Hom. Jh xi 18l; > 
Eurip. Helen. 396 ; Tzetz ad Lycophr. 147; Hygin. 

wh. 97-) His mother was, according to most ac i 


nts, Aërope; but some call Eriphyle- the wife 
eisthenes: and the mother: of Agamemnon. 


‘Besides his brother Menelaus, he had a sister, who 00 
‘is called Anaxibia, Cyndragora, or Astyocheia. 


(Schol. Hurip. Or. 5; Hygin. Fob. 17.) Age 


= She in return visited the Greek army with a pes- 


up together 


memnon. and Menelaus were brought 
with Aegisthus, the son of Thyestes, in the house 


of Atreus. When they had grown to manhood, 


Atreus sent Agamemnon and Menelaus to seek 
--Thyestes. They found him at Delphi, and carried 


him to Atreus, who threw him into a dungeon. 
 Aegisthus was afterwards commanded to kill him, | 


but, recognising his father in him, he abstained 


3 from the cruel deed, slew Atreus, and after having 


-expelled Agamemnon and Menelaus, he and his 
father occupied the kingdom of Mycenae. [Ancis- 


< -paus.] The two brothers wandered about for a. 


- time, and at last came to Sparta, where Agamem- 
non married Clytemnestra, the daughter of Tynda- 
~- rens, by whom he became the father of Iphianassa 

_ (Iphigeneia), Chrysothemis, Laodice (Electra), and 
Orestes. (Hom. Z} ix. 145, with the note of Eus- 

tatl. ; Lucret. i, 86.) The manner in which Aga- 
memnon came to the kingdom of Mycenae, is dif- 
-ferently related. From Homer (Zi. ii. 108 5 comp. 


~ Pans. ix. 40.§ 6), it appears as if he had peaceably 


succeeded Thyestes, while, according to others 
(Aeschyl. Agam. 1605), he expelled Thyestes, and 


usurped his throne. After he had become king of 


` Mycenae, he rendered: Sicyon and its king subject 
to himself (Paus. ii. 6. § 4), and became the most 
powerful prince in Greece. A catalogue of his 


dominions is given in the Iliad. (ii. 569, &c.; 
comp, Strab. viii. p. 377; Thucyd. 1.9.) When 
“Homer (Ji. ii. 108) attributes to Agamemnon the 

sovereignty over all Argos, the name Argos here 
signifies Peloponnessus, or the greater part of it, 


for the city of Argos was governed by Diomedes. 


(IL ti, 559, &¢.) Strabo (l e.) has also shewn 
that the name Argos is sometimes used by the tra- 


-gic poets as synonymous with Mycenas. 

B When Helen, the wife of Menelaus, was carried 

-oR by Paris, the son of Priam, Agamemnon and 

~~ Menelaus called upon all the Greek chiefs for as- 
sistance against Troy. (Odyss. xxiv. 115.) The 
chiefs met at Argos in the palace of Diomedes, 


where Agamemnon was chosen their chief com- 


mander, either in consequence of his superior power 
- (Eustath, ad Zl ii. 108; Thucyd, i. 9), or because 

he had gained the favour of the assembled chiefs 
by giving them rich presents. (Dictys, Cret. i. 15, 
16.) After two years of preparation, the Greek 


army and fleet assembled in the port of Aulis in 


Boeotia. Agamemnon had previously consulted 


the oracle about the issue of the enterprise, and 
the answer given was, that Troy should fall at the 


time when the most distinguished among the Greeks 


- should quarrel. (Od. viii. 80.) A similar prophecy 


was derived from a marvellous occurrence which 
happened while the Greeks were assembled at 
- Aulis. Once when a sacrifice was offered under 


the boughs of a tree, a dragon crawled forth from 


- under it, and devoured a nest on the tree containing 


eight young birds and their mother. Calchas in- 


-terpreted the sign to indicate that the Greeks 
-. would have to fight against Troy for nine years, 
but that in the tenth the city would fall. (ZZ ii. 
_ 803, &e.). An account of a different miracle por- 
tending the same thing is given by Aeschylus. 
_' (Agam. 110, &e:) Another interesting incident 


happened while the Greeks were assembled at 
i Aulis. Agamemnon, it is said, killed a stag which 


= was sacred to Artemis, and in addition provoked 
the anger of the goddess by irreverent words. 


_ tilence, and produced a perfect calm, so that the 


AGAMEMNON, 

Greeks were unable to leave the port. When the 
seers declared that the anger of the goddess could 
not be soothed unless Iphigeneia, the daughter ot 
Agamemnon, were offered to her as an atoning © 
sacrifice, Diomedes and Odysseus were sent to 
fetch her to the camp under the pretext that she 
was to be married to Achilles. She came; but at- 
the moment when she was to be sacrificed, she 
was carried off by Artemis herself (according to 
others by Achilles) to Tauris, and another victim 
was substituted in her place. (Hygin. Fab. 98; 
Eurip. Iphig. Aul. 90, phig. Taur. 15; Sophocl. 
Elect. 565; Pind. Pyth. xi. 35; Ov. Met. xii. 31; 
Dict. Cret. i. 19; Schol. ad Lycophr. 183; Antonin. 
Lib. 27.) After this the calm ceased, and the 
army sailed to the coast of Troy. Agamemnon 
alone had one hundred ships, independent of sixty 
which he had lent to the Arcadians. (Zh ii. 576, 
612. | l Mao 
a the tenth year of the siege of Troy—for it is 
in this year that the Iliad opens—we find Aga- 
memnon involved in a quarrel with Achilles re- 
specting the possession of Briseis, whom Achilles 
was obliged to give up to Agamemnon. Achilles 
withdrew from the field of battle, and the Greeks 
were visited by successive disasters. | ACHILLES. ] 
Zeus sent a dream to Agamemnon to persuade him 
to lead the Greeks to battle against the Trojans. 
(Zi. it. 8, &c.) The king, in order to try the 
Greeks, commanded them to return home, with 
which they readily complied, until their courage 
was revived by Odysseus, who persuaded them to 
prepare for battle. (ZZ. ii, 55, &c.) 
combat between Paris and Menelaus, a hattle 
followed, in which Agamemnon killed several of 
the Trojans. When Hector challenged the bravest 
of the Greeks, Agamemnon offered to fight with 
him, but in his stead Ajax was chosen by lot. 

Soon after this another battle took place, in which 

the Greeks were worsted (ZZ. viii.), and Agamem- 
non in despondence advised the Greeks to take to 

flight and return home (Z4 ix. 10.) But he 
was opposed by the other heroes. An attempt to 

conciliate Achilles failed, and Agamemnon assem- 

bled the chiefs in the night to deliberate about the 

measures to be adopted. (J7. x. 1, &e.) Odysseus 

and Diomedes were then sent out as spies, and on 

the day following the contest with the Trojans was 

renewed, Agamemnon himself was again one of 
the bravest, and slew many enemies with his own 

hand. Atlast, however, he was wounded by Coon 

and obliged to withdraw to his tent. (JZ. xi. 250, 

&c.) Hector now advanced victoriously, and Aga~ 

memnon again advised the Greeks to save them- 

selves by flight, (22 xiv. 75, &c.) But Odysseus 

and Diomedes again resisted him, and the latter 

prevailed upon him to return to the battle which was — 
going on near the ships. Poseidon also appeared 
to Agamemnon in the figure of an aged man, and 

inspired him with new courage. (ZZ. xiv. 125, &c.) 

‘The pressing danger of the Greeks at last induced, 

Patroclus, the friend of Achilles, to take an 

-energetic part in the battle, and his fall roused 
“Achilles to new activity, and led to his reconcilia- 


| 


tion with. Agamemnon. 
funeral pyre of Patroclus, Agamemnon gained the 
a in throwing the spear. (Jd. xxiii, 890, 
| Agamemnon, although the chief commander of — 


the Greeks, is not the hero of the Iliad, and in 
chivalrous spirit, bravery, and character, altogether 


| 


After a single 


In the games at the | 


AGAMEMNON. — 


| inferior to Achilles. But he nevertheless rises. 


above all the Greeks by his dignity, power, and 
majesty (Jl. iii. 166, &c.), and his eyes and head 
are likened to those of Zeus, his girdle to that of 
Ares, and his breast to that of Poseidon. l (IL ii 
477, &c.) Agamemnon is among the Greek 
heroes what Zeus is among the gods of Olympus. 
This idea appears to have guided the Greek artists, 
for in several representations of Agamemnon still 
extant there is a remarkable resemblance to the 
representations of Zeus. The emblem of his power 
and majesty in Homer is a sceptre, the work of 
Hephaestus, which Zeus had once given to Hermes, 
and Hermes to Pelops, from whom it descended 
to Agamemnon. (ZL ii. 100, &c.; comp. Paus, ix. 
40. § 6.) His armour is described in the Hiad. 
(xi. 19, &e.) io : | 

The remaining part of the story of Agamemnon 
is related in the Odyssey, and by several later 
writers, At the taking of Troy he received Cas- 
sandra, the daughter of Priam, as his prize (Od. 
xi, 421; Dict. Cret. v. 13), by whom, according 
to a tradition in Pausanias (ii. 16. $5), he had two 
sons, Teledamus and Pelops. On his return home 
he was twice driven out of his course by storms, 
but at last landed in Argolis, in the dominion of 
Aegisthus, who had seduced Clytemnestra during 
the absence of her husband. He invited Agamem- 
non on his arrival to a repast, and had him and his 
companions treacherously murdered during the 
feast (Od. iii. 263) [Axcistuus], and Clytemnes- 
tra on the same occasion murdered Cassandra. 
(Od. xi. 400, &e. 422, xxiv. 96, &e.) Odysseus 
= met the shade of Agamemnon in the lower world. 
(Od. xi. 887, xxiv. 20.) Menelaus erected a 
monument in honour of his brother on the river 
Aegyptus. (Qd. iv. 584.) Pausanias (ii. 16. § 
4) states, that in his time a monument of Agamem- 
non was still extant at Mycenae. The tragic 
poets have variously modified the story of the 
murder of Agamemnon. Aeschylus (Agam. 1492, 
&c.) makes Clytemnestra alone murder Agamem- 
non: she threw a net over him while he was in 
the bath, and slew him with three strokes. Her 
motive is partly her jealousy of Cassandra, and 
partly her adulterous life with Aegisthus. Ac- 
cording to Tzetzes (ad Lycophr. 1099), Aegisthus 
committed the murder with the assistance of Cly- 
temnestra. Euripides (Or. 26) mentions a gar- 
ment which Clytemnestra threw over him instead 
of a net, and both Sophocles (lect. 530) and Eu- 
ripides represent the sacrifice of Iphigeneia as the 
cause for which she murdered him. 
death of Agamemnon and Cassandra, their two 

sons were murdered upon their tomb by Aegisthus. 
- (Paus. ii, 16. § 5.).. According to Pindar (Pyth. 
- xi 48) the murder of Agamemnon took place at 
. Amyclae, in Laconica, and Pausanias (l e.) states 
that the inhabitants of this place disputed with 


those. of Mycenae the possession of the tomb of 


Cassandra. (Comp. Paus. iii, 19. § 5.) In later 


_ times statues of Agamemnon were erected in several 
< parts of Greece, and he was worshipped as a hero | 
at Amyclae and Olympia. (Paus. jii. 19. § 5, vef- 
25. § 5.) He was represented on. the pedestal of 
the celebrated Rhamnusian Nemesis (i.'33. $7), | 
and his fight with Coon on the chest of Cypselus.. 
ov. 198$ 1.) He was painted. in the Lesche of 
Delphi, by Polygnotus. (x. 25. § 2; com- f 
pare Plin. A. N. xxxv. 36, $05 ; Quintil iL 13.1. p! 1 3 Monophystie, = 
$13; Val. Max. viii, 11. § 6.) It should be re- | was made their Bishop by Theodora, [ANTHR =. 


Muses.” : | Le 
AGAPE’NOR (‘Ayamjvwp), a son of Ancaeus, 
He was king of the. 0 


After the. 


AGAPETUS. 


son of Agamemnon, of the name of Halesus, to 


whom the foundation of the town of Falisci or 


Alesium is ascribed. (Ov. Fast. iv. 73; Amor, — 
iii, 13. 81; comp. Serv. ad Aen. viis 695; Sil, 
Ital. viii. 476.) ie ee 
2. A sumame of Zeus, under which he was 
worshipped at Sparta. (Lycophr. 335, with the 
Schol.; Eustath. ad Zl 11.25.) Eustathius thinks 
that the god derived this name from the resem- 
blance between him and Agamemnon; while . 
others believe that it isa mere epithet signifying 
the Eternal, from dyay and pévwv, [L.S] 
AGAMEMNO'NIDES (Aryapeuvovidns), a 
patronymic form from Agamemnon, which is used 
to designate his son Orestes. (Hom. Od. i. 30; | 
Juv. vii, 215.) 00 ee ee | 
AGANI'CE or AGLAONIT'CE (Ayavinn or 
“AyAaovirn), daughter of Hegetor, a Thessalian, - 
who by her knowledge of Astronomy could foretell — 
when the moon would disappear, and imposed 
upon credulous women, by saying that she could — 
draw down the moon. (Plut. de Of? Conjug. p. 145, — 


de Defect, Orac. p. 417.) [LS] 
AGANIPPH (CAyoviarn). 1. A nymph of 


the well of the same name at the foot of Mount | 
Helicon, in Boeotia, which was considered sacred 
to the Muses, and believed to have the power of 
inspiring those who drank of it. The nymph is 
called a daughter of the river-god Permessus. 


(Paus. ix. 29. § 3; Virg. Eclog. x. 12.) The > 
‘Muses are sometimes called Aganippides. a 
2. The wife of Acrisius, and according to some 


accounts the mother of Danaë, although the latter 
is more commonly called a daughter of Eurydice. — 


(Hygia. Feb. 63; Schol ad Apollon. Rhod. iv. ee 


1091.) [L. S] 

an epithet of Hippocrene; its meaning however is 
not quite clear. It is derived from Agnippe, the — 
well or nymph, and as Aganippides is used to de- 
signate the Muses, Aganippis Hippocrene may 
mean nothing but “ Hippocrene, sacred to the 


and grandson of Lycurgus. 1 
Arcadians, and received sixty ships from Aga- 
memnon, in which he led his Arcadians to Troy. » 


(Hom. Ji. ii, 609, &e.; Hygin. Fab, 97.) He 


also occurs among the suitors of Helen. (Hygin. 


Fab. 81; Apollod, iii. 10..§ 8.) On his return ~ = 


from Troy he was cast by a storm on the coast of 
Cyprus, where he founded the town of Paphus, 


and in it the famous temple of Aphrodite, . (Paus, : 


viii. 5. § 2, &c.) He also occurs in the story of- 
Harmonia. (Apollod. iti, 7. § 5, &e [L.8.]. 
AGAPE'TUS ('Ayarnrós), 


letter still extant in a Latin translation, Coneis — 
liorum Nova Collectio à Mansi, vol. vii. p. 580. 


pronounced by Pope Boniface II. against his de- -“ 
ceased rival Dioscorus on- a false charge of Simon 
| He received an appeal from the Catholics of Co 


stantinople when Anthimus, the Monophysite, ee 


marked that several Latin poets mention a bastard 


AGANTPPIS, is used by Ovid (Fast. v. 7) a | : i 


[L SJ a 


l. Metropolitan ` 
‘Bishop of Rhodes, a. D. 457.. When the Em- 
peror Leo wrote to him for the opinion of hiso o 7 
sufragans and himself on the council of Chalcedon, ` 

he defended it against Timotheus Aelurus, ina 


2, St, born at Rome, was Archdeacon and ce ; 
raised to the Holy See a. D. 535. He was no oCo 
|-sooner consecrated than he took off the anathemas. 


“ that time 002 areo L 
. AGARISTA (Ayapiorn). 1. The daughter of 


O MUS] The fear of an invasion of Italy by 
`: Justinian led the Goth Theodatus to oblige St. 
` Agapetus to go himself to Constantinople, in hope 


that Justinian might. be diverted from his purpose. . 


© (See Breviarium 8. Liberati, ap, Mansi, Concilia, 
vol. ix. p. 695.) As to this last object he could 


make no impression on the emperor, but he suc- 


ceeded in persuading him to depose Anthimus, 


and when Mennas was chosen to succeed him, 


- Agapetus laid his own hands upon him. The 
Council and the Synodal (interpreted into Greek) 
sent by Agapetus relating to these affairs may. be 
found ap, Mansi, vol. viii. pp. 869, 921. Com- 
- plaints were sent him from various quarters against 
the Monophysite Acephali; but he died suddenly 
A.D. 536, April 22, and they were read in a 
Council held on 2nd May, by Mennas. (Mansi, 
‘ibid. p. 874.) There are two letters from St. 
„Agapetus to Justinian in reply to a letter from the 
emperor, in the latter of which he refuses to ac- 
knowledge the Orders of the Arians; and there 
< are two others: 1. To the Bishops of Africa, on 
the same subject; 2, To Reparatus, Bishop of 
Carthage, in answer to a letter of congratulation 
on his elevation to the Pontificate. (Mansi, Con- 
- cilia, viii. pp. 846—850.) pee R 
<8. Deacon of the Church of St. Sophia, A. D. 
527. There are two other Agapeti mentioned in 
‘a Council held by Mennas at this time at Con- 
stantinople, who were Archimandrites, or Abbots. 


Agapetus was tutor to Justinian, and, on the ac- 


-eession of the latter to the empire, addressed to 
him Admonitions on the Duty of a Prince, in 
72 Sections, the initial letters of which form the 
dedication (¢x@eois nepadalwy mapaverinav OXE- 


o> StacGetra), The repute in which this work was 
held appears from its common title, viz. the Royal | 


Sections. (oxédn Bacirixd). It was published, 
with a Latin version, by Zack. Callierg. 8vo., Ven. 
1509, afterwards by J. Brunon, 8vo., Lips. 1669, 
 Grobel, 8vo., Lips. 1738, and in Gallandi’s Biblio- 


= theea, vol. xi, p: 255, &e., Ven. 1766, after the 


edition of Bandurius (Benedictine). It was trans- 
< Jated into French by Louis XIIT., 8vo. Par. 1612, 
and by Th. Paynell into English, 12mo., Lond. 
W680. i [Ae J. CI] 

AGAPE'TUS (Ayarnros), an ancient Greek 
physician, whose remedy for the gout is mentioned 
with approbation by Alexander Trallianus (xi. 


p: 303) and Paulus Aegineta. (iii, 78, p. 497, vii. 


Il, p. 661.) He probably lived between the third 
and sixth centuries after Christ, or certainly not 
- later, as Alexander Trallianus, by whom he is 
- quoted, is supposed to have flourished about the 
beginning of the sixth century. [W.A.G.] 
> AGA‘PIUS (Aydmios), an ancient physician of 
_ Alexandria, who taught and practised medicine at 
Byzantium with great success and reputation, and 
acquired immense riches. Of his date it can only 


be determined, that he must have lived before the- 
end of the fifth century after Christ, as Damaseius 
(from whom Photius, Biblioth. cod. 242, and Suidas- 


- have taken. their account of him). lived about 


wo Cleisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon, whom her father 
‘promised: to give:in marriage to the best of the 


` Greeks, Suitors came to Sicyon from all parts of 


Greece, and among others Megacles, the son of 
_ Alemaeon, from Athens. After they. had been 


detained at Sicyon for a whole year, during which | 


time Cleisthenes made trial of them in various 
ways, he gave Agariste to Megacles. 


suitors of Helen. 
| t | § 4; Apollod. iii. 10. $.8.) 
[W.A G] 


which Agathangelus lived is unknown, . 


 AGATHAGETUS, 


From this 
marriage came the Cleisthenes who divided the 
Athenians into ten tribes, and Hippocrates. (Herod. 
vi. 126—180; comp. Athen. vi. p. 273, b. Cus 
xii. 541, b. c) l TS 

2. The daughter of the above-mentioned Hip- 
pocrates, and the grand-daughter of the above- 
mentioned Agariste, married Xanthippus and 
became the mother of Pericles. (Herod. vi. 130; 


Plut. Pericl. 3.) 


AGA'SIAS (Ayaclas), a Stymphalian of Ar- 
cadia (Xen. Anab. iv. 1. § 27), is frequently 
mentioned by Xenophon as a brave and active 
officer in the army of the Ten Thousand. (Anab. 
iv. 7. $ 11. v. 2. $15, &c.) He was wounded 
while fighting against Asidates. (Azad. viii. 8. 
§ 19. | see ee 
lasas (CAyaslas), son of Dositheus, a 
distinguished sculptor of Ephesus. One of the 
productions of his chisel, the statue known by the 
name of the Borghese gladiator, is still preserved 


‘in the gallery of the Louvre. This statue, as well 


as the Apollo Belvidere, was discovered among 
the ruins of a palace of the Roman emperors on the 


site of the ancient Antium (Capo d’dnzo). From 


the attitude of the figure it is clear, that the statue 
represents not a gladiator, but a warrior contend- 
ing with a mounted combatant. Thiersch conjec- 
tures that it was intended to represent Achilles 
fighting with Penthesilea. The only record that 
we have of this artist is the inscription on the ~ 
pedestal of the statue ; nor are there any data for ` 
ascertaining the age in which he lived, except the _ 
style of art displayed in the work itself, which — 

competent judges think cannot have been produced. 
earlier than the fourth century, B. c. ME a ae 


It is not quite clear whether the Agasias, who is 


mentioned as the father of Heraclides, was the 
same as the author of the Borghese statue, or a 
different person. | “a 
There was another sculptor of the same name, 
also an Ephesian, the son of Menophilus. He is 
mentioned in a Greek inscription, from which it | 
appears that he exercised his art in Delos while 
that island was under the Roman sway ; probably 
somewhere about 100, B. c. (Thiersch, Epochen d. 
bild. Kunst, p. 130; Miller, Arch. d. Kunst, 
p- 155. | TC. P. M] 
AGASICLES, AGESICLES or HEGESICLES 
CAyacucdis, AynowmAñs, “Hynowdjs), aking of 
Sparta, the thirteenth of the line of Procles. He 
was contemporary with the Agid Leon, and suc- 


ceeded his father Archidamus I., probably about 


B. c. 590 or 600. During his reign the Lacedae- 
monians carried on an unsuccessful war against 
Tegea, but prospered in their other wars. (Herod. 
i 65; Paus: tii. 7, § 6,3. $. 5.) [C. P. M.] | 
 AGA’/STHENES (Ayao@évns), a son of Au- 


geias, whom he succeeded in the kingdom of Elis. 


He had a son, Polyxenus, who occurs among the 
(Hom. J4 ii. 624; Paus. v. 3. 

TEO as Baden 
AGATHA'NGELUS, the son of Callistratus 


wrote the life of Gregory of Armenia in Greek, 


y f 


which is printed in the Acia Sanctorum; yol. viii. 
p- 820. There are manuscripts of it in the public | 
libraries both of Paris and Florence. The time at 
(Fabric. 
Bibl. Grace, vol. x. p. 232, xi. pe 654.) 0 0 
AGATHAGE’TUS (Ayaddéynros), a Rhodian, 


AGATHARCHIDES. | 
who recommended his state to espou 
the Romans at the beginning of the war between 
Rome and penne? c. 177. 

3, xxviii. 2. $ 3. 
Sa TCA RORIDES. CAyabapxldns), Or 
AGATHARCHUS (’Aydbapxos), a Greek gram- 
marian, born at Cnidos. He was brought up by 
aman of the name of Cinnaeus; was, as Strabo 
(xvi. p. 779) informs us, attached to the Peripa- 
tetic school of philosophy, and wrote several 
historical and geographical works. 
he held the situation of secretary and reader to 
Heraclides Lembus, who las 
lived in the reign of Ptolemy Philometor. This 
king died s. c. 146. He himself informs us (in 
-his work on the Erythraean Sea), that he was sub- 
sequently guardian to one of the kings of Egypt 
during his minority. This was no doubt one of 
the two sons of Ptolemy Physcon. Dodwell en- 
deavours to shew that it was the younger son, 
Alexander, and objects to Soter, that he reigned 
-conjointly with his mother. 


the case with Alexander likewise. Wesseling 


and Clinton think the elder brother to be the one 


meant, as Soter IJ. was more likely to have been a 
minor on his accession in B. C. 117, than Alexan- 
der in B.o. 107, ten years after their father’s 
death. Moreover Dodwell’s date would leave too 
short an interval between the publication of Aga- 


tharchides’s work on the Erythraean Sea (about | 


B. €. 113), and the work of Artemidorus. | 
- An enumeration of the works of Agatharchides 
is given by Photius (Cod. 213). He wrote a 
-work on Asia, in 10 books, and one on Europe. 
in 49 books; a geographical work on the Ery- 


= thráean Sea, in 5 books, of the first and fifth 
books of which Photius gives an abstract; an 


epitome of the last mentioned work; a treatise on 
the Troglodytae, in 5 hooks; an epitome of the 
Avdy of Antimachus; an epitome of the works of 
those who had written mepi rs cuvaywyhs bav- 
paglwy dvéuov; an historical work, from the 
12th and 30th books of which Athenaeus quotes 
(xii. p. 527, b. vi. p- 251, £); and a treatise on 
the intercourse of friends. The first three of 
these only had been read by Photius. Agathar- 
chides composed his work on the Erythraean Sea, 
as he tells us himself, in his old age (p..14, ed. 
Huds.), in the reign probably of Ptolemy Soter T. 
It appears to have contained a great deal of valu- 
able matter. In the first book was a discussion 
respecting the origin of the name. In the fifth 
he described the mode of life amongst the Sabaeans 
in Arabia, and the Ichthyophagi, or fish-eaters, 
the way in which elephants were caught by the 
elephant-caters, and the mode of working the gold 
‘mines in- the mountains of Egypt, near the Red 
Sea. His account of the Ichthyophagi and of the 


mode of working the gold mines, has been copied 
by Diodorus. (ii, 12—18.) Amongst other ex- | 
traordinary animals he mentions the camelopard, 
which was found in the country of the Troglo- 


~ dytae, and the rhinoceros. ~ 


- Agatharchides wrote. in the Attic dialect. i His | 


which inspired a favourable opinion of his judg- 


ment. In the composition of his speeches he was | 
< an. imitator of Thucydides, whom he equalled in 
dignity and excelled in clearness. His rhetorical |- 


talents also are highly praised by Photius. He | and Meyer) have supposed him to be the same as 


spouse the side of 


(Polyb. xxvii. 6. 


In his youth 


(according to Suidas). 


This, however, was 


| Cuse. 


koeee- 


AGATHARCHUS, 


piens (de Rubr. M. p. 46), and appears to have. 


been the first who discovered the true cause of the _ 
yearly inundations of the Nile. (Diod. i. 41.) | 


_An Agatharchides, of Samos, is mentioned by 
Plutarch, as the author of a work on Persia, and 
one wept Alfwy. Fabricius, however, conjectures 
that the true reading is Agathyrsides, not Aga-. 


tharchides. (Dodwell in Hudson’s Geogr. Seript. Gr. 


Minores ; Clinton, Fast? Hell, iii. p. 535.) [(C.P.M.] 

There is a curious observation by Agatharchides — 
preserved by Plutarch (Sympos. viii. 9. § 3), of 
the species of worm called Filaria, Medinensis, or 
Guinea Worm, which is the earliest account. of 
it that is to be met with. See Justus Weihe, 


De Filar. Medin. Comment, Berol. 1832, 8vo., . 
| and especially the very learned work by G. H. 


Welschius, De Vena Medinensi, §c.. August. 
Vindel. 1674, dto. AAWA Gp o 
AGATHARCHUS (‘Ayddapxos), a Syracusan, 
who. was plaeed by the Syracusans overa fleet of 
twelve ships in B. c. 413, to visit their allies and 
harass the Athenians. He was afterwards, in the 
same year, one of the Syracusan commanders in ` 
the decisive battle fought in the harbour of Syra- 
(Thue. vii 25, 70; Diod. xiii, 13.) = | 
AGATHARCHUS (Aydéapyos), an Athenian 
artist, said by Vitruvius (Praef. ad lib. vii.) to 
have invented scene-painting, and to have painted 
a scene (scenam feeit} for a tragedy which Aeschylus. 
exhibited. As this appears to contradict Aristotle's 
assertion (Pott. 4. § 16), that scene-painting was 
introduced by Sophocles, some scholars understand 


Vitruvius to mean merely, that Agatharchus con- 


structed a stage. (Compare Hor. Ep. ad Pis. 219: 
ci modicis instravit pulpitu tignis.) But the context 
shews clearly that perspective painting must be — 
meant, for Vitruvius goes on to say, that Democritus 


and Anaxagoras, carrying out the principles laid 
down in the treatise of Agatharchus, wrote on the. 
same subject, shewing how, in drawing, the lines 


ought to be made to correspond, according to a na- 


tural proportion, to the figure which would be traced. 
out on an imaginary intervening plane by a pencil. 


of rays proceeding from the eye, asa fixed point > 
of sight, to the several points of the object viewed. 


It was probably not till towards the end of 
Aeschylus’s career that scene-painting was intros > 


duced, and not till the time of Sophocles that it- 


was generally made use of; which may account = 


for what Aristotle says. 


There was another Greek painter of the name 
of Agatharchus, who was a native of the island of | 


Samos, and the son of Eudemus...He-was a con- 
temporary of Alcibiades and Zeuxis.. We have no 
definite accounts respecting his performances, but 


he does not appear to have been an artist of much — 


merit: he prided himself chiefly on the case and 
rapidity with which he finished his works. (Plat. 


Periel.13.) Plutarch (Alċib. 16) and Andocides at = 
-greater length (cz Alcib. p. 31.15) tell an anecdote — 
‘of Alcibiades having inveigled Agatharchus to his _ 
‘| house and kept him there for more than three `` 
i months in strict durance, compelling him to adorn. 
Style, according to Photius, was dignified and per- | it with his pencil. The speech of Andocides above = 7 
Spicuous, and abounded in. sententious passages, | referred to seems to have been delivered after the = 
idg- | destruction of Melos (B. c. 416) and before the 00o 
expedition to Sicily (B. c. 415); so that from the 9 | 
‘above data the age of Agatharchus may beaccu- 
rately fixed. Some scholars (as Bentley, Böttiger, 


was acquainted with the language of the Aethio- 


-distance of the tropic from the equator; but Dod- 


` depended on. From his speaking of Albion é f 
_ is scarcely definite enough to establish the point. 


of whose work a sort of compendium is contained 


= assigned to the earth by earlier writers, treats of 
the divisions of the earth, seas, and islands, the 


and then lays down the most important distances 
on the inhabited part of the earth, reckoned in | 
stadia. ©The surname Agathemerus frequently 


> ` graph. Scriptores Gr. Minores; Ukert, Geogr. der 
` Griechen u, Romer, pt. i. div. 1. p. 236.) [C. P. M.] 


. Ayabýuepos); an ancient Greek physician, who 
< lived in the first century after Christ. He was 
born at Lacedaemon, and was a pupil of the. philo- 


_of Suetonius he is called Agaternus, a mistake 
which was first corrected by Reinesius (Syntayma 


him and his wife, Myrtale, which is preserved 
in the Marmora Oxoniensia and the Greek An- 
thology, vol. ii p. 88l. § 224, ed. Tauchn. 


by the fact which we learn from Suetonius 
-. clients of the Claudia Gens. (C. G. Kühn, Ad- 


: “ Biblioth. Graeca” exhibit.) 

> AGA'THIAS ('Ayalias}, the son of Manmo- 

_. nius, a rhetorician, was born, as it seems, in 536. 

or 537 A. D. (Hist. ti. 16, and Vite Agathiae in ed. 

_ Bonn. p. xiv.), at Myrina, a town at the mouth of | 2 

and other barbarians in. 558, and it’ finishes 
s ed, E 4 | -abruptly with the 25th chapter, 005o 0 

ceived his education in Alexandria, where he |- 

studied literature. In 554 he went to Constanti- 


probably resided, and studied for several years the 
= Roman law. (Epigr: 4.) . He afterward exercised | 


with great success the profession of an advocate, — 


the contemporary of Aeschylus, who, however, 
must have preceded him by a good half century. 
(Miller, Arch. d: Kunst, p. 88.) [C P.M] 
AGATHE/MERUS (Ayadijuepos), the son of 
Orthon, and the author of a small geographical 


= work in two books, entitled ris -yewypapias To- 


Turaces ev émroup (“A Sketch of Geography 


“in epitome”), addressed to his pupil Philon. His 
< age cannot be fixed with much certainty, but he 


is supposed to have lived about the beginning of 


the third century after Christ. He lived after 


Ptolemy, whom he often quotes, and before the 


- foundation of Constantinople on the site of Byzan- 


tium in A.D. 328, as he mentions only the old 
city Byzantium. (ii. 14.) Wendelin has attempt- 
ed to shew that he wrote in the beginning of the 
third century, from the statement he gives of the 


well, who thinks he lived nearer the time of 
Ptolemy, contends that the calculation cannot be 


otpardreda Wpura., it has been thought that he 
wrote not very long after the erection of the wall 
of Severus. This is probably true, but the language 

His work consists chiefly of extracts from 
Ptolemy and other earlier writers. From a com- 
parison with Pliny, it appears that Artemidorus, 
in the first book, was one of his main authorities. 
He gives a short account of the various forms 


winds, and the length and shortness of the days, 


occurs in inscriptions, (Dodwell in Hudson's Geo- 


. AGATHE’MERUS, CLAUDIUS (Kàaúñios 


sopher Cornutus, in whose house he became ac- 
quainted with the poet Persius about A.D. 50. 
(Pseudo-Sueton, vita Persii) In the old editions 


Lascript. Antig. p. 610), from the epitaph upon 


The apparent anomaly of a Roman praenomen 
being given to a Greck, may be accounted for 


(Tiber. 6), that the Spartans were the hereditary 


ditam. ad Ilench. Medic. Vet. a J. A. Fabricio, in 


the river Pythicus in Acolia (Ayathiue Provemium, 
p..9, ed. Bonn; p..5, Par.; p. 7; Ven.), and re- 


nople (Mist. ii. 16), where his father then most 


AGATHIAS. | 
though only for the sake of a livelihood, his fa- 


yourite occupation being the study of ancient 
poetry (Hist. iii. 1); and he paid particular atten- 


‘tion to history. His profession of a lawyer was 


the cause of his surname SxoAao'rucds (Suidas,s. v. 
’Avyablas), which word signified an advocate in the 
time of Agathias. Niebuhr (Vita Agath. in ed. 


Bonn. p. xv.) believes, that he died during the 


reign of Tiberius Thrax, a short time before the 
death of this emperor and the accession of Mauri- 
tius in 582, at the age of only 44 or 45 years, 
Agathias, who was a Christian (Zpigr. 3, 5, and 
especially 4), enjoyed during his life the esteem of 
several great and distinguished men of his time, 
such as Theodorus the decurio, Paulus Silentiarius, 
Eutychianus the younger, and Macedonius the ex- 
consul, He shewed them his gratitude by dedicat- 


ing to them several of his literary productions, and 


he paid particular homage to Paulus. Silentiarius, 
the son of Cyrus Florus, who was descended from 
an old and illustrious family. (Hist. v. 9.) 
Agathias is the author of the following works : 
1, Aadmand, a collection of small love poems, — 
divided into nine books; the poems are written in 
hexametres. Nothing is extant of this collection, 
which the author calls a juvenile essay. (Agath. 
Prooemium, p. 6, ed. Bonn. ; p. 4, Par.; p. 6, Ven.) 
2. KdxAos, an anthology containing poems of 
early writers and of several of his contemporaries, 
chiefly of such as were his protectors, among whom 


were Paulus Silentiarius and Macedonius. This 


collection was divided into seven books, but nothing 
of it is extant except the introduction, which was’ 
written by Agathias himself. However, 106 epi- _ 
grams, which were in circulation either before he — 
collected his KvxAos, or which he composed at a- 
later period, have come down to us. The last 
seven and several others of these epigrams are ge- 
nerally attributed to other writers, such as Paulus 
Silentiarius, &e. The epigrams are contained in’ 
the Axthologia Graeca (iv. p: 8, ed. Jacobs), and 
in the editions of the historical work of Agathias, 
Joseph Scaliger, Janus. Douza, and Bonaventura 
Vulcanius, have translated the greater part of 
them into Latin. The epigrams were written and 
published after the Aadwana, 

3.7 Ayadiou SxoAacrixed Mupwatov “loroplay E. 
“ Agathiae. Scholastici. Myrinensis Historiarum 
Libri V.” This is his principai work. It con- 


tains the history from 553—558 4. D., a short 


period, but remarkable for the important events 
with which it is filled up. The first book contains 
the conquest of Italy by Narses over the Goths, 
and the first contests between the Greeks and the 
„Franks; the second book contains the continua- 
tion of these contests, the description of the great 
earthquake of 554, and the beginning of the war 


between the Greeks and the Persians ; the third 


and the fourth books contain the continuation of 


this war until the first peace in 536; the fifth 


book relates the second great earthquake of 557, 


‘the rebuilding of St. Sophia by Justinian, the 


plague, the exploits of Belisarius over the Huns 


Agathias, after having related that he had 


abandoned his poetical occupation for more serious ` 


studies (Prooemium, ed. Bonn. pp. 6, 7; Par. p. 43 
Ven. p. 6), tells us that several distinguished men. 
had suggested to him the idea of writing the history >- 


a 


fol, and at Leyden, 1594, 8vo. 
‘4s that of Niebuhr, Bonn. 1828, Svo., which forms 


oe : ~ AGATHINUS. i 


fhis time, and he adds, that he had undertaken l ae 
of his time, and jas those of the Eclectici. (Diet. of Ant so. 


the task especially on the advice of Eutychianus. 


 (Zb.) However, he calls Eutychianus the oma- 


ment of the family of the Flori, a family to which 


Eutychianus did not belong at all. It is therefore 


robable that, instead of Eutychianus, we must 


read Paulus Silentiarius : Niebuhr is of this opi- | 
nion. (Zb. not. 19.) Agathias is not a great histo- 


rian; he wants historical and geographical know- 


ledge, principally with regard to Italy, though he- 
‘knows the East better. He seldom penetrates into 


the real causes of those great events which form 
the subjects of his book; his history 1s the work 
of a man of business, who adorns his style with 


poetical reminiscences. But he is honest and im- | 


partial, and in all those things which he is able to 
understand he shews himself a man of good sense. 
His style is often bombastic; he praises himself; 
in his Greek the Ionie dialect prevails, but it is the 
Tonie of his time, degenerated from its classical 
purity into a sort of mixture of all the other Greek 
dialects. Nothwithstanding these deficiences the 
work of Agathias is of high value, because it con- 
tains a great number of important facts concerning 
one of the most eventful periods of Roman history. 
Editions: “Ayabtou SxoAagrixo¥ wep! THs Basi- 
nelas *loverimavov, Téuo E. ed. Bonaventura 
Vulcanius, with a Latin translation, Lugduni, 1594, 
The Parisian edition, which is contained in the 
& Corpus Script. Byzant.” was published in 1660; 
it contains many errors and conjectural innova- 
tions, which have been reprinted and augmented 
by the editors of the Venetian edition, Another 


‘edition was published at Basel (in 15767). A| 


Latin translation by Christophorus Persona was 
separately published at Rome, 1516, fol, and 
afterwards at Augsburg, 1519, 4to.; at Basel, 1531, 
The best edition 


the third volume of the “ Corpus Scriptorum 
Historiae Byzantinae.” It contains the Latin 
translation and the notes of Bonaventura Vulcanius. 
The Epigrams form. an appendix of this edition of 
«Niebuhr, who has carefully corrected the errors, 


and removed the innovations of the Parisian 


edition, Pi fw. P.] 
AGATHI'NUS (Aya@wos), an eminent an- 


cient Greek physician, the founder of a new 


medical sect, to which he gave the name of Epi- 


synthetici. (Diet. of Ant. s. w. EPISYNTHETICL) 


‘He was born at Sparta and must have lived in the 


first century after Christ, as he was the pupil of | 
Athenaeus, and the tutor of Archigenes. (Galen. 


Definit. Med... 14. vol. xix. p. 853; Suidas, s. v. 


= Apxiyévns 3 Eudoc. Fiolar, ap. Villoison, Azced. 


Gr. vol. ip. 65.) He is said to have been once 
‘seized with an attack of delirium, brought on by 

ant of sleep, from which he was delivered by his 
pupil Archigenes, who ordered his head to be 


fomented. with a great quantity of warm. oil. | 
 (Aétius, tetr. i serm. iii, 172, p.156.), He is 
frequently quoted by Galen, who mentions him 
among the Pneumatici. 


in * Biblioth. Graeca” exhibit.) 


| i. (De Dignose. Puls. i. 8, 
vol. vill. p. 787.) None of his writings are now. 
- extant, but a few fragments are contained in- 
-~ Matthaei’s Collection, entitled XXI Veterum et. 

< Clarorum Medicorum Grecorum: Varia Opuscula; 
< | Mosquae, 1808, 4to.. See also Palladius, Com- 
ment. in Eippoer. “ De Morb. Popul. lib. vi,” ap. 

Dietz, Scholia in Hippocr. et Galen. vol. ii p. 56. 


ane ee AGATHOCLES. 63 
known, but they were probably neatly the oe 


ECLECTIC) (See J.C. Osterhausen, Histor. Sectae 
Pneumatic. Med. Altorf. 1791, 8vo.; C.G. Kühn, 
Additum. ad Elench. Medie. Vet. a J. A. Fabricio 

ot W GE 
_ AGATHOCLE'A (AryaédxAea), a mistress of 
the profligate Ptolemy Philopator, King of Egypt, 
and sister of his no less profligate minister 
Agathocles. She and her brother, who both exer- 

cised the most unbounded influence over the king, | 
were introduced to him by their ambitious and — 
avaricious mother, Oenanthe. After Ptolemy had 
put to death his wife and sister Eurydice, Aga- 
thoclea became his favourite. On the death of — 
Ptolemy (B. c. 205), Agathoclea and her friends 
kept. the event secret, that they might have an. 
opportunity of plundering the royal treasury. 
They also formed a conspiracy for setting Aga- 
thocles on the throne. He managed for some — 
time, in conjunction with Sosibius, to act as 
guardian to the young king Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
At last the Egyptians and the Macedonians of 


Alexandria, exasperated at his outrages, rose 


against him, and Tlepolemus placed himself at 


their head. They surrounded the palace in the 


night, and forced their way in. Agathocles and 
his sister implored in the most abject manner that 
their lives might be spared, but in vain. The 
former was killed by his friends, that he might not 
be exposed to a more cruel fate. Agathoclea with 
her sisters, and Oenanthe, who had taken refuge 


ina temple, were dragged forth, and ina state of ` 


nakedness exposed to the fury of the multitude, 
who literally tore them limb from limb. All their. 


relations and those who had had any share in the _ 


murder of Eurydice were likewise put to death. 


(Polyb. v. 63, xiv. 11, xv. 25—34; Justin, xxx, 
1,2; Athen. vi. p. 251, xiii, p.576; Plut. Com. 


33.) There was another Agathoclea, the daughter 
of a man named Aristomenes, who was by birth 
an Acarnanian, and rose to great power in Egypt. 
(Polyb. l e.) re 
AGA/THOCLES (Ayafoxagjs), a Sicilian of 
such remarkable ability and energy, that he raised 


himself from the station of a potter to that of tyrant 


of Syracuse and king of Sicily. He flourished in 


the latter part of the fourth and the beginning of = 
| the third century, B. C., so that the period of his 
dominion is contemporary with that of the second = =. 


and third Samnite wars, during which time his. 
power must have been to Rome a cause of painful 
interest; yet so entire is the loss of all Roman 


history of that epoch, that he is not once mentioned. a 


in the 9th and 10th books of Livy, though we 
know that he had Samnites and Etruscans in his — 


service, that assistance was asked from him by the — 


Tarentines (Strab. vi. p. 280), and that he actually _ 
landed in Italy. (See Arnold’s Rome, c. xxxv.) 
The events of his life are detailed by Diodorus and 
Justin. Of these the first has taken his account 


from Timaecus of Tauromenium, a historian whom — 
-Agathocles banished from Sicily, and whose love 

for censuring others was so great, that he was nick- 
named Epitimaeus (fault-finder), (Athen. vi.p.272.) 
natural propensity was not likely to be soft -~ 
when he was describing the author of his - 
le; and Diodorus himself does not hesitate to. - 
accuse him of having calumniated Agathocles very © > 
56. | grossly. (Fragm. lib. xxi.) Polybius too charges = 

_. The particular opinions of his sect are not exactly | him with wilfully perverting the truth (xi. 15), s0 


ene 


(CRM 


ee Aeaapoctg A E 


this desertion, the soldiers murdered his sons, and 


- that the account which he has left must be received 
with much suspicion. Marvellous stories are. re- 


lated of the early years of Agathocles. Born at 
Thermae, a town of Sicily subject to Carthage, he 


is said to have been exposed when an infant, by 


his father, Carcinus of Rhegium, in consequence of 


a succession of troublesome dreams, portending | 


that he would be a source of much evil to Sicily. 
His mother, however, secretly preserved his life, 
and at seven years old he was restored to his fa- 
ther, who had long repented of his conduct to the 
child. By him he was taken to Syracuse and 
brought up as a potter. In his youth he led a 
life of extravagance and debauchery, but was re- 
- markable for strength and personal beauty, qualities 
which recommended him to Damas, a noble Syra- 
“cusan, under whose auspices he was made first a 
soldier, then a chiliarch, and afterwards a military 
tribune. On the death of Damas, he married his 
rich widow, and so became one of the wealthiest 
citizens in Syracuse. His ambitious schemes then 
developed themselves, and he was driven into 
exile. After several changes of fortune, he col- 
-lected an army which overawed both the Syracusans 
and Carthaginians, and was restored under an oath 
that he would not interfere with the democracy, 
which oath he kept by murdering 4000 and banish- 
ing 6000 citizens. He was immediately declared 
sovereign of Syracuse, under the title of Autocrator. 


Bui Hamilcar, the Carthaginian general in Sicily, 


kept the field successfully against him, after the 
whole of Sicily, which was not under the dominion 
of Carthage, had submitted to him. In the battle 
of Himera, the army of Agathocles was defeated 
with great slaughter, and immediately after, Syra- 
euse itself was closely besieged. At this juncture, 
he formed the bold design of averting the ruin 
_ which threatened him, by carrying the war into 
Africa, To obtain money for this purpose, he of- 
-fered to let those who dreaded the miseries of a 
“protracted siege depart from Syracuse, and then 

sent a body of armed men to plunder and murder. 
those who accepted his offer. He kept his design 

a profound secret, eluded the Carthaginian fleet, 


which was blockading the harbour, and though | 


closely ‘pursued by them for six days and nights, 
landed his men in safety on the shores of Africa. 
Advancing then into the midst of his army, arrayed: 
in a splendid robe, and with a crown on his head, 
he announced that he had vowed, as a thank-offer- 
ing for his escape, to sacrifice his ships to Demeter 
and the Kora, goddesses of Sicily. Thereupon, he 
‘burnt them all, and so left his soldiers no hope of 
safety except in conquest, Bue Ds mee 
__ His successes were most brilliant and rapid. Of 
the two Suffetes of Carthage, the one, Bomilear, 
_ aimed at the tyranny, and. opposed the invaders 
with little vigour; while the other, Hanno, fell in 
_ battle. He constantly defeated the troops of Car- 
~-thage, and had almost encamped. under its walls, 
when the detection and crucifixion of Bomilear in- 
fused new life into the war. Agathocles too was 
summoned from Africa by the affairs of Sicily, 
where the Agrigentines had suddenly invited their 


fellow-counttymen: to shake off his yoke, and left 


~~ his army under his son Archagathus, who was un- 
able to prevent a mutiny. Agathocles returned, 
but was defeated ; and, fearing a new outbreak on 
the part of his troops, fled from his camp with 
Archagathus, who, however, lost his way and was- 


- taken. Agathocles escaped; but in revenge for | Punic war, T o (Ga a Ci 


and gentle. To his great abilities we have the 


the popularity or terror of his name. ons 
_ As to the chronology of his life, his landing in 


ie Aug. 15, Bc. 310. (Clinton, Fast Hell.) 
He quitted it at the end of 8. c. 807, died B. c. 289, 
after a reign of 28 years, aged 72 according to 
Diodorus, though Lucian (Macrob. 10), gives his- 


Agathocles left, were the Mamertini who after his — 


—AGATHOCLES, _ 


then made peace with Carthage. New troubles 
awaited him in Sicily, where Deinocrates, a Syra- 
cusan exile, was at the head of a large army against 
him. But he made a treaty with the Carthaginians, 
defeated the exiles, received Deinocrates into fa- 
vour, and then had no difficulty in reducing the 
revolted cities of Sicily, of which island he had 
some time before assumed the title of king. He 
afterwards crossed the Tonian sea, and defended 
Corcyra against Cassander. (Diod. xxi. Fragm.) 
He plundered the Lipari isles, and also carried his 
arms into Italy, in order to attack the Bruttii. 
But his designs were interrupted by severe ill- | 
ness accompanied by great anxiety of mind, in ay 
consequence of family distresses. His grandson 
Archagathus murdered his son Agathocles, for the 
sake of succeeding to the crown, and the old king 
feared that the rest of his family would share his 
fate. Accordingly, he resolved to send his wife 
Texena and her two children to Egypt, her native 
country; they wept at the thoughts of his dying 
thus uncared for and alone, and he at seeing them 
depart as exiles from the dominion which he had 
won for them. . They left him, and his death fol- 
lowed almost immediately. For this touching nar- 
rative, Timaeus and Diodorus after him substituted 
a monstrous and incredible story of his being poi- 
soned by Maeno, an associate of Archagathus. 
The poison, we are told, was concealed in the quill 
with which he cleaned his teeth, and reduced him 
to so frightful a condition, that he was placed on 
the funeral pile and burnt while yet living, being 
unable to give any signs that he was not dead. 
There is no doubt that Agathocles was a man 
who did not hesitate to plunge into any excesses 
of cruelty and treachery to further his own pur- 
poses. He persuaded Ophellas, king of Cyrene, 
to enter into an alliance with him against Carthage, 
and then murdered him at- a banquet, and seized 
the command of his army. He invited the princi- 
pal Syracusans to a festival, plied them with wine, 
mixed freely with them, discovered their secret 
feelings, and killed 500 who seemed opposed to his: 
views. So that while we reject the fictions of 
Timaeus, we can as little understand the statement 
of Polybius, that though he used bloody means to — 
acquire his power, he afterwards became most mild 


testimony of Scipio Africanus, who when asked 
what men were in his opinion at once the boldest 
warriors and wisest statesmen, replied, Agathocles 
and Dionysius. (Polyb. xv. 85.) He appears also 
to have possessed remarkable powers of wit. and 
repartee, to have been a most agreeable companion, 
and to have lived in Syracuse in a security gene- 
‘ally unknown to the Greek tyrants, unattended 
in public by guards, and trusting entirely either to 


Africa was in the archonship of Hieromnemon at 
Athens, and accompanied by an eclipse of the sun, 


age 95. Wesseling and Clinton prefer the state- 
ment of Diodorus. The Italian mercenaries whom 


death seized Messana, and occasioned the first — 


obtained th ur of P. 
was raised by him to high rank. 
a 


woman, whom Polyaenus (vi, 12) calls. 
Agathocles was sent by his father against the 


with presents ; but Lysimachus, 


against him; and after an unsuccessful attempt to 


© where he was murdered (B. c. 284) by Ptolemaeus 
-Ceraunus, who was a fugitive at the court of Lysi- 


> dren, and Alexander, his brother, to Seleucus in 
Asia, who made war upon Lysimachus in conse- 


vlan, who wrote the history of Cyzicus (rept 


ean, (xiv. p. 649, £) 


is now lost; but it seems to have been extensively 
read in antiquity, as it is referred to by Cicero (de 
Div. i. 24), Pliny (Hisi. Nat. Elenchus of books 
iv. vevi) and other ancient writers. Agathocles 
also spoke of the origin of Rome. (Festus, s. v. 


by an Agathocles, who is usually supposed to be 
Sehol. ad Hes, Theog. 485; Steph. Byz, s. v, Béo€tos; 


Ltymol. M. s. v. Aleth.) Be ee 
There are several other writers of the same | 


work on the constitution of Pessinus. (Plut. Zbid, 


AGATHOCLES. 


O AGA'THOCLES (Ayadornjs). l. The fa- 


> Lysin was a Thessalian Penest, but 
ther of Lysimachus, was a Thessalian st, but 
A è favour: of Philip through flattery, and 
(Theopompus, 
p: Athen, vis p. 259, £, &c 5 Arrian, Anab. vi 


98, Ind. 18.) > ee te Je Si 
2. The a of Lysimachus by an Odrysian 
) calls Macris. 


Getae, about B. c. 292, but was defeated and taken 


prisoner. He was kindly treated by Dromichaetis, 
the king of the Getae, and sent back to his father 
notwithstanding, 
marched against the Getae, and was taken e 
himself, He too was also released by Dromic ae- | 
tis, who received in consequence the daughter of | 


< Lysimachus in marriage. According to some au- 


thors it was only Agathocles, and according to 
others only Lysimachus, who was taken prisoner. 
(Diod. Ere, xxi. p. 559, ed, Wess. s Paus. i 9. 
Š 75 Strab. vii. pp. 302, 305 ; Plut. Demetr. e. 39, 
de ser. num. vind. p. 555, 4.) In Bc. 287, Aga- 
thocles was sent by his father against Demetrius 
‘Poliorcetes, who had marched into Asia to de- 
prive Lysimachus of Lydia and Caria. In this 
expedition he was successful; he defeated Lysi- 
machus and drove him out of his father’s pro- 
vinces. (Plut. Demetr. c. 46.) Agathocles was 
destined to be the successor of Lysimachus, and 
was popular among his subjects; but his step- 
mother, Arsinoe, prejudiced the mind of his father 


poison him, Lysimachus cast him into prison, 
machus. His widow Lysandra fled with his chil- 


quence. (Memnon, ap. Phot. Cod. 124, pp. 225, 
226, ed. Bekker; Paus. i 10; Justin, xvii. 1.) 
 AGA'THOCLES (Avyaéordfs), a Greek histo- 


Kufixov). He is called by Athenaeus both a 
Babylonian (i. p. 80, a. ix. p. 375, a) and a Cyzi- 
He may originally have 
come from Babylon, and have settled at Cyzicus. 
The first and third books are referred to by Athe- 
naeus. (ix. p. 375, fẹ xii. p. 515, a.) The time at 
which Agathocles lived is unknown, and his work 


dtomane; Solinus, Poly. 1.). The scholiast on 
Apollonius (iv. 761) cites Memoirs (dreuvijuara) 


the same as the above-mentioned one. (Compare 


name. 1. Agathocles of Atrax, who wrote a work 
on fishing (revrig, Suidas, s. v. KictAuos), 2. Of | 
Chios, who wrote a work on agriculture. (Varro 


E and Colum. de Re Rust. i, 1; Plin H. N. xxii. 44.) | 
oa Of Miletus, who wrote a work on rivers. (Plut. | 
vode Fluv. p. 1153, 6) 4 Of Samos, who wrote a 


p H59 a) - 


AGA THOCLES, brother of Agathocles. [AGa- | 
o PROBAJ iu e es Ss ae Pe Tna 


Maenalus in Arcadia, 


Euripid 


EE oTe AGATHON, Ae hee 
_ AGATHODAEMON ('Ayaboðalpwv or Ayabés 


S$eds), the “Good God,” a divinity in honour of 
whom the Greeks drank a cup of unmixed wine at 
the end of every repast. A temple dedicated to 
him was situated on the road from Megalopolis to 
Pausanias (vill, 36. $ 3) 
conjectures that the name is a mere epithet of Zeus, 
(Comp. Lobeck, ad Phrynich. p. 603.) [L. S.F 
_ AGATHODAEMON (Ayabodaluav), a native — 
of Alexandria. All that is known of him is, that 
he was tae designer of some maps to accompany 
Ptolemy’s Geography. Copies of these maps are 
found appended to several MSS. of Ptolemy. One 
of these is at Vienna, another at Venice. At the 
end of each of these MSS. is the following notice: 
"Ex tay KAavdlou IroAeualou Teaypaginay Bi 
Alw dxTw Thy olkounevyy Tica "Ayabodalnay 
“AActavSpevs vmerimwae (Agath. of Alexandria 
delineated the whole inhabited world according to 
the eight books on Geography of Cl. Ptolemeaus). 
The Vienna MS. of Ptolemy is one of the most 
beautiful extant. The maps attached to it, 27 in. 
number, comprising 1 general map, 10 maps of 
Europe, 4 of Africa, and 12 of Asia, are coloured, 
the water being green, the mountains red or dark 
yellow, and the land white. The climates, paral- 
lels, and the hours of the longest day, are marked 
on the East margin of the maps, and the meridians - 
on the North and South. We have no evidence 
as to when Agathodaemon lived, as the only notice 
preserved respecting him is that quoted above.. 
There was a grammarian of the same name, to. 
whom some extant letters of Isidore of Pelusium 
are addressed. Some have thought him to be the 
Agathodaemon in question. Heeren, however, 
considers the delineator of the maps to have been 
a contemporary of Ptolemy, who (viii. 1,2) men- 
tions certain maps or tables (wlvaxes), which agree _ 
in number and arrangement with those of Aga- 
thodaemon in the MSS. ke. 
. Various errors having in the course of time crept_ 


into the copies of the maps of Agathodaemon, — 


Nicolaus Donis, a Benedictine monk, who flou- 
rished about A. D. 1470, restored and corrected 
them, substituting Latin for Greek names. His — 


maps are appended to the Ebnerian MS. of =. 
They are the same In number and. 
nearly the same in order with those of Agatho- = 0: 
daemon. (Heeren, Commentatio de Fontibus Geos = < =- 
graph. Piolemaei Tabularumgue tis annexarum z 


Ptolemy. 


Raidel, Commentatio crttico-literaria deCl. Piolemaei > 
Geographia ejusque codicibus, p: 7.) [C P.M] | 
 A'GATHON (Avyadéwr), the son of the Mace- — 
donian Philotas, and the ‘brother of Parmenion ` 
and Asander, was given as a hostage to Antigonus — 
in B. c. 318, by his brother Asander, who was 


satrap of Caria, but was taken back again by — 


Asander in a few days. (Diod. xix. 75.) Agathon ` 


| had a son, named Asander, who is meritioned in a 


Greek inscription. (Béekh, Corp. Inser..105.). 


AGATHON (Aydéor), an Athenian tragic 
poet, was born about B.o. 447, and sprung froma 
rich and respectable family. He was consequently .— 
‘contemporary with Socrates and Alcibiades and 0000 e 
the other distinguished characters of their age, 9 cce o 
with many of whom he was on terms of intimate — 


“Amongst. these was his friend — 


(Plat. Protag. p. 156, b.) He gained his. first ‘ 


victory at the Lenaean festival in B. c. 416, when 


He was remarkable for the handsome") 00 ooo. 
ness of his person and his various accomplishments, = = 


eee AGATHON. 


he wasa titele above thirty years ofa age: in aon : 
of which Plato represents the Symposium, or ban- 
quet, to have been given, which he has. made the 


occasion of his dialogue so called. The scene is 
laid at Agathon’s house, and amongst the interlo- 
cutors are, Apollodorus, Socrates, Aristophanes, 
_ Diotima, and Alcibiades, Plato was then fourteen 
years. of age, and a spectator at the tragic contest, 
in which Agathon was victorious. (Athen. V. pe 


217, a.) When Agathon was about forty years of 


age (B. c 407), he visited the court of Archelaus, 
the king of Macedonia (Aelian, V. HZ. xiii. 4), 

© where his old friend Euripides was also a guest at 
the same time. From the expression in the Ranae 
` (83), that he was gone és parapwy evuxlar, nothing 
„certain can be determined as to the time of his 
death. The phrase admits of two meanings, either 
that he was then residing at the court of Archelaus, 
or that he was dead. T he former, however, i is the 
-more probable interpretation, (Clinton, Fast. Zell. 
vol, ii, p. xxxii.) He is generally supposed to 
have died about B. c. 400, at the age of forty- 
megin: oe Geschichte der dram, Dichthunst, i. 
p. 553.) The poetic merits of Agathon were con- 

~~ siderable, but his compositions were more remark- 
cable for elegance and flowery ornaments than force, 
vigour, or sublimity.. They abounded in anti- 
-thesis and metaphor, “with cheerful thoughts and 
‘Kindly images,” (Aelian, P. H. xiv. 13,) and he 
is said to have imitated in verse the prose of Gor- 
gias the philosopher. The language which Plato 
puts into his. mouth in the Symposium, is of the 

- game character, full of harmonious words and _ softly 
flowing periods : an éAalov peiua dpopnrl péovros. 
The style of his verses, and especially of his lyrical 
compositions, is represented by Aristophanes in his 
“Thesmophoriazusae (191) as affected and effemi- 
nate, corresponding with his personal appearance 
and manner. In that play (acted B. c. 409), where 
"he appears as the friend of Euripides, he is ridiculed 
for his effeminacy, both in manners and ‘actions, 
being brought on the stage in. female dress. In 
the Ri tanae, acted five years afterwards, Aristophanes 
speaks highly of him as a poet t and a man, calling 
him an dyabds TOTS kal mwobewds Tots otros, 
In the Thesmophoriazu sae (29) also, he calls him 
"Aydbov ó Kkaewos, In some respects, Agathon 
was instrumental in causing the decline of tragedy 
-at Athens. He was the first tragic poct, according 
to Aristotle (Pod. 18. § 22), who commenced the 
practice of inserting choruses between the acts, the 
‘subject-matter of which was unconnected with the 


story of the drama, and which were therefore | 


called €u8dAyua, or intercalary, as being merely 
lyrical or musical interludes. The same. critic 
(Poet. 18. § 17) also blames him for selecting too 
extensive ree for his tragedies. Agathon also 
wrote pieces, the story and char acters of which 
were the creations of pure fiction. - 
“was called the “Flower” (“Avéos, Arist, Pott. 9. 


aa 7); its subject-matter was neither mythical nor 


historical, and therefore probably “neither seriously 
affecting, nor. terrible.” (Schlegel, Dram. Lit. i. 


pe 189.) We cannot but regret the loss of this. 


work, which must have been amusing and original. 
The titles of four only of his tragedies are ‘known 

with certainty : they are, the Thyestes, the Tele- 
‚phus, the Aérope, and the Alemacon. A fifth, 
-which is ascribed to him, is of doubtful. authority. 
It is probable that Aristophanes has given us 


1829, 8v0.) 


One of these. 


“AGAVE. 
Thesmophoriazusae, Y: 100-130. The opinion ae 


Agathon also wrote comedies, or that there wasa 


comic writer of this name, has been refuted by ~ 
Bentley, in his Dissertation upon the Epistles of 


Euripides, p. 417. (Ritschl, Commentatio de Aga- 


ihonis vita, Arte et Ahaoe apum reliquiis, Halae, 
[R. W.] 

AGATHON (Aydéer), of Samos, who wrote 
a work upon Scythia and another upon Rivers. 
(Plut. de Fluv. p. 1156, e. 1159, a; Stobaeus, 
Serm. tit. 100. 10, ed. Gaisford.) 

AG ATHON CAyálwv), at first Reader, after- 
wards Librarian, at Constantinople. In 4. p. 680, 
during his Readership, he was Notary or Re- 
porter at the 6th General Council, which con- 
demned the Monothelite heresy. He sent copies 
of the acts, written by himself, to the five Patri- 
archates. He wrote, A. D. 719, a short treatise, 
still extant in Greek, on the attempts of Philip- 
picus Bardanes (711—713) to revive the Mono~ 
thelite error, Conciliorum Nova Collectio a Mansi, 
vol, xii. p. 189. | PA. J. C] 

AGATHO/STHENES (‘Ayaboabévns), a Greek 
historian or philosopher of uncertain date, who is 
referred to by Tzetzes (ad Lycophr. 704, 1021. 
Chil, vii. 645) as his authority in matters connect- 
ed with geography. There is mention of a work 
of Agathosthenes called “ Asiatica oe 
(Germanicus, in Arat. Phoen. 24), where Gale 
(Notae in Parthen. p. 125, &e.) wished to read 
the name Aglaosthenes ; a 'Aglaosthenes or A glos- 
thenes, who is by some considered to be the same 
as Agathosthenes, wrote a work on the history — 
of Naxos, of which nothing is extant, but which — 
was much used by ancient Writers, (Hs ygin. Patt, 
Astr, ii. 16; Eratosth, Cudast. ii, 27; Pollux. ix. 
83; Athen. iii. p.78; Plin. M.N. iv. '22,) [L.S] 

AGATHO'TYCHUSCAyaðórvyos), an ancient 
veterinary surgeon, whose date and history are un- 
known, but who probably lived in the fourth or 
fifth century after Christ... Some fragments of his 


‘writings are to be found in the collection of works 


on this subject first published in a Latin translation 
by Jo. Ruellius, Veterinariae Medicinae Libri duo, 
Paris, 1530, fol, and afterwards in Greek by 
Grynaeus, Basil. 1537, 4to. LW. A. &] 
AGATHYLLUS (‘Ayduados), of Arcadia, 
a Greek elegiac poet, who is quoted by Dionysius 
in vaference - to the history of Aeneas and the foun- 
dation of Rome. Some of his verses are pre eserved 
by Dionysius.. (i, 49, 72. ? 
Y AGATITYRN US CAydðupros), a son of. 
Aeolus, regarded as ae founder of Agathyrnium 
in Sicily. * (Diod. v. 8.) [L. S.] 
AGA'VE (? Le 1. A daughter of Cadmus, 
and wife of the Spartan Echion, by whom. she 
became the mother of Pentheus, who sacceeded his 
conte Cadmus as king of Thebes. Agave 
vas the sister of Autonoé, Ino, and Semele (Apol 
ee ii. 4. § 2), and when Semele, during her. 


| pregnancy with Dionysus, was destroyed by the | 
sight of the splendour of Zeus, her sisters spread 
‘the report that she had only endeavour ae i con- — 
ceal her guilt, by pretending that 
father of her child, and that her atten wasi 
just punishment for her falsehood, 


Zeus was the 


This calumny — 
was afterwards most severely avenged upon Agave. 


| For, after Dionysus, the son of Semele, had tras 
versed the world, he came to Thebes and ‘compelled | 
the women to celebrate his Dionysiac festivals on 
extracts from some a Ag gathon’ s Plays: in the mount Cithaeron, . 


Pentheus wishing to es | 


i 


~ comp: Minue. Felix, 21.) 


Myron, and Polycletus. (Plin. £7. N. xxxiv. 8, se 
19.) The ‘determination of the . period when | 
Ageladas flourished, has given rise to a great deal | 
of discussion, owing to the apparently contradictory. 
statements in the writers who mention the name. | 
Pausanias (vi. 10. § 2) tells us that Ageladas cast a | 
< statue of Cleosthenes (who gained a victory in the | 
-chariot-race in’ the 66th. Olympiad) with the | 
chariot, horses, and charioteer, which was set. wp at | 
< Olympia. There were also at Olympia statues by | 
him of Timasitheus of Delphi and Anochus of Ta- | 
rentum. Now Timasitheus was put to death by the | 
_ Athenians, for his participation in the attempt of. 


AGELADAS. 


or stop these riotous proceedings, went. himself to- 


mount Cithaeron, but was torn to pieces there by 
his own mother Agave, who in her frenzy believed 
him to be a wild beast. (Apollod. iti. 5. § 2; Ov. 
Met. iii. 725; comp. PENTHEUS.) Hyginus (Fab. 
240, 254) makes Agave, after this deed, go to 
Illyria and marry king Lycotherses, whom how- 
ever she afterwards killed in order to gain his 
kingdom for her father Cadmus. This account 1s 


manifestly transplaced by Hyginus, and must have | 
belonged to an earlier part of the story of Ag 


aye, 
ot 


2. [Nuenuipaz.] Lee 


 AGDISTIS (Aydloris), a mythical being con- 


nected with the Phrygian worship of Attes or 
Atys. Pausanias (vii. 17. § 5) relates the follow- 
ing story about Agdistis. On one occasion Zeus 
unwittingly begot by the Earth a superhuman. 
being which was at once man and woman, and 
was called Agdistis. The gods dreaded it and 


unmanned it, and from its severed asec there 


grew up an almond-tree. Once when the daughter 
of the river-god Sangarius was gathering the fruit 
of this tree, she put some almonds into her bosom ; 
but here the almonds disappeared, and she became 
the mother of Attes, who was of such extraordinary 
beauty, that when he had grown up Agdistis fell 
in love with him. His relatives, however, destined 
him to become the hushand of the daughter of the 
king of Pessinus, whither he went accordingly. 
But at the moment when the hymeneal song had 
commenced, Agdistis appeared, and Attes was 
seized by a fit of madness, in which he unmanned 


himself; the king who had given him his daugh- 


ter did the same. Agdistis now repented her 
deed, and obtained from Zeus the promise that. the 


body of Attes should not become decomposed or 


disappear. This is, says Pausanias, the most po- 
pular account of an otherwise mysterious aflair, 
which is probably part of a symbolical worship of 
the creative powers of nature. A hill of the name 
of Agdistis in Phrygia, at the foot of which Attes 
was believed to be buried, is mentioned by Pausa- 
nias. (i. 4.§ 5.) According to Hesyehins (s. v.) 
and Strabo (xii. p. 567; comp. x. p. 469), Agdistis 
is the same as Cybele, who was worshipped at Pes- 


sinus under that name. A story somewhat differ~ 


ent is given by Arnobius. (ddu. Geni. ix. 5. § 45 
| [L. 8.] 
AGH’LADAS (CAyeAddas), a native of Argos 


(Pausan. vi. 8. § 4, vii. 24. $2, x. 10. § 3), pre- 
eminently distinguished as a statuary. His fame 


is enhanced by his having been the instructor of 
the three great masters, Phidias (Suidas, s. v. ; 


Schol, ad Aristoph. Ran. 504; Tzetzes, Chiliad. 


vii, 154, viii. 191—for the names *EAddou and 
Vedddov are unquestionably merely corruptions of 
"AvyeAdSov, as was first observed by Meursius, with 
whom Winckelmann, Thiersch, and Miler agree), 


ty 


a ee AGELAUS. o e o 6% 
Asagoras in Ol. Ixviii. 2 (B. c. 507); and Anochus 
(as we learn from. Eusebius) was a victor in the 


games of the 65th OL. So far everything is clear; 
and if we suppose Ageladas to have been bom 
about B. c. 540, he may very well have been the 


instructor of Phidias. On the other hand Pliny : 
(L c.) says that Ageladas, with Polycletus, Phrad- 


mon, and Myron, flourished in the 87th Ol. This 

agrees with the statement of the scholiast on 

Aristophanes, that at Melite there was a statue of 
‘HpoxAys aAeglicaicos, the work of Ageladas the 
Argive, which was set up during the great pesti- 
lence. (Ol. Ixxxvii. 3. 4.) To these authorities 
must be added a passage of Pausanias (iv. 33. $ 3), 
where he speaks of a statue of Zeus made by 
Ageladas for the Messenians of Naupactus.. This 
must have been after the year B. c. 455, when the- 
Messenians were allowed by the Athenians to 

settle at Naupactus. In. order to reconcile these 
conflicting statements, some suppose that Pliny’s 
date is wrong, and that the statue of Hercules 
had heen made by Ageladas long before it was set 
up at Melite: others (as Meyer and Siebelis) that 
Pliny’s date is correct, but that Ageladas did not — 
make the statues of the Olympic victors mentioned 
by Pausanias till many years after their victories ; 
which in the case of three persons, the dates of- 
whose victories are so nearly the same, would be 

a very extraordinary coincidence. The most pro- 

bable solution of the difficulty is that of Thiersch, 

who thinks that there were two artists of this ` 
name ; one an Argive, the instructor of Phidias, born. 

about B. c. 540, the other a native of Sicyon, who | 
flourished at the date assigned by Pliny, and was 

confounded by the scholiast on Aristophanes with 
his more illustrious namesake of Argos, Thiersch 
supports this hypothesis by an able criticism on a 
passage of Pausanias. (vy. 24. $1.) Sullig assumes ~ 
that there were two artists of the name of Ageladas, _ 
but both Argives. . Ageladas the Argive executed 
one of a group of three Muses, representing re- 
spectively the presiding geniuses of the diatonic, 


chromatic and enharmonic styles of Greek music. 


Canachus and Aristocles of Sicyon made the other — 


12;, 


GR ae AGENOR E Se AGESANDER. >,- 
C. Iib. 2; Hom. Jl. viii. 257, xi. 802; Paus. viii. | gation of Phegeus. But when the two brothers. 
B58 Fa ks, oe oe eG [L S.] | came to Delphi, where they intended to dedicate 
- AGELA'US (AyéAaos), of Naupactus, was a | the necklace and peplus, they were killed by Am- 
leading man in the Actolian state at the time of photerus and Acarnan, the sons of Alemaeon and 
the Achaean league. He is first mentioned in | Calirrhoe. (Apollod. iii. 7. § 5.) Pausanias (viii. 
ORC 221, when he negociated the alliance between | 24. § 4), who relates the same story, calls the chil- 
the Illyrian chief. Scerdilaidas aoe T se of Phegeus, Temenus, Axion, and Alphe- 

It was through his persuasive speech that Philip | stboea. oo 

of Macodonte and his allies Sere adie tomake| 6. A son of the Trojan Antenor and Theano, 
peace with the Aetolians (B. c. 218), and he was the priestess of Athena. (Hom. Hl. xi. 59, vi. 
elected general of the latter in the following year, | 297.) He appears in the Hiad as one of the 
though his conduct in recommending peace was | bravest among the Trojans, and is one of their 


soon afterwards blamed by his fickle countrymen. | leaders in the attack upon the fortifications of the 
Greeks. (iv. 467, xii. 93, xiv. 425.) He even 


Polyh. iv. r 103—107. 

E A Onna (Ayedela or Aye- | ventures to fight with Achilles, who is wounded 
Ags), a surname of Athena, by which she is desig- | by him. (xxi, 570, &c.) Apollo rescued him in 
‘nated as the leader or protectress of the people. | a cloud from the anger of Achilles, and then as- 
(Hom. JL iv. 128, v. 765, vi. 269, xv. 213, | sumed himself the appearance of Agenor, by which. ) 
Od. iii. 878, &c.). [L. 8.] means he drew Achilles away from the walls of = 
AGELLIUS. [A. Gutxrus.] Troy, and afforded to the fugitive Trojans a safe 
AGE/NOR (Ayjvwp). 1. A son of Poseidon | retreat to the city. (xxi. in fine.) According to 
and Libya, king of Phoenicia, and twin-brother of | Pausanias (x. 27. § 1) Agenor was slain by Neo- 
- Belus. (Apollod, ii. 1. § 4.) He married Tele- | ptolemus, and. was represented by Polygnotus in’ 
phassa, by whom he became the father of Cadmus, | the great painting in the Lesche of Delphi, | 
Phoenix, Cylix, Thasus, Phineus, and according | Some other mythical personages of this name 
to some of Europa also. . (Schol. ad Eurip, Phoen. | occur in the following passages: Apollod. ii. 1. § 5, 

5; Hygin. Feb. 178; Paus. v. 25. § 7; Schol. | ii. 5. § 65 Hygin. Fab. 145. Th, 8.7 
) AGENO’RIDES (Aynvoptins), a patronymic 


adl Apollon. Rhod. ii. 178, iii, 1185.) After his [DES 
daughter Europa had been carried off by Zeus, | of Agenor, designating a descendant of an Agenor, 
such as Cadmus (Ov. Met. iti. 8, 81, 90; iv. 


Agenor sent out his sons in search of her, and en- | suc ete i ) 
joined them not toreturn without their sister. As | 565), Phineus (Val. Flacc. iv. 582), and. Perseus. 
(Ov. Met. iv. 771.) [L. 8.] 


Europa was not to be found, none of them re- : | 
turned, and all settled. in foreign countries. (Apol-| AGE'POLIS (‘Ayerodrs), of Rhodes, was sent ` 
lod, iii, 1..§ 13 Hygin. Fab. 178.) Virgil (lex. | by his countrymen as ambassador to the consul Q. — 

i. 838) calls Carthage the city of Agenor, by which | Marcius Philippus, B. c. 169, in the war with- 

he alludes to the descent of Dido from Agenor. | Perseus, and had an interview with him near 
Buttmann (Mytholog. i. p. 232, &c.) points out | Heraceleum in Macedonia. In the following year, 

B. © 168, he went as ambassador to Rome to 


. that the genuine Phoenician name of Agenor was ) | 
: Ehnas, which is the same as Canaan, and upon | deprecate the anger of the Romans. (Polyb. 
xxviii. 14, 15, xxix. 4, 7; Liv. xlv. 3.) 


these facts he builds the hypothesis that Agenor : ie , 
or Chnas is the same as the Canaan in the books AGESANDER or AGESILA’US ('Ayhoravõpos 
| or AvyeatAaos), from dyew and avp or Aads, a sur- 


of Moses. ae 
2. A son of Jasus, and father of Argus Panoptes, | name of Pluto or Hades, describing him as the god 
king of Argos. (Apollod. ii. 1. § 2.)  Hellanicus | who carries away all men, (Callim. Hymn. in Pal- — 
. (Fragm. p. 47, ed. Sturz.) states that Agenor was | dad. 130, with Spanheim’s note; Hesych. s.o.. 
Aeschyl. ap, Athen, iii. p. 99.) Nicander (ap. 


-a son of Phoroneus, and brother of Jasus and Pe~ 
lasgus, and that after their father’s death, the two | Athen. xv. p. 684) uses the form “Hyectaaos. [L.S.] 
AGESANDER, a sculptor, a native of the 


elder brothers divided his dominions between 

themselves in such a manner, that Pelasgus re- | island of Rhodes. His name occurs in no author 

ceived the country about the river Erasinus, and | except Pliny (H. N. xxxvi. 5. s. 4), and we 
know but of one work which he executed ; it is a 


built Larissa, and Jasus the country about Elis. | 
After the death of these two, Agenor, the young- | work however which bears the most decisive tes- 
timony to his surpassing genius. In conjunction 


->s est, invaded their dominions, and thus became king ius., 
l | with Polydorus and Athenodorus he sculptured 


of Argos. 
the group of Laocoon, a work which is ranked by 


-` 8. The son and successor of Triopas, in the 
kingdom of Argos. He belonged to the house of | all competent judges among the most perfect speci- 
3 mens of art, especially on account of the admirable: 


-= Phoroneus, and was father of Crotopus. (Paus. 
16.8 1; Hygin Fab. 145.) o oosa un manner in which amidst the Intense suffering 
o » 4, Ason of Pleuron and Xanthippe, and grand- | portrayed in every feature, limb, and muscle, 
son of Aetolus, Epicaste, the daughter of Caly- | there is still preserved that air of sublime repose, 
= don, became by him the mother of Porthaon and | which characterised the best productions of Grecian 
_ Demonice.. (Apollod. i. 7. § 7.) According to | genius, This celebrated group was discovered in 
„Pausanias (iii, 13. § 5), Thestius, the father of | the year 1506, near the baths of Titus on the 
Leda, is likewise a son of this Agenor.: ©: - | Esquiline hill: it is now preserved in the museum 
of the Vatican. Pliny does not hesitate to pro- 


5. A son of Phegeus, king of Psophis, in Arca- | 
ounce it superior to all other works both of 
statuary and painting. A great deal has been 


o dias. He was brother of Pronous and Arsinoë, 

‘who was married to Alemaeon, but was abandoned | 
| written respecting the age when Agesander 

flourished, and various opinions have been held on 


by him. When Alemaeon wanted to give the 

celebrated necklace and peplus of Harmonia to his 
the subject. Winckelmann and* Müller, forming 
their judgment from the style of art displayed ino 


-< second wife Calirrhoé, the daughter of -Achelous, 
he was slain by Agenor and Pronous at the insti- 


| ci AGESILAUS. eS. ef 
the work itself, assign it to the age of Lysip- 
us, Müller thinks the intensity of suffering de~ 
picted, and ‘the somewhat theatrical air which } 
pervades the group, shews that it belongs to a 
later age than that of Phidias. Lessing and 
"Thiersch on the other hand, after subjecting the 
passage of Pliny to an accurate examination, have 
come to the conclusion, that Agesander and the 
other two artists lived in the reign of Titus, and 
sculptured the group expressly for that emperor ; 
and this opinion is pretty generally acquiesced. in. 
In addition to many other reasons that might be 
mentioned, if space permitted, if the Laocoon had 
been a work of antiquity, we can hardly under- 
stand how Pliny should have ranked it above 
all the works of Phidias, Polycletus, Praxiteles, 
and Lysippus. But we can account for his exag- 
gerated praise, if the group was modern and the 
admiration excited by its execution in Rome still 
fresh, Thiersch has written a great deal to shew 
that the plastic art did not decline so early as is 
generally supposed, but continued to flourish in 
full vigour from the time of Phidias umnterrupt- 
edly down to the reign of Titus. Pliny was de- 
ceived in saying that the group was sculptured out 
of one block, as the lapse of time has discovered a 
join in it. It appears from an inscription on the 
pedestal of a statue found at Nettuno (the ancient 
Antium) that Athenodorus was the son of Age- 
sander. This makes it not unlikely that Polydorus 
also was his son, and that the father executed the 
figure of Laocoon himself, his two sons the remain- 
ing two figures. (Lessing, Laokoon ; Winckelmann, | 
-Gesch d. Kunst, x. 1, 10; Thiersch, I2pocken d. 
bild, Kunst. p. 818, &e.; Müller, Archäologie d. 
© Kunst, p. 152.) [C. P. M.] 
AGESA'NDRIDAS (Aynraròpiðas), the son 
of Agesander (comp. Thuc. 1, 139), the commander 
of the Lacedaemonian fleet sent to protect the 
revolt of Euboea in B. c, 411, was attacked by the 
Athenians near Eretria, and obtained a victory 
over them, (Thue. viii. 91, 94, 95.) | 
AGESV'ANAX (Aynoidvaé), a Greek poet, of 
whom a beautiful fragment descriptive of the moon 
is preserved in Plutarch. (De facie in orb. lunae, 
p. 920.) It is uncertain whether the poem to 
which this fragment belonged was of an epic or 
didactic character, TA ELST 
 AGE'SIAS (Aynolas), one of the Iambidae, 
and an hereditary priest of Zeus at Olympia, 
gained the victory there in the mule race, and 
is celebrated. on that account by Pindar in the 
sixth Olympic ode. Béckh places his victory in 
‘the 78th Olympiad. , | 
AGESIDA’MUS (CAynaidauos), son of Ar- 
chestratus, an Epizephyrian Locrian, who con- 
quered, when a boy, in boxing in the Olympic 
games. . His victory is celebrated by Pindar in 
the 10th and llth Olympic odes. The scholiast 


> 


places. his victory. in the 74th Olympiad. He} 


should not be confounded with Agesidamus, the | 
father of Chromius, who is mentioned in the Ne- | 
mean odes. (i. 42, ix. 99.) | | a 
ooo AGESILA'US. [AGESANDER] 9 0U 
- AGESILA'US I. ( AynolAaos), son of Doryssus, 


‘sixth king of the Agid line at Sparta, excluding | 
Aristodemus, according to Apollodorus, reigned- 
was en 


¿o forty-four years, and died in 886 B.c. Pausanias 
makes his reign.a short one, but contemporary | 
with the legislation of Lycurgus. ( 


Clinton, Fasti, i. p. 385.) 


Paus. Hii, 2. § 35} 


[A H. C.] | ensuing winter must probably be referred his: em i ee 2 : 


ee AGESTLAŬS, 69. 
_ AGESILA'US IL, son by his second wife, Eu- 
polia, of Archidamus II., succeeded his half-byo-. 
ther, Agis I. as nineteenth king of the Eurypontid 


lime; excluding, on the ground of spurious birth, | 


and by the interest of Lysander, his nephew, 
Leotychides. [Leorycuipus.] His reign extends — 
from 398 to 361 B. c., both inclusive ; during most 
of which time he was, in Plutarch’s words, ‘as 
good as thought commander and king of all Greece,” 
and was for the whole of it greatly identified with 
his country’s deeds and fortunes. The position of 
that country, though internally weak, was exter- 
nally, in Greece, down to 394, one of supremacy 
acknowledged: the only field of its ambition was 
Persia; from 394 to 887, the Corinthian or first 
Theban war, one of supremacy assaulted: in 387- 
that supremacy was restored over Greece, in the 
peace of Antalcidas, by the sacrifice of Asiatic pro- 
spects: and thus more confined and more secure, it 
became also more wanton. After 378, when Thebes. 
regained her freedom, we find it again assailed, 
and again for one moment restored, though on a 
lower level, in 871; then overthrown for ever at 
Leuctra, the next nine years being a struggle for | 
existence amid dangers within and without. | 
Of the youth of Agesilaus we have no detail, be- 
yond the mention of his intimacy with Lysander. 
On the throne, which he ascended about the age of 
forty, we first hear of him in the suppression of 
Cinadon’s conspiracy. [Cryapon.] In his third 
year (396) he crossed into Asia, and after a short 
campaign, and a winter of preparation, he in the- 


next overpowered the two satraps, Tissaphernes and 
Pharnabazus; and, in the spring of 394, was en- 


camped in the plain of Thebe, preparing to advance — 
into the heart of the empire, when a message ar- 
rived to summon him to the war at home. 
calmly and promptly obeyed ; expressing however 
to the Asiatic Greeks, and doubtless himself in- 
dulging, hopes ofa speedy return. Marching rapid- 


ly by Xerxes’ route, he met and defeated atCoroneia 


in Bocotia the allied forces. In 393 he was engaged 
in a ravaging invasion of Argolis, in 392 in one of 
the Corinthian territory, in 391 he reduced the 
Acarnanians to submission; but, in the remaining | 


years of the war, be isnot mentioned. In the inters 
val of peace, we find him declining the command in 


Sparta’s aggression on Mantineia; but heading, from — 


motives, it is said, of private friendship, that on = 


Phlins; and openly justifying Phoebidas’ seizure of 
the Cadmeia. Of the next war, the first two years — 


he commanded in Boeotia, more however to the 


enemy’s gain in point of experience, than loss in. 


‘any other; from the five remaining he was with- 


drawn by severe illness. In the congress of 371 
an altercation is recorded between him and Epami-~ 
nondas; and by his. advice Thebes was perempto- 
rily excluded from the peace, and orders given for- 


the fatal campaign of Leuctra.. In 370° we find 


him engaged in an embassy to Mantineia, and 
reassuriug the Spartans by an invasion of Arcadias. 


‘and in 369 to his skill, courage, and presence of o 0 
-| mind, is to be ascribed the maintenance of the uns o < =o 
-| walled Sparta, amidst the attacks of four armies, . 

and revolts and conspiracies of Helots, Perioeci, 


and even Spartans. Finally, in 362, he led his 
countrymen into Arcadia; by fortunate information 
s enabled to return in time to prevent the su 


prise of Sparta, an emis, Joint 
commander at the battle of Mantineia. To: 


He 


‘Sparta, and was, it seems, joint if not sole 


me basey to ihe coast of Asia and PT “for 
`. money with the revolted satraps, alluded to in an. 


© AGSILOCHUS.. 


obscure passage of Xenophon (Agesilaus, ti, 26, 27): 


and, in performance perhaps of some stipulation. 
- then made, he crossed, in the spring of 361, with 


a body of Lacedaemonian mercenaries into Egypt. 


Here, after displaying much of his ancient skill, he 
died, while preparing for his voyage home, in ‘the 


winter of 361-60, after a life of above eighty years 


and a reign of thirty-eight. His body was em- 


‘balmed in wax, and splendidly buried at Sparta. 
_ Referring to our sketch of Spartan history, we 
find Agesilaus shining most in its first and last 
period, as commencing | and surrendering a glorious 
career in Asia, and as, in extreme age, maintaining 
his prostrate country. From Coroneia to Leuctra 
_ we see him partly unemployed, at times yielding 
to weak. motives, at times joining in wanton acts 
of public injustice. No one of Sparta’s great de- 
feats, but some of her bad policy belongs to him. 
In what others do, we miss him; in what } he does, 
we miss the greatness and consistency belonging to 
unity of purpose and sole command, No doubt he 
was hampered at home; perhaps, too, from a man 
withdrawn, when now near fifty, from his chosen 
areer, creat action in a new one of any kind could 
not be looked for. Plutarch gives among numerous 
apophthegmata his letter to the ephors on 1 his recall : 


“We have reduced most of Asia, driven back the | 


barbarians, made arms abundant in Ionia. But 
since you bid me, according to the decree, come 
home, I shall follow my letter, may perhaps be even 
before it. For my command is not mine, but my 
country’s and her allies’. Anda commander then 
commands truly according to right when he sees 
his own commander in the laws and ephors, or 
others holding office in the state.” Also, an ex- 
- elamation on “hearing of the battle of Corinth: 

“Alas for Greece! she has killed enough of her 
~~ sons to have conquered all the barbarians.” Of 
+ his courage, temperance, and hardiness, many in- 
-stances are given: to these he added, even in ex- 
cess, the less Spartan qualities of kindliness and 
tenderness as a father and a friend. Thus we 
have the story of his riding across a stick with his 


children and to gratify his son’s affection for Cleo- 


nymus, son of the culprit, he saved Sphodrias from 


the punishment due, in ight and policy, for his 


incursion into Attica in 378. So too the appoint- 
ment of Peisander, B] À letter of his 
rans, “If Nicias is innocent, acquit him for that; 

if guilty, for my sake; any how acquit him.” 
From Spartan cupidity and dishonesty, and mostly, 

even in public life, from ill faith, his character is 
clear. In person he was small, mean-looking, and 


lame, on which last ground objection had ‘heen. 


‘made to his accession, an oracle, curiously fulfilled, 
oe havi ing warned Sparta of evils.awaiting her under 
a a “Jame sovereignty.” In his reign, ‘indeed, her 
fall took place, but not through him. 


silaus; Diod: xiv-xv; Paus. ii.9, 10; Plut. and C 
Nepos, in vita; Plut. A pophihegm.) (A. H. CJ- 


US AGE SILA! USC’ Aynaidaos), a Greek. historian, 
“who wrote a work on the early history of Italy 


- (Eradixd), fragments’ of which are preserved in 


; Plutarch (Parallela, p. 312), and Stobaeus. (Flo- 
o, ix, 27, liv. 49, lxv. 10, ed. Gaist.) [C. P. M.J 
HEG ai POREUS ; 


AGESTLOCHUS or 


(Ken, Hell. v. 2. $ l-7; Paus, vii. 8. $5 
Agesilaus | 
himself was Sparta’s most perfect citizen and most. 
“consummate general; in many: Ways. perhaps: her |. 
“greatest. man, (Xen, Hell. iti. 3, to the end, Ag a 


CAG JRSIPOLIS, 


CAryeotroxos, "Aynotroyos, “Hynaiaoyes), was the 


chief magistrate (Prytunis) of the Rhodians, on 


| the: breaking out of the war between Rome and 


‘Perseus in B. c. 171, and recommended his coun- 
trymen to espouse the side of the Romans. He 
was sent as ambassador to Rome in B. c. 169, and 


-to the consul Aemilius Paullus in Macedonia, B. co. 


168. (Polyb. xxvii. 3, xxviii. 2, 14, xxix. 4.) 
: AGESI’MBROTUS, commander of the Rho- 
dian fleet in the war between the Romans and 
Philip, king of Macedonia, B. ©. 200—197. (Liv. 
xxxi. 46, xxxii. 16, 32.) 

AGESI'POLIS I. CAynotrorrs), king of Sparta, 
the twenty-first of the Agids beginning with Eu- 
ry sthenes, succeeded his father Pausanias, while 
yet a minor, in Bc. 394, and reigned fourteen 
years, He was placed under the guardianship of 
Aristodemus, his nearest of kin. He came to 
the crown just about the time that the confe- 
deracy (partly brought about by the intrigues 
of the Persian satrap Tithraustes), which was 
formed by Thebes, Athens, Corinth, and Argos, 
against Sparta, rendered it necessary to recall his 
colleague, Agesilaus II., from Asia; and the first 
military operation of his reign was ‘the expedition 
to Corinth, where the forces of the confederates 
were then assembled. The Spartan army was led 
by Aristodemus, and gained a signal victory over 
the allies, (Xen. Hell. iv. 2. § 9.) In. the year 
B. C. 390 Agesipolis, who had now reached his 
majority, was entrusted with the command of an 
army for the invasion of Argolis. Having pro- 
cured the sanction of the Olympic and Delphic . 
gods for disregarding any attempt which the Argives 
might make to stop his march, on the pretext of a 


religious truce, he carried his rav ogos still farther © 


than Agesilaus had done in Bc. 393; but as he 

suffered the aspect of the victims to a him from 
occupying a permanent post, the expedition yielded 
no fruit but tho plunder. (Xen. Hell. iv. 7. $ 2-0; 

Paus, iii. 5. $8.) In Bc. 385 the Spart ca selz- 
ing upon some frivolous. pretexts, sent an expedi- 
tion against Mantineia, in which Agesipolis under- — 
took the command, after it had been declined by. 

Agesilaus. In this expedition the Spartans were 
assisted by Thebes, and in a battle with the Man- 


tineans, Epaminondas: and Pelopidas, who were 


fighting side by side, narrowly escaped death. He 
took the town by diverting the river Ophis, so as to 
lay the low grounds at the foot of the walls under 
water. The basements, being made of unbaked. 
bricks, were unable to resist the action of the water. 


The walls soon began to totter, and the Mantineans 


were forced to surrender. They were admitted to 
terms on condition that the population should be 
dispersed among the four hamlets, out of which it 
had been collected to form the capital. The demo- 
cratical leaders were permitted to go into exile. 
; Diod. 
xy. 5, &e; Plut, Pelop. 43 Isocr. Paneg. p. 67, a, 


De Pace, p. 179, a 


Early in s. c 382, an e came to Sparta 


from the cities of Acanthus and Apollonia, request- 
| ing assistance against the Olynthians, | who were 
| endet wouring to compel them to join their confede- 
racy. 


The “Spartans granted it, but were not at 


first very successful. After the defeat and death 


of Teleutias in the second campaign (B. 6. 881) 


Agesipolis took the command. He set out in 381, 
but did not begin operations till the spring of 380, 


He then acted “with great vigour, and took Torone | 


_. Spduns) by Diodorus, the ruler of the Gangaridae 


AGGRAMMES. C e a E N USAGI e i A UE! 


the war, to give up farther conquests in India, 
(Cart. v. 2; Diod. xvii. 93, 94; Arrian, Anab. 
v. 25, &e.3 Plut. Alex. 60.) a A 

A'GIAS (Ayilas), son of Agelochus and grand- 
son of Tisamenus, a Spartan ‘seer who predicted 
the victory of Lysander at Aegos-potami. (Paus. 
{iL lI. § 5.) [Tisawenus.] 7 


by storm; but in the midst of his successes he was 
seized with a fever, which carried him off in seven 
days. He died at Aphytis, in the peninsula of 
Pallene. His body was immersed in honey and 
conveyed home to Sparta for burial. Though 
Agesipolis did not share the ambitious views of 
foreign conquest cherished by Agesilaus, his loss 
was deeply regretted by that prince, who seems to 
have had a sincere regard for him. | (Xen. Hell. 
v. 3. § 8-9, 18-19; Diod. xv. 22; Thirlwall, Hist. 
of Greece; vol. iv. pp. 405, 428, Key Y. PP 2; &e. 
20) | [C. P. M.] 
AGESI‘POLIS II, son of Cleombrotus, was 
the 23rd king of the Agid line. He ascended the 
throne B. c 87], and reigned one year. (Paus. 
iii. 6. § 1; Diod. xv. 60.) o [C. P. M] 

AGESI'POLIS II., the 81st of the Agid line, 
was the son of Agesipolis, and grandson of Cleom- 
protus II. After the death of Cleomenes he was 
elected king while still a minor, and placed under 
the guardianship of his uncle Cleomenes. (Polyb. 
iv. 35.) He was however soon deposed by his col- 
league Lycurgus, after the death of Cleomenes. 
We hear of him next in B: c. 195, when he was at 
the head of the Lacedaemonian exiles, who joined 
Flamininus in his attack upon Nabis, the tyrant 
of Lacedaemon. (Liv. xxxiv. 26.) He formed 
one of an embassy sent about B. c. 163 to Rome 
by the Lacedaemonian exiles, and, with his com- 
panions, was intercepted by pirates and killed. 
(Polyb. xxiv. 11.) [C. P. M.] 

AGESI/STRATE. [Asis IV.] 

AGE/TAS (Ay7jras), commander-in-chief of the. 
Actolians in p. c. 217, made an incursion into 
- Acarnania and Epirus, and ravaged both coun- 

tries. (Polyb. v. 91. 96.) | 

AGE'TOR (Ayijrwp), a surname given to seve- 
ral gods, for instance, to Zeus at Lacedaemon 
(Stob. Serm. 42): the name seems to describe 
Zeus as the leader and ruler of men; but. others 
think, that it is synonymous with Agamemnon 
[ AGAMEMNON, 2]:-——to Apollo (Eurip. Med. 426) 
where however Elmsley and others prefer dyýræp: 
to Hermes, who conducts the souls of men to 
the lower world. Under this name Hermes had a 
statue at Megalopolis. (Paus. vili. 31. § 4.) LL. 8.] 

AGGE/’NUS U‘/RBICUS, a writer on the 
science of the Agrimensores. (Dict, of Ant. p. 30.) 
It is uncertain when he lived; but he appears to 
have been a Christian, and it is not improbable 
from some expressions which he uses, that he lived 
at the latter part of the fourth century of our era. 
The extant works ascribed to him are :—* Aggeni 

Urbici in Julium Frontinum Commentarius,” acom- 
mentary upon the work “ De Agrorum Qualitate,” 
which is ascribed to Frontinus; ‘* In Julium Fron- 
tinum Commentariorum Liber secundus qui Diazo- 
graphus dicitur ;” and “ Commentariorum de Con- 
troversiis Agrorum Pars prior ct altera.” The. 
last-named work Niebuhr supposes to have been- 
written by Frontinus, and in the time of Domitian, 
since the author speaks of <“ praestantissimus 
Domitianus,” an expression, which would never 
have been applied to this tyrant after his death. 


name was formerly written Augias, through a 
mistake of the first editor of the Excerpta of 
Proclus. It has been corrected by Thiersch in the 
Acta Philol. Monac, it. p. 584, from the Codex 
Monacensis, which in one passage has Agias, 
and in another Hagias. The name itself does not 
occur in early Greek writers, unless it be supposed 
that Egias or Hegias (Hylas) in Clemens Alexan- 
drinus (Strom. vi. p: 622), and Pausanias ( i. 2. 
§ 1), are only different forms of the same name. 


he wrote appears to have been about. the year 
B.c. 740. His poem was celebrated in antiquity, 


return of the Achacan heroes from. Troy, and con- 


cause of the misfortunes which befel the Achaeans 
on their way home and after their arrival, that. is, 


the Palladium ; and the whole poem filled up the 


space which was left between the work. of the 
poet Arctinus and the Odyssey. The ancients 


author, they only eall him ó rovs Neorous ypåpas. 


Saltat. 46.) Hence some writers attributed the 
Néoro: to Homer ( Suid. s.v. véoror; Anthol 


lophonian. (Eustath. ad Odyss. xvi. 118.) Simi- 


by other poets also, such as Eumelus of Corinth 


Agias. 


 A'GIAS (Anylas), the author of a work on 
Argolis. (CApyoamud, Athen, iil. p. 86, f.) He is 
called 6 povotxds in another passage of Athenaeus 


person. o > A Bie at Da 
AGIATIS. [Acis IVJ 00 


-rysthenes, began to reign, it. is said, about B. €. 


cording to Eusebius (Chron. i. p. 166) he reigned 


(Hist. of Rome, vole ip. G2) ot e he e Op admitted... 
 AGGRAMMES, called XANDRAMES (Zer. to an equality of political rights with the Dorians. ©. 


and Prasii in India, was said to be the son ofa | x 
— barber, whom the queen had married. Alexander 
> was. preparing to march against him, when he was | 
_eompellec by his soldiers, who had become tired of |. 


He was a native of Troezen, and the time at which 


sisted of five books. The poem began with the 


with the outrage committed upon Cassandra and. 


(Athen. vii. p. 2615 Paus. x. 28. § 4, 29. § 2, 30. 
$2; Apollod. ii. 1. $5; Schol. ad Odyss. iy. 123. 
Schol. ad Aristoph. Equit. 1332; Lucian, De- 


2. A comic writer. (Pollux, iii. 36; Meineke, 
Tisi. Comic. Graece pp. 404, 416.) = [L.S 


1032. (Müller, Dor. vol. ii, pe STI, transl.) Ac 


only one year; according to Apollodorus, as it 
‘appears, about 31 years. . During the reign. of 


| eprived them of these, and reduced them to. ` 
the condition of subjects to the Spartans: The = 
Inhabitants of the town of Helos attempted to o 
| shake off the yoke, but they were subdued, and 
aye rise aud name to the class called Helots. = 


og n $ 


A'GIAS (Ayias) 1. A Greek poet, whose | a 


under the name of Néovot, i. e. the history of the | 


themselves appear to have been uncertain about the. 
author of this poem, for they refer to it simply by 
the name of Néerai, and when they mention the 


Planud. iv. 80), while others call its author a Co- | 
lar poems, and with the same title, were written = ~ 
(Schol. ad Pind. Ol. xiii, 31), Anticleides of 
Athens (Athen. iv. p. 157, ix. p. 466), Cleidemus 

(Athen. xii. p. 609), and Lysimachus. (Athen. 
iv. p. 158; Schol ad Apollon. Rhod. i 558.) 


Where the Néoro: is mentioned without ainame,’ 
we have generally to understand the work of 


(xiv. p. 626, £); but the musician may be ancther | 


-AGIS I. ("Ayis), king of Sparta, son of Eu : 


| Eurysthenes, the conquered people were admitted. 000 


(beginning with Procles), succeeded his father | 


‘A i daurians being still hard pressed by the Argives, 
~ the Lacedaemonians. with their whole force and 


-intercepting the Argives, and posted his army ad- 


- would be compelled to give way. The Spartans 


‘mand of Agis: He restored tranquillity at Tegea, | 
-and then marched to Mantineia.. By turning the 


_ tle ensued, in which the Spartans were victorious, | 
= This was one of the most important battles ever. 


ee oa ee AIS ee Oe a oe een Gee eG eke ; 
~.(Ephor. ap. Sirab: viii. p. 3864.) To his reign | an army was sent there under Agis. He was un- 
was referred the colony which went to Crete | able to restore the defeated party, but he destroyed. 
< under Pollis and Delphus: (Conon. Narr. 86.) | the long walls which the Argives had begun to 
From him the kings of that line were called | carry down to the sea, and took Hysiae. (Thuc. 
“AyBar His colleague was Sous. (Paus. ili. 2. | v.83.) In the spring of B. c. 413, Agis enterea 
FSET eee ee a = [C PM] | Attica with a Peloponnesian army, and fortified 
-AGIS IL, the 17th of the Eurypontid line | Deceleia, a steep eminence about 15 miles north- 
? : f east of Athens (Thuc. vi. 19, 27); and in the 
winter of the same year, after the news of the 
disastrous fate of the Sicilian expedition had 
reached Greece, he marched northwards to levy 
contributions on the allies of Sparta, for the pur- 
pose of constructing a fleet. While at Deceleia he 
acted in a great measure independently of the Spar- 
tan government, and received embassies as well- 
from the disaffected. allies of the Athenians, as 
from the Boeotians and other allies of Sparta. 
(Thue. viii. 3, 5.) He seems to have remained — 
at, Deceleia till the end of the Peloponnesian war. 
In 411, during the administration of the Four 
Hundred, he made an unsuecessful attempt on 
Athens itself (Thue. viii. 71.) In B. c. 401, 
the command of the war against Elis was entrust- 
ed to Agis, who in the third year compelled the . 
Eleans to sue for peace. As he was returning 
from Delphi, whither he had gone to consecrate a 
tenth of the spoil, he fell sick at Heraca in Area- 
dia, and died in the course of a few days after he 
reached. Sparta. (Xen. Hell. ii, 2. $21, &e. 
3. § 1—4.) He left a son, Leotychides, who 
however was excluded from the throne, as there 
was some suspicion with regard to his legitimacy. 
While Alcibiades was at Sparta he made Agis his 
implacable enemy. Later writers (Justin, v. 25 
Plut. Alcib, 23) assign as a reason, that the latter 
suspected him of having dishonoured his queen - 
Timaea. It was probably at the suggestion of 
Agis, that orders were sent out to Astyochus to 
put him to death. Alcibiades however received 
timely notice, (according to some accounts from 
Timaea herself) and kept out of the reach of the 
Spartans. (Thuc. viii 12, 45; Plut. Lysand. 
22, Agesil. 3.) | [GPM] 
AGIS II., the elder son of Archidamus ITI., was 
the 20th king of the Eurypontid line. His reign 
was short, but eventful. He succeeded his father 
in pc. 3838. In B.c. 833, we find him going 
with a single trireme to the Persian commanders 
in the Aegean, Pharnabazus and <Autophra- 
dates, to request money and an armament for car- 
rying on hostile operations against Alexander in 
Greece. They gave him 30 talents and 10 tri- 
remes. The news of the battle of Issus, however, 
put a check upon their plans. He sent the gal- 
leys to his brother Agesilaus, with instructions to 
sail with them to Crete, that he might secure 
that island for the Spartan interest. In this he 
seems in a great measure to have succeeded. 
Two years afterwards (B. c. 331), the Greek 
states which were leagued together against Alex- 
ander, seized the opportunity of the disaster of — 
Zopyrion and the revolt of the Thracians, to de- 
| ers flood Mantineia, he | clare war against. Macedonia. Agis was invested 
succeeded in drawing the army of the Mantineans | with the command, and with the Lacedaemonian. - 
and Athenians down to the level ground. A bat-| troops, and a body. of 8000 Greek mercenaries, — 
who had heen present at the battle of Issus, — 
o LAs was one of the most im nt | gained a decisive victory over a Macedonian army 
fought between Grecian states. (Thuc. v. | under Corragus. Having been joined. by the 
71—73.) In B. c. 417, when news reached Sparta | other forces of the league he laid siege to 


. Archidamus, B: € 427, and reigned a little more 
than 28 years. In the summer of B. ©. 426, he 
led an army of Peloponnesians and their allies as 
far as the isthmus, with the intention of invading 
Attica; but they were deterred from advancing 
` farther by a succession of earthquakes which hap- 
pened when they had got so far. (Thuc. iii. 
89.) In the spring of the following year he led 
an army into Attica, but quitted it fifteen days 
after he had entered it. (Thue. iv. 2, 6.) In 
B. c. 419, the Argives, at the instigation of Alci- 
biades, attacked Epidaurus; and Agis with the 
whole force of Lacedaemon set out at the same 
time and marched to the frontier city, Leuctra. 
No one, Thucydides tells us, knew the purpose of 
- this expedition. Tt was probably to make a diver- 
sion in favour of Epidaurus. (Thirlwall, vol. iii. 
<p- 842.) At Leuctra the aspect of the sacrifices 
deterred him from proceeding. He therefore led 
his troops back, and sent round notice to the allies 
to be ready for an expedition at the end of the 
sacred month of the Carnean festival; and when 
the Argives repeated their attack on Epidaurus, 
the Spartans again marched to the frontier town, | 
= Caryae, and. again turned back, professedly on 
account of the aspect. of the victims. In the mid- 
dle of the following summer (B. c. 418) the Epi- 


some allies, under the command of Agis, invaded 
Argolis, By a skilful manoeuvre he succeeded in 


— vantageously between. them and the city. But |. 
-Sust as the battle was about to begin, Thrasyllus, 
one of the Argive generals, and Alciphron came to 
Agis and prevailed on him to conclude a truce for 
four months. Agis, without disclosing his motives, 
_ drew off his army. On his return he was severely 
censured for having thus thrown away the oppor- 
tunity of reducing Argos, especially as the Argives 
had seized the opportunity afforded by his return 
and taken Orchomenos. It was proposed to pull 
< down his house, and inflict on him a fine of 100,000 
< “drachmae. But on his earnest entreaty they con- 
-tented themselves with appointing a council of 
war, consisting of 10 Spartans, without whom he 
was not. to lead an army out of the city. (Thue. 
v. 54, 57, &c.) Shortly afterwards they received 
intelligence from Tegea, that, if not promptly suc- 
~-coured, the party favourable to Sparta’in that city 


- immediately sent their whole force under the com- 


_ waters s0 as to flood the lands of Mantineia, he 


_ of the counter-revolution at Argos, in which the | Megalopolis. The city held ont till Antipater 
»  oligarchical and Spartan faction was: overthrown, | came to its relief, when a battle ensued, in which 


Agis was defeated and killed. It happened about late the laws. Alarmed at the turn events were 
‘the time of the battle of Arbela. (Arrian, ii. 13; | taking, the two latter prevailed on the kings to. 
Diod. xvi. 63, 68, xvii. 62; Aesch. ce Ctesiph. depose the ephors by force and appoint others in 
p. 77; Curt. vi, 1; Justin, sul) [C. P. M.] their Toom, Leonidas, who had Teturned to 

- AGIS IV., the elder son of Eudamidas II., was | the city, fled to Tegea, and in his flight was 

the 24th king of the Eurypontid line. He suc- | protected by Agis from the violence meditated 
ceeded his father in B. c. 244, and reigned four | against him by Agesilaus.. The selfish avarice of 
years. In B. c. 243, after the liberation of Corinth the latter frustrated the plans of Agis, when there | 
by Aratus, the general of the Achaean league, Agis | now seemed nothing to Oppose the execution: of 
led an army against him, but was defeated. | them. He persuaded his nephew and Lysander 
(Paus. ii. 8. § 4.) The interest of his reign, how- | that the most effectual way to secure the consent 
ever, is derived from events of a different kind. | of the wealthy to the distribution of their lands, 
Through the influx of wealth and luxury, with | would he, to begin by cancelling the debts. Ac- 
iheir concomitant vices, the Spartans had greatly | cordingly all bonds, registers, and securities were 
degenerated from the ancient simplicity and | piled up in the market place and burnt. Agesi- 
severity of manners. Not above 700 families of | laus, having secured his own ends, contrived vari- 
the genuine Spartan stock remained, and in conse- | ous pretexts for delaying the division of the lands. 
quence of the mnovation introduced by Epitadeus, | Meanwhile the Achaeans applied to Sparta for. 
who procured a repeal of the law which secured | assistance against the Aetolians. Agis was ac- 
|. to every Spartan head of a family an equal portion | cordingly sent at the head of an army. The cau- 
| of land, the landed property had passed into the | tious movements of Aratus gave Agis no opportu- 
ae hands of afew individuals, of whom a great num- | nity of distinguishing. himself in action, but he — 
ber were females, so that not above 100 Spartan | gained great credit by the excellent discipline he 
families possessed estates, while the poor were | preserved among his troops. During his absence - 
‘purdened with debt. Agis, who from his earliest | Agesilaus so incensed the poorer classes by his 
youth had shewn his attachment to the ancient | insolent conduct and the continued postponement. 
discipline, undertook to reform these abuses, and | of the division of the lands, that they made no 
re-establish the institutions of Lycurgus. For this | opposition when the enemies of Agis openly 
_ end he determined to lay before the Spartan senate | brought back Leonidas and set him on the throne. 
a proposition for the abolition of alldebtsand anew | Agis and Cleombrotus fled for sanctuary, the 
- partition of the lands. Another part of his plan was | former to the temple of Athene Chalcioecus, the 
to give landed estates to the Periceci. His schemes | latter to the temple of Poseidon. ,Cleombrotus | 
were warmly seconded by the poorer classes and the | was suffered to go into exile. Agis was entrapped 
young men, and as strenuously opposed by the | by some treacherous friends and thrown into — 
wealthy. He succeeded, however, in gaining over | prison. Leonidas immediately came with a band — 
three very influential persons,—his uncle Agesi- | of mercenaries and secured the prison without, 
= Jaus (a man of large property, but who, being | while the ephors entered it, and went through the 

_. deeply involved in debt, hoped to profit by the | mockery of a trial. When asked if he did not | 

- innovations of Agis), Lysander, and Mandrocleides. | repent of what he had attempted, Agis replied, 
Having procured Lysander to -be elected one of | that he should never repent of so glorious a design, 
the ephors, he laid his plans before the senate. | 
He proposed that the Spartan territory should be | and precipitately executed, the ephors fearing a 
divided into two portions, one to consist of 4500 | rescue, as a great concourse of people had assem- 
equal lots, to be divided amongst the Spartans, | bled round the prison gates. Agis, observing that ` 
whose ranks were to be filled up by the admis- | one of his executioners was moved to tears, said, 

sion of the most respectable of the Perioeci and |“ Weep not for me: suffering, as I do, unjustly, I- | 

strangers ; the other to contain 15,000 equal lots, |. am in a happier case than my murderers.” His =- 

to be divided- amongst the Perioeci. The senate | mother Agesistrate and his grandmother were | | 
could not at first come to a decision on the matter. | strangled on his body. Agis was the first king of 
Lysander, therefore, convoked the assembly of the | Sparta who had been put to death by the ephors. 
people, to whom Agis submitted his measure, and | Pausanias, who, however, is undoubtedly wrong, 

_ offered to make the first sacrifice, by giving up his | says (viii. 10. § 4, 27. § 9), that he fell in battle. 

_ lands and money, telling them that his mother and 
grandmother, who were possessed of great wealth, 
with all his relations and friends, would follow his 
example, His generosity drew down the ap- | 
plauses of the multitude. The opposite party, 

however, headed. by Leonidas, the other king, who 
had formed: his habits at the luxurious court of 
Seleucus, king of Syria, got the. senate to reject | 
the measure, though only by one vote. Agis now | 
determined to rid himéelf of Leonidas. Lysander | 
accordingly accused him of having violated the laws | 

: by marrying a stranger and living in a foreign land. |. 

<: Leonidas was deposed, and was succeeded. by his. 

-. son-in-law, Cleombrotus, who co-operated with | 

Agis.. Soon afterwards, however, Lysander’s term | 

-of office expired, and the ephors of the following | 16 

year were opposed to Agis, and designed to restore |: 

_ Leonidas... They brought an accusation against | 8363; 
Lysander and Mandrocleides, of attempting to vio- | 1841, p. 164.) 


co helived is uncertain, 


Mt “eS AGNODICR. 02 


-Athenaeus (xii. p. 516) mentions one Agis as. 


the author of a work on the art of cooking 
(dpeprurind) TLS.) 
AGLATA CAyAcia) 1. [CHARITES] _ 
2. The wife of Charopus and mother of Nireus, 
who Jed a small band from the island of Syme 
against Troy. (Hom. 7. ii. 671; Diod. v. 53.) 
Another Aglaia is mentioned in Apollodorus. (ii. 
EOS ee ee inte, ae es Be], 
-o AGLAONT'CE. [Acanicz.] 7 
 AGLAOPHE’ME. [Srmenzs.] 
`. AGLA/JOPHON (‘AyAaoper), a painter, horn 
in the island of Thasos, the father and instructor 
of Polygnotus. (Suidas and Photius, s. v. HoAvyvar 
mos; Anth. Gr. ix. 700.) He had another son 
“named Aristophon. (Plat. Gorg. p. 448. B.) As 
Polygnotus flourished before the 90th OL (Plin. 
HEL N. xxxy. 9. s 85), Aglaophon probably lived 
about Ol. 70. Quintilian (xii. 10. § 8) praises his 
paintings, which were distinguished by the sim- 
plicity of their colouring, as worthy of admiration 
on other grounds besides their antiquity. ‘There 
was an Aglaophon who flourished in the 90th Q1. 
according to Pliny (ZZ, W. xxxv. 9. s. 88), and his 
statement is confirmed by a passage of Athenaeus 
(xii. p. 543, D), from which we learn that he 
painted two pictures, in one of which Olympias 
and Pythias, as the presiding geniuses of the 
Olympic and Pythian games, were represented 
crowning Alcibiades ; in the other Nemea, the pre- 
siding deity of the Nemean games, held Alcibiades 
on her knees. Alcibiades could not have gained 
any victories much before Ol. 91. (B. c. 416.) It 
is therefore exceedingly likely that this artist was 
the son of Aristophon, and grandson. of the older 
~~ Aglaophon, as: among the Greeks the son generally 
<. “pore the name not of his father but of his grand- 


father. Plutarch (Alcib. 16) says, that Aristo-. 


-phon was the author of the picture ef Nemea and 
© Alcibiades. He may perhaps have assisted his 

son. This Aglaophon was, according to some, the 
first who represented Victory with wings. (Schol 


ad Aristoph. Aves, 573.) GPR M.I 
AGLAOSTHENES. [AGAOSTHENES.] 


AGLAUROS. [AGRAULOS.] 
 AGLA’US (AyAads), a poor citizen of Psophis 
in Arcadia, whom the Delphic oracle pronounced 
to be happier than Gyges, king of Lydia, on ac- 


$ count of his contentedness, when the king asked 


the oracle, if any man was happier than he, (Val. 

o Max. vi. 1. § 2; Plo. H. N. vit. 47.) . Pausa- 
> nias (viii. 24. § 7) places Aglaus in the time of 
> Croesus, 7 | ee | 
< AGNAPTUS, an architect mentioned by Paw 
< sanjas (v. 15, § 4, vi. 20. § 7) as the builder of a 
porch in. the Altis at Olympia, which was called 
by the Eleans the “ porch of Agnaptus.” When 
-.  A'GNIUS (Aymos), the father of Tiphys, who 
was the pilot of the ship Argo (Apollod. i. 9. $ 16; 


Orph. Argon. 540), whence Tiphys is called 
a oh ee Beep ae 
AGNO'DICE (Ayvodinn), the name of the} 
earliest midwife mentioned among the Greeks. 


Agniades. = 


She was a native of Athens, where it was 


study medicine. According, however, to Hyginus 
(fab, 274), on whose authority alone the whole 
story rests, it would appear that Agnodice dis- 


, guised herself in man’s clothes, and so contrived to 
attend the lectures of a physician named Hiero- 


com 


-o AGON. 


philus,—devoting herself chiefly to the study of 
midwifery and the diseases of women, 


After- 
wards, when she began practice, being very suc- 
cessful in these branches of the profession, she 
excited the jealousy of several of the other prac- 


titioners, by whom she was summoned before the 


Areiopagus, and accused of corrupting the morals 
of her patients. Upon her refuting this charge by 
making known her sex, she was immediately ac- 
cused of having violated the existing law, which 
second danger she escaped by the wives of the 
chief persons in Athens, whom she had attended, 
coming forward in her behalf, and succeeding at 
last in getting the obnoxious law abolished. No 
date whatever is attached to this story, but several 
persons have, by calling the tutor of Agnodice by 
the name of Herophilus instead ef EHierophilus, 
placed it in the third or fourth century before 
Christ. But this emendation, though at first sight 
very easy and plausible, does not appear altogether 
free from objections. or, in the first place, if the 
story is to be believed at all upon the authority of — 
Hyginus, it would seem to belong rather to the — 
fifth or sixth century before Christ than the third 
or fourth ; secondly, we have no reason for think- 
ing that Agnodice was ever at Alexandria, or 
Herophilus at Athens; and thirdly, it seems 
hardly probable that Hyginus would have called 


| so celebrated a physician “a certain Herophilus,” 


(Herophitus quidam.) (WAGT 

AGNON, a Greek rhetorieian, who wrote a 
work against rhetoric, which Quintilian (ii. 17. 
$ 15) calis “ Rhetorices aceusatio.”  Phunken 
(Hisi. Crit, Orat. Grace. pe xe.) and afier him 
most modern scholars have considered this Agnon 
to be the same man as Agnonides, the contempo- 
rary of Phocion, as the latter is in some Miss. of- 
Com. Nepos (Phoe. 3) called Agnon. But the 
manner in which Agnon is mentioned by Quin- 
tilian, shews that he is a.rhetorician, who lived at 
a much later period. Whether however he is the | 


‘same as the academic philosopher mentioned by 


Athenaeus (xiii. p. 602), cannot be decided. [L. 8.] 

AGNO'NIDES  (Ayvevidys), an Athenian 
demagogue and sycophant, a contemporary of 
Theophrastus and Phocion. The former was ac- 


cused by Agnonides of impiety, but was acquitted 


by the Areiopagus, and Theophrastus might have 
ruined his accuser, had he been less generous, (Diog. 
Laert, v. 37.). Agnonides was opposed to the Ma- 
cedonian party at Athens, and called Phocion a trai- 
tor, for which he was exiled, as soon as Alexander, 
son of Polysperchon, got, possession of Athens. 
Afterwards, however, he cbtained from Antipater 
permission to return to his country through the 
mediation of Phocion. (Plut. Phoe: 29.) But 
the sycophant soon forgot what he owed to his 
benefactor, and not only continued to oppose the 
Macedonian party in the most vehement manner, 


but even induced the Athenians to sentence Pho- 
cion to death as a. traitor, who had delivered the 


Peiraeceus into the hands of Nicanor. (Plut. Phoe. 
33, 35; Corn. Nep. Phoc. 3.) But the Athenians 


soon repented of their conduct towards . Phocion, — 
} tiv. | and put Agnonides to : 
forbidden by Jaw for a woman or a slave to | (Plut. Phoe. 38.) 
 AGON (Ayer), a personification of. solemn — 

contests (dyaves). He was represented ina statue 


death to appease his manes. 


at Olympia with daripes in his hands. This sta- 


tue was a work of Dionysius, and dedicated by _ 
Smicythus of Rhegium. (Paus. v. 26. § 3.) [L. 8.1 


-Rhamnusian Nemesis. 
there has been a great deal of discussion. The 


- AGRAULOS. 


Ue ee AGON IUS ('Aydvos), à surname or epithet of 


several gods, Aeschylus. (Agam. 513) and Sopho- 
cles (Trach. 26) use it of Apollo and Zeus, and 
apparently in the sense of helpers in struggles and 
contests. (Comp. Eustath, ad M. p. 1335.) But 


. Agonius is more especially used as a surname of 
Hermes, who presides over all kinds of solemn 


contests. CAyaves, Paus. v.14. § 7; Pind. Olymp. 
yi. 133, with the Schol.) [L. S. 

© AGORA'CRITUS (Ayopárpiros), a famous 
statuary and sculptor, born in the island of Paros, 
who flourished from about OL 85 to OL 88. (Plin. 
H. N. xxxvi. 5. s 4.) He was the favourite 
pupil of Phidias (Paus. ix. 34. § 1), who is even 
said by Pliny to have inscribed some of his 
own works with the name of his disciple. Only 


four of his productions are mentioned, viz. a statue 


of Zeus and one of the Itonian Athene in the 
temple of that goddess at Athens (Paus. l e); a 
statue, probably of Cybele, in the temple of the 
Great Goddess at Athens (Plin. 1. ¢.); and the 
Respecting this last work 


account which Pliny gives of it is, that Agoracritus 
contended with Alcamenes (another distinguished 
disciple of Phidias) in making a statue of Venus; 
and that the Athenians, through an undue par- 
tiality towards their countryman, awarded the 
victory to Aleamenes. -Agoracritus, indignant at 
his defeat, made some slight alterations so as to 
change his Venus into a Nemesis, and sold it to 


the people of Rhamnus, on condition that it should 


not be set up in Athens. Pausanias (i. 33. § 2), 


without saying a word about Agoracritus, says 
that the Rhamnusinan Nemesis was the werk of 
` Phidias, and was made out of the block of Parian 


marble which the Persians under Datis and | 


Artaphernes brought with them for the purpose of 
getting up a trophy. (See Thestetus and Parme- 


nio; Authol. Gr. Planud, iv. 12, 221, 222.) This 


account however has been. rejected as involving 
a confusion of the ideas connected by the Greeks 


with the goddess Nemesis. The statue moreover 
was not of Parian, but of Pentelie marble. (Un- 


edited Antiquities of Altea, p. 43.) Strabo (ix. 
p. 896), Tzetzes (Chiliad. vi. 154), Suidas and 


Photius give other variations in speaking of this 
statue. It seems generally agreed that Pliny’s 


_ account of the matter is right in the main ; and 
- there have been various dissertations on the way 


in which a statue of Venus could have been 
changed into one of Nemesis. (Winekelmann, 
Stimmiliche Werke von J. Eiselein, vol. v. p. 364 ; 


< Zoëga, Abhandlungen, pp. 56—62; K. O, Muller, 
Arch. d. Kunst, pe 102.) 


1G. P. M] 
AGORAEA and AGORAEUS (‘Ayoosia and 


- Ayopatos), are epithets given to several divinities 
“who were considered as the protectors of the as- 
semblies of the people in the dyopd, such as Zeus. 
(Paus: Hi. 11.8 8, v.15. § 3), Athena (ii. 11. 
-8 8), Artemis (v. 15.93), and Hermes. (i. 15. 


&. 


ELH 8 7yin 17S L) As Hermes was the 
god of commerce, this surname seems to have re- : , 
- ference to the dyopd as the market-place. [L.S.] | his extraordinary ability as a general, his great 
_. AGRAEUS (Aypatos), the hunter, a surname | pov 
of Apollo. After he had killed the lion of Cithae- 
< Ton, a temple was erected to him by Alcathous at 
Megara under the name of Apollo Agraens. (Paus. 
41.9 45 Eustath. ad I p. 361.) 
 AGRAULOS or AGRAULE (“Aypauags. or 
 "Aypauad). 1. A daughter of Actaeus, the first 


| AGRICOLA, — eer fs ae 
king of Athens. By her husband, Cecrops, she 

became the mother of Erysichthon, Agraulos, 
Herse, and Pandrosos.. (Apollod. iii. 14. § 2; 
Paus. i, 2. § 5.) ets PEs a eres 

2. A daughter of Cecrops and Agraulos, and 

mother of Alcippe by Ares. This Agraulos is 

an important personage in the stories of Attica, 
and there were three different legends about her, 
]. According to Pausanias (i. 18. § 2) and Hyginus 
(Fab. 166), Athena gave to her and her sisters 
Krichthonius in a chest, with the express command 
not to open it. But Agraulos and Herse could 
not control their curiosity, and opened it; where- 
upon they were seized with madness at the sight 
of Erichthonius, and threw themselves from the 
steep rock of the Acropolis, or according to Hyginus 
into the sea. 2, According to Ovid (Afeé. 31.710, 
&e.), Agraulos and her sister survived their open- ` 
ing the chest, and the former, who had instigated. 
her sister to open it, was punished in this manner. 

Hermes came to Athens during the celebration of. 

the Panathenaea, and fell in love with Herse. — 
Athena made Agraulos so jealous of her sister, that- 
she even attempted to prevent the god entering 
the house of Herse. But, indignant at such pre-. 
sumption, he changed Agraulos. into a stone, 
Ə. The third legend represents Agraulos in a 
totally diferent light. Athens was at one time 
involved in a long-protracted war, and an oracle 
declared that it would cease, if some one would 
sacrifice himself for the good of his country. 
Agraulos came forward and threw herself down 
the Acropolis. The Athenians, in gratitude for 


this, bnilt her a temple on the Acropolis, in which 


it subsequently became customary for the young 
Athenians, on receiving their first suit of armour, 
to take an oath that they would always defend 
their country to the last. (Suid. and Hesych, s. ww | 
“Aypavdos; Ulpian, ad Demosth. de fals. lega; He- 
rod, viii. 58; Plut. Aled. 15; Philochorus, Fragm. 
p. 18, ed. Siebelis.)) One of the Attic O7por 


(Agraule) derived its name from this heroine, and = 


a festival and mysteries were celebrated at Athens — 


in honour of her, (Steph. Byz. s.u, Aypavads 7 T 


Lobeck, Aglacph. p. 895 Diet. of Ant. p. 30, a) - 


According to Porphyry (De Abstiz. ab animal. 2), 


she was also worshipped in Cyprus, where human — 
sacrifices were offered to her down to a very late 
time. LESS: 


He wrote a work Nepi ‘Oxewrduer (concerning pèr- 
sons of the same name). He cannot have lived 
earlier than the reign of Hadrian, as in his work 
he spoke of an Apollonius who lived in the time of. 
that emperor. | a deat oo PO sea Nh] 
AGREUS (Aypeds), a hunter, occurs as a sur~ 
name of Pan and Aristaeus. (Pind, Pyth: ix. 1155 
Apollon. Rhod. ii. 507; Diod. iv. 81; Hesych. sug | 
Salmas. ad Solin. p81) SP 
- AGRICOLA, GNAEUS JULIUS, is one of 
the most remarkable men whom we meet with in _ 
the times of the first twelve emperors of Rome, for- 


powers, shewn in his government of Britain, 


love whieh he commanded in all the private rela-~ — 
Mans of lifes. o e a ee lg ee 
_. His life of 55 years (from June 13th, A.D. 37, — 


AGRESPHON (Aypéogav), a Greek gram- ` 
marian mentioned by Suidas. (s. v. “AmoAAdvios,) 


and borne. witness to by the deep and universal 
feeling excited in Rome by his death (Tac. Agric. =. 
43), his singular integrity, and the esteem and 


76 woh AGRICOLA? 2 eens SR os AGRIPPA. | 

earricd him northwards to the Taus,* probably 

the Solway Frith; and the fourth (a. D. 81) was 
taken up in fortifying and taking. possession of 
this tract, and advancing as far north as the Friths 
of Clyde and Forth. In the fifth campaign (a. D. 
82), he was engaged in subduing the tribes on 
the promontory opposite Ireland. In the sixth 
(a.D. 83), he explored with his fleet and land 
forces the coast of Fife and Forfar, coming now 
for the first time into contact with the true Caledo- 
nians. They made a night attack on his camp 
(believed to be at Loch Ore, where ditches and 
other traces of a Roman camp are still to be seen), 
and succeeded in nearly destroying the ninth legion; 
but in the general battle, which followed, they 
were repulsed. The seventh and last campaign (A. D. 
84) gave Agricola complete and entire possession 
of the country, up to the northernmost point 
which he had reached, by a most decided victory 


to the 23rd August, A. D. 93) extends through the 
reigns of the nine emperors from Caligula to Domi- | 
tian. He was born at the Roman colony of Forum 
< Julii, the modern Fréjus in Provence. His father. 
‘was Julius Graecinus of senatorian rank ; his mo- 
ther Julia Procilla, who throughout his education | 
seems to have watched with great care and to 
have exerted great influence over him. He studied 
philosophy (the usnal education of a Roman of 
higher rank) from his earliest youth at Marseilles. 
. His first military service was under Suetonius 
~ Paulinus in Britain (a. D. 60), in the relation of 
Contubernalis. (See Diet. of Aut. p. 284, a.) Hence 
he returned to Rome, was married to Domitia 
Decidiana, and went the round of the magistracies ; 
the quaestorship in Asia (a. D. 63), under the pro- 
consul Salvius Titianus, where his integrity was 
shewn by his refusal to join the proconsul in the 
ordinary system of extortion in the Roman pro- 
vinces; the tribunate and the praetorship,—in 
Nero's time mere nominal. offices, filled with dan- 
— ger to the man who held them, in which a prudent 
inactivity was the only safe course. By Galba 
(a. D. 69) he was appointed to examine the sacred 
property of the temples, that Nero’s system. of 
robbery (Sueton. Ner. 32) might be stopped, In 
the same year he lost his mother; it was in re- 
turning from her funeral in Liguria, that he heard 
of Vespasian’s accession, and immediately joined 
his party. Under Vespasian his first service was 
the command of the 20th legion in Britain. (A. D. 
70.) On his return, he was raised by the emperor 
to the rank of patrician, and set over the province 
-~ of Aquitania, which he held for three years. (A. D. 
> 74-76.) He was recalled to Rome to be elected 
-i consul (A.D. 77), and Britain, the great scene of 
-> his power, was given to him, by general consent, 
as his province. | an 
< .In this year he betrothed his daughter to the 
historian Tacitus ; in the following he gave her to 
‘him in marriage, and was made governor of Britain, 
and one of the college of pontifls, 2200 
- > Agricola was the twelfth Roman general who 
had been in Britain; he was the only one who 
completely effected the work of subjugation to the 
` Romans, not more by his consummate military 
< skill, than by his masterly policy in reconciling the 
3ritons to that yoke which hitherto they had so 
ill borne. He taught them the arts and luxuries of 
civilised life, to settle in towns, to build comfort- 
-able dwelling-houses and temples. He, established 
a system of education for the sons of the British 
- chiefs, amongst whom at last the Roman language 
“was. spoken, and the Roman toga wom as a 
fashionable dress. | 2 
< He was full seven years in Britain, from the 
year A.D. 78 to A. D. 84. The last conquest of his 
. predecessor Julius Frontinus had been that of the 
` Silures (South Wales); and the last action of 
Agricola’s command was the action at the foct of 
the Grampian hills, which put him in possession of 
the whole of Britain as far north as the northern 
boundary of Perth and Argyle. His first campaign 
: z D. 78) was oceupied in the reconquest of Mona 
(Anglesea), and the Ordovices (North Wales), the 
strongholds of the Druids; and the remainder of | 
. this year, with the next, was given to making the 
before-mentioned arrangements for the security of 
the Roman dominion in the already conquered 
~~ parts of Britain, The third campaign (a. D. 80) 


Galgacus (as it is believed, from the Roman and 
British remains found there, and from the two 
tumuli or sepulchral cairns) on the moor of Murdoch 
at the foot of the Grampian hills. In this campaign 
his fleet sailed northwards from the coast of Fife 
round Britain to the Trutulensian harbour (sup- 
posed to be Sandwich), thus for the first time dis- 
covering Britain to be an island. He withdrew 


84) was recalled by the jealous Domitian. 

On his return to Rome, he lived in retirement, 
and when the government either of Asia or Africa 
would have fallen to him, he considered it more 


his death was, as his biographer plainly hints, 


sal feeling as alone fit to meet the exigency of 
times in which the Roman arms had sutfered re- 
peated reverses in Germany and the countries 
north of the Danube. Dion Cassius (Ixvi. 20) says 
expressly, that he was killed by Domitian.. 

In this account we can do no more than refer to 
the beautiful and interesting description given by 
Tacitus (Agric. 89—46) of his life during his re- 
tirement from office, his death, his person, and his 


home in that dreary time, shewed itself during the 
seven years in which it was unfettered in Britain, 
as great and wise and good. (Tacitus, Agricola.) 
There is an epigram of Antiphilus in the Greek 
Anthology (Anih. Bruneck. ii. 180) upon an Agri- 


celebrated one of this name. See fC T. A.] 
AGRIO'NIUS (‘Aypidmos), a surname of 

Dionysus, under which he was worshipped at 

Orchomenus in Boeotia, and from which his festi- 


or Copas.) He was the author of an account of the 
Olympie victors, eat LOAM Ta 
 AGRIPPA, an ancient name among the Ro- 


orthe Frith of Tay, see Chalmers’ Caledonia. 


J 
E 


over the assembled Caledonians under their general 


his army into winter quarters, and soon after (A. D. 


prudent to decline the honour. He died a.p. 983; 
either immediately caused or certainly hastened — 


by the emissaries of the emperor, who could not- 
bear the presence of a man pointed out by univer- 


character, which though it had no field of action at 


cola, which is commonly supposed to refer to the © 


val Agrionia in that place derived its name. (Diet. 
of Ant. p. 30; Miller, Orchom. p. 166, &e.) [L.-S] 
 AGRI/OPAS, a writer spoken of by Pliny. (ZZ. 
N. vill, 22, where some of the MSS. have Acopas. 


mans, was first used as a praenomen, and after- 
wards as a cognomen. It frequently occurs as a- 


* As to whether the Taus was the Solway Frith 


| 


“matians.: 
oii, 40° § 3.) 
AGRIPPA, D. HATERIUS, S, called. by Ta 
tus (Ann. ii 51): the. propinquus of. Germanicus, | 
was tribune of Lae plebs: A.D. 15, praetor A. D. 17, 
-Cand consula. p. 22. His moral character was 
very low, and he is spoken of in a. D. 32, 
ne the destruction of many ` illustrious _ men, : Ja 


AGRIPPA. 


cognomen in the early times of the empire, brt not 
under the republic. One of the mythical kings of 
Alba is calied by this name. (Liv. i. 3.) “Ac: 


cording to Aulus Gellius (xvi. 16), Pliny (Æ. N 


vii. 6. s. 8), and Solinus (1), the word signifies a- 


birth, at which the child is presented with its feet 
foremost; but their derivation of it from degre par- 


-tus or pes is absurd enough. (Comp. Sen. Oed. 813.) 


AGRIPPA (Ay pintas), a sceptical philosopher, 
only known to have lived later than Aenesidemus, 
the contemporary of Cicero, from whom he is said 
to have been the fifth in descent. He is quoted 
by Diogenes Laertius, who probably wrote about 
the time of M. Antoninus. The “five grounds of 
doubt” (of mévre rpdmot), which are given by 
Sextus Empiricus asa summary of the later scepti- 
cism, are ascribed by Diogenes Laertius (ix. 88) to 
Agrippa. 

T. The first of these argues from the uncertainty 
of the rules of common life, and of the opinions of 
philosophers. II. The second from the “ rejectio 
ad infinitum:” all proof requires some further 
proof, and so on to infinity. IIT. All things are 
changed as their relations become changed, or, as 
we look upon them in different points of view. 


IV. The truth asserted is merely an hypothesis or, 


V. involves a vicious circle. (Sextus Empiricus, 
Pyrrhon. Hypot. i. 15.) 


With reference to these wévre rpómo it need 


only be remarked, that the first and third are a 
short summary of the ten original grounds of doubt 
which were the basis of the earlier scepticism. 
{Pyne HON, ] The three additional ones shew a 


pa progress in the sceptical system, and a transition 
` from the common objections derived from the falli- 
bility of sense and opinion, to more abstract and 
‘metaphysical grounds of doubt. 


They seem to 
mark a new attempt to systematize the sceptical 
philosophy and adapt it to the spirit of a later age. 
(Ritter, Geschichte der Philosophie, xii. 4.) [B. i ] 


AGRIPPA, M. ASI/NIUS, consul a.D. 25, 


died A. D. 26, was descended from a family more 


illustrious: than ancient, and did not disgrace it by 
his mode of life. 


(Tac. Ann. iv. 34, 61. Á) 
AGRIPPA CASTOR CAyplrmas Kdorwp), 
about A, D. 135, praised as a historian by Euse- 
bius, and for his learning by St Jerome (de Viris 
Jllusir. c. 21), lived in the reign of Hadrian. He 
wrote against the twenty -four books of the Alex- 
andrian “Gnostic Basilides, on the Gospel. Quota- 
tions are made from his work by Eusebius. (Fist. 
Eveles, iv. 7; see Gallandi’s Bibliotheca Patrum, 
vol. i. p. 830.) TA. J. C.] 
AGRIPPA, FON TEIUS. 


A. D, 19, as offering his danghter for a vestal v vir- 


l gin. (Tac. Ann. i. 30, 86.) | 
2. Probably the son of the preceding, command- 


ed the province of Asia with pro-consular power, 


A.D. 69, and was recalled from thence by Vespa- 


sian, and placed over Moesia in A. p. 70. He 
was shortly afterwards killed in battle by a the Sar- 
(Tac. Hist. iii. 46 ee R 


ac. Ann. i. TT, ih 51, Äi, 49, $2, Ni Bed) 


pelled to fly. 


‘J. One of the ac- 
—cusers of Libo, A.D. 16, is again mentioned in 


A Jud. Jof Berytus he built a theatre eo 
: | baths, and porticoes. The suspicions of Clandius ee 
prevented him from finishing the impregnable e fore: 


tifications with which he had begun to surronnd ie 


as plot- | p : 


“AGRIPPAL se a 
AGRIPPA, HERODES I. (Hpaëns? Ayptrras), | 
called. by Josephus (Ant. Jud. xvii, 2. § 2), 


Agrippa the Great,” was the'son of Aristobulus _ 


and Berenice, and grandson of Herod the Great, 


| Shortly before the death of his grandfather, he 


came to Rome, where he was educated with the 
future emperor Claudius, and Drusus the son of 
Tiberius. He squandered his property in giving 

sumptuous entertainments to gratify his princely | 
friends, and in hestowing largesses on the freed- 
men of the emperor, and became so deeply involved 
in debt, that he was compelled to fly from Rome, . 
and betook himself to a fortress at Malatha in - 

Idumaca. Through the mediation of his wife 
Cypros, with his sister Herodias, the wife of He- 
rodes Antipas, he was allowed to take up his- 
abode at. Tiberias, and received the rank of aedile 
in that city, with a small yearly income. But hav- 
ing quarrelled with his brother-in-law, he fled to 
Flaccus, the proconsul of Syria, Soon afterwards 
he was convicted, through “the information of his 


brother Aristobulus, of “having received a bribe- 
from the Damascenes, who wis hed to purchase his 


influence with the proconsul, and was again com- 
He was arrested as he was about to. 
sail for Italy, for a sum of money which he owed 


to the treasury of Caesar, but made his escape, and 


reached Alexandria, where his wife succeeded in 


procuring a supply of ae from Alexander the. 


Alabarch. He then set sail, and landed at Puteoli. 
He was favourably received by Tiberius, who en- 
trusted him with the education of his grandson — 
Tiberius. He also formed an intimacy with Caius — 
Caligula. Having one day incautiously expressed 


a wish that the latter might soon succeed to the 


throne, his words were reported by his freedman 
Eutychus to Tiberius, who forthwith threw him 
into prison. Caligula, on his accession (A. D. 37), 

set him at liberty, and gave him the tetrarchies of 
Lysanias (Abilene) and Philippus (Batanaea, — 
Trachonitis, and Auranitis). He also presented 


him with a golden chain of equal weight with the 


iron one which he had worn in prison. In the- 
following year Agrippa took possession of his king- 
dom, and after the banishment of Herodes Antipas, 
the tetrarchy of the latter was added to min domi» : 

nions. 


the time in Rome, materially assisted. Claudius in 


gaining possession of the empire. Asa reward for. 
his services, Judaea and Samaria were annexed to 


his dominions, which were now even more exten- 


sive than those of Herod the Great. He was also ae 


invested with the consular dignity, and a league : 
was publicly made with him by Claudius in the | 
forum. At his request, the kingdom of Chalcis 
was given to his brother Herodes. (A. D, 41.) He 
then 7 went to Je erusalem, where he offered sacrifices, 
and suspended in the treasury of the temple the 


golden chain which Caligula had given him. His = 
government was mild and gentle, and he was exs 0 


ceedingly popular amongst. the Jews. In the city 
and amphitheatre, 


Jerus Jem. His friendship was courted. by many 
f tl neighhourin g kings and rulers. It wa 

obably to increase his popularity ane ‘the Jews 
at He a the. aporta J an the 5 Dredge of - 


On the death of Caligula, aia chy was at T: 


a8 ` AGRIPPA. 


| merely by such acts that he strove to win their 
favour, as we see from the way in which, at the 


- risk of his own life, or at least of his liberty, he | 
Interceded. with. Caligula on behalf of the Jews, 


when that emperor was attempting to set up his 
statue in the temple at Jerusalem. The manner 
of his death, which took place at Caesarea in the 


>o game year, as he was exhibiting games in honour 


of the emperor, is related in Acts xii, and is con- 
firmed in all essential points by Josephus, who 
| repeats Agrippa’s words, in which he acknowledged 
the justice of the punishment thus inflicted on him. 
After lingering five days, he a in the fifty- 
fourth year of his age. 

By his wife Cypros he had a son named Agrippa, 
and. three daughters, Berenice, who first married 
her uncle Herodes, king of Chalcis, afterwards 

lived with her brother Agrippa, and subsequently 
married Polamo, king of Cilicia ; she is alluded to 
by Juvenal (Sad. vi. 156); Mariamne, and Drusilla, 
who married Fe lix, the procurator. of Judaea, (Jo- 
- seph. Ant, Jud. xvii. 1. § 2, xviii. 5-8, xix. ao; 
o Bell, Jud, i 28. $ 1, ii. 9. 11; Dion Cass, Ix, 8 
Euseb, Hist. Eda? ii, 10.) [6 P.M. o 
AGRIPPA, HERO’DES II., the son of Agrippa 
I., was educated at the court of the emperor Clau- 
dius, and at the time of his father’s death was only 
seventeen years old. . Claudius therefore kept him 


at Rome, and sent Cuspius Fadus as procurator of 


the kingdom, which thus again became a Roman 
province. 
Chalcis (A, D. 48), his little principality, with the 

_ right of superintending the temple and appointing 
the high priest, was given to Agrippa, who four 
` o years afterwards received in its stead the tetrar- 
<- chies formerly held by Philip and Lysanias, with 
_ the title of king. In A.D. 55, Nero added the 
elties of Tiberias and Taricheae in Galilee, and 
- Julias, with fourteen villages near it, in Peraea. 
l Agrippa expended large sums in beautifying Jeru- 
salem and other cities, especially Berytus. His 


partiality for the: latter rendered him unpopular 


=. amongst his own subjects, and the capricious man- 
ner in which he appointed and deposed the high 
_ priests, with some other acts which were distasteful, 

_ made him an object of dislike to the Jews. Bo 
fore the outbreak of the war with the Romans, 
Agrippa attempted in vain to dissuade the people 
from rebelling. When the war was begun, he 
sided. with the Romans, and was wounded at the 
siege of Gamala, After the capture of Jerusalem, 
he ‘went with his sister Berenice to Rome, where 
-he was invested with the dignity of praetor. He 
died in the seventieth year of his age, in the third 
year of the reign of Trajan. He was the last 
prince of the house of the T It was before 
- this Agrippa that the apostle Paul made his de- 
fence. (4. D. 60. Acts. xxv. xxvi.) He lived on 


terms of intimacy with the historian Josephus, 


“ho has preserved two of the letters he sei 


from him. (Joseph. Ant. Jud. xvii. 5. § 4, xix. 9. 
7.§$1,8.$ 4 &11, 9.843) 
| and Augustus. | 
| B.C. 44, Agrippa was one of those intimate friends 
AGRIPPA, MARCIUS, aman of the lowest | 
i was appointed by Macrinus in B. c. 217, 
| “first. to the: government of Pannonia and after- 
wards to that of Dacia. (Dion. Cass. Ixxviii. 13.) 
He seems to be the same person as the Marcius 
Agrippa, admiral of the fleet, who i is s mentioned hy ie 


Tig 2, xx. 1. § 3,5. § 2, 
o Bel Jud. ii. 11. § 6, 12. $1, 16,17. § 1, iv. 1. $3; 
(Pits. 545 Phot, cod, 83y {C. P. M] ` 


origin, 


"prison. 1G. D, Ad, Acts, xii.) - te was "aot Gein | 
| Caracallus, 


On the death ‘of H erodes, king of 


B. €. 63, 
scended from a very obscure family. 
of twenty he studied at Apollonia in Illyria, toge- 


ately to Rome. 
and charged him to receive the oath of fidelity from ~ 
several legions which had declared in his favour. 
Having been chosen consul in B. c. 43, Octavius 
gave to his friend Agrippa the delicate commission 


| AGRIPPA. 


| Spartianus a as privy to the death of Antoninus 


(Anton. Car. 6.) - 

-AGRIPPA MENENIUS. -[Menanres.] | 
AGRIPPA PO’STUMUS, a posthumous son 
of M. Vipsanius Agrippa, by Julia, the daughter of © 
Augustus, was born in B.c.:12.. He was adopted 


by “Augustus together with Tiberius in A. D. 4, 


and he assumed the toga virilis in the following 
year, A. D. 5. (Suet. Ovtar. 6 4, 65; Dion Cass, 
liv. 29, ly. 22.) Notwithstanding his adoption he 
was afterwar ds banished by Augustus to the island 
of Planasia, on the coast of Corsica, a disgrace 
which he incurred on account of his savage and 
intractable character; but he was not guilty of 
any crime. There he was under the surveillance 
of soldiers, and Augustus obtained a senatuscon- 
sultum by which the banishment was legally con- 
firmed for the time of his life. ‘The property of 
Agrippa was assigned by Augustus to the treasury 
of the army. It is said that during his captivity 
he received the visit of Augustus, “who secretly 
went to Planasia, accompanied by Fabius Maxi- 
mus. Augustus and Agrippa, both deeply affected, 

shed tears when they met, and. it was ‘beliew- 

ed that Agrippa would be restored to liberty. 

But the news of this visit reached Livia, the 
mother of Tiberius, and Agrippa remained a cap- 
tive. After the accession of Tiberius, i in asp. lh 

Agrippa was murdered by a centurion, who en- 
tered his prison and killed him after a long 

struggle, for Agrippa was a man of great bodily 


fe Twn) 
strength. When the centurion afterwards went : 


‘Tiberius to give him an account of the execution, 


the emperor denied having given any order for it, 
and it is very probable that Livia was the secret 
author of the crime, There was a rumour that 
Augustus had left an order for the execution of- 
Agrippa, but this is positively contradicted by 
Tacitus, (Tac. Ann. i. ge Dion Cass. Iv. 32, 
lvii. 3; Suet. Z. C, Tib, 22 ; Vellei. i ii. 104, 112.) 
After the death of Agrippa, a slave of the name 
of Clemens, who was not informed of the murder, 
landed on Planasia with the intention of restoring 
Agrippa to liberty and carrying him off to the 
army in Germany. When he heard of what had 
taken place, he tried to profit by his great resem- 
blance to the murdered captive, and he gave him- 
self cut as Agrippa. He landed at € Jstia, and 
found many who believed him, or affected to 


believe him, but he was seized and put to death 


by order of Tiberius. (Tac. Ann. ii. 39, 40.) 
The name of Agrippa Caesar is found on a medal 
of Corinth. [W. P.] 
AGRIPPA, VIBULE’N US, a Roman knight, 
who took poison in the senate house at the time of - 


his trial, a. D. 36; he had brought the poison with 


him in a ring. (Tac. Ann. vi. 40; Dion, Cass. 
lviii. 21.) | | , 

AGRIPPA, M. VIPSA’NIUS, was born in 
He was the son of Lucius, and was de- 
At the age 


ther with young Octavius, afterwards Octavianus 
After the murder of J. Caesar in. 


of Octavius, who advised him to praceed immedi- 
Octavius took Agrippa with him, 


a AGRIPPA. E a A ae AGRIPPA, oy ie 
s of nioseentiing C: Cassius, one of the murderers of] on which we still read the inscription: “M. Agrippa: 
J. Caesar. At the outbreak of the Perusinian war | L. F. Cos. Tertium fecit.* (Dion Cass. xlix. 43, 
between Octavius, now Octavianus, and L. Anto- | Hii 27; Plin. H. N. xxxvi. 15, s. 24 $3; Strab. 
nius, in B. c. 41, Agrippa, who was then praetor, | v. p. 285; Frontin. De Aguaed. 9.) : 
commanded part of the forces of Octavianus, and | When the war broke out between Octavianus 
after distinguishing himself by skilful manoeuvres, and M. Antonius, Agrippa was appointed com- 
besieged L. Antonius in Perusia. He took the mander-in-chief of the fleet, B. c. 32. He took, 
town in B. C. 40, and towards the end of the same | Methone in the Peloponnesus, Leucas, Patrae, and 
| year retook Sipontum, which had fallen into the | Corinth; and in the battle of Actium (B. c. 81) 
hands of M. Antonius. In B. c. 38, Agrippa ob- | where he commanded, the victory was mainly 
tained fresh success in Gaul, bets he quelled a| owing to his skill. On his return to Rome in 
revolt of the native chiefs ; he also penetrated into | p. c. 30, Octavianus, now Augustus, rewarded 
Germany as far as the country of thé Catti, and | him with a “ vexillum caeruleum,” or sca-preen 
tr ansplanted the Ubii to the left bank of the | flag. : | 
Rhine; whereupon he turned his arms against the In B. c. 28, Agrippa became consul for the second 
povelted Aquitani, whom he soon brought to obe- | time with Augustus, and about this time married 
dience. Eis victories, especially those in “Aquitania, Marcella, the niece of Augustus, and the daughter 7 
contributed much to securing the power of Octavi- | of his sister Octavia. His former wife, Pomponia, . 
anus, and he was recalled by him to undertake the | the daughter of T. Pomponius Atticus, was cither 
command of the war against Sex. Pompeius, | dead or “divorced. In the following year, B. c. 27, 
which was on the point of breaking out, B. c. 87. | he was again consul the third time with Augustus. 
Octavianus offered him a triumph, “which Agrippa | In B.c. 25, Agrippa accompanied Augustus: to 
declined, but < accepted the consulship, to which he- the war against the Cantabrians. About “this time 
was promoted by Octavianus in B. c. 37. Dion jealousy arose between him and his brother-in-law 
Cassius (xlviii. 49) seems to say that he was con- Marcellus, the nephew of Augustus, and who ~~ 
sul when he went to Gaul, but the words úráreve | seemed to be destined as his successor. Augustus, 
è wera Aouxiov Td¢AAov seem to be suspicious, | anxious to prevent differences that might have had 
| DE ss they are to be inserted a little higher, after | serious consequences for him, sent Agrippa AS. pro- 
the passage, T © Aypirra thy tot vavrucod | consul to Syria. Agrippa of course left Rome, but 
mapacneuny eyxeploas, which refer to an event | he stopped at Mitylene in the island of Lesbos, 
which took place during the consulship of Agrippa. | leaving the government of Syria to his legate. 
For, immediately afer his promotion to this dig- | The apprehensions of Augustus were removed by . 
nity, he was charged by Octavianus with the con- | the death of Marcellus in B. c. 23, and Agrippa 
struction of a fleet, ile was the more necessary, | immediately returned to Rome, where he was the 
as Sextus Pompey was master of the sea. | more anxiously expected, as troubles had broken 
Agrippa, in a “thoughts and deeds were | out during the election of the consuls in Bc. 21. 
never separated (Vellei. ii. 79), executed this “Augustus. resolved to receive his faithful friend 
order with prompt energy. The Lucrine lake ‘into his own family, and accordingly induced him 
near Balae was transformed by him into a safe | to divorce his wife Marcella, and ees Julia, the 
harbour, which he called the Julian port in honour | widow of Marcellus and the daughter of cab | 
of Octavianus, and where he exercised his sailors | by his third hace Seribonia. (Bc. 21.) A 
amd mariners till they were able to encounter the | In B c. 19, Agrippa went into Gaul. “He. paci- 
7 experienced sailors of Pompey. In B.c. 36, Agrip- | fied the turbulent natives, and constructed. four 
pa defeated Sex. Pompey first at Mylae, and after- | great public roads and a splendid aqueduct at ` 
wards at Naulochus on the coast of ‘Sicily, and the | Nemausus (Nimes). From thence he proceeded _ 
latter of these victories broke the naval supremacy | to Spain and subdued the Cantabrians aftera short 
of Pompey. He reecived in consequence the ho- | but bloody and obstinate struggle; but, in accord- 
nour of a naval crown, which was first. conferred | ance with his usual prudence, he neither announced ae 
npon him; though, according to other authorities, | his victories in pompous letters to the senate, nor - — 
M. Varro was the first who obtained it from Pom- | did he accept a triumph which oe offered 
pey the Great. (Vellei ii. 8l Liv, Epit. 129; | him. In B. c, 18, he was invested with the tribu- ~ 
Dion Cass. xlix. 14; Plin. Æ. N. xvi 3. s. 4; Virg. | nician power for five years together with Augustus; 
Aen. viii. 684.) | and in the following - year (B..c 17), his two sons, 
In B. c. 35, Agrippa had. dhe command of ie Caius and Lucius, were adopted by Augustus. n 
war in Illyria, and afterwards served under Octa- | At the close of the year, he accepted an invita- 
vianus, when the latter had proceeded to that coun- | tion of Herod the Great, and went to Jerusa- 
try. On his return, he voluntarily accepted the | lem. He Peno the military colony of Berytus 
aedileship i in B.c. 83, although he had been consul, | (Beyrut), thence he proceeded in B. c. 16 to the 
and expended immense sums of money upon great | Pontus Euxinus, and compelled - the Bosporani to 
public works. He restored the Appian, Mareian, | accept Polemo for their king and to restore the 
and Anienian aqueduets, constructed a new one, | Roman eagles which had been taken by Mithri- . 
fifteen miles in length, from the Tepula to Rome, | dates. - On his return he stayed some time in ` 
to which he gave the name of the Julian, in honour | Tonia, where he granted privileges to the Jews 
of Octavianus, and had an immense number of | whose cause was pleaded by Herod (Joseph. Antiq. 
smaller water-works made, to distribute the water | Jud. xvi. 2 2), and then proceeded to Rome, where ` 
within the town. . He also had the large cloaca of | he arrived in B. c. 13. After his tribunician power _ 
Tarquinius Prisens entirely cleansed.. ‘THis various | had. been prolonged: for five years, he went to Pate oe), 
works were adorned with statues by the: first ar nonia to restore, tranquillity to that province. | He. 
tists of Rome. These splendid buildings he aug- | returned in B. c. 12, after having been successful ~~ 
mented in B. €. 27, during his third consulship, by as usual, and Sinead to Campania. There he died o- 
ae several ona and among these was ae eee, unexpectedly, i in the month of f March, 2 B. C 12, mo oe : 


ag 
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his 51st year. His body was | N 
and was buried in the mausoleum of Augustus, 
who. himself pronounced a funeral oration over it, 


Dion Cassius tells us (lii. 1, &c.), that in the year 
_B. €. 29 Augustus assembled his friends and coun- 


‘sellors, Agrippa and Maecenas, demanding their 
opinion as to whether it would be advisable for 


him to usurp monarchical power, or to restore to 


the nation its former republican government. 
` This is corroborated by Suetonius (Octav. 28), 
who says that. Augustus twice deliberated. upon 
that subject. The speeches which Agrippa and 
Maecenas delivered on this occasion are given by 
Dion Cassius; but the artificial character of them 
- makes them suspicious. However it does not seem 

likely from the general character of Dion Cassius 
as a historian that these speeches are invented by 
him;:and it is not improbable, and such a suppo- 
‘sition suits entirely the character of Augustus, 
that those speeches were really pronounced, though 
preconcerted between Augustus and his counsellors 


to make the Roman nation believe that the fate of 


the republic was still, a matter of discussion, and 
that Augustus would not assume monarchical power 
till he had been convinced that it was necessary 
for the welfare of the nation. Besides, Agrippa, 
who ‘according to Dion Cassius, advised Augustus 
to restore the republic, was a man whose political 
opinions had evidently a monarchical tendency. 
- Agrippa was one of the most distinguished and 
important men of the age of Augustus. 
must be considered as a chief support of the rising 
monarchical. constitution, and without Agrippa 
Augustus could scarcely have succeeded in making 
himself the absolute master of the Roman empire. 
Dion Cassius (liv. 29, &c.), Velleius Paterculus 
(ii. 79), Seneca (Ep. 94), and Horace (Od. i. 6), 
‘speak with equal admiration of his merits, 


Pliny constantly refers to the “ Commentarii” of 


Agrippa as an authority (Elenchus, iii. iv. v. vi, 


comp. iii, 2), which may indicate certain official 


‘lists drawn up by him in the measurement of the 
Roman world under. Augustus [Auruicus], in 
which he may have taken part. 


Agrippa left several children. By his first wife 


Pomponia, he had Vipsania, who was married to 
-Tiberius Caesar, the successor of Augustus. By 
_ his second wife, Marcella, he had several children 

who are not mentioned; and by his third wife, 
Julia, he had two daughters, Julia, married to 
L. Aemilius Paullus, and Agrippina married. to 
Germanicus, and three sons, Caius [Cazsar, C.], 
- Lucius [Causar, L.], and Acrippa Postumus, 
(Dion Cass. lib. 45-54; Liv. Epit. 117-136; 
< Appian, Bell. Civ. lib. 5; Suet. Octav.; Frandsen, 
M. Vipsanius Agrippa, eine historische Untersuchung 
über dessen Leben und Wirken, Altona, 1836.) 


- There are several medals of Agrippa: in the one 
figured below, he is represented with a naval 


crown; on the reverse is Neptune indicating his 
“success by sea. 7 fed: Webel? 


carried to Rome,’ 


He 


the Roman people. (Tac. Ann. iii, 1, &e.) 
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 AGRIPPY NA I., the youngest daughter of M: 
Vipsanius Agrippa and of Julia, the daughter of » 


Augustus, was born some time before B. c. 12. 
She married Caesar Germanicus, the son of Drusus 
Nero Germanicus, by whom she had nine chil- 


dren. Agrippina was gifted with great powers 


of mind, a noble character, and all the moral 
and physical qualities that constituted the model 
of a Roman matron: her love for her husband was 
sincere and lasting, her chastity was spotless, her 
fertility was a virtue in the eyes of the Romans, 
and her attachment to her children was an emi- 
nent feature of her character. She yielded to one 
dangerous passion, ambition. Augustus shewed 
her particular attention and attachment. (Sueton. 
Calig. 8.) n a i, 

At the death of Augustus in A. D. 14, she was 
on the Lower Rhine with Germanicus, who com- 
manded the legions there. : Her husband was the 
idol. of the army, and the legions on the Rhine, 
dissatisfied with the accession of Tiberius, mani- 
fested their intention of proclaiming Germanicus 
master of the state. Tiberius hated and. dreaded 
Germanicus, and he shewed as much antipathy to 
Agrippina, as he had love to her elder sister, his 
first wife. In this perilous situation, Germanicus 
and Agrippina saved themselves by their prompt 
energy ; he quelled the outbreak and pursued the 
war against the Germans. In the ensuing year 


his lieutenant Caecina, after having made an inva- 


sion into Germany, returned to the Rhine. The 
campaign was not inglorious for the Romans, but 
they were worn out by hardships, and perhaps 
harassed on their march by some bands of Ger- 
mans. 


Gaul. 


(Comp. Strab. iv. p. 194.) If this had been done, 
the retreat of Caecina’s army would have been cut 
off, but it was saved by the firm opposition of 
Agrippina to such a cowardly measure.. When 


the troops. approached, she went to the bridge, 


acting as a general, and receiving the soldiers as 
they crossed it; the wounded among them were 


presented by her with clothes, and they received. 
from her own hands everything necessary for the 


cure of their wounds. (Tac. Ann. i. 69.) Ger- 
manicus having been recalled by Tiberius, she ac- 
companied her husband to Asia (A. p. 17), and 


after his death, or rather murder [GERMANICUS], 


she returned to Italy. She stayed some days at 


the island of Corcyra to recover from her grief, 


and then landed at Brundusium, accompanied by 
two of her children, and holding in her arms the 
urn with the ashes of her husband. At the news 
of her arrival, the port, the walls, and even the 


roofs of the houses were occupied by crowds of 
people who were anxious to see and salute her. 
‘She was solemnly received by the officers of two 


Praetorian cohorts, which Tiberius had sent to 


‘Brundusium for the purpose of accompanying her 
| to Rome; the urn containing the ashes of Germa- 
| nicus was borne by tribunes and centurions, and 
the funeral procession was received on its march 
| by the magistrates of Calabria, Apulia, and Cam- 
pania ; by Drusus, the son of Tiberius; Claudius, 
_ | the brother. of Germanicus ; by the other children. 

| of Germanicus; and at last, in the environs of — 


Rome, by the consuls, the senate, and. crowds of 


3 


Thus the rumour was spread that the main > 
body of the Germans was approaching to invade 

Germanicus was absent, and it was pro~ 
‘posed to destroy the bridge over. the Rhine. 


—(Sueton. Tib. 53; Tac. Ann. vi. 25.) 
of Agrippina and those of her son Nero were 
afterwards brought to Rome by order of her son, 


honour of his mother. 
the head of Caligula is on one side and that of his 
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ae During some years Tiberius disguised his hatred 
of Agrippina; but she soon became exposed to 
She asked the. 


secret accusations and intrigues. 
emperor’s permission to choose another husband, 


put Tiberius neither refused nor consented to the 
| Sejanus, who exercised an unbound-. 


proposition. us, W 
ed influence over Tiberias, then a prey to mental 
disorders, persuaded Agrippina that the emperor 
intended to poison her. 


tum complained of Agrippina regarding him 
as a poisoner. According to Suetonius, all this 
was an intrigue preconcerted between the emperor 
and Sejanus, who, as it seems, had formed the 
plan of leading Agrippina into false steps. Tibe- 


Tius was extremely suspicious of Agrippina, and 
shewed his hostile feelings by allusive words or 
neglectful silence. There were no evidences of 
ambitious plans formed by Agrippina, but the 


rumour having been spread that she would fly to 
the army, he banished her to the island of Pan- 


- dataria (4. D. 30) where her mother Julia had 


died in exile. Her sons Nero and Drusus were 
likewise banished and both died an unnatural 
death. She lived three years on that barren 
island; at last she refused to take any food, 
and died most probably by voluntary starvation, 
Her death took place precisely two years after and 
on the same date as the murder of Sejanus, that is 


jn a. pd. 33. Tacitus and Suetonius tell us, that 


‘Tiberius boasted that he had not strangled her. 
The ashes 


the emperor Caligula, who struck various medals in 
In the one figured below, 


mother on the other. The words on each side are 


respectively, C. CAESAR. AVG. GER. P.M. TR. POT, 
and AGRIPPINA. MAT. Ce CAES. AVG. GERM, 


(Tac. Ann, i—vi.; Sueton. Octav. 64, Tib. L tis 


Calig. l.e.; Dion. Cass. lvii, 5, 6, lviii. 22.) [W.P] 


AGRIPPYNA Il., the daughter of Germani- 


cus and Agrippina the elder, daughter of M. 


Vipsanius Agrippa. She was born between 4. D. 


-18and 17, at the Oppidum Ubiorum, afterwards 
called in honour of her Colonia Agrippina, now 


Cologne, and then the head-quarters of the legions 
commanded by her father. In A. p, 28, she mar- 
ried Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, a man not un- 
like. her, and whom she lost in A.D. 40. After 


-his death she married. Crispus Passienus, who died 
`: some years afterwards ; and she was accused of hav- 
ing poisoned him, either for the purpose of obtain- 
-ing his great fortune, or for some secret motive of 
much higher importance. She was already known 
for her scandalous conduct, for her most perfidi- 
ous intrigues, and for an unbounded ambition. : 
She was accused of having committed incest with. 
her own brother, the emperor Caius Caligula, 
who under the pretext of having discovered 
that she had lived in an adulterous. intercourse 


conspired against the emperor. 
7 Alarmed at such a report, 
-she refused to eat an apple which the emperor 


offered her from his table, and Tiberius in his | happened in A. D. 39. 


of Agrippina. 


| young Nero. 


ce maney: 
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with M. < Aemilius Lepidus, the husband of : 


her sister Drusilla, banished her to the island of 
Pontia, which was situated opposite the bay of 


Caieta, off the coast of Italy. Her sister Drusilla 
was likewise banished to Pontia, and it seems 
that their exile was connected with the punish- 


ment of Lepidus, who was put to death for having 
Previously to her 
exile, Agrippina was compelled by her brother 
to carry to Rome the ashes of Lepidus. This 
Agrippina and her sister 
were released in a. D. 41, by their uncle, Clau- 
dius, immediately after his accession, although 
his wife, Messalina, was the mortal enemy 
Messalina was put to death by 
order of Claudius in a. D. 48; and in the follow-. 
ing year, A. D. 49, Agrippina succeeded in mar- 
rying the emperor. Claudius was her uncle, but. 
her marriage was legalized by a senatusconsul-. 
tum, by which the marriage of a man with his 
brother’s daughter was declared valid ; this senatus- 
consultum was afterwards abrogated by the emper- 
ors Constantine and Constans. In this intrigue 
Agrippina displayed the qualities ofan accomplished 
courtezan, and such was the influence of her charms 
and superior talents over the old emperor, that, in 
prejudice of his own son, Britannicus, he adopt- 
ed Domitius, the son of Agrippina by her first 
husband, Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus. (a. D. 51.) 
Agrippina was assisted in her secret plans by 
Pallas, the perfidious confidant of Claudius. By 
her intrigues, L. Junius Silanus, the husband of 
Octavia, the daughter of Claudius, was put to- 
death, and in a. D. 58, Octavia was married to 
Lollia Paullina, once the rival of 
Agrippina for the hand of the emperor, was accused 
of high treason and condemned to death; but she — 
put an end to her own life. Domitia Lepida, the 


sister of Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, met with a 


similar fate. After having thus removed those — 
whose rivalship she dreaded, or whose virtues she 


envied, Agrippina resolved to get rid of her hus-— 


band, and to govern the empire through her ascen- 
dency over her son Nero, his successor. A vague 
rumour of this reached the emperor; in a state. of 


drunkenness, he forgot prudence, and talked about 


punishing his ambitious wife. Having no time to | 
lose, Agrippina, assisted by Locusta and Xenophon, 
a Greek physician, poisoned the old emperor, in > 
A. D. 54, at. Sinuessa, a watering-place to which 
he had retired for the sake of his health. Nero. 


was proclaimed emperor, and presented to the.. 


troops by Burrus, whom Agrippina had appointed — 


| praefectus praetorio. Narcissus, the rich freedman. 
of Claudius, M. Junius Silanus, proconsul of Asia, 


the brother of L. Junius Silanus, and a great- 
grandson of Augustus, lost their lives at the insti- 
gation of Agrippina, who would have augmented _ 
the number of her victims, but for the opposition | 


| of Burrus and Seneca, recalled by Agrippina from _ 
his exile to conduct the education of Nero, Mean- 


while, the young emperor took some steps to shake 
off the insupportable ascendency of his mother. 


The jealousy of Agrippina rose from her son’s pase- 
‘sion for Acte, and, after her, for Poppaea Sabina, 
the wife of M. Salvius Otho. To reconquer his 04 
affection, Agrippina employed, but in vain, most. = 
daring and most revolting means. She threatened oo 
to oppose Britannicus as a rival to the emperor; 
but Britannicus was poisoned by Nero; and she 00 o ix 
even solicited her son to an incestuous intere. 


& > 


She went. thither by sea. 


ed her son of her happy escape. 
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resolved upon 


‘course, At last, her death was r | 
by Nero, who wished to repudiate Octavia and 


marry Poppaea, but whose plan was thwarted 
Thus petty feminine intrigues 


by his mother. 
became the cause of Agrippina’s ruin. Nero 


-o §nvited her under the pretext of a reconciliation 


to visit him at Baiae, on the coast of Campania. 
: In their conversation 
hypocrisy was displayed on both sides. 


go contrived, that it was to break. to pieces 

when out at sea. It only partly broke, and Agrip- 
pina saved herself by swimming to the shore ; 
her attendant Acerronia was killed. Agrippina 
fled to her villa near the Luerine lake, and inform- 
Now, Nero 
= charged Burrus to murder his mother; but Burrus 
declining it, Anicetus, the commander of the fleet, 
who had invented the stratagem of the ship, was 
compelled by Nero and Burrus to undertake the 
task, Anicetus went to her villa with a chosen 
band, and his men. surprised her in her bedroom. 
“Ventrem feri” she cried out, after she was but 
slightly wounded, and immediately afterwards ex- 
pired under the blows of a centurion. (A. D. 60.) 
(Tac. Ann. xiv. 8.) It was told, that Nero went 
to the villa, and that he admired the beauty of the 
dead body of his mother: this was believed by 
some, doubted by others. (xiv. 9.) Agrippina left 
commentaries concerning her history and that of 
her family, which Tacitus consulted, according to 
his own statement. (Tb. iv. 54; comp. Plin. Hist. 


Nat. vii. 6. s. 8, Elenchus, vii. &e.) 


. There are several medals of Agrippina, which 
= are distinguishable from those of her mother by 
< the- title of Augusta, which those of her mother 

- “never have. On some of her medals she is repre- 
sented with her husband Claudius, in others with 

herson Nero. The former is the case in the one 

. -~ annexed. The words on each side are respectively, 

 AGHIPPINAE AVGVSTAR, and TL CLAVD. CAESAR. 

AVG. GERM. P.M. TRIB. POT. PPa. | 


(Tac. Ann, lib.xii, xiii. xiv.; Dion Cass. lib. ix 
Ixi.; Sueton. Claud. 43,44, Nero, 5,6.) [W.P.] 
of 


-  AGRIPPINUS, Bishop of Carthage, 
venerable memory, but known for being the first 
to maintain the necessity of re-baptizing all 


heretics. (Vincent. Lirinens. Commonit.i..9.) St. 


a $ . > > * 
Cyprian regarded this opinion as the correction of 
an error (S, Augustin. De Baptismo, ii. 7, vol. ix. 


_» Pp 102, ed. Bened.), and St. Augustine seems to 


imply he defended his error in writing. (Epist. 93, 


-= 6 10.) He held the Council of 70 Bishops at | 
< > Carthage about a. D. 200 (Vulg. A.D. 215, Mans. 
A.D. 217) on the subject of Baptism. Though he 
erred in a matter yet undefined by the Church, St. 
Augustine notices that neither he nor St. Cyprian | 


_ thought of separating from the Church. (De 
Baptismo, iii, 2, p. 109.) - oot Aa C 


-. AGRIPPI/‘NUS, PACO'NIUS, whose father 


‘Was put to death by Tiberius on a charge of trea- 
ROD, (Suet, Tib. 61.) Agrippinus ‘was accused at 


She’ 
left Baiae by the same way; but the vessel was. 


i. 6. § 2, iib, 


AGRON. 


He was a Stoic philosopher, and is spoken of with 


praise by Epictetus (ap. Stob. Serm. 7), and Arrian. 


Ll ME 

| AGptus (‘Ayptos), a son of Porthaon and. 
Euryte, and brother of Oeneus, king of Calydon in 
Aetolia, Alcathous, Melas, Leucopeus, and Sterope. 
He was father of six sons, of whom Thersites was 
one... These sons of Agrius deprived Oeneus of 
his kingdom, and gave it to their father ; but all of 


‘them, with the exception of Thersites, were slain 


by Diomedes, the grandson of Oeneus. (Apollod. 
i. 7. § 10, 8. § 5, &e.) Apollodorus places these 
events before the expedition of the Greeks against 


Antonin. Lib. 37) states, that Diomedes, when he 
heard, after the fall of Troy, of the misfortune of 
his grandfather Oeneus, hastened back and expelled. 
Agrius, who then put an end to his own life; ac- 
cording to others, Agrius and his sons were slain 
by Diomedes. (Comp. Paus: il. 
roid. ix. 153.) ae | 
name.of Agrius, concerning whom nothing of inte- 
rest is known. (Hesiod. Zheog. 1013, a Apollod. 
S A : s [BSJ 
A E RON CIÙS A AGROE'TIUS, a Roman 
grammarian, the author of an extant work *“ De 
Orthographia et Diiferentia Sermonis,” intended as 
a supplement to a work on the same subject, by 
Flavius Caper, and dedicated to a bishop, Euche- 
rius. He is supposed to have lived in the middle 


in Putschius’ “ Grammaticae Latinae Auctores 
Antiqui,” pp. 2266—2275. 


thirteenth. book of which the scholiast on Apollo- 
nius (ii. 1248) quotes, and one on Libya (A:6und), 
the fourth book of which is quoted by the same 


| scholiast. (iv. 1396.) He is also mentioned by 


Stephanus Byz. (s.v.”Aumedos.)  [C. P. M.] 

AGRON (‘Aypov). 1. The son of Ninus, the 
first of the Lydian dynasty of the Heracleidae. 
The tradition was, that this dynasty supplanted a 
native race of kings, having been originally en- 
trusted with the government as deputies. The 
names Ninus and Belus in their genealogy render 
it probable that they were either Assyrian gover- 
nors, or princes of Assyrian origin, and that their 
accession marks the period of an Assyrian con- 
quest. (Herod.i.7.) 00 aa T 

2. The son of Pleuratus, a king of Illyria. In 
the strength of his land and naval forces he sur- 
passed all the preceding kings of that country. 
When the Aetolians attempted to compel the Me- 


took to protect them, having been induced to do 
so by a large bribe which he received from Deme- 
trius, the father of Philip. He accordingly sent. to 
their assistance a force of 5000 Illyrians, who 


gained a decisive victory over the Aetolians. 
Agron, overjoyed at the news of this success, gave 
himself up to feasting, and, in consequence of his ex- 
cess, contracted a pleurisy, of which he died. (Bc. 
231.) He was succeeded in the government by — 
his wife Teuta. Just after his death, an embassy — 
arrived from the Romans, who had sent to mediate — 
in behalf of the inhabitants of the island of Issa, 
who had revolted from Agron and placed them- 


Troy, while Hyginus (Fab, 175, comp. 242 and 


25. § 2; Ov. He 


There are some other mythical personages of the 


[C P.M] 
AGROETAS (Aypotras), a Greek historian, — 
who wrote a work on Scythia (Sxv@ucd), from the 


| the same time as Thrasea, A.D. 67, and was bae 
nished from Italy. (Tac. Ann. xvi. 28, 29, 33.) 


of the 5th century of our era. His work is printed — 


dionians to join their confederacy, Agron under- _ 


TE attending the assembly, though he reduced the 


e eur AHALA. 
selves under the a protection of the Romans. By |e 
his first wife, 'Triteuta, whom he divorced, he had 
a son named Pinnes, or Pinneus, who survived 
him, and was placed under the guardianship of 
Demetrius Pharius, who married his mother after 
the death of Teuta. (Dion Cass. xxxiv. 46, 151; 
Polyb. ii. 2—4; Appian, Jl. 7; Flor. ii. 5; Plin, 
H. N. xxxiv. 6.) l [G. P.M] . 
AGRO’TERA (Ayporépa), the huntress, a sur- 
name of Artemis. (Hom, ZZ. xxi. 471.) At Agrae 
‘on the Ilissus, where she was believed to have first 
hunted after her arrival from Delos, Artemis Agrotera 
had a temple with a statue carrying a bow. (Paus. 
i 19. § 7.) Under this name she was also wor- 
shipped at Aegeira. (vii. 26. § 2.) The name 
Agrotera is synonymous with Agraea [AcRraEUs], 
but Eustathius (ad Zt, p. 361) derives it from the 
town of Agrae. Concerning the worship of Artemis 
Agroter a at Athens, see Diet, f Ait. S. v. *Arypo- 
tépas Svola, p. 3l. [L. 8.] 
AGYIEUS (‘Ayuieds), a surname of Apollo de- 


scribing him A the protector of the streets and |- 


public “places. As such he was worshipped at 
Acharnae (Paus. i. 31. § 3), Mycenae (ii. 19. § 7), 
and at Tegea. (viii. 53. § 1.) The origin of the 
worship of Apollo Agyieus in the last of these 
places: is related by Pausanias. (Compare Hor. 
Carm. iv. 6. 28; Macrob. Sat. i. 9.)  [L. 8] 
AGY'RRHIUS CAyuppios), a native of Colly- 
tus in Attica, whom Andocides ironically calls rév 
KaAOY Kàyaðòv (de Myst. p. 65, ed. Reiske), after 
-being in prison many years for embezzlement of 
public money, obtained about B. c. 395 the restor- 
ation of the Theoricon, and also tripled the pay for 


Z allowance previously given to the comic writers. 
(Harpocrat. s. v. Gewpinc, “Ayúphios ; Suidas, s. v. 
èkkànoiwoTtikòy; Schol. ad Aristoph. Eed. 102; 
Dem. c. Timocr. p. 742.) By this expenditure of 
the public revenue Agyrrhius became so popular, 
that he was appointed general in B. c. 389. (Xen. 
Fell, iv. 8. § 31; Diod. xiv. 99; Bockh, Publ. 
Econ. of Athens, pp. 223, 224, 316, &c,, 2nd ed. 
Engl. transl; Schomann, de Comitiis, p. 65, &e.) 

AHA’ LA, the name of a patrician family of the 
Servilia Gens. There were also several persons of 
this gens with the name of Structus Ahala, who 
may have formed a different family from the Aha- 
Jae; but as the Ahalae and Structi Ahalae are 
. frequently confounded, all the persons of these. 
names are given here. 


1. C. SERVILIUS STRUCTUS ÅHALA, consul B.c. | B 


478, died in his year of office, as appears from the 
Fasti. (Liv. ii. 49.) 

2. C. SERVILIUS STRUCTUS AHALA, m magister 
equitum B. €. 439, when L. Cincinnatus was ap- 
pointed dictator on the pretence that Sp. Maelius 
< was plotting against the state. In the night, in 
which the dictator was appointed, the capitol and 


all the strong posts were garrisoned by the parti- | 


zans of the patricians. ‘In the morning, when the 
people assembled in the forum, and Sp. Maelius 
among them, Ahala summoned the latter to appear 
before the dictator ; ; and upon Maelius disobeying 
and taking refuge in the crowd, Ahala rushed into 


-the throng and killed him. : (Liv. iv. 18,145 Zo- | 


naras, vii. 203 Dionys. Eve. Mai, i. p- aye "This 


act is mentioned by. later: writers as an example of | 
` ancient heroism, and is frequently referred to by |p 
‘to assign a high antiquity to their family, itwas be 
hat the Dineen announced. to c one. of their Uh: 


< Cicero i in terms of the highest admiration Cin Catil. 
i 1, pro Mil. 3, Cato, 16); but it was in a realy 


paid tl 


AHENOBARBUS. 
case of murder, and was so regarded at the time. 
Ahala was brought to trial, and only escaped con- 
demnation by a voluntary exile, (Val. Max. v. 3. 
$2; Cic. de Rep. i. 3, pro Dom. 32.) Livy passes 
ba this, and only mentions (iv. 21), that a bill 
was brought in three years afterwards, B. c. 436, 
by another Sp. Maelius, a tribune, for confiscating 
; the property of Ahala, but that it failed. i 

A representation of Ahala is given on a coin of 
M. Brutus, the murderer of Caesar, but we cannot 
suppose it to be anything more than an imaginary 
likeness. . M. Brutus pretended that he was des- 
cended from L. Brutus, the first consul, on his 
father’s side, and from C. Ahala on his mother’ Ss 
and thus was sprung from two tyrannicides, 
(Comp. Cic. ad Ati. xiii. 40.) The head of Brutus 
on the annexed coin is therefore ae oa to repren | 


sent the first consul, 


3. C. SERVILIUS Q. F. C. N. STRUCTUS AHALA, 
consul B, c, 427. (Liv. iv. 80.) 

4. ©. ServiLiws P. r. Q. N, STRUCTUS AHALA, 
consular tribune B. €. 408, and magister equitum in — 
the same year; which latter dignity he obtained 
in consequence of supporting the senate against his =| 
colleagues, who did not wish a dictator to be ap- | 
pointed. For the same reason he was elected — 
consular tribune a second time in the following. 
year, 407. He was consular tribune a third time 
in 402, when he assisted the senate in compelling | 
his colleagues to resign who had been defeated by | 
the enemy. (Liv. iv. 56, 57, v. 8,9.) ` 

5. C. SERVILIUS ABALA, magister equitum 
B. C. 389, when Camillus was appointed dictator a _ 
third time. (Liv. vi. 2.) Ahala is spoken of as: 
magister equitum in 385, on occasion of the trial : 
of Manlius. Manlius summoned him to bear wit- 
ness in his favour, as one of those whose lives he. 
but Ahala did not appear, 
(iv. 20.) Pliny, who mentions this cirenimatanee, AE 
calls Ahala P. Servilius. TEn 

6. Q. Szuavirius Q. r Q. Ne. AHALA, onil 

c. 365, and again B. c. 362, in the latter of 

which years he appointed. Ap. Claudius dictator, 
| after his plebeian colleague L. Genucius had been 
slain in battle. In 360 he was. himself appointed : 
dictator in consequence of a Gallic tumultus, and =~ 
defeated the Gauls near the Colline gate. He held 
the comitia as interrex in 355 (Liv. vil. I,. 4, 6, 


had saved in battle; 


117): 


Te Qe. SERVILIUS Q. F Q N: AHALA, nee ae 
equitum B. c. 351, when M. Fabius:was appointed = > 
dictator to frustrate the- Licinian law, and consul. 

"B. C, 342, at the beginning of the first Samnite- ` 
war. “He remained in the city. 5 his colleague had 

the charge of the war. (Liv. vi. 22, 88.) ee 
AHENOBARBUS, the name of a plebeia ey 
family of the Domrr1a Guns, so called from theo 

ed hair which many of this family had. To ex- 
lain this name, which signifies < Red-Beard,” apd 


(H. N. vii. 39.) < 
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ancestors the victory of the Romans over the Latins | black hair and beard, which immediately became 
at lake Regillus (B. c. 496), and, to confirm the | red. (Suet. Ner. 1; Plut. Aemil. 25, Coriol. 3; 
truth of what they said, that they stroked his | Dionys. vi. 13; Tertull. Apol 22.) 
me © STEMMA AHENOBARBORUM. 
1. Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, Cos. B. c, 192. 
| A Cn. Domitins Ahenobarbus, Cos, Suf. B. c. 162. 


3, Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, Cos. B. c. 122. 


4. Cn. ae Ahenobarbus, Cos. B c. 96. | 5. L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, Cos. B. €. 94. 
6. Cn a a an Probably son of 7. L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, Cos. 
No. 4. Diedz.c. 61. Married Cornelia, daugh- B.C. 54. Married Porcia, sister 

- ter of L, Cornelius Cinna, Cos. B, C, 87. ‘of M. Cato. 


8. Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, Cos. B. c. 32, 


9, L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, Cos, g. o. 16.. Married 
| Antonia, daughter of M. Antonius and Octavia. 


10. Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, Cos. = -11e Domitia. Mar- 12, Domitia Lepida. 
A. D. 32. Married Agrippina, vied Crispus Pas- Married M. Vale- 
daughter of Germanicus, sienus. rius Messala. 


13. L, Domitius Ahenobarbus, the emperor Nzro. 


the Rhodanus ; and he gained the battle mainly 


through the terror caused by his elephants. He 
commemorated his victory by the erection of tro- 


J. CN. Domirius L. r. L. N. AHENOBARBUS, 
plebeian aedile B. c. 196, prosecuted, in conjunction 
with his colleague C. Curio, many pecuarii, and 
with the fines raised therefrom built a temple of 
Faunus in the island of the Tiber, which he dedi- 

cated in his praetorship, B. c, 194. (Liv. xxxiii. 
42, xxxiv. 42, 43, 53.) He was consul in 192, 
and was sent against the Boii, who submitted to 
him; but he remained in their country till the 

following year, when he was succeeded by the 

-~ consul Scipio Nasica. (xxxv. 10, 20, 22, 40, xxxvi. 
37.) In 190, he was legate of the consul L. Scipio 

in the war against Antiochus the Great. (xxxvii. 
39; Plut. Apophth, Rom. Cn. Domit.) In his 

consulship one of his oxen is said to have uttered 

the warning “Roma, cave tibi.” (Liv. xxxv. 21; 

Val. Max. i. 6. § 5, who falsely says, Bello Punico 

secundo.) l 

2, Cx. Domrrius Cy. F. L. N. AHENOBARBUS, 

son of the preceding, was chosen pontifex in B. c, 

_ 172, when a young man (Liv. xlii. 28), and in 169 

was sent with two others as commissioner into 
< Macedonia. (xliv. 18.) In 167 he was one of the 
ten commissioners for arranging the affairs of Ma- 

. ¢edonia in conjunction with Aemilius Paullus (xlv. 
~IZ); and when the consuls of 162 abdicated on 
account of some fault in the auspices in their elec- 

= tion, he and Cornelius Lentulus were chosen con- 

`- suls in their stead. (Cic. de Nat. Deor. ii. 4, de Div. 
o 8d; Val. Maa. i. 1. § 3.) ee eee 
~ 8. Cn. Domitius CN. F. Cn. N. AHENOBARBUS, 

son of the preceding, was sent in his consulship, | 

‘B.C. 122, against the Allobroges in Gaul, because 
they had received Teutomalius, the king of the 

o Salluvit and the enemy of the Romans, and had 
~ laid waste the territory of the Aedui, the friends | Their censorship was long celebrated for their dis- 

of the Romans. In 121 he conquered the Alo- | putes. Domitius was of a violent temper, and was. 

_ broges and their ally Vituitus, king of the Arverni, | | 

_ hear Vindalium, at the confluence of the Sulga and 


(Liv. Epit. 6l; Florus, iii. 2; Strab. iv. p. 191; 
Cic. pro Font. 12, Brut. 26; Vellei. ii. 10, 39; 


with his son.) He was censor in 115 with Caeci- 
lius Metellus, and expelled twenty-two persons 
from the senate. (Liv. Epit. 62; Cic. pro Cluent. 
42.) He was also Pontifex. (Suet. e.) The 


Font. 8.) | tein y l 
4, CN. Domivius CN. F. CN. N. AHENOBARBUS, 
son of the preceding, was tribune of the plebs B. c. 
104, in the second consulship of Marius. (Ascon. 
a Cornel, p. 81, ed. Orelli.) When the college of 
pontifis did not elect him in place of his father, he 
brought forward the law (Zea Domitia), by which 
priestly colleges to the people. (Diet. of Ant. pp. 
773, b. 774, a.) The people afterwards elected 
him Pontifex Maximus out of gratitude. (Liv. 
Epit. 67; Cic. pro Detot. 11; Val. Max. vi. 5, § 5.) 
He prosecuted in his tribunate and afterwards 


and Junius Silanus. (Val. Max. /. e; Dion Cass. 
fr, 100; Cie. Div. in Caeci. 20, Verr. ii 47, 


with C. Cassius, and censor B. c. 92, with Licinius 


clans (Cie, de Orat. iii. 24; Gell. xv. 11), but this 


‘ing, while Crassus loved luxury and encouraged 


phies, and went in procession through the province . 
carried by an elephant. He triumphed in 120. 


Oros. v. 18; Suet. Ner. 2, who confounds hin | 


Via Domitia in Gaul was made by hin. (Cie. pro 


the right of election was transferred from the 


several of his private enemies, as Aemilius Scaurus - 


Cornel. 2, pro Scaur. 1.) He was consul z, c. 96° 


Crassus, the orator, In his censorship he and his - 
colleague shut up the schools of the Latin rhetori-. 


was the only thing in which they acted in concert. — 


moreover in favour of the ancient simplicity of liv- 


oy, 33 Val. Max. vi. 3. § 5.) 


i camp, B. C. 81. 


i 19.47.) 


-life of Pompey. o ae = tae he 
_ Ahenobarbus was praetor in B. c. 58, and pro- 
< posed an investigation. into the validity of the 
Julian laws of the preceding year; but the senate 
- dared not entertain his propositions. 
- didate- for the consulship of 55, and threatened. 
that he would in his consulship carry into execu- 
. tion the measures he had proposed in his praetor- 
'. ship, and deprive Caesar of his province. He was 

defeated, however, by Pompey and Crassus, who: 
also became candidates, and was driven from the 

- Campus Martius on the day of election by force of | 


AHENOBARBUS; 


A nite Among the many sayings recorded of both, 
-we are told that Crassus observed, “that it was no 


wonder that a man had a beard of brass, who had 


a mouth of iron and a heart of lead.” (Plin. H. N. 


xvii. l; Suet. le; Val. Max. ix. 1.§ 4; Macrob. 


Sad. ii 11.) Cicero says, that Domitius was not 
to: be reckoned among the orators, but that he- 


spoke well enough and had sufficient talent to 


maintain his high rank. (Cic. Brut. 44.) 


5. L. DOMITIUS CN. F. CN. N. AHENOBARBUS, 
son of No. 3 and brother of No. 4, was praetor in 
Sicily, probably in B. c. 96, shortly after the Ser- 


vile war, when slaves had been forbidden to carry | 


arms. He ordered a slave to be crucified for kill- 
ing a wild boar with a hunting spear. (Cie. Ferr. 
He was consul in 
94. In the civil war between Marius and Sulla, 
he espoused the side of the latter, and was mur- 


a dered at Rome, by order of the younger Marius, 


by the praetor Damasippus. (Appian, B. C. i. 88; 
Vellei. ii. 26; Oros. v. 20.) 

6. Cx. DOMITIUS CN. F. ÛN. F. AHENOBARBUS, 
apparently a son of No. 4, married, Cornelia, daugh- 


cter of L. Cornelius Cinna, consul in B. c. 87, and 


jn the civil war between Marius and Sulla espoused 
the side of the former. When Sulla obtained the 
supreme power in 82, Ahenobarbus was proscribed, 
and fled to Africa, where he was joined by many 
who were in the same condition as himself. With 
the assistance of the Numidian king, Hiarbas, he 
collected an army, but was defeated near Utica by 


o Cn. Pompeius, whom Sulla had sent against him, 


and was afterwards killed in the storming of his 
According to some accounts, he 
was killed after the battle by command of Pompey. 


| (Liv. Epit. 89; Plut. Pomp. 10, 12; Zonaras, x. 23 | 


Oros. v. 21; Val. Max. vi. 2. § 8.) 


7, L. Domrrius Cx, F. Cx. N. AHENOBARBUS, 


son of No. 4, is first mentioned in.p.c. 70 by 
Cicero, as a witness against Verres. 
was curule aedile, when he exhibited a hundred 


Numidian Hons, and continued the games so long, | 


that the people were obliged to leave the circus 
before the exhibition was over, in order to take 


food, which was the first time they had done so. 


(Dion Cass. xxxvii 46; Plin, ÆA N. vii. 5435 this 
pause in the games was called diludium, Hor. Ep. 
He married Porcia, the sister of M. 
Cato, and: in his aedileship supported the latter in 


his proposals against bribery at elections, which | 


were directed against Pompey, who was purchasing 
votes for Afranius. The political opinions of Ahe- 
nobarbus coincided with those of Cate; he was 
throughout his life one of the strongest supporters 
of the aristocratical party. He took an active part 


in opposing the measures of Caesar and Pompey 
after their coalition, and in 59 was accused by 
Vettius, at the instigation of Caesar, of being an 


accomplice to the pretended conspiracy against the 


In 61. he | 


He was can- 
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arms. He became a candidate again in the follow- 
ing year, and Caesar and Pompey, whose power 
was firmly established, did not oppose him. He 
was accordingly elected consul for 54 with Ap. 
Claudius Pulcher, a relation of Pompey, but was 
not able to effect anything against Caesar and 
Pompey. He did not go to a province at ihe ex- 
piration of his consulship; and as the friendship 
between Caesar and Pompey cooled, he became — 
closely allied with the latter. In B.c..52,he was _ 
chosen by Pompey to preside, as quaesitor, in the 
court for the trial of Clodius. For the next two- 
or three years during Cicero’s absence in Cili- 
cia, our information about Ahenobarbus is princi- 
pally derived from the letters of his enemy Coelius - 
to Cicero. In B. c. 50 he was a candidate for the 
place in the college of augurs, vacant by the death — 


| of Hortensius, but was defeated by Antony through - : 


the influence of Caesar, —— —— ) 
The senate appointed him to succeed. Caesar in . 
the province of further Gaul, and on the march of 
the latter into Italy (49), he was the only one of 
the aristocratical party who shewed any energy or 
courage. He threw himself into Corfinium with 
about twenty cohorts, expecting to be supported by ` 
Pompey ; but as the latter did nothing to assist 
him, he was compelled by his own troops to sur- 
render to Caesar. His own soldiers were incorpo- 
rated into Caesar’s army, but Ahenobarbus was 
dismissed by Caesar uninjured—an act of clemency 
which he did not expect, and which he would cere - 
tainly not have shewed, if he had been the con- 
queror. 
physician to administer to him poison, but the lat- 
ter gave him only a sleeping draught. Ahenobarbus’ 
feelings against Caesar remained unaltered, but he 


was too deeply offended by the conduct of Pompey 


to join him immediately. He retired for a short 
time to Cosa in Etruria, and afterwards sailed to 
Massilia, of which the inhabitants appointed him 
governor. He prosecuted the war vigorously 
against Caesar; but the town was eveniually taken, 
and Ahenobarbus escaped in a vessel, which was - 
the only one that got off, gk otk inal de 
Ahenobarbus now went to Pompey in Thessaly, — 
and proposed that after the war all senators should .- 
be brought to trial who had remained neutral 


fin it. Cicero, whom he branded as a coward, was 


not a little afraid of him. He fell in the battle of — 
Pharsalia (48), where he commanded the left wings 
and, according to Ciccro’s assertion in. the second 
Philippic, by the hand of Antony. Ahenobarbus » 
was a man of great energy of character; he re- 
mained firm to his political principles, but was. 
little scrupulous in. the means he employed to 
maintain them. (The passages of Cicero in which 
Ahenobarbus is mentioned are given in. Orelli’s 
Onomusticon Tullianwm ; Suet. Ner. 2; Dion Cass. 


Jib. xxxix. xli. ; Caes, Bell. Civ.) 


8. Cx. Domitius L. F. Cx. N, AHENOBARBUS, 
son.of the preceding, was taken with his father at 


| Corfinium (B. c. 49), and was present at the battle. 
of Pharsalia (48), but did not take any further 


part in the war. He did not however return to 


Italy till. 46, when he was. pardoned by Cae... 
‘sar. He. probably had. no share in the murder o ioo 
of Caesar (44), though some writers expressly > 
‘assert that he was one of the conspirators; buthe 
followed Brutus into Macedonia after Caesar's o 
death, and was condemned by the Lex Pedia in = 0i. 
43 as one of the murderers of Caesar. In 42 he = 


Despairing of life, he had ordered his a 


86 . AHENOBARBUS.. 0 

“commanded a fleet.of fifty ships in the Ionian sea, 
and completely defeated Domitius Calvinus on the 
day of the first battle of Philippi, as the latter 
attempted to sail out of Brundusium. He was 
- saluted. Imperator in consequence, and a record of 
- this victory is preserved in the annexed coin, which 
represents a trophy placed upon the prow of a 


: . The ‘head on the other side of the coin | Š rimes OF i m 
vessel, The hea | murder, and also of incest with his sister Domitia 


has a beard, in reference to the reputed origin of 
-the family, 7 a 
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After the battle of Philippi (42), Ahenobarbus 
conducted the war independently of Sex. Pompeius, 
and with a fleet of seventy ships and two legions 
plundered the coasts of the Ionian sea. 

In 40 Ahenobarbus became reconciled to Antony, 
which gave great offence to Octavianus, and was 
placed over Bithynia by Antony. In the peace 
concluded with Sex. Pompeius in 39, Antony pro- 
vided for the safety of Ahenobarbus, and obtained 
for him the promise of the consulship for 32. 
‘Ahenobarbus remained a considerable time in 
Asia, and accompanied Antony in his unfortunate 
campaign against the Parthians in 36. He became 
consul, according to agreement, in 32, in which 
year the open rupture took place between Antony 
and Augustus. Ahenobarbus fled from Rome to 
Antony at Ephesus, where he found Cleopatra 
with him, and endeavoured, in vain, to obtain her 
~~~ removal from the army. Many of the soldiers, 
< disgusted with the conduct.of Antony, offered the 
~ command to him; but he preferred deserting the 
“party. altogether, and accordingly went over to 
- Augustus shortly before the battle of Actium, He 
was not, however, present at the battle, as he died 

a few days after joining Augustus. Suetonius says 


that he was the best of his family. (Cic. Phil. ii. 


I1, x. 6, Brat. 25, ad Fam. vi. 22; Appian, B. C. 
ow. 55, 68, 65; Plut. Anton. 70,713 Dion Cass. 

‘lib. xlvii.—l; Vellei. ii. 76, 84; Suet. Ner. 3; 
Tac, Ann. iv. 44.) A 


9. L. Domrrius Cn. F. L. N. AHENOBARBUS, 


<+- son of the preceding, was betrothed in B. c: 36, at 
the meeting of Octavianus and Antony at Taren- 


tum, to Antonia, the daughter of the latter by 
~ Octavia. 


c He was aedile in B. ¢, 22, and consul in 
B. c. 16. After his consulship, and probably as the 


successor of Tiberius, he commanded the Roman 


= army in Germany, crossed the Elbe, and penetrat- 


ed further into the country than any of his prede- 
< cessors had done. He received in consequence the 
insignia of a triumph. He died a. D. 25. Sueto-. 
- nius describes him as haughty, prodigal, and cruel, 


and relates that in his aedileship he commanded 


the censor L. Plancus to make way for him ; and- 
_ thatin his praetorship and consulship he brought. 
Roman knights and matrons on the stage. He 


~ exhibited shows of wild beasts in every quarter of 
the city, and his gladiatorial combats were con- 


=i ducted with so much bloodshed, that Augustus 


7 i was obliged to put some restraint upon them. 
(Suet. Ner. 4; Tac, dan iv, 44; Dion Cass, liv. 
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Nero. 


wards proconsul in Sicily. 


[DOMITIA LEPIDA.] | 


Toan 


10. Cw. Domitius L. F: CN. N: AHENOBARBUS? 


son of the preceding, and father of the emperor 
He married Agrippina, the daughter of 
He was consul a. D. 32, and after- 
He died at Pyrgi in- 
Etruria of dropsy. His life was stained with 
crimes of every kind. He was accused as the ac- 
complice of Albucilla of the crimes of adultery and 


Germanicus. 


Lepida, and only escaped execution by the death 
of Tiberius. When congratulated on the birth of 
his son, afterwards Nero, he replied that whatever 
was sprung from him and Agrippina could only 
bring ruin to the state. (Suet. Ner. 5,63 Tac. 
Ann. iv. 75, vi. 1, 47, xil. 64 ; Vellei. ii. 72 ; 
Dion Cass, lviii. 17.) 

11. Domrria, daughter of No. 9. [Domrrya.] 

12, Domma Larina, daughter of No. 9. 


13. L. Domirius AHENOBARBUS, son of No. 
10, afterwards the emperor Nero. [NzERo.] 

14. Cx. Domirius AHENOBARBUS, praetor In 
B. © 54, presided at the second trial of M. Coelius. 
(Cic. ad Qu. Fr. ii, 13.) He may have been the 
son of No. 5. co 

15. L. Domirius AHENOBARBUS, praetor B. C. 
80, commanded the province of nearer Spain, with 
the title of proconsul. In 79, he was summoned 
into further Spain by Q. Metellus Pius, who wa 
in want of assistance against Sertorius, but he 
was defeated and killed by Hirtuleius, quaestor of 
Sertorius, near the Anas. (Plut. Sert. 12; Liv. 
Epit. 90; Eutrop. vi. l; Florus, iti, 22; Oros. 

pire ( Alas). 1. A son of Telamon, king of 
Salamis, by Periboea or Eriboea (Apollod. iii, 12. | 
87; Paus. i. 42, § 4; Pind. Jst. vi. 65; Diod. 
iv. 72), and a grandson of Aeacus. Homer calls 
him Ajax the Telamonian, Ajax the Great, or 
simply Ajax (ZZ. ii, 768, ix. 169, xiv. 410 ; comp. 
Pind. Jsth. vi. 38), whereas the other Ajax, the 
son of Oileus, is always. distinguished from the 
former by some epithet. According to Homer 
Ajax joined the expedition of the Greeks against 
Troy, with his Salaminians, in twelve ships (/7. 
ii. 557; comp. Strab. ix. p. 894), and was next to 
Achilles the most distinguished and the bravest. 
among the Greeks. (ii. 768, xvii 279, &.) He 
is described as tall of stature, and his head and 
broad shoulders as rising above those of all the 
Greeks (iii, 226, &c.); in beauty he was inferior 
to none but Achilles. (Od. xi. 550, xxiv. 17; 
comp. Paus. i. 35, § 3.) When Hector challenged 
the bravest of the Greeks to single combat, Ajax 
came forward among several others. The people 
prayed that he might fight, and when the lot. 
fell to Ajax (ZZ. vii. 179, &c.), and he ap- 
proached, Hector himself began to tremble. (215.) 


‘He wounded Hector and dashed him to the ground 


by a huge stone. The combatants were separated, 
and upon parting they exchanged arms with one 


another as a token of mutual esteem. (305, &c.) 
Ajax was also one of the ambassadors whom Aga- — 


memnon sent to conciliate Achilles. (ix. 169.) He. 


fought several times besides with Hector, as in the 


battle near the ships of the Greeks (xiv. 409, &c. xv. 


415, xvi. 114), and in protecting the body of Patro- 


clus. (xvii. 128, 7 32.) In the games at the funeral 


pile of Patroclus, Ajax fought with Odysseus, but 
without gaining any decided advantage over him 


(xxii, 720, &c.), and in like manner with Dio- _ 


AJAX. Ce E E e et Pee” eee ay, at AJAX. BT 
| wandering ‘of his soul after his death, see Plato, 
| De Re Publ. x. in fin. ; Flut. Sympos. ix. 5. 

_ Ajax was worshipped in Salamis as the tutelary 
hero of the island, and had a temple with a statue - 
there, and was honoured with a festival, Aloyreta. 

(Dict. of Ant. s. w.) At Athens too he was wor- 
shipped, and was one of the eponymic heroes, one 
of the Attic tribes (Acantis) being called after him. 
(Paus. i. 35. § 2; Plut: Sympos.i.10.) Not far 
from the town: Rhoeteion, on the promontory of the 
same name, there was likewise a sanctuary of 
Ajax, with a beautiful statue, which Antonius. 
sent to Egypt, but which was restored to its ori- 
ginal place by Augustus. (Strab. xiii. p. 595.) 
According to Dictys Cretensis (v. 16) the wife of ` 
Ajax was Glauca, by whom she had a son, Aean- — 
tides; by his beloved Tecmessa, he had a son, 
Eurysaces. (Soph. 47. 333.) Several illustrious 
Athenians of the historical times, such as Miltiades, 
Cimon, and Alcibiades, traced their pedigree to the 
Telamonian Ajax. (Paus. ii. 29.$ 4; Plut. Alcib. 
1.) The traditions about thie hero furnished. 
plentiful materials, not only for poets, but also for 
sculptors and painters. His single combat. with 
Hector was represented on the chest of Cypselus ` 
(Paus. v. 19. § 1); his statue formed a part of a 
large group at Ol pia the work of Lycius. (Paus. 
v. 22, § 2; comp. Plno. M N. xxxv. 10. $36; 
Aelian, V. HM. ix. 11.) A beautiful sculptured 
head, whieh is generally believed to be a head of 
Ajax, is still extant in the Egremont collection at 
Petworth. (Böttiger, A malihea, i ili, p. 258.) 

. The son of Oïleus, king of the Locrians, who ` 
is ior alled the Lesser Ajax. (Hom. IZ ii. 527.) 


hedei: In the contest about thearmour of Achilles, 
he was conquered by Odysseus, and this, says. 
Homer, became the cause of his death. (Od. xi. 
54l, &c.) Odysseus afterwards met his spirit in 
Hades, and endeavoured to appease it, but in vain. 
Thus far the story of Ajax, the Telamonian, is 
related in the Homeric poems. Later writers fur- 
nish us with various other traditions about his 
youth, but more especially about his death, which 
is so vaguely alluded to by Homer. According to 
Apollodorus (iii. 12. § 7) and Pindar (sth. vi, 
51, &c.), Ajax became invulnerable in conse- 
quence of a prayer which Heracles offered to Zeus, 
while he was on a visit in Salamis. The child 
was called AYas from derós, an eagle, which ap- 
peared immediately after the prayer as a favour- 
ableomen. According to Lycophron (455 with the 
Schol.), Ajax was born before Heracles came to 
Telamon, and the hero made the child invulner-. 
able by wrapping him up in his lion’s skin. 
(Comp. Schol. ad Il. xxiii. 841.) Ajax is also 
mentioned among the suitors of Helen. (Apollod. 
iii. 10. § 8; Hy gin. Fab. 81.) During the war 
against Troy, Ajax, like Achilles, made excursions 
into neighbouring countries. The first of them was 
to the ‘Thracian “Chersonesus, where he took Poly- 
dorus, the son of Priam, who had been entrusted 
to the care of king Polymnestor, together with 
rich booty. Thence, he went into Phrvgia, slew 
king Teuthras, or Teleutas, in single combat, and 
carried off great spoils, and Tecmessa, the king’s 
- daughter, who became his mistress. (Dict. Cret. 
Si 18; Soph. Aj. 210, 480, &c.3; Hor. Carm. ii. 
_ 4.5.) In the contest about the armour of Achilles, 
Agamemnon, on the advice of Athena, awarded 
the prize to Odysseus. This discomfiture threw 
A tate an awful state of madness. In the 
night he rushed from his tent, attacked the sheep 
of the Greek army, made great havoc among them, 
and dragged dead and living animals into his tent, 
fancying that they were his enemies. When, in 
the morning, he recovered his senses and beheld 
what he had done, shame and despair led him to 
destroy himself with the sword which Hector had 
once given him as a present. (Pind. Nem. vii. 
36; Soph. Aj. 42, 277, 852; Ov. Met. xiii. 1, 
&e.3; Lycophr. L «} Less poetical traditions 
make Ajax die by the hands of others. (Dict. 
Cret. v. 15; Dar. Phryg. 35, and the Greek argu- 
ment to Soph. Ajax.) His step-brother Teucrus 
was charged by Telamon with the murder of Ajax, 
but succeeded in clearing himself from the accusa- 
tion. (Paus. i. 28. § 12.) A tradition mentioned 
by Pausanias (i. 35. § 3; comp. Ov. Met. xiii. 
397, &c,) states, that from his blood there sprang 
up a purple flower which bore the letters ai on its 
. leaves, which were at once the initials of his name 
and. expressive of a sigh. According to Dictys, 
< Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles, deposited. the 
ashes of the hero in a golden urn on mount Rhoe- 
teion ; and according to Sophocles, he was buried 


by his brother Teuerns against the will of the | s 2 
- Atreidae. (Comp. Q. Smyrn- v. 500; Philostr. Her. in defiance of the immortals. Hereupon Poseidon 
split the rock with his trident, and Ajax was. 2 


xi. 3.) Pausanias (iii. 19. § 11) represents Ajax, | oe 
_ like many other heroes, as living after his death in | swallowed up by the sea. (Od. iv. 499, Rey bss 
the island of Leuce.. It is said that when, inthe}. In. 
time of the emperor Hadrian, the sea had washed | Oileus and the nymph Rhene, and is also men: 
open the grave of Ajax, ‘bones of superhuman size | tioned among: the suitors of Helen. (Hygin. Fad 
were found in it, which the emperor, however, | 81, 973 Apollod. ti. 10.8) 8.) According to a. 
_ ordered to be buried ¢ again. - (Philostr. Her. 4.25), tradition in Philostratus (Her. viii. 1), A, 


| Paus, iii 39; § a wo the state. > and ; tame dragon, five cubits in length, which roll We 


Strabo (ix. p. 425) his birthplace was Naryx it. 


Narycius heros. According to the iad (ii. 527, 

&e.) he led his Locrians in forty ships (Hygin. 
Fub. 97, says twenty) against Troy. He is de- 
scribed as one of the great heroes among ‘the 


the Telamonian. Ajax, He is small of stature and 
wears a linen cuirass (Awobdipne), but is brave. 
and intrepid, especially skilled in throwing the 
spear, and, next to Achilles, the most swift-footed | 


of Troy are mentioned in the following passages + 
xii. 700, &c., xiv. 520, &¢. xvi 850, xvii. 256, 


| lochus for the prize in the footrace; but Athena, - 
who. was hostile towards him and favoured Odys- 

seus, made him stumble and fall, so that he oy 
gained only the second prize.. (xxiii, 754, &e.) 

On his return from Troy his vessel was wrecked. 
on the Whirling Rocks (Tupal mérpat), but he him- 
self escaped upon a rock through the assistance of 
Poseidon, and would have been. saved in spite of 
Athena, but he used. presumptuous words, and 


His mother’s name was Eriopis. According to 


Locris, whence Ovid (Met. xiv. 468) calls him- ‘oe 
Greeks, and acts frequently in conjunction with — ae 


among all ‘the Greeks. (Zl. xiv. 520,. &e.,. xxiii. r A 
789, &c.) His principal exploits during the siege ol ia 


732, &e. In thë funeral games at the pyre of on ie 
Patroclus he contended with Odysseus and Anti- 


said that he would escape the dangers of the sea 


later traditions this Ajax is called asonof c i 


| ALARICUS. — 
fore the invasion of the Gauls, a voice was heard 
at Rome in the Via nova, during the silence of 
night, announcing that the Gauls were approaching. 
(Liv. v. 82.) No attention was at the time paid 
to the warning, but after the Gauls had withdrawn 
from the city, the Romans remembered the pro- 
phetic voice, and atoned for their neglect by erect- 
ing on the spot in the Via nova, where the voice 
had been heard, a templum, that is, an altar with 
a sacred enclosure around it, to Aius Locutius, or 
the “ Announcing Speaker.” (Liv. v. 50; Varro, 
ap. Gell, xvi. 17; Cic. de Divinat. i. 45, ii 
32.) 3 [L. S] 
ALABANDUS (AdAd6avdos), a Carian hero, 
son of Kuippus and Calirrhoé, whom the inhabit- 
ants of Alabanda worshipped as the founder of 
their town. (Steph. Byz. s. v. ’AAaSavda; Cie. 
de Nat. Deor. iii, 15, 19.) | [L.S] 
ALAGONIA  (Arayovia)}, a daughter of 
Zeus and Europa, from whom Alagonia, a town in 
Laconia, derived its name. (Paus. ilii. 21.. § 6, 
26. § 8; Nat. Com. viii. 23.) [LSJ] - 
 ALALCOMENE'IS (AAaAkoperyis), a sur- 
name of Athena, derived from the hero Alalco- 
menes, or from the Boeotian village of Alalco- 
menae, where she was believed to have been born. 
Others derive the name from the verb dAdArew, | 
so that it would signify the “ powerful defender.” 
(Hom. Z. iv. 8; Steph. Byz. s. v. “AAaAKouénor ; 
Múller, Orchom. p. 213.) , [L. $.] 
- ALALCO'MENES (‘AAaAxonévys), a Boeotian 
autochthon, who was believed to have given the 
name to the Boeotian Alalcomenae, to have 
brought up Athena, who was born there, and to. 
have been the first who introduced her worship. 
(Paus. ix. 83. § 4.) According to Plutarch (De 
Daedal. Fragm. 5), he advised Zeus to have a 
figure of oak-wood dressed in bridal attire, and 
carried about amidst hymeneal songs, in order to 
change the anger of Hera into jealousy. The 
name of the wife of Alalcomenes was Athe- 
nais, and that of his son, Glaucopus, both of 
which refer to the goddess Athena. (Steph. Byz. 
s. v. `AàaAropénov; Paus. ix. 3. § 3; comp. 
Dict. of Ant. s. v. Adlara; Müller, Orchom. p. 
213.) TN [L844 e 
ALALCOME'NIA (AAaAnouevia), one of the 
daughters. of Ogyges, who as well as her two 
sisters, Thelxionoea and Aulis, were regarded as 
supernatural beings, who watched over caths and 
saw that they were not taken rashly or thought- 
lessly. Their name was Tpaéidicar, and they had 
a temple in common ‘at the foot of the Telphusian 
‘mount in Boeotia. The representations of these 
divinities consisted of mere heads, and no parts of 
animals were sacrificed to them, except heads. 
(Paus. ix. 33. § 2,4; Panyasis, ap. Steph. Byz. 
they had come with the intention of carrying off | s. v. Tpeutan; Suid. s. v. Mpagedten; Müller, Or- 
~~ his daughter, he had Peirithous killed by Cerberus, | chom. p. 128, &e) = [L S] 
-and kept Theseus in captivity, who was after-| ALARI'CUS, in German Al-rie, i e.“ All 
wards released at the request of Heracles. (Plut. | rich,” king of the Visigoths, remarkable as: 
Thes 31, 35.) Eusebius (Chron. p. 27) calls the | being the first. of the barbarian chiefs. who en- 
wife of Aidoneus, a daughter of queen Demeter, | tered and sacked the city of Rome, and- the first 
with whom he had eloped. It is clear that the | enemy who had appeared before its walls since the. 
story about Aidoneus is nothing but the. sacred | time of Hannibal. He was of the family of Baltha, 
~ legend of the rape of Persephone, dressed up in | or Bold, the second noblest family of the Visigoths.. 
-o the form of a history, and is undoubtedly the work | (Jornandes, de Reb. Get.29.) His first appearance 
_ of a late interpreter, or rather destroyer of genuine | in history is in a. D. 394, when he was invested — 
ancient myths. 9 iS oi - [L S,] | by Theodosius with the command of the Gothic | 
_ ATUS LOCU'TIUS or LOQUENS, a Roman | auxiliaries in his war with Eugenius. (Zosimus, ~ 
divinity. In the year B. c. 389, a short time bo- | v. 5.) In 396, partly from anger at being refused 


ed him everywhere like a dog’ After the taking 
of Troy, it is said, he rushed into the temple of 
Athena, where Cassandra had taken refuge, and 
was embracing the statue of the goddess as a sup- 
© pliant. Ajax dragged her away with violence and 
led her to the other captives. (Virg. Aen. ii. 4035 
~Kurip. Troad. 70, &e.; Dict. Cret. v. 12; Hygin. 
Fab. 116.) According to some statements he 
even violated Cassandra in the temple of the god- 
dess (Tryphiod. 635; Q. Smyrn. xiii- 422; 
Lycophr. 360, with the Schol.); Odysseus at least 
-accused him of this crime, and Ajax was to be 
stoned to death, but saved himself by establishing 
his innocence by an oath. (Paus. x. 26, § 1, 3l. 
$1.) The whole charge, is on the other hand, 
osaid to have been an invention of Agamemnon, 
who wanted to have Cassandra for himself But 
whether true or not, Athena had sufficient reason 
for being indignant, as Ajax had dragged a sup- 
pliant from her temple. When on his voyage 
homeward he came to the Capharean rocks on the 
coast of Euboea, his ship was wrecked. in a storm, 
he himself was killed by Athena with a flash of 
lightning, and his body was washed upon the rocks, 
which henceforth were called the rocks of Ajax. 
(Hygin. Fab. 116; comp. Virg. Aen. i. 40, &e., 
xi. 260.) . For a different account of his death see 
-Philostr. Her. viii. 3, and Schol. ad Lycophr. lc. 
_ After his death his spirit dwelled in the island of 
Leuce, (Paus. iii, 19. § 11.) The Opuntian 
- Locrians worshipped Ajax as their national hero, 
and so great was their faith in him, that when 
they drew up their army in battle array, they al- 
ways left one place open for him, believing that, 
although invisible to them, he was fighting for and 
among. them. (Paus. 7. e. ; Conon, Narrat. 18.) 
The story of Ajax was frequently made use of by 
_. ancient poets and artists, and the hero who ap- 
oi pears on some Locrian coins with the helmet, 
> shield, and sword, is probably Ajax the son of 
-Ofleus.. (Mionnet, No, 570, &c.) [L.S] 
© A'TDES, 'Abns. [Hanes.] 2. | 
© AIDO'NEUS (Atdwveds), 1. A lengthened 
form of ’Aldys. (Hom. Ji. v. 190, xx. 61.) 
2. A mythical king of the Mbolossians, in 
Epeirus, who is represented as the husband- of 
Persephone, and father of Core. After Theseus, | 
with the assistance of Peirithous, had carried off 
Helen, and concealed. her. at Aphidnae [Acapz- 
Mus], he went with Peirithous to Epeirus to pro- 
cure for him as a reward Core, the daughter of 
_ Aidoneus. This king thinking the two strangers 
were well-meaning suitors, offered the hand of his 
daughter to Peirithous, on condition that he should. 
fight and conquer his dog, which bore the name of 
Cerberus... But when Aidoneus discovered that 


S90 8 2 ee ALBINOVANUS Poe De ALBINUS. | | 
nymic from Alastor, and given by Homer (Jl. xx. | The fragment of Albinovanus on the voyage of 
- 463) to Tros, who was probably a son of the | Germanicus, has been published by H. Stephens, 
~ Lycian Alastor mentioned above.  — — [L.S.] Fragm, Pott. p. 416, Pithoeus, Epigram. et poem. 
| ALATHE'US, called ODOTHAEUS by Clau- | vet, p. 239, Burmann, Anih. Lat. ii. ep. 121, 
dian, became with Saphrax, in A.D. 376, on the | Wernsdorf, Poet. Lat. Min Iv. i p 229, &e. 
-death of Vithimir, the guardian of Vithericus, the | All that has been ascribed to Albinovanus was 
-young king of the Greuthungi, the chief tribe of | published at Amsterdam, 1703, with the notes of 
the Ostrogoths. Alatheus and Saphrax led their | J. Scaliger and others. The last edition is by 
_ people across the Danube in this year, and uniting Meinecke, which contains the text, and a German. 
their forces with those of the Visigoths under | translation in verse, Quedlinburg, 1819. 7 
. Fritigern, took part against the Romans in the; ALBINOVA’NUS, P. TU'LLIUS, belonge 
battle of Hadrianople, A. D. 378, in which the em- | to the party of Marius in the first civil war, and 
peror Valens was defeated and killed. After | was one of the twelve who were declared enemies 
plundering the surrounding country, Alatheus and | of the state in B. c. 87. He thereupon fled to 
Saphrax eventually recrossed the Danube, but | Hiempsal in Numidia. After the defeat of Carbo 
appeared again on its banks in 386, with the in- | and Norbanus in B. c. 81, he obtained the pardon 
tention of invading the Roman provinces again. | of Sulla by treacherously putting to death many 
They were, however, repulsed, and Alatheus was | of the principal officers of Norbanus, whom he had 
slain. (Amm. Mare, xxxi. 3, &c.; Jornand. de | invited toa banquet. Ariminium in consequence 
Reb. Get. 26, 27; Claudian, de IV Cons. Honor. | revolted to Sulla, whence the Pseudo-Asconius (ix 
626; Zosimus, iv. 39.) Cic. Verr. p. 168, ed. Orelli) speaks of Albino- 
ALBA SILVIUS, one of the mythical kings | vanus betraying it. (Appian, B. C. i. 60, 62, 91; 
of Alba, said to have been the son of Latinus, and | Florus, iii. 21. § 7) 0 Es 
the father of Atys, according to Livy, and of Ca- | ALBINUS or ALBUS, the name of the prin- 
petus, according to Dionysius. He reigned thirty- | cipal family of the patrician Postumia gens. The 
nine years, (Liv. i 3; Dionys. i 7L.) original name was Albus, as appears from the 
A/LBIA GENS. No persons of this gens ob- | Fasti, which was afterwards lengthened into Albi- 
tained any offices in the state till the first century | nus. We find in proper names in Latin, derivatives 
pc. They all bore the cognomen CARRINAS, in anus, enus, and inus, used without any additional 
=- L. ALBI’NIUS.. 1. One of the tribunes of | meaning, in the same sense as the simple forms. 
the plebs, at the first institution of the office, B. €. | (Comp. Niebuhr, Hist. of Rome, i. n: 219.) — 
494, (Liv. ii. 38.) Asconius calls him L. Albi- 1. A. Postrumius P. P. ALBUS REGILLENSIS, | 
nius ©. r. Paterculus. (In Cie. Cornel. p. 76, ed. | was, according to Livy, dictator B. c. 498, when — 
Orelli.) | he conquered the Latins in the great battle near 
2. A plebeian, who was conveying his wife and | lake Regillus. Roman story related that Castor — 
> children in a cart out of the city, after the defeat 
on the Alia, B. c. 890, and overtook on the Jani- 
 eulus, the priests and vestals carrying the sacred 
things: he made his family alight and took as 
“many as he was able to Caere. (Liv. v. 40;. Val. 
= Max. i. l. $ 10.) The consular tribune in B, c. 
379, whom Livy (vi, 30) calls M. Albinius, is 
probably the same person as the above. (Comp. 
Niebuhr, Hist. of Rome, ii. n. 1201.) , 


side of the Romans, whence the dictator afterwards 
dedicated a temple to Castor and Pollux in the 
forum. He was consul B. c. 496, in which year — 
some of the annals, according to Livy, placed the 
battle of the Jake Regillus; and it is to this year. 
that Dionysius assigns it. (Liv. ii. 19, 20, 213. 
Dionys. vi. 2, &e.; Val. Max. i. 8. § 1; Cic. de 
: | Nat. Deor. ii. 2, iii. 5.) The surname Regillensis 
~ ALBINOVA’NUS, C. PEDO, a friend and | is usually supposed to have been. derived from this 
contemporary of Ovid, to whom the latter addres- | battle; but Niebuhr thinks that it was taken from 
ses one of his Epistles from Pontus. (iv. 10.) He | a place of residence, just as the Claudii bore the 
is classed by Quintilian (x. 1) among the epic | same name, and that the later annalists only spoke 
= poets; Ovid also speaks of his poem on the ex- | of Postumius as commander in consequence of the 
ploits of Theseus, and calls him sidereus Pedo, on | name. Livy (xxx. 45) states expressly, that Scipio 
account of the sublimity of his style. (Hx. Pont. | Africanus was the first Roman who obtained a 
dy. 16. 6.) He is supposed to have written an | surname from his conquests. (Niebuhr, Hist. of' 
epic poem on the exploits of Germanicus, the son | Rome, i, p. 556.) i ' 
~.of Drusus, of which twenty-three lines are pre-|. Many of the coins of the Albini commemorate 
served in the Suasoria of Seneca. (lib. i.) This | this victory of their ancestor, as in the one annexed. 


_ fragment. is usually entitled “De Navigatione | On one side the head of Diana is represented with 


. Germanici per Oceanum Septentrionalem,” and | the letters Roma underneath, which are partly 
< deseribes the voyage of Germanicus through the | effaced, and on thg reverse are three horsemen 
. Amisia (Ems) into the northern ocean, A. D. 16. | trampling on a foot-soldier. : ae ee 
(Comp. Tae. Ann, ii. 23.) It would seem from f > a | 
`: Martial (v. 5), that Albinovanus was also a writer | — 
-of epigrams. L: Seneca was acquainted with him, } — 
-- and calls him fabulator elegantissimus. (Hp: 122) j 
-co Three Latin elegies are attributed to Albino- |.. 
vanus, but without any sufficient authority: |... 
~-mamely,—I.“ Ad Liviam Aug. de Morte Drusi, | | 
which is ascribed to Ovid by many, and hasbeen} st coho meme : 
. published. separately ‘by Bremer, Helmst. 1775. | 2. Sp. Postumius A. n, P. Ni ALBUS REGI- 
2. “ In Obitum Maecenatis.” 3. “De Verbis Mae- | LENSIS, apparently, according to the Fasti; the son 
 eenatis moribundi.”  (Wernsdorf, Potiae Latini | of the preceding, (though it must be observed, that | 
: Minores, iii, pp. 121, &e, 155, &.) =-~- |in these early times no dependance ean be placed 


and Pollux were scen fighting in this battle on the 
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ALBINUS. = 


‘upon these genealogies») was consul B. C. 466. 


(Liv. fii, 2; Dionys. ix. 60.) He was one of the 


three commissioners sent into Greece to collect in- 


formation about the Jaws of that country, and was 
a member of the first decemvirate in 451. (Liv. 
iii. 31, 33; Dionys. x. 52, 56.) He commanded, 


as legatus, the centre of the Roman army in the. 


battle in which the Aequians and Volscians were 
defeated in 446. (Liv. iii. 70.) : 

3. A. Posrumius A. P. P. Nn. ALBUS REGIL- 
LENSIS, apparently son of No. 1, was consul B. c. 
464, and carried on war against the Aequians. 
He was sent as ambassador to the Aequians in 
458, on which occasion he was insulted by their 
commander. (Liv. iii. 4, 5,25 ; Dionys. ix. 62, 65.) 

4. Sp, Postumius Sp. F. A. N. ALBUS REGIL- 
LENSIS, apparently son of No 2, was consular tri- 
bune B. c. 432, and served as legatus in the war in 
the following year. (Liv. iv. 25, 27.) 
5. P. Posrumius A. F. A. N. ALBINUS REGIL- 
LENSIS, whom Livy. calls Marcus, was consular 
tribune B.C. 414, and was killed in an insurrection 
of the soldiers, whom he had deprived of the plun- 
der of the Aequian town of Bolae, which he had 
promised them. (Liv. iv. 49, 50.) 

6. M. Posrumrus A. F. A. N. ALBINUS REGIL- 
LENSIS, is mentioned by Livy (v. 1) as consular 
tribune in B. c. 4083, but was in reality censor in 
that year with M. Furius Camillus. (Fasti Capitol.) 
In their censorship a fine was imposed upon all 
men who remained single up to old age. (Val. Max. 


9.815 Plut. Cam. 23 Dict. of Ant. s.v. Uvorium.) 


7. A. POSTUMIUS ALBINUS REGILLENSIS, con- 
sular tribune B. c. 397, collected with his colleague 
L. Julius an army of volunteers, since the tribunes 

prevented them from making a regular levy, and 


cut off a body of Tarquinienses, who were retum- 


ing home after plundering the Roman territory. 


8. Se. POSTUMIUS ALBINUS REGILLENSIS, con- 


sular tribune B. c. 394, carried on the war against 
the Aequians; he at first suffered a defeat, but 


afterwards conquered them completely. (Liv. v.. 
26, 28.) 


9. Sp. Posrumivs ALBINUS, was consul B: Cc. 


334, and invaded, with his colleague T. Veturius 


Calvinus, the country of the Sidicini; but, on ac- 
count of the great forces which the enemy had col- 
lected, and the report that the. Samnites were com- 
ing to their assistance, a dictator was appointed. 


(Liv. viii 16,17.) He was censor in 332 and 
magister equitum in 327, when M. Claudius Mar- 


cellus was appointed dictator to hold the comitia. 
viii. 17, 23.) In 321, he was consul a second 


time with T. Veturius Calvinus, and marched 


against the Samnites, but was defeated near Cau- 


dium, and obliged to surrender with his whole 


army, who were sent under the yoke. As the 


price of his deliverance and that of the army, he 
and his colleague and the other commanders swore, 
in the name of the republic, to a humiliating peace. 
The consuls, on their return to Rome, laid down 

- their office after appointing a dictator ; and the 
senate, on the advice of Postumius, resolved that. 
all persons who had sworn to the peace should be. 
-given up to the Samnites. Postumius, with the 
. other prisoners, accordingly went to the Samnites, 
o but they refused to accept them. (Liv. ix. 1—10; 
——6; Cie. de Of. iii. 30,4 bal 
ae a By Wer 


“hi 


Appian, de Reb. Samn,: 
Cao V2 


10. A, Postumius A. P. Le x. ALBINUS, was 


consul B. c. 242 with Lutatius Catulus, who de- 


feated the Carthaginians off the Aegates, and thus 


brought the first Punic war to an end. Albinus 
was kept in the city, against his will, by the Pon- 


tifex Maximus, because he was Flamen Martialis. 
(Liv, Epit 19, xxiii. 13; Eutrop. ii 27; Val 
Max. i. 1. § 2.) He was censor in 284. (Fasti 
Capitol.) z | ace 
ll. L. Postrumrus, A. F. A. N. ALBINUS, ap- 
parently a son of the preceding, was consul B. €. 
234, and again in 229, In his second consulship 
he made war upon the Illyrians. . (Eutrop. iii, 45- 
Oros. iv. 13; Dion Cass. Frag. 151 ; Polyb. ii. 11, 
&c., who erroneously calls him Azlas instead of | 
Lucius.) In 216, the third year of the second 
Punic war, he was made praetor, and sent into 


Cisalpine Gaul, and while absent was elected con- 


sul the third time for the following year, 215. But 
he did not live to. enter. upon his consulship; for 
he and his army were destroyed by the Boii in the 
wood Litana in Cisalpine Gaul. His head was cut 
off, and after being lined with gold was dedicated 
to the gods by the Boii, and used as a sacred 


drinking-vessel. (Liv. xxii. 35, xxiii. 24; Polyb. 


ii. 106,118; Cic. Tuse. i. 37.) - 

12. Sp. Posrumrus L, P. A. N. ALBINUS, Was 
praetor peregrinus in B. c. 189 (Liv. xxxvii. 47, 
50), and consul in 186. In his consulship the 
senatusconsultum was passed, which is still extant, 
suppressing the worship of Bacchus in Rome, in 
consequence of the abominable crimes which were 


committed in connexion with it. (xxxix. 6, 11, oe, E 
&e.3 Val. Max. vi. 3. § 7; Plin M. N. xxxiii o 
10; Dict. of Ant. p 344.) He was also augur, 


and died in 179 at an advanced age. (Liv. xl. 
42; Cie. Cato, 3.) 


13, A. Posrumivs A. F. A. N. ALBINUS, _ 


was curule aedile B. c. 187, when he exhibited . 


the Great Games, praetor 185, and consul 180. _ r 


(Liv. xxxix. 7, 23, xL-35.) In his consulship 
ne conducted the war against the Ligurians. 
(xl. 41.) He was censor 174 with Q. Fulvius. 


Their censorship was a severe one; they expelled . 


nine members from the senate, and degraded many 


of equestrian rank. They executed, however; many 


public works. (xli. 32, xlii. 10 ; comp. Cie. Verr, 


i. 41.) He was elected in his censorship one of ae 


the decemviri sacrorum in the place of L. Cornelius 
Lentulus. (Liv. xlii. 10.) Albinus was engaged 

in many ‘public missions. In 175 he was sent 
into northern Greece to inquire into the truth of 
the representations of the Dardanians and Thes- 


salians about the Bastarnae and Perseus. (Polyb. oe 


xxvi, 9.) In 171 he was sent as one of the am- ` 
bassadors to Crete (Liv. xlii. 35); and after the » 
conquest of Macedonia in 168. he was one of the 


ten commissioners appointed to settle the affairs 


of the country with Aemilius Paullus. (xlv. 17.) 


Livy not unfrequently calls him Luscus, from es 
which it would seem that he was blind of one eyes 0o00 
14, Sp. POSTUMIUS A. BA. N: ALBINUS O 0u. 


PAULLULUS, probably a brother of No. 13 and 15, | 
perhaps obtained the surname of Paullulus, as 


being small of. stature, to distinguish him more 
accurately from his two brothers. He was praetor 
{in Sicil 
45, xli 


16. L. Posrumius A. F. A. N: ALBINUS, pro- 
bably a brother of No. 13 and 14, was praetor 
80, and: obtained the province of further - 

-His command was prolonged in the follow- 


; B. 6. 183, and consul, 174 (hiv. xxxix 


a iGo LoT ALBINUS: 0n 

` ing year. and I 
sitani, he returned to Rome in 178, and obtained 
a triumph on account of his victories, (Liv. xl. 
35, 44, 47, 48, 50, xli. 3, 11.) He was consul in 

173, with M. Popillius- Laenas; and the war in 
_ Liguria was assigned to both consuls. Albinus, 
however, was first sent into Campania to separate 


‘and this business occupied him all the summer, so 
that he was unable to go into his province. He 
was the first Roman magistrate who put the allies 
to any expense in travelling through their territo- 
ries, (xh. 33, xlii. 1, 9.) The festival of the 
Floralia, which had heen discontinued, was re- 
stored in his consulship. (Ov. Fast v. $29.) In 
171, he was one of the ambassadors sent to Masi- 
nissa and the Carthaginians in order to raise troops 
for the war against Perseus. (Liv. xlii. 35.) In 
109 he was an unsuccessful candidate for the cen- 
sorship. (xliii. 16.) He served under Aemilius 
Paullus in Macedonia in 168, and commanded the 
second legion in the battle with Perseus. (xliv. 
41.) The last time he is mentioned is in this 
war, when he was sent to plunder the town of the 
Aenii. (xlv. 27.) ek: 

16. A. POSTUMIUS ALBINUS, one of the officers 


‘pc. 168. He was sent by Paullus to treat with 
Perseus ; and afterwards Perseus and his son Philip 
were committed to his care by Paullus. (Liv. 
xlv. 4, 28.) : 
-17e L. Posrumtus Spr. r. L. N. ALBINUS, 
apparently son of No. 12, was curule aedile B. c. 
161, and exhibited the Ludi Megalenses, at which 
the Eunuch of Terence was acted. He was consul 
in 154, and died seven days after he had set out 
from Rome in order to go to his province. It was 
supposed that he was poisoned by his wife. 
(Obseg: 76; Val. Max. vi. 3. § 8.) 


rently son of No. 13, was praetor B. ©. 155 (Cie. 
dead. ii. 453 Polyb. xxxiii 1), and consul in 151 
with L, Licinius Lucullus, 
were thrown into prison by the tribunes for con- 
ducting the levies with too much severity. (Liv. 
Epit: 48; Polyb. xxxv. 3; Oros. iv. 21.) He 
was one of the ambassadors sent in 153 to make 
peace between Attalus and Prusias (Polyb. xxxiii. 
11), and accompanied L. Mummius Achaicus into 
Greece in 146 as one of his legates. There was a 
statue erected to his honour on the Isthmus. 
(Cic. ad Ait, xiii. 30, 32.) Albinus was well ac- 
-quainted with Greek literature, and wrote in that 
language a poem and a Roman history, the latter 
of which is mentioned by several ancient writers. 

- Polybius (xl. 6) speaks of him as a vain and light- 
headed man, who disparaged his own people, and 
was sillily devoted to the study of Greek literature. 


-foreign language ; Cato reminded him that he was 


-| of his readers... This tale is also related by Gellius 
(xi. 8), Macrobius (Preface to Saturn.), Plutarch 
(Cato, 12), and Suidas (s. v. AdAes Too'rdusos). 
Polybius also says that Albinus imitated the worst 


< devoted. to pleasure, and. shirked all labour and 


‘After conquering the Vaccaei and Lu- 


the land of the state from that of private persons; 


pened at Rome. 
Albinus, of whom Cicero speaks in the Brutus (c. 


in the army of Aemilius Paullus in Macedonia, 


| and that Jugurtha had bought him over. | 
Albinus departed from Africa, he left his brother — 


18. A. Postumius A. F. A. Ne ALBINUS, appa- 


He and his colleague | 


: He relates a tale of him and the elder Cato, who 
-reproved Albinus sharply, because in the preface 
-to his history he begged the pardon. of his readers, 
if he should make any mistakes. In writing in a- 


` not compelled to write at all, but that if he chose to- 
write, he had no business to ask for the indulgence 


-parts of the Greek character, that he was entirely 


ALBINUS. 


danger. ‘He relates that he retired to Thebes, 


when the battle was fought at Phocis, on the plea 


‘of indisposition, but afterwards wrote an account 


of it to the senate as if he had been present. 
Cicero speaks with rather. more respect of his lite- 
rary merits; he calls him doctus homo and littera- 
tus et disertus. (Cic. Acad. ii, 45, Brut. 21.) Ma- 
crobius (ii. 16) quotes a passage from the first book 
of the Annals of Albinus respecting Brutus, and 
as he uses the words of Albinus, it has been sup- 
posed that the Greek history may have been trans- 
lated into Latin. A work of Albinus, on the 
arrival of Aeneas in Italy, is referred to by Ser- 
vius (ad Virg. Aen. ix.710), and the author of the. 
work “De Origine Gentis Romanae,” c. 15. 
(Krause, Vitae et Fragm. Veterum. Historieorun 
Romanorum, pe 127, &c.) » 

19. Sp. Posrumius Ansinus Maanus, was 
consul B. €. 148, in which year a great fire hap- 
(Obseq. 78.) It is this Sp. 


25), and says that there were many orations of his, » 
20. Sp. Posrumius Sp. r. Sp. N. ALBINUS, 


probably son of No. 19, was consul B. c. 110, and 
obtained the province of Numidia to carry on the 


war against Jugurtha. He made vigorous prepa- 
rations for war, but when he reached the province, 
he did not adopt any active measures, but allowed 
himself to be deceived by the artifices of Jugurtha, 
who constantly promised to surrender. Many per- 
sons supposed that his inactivity was intentional, 
When 


Aulus in command. [See No. 21.] After the 
defeat of the latter he returned to Numidia, but 
in consequence of the disorganized state of his 
army, he did not prosecute the war, and handed 
over the army in this condition, in the following 
year, to the consul Metellus. (Sall. Jug. 35, 36, 
39, 44; Oros. iv. 15; Eutrop. iv. 26.) He was 
condemned by the Mamilia Lex, which was passed. 
to punish all those who had been gnilty of treason- 
able practices with Jugurtha. (Cie. Brut. 34; 
comp. Sall, Jug. 40.) | 

21. A. POSTUMIUS ALEINUS, brother of No. 20, 
and probably son of No. 19, was left by his bro- 
ther as pro-praetor, in command of the army in 
Africa in B. c. 110. [See No. 20.] He marched 
to besiege Suthal, where the treasures of Jugurtha 
were deposited; but Jugurtha, under the promise 
of giving him a large sum of money, induced him 
to lead his army into a retired place, where he 
was suddenly attacked by the Numidian king, and 
only saved his troops from total destruction by 


allowing them to pass under the yoke, and under- 


taking to leave Numidia in ten days. (Sall. Jug. 
86—38.) o. r i 
22. A. PosTUMIUS A. P. Sp. N. ALBINUS, grand- 
son of No. 19, and probably son of No. 21, was 
consul B, c. 99, with M. Antoninus. (Plin; F. No- 
viii. 7; Obseq. 106.) Gellius (iv. 6) quotes the 
words of a senatusconsultum passed in their con- 


-sulship in consequence of the spears of Mars having 
‘moved. 
(Brut. 35, post Red. ad Quir: 5.) 


Cicero says that he was a good speaker. — 


The following coin is supposed by Eckhel (yol. 


v. p- 288) and others to refer to this Albinus. On- 


one side is the head of a female with the letters — 
HISPAN., which may perhaps have reference to the | 
victory which his ancestor L. Albinus obtained in 


‘Spain. [See No. 15.] On the other side a man 


i 


sith the axe. 


his government. 


~-yincials. 


ALBINUS. 


P represented stretching out his hand to an eagle, 


a military standard, and behind him are the R 
On it are the letters a. POST. A. F. 
wN. 5. ABIN (so on the coin, instead of ALBIN,). On 
the coins of the Postumia gens the praenomen 


Spurius is alway written s. and not SP. 


Gore SON 


Veg. 


B. 
3 
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93. A. POSTUMIUS ALBINUS, a person of prae- 


"torian rank, commanded the fleet, B. c. 89, ia the 


Marsic war, and was killed by his own soldiers 


under the plea that he meditated treachery, but in 


reality on account of his cruelty. Sulla, who was 
then a legate.of the consul Porcins Cato, incorpo- 
rated his troops with his own, but did not punish 
the offenders. (Liv. Epit. 75; Plut. Sulla, 6.) 
94. A. Posrumius ALBINUS Was placed by 
Caesar over Sicily, r. c. 48. (Appian, B. C! ii. 48.) 

25. D- Juntos BRUTUS ALBINUS, adopted by 
No. 22, and commemorated in the annexed coin, 
where Brutus is called ALBINV(S) BRYTI F. 
[Brurus.] 


ALBIN US, R of Judaea, in the reign 
of Nero, about A. D. 63 and 64, succeeded F estus, 
and was guilty of almost every kind of crime in 
He pardoned the vilest criminals 
for money, and shamelessly plundered the pro- 
He was succeeded by Florus. (Joseph. 
Ant, Jud, xx. 8. $ 1; Bell. Jud, ii. 14. § 1.) The 


- Luosws ‘Abies mentioned below Dy possibly 


have been the same person, 

ALBINUS (AA&ivos), a Platonic philosopher, 
who lived at Smyrna and was a contemporary of 
Galen. (Galen, vol, iv. p. 372, ed. Basil.) A 
short tract by him, | entitled Bicayory} eis Tous 


~ ‘TIAdTwvos Auaddyous, has come down to us, and is 
published in the second volume (p. 44) of the first 


edition of Fabricius; but omitted in the reprint 
by Harles, because it is to be found prefixed to 
Etwall’s edition of three dialogues of Plato, Oxon. 


‘17715 and to Fischer’s four dialogues of Plato, 
Lips. 1783. It contains hardly anything of im- 


portance.’ After explaining the nature of the 
Dialogue, which he compares to a Drama, the 


writer goes on to divide the Dialogues of Plato 
into four classes, Aaryucovs, areyericads, pucikovs,. 
Gicods, and mentions another division of them. 
into Tetralogies, according to their subjects, He 
advises that the Alcibiades, Phaedo, Republic, and | 
| Timaeus, should. be read in a series. 
~The authorities respecting Albinus have ‘een 
-collected by Fabricius. (Bibl. Graec. ili. p. 658.) 
! Hei is said to have written’ a work on the ‘arrange- 
a “Another Albinus | 
is mentioned by Boethius and Cassiodorus, who 


ment of the writings of Plato. 


| dignity and power. 
with these sentiments, but not so the emperor, 


op aa i ALBINUS: eae ao 93 a 
wrote in Latin some works on music and geo- i Wise 


metry. [B. J.) 
ALBINUS, CLO'DIUS, whose full name 
was Decimus Clodius Ceionius Septimius Al- 


binus, the son of Ceionius Postumius and 


Aurelia Messalina, was born at Adrumetum in 
Africa; but the year of his birth is not known. 
According ‘to his father’s statement (Capitol. 
Clod. Albin. 4), he received the name of Albi- - 
nus on account of the extraordinary whiteness of | 
his body. Shewing great disposition for a military 
life, he entered the army at an early age and - 

served with great distinction, especially during the. 
rebellion of Avidius Cassius against the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, in A. D. 175. His merits were 
acknowledged by the emperor in two letters (¢d. 
10) in which he calls Albinus an African, who re- 
sembled his countrymen but little, and who was 

praiseworthy for his military experience, and ite 
gravity of his character. The emperor likewise 
declared, that without. Albinus the legions (in 
Bithynia) would have gone over to Avidius Cas- 


“sius, and that he intended to have him chosen 


consul. The emperor Commodus gave Albinus a 
command in Gaul and afterwards in Britain. A 
false rumour having been spread that Commodus 
had died, Albinus har: angued the army in Britain 
on the occasion, attacking Commodus as a tyrant, 
and maintaining that it “would be useful to. the 
Roman empire “to restore to the senate its ancient. 
The senate was very pleased 


who sent Junius Severus to supersede Albinus in. 


his command. At this time Albinus must have ` 


been a yery distinguished man, which we may 
conclude from the fact, that some time before 


Commodus had offered him the title of Caesar, 


which he wisely declined.. Notwithstanding the 
appointment of Junius Severus as his successor, - 
Albinus kept his command till after the murder of » 
Commodus. and that of his successor Pertinax in. 
A. D. 193. It is doubtful if Albinus was the- 


secret author of the murder of Pertinax, to which ie 


Capitolinus makes an allusion. (Zù. 14. ) | 

After the death of Pertinax, Didius Julianus 
purchased the throne by bribing the praetorians ; 
but immediately afterwards, C. ` Pescennius Niger 
was proclaimed emperor by the legions in Syria; 
L. Septimius Severus by the troops in Illyricum 5 


and Pannonia; and Albinus by the armies in Bri- y 
tain and Gaul. 


Julianus having been put to death 
by order of the senate, who dreaded the power 


of Septimius Severus, the. latter turned his arms 


against Pescennius Niger: With regard to Al- 
binus, y we must believe that Severus made a pro- 
visional arrangement with him, conferring upon 


him the title “of ‘Caesar, and holding with him 
the consulship in a. D. 194. But after the defeat. 


and death of Niger in A. D. 194, and the complete 
discomfiture of his adherents, especially after the 


fall of Byzantium in a, p..196, Severus resolved 


to make himself the absolute master of the Roman | 


empire, Albinus seeing the danger of his position, 
‘which he had increased by his indolence, prepared 


for resistance. He narrowly escaped being 


` | assassinated by a messenger of Severus (ib. 7, Doo 
whereupon he pat himself at the head of his amy, 
which is said to have consisted of- 150,000.men, 
He met the equal forces of Severus at Lugdusum ao 


| (Lyons), in Gaul, and there fought with him on | eee 
{| bes of February, 19 Cas Sever. bie | 


bloody battle, in which he was at first victorious, 
but at last was entirely defeated, and lost his life 
either by suicide, or by order of Severus, after 
having been made a prisoner. His body was ill 
treated. by Severus, who sent his head to Rome, 


and accompanied it with an insolent letter, in | 


= which he mocked the senate for their adherence to 
Albinus. The town of Lugdunum was plundered 
and destroyed, and the adherents of Albinus were 
cruelly prosecuted by Severus. | | 
Albinus was a man of great bodily beauty and 
strength ; he was an experienced general; a skil- 
ful gladiator; a severe, and often cruel commander ; 
and he has been called the Catiline of his time. 
‘He had one son, or perhaps two, who were put to 
death with their mother, by order of Severus, It 
is said that he wrote a treatise on agriculture, 
and a collection of stories, called Milesian. (Capi- 
tolinus, Clodius Albinus: Dion Cass. lxx. 4—7 ; 
Herodian, ii, 15, iii. 5—7.) 
There are several medals of Albinus. In the 
one annexed he is called D, CLOD, SEPT. ALBIN. 
` CAES.  [W.P.] 
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ALBINUS, LUCETIUS, was made by Nero 
procurator of Mauretania Caesariensis, to which 
< -Galba added the province of Tingitana. After the 
death of Galba, A. D. 69, he espoused the side of 


Otho, and prepared to invade Spain.  Cluvius 
„Rufus, who commanded in Spain, being alarmed at 
this, sent centurions into Mauretania to induce the 

< Mauri to revolt against Albinus. They accom- 
-plished this without much difficulty ; and Albinus 
- was murdered with his wife. (Tac. Hist. ii. 58, 59.) 

A’LBION or ALE/BION (AASlwyv or AAcSiav), 
-a son of Poseidon and brother of Dercynus or 

- Bergion, together with whom he attacked Heracles, 
when he passed through their country (Liguria) 
with the oxen of Geryon. But they paid for their 
presumption with their lives. (Apollod. ii. 5. § 10; 
Pomp. Mela, ii. 5. § 39.) The Scholiast on Lyco- 
phron (648) calls the brother of Alebion, Ligys. 


The story is also alluded to in Hyginus (Poet. Astr. 


ii 6) and Dionysius. (i. 41.) [L. S] 


_ ALBUCILLA, the wife of Satrius Secundus, | 


and infamous for her many amours, was accused in 


_ the last year of the reign of Tiberius (4. D. 87) of | 
treason, or impiety, against the emperor (impietatis 
te principem), and, with her, Cn. Domitius Aheno-- 
o. barbus, Vibius Marsus, and L. Arruntius, as ac- | 
-complices, She was cast into prison by command 
of the senate, after making an ineffectual attempt: 

= = to-destroy herself. (Lac, Ann. vi 47, 48.) o 
_. ALBU'NEA, a prophetic nymph or Sibyl, to 


whom in the neighbourhood of Tibur a grove was 


` consecrated, with a well and a temple. Near it 
was the oracle of Faunus Fatidicus. (Virg. Aen. 


vil, 81, &e. ; Hor. Carm. if. 12; Tibull. ii. 5. 
69.) Lactantius (De Sibyll. i. 6) states, that the 


tenth Sibyl, called Albunea, was worshipped at 
Tibur, and that her image, holding a. book in one , 


gg BUNA S e, o i o 
hand, was found in the bed of the river Anio. 
Her sortes, or oracles, which belonged to the libri 
fatales, were, at the command of the senate, depo- 
| sited and kept in the Capitol. 


Italien, i. p. 125, &e. 


 ALCAEUS. 


The small square 
temple of this Sibyl ïs still extant at Tivoli. Re- 
specting the locality, see Kephalides, Reisen durch 
[bS] 

-~ ALBU'CIUS or ALBU’TIUS, a physician at 
Rome, who lived probably about. the beginning or 


middle of the first century after Christ, and whois — 


mentioned by Pliny (H. N. xxix. 5) as having 
gained by his practice the annual income of two 
hundred and fifty thousand sesterces (about 195342, 


2s.6d.). This is considered by Pliny to be a very 
large sum, and may therefore give us some notion of 


the fortunes made by physicians at Rome about the 
beginning of the empire. TW. A. G] 
T, ALBU'CIUS or ALBU’TIUS, finished his 
studies at Athens at the latter end of the second 
century B. C, and belonged to the Epicurean sect, 
He was well acquainted with Greek literature, or 
rather, says Cicero, was almost a Greek. (Brut. 
35.) On account of his affecting on every occasion 
the Greek language and philosophy, he was sati- 
rized. by Lucilius, whose lines upon him are pre- 
served by Cicero (de Fin. i. 3); and Cicero himself 


speaks of him as a light-minded man. He accused, 


but unsuccessfully, Q. Mucius Scaevola, the augur, 


of maladministration (repetwndue) in his province. 


(Brat. 26, De Oral. ii. 70.) In B.c, 105 Albucius 
was praeter in Sardinia, and in consequence of 
some insignificant success which he had gained 
over some robbers, he celebrated a triumph in the 
province. 


was refused, and he was accused in Bc. 103 of 


repetundae by C. Julius Caesar, and condemned. | 


Cn. Pompeius Strabo had offered himself as the 
accuser, but he was not allowed to conduct the 
prosecution, because he had been the quaestor of 
Albucius. (De Prov. Cons. 7, in Pison, 38, Div. in 


Caecil. 19, de Of. ii. 14.) After his condemnation, | 


he retired to Athens and pursued the study of phi- 
losophy. (Zuse. v. 87.) He left behind him some 


orations, which had been read by Cicero. (Brat. 85.) 


Varro (de Re Rust. iii, 2. § 17) speaks of some 
satires by L, Albucius written in the style of Luci- 
lius ; he appears to be the same person as Titus. 
C.ALBU’CIUS SILAS. [Smas] 

ALBUS OVIDIUS JUVENTI'NUS. [Ju- 
VENTINUS. | Pen fs : aaa . 

ALCAEUS (CAAkatos), 1. A son of Perseus 
and Andromeda, and married to Hipponome, the 
daughter of Menoeceus of Thebes, by whom he 
became the father of Amphytrion and Anaxo. 
(Apollod. ii. 4. §5; Schol. ad Eurip. Heeub, 886.) 
According to Pausanias (viii, 14. § 2) his wife’s 
name. was Laonome, a daughter of the Arcadian 
Guneus, or Lysidice, a daughter of Pelops.. 
2. According to. Diodorus (i.14) the original 
name of Heracles, given him on account of his 


descent from <Alcaeus, the son of Perseus. [HE 
RACLES | 09 ina es ck ne ee eee 
_. 8 A son of Heracles by a female slave of Jar- 
danus, from whom the dynasty of the Heraclids: 


in Lydia were believed to be descended. (Herod. 


i, 7.) Diodorus (iv. 31) calls this son of Hera- 
cles, Cleolaus.. (Comp. Hellanicus, ap. Steph. Byz.. 
se. Anéhn; Wesseling, ad Diod. Lejo 0o00. 
4, According to Diodorus (v. 79) a general of © 
Rhadamanthys, who presented him with the island — 


On his return to Rome, he applied to | 
the senate for the honour of a supplicatio, but this — 


`: island of Thasus as their habitation. [L.S] 


< Aleaeus under the emperor Titus. Those epigrams 


a. ALCABUS.. 8. 22 9B: 
Aleaeus, namely, Cicis and Antimenidas, fighting _ 
under Pittacus against Melanchrus, who is de- 
scribed as the tyrant of Lesbos, and who fell in the 
conflict. (Diog. Laert. i 74, 79; Strab. xiii, p. 

G17 ; Suidas, s. v. Kikis and IMirrakos; Etymol. 

M. p. 513, s. v. Kiĝapos, instead of Kias; Clin- 

ton, Fasti i. p. 216.) Alcaeus does not appear 

to have taken part with his brothers on this ocea-_ 
sion: on the contrary, he speaks of Melanchrus in 
terms of high praise, (Fr. 7, p. 426, Blomfield.) . 
Alcaeus is mentioned in connexion with the war . 

in Troas, between the Athenians and Mytilenaeans. 

for the possession of Sigeum. (B. c. 606.) Though 
Pittacus, who commanded the army of Mytilene, 

slew with his own hand the leader of the Athe- 
nians, Phrynon, an. Olympic victor, the Mytile-. 
naeans were defeated, and Alcaeus incurred the. 
disgrace of leaving his arms behind on the field of 
battle; these arms were hung up as a trophy by 

the Athenians in the temple of Pallas at Sigeum. 
(Herod. v. 95; Plut. de Herod. Malig. 8.15, pe 
858; Strab. xiii. pp. 599, 600; Euseb. Chron, 
Olym. xliii. 3; Clinton, Fasti, i p. 219.) His 
sending home the news of this disaster in a poem, 
addressed to his friend Melanippus (Fr. 56, p. 

438, Blomf.), seems to shew that he had a reputa- 

tion for courage, such as a single disaster could not A 
endanger; and accordingly we find him spoken of = sw 
by ancient writers as a brave and skilful warrior. eg 
(Anthol. Palat. ix. 184; Cic. Tuse. Disp. iv. 333 
Hor. Carm, i. 32.6; Athen. xv. p. 687.) He | 
thought that his lyre was best employed in ani 
mating his friends to warlike deeds, and his house 
is described by himself as furnished with the wea- 
pons of war rather than with the instruments of _ 
his art. (Athen. xiv. p. 627; Fr. 24, p. 430, 
Blomf.) During the period which followed the 

war about Sigeum, the contest between the nobles 

and the people of Mytilene was brought to a crisis ; 

and the people, headed by a succession of leaders, 

who are called tyrants, and among whom are men- 
tioned the names of Myrsilus, Megalagyrus, and 

the Cleanactids, succeeded in driving the nobles 

into exile. During this civil war Alcaeus engaged 
actively on the side of the nobles, whose spirits he. — 
endeavoured to cheer by a number of most anbe 
mated odes full of invectives against the tyrants; ~ 
and. after the defeat of his party, he, with his bro- 
ther Antimenidas, led them again in an attempt to. = 
regain their country. To oppose this attempt Pit- =. | 
tacus was unanimously chosen by the people as - 
aisuuvyrys (dictator) or tyrant. He held his — 
office for ten years (B. c. 589—579), and during — 
that time he defeated all the efforts of the exiled 
nobles, and established the constitution on-a popu- 
lar basis; and then he resigned his power, 9 05 
(Strab. xiii. p. 617; Alcaeus, Fr. 23, p. 230, 0) 
Blomf.;. Arist. Rep. iii. 9. § 5, or ii. 145 Plut. 
Amat. § 18, p. 763; Diog. Laert. 1,79; Dionys.. 

‘ya p. 886, Sylb)  EPreracuss} 80 eens 

- Notwithstanding the invectives of Alcaeus 
against him, Pittacus is said: to have set him at 
liberty when he had been taken prisoner, saying 
that “ forgiveness is better than revenge.” (Diog. 
Laert. i 76; Valer. Max. iv. 1. § 6.) Alcaens 


i oo ALCARUS. — | ae 

-of Paros. Apollodorus (ii 5. § 9) relates that he 
was a son of Androgeus (the son of Minos) and 
brother of Sthenelus, and that when Heracles, on 
his expedition to fetch the girdle of Ares, which 
was in the possession of the queen of the Amazons, 
arrived at Paros, some of his companions were 
slain by the sons of Minos, residing there. . He- 
racles, in his anger, slew the descendants of Minos, 
except Alcaeus and Sthenelus, whom he took with 
him, and to whom he afterwards assigned. the 


. ALCAEUS (Aratos), of Messeng, the author 
of a number of epigrams in the Greek anthology, 
from some of which his date may be easily fixed. 
He was contemporary with Philip III., king of 
Macedonia, and son of Demetrius, against whom 
several. of his epigrams are pointed, apparently 
from patriotic feelings. One of these epigrams, 
however, gave even more offence to the Roman 
general, Flamininus, than to Philip, on account of 
the author’s ascribing the victory of Cynoscepha- 
jae to the Aetolians as much as to the Romans. 
Philip contented himself with writing an epigram 
in reply to that of Aleaeus, in which he gave the 
Messenian a very broad hint of the fate he might 
expect if he fell into his hands. (Plut. Flamin. 
9.) This reply has singularly enough led Salmasius 
(De Cruce, p. 449, ap. Fabric. Biblioth. Graec. ii. p. 
88) to suppose that Alcaeus was actually crucified. 
In another epigram, in praise of Flamininus, the 
mention of the Roman general’s name, Titus, led 
Tzetzes (Proleg. in Lycophron) into the error of 
imagining the existence of an epigrammatist named 


of Alcaeus which bear internal evidence of their 
date, were written between the years 219 and 
: 196-8. 0, 
-` Of the twenty-two epigrams in the Greek An- 
- thology which bear the name of “Alcaeus,” two have 
the word “Mytilenaeus” added to it; but Jacobs. 
seems to be perfectly right in taking this to be the 
addition of some ignorant copyist. Others bear 
the name of “Alcaeus Messenins,” and some of 
. Aleaeus alone. But in the last class there are 
several which must, from internal evidence, have 
been written by Aleaeus of Messene, and, in fact, 
there seems no reason to doubt his being the author 
of the whole twenty-two. : | 
- There are mentioned as contemporaries of Al- 
caeus, two other persons of the same name, one of 
them an Epicurean philosopher, who was expelled 
from Rome by a decree of the senate about 173 or 
154 B.c. (Perizon. ad Aelian, V. H. ix. 22; Athen. 
xii. p. 547, 4.3 Suidas, s. v. Elicoupos): the other 
is incidentally spoken of by Polybius as being 
_ accustomed. to ridicule the grammarian Isocrates. 
(Polyb. xxxii. 6; B. c. 160.) It is just possible 
that these two persons, of whom nothing further is 
known, may have been identical with each other, 


and with the epigrammatist, © 00 ooo os 
. (Jacobs, Anthol Grace. xiii. pp. 836-838 ; there 
-is a reference to Alcaeus of Messene in. Eusebius, 
o Praepar. Heang. x02.) 0 ort APs Belo: 
- ALCAEUS (Aaxaios), of MYTILENE, in the 
Island of Lesbos, the earliest of the Aeolian lyric | L | on rae Panga 
poets, began to flourish in the 42nd Olympiad. | has not escaped: the suspicion of being moved: by 
when a contest had commenced between the nobles | personal ambition in his opposition to Pittacus. 
and the people in his native state. Alcaeus be- | (Strab. xiii. p.617.) When Alcaeus and Anti ~ 
longed by birth to the former party, and. warmly | menidas perceived that all hope of their restoration = 
| e | to Mytilene was gone, they travelled over different. 


espoused. their cause. In the second year of the | to Myti one, t TAVENED OVEE t oe 
_ 42nd Olympiad (B8. c. 611), we find the brothers of | countries. Alcacus visited Egypt (Strab. i. ps T) ae 


< and he appears to'have written poems in which his 


adventures by sea were described. (Hor. Carm. ii. 
13, 28.) Antimenidas entered the service of the 
-king of Babylon, and performed an exploit which 
owas célebrated by Alcaeus. (Strab. xiii. p. 617, 
- Fr. 33, p- 483, Blomf.) ‘Nothing is known of the 
` fe of Alcaeus ‘after this period; but from the 
- political state of Mytilene it is most probable that 
he died in exile. | | SO E 

Among the nine principal lyric poets of Greece 

‘gone ancient writers assign the first place, others the 
second, to Alcaeus. His writings present to us the 
Aeolian lyricat its highest point. But their circula- 

tion in Greece seems to have been limited by the 
strangeness of the Aeolic dialect, and perhaps their 


loss to us may be partly attributed to the same cause. | 


Two recensions of the works of Alcaeus were made 
‘by the grammarians Aristarchus and Aristophanes. 
Some fragments’ of his poems which remain, and 
the excellent imitations of Horace, enable us to 
understand something of their character, — 

- His poems, which consisted of at least ten books 
(Athen. xi. p. 481), were called in general Odes, 
_ Hymns, or Songs (@opara). - Those which have 


received the highest praise are his warlike or pa- 
triotic odes referring to the factions of his state | 
oraciwrike or dixocraciaeTiKd, the “Aleaei mi~ 


naces Camoenae” of Horace. (Carm. ii. 18. 27; 


Quintil. x. 1. § 633 Dionys. de Vet. Script. Beus: ti. 
8, p. 73, Sylb.) Among the fragments of these 
are the commencement of a song of exultation over | 
the death of Myrsilus (Fr. 4, Blomf.), and part of 


a comparison of his ruined party to.a disabled ship 
_ (Fr. 2, Blomf.), both of which are: finely imitated. 
-by Horace. (Carm. i. 37, i. 14.) Many fragments 
are preserved, especially by Athenaeus (x. pp. 429, 
430), in which the poet sings the praises of wine. 

» (Fr 1, 3,16, 18,20, Blomf.; comp. Hor. Carm. i. 9. 
18.) Müller remarks, that “it may be doubted 


whether Alcaeus composed a separate class of 


. drinking songs (cupmoriucd) ;... it is more proba- 
ble that he connected every exhortation to drink 
with some reflection, either upon the particular 
circumstances of the time, or upon man’s destiny 
in general.” Of his erotic poems we have but few 
remains. Among them were some addressed to 
Sappho; one of which, with Sappho’s reply, is 


preserved by Aristotle (Rhet. 1.9; Fr. 38, Blomf.; 


Sappho, fr. 30), and others to beautiful youths. 
(Hor. Carm. i, 32. 10; Cic. de Nat. Deor. i. 28, 
Fuse. Quaest. iv. 33.) Most of his remaining poems 
_.are religious hymns and epigrams. Many of his 
- poems are addressed to his friends individually. 
-- < The poetry of Aleaeus is always impassioned. 
Not only with him, but with the Aeolic school in 
general, poetry was not a mere art, but the plain 
_ and warm outpouring of the writer’s inmost feelings. 
The metres of Alcaeus were generally lively, 


and his poems seem to have been constructed in | 


_ short single strophes, in all of which the corres- 

-. ponding lines were of the same metre, as in the 

< odes of Horace. He is said to , 
well-known Alcai¢ strophe. 


_. His likeness is preserved, together with that of 

_ Pittacus, on a brass coin of Mytilene in the Royal 

_ Museum at Paris, which is engraved by Visconti. 
(Leon. PL ii. No.) 3 


oh ; fragments of Alcaeus 
by Mich. Neander in his “Aristologia Pindarica,” 


Basil. 1556, 8vo., then by Henry Stephens in his | 


_ collection of the fragments of the nine chief lyric 


| Dichthkunst der Hellenen, ii. p. 386.) 


have invented the 


were first collected | 


| poets of Greece (1557), of which there are several 


éditions, and by Fulvius Ursinus, 1568, 8vo. The | 
more modern collections are those by Jani, Halae 
San. 1780—1782, 4to.; by Strange, Halle, 1810, 
8vo.; by Blomfield, in the “Museum Criticum,” 
vol. i. p. 421, &c., Camb. 1826, reprinted in Gais- 
ford’s “Poetae Graeci Minores;” and the most 
complete edition is that of Matthiae, “ Alcaei 
Mytilenaei reliquiae,” Lips. 1827. Additional 
fragments have been printed in the Rhenish Mu- 
seum for 1829, 1833, and 1835; in Jahn’s “Jahr- 
biich. fiir Philolog.”. for 1830; and in Cramer’s 
“Anecdota Graeca,” vol. i. Oxf. 1835. | 
(Bode, Geschichte der Lyrischen Dichthunst der 
Hellenen, ii. p. 378, &c.) a [P.8.] 
ALCAEUS (Adxaios), the son of Miccus, was 
a native of MYTILENE, according to Suidas, who 
may, however, have confounded him in this point 
with the lyric poet. He is found exhibiting at 
Athens as a poet of the old comedy, or rather of 
that mixed comedy, which formed the transition 
between the old and the middle. In B. c. 388, he 
brought forward a play entitled Taoimdn, in the 
same contest in which Aristophanes exhibited his 
second Plutus, but, if the meaning of Suidas is 
rightly understood, he obtained only the fifth 
place. He left ten plays, of which some frag- 
ments remain, and the following titles are known, 
"AdeAHal morxevonevan, Tavus, Evduulev, ‘lepos 
yduos, Kaaner, Kougdorpaygita, Takatorpa, 
_Alcaeus, a tragic poet; mentioned by Fabricius 
(Biblioth. Graec. i. p. 282), does not appear to be- 
a different person from <Alcaeus the comedian. 
The mistake of calling him a tragic poet arose 
simply from an erroneous reading of the title of his 
“ Comoedo-tragoedia.” | 
(The Greek Argument to the Plutus; Suidas, 
s. % 3 Pollux, x. l; Casaubon on Athen, ili. p. 
206; Meineke, Fragm. Comic. Graec. 1, p. 244, 
li, p. 824; Bode, Geschichte der Sa 
Peed 
ALCA'MENES (AdAnepévns), king of Sparta, 
10th of the Agids, son of Teleclus, commanded, ac- 
cording to Pausanias, in’ the night-expedition 
against Ampheia, which commenced the first Mes- 
senian war, but died before its 4th year. This 
would fix the 38 years assigned him by Apollodorus, 
about 779 to 742 B.o. In his reign Helos was 
taken, a place near the mouth of the Eurotas, 
the last independent hold most likely of the old 
Achaean population, and the supposed origin of the 
term Helot. (Paus. ili, 2. § 7, iv. 4. $ 3,5.$3; 
Herod. vii. 204; Plut. Apopéth. Lac.) (A. H. C.] 
ALCA/MENES (AAkauévys), the son of Sthe- — 
nelaides, whom Agis appointed as harmost of the 
Lesbians, when they wished to revolt from the 
Athenians in B. 0. 412.. When Alcamenes put to 
sea with twenty-one ships to sail to Chios, he was 
pursued by the Athenian fleet off the Isthmus of 
Corinth, and driven on shore. The Athenians at- 
tacked the ships when on shore, and Alcamenes 
was killed in the engagement. (Thue. viii. 5, 10.) 
ALCA'MENES (Aàkauévns), a distinguished | 


‘statuary and sculptor, a native of Athens. (Plin. ` 
FTN, xxxvi: 5.8.4.) Suidas (s. v.) calls hima. 


Lemnian (if by Alcamenes he means the artist). 
This K. O: Müller (Areh. der Kunst. p..96) inter- 
prets to mean that he wasa cleruchus, or holder of 


one of the «Ajpo: in Lemnos, Voss, who is fol- 


lowed by Thiersch (Epochen der bild. Kunst, pe- 


120), conjectured that the true reading is Alurios, 


_. Agoracritus. There is no direct evidence of this, 


_ who had been the slave and afterwards. the freed- | 


-  ALCAMENES.. Se glee ALCATHOUS, 20002 gro 
and accordingly that Alcamenes was born in the | of carving as an amateur. (Winckelmann, viii. 4, 
district called the Aluvar which is in some degree | 5.) =- —— 7 J (OBOMI 
confirmed by his having made a statue of Dionysus | ALCANDER ("AAxavdpos).. There are three 
in gold and ivory to adorn a temple of that god in | mythical personages of this name, who are men- 
the Lenaeum, a part of the Limnae. (Paus. i. 20. | tioned respectively in Hom. Id. v. 678; Virg. Aen. 

§ 2.) He was the most famous of the pupils of ix. 766 ; Antonin. Lib. 14. A female Aleandra — 
Phidias, but was not so close an imitator of his | occurs in the Od. iv, 125.2 aes. he Se 
master as Agoracritus. Like his fellow-pupil, he; ALCANDER (“AAxavdpos), a young Spartan, 
„exercised his talent chiefly in making statues of |} who attacked Lycurgus and thrust out one of his 
the deities. By ancient writers he is ranked | eyes, when his fellow-cttizens were discontented 

amongst the most distinguished artists, and is con; with the laws he proposed. His mangled’ face, 

sidered by Pausanias second only to Phidias. however, produced shame and repentance in his — 

(Quintil. xii. 10. § 8; Dionys. De Demosth. acum. | enemies, and they delivered up Alcander to him to. 
be punished as he thought fit. But Lycurgus par- 


vol. vi. p. 1108, ed. Reiske; Paus. v. 10. § 2.) | tI 
He flourished from about Ol. 84 (Plin. H. N. xxxiv. | doned his outrage, and thus converted him into - 
: one of his warmest friends, (Plut. Lye. 11; Aclian, — 


8. s. 19) to O1.-95 (B. c. 444-400). Pliny’s date is is . 

confirmed by Pausanias, who says (viii. 9. § 1), that | V. Æ. xiii. 23; Val. Max, v. 8. § ext, 2.) 

Praxiteles flourished in the third generation after | ALCA’THOE or ALCI'THOE (AAkaédy or 

Alcamenes ; and Praxiteles, as Pliny tells us, flour- | *AAxi6é7), a daughter of Minyas, and sister ôf — 

ished about Ol. 104 (B. c. 364). The last works | Leucippe and Arsippe. Instead of Arsippe, Ae- 

of his which we hear of, were the colossal statues | lian ( V. Æ. iii. 42) calls the latter Aristippa, and 

of Athene and Hercules, which Thrasybulus erected | Plutarch (Quaest. Gr. 38) Arsinoë. At the time 

in the temple of Hercules at Thehes after the ex- | when the worship of Dionysus was introduced into’ 
Boeotia, and while the other women and maidens 


pulsion of the tyrants from Athens. (B. ©. 403.) 
- The most beautiful and renowned of the works of | were revelling and ranging over the mountains in 
Bacchic joy, these two sisters alone remained at 


Aleamenes was a statue of Venus, called from the 
home, devoting themselves to their usual occupa- 


place where it was set up, ‘H èv nýros “Adpo- 
tions, and thus profaning the days sacred to the 


divn. (Lucian, Imagines, 4,6; Paus. i. 19. § 2.) 
It is said that Phidias himself put the finishing | god. Dionysus punished them by changing them 
into bats, and their work into vines. (Ov. Mel. 


touches to this work. (Plin. H. N. xxxvi. 5. s. 4.) 
iv. 1—40, 390—415.) Plutarch, Aelian, and 


The breasts, cheeks, and hands were especially 

admired. It has been supposed by some that this | Antoninus Liberalis, though with some differences 

was the Venus for which he gained the prize over | in the detail, relate that Dionysus appeared to the ` 
sisters in the form of a maiden, and invited them — 


to partake in the Dionysiac mysteries. When —. 
this request was not complied with, the god meta- 
morphosed himself successively into a bull, a lion, | 
and a panther, and the sisters were seized with | 
madness. In this state they were eager to honour 
the god, and Leucippe, who was chosen by lot 
to offer a sacrifice to Dionysus, gave up her own.. 
son Hippasus to be torn to pieces. In extreme 
Bacchic frenzy the sisters now roamed over the ` 
mountains, until at last Hermes changed them into ` 
birds. Plutarch adds that down to his time the. — 
men of Orchomenos descended from that family- 
were called todders, that is, mourners, and the wo- 
men Aela: or atoAeta, that is, the destroyers. In. ~ 
what manner the neglect of the Dionysiac worship 
on the part of Aleathoé and her sister was atoned a 
for every year at the festival. of the Aprionia, see 0 00 o 
Dict. of Ant. s. v. CAypiime; comp. Buttmanny 9°) o 
Mytholog. ii. p: 201, Gee Pe Be 
ALCA/THOUS (AAndéoos).. l. A son of 
Pelops and Hippodameia, brother of Atreus and. 
Thyestes, first married Pyrgo and afterwards. 
Euaechme, and was the father of Echepolis, Cal- 
lipolis, Iphinoé, Periboea, and Automedusa. (Paus. — 
i 42. $1, 4,438. $4; Apollod: i. 4. $11, ti 12.” 
§ 7.) Pausanias (i. 41. § 4) relates that, after 
Euippus, the son of king Megareus, was destroyed 7 
| by the Cythaeronian lion, Megareus, whose elder ©. 
- | son Timaleus had likewise fallen by the hands of = o 
| Theseus, offered his daughter Euaechme and his 000i 
ae Drc. et Duumvir. . | kingdom to him who should slay that lion. “Ale coo 
Tf this’ contains the name of the artist, he would | cathous undertook the task, conquered the lion, =. 
‘seem to have been a descendant of an Aleamenes, | and thus obtained. Euaechme for his wife, and... 
ve and 2 eed- | afterwards became the successor of Megareus. | In 


and it is scarcely consistent with what Pliny says, 
- that Alcamenes owed his success more to the fa- 
vouritism of his fellow-citizens than to the excel- 
lence of his statue. Another celebrated specimen 
of his genius was the western pediment of the 
temple at Olympia, ornamented with a representa- 
tion of the battle between the Centaurs and the 
` Lapithae. (Paus. v. 10. § 2.) Other works of his 
were: a statue of Mars in the temple of that god 
at Athens (Paus. i. 8. § 5); a statue of Hephae- 
stus, in which the lameness of the god was so in- 
geniously represented as not to give the appearance 
of deformity (Cie. De Nat. Deor. i. 30; Val. Max. 
vill, Il. ext. 3); an Aesculapius at Mantineia 
(Paus. viii. 9. $ 1); a three-formed Hecate (the 
first. of the kind), and.a Procne in the Acropolis at 
Athens (Paus. ii. 30. § 2, i. 24. § 3); and a bronze 
statue of a victor in the Pentathlon. (Plin. xxxiv. 
8. s. 19.) A story of very doubtful credibility is 
told by Tzetzes (Chil. viii. 193), that Alcamenes 
and Phidias contended. in making a statue of 
Athene, and that before the statues were erected 
in their destined elevated position, that of Alca- 
menes was the most admired on account of its de- 
- licate finish; but that, when set up, the effect of 
-the more strongly defined features in that of Phi- 
dias caused the Athenians.to change their opinion. 

On a Roman anaglyph in the villa Albani there 
is the following inscription: — Ac 


Q. LOLLIUS ALCAMENES | 


man of. one of the Lollian family, and to have at- | gratitude for this success, he built at Megaraa = ` 
tained to the dignity of decurio and duumvir in | temple of Artemis Agrotera and Apollo Agraeus. 
some municipium. He perhaps exercised the art | He also restored the walls of Megara, which had: 
ier ae Na cere a ae ee ee eee Oe eee ee 


` been destroyed by the Cretans. | 
In this work he was said to have been assisted by 
Apollo, and the stone, upon which the god used to 
. place his lyre while he was at work, was even 1m 

late times’ believed, when struck, to give forth a 
sound similar to that of a lyre. (Paus. i. 42. § 1; 


es 


Ov. Met. viii. 15, &c.; Virg. Cir. 105; Theogn. 


z 751.) Echepolis, one of the sons of Alcathous, 
was killed during the Calydonian hunt in Aetolia, 


and when his brother Callipolis hastened to carry 
the sad tidings to his father, he found him en- 
gaged in offering a sacrifice to Apollo, and think- 
ing it unfit to offer sacrifices at such a moment, 
he snatched away the wood from the altar. Alca- 


thous imagining this to be an act of sacrilegious 


wantonness, killed his son on the spot with a 
piece of wood, (Paus. i. 42. § 7.) The acropolis 
of Megara was called by a name derived from that 
of Alcathous. (i. 42. § 7.) 

2. A son of Porthaon and Euryte, who was 
slain by Tydeus, (Apollod. i. 7. § 10, 8 $5; 
Diod. iv. 65.) 

3. A son of Aesyetes and husband of Hippo- 
dameia, the daughter of Anchises and sister of 
Aeneas, who was educated in his house. (Hom. 


Ul, xiii. 466.) In the war of Troy he was one of 
the Trojan leaders, and was one of the handsomest 


and bravest among them. (Jl. xii. 93, xiii. 427.) 


He was slain by Idomeneus with the assistance of 


Poseidon, who struck Alcathous with blindness 


and paralyzed his limbs so that he could not flee. 


(I4 xiii, 4383, &c.)—Another personage of this 


name is mentioned by Virgil, den. x. 747. [L.S.] 


~ALCEIDES (’AAxefSys), according to some ac- 
counts the name which Heracles originally bore 


(Apollod. ii. 4. § 12), while, according to Diodo- 


rus, his original name was ALcanus. [L. S.] 


>o S ALCESTIS or ALCESTE (AAxnotvis or’ AA- 
 kéorn), a daughter of Pelias and Anaxibia, and 


mother of Enmelus and Admetus. (Apollod. i. 9. 


§ 10,15.) Homer (Ji. ii. 715) calls her the fair- 
-est among the daughters of Pelias. 


When Adme- 
tus, king of Pherae, sued for her hand, Pelias, in 


order to. get rid of the numerous suitors, declared 


‘that he would give his daughter to him only who 
should come to his court in a chariot drawn by 
lions and boars. . This was accomplished by Ad- 
metus, with the aid of Apollo. For the further 
story, see ApMerus. ‘The sacrifice of herself for 
Admetus was highly celebrated in antiquity. 
(Aelian, F. M. xiv. 45, Animal. i. 15 ; Philostr. 
Her. ti. 4.5 Ov. Ars Am. iii. 195 Eurip. Alcestis.) 


<. Towards her father, too, she shewed her filial a£ 


fection, for, at least, according to Diodorus (iv. 52; 


comp. however, Palaeph. De incredib. 41), she did 
not share in the crime of her sisters, who mur- 
dered their father. ee 

Ancient as well as modern critics have attempted 
to explain the return of Alcestis to life in a ration- 


alistic manner, by supposing that during a severe 


i -Ilness she was restored to life by a physician of |. 
-. the name of Heracles. (Palaeph. Zc., Plut. Ama- 


wor. p. C61.) Alcestis was represented on the 


_ chest of Cypselus, in a group shewing the funeral |. 
- solemnities of Pelias. (Paus. v.17. § 4.) In the 

_ museum of, Florence there is an alto relievo, the 
work of Cleomenes, which is believed to represent 
- Alcestis devoting herself to death... (Meyer, Gesch.. 
der bildend, Kitnste, i. p. 162, ii. 159.) [L. S.] 


_ A’LCETAS (‘AdAxéras), whose age is unknown, 


_ was the author of a work on the offerings (dvaéij- 


to succeed.: him. 


C ALCIBIADES. 


(Paus. ‘41.8 5.) | par a) in Delphi, of which Athenaeus quotes the : 


second book. (xiii. p. 591, &) 


A'LCETAS I. (Adxéras), king of Epirus, was _ 
the son of Tharypus. For some reason or other, 
which we are not informed of, he was expelled 
from his kingdom, and took refuge with the elder 


| Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse, by whom he was 


reinstated. After his restoration we find him the 
ally of the Athenians, and of Jason, the Tagus of 
Thessaly. In 3. c. 373, he appeared at Athens 
with Jason, for the purpose of defending Timo- 
theus, who, through their influence, was acquitted, — 
On his death the kingdom, which till then had 
been governed by one king, was divided between 
his two sons, Neoptolemus and Arybbas or Arym- 
bas. Diodorus (xix. 88) calls him Arybilus, 
(Paus. i. 11.$ 3; Dem. Timoth. pp. 1187, 1190; 
Diod. xv. 13. 36.) [C. P. M] 
A/LCETAS II., king of Epmus, was the son of 
Arymbas, and grandson of Alcetas I. On account 
of his ungovernable temper, he was banished by 
his father, who appointed his younger son, Aeacides, 
On the death of Aeacides, who. 
was killed in a battle fought. with Cassander B. c. 
318, the Epirots recalled Alcetas. Cassander sent 
an army against him under the command of Lycis- 
cus, but soon after entered into an alliance with him 
(s.c. 312), The Epirots, incensed at the outrages 
of Alcetas, rose against him and put him to death, 


| together with his two sons; on which Pyrrhus, 


the son of Aeacides, was placed upon the throne 
by his protector Glaucias, king of the Illyrians, | 
B. c. 807. (Paus. i. 11. § 5; Diod. xix. 88, 89; 
Plut. Pyrrh. 3.) [C. P. M.] aai 
A'LCETAS (AAnéras), the eighth king of | 
Macrpon1a, counting from Caranus, and the fifth, — 
counting from Perdiccas, reigned, according to 
Eusebius, twenty-nine years. He was the father 
of Amyntas I., who reigned in the latter part o 
the sixth century B.c. (Herod. viii. 139.) 
A'LCETAS (‘AAxéras), the brother of PeRpic- 
cas and son of Orontes, is first mentioned as one 
of Alexander’s generals in his Indian expedition. — 
(Arrian, iv. 27.) On the death of Alexander, he 
espoused his brother’s party, and, at his orders, 


‘murdered in g. c. 822 Cyane, the half-sister of 


Alexander the Great, when she wished to marry 
her daughter Eurydice to Philip Arrhidaeus. 
(Diod. xix. 52; Polyaen. viii. 60; Arrian, ap. 
Phot. p. 70, ed. Bekker.) At the time of Per- 
diccas’ murder in Egypt in 321, Alcetas was with 
Eumenes in Asia Minor engaged against Craterus; 
and the army of Perdiccas, which had revolted 
from him and joined Ptolemy, condemned Alcetas 
and all the partizans of his brether to death. The 
war against Alcetas, who had now left Eumenes 
and united his forces with those of Attalus, was — 
entrusted to Antigonus. Alcetas and Attalus were 


defeated in Pisidia in 320, and Alcetas retreated | 
to Termessus. He was surrendered by the elder 


inhabitants to Antigonus, and, to avoid falling into 


his hands alive, slew himself. (Diod. xviii. 29, 37, 
44—46 ; Justin, xiii. 6, 8; Arrian, ep. Phoit: lc.) 
- ALCIBÍADES (AAribdðns), the son ofo 
Cleinias, was born at Athens about g, c. 450; ora 
little earlier, © His father fell at Coroneia B. €. 447, 
leaving Alcibiades and a younger son. (Plat. Protay. 
-p. 320, a.) The last campaign of the war with 


Potidaea was in B. o 429. “Now as Alcibiades 


served in this war, and the young Athenians wete 
not sent out on foreign military service before they 


ALCIBIADES. — 


had attained their 20th year, he could not have 


been born later than 3.c. 449. If he served in the 
first campaign. (B. C. 432), he must have been at 
least five years old at the time of his father’s death. 
Nepos (Alcib. 10) says he was about forty years 
old at the time of his death (B. c. 404), and his 
mistake has been copied by Mitford. Soe 
Alcibiades was connected by birth with the 
noblest families of Athens. Through his father 
he traced his descent from Eurysaces, the son 
of Ajax (Plat. Alcib. r. p. 121), and through 
him from Aeacus and Zeus. His mother, Deino- 
mache, was the daughter of Megacles, the head of 
the house of the Alcmaeonids.* _ Thus on both 
sides he had hereditary claims on the attachment 
of the people; for his paternal grandfather, Alci- 
biades, took a prominent part in the expulsion of 
the Peisistratids (Isocrat. De Big. 10), and. his 
mother was descended from Cleisthenes, the friend 
of the commonalty. His father Cleinias did good 
service in the Persian war. He fitted out and 
manned a trireme at his own expense, and greatly 
distinguished himself in the battle of Artemisium. 
(Herod. viii. 17.) One of his ancestors of the 
name of Cleinias earned a less enviable notoriety 
by taking fraudulent advantage of the Seisachtheia 
of Solon. ‘ The name Alcibiades was of Laconian 
origin (Thuc. viii. 6), and was derived from the 
Spartan family to which the ephor Endius belong- 
ed, with which that of Alcibiades had been an- 
ciently connected by the ties of hospitality. The 
first who bore the name was the grandfather of 
the great Alcibiades. 
On the death of his father (B. c. 447), Alcibiades 

was left to the guardianship of his relations Pericles 
and Ariphronvf Zopyrus, the Thracian, is men- 
tioned as one of his. instructors. (Plat. Ale i. 
p. 122.) From his very boyhood he exhibited 
signs of that inflexible determination which mark-. 
ed him throughout life. — : 

He was at every period of his life remarkable for 
the extraordinary beauty of his person, of which he 
seems to have been exceedingly vain. Even when 
on military service he carried a shield inlaid with 
gold and ivory, and bearing the device of Zeus 
hurling the thunderbolt. 
earned a. disgraceful notoriety by his amours and 
debaucheries. At the age of 18 he entered upon 
the possession of his fortune, which had doubtless 
been carefully hushanded during his long minority 
by his guardians. Connected as he was with the 
most influential families in the city, the inheritor 
of one of the largest fortunes in Athens (to which 
he afterwards received a large accession through 
his marriage with Hipparete, the daughter of 
Hipponicust), gifted with a mind of singular ver- 


aot Demosthenes (Mia. p. 561) says, that the 
mother of Alcibiades was the daughter of Hippo- 


nicus, and that his father was connected with the- 
Alemaeconidae, The latter statement may possibly 
be true. But it is difficult to explain the former, |. | Pigs So ie 
| sions which were contained in the AairaAéis of = 
3 | -Aristophanes (acted B. c. 427) it appears that he 
+ Agariste, the mother of Pericles and Ariphon, | had already. spoken there. (For the story con- ` 

was the daughter of Hippocrates, whose brother | 


-unless we suppose Demosthenes to have confounded 
the great Alcibiades with his son. | % 


- Eaplic. ad Pind. Pyth, vii. p. 302.) 


= $- He received a portion of 10 talents with his 
_ Wife, which was to be doubled on the birth of a | slat 


When he grew up, he 
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satility and energy, possessed of great powers of _ 
eloquence, and urged on by an ambition which no- 


obstacle could daunt, and which was not over — 


| scrupulous as to the means by which its ends were 


to be gained,—in a city like Athens, amongst a 
people like the Athenians, (of the leading features 
of whose character he may not unaptly be regarded 
as an. impersonation,) and in times like those. 


of the Peloponnesian war, Alcibiades found a field 


singularly well adapted for the exercise and display 
of his brilliant powers. Accustomed, however, 


from his boyhood to the flattery of admiring com- 


panions and needy parasites, he early imbibed that 
inordinate vanity and love of distinction, which 
marked his whole career; and he was thus led to 
place the most perfect confidence in his own powers 


long before he had obtained strength of mind 


sufficient to withstand the seductive influence of 
the temptations which surrounded him. 
saw his vast capabilities, and attempted to win 
him to the paths of virtue. Their intimacy 
was strengthened by mutual services. In one of — 
the engagements before Potidaea, Alcibiades was 
dangerously wounded, but was rescued by So- 
crates. At the battle of Delium (B. c. 424), Al- 
cibiades, who was mounted, had an opportunity of 
protecting Socrates from the pursuers. (Plat. 
Conviv. pp. 220, 221; Isocr. De Big. 12.) The 


{lessons of the philosopher were not altogether 


Without influence upon his pupil, but the evil ten- 
dencies of his character had taken too deep root to 
render a thorough reformation possible, and he — 
listened more readily to those who advised him to 
secure by the readiest means the gratification of 
his desires. a? E 

Alcibiades was excessively fond of notoriety and 
display. At the Olympic games (probably in OL — 
89, B. c. 424) he contended with seven. chariots 
in the same race, and gained the first, second, and 
fourth prizes, Flis liberality in discharging the 


office of trierarch, and in providing for the public . 


amusements, rendered him very popular with the 
multitude, who were ever ready to excuse, on the. 
score of youthful impetuosity and thoughtlessness, 
his most. violent and extravagant acts, into which 


| he was probably as often led by his love of noto- 


riety as by any other motive, - Accounts of various 
instances of this kind, as his forcible detention of . 
Agatharchus, his violence to his wife Hipparete,. 
his assault upon Taureas, and the audacious man- 
ner in which he saved Hegemon from a lawsuit, 


by openly obliterating the record, are given by = 


Plutarch, Andocides, and Athenaeus, (ix. p. 407.) 
Even the more prudent citizens thought it safer to 
connive at his delinquencies, than to exasperate 
him by punishment. As Aeschylus is made to — 
say by Aristophanes (Frogs, 1427), “A lion's — 
whelp ought not to be reared.in a city; butifa .— 


person rears one, he must let him have his way.” =° 
~~ Of the early political life of Alcibiades we hear 
but little, While Cleon was alive he probably ` 


appeared but seldom in the assembly. From allu- - 


. k nected with his first appearance in the assembly, _ 
_ Cleisthenes was the grandfather of Deinomache. | see Plutarch, Alcib. 10.) At some period or other 
(Herod. vi. 1815. Isocr. De Big. 10; Boeckh, | ———————________ 


= 


son, His marriage took place before the battle of 
Delium (Bc. 424), in which Hipponicus was 


Socrates 


`- and ‘Mantineia. 
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before B. c. 420, he had carried a decree for in- 
erasing the tribute paid by the subject allies of 


Athens, and by his management it was raised to 


, ‘double the amount fixed by Aristeides. ` After the 


death of Cleon there was no rival able at all to 
‘cope with Alcibiades except Nicias. To the politi- 


cal views of the latter, who was anxious for peace | 


and repose and averse to all plans of foreign con- 
questa, Alcibiades was completely opposed, and his 
Jealousy of the influence and high character of his 


O tival, led him to entertain a very cordial dislike 


‘towards him. On one occasion only do we find 
them united in purpose and feeling, and that was 
` when Hyperbolus threatened one of them with 
. banishment. On this they united their influence, 

-and Hyperbolus himself was ostracised, The date 
of this occurrence is uncertain. 

Alcibiades: had been desirous of renewing those 
ties of hospitality by which his family had been 
connected with Sparta, but which had been broken 


off by his grandfather. With this view he vied | 


with Nicias in his good offices towards the Spartan 
prisoners taken in Sphacteria; but in the negotia- 
tions which ended in the peace of 421, the Spartans 
preferred employing the intervention of Nicias 
and Laches. Incensed at this slight, Alcibiades 
threw all his influence into the opposite scale, and 
-in B. c. 420, after tricking the Spartan ambassadors 
who had come for the purpose of thwarting his 
plans, brought about an alliance with Argos, Elis, 
| In 419 he was chosen Strategos, 
and at the head of a small Athenian force marched 
into Peloponnesus, and in various ways furthered 
the interests of the new confederacy. During the 
“next three years he took a prominent part in the 


Coo complicated negotiations and military operations 


which were carried on. Whether or not he was 
the instigator of the unjust expedition against the 
‘Melians is not clear; but he was at any rate the 
author of the decree for their barbarous punish- 
. ment, and himself purchased a Melian woman, by 
whom he had a son. oe 
Ins, c. 415 Alcibiades appears as the foremost 


among the advocates of the Sicilian expedition. 


(Thue. vi.), which his ambition led him to believe 
would be.a step towards the conquest of Italy, 
Carthage, and the Peloponnesus, (Thue. vi. 90.) 

While the preparations for the expedition were 

going on, there occurred the mysterious mutilation 

of the Hermes-busts. A man named. Pythonicus 


charged Alcibiades with having divulged and pro- 


faned the Eleusinian mysteries ; and another man, 
Androcles, endeavoured to connect this and similar 
offences with the mutilation of the Hermae.. In 
spite of his demands for an investigation, Alci- 
‘biades was sent out with Nicias and Lamachus in 
~: command of the fleet, but was recalled before he 


- could carry out the plan of operations which at his 
_. suggestion had been adopted, namely, to endeavour. 
to. win over the Greek towns in Sicily, except. 


o Syracuse and Selinus, and excite the native Sicels 
-to revolt, and then attack Syracuse. 
allowed to accompany the Salaminia in his own 


~- galley, but managed to escape at Thurii, from | 
: which place he crossed over to Cyllene, and thence |. 
proceeded to Sparta at the invitation of the | 
Spartan government... He now appeared as the | 


avowed enemy of his country; disclosed to the 


a ‘Spartans the plans of the Athenians, and recom- 
mended them. to send Gylippus to Syracuse, and 
to fortify Deceleia. (Thuc. vi, 88, &c., vii. 18, 


got possession of Chalcedon and Byzantium. 


He was- 


mel, ALCIBIADES. 

27,28.) Before he left Sicily he had managed to 
defeat a plan which had been laid for the acquisi- 
tion of Messana. At Athens sentence of death 
was passed. upon him, his property: confiscated, and 
a curse pronounced upon him by the ministers of 


religion. At Sparta he rendered himself popular 
by the facility with which he adopted the Spartan 


manners. Through his instrumentality many of 
the Asiatic allies of Athens were induced to revolt, 
and an alliance was brought about with Tissa- 
phernes (Thue. viii. 6,&c.); but the machinations of 
his enemy Agis [Ais II.] induced him to abandon | 
the Spartans and take refuge with Tissaphernes 
(eB. c: 412), whose favour he soon gained by his 
unrivalled talents for social intercourse. The 
estrangement of Tissaphernes from his Spartan 
allies ensued. Alcibiades, the enemy of Sparta, 
wished to return to Athens. He according- 
ly entered into correspondence with the most 
influential persons in the Athenian fleet at Samos, 
offering to bring over Tissaphernes to an alliance 
with Athens, but making it a condition, that oli- 
garchy should be established there. This coincid- 
ing with the wishes of those with whom he was 
negotiating, those political movements were set. on 
foot by Peisander, which ended (B. c. 411) in the 


-establishmennt of the Four Hundred. The oli- 


garchs, however, finding he could not perform 


his promises with respect to Tissaphernes, and 
conscious that he had at heart no real liking for an 
But the soldiers) 


oligarchy, would not recall him. 
in the armament at Samos, headed by Thrasybulus — 
and Thrasyllus, declared their resolution to restore 
democracy, and passed a vote, by which Alcibiades 
was pardoned and recalled, and appointed one of 
their generals. He conferred an important benefit . 
on his country, by restraining the soldiers from 
returning at once to Athens and so commencing a 
civil war; and in the course of the same year the 


oligarchy was overthrown without their assistance. 


Alcibiades and the other exiles were recalled, but 


for the next four years he remained abroad, and 


under his command the Athenians gained the vic- 
tories of Cynossema, Abydos,” and Cyzicus, and 
In 
B. © 407, he returned to Athens, where he was 
received with great enthusiasm. The records of 
the proceedings against him were sunk in the sea, 
his property was restored, the priests were ordered 
to recant their curses, and he was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of all the land and sea forces, 
(Diod. xiii. 69; Plut. die. 83; Xen. Hell. i. 4. 
§ 13—20.) He signalised his return by conduct- 
ing the mystic procession to Eleusis, which had 
been interrupted since the occupation of Deceleia, 
But his unsuccessful expedition against Andros 
and the defeat at Notium, occasioned during his 

absence by the imprudence of his lieutenant, An- 


tiochus, who brought on an engagement against his 
orders, furnished his enemies with a handle against 


him, and he was superseded in his command. — 


(B. c. 406.) ee oe 
-. Thinking that Athens would scarcely be a safe 


place for him, Alcibiades went into voluntary exile 


— * Shortly after the victory at Abydos, Alci 
biades paid a visit to Tissaphernes, who had ar-— 


rived in the neighbourhood of the Hellespont, but 


was arrested by him and sent to Sardis. After a 
month’s imprisonment, however, he succeeded in 


making his escape. (Xen. Hellenic t § 9.) 0 


_ pp. 574, 575.) 


gave instructions in eloquence, according to Eudo- 
cia (p. 100), as the successor of his master, and 
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to his fortified domain at Bisanthe in the Thracian. 
He collected a band of mercenaries, 


Chersonesus.: of me jes, 
and made war on. the neighbouring Thracian 


tribes, by which means he considerably enriched 


himself, and afforded protection to the neighbour- 
ing Greek cities. Before the fatal battle of Aegos- 
Potami (B. c. 405), he gave an ineffectual warning to 
the Athenian generals. After the establishment 
of the tyranny of the Thirty (B. c. 404), he was 
condemned to banishment. Upon this he took 
refuge with Pharnabazus, and was about to pro- 
ceed to the court of Artaxerxes, when one night 
his house was surrounded by a band of armed men, 
and set on fire. He rushed out sword in hand, 
but fell, pierced with arrows. (B. c. 404.) Ac- 
cording to Diodorus and Ephorus (Diod. xiv. 11) 
the assassins were emissaries of Pharnabazus, who 
had been led to this step either by his own jealousy 


of Alcibiades, or by the instigation of the Spartans. | 


It is more probable that they were either employed 
by the Spartans, or (according to one account in 
Plutarch) by the brothers of a lady whom Alci- 
biades- had seduced. His corpse was taken up 
and buried by his mistress Timandra. Athenaeus 
(xiii. p. 574) mentions a monument erected to his 
memory at Melissa, the place of his death, and a 
statue of him erected thereon by the emperor 
Hadrian, who also instituted certain yearly sacri- 
fices in his honour.. He left a son by his wife 
Hipparete, named Alcibiades, who never distin- 
guished himself. It was for him that Isocrates 
wrote the speech Mepè ro? Zedyous. Two of 


_Lysias’s speeches (xiv. and xv.) are directed 
against him. 
him turned out to be smaller than his patrimony. 


The fortune which he left behind 


(Plut. Alcib. and Nicias; Thucyd. lib. v.—viii. ; 


Xenophon, Hellen, lib. i. ii.; Andoc. iz Alcib. and 


de Myster.; Isocr. De Bigis; Nepos, Alcib.; Diod. 


xii. 78—84, xiii, 2—5, 37—41, 45, 46, 49—51, | 
. 64—73; Athen. i. p. 3, iv. p: 184, v. pp. 215, 216, 


ix. p. 407, xi. p. 506, xii. pp. 525, 534, 535, xiii. 
[C. P.M] ° 
ALCIBI‘ADES (AAmé6iddys}, a Spartan exile, 
was restored to his country about B. c. 184, by the 
Achaeans, but was ungrateful enough to go as am- 
bassador from Sparta to Rome, in order to accuse 
Philopoemen and the Achaeans. (Polyb. xxiii. 4, 
1112, xxiv. 4; Liv. xxxix. 35.) 
 ALCIDAMAS (Aanidduas), a Greek rheto- 
rician, was a native of Elaea in Aeolis, in Asia 


Minor. (Quintil. iii. 1.§ 10, with Spalding’s note.) | 


He was a pupil of Gorgias, and resided. at Athens 
between the years B. C. 432 and 411. Here he 


was the last of that sophistical school, with which. 
the only object of eloquence was to please the 


hearers by the pomp and brilliancy of words. That 
the works of Alcidamas bore the strongest marks 
of this character of his school is stated by Aris- | 
totle (Rhet. iii. 3. § 8), who censures his pompous | 

- diction and extravagant use of poetical epithets and | 
~. phrases, and by Dionysius (De Isaeo, 19), who} 
. -calls his style vulgar and inflated. He is said to} 
“have been an opponent of Isocrates (Tzetz. Chil. |’ 
_xi. 672), but whether this statement refers to real 
“personal enmity, or whether it is merely an infer- 
ence from the fact, that Alcidamas condemned the | 
"practice of writing orations for the purpose of deli- | 
-vering them, is uncertain, ©... aori oy eK 
The ancients mention several works of Alcida- } Dio 


ALCIMACHUS: o SO 


mas, such as an Eulogy on Death, in which he 


enumerated the evils of human life, and. of which, 
‘Cicero seems to speak with great praise (Tuse.i. 


48); a shew-speech, called Adyos Meoonviaxds | 
(Aristot. Ahed. i. 13. § 5); a work on music (Sui- 
das, s. v."AAKiSduas) ; and some scientific works, — 
viz. one on rhetoric (réxvn pyropucy, Plut. Demosth. 

5), and another called Adyos muourds (Diog. Laert. 
viii. 56) 5 but all of them are now lost. Tzetzes 
(Chil. xi, 752) had still before him several orations 
of Alcidamas, but we now possess only two decla- 
mations which go under his name. 1. *Odvoceds, 
Ñ Kara UWadaundous mpodoctas, in which Odysseus 
is made to accuse Palamedes of treachery to the 
cause of the Greeks during the siege of Troy. 2. 
mept copicTaéy, in which the author sets forth the 


| advantages of delivering extempore speeches over — 


those which have previously been written out. 
These two orations, the second of which is the bet- 
ter one, both in form and thought, bear scarcely 
any traces of the faults which Aristotle and Dio- 
nysius censure in the works of Alcidamas ; their 
fault is rather being frigid and insipid. It has 
therefore been maintained by several critics, that 
these orations are not the works of Alcidamas; 
and with regard to the first of them, the suppo- 
sition is supported by strong probability ; the se- 
cond may have been written by Alcidamas with a 
view to counteract the influence of Isocrates. The 
first edition of them is that in the collection of 
Greek orators published by Aldus, Venice, 1513, 


fol. The best modern editions are those in Reiske’s _ 


Oratores Graeci, vol. viii, p. 64, &c.; and in 


Bekker’s Oratores Attici, vol. vii. (Oxford.) [L.S.] 


A/LCIDAS (Adidas), was appointed, B. C. 


428, commander of the Peloponnesian fleet, which 
was sent to Leshos for the relief of Mytilene, then 
besieged by the Athenians. ie 
rendered to the Athenians seven days before the 


But Mytilene sur- 


< dian hero, from whom the Arcadian plain Alcime- 


ie 


Great, (Aelian, V. M. x. 223 Diod. xvii. 100; 


S Athen. vi. p. 251, a.) Alcimachus therefore pro- | 


-bably lived about the same time. —  [C. P. M.] 
 ALCUMEDE (Aaxiuédn), a daughter of Phy- 


Jacus and Clymene, the daughter of Minyas. (Apol- 


< lons Rhod. i. 45 ; Schol, ad loe. and ad i. 230.) 
She married Acson, by whom she became. the 


‘mother of Jason (Ov. Heroid. iv. 105 ; Hygin. 


Fab. 13 and 14), who, however, is called by others 
aon of Polymede, Arne, or Scarphe. (Apollod. i. 
9. § 8; comp. Auson, Jason.) Th. 8] 

 ALCYMEDON (AAwédor). 1, An Arca- 


don derived its name; He was the father of 
o Phillo, by whom Heracles begot a son, Aechma- 
goras, whom Alcimedon exposed, but Heracles 
saved. (Paus. viii. 12. § 2.) [Ancumacoras. | 

2. One of the Tyrrhenian sailors, who wanted 
to carry off the infant Dionysus from Naxos, but 
was metamorphosed, with his companions, into a 
dolphin. (Ov. Met. iii, 618; Hygin. Fab. 134 ; 
comp. ACOETES.) | 

3. A son of Laerceus, and one of the comman- 
ders of the Myrmidons under Patroclus. (Hom. Z 
xvi. 197, xvii. 475, &e.) [L. 8] 
= ALCI'MEDON, an embosser or chaser, spoken. 
of by Virgil (Eelog. iii. 37, 44), who mentions 
some goblets of his workmanship. [C, PM] 

ALCIMENES (‘AAcmévns). 1. A son of 
Glaucus, who was unintentionally killed by his 
` brother Bellerophon. According to some tradi- 
tions, this brother of Bellerophon was called Deli- 
ades, or Peiren. (Apollod. ii. 3..§ 1.) 
> 2. One of the sons of Jason and Medeia. When 
Jason subsequently wanted to marry Glauce, his 
sons Alcimenes and Tisander were murdered by 


-< Medeia, and were afterwards buried by Jason in 


the sanctuary of Hera at Corinth. (Diod. iv. 54, 
65.) [L. 8.] 

~ ALCI'MENES (AAcimeévns), an Athenian comic 
poet, apparently a contemporary of Aeschylus. 


o One of his pieces is supposed to have been the 


- KodvpuSaoa (the Female Swimmers). His works 
were greatly admired by Tynnichus, a younger 
contemporary of Aeschylus. . 
~ There was a tragic writer of the same name, a 
- native of Megara, mentioned by Suidas. (Meineke, 
- Hist. Crit. Comicorum Graec. p. 481; Suid. s. v. 
"AAKievns and Arudy.) [C. P. M.] 
S A'LCIMUS (“Aanipos), also called Jacimus, or 
-Joachim (Idiceswos), one of the Jewish priests, who 
„espoused the Syrian cause. He was made high 
priest by Demetrius, about B. c. 161, and was ih- 
stalled in his office by the help of a Syrian army. 


_. In consequence of his cruelties he was expelled by 


-the Jews, and obliged to fly to Antioch, but was 
-restored by the help of another Syrian army. He 
continued in his office, under the protection of the. 


_ Syrians, till his death, which happened suddenly 


. (B. c. 159) while he was pulling down the wall of 


the temple that divided the court of the Gentiles | 
(Joseph. dnt. Jud, xii, 
7 | Aristotle than of Plato, and the author has not- 


; from that of the Israelites. 
9. § 7; 1 Maccab. vii. ix.) Soe S 
oo A'LCIMUS -(AAnmos), a Greek rhetorician 

‘whom Diogenes Laertius (i. 114) calls the most 


distinguished of all Greek rhetoricians, flourished 


about B. c 300. It is not certain whether he is 
`> the same as the Alcimus-to whom Diogenes in 
another passage (iii. 9) ascribes a work apos °A uvv- 


vay, Athenaeus in several places speaks of a Si- 


alate, 


Dioxippus lived in the time of Alexander the 


ALCINOUS. — 


;eilian Alimus, who appears to have been the 
author of a great historical work, parts of which 


are referred to under the names of Irau and 
Sed., But whether he was the same as the 


| rhetorician Aleimus, cannot be determined. (Athen, 


x. p. 441, xii. p. 518, vii. p. 322.) [L. S.J 


| A/LCIMUS (AVI'TUS) ALE'THIUS, the 


writer of seven short poems in the Latin anthology, 


whom Wernsdorf has shewn (Pott. Lat. Min. vol. 


vi. p. 26,.&c.) to be the same person as Alcimus, 
the rhetorician in Aquitania, in Gaul, who is spoken 
of in terms of high praise by Sidonius Apollinaris, 
(Epist. viii. 11, v. 10,) and Ausonius. (Profess. 
Burdigal. ii.) His date is determined by Hiero- . 
nymus in his Chronicon, who says that Alcimus 
and Delphidius taught in Aquitania in a.D. 360, 
His poems are superior to most of his time. 
They are printed by Meier, in his “ Anthologia 
Latina,” ep. 254-—260, and by Wernsdorf, vol, vi, 
p. 194, &c. oe } 

ALCYNOUS (AAxivoos). 1. A son of Nau- 
sithous, and grandson of Poseidon. His name is 
celebrated in the story of the Argonauts, and still 
more in that of the wanderings of Odysseus. In 
the former Alcinous is represented as living with 
his queen Arete in the island of Drepane. The 
Argonauts, on their return from Colchis, came. to 
his island, and were most hospitably received. 


When the Colchians, in their pursuit of the Argo- 


nauts, likewise arrived in Drepane, and demanded 
that Medeia should be delivered up to them, Alci- 


‘nous declared. that if she was still a maiden she 


should be restored to them, but if she was already 
the wife of Jason, he would protect her and her 
husband against the Colchians. The Colchians were 
obliged, by the contrivance of Arete, to depart with- 
out their princess, and the Argonauts continued | 
their voyage homewards, after they had received 
munificent presents from Alcinous. (Apollon. Rhod. 
iv. 990-1225 ; Orph. Argon. 1288, &e. ; Apollod. 
i. 9. § 25, 26.) According to Homer, Alcinous is 
the happy ruler of the Phaeacians in the island of 
Scheria, who has by Arete five sons and one daugh- 
ter, Nausicaa. (Od. vi. 12, &., 62, &c.) The 
description of his palace and his dominions, the 
mode in which Odysseus is received, the enter- 


tainments given to him, and the stories he related 


to the king about his own wanderings, occupy a 
considerable portion of the Odyssey (from book vi. 
to xili.), and form one of its most charming parts. 
(Comp. Hygin. Fab. 125 and 126.) 

2. A son of Hippothoon, who, in conjunction 
with his father and eleven brothers, expelled Ica- 
rion and ‘Tyndarens from. Lacedaemon, but was 
afterwards killed, with his father and brothers, by 
Heracles. (Apollod. ili. 10. § 5.) {L. $.] 

— A/LCINOUS (AAxtivovs), a Platonic philoso- 
pher, who probably lived under the Caesars. No- 


thing is known of his personal history, but a work 


entitled Erou) trav TAdrevos Soyudrwy, con- 
taining an analysis of the Platonic philosophy, as- 
it was set forth by late writers, has been preserved. 
The treatise is written rather in the manner of 


hesitated to introduce any of the views of other — 
philosophers which seemed to add to the complete-. 


ness of the system. Thus the parts of the syllo- 
‘gism (c. 6), the doctrine of the mean and of the 


eters and évepyeia: (c. 2.8), are attributed to 


Plato; as well as the division of philosophy which 


was common to the Peripatetics and Stoics. It- 


is but a faint notion of him we obtain from nega- 


| ALCIPHRON. = as 
was impossible from the writings of Plato to get a | 
system complete in its parts, and hence the temp- 
tation of later writers, who sought for system, to 
join Plato and Aristotle, without perceiving the 
inconsistency of the union, while everything which 
suited their purpose was fearlessly ascribed to the 
founder of their own sect. In the treatise of 
Alcinous, however, there are still traces of the spi- 
rit of Plato, however low an idea he gives of his 
own philosophical talent. He held the world and 
_ its animating soul to be eternal. This soul of the- 
- universe (ý Yux7} ToD Knécmov) was not created by 
God, but, to use the image of Alcinous, it was 
awakened by him as from a profound sleep, and 
turned towards himself, “that it might look out 
upon intellectual things (c. 14) and receive forms 
and ideas from the divine mind.” It was the first 
of a succession of intermediate beings between God 
and man. The ééo proceeded immediately from 
the mind of God, and were the highest object of 
our intellect; the “form” of matter, the types of 
sensible things, having a real being in themselves, 
(c. 9.) He differed from the earlier Platonists in 
confining the idéa: to general laws: it seemed an 
unworthy notion that God could conceive an idé 
of things artificial or unnatural, or of individuals 
or particulars, or of any thing relative. He seems 
to have aimed at harmonizing the views of Plato 
and Aristotle on the iSéa, as he distinguished 
them from the ef8y, forms of things, which he al- 
- lowed were inseparable: a view which seems ne- 

-cessarily connected with the doctrine of the eternity 

and self-existence of matter. God, the first foun- 
tain of the iéa: could not be known as he is: it 


tions and analogies: his nature is equally beyond 
our power of expression or conception, Below him 
are a series of beings (Satuoves) who superintend 
the production of all living things, and hold inter- 
course with men, The human soul passes through 
various transmigrations, thus connecting the series 
with the lower classes of being, until it is finally 
purified and rendered acceptable to God. It will 
be seen that his system was a compound of Plato 
and Aristotle, with some parts borrowed from the 
cast, and perhaps derived from a study of the 
Pythagorean system. (Ritter, Geschichte der Philo- 
sophie, iv. p. 249.) f 

Alcinous first appeared in the Latin version of 
Pietro Balbi, which was published at Rome with 
Apuleius, 1469, fol. The Greek text was printed 
in the Aldine edition of Apuleius, 1521, 8vo. 
Another edition is that of Fell, Oxford, 1667. 
The best is by J. F. Fischer, Leipzig, 1783, 8vo. 
Tt was translated into French by J. J. Combes- 
Dounous, Paris, 1800, Svo., and into English by 
Stanley in his History of Philosophy... [B. J.] 

ALCIPHRON (AAkigpwr), a Greek sophist, 
and the most eminent among the Greek epistolo- 
graphers. Respecting his life or the age in which. 
he lived we possess no direct information what- 


= ever. Some of the earlier critics, as La Croze and | : ed by: : } 
which Poseidon bore a grudge against Ares. (Paus. 
4. 21.8.7 5 Apollod, ii, 14.92.) o a 


J.-C, Wolf, placed: him, without any plausible. 
> reason, in the fifth century of our aera. Bergler, 
and others who followed him, placed Alciphron — 
- Inthe period between Lucian and Aristaenetus, 
that is, between a.p. 170 and 350, while others 
again assign to him a date even earlier than the 
time of Lucian. The only circumstance. that. 
suggests anything respecting his age is the fact, 
that among the letters of Aristaenetus there are 


lun 
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two (1. 5 and 22) between Lucian and Aleiphron ; 
now as Aristaenetus is nowhere guilty of any great 
historical inaccuracy, we. may safely infer that 


Alciphron was a contemporary of Lucian—an infe- 


rence which is not incompatible with the opinion, 


whether true or false, that Alciphron imitated 
Lucian. | 


_ We possess under the name of Alciphron 116 
fictitious letters, in 3 books, the object of which 
is to delineate the characters of certain classes of 
men, by introducing them as expressing their pe- 
culiar sentiments and opinions upon subjects with 
which they were familiar. The classes of persons 
which Alciphron chose for this purpose are fisher- 
men, country people, parasites, and hetaerae or 
Athenian courtezans. All are made to express 
their sentiments in the most graceful and elegant — 
language, even where the subjects are of a low. 
or obscene kind. The characters are thus some- 
what raised above their common standard, without 
any great violation of the truth of reality. The | 
form of these letters is exquisitely beautiful, and 
the language is the pure Attic dialect, such as it 
was spoken in the best times in familiar but re- — 
fined conversation at Athens. The scene from 
which the letters are dated is, with a few excep- 
tions, Athens and its vicinity ; and the time, wher- 
ever it is discernible, is the period after the reign 
of Alexander the Great. The new Attic comedy 
was the principal source from which the author de- 
rived his information respecting the characters and 
manners which he describes, and for this reason. 
these letters contain much valuable information — 
about the private life of the Athenians of that time. 


It has been said, that Alciphron is an imitator of 
Lucian; but besides the style, and, ina few in- = 


stances, the subject matter, there is no resemblance 


between the two writers: the spirit in which the — 


two treat their subjects is totally different. Both 
derived their materials from the same sources, and, 


in style both aimed at the greatest perfection of the. 


genuine Attic Greek, Bergler has truly remarked, 
that Alciphron stands in the same relation to Me- 
nander as Lucian to Aristophanes. .The first edi- 
tion of Alciphron’s letters is that of Aldus, in his 
collection of the Greek Epistolographers, Venice,- 

1499, 4to. 


added from a Vienna and a Vatican MS. by Bergler, 
in his edition (Leipzig, 1715, 8yo.) with notes and 
a Latin translation.. These seventy-two epistles > 
form the third book in Bergler’s edition. J.A. — 
Wagner, in his edition (Leipzig, 1798, 2 vols, 8vo., 
with the notes of Bergler}, added two new letters- 
entire, and fragments of five others. One long 
letter, which has not yet been published entire, 
exists in several Paris MSS. 5... FL. S.J 


“ALCIPPE | (Adwhrmn). Le A. daughter of : z 
Ares and Agraulos, the daughter of Cecrops. Ha- 
_lirrhothius, the son of Poseidon, intended to violate 


her, but was surprised by Ares, and killed, for 


+ 


2. A maiden, who was dishonoured by her own =. 
‘became aware of his deed, he threw himself into a 
‘river, which received from him the name of Astras- 


Astraeus, unwittingly. When Astraeus. 


but was afterwards called Caicts. (Plat. 


> Other personages of this name are mentioned in 


This edition, however, contains only © oer 
those letters which, in more modern editions, form . | 
the first two books. Seventy-two new letters were 


aa nteatawon eS 


“Apollod. iii, 15. § 8; Diod. iy.16; Eustath. ad Hom. 
p. 776; Hom, Od. iv, 124. [Ancvonipzs.] [L.5.] 
 ALCIS (Axs), that is, the Strong. 1. A 


. surname of Athena, under which she was worship- 


pedin Macedonia. (Liv. xlii. 51.) 


= 2, A deity among the Naharvali, an. ancient 


German tribe, (Tacit. Germ. 43.) Grimm (Deut- 
sche Mythol, p. 39) considers Alcis in the passage 
‘of Tacitus to be the genitive of Alx, which, ac- 
cording to him, signifies a sacred grove, and is 
connected with the Greek dAgos. Another Alcis 
occurs in Apollodorus, ii. 1. § 5. [L. 8.) 
ALCUSTHEN E, a female painter spoken of by 
© Pliny (M.N. xxxv. 11. s. 40), who mentions one 
of her pictures representing a dancer. [C. P. M] 
. ALCVTHOER. [Aucatruos.] 
A’LCITHUS (“AdciGos), sent as ambassador by 
the Achaeans to Ptolemy Philometor, pc. 169, 


when they heard that the Anacieteria (see Dict. of 


Ant. s.v.) were to be celebrated in his honour. 
(Polyb. xxviii. 10, 16.) l 
ALCMAEON (AAkpatwv), a son of Amphia- 
- raus and Eriphyle, and brother of Amphilochus, 
Eurydice, and Demonassa. (Apollod. iii. 7. § 2.) 


- His mother was induced by the necklace of Har- 


monia, which she received from Polyneices, to per- 
suade her husband Amphiaraus to take part in the 
expedition against Thebes. (Hom. Od, xv. 247, 
&c.) But before Amphiaraus set out, he enjoined 


his sons to kill their mother as soon as they should 


=o be grown up. (Apollod. iii. 6, § 23; Hygin. Fub. 
73.) When the Epigoni prepared for a second 


expedition against. Thebes, to avenge the death of 


their fathers, the oracle promised them success and 
` victory, if they chose Alemaeon their leader. He 
was at first disinclined to undertake the command, 
as he had not yet taken vengeance on his mother, 
according to the desire of his father. But she, 
=> who had now received from Thersander, the son 

. of Polyneices, the peplus of Harmonia also, in- 
“duced him to join the expedition. Alcmaeon dis- 
tinguished himself greatly in it, and slew Laoda- 
“mus, the son of Eteocles. (Apollod. iii. 7. § 2, &c. ; 

comp. Diod. iv. 66.) When, after the fall of 
Thebes, he learnt the reason for which his mother 
had urged him on to take part in the expedition, 


he slew her on the advice of an oracle of Apollo, 


and, according to some traditions, in conjunction 
with his brother Amphilochus. For this deed he 
became mad, and was haunted by the Erinnyes. He 
- first came to Ofcleus in Arcadia, and thence went 
to Phegeus in Psophis, and being purified by the 
~~ latter, he married his daughter Arsinoë or Alphe- 
< siboea (Paus. viii. 24. $ 4), to whom he gave the 
_ necklace and peplus of Harmonia. But the coun- 
-u try in which he now resided was visited by scar- 
< city, in consequence of his being the murderer of 
his mother, and the oracle advised him to go to 
 Achelous. According to Pausanias, he left Psophis 


because his madness did not yet cease. Pausanias 


and Thueydides (ii. 102 ; comp. Plut. De Bail. p. 
- 602) further state, that the oracle commanded 
him to go toa country which had been formed 


. subsequent to the murder of his mother, and was 
_ therefore under no curse. The country thus point- 


ed out was a tract of land which had been recently 


formed at the mouth of the river Achelous, Apol- | 
~ Jodorus agrees with this account, but gives a de- 


tailed. history of -Alemaeon’s wanderings until he 


reached the mouth of Achelous, who gave him his 


daughter Calirrhoé in. marriage, Calirrho# had a 


ALCMAEON. 


desire to possess the necklace and peplus of Har- 
monia, and Alemaeon, to gratify her wish, went to 
‘Psophis to get them from: Phegeus, under the pre- 


text that he intended to dedicate them at Delphi 


in order to be freed from his madness. Phegeus. 
complied with his request, but when he heard that ~ 


the treasures were fetched for Calirrhoé, he sent 
his sons Pronous and Agenor (Apollod. iii. 7. §6) 
or, according to Pausanias (viii. 24. § 4), Temenus 


| and Axion, after him, with the command to kill 


him, This was done, but the sons of Alemaeon by 
Calirrhoé took bloody vengeance at the instigation 
of their mother. (Apollod. Paus. dl. ce.; Ov. Met. 
ix. 407, &c.) | 

The story about Alemaeon furnished rich mate- 


rials for the epic and tragic poets of Greece, and: 


their Roman imitators. But none of these poems 
is now extant, and we only know from Apollo- 
dorus (iii. 7. § 7), that Euripides, in his tragedy 
“ Alemacon,” stated that after the: fall of Thebes 
he married Manto, the daughter of Teiresias, and 
that he had two children by her, Amphilochus and 
Tisiphone, whom he gave to Creon, king of Co- 
rinth, to educate... The wife of Creon, jealous of 
the extraordinary beauty of Tisiphone, afterwards 
sold her as a slave, and. Alemaeon himself bought 
her, without knowing that she was his daughter. 
(Diod. iy. 66; Paus: vii. 8. $1, ix. 33. § 1.) 
Alcmaeon after his death was worshipped as a 
hero, and at Thebes he seems to have had an altar, 
near the house of Pindar (Pyth. viii. 80, &c.), who 


calls him his neighbour and the guardian of his . 


property, and also seems to suggest that prophetic 


powers were ascribed to him, as to his father Am- 


phiaraus. At Psophis his tomb was shewn, sur- 
rounded with lofty and sacred cypresses. (Paus. 
viii. 24. § 4.) At Oropus, in Attica, where Am- 
phiaraus and Amphilochus were worshipped, Alec- 
maeon enjoyed no such honours, because he was a 
matricide. (Paus. i. 34. § 2.) He was represented 
in a statue at Delphi, and on the chest of Cypse- 
lus. (x. 10. § 2, v. 17. § 4.) LL. 8.] 
ALCMAEON (AAruatov), son of the Megacles 
who was guilty of sacrilege with respect to the fol- 
lowers of Cimon, was invited by Croesus to Sardis 
in consequence of the services he had rendered to 


an embassy sent by Croesus to consult the Delphic 
oracle, On his arrival at Sardis, Croesus made — 


him a present of as much gold as he could carry 
out of the treasury. Alcmaeon took the king at 
his word, by putting on a most capacious dress, 
the folds of which (as well as the vacant space of 
a pair of very wide boots, also provided for the 


oceasion) he stuffed with gold, and then filled his. 


mouth and hair with gold dust. Croesus laughed 
at the trick, and presented him with as much again 
(about 590 B.c.). The wealth thus acquired is said 


| to have contributed greatly to the subsequent pros- 
perity of the Alemaeonidae. (Herod. vi. 125.) | 


Alemaeon was.a breeder of horses for chariot- 


races, and on one occasion gained the prize in a 
chariot-race at Olympia. (Herod. Z ¢.; Isocrates, 
de Bigis, c. 10. p. 351.) 
Plutarch (Solon, c. 11), that he commanded the 
Athenians in the Cirrhaean war, which began . 
| Be 6. 6005-2 , oe : 
- ALCMAEON (‘AAruatovr), one of the most 
eminent natural philosophers of antiquity, was a 


SPP Ga" 


native of Crotona in Magna Graecia.. His father’s 


name was Pirithus, and he is said to have been a 
pupil of Pythagoras, and must therefore have lived _ 


We are informed by 


Sere 
nae, 
i 

eee 


_ ALCMAEON. 


(Diog. Laért. viii. 83.) Nothing more is known of the 
events of his life. His most celebrated anatomical 
discovery has been noticed in the Diet. of Ant. p. 
756, a; but whether his knowledge in this branch 

` of science was derived from the dissection of ani- 
mals or of human bodies, is a disputed question, 
which it is difficult to decide. Chalcidius, on 

‘whose authority the fact rests, merely says (Con- 
ment. in Plat. “Tim.” p. 368, ed. Fabr.), “qui 
primus exsectionem aggredi est ausus,” and the 
word exsectio would apply equally well to either 
case. He is said also (Diog. Laert. 1c; Cle- 
mens Alexandr. Strom. i. p. 308) to have been the 
first person who. wrote on natural philosophy 
(@ucixdy Adyov), and to have invented fables ( fa- 
bulas, Isid. Orig. i. 89). He also wrote several 
other medical and philosophical works, of which 
nothing but the titles and a few fragments have 
been preserved by Stobaeus (Eclog. Phys.), Plu- 

tarch (De Phys. Philos. Decr.), and Galen. (Histor. 
Philosoph.) A further account of his philosophical 
opinions may be found in Menage’s Notes to Dio- 
genes Laërtius, viii. 83, p. 887; Le Clerc, Hist, de 
la Méd.; Alfons. Ciacconius ap. Fabric. Biblioth. 
Graec: vol. xiii. p. 48, ed. vet.; Sprengel, Hist. de 
la Méd. vol. i. p. 239; C. G. Kuhn, De Philosoph. 
ante Hippoer. Medicinae Cultor, Lips. 1781, 4to., 
reprinted in Ackermann’s Opuse. ad Histor. Medie. 

-Pertinentia, Norimb. 1797, 8vo., and in Kühn’s 
Opuse. Acad. Med. et Philol. Lips. 1827-8, 2 vols. 

—-8yo,; Isensee, Geseh. der Medicine  [W.A.G.] 


in the latter half of the sixth century before Christ. | 


‘given us by later writers. 


principle of motion. 


ALCMAEONIDAE. 105. 

_ Although Alemaeon is termed a pupil of Pytha- 
goras, there is great reason to doubt whether he 
was a Pythagorean at all; his name seems to have 
crept into the lists of supposititious Pythagoreans 
3 (Brandis, Geschichte 
der Philosophie, vol. i. p. 507.) Aristotle (Meta- 
phys. A. 5) mentions him as nearly contemporary 
with Pythagoras, but distinguishes between the 
gToxeia of opposites, under which the Pythago- 
reans included all things, and the double principle 
of Alemaeon, according to Aristotle, less extended, 
although he does not explain the precise differ- 
ence. Other doctrines of Alemaeon have been pre- 
served to us, He said that the human soul was 
immortal and partook of the divine nature, because. 
like the heavenly bodies it contained in itself a 
(Arist. de Anima, i. 2, p. 
405; Cic. de Nat. Deor, i. 11.) The eclipse of 


the moon, which was also eternal, he supposed to- 


arise from its shape, which he said was like a boat. 
All his doctrines which have come down to us, 
relate to physics or medicine; and seem to have. 
arisen partly out of the speculations of the Ionian — 
school, with which rather than the Pythagorean, 


- Aristotle appears to connect Alemaeon, partly from 


the traditionary lore of the earliest medical science. 
(Brandis, vol. i. p. 508.) — [B.J] 


ALCMAEO/NIDAE (AArpatovida), a noble 


family at Athens, members of which fill a space in 
Grecian history from 1100 to 400 B. c. The fol- 
lowing is a genealogical table of the family. 


l. Alemaeon, founder of the family, 1100 B. c. 


bo 


; (Megacles), 6th. perpetual archon. 


3. (Alemaeon), last perpetual archon. (B. c. 755—758.) 


4, Megacles, archon in B. c 612. 


5. Alemaeon, about 590 B. ©. (See ALCMAEON.) 


6. Megacles, the opponent=~Agariste, daughter of Cleisthenes, 


of Peisistratus. | 


tyrant of Sicyon. 


7. Cleisthenes, (the re- 
: former. See ÜLEIS- 

-| THENES.) 

10. Alcibiades. His‘pa- — 3 
-rentage is unknown, 
‘but he was said to be 
an Alemaeonid on 

the father’s side. (De- 

_ mosth.in Mid. p.561.) 


11. Megacles, victor 
© in the Pythian 
games. (Pind. 
| Pyth. viis 15.) 


: 14. Axiochus, 15; Cleinias : 
o Plat, Eu~ commanded | 


8. Hippocrates. (Herod. vi. 131; = Coesyra, mar. . o n 
Schol, Pind. T vii. 17.) to Peisistratus, 


12. Megacles. 


- (Herod. vi. (Herod. vi. 
131) 131; Plut. 


fe re B) fe 


==16. Deinomache==Hipponicus, 17. Euryptolemus. 18. Pericles, 19.Ariphron. foe 
(Plat, Ale. | commanded  (Plut. Cim.4.) (thegreat (Plut. Ale. ` 


thyd. p: a trireme at. ron |} at Tanagra ‘states. D5 Plats ooo. 
265.) 0 Artemisium | = Bile PAO A est man. Pe-  Protag. pe 
oh Bae Bfe H Thucii gly i  RICLES.) 820.) a ae 
oos at Coroneiaj = > | Heisthought i a 

epo OT Be Cuo 442. | | by some. to- 

|) (Herod. vith} have been 

eee Vee Plat.F: ims 

Kile a WAU ede aa ERP PONTO US 


18, Agariste=E Xanthippus. 


POG S ALCMARONID AE. 2 : 2 > a 


AC ee ob 


ALCMAN. | 
a = e 


p 


20. Alei-21.Celinias, 22. Alcibiades, 23. Cleinias. 24. Callias. 25. Isodice=Cimon. 26. Paralus. 27. Xan- 


~piades. (Xenoph. (the great (Plat. (Therich (Plut. (Plat. Me- thippus. 
(Xenoph.  Conviv. general.  Protag. Cauutas.) Cim.4.) non, 94; 
Hellen.is iv. 12.) Anciae p. 820.) Protag.p. 

CADES.) 315; Plut. 


9.818) 


28. Alcibiades. 
( ALCIBIADES. ) 


The Alcmaconidae were a branch of the family 
of the Nurmypaz.. The Neleidae were driven out 
_ of Pylus in Messenia by the Dorians, about 1100 

>B C and went to Athens, where Melanthus, the 


representative of the elder branch of the family be- 


came king, and Alemaeon, the representative of the 
second branch, became a noble and the ancestor of the 
Alemaeonidae,.. Alemacon was the great-grandson 
of Nestor. (Paus. ii. 18. § 7.) Among the archons 
for life, the sixth is named Megacles, and the last 
- Alemaeon. But, as the archons for life appear 


to have been always taken from the family of Me- |. or - 
Further particulars respecting the family are 


don, it is probable that these were only Alcmaeo- 
nids on the mother’s side. The first remarkable 
man among the Alemaconids was the archon Me- 
gacles, who brought upon the family the guilt of 
sacrilege by his treatment of the insurgents under 
Cylon. (B. c. 612.) [Crimon Mzeacuzs.] The ex- 
pulsion of the Alemaeonids was now loudly de- 
manded, and Solon, who probably saw in such an 
event an important step towards his intended re- 
_ forms, advised them to submit their cause to a 
tribunal of three hundred nobles. The result was 
that they were banished from Athens and retired 
to Phocis, probably about 596 or 595 B.c. Their 
wealth having been augmented by the liberality of 
Croesus to Alemaeon, the son of Megacles [Atc- 
_MAEON], and their influence increased by the mar- 
riage of Megacles, the son of Alemacon, to Agariste, 
the daughter of Cleisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon, they 
took advantage of the divided state of Athens, and 
by joining the party of Lycurgus, they effected 
their return ; and shortly afterwards, by a similar 
union, they expelled Peisistratus soon after he had 
seized the government. (B. c. 559.) [P EISISTRATUS.] 
This state of things did not last long ; for, at the end 
offive years, Megacles gave his daughter Coesyra in 
‘marriage to Peisistratus, and assisted in his restora- 
tion to Athens. But a new quarrel immediately 
. arose out of the conduct of Peisistratus towards his 
wife, and the Alemaeonids once more expelled him. 
During the following ten years, Peisistratus col- 
lected an army, with which he invaded Attica, 
-and defeated the Alemaeonids, who were now once 

. more driven into exile. They were, however, still 
formidable enemies. After the death of Hippar- 
- chus, they took possession of Lipsydicum, a fort- 
ress on the frontier of Attica, and made an at- 


tempt to restore themselves, but were defeated by 


Hippias. They had, however, a more important 
source, of influence. i 
temple of Apollo at Delphi was burnt, and the 


~ Alcmaconids having contracted with the Amphic- 


` tyonic council to rebuild ‘it, executed the work in 


_ astyle of magnificence which much exceeded their 
engagement. They thus gained great popularity” 
- throughout Greece, while they contrived to bring 


the Peisistratids into odium by charging them with 


having caused the fire, The oracle, besides, fa- 


In the year 548 Bc. the. 


_ Per. 37.) 


voured them thenceforth; and whenever it was 
consulted by a Spartan, on whatever matter, the 
answer always contained an exhortation to give 
Athens freedom; and the result was that at length 
the Spartans expelled Hippias, and restored the 
Alemaeonids. (B. c. 510.) The restored family 
found themselves in an isolated position, between 

the nobles, who appear to have been opposed to — 
them, and the popular party which had been. hi- 
therto attached to the Peisistratids. Cleisthenes, 
now the head of the Alemaeonidae, joined the lat- 
ter party, and gave a new constitution to Atheus. 


given under the names of its members. (Herod. 


yi, 121-131 Pindar, Pyth. vii, and Bockh’s notes ; 


Clinton’s Fasti, ii. p. 4, 299.) TP. S] 
ALCMAN (Adkudv), called by the Attie and 
later Greek writers Alcmacon (‘AAkuaty), the 
chief lyric poet of Sparta, was by birth a Lydian 
of Sardis. His father’s name was Damas or Tita- 
rus. He was brought into Laconia as a slave, evi- 
dently when very young. His master, whose 
name was Agesidas, discovered his genius, and 
emancipated him ; and he then began to distinguish _ 
himself as a lyric poet. (Suidas, s.v.; Heraclid. — 


Pont. Polit. p. 206; Vell. Pat. i. 18; Aleman, fr. _ 


11, Welcker; Epigrams by Alexander Aetolus, 
Leonidas, and Antipater Thess., in Jacob’s Anthol: 
Graec. i, p. 207, No. 3, p. 175, No. 80, ii. p. 110, 
No. 56; in the Anthol. Palat. vii. 709, 19, 18.) 
In the epigram last cited it is said, that the two 
continents strove for the honour of his birth; and 
Suidas (4. c.) calls him a Laconian of Messoa, 
which may mean, however, that he was enrolled 
as a citizen of Messoa after his emancipation. The 
above statements seem to be more in accordance 
with the authorities than the opinion of Bode, that 
Aleman’s father was brought from Sardis to Sparta: 
asa slave, and that Aleman himself was born at 
Messoa. It is not known to what extent he ob- 
tained the rights of citizenship. AS 

The time at which Aleman lived is rendered. 


somewhat doubtful by the different statements of. 


the Greek and Armenian copies of Eusebius, and 
of the chronographers who followed him. On the 
whole, however, the Greek copy of Eusebius ap- 


pears to be right in placing him at the second year 
of the twenty-seventh Olympiad. (B. c. 671.) He 
was contemporary with Ardys, king of Lydia, 
who reigned from 678 to 629, B. C., with Lesches, 
the author of the “Little Tliad,” and with Ter- 
pander, during the later years of these two poets ; 
he was older than Stesichorus, and he is said to 
have been the teacher of Arion. ) e cir- 
cumstances, and from the fact which we learn 
from himself (Fr.29), that he lived to a great age, 


From these. cir- 


we may conclude, with Clinton, that he flourished 


from about 671 to about 631 B.c. (Clinton, Fast. 
i, pp. 189, 191, 865; Hermann, Antig. Lacon. pp. 


a ATCM ANS onua a y 
76, 77.) He is said to have died, like Sulla, of 
the morbus pedicularis. (Aristot. Hisi. Anim. v. 
31 or 25; Plut: Sulla, 36 ; Plin. M. N. xi. 33. 
§ 39.) ee a 
The period during which most of Alcman’s 
poems were composed, was. that which followed 
the ‘conclusion of the second Messenian war. Dur-, 
ing this period of quiet, the Spartans began to 
cherish that taste for the spiritual enjoyments of 
poetry, which, though felt by them long before, 
had never attained to a high state of cultivation, 
while their attention was absorbed in war. In 
this process of improvement Aleman was imme- 
diately preceded by Terpander, an Aeolian poet, 
who, before the year 676 B. c., had removed from 
Lesbos to the mainland of Greece, and had intro- 
duced the Aeolian lyric into the Peloponnesus. 
This new style of poetry was speedily adapted to 
the choral form in which the Doric poetry had hither- 
to been cast, and gradually supplanted that earlier 
style which was nearer to the epic. In the 33rd 
or 84th Olympiad, Terpander made his great im- 
‘provements in music. [TeRPANDER.] Hence 
arose the peculiar character of the poetry of his 
younger contemporary, Aleman, which presented 
the choral lyrie in the highest excellence which 
the music of Terpander enabled it to reach. But 
Aleman had also an intimate acquaintance with 
the Phrygian and Lydian styles of music, and he 
was himself the inventor of new forms of rhythm, 
some of which bore his name. 
A large portion of Aleman’s poetry was erotic. 
Tn fact, he is said by some ancient writers to have 
been the inventor of erotic poetry, (Athen. xiii. 
p. 600; Suidas, s. v.) From his poems of this 
~ class, which are marked. by a freedom bordering on 
_ jicentiousness, he obtained the epithets of “ sweet” 
and “ pleasant” (yAurds, xaptels), Among these 
poems were many hymeneal pieces. But the Par- 
thenia, which form a branch of Aleman’s poems, 
must not be confounded with the erotic. They 
were so called because they were composed for the 
purpose of being sung by choruses of virgins, and 
not on account of their subjects, which were very 
various, sometimes indeed erotic, but often reli- 
gious. Aleman’s other poems embrace hymns to 
the gods, Paeans, Prosodia, songs adapted for diffe- 
rent religious festivals, and short ethical or philo- 
sophical pieces. It is disputed whether he wrote 
any of those Anapaestic war-songs, or marches, 
which were called €uSarypia; but it seems very 
unlikely that he should have neglected a kind of 
composition which had been rendered so popular 
by Tyrtaeus. 3 | 
His metres are very various. He is said by 


choral character we might conclude that they some- 
times had an antistrophic form, and this seems to 
be confirmed by the statement of Hephaestion 
(p. 134, Gaisf.), that he composed odes of fourteen 
strophes, in which there was a change of metre 
after the seventh strophe. There is no trace of an 
epode following the strophe and antistrophe, in his 
poems. | 7 = 
The dialect of Aleman was the Spartan Doric, 
with an intermixture of the Aeolic. The popular 
idioms of Laconia appear most frequently in his | 
more familiar poems. | 
The Alexandrian grammarians placed Aleman 
at the head of their canon of the nine lyric poets. 
Among the proofs of his popularity may be men- 
tioned the tradition, that his songs were sung, 
with those of Terpander, at the first performance 
of the gymnopaedia at Sparta (B. c. 665, Aelian, 
V. Hf. xii. 50), and the ascertained fact, that they ` 
were frequently afterwards used at that festival. 
(Athen, xv. p. 678.) The few fragments which 
remain scarcely allow us to judge how far he de- 
served his reputation ; but some of them display a 
true poetical spirit. ge 
Aleman’s poems comprised six books, the ex- 
tant fragments of which are included in the col- 
lections of Neander, H. Stephens, and Fulvius 
Ursinus. The latest and best edition is that of 
Welcker, Giessen, 1815. PRST 
ALCME'NE (AArpijvn), a daughter of Elec- 
tryon, king of Messene, by Anaxo, the daughter 
of Alcaeus. (Apollod. ii. 4. § 5.) According to 
other accounts her mother was called Lysidice 
(Schol. ad Pind. Ol. vii. 49; Plut. Thes, 7), or 
Eurydice. (Diod. iv. 9.) The poet Asius repre- 
sented Alemene as a daughter of Amphiaraus and 
Eriphyle. (Paus. v. 17. § 4.) Apollodorus men- 
tions ten brothers of Alcmene, who, with the ex- 
ception of one, Licymnius, fell in a contest with | 
the sons of Pterelaus, who had carried off the cattle. 
-of Eleetryon.  Electryon, on setting out to avenge | 
the death of his sons, left his kingdom and his 
daughter Alemene to Amphitryon, who, unin- 
tentionally, killed Electryon. Sthenelus there- 
upon expelled Amphitryon, who, together with 
Alemene and Licymnius, went to Thebes. Alo 
mene declared that she would marry him who 
should avenge the death of her brothers. Amphi- 
tryon undertook the task, and invited Creon of 
Thebes to assist him. During his absence, Zeus, 
in the disguise of Amphitryon, visited Alcmene, - 


in what way he had avenged the death of her 
brothers. (Apollod. ii. 4. § 6-—8 5 Ov. Amor. i. 
: 13. 45; Diod. iv. 9; Hygin. Fab. 29; Lucian, - 
Suidas to have been the first poet who composed | Dialog. Deor. 10.) When Amphitryon himself - 
any verses but dactylic hexameters. ‘This state- | returned on the next day and wanted to give an — 
ment is incorrect; but Suidas seems to refer to the 
shorter dactylic lines into which Aleman broke up 
the Homeric hexameter. In this practice, how- | 
ever, he had been preceded by Archilochus, from 
-whom he borrowed several others of his peculiar 
_Inetres: others he invented himself. Among. his 
metres we find various forms of the dactylic, ana- | 
paestic, trochaic, and iambic, as well as lines com- 
posed of different metres, for example, iambic and | 
anapaestic. The Cretic hexameter was named | 
Alemanic, from his being its inventor. The poems | thy 
of Aleman were chiefly in strophes, composed of | ii. 4. 


lines sometimes of the same metre throughout. the | ofa god, Alcı ons, in dread of 
strophe, sometimes of different metres, From their | Eurystheus, fled to Trachis, and thence to Athens, ` 


ALCMENE sd 


and, pretending to be her husband, related to her <. 


‘rank of a god, Alemene and his sons, in dread of -, 


“468° 


-theus, Alemene satisfied her revenge by picking 
the eyes out of the head. (Apollod. ii. 8. § 1.) 
The accounts of her death are very discrepant. 


According to Pausanias (i. 41. § 1), she died in- 


` Megaris, on her way from Argos to Thebes, and 
as the sons of Heracles disagreed as to whether 
she was to be carried to Argos or to Thebes, she 
‘was buried in the place where she had died, at the 
command of an oracle. According to Plutarch, 
(De Gen, Socr. p.578,) her tomb and that of Rhada- 
manthys were at Haliartus in Boeotia, and hers 
was opened by Agesilaus, for the purpose of carry- 
ing her remains to Sparta. According to Phere- 
cydes (Cap. Anton. Lib. 38), she lived with her 
sons, after the death of Eurystheus, at Thebes, 
and died there at an advanced age. When the 
sous of Heracles wished to bury her, Zeus sent 
: Hermes to take her body away, and to carry it to 
the islands of the blessed, and give her in marriage 
there to Rhadamanthys. Hermes accordingly took 


her out of her coffin, and put into it a stone so | 


< heavy that the Heraclids could not move it from 
the spot. When, on opening the coffin, they found 
the stone, they erected it in a grove near Thebes, 
which in later times contained the sanctuary of 
Alemene. (Pans. ix. 16. § 4.) At Athens, too, 


she was worshipped as a heroine, and an altar was: 


erected to her in the temple of Heracles. (Cynosarges, 
Paus. i. 19. § 3.) She was represented on the chest 
of Cypselus (Paus. v. 18. § 1), and epic as well as 
tragic poets made frequent use of her story, though 
no poem of the kind is now extant. (Hes. Scut. Here. 
o dinit., Paus. v. 17. § 4, 18. § 1.) [L. 8.] 
ALCON or ALCO (‘AAkwr). 1. A son of Hip- 
pocoon, and one of the Calydonian hunters, was 


eet d, together with his father and brothers, by 


. Heracles, and had a heroum at Sparta. (Apollod. 
ciii 10.855 Hygin. Fab. 173; Paus. iii, 14. § 7, 
TS. $3, : mea 

ve rae of Erechtheus, king of Athens, an 

father of Phalerus the Argonaut. (Apollon. Rhod. 
ci. 97; Hygin. Fab. 14.) Valerius Flaceus (i. 399, 

‘&c.) represents him as such a skilful archer, that 

_ once, when a serpent had entwined his son, he 
> shot the serpent without hurting his child. Virgil 
(Eclog. v. 11) mentions an Alcon, whom Servius 
calls a Cretan, and of whom he relates almost the 
same story as that which Valerius Flaccus ascribes 
to Alcon, the son of Erechtheus. 

Two other personages of the same name occur in 
Cicero. (de Nat. Deor, iii. 21), and in Hyginus. 

(Fab. 173.) ae LoS] 

- ALCON, a surgeon (vulnerum medicus) at Rome 

in the reign of Claudius, a. D. 41-54, who is said 
- by Pliny (Æ. N. xxix. 8) to have been banished 

to Gaul, and to have been fined ten million of 


 sesterces: FI, S. centies cent. mill. (about 78,125). 
` < After his return from banishment, he is said to 
- have gained by his practice an equal sum within a 


“few years, which, however, seems so enormous 
. (compare Anzucius and ArrunTius), that there 
. must probably be some mistake in the text. A 
surgeon of the same name, who is mentioned by 


= Martial (Epigr. xi. 84) as a contemporary, may 
possibly 1e sà [W A G] 
„ALCON, a statuary mentioned by Pliny. (AN. 


"possibly be the same person. 


xxxiv. 14. s. 40.) He was the author of a statue 


of Hercules at Thebes, made of iron, as symbolical , 


of the god’s endurance of labour-  [C. P. M.] 


4 


-© ALCY/ONE or HALCY'ONE (ANrvóvn). 


OE ALOYONE fo n E 
and when Hyllus had cut off the head of Eurys- | 1. A Pleiad, a daughter of Atlas and Pleione, by 

-_perenor. 
Fab. p. 11, ed. Staveren; Ov. Heroid. xix. 133.) 
To these children Pausanias (ii. 30. § 7) adds two 


whom Poseidon begot Aethusa, Hyrieus and Hy- 
(Apollod. iii. 10. $ 1; Hygin. Praef 


others, Hyperes and Anthas. _ 

2, A daughter of Aeolus and Enarete or Aegiale. 
She was married to Ceyx, and lived so happy with. 
him, that they were presumptuous enough. to. call 
each other Zeus and Hera, for which Zeus meta- 
morphosed them into birds, dAkudv and mjté, 
(Apollod. i. 7. § 3, &c.; Hygin. Fab. 65.) Hyginus 
relates that Ceyx perished in a shipwreck, that 
Aleyone for grief threw herself into the sea, and 
that the gods, out of compassion, changed the two 
into birds. It was fabled, that during the seven 
days before, and as many after, the shortest day of 
the year, while the bird dAxuéy was. breeding, 
there always prevailed calms at sea. An embel- 
lished form of the same story is given by Ovid. 
(Met. xi. 410, &. ; comp. Virg. Georg. i. 399.) 

3. A surname of Cleopatra, the wife of Melea- 
ger, who died with grief at her husband being 
killed by Apollo. (Hom. J4 ix. 562; Eustath. 
ad Hom. p. 776; Hygin. Fab. 174.) [L. S.] 

ALCY'ONEUS (‘Adnvoreds), 1. A giant, who 
kept possession of the Isthmus of Corinth at the 
time when Heracles drove away the oxen of 
Geryon: The giant attacked him, crushed twelve 
waggons and twenty-four of the men of Heracles 
with a huge block of stone. Heracles himself 
warded off the stone with his club and slew Aley- 
oneus. The block, with which the giant had at- 
tempted the life of Heracles, was shewn on the 


Isthmus down to a very late period. (Pind. Nem. 


iv. 44, with the Schol.) In another passage (/sth. _ 
vi. 45, &c.) Pindar calls Alcyoneus a Thracian — 
shepherd, and places the struggle with him in the 


Phlegraean plains. 


2. One of the giants. [Gicantss.] [L..8.] _ 
ALCYO'NIDES (AAxvoyides), the daughters 
of the giant Alcyoneus (2)... After their father’s 
death, they threw themselves into the sea, and 
were changed into ice-birds, Their names are 
Phthonia, Anthe, Methone, Alcippe, Pallene, 
Drimo, and Asteria. (Eustath. ad Hom. p. 776 ; 
Suidas, s. v. "AAcvovides.) [L. 8.] 
ALEA (AAéa), a surname of Athena, under 
which she was worshipped at Alea, Mantineia, 
and Tegea. (Paus. viii. 23. § 1, 9. § 3, ii. 17. $ 7.) 
The temple of Athena Alea at Tegea, which was 
the oldest, was said to have been built by Aleus, 
the son of Apheidas, from whom the goddess pro- . 
bably derived this surname. (Paus. viii. 4. § 5.) 


‘This temple was burnt down in B. c. 394, and 


a new one built by Scopas, which in size and 


‘splendour surpassed. all other temples in Pelopon- 


nesus, and was surrounded. by a triple row of 
columns of different orders. The statue of the 
goddess, which was made by Endoeus all of ivory, 


‘was subsequently carried to Rome by Augustus. to 
adorn the Forum Augusti. (Paus. viii. 45. § 4, 46 


$ land 2, 47.81.) The temple of Athena Alea 


at Tegea was an ancient and revered asylum, and 
the names of many persons are recorded who saved 


themselves by seeking refuge in it. (Paus. ii. 5. 


§6, ii 17. §7, HL 7. $8.) The priestess of 


Athena Alea at Tegea was always a maiden, who 


held her office only until: she reached the age of 
| puberty. (Paus. viii. 47. § 2.) © Respecting the 
architecture and the sculptures of this temple, see 


Thessalian, or, more particularly, of the Larissaean 


| 
| 
i 
i 


with Tagus, see Dict. of Ant. p. 932) of Thessaly, 


character; but his uncle nevertheless contrived to 


Delphi. His reign was more glorious than that of 


ao) 


Os SE ALBUS te Ss 
Meyer, Gesch. der bildend. Künste, ii. p. 99, &e. 
` On the road from Sparta to Therapne there was 
likewise a statue of Athena Alea. (Paus. iii. 19. 
51) BION. [ ALBION. | 
ALECTO. [Furiaz.] 
ALECTOR (Arérræp). 


Leitus, the Argonaut. (Apollod. i. 9. § 16.) Ho- 


mer (Z2 xvii. 602) calls him Alectryon. a 
2. A son of Anaxagoras and father of Iphis, 
king of Argos. He was consulted by Polyneices 
as to the manner in which Amphiaraus might be 
compelled to take part in the expedition against 
Thebes. (Apollod. iii. 6. § 2; Paus. ii. 18. § 4.) 
Two others of the same name are mentioned in 
Homer. (Od. iv. 10; Eustath. ad Hom. pp. 303 
and 1598.) 0. 7 oa 
ALE/MON, ALEMO'NIDES. [Myscztus.] 
ALE/TES (AAjrys), a son of Hippotes and a 
descendant of Heracles in the fifth degree. He is 
said to have taken possession of Corinth, and to 
have expelled the Sisyphids, thirty years after the 
first invasion of Pelopennesus by the Heraclids, 
His family, sometimes called the Aletidae, main- 
‘tained themselves at Corinth down to the time of 
Bacchis. (Paus. ii. 4. § 3, v. 18. § 25 Strab. vin. 
p. 389; Callim. Fragm. 103; Pind. Ol xiii. 17.) 
Velleius Paterculus (i. 3) calls him a descendant 
of Heracles in the sixth degree. He received an 
oracle, promising him the sovereignty of Athens, if 
during the war, which was then going on, its king 
should remain uninjured. This oracle became 


ry . 


known at Athens, anc ‘us sacrifice i 
know Athens, and Codrus sacrificed himself 


for his country. (Conon, Narrat, 26.) [Coprus.] 
= Other persons of this name are mentioned in 


Apollod. ii. 10. § 6; Hygin, Fab. 122, and in 


Virg. den, i. 121, ix, 462. [L. S.] 
©- ALEUAS and ALEU’ADAE (Aacdas and 
Aadevddar), Aleuas is the ancestorial hero of the 


family of the Aleuadae. (Pind. Pyth. x. 8, with 
the Schol.) The Aleuadae were the noblest and 
most powerful among all the families of Thessaly, 
whence Herodotus (vii. 6) calls its members Bact 
Aeis. (Comp. Diod. xy. 6], xvi. 14.) The first 
Aleuas, who bore the surname of TIúpfos, that is, 
the red-haired, is called king (here synonymous 


and a descendant of Heracles through Thessalus, 
one of the many sons of Heracles. (Suidas, s. v. 
"Adeuddaa; Ulpian, ad Dem. Olynth. ic; Schol, 
ad Apollon, Rhod. iii. 1090 ; Vellei. i. :3.) Plutarch 
(de dm. Frat. in fin.) states, that he was hated by 
his father on account of his haughty and savage 


get him elected king and sanctioned hy the god of 


any of his ancestors, and the nation rose in power 
and importance. This Aleuas, who belongs to the 


-mythical period of Greek history, is in all proba- | 
bility the same as the one who, according to Hege- 
‘mon (ap. Ael, Anim. viii. 11), was beloved: by a |. 


dragon. According to Aristotle (ap. Harpocrat. 


s.v. Terpapxia) the division of Thessaly into four | 
parts, of which traces remained down to the latest | 


‘times, took place in the reign of the first Aleuas. 


-. Buttmann places this hero in the period between | 4 
‘the so-called return of the Heraclids and the age of | 


Peisistratus. But even earlier than the time. of 


Peisistratus the family of the Aleuadae appears to | 
have become divided into two branches, the Aleu- 


[L.S] =i 


ALEUAB. o o 9g. PS 


adae and the Scopadae, called after Scopas, proba- ` 
bly a son of Alenas. (Ov. Ibi, 512.) The Sco- 

padae inhabited Crannon and perhaps Pharsalus 
also, while the main branch, the Aleuadae, remain- _ 
ed at Larissa. The influence of the families, how- 


ever, Was not confined to these towns, but extended _ 
1. The father of | more or less over the greater part of Thessaly, 
They formed in reality a powerful aristocratic 
party (SactAcis) in opposition to the great body of 


the Thessalians. (Herod. vii. 172.) 

The earliest historical person, who probably be- 
longs to the Aleuadae, is Eurylochus, who termi- 
nated the war of Cirrha about B.c. 590. (Strab. ix. 
p. 418.) [Euryiocuus.] In the time of the post 
Simonides we find a second Aleuas, who was a 
friend of the poet. He is called a son of Echecra- 
tides and Syris (Schol. ad Theocrit. xvi. 34); but 
besides the suggestion of Ovid (Jéis, 225), that he 
had a tragic end, nothing is known about him. 
At the time when Xerxes invaded Greece, three 
sons of this Aleuas, Thorax, Eurypylus, and Thra- 
sydaeus, came to him as ambassadors, to request 
him to go on with the war, and to promise him 
their assistance. (Herod. vii. 6.) [THorax.] 
When, after the Persian war, Leotychides was 
sent to Thessaly to chastise those who had acted 
as traitors to their country, he allowed himself ‘to 
be bribed by the Aleuadae, although he might 
have subdued all Thessaly. (Herod. vi. 72; Paus. 
iii. 7. § 8.) This fact shews that the power of the 
Aleuadae was then still as great as before. About 
the year B. c. 460, we find an Aleuad Orestes, son 
of Echecratides, who came to Athens as a fugitive, | 
and persuaded the Athenians to exert themselves 
for his restoration, (Thuc. i. 111.) He had 
been expelled either by the Thessalians or more 
probably by a faction of his own family, who 
wished to exclude him from the dignity of BacwWeds | 
(i.e. probably Tagus), for such feuds among the 
Aleuadae themselves are frequently mentioned. - 
(Xen. Azad, i. 1. § 10.) ; E 
_ After the end of the Peloponnesian war, another. 


Thessalian family, the dynasts of Pherae, gradually 
rose to power and influence, and gave a great shock- 
to the power of the Aleuadae. As e ee 
375, Jason of Pherae, after various struggles, suc- 
ceeded in raising himself to the dignity of Tagus, 
(Xen. Hellén. ii. 3. § 45. Diod. xiv. 82, xv. 60.) 
When the dynasts of Pherae became tyrannical, > 
some of the Larissaean Aleuadae conspired to put. o o o 
an end to their rule, and for this purpose they invited =| 
Alexander, king of Macedonia, the son of Amyntas, ` 


As early as BO. 


` 10” z a "ALEXANDER. — | oe: oe ALEXANDER. | 
= the companions söt Alexander the Great. Pii Del | nected with the Aleuadae, cannot be ascertained. _ 
- Tranquil. 135 comp. Strab. xi. p 530.) The fa- | See Boeckh’s Commentary on Pind. Pyth. Xs 
> mily now sank into. insignificance, ‘and the last) Schneider, on Aristot. Polit. v. 5, 9; but more parti- 
certain trace of an Aleuad is Thorax, a friend of! cularly Buttmann, Von dem Geschlecht der Aleuaden, 
Antigonus. (Plut. Demetr. 29.) Whether the | in his Mytdol. ii. p. 246, &c., who has made out the 
sculptors Aleuas, mentioned by Pli iny (IT. N. xxxiv. | followin g genealogical table of the Aleuadae, 


8), and Scop o of Paros, were in any way con-! 


ALEUAS Tpfos, 
Kine, on Tacus, of THESSALY. 


Mother Archedice. 


OL 40. Echecratides. 


ao ADS | | | “Scopas I. 
Eee N; Eurylochus, | | eg EER 
| Creon. Diactorides. 
ip. O06 ee Simus. 
o Echecratides. 
wife Dyseris. l Scopas TI. 
"e air | Alenas IL 


Antiochus, Tagus. an 
Thorax, Eurypylus, Thrasydaeus. 


» 80. Orestes. 
» 85. 
» 90. | 
95° Eurylochus. Aristippus. Scopas IHI., Tagus. 
Medius. 
» 100. 
“105. : Hellanocrates. 
ag FOS Eurylochus. Eudicus. Simus, Thrasydaeus. | 
» 115. Medius. [L S] 
- ALEUAS, an artist who was famous for his ALEXANDER (‘AAé§avdpos}, a saint šad : 
statues of ‘philosophers. (Plin. H. N. xxxiv. 8. s. | martyr, whose memory is celebrated by the Romish 
19, 26.) [C. P. M.] | church, together with the other martyrs of Lyons 
, A'LEUS ('Añeds), a son of Apheidas, and! and Vienne, on the second of June. He was a 
grandson of Arcas. He was king of Tegea in | native of Phrygia, and a physician by profession, 
Arcadia, and married to Neaera, and is said to | and was put to death, a. D. 177, during the perse- 
have founded the town of Alea and the first tem- | cution that raged against the churches of Lyons 
ple of Athena Alea at Tegea, (Paus. viii 23. § 1,) and Vienne under the emperor Marcus Aurelius. 
4. § 3, &e.; Apollod, iii. 9, § 1.) [Arsa] [L.5.] | (Epist. Eccles. Lugdun. et Vienn. apud Euseb. List. 
 ALEXA'’MENUS ( ‘Anetouerts), was general | Eeeh v. 1. p. 163.) He was condemned, together with 
of the Aetolians, B. c 196 (Polyb. xviii. 26), and | another Christian, to be devoured by wild beasts 
was sent by the Aetolians, in B. c. 192, to obtain; in the amphitheatre, and died (as the historian 
possession. of Lacedaemon. He succeeded in lis | expresses it) “neither uttering a groan nor a syl- 
object, and killed Nabis, the tyrant ®f Lacedae-| lable, but conversing in his “heart with God.” 
-mon; but the Lacedaemonians rising against him (Bzovius, Nomenclator Sanctorum Professione Me- 
- shortly after, he and most of his troops were killed. | dicorum ; Martyrol. Roman. ed. Baron.; Acta Sanc- 
o (Liv. xxxv. 34—36.) torum, Junie 2.) | PW. A. Q] 
ALEX A’MENUS (Adckoperds), of Teos,| ALEXANDER, an Acarnanian, who had 
was, according to Aristotle, in his. work upon | once been a friend of Philip III. of Macedonia, 
poets (mep) ronrav), the first person who wrote | but forsook him, and insinuated himself so much 
_ dialogues in the Socratic style before the time of | into the favour of Antiochus the Great, that he 
Plato. (Athen. xi. p. 505, b. c.5 Diog. Laërt, i iil, 48.) | was admitted to his most secret deliberations. He 
ALEXANDER. [Pans] | advised the king to invade Greece, holding out to 
_. ALEXANDER (Aaééav8pes), the defender of him the most brilliant prospects of victory over the 
men, a surname of Hera under which she was} Romans, B. c. 192, (Liv. xxxv. 18.) ‘Antiochus 
i worshipped at Sicyon. A temple had been built | followed his advice. In the battle of Cynoscephalae, » 
there to Hera. Alexandros by Adrastus after his | in which Antiochus was defeated by the Romans, 
flight from Argos, (Schol. ad Pind. New ix. 80 ; | Alexander was covered with wounds, and in this 
me ome, Apollod: iii, 12. $ 5.) [L..$.] | state he carried the news of the defeat to his king, — 
oo ALEXANDER: (AadéavBpos), a man aie who was staying at Thronium, on the Maliac gulf. 
as ‘Mithridates is charged by Sulla with having sent| When the king, on his retreat from Greece, had 
_ to assassinate Nicomedes. (Appian, De Bell. Mithr. | reached Cenacum in Euboea, Alexander died and. 
BY.) He seems to be the same person as Alexan- | was buried there, B, c. 191. (xxxvi. 20.) [L. S. d 
-der the Paphlagonian, who is afterwards (76, &c.)| ALEXANDER of AEGAE (Adéavdpos AL 
“mentioned. as one’ of the generals of Mithridates, años), a peripatetic philosopher, who flourished at 
and was made prisoner by Lucullus, who kept him | Rome in the first century, and a disciple of the 
to adorn his triumph at t Rome. He a 8. os | celebrated mathematician Sosigenes, whose calcula- 
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| - ALEXANDER. 
tions were used by Julius Caesar for his correction 


of the year. He was tutor to the emperor Nero. 
- (Suidas, s. u. 'AAétavāpos Alyaios; Suet. Tib. 57.) 
Two treatises on the writings of Aristotle are attri- 
buted to him by some, but are assigned by others 
to Alexander Aphrodisiensis. I. On the Meteoro- 
logy of Aristotle, edited in Greek by F. Asulanus, 
Ven. 1527, in Latin by Alex. Piccolomini, 1540, 
fol. II. A commentary on the Metaphysics. The 


Greek has never been published, but there is a 


Latin version by Sepulveda, Rom. 1527. [B.J.] 

ALEXANDER AEGUS. [ALEXANDER IV., 
Kine or MACEDONIA. | | 
= ALEXANDER (AdAéfavdpos), a son of AEME- 
TUS, was one of the commanders of the Macedo- 
nian xadndomdes in the army of Antigonus Doson 
during the battle of Sellasia against Cleomenes III. 
of Sparta, in B, €. 222. (Poly b, i. 66.) [L.8.] 

ALEXANDER AEMILIANUS. [A EMILE 
anus, No. 3.] 

ALEXANDER (Adretavdpos), son of Airo 
pus, a native of the Macedonian district called 
Lyncestis, whence he is usually called Alexander 
Lyncestes, Justin (xi. 1) makes the singular 
mistake of calling him a brother of Lyncestas, 
while in other passages (xi. 7, xii. 14) he uses the 
correct expression. He was a contemporary of 
Philip of Macedonia and Alexander the Great. 
He had two brothers, Heromenes and Arrhabaeus ; 
all three were known to have been accomplices in 
the murder of Philip, in B. c. 336. Alexander 
the Great on his aecession put to death all those 
who had taken, part. in the murder, and Alexander 
the Lyncestian was the only one that was par- 
doned, because he was the first who did homage to 
Alexander the Great as his king. £ Arrian, Anab. 
i, 25; Curtius, vii 1; Justin, xi. 2.) But king 
Alexander not only pardoned him, but even made 
him his friend and raised him to high honours. 
He was first entrusted with the command of an 
army in Thrace, and afterwards received the com- 
mand of the Thessalian horse. | 
he accompanied Alexander on his eastern ex- 
pedition, In B. c. 334, when Alexander was 


staying at Phaselis, he was informed, that the 


Lyncestian was carrying on a secret correspondence 
with king Darius, and that a large sum of money 
was promised, for which he was to murder his 
sovereign. The bearer of the letters from Darius 

was taken by Parmenion and brought before Alex- 
ander, and the treachery was manifest. 


in Antipater, the regent of Macedonia, whose 


daughter was married to the Lyncestian, thought. 


it advisable not to put him to death, and had him 
merely deposed from his office and kept in cus- 
tody. In this manner he was dragged about: for 


three years with the army in Asia, until in B. € 


330, when, Philotas having been put to death for 
a similar crime, the Macedonians demanded that 
Alexander the Lyncestian should likewise be tried 
and punished according to his desert, King Alex- 


ander gave way, and as the traitor was unable to 
exculpate himself, he was put to death at Proph- 
(Curtius, 
Le, andvii. l ; Justin. xii. 14; Diod. xvii. 32, 80.) |: 
The object of: this traitor was probably, with the |: 
aid of Persia, to gain. possession of the throne of 


thasia, in the country of the Drangae. — 


Macedonia, which previous to the reign of Am 


tas II. had for a time belonged to his family. [L.S. J: 
ALEX ANDER CAndtavipee), y an ARTOLIAN, 2 Ei 


In this capacity 


Yet. 
Alexander, dreading to create any hostile feeling. 


in the reign of Ptolemaeus Philadelphus. 


‘sitio h p Hi. E. i, 6, and Galland. l e.p- 
- | with the. subscriptions from. Gelasius. Cyzicen. a 
(Hist. Con: Nicaen, ii. 3, ap. Mans. Concilia. vol, ti... 


ALEXANDER. an 
who, i in conjunction with Dorymachus, put himself 


in possession of the town of Acgeira in Achaia, x 


during the Social war, in B. c. 220. But the con- 
duct of Alexander and his associates was so inso- 


lent and rapacious, that the inhabitants of the 


town rose to expel the small band of the Aetolians. 
In the ensuing contest Alexander was killed while 
fighting. (Polyb. iv. 57,58.) [L.S] 
ALEXANDER AETO’LUS CArgzEavSpos ó 
Airwaos), a Greek poet and grammarian, who lived — 
He was 
the son of Satyrus and Stratocleia, and a native of 
Pleuron in Aetolia, but spent the greater part of 
his life at Alexandria, where he was reckoned one 
of the seven tragic poets who constituted ha ee 
pleiad. (Suid. s. v.; Eudoc. p. 62; Paus. ii. 22. § 73; 
Schol. ad Hom. Il. xvi. 233.) He had an -office 
in the library at Alexandria, and was commis- 
sioned by the king to makea collection of all the 
tragedies and satyric dramas that were extant. 
He spent some time, together with Antagoras and 
Aratus, at the court of Antigonus Gonatas. (Ara- 
tus, Phaenomena et Diosem. ii. pp. 431, 443, &e. 
446, ed. Buhle.) Notwithstanding the distinction 
he enjoyed as a tragic poet, he appears to have had 
greater merit as a writer of epic poems, elegies, 
epigrams, and cynaedi. Among his. epic poems, 
we possess the titles and some fragments of three 
pieces: the Fisherman (dA:eds, Athen. vii. p. 296), 
Kirka or Krika (Athen. vii. p. 283), rich. how- 
ever, is designated by Aaehacis as doubtful, and 
Helena. (Bekker, Anecd. p. 96.) Of his elegies, 
some beautiful fragments are still extant. (Athen. 
iv. p. 170, xi. p. 496, xv. p. 899; Strab. xii. p. 556, 
xiv. p. 681; Parthen, Erot. 4; Tzetz. ad. Ly rycophr. 
266 ; Schol. and Eustath. ad Il iii. 314, ) His 
Cynaedi, or “Iwvnd mouara, are mentioned by 
Strabo (xiv. p. 648) and Athenaeus. (xiv. p. 620.) 
Some anapaestic verses in praise of Buripides are 
eae bie in Gellius. (xv. 20.) 
All the fragments of Alexander Aetolus are col- 
lected in “ Alexandri Aetoli fragmenta coll, et il. 


A. Capellmann,” Bonn, 1829, 80. ; ; comp. Wele 


ker, Die Griech. Tragodien, p. 1268, &e.; Diintzer, 
Die Fragm. der Hpisch. Poesie der Griechen, von 
Alexand. dem Grossen, Se. p Fy her Mes]. 

ALEXANDER CAketavdpos), ( ST.,) € of ALEX- 
ANDRIA, succeeded as patriarch of that city St. 
Achillas, (as his predecessor, St. Peter, had: pre- 
dicted, Martyr. S. Petri, ap. Surium, vol. vi. p. 577.) 
A.D. 812. He, “ the noble Champion of Apostolic — 
Doctrine,” (Theodt. Hist. Eel. i. 2,) first laid bare 


the irreligion of Arius, and condemned: him in his i N 
St. Alexander =. 5 


dispute with Alexander Baucalis. 
was at the Oecumenical Council of Nicaea, A. De 


325, with his deacon, St. Athanasius, and, scarcely ee ee 
ee months after, died, April 17th, a. p. 326. ` < 
‘St. Epiphanius (ade. Hueves. 69. § 4) says he wrote — 
some seventy circular epistles against Arius, and ` 
‘Socrates (A. Æ. i. 6), and Sozomen (H, E. i. 1), 


that he collected. them into- one volume. — Two 


‘epistles. remain 3 l. to Alexander, bishop of. Con- ae 
stantinople, written: after the Council at Alexan- e 
dria which condemned Arius, and before the other o 
 eireular letters to the various bishops, (See Theodt, 


4; Galland. Bibl. Patr. vol. iv. p. 441.) - 
‘Eneyelic letter announcing Arius’s depos 
451), | 


p: 801) ‘There emails, toss: < The ee 4 


“the second epistle.: (2e: p. 897.) | | 
- ALEXANDER (AAééavdpos), commander of | 


8 ALEXANDER 000000 
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Arius and his, ie. an Address to the Priests and 


Deacons, desiring their concurrence therein (ap. 


S. Athanas. vol, i. Ps. 1. p. 396, Paris, 1698; see 


te Galland. Z- c. p. 455). Two fragments more, apud 
Galland. (Z e. p. 456.) St. Athanasius also gives 
Re Ce] 


the horse in the army of AntIGoNus Doson dur- 


ing the war against Cleomenes III. of. Sparta.. 


(Polyb. ii. 66.) He fought against Philopoemen, 
then a young man, whose prudence and valour 
forced him to a disadvantageous engagement at 
Sellasia. (ii. 68.) This Alexander is probably the 
same person as the one whom Antigonus, as the 
guardian of Philip, had appointed commander of 
Philip’s body-guard, and who was calumniated by 
< Apelles. (iv. 87.) Subsequently he was sent by 
Philip as ambassador to Thebes, to persecute Me- 
_galeas, (v. 28.) Polybius states, that at all times 
he manifested a most extraordinary attachment to 
his king. (vii. 12.) | [L. 8.] 
 — ALEXANDER (Aaééavdpos), of ANTIOCHIA, 
a friend of M. Antonius, who being acquainted 
with the Syriac language, acted twice as interpreter 
between Antonius and one Mithridates, who be- 
trayed to him the plans of the Parthians, to save 
the Romans. This happened in B. c. 36. (Pseudo- 
Appian, Parth. pp. 93, 96, ed. Schweigh.) [L. S.] 
© ALEXANDER (AAgavBpos), son of ANTO- 
NIUS, the triumvir, and Cleopatra, queen of Egypt. 
He and his twin-sister Cleopatra were born Bgc. 
40, Antonius bestowed on him the titles of “ He- 
lios,” and “ King of Kings,” and called his sister 
“ Selene,” He also destined for him, as an inde- 
pendent kingdom, Armenia, and such countries as 
might yet be conquered between the Euphrates 
and Indus, and wrote to the senate to have his 
- grants confirmed; but his letter was not suffered 
. to be read in public. (B. c. 34.) After the con- 
quest of Armenia Antonius betrothed Jotape, the 
daughter of the Median king Artavasdes, to his 
son Alexander, When Octavianus made himself 
master of Alexandria, he spared Alexander, but 


took him and his sister to. Rome, to adorn his. 


‘triumph. They were generously received by Oc- 


tavia, the wife of Antonius, who educated them 
with her own children. (Dion Cassius, xlix. 32, 
40, 41, 44, 1. 25, li, 21 ; Plut. Anton. 36, 54, 87; 


Liv. Zpit. 131, 132.) 2 [C. P. M.]} 
| ALEXANDER ('Añétavðpos), bishop of APA- 


MEA, sent with his namesake of Hierapolis: by 


John of Antioch to the Council of Ephesus. A 
letter by him is extant in Latin in the Nova Col- 
lectio Conciliorum à Stephan. Baluzio, p. 834. c 
~ 182. fol. Paris, 1683. - | [A. J.-C] 

<. ALEXANDER APHRODISIENSIS (Aàéż- 


- ayðpos *Appodicieds), a native of Aphrodisias in 


Caria, who lived at the end of the second and the 


beginning of the third century after Christ, the most. 
_. ¢elebrated of the commentators on Aristotle. He 
_... was the disciple of Herminus and Aristocles the 


Messenian, and. like them endeavoured to free the 


_.. Peripatetic philosophy from the syneretism of Am- 
= monins and others, and to restore the genuine in- 


-> terpretation of the writings of Aristotle. The title 
2 6 &nynris was the testimony to the extent or the 
< excellence of his: commentaries. 


n o exel About half his 
o. voluminous works were edited and translated into 
Latin at the revival of literature; there are a few 
=s more extant.in the original Greek, which have. 
z never been printed, and an Arabic version is pre- 


© ALEXANDER: 


served of several others, whose titles may-be seen 
in the Bibliotheca of Casiri. (Vol. i. p. 243.) 


If we view him as a philosopher, his merit can- 


not be rated highly. His excellencies and defects. 
are all on the model of his great master; there is 


the same perspicuity and power of analysis, united 


with almost. more than Aristotelian plainness of 


style; everywhere “a flat. surface,” with nothing. 
to interrupt or strike the attention. In a mind so 
thoroughly imbued with Aristotle, it cannot be ex- 


pected there should be much place for original 


thought. His only endeavour is to adapt the 
works of his master to the spirit and language of 
his own age; but in doing so he is constantly re- 
called to the earlier philosophy, and attacks by- 
gone opinions, as though they had the same living 
power as when the writings of Aristotle were di- 
rected against them. (Ritter, Geschichte der Philo- 
sophie, vol. iv. p. 255.) | . 
The Platonists and earlier Stoics are his chie 

opponents, for he regarded the Epicureans as too 
sensual and unphilosophical to be worth a serious 
answer. Against the notion of the first, that the 
world, although created, might yet by the will of 
God be made imperishable, he urged that God could. 
not alter the nature of things, and quoted the 
Platonist doctrine of the necessary coexistence of 
evil in all corruptible things. (Ritter, p. 262.) 
God himself, he said, was the very form of 
things. Yet, however difficult it may be. to 
enter into this abstract notion of God, it would 
be unjust, as some have done, to charge him with 


atheism, as in many passages he attributes mind — 


and intelligence to the divine Being. This is 


one of the points in which he has brought out 
the views of Aristotle more clearly, from his living © 
in the light of a later age. God, he says (in Meta- _ 
phys. ix. p. 320), is “properly and simply one, the 


self-existent substance, the author of motion him- 
self unmoved, the great and good Deity, without 
beginning and without end:” and again (in Metaph. 
xii. p. 381) he asserts, that to deprive God of pro- 


| vidence is the same thing as depriving honey of | 


sweetness, fire of warmth, snow of whiteness and 


coolness, or the soul of motion. . The providence of | 


God, however, is not directed in the same way to 
the sublunary world and the rest of the universe : 
the latter is committed not indeed to fate, but to 


general laws, while the concerns of men are the 


immediate care of God, although he find not in 


the government of them the full perfection of his 


being. (Quaest. Nat. i. 25, ti. 21.) He saw no incon- 
sistency, as perhaps there was none, between these 


high notions of God and the materialism with 
| which they were connected. As God was the 


form of all things, so the human soul was likewise 
a form of matter, which it was impossible to con- 
ceive as existing in an independent state. He 
seems however to have made a distinction between 
the powers of reflection and sensation, for he says 
(de Anima, i. p. 138), that the soul needed not the 


body as an instrument to take in objects of thought, 
but was sufficient of itself; unless the latter is’ to 


be looked upon as an inconsistency into which he 
has been led by the desire to harmonize the early 
Peripateticism with the purer principle of a later 

The most important treatise of his which has 
come down to us, is the “De Fato,” an inquiry 


philosophy. (Brucker, vol. ii. p. 481.) 


into the opinions of Aristotle on the subject of | 
Fate and Freewill. It is probably one of his latest 


practically rather than speculiitively. 


Harles’s Fabricius. (Vol. v. p. 650.) 
eipappévns Kal Tov ed? huv, De Fato, degue eo 
the short treatise- 
mentioned above, dedicated to the emperors Se- 
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| eres and must have been written between the 


years 199-211, because dedicated to the joint em- 
perors Serrie and Caracalla. Here the earlier 


Gtoics are his opponents, who asserted that all 


things arose from an eternal and indisscluble chain 
of causes and effects, 
Universal 
opinion, the common use of language, and internal 
consciousness, are his main arguments. 
has a real existence, is proved by the distinction 
we draw between fate, chance, and possibility, and 
between free and necessary actions. It is another 
word for nature, and its workings are seen in the 
tendencies of men and things (c. 6), for it is an all- 
pervading cause of real, but not absolute, power, 


The fatalism of the Stoics does away with free- 
will, and so destroys responsibility : it is at vari- 


ance with every thought, word, and deed, of our 
lives. . The. Stoics, indeed, attempt to reconcile 


necessity and freewill ; but, properly speaking, 


they use freewill in a new sense for the necessary 


co-operation of our will in the decrees of nature : 


moreover, they cannot expect men to carry into 
practice the ue distinction of a will necessarily 


yet freely acting 
accountableness ot man, they destroy the founda- 


tion of morality, religion, and civil government. 
(e. 12—20.) Supposing their doctrine true in 


theory, it is impossible in action. And even spe- 
culatively their argument from the universal chain 


is a confusion of an order of sequence with a series: 
of causes and effects. If it be said again, that the 
gods have certain foreknowledge of future events, 


and what is certainly known must necessarily be, 


it is answered by denying that in the nature of 


things there can be any such foreknowledge, as fore- 
knowledge i is proportioned to divine power, and is a 
knowledge of what divine power can perform. The 


. Stoical view inevitably leads to the conclusion, that 
all the existing ordinances of religion are harpie 


mous and absurd. 
This treatise, which has been edited by Orelli, 


n gives a good idea of his style and method. Upon 
the whole, it must be allowed that, although with 


Ritter we cannot place him high as an independent 
thinker, he did much to encourage the accurate 
study of Aristotle, and exerted an influence which, 


according to Julius Scaliger, was still felt in- his 
- day. (Brucker, vol. ii. p. 480.) 


The following list of his works is abridged from 


quod im nostra potestate est: 


verus and Caracalla; first printed by the suc- 
cessors of Aldus Manutius, 1584, folio, at the end 
of the works of Themistius: t translated. into Latin 
by Grotius in the collection entitled “Veterum 
Philos. Sententiae de Fato,” Paris, 1648, 4to., 


Lond. 1688, 12mo., and edited by Orelli, Zurich, 
1824, 8vo0., with a fragment of Alexander Aphrodis, 


De Fortunt, and treatises of Ammonius, Plotinus, &e. 


on the same subject. II. Commentarius(‘ ‘Caduvnuc) 
in primum librum Analyticorum Priorum Aristotelis, 

-o Venet. Aldi, 1520, fol.; Floren. 1521, 4to., with a 
< Latin translation by J. Bap. Felicianus. II Com- 
_ mentariús -in VILE libros. Topicorum, Ven. Aldi, 
15133; with a Latin version by G. Dorotheus, Ven. | e 
1526 and 1541, and Paris, 1542, folio; and another | 
by Rasarius, Ven. 1563, 1573, “folio. IV. Com- 
S ment, in Seas ‘Sophisticos; ‘Gracee, Ver en. oo 


The subject is treated 


That fate 


and hence, by destroying the 


I. Iep 
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1520, fle Flor. 1520, fol.: tianelatedi into Latin by 
J. B. Rasarius. 


V. Co mment. in Metaphysicorum ` 
XII libros; ex versione J. G. Sepulvedae, Rom. 
1527, Paris, 1586, Ven. 1544 and 1561. The 


Greek text has never been printed, although it 


exists in the Paris- library and several others. 


VI. In librum de Sensu et tis quae sub sensum cadunt ; 


the Greek text is printed at the end of the com- 


mentary of Simplicius on the De Anima, Ven. Aldi, | 


1527, folio; there is also a Latin version by Luci- 
lius Philothaews, Ven. 1544, 1549, 1554, 1559, 
1573. VII. In Aristotelis Meterologia ; Ven. 
Aldi, 1527; supposed by some not to be the 
work of Alexander Aphrod. VIII. De Mistione; 
bound up in the same edition as the ‘preceding. 
IX. De Anima libri duo (two. distinct works), 
printed in Greek at the end of Themistius: there 


is a Latin version by Hieronymus Donatus, Ven, 


1502, 1514, folio. X. Physica Scholia, dubitationes 


et solutiones; in Greek, Ven. Trincavelli, 1536, 


folio; in Latin, by Hieronymus Bagolinns, Ven. 
1541, 1549, 1555, 1559, 1563. KL "larpute 
> Amoprftucr d Kak voug Tpo€xijuara, Quaestiones 
Medicae et Problemata Physica. XII. Tepi Tupe- 
Tõv, Libellus de Febribus. The last two treatises 
are attributed by Theodore Gaza and many other 
writers to Alexander Trallianus. They are spoken 
of below. 

His commentaries on the Categories, on the lat- 
ter Analytics (of the last there was a translation 
by St. Jerome), on the De Anima and Rhetorical 
works, and also on those wep! yevécews kal opôs, 
together with a work entitled Liber I de Theologiâ, 
probably distinct from the Commentaries on the 
Metaphysics, are still extant in Arabic. A Com- 
mentary on the prior Analytics, on the De Inter- 
pretatione, a treatise on the Virtues, a work enti- 
tled repl daudvev Adyos, a treatise against Zeno- 
bius the Epicurean, and another on the nature and 


qualities of Stones, also a book of Allegories from 


mythological fables, are all either quoted by others 
or referred to by himself. {[B:J.] 


Besides. the works universally attributed to | 


Alexander Aphrodisiensis, there are extant two 


others, of which the author is not certainly known, 
but which are by some persons supposed to belong 


to him, and which commonly go under his name. 
The first of these is entitled "larpicd *Aropiuara: 
kal void: Tipo6Ajjuara, Quaestiones Medicae et 
Problemata Physica, which there are strong reasons 
for believing to be the work of some other writer, — 


In the first place, it is not mentioned in the list of = 


his works given by the Arabie author quoted by 
Casiri. (Biblioth. Arabieo-Hisp. Escurial: vol. i. 


Pi 248); secondly, it appears to have been written — | 
bya person who belonged to the medical profession 


(ii. praef. et § 11), which was not the case with 
Alexander Aphrodisiensis ; thirdly, the writer re- 
fers (i. 87) toa work by himself, ‘entitled "AAAT- 
ryopiat Tay sis @eovs *AvamAurtopévev Thi@avev 
‘Ioropiav, Allegoriae Historiarum: Credibilium de — 


“Diis Fabricatarum, which we do not find mention- 
ed among Alexander’s works; fourthly, he more 000. 
than once speaks of the soul as immortal (ii, praef. 007 
et § 63, 67), which doctrine Alexander. Aphrodi-: 
-siensis. denied ; : and fifthly, the style and language co 
> of {the work seem to belong. toa later age. Several 


rities suppose it to belong to Alexand 
Trallianuas ‘but it does not seem likely that a 


‘Christian writer would have composed the myth 
logical: work Ten above, l it consists oft two 


the Toss of 10,000 men. 
 herents, however, was not entirely crushed, for in | 
» Bc. 53,.0n the death of Crassus, he again collected | 
some forces, but was compelled to come to terms by | 
Cassius. (B. c. 52.) In B. c. 49, on the breaking | 
out-of the civil war, Caesar set Aristobulus at 
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~ books, and contains several interesting 


T ‘tion by George Valla, Venet. 1488, fol. The 
. Greek text is to be found in the Aldine edition of 


~ Aristotle’s works, Venet. fol. 1495, and in that by 


- Sylburgius, Francof. 1585, 8vo.; it was published 
with a Latin translation by J. Davion, Paris. 1540, 
1541, 16mo.; and it is inserted in the first volume. 


of Ideler’s Physici et Medici Graeci Minores, Berol, 


1841, 8vo. | . 

~The other work is a short treatise, Iepè Tuperar, 
De Febribus, which is addressed to a medical pupil 
whom the author offers to instruct in any other 
branch of medicine; it is also omitted in the 


Arabic list of Alexander’s works mentioned above.. 


For these reasons it does not seem likely to be the 
work of Alexander Aphrodisiensis, while the whole 
of the twelfth book of the great medical work of 
Alexander Trallianus (to whom it has also been 
attributed) is taken up with the subject of Fever, 
and he would hardly have written two treatises on 
the same disease without making in either the 
slightest allusion to the other. It may possibly 
belong to one of the other numerous physicians of 
the name of Alexander. It was first published in 
a Latin translation by George Valla, Venet. 1498, 
fol., which was several times reprinted. The Greek 
text first appeared in the Cambridge Museum 
Criticum, vol. ii. pp. 859—389, transcribed by De- 
metrius Schinas from a manuscript at Florence; it 
_ was published, together with Valla’s translation, by 
Franz Passow; Vratislav. 1822, 4to., and also in 
Passow’s Opuscula Academica, Lips. 1835, 8vo., 
p 521. The Greek text alone is contained in the 
first volume of Ideler’s Physic? et Medici Graeci 
` Minores, Berol. 1841, 8vo. Pw. A. G.] 
o ALEXANDER (CAAéZavSpos), the eldest son of 
AnistopuLus IT., king of Judaea, was taken pri- 
„Boner, with his father and brother, by Pompey, on 


the capture of Jerusalem (B. c. 63), but made his 


: escape as they were being conveyed to Rome. In 

Bc. 57, he appeared in Judaea, raised an army of 
10,000 foot and 1500 horse, and fortified Alexan- 
dreion and other strong posts. Hyrcanus applied 
for aid to Gabinius, who brought a large army 
against Alexander, and sent M, Antonius with a 
body of troops in advance. In a battle fought 


near Jerusalem, Alexander was defeated with great. 


loss, and took refuge in the fortress of Alexan- 
dreion, which was forthwith invested. ‘Through 
the mediation of his mother he was permitted to 
depart, on condition of surrendering all the for- 


tresses still in his power. In the following year, f 
“It is most probably a title signifying “ lord” or. 


during the expedition of Gabinius into Egypt, 


Alexander again excited the Jews to revolt, and | 


collected an army. He massacred all the Romans 


who fell in his way, and besieged the rest, who had | 
< taken refuge on Mount Gerizim. After rejecting. 
the terms of peace which were offered to him by 


- Gabinius, he was defeated near Mount Tabor with 


- Tiberty, and sent’ him to Judaea, to further his in- 
- terests in that quarter. He was poisoned on the 


-" journey, and. Alexander, who was preparing to 
support him, was seized at the command of Pompey, 


nedical ob- 
servations along with much that is frivolous and 
trifling. It-was first published in a Latin transla- 


The spirit of his ad- | 
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‘and beheaded at Antioch: (J oseph. Ant. Jud, 


xiv. 5—7 ; Bell. Jud. i. 8, 9.) [C. P. M.}. 


. ALEXANDER, of ATHENS, a comic poet, the 
son of Aristion, whose name occurs in an inscrip- - 


tion given in Béckh (Corp. Inser. i. p. 765), who 
refers it to the 145th Olympiad. (B. c. 200.) There 
seems also to have been a poet of the same name- 
who was a writer of the middle comedy, quoted 
by the Schol, on Homer (Z2. ix. 216), and Aristoph. 
(Ran. 864), and Athen. (iv. p. 170, e. x. p. 496, a3 
Meineke, Fragm- Com. vol. i. p. 487.) [C. P. M.] 
ALEXANDER (Añéčavðpos), an ambassador 
of king ATTALUS, sent to Rome in B.c, 198, to 
negotiate peace with the Roman senate. (Polyb. 
xvii. 10.) 3 © [LS] 
ALEXANDER BALAS (Añéfavõpos Bdgas), 
a person of low origin, usurped the throne of 
the Greek kingdom of Syria, in the year 150, 
B. C., pretending that he was the son of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. His claim was set up by Heracleides, 
who had been the treasurer of the late king Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, but had been banished to Rhodes 
by the reigning king, Demetrius Soter; and he 
was supported by Ptolemy Philometor, king of 
Egypt, Ariarthes Philopator, king of Cappadocia, 
and Attalus Philadelphus, king of Pergamus. 
Heracleides also, having taken Alexander to Rome, 
succeeded in obtaining a decree of the senate in 
his favour. Furnished with forces by these allies, 
Alexander entered Syria in 152, Be C., took pos- 
session of Ptolemais, and fought a battle with 
Demetrius Soter, in which, however, he was de- 
feated. In the year 150 pB. c.. Alexander again 
met Demetrius in battle with better success. The 
army of Demetrius was completely routed, and he 
himself perished in the flight. No sooner had 
Alexander thus obtained the kingdom than he 
gave up the administration of affairs to his minis- 
ter Ammonius, and himself to a life of pleasure. 
Ammonius put to death all the members of the late 
royal family who were in his power; but two sons 
of Demetrius were safe in Crete. The elder of 
them, who was named Demetrius, took the field in 
Cilicia against the usurper. Alexander applied 
for help to his father-in-law, Ptolemy Philometor, 
who marched into Syria, and then declared him- 
self in favour of Demetrius. Alexander now re- 
turned from Cilicia, whither he had gone to meet 
Demetrius, and engaged in battle with Ptolemy at- 
the river Oenoparas. In this battle, though 
Ptolemy fell, Alexander was completely defeated, 
and he was afterwards: murdered by an Arabian 


emir with whom he had taken refuge. (B. c. 146.) 


The meaning of his surname (Balas) is doubtful. 
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“king.” On some of his coins he is called. 
“ Epiphanes” and “ Nicephorus” after his pre- 


tended father. On others “ Euergetes” and 


“ Theopator.” (Polyb. xxxiii. 14,16; Liv. Epi 
1, li; Justin, xxv.; Appian, Syriaca, 67; 1 


`- (taking no guards with him by a fancied refine- 
` ment of policy) was assassinated, together with his 
o friends who attended him, one of whom is said to |. 
- haye exclaimed, that Demetrius was only one day 
beforehand with them.  (Plut. Demetr. p. 906, | 
c. do; Just. xvi. 1; Diod. xxi. Exe. 7.) [E E.J] 


| Maccab. x. 1] ; Joseph. Ant. xiii. 9,943 Euseb. 
‘Chronicon; Clinton, Fasti, iii. p. 324.) — [P.S] 


and was made coadjutor of the aged Narcissus, 


the Antiochenes (Zisi. Eccl. vi. 11); of a third 


‘trius of Alexandria. (vi. 19.) fA. J. C] 


some person, he disguised himself and lived as 
a coal-heaver at Cumae, in Asia Minor. The see 


consecration, and when he bade the people prefer 


o then! make Alexander, the coal-heaver, bishop!” 
St. Gregory had him summoned, discovered his 


vestments, presented him to the people, who, with 


surprise and joy, accepted the appointment. He 
addressed them in homely but dignified phrase, 


‘Pyrrhus of Epirus and Demetrius Poliorcetes. 


of Macedonia, together with the provinces of Am- 
„bracia, Acarnania, and Amphilochia. (Plut. 


the brothers. Demetrius, therefore, was now an 
_ unwelcome visitor, and Alexander, while he re- 


Plutarch to have laid a plan for murdering him at 


The next day Demetrius took his departure, and | pz n are wrens aed i ame cee 
manifest that particular countries were treated of | 
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| ALEXANDER (Adé£avdpos), emperor of Con- 
STANTINOPLE, was the third son of the emperor 
Basilius and Eudocia. He was born about A.D. 
870, and, after his father’s death, he and his bro- 
ther Leo, the philosopher, bore the title of imperator 
in common. Leo died on the llth of May, 911, 
and Alexander received the imperial crown, toge- 
ther with the guardianship of his brother’s son, 
Constantinus Porphyrogenitus, whom he would 
have mutilated so as to render him unfit to govern, 
had he not been prevented. The reign of Alex- 
ander, which lasted only for one year and some 
days, was one uninterrupted series of acts of 
cruelty, debauchery, and licentiousness; for the- 
restraints which he had been obliged to put on 
himself during the lifetime of his brother, were 
thrown off immediately after his accession, and 
the worthiest persons were removed from the court. | 
while the ministers to his lusts and passions were 
raised to the highest honours. He involved his 
empire in a war with Simeon, king of the Bulga- 
rians, but he did not live to see its outbreak. He 
died on the 7th of June, 912, in consequence of a 
debauch, after which he took violent exercise on 
horseback. (Constant. in Basil. 26; Scylitz. pp. 
569, 608; Zonaras, xvi. 15, &e.) = [L.S] 
ALEXANDER (S8T.), patriarch of Constanti- 
nople. [AnRrus.] l 
ALEXANDER CORNELIUS (AagZarSpos 
Koprý^os), surnamed Potyyisror (Moàviorwp), 
a Greek writer and contemporary of Sulla. Accord- 
ing to Suidas he was a native of Ephesus anda 
pupil of Crates, and during the war of Sulla in — 
Greece was made prisoner and sold as a slave to 
Cornelius Lentulus, who took him to Rome and ~ 
made him the paedagogus of his children, After- 
wards Lentulus restored him to freedom, From 
Suidas it would seem as if he had received the 
gentile name Cornelius from Lentulus, while Ser- 
vius (ad Aen. x. 388) says, that he received the 
Roman franchise from L. Cornelius Sulla. He 
died at Laurentum in a fire which consumed his 
house, and as soon as his wife heard of the cala- 
mity, she hung herself. The statement of Suidas 
that he was a native of Ephesus is contradicted by- 
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ALEXANDER, of Beroza; he and Thyrsis 
suffocated Demetrius, the son of Philip ILL. of 
Macedonia, at Heracleia, in B.c. 179. (Liv. xl. 24; 
comp. DEMETRIUS, son of PHILIP.) FL. 8.] 

ALEXANDER (Adcéavdpos), at first bishop 
in Cappapocra, flourished A. D. 212. On the 
death of Severus, A. D. 211, he visited Jerusalem, 


bishop of that city, whom he afterwards succeeded. 
He founded an ecclesiastical library at Jerusalem, 
of which Eusebius made great use in writing his 
History. After suffering under Severus and Cara- 
calla, he was at last thrown into prison at Caesarea, 
and, after witnessing a good confession, died A. D. 
250. Eusebius has preserved fragments of a letter 
written by him to the Antinoltes; of another to 


to Origen (vi. 14); and of another, written in con- 
junction with Theoctistus of Caesarea, to Deme- 


ALEXANDER, CARBONARIUS (CAAé& 
avSpos 6 *AvOpaxeds), flourished in the third 
century. To avoid the dangers of a hand- 


of this city being vacant, the people asked St. 
Gregory Thaumaturgus to come and ordain them a 
bishop. He rejected many who were offered for 


virtue to rank, one in mockery cried out, “ Well, 


disguise, and having arrayed him in sacerdotal 


and ruled the church till the Decian persecution, 
when he was burnt, 4. D. 251. (S. Greg. Nyssen. 
Vit. S. Greg. Thaumaturg. §$ 19, 20, ap. Galland. 
„Biblioth. Patr. vol. iii, pp. 457—460.) [A. J. C.] 
ALEXANDER (Añéžavðpos), third son of 
CASSANDER, king of Macedonia, by Thessalonica, 
sister of Alexander the Great. In his quarrel 
with his elder brother Antipater for the govern- 
ment [ANTIPATER], he called in the aid of| that he was a native of Cotiaeum in Lesser Phrygia, 

the Etymologicum Magnum (s. ev. dé80na and 
mepip nýs), where Alexander is called Koriaeds. 
The surname of Polyhistor was given to him on 
account of his prodigious learning.. He is said to — 
have written innumerable works, but the greatest- 
and most important among them was one consisting 


To the former he was compelled to surrender, as 
the price of his alliance, the land on the sea-coast 


Pyrrh, p. 386, b.) Demetrius, according to Plu- 
tarch (Pyrrh. 386, d, Demetr. 906, a.), arrived 
after Pyrrhus had -retired, and when matters, | of . 
through his mediation, had been arranged between | Tlavrodamrjs “Tans Adyot. This work appears to- 


have contained historical and geographical accounts 


of the forty books treated of a separate country, 
and bore a corresponding title, such as. Phrygiaca, 
Carica, Lyciaca, &e: But such titles are not al- 
| ways sure indications of a book forming only a 
part of the great work; and in some: cases it is- 


ceived him with all outward civility, is said by 


a banquet, which was baffled, however, by the 
precaution of Demetrius. (Demetr. 906, a. b.) 


Alexander attended him as far as Thessaly. Here, 


at Larissa, he went to dine with Demetrius, and | in separate works. Thus we find mention of the 


| These geographico-historical works are referred t 
‘in innumerable passages of Stephanus Byzantius 
and Pliny. A separate work. on the Phrygian >- 


Stephanus Byzantius (s. v. Korideov), who says 


and a son of Asclepiades, and who is borne out by ~~ ; 


of 42 books, which Stephanus Byzantius calls . i 


-of nearly all countries of the ancient world. Each: _ 


first book of a separate work on Crete (Schol. ad. ne 4 
Rhod. 1, 1492), and of another on the co 
ctus Iyricus” (Val. Max, viii. 18, ext. 7.) 0 
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musicians is mentioned by Plutarch (De Mus. 5), 


and. there is every probability that Alexander Poly- 
histor is also. the author of the work Acadoxat 
:A0cdqwy, which seems to be the groundwork of 
- Diogenes Laertius. [ALEXANDER LycHnus.] A 

work on the symbols of the Pythagoreans is men- 


tioned by Clemens Alexandrinus (Strom. i. p. 131) 


and Cyrillus (adv. Julian. ix. p. 133). He also 
wrote a history of Judaea, of which a considerable 
fragment is preserved in Eusebius. (Praep. Erang. 
ix. 17; comp. Clem. Alexand. Sirom. i. p 143; 
Steph. Byz. s.v. Iovðala.) A history of Rome in five 
books is mentioned by Suidas, and a few fragments 
of it are preserved in Servius. (dd Aen. viii, 330, 
x. 888.) A complete list of all the known titles 
of the works of Alexander Polyhistor is given in 
Vossius, De Hist. Graec. p. 187, &c., ed. Wester- 


mann. | [L.S] 
ALEXANDER I. IL, kings of Egypt. [Pro- 
| LEMAEUS. | | 


ALEXANDER (Adé£avdpos) I., king of Err 
nus, was the son of Neoptolemus and brother of 
Olympias, the mother of Alexander the Great. 
He came at an early age to the court of Philip of 
Macedonia, and after the Grecian fashion became 
the object of his attachment. Philip in requital 
made him king of Epirus, after dethroning his cou- 
sin Aeacides. When Olympias was repudiated 
by her husband, she went to her brother, and en- 
deavoured to induce him to make war on Philip. 


Philip, however, declined the contest, and formed 
a second alliance with him by giving him his | 


daughter Cleopatra in marriage. (B. c. 336.) At 
- the wedding Philip was assassinated by Pausanias. 
In s œ 332, Alexander, at the request of the 
- Tarentines, crossed over into Italy, to aid them 
against the Lucanians and Bruttii. After a victory 
over the Samnites and Lucanians near Paestum 
he made a treaty with the Romans. Success still 
followed his arms. He took Heraclea and Consen- 
tia from the Lucanians, and Terina and Sipontum. 
from the Bruttii. But in B. c. 326, through the 
treachery of some Lucanian exiles, he. was com- 
pelled to engage under unfavourable circumstances 
near Pandosia, on the banks of the Acheron, and 
fell by the hand of one of the exiles, as he was 
crossing the river; thus accomplishing the prophecy 
~ of the oracle of Dodona, which had bidden him be- 
ware of Pandosia and the Acheron. He left a son, 


. Neoptolemus, and a daughter, Cadmea. (Justin, 


viii. 6, ix. 6,7, xii. 2, xvii. 3) xviti. 1, xxiii. 1; 
Liv. vil. 3, 17, 24; Diod. xvi. 72.) The head on 


the annexed coin of Alexander I. represents that 


- {C P. M.J] ss 


of Jupiter. | : 


‘ son of Pyrrhus and Lanassa, the daughter of the 


~ Sicilian tyrant Agathocles. He succeeded his fa- 
ther in B, c.272, and continued the war which his’ 


father had begun with Antigonus Gonatas, whom 
<- he succeeded in driving from the kingdom of 
` Macedon. He was, however, dispossessed of both 


Plut. Pyrrh. 9.) 
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Macedon and Epirus by Demetrius, the son. of 
„Antigonus; upon which he took refuge amongst 


the Acarnanians. By their assistance and that of 
his own subjects, who entertained a great attach- 
ment for him, he recovered Epirus. It appears: 
that he was in alliance with the Aetolians. He 
married his sister Olympias, by whom he had two 
sons, Pyrrhus and Ptolemaeus, and a daughter, 
Phthia. On the death of Alexander, Olympias 
assumed the regency on behalf of her sons, and 
married Phthia to Demetrius: There are extant 
silver and copper coins of this king, The former 
bear a youthful head covered with the skin of an 
elephant’s head, as appears in the one figured. be- 
low. The reverse represents Pallas holding a spear 
in one hand and a shield in the other, and before 
her stands an eagle on a thunderbolt. (Justin, xvii. 
l, xxvi. 2, 3, xxviii. 1; Polyb. ii. 45, ix. 34; 
i [C. P. M] 


ALEXANDER (Aaééav8pos), a Greek GRAM- 
MARIAN, who is mentioned among the instructors 
of the emperor M. Antoninus. (Capitol. M. Ant. 2); 
M. Antonin. i § 10.) We still possess a Adyos 
emitdios pronounced upon him by the rhetorician 


Aristeides. (Vol. i, Orat. xii. p. 142, &.) [L.8.] 


ALEXANDER, son of Herod. [HERODES] 

ALEXANDER (AAgéavSpos). 1. Bishop of 
HreraFouis in Phrygia, flourished A.D. 253.. He 
was the author of a book entitled, Ox the new things 
introduced by Christ into the world tl rawòv edion- 
veye Xpurés eis Tov néopoy, keb. 6; not extant. 
(Suid.) — Saw 

2. Bishop of Hierapolis, A. D. 431. He was 
sent by John, bishop of Antioch, to advocate the 
cause of Nestorius at the Council of Ephesus. His 


hostility to St. Cyril was such, that he openly 


charged him with Apollinaranism, and rejected 
the communion of John, Theodoret, and the other 
Eastern bishops, on their reconciliation with him. 
He appealed to the pope, but was rejected, and 
was at last banished by the emperor to Famothis 
in Egypt. Twenty-three letters of his are extant in 


| Latin in the Syxodicon adversus Tragoediam Irenaet 
Towam Collectionem Coneiliorum à Baluzio, D., 
ap. Novam Collectionem Conciliorum à Baluxio, p.. 


670, &e. Paris, 1683. Se [A.J. C] 
ALEXANDER (AdéZavdpos), ST., HIERO- 
SOLYMITANUS, a disciple, first, of Pantaenns, | 
then of St. Clement, at Alexandria, where he be- 
came acquainted with Origen, (Euseb. Hist, Heel. vi, 
14,) was bishop of Flaviopolis, (Tillemont, Hist, 


eo | | Æeel ii. 415,) in Cappadocia. (S. Hier. Vir. ZU. 
-o ALEXANDER II., king of Epirus, was the 


§ 62.) In the persecution under Severs he was 
thrown into prison, (cire. A. D. 204, Euseb. vi. 11,) 
where he remained till Asclepiades succeeded. 
Serapion at Antioch, A. D. 211, the beginning of. 
Caracalla’s reign. (See [a] the Epistle St. Alex- 
ander sent to the Antiochenes by St. Clement of 


Alexandria. Euseb. H. E. vi. ay. Eusebius re- n 


ALEXANDER. 
lates (J. e), that by Divine revelation he be- 
came coadjutor bishop to Narcissus, bishop of 
Aclia, i.e. Jerusalem, A. D. 212. (See Euseb. 
AL BE. vi. 8; Chronic. ad A.D. 228, and Alexan- 
der’s [8] Epistle to the Antinoites ap. Euseb. H. E. 
yi. ll.) During his episcopate of nearly forty 
years (for he continued bishop on the death of 


St. Narcissus), he collected a valuable library of- 


Ecclesiastical Epistles, which existed in the time of 
Eusebius. (Æ. E. vi. 20.) He received Origen when 
the troubles at Alexandria drove him thence, a. D. 
216, and made him, though a layman, explain the 
Scriptures publicly, a proceeding which he justified 
in[y]an epistle to Bishop Demetrius, of Alexandria, 
(ap. Euseb. Æ. E. vi. 19,) who, however, sent 
some deacons to bring Origen home. As Origen 
was passing through Palestine, on some necessary 
business, St. Alexander ordained him priest, 
(S. Hier. 2. e §§.54, 62,) which caused great dis- 
turbance in the church. [ORIGEN.] A fragment of a 
[8] letter from St. Alexander to Origen on the sub- 
ject exists, ap. Huseb, H. E. vi. 14. St. Alexander 
died in the Decian persecution, A. D. 251, in prison 
(S. Dion. Alex. ap. Huseb. IT. Æ. vi. 46) after great 
sufferings (used. vi. 39), and is commemorated in 
the Eastern church on 12th December, in the West- 
ern on 16th March. Mazabanes succeeded him. 
St. Clement of Alexandria dedicated to him his De 
Canone Eeelesiastico about the observance of Easter. 
(H. E. vi. 13.) His fragments have been men- 
tioned in chronological order, and are collected 
in Gallandi, Bibl, Patr. ii. p. 201, and in Routh’s 
-Reliquiae Sacrae, ii. p. 39. [A. J. C.] 
~ ALEXANDER, JANNAEUS ('Aréžavðpos 
` *Tavvatos), was the son of Johannes Hyrcanus, and 
-brother of Aristobulus I., whom he succeeded, as 
King of the Jews, in B. c. 104, after putting to 


-death one of his brothers, who laid claim to the 


crown. He took advantage of the unquiet state of 
Syria to attack the cities of Ptolemais (Acre), 
Dora, and Gaza, which, with several others, had 
made themselves independent. The people of 
Ptolemais applied for aid to Ptolemy Lathyrus, 
then king of Cyprus, who came with an army of 
thirty thousand men. Alexander was defeated on 
the banks of the Jordan, and Ptolemy ravaged the 
country in the most barbarous manner. In B. c. 
102, Cleopatra came to the assistance of Alexan- 
der with a fleet and army, and Ptolemy was com- 
‘pelled to return to Cyprus. (B. c. 101.) Soon af 
terwards Alexander invaded Coele Syria, and re- 
newed his attacks upon the independent cities. In 
:B. C. 96 he took Gaza, destroyed the city, and 
massacred all the inhabitants. The result of these 
undertakings, and his having attached himself to 


the party of the Sadducees, drew upon him the- 


hatred. of the Pharisees, who were by far the more 
numerous party. He was attacked by the people 
in B. c. 94, while officiating as high-priest at the 


feast of Tabernacles ; but the insurrection was put | 


down, and six thousand of the insurgents slain. In 
the next year (B. c 93) he made an expedition 


against Arabia, and made the Arabs of Gilead and 


the Moabites tributary. But in B. c. 92, in a 


campaign against Obedas, the emir of the Arabs of- 
Gaulonitis, he fell into an ambush in the moun- 


_. tains of Gadara ; his army was entirely destroyed, 

and he himself escaped with difficulty. The Pha- 
risees seized the opportunity thus afforded, and- 
broke out into open revolt. At first they were. 


successful, and Alexander was compelled to fly to 
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‘the mountains (B. c. 88); but two years after- 
wards he gained two decisive victories, After the 


second of these, he caused eight hundred of the 
chief men amongst the rebels to be crucified, and 
their wives and children to be butchered before 
their eyes, while he and his concubines banqueted 
in sight of the victims. This act of atrocity pro- 
cured for him the name of “the Thracian.” It _ 
produced its effect, however, and the rebellion was 
shortly afterwards suppressed, after the war had 
lasted six years. During the next three years 
Alexander made some successful campaigns, reco- 
vered several cities and fortresses, and pushed his 
conquests beyond the Jordan. On his return to 
Jerusalem, in B. c. 81, his excessive drinking 
brought on a quartan ague, of which he died three 
years afterwards, while engaged in the siege of: 
Ragaba in Gerasena, after a reign of twenty-seven 
years. He left his kingdom to his wife Alexandra. 
Coins of this king are extant, from which it ap- 
pears that his proper name was Jonathan, and that 
Alexander was a name which he assumed accord- 
ing to the prevalent custom. (Josephus, Ant. Jud. 
xiii. 12-15. [C. P. MA] - 
ALEXANDER (AAéfavépos), surnamed Is1us, 
the chief commander of the Aetolians, was a man 


| of considerable ability and eloquence for an Aeto- 


lian, (Liv. xxxii. 33; Polyb. xvii, 3, &c.) In 
B. ©. 198 he was present at a colloquy held at 


“Nicaea on the Maliac gulf, and spoke against Phi- 


lip IIL. of Macedonia, saying that the king ought 
to be compelled to quit Greece, and to restore to 
the Actolians. the towns which had formerly been 
subject to them. 
mand being made by an Aetolian, answered him » 


in a speech from his ship. (Liv, xxxii. 34.) Soon 


after this meeting, he was sent as ambassador of 
the Aetolians to Rome, where, together with other 
envoys, he was to treat with the senate about 
peace, but at the same time to bring accusations 
against Philip. (Polyb. xvii. 10.) In Bc. 197, | 
Alexander again took part in a meeting, at which. 

T. Quinctius Flamininus with his allies and king 
Philip were present, and at which peace with Phi- — 


lip was discussed. Alexander dissuaded his friends : 


from any peaceful arrangement with Philip. (Po- 
lyb. xviii. 19, &e.; Appian, Maced. vii. L.) In. 
B. C, 195, when a congress of all the Greek states. 


that were allied with Rome was convoked. by T. 


Quinctius Flamininus at Corinth, for the purpose — 


of considering the war that was to. be undertaken — 


against Nabis, Alexander spoke against the Athe- 
nians, and also insinuated that the Romans were — 
acting fraudulently towards Greece. (Liv. xxxiv. 
23.) When in B. œo 189 M. Fulvius Nobilior, 


after his victory over Antiochus, was expected to 


march into Aetolia, the Aetolians sent envoys to 
Athens and Rhodes; and Alexander Isius, toge- 


ther with Phaneas and Lycopus, were sent to 


Rome to sue for peace. Alexander, now an old 
man, was at the head of the embassy ; but he and 


his colleagues were made: prisoners in Cephalenia 

by the Epeirots, for the purpose of extorting a heavy. 
ransom. Alexander, however, although he was 0> 
very wealthy, refused to pay it, and was accorde 000 
ingly kept in captivity for some days, after which 


” 


he was liberated, at the command of the Romans, 
without any ransom. (Polyb. xxii. 9.) [LS] e 
< ALEXANDER (‘AAégavSpos), surnamed Lyer- 
NUS (Avxvos), a Greek rhetorician and poet: He 
was a native of Ephesus, whence he is sometimes = 0 


Philip, indignant at such a dee 


<o A-war enstied in consequence between Seleucus 
and Lysimachus, which terminated in the defeat 


_ cMegabazus sent to Macedonia, about B. c. 507, to 


UTS le ALEXANDER, oe i _ ALEXANDER. | oS 
called Alexander. Ephesius, and must have lived | to Darius, Amyntas was still reigning. Ata ban- 
shortly before the time of Strabo (xiv. p. 642), | quet given to the Persian envoys, the latter de- 
who mentions him among the more recent Ephesian manded the presence of the ladies of the court, and 
authors, and also states, that he took a part in the | Amyntas, through fear of his guests, ordered them 
political affairs of his native city. Strabo ascribes | to attend. But when the Persians proceeded to 
to him a history, and poems of a didactic kind, | offer indignities to them, Alexander caused them 
_ ‘viz. one on astronomy and another on geography, | to retire, under pretence of arraying them more 
in which he describes the great continents of the | beautifully, and introduced. in their stead some 
world, treating of each in a separate work or book, 
which, as we learn from other sources, bore the 
name of the continent of which it contained an 
account. What kind of history it was that Strabo 
alludes to, is uncertain. The so-called Aurelius 
Victor (de Orig. Gent. Rom. 9) quotes, it is true, 
the first book of a history of the Marsie war by 
Alexander the Ephesian ; but this authority is 
more than doubtful, Some writers have supposed 
- that this Alexander is the author of the history of 
the succession of Greek philosophers (af ræv piño- 
oópav Siadoxat), which is so often referred to by 
Diogenes Laertius (i. 116, ii. 19, 106, iii. 4, 5, 
iv. 62, vii, 179, viii. 24, ix. 61); but this work 
‘belonged probably to Alexander Polyhistor. His 
geographical poem, of which several fragments are 
stillextant, is frequently referred to by Stephanus 
Byzantius and others. (Steph. Byz. s.vv. Adanfos, 
TampoScyn, Adpos, “Toxavol, Merrala, &c.; comp. 
Eustath. ad Dionys. Perieg: 388, 591.) Of his 
astronomical poem a fragment is still extant, which 
has been erroneously attributed by Gale (Addend. 
ad Purthen. p. 49) and Schneider (ad Vitruv, ii. 
p. 23, &c.) to Alexander Aetolus. (See Nacke, 
Sehedae Criticae, p. 7, &c.) It is highly probable 
that Cicero (ad Att. ii. 20,22) is: speaking of 
Alexander Lychnus when he says, that Alexander 
-is not a good poet, a careless writer, but yet pos- 
sesses some information. [LS] 
ALEXANDER LYCOPOLI'TES (AAéZavdpos 
AvkoroaAirns), was so called from Lycopolis, in 
‘Egypt, whether as born there, or because he was 
bishop there, is uncertain. At first a pagan, he 
‘was next instructed in Manicheeism by persons 
acquainted with Manes himself. Converted to the 
faith, he wrote a confutation of the heresy (Zrac- 
iatus de Placitis Manichacorum) in Greek, which 
was first published by Combetis, with a Latin 
version, in the Auctarium Novissimum Bibl. ss. 
Pair. Ps, ii. pag. 3, &e. It is published also by 
Gallandi, Bibl. Patr. vol, iv. p. 73. . He was bishop. 
of Lycopolis, (Phot. Epitome de Manich. ap. 
Montfaucon. Bibl, Coislin. p. 354,) and probably 
immediately preceded Meletius. (Le Quien, Oriens 
Xnus, vol, ii. p. 597.) fA. J. C.] 
ALEXANDER (AdrgavSpos), the son of Lysr- 
-Macuus by an Odrysian woman, whom Polyaenus 
(vi. 12) calls Macris. On the murder of his 
‘brother Agathocles [see p. 65, a] by command of 
his father in B. c. 284, he fled into Asia with the 
‘widow of his brother, and solicited aid. of Seleucus, 


slew the Persians. As the Persians did not. re- 
turn, Megabazus sent Bubares with some troops 
into Macedonia; but Alexander escaped the dan- 
ger by giving his sister Gygaea in marriage to the 
Persian general. According to Justin, Alexander 
succeeded his father in the kingdom soon after 
these events. (Herod. v. 17-421, viii, 136; 
Justin, vii, 2—4.) In B. c. 492, Macedonia 
was obliged to submit to the Persian general Mar- 
donius (Herod. vi. 44); and in Xerxes’ invasion 
of Greece (B. c. 480), Alexander accompanied the 
Persian army.. He gained the confidence of Mar- 
donius, and was sent by him to Athens after the 


nians, which he strongly recommended, under the 
conviction that it was impossible to contend with 
the Persians. He was unsuccessful in his mis- 
sion; but though he continued in the Persian 
army, he was always secretly inclined to the cause 
of the Greeks, and informed them the night before 
the battle of Plataeae of the intention of Mardonius 
to fight on the following day. (viii. 136, 140— 
143, ix. 44, 45.) He was alive in B. c 463, 


He was succeeded by Perdiccas IT. 


family of Macedonia, who presented himself as a 
competitor at the Olympic games, and was admit- 
ted to them after proving his Greek descent. 
(Herod. v. 22; Justin, vii. 2.) In his reign 


ritory. (Thue. ii. 99.) 
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See. 


ALEXANDER Il. (‘Aagfavfpos), the six- 


and appears to have reigned nearly two years, 
though Diodorus assigns-only one to his reign. 


der of Pherae, a usurper rose up in Macedonia of 
the name of Ptolemy Alorites, whom Diodorus, 
oa | | apparently without good authority, calls a brother 
- and death of the latter, who was slain in battle in | of the king. Pelopidas, being called in to mediate 
=B a 281, in the plain of Coros in Phrygia. His | between them, left Alexander in possession of the 
body was conveyed by his son Alexander to the | kingdom, but took with him to Thebes several 
` Chersonesus, and there buried between Cardia and | hostages; among whom, according to some ac- 
= Pactya, where his tomb was remaining in the time. , 
-of Pausanias. (i. 10. § 4, 5; Appian, Syr. 64.) 
ALEXANDER L ('Aħétavõpos), the tenth king 


, | | Alexander the Great. But he had: scarcely left 
of MACEDONIA, was the son of Amyntas I. When: 


Macedonia, before Alexander was murdered. by 


< demand earth and water, as a token of submission 


| Macedonian youths, dressed in female attire, who 


battle of Salamis, to propose peace to the Athe- 


Alexander was the first member of the royal 


Macedonia received a considerable accession of ter- 


teenth king of Maczponta, the eldest. son of 
Amyntas II., succeeded his father in B c. 569, . 


Ptolemy Alorites, or according to Justin. (vii. 5), 
through the intrigues of his mother, Eurydice. 


when Cimon recovered Thasos, (Plut. Cim. 14.) | 


While engaged in Thessaly in a war with Alexan- 


counts, was Philip, the youngest brother of Alex- 
ander, afterwards king of Macedonia, and father of 


"ALEXANDER. 


Demosthenes (de fals. Leg. p. 402) names ee 

hanes as one of the murderers. (Diod. xv. 60, 
61, 67, 71, 773 Plut. Pelop. 26, 27; Athen. xiv. 
p. 629, d.5 Aeschin. de fals; Leg. P- 31, 1, 33.) 
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ALEXANDER III. (Aaééavdpos), king of 
MACEDONIA, surnamed the Great, was born at 
Pella, in the autumn of B, c. 856. He was the 
son of Philip II. and Olympias, and he inherited 
much of the natural disposition of both of his pa- 
rents—-the cool forethought and practical wisdom 

of his father, and the ardent enthusiasm and un- 
governable passions of his mother. His mother 
belonged to the royal house of Epeirus, and through 
her he traced his descent from the great hero 
Achilles. 
‘Leonidas and Lysimachus, the former of whom 
was a relation of his mother’s, and the latter an 
Acarnanian. Leonidas early accustomed him to 
endure toil and hardship, but Lysimachus recom- 
mended himself to his royal pupil by obsequious 
- flattery. But Alexander was also placed under 
the care of Aristotle, who acquired an influence 
over his mind and character, which is manifest to 
the latest period of his life. Aristotle wrote for 
his use a treatise on the art. of government; and 
the clear and comprehensive views of the political 
_ relations of nations and of the nature of government, 
|... which Alexander shews in the midst of all his con- 
quests, may fairly be ascribed to the lessons he 
had received in his youth from the greatest of phi- 
Josophers. It is not impossible too that his love 
of discovery, which distinguishes him from the 
herd of vulgar conquerors, may also have been im- 
planted in him by the researches of Aristotle. Nor 
was his physical education neglected. He was 
early trained in all manly and athletic sports ; in 
horsemanship he excelled all of his age; and in 
the art of war he had the advantage of his father’s 
instruction. 

At the early age of sixteen, Alexander was en- 

trusted with the ‘government of Macedonia by his 
father, while he was obliged to leave his kingdom 
to march against Byzantium. He first distinguished 
himself, however, at the battle of Chaeroneia 
(B. c: 338), where the victory was mainly owing to 
his impetuosity and courage. 

On the murder of Philip (B. c. 336), just after 
he had made arrangements to march into Asia at 
the head of the confederate Greeks, Alexander 


ascended: the throne of Macedon, and found him- ’ 


‘self surrounded by enemies on every side. Attalus, 
the uncle of Cleopatra, who had béen sent into 


Asia by Parmenion with a considerable force, as- 


pired to the throne; the Greeks, roused by De- 


~mosthenes, threw off the Macedonian supremacy ; 
‘and the barbarians in the north threatened his 
Nothing but. the promptest. energy |. 


dominions. ` 
could save him; but in this Alexander was never 
‘deficient. | 


{ upon. his father. 


from the Scythians and other nations. 


His early education was committed to: 


tempted to prevent his passage over it. 
a Rhodian Greek, was in the army of the Persians, 
and had recommended them to withdraw as Alexan-. 


| Attalus was seized and put to death. 
- His rapid march into the south of Greece over- 
“awed all opposition ; ‘Thebes, which had been 
most active against him, submitted when ‘he ap- | 


| | a fever, brought on by his great exertion 
7 peared a at its gaten; ad the asseinblog. Greeks = ; 
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the Isthmus of Corinth, with the sole exception of © 
the Lacedaemonians, eieaied him to the command 
against Persia, which had previously been bestowed. 
Being now at liberty to reduce 
the barbarians of the north to obedience, he 
marched (early in 8.c. 335) across mount Haemus, 
defeated the Triballi, and advanced as far as the | 
Danube, which he crossed, and received embassies 
On. his 
return, he marched westward, and subdued the 
Ilyrians and Taulantii, who were obliged to sub-. 


mit to the Macedonian supremacy. While en- 


gaged in these distant countries, a report of his 
death reached Greece, and the Thebans once more 
took up arms. But a terrible punishment awaited 
them. He advanced into Boeotia by rapid marches, 
and appeared before the gates of the city almost 
before the inhabitants had received intelligence of 


-hisapproach. The city was taken by assault; all the : 


buildings, with the exception of the house of Pin- 
dar, were levelled with the ground; most of the 
inhabitants butchered, and the rest sold as slaves. 
Athens feared a similar fate, and sent an embassy 
deprecating his wrath ; but Alexander did not ad- 
vance further; the punishment of Thebes was a 
sufficient warning to Greece. | 

Alexander now directed all his energy to prepare 
for the expedition against Persia, In the spring. 
of B. c. 334, he crossed over the Hellespont into 
Asia with an army of about 35,000 men. Of | 
these 30,000 were foot and 5000 horse; and of 
the former only 12,000 were Macedonians. But 


experience had shewn that this was a force which 


no Persian king could resist. Darius, the reigning 
king of Persia, had no military skill, and could 


only hope to oppose Alexander by engaging the =~ 
services of mercenary Greeks, of whom he obtained `: 
large supplies. E 


Alexander’s first engagement. with the Persians | 
was on the banks of the Granicus, where they at- 


der’s army advanced, and lay waste the country; 


but this advice was not. followed, and the Persians’ j 


were defeated. Memnon was the ablest general. 


that Darius had, and his death in the following re 


year (B. €. 333) relieved Alexander from a formid- 


able opponent. After the capture of Halicarnassus, : . 
Memnon had collected a powerful fleet, in which 


Alexander was greatly deficient; he had taken - 
many of the islands in the Acgacan, and threatened : 


' Macedonia. ALE 
< Before. marching against Darius, “Aoxander ra 


thought it expedient to subdue the chief towns on — 
the western coast of Asia Minor.. The last event. 
of importance in the campaign was the capture of 


Halicarnassus, which was not taken till late in the. 


autumn, after a vigorous defence by Memnon. 
Alexander marched along the coast of Lycia and . 


Pamphylia, and then northward into Phrygia and 
to Gordium, where he cut or, untied the celebrated 4o o0 
Gordian. knot, which, it was said, was to he. 55 e 
loosened only by the conqueror of Asia. eee. 
In 8 c 333, he was joined at Gordium by re- eae ic 
: inforeements from. Macedonia, and. commenced his 
second campaign. — 


-From Gordium -he marched pi 
through the centre of Asia Minor into Cilicia. to 
the city of Tarsus, where he nearly lost his Jife by 


rough throwing himself, when. heated, int 


Memnon, 0. 


fo) amaa 


* 


cold waters of the Cydnus, Darius meantime had 


> collected an immense army of 500,000, or 600,000- 


men, with 30,000 Greek mercenaries; but instead. 
_ of waiting for Alexander’s approach in the wide 
plain of*Sochi, where he had been stationed for 


-x some time, and which was favourable to his num- 


bers and the evolution of his cavalry, he advanced 
into the narrow plain of Issus, where defeat was 
almost certain. Alexander had passed through 
_ this plain into Syria before Darius reached it; but 
= as soon as he received intelligence of the move- 


ments of Darius, he retraced his steps, and in the 


battle which followed the Persian army was de- 
feated with dreadful slaughter. Darius took to 
flight, as soon as he saw his left wing routed, and 
: escaped across the Euphrates by the ford of Thap- 
sacus; but his mother, wife, and children fell into 
the hands of Alexander, who treated them with 
the utmost delicacy and respect. The battle of 
Issus, which was fought towards the close of B. ©. 
833, decided the fate of the Persian empire; but 
Alexander judged it most prudent not to pursue 
Darius, but to subdue Phoenicia, which was espe- 
cially formidable by its navy, and constantly 
threatened thereby to attack the coasts of Greece 
and Macedonia. Most of the cities of Phoenicia 
submitted as he approached; Tyre alone refused to 
surrender. This city was not taken till the mid- 
` dle of B. c; 332, after an obstinate defence of seven 
‘months, and was fearfully punished by the slaugh- 
ter of 8000 Tyrians and the sale of 30,000 into 
slavery. . Next followed the siege of Gaza, which 
again delayed Alexander two months, and after- 
wards, according to Josephus, he marched to Jeru- 
salem, intending to punish the people for refusing 
“to assist him, but he was diverted from his purpose 
by the appearance of the high priest, and pardoned 
the people. This story is not mentioned by Arrian, 
and rests on questionable evidence. 
Alexander next marched into Egypt, which 


- gladly submitted to the conqueror, for the Egyp- 


tians had ever hated the Persians, who insulted 
their religion and violated their temples. In the 
beginning of the following year (B. c. 331), Alex- 
ander founded at the mouth of the western branch 
of the Nile, the city of Alexandria, which he in- 
tended should form the centre of commerce between 
the eastern and western worlds, and which soon 
more than realized the expectations of its. founder. 
He now determined to visit the temple of Jupiter 


_ Anmion, and after proceeding from Alexandria 


along the coast to Paraetonium, he turned south- 


ward through the desert and thus reached the temple. 
He was saluted by the priests as the son of Ju- 


"piter Ammon. 

-. In the spring of 
Alexander set out to meet Darius, who had col- 

` Jected another army. He marched through Phoe- 


nicia.and Syria to the Euphrates, which he crossed at- 


-the ford of Thapsacus; from thence he proceeded. 


through Mesopotamia, crossed the Tigris, and at 


~ length met with the immense hosts of Darius, said 


-to have amounted to more than a million of men, 
in the plains of Gaugamela. The battle was fought 
in the. month of October, B. c. 331, and ended in. 


the complete defeat of the Persians, who suffered 
Immense slaughter. Alexander pursued the fugi- 
tives to Arbela (Erbil), which place has given its 
-name to the battle, and which was distant about 
fifty miles from the spot where it was fought. - Da- 


day, fled to` Ecbatana (Hamadan), in Media. 
„Alexander was now the conqueror of Asia; and- 


an Asiatic despot. 


the same year (B. c. 331), | 


revenge his son. Several other trials for treason — 
followed, and many Macedonians were executed. . 
_ Alexander now advanced through the country 


the Indus, whom he conquered. ‘Their conquest — 
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he began to assume all the pomp and splendour of. 
His adoption of Persian habits 

and customs tended doubtless to conciliate the- 
affections of his new subjects; but these out- 


ward. signs of eastern royalty were also accom- 


panied by many acts worthy only of an eastern 
tyrant; he exercised no controul over his pas- 
sions, and frequently gave way to the most violent. 


and ungovernable excesses. 


From Arbela, Alexander marched to Babylon, 
Susa, and Persepolis, which all surrendered with- 
out striking a blow. He is said to have set fire to 
the palace of Persepolis, and, according to some 
accounts, in the revelry of a banquet, at the insti- 
gation of Thais, an Athenian courtezan. 

- At the beginning of B: c. 330, Alexander 
marched from Persepolis into Media, where Darius 
had collected a new force. On his approach, 
Darius fled through Rhagae and the passes of the 
Elburz mountains, called by the ancients the Cas- 
pian Gates, into the Bactrian provinces. After. 
stopping a short time at Ecbatana, Alexander pur- 
sued him through the deserts of Parthia, and had 
nearly reached him, when the unfortunate king was 
murdered by Bessus, satrap of Bactria, and his as- 
sociates.- Alexander sent his body to Persepolis, to 


be buried in the tombs of the Persian kings, Bessus 


escaped to Bactria, and assumed the title of king 
of Persia. Alexander advanced into Hyrcania, in 
order to gain over the remnant of the Greeks of 
Darius’s army, who were assembled there. After 
some negotiation he succeeded; they were all par- 
doned, and a great many of them taken into his 
pay. After spending fifteen days at Zadracarta, . 
the capital of Parthia, he marched to the frontiers- 
of Areia, which he entrusted to Satibarzanes, the | 
former satrap of the country, and set out on his 
march towards Bactria to attack Bessus, but had : 
not proceeded far, when he was recalled by the re- 
volt of Satibarzanes. By incredible exertions he 
returned to Artacoana, the capital of the province, 

in two days’ march: the satrap took to flight, and 
anew governor was appointed. Instead of re- 


suming his march into Bactria, Alexander seems 


to have thought it more prudent to subdue the 
south-eastern parts of Areia, and accordingly 
marched into the country of the Drangae and 
Sarangae. | | 

During the army’s stay at Prophthasia, the capi- 
tal of the Drangae, an event occurred, which 
shews the altered character of Alexander, tand re- 
presents him in the light of a suspicious oriental 
despot. Philotas, the son of his faithful general, 
Parmenion, and who had been himself a personal 
friend of Alexander, was accused of a plot against 


the king’s life. He was accused by Alexander 


before the army, condemned, and put to death. 


Parmenion, who was at the head of an amy at 


Ecbatana, was also put to death by command of | 
Alexander, who feared lest he should attempt to 


of the Ariaspi to the Arachoti,a people west of 


and the complete subjugation of Areia occupied 
the winter of this year. (B..c. 330.) Inthe be- ©0000 
ginning of the following year (B. c. 329), he |. 


< > rius, who had left the field of battle early in the | crossed the mountains of the Paropamisus (the 
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 Tindoo Coosh), and marched into- Bactria against 
Bu 9 , =) 7e, 
Oo Bessus: 


On the approach of Alexander, Bessus. 
fled across the Oxus into Sogdiana. Alexander 
followed him, and transported his army across the 
` river on the skins of the tents stuffed with straw. 
Shortly after the passage Bessus was betrayed into 
his hands, and, after being: cruelly mutilated by 
‘order of Alexander, was put to death. From the 
Oxus Alexander advanced as far as the Jaxartes 
- (the Sir), which he crossed, and defeated several 
‘Scythian tribes north of that. river. After 
founding a city Alexandria on the Jaxartes, he 
retraced his steps, recrossed the Oxus, and returned 
to Zariaspa or Bactra, where he spent the winter 
of 329. It was here that Alexander killed his 
friend Cleitus in a drunken revel. [Crarrus.] 


as _ ALEXANDER. 
the Macedonians, worn out by long service, and - 
tired of the war, refused to proceed; and Alexan- 
der, notwithstanding his entreaties and prayers, 
was obliged to lead them back. He returned 
to the Hydaspes, where he had eoi given 
orders for the building of a fleet, and then sailed 
down the river with about 8000 men, while the 
remainder marched along the banks in two divi- - 
sions. This was late in the autumn of 327. The 
people on each side of the river submitted with- 
out resistance, except the Malli, in the conquest | 
of one of whose places Alexander was severely 
wounded. At the confluence of the Acesines 
and the Indus, Alexander founded a city, and 
left Philip as satrap, with a considerable body 
of Greeks. Here he built some fresh ships, and 
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shortly afterwards sent about a third of the- 
army, under Craterus, through the country of 
the Arachoti and Drangae into Carmania.. He 
himself continued his voyage down the Indus, 
founded a city at Pattala,. the apex of the delta 
of the Indus, and sailed into the Indian. ocean. 
He seems to have reached the mouth of. the 
Indus about the middle of 326. . Nearchus was 
sent with the fleet to sail along the coast to 
the Persian gulf [Nearcuus], and. Alexander 
set out from Pattala, about September, to return | 
to Persia. In his march through Gedrosia, his 
army suffered greatly from want of water and 
provisions, till they arrived at Pura, where they 
obtained supplies. From Pura he advanced to - 
Carman (Kirman), the capital of Carmania, where > 
he was joined by Craterus, with his detachment 
of the army, and also by Nearchus, who had 
accomplished the voyage in safety. Alexander > 
sent the great body of the army, under He- 
phaestion, along the Persian gulf, while he him- 
self, with a small force, marched to Pasargadae, 
and from thence to Persepolis, where he ap- — 
pointed Peucestas, a Macedonian, governor, in 
place of the former one, a Persian, whom he © 
put to death, for oppressing the province. — | 
© From Persepolis Alexander advanced to Susa, 
which he reached in the beginning of 325. Here 
he allowed himself and his troops some rest from ; 
their labours; and faithful to his plan of forming 
his European and Asiatic subjects into one people, 
he assigned to about eighty of his generals Asiatic 
wives, and gave with them rich dowries. He him- 
self took a second wife, Barsine, the eldest dangh- 
ter of Darius, and according to some accounts, a- ` 
third, Parysatis, the daughter of Ochus. About _ 
10,000 Macedonians also followed the example — 
of their king and generals, and married Asiatic 
women; all these received presents from the king. 
Alexander also enrolled large numbers of Asiatics = 
among his troops, and taught them the Macedonian -ù 
tactics. He moreover directed his attention to the’ 
increase of commerce, and for this purpose had the >. 
Euphrates and Tigris made navigable, by removing . - 
the artificial obstructions which had been made. in 


In the spring of B. c. 328, Alexander again 
crossed the Oxus to complete the subjugation of 
Sogdiana, but was not able to effect it in the year, 

„and accordingly went into winter quarters at Nau- 
taca, a place in the middle of the province. At the 
beginning of the following yéar, B. c. 327, he took 
a mountain fortress, in which Oxyartes, a Bactrian 
prince, had deposited his wife and daughters. 
The beauty of Roxana, one of the latter, captivated 
‘the conqueror, and he accordingly made her his 
wife. This marriage with one of his eastern sub- 
jects was in accordance with the whole of his 
policy. Having completed the conquest of Sogdi- 

ana, Alexander marched southward into Bactria, 
and made preparations for the invasion of India. 

“While in Bactria, another conspiracy was discov- 

ered for the murder of the king. The plot was 
formed by Hermolaus with a number of the royal 
pages, and Callisthenes, a pupil of Aristotle, was 
-involved in it, All the conspirators were put to 
death. ` | 
- Alexander did not leave Bactria till late in the 
spring of B. €. 327, and crossed the Indus, proba- 
bly near the modern Attock. He now entered 
the country of the Penjab, or the Five Rivers. 
Taxilas, the king of the people immediately east 
of the Indus, submitted to him, and thus he met 
with no resistance till he reached the Hydaspes,. 
upon the opposite bank of which Porus, an Indian 
king, was posted with a large army and a consider- 
able number of elephants. Alexander managed to 
cross the river unperceived by the Indian king, 
and then an obstinate battle followed, in which 
Porus was defeated after a gallant resistance, and 
taken prisoner. Alexander restored to him his 
kingdom, and treated him with distinguished | 
honour. oe ee F a 
- Alexander remained thirty days on the Hydaspes, 
during which time he founded two towns, one on. 

: each bank of the river: one was called Bucephala, 

` in honour of his horse Bucephalus, who died here, 

_after carrying him through so many victories; and 

the other Nicaea, to commemorate his victory. | 
From thence he marched to the Acesines (the 
Chinab), which he crossed, and subsequently to the- 
Hydraotes (the Ravee), which he also crossed, | : = 
to attack another. Porus, who had prepared | The Macedonians, who were discontented with- 
to. resist him, But as he approached nearer, | several of the new arrangements of the king,and = 
this Porus fled, and his dominions were given | especially at his placing the Persians on an equality. 
to the one whom he had conquered. on. the | with themselves in many respects, rose in mutiny. -> 
Hydaspes.. The Cathaei, however, who also | against him, which he quelled with some little ` 

dwelt east of the Hydraotes, offered a vigorous | difficulty, and he afterwards dismissed about 10,000 

“resistance, but were defeated. Alexander still | Macedonian. veterans, who returned to Europe ui- =- 

pressed forward till he reached the Hyphasis | der the command of Craterus. Towards the close =. 

(Garra), which he was preparing to cross, when | of the same year (B.c.325) he went to Ecbatana, 


the river for the purpose of irrigation. 


‘where he lost his great favourite Hephaestion ; and 


his grief for his loss knew no bounds, From Ecba- 


tana he marched to Babylon, subduing in his way | 


the Cossaei, a mountain tribe ; and before he reach- 


‘ed Babylon, he was met by ambassadors from- 


` almost every part of the known world, who had 
< come to do homage to the new conqueror of Asia, 
` Alexander reached Babylon in the spring of B. c. 
324, about a year before his death, notwithstand- 


-ing the warnings of the Chaldeans, who predicted. 


evil to him if he entered the city at that time. He 
`: intended to make Babylon the capital of his empire, 
as the best point of communication between his 
eastern and western dominions. His schemes were 
numerous and gigantic. His first object was the 
conquest of Arabia, which was to be followed, it 
was said, by the subjugation of Italy, Carthage, 
and the west. But his views were not confined 
merely to conquest. He sent Heracleides to build 
a fleet on the Caspian, and to explore that sea, 
‘which was said to be connected with the northern 
ocean. He also intended to improve the distribu- 
tion of waters in the Babylonian plain, and for 
that purpose sailed down the Euphrates to inspect 
the canal called Pallacopas. On his return to 
Babylon, he found the preparations for the Arabian 
expedition nearly complete; but almost immedi- 
ately afterwards he was attacked by a fever, pro- 


bably brought on by his recent exertions in. the. 


marshy districts. around Babylon, and aggra- 
vated by the quantity of wine he had drunk 
at a banquet given to his principal officers. He 
died after an illness of eleven days, in the month 
of May or June, B. c. 823. He died at the age of 


thirty-two, after a reign of twelve years and eight. 


“months. He appointed no one as his successor, 
but just before his death he gave his ring to Per- 
-diccas, Roxana was with child at the time of his 


death, and afterwards bore a son, who is known by 


` the name of Alexander Aegus. , 
~The history of Alexander forms an important 
-epoch in the history of mankind. Unlike other 
Asiatic’ conquerors, his progress was marked by 
something more than devastation and rnin; at 
every step of his course the Greek language and 
civilization took root and flourished ; and after his 
death Greek kingdoms were formed in all parts of 
Asia, which continued to exist for centuries. By 
his conquests the knowledge-‘of mankind was in- 
creased ; the sciences of geography, natural history 
and others, received vast additions; and it was 
through him that a road was opened to India, and 
that Europeans became acquainted with the pro- 
ducts of the remote East. _ ) 
<: No contemporary author of the campaigns of 
Alexander survives. Our best account comes from 
Arrian, who lived in the second century of the 


Christian aera, but who drew up his history from 


: the accounts of Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, and 
< Aristobulus of Cassandria. The history of Quintus 
- Curtius, Plutarch’s life of Alexander, and the 


for a long time. 
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epitomes of Justin and Diodorus Siculus, were also: 


compiled from earlier writers. The best modern 
writers on the subject are: St. Croix, Hramen 
critique des anciens Historiens d’ Alexandre le Grand; — 
Droysen, Geschichte Alexanders des Grossen; Wil- 
lams, Life of Alexander; Thirlwall, History of 


Greece, vols. vi, and vii, 


ALEXANDER IV. (Aagtav8pos), king of 


MACEDONIA, the son of Alexander the Great and 
Roxana, was born shortly after the death of his 
father, in B. c. 323.. He was acknowledged as the 
partner of Philip Arrhidaeus in the empire, and was . 
under the guardianship of Perdiccas, the regent, 
till the death of the latter in B. œ. 321. He was 
then for a short time placed under the guardianship 
of Pithon and the general Arrhidaeus, and subse- 
quently under that of Antipater, who conveyed 
him with his mother Roxana, and the king Philip 
Arrhidaeus and his wife to Macedonia in $20, 
(Diod. xviii. 36, 39.) On the death of Antipater 
in 319, the government fell into the hands of 
Polysperchon ; but Eurydice, the wife of Philip 


Arrhidaeus, began to form a powerful party in 


Macedonia in opposition to Polysperchon; and 
Roxana, dreading her influence, fled with her son 
Alexander into Epeirus, where Olympias had lived 
At the instigation of Olympias, 
Aeacides, king of Epeirus, made common cause 
with Polysperchon, and restored the young Alex- 
ander to Macedonia in 317. [Azacipzs.]  Eury- 
dice and her husband were put to death, and the ` 
supreme power fell into the hands of Olympias. 
(xix. 11; Justin, xiv. 5.) But in the following | 
year Cassander obtained possession of Macedonia, 
put Olympias to death, and imprisoned Alexander 
and his mother. They remained in prison till the | 
general peace made in 311, when Alexander’s title 

to the crown was recognized. Many of his par- 
tizans demanded that he should be immediately 
released from prison and placed upon the throne. 


Cassander therefore resolved to get rid of so dan- 


gerous a rival, and caused him and his mother 
Roxana to be murdered secretly in prison. (B.C, 
əl]. Diod. xix. 51, 52, 61, 105; Justin, xv. 2; 
Paus. ix. 7. $ 2.) nat | o 
ALEXANDER (AAg£avdpos), a MEGALOPO- 
LITAN, He was originally a Macedonian, but had 
received the franchise and was settled at Megalo- 
polis about g. c. 190. He pretended to be a de- 
scendant of Alexander the Great, and accordingly 
called his two sons Philip and Alexander. His 
daughter Apama was married to Amynander,. 
king of the Athamanians. Her eldest brother, 
Philip, followed her to her court, and being of a 
rain character, he allowed himself to be tempted 
with the prospect of gaining possession of the 
throne of Macedonia. (Liv. xxxv. 47; Appian, Syr. 
133 comp, PHILIP, son of ALEXANDER.) [L.S.] | 
ALEXANDER (‘Adéavdpos), brother of Moo, 
On the accession of Antiochus ITI., afterwards 
called. the Great, in B. c: 224, he entrusted Alex- 
ander with the government of the satrapy of Persis, 


and Molo received Media. Antiochus was’ then 

{only fifteen years of age, and this circumstance, 
| together with the fact that Hermeias, a base flat- 
| terer and crafty intriguer, whom every one had to. . 

fear, was all-powerful at his court, induced the two ` 


brothers to form the plan of causing the upper 


| satrapies of the kingdom to revolt. It was the ` 


secret wish of Hermeias to see the king involved in | 


as many difficulties as possible, and it was on his 
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| aig that the war against the rebels was entrust- 
ed to men without courage and ability. 
220, however, Antiochus’ himself andere the 
command. Molo was deserted by his troops, and 
to avoid falling into the hands of the king, 
end to his own life. All the leaders of the rebel- 
lion followed his example, and one of them, who 
escaped to Persis, killed Molo’s mother and chil- 
dren, persuaded Alexander to put an end to his 
life, and at last killed himself upon the bodies of 
his friends. (Polyb. v. 40, 41, 43, 54.) [L. S.J 
ALEXANDER the Moxx ('’Aħétavðpos. uova- 
x4s), perhaps a native of Cyprus. All we know 
of his age is, that he lived before Michael Glycas, 
A.D. 1120, who quotes him. Two orations by him 
are extant. l. A Panegyric on St. Barnabas, ap. 
Bollandi Acta Sanctorum, vol. xxi. p. 436. 
ih the Invention of the Cross, ap: Gretser. de 


Cruce ‘Christi, 4to. Ingolst. 1600. 


ALEXANDER. ( “andtavdpos) of Mynbus in 
Caria, a Greek writer on zoology of uncertain date. 
His works, which are now lost, must have been 
considered very valuable by fhe ancients, since 
they refer to them very frequently. 
his works are: Kryve@y “loropia, a long fragment 
of which, belonging to the second book, i is quoted 
by Athenaeus. (v. p 221, comp. ii. p.65; Aelian, 
Hist. An. tii. 23, iv. 33, V. 27, x. 34.) This work 
is probably the same as that which in other pas- 
sages is simply called Tepi Zaéwyv, and of which 
Athenaeus (ix. p. 392) likewise quotes the second 
pook. The work on birds (Mep UIrnvev, Plut. 
Mar. 17; Athen. ix. pp. 387, 388, 390, &e.) was 
a ‘separate work, and the second book of it is quot- 
ed by Athenaeus. Diogenes Laertius (i. 29) men- 
tions one Alexon of Myndus as the author of a 
_ work on myths, of which he quotes the ninth book. 
This author being otherwise unknown, Menage 
proposed to read "Angardpos ó MuvBios instead of 
"Arar. But everything is uncertain, and the 
conjecture at least is not very probable, 

ALEXANDER NUMENIUS (AadzavBpos 
Novuývos, or 6 Novpyviov, as Suidas calls him), a 
Greek rhetorician, who lived in the reign of Ha- 
drian or that of the Antonines. 
nothing is known. We. possess two works which 
are ascribed to him. The one which certainly is 
his work bears the title Mepl ray Ts Avavoias kat 
Adgews Synudrov, ze. “De Figuris Sententiarum 
et Elocutionis.” J. Rufinianus in his work on the 
same subject (p. 195, ed. Ruhnken) expressly states 
that Aquila Romanus, in his treatise “De Figuris 
_ Sententiarum. et Elocutionis,” took his materials 
from Alexander Numenius’ work mentioned above. 
The second work bearing the name of Alexander 
Numenius, entitled Tep) ‘Em Deucrindr, ie. “ On 
Show-speeches,” is admitted on all hands not to be 
his work, but of a later grammarian of the name of 
Alexander ; it is, to speak more correctly, made up 
very clumsily from two distinct ones, one of which 
was written by one Alexander, and the other by | 
Menander. (Vales. ad Euseb. Hist. Eecles. p. 28.) 

The first edition of these two works is that of 
Aldus, in his collection. of the Rhetores. Graeci, 
Venice, 1508, fol, vol. i. p. 574, &e. 
also contained i in Walz’s Rhetores Graeci, vol; viii. | 
The. genuine work’ of Alexander Numenius has | pr. 
also been edited, together with Minucianus and | age 
-Phoebammon, by L. Normann, with a Latin trans- 
~ lation and useful notes, U psala, 1690, Bo. 
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skilful toreutes. 


The titles of 


likeness of a serpent, 


About. his life 


fall of a thunderbolt: 
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mann, Gesch. der Griech. Beredtsambett, $ 
§ 104, 2. 7) ; 
ALEXAN DER, an Athenian PAINTER, one of 

whose productions is extant, painted on a marble 

tablet which bears his name. 
vol. ii. p. 47, v. p. 120, ed. Hiselein.) There was 
a son of king Perseus of this name, who was a 
(Plut. Aemil. Paul. 37.) There 
was also a M. Lollius Alexander, an engraver, 
whose name occurs in an Inscription in Doni, p- 
319, No. 14. 


Seleucia, ins Cilicia, and cof Seleucis, © 
ef t Soph. ii, 5. § 1, compared with Epist. Apollon.: 
Š 2, where ‘the father of Alexandar. Pelopla- i 


123 
95, 2. 13, 
“TL S.] 


(Winckelmann, 


EC. P. M.] 

“ALEXANDER (Adrégavdpos), t he PAPHLAGO- 
NIAN, a celebrated impostor, who flourished about 
the beginning of the second century (Lucian. Alez, 
6), a native "of Abonoteichos. on the Euxine, and. 
the pupil of a friend of Apollonius Tyanaeus. His 
history, which is told by Lucian with great naiveté, 
is chiefly an account of the various contrivances by 
which he established and maintained the credit of 
an oracle. Being, according to Lucian’s account, at 
his wit’s end for the means of life, with many 
natural advantages of manner and person, he de- 
termined on the following imposture. - 
ing the expectations of the Paphlagonians with a 
reported visit of the god Aesculapius, and giving 
himself out, under the sanction of an oracle, as a 
descendant of Perseus, he gratified the expectation 
which he had himself raised, by finding a serpent, 
which he juggled out of an egg, in the foundations 
of the new temple of Aesculapius. 
pent, which he brought with him from Pella, was 
disguised with a human head, until the dull Paph- 
lagonians really believed that a new god Glycon — 
had appeared among them, and gave oracles in the 
Dark and crowded rooms,- 
juggling tricks, and the other arts of more vulgar 
magicians, were the chief means used. to impose 
on a credulous populace, which Lucian detects 
with as much zest as any modern sceptic in the 
marvels of animal magnetism. 
attempted to expose the impostor, was accused of 
being a Christian or Epicurean; and even Lucian, 
who amused himself with his contradictory ora- 
cles, hardly escaped. the effects of his malignity. 
He had his spies at Rome, and busied himself 
with the affairs of the whole world: at the time 
when a pestilence was raging, many were executed 
at his instigation, as the authors of this calamity. . 
He said, that the soul of Pythagoras had migrated 
into his ‘body, and prophesied that he should live 
a hundred and fifty years, and then die from the 
unfortunately, an ulcer in 
the leg put an end to his imposture in the seven- ` 
tieth year of his age, just as he was in the height 
of his glory, and had requested the emperor to ` 
have a ae struck. in honour of himself and the 
The influence he attained. over the 
populace seems incredible; indeed, the narrative — 
of Lucian would appear to be a mere. romance; 
were it not confirmed by some medals of Antoninus 
and M. Aurelius. k 

ALEXANDER CAAGgavðpos) of PAPNIUS, ao 
Greek writer on mythology of uncertain. date. 
Eustathius (ad Hom. Od. x. pP- 1658, 1718) refers 
| to him as his authority. eee 
ALEXAN DERC Argav8pos), surnamed. Paros in 

j (HnAowAdrav), a Greek rhetorician of the = 

ie Antonines, was a son of Alexander: of: 
(Philostr. 


After rais- © 


A larger ser 


Every one whoo- 


[B.J] 


CBI: 


“age ALEXANDER: 


ton is called Straton, which, however, may be a 
mere surname.) His father was distinguished as 


a pleader in the courts of justice, by which he ac-. 


quired considerable property, but he died at an age 
when his son yet. wanted the care of a father. 
His place, however, was supplied by his friends, 
especially by Apollonius of Tyana, who is said to 
have been in love with Seleucis on account of her 
extraordinary beauty, in which she was equalled 
by her son. His education was entrusted at first 
to Phavorinus, and afterwards to Dionysius. He 
spent the property which his father had left him 
upon pleasures, but, says Philostratus, not con- 
temptible pleasures. _When he had attained the 
age of manhood, the town of Seleucia, for some 
reason now unknown, sent Alexander as ambassa- 
dor to the emperor Antoninus Pius, who is said to 
have ridiculed the young man for the extravagant 
eare he bestowed on his outward appearance. He 
spent the greater part of his life away from his 
native place, at Antiochia, Rome, Tarsus, and tra- 
velled through all Egypt, as far as the country of 
the Tvuvo. (Ethiopians.) It seems to have been 
during his stay at Antiochia that hé was appointed 
Greek secretary to the emperor M. Antoninus, 


who was carrying on a war in Pannonia, about 


A.D. 174. On his journey to the emperor he 
made a short stay at Athens, where he met the 
celebrated rhetorician Herodes Atticus. He had 
a rhetorical contest with him in which he not only 
conquered his famous adversary, but gained his 
esteem and admiration to such a degree, that 
Herodes honoured him with a munificent present. 
One Corinthian, however, of the name of Sceptes, 
when ‘asked what he thought of Alexander, ex- 
“pressed, his disappointment by saying that he had 
found “the clay (faos), but not Plato.” This 
saying: gave rise to the surname of Peloplaton. 
The place and time of his death are not known. 
Philostratus gives the various statements which he 
found about: these points. 
the greatest rhetoricians of his age, and he is 


especially praised for the sublimity of his style and 


_ the boldness of his thoughts ; but he is not known 
to have written anything. An account of his life 
is given by Philostratus (Vit. Soph. ii. 5), who has 


also preserved. several of his sayings, and some of 


the subjects on which he made speeches. (Comp. 
Suidas, s. v. “AdéZavdpos Atyatos in fin.; Eudoc. 
p. 52.) foe RF. 

ALEXANDER ('Aréčavðpos), son of PERSEUS, 
king of Macedonia, was a child at the conquest of 
his father by the Romans, and after the triumph 
of Aemilius Paullus in B. c. 167, was kept in cus- 
~tody at Alba, together with his father. He be- 
came skilful in the toreutic art, learned the Latin 
language, and became a public notary. (Liv. xlv. 
42; Plut. Aem. Paul. 37.) : | 


_ ALEXANDER (’AA€av8pos), tyrant of Pam 


RAE. The accounts of his usurpation vary some- 
o what in minor points ; Diodorus (xv. 61) tells us 
«that, on the assassination of Jason, B. c. 370, Po- 


-_lydorus his brother ruled for a year, and was then 
poisoned by Alexander, another brother. Accord- 


ing to Xenophon (Hell. vi. 4. § 34), Polydorus 


- was murdered by his brother Polyphron, and Poly- 
: -phron, in his turn, B, c. 369,* by Alexander—his | 


nephew, according to Plutarch, who relates also that 


ooo * This date is at variance with Pausanias (vi. 
o. 5); but, see Wesseling on Diod. (xv. 75.) 


Alexander worshipped as a god the spear with — 
which he slew his uncle. (Plut. Pedop. p. 293, &e.; 
Wess. ad Diod. l. c.) Alexander governed tyran- 
nically, and according to Diodorus (/.¢.), differently 
from the former rulers, but Polyphron, at least, 
seems to have set him the example. (Xen. L e.) 
The Thessalian states, however, which had ac- 
knowledged the authority of Jason the Tagus 
(Xen. Hell. vi. 1. § 4, 5, &c.;, Diod. xv. 60), were 
‘not so willing to. submit to the oppressidn of Alex- 
ander the tyrant, and they applied therefore (and 
especially the old family of the Aleuadae of La- | 
rissa, who had most reason to fear him) to Alex- | 
ander, king of Macedon, son of Amyntas II. ey 
The tyrant, with his characteristic energy, pre- 
pared to meet his enemy in Macedonia, but the 


over to him. (Diod. xv. 61.) But the Macedonian 
haying retired, his friends in Thessaly, dreading 


‘neighbour who might otherwise become so formid- 
able, and Pelopidas was accordingly despatched to 


Alexander was one of 


ch. 27. sec. 5.) The Thebans sent a large army 


other expedition of the Thebans under Epaminon-— 


offer resistance, and was glad to purchase even a 


(Plut. Pel. pp. 293, 294 ; Diod. xv. 75.) During 


‘Thessaly, especially those of Magnesia and Phthio- | 


time, B.C. 364, we find them. again applying to 
Thebes for protection against him, . The army ap- 


- ALEXANDER. 


king anticipated him, and, reaching Larissa, was 
admitted into the city, obliged the Thessalian Alex- 
ander to flee to Pherae, and left a garrison in La- 
rissa, as well as in Cranon, which had also come 


the vengeance of Alexander, sent for aid to Thebes, 
the policy of which state, of course, was to check a 


succour them. On the arrival of the latter at La- 
rissa, whence according to Diodorus (xv. 67) he 
dislodged the Macedonian garrison, Alexander pre- 
sented himself and offered submission ; but soon 
after escaped by flight, alarmed by the indignation 
which Pelopidas expressed at the tales he heard of 
his cruelty and tyrannical profligacy. (Diod. Le; 
Plut. Pelop. p. 291, d.) These events appear to 
be referable to the early part of the year 368. In 
the summer of that year Pelopidas was again sent 
into Thessaly, in consequence of fresh complaints | 
against Alexander. Accompanied by Ismenias, he 
went merely as a negotiator, and without any mi- 
litary force, and venturing incautiously within the 
power of the tyrant, was seized by him and 
thrown into prison. (Diod. xv. 71; Plut. Pel. p. 
292, d; Polyb. viii. 1.) The language of De- 
mosthenes (e. Aristocr, p. 660) will hardly 
support Mitford’s inference, that Pelopidas was 
taken prisoner in battle. (See „Mitford, Gr. Hist, 


into Thessaly to rescue Pelopidas, but they could — 
not keep the field against the superior cavalry of 
Alexander, who, aided by auxiliaries from Athens, 
pursued them with great slaughter; and the de- 
struction of the whole Theban army is said to have 
been averted only by the ability of Epaminondas, 
who was serving in the campaign, but not as ge- 
neral, 7 | na 
The next year, 367, was signalized by a speci- 
men of Alexander’s treacherous cruelty, in the. 
massacre of the citizens of Scotussa (Plut. Pel. p. 
293; Diod. xv. 75; Paus. vi. 5); and also by an- 


das into Thessaly, to effect the release of Pelopidas. 
According to Plutarch, the tyrant did not dare to 


thirty days’ truce by the delivery of the prisoners. 


the next three years Alexander would seem to — 
have renewed his attempts against the states of- 


tis (Plut. Pel. p. 295, a), for at the end of that 


ALEXANDER. 


l pointed to march tinder Pelopidas is said to have | 
een dismayed. by an eclipse (June 13, 364), and 


=- Pelopidas, leaving it behind, entered Thessaly at 


the head of three hundred volunteer horsemen and 


some mercenaries. A battle ensued at Cynosce- 
phalae, wherein Pelopidas was himself slain, but 


defeated Alexander (Plut. Pel. pp. 295, 296 ; 


Diod. xv. 80); and this victory was closely fol- 
lowed by another of the Thebans under Malcites 
and Diogiton, who obliged Alexander to restore to 
the Thessalians the conquered towns, to confine 
himself to Pherae, and to be a dependent ally of 
Thebes. (Plut. Pel. p. 297, &c.; Diod. xv. 80; 
comp. Xen. Hell. vii. 5. § 4.) + 

The death of Epaminondas in 562, if it freed 
Athens from fear of Thebes, appears at the same 
time to have exposed her to annoyance from Alex- 
ander, who, as though he felt that he had no fur- 


©- ther occasion for keeping up his Athenian alliance, 


made a piratical descent on Tenos and others of 
the Cyclades, plundering them, and making slaves 
of the inhabitants. Peparethus too he besieged, 
and “even landed troops in Attica itself, and 
seized the port of Panormus, a little eastward of, 
Sunium.” Leosthenes, the Athenian admiral, de- 
feated him, and relieved Peparethus, but Alexan- 
der delivered his men from blockade in Panormis, 
took several Attic triremes, and plundered the 
Peiraeeus. (Diod. xv. 95; Polyaen. vi. 2; Demosth. 
c. Polycl. pp. 1207, 12083 mep orep. ts rpinp. 
p. 1880; Thirlwall, Gr. His, vol. v. p. 209: but 
for another account of the position of Panormus, 
gee Wess. ad Diod. l. e.) 
_ The murder of Alexander is assigned by Diodo- 
orus to Bc. 367. Plutarch gives a detailed ac- 
count of it, containing a lively picture of a semi- 
barbarian palace. Guards watched throughout it 
all the night, except at the tyrant’s bedchamber, 
which was situated at the top of a ladder, and at 
the door of which a ferocious. dog was chained. 
- Thebe, the wife and cousin of Alexander, and 
daughter of Jason (Plut. Pel. p. 293, a), concealed 
her three brothers in the house during the day, 
caused the dog to be removed when Alexander had 
retired to rest, and having covered the steps of the 
ladder with wool, brought up the young men to 
her husband’s chamber. Though she had taken 
away Alexander’s sword, they feared to set about 
the deed till she threatened to awake him and dis- 
cover all: they then entered and despatched him. 


His body was cast forth into the streets, and 


exposed to every indignity. Of Thebe’s motive 


for the murder different accounts are given. 


racter, and ascribes these feelings principally to 
the representations of Pelopidas, when she vi- 
sited him in his prison. In Cicero the deed is 
ascribed to jealousy. (Plut. Pel. pp. 293, b, 297, d; 
Diod, xvi. 14; Xen. Hell. vi. 4. $ 37; Cic. de OF 


i. 7. See also Cie. de Ino. ii. 49, where Alex- 


ander’s murder illustrates a knotty point for spe- 


cial pleading ; also Aristot. ap. Cic. de Div. i. 25 5 


z the dream of Eudemus.) [E E.] 


longer extant. 


Plu-, 
tarch states it to have been fear of her husband, 
together with hatred of his cruel and brutal cha- 


ALEXANDER, = 135 
lived probably towards the end of the first century 
before Christ, as Strabo speaks of him (xii. p. 580) 
as a contemporary ; he was a pupil of Asclepiades 


(Octav. Horat. 2 c), succeeded Zeuxis as head of 


a celebrated Herophilean school of medicine, esta~ 


blished in Phrygia between Laodicea and Carura 
(Strab. l c.) and was tutor to Aristoxenus and 
Demosthenes Philalethes. (Galen. De Difer. Puls. 
iv. 4, 10, vol. viii. pp. 727, 746.) He is several 
times mentioned by Galen and also by Soranus 
(De Arte Obsietr. c. 93, p. 210), and appears to 
have written some medical works, which are no 
l [W. A. G.] 

ALEXANDER (Adéavdpos), was appointed 
governor of Puocis by Philip III. of Macedonia. 
The Phocian town of Phanoteus was commanded 
by Jason, to whom he had entrusted this post. In 
concert with him he invited the Aetolians to come 
and take possession of the town, promising that it 
should be opened and surrendered to them. The 
Aetclians, under the command of Aegetas, accord- 
ingly entered the town at night; and when their 
best men were within the walls, they were made 
prisoners by Alexander and his associate. This 
happened in B. c. 217. (Polyb. v. 96.) [L. S.] 

ALEXANDER POLYHISTOR. [Anzxan- 
DER CORNELIUS. ] | oe 2 

ALEXANDER (Adgtav8pos), son of Potys- 
PERCHON, the Macedonian. The regent Anti- 
pater, on his death (B. c. 320), left the regency to 
Polysperchon, to the exclusion and consequent dis- 
content of his own son, Cassander. (Diod. xviii. 
48; Plut. Phoe. p. 755,f.) The chief men, who had 
been placed in authority by Antipater in. the gar- 
risoned towns of Greece, were favourable to Cas- 


sander, as their patron’s son, and Polysperchon’s: 


policy, therefore, was to reverse the measures of 
Antipater, and restore democracy where it had been 
abolished by the latter. It was then, in the pro- 


secution of this design, that his son Alexander was — T 
sent to Athens, B. c. 318, with the alleged object 


of delivering the city from Nicanor, who by Cas- 
sander’s appointment commanded the garrison — 
placed by Antipater in Munychia. (Plut: Phoe. — 
755, £. 756, ¢.; Diod. xviii. 65.) Before his arrival, 

Nicanor, besides strengthening himself with. fresh 
troops in Munychia, had also treacherously seized the 
Peiraeeus. To occupy these two ports himself soon 
appeared to be no less the intention of Alexander, 
—an intention which he had probably formed 


before any communication with Phocion, though ` 


Diodorus (J. c.) seems to imply the contrary. The 


Athenians, however, looked on Phocion as the au- 


thor of the design, and their suspicions and anger 
being excited by the private conferences of Alex- 
ander with Nicanor, Phocion was accused of trea- 
son, and, fleeing with several of his friends to 
Alexander, was by him despatched to. Polysper-. 
chon. (Diod. xviii. 66; Plut. Phoe. 756, f. 757, a.) 


Cassander, arriving at Athens soon after and occu- 
pying the Peiraeeus, was there. besieged by Poly- 
-sperchon with a large force; but the supplies of 


the latter being inadequate, he was obliged to with- 


E | draw a portion of his army, with which he went to’ 
. ALEX A'NDER PHILALE/THES (AAééav- | 
_ Bpos SAaAHONs), an ancient Greek physician, who 
is called by Octavius Horatianus (iv. p. 102, d. ed. 
Argent. 1532), Alexander Amator Veri, and who 
is probably the same person who is quoted ‘by 
Caelius: Aurelianus (De Morb. Acut. ii. 1, p. 74) 
under. the name of Alexander Laodicensis. - He | 


attempt the reduction of Megalopolis, while Alex- 


ander was left in command of the remainder. at _ 
Athens 
have continued ect : e 
treaty and capitulation of Athens with Cassander. :. 
(Paus. i. 25; Diod. xviii. 74) gave the city tothe ` 


(Diod. xviii. 68.) Here he appears. to - 
ntinued without effecting anything, ‘till the 


‘power of the latter. 


`- gaged for Cassander in the siege of Cyllene, which 
however was raised by Aristodemus and his 


TRG o GA WRANDERA eo a ALEXANDER. 
When Polysperchon, baffled at Megalopolis (Diod. | tius was plotting against his life, he assumed the 
xviii. 72), withdrew into Macedonia, his son seems | purple, though he was of an advanced age and 
to have been left with an army in Peloponnesus,|a timid nature. Maxentius sent some troops 
where, as we read in Diodorus (xix. 35), the field | against him under Rufius Volusianus, who put 
was left open to him, and the friends of oligarchy | down the insurrection without difficulty. Alex- 
`- were greatly alarmed by the departure of Cassander | ander was taken and strangled, (Zosimus, rae 
-into Macedon on the intelligence of the murder of | 14; Aur. Vict. de Caes. 40, Epit. 40.) There are 
- Arrhidacus and Eurydice by Olympias, B. c. 317. | a few medals of Alexander. In the one annexed 
(Paus. i, 11 ; Diod. xix. 11.) During his absence, | we find the words IMP. ALEXANDER, P, F. Aue., 
Alexander succeeded in bringing over to himself | the reverse represents Victory, with this inscrip- 
several cities and important places in the Pelopon- | tion, VICTORIA ALEXANDRI Aug N., and at: 
nesus (Diod. xix. 53); but, on Cassander’s return | the bottom, P. K. 
to the south, after crushing Olympias in Macedon, ET 7 
I ee 


he in vain attempted to check him by his fortifica- 
tion of the Isthmus, for Cassander, passing to 
Epidaurus by sea, regained Argos and Hermione, 
-and afterwards also the Messenian towns, with the 
exception of Ithome. (Diod. xix. 54.) 
<. In the next year, 315, Antigonus (whose am- 
bition and successes in the east had united against 
him Cassander, Lysimachus, Asander, and Ptolemy 
Soter), among other measures, sent Aristodemus 
into the Peloponnesus to form a league of amity 
with Polysperchon and Alexander; and the latter 
"was persuaded by Aristodemus to pass over to Asia 
for a personal conference with Antigonus, Finding 
him at Tyre, a treaty was made between them, and 
Alexander returned to Greece with a present of 
500 talents from Antigonus, and a multitude of 
magnificent promises. (Diod. xix. 60,61.) Yet, 
in the very same year, we find him renouncing his 
alliance with Antigonus, and bribed by the title of 
-< governor of the Peloponnesus to reconcile himself to 
 Cassander. (Diod. xix. 64.) eo 
In the ensuing year, 314, we read of him as en- 


fe, 
we R aA ‘eet 
pada 


ALEXANDER. OF SELEUCIA. [Auzx- 
ANDER PELOPLATON, | | | : 

ALEXANDER, I. IL, kings of Syria. [ALEx- 
ANDER BALAS and ZEBINA.] me 

ALEXANDER, TIBE’RIUS (Ti8épios AAZ- 
avSpos), was born at Alexandria, of Jewish parents. 
His father held the office of Alabarch in Alexandria, 
and his uncle was Philo, the well-known writer. 
Alexander, however, did not continue in the faith 
of his ancestors, and was rewarded for his apostacy 


Claudius he succeeded Fadius as procurator of 
Judaea, about A. D. 46, and was promoted to the 
equestrian order. He was subsequently appointed — 
by Nero procurator of Egypt; and by his orders 
50,000 Jews were slain on one occasion at Alex- 
andria in a tumult in the city. It was apparently 
during his government in Egypt that he aceom- 
panied Corbulo in his expedition into Armenia, 
A.D. 64; and he was in this campaign given as 
one of the hostages to secure the safety of Tiridates, 
when the latter visited the Roman camp. Alex- 
ander was the first Roman governor who declared 
in favour of Vespasian; and the day on which he 
administered. the oath to the legions in the name of 
Vespasian, the Kalends of July, a. D. 69, is re- 
garded as the beginning of that emperor’s reign. 
Alexander afterwards accompanied Titus in the war 
against Judaea, and was present at the taking 
of Jerusalem. (Joseph. Ant. Jud. xx. 4. § 2; 
Bell. Jud. ii. 11. § 6, 15. § 1, 18. § 7, 8, iv. 10. 
$6, vi 4.$3; Tac. Arn. xv. 28, Mist. i. 11, ii 
74,79; Suet. Vesp. 6.) a 
ALEXANDER TRALLIA’NUS (Anétavipos 
6 Tpaddravéds), one of the most eminent of the an- 
cient physicians, was born at Tralles, a city of | 
Lydia, from whence he derives his name. His 
date may safely be put in the sixth century after 
Christ, for he mentions Aëtius (xii. 8, p. 346), 
who probably did not write till the end of the 
fifth or the beginning of the sixth century, and. 
he is himself quoted by Paulus Aegineta (ui. 28, 
78, vii. 5, 11, 19, pp. 447, 495, 650, 660, 687), — 
who is supposed to have lived in the seventh ; be- 
‘sides which, he is mentioned as.a contemporary by - 
Agathias (Hist. v. p. 149), who set about writing .. 
his History in the beginning of the reign of Justin 
the younger, about 4.p. 565. He had the ad- 
vantage of being brought up under his father, | 
Stephanus, who was himself a physician (iy. l, 


- Aetolian auxiliaries. After the return of Aristo- 
demus to Aetolia, the citizens of Dyme, in Achaia, 
having besieged the citadel, which was occupied by . 
one of Cassander’s garrisons, Alexander forced his 
way into the city, and made himself master of it, 
punishing the adverse party with death, imprison- 
ment, or exile. (Diod. xix. 66.) Very soon after 
this he was murdered at Sicyon by Alexion, a 
Sicyonian, leaving the command of his forces to 
_ one who proved herself fully adequate to the task, 
~—his wife Cratesipolis,  (B.c. 314, Diod. xix, 
67.) } : [E E] 
= ALEXANDER (Arétarðpos), a Ruopran. In 
the war against Cassius he was at the head of the 
popular party, and was raised to the office of pry- 
tanis, B. C. 43. (Appian, de Bell. Civ. iv. 66.) But 
soon after, he and the Rhodian admiral, Mnaseas, 
were defeated by Cassius in a sea-fight off Cnidus, 
(Appian, de Bell. Civ. iv. TL) [L. 8.] 
- ALEXANDER (ST.), bishop of ROME, A, D, 
109-119. (Euseb. Hist. Eccl, iv. 4.) There are 
three Epistles falsely ascribed to him by Isidore 
: Mercator, as well as a decree, according to Gratian, 
(Mansi, Concilia. vol. i. pp. 643—647.) Heracleon. 
is said (in the book Praedestinatus, ap. Sirmond. 
Opp, vol. i. p. 470) to have broached his heresy in 
- Sicily in the time of St. Alexander, and to haye 
been confuted by him. But. Heracleon was not, 
perhaps, yet born. o [A. J. C.] 
0 ~ ALEXANDER, who assumed the title of Em- 
. PEROR OF ROME in A. D. 311, was, according to some 
accounts, a Phrygian, and according to others a 
_ Pannonian. He was appointed by Maxentius 
governor of Africa, but discovering that Maxen- 


by various public appointments. In the*reign of 


ALEXANDER. 


p. 198), and also under another person, whose 
name he does. not mention, but to whose- son` 
- Cosmas he dedicates his chief work (xii. i. p. 313), 

which he wrote out of gratitude at his request. 

He was a man of an extensive practice, of a very 
long experience, and of great reputation, not only | i 
at “Rome, but wherever he travelled in Spain, 

Gaul, and Italy (i. 15, pp. 156, 157), whence he 
was called. by way of eminence “ Alexander the 

Physician.” Agathias speaks also with great praise 
of his four. brothers, Anthemius, Dioscorus, Metro- 
dorus, and Olympius, who were all eminent in their 
several professions. Alexander is not a mere com- 
piler, like Aétius, Oribasius, and others, but is an 
author of quite a ‘different stamp, and has more the 
air of an original writer. He wrote his great work 
(as he tells us himself, xii. 1, p.313)in an extreme 
old age, from the results of his own experience, 
when “he could no longer bear the fatigue of prac- 
tice. His style in the main, says Freind, is very 
— good, short, clear, and (to use his own term, xii. 1, 
p. 813) consisting of common expressions ; and 
though (through a mixture of some foreign words 


occasioned perhaps by his travels) not always per- 


fectly elegant, yet very expressive and intelligible. 
Fabricius considers Alexander to have belonged to, 
the sect of the Methodici, but in the opinion of 
Freind this is not proved sufficiently by the pas- 
sages adduced. The weakest and most curious 
part of his practice appears to be his belief in 
charms and amulets, some of which may be quoted 
as specimens. For a quotidian ague, “ Gather 
an olive leaf before sun-rise, write on it with com- 
< mon ink «a, pot, a, and hang it round the neck” 
(xii 7, p. 339); for the gout, “ Write ona thin 
at plate of gold, during the waning of the moon, feel, 
Sed, udp, dp, TEVE, Ca, Cor, 3% oŭ, xpi, Yé, RA 
wy, and wear it round the ankles ; oe also 
idt, dtp, Ciwv, Spevé, Batv, Xa” (xi. 1 5 p313), 
or else this verse of Homer (Il. B. 95), 
 Terpiixet © yop, urd © éorovaxifero yata, 
while the moon is in Libra; but it is much better’ 
if she should be in Leo.” (Jééd.) In exorcising 
the gout (ibid. p. 314) he says, “ I adjure thee by 


the great name lad Zasad,” that is, miT 
PNIS and a little further on, “I adjure thes 
by. the holy. names “lad, Saas}, “Adwvait, EAC,” 


that is, | TON SN MINIY TIT; from 


which he would appear to have been either a Jew 
ora Christian, and, from his frequently prescribing 

swine'’s flesh, it is most probable that he was a 
- Christian. His chief work, entitled BiéAla lar pixd 
Avoraidera, Libri Duodecim de Re Medica, first 
„appeared in an old, barbarous, and imperfect Latin 
translation, with the title Alexandri Yatros Prac- 
tied, &¢.. Lugd. 1504, 4to., which was several times 


reprinted, and corrected and amended by Albanus | 


Torinus, Basil. 1533, fol, It was first edited in 
Greek by Jac. Goupylus, Par. 1548, fol, a beauti- 
ful-and scarce edition, containing also Rhazae. de 
Pestilentia Libellus ex Syrorum Lingua in Graecam 
translatus., 


Basil. 1556, 8yo. which is a rare and valuable 
edition. © 
< times reprinted, and is inserted by H. Stephens in 
his Medicae Artis Principes, Paris, 1567, fol; it 


valso forms part of Haller’s Collection of Medical | b 
The other | 


i ae Tenpin. 1772, ayo. 2 2 vols. : 


and also on Wounds of the Head, 


| It was published in Greck with a new | 
Latin translation by Jo. Guinterus Andernacus, | 
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wae of Aint s that is still extant is a rakor 


treatise, Tlepl “EAmivOev, De Lumbricis, which was 


first published in Greek and Latin by Hieron. Mer- 
curialis, Venet. 1570, 4to. It is also inserted in his 


work De Morbis Puerorum, Francof. 1584, 8vo.,and 


in the twelfth volume of the old edition of Fabricius, 
Bibliotheca Graeca; the Latin translation alone is. 
included. in Haller’s Collection mentioned above. 
An Arabic translation is mentioned by Dr. Sprenger 
in his dissertation De Originibus Medicinae Arabi- 
cae sub Khalifutu, Lugd. Bat. 1840, 8vo.; and 
also by J. G. W enrich, De Auctorum Graecorum 
Versionibus et Commentariis Syriacis, Arabicis, 
Armeniacis, Persicisque, Lips. 1842, 8vo. 
Alexander seems also to have written several. 
other medical works which are now lost. He ex- 
presses his intention of writing a book on Fractures, 
A treatise on 
Urine written by him is cane to by Joannes _ 
Actuarius (De Urin. Diger. c. 2. p. 43), and he 
himself mentions a work of hiso on Diseases of the 
Eyes, which was translated into Arabic. (Sprenger, 
Wenrich, 2.0.) The other medical treatise on Pleu- 
risy, which is said to have been also translated into ` 
Arabic, was probably only the sixth book of his 
great work, which is entirely devoted to the con- 
sideration of this disease. A very full account of 
the life and works of Alexander Trallianus was 
published at London, 1734, 8vo., by Edward Mil- 
ward, M. D., entitled “ Trallianus Reviviscens ; or, 
an Account of Alexander Trallian, one of the Greek. 


‘Writers. that flourished after Galen: shewing that 


these Authors are far from deserving the imputa- 
tion of mere compilers,” &c. Two other medical 
works which are sometimes attributed to Alexander — 
Trallianus (viz. a Collection of Medical and Physi- 
cal Problems, and a treatise on Fevers) are noticed — 
under ALEXANDER APHRODISIENSIS. (Freind’s 


Hist. of Physic, whose words have been sometimes : 


borrowed ; ‘Fabricius, Bibl. Grace. vol. xii. p.593, 
sq. ed. vet.; 
cae, tom. i.; Sprengel, Fist: de la Méd. tom. i; 
Isensee, Geschichte der Medicin ; Choulant, Hand- 
buch der Biicherhunde fiir die Aeltere Medicin.) - 

| [W A. GJ 


ALEXANDER (Adgfen8pos), of Tarcnoniumt 


in Aetolia, was commander of the Aetolians in’ 
B.c. 218 and 219. He attacked the rear of the | 
army of Philip on his return from Thermus, but 
the attempt was unsuccessful, and many Aetolians 
fell. (Polyb. v: 183). 606 [LSJ 
| ALEXANDER” ZEBINA 
(AréZavdpos ZaSivas), the son of a merchant 


named Protarchus, was set up by Polat Physcon, x 


king of Egypt, as a pretender to the crown of the 
Greek kingdom of Syria shortly after the death of 


Antiochus Sidetes and the return of. Demetrius 


Nicator from his captivity among the Parthians, ` 
(B.C. 128.) Antioch, Apamea, and several other’ 
cities, disgusted with the tyranny of Demetrius, 


acknowledged the authority of Alexander, who 
“pretended to have been adopted by Antiochus 


Sidetes ; but he. never succeeded in obtaining z 
power over. the -whole of- Syria. In the earlier 


part of the. year 125 he defeated Demetrius, who Ee 
f Hed. to. 


Quinter’s | translation has been several | dle of 
of Egypt, eti up against. him Antiochus Grypus, a fae 
son of Demetrius, by whom he was defeated in 


Tyre and. was there killed; but in the mid- : 
me year Alexander’s patron, the king o 


Alexander fled to Antioch, where he — 


atiompted to plunder the temple of J uiten, in order. ee co 


Haller, Bibliotheca Medicinae Practi- — 


or ZABINAS. 


Clinton, Fasti iii, p. 334.) 


Se ae 


‘He was weak and effeminate, but sometimes gene- 


rous. His surname, Zebina, which means “a 


~ purchaséd slave,” was applied to him as a term of 


reproach, from a report that he had been bought 
| Several of his coins are 
extant. In the one figured below Jupiter is re- 


o by Ptolemy as a slave. 


presented on the reverse, holding in the right hand 
a small image of victory. z 
- (Justin. xxxix. 1,2; Joseph. Antig. xiii. 9, 105 


[P. S.J 


ALEXANDRA. [CASSANDRA] | 
ALEXANDRIDES (AAeZavdpiins) of Delphi, 
a Greek historian of uncertain date. If we may 
judge from the subjects on which his history is 
quoted as an authority, it would seem that his 
work was a history of Delphi. (Plut. Lysand. 18 ; 
- . “Schol. ad Eurip. Alcest. 1, where undoubtedly the 


“game person is meant, though the MS. reading is 
“Anaxandrides ; Schol. ad Aristoph. Plut. 926.) 
3 : [L. §.] 
` ALEXA’NOR (AdcZdvwp), a son of Machaon, 
and grandson of Aesculapius, who built to his sire 
a temple at Titane in the territory of Sicyon. He 
himself too was worshipped there, and sacrifices 
“were offered to him after sunset only. (Paus. ii. 
23. 94,11. § 6, &e.) aa] 
. -ALEXARCHUS (AaéZapxos), a Greek his- 
torian, who wrote a work on the history of Italy 
(Iradced), of which Plutarch (Parallel. 7) quotes 
the third book. Servius (ad Aen, ii. 334) men- 


‘tions an opinion of his respecting the origin of the 


names Epeirus and Campania, which unquestion- 
ably belonged to his work on Italy. The writer 
of this name, whom Plutarch mentions in another 
passage (De Is. et Os. p. 865), is probably a different 
person. | ve ELS: ] 
ALEXARCHUS (Aaégapyos). 1. A brother 
-of Cassander of Macedonia, who is mentioned as 
-othe founder of a town called Uranopolis, the site 
of which is unknown. Here he is said to have 
introduced a number of words of his own coinage, 


which, though very expressive, appear to have 


been regarded as a kind of slang. (Athen. iii, p. 98.) 


2, A Corinthian, who, while the Lacedaemo-. 
=- plans were fortifying Deceleia in Attica, B. c. 413, 


and were sending an expedition to Sicily, was 

entrusted with the command of 600 hoplites, with 

_ whom he joined the Sicilian expedition. (Thucyd. 
VBI GY Saupe eS TES] 


- k a “ALE'XIAS (Anezlas), an ancient Greek physi- 


cian, who was a pupil of Thrasyas of Mantinea, 


‘and lived probably about the middle of the fourth | 
Theophrastus mentions 


century before Christ. | 
_ him as having lived shortly before his time (Hist. 


s 


327. 


ALEXIS: O 


ties and acquirements. =- 


~ to pay his troops; but the people rose against him | Plant. ix. 16. § 8), and speaks highly of his abili- 
-> and drove him out of the city. He soon fell into | | 
the hands of robbers, who delivered him up to | 
Antiochus, by whom he was put to death, B. c. 122. 


(W.A. G] 


ALEXTCACUS (Anegixanos), the averter of 
eyil, is a surname given by the Greeks to several 


deities, as—Zeus (Orph. De Lapid. Prooem. i.),— 
to Apollo, who was worshipped under this name 


by the Athenians, because he was believed to have ; 
stopped the plague which raged at Athens in the 
time of the Peloponnesian war (Paus. i. 3. § 3, 


vii. 41. § 5),—and to Heracles. (Lactant. v. 3.) 
| l [L. S. 
ALEXICLES (AAeZxAjs), an Athenian a 

ral, who belonged to the oligarchial or Lacedaemo- 

nian party at Athens. After the revolution of B. c. 

411, he and several of his friends quitted the city 

and went to their friends at Deceleia. But he was 

afterwards made prisoner in Peiraceus, and sen- 
tenced to death for his participation in the guilt of 

Phrynichus. (Thucyd. viii. 92; Lycurg. in Leoer. 

p. 164.) Be aus | [L.S.] 
ALEXICRATES (Adczixpdrns),a Pythagorean 

philosopher who lived at the time of Plutarch, and 

whose disciples continued to observe the ancient 
diet of the Pythagoreans, abstaining from fish alto- 


gether. (Plut. Sympos. viii. p. 728.) | Another 


person of this name occurs in Plutarch, Pyrrh. 5.) 

ALE'XIDA (AAegin), a daughter of Amphi- 

araus, from whom certain divinities called Elasii 

( *EAdovol, ie. the averters of epileptic fits) were 

believed to be descended. (Plut. Quaest. Gr. 23.) 
[L. 8.] 


ALEXI'NUS (AdAéézivos), a philosopher of the — 
Dialectic or Megarian school and a disciple of Eu- 
bulides [Evcripss], from his eristic propensities _ 
facetiously named. “EAeyZivos, who lived about the | 
beginning of the third century before Christ. He 


was a native of Elis, and a contemporary of Zeno. 
From Elis he went to Olympia, in the vain hope, 
it is said, of founding a sect which might be called 
the Olympian ; but his disciples soon became dis- 
gusted with the unhealthiness of the place and 
their scanty means of subsistence, and left him 


with a single attendant. None of his doctrines 
have been preserved to us, but from the brief men- 


tion made of him by Cicero (dead. ‘ti. 24), he 
seems to have dealt in sophistical puzzles, like 
the rest of his sect. Athenaeus (xv. p. 696, e.) 
mentions a paean which he wrote in honour of 
Craterus, the Macedonian, and which was sung at 
Delphi to the sound of the lyre. Alexinus also 


wrote against Zeno, whose professed antagonist he 
was, and against Ephorus the historian. Diogenes 


Laertius has preserved some lines on his leath, 
which was occasioned by his being pierced with 
a reed while swimming in the Alpheus. (Diog. 
Laert, ii. 109,110.) | : {B. J.] 
ALEXION, an ancient physician, who was pro- 
bably (judging from his name) a native of Greece; 


he was a friend of Cicero, who praises his medical 
skill, and deeply laments his sudden. death, B. c. 
44. (Ad Att. vii. 2, xiii, 25, xv. 1d 2.) [W.A.G.] 
= ALEXY'PPUS (Adéturos), an ancient Greek 
‘physician, who is mentioned by Plutarch (Alex, — 
|c. 41) as having received a letter from Alexander 
himself, to thank him for having cured Peucestas, 
| one of his officers, of an illness, probably about B. c.. 


TW AG GET oo 


ALEXIS (“Adegs). 1. A comic poet, born at 
Thurii, in Magna Graecia (Suidas s. v.”AA.), but 


admitted subsequently to the privileges of an 


ee a a 


the table. (Athen. viii. p. 344.) 
_ Plutarch (De Senis Administ. Reipubl. p. 785, b.), 
he expired upon the stage while being crowned as 


| | xii. p, 540, d.) : 


a 


eS A ALEXIS. 


(Suidas s. v. “AAeéis; Proleg. Aristoph. p. xxx.) 
When he was born we are not expressly told, but 
he lived to the age of 106 (Plut. Defect. Orac. 
p. 420, ¢.), and was living at least as late as 
B. c. 288. Now the town of Thurii was de- 
stroyed by the Lucanians about B. c. 390. It is 
therefore not at all unlikely that the parents of 
Alexis, in order to escape from the threatened de- 
struction of their city, removed shortly before with 
their little son to Athens. Perhaps therefore we 
may assign about B. c. 394 as the date of the 
birth of Alexis. He had a son Stephanus, who 
also wrote comedies. (Suidas 7. e) He appears 
to have been rather addicted to the pleasures of 
According to 


victor. By the old grammarians he is commonly 
called a writer of the middle comedy, and frag- 
ments and the titles of many of his plays confirm 
this statement. Still, for more than 30 years he 
was contemporary with Philippides, Philemon, Me- 
nander, and Diphilus, and several fragments shew 
that he also wrote pieces which would be classed 
with those of the new comedy. He was a re- 
markably prolific writer. Suidas says he wrote 
245 plays, and the titles of 113 have come down 
tous. The Meports, ’AyxvaAiwv, ’Oduumiddupos, 


and Tapderros, in which he ridiculed Plato, were 


probably exhibited as early as tbe 104th Olym- 


piad. The ’Ay@vs, in which he ridiculed Mis- 


golas, was no doubt written while he was alive, 


~ and Aeschines (e. Timarch. pp. 6—8) in B. c. 345, 


speaks of him as then living. The ’AdeAmol and 


` Sroariérns, in which he satirized Demosthenes, 


were acted shortly after B. c. 343. The“Imros, 


in which he alluded to the decree of Sophocles 


against the philosophers, in B. c. 316. The 
Tlvpavves in B.c. 312. The Papuarorwan and 
‘YoSodAiuatos in B. c. 306. As might have been 
expected in a person who wrote so much, the same 
passage frequently occurred in several plays; nor 


mentioned by Pliny (xxxiv. 8. s. 19) as one of 


the pupils of Polycletus. Pausanias (vi. 3. § 3) 
mentions an artist. of the same name, a native of — 
Sicyon, and father of the sculptor Cantharus. It 
cannot be satisfactorily settled whether these are . 
the same, or different persons. Pliny’s. account 


implies that he had the elder Polycletus in view, — 


in which case Alexis could not have flourished 
later than Ol. 95 (B. c. 400), whereas Eutychides, . 
under whom Cantharus studied, flourished about 
O1. 120, B. c. 300. (Pliny, HN. xxxiv. 8. s. 
19.) I£ the two were identical, as Thiersch 
(Epochen der bild. Kunst. p. 276) thinks, we must 
suppose either that Pliny made a mistake, and that 
Alexis studied under the younger Polycletus, or. 
else that the Eutychides, whose date is given by 
Pliny, was not the artist under whom Cantharus- 
studied. ne TORMI 
ALEXIS or ALEXIUS I. COMNE'NUS | 
(“Adrckis , or Aréžios Kouvnyós), emperor of Con- — 
stantinople, was: most probably born in A. D. 1048. 
He was the son of John Comnenus, and the 
nephew of the emperor Isaac Comnenus, and re- 
ceived a careful education from his mother Anna. 
He accompanied the emperor Romanus Diogenes - 
in the war against Alp-Arslan, sultan of the Turks- 
Seljuks, and was present at the battle of Malaz- 
kerd, where this emperor was made a prisoner by 
the sultan. After the deposition of Romanus Dio- ` 
genes in 1071, Alexis Comnenus and his elder - 
brother Isaac joined the party of the new emperor, 
Michael VII. Ducas, who employed Alexis against 
the rebels who had produced great disturbances in, 
Asia Minor. In this war Alexis distinguished him- 


self as a successful general, and shewed that extra- = 


ordinary shrewdness which afterwards became the _ 

principal feature of his character. He defended 
Michael VII. against the rebel Nicephorus Bota- 
niates, but the cause of Michael having become hope- 
less, he readily joined the victorious rebel, who be~ 


came emperor under the title of Nicephorus III. in | 


1077. The authority of Nicephorus ITI. was disobey- 
ed by several rebels, among whom Nicephorus 
Bryennius in Epeirus was the most dangerous; but 


did he scruple sometimes to borrow from other | Alexis defeated them one after the other, and the — 


poets, as, for example, from Eubulus. (Athen. i. 
p- 25, £.) Carystius of Pergamus (ap. Athen. vi. 
p. 235, e.) says he was the first who invented the 
part of the parasite. This is not quite correct, as 
it had been introduced before him by Epicharmus ; 


but he appears to have been the first who gave it 
the form in which it afterwards appeared upon the 


stage, and to have been very happy in his exhibi- 
tion of it. His wit and elegance are praised by 


Athenaeus (iip. 59, £.), whose testimony is con- 


firmed by the extant. fragments. A considerable 


list of peculiar words and forms used by him is 
given by Meineke. His plays were frequently 
_ translated by the Roman comic writers. (Gell. ii. 
28.) The fragments we. possess of his plays have 


heen preserved chiefly by Athenaeus and Stobaeus. 
(Meineke, Fragm. Com. vol. i. pp. 874—403; 
Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, under the years. above 


given; Fabricius, Bibl, Gr. vol. ii. p. 406, &e.) 
_ 2. A writer mentioned by Athenaeus (x. p.418). 
as the author of a treatise rep) Avrapxelas, = 


3. A Samian, the author of an historical work 


` called Záuot Npor or Qpor Zapiarol (Samian An- 
nals), which Athenaeus quotes. (xiii. p. 572, fe 


grateful emperor conferred upon him the title of — 


€ Sebastos.” Alexis was then considered as the first. he 


general of the Byzantine empire, but his military re- 
nown made him suspected in the eyes of the emperor, 
who kept him at Constantinople and tried to get 


rid of him by base intrigues, But Alexis opposed in- oe 


trigues to intrigues, and as he was not only the most - 
gallant, but also the most artful among his shrewd. ` 


countrymen, he outdid the emperor, who at last B ee 


gave orders, that his eyes should be put out. 
Alexis now fled to the army on the Danube, and 


| was proclaimed emperor by the troops. Assisted © 
| by his brother Isaac, who acted with great gene- 


rosity, Alexis marched to Constantinople, obtained — 


possession of the city by a stratagem, deposed the > | nae 


emperor, and ascended the throne in 1081. 


|. The Byzantine empire was then at the point of — 
ruin. While Alexis carried on the war against 


the rebel Nicephorus Bryennius, and afterwards 


‘during his forced sojourn at Constantinople, and ` 
| the time of his differences with Nicephorus IIT, ` 
‘greatest prince of the Seljuks, had conquered the — 
| Byzan 


Shah, the son of Alp-Arslan, and the — 


tine part of Asia Minor, which he ceded to- 
sin Solim4n. ‘The Bulgarians threatened to 
Wem eee ee a ee 


o Ce. a a ALEXIS 02. gap eee 
< Athenian citizen, and enrolled in the deme Olov, |- ALEXIS (“AAcéis), a sculptor and statuary, 
‘belonging to the tribe Leontis. (Steph. Byz. s. v.) | aon 

“He was the uncle and instructor of Menander. 


-invade Thrace, and Robert Guiscard, duke of 


Apulia, with a mighty host of Norman knights, had 
_ crossed the Adriatic and laid siege to Durazzo, the 
-. ancient. Dyrrachium. In this critical position 

Alexis evinced extraordinary activity. He con- 


cluded peace with the Seljuks, ceding Asia to: 


-them ; he made an alliance with Venice and Henry 


-> IV., emperor of Germany ; and he sold the sacred 


vessels of the churches to pay his troops. His 
struggle with the Normans was long and bloody, 


but famine, diseases, civil troubles, and a powerful . 


diversion of Henry IV., compelled the Normans to 
, leave Epeirns in 1084, During this time the Sel- 
-juks had recommenced hostilities, and threatened 
to block up Constantinople with a fleet constructed 
by Greek captives. In this extremity Alexis 
implored the assistance of the European princes. 
The conquest of Jerusalem by the Seljuks, the 
interruption of the pious pilgrimages to the holy 
grave, and the vexations which the Christians in 
the East had to endure from the infidels, had pro- 
‘duced an extraordinary excitement among the 
nations in Europe. The idea of rescuing the town 
of our Saviour became popular ; the pope and the 
princes shewed themselves favourable to such an 
expedition, and they resolved upon it after the 


ambassadors of Alexis had related to them at | 


Piacenza in 1095 the hopeless state of the Chris- 
tians in Asia, The first Crusaders appeared in 


ALEXIS. 


The life of Alexis -has been carefully, though me 


very partially, described by his daughter, Anna. 
Comnena, in her Alewias, which is the principal 
source concerning this emperor. (Comp. Glycas, p. 
4; Albertus Aquensis, ii. 9-19; Wilhelmus Tyrensis,. 
ii. 5, 23 3 comp. S. F. Wilken, “ Rerum ab Alexio 
I., Joanne, Manuele et Alexio II. Comnenis gesta- 
rum libri quatuor,” Heidelberg, 1811.) [W. P.] 
ALEXIS or ALE/XIUS Il. COMNE’NUS 
("Arctis or *AAéEos Kopynvds), emperor of Con- 
stantinople, the son of the emperor Manuel Com- 
nenus, was born in 1167, according to Nicetas. 
In 1179, he married Agnes or Anna, the daughter 
of king Louis VII. of France, and succeeded. his 
father in 1180, under the guardianship of his mo- 
ther Maria, the. daughter of Raymond, prince of © 
Antioch. They both became victims of the ambi- 
tion of Andronicus Comnenus, who first compelled 
the young emperor to sign the death of his mother, 
and then put Alexis to death in 1183; whereupon 
he succeeded him on the throne. (Nicetas, Alexis 
Manuel. Comn. fil.; comp. Ducange, Familiae By- 
zantinae, p. 188.) [W. P.] 
ALEXIS or ALE/XTUS TII. A’NGELUS 
(“Arczis or “AAs “Ayyedos), the brother of the 
emperor Isaac IT. Angelus, whom he deposed and 
blinded in 1195. Being a descendant of Alexis I. 
Comnenus by Theodora, the youngest daughter of 
the latter, he assumed the family-name of his 


Constantinople in 1096.. They were commanded | great ancestor, and is therefore commonly called 
by Peter the Hermit and Walter the Pennyless, | Alexis Angelus-Comnenus. In 1197 and 1198, he 


and were rather a band of vagabonds than an 
army. Alexis hastened to send them over to 


Asia, where they were massacred by the Turks. 


-. Soon after them came a powerful army, command- 
ed. by Godfrey of Bouillon, and their continued 
stay in the neighbourhood of Constantinople gave 

occasion to serious differences between the Latins 
and the Greeks. However Alexis, by the alternate 
use of threats and persuasions, not only succeeded 

-in getting rid of the dangerous foreigners by carry- 
ing them over to Asia, but also managed the pride 
of Godfrey of Bouillon and his turbulent barons 
with so much dexterity, that they consented to 
take the oath of vassalage for those provinces 


which they might conquer in Asia, and promised 


to restore to the emperor the Byzantine territories, 


which had been taken by the Seljuks. In his 


turn he promised to assist them in their enterprise 
with a strong army, but the dangerous state of the 
empire prevented him from keeping his word. 
However, in proportion as the Crusaders, in 1097, 
advanced into Asia, Alexis followed them with a 
chosen body, and thus gradually reunited with his 
_- empire Nicaea, Chios, Rhodes, Smyrna, Ephesus, 
Sardes, and finally all Asia Minor. The descend- 
auts of Bohemond, prince of Antioch, did homage 
to Alexis, to whom they restored Tarsus and 
‘Malmistra. During the latter years of his reign, 
„Alexis was occupied with consolidating the do- 


ee ‘mestie peace of his empire, which was then often. 
-o disturbed by religious troubles. He died in 1118, 


at the age of seventy, and his successor was his 


son John, generally called Calo-Joannes.. © = | cireumste : 
his father-in-law to a monastery at Nicaea. (1210.) 
There Alexis ITI. died some years after at an- 


<<. Alexis was the author of a work. entitled. 


~ Aoyapuer}, which was published in the 4th volume 


of the Analecta. Graeca, Par. 1688, and also from 


a later manuscript by Gronovius at the end of his 
work De Sesterttis, Lugd. Bat. 1691. Respecting 


the ecclesiastical edicts of Alexius, several of which 
are extant, see Fabric. Bibl, Graec. vii. pe 729. — 


f * 


‘sultan. of Koniah, 


carried on war with Persia and the Seljuks of 
Koniah, but his armies were defeated. Being — 
base, rapacious, and cruel, he incurred the hatred 
and contempt of his subjects, and prepared his ` 
ruin. He lost the crown through his nephew, 
Alexis, the son of Isaac II. Angelus, who, having - 
escaped from Constantinople, succeeded in per- 
suading the Crusaders assembled in Venice to 
make an expedition against the usurper. Amount- 
ing to 20,000 men, and commanded by Dandolo, 
doge of Venice, they attacked Constantinople in 
the month of July, 1203; but before they had- 
taken this city, Alexis ILI. abandoned his palace 
and fled to Italy, carrying with him 10,000 pounds 
of gold. After his flight, Constantinople was oc- 
cupied by the Crusaders, who recognised as em- 
perors the blinded Isaac and his son Alexis. 
fAvexis IV.] He afterwards returned to Greece, 
and treacherously blinded the emperor Alexis 
V. Murzuphlus, who after his deposition in 


(1204, had fled to Alexis ITI., whose daughter 


he had married. Meanwhile, Theodore Lascaris 
succeeded in making himself independent at Nicaea, 
but was involved in a war with Ghayath-ed-din, 
In 1210, Alexis III. fled to 
this sultan, and persuaded him to support his 


‘claims to the throne of Byzantium, and to declare 


war against. Theodore Lascaris. The war proved 


| fatal for the sultan, who was killed in the battle of- 
Antioch, and Alexis III. was made prisoner. 
Theodore Lascaris had married Anna Angela-Com- 
nena, the second daughter of Alexis IIL., but this 


circumstance did not prevent him from confining. 


advanced age; the exact year of his birth is 
not known. (Nicetas, Alexis Angelus, Isaactus 


Angelus, ii. 8, &c.; Lsaacius et Alea. fil. c.l; 
Villehardouin, De la Conqueste de Constantinoble, 


Paris, 1838, c: 51, 56, &c.) 


= TW. P.] ; 


death by his order. 


ALEXIUS. 


"ALEXIS or ALE/XIUS IV. A'NGELUS 


(Aneks or *"Ardtios “AyyeAos), was the son of the 


emperor Isaac TI. Angelus. It is mentioned under 


.Avexis III. that, after the deposition of this em- 
peror, he and his father were placed on the throne 
by the Crusaders. Alexis IV. was crowned toge- 
ther with Isaac IT. on the 29th of July, 1208, 
and, to secure himself on the throne, engaged the 
Crusaders to continue at Constantinople. He had 

romised them to put an end to the schism of the 
Greek Church, but did not do anything for that 

purpose, nor did he fulfil his other engagements 
towards the Crusaders. At the same time, he did 
not understand how to maintain his dignity among 
the turbulent and haughty barons of Italy, France, 
and Flanders, who were assembled in his capital. 
Serious differences consequently arose between him 
and his deliverers. Alexis Ducas, surnamed Mur- 
guphlus, an ambitious and enterprising man, took 
advantage of these troubles, and suddenly seized 
the crown. By his order Alexis IV. was put to 
death on the 28th of January, 1204; Isaac IT. 
died of grief. (Nicetas, Isaacius Angelus, iii. c. 8, 


&0.; Isaacius et Alexis fil. ; Villehardouin, Ibid. c.. 


51, 56, 60, &c., 102—107.) [W. P.] 
ALEXIS or ALE/XIUS V. DUCAS (‘Areézis 
or AAgEos Aoúra), surnamed “ MURZUPHLUS,” on 
account of the close junction of his shagey eye- 
brows, was crowned emperor of Constantinople on 
the 8th of February, 1204, after having been pre- 
sent at the murder of Alexis IV., who was put to 
His earlier life is almost un- 
known. Nicetas, however, states, that he had 
always been rapacious and voluptuous; on the 
other hand, he was a man of great courage and 
energy. Immediately after he had usurped the 
throne, the. Crusaders, who were still assembled 
under the walls of Constantinople, laid siege to this 
city. Alexis V. disdained to conclude peace with 
them on dishonourable conditions, and prepared 
for resistance, in which he was vigorously assisted. 
by Theodore Lascaris. However, courage suddenly 
abandoned him, and he fled to the deposed em- 
peror Alexis LHI., whose daughter Eudoxia Angela- 
Comnena he had just married. 
was taken by storm by the Crusaders (12th of 


April, 1204), who, after having committed those | 


horrors, of which Nicetas, an eye-witness, gives 
such an emphatical description, chose Baldwin, 
count of Flanders, emperor of Constantinople, but 
leaving him only the fourth part of the empire. 
After being deprived of sight by his father-in-law, 
Alexis V. fled to the Morea, but was arrested and 
carried to Constantinople, where the Crusaders put 
him to death by casting him from the top of the 
Theodosian column. (1204.) (Nicetas, Murzuphlus; 
dsaaeius Angelus et Alex. fil. c. 4, 5; Geste Fran- 


corum, €. 94; Villehardouin, Zid. c. 51, 56, 60, 


&e. 98, 106, 113—115, 197, Ke. ) . [We Pe 
-ALEXIUS ARISTE/NUS (‘Anéttos *Apiorn- 
_vés), Oeconomus of the Great Church at Constan- 


tinople, flourished a. D. 1166, in which year he |. 
was present at the Council of Constantinople. He | 


edited a Synopsis Canonum with scholia, which is 


given by Bishop Beveridge in his Pandectae Cano- | 
mum, Oxon. 1672, fol. vol. ii. post pag. 188, and | 
Other works by him are quoted. |. 


vol. i. p. l, &e: 


Constantinople 
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ALIMENTUS. gl 


‘triarch A: D. 1025. In a D. 1034 he crowned 7 


Michael IV. the favourite of Zoë, who, to make 
way for him, procured the death of her husband, 
the Emperor Romanus. He thwarted the attempts 
of John (the emperor's brother) to gain the patri- 
archal see (A. D. 1036), and died a. D. 1043. De- 
crees of his are extant, ap. Jus Gr. Rom. vol. i. 


lib. iv. p. 250, Leunclay. Francof. 1596. See 
Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vol. xi. p. 558. AGI 


ALE’XTUS (AAgé:08), Metropolitan of NICAEA, 
composed a Canon or Hymn on St. Demetrius the 
Martyr.. It is uncertain when he lived. The 
canon is in manuscript. See Lambecius, Biblioth. 
Vindobon. vol. v. p. 599, ed. Kollar. [A.J.Q] 

ALEXON (Aadgéwv), an Achaean who served in 
the Carthaginian garrison at Lilybaeum while it 
was besieged by the Romans in B. €. 250. During 
this siege some of the Gallic mercenaries engaged 
in the service of the Carthaginians formed the plan 
of betraying the fortress into the hands of the Ro- 
mans. But Alexon, who had on a former occasion 
saved the town of Agrigentum from a similar 
attempt of treacherous mercenaries, now acted. in 
the same faithful spirit, and gave information of the 
plot to the Carthaginian commander Himilco.. He 
also assisted him in inducing the mercenaries to 
remain faithful and resist the temptations offered by 
their comrades. (Polyb. i. 43, ii. 7.) [L. S.] 

ALEXON MYNDIUS. [ALzxanper MYN- 
DIUS. ] a 

ALFE'NUS VARUS. [Varus.] 

A'LFIUS FLAVUS. [Fravus.] an eo" 

ALGOS (“Adyos), is used by Hesiod (Theog. 
227) in the plural, as the personification of sorrows | 
and griefs, which are there represented as the 
daughters of Eris. [L. S] 

ALIACMON. [PALAESTINUS.] 


L. ALIENUS, plebeian aedile B. c. 454, ac 
cused Veturius, the consul of the former year, on 
account of selling the booty which had been gained 
in war, and 
(Liv. ii. 831.) 


ALIENUS 


placing the amount in the aerarium. | 


See Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vol. xi. p. 280... LA. J. C.] | hov 


© ALEXIUS (Aaééws), Patriarch of Constan- | 
`- TINOPLE; a member of the monastery of Studius | 
(founded a, D. 460), succeeded’ Eustathius as Pa- | 


` This difference is the more important in an histo- 
_Yical-view, from Alimentus having written on the 


old Roman calendar and having carefully ex- 
amined the most ancient Etruscan and Roman 


chronology. It is ingeniously accounted for by | 


Niebuhr, by supposing our author to have re- 
duced the ancient cyclical years, consisting of. 
ten months, ‘to an equivalent number of common 


years of twelve months. Now, the pontiffs 


reckoned 182 cyclical years before the reign of 
Tarquinins Priscus, from which time, according to 
Julius Gracchanus, the use of the old calendar was 
discontinued. ‘The reduction makes a difference 


of 22 years, for 132— a 22, and 22 years, 


added to the era of Polybius and Nepos, viz. Ol. 
7. 2, bring us to the very date of Alimentus, Ol. 
1204. - | 
-Alimentus composed a treatise De Officio Juris- 
consulti, containing at least two books ; one book 
De Verbis priscis, one De Consulum Potestate, one 
De Comitiis, one De Fastis, two, at least, Mystago- 
giton, and several De Re Militari. In the latter 
work he handles the subjects of military levies, of 
the ceremonies of declaring war, and generally of 
the Jus Feciale, (Gell. xvi. 4; Voss. Hist. Gir. iv. 


13, fn. Hist. Lat. i, 4; F. Lachmann, de Fontib. | 


Histor. Tit. Livii Com. i. 17, 4to. 1822; Zimmern, 
Rom. Reehts-gesch. i. § 73.) » (eT Ge] 
 ALIMENTUS, M. CI'/NCIUS, tribune of the 
plebs B. c. 204, proposed in his tribuneship the law 
known by the name of Cineia Lex de Donis et 
Muneribus, or Muneralis Lex, (Liv. xxxiv. 4; 
Cic. Cato, 4, de Orat. ii. 71, ad Alt, i. 20; Festus, 
gv Muneralis.) This law was confirmed in the 
time of Augustus. (Dict. of Ant. s.v. Cincia Lex.) 
< ALIPHE’RUS or HALIPHE’RUS (AAlgnpos), 
one of the sons of Lycaon, killed by Zeus with a 
flash of lightning for their insolence. (Apollod. iti. 
8 § 1.) The town of Aliphera or Alipheira in 
>. Aveadia was believed to have been founded by 
= him, and to have derived its name from him. 
< (Paus. viii. 3. § 1, 26.$4; Steph. Byz. s. v. "AAI 
peipa.) | (L. $.] 
ALITTA or ALILAT Ç AAiTTa or’ AAiAdr), the 
name by which, according to Herodotus (i. 131, iii. 
8), the Arabs called Aphrodite Urania. [L. $.] 
_ ALLECTUS, was raised to the highest digni- 
ties in Britain during the dominion of Carausius, 
but the crimes which he committed, and the fear 
of punishment on account of them, led him in a. D. 
293 to murder Carausius and assume the impe- 
rial title in Britain for himself. He enjoyed his 
honours for three years, at the end of which Con- 
- stantius sent Asclepiodotus with an army and fleet 
against him. Allectus was defeated in A. D. 296, 


and Britain was thus cleared of usurpers. (Aurel. 


- Viet. de Caes. 39 ; Eutrop. ix. 14.) On the an- 
.. mexed coin the inscription is Imp. C. ALLECTUS. 
Pa E Ave. | [LSF 
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is spoken of by him in high terms, He was the 


<. legate of Q. Cicero in Asia, B. c. G0 (Cie. ad Que 


Fy. i. 1. § 3), and praetor in B. c. 49. 
| 15.) In the following year, he had the province — 
of Sicily, and sent to Caesar, who was then in 
Africa, a large body of troops. 


of Cicero’s, who 


ALOEIDAB: o ATAA 
(Ad Att. x 


He continued in 
Sicily till s. c. 47, and received the title of pro- 
consul, Two of Cicero’s letters are addressed to 
him. (Hirt. Bell. Afr. 2, 34; Cic. ad Fam. xiii. 
78, 79.) His name occurs on a coin, which has 
on one side C. Cars. Imp. Cos. ITER, and on the 
other A. ALLIENVS Procos. | 

2. Was sent by Dolabella, B.C. 43, to bring to. 
him the legions which were in Egypt.. On his re- 
turn from Egypt with four legions, he was sur- 
prised by Cassius in Palestine, who was at the 
head of eight legions. As his forces were so infe- 
rior, Allienus joined Cassius. (Appian, B. C. iii. 
78, iv. 59; Cic. Phil, xi. 12,13; Cassius, ap. Cie. 
ad Fam. xii. 11, 12.) This Allienus may perhaps 
be the same person as No. l. | 

ALLU’CIUS, a prince of the Celtiberi, betrothed 
to a most beautiful virgin, who was taken prisoner. 
by Scipio in Spain, B. c. 209. Scipio generously 
gave her to Allucius, and refused the presents her 
parents offered him. The story is beautifully told 
in Livy (xxvi. 50), and is also related by other 
writers. (Polyb. x. 19; Val. Max. iv. 8. § 1; SiL 
Ital. xv. 268, &c.) 3 | 

ALMO, the god of a river in the neighbourhood 
of Rome, who, like Tiberinus and others, were 
prayed to by the augurs. In the water of Almo 
the statue of the mother of the gods used to be 
washed. (Cic. de Nai. Deor. iii. 20; comp. Varro, 
de Ling. Lat. v. 71, ed. Miller.) [L. $.] 

ALMOPS ("“AApor), a giant, the son of Poseidon: 
and Helle, from whom the district of Almopia and 
its inhabitants, the Almopes in Macedonia, were. 
believed to have derived their name. (Steph. Byz. 
s: v. “AAuwrrla,) [L. S.] 

ALOEIDAE, ALOVADAE, or ALO'ADAE 
CArwetdou, AAwiddau or Aidaa), are patronymic 
forms from Aloeus, but are used to designate the 
two sons of his wife Iphimedeia by Poseidon : viz. 
Otus and Ephialtes. The Aloeidae are renowned 
in the earliest stories of Greece for their extraor- 


‘dinary strength and daring spirit. When they 


were nine years old, each of their bodies measured 
nine cubits in breadth and twenty-seven in height. 
At this early age, they threatened the Olympian 
gods with war, and attempted to pile mount Ossa 
upon Olympus, and Pelion upon Ossa. They 
would have accomplished their object, says Homer, 
had they been allowed to grow up to the age of 
manhood; but Apollo destroyed them before their 


beards began to appear. (Od. xi. 305, &c.) In 


the Iliad (v. 385, &c.; comp. Philostr. de Vit. Soph. 
ii. 1.§1) the poet relates another feat of their 
early age. They put the god Ares in chains, and 
kept him imprisoned for thirteen months; so that . 
he would have perished, had not Hermes been in- 


formed of it by Eriboea, and secretly liberated the - 
prisoner. The same stories are related by Apollo- 


dorus (i. 7. § 4), who however does not make them 


| perish in the attempt upon Olympus. According 
| to him, they actually piled the mountains upon 
one another, and threatened to change land into 


sea and sea into land. They are further said to- 
have grown every year one cubit in. breadth and 


three in height. As another proof of their daring, | 


it is related, that Ephialtes: sued for the hand of 


Hera, and Otus for that of Artemis. But this led 
to their destruction in the island of Naxos. (Comp. 


ao = ALOPE. ~ Pig an, a “AD PHEDUS. oo oo ABB 
‘Pind. Pyth. iv. 156, &c.) Here Artemis appeared | in Thessaly, was believed to have derived its name `. 
to them inthe form of a stag, and ran between | from her. (Pherecyd. ap. Steph. Byz. s. v. AAdrn, 
the two brothers, who, both aiming at the animal | where, however, Philonides speaks of an Alope as 
a daughter of Actor.) There was a monument of 
Alope on the road from Eleusis to Megara, on the 
spot where she was believed to have been killed 
by her father. (Paus. i. 39.§3.) [LS] 
ALO’/PECUS. [Asrrapacus.] = - 
ALORCUS, a Spaniard in Hannibal’s army, 
who was a friend and hospes ef the Saguntines, | 
went into Saguntum, when the city was reduced 
to the last extremity, to endeavour to persuade the 
inhabitants to accept Hannibal’s terms. (Liv. xxi. 
12, &e. | 7 , l 
ALEHARA, ALPHEATA, or ALPHETU’SA 
CAAgata, “AAdeata, or "AApeodoa), a surname of 
Artemis, which she derived from the river god 
: Alpheius, who loved her, and under which she 
was worshipped at Letrini in Elis (Paus. vi. 22. § 
5; Strab. vili. p. 343), and in Ortygia. (Schol. 
ad Pind. Pyth. i. 12, Nem. i. 3.) [L S] 
ALPHEIAS, a name by which Ovid (Met v. 
487) designates the nymph of the Sicilian well 
Arethusa, because it was believed to have a sub- 
terraneous communication with the river Alpheius, © 
in Peloponnesus, 4 Sal 
ALPHEIUS or ALPHEUS (AAdgedds or. 
"AAgeds), the god of the river Alpheius in Pelo- 
ponnesus, a son of Oceanus and Thetys. (Pind. 
Nem. i. 1; Hes. Theog. 338.) According to 
Pausanias (v. 7. § 2) Alpheius was a passionate 
hunter and fell in love with the nymph Arethusa, 
but she fled from him to the island of Ortygia — 
near Syracuse, and metamorphosed herself into a 
well, whereupon Alpheius became a river, which | 
flowing from Peloponnesus under the sea to Or- 
tygia, there united its waters with those of the 
well Arethusa. (Comp. Schol. ad Pind. Nem. i. 
3.) This story is related somewhat differently by 
being seen in Thessaly. (Philostr. i. 3.) The in- | Ovid. (Met. v. 572, &e) Arethusa, a fairnymph, 
terpretation of these traditions by etymologies from | once while bathing in the river Alpheius in Arca- 
@béw and Awd, which has been attempted dia, was surprised and pursued by the god; but > 


at the same time, shot each other dead. Hyginus 
(Fab. 28) relates their death in a similar manner, 
but makes Apollo send the fatal stag. (Comp. 
Callim. Hymn. in Dian. 264; Apollon. Rhod. i. 
484, with the Schol.). As a punishment for their l 
presumption, they were, in Hades, tied to a pillar 
with serpents, with their faces turned away from 
each other, and were perpetually tormented by 
the shrieks of an owl. (Munck, ad Hygin. l.¢.; 
Virg. Aen. vi. 582.) Diodorus (v. 50, &.), who 
does not mention the Homeric stories, contrives to 
give to his account an appearance of history. Ac- 
cording to him, the Aloeidae are Thessalian heroes 
who were sent out by their father Aloeus to fetch 
back their mother Iphimedeia and her daughter 
‘Pancratis, who had been carried off by Thracians. 
After having overtaken and defeated the Thracians 
in the island of Strongyle (Naxos), they settled 
there as rulers over the Thracians. But soon after, : 
they killed each other in a dispute which, had 
arisen between them, and the Naxians worshipped 
them as heroes. The foundation of the town of 
Aloium in Thessaly was ascribed to them. (Steph. 
Byz. s.v.) In all these traditions the Alocidae are 
represented as only remarkable for their gigantic 
physical strength ; but there is another story which 
places them in a different light. Pausanias (ix. 
29. $1) relates, that they were believed to have 
heen the first of all men who. worshipped. the 
. Muses on mount Helicon, and to have consecrated 
this mountain to them; but they worshipped only 
three Muses—Melete, Mneme, and Aoide, and 
_. founded the town of Ascra in Boeotia. Sepulchral 
- monuments of the Aloeidae were seen in the time 
of Pausanias (ix. 22. § 5) near the Boeotian town 
of Anthedon. Later times fabled of their bones 


modern scholars, is little satisfactory. [L. S.] Artemis took pity upon her and changed her into 
ALO’EUS (‘Adwevs), 1. A son of Poseidon | a well, which flowed under the earth to the island 
and Canace.. He married Iphimedeia, the daugh- | of Ortygia. (Comp. Serv. ad Virg. Hel. x. 43 
ter of Triops, who was in love with Poseidon, and 
used to walk by the sea-side, take her hands full 
of its water, and sprinkle her bosom with it. The 
two sons whom she had by Poseidon were called 
Aloeidae. (Hom. Z. v. 385, Od. xi. 805; Apollod. 
i 7.§ 4.) [ALOEIDAR.] 
2, A son of Helios by Circe or Antiope, who 
received from his father the sovereignty over the | 
district of Asopia. (Paus. ii. 1. § 6,3..§8.) [L.S.] 
A’LOPE (Adr), a daughter of Cercyon, 
who was beloved by Poseidon on account of her 
great beauty, and became by him the mother of 
a son, whom she exposed immediately after his 
birth. But a mare came and suckled the child 
until it was found by shepherds, who fell into a 
dispute as to who was to have the beautiful kingly 
attire of the boy. The case was brought before 
Cercyon, who, on recognising by the dress whose 
child the boy was, ordered Alope to be imprisoned 
. In order to be put to death, and her child to be ex- 
posed again. The latter was fed and found in the’ 
`- game manner as before, and the shepherds. called 
“him Hippothous. [Hiproruovs.] The body of 
‘Alope was changed by Poseidon into a well, which 
bore the same name. (Hygin. Fad. 187; Paus. i. 
-5 § 25 Aristoph. Av. 533.) The town of Alope 


i. 271, iv. 239 ; Lucian, Dial. Marin. 3.) Artemis, 


cording to other traditions, the object of the love of — 
Alpheius. Once, it is said, when pursued by himi — 
she fled to Letrini in Elis, and here she covered 


mud,..so that Alpheius could not discover or _ 
distinguish her, and was obliged to return. (Paus. ... 
vi, 22. § 5.) This occasioned the building of a 
temple of Artemis Alphaea at Letrini. . According 
to another version, the goddess: fled to Ortygia, 
where she had likewise a temple under the name ©- 
of Alphaea. (Schol. ad Pind. Pyth. ti. 12.) An. 
allusion to Alpheius* love of Artemis is also con- 
tained in the fact, that at Olympia the two divini- 


‘Schol. ad Pind. Ol. v.10.) In these accounts 


“Alpheius would make its reappea 


Virg: Aen. iii, 694; Stat. Silo. i 2, 2033 The 


who is here only mentioned incidentally, was, ac- ne 


her face and those of her companions (nymphs) with = 


ties had one altar in common. (Paus. v. 14. § 5; > 


| two or more distinct stories seem to be mixed up = o5 
together, but they probably originated in the 9 
popular belief, that there was a natural subterra- -> 
neous communication between the river Alpheius = 
things it was believed, that a cup thrown into the 
| ance in the well 

Arethusa in Ortygia. (Strab; vi. pe 270, vill pe 


ii. 12.) Plutarch (de Fluv. 19) gives an account 
which is altogether unconnected with those men- 
tioned above. According to him, Alpheius was a 
son of Helios, and killed his brother Cercaphus in 
a contest. Haunted by despair and the Erinnyes 


he leapt into the river Nyctimus which hence re- | 


ceived the name Alpheus. 
— ALPHE'NOR. [Nosr] 
= ALPHE'NUS VARUS. [Varus.] | 
ALPHESIBOEA (AAgeor6oia), 1. The mo- 
ther of Adonis. [Aponis.] | 
2, A daughter of Phegeus, who married Ale- 
: macon. [ALCMAEON.] 
8, According to Theocritus (iii. 45) a daughter 
of Bias, and the wife of Pelias. The latter, how- 


o [S] 


` ever; is usually called Anaxibia. 


4. An Indian nymph, who was passionately 
loved by Dionysus, but could not be induced to 
yield to his wishes, until the god changed himself 
Into a tiger, and thus compelled her by fear to 

allow him to carry her across the river Sollax, 
which from this cireumstance received the name of 
_ ‘Tigris, (Plut. de Fluv. 24.) <. [L.S] 

ALPHEUS MYTILENAEUS (‘Adgelos Mv- 

TiAnvatos), the author of about twelve epigrams 


in the Greek Anthology, some of which seem to’ 


point out the time when he wrote. In the seventh 
epigram (Jacobs) he refers to the state of the Ro- 
man empire, as embracing almost all the known 
oworld; in the ninth he speaks of the restored and 
flourishing city of Troy ; and in the tenth he al- 
ludes to an epigram by Antipater Sidonius. Now 
Antipater lived under Augustus, and Troy had re- 
ceived: great favours from Julius Caesar and Au- 
o gustus. (Strab. xiii. p. 889.) Hence it is not 
improbable that Alpheus wrote under Augustus. 
Tt is true that in the fourth epigram he addresses 
a certain Macrinus, but there is no reason to sup- 


pose that this was the emperor Macrinus. Ano- | 


ther difficulty has been started, on the ground that 
the eleventh epigram was inscribed, as. we learn 
from Pausanias (viii. 52. § 3), on the statue of 
Philopoemen in Tegea, and that it is very impro- 
bable that such a statue should have stood without 
an inscription till the time of Alpheus. But the 
simple fact is, that no reason can be discovered for 
attributing this epigram to Alpheus. (Jacobs, An- 
ihol. Grace. xiii, p. 839.) [P. S.] 
ALPHIUS AVYTUS. [Avrrus.] 
. ALPINUS, a name which Horace (Sat. i. 10. 
_ 36} gives in ridicule to a bombastic poet. He pro- 
= þably means M. Furius Bibaculus. [Breacunus.] 
©- ALPINUS MONTA’NUS, one of the Treviri, 
-the most powerful of the Belgie people, and the 
commander of a cohort in the army of Vitellius, 
‘was sent into Germany after the battle of Cremona, 
AD. 70. Together with his brother, D. Alpinus, 
he joined Civilis in the next year. (Tac. Hist. ili. 
db, dv 31, v.39.) [Crvimis] o ooo | 
- ALTHAEA (Ad@ala), a daughter of the Acto- 


«Tan king Thestius and Eurythemis, and sister of 
© Leda, Hypermnestra, Iphiclus, Euippus, &c. She 


was married to Oeneus, king of Calydon, by whom 


she became the mother of Troxeus, Thyreus, Cly- 
menus, and Meleager, and of two daughters, Gorge 


and Deïaneira. (Apollod. i. 7. § 10, 8 § 1.) 
Apollodorus states, that according to some, Mele- 
` Ager was regarded as the fruit of her intercourse 

With Ares, and that she was mother of Dei- 

eneira by Dionysus. (Comp. Hygin. Fab. 129, 


the government, (Herod. i. 16-22, 25, 
-The tomb (ofua) of Alyattes is mentioned by 
Herodotus (i. 93) as one of the wonders of Lydia. 


ALY ATTES. 


343 ; Senec. Quaest, Nat. iii. 26; Fulgent. Myth. 171,174.) Althaea is especially celebrated in 


| ancient story on account of the tragic fate of her 


son Meleager, who also became the cause of her 


death. Some say that she hung herself, others 
that she killed herself with a dagger. (Apollod, i. 


8. § 3; Ov. Met. viii. 445, &c.) [L. 8.] 
_ALTHE’MENES or ALTHAE'MENES ÇA- 
Onuévns or “AAGaimevns), a son of Catreus, king of 
Crete. In consequence of an. oracle, that Catreus 
would lose his life by one of his children, Althe- 
menes quitted Crete together with his sister Ane- 
mosyne, in order to avoid becoming the instrument 
of his father’s death. He landed in Rhodes at a 
place which he called Cretenia, and in remembrance 
of the god of his own native island, he erected on 
mount Atabyrus an altar to Zeus Atabyrius. His 
sister was seduced in Rhodes by Hermes, but 
Althemenes, disbelieving her account, killed her 
by kicking her with his foot. When Catreus had 
become advanced in years, he had an invincible 
desire to see his only son once more, and to place | 
his crown in his hands. He accordingly sailed to 
Rhodes. On his landing there, he and his com- 
panions were attacked by shepherds, who mistook 
them for pirates. During the ensuing struggle, 


Althemenes came to the protection of his subjects, 


and shot his own father dead. When he became 
aware of what he had done, he prayed to the gods, 
and was swallowed up by the earth. This is the | 
account of Apollodorus (iii, 2. § 1, &c.), with 
which Diodorus (v. 59) agrees in the main points, 
except that he represents. Althemenes as wander- 
ing about after the murder, and at last dying with 
grief. He adds, that the Rhodians subsequently 
worshipped him as a hero, Boe. a eee 
ALTHE’PUS ("AA@yros), a son of Poseidon 
and Leis, a daughter of Orus, king of Troezen. 
The territory of Troezen was called after him 
Althepia. In his reign Pallas and Poseidon dis- 
puted the possession of the-country with each 
other. (Paus. ii. 30. $ 6.) = Lesa: 
ALYATTES (Advarrys), king of Lydia, suc- 
ceeded his father Sadyattes, B. c. 618. Sadyattes 
during the last six years of his reign had been en- 
gaged in a war with Miletus, which was continued 
by his son five years longer. In the last of these 
years Alyattes burnt a temple of Athena, and fall- 
ing sick shortly afterwards, he sent to Delphi for 
advice; but the oracle refused to give him an an- 
swer till he had rebuilt the temple. This he did, 
‘and recovered in consequence, and made peace 
with Miletus. He subsequently carried on war with 
Cyaxares, king of Media, drove the Cimmerians ` 
out of Asia, took Smyrna, and attacked Clazomenae. 
The war with Cyaxares, which lasted for five years, — 
from B. c. 590 to 585, arose in consequence of- 


Alyattes receiving under his protection some Sey- 
thians who had fled to him after injuring Cyaxares. 


An eclipse of the sun, which happened while the 
armies of the two kings were fighting, led to a 


‘peace between them, and this was cemented by 


the marriage of Astyages, the son of Cyaxares, with 


-Aryenis, the daughter of Alyattes. Alyattes died 
B.C. 561 or 560, after a reign of fifty-seven years, 
and was succeeded by his son Croesus, who appears: 


to have been previously associated with his father in 
25, 73, 74.) 


It was north of Sardis, near the lake Gygaea, and | 
consisted of a large mound of earth, raised upon a 


i 
i. 
ANS 


tradespeople, mechanics, and courtezans, and on 
the top of it there were five pillars, which Hero- 
dotus saw, and on which were mentioned the dif 


ferent portions raised by each; from this it ap- 


peared that the courtezans did the greater part. 
It measured six plethra and two stadia in circum- 
ference, and thirteen plethra in breadth. Accord- 
ing to some writers, it was called the “tomb of the 
courtezan,” and was erected by a mistress of Gyges. 
(Clearch. ap. Athen. xiii. p. 573, a.) This mound 
still exists. Mr. Hamilton says (Researches in Asia 
Minor, vol. i. p. 145), that it took him about ten 
minutes to ride round its base, which would give 
it a circumference of nearly a mile; and he also 
states, that towards the north it consists of the na- 


tural rock—a white, horizontally stratified earthy 


limestone, cut away so as to appear part of the 


‘structure. The upper portion, he adds, is sand | 
and gravel, apparently brought from the bed of the 


Hermus, He found on the top the remains of a 
foundation nearly eighteen feet square, on the 
north of which was a huge circular stone ten feet 


in diameter, with a flat bottom and a raised edge | 


or lip, evidently placed there as an ornament on 
the apex of the tumulus. 

ALY'PIUS ('Aàúmos), the author of a Greek 
musical treatise entitled eioaywy7) povoixy. There 
are no tolerably sure grounds for identifying him 
with any one of the various persons who bore the 


name in the times of the later emperors, and of 


whose history anything is known. According to 
the most plausible conjecture, he was that Alypius 
whom Eunapius, in his Life of Jamblichus, cele- 


brates for his acute intellect (6 duaAerrinairaros 


’AAvmios) and diminutive stature, and who, being 


a friend of Tamblichus, probably flourished under 
Julian and his immediate successors. This Aly- 
pius was a native of Alexandria, and died there at 
‘an advanced age, and therefore can- hardly have 


been the person called by Ammianus Marcellinus 
Alypius Antiochensis, who was first prefect of Bri- 
tain, and afterwards employed by Julian in his 
attempt to rebuild the Jewish temple. Julian 
addresses two epistles (29 and 380) to Alypius 
(‘TovAtavds “AAutin ddiekp@ Karraplov), in one of 
which he thanks him for a geographical treatise or 
chart ; it would seem more likely that this was the 
Antiochian than that he was the Alexandrian 


Alypius as Meursius supposes, if indeed he was 
either one or the other. Iamblichus wrote a life, 
: not now extant, of the Alexandrian. | 


(Meursius, Not. ad Alyp. p. 186, &e. c.; Jv- 
lian, pist. xxix. xxx. and not. p. 297, ed. Heyler ; 
Eunapius, Vit. Jamblich. and not. vol. ii. p. 63, ed. 


< Wyttenbach ; Amm. Marcell. xxiii. 1. § 2; De 
la Borde, Essai sur la Musique, vol. iii. p. 133.) 


The work of Alypius consists wholly, with the 


exception of a short introduction, of lists of the. 


symbols used (both for voice and instrument) to 


~ denote all the sounds in the forty-five scales pro-. 
duced by taking each of the fifteen modes in the 
three genera, (Diatonic, Chromatic, Enharmonic.) 
It treats, therefore, in fact, of only one (the fifth, 
namely) of the seven branches into which the sub- | 
- ject is, as usual, divided in the introduction; and. 
may possibly be merely a fragment of a larger | 
o work. It would have been most valuable if any 

considerable number of examples had been left us | 
of the actual use of the system. of notation de- |. 
seribed in it; unfortunately very few. remain (see | 


ALVES. a oe e 


ble Meibomius. 


AMAESIA «135 


foundation of great stones. It was erected by the i Burney, Hist. of Music, vol. i. p. 83), and they seem. 


to belong to an earlier stage of the science. How- 
ever, the work serves to throw some light on the ` 
obscure history of the modes. (See Böckh, de 
Metr. Pind. c. 8. p. 235, c. 9.12.) The text, 
which seemed hopelessly corrupt to Meursius, its 


first editor, was restored, apparently with suc- 


cess, by the labours of the learned and indefatiga- 
(Antiquae Musicae Auctores 
Septem, ed. Marc. Meibomius, Amstel. 1652; | 
Aristoxenus, Nicomachus, Alypius, ed. Joh. Meur- » 
sius, Lugd. Bat. 1616.) TW. F. D.] 
ALY’PIUS (Aàúros), priest of the great 
church at Constantinople, flourished A. D. 430. 
There is extant an epistle from hint to St. Cyril 
(in Greek), exhorting him to a vigorous resistance 


against the heresy of Nestorius. (See Conciliorum 
| Nova Collectio, a Mansi, vol. v. p. 1463.) [A.J.C.]. 


ALYPUS ("Advmos), a statuary, a native of 
Sicyon. He studied under Naucydes, the Argive. 
His age may be fixed. from his. having. executed 
bronze statues of some Lacedaemonians who shared 


in the victory of Lysander at Aegospotami. (B c. 


405.) Pausanias also mentions some statues of 
Olympic victors made by him. (vi. 1. § 2, x. 9. $4, | 
vi. 1, § 2, 8. § 3.) [C P.M p 

ALYZEUS (Advfeds), a son of Icarius and 
brother of Penelope and Leucadius.. After his 
father’s death, he reigned in conjunction with his 
brother over Acarnania, and is said to have founded © 
the town of Alyzeia there. (Strab. x. p. 452; | 
Steph. Byz. s. v., "AAdCerc.) LSJ.. 
(Mhòoros), a common name among the Thracians. 
It was also, according to Ptolemy, the name ofa 
people and mountains in Thrace. Pausanias (i. 4. 
§ 4) speaks of an Amadocus who came from the 
Hyperboreans. | i 

1, King of the Odrysae in Thrace, was a friend 
of Alcibiades, and is mentioned at the time of the 
battle of Aegospotami, B. ©. 405. (Diod. xiii. 105.) 
He and Seuthes were the most powerful princes in 
Thrace when Xenophon visited the country in B.c. 
400. They were, however, frequently at variance, 
but were reconciled to one another by Thrasybulus, 
the Athenian commander, in B. c. 390,and induced 
by him to become the allies of Athens, (Xen = 
Anab. vii. 2. § 32, 3. § 16, 7.8 8, &e, Hell. ivs 


8. $ 26; Diod, xiv. 94.) This Amadocus may 


perhaps be the same as the one mentioned by Aris-. 
totle, who, he says, was attacked by his general. 


Seuthes,a Thracian. (Pol v. 8, p. 182, ed. Guttling.) i 


2. A Ruler in Thrace, who inherited in con- | 
junction with Berisades and Cersobleptes the do- . 
minions of Cotys, on the death of the latter in — 
B. c 258.. Amadocus was probably a son of | 
Cotys and a brother of the. other two princes, | 
though this is not stated by Demosthenes. (Dem. 


in Aristoer. p. 623, &e.) [CunsoBLEprss.] Ama 


docus seems to have had a son of the same name, — > 
(Isoer. Philipp. p. 83, d. compared with Harpo- — 


erat. s. v. “Apadoros.) 


8. One of the princes of Thrace; who was de- 


| feated and taken prisoner by Philip, king of me 


Macedonia, B. c. 184... (Liv. xxxix. 35.) 


~~ AMAE'SIA SE/NTIA is mentioned by Valeo 
ius Maximus (viii. 3. § 1) as an instance of a... 
female who pleaded her own cause before the prae- 


"(About B. ©. 77.) She was called Andro 


tor. 


form. Compare AFRANIA and HORTENSIA, ©0000. 


AMA'DOCUS (AudSoxos) or MEDOCUS — 


gyne, from having a man’s spirit witha female <- 


GC, AMAFA'NIUS or AMAFI'NIUS 


-rean philosophy. He wrote several works, which 
are censured by Cicero as deficient in arrangement 
and style: He is mentioned by no other writer 
~~ but Cicero. (Acad. i. 2, Tusewiv. 3.) | 
= AMALTHEIA (AucA@em). 1. The nurse of 
the infant Zeus after his birth in Crete. The an- 

cients themselves appear to have been as uncertain 

about the etymology of the name as about the 
real nature of Amaltheia. Hesychius derives it 
. from the verb duad@evew, to nourish or to enrich; 
others from ducA@akros, i. e. firm or hard; and 
others again from/duaà and ĉela, according to 
which it would signify the divine goat, or the 
tender goddess. The common derivation is from 
duédyew, to milk or suck. According to some 
traditions Amaltheia is the goat who suckled the 
infant Jove (Hygin. Poet. Astr. ii, 13; Arat. 
Phaen. 163; Callim. Hymn. in Jov. 49), and who 


placed among the stars. (Comp. Apollod. i. 1. § 
6.) [Anea.] According to another set of tra- 
ditions Amaltheia was a nymph, and daughter of 
Oceanus, Helios, Haemonius, or of the Cretan 
king Melisseus (Schol. ad Hom. JU. xxi. 194; 
` Eratosth. Catast. 13; Apollod. ii, 7..§ 5; Lac- 
tant. Instit. 1.22; Hygin. Le, and Fab. 139, 
where he calls the nymph Adamanteia),and is said 
to have fed Zeus with the milk of agoat. When this 
goat once broke off one of her horns, the nymph 
Amaltheia filled it with fresh herbs and fruit and 
gave it to Zeus, who transplaced it together with 
the goat among the stars, (Ovid, Fust v. 115, 


-. ‘broke off one of the horns of the goat Amaltheia, 

gave it to the daughters of Melisseus, and en- 
- dowed. it with such powers that whenever the pos- 
-< sessor wished, it would instantaneously become filled 


Schol. ad Callim. l. e) This is the story about 
the origin of the celebrated horn of Amaltheia, 
commonly called the horn of plenty or cornucopia, 
which plays such a prominent. part in the stories 
of Greece, and which was used in. later times as 
the symbol of plenty in general. (Strab. x. p. 458, 
ii, p. 151; Diod. iv. 35.) [Acuzrous.]  Dio- 
dorus (ill. 68) gives an account of Amaltheia, 
which differs from all the other traditions. Ac- 
cording to him the Libyan king Ammon married 
Amaltheia, a maiden of extraordinary beauty, and 
gave her a very fertile tract of land which had the 
-form of a bull’s horn, and received from its queen 


however, is only one of the many specimens of a 
. rationalistic interpretation of the ancient mythus. 
The horn: appears to be one of the most ancient 
and simplest vessels for drinking, and thus we find 
-= the story of Amaltheia giving Zeus to drink from 
->a horn represented in an ancient work of art still 
extant. (Galeria Giustiniani, ii. p. 61.). The 


- -i to the representations of Tyche or Fortuna. (Paus. 
iv. 80..§ 4, vil 26. § 3; comp. Böttiger, Amal- 

_ theta, oder der Cretensische Zeus als Satigling; 
; Aree Ueber eine Cretische Colonie in Theben, 


< Lactantius (i, 6). identifies with the Cumacan 
Sibyl, who is said to have sold to king Tarquinius 


S960 AMADTHETA 0 
s US was one 
< of the earliest Roman writers in favour of the Epicu- 


king of Mauretania. (Athen. vill. p. 


was afterwards rewarded for this service by being 


&c.) According to other accounts Zeus himself 


: with whatever might be desired. (Apollod. l. ¢.; 


-the name of the horn of Amaltheia. This account, 


horn of plenty was frequently given as an attribute | 


Laert.: viii. 3.) 
several of the Greek cities. 


the celebrated Sibylline books. The same is stated | Solon in the course of his travels visited him. 


Aae o 


| by Servius (ad Aen. vi. 72) and by Lydus (de 
Mens. iv. 34); comp. Klausen, Aeneas und die 


Penaien, p. 299, &e. | [LS] . 
 AMANDUS. [AELIANUS, p. 28, a.] 
AMARANTUS (’Audparros), of Alexandria, 


‘wrote a commentary upon one of Theocritus’ 
Adyls (Etymol. M. p. 273. 40, ed. Sylb.), and a 


work entitled sep) oxnvis. Respecting his time, 
we only know that he lived subsequently to Juba, 
343, Cy X. 
p. 414, £) Pes : ine 
AMARYNCEUS (Apapvyneds), a chief of the 
Hleans, and son of Onesimachus or of Acetor. 
(Hygin. Fab, 97; Eustath. ad Hom. p. 303.) Ac- 
cording to Hyginus, Amarynceus himself joined the 
expeditionagainst Troy with nineteen ships. Homer, 
on the other hand, only mentions his son Diores 
(Amarynceides) as partaking in the Trojan war. 
(di, ii. 622, iv. 517.) When Amarynceus died, 
his sons celebrated funeral games in his honour, in 
which Nestor, as he himself relates (Z. xxiii. 629, 
&e.), took part. According to Pausanias (v. i. § 
8) Amarynceus had been of great service to Augeas 
against Heracles, in return for which Augeas shared 
his throne with him. vo PL. 8]. 
 AMARYNTHUS (Apdpurdos), a hunter of 
Artemis, from whom the town of Amarynthus in 
Euboea (Steph. Byz, says Euboea itself) was be- 
lieved to have derived its name, (Strab. x. p. 
448.) From this hero, or rather from the town of | 
Amarynthus, Artemis derived the surname Ama- 


rynthia or Amarysia, under which she was wor 


shipped there and also in Attica. (Paus. i. 81. § . 
3, comp. Dict. of Ant. s. v.’ApapdvOia.) [L. 8.] 

AMA'SIS (‘Auaois), 1. King of Egypt in 
early times, according to Diodorus (i. 60), in 
whose reign Egypt was conquered by Actisanes, 
king of Ethiopia. [AcTISANES.] 

2. King of Egypt, succeeded Apries, the last 
king of the line of Psammetichus, in B. c. 569. 
He was of comparatively low origin (Herodotus, 
ii. 172, calls him 8yydrns), and was born at. 
Siuph, a town in the Saitic nome. When the 
Egyptians revolted against Apries, Amasis was 
sent to quell the insurrection, but went over 
to the side of the rebels, and was proclaimed 
king by them. He defeated Apries in a battle 
near Momemphis, and took him prisoner. He 
seemed disposed to treat his captive with great 
mildness, but was induced to deliver him up into” 
the hands of the Egyptians, who put him to death, 
It was probably to strengthen himself against a. 
powerful party formed against him amongst the 
warrior-caste, that he cultivated the friendship of 
the Greeks. He not only gave up to them the city — 


of Naucratis, which had hitherto been their only 


mart, but opened all the mouths of the Nile to. 


them, and allowed them to build temples:to their 
| own deities, nee y 
Greeks of Cyrene, and himself married Ladice, a. 
Cyrenaic lady. (Herod. ii. 181.) He removed the 


He contracted an alliance with the 


Tonians and Carians, who were settled on the | 


Pelusiac mouth of the Nile, to Memphis, and 
formed :them into a body-guard for himself. 
(ï. 154.) He also entered into alliance with — 
| Croesus (1.77) and with Polycrates, the tyrant 
ain ee ee see aa . | of Samos (iii. 89, 40), who is said to have in- | 

2. One of the Sibyls (Tibull, ii. 5. 67), whom 


troduced Pythagoras to him by letter. (Diog. 
Amasis. also sent presents. to. 
(Herod. ii. 182.). 


Saot AMASTRIS. © 
(i. 30; Plut. | é 
‘Yt would appear from Xenophon (Cyrop. viii. 6. 


$20) that, after the overthrow of Croesus by 


Cyrus, Amasis was compelled to pay tribute. 
He strove to win the favour of the priest-caste by 
building them temples. 
Amasis agriculture, commerce, and the arts 
flourished greatly. The extension of Egyptian 
‘commerce was much favoured by the conquest of 
Cyprus, which he made tributary. His reign was 
one of almost uninterrupted peace and prosperity, 
which gave him leisure for adorning Egypt with 
several magnificent buildings and works of art. (ii. 


175, 176.) The plans of conquest which Cyrus | 


had been unable to carry into effect, were followed 
out by Cambyses, who in B. C. 525 led an army 
against Egypt. According to the story told by 
Herodotus (iii. 1), Cambyses had been incensed 
by a deception practised upon him by Amasis, 
who, pretending to comply with a demand of the 
Persian king, that he should send him his daughter 
to adorn his harem, substituted the daughter of 
Apries for his own, Amasis however did not 
live to see the fall of his country. He died be- 
fore Cambyses reached the borders, after a reign of 
44 years, and was buried at Sais in the tomb 
which he had constructed in the temple of Athena. 
(iii. 10, ii, 169.) His corpse was afterwards taken 
out of the tomb and shamefully insulted by the 
order of Cambyses. (iii. 16.) As a governor he 
exhibited great abilities, and was the author of 
several useful regulations (ii. 177), but he appears 
-to have indulged in more familiarity towards those 
about him than was altogether consistent with his 
kingly dignity. (Herod. ii. 161—182, iii. 1—16 ; 


O Diod. i. 68, 95.) 


3. A Persian of the tribe of the Maraphii, 
who was sent by Aryandes, the governor of 
Egypt under Cambyses, at the head of an army, 
to assist Pheretime, the mother of Arcesilaus 
JIL, king of Cyrene. He took Barca by strata- 
gem and treachery, and made an unsuccessful 


attempt upon Cyrene. He was then recalled by 


Aryandes. On its march back the Persian army 
suffered severely from the Libyans. (Herod. iv. 
167, 201, 203.) 0 [C. P. M.] 


AMASTRIS or AMESTRIS (“Auacrpis or. 


“Aunorpis). 1. The wife of Xerxes, and mother 
of Artaxerxes I. According to Herodotus, she 


was the daughter of Otanes, according to Ctesias, 
She was | 
On one occasion she sacri- 


who calls her Amistris, of Onophas. 
cruel and vindictive. 
- ficed fourteen youths of the noblest Persian families 
to the god said to dwell beneath the earth. The 


ale of her horrible mutilation of the wife of Ma- 


` sistes, recorded by Herodotus, gives us a lively 
picture of the intrigues and cruelties of a Persian 


harem. She survived Xerxes. (Herod. vii. 61, 


114, ix. 108—1185 Ctesias, Persic. c. 20. 30. ed. 
‘Lion; Plut. Alcib. p. 123, ¢.) - ot eens 
2. A daughter of Artaxerxes IL., whom her fa- 


ther promised in marriage to Teribazus. Instead. oe 2 PE a 
| AMAZONES (‘Auaféves), a warlike race of 
| females, who act a prominent part in several of the 0i 
adventures of Greek mythology. All accounts of o 0000 
-them agree. in the statement, that they came from. = 
| the country about the Caucasus, and that. their 


of fulfilling his promise, he married her himself, 
(Plut. Artag, e 27.) 0° E | 


8. Also called “Amastrine CAuaorprt), the 
daughter of Oxyartes, the brother of Darius, was. 


_ given by Alexander in marriage to Craterus, 
` (Arrian. Anab. vil. 4.) Craterus having fallen i 
love with Phila, the daughter of Antipater, Amas 


tris married Dionysius, tyrant of Heracleia, in Bi 
After the death. of Dionysius, 


Solon, 26; Plat. Timaeus, p. 21.) | in B. ©. 806, who left her guardian of their 


During the reign of | ; > 
which she governed in her own right. 


promised Lavinia to Turnus. 


AMAZONES. ae 

dren, Clearchus, Oxyathres, and Amastris, she 
married Lysimachus, B. c. 802. Lysimachus, 
however, abandoned her shortly afterwards, and 
married Arsinoë, the daughter of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus; whereupon Amastris retired to Heracleia, 


founded a city, called after her own name, on the- 
sea-coast of Paphlagonia. She was drowned. by 
her two sons about B. c. 288. (Memnon, c. 4, 5; 
Diod. xx. 109.) The head figured below probably 
represents Amastris: the woman on the reverse 
holds a small figure of victory in her hand. (Eck-~ 
hel, il. p. 421.) ee 


_AMA'TA, the wife of king Latinus and mother 
of Lavinia, who, when Aeneas sued for the hand 
of the latter, opposed him, because she had already. 
At the same time 
she was instigated by Alecto, who acted according 
to the request of Juno, to stir up the war with 
Turnus. This story fills the greater part of the 
seventh book of Virgil’s Aeneid. When Amata 
was informed that Turnus had fallen in battle, she | 
hung herself. (Virg. Aen xii, 600; Dionys. i 
64.) [L. $.] 

A’MATHES (Audéns), a son of Heracles, from 
whom the town of Amathus in Cyprus was be- 
lieved to have derived its name. According to 
some traditions, however, its name was derived 
from Amathusa, the mother of Cinyras, (Steph. 
Byz. s. v. “Auadous.) l 7 ch ae 

AMATHU’SIA or AMATHU’NTIA (CApa-. 
Govcia or *Auadouvria), a surname of Aphrodite, 
which is derived from the town of Amathus in 


Cyprus, one of the most ancient seats of her wor- ` 
| ship. (Tac. Annal iii. 62; Ov. Amor. ii. 15.153 — 


Virg, Cir. 242 ; Catull. lxvii. 51.)  [L. S.] 


~ AMA'TIUS, surnamed: Pseudomarius, a per- : a E 
son of low origin, who pretended to be either the 


son or grandson of the great Marius. On the | 
death of Julius Caesar B. 6. 44, he came forward © 
as a popular leader, and erected an altar to Caesar. 
on the spot where his body had been burnt. He- 
was, however, shortly afterwards seized by the, 
consul Antony and put to death without a trial.. 
This illegal act was approved of by the senate in- 


consequence of the advantages they derived from 


it. Valerius Maximus (ix, 15. § 2) says, that his. 
name was Herophilus. (Appian, B.C. Hi. 2, 35 


| Liv. Epit. 116; Cie. ad At xii 49, xiv. 6—8, 


Philipp. i. 23 Nicolaus Damascenus, Vit. Aug. 
c 14. p. 258, ed. Coraes) 5n oo a 


principal seats were on the river Thermodon, in. 

the neighbourhood of the modern Trebizond. From 
thence they are said to have at different times in-, = 
vaded Thrace, Asia Minor, the islands of the Aec 


chile | 


She also .- 


< AMBIORIX. - 


gean, Greece, Syria, Arabia, Egypt, and Libya. | ways in which it has been attempted to account 


-The country about the Thermodon with its capital 


‘Themiscyra was inhabited only by the Amazons, 
who were governed by a queen. The Gargareans, 
¿a race of men, were separated from them by a 
mountain, but once every year the Amazons met 


-the Gargareans in the mountains for the purpose of- 


propagating their race, and then returned to their 
own country. Their children, when of the female 
sex, were brought up by the Amazon mothers, and 

trained in their customary pursuits of war, riding, 

hunting, and cultivating the land; but each girl 
had her right breast cut off: their male children, 
on the other hand, were sent to the Gargareans, or 
. put to death. (Strab. xi. p. 503, &c.; Diod. ii. 45, 
 &e., iii, 52, &e.; Justin, ii. 4.) The principal gods 
they worshipped were Ares and Artemis Tauro- 
polos. ‘The foundation of several towns in Asia 
‘Minor and in the islands of the Aegean is ascribed. 
to them, e. g. of Ephesus, Smyrna, Cyme, Myrina, 
cand Paphos. Strabo doubts the existence of such 
a race of females, while Diodorus attempts to give 

-an account of them, which assumes all the appear- 

ance of history. That the Amazons were regarded 

as areal historical race down to a late period, is 
evident from the tradition, that, when Alexander 
the Great approached the country of the Amazons, 
their queen Thalestris hastened to him, in order to 
become mother by the conqueror of Asia, (Plut, 
Alex. 46.) à 
But we confine ourselves. here to noticing some 
-of the mythical adventures with which the Ama- 
zons are connected. They are said to have m- 
vaded Lycia in the reign of Iobates, but were de- 

‘stroyed by Bellerophontes, who happened to be 
staying at the king’s court. (Hom. Z. vi. 186, &c.; 

Schol. ad Lycoph. 17.) [BELLEROPHONTES; Lao- 
MEDON.] At the time when Priam was yet a 
young man, they invaded Phrygia, and fought 
with the Phrygians and Trojans, (Hom. JZ. iii. 
189, &c.) The ninth among the labours imposed 
upon Heracles by Eurystheus, was to take from 
Hippolyte, the queen of the Amazons, her girdle, 
~~ the ensign of her kingly power, which she had re- 
ceived as a present from Ares. (Apollod. ii. 5. § 9; 
Diod. iv. 16; Hygin. Fab. 30; Quint. Smyrn. xi. 
244.) [HEeRracLEs.] In the reign of Theseus they 
invaded. Attica. (Paus. i. 25 Plut. Thes. 31, 33.) 
[ Tunseus.] Towards the end of the Trojan war, 
the Amazons, under their queen Penthesileia, 
came to the assistance of Priam; but the queen 
was killed by Achilles. (Quint. Smyrn. i. 669; 
: Paus: v. 11. § 2; Philostr. Her. xix. 19.)  [Pxn- 
THESILEIA.] s HERS; 

_ The question as to what the Amazons really 
were, or rather, what gave rise to the belief that 
_ there was such a race of women, has been much 

discussed by ancient as well as modern writers. 
. Herodotus (iv. 110) says, that in the Scythian 
language their name was Oiorpata, which he trans- 


- lates by avdporrévor, The Greek name Amazones 
Is usually derived from watds, the breast, and is sup-. 
_ » posed to mean “breastless,” or “not brought up by 

_ the breast,” “beings with strong breasts,” or “with. 


one breast.” (Philostr. 2c; Eustath. ad Hom. p. | 
_ 402.) Others derive it from the Circassian word | 
- maza, said. to signity the moon, or from Emmeteh, 
- which, ‘according to a Caucasian tradition, is said 
to have been their original name. (Sprengel, Apo- 


logie. des Hippocrates, ii. p: 597; Klaproth, Reise 


nach dem Caucasus, i. p: 655.) Among the various 


there. (Paus. iii. 25. § 2.) 


‘the reign of Tarquinius Priscus. 
the Bituriges, the most powerful of the Celtic peo- 
ple. When Ambigatus was advanced in years, he 
‘sent out Bellovesus and Sigovesus, the sons of his 
‘sister, with large swarms of his people to seek new 
‘settlements, in consequence of the great number of 


for the origin of the story about the Amazons, two 
deserve to be mentioned. One opinion is, that the- 
peculiar way in which the women of some of the 
Caucasian districts lived, and performed the duties _ 
which in other countries devolve upon men, toge- 
ther with the many instances of female bravery 
and courage which are noticed as remarkable even 
by modern travellers, were conveyed to the inha- 
bitants of western Asia and the Greeks in vague and 
obscure reports, and thus gave rise to the belief in 
the existence of such a warlike race of women, and 
that these rumours and reports were subsequently 
worked out and embellished by popular tradition 
and poetry. Others think that the Amazons 
were originally priestesses of Artemis (the moon), 
whose worship was widely spread in Asia, and 
which they are said to have established in various 
parts. It is further inferred, from the name Ama- 
zones, that these priestesses mutilated their bodies by 
cutting off their breasts in a manner similar to that 
in which the Galli and other priests mutilated their | 
bodies, and that thus the Amazons represented the 
male ideal in the female sex, just as the Galli repre- 
sented the female ideal in the male sex. But it would 
be difficult, in the first place, to prove the existence 
of such priestesses, and in the second, to show how 
they could have occasioned the belief in a whole 
female race of this kind. Neither the poetical nor 
historical traditions about the Amazons contain 
anything to render this opinion very plausible; 
and, in the absence of all positive evidence, the — 
first opinion has much more to recommend it, 
(Comp. Müller, Orchom. p. 356, &e.) E 
The representation of these warlike women oc- 


cupied the Greek artists very extensively, and we > 


still possess a large series of the most beautiful 
works of art, such as paintings on vases and walls, 

bronzes, reliefs, and gems, in which the Amazons 
and their battles with men are represented. The 
most celebrated works of this kind in antiquity 
were the battle of the Amazons with the Athenians 


‘in the Poecile at Athens, by Nicon (Paus. i. 15. 


$2), on the shield of Athena, and on the foot- 
stool of the Olympian Zeus, by Phidias. (1.17. $2.) 
Amazons were also represented by Alcamenes in 
the pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia. 
(v. 10.6 2.) Respecting the extant representations 
of Amazons and their costumes, see Miiller, Handb. 
d. Archaol. $$ 365, 417. [Li SJ] 

AMAZO'NIUS (Apaddvios), a surname of 
Apollo, under which he was worshipped, and had 
a temple at Pyrrhichus in Laconia. The name 
was derived either from the belief that the Ama- 
zons had penetrated into Peloponnesus as far as 
Pyrrhichus, or that they had founded the temple 
AMBIGA’TUS, king of the Celts in Gaul in: 
He belonged. to 


the population. Bellovesus and Sigovesus drew 
lots as to the course they should take; the latter 
in consequence went to the Hercynian. forest and 
the former into Italy. (Live v.34). So 
AMBIORIX, a chief of the Eburones, a Gallic 


people between the Meuse and the Rhine, who - 


were formerly tributary to the Aduatici, but. were 


- AMBROSIUS. | See S AMBROSIUS. 139 
delivered by Caesar from the payment of this tri- | future greatness. His father having died, Am- 
bute. In B.c. 54, Caesar placed a legion and five brose, then a boy, accompanied his mother to` 
cohorts, under the command of Q, Titurius Sabinus | Rome, where he received the education of an advo- 
and L. Aurunculeius Cotta, in the territories of | cate under Anicius Probus and Symmachus.. He 
the Eburones for the purpose of passing the winter | began pleading causes at Milan, then the imperial 
there. But fifteen days after they had been sta- | residence, and soon gained a high reputation for 
tioned in their territories, the Eburones revolted at forensic eloquence. This success, together with 
the instigation of Ambiorix and Cativoleus, another | the influence of his family, led to his appointment 
chief, besieged the Roman camp, and destroyed | (about 370 A. D., or a little later) as consular pre 
almost all the Roman troops, after they had been | fect of the provinces of Liguria and Aemilia, whose. 
induced by Ambiorix to leave their camp under | seat of government was Milan. . , 
` promise of a safe-conduct. After their destruction The struggle between the Catholics and Arians 
Ambiorix hastened to the Aduatici and Nervii, | was now at its height in the Western Church, 
and induced them, in conjunction with the Ebu- |. and upon the death of Auxentius, bishop of Milan, — 
rones, to attack the camp of Q. Cicero, who was | in 374, the question of the appointment of his 
stationed for the winter among the Nervii. The | successor led to an open conflict between the two 
firmness of Cicero, and the defeat of the Gauls on | parties. Ambrose exerted his influence to restore 
the arrival of Caesar, compelled Ambiorix to raise | peace, and addressed the people in a conciliatory 
the siege. In the following years Ambiorix con- speech, at the conclusion of which a child in the 
tinued to prosecute the war against Caesar, but further part of the crowd cried out “Ambrosius 
though all his plans were thwarted, and the dit | episcopus.” ‘The words were received as an oracle 
ferent troops he raised were defeated by Caesar, he | from heaven, and Ambrose was elected bishop by 
always escaped falling into the hands of the con- 
queror, (Caes. B. G. v. 24, 26—51, vi. 5, 29— 
43, viii. 24, &c.; Dion Cass. xl. 5—10, 31, &e. 5 
Liv. Epit. 106.) According to Florus (iii. 10. 
§ 8) he escaped the vengeance of the Romans by 
fleeing beyond the Rhine. 
L. AMBI'VIUS TU/RPIO. [Turpro.] 
AMBOLOGE'RA (ApSoroyijpc), from ava- 
SakaAw and ypas “ delaying old age,” as a sur- 
name of Aphrodite, who had a statue at Sparta 
under this name. (Paus, iii, 18. § 1; Plut. 
< &ympos. tii, 6.) | [L. 8.] 
© AMBRA/CIA CAuSpakia), a daughter of Au- 
geas, from whom the town of Ambracia derived its 
name. (Steph. Byz. s.v.; Eustath. ad Dionys. Pe- 
rieg, 492.) Other traditions represent her as a 
grand-daughter of Apollo, and a daughter of Mela- 
neus, king of the Dryopes. (Anton, Lib. 4.) A 
third account derived the name of the town from 
Ambrax, a son of Thesprotus and grandson of 
‘Lycaon. (Steph. Byz. 4c.) [L. 8.] 
AMBRO'SIUS (Ap&pectos) ALEXANDRY- 
NUS, a nobleman and courtier (S. Epiph. adv. 
Haer. 64. [44] § 3) flourished A. D. 230. At first 
a Valentinian (Euseb. H. Æ. vii. 18) and Marcionist, 
he was won to the faith by Origen, whose con- 
stant fellow-student he became (Origen, Hp. ad 
African. vol. i. p. 29), and was ordained deacon. 
(S. Hier. Vir. filusir. 56.) He plied Origen with 
questions, and urged him to write his Com- 
mentaries (épyodmerns),. supplying him with 
transcribers in abundance. He shone as a Con- 
fessor during the persecution of Julius Maximinus | 
(Euseb. vi. 18) a. p. 236, and died between A. D. 
247 and 253. His letters to Origen (praised by 
St. Jerome) are lost ; part of one exists ap. Origen, 
Lib. de Orai, ce 5, p. 208, a. B. (See Routh’s 
Reliquiae Sacer. ii. p. 367.) Origen dedicated to 
_ him his Exhortation to Martyrdom; Books against 
Celsus; Commentary on St. John’s Gospel; and On 
Prayers oe 28 Uy eee EL Rad, Cele 
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AMBRO'SIUS, ST., bishop of MiraN, was 


of both parties uniting in his election. It was in 
vain that he adopted the strangest devices to alter 
the determination of the people; nothing could 
make them change their mind (Paulin. Vit. Ambros. 
pp. 2,3): in vain did he flee from Milan in the 
night ; he mistook his way, and found himself the 
next morning before the gate of the city. At 
length he yielded to the express command of the 
emperor (Valentinian I.), and was consecrated on 
the eighth day after his baptism, for at the time of 
his election he was only a catechumen. ar 
Immediately after his election he gave all his 
property to the church and the poor, and adopted 
an ascetic mode of life, while the public adminis- 
tration of his office was most firm and skilful, He 
was a great patron of monasticism: about two 
years after his consecration he wrote his three 
books “De Virginibus,” and dedicated them to his 
sister Marcellina. In the Arian controversy he- 
espoused the orthodox side at his very entrance on- 
his bishopric by demanding that his baptism should 
be performed by an orthodox bishop. He applied 
himself most diligently to the study of theology 
under Simplician, a presbyter of Rome, who after- 
wards became his successor in the bishopric. His. 
influence soon became very great, both with the- 
people and with the emperor Valentinian. and his 
son Gratian, for whose instruction he composed. his: 
treatises “De Fide,” and “De Spiritu Sancto.” 
In the year 377, in consequence of an invasion of 


Illyricum, and afterwards (in Cave’s opinion) visited. - 
Rome. After his return to Milan, he was employed . 
by the court on important political affairs. When > 
Maximus, after the death of Gratian (383), threat- 
ened Italy, Justina, the mother, of the young em- 
peror Valentinian II., sent Ambrose on- an: em- 
bassy to the usurper, whose advance the bishop 
succeeded in delaying: At a later period (387), 
Ambrose went again to Treves on a like mission; 
3 but his conduct on this occasion gave such offence 
born probably at Augusta Trevirorum (Z'reves), | to Maximus, that he was compelled to return to | 
which was the seat of government for the province | Italy in haste. 9 ooo co To SG 0 e 
of Gaul, of which his father was prefect. His | While rendering these political services to Jus. 
“biographers differ as to whether the date of his | tina and Valentinian, Ambrose was at open vas- 
-birth was 883 or 840 A. Dm, but the latter is pro- 
bably the true date... Circumstances occurred in 

his infancy which were understood to portend his | 


brought up the young emperor in the same tenets 


the acclamation of the whole multitude, the bishops — 


Italy by the northern barbarians, Ambrose fled to ` 


riance with them on the great religious question of 
| the age. Justina was herself an Arian, and had” 


vo AMBROSIUS: 


Her contest with Ambrose began in the year 380, 


when she appointed an Arian bishop to the vacant 
. see of Sirmium; upon which Ambrose went to 
-` Sirmium, and, a miraculous judgment on an Arian 

who insulted him having struck terror into his op- 
ponents, he consecrated Anemmius, who was of 
the orthodox party, as bishop of Sirmium, and 
then returned to Milan, where Justina set on foot 
several intrignes against him, but without effect. 
In the year 382, Palladius and Secundianus, two 
< Avian bishops, petitioned Gratian for a general 
council to decide the Arian controversy; but, 
‘through the influence of Ambrose, instead of a 
general council, a synod of Italian, Illyrian and 
Gallic bishops was assembled at Aquileia, over 
which Ambrose presided, and by which Palladius 
and Secundianus were deposed. 

_ At length, in the years 385 and 386, Ambrose 
‘and Justina came to open conflict, Justina, in the 
name of the emperor, demanded of Ambrose the 
use of at least one of the churches in Milan, for 
- the performance of divine worship by Arian eccle- 
siastics. Ambrose refused, and the people rose up 
to take his part. At Easter (385) an attempt was 
- made by Justina to take forcible possession of the 
“basilica, but the show of resistance was so great, 
that the attempt was abandoned, and the court 
was even obliged to apply to Ambrose to quell the 
tumult. He answered, that he had not stirred 
up the people, and that God alone could still them. 
The people now kept guard about the bishop’s re- 
sidence and the basilica, which the imperial forces 
hesitated to attack. In fact, the people were al- 
most wholly on the side of Ambrose, the Arian 
party consisting of few beyond the court and the 
Gothic troops. Auxentius, an Arian bishop, who 
was Justina’s chief adviser in these proceedings, 
now challenged Ambrose to a public disputation in 


the emperor’s palace ; but Ambrose refused, saying 


that a council of the church was the only proper 
place for such a discussion, He was next com- 
manded. to leave the city, which he at once refused 
to do, and in this refusal the people still supported 
him. In order to keep up the spirits of the peo- 
ple, he introduced into the church where they kept 
watch the regular performance of antiphonal hymns, 
which had been long practised in the Eastern 
Church, but not hitherto introduced into the West. 
At length, the contest was decided about a year 


after its commencement by the miracles which are 


reported to have attended the discovery of the 
_ reliques of two hitherto unknown martyrs, Gerva- 
sius and Protasius. A blind man was said to 
have been restored to sight, and several demoniacs 
dispossessed. These events are recorded by Am- 
brose himself, by his secretary Paulinus, and by 
his disciple Augustine, who was in Milan at the 
time; but a particular discussion of the truth of 


<.. these miracles would be out of place here. They. 
were denied by the Arians. and discredited by the 


‘court, but the impression made by them upon the 
people in general was such, that Justina thought it 
prudent to desist from her attempt. (Ambros. Epist. 
XH. xx. xxi. xxii. $2, liii. liv.; Paulin. Vit, Ambros. 
$1417, p.4, Ben.; Augustin. Confess. ix. 7. § 14- 
(16, De Civ. Det, xxii. 8. § 2, Serm. 318, 286.) 
| An imperial rescript was however issued in the 
game year for the toleration of all sects of Chris- 
‘tians, any offence against which was made high 
treason (Cod. Theodos, IV. De Fide Catholica); 
but we have no evidence that its execution was 


= AMBRYON. 


attempted; and the state of the parties was quite g 
altered by the death of Justina. in the next year 
(387), when Valentinian became a Catholic, and 


still more completely by the victory of Theodosius 
over Maximus (388). This event put the whole 
power of the empire into the hands of a prince 
who was a firm Catholic, and over whom Ambrose 
speedily acquired such influence, that, after the 
massacre at Thessalonica in 390, he refused Theo- 
dosius admission into the church of Milan for a 
period of eight months, and only restored him after 
he had performed a public penance, and had con- 
fessed that he had learnt the difference between 
an emperor and a priest. | | 

Ambrose was an active opponent not only of th 
Arians, but also of the Macedonians, Apollinarians, 
and Novatians, and of Jovinian. It was probably 
about the year 384 that he successfully resisted 
the petition of Symmachus and the heathen sena- 
tors of Rome for the restoration of the altar of 
Victory. He was the principal instructor of Au- 
gustine in the Christian faith. [AuGusrinus.] 

The latter years of his life, with the exception 
of a short absence from Milan during the usurpa- 
tion of Eugenius (392), were devoted to the care 
of his bishopric. He died on the 4th of April, 
A.D. 397, | 

As a writer, Ambrose cannot be ranked high, — 
notwithstanding his great eloquence. His theo- 
logical knowledge scarcely extended beyond a fair 
acquaintance with the works of the Greek fathers, 
from whom he borrowed much. His works bear 
also the marks of haste. 
of action than of letters. ee 

His works are very numerous, though several of 
them have been lost. They consist of Letters, 
Sermons, and Orations, Commentaries on Scrip- 
ture, Treatises in commendation of celibacy and 
monasticism, and other treatises, of which the most 
important are: “‘Hexaémeron,” an account of the 
creation ; “De Officiis Ministrorum,” which is ge- 
nerally considered his best work; “De Mysteriis;” 
“De Sacramentis ;” “De Poenitentia ;” and the © 
above-mentioned works, “De Fide,” and “De Spi- 
ritu Sancto,” which are both upon. the Trinity. 
The well-known hymn, “Te Deum laudamus,” has 
been ascribed to him, but its date is at least a cen- | 
tury later. There are other hymns ascribed to 
him, but upon doubtful authority. He is believed 
to have settled the order of public worship in the 
churches of Milan in the form which it had till the 
eighth century under the names of “Officium Am- 
brosianum” and.“ Missa Ambrosiana,” 

The best edition of his works is that of the 
Benedictines, 2 vols. fol, Paris, 1686 and 1690, 
with an Appendix containing a life of Ambrose by 


his secretary Paulinus, another in Greek, which is 


anonymous, and is chiefly copied from Theodoret’s 
Ecclesiastical History, and a third by the Benedic- ` 


tine editors. Two works of Ambrose, Meplunatio 


Symboli ad initiandos, and Epistola de Fide, have 


been discovered by Angelo Maii, and are published 
by him in the seventh volume of his Svriptorum 
| Veterum Nova Collectio. © > ae 

< AMBRO'SIUS, a hearer of Didymus, at Alex- 

| andria, lived a. D. 392, and was the author of 
Commentaries on Job, and a book in verse against. 
"Apollinaris of Laodicea. Neither is extant. (S. | 
Hieron: de Vir. Itlust. § 126.) 
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A'MBRYON (Ap6pdwv) wrote a work on. 


Theocritus the Chian, from which Diogenes Laer- 


He was rather a man 


: ie AMBUSTUS (9 0 AMIRI PSTABI eo gar 
-tius (v. 11) quotes an epigram of Theocritus against | second time in 356, and carried on the war against 
‘Aristotle. | l an the Falisci and Tarquinienses, whom he also con- 
AMBRYSSUS (‘Ap€puccos), the mythical | quered. As he was absent from Rome when the 
founder of the town of Ambryssus or Amphryssus | time came for holding the comitia, the senate, which. 
in Phocis. (Paus. x. 36. § 2.) [L. 8] | did not like to entrust them to his colleague, 
AMBU’LIA, AMBU’LII, and AMBU’LIUS | who had appointed a plebeian dictator, and still 

(CAusovrAla, ’"AuSovaAra, and "AuSovAios), surnames | less to the dictator himself, nominated, interreges 

under which the Spartans worshipped Athena, the | for the purpose. The object of the patricians was 

Dioscuri, and Zeus, (Paus. iii. 13. § 4.) The | to secure both places in the consulship for their . 

meaning of the name is uncertain, but it has been | own order again, which was effected by Ambustus, 

supposed to be derived from GvaSGrr@, and to de- | who seems to have returned to Rome meantime. 
signate those divinities as the delayers of death. | He was appointed the eleventh interrex, and de- 

ü [L. S,] |clared two patricians consuls in violation of the 

AMBUSTUS, the name of a family of the | Licinian law. (Liv. vii. 17.) He was consul a 
patrician Fara Gens. The first member of the | third time in 354, when he conquered the Tiburtes 

Fabia gens, who acquired this cognomen, was Q. | and obtained a triumph in consequence, (vii. 18, 

Fabius Vibulanus, consul in B. c. 412, who appears | 19; Fasi, Triumph.) In 351 he was appointed 

to have been a son of N. Fabius Vibulanus, consul | dictator merely to frustrate the Licinian law again 

in p.c 421, From this time the name Vibulanus | at the comitia, but did not succeed in his object. 
was dropt, and that of Ambustus took its place. (Liv. vii. 22.) He was alive in 325, when his 

The latter was in its turn supplanted by that of | son, Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus, was master of 

Maximus, which was first acquired by Q. Fabius, | the horse to Papirius, and fled to Rome to implore 

son of No. 7 [see below], and was handed down | protection from the vengeance of the dictator. He 

by him to his descendants. interceded on his son’s behalf both with the senate 
1. Q. Fasius M. F. Q. N. VIBULANUS Ampus- | and the people. (viii. 33.) | | 
rus, consul in B.c. 412, (Liv. iv. 62.) 8. C. Fanrus (C. F. M. x.) AMBUSTUS, consul 
2. M. Fasrus Amsusrus, Pontifex Maximus | in B. c. 358, in which year a dictator was ap- 

in the year that Rome was taken by the Gauls, | pointed through fear of the Gauls. (Liv. vii. 12.) 

B. c. 890. His three sons [see Nos. 3, 4, and 9. M. Fasrus M. r. N. N. AMBUSTUS, son ap- 

5] were sent as ambassadors to the Gauls, when | parently of No. 7, and brother to the great Q. 

the latter were besieging Clusium, and took part | Fabius Maximus Rullianus, was master of the 

in a sally of the besieged against the Gauls. The | horse in B, c. 322, (Liv. viii. 38.) | 

Gauls demanded that the Fabii should be sur- 10. Q. Fasius (Q. F. Q. N.) AmBustrus, dic- 

rendered to them for violating the law of nations; 
and upon the senate refusing to give up the guilty 
parties, they marched against Rome. The three 
sons were in the same year elected consular tri- 
punes. (Liv. v. 35, 36, 41; Plut. Cam. 17.) 

3. K. Fanrus M. F. Q. x. AMBUSTUS, son of 
No. 2 and brother to Nos. 4 and 5, was quaestor 
in B. & 409, with three plebeians as his colleagues, 
which was the first time that quaestors were 
chosen from the plebs. (Liv. iv. 54.) He was 
consular tribune for the first time in 404 (iv. 61), 
again in 401 (v. 10), a third time in 395 (v. 24), 
and a fourth time in 390. [See No. 2.) 

4, N. Faprus M. F. Q. N. AMBUSTUS, son of 
No. 2 and brother to Nos. 3 and 5, consular tri- 
bune in B. c. 406 (Liv. iv. 58), and again in 390. 
[See No2.J.0 0 200 DU , 

5. Q. Fagus M. F. Q. N. AMBUSTUS, son of 
No. 2 and brother to Nos. 3 and 4, consular tri- 
bune in 3,¢c.°890.. [See No.2] | . 
6. M. Fasrus K. r. M. N. AMBUSTUS, son, as | 
it appears, of No. 3, was consular tribune in B. c. 
881. (Liv. vi. 22.) He had two daughters, of 
whom the elder was married to Ser. Sulpicius, and 

the younger to C. Licinius. Stolo, the author of the 
 Licinian Rogations. According to the story re- 
corded by Livy, the younger Fabia induced. her 
father to assist her husband in obtaining the con- 
sulship for the plebeian order, into which she had 
married. (vi. 34.) Ambustus was consular tribune’ 
a second time m 369, and took an active part in 

support of the Licinian Rogations. (vi. 36.) He 
‘was censor in 363... (Fast. Capitol.) = 00o) 
7. M. Fazius Ni F. M. N. AMBUSTUS, son, as | 
it appears, of No. 4, was consul'in B..c. 360, and | 
carried on the war against the Hernici, whom he | 
‘conquered, and obtained an ovation in consequence. . 
(Liv. vil 11; Fast, Triumph.) He was consul a ' 


through some fault in the election. (Liv. ix. 7.) 
lil. C. Fanius M. r. N. N. AMBUSTUS, son ap- 


appointed master of the horse in B. c. 315 in place — 

of Q. Aulius, who fell in battle. (Liv. ix. 23.) —. 
AMEINIAS. [Narcissus] fae oe 
AMEINIAS (Avevias), a younger brother of. 


ing to Herodotus (viii. 84, 93), or of that of 


guished himself at the battle of Salamis (B.c.480) | 
by making the first attack upon the Persian ships, 
and also by his pursuit of Artemisia. He and ` 
Eumenes were judged to have been the bravest on ` 
this occasion among all the Athenians. (Herod. 
Plut. 2. ce.; Diod. xi. 27.) -Aelian mentions 


pagus. [AxscuyLus, p.4l,a.] jean 
AMEINOCLES (AyewoxaAjjs), a Corinthian 
shipbuilder, who visited Samos about B. c. 704, _ 
and built four ships for the Samians. (Thue. 1. 13.) — 
Pliny (Æ. N. vii. 56) says, that Thucydides men- 
tioned Ameinocles as the inventor of the trireme; 
but this is a mistake, for Thucydides merely states 
that triremes were first built.at Corinth in Greece, 
without ascribing their invention to Ameinocles, 


first built at Athens by Ameinocles. 


Athens, contemporary with Aristophanes, whom he — 


the second prize with his Kévvos when Aristo: 
phanes was third with the “ Clouds” (423 B.c.), = 


-phanes gained the second with the ‘£ Birds.” (414.0... | 
Boy Argum, in Aristoph. Nub. et do) ‘The 


tator ia B. c. 821, but immediately resigned 


parently of No. 7, and brother to No. 9, was 3 


Aeschylus, of the Attic demos of Pallene accord- by | 


Decelea according to Plutarch (7hem. 14), distin- 


(V. H. v. 19), that Ameinias prevented the con oe 2 
demnation of his brother Aeschylus by the Areion | 


According to Syncellus (p. 212, c), triremes were 


. AMET’PSIAS (Apenptas), a comic poet gpm es 


| twice conquered in the dramatic contests, gaining... 


and the first with his Kayaoral, when Aristo: 


Kévvos appears to have had the same subject and 
aim as the “ Clouds.” It is at least certain that 
Socrates appeared. in the play, and that the Chorus 

consisted of Ppoyricrat. (Diog. Laert. ii. 28; 
Athen. v. p. 218.) Aristophanes alludes to 
- Ameipsias in the “ Frogs” (v. 12—14), and we 


are told in the anonymous life of Aristophanes, 


` that when Aristophanes first exhibited his plays, 
in the names of other poets, Ameipsias applied to 
him the proverb rerpdd: yeyovels, which means 
‘a person who labours for others,” in allusion to 
‘Heracles, who was born on the fourth of the 
month, 
Ameipsias wrote many comedies, out of which 
there remain only a few fragments of the follow- 
ing :—’Amoxorraésifovres, Kareobiwv (doubtful), 
Kévvos, Moot, Sampd, Spevidvn, and of some 
the names of which are unknown. Most of his 
plays were of the old comedy, but. some, in all 
probability, were of the middle. (Meineke, Prag. 
Com. i. p. 199, ii. p.701.) TAANS 
 AMELESA'’GORAS (ApeAnowydpas) or ME- 
LESA'GORAS (Meancayópas), as he is called by 
others, of Chalcedon, one of the early Greek histo- 
rians, from whom Gorgias and Eudemus of Naxos 
borrowed. (Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. p. 629, a; 
Schol. ad Eurip. Alest. 2; Apollod. iti, 10. § 3, 
where Heyne has substituted MeAnoaydpas for 
Mynoaydpas,) Maximus Tyrius (Serm. 38. § 3) 
speaks of a Melesagoras,.a native of Eleusis, and 
Antigonus of Carystus (Hist. Mirab. c. 12) of an 
Amelesagoras of Athens, the latter of whom wrote 
an account of Attica; these persons are probably 
the same, and perhaps also the same as Amelesa- 
goras of Chalcedon. -(Vossius, de Hist, Graec. p. 
22, ed, Westermann.) 
AME'LIUŞS (Auédus), a native of Apamea 
according to Suidas (s. v. “Amédcos), but a ‘Tuscan 
according to Porphyry (vit. Plotix.), belonged to 
the new Platonic school, and was. the pupil of 
-. Plotinus and master of Porphyry. He quoted the 
opinion of St. John about the Adyos without men- 
tioning the name of the Apostle: this extract has 
heen preserved by Eusebius. (Praep. Evang. xi. 
19.) ` See Suid. Porphyr. U. ce; Syrian. xii. 
Metaphys. p. 47, a. 61, b. 69, a. 88, a.; Bentley, 
` Remarks on Free-Thinking, p. 182, &e, . Lond. 
17483 Fabric. Bibl. Grace, iii. p. 160. . 
 AMENTES (Avivrns), an ancient Greek sur- 
geon, mentioned by Galen as the inventor of some 
ingenious bandages. (De Fasciis, c. 58, 61, 69, 
vol. xii, pp. 486, 487, 498, ed. Chart.) Some 
fragments of the works of a surgeon named 
- Amynias (of which name Amentes is very possibly 
< a corruption) still exist in the manuscript Collec- 
tion of Surgical Writers by Nicetas (Fabricius, 
Bibl. Gr. vol. xii. p. 778, ed. vet.), and one ex- 
tract is preserved by Oribasius (Coll. Medie. xlviii. 
80) in the fourth volume of Cardinal Mai’s Collec- 
tion ‘of Classic: Auctores e Vaticanis Codicibus, p.. 


99; Rom. 1831, 8vo. His date is unknown, ex- 
`: cept that he must have lived in or before the second 
century after Christ. . He may perhaps be the same 
~n person who. is said by the Scholiast on Theocritus 
< (ddyll, xviie-128) to have been put to death by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, about B: c. 264, for plotting 
against his life, oe ee DW AD Gp 

tas), of Macedonia, a gram- 


AME’BIAS (Apep 
marian, who wrote a. work. entitled TAdcoa,. 
_ which gave an account of the meaning of words, 

_ and another called ‘Piforouixds,. (Athen. iv. p. 
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176, c, e, xv. p. 681, £ &e.3 Schol, ad Apoll. Rhod. 


ii 384, 1284; Kuster, ad Hesych. s. v."A@nuévos.) 


AMERISTUS ('Auépioros), the brother of the 
poet Stesichorus, is mentioned by Proclus (ad 
Euclid. ii. p. 19) as one of the early Greek geo- 
meters, He lived in the latter end of the seventh 


century B. c. 
AMESTRIS. [Amastris.] 


AMIA‘NUS, whom Cicero mentions in a letter — i 
| to Atticus (vi. 1. § 18), written B. c. 50, was 


ro~ 
bably a debtor of Atticus in Cilicia. j Pa 
AMISO'DARUS (Aowdapos) a king of Lycia, 
who was said to have brought up the monster Chi- 
maera, (Hom. X. xvi, 328; Eustath. ad Hom. p. 
1062; Apollod. ii. 3. § 1; Aelian, AL A. ix, 23.) 
His sons Atymnius and Maris were slain at. Troy 
by the sons of Nestor. (Z. xvi. 317, &c.) [L. S.] 
A'MITON (Apzirwv), of Eleutherae in Crete, 
is said to have been the first person who sung to 
the lyre amatory poems. His descendants were 
called Amitores(’Aulropes). (Athen, xiv. p.638,b.) 
There seems some corruption in the text of Athe- 
naeus, as the two names Amiton and Amitores do 
not correspond. Instead of the former we ought 
perhaps to read Ametor, (Comp. Etym. M. p. 83, 
15, ed. Sylburg.; Hesych. s. v. “Aunroplia.) | 
AMMIA'NUS (Apmards), a Greek epigram- 
matist, but probably a Roman by birth. The 
Greek Anthology contains 27 epigrams by him 
(Jacobs, ili. pp. 98—98), to which must be added 
another contained in the Vatican MS. (Jacobs, 


xiii. p. 693), and another, which ‘is placed among — 


the anonymous epigrams, but which some MSS. 
assign to Ammianus. (Jacobs, iv. p. 127, No. xlii.) 
They are all of a facetious character. In the 
Planudean MS. he is called Abbianus, which 


Wernsdorf supposes to be a Greek form of Avianus | 


or Avienus. (Poet. Lat. Min. v. p. ii. p. 675.) 
The time at which he lived may be gathered, 
with tolerable certainty, from his epigrams. That 
he was a contemporary of the epigrammatist Lucil- 
lius, who lived under Nero, has been inferred from 
the circumstance that both attack an orator named 
Flaccus, (Ammian. Ep. 2; Lucil. Æp. 86, ap. 
Jacobs.) One of his epigrams (13) is identical 
with the last two lines of one of Martial’s (ix. 30), 
who is supposed by some to have translated these © 
lines from Ammianus, and therefore to have lived 
after him. But the fact is equally well explained 
on the supposition that the poets were contempo- 
rary. From two other epigrams of Ammianus 
(Jacobs, vol. iv. p. 127, No. 42, and vol. xiii. 
p. 125), we find that he was contemporary with 
the sophist Antonius Polemo, who flourished under 
Trajan and Hadrian. (Jacobs, Anthol, Grace. xi. 
pp. 812, 313, xii. p. 840.) ss [P. 8] 
AMMIA'NUS MARCELLI/NUS, “the last 
subject of Rome. who composed a profane history 
in the Latin language,” was by birth a Greek, as 


he himself frequently declares (xxxi. sub fin, 
xxii. 8. § 33, xxiii. 6. § 20, &c.), and a native of 


Syrian Antioch, as we infer from a letter addressed 


| to him by Libanius, (See Vales. praef in Ammian. 


Marcellin.) At an early age he embraced the pro- 


fession of arms, and was admitted among the `- 
protectores domestici, which proves that he belonged | 
to a distinguished family, since none were enrolled = 


in that corps except young men of noble blood, or 
officers whose valour and fidelity had been proved. 
in Jong service. Of his subsequent promotion no- 


thing is known. He was attached to the staff of 


1 
aon 
| 
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Ursicinus, one of the most able among the generals 
of Constantius, and accompanied him to the East 


in 350. He returned with his commander to Italy 


four years afterwards, from thence passed over into 


Gaul, and assisted in the enterprise against Sylva- 


nus, again followed Ursicinus when despatched for 


a second time to the East, and appears to have 
never quitted him until the period of his final dis- 
grace in 360. Ammianus subsequently attended 


‘the emperor Julian in his campaign against the 


Persians, was present at Antioch in 871, when the 
plot of Theodorus was detected in the reign of 
Valens, and witnessed the tortures inflicted upon 
the conspirators. (xxix. i. § 24.) Eventually 
he established himself at Rome, where he com- 
posed his history, and during the progress of the 
task read several portions publicly, which were 
received with great applause. — (Liban, Epist. 


‘pcecceLxxxut. p. 60, ed. Wolf.) The precise date 
of his death is not recorded, but it must have hap- 


pened later than 390, since a reference occurs to 
the consulship of Neoterius, which belongs to that 


year. 


The work of Ammianus extended from the ac- 
cession of Nerva, A. D. 96, the point at which the 
histories of Tacitus and the biographies of Sueto- 
nius terminated, to the death of Valens, a. p. 878, 
comprising a period of 262 years, It was divided 
into thirty-one books, of which the first thirteen 
are lost, The remaining eighteen embrace the acts 
of Constantius from A.D. 353, the seventeenth year 


of his reign, together with the whole career of 


Gallus, Julianus, Jovianus, Valentinianus, and 


Valens. The portion preserved includes the trans- 


actions of twenty-five years only, which proves 
that the earlier books must have presented a very 


i condensed abridgment of the events contained in 
the long space over which they stretched; and 


hence we may feel satisfied, that what has been 
saved is much more valuable than what has. pe- 


ished. 


Gibbon (cap. xxvi.) pays a well-deserved tri- 
bute to the accuracy, fidelity, and impartiality of 
Ammianus. We are indebted to him for a know- 


ledge of many important facts not elsewhere re- 


corded, and for much valuable insight into the 
modes of thought and the general tone of public 
feeling prevalent in his day. His history must not, 
however, be regarded as a complete chronicle of that 


era; those proceedings only are brought forward 
prominently in which he himself was engaged, and 
nearly all the statements admitted appear to be 


founded upon his own observations, or upon the in- 
formation derived from trustworthy eye-witnesses. 
A considerable number of dissertations and digres- 


sions are introduced, many of them highly interest- 


ing and valuable. Such are his notices of the 


institutions and manners of the Saracens (xiv. 4), 
of the Seythians and Sarmatians (xvii. 12), of the 
Huns and Alani (xxxi. 2), of the Egyptians and 
their country (xxii. 6, 14—16), and his geogra- 
< phical discussions upon Gaul (xv. 9), the Pontus 
(xxii. 8), and Thrace (xxvii. 4), although the 
accuracy of many of his details has been called in | 
question by D*Anyille.. Less legitimate and less- 
judicious are his geological speculations upon earth- 
quakes (xvii. 7), his astronomical inquiries into 
eclipses (xx. 3), comets (xxv. 10), and the regu- 
~ Jation of the calendar (xxvi. 1), his. medical re- 
searches into the origin of epidemics (xix, 4), his. 
zoological theory on the destruction of lions by { 
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mosquitoes (xviii. 7), and his horticultural essay 


on the impregnation of palms (xxiv. 3). Butin 


addition to industry in research and honesty of 
purpose, he was gifted with a large measure of 
strong common sense which enabled him in many 
points to rise superior to the prejudice of his day, 
and with a clear-sighted independence of spirit 
which prevented him from being dazzled or over. _ 
awed by the brilliancy and the terrors which en- 
veloped the imperial throne. The wretched 
vanity, weakness, and debauchery cf Constantius, 
rendering him an easy prey to the designs of the. 
profligate minions by whom he was surrounded, © 
the female intrigues which ruled the court of 
Gallus, and the conflicting elements of vice and 
virtue which were so strongly combined in the cha- 
racter of Valentinian, are all sketched with bold- 
ness, vigour, and truth. But although. sufficiently 
acute-in detecting and exposing the follies of others, 
and especially in ridiculing the absurdities of po- 
pular superstition, Ammianus did not. entirely 
escape the contagion. The general and deep- 
seated belief in magic spells, omens, prodigies, and 
oracles, which appears to have gained additional 
strength upon the first introduction of Christianity, 
evidently exercised no small. influence over his 
mind. ‘The old legends and doctrines of the Pagan 
creed and the subtle mysticism which philosophers 
pretended to discover lurking below, when mixed 
up with the pure and simple but startling tenets of 
the new faith, formed a confused mass which few 
intellects, except those of the very highest class, 
could reduce to order and harmony. | 

A keen controversy has been maintained with — 
regard to the religious creed of our author. (See 
Bayle.) There is nothing in his writings which | 
can entitle us to decide the question positively. In. 
several passages he speaks with marked respect of- 
Christianity and its professors. (xxi. sub fin., xxii. 
ll, xxvii. 3; compare xxii. 12, xxv. 4); but even 
his strongest expressions, which are all attributed 
by Gibbon “ to the incomparable pliancy of a 


polytheist,” afford no conclusive evidence that he =. 
Posy 5 


was himself a disciple of the cross. On the other 
hand he does not scruple to stigmatize with the. 


utmost severity the savage fury of the contending 


sects (xxii. 5), nor fail to reprobate the bloody vio- __ 
lence of Damasus and Ursinus in the contest for 
the see of Rome (xxvii. 3): the absence of all 
censure on the apostacy of Julian, and the terms 


which he employs with regard to Nemesis (xiv. 


ll, xxii. 3), the Genius (xxi. 14), Mercurius (xvi. 
5, xxv. 4),. and other deities, are by many con- - 
sidered as decisive proofs that he was a pagan. 
Indeed, as Heyne justly remarks, many of the 
writers of this epoch seem purposely to avoid. . 
committing themselves. Being probably devoid of — 
strong religious principles, they felt unwilling to — 

hazard any declaration which might one day ex-° 

pose them to persecution and. prevent them from 


adopting the various forms which the faith of the 
court might from time to- time assume, oe 
` Little can be said in praise of the style of Am- 


mianus.. The melodious flow and simple dignity. 
of the purer models of composition had long 
ceased to be relished, and we too often detect the 


“harsh diction and involved periods of an imperfectly <: . 
educated foreign soldier, relieved occasionally by the 
pompous inflation and flashy glitter of the rhetari- 


cal schools. His phraseology as it regards the sige 


nification, grammatical inflexions, and syntactical = 


eit 


"combinations of words, probably represents the cur- 


rent language of the age, but must be pronounced | 
full of barbarisms and solecisms when judged ac- 


-cording to the standard of Cicero and Livy. | 


©." The Editio Princeps of Aramianus Marcellinus, 
» edited by Angelus Sabinus, was printed at Rome, 


in folio, by George Sachsel and Barth. Golsch in 


the year 1474. It is very incorrect, and contains 
13 books only, from the 14th to the 26th, both. 


‘Inclusive. The remaining five were first published 
by Accorsi, who, in his edition printed in folio at 
Augsburg in 1532, boasts that he had corrected 
tive thousand errors. 
The most useful modern editions are those of 
_ Gronovius, 4to., Lugd. Bat. 1693; of Ernesti, 8vo. 
_ Lips, 1778; but above all, that which was com- 
— menced by Wagner, completed after his death by 
 Erfurdt, and published at Leipsic, in 3 vols. 8vo. 
1808. [W. R.] 
~ AMMON (Appr), originally an Acthiopian 
or Libyan divinity, whose worship subsequently 
spread all over Egypt, a part of the northern coast 
of Africa, and. many parts of Greece. The real 
Egyptian name was Amun or Ammun (Herod. ii. 
43; Plut, de Is. et Os. 9); the Greeks called him 
Zeus Ammon, the Romans Jupiter Ammon, and 
the Hebrews Amon, (Jerem. xlvi. 25.) That in the 
~ countries where his worship was first established 
he was revered in certain respects as the supreme 
divinity, is clear from the fact, that the Greeks 
recognised in him their own Zeus, although the 
identity of the two gods in later times rests upon 
philosophical speculations, made at a period when 
the original character. of Ammon was almost lost 
-sight of, and a more spiritual view of him substi- 
tuted in its place. : 
The most ancient seat of his worship appears to 
haye been Meroe, where he had a much revered 
oracle (Herod. ii. 29); thence it was introduced 
-into Egypt, where the worship took the firmest 
root at Thebes in Upper Egypt, which was there- 
fore frequently called by the Greeks Diospolis, or 
the city of Zeus. (Herod. ii. 423. Diod. i. 15.) 
Another famous seat of the god, with a celebrated 
oracle, was in the oasis of Ammonium (Siwah) in 
_ the Libyan desert ; the worship was also established 
in Cyrenaica, (Paus. x. 13.§ 3.) The god was 
represented either in the form of a ram, or as a 
human being with the head of a ram (Herod. L ¢.; 
Strab. xvii. p. 812); but there are some represen- 
tations in which he appears altogether as a human 
being with only the horns of a ram. Tertullian 
(de Pall. 3) calls him dives ovium. If we take all 
these circumstances. into consideration, it seems 
clear that the original idea of Ammon was that of 
` a protector and leader of the flocks. The Aethio- 


_ plans were a nomadic people, flocks of sheep con- 
„stituted their principal wealth, and it is perfectly. 


An accordance with the notions of the Aethiopians 


as well as Egyptians to worship the animal which 


~ “is the leader and protector of the flock. This view 


Js. supported. by various stories about Ammon. 
: Hyginus (Poet. Astr. i. 20) whose account is only | 
“a Tationalistic interpretation of the origin of the 


god's worship, relates that some African of the 
~, name of Ammon brought to Liber, who was then- 


In possession of Egypt, a large quantity of cattle | C 3 
assigned to Ammon a more spiritual nature. Thus 
| Diodorus, though in a passage (iii. 68, &c.) he o 
makes Ammon a king of Libya, describes him (i. 


` -In return for this, Liber gave him a piece of land 
near Thebes, and in commemoration of the benefits 
he had conferred upon the god, he was represented as 


: a human being with horns, What Pausanias(iv.23, | 


| the leader and protector of flocks, 
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§ 5) and Eustathius (ad Dionys. Perieg, 212) re 


mark, as well as one of the many etymologies of the 
name of Ammon from the Egyptian word Amoni, 
which signifies a shepherd, or to feed, likewise 
accord with the opinion that Ammon was originally 
! Herodotus re- 
lates a story to account for the ram’s head (ii, 42); 
Heracles wanted to see Zeus, but the latter wished 
to avoid the interview; when, however, Heracles 
at last had recourse to entreaties, Zeus contrived 
the following expedient: he cut off the head of a 
ram, and holding this before his own head, and 
having covered the remaining part of his body 
with the skin of the ram, he appeared before Hera- 
cles. Hence, Herodotus adds, the Thebans never 


sacrifice rams except once a year, and on this one — 


occasion they kill and flay a ram, and with its skin 
they dress the statue of Zeus (Ammon); by the - 
side of this statue they then place that of Heracles. 
A similar account mentioned by Servius (ad Aen, 
iv. 196) may serve asa commentary upon Herodotus, 
When Bacchus, or according to others, Heracles, | 
went to India and led his army through the deserts 
of Libya, he was at last quite exhausted with 

thirst, and invoked his father, Jupiter. Hereupon 
a ram appeared, which led Heracles to a place 

where it opened a spring in the sand by scraping 
with its foot. For this reason, says Servius, 

Jupiter Ammon, whose name is derived from 
duos (sand), is represented with the horns of a — 
ram. (Comp. Hygin. Fab. 133, Poet. Asir. i. 205 — 

Lucan, Pharsal. ix. 511.) There are several other 


traditions, with various modifications arising from. 


the time and place of their origin; but all agree in 
representing the ram as the guide and deliverer of 
the wandering herds or herdsmen in the deserts, 
either in a direct. way, or by giving oracles. Am- 
mon, therefore, who is identical with the ram, is. 


the guide and protector of man and of all his pos- 


sessions; he stands in the same relation to man-~. 


kind as the common ram to his fock.. 


The introduction of the worship of Ammon from 


Aethiopia into Egypt was symbolically represented 
in a ceremony which was performed at Thebes 
once in every year. 
of the god was carried across the river Nile into 
Libya, and after some days it was brought back, asg 
if the god had arrived from Aethiopia. (Diod. i. 97.) 
The same account is given by Eustathius (ad Hom. 
Il. v. p. 128), though in a somewhat different form; 
for he relates, that according to some, the Aethio-. 
pians used. to fetch the images of Zeus and other 
gods from the great temple of Zeus at Thebes, 
With these images they went about, at a certain. 
period, in Libya, celebrated a splendid festival for . 
twelve days—for this, he adds, is the number of 
the gods they worship. This number twelve con- 
tains an allusion to ‘the number of signs. in the 
zodiac, of which the ram (caper) is one. Thus we 
arrive at the second phasis in the. character. of 
Ammon, who is here conceived as the sun in the 
sign of Caper. (Zeus disguised in the skin of a ram. 
See Hygin. Fab. 133, Poet. Astrei. 205; Macrob. - 
Sati. 21. 18; Aelian, V. A. x. 18.) This astro 
nomical character of Ammon is of later origin, and 
perhaps not older than: the sixth century before = < 
Christ. The speculating Greeks of still later times. 0i. 


On a certain day, the image 


11, &c.) as the spirit pervading the universe, and 3 
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year (Thid. and Pallad. Hist. Laus. c Ti Ruffin. i 
Vit. Patr. c. 29.) He died before St, Antony (from 
| whom there is an epistle to him, S. Athan. Opp. vol. 
i. pt. 2, p. 959, ed. Bened.), z. e. before 4, D. 365, 
for. the latter asserted that he beheld the soul. of 
Amoun borne by angels to heaven ( Vit. S, Antoni à 
S. Athanas. § 60), and as St. Athanasius’s history 
of St. ee preserves the order of time, he died’ 
perhaps about 4. p. 320. There are seventeen or 
nineteen Rules of Asceticism (seepetAcucr) ascribed. to 
him ; the Greek original exists in MS. (Lambecius, 
Biblioth. Vindol. lib. iv. cod. 156, No. 6); they are 
published in the Latin version of Gerhard Vossius 
in the Biblioth. PP. Ascetica, vol. ii. p. 484, Paris. 
1661. Twenty-two Ascetic Institutions of the same 
Amoun, or one bearing the same name, exist also ` 
in MS. (Lambec. J. e. Cod. 155, No. 2.) [A.J.C.] 
AMMO'NIA (Aupovia), a surname of Hera, 
under which she was worshipped in Elis. The — 
inhabitants of Elis had from the earliest times 
been in the habit of consulting the oracle of Zeus 
Ammon in Libya. (Paus. v. 15. § (Om [L. 8.7 
AMMONIA’NUS (Appoviards),. oa. Greek 
grammarian, who lived in the fifth century after 
Christ. He was a relation and a friend of the phi- | 
losopher Syrianus, and devoted his attention to. 
the study of the Greek poets. It is recorded of 
him that he had an ass, which became so fond of 
poetry from listening to its master, that it neglect- 
ed its food. (Damascius, ap. Phot. P. 339, aay ed. 
Bekker; Suid. s. v,’Aupwmards and “Ovos "adpas.) a 
| AMMO'NIUS, a favourite of ALEXANDER » 
Balas, king of Syria, to whom Alexander entrust- 


| ‘as he author of all life in nature. ( Comp. Plut. del- 
Js. ef Os. 9,21.) The new Platonists perceived |. 
in Ammon their demiurgos, that is, the creator and 
preserver of the world. As this subject belongs 
more especially to the mythology of Egypt, we 
cannot here enter into a detailed discussion about 
the nature and character which the later Greeks 
-assigned to him, or his connexion with Dionysus 

and Heracles. Respecting these points and the 
= various opinions of modern critics, as well as the 
different representations of Ammon still extant, 
the reader may consult Jablonsky, Pantheon Aeg ypt. 
Bohlen, Das alte Indien, mit besonderer Rücksicht 
auf Egypten, ii. c. 2. § 93 J.C. Prichard, Egyptian 
Mythology; J. F. Champollion, Panthéon Fig, gyptien, 
~ ou Collection des Personages de Uancienne Egypte, &c., 
Paris, 1823. 

The worship of Ammon was introduced into 
Greece at an early period, probably through. the 
medium of the Greek colony in Cyrene, which 
must have formed a connexion with the great ora- 
cle of Ammon in the Oasis soon after its establish- 
ment. Ammon had a temple and æ statue, the 
gift of Pindar, at Thebes (Paus. ix. 16. § 1), and 
another at Sparta, the inhabitants of which, as 
Pausanias (iii. 18. § 2) says, consulted the oracle 
of Ammon in Libya from early times more than 

the other Greeks. At Aphytis, Ammon was wor- 
shipped, from the time of Lysander, as zealously as 
in Ammonium. Pindar the poet honoured the god 
witha hymn. At Megalopolis the god was repre- 
sented with the head of a ram (Paus. viii. 32. § 1), 
and the Greeks of Cyrenaica dedicated at Delp shi a 
chariot with a pane of Ammon. (x. 13. § 3.) The 
homage which Alexander paid to the god in the 
Oasis i is well known. [L. 8.] 
~ AMMON (“Aupoyv), a geometrician, who made 
a measurement of the walls of Rome, about the 
‘time of the first invasion of the Goths, and found 
them to be 21 miles in circuit. (Olympiodorus, 
ap. Phot. Cod. 80, p. 63, ed. Bekker.) [P. S.] 
AMMON (Auuov), 1. Bishop of Hadrianople, 
A.D. 400, wrote (in Greek) On the Resurrection 
against. Origenism (not extant), A fragment of 
Ammon, from this work possibly, may be found ap. 
S. Cyril. Alex. Lib. de Recta Fide. (Vol. v. pt. 2, ad 
fin. p. 50, ed. Paris. 1638.) He was present at 
the Council of Constantinople a. D. 394, held on 
occasion of the dedication of Rufinus’s. church, 
near Chalcedon. (Soz. Hist. Heel. viii. 8. 33 Mansi, 
Cee vol. iii, p. 851.) 
2. Bishop of Elearchia, in the Thebaide, in 
the 4th and 5th centuries. To him is addressed 
_ the Canonical Epistle of Theophilus of Alexandria, 
ap. Synodicon Beveregii, vol. i. pt. 1,p.170. Pape- 
brochius has published. in a Latin version his 
Epistle to ‘Theophilus, De Vita et Conversatione 
SS. Pachomii et Theodori (ap. Bolland. Acta Sanc- 
forum, vol. XIV. p. 347, &c.). It contains an. 
Epistle of St. Antony. oe pp ede Gel, 
PAMMO NASC Auuobvas) or AMOUN C Apor), 


monius was avaricious and cruel; be put to death 
numerous friends of the king, the queen Laodice, — 
and Antigonus, the son of Demetrius. Being de- 
tected in plotting against the life of Ptolemy Phi- 
lometor, about B. c 147, the latter required 
Alexander to surrender Ammonius to him; but 
though Alexander refused to do this, Ammonius 


whom Ptolemy had induced to espouse his cause, 


Exe. 29, p. 628, ed. Wess.) | - 
AMMÒ’NIUS CAppddytos) of Aeon 
the son of Ammonius, was a pupil of Alexander, 
and one of the chief teachers in the grammatical ! 
school founded by Aristarchus: (Suid. s. v. Ap- 


Pindar, and Aristophanes, none of which are ex- 
tant. (Fabric. Bibl. Graec. v, pe 712; _ ‘Matter, a 
Essais historiques sur l école d’Alerandre, i. PP. a 
179, 233.) > 
AMMO'NIUS CAnudnos), of ALEXANDRIA, 
Presbyter and Oeconomus. of the Church in that ` 
city, and an Egyptian by birth, a. D, 458. He 
‘subscribed the Epistle sent by the clergy of Egypt 
to the emperor Leo, in behalf of the ‘Council of ` 
Chalcedon. (Concilia, ed. Labbei; vol. iv. p. 897, 
b.) He wrote (in Greek) On the Difference 
founder of one of the most celebrated monastic | between Nature and Person, against the Mono- 
- communities in Egypt. Obliged by his relations | physite heresy ‘of: Eutyches. and Dioscorus (not 
to marry, he persuaded his bride to perpetual con- | extant); an Exposition of the Book of Acts. (ap. 
-tinence (Sozom. Hist. Ecel. i. 14) by the authority | Catena Grace. Patr. in Act, SS. “Apostolorum. oye | 
of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians, (Socr. | Oxon. 18 E: 
Hist. Heel. iv. 23.) They lived together thus for | the Ps ms. (vse by Nicetas in his Catena : see ee 
< 18 years, when at her wish, for greater perfection, } Cody 
-they parted, and he retired. to Scetis and Mt 244) ‘On the Hesuineron (no remains); pa S eo 
Nitria, to the south of Lake Mareotis, where: he | John’s Gospel, which exists in the. Catena Grae 
: lived ee ears, ee his sister- wife twice i in th corum Paira um in S. Joan, ed. Corderii, fol. ae 


ed the entire management of public affairs. Am- © 
was put to death by the inhabitants of Antioch, = = 


(Liv. Epit. 50; Joseph. Ant. xiii. 4. $53 Diod. oie : a 


udvios.) He wrote commentaries u apon: Homer, » : 


pe" cages 


ag E O AMMONIUS o 


“Antw. 1630. He is quoted in the Catenae on the 


. History of Susannah and on Daniel. (Nova Col- 
— leet. Script. Vet, ab Angelo Maio, p. 166, &c. vol. i. 
oA. De 1825.) ie a fA. J.C.) | 
~ AMMONIUS (Agusivios) GRAMMATICUS, 


professor of grammar at Alexandria, with Helladius, 


-atthe close of the 4th century... He was also priest 


of the Egyptian Ape. On the vigorous overthrow of 
idolatry in Egypt by the bishop Theophilus A. D. 


- 889-391, Ammonius: and Helladius fled to Con- 
stantinople and there resumed their. profession. 
(Socr. Mist. Heel. v. 16.) Ammonius wrote, in 
Greek, On the Differences of Words of like Significa- 
tion (wep) duolwy nal diapdpwr Aéčewv), which is 
~ appended to many lexicons, e: g. to that of Scapula. 
‘It was edited. by Valckneaer, 4to., Lugd. Bat. 1739, 
and with further notes by Chr. Frid. Ammon, 
<c 8yo., Erlang. 1787. There is another work by 


this Ammonius, wep) deupodoylas, which has not. 


` yet been printed. (Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. v. 
p. 715.) The historian Socrates was a pupil of 
Ammonius. (Hist. Æeel. v. 16.) [A. J. C.] 
` AMMONIUS (Auusros), son of HERMEAS, 
studied with his brother Heliodorus at Athens 
under Proclus (who died a. D. 484), and was the 
master of Simplicius, Asclepius Trallianus, John 
Philoponus, and Damascius. His Commentaries (in 
Greek) on Plato and Ptolemy are lost, as well as 
. many on Aristotle. His extant works are Com- 
` mentaries on the Isagoge of Porphyry, or the Five 
Predicables, first published at Venice in 1500, and 
On the Categories of Aristotle, and De Interpre- 
tatione, first published at Venice in 1508. See too 


ap. Alexand. Aphrodis. De Fato, p. 180, 8vo. 


T Lond. 1658... The above-named Commentaries. on 


Aristotle are also published in the Scholia in 
-~ Aristot, ed. Brandis, In MS. are his Commentaries | 


on Aristotle’s Topics and Metaphysics, and his 
-Methodus construendi Astrolabium. (Fabric. Bibl. 
Graec. volv. p: 707.) [Aed C]. 


oo AMMONIUS, of Lampraz, a village of 


-o Attica, a Peripatetic philosopher, who lived in 


the first century of the Christian aera. He was- 


‘the instructor of Plutarch, who praises his great 


learning (Symp. ii 1), and introduces him dis- 


coursing on religion and sacred rites. (ix. 15.) 
Corsini endeavours to shew (zx vita Plutarchi, p. 6), 


‘that Ammonius of Lamprae is really the same per- 


son with Ammonius the Egyptian mentioned by 


Eunapius, and concludes that it was from this 


source Plutarch obtained the minute knowledge of 
Egyptian worship which he has shewn in his trea- 
tise on Isis and Osiris, 7 | 
_. Ammonius of Lamprae is mentioned by Ammo- 
nius, the author of the work De Diferentiis Ver- 
- borum, under the word Bods, as having written a 
_ treatise Tepl Baydy, or as the fuller title is given 
-by Athenaeus, Mepl Boudiv ral Ovowiv, (xi, p. 
476, 4.) Whether the same Ammonius was the 


e author of- another work, Tepl rv Abyrjew 
(xiii. p. 567, 


ee ‘Eraupiiov, mentioned by Athenaes 
a), is uncertain. ee 


~ [B. J.]. 


-< AMMO'NIUS ('Auuúvos) LITHO'TOMUS, | 
an eminent surgeon of Alexandria, mentioned by 
` Celsus (De Med, vii. Praef. p. 187), whose exact. | 
date is not. known, but who probably lived in the | 

_ Yeign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, B. c, 283—247, 

as his name occurs in Celsus together. with those. 

of several: other surgeons who lived at that time. | 


He is chiefly celebrated for having been the first. 


. person who thought of breaking a stone within the 


“AMMONIUS. _ 


bladder when too large for extraction entire; on 
which account he received the cognomen of 
‘AGorduos, An account of his mode of operation, 


as described by Celsus (De Med. vii. 26, p. 161), 


-is given in the Dict. of Ant. p.220. Some medical 


preparations used by a physician of the same name 
occur also in Aëtius and Paulus Aegineta, but 


whether they all belong to the same person is un- 


certain. LW. AL GY 
=- AMMO’/NIUS, the Monx, flourished A.D. 372. 


He was one of the Four Great Brothers (so called — 
from their height), disciples of Pambo, the monk 


of. Mt, Nitria ( Vitae Patrum, ii. 23; Pallad. Hist. 
Laus. c. 12, ed. Rosweyd. p. 543.) He knew the 
Bible by heart, and carefully studied Didymus, Ori- 
gen, and the other ecclesiastical authors. In 4. p. 
339-341 he accompanied St. Athanasius to Rome. 
In a. D: 871-3, Peter II. succeeded the latter, and 
when he fled to Rome from his Arian persecutors, 
Ammonius retired from Canopus into Palestine. 
He witnessed the cruelties of the Saracens against 
the monks of Mount Sinai a. D. 377, and received 


intelligence of the sufferings of others near the’Red 


Sea. On his return to Egypt, he took up his 
abode at Memphis, and described these distresses 
in a book which he wrote in Egyptian. This 
being found at Naucratis by a priest, named John, 
was by him translated into Greek, and in that 
form is extant, in Christi Martyrum Electi tri- 
amphi (p. 88, ed. Combefis, 8vo., Par. 1660). 
Ammonius is said to have cut off an ear to avoid 
promotion to the episcopate. (Socr. iv. 23; Pallad. 
Hist, Laus. c. 12.) | LAST: GJ 


AMMO/NIUS: (Auparios) the PERIPATETIC, i : ple 


who wrote only a few poems and declamations, 
He was a different person from Ammonius, the 
teacher of Plotinus, (Longin. ap. Porphyr. in - 
Plotin. vit. c. 20; Philostr. 1,27; Ruhnken, Diss. - 
de Longino.) z 
AMMO'NIUS (Apusdvis), a Greek POET, 
who lived in the reign of the emperor Theodosius II. 
He wrote an epic poem on the insurrection of the 
Goths under Gainas (a. D. 400), which he called 


Taiwig, and is said to have read in A. D. 438 to the 


emperor, who received it with great approbation, > 
(Socrat. Hist. Eccles. vi. 6; Nicephor, xii, 6.) 
Who this Ammonius was, and whether the lines 
quoted in the Etymologicum Magnum(s.v.Mivavros) . 
from one Ammonius,.and the two epigrams in the 
Anthologia Graeca (iii. 8, p. 841, ed. Jacobs), 
which bear the same name, belong to him, is un- 
certain. , 7 Rt ase Co [LS] 
AMMO'NIUS. or HAMMONIUS, an am- 
bassador of Protyemanus Auletes, who was sent | 
to Rome B..c. 56 to seek assistance against the 
Alexandrians, who had opposed the king. (Cie. 
ad Fam: i. 1.) He is perhaps the same person as 
the Ammonius who is spoken of as one of the ` 


agents of Cleopatra in B. C. 44. (Ad Ati xv. 15.) 


 AMMO’/NIUS, called SACCAS (CAuudmos 
‘Saxnas, ie. Satcopdpos), or sack-carrier, because | 
his official employment was carrying the corn, landed 
at Alexandria, as a public porter (saccarius, see 


Gothofred ad Cod. Theodos. 14, tit. 22), was born 


of Christian parents. Porphyry asserts (lib. 3, 
adv. Christian. ap. Euseb. H. E. vi. 19), Eusebius. 


(Ze) and St. Jerome (Vir. Zi. § 55) deny, that 


he apostatized from the faith, At any rate he © 


combined the study of philosophy with Christianity, — 
and is regarded by those who maintain his apostasy _ 
as the founder of the later Platonic School. 


oe As to the meaning of the last word see Dict. of 
Ant. 8. v. TOT, and Thirlwall, Hist. of Greece, i il. 


He He had 


AMOR. 


Among his disciples are mentioned Longinus, He. 


rennius, Plotinus (Amm. Marcell. xxi); both 
‘Origens, and St. Heraclas. He died a. D. 243, at 
the age of more than 80 years. A life of Aristo- 
tle, prefixed to the Commentary of his namesake 
on the Categories, has been ascribed to him, but it 
is probably the work of John Philoponus. The 
Pagan disciples of Ammonius held a kind of phi- 
losophical theology. Faith was derived by in- 
ward. perception; God was threefold in essence, 
intelligence, (viz. in knowledge of himself) and 
power (viz. in activity), the two latter notions 
being inferior to the first; the care of the world 
was entrusted to gods of an inferior race, below 
those again were daemons, good and bad; an 
ascetic life and theurgy led to the knowledge of 
the Infinite, who was worshipped by the vulgar, 
only in their national deities, The Alexandrian 
physics and psychology were in accordance with 
these principles. 
Christian, he was, besides his philosophy (which 
would, of course, then be represented by Origen, 
and not by the pagan Alexandrian school as above 
_ described) noted for his writings (Euseb. H. E. vi. 
19), especially on the Scriptures. 
ad Caspian, à Gallandi’s Bibl. Patr. vol. ii) He 
composed a Diuiessuron, or Harmony of the Gospels, 
which exists in the Latin version of Victor, bishop 
of Capua (in the 6th cent., who wrongly ascribed 
it to Tatian) and of Luscinius. (See Monumenta 
Patr. Orthodoxographa, i. pt. 2, per Grynaeum, pp. 
661-747, fol, Basil, 1569; E Graeco versa per 
—Otiomar. Luscinium. Aug. Vind. 4to., 1523; and 
in German, Augsh., 8vo., 1524; the version of 
‘Victor, Mogunt., 8vo., 1524; Colon., 8vo., 1532; 
in Reg-Imp. et Consist. Monast. B. M. V. de 
| Salem, 8vo., 177453 Biblioth. Patr. à Galland., vol. 
ii p. 581, Venet, 1766; where vid. Prolegom.) 
Besides the Harmony, Ammonius wrote De Con- 
sensu Moysis ct Jesu (Euseb. H. Æ. vi. 19), which 
dis praised by St. Jerome (Vir. Ilustr. § 55), but 
‘is lost; > [A. J. C] 


AMNISI/ADES. CAunorddes or “Aunioides),. 
the nymphs of the river Amnisus in Crete, who 


are mentioned in connexion with the worship of 
Artemis there. (Callim. Hymn. in Dian. 15, 162; 
Apollon. Rhod. iii. 881. ) [L. 8.] 
 AMOME’TUS (Ageunros), a Greek writer of 
uncertain date, who wrote a work on the people 


called Attaci (Plin. ÆW. N. vi. 17. s. 20), and 


another entitled AvdaaAcus èx Méupews, (Antigon. 
Caryst. Hist. Mir, c. 164; comp. Aelian, V. H. 

xvii. 6.) We ought probably to read. "Auwunros 
instead of ’Arpdunres in Schol, ad Apoll. iii. 179, 
and Eudoc. Viol. pe 248.. 

AMOMPHA’RETUS (-Auoupdperos), com- 
mander of the Pitanatan lochus in the Spartan 
army, who refused to march previously to the 
battle of Plataea (B, c 479) to a part of the plain 
near the city, as Pausanias ordered, because he 
` thought that such a movement was equivalent to a 
flight. He at length changed his mind when he 
had. heen left by the other part of the army, and 
-set out to join. Pausanias. 


_ (Herod, ix. 53—57, 715-85; Plut. „Aristid. 17. 


P 350.. 


“AMOR, the god of love and haomony.. 


If we are to consider him a | 


(Euseb. Epist.. 


i ‘He fell in the battle 
which followed, after distinguishing himself by his- 
bravery, and was ‘puried among the Irenes: 


point of view. | 
‘to be found elsewhere in a more detailed and satis- . 
factory: frm, and. trath, i is so blended d Seith lae, a- 


AMPELIUS. 47 


no Saree in the religion of the Romana, who know 
and speak of him only from what they had heard 


from the Greeks, and translate the Greek name 
Eros into Amor. [ERos.] [L 8.] 

_ AMORAEUS (Axopaios), king of the Derbicae, 
in a war A whom, according to Ctesias | 
(Persic. c. 6, ed. Lion), Cyrus, the first king of 
Persia, fel. z 

AMORGES CAudpyns). lL A king of the 
Sacae, according to Ctesias, whom Cyrus, king of 
Persia, conquered in battle, but afterwards re- 
leased, when he himself was vanquished and taken 
prisoner by Spamithra, the wife of Amorges. 
Ctesias represents Amorges as a one of 
the firmest allies of Cyrus. (Persic. ce. 3, 4, 7, 8, 
ed. ston) 

2. A Persian commander, killed in Caria, in 
the ea of the prayince, B. C. 498, (Herod. v. 
121 

3. The bastard son of Pissuthus, who revolted 
in Caria about B. c. 413. The Peloponnesians 
assisted Tissaphernes in putting down this revolt, 
and’ took Iasus, B. c. 412, which was held by J 
Amorges. The latter fell into their hands on the — 
capture of the place, and was surrendered by them | 
to Tissaphernes. (Thuc. viii. 5, 19, 28, 54.) =- 

AMPELIUS. We possess a short tract bear- 
ing the title Lucii Ampelii Liber Memorialis. It 
was first made known by Salmasius, in 1638, from 
a MS. in the library of Juretus, and subsequent 
editors following his example have generally ap- 
pended it to editions of Florus. We conclude 
from internal evidence (cc. 29, 47), that it must — 
have been composed after the reign of Trajan, and | 
before the final division of the Roman empire. 
Himerius, Ammianus Marcellinus, and Symmachus 
make frequent mention of an Ampelius, who en- 
joyed the high dignities of magister officiorum, 
proconsul and praefectus urbi under Valentinian 
and his immediate successors, and the name occurs | 
in connexion with thirteen laws of the Theodosian - 
code. . Sidonius Apollinaris also’ (ix. 301) com- 
memorates the learning of an Ampelius, but we 


nowhere find any allusion which would enable usto © 00 


establish a connexion between the person or persons © 


spoken of by these writers and the compiler of the .. ee 
| On the contrary Gläser has 
adduced reasons (in Rkeinisches Museum for 1842, 


Liber Memorialis. 


p. 145), which render it probable that the author n 


of the Liber Memorialis lived at an earlier time < i 
Tt is. stated o 


than the above-mentioned persons. — 
in c 18 of this book, “ Sulla 
invasit imperium, solusque deposuit.” " 
Diocletian and Maximianus resigned the govern- 


-primus 


ment in A. D: 305, and this event is spoken of by 7 : - a 
all the historians who treat of that period, He 
Liber Memorialis would seem to have been com- 


posed at least before that year. a 
This work, which is dedicated to a certain Ma- o 


crinus or Marinus, equally unknown with the ` 


author himself, is a sort of common-place-book, 


containing within a short compass a condensed and: ee o 
meagre summary, collected from various sources, of- ` 


the most striking objects and phaenomena of the 


‘material universe and the most remarkable events o 
in the history of the world, the whole classified. 


sys ti matically under proper. “heads, and: divided : 
to fifty chapters. It is of little value. in any. : 
Nearly all the facts recorded are ` 


i ict a 


“Now ‘ag. es 


ie _ he was descended from the famous seer Melampus. 
o5 (Paus: vi. 17. § 4.) Some traditions represented 


marrying Eriphyle, Amphiaraus had sworn, that 


won the victory in the chariot-race and in throwing 


war against Thebes, Amphiaraus fought bravely 


"148 U AMPRIARAŲUS. oe teniti AMPHICRATES. i 
hood, and the blunders committed so numerous, | (Pind. Ol. vi. 26, &c.), but still he could not sup- 
that it cannot be used with safety for reference. | press his anger at the whole undertaking, and 

The style, where it is not a mere catalogue of | when Tydeus, whom he regarded as the originator 
names, is simple and unaffected, but both in the | of the expedition, was severely wounded by Mela- 
on nippus, and Athena was hastening to render him 


-< construction of the sentences and in the use of | 
particular words, we can detect many traces of | immortal, Amphiaraus cut off the head of Mela- 
corrupted latinity. The commentaries and criti- | nippus, who had in the mean time been slain, and 
cisms of Salmasius, Muretus, Freinsheim, Hein- | gave Tydeus his brains to drink, and Athena, struck 
sius, Perizonius and other scholars will be found | with horror at the sight, withdrew. (Apollod. iii. 
in the edition of Duker at the end of his Florus. | 6. § 8.) When Adrastus and Amphiaraus were ~ 
(Lug. Bat. 1722—1744, and reprinted at Leips. the only heroes who survived, the latter was pur- 
1832.) Ampelius was first published in a separate sued by Periclymenus, and fled towards the river 
form, with very useful prolegomena, by Tzschucke | Ismenius. Here the earth opened before he was 
(Leips. 1793), and subsequently by Pockwitz overtaken by his enemy, and. swallowed up Am- 
(Liinenb, 1823), and F. A. Beck. (Leips. | phiaraus together with his chariot, but Zeus made 
1826.) [W.R.] | him immortal, (Pind. Nem. ix. 57, OL vi. 21, 
 AMPHIVANAX (Audidvaé), a king of Lycia. | &c.; Plut. Paral. 6; Cic. de Divin. i. 40.) 
` When Proetus was expelled from Argos by his | Henceforth Amphiaraus was worshipped as a hero, 
twin-brother Acrisius, Amphianax received him at | first at Oropus and afterwards in all Greece. 
his court, gave him his daughter Anteia (some call | (Paus. i. 84. § 2; Liv. xlv. 27.) He had a sanc- 
her Stheneboea) in marriage, and afterwards led | tuary at Argos (Paus. ii. 23. § 2), a statue at 
him back to Argolis, where his share in the go- | Athens (i. 8 § 3), and a heroum at Sparta. 
vernment and Tiryns were restored to him. Some | (Müller, Orchom. pp. 146, 486.) The departure 
traditions called this Lycian king Iobates. (Apol- | of Amphiaraus from his home when he went to. 
lod. ii. 2. $1; Hom. Zh vi. 157, &e.) [L.S.J | Thebes, was represented on the chest of Cypselus. | 
AMPHIA‘/NUS, a Greek tragic poet at Alex- | (Paus. v. 17. § 4.) Respecting some extant works 
andria. (Schol. ad German. Arat, 332, p. 78, ed. | of art, of which Amphiaraus is the subject, sce 
~ Buhl.) Griineisen, Die alt griechische Bronze des Tua’ schen 
AMPHIARAI’DES, a patronymic from Am- | Kabinets in Tübingen, Stuttg. and Tübing. 1835. 
 -phiaraus, by which Ovid (Fast. ii. 43) calls his| The prophetic power, which Amphiaraus was 
gon Alemacon. i ae he believed to possess, was accounted for by his de- 
= AMPHIARA'US (Augidpaos), a son of Oicles | scent from Melampus or Apollo, though there was. 
and Hypermnestra, the daughter of Thestius. | also a local tradition at Phlius, according to which 
- (Hom. Od. xv. 2445 Apollod. i. 8. § 2; Hygin. | he had acquired them in a night which he spent in 
- Fab. 735 Paus. di. 21. § 2.) On his father’s side | the prophetic house (ofcos pavrixds) of Phitus. 
(Paus. ii, 13. § 6; comp. i. 34. $ 3.) He was, 
like all seers, a favourite of Zeus and Apollo, © 
(Hom. Od. xv. 245.) Respecting the oracle of 
Amphiaraus see Dict, of Ant. s.v. Oraculum. It 
should be remarked here, that Virgil (dex. vii.671) 
mentions three Greek heroes as contemporaries of 
Aeneas, viz. Tiburtus, Catillus, and Coras, the first 
-of whom was believed to be the founder of Tibur, 
and is described. by Pliny (H. N. xvi. 87) as a son 
of Amphiaraus. | [L. 8.] - 
AMPHICLEIA (AuoixaAea), the daughter of 
Ariston, and the wife of the son of Jamblichus, re- 
ceived instruction in philosophy from Plotinus, 
(Porphyr. vit. Plotin. c. 9.) 
~AMPHYCRATES (Aupupéras), king of Sa- 
mos in ancient times, in whose reign the Samians 
invaded Aegina. (Herod. iii. 59.) as 
AMPHI'CRATES (Ayugupdrys), a Greek 
sophist and rhetorician of Athens. He was a 
contemporary of Tigranes (n..c. 70), and being 
exiled (we know not for what reason) from Athens, 
he went to Seleuceia on the Tigris. The inhabitants 
of this place requested him to teach rhetoric in- 
their city, but he haughtily refused, saying, that 
the vessel was too small to contain a dolphin. He — 
then went to Cleopatra, the daughter of Mithri- 
dates, who was married to Tigranes, and who. 
seems to have become attached to him. Amphi- 
‘erates soon drew suspicions upon himself, and was _ 
forbidden to have any intercourse with the Greeks, 
| whereupon he starved himself to death. (Plut. 
Lucull, 22.) Longinus (de Sublim. p. 54, ed. Toup) 
mentions him along with Hegesias and Matis, 


-o him asa son of Apollo by Hypermnestra, which, 

however, is merely a poetical expression to de- 
scribe him as a seer and prophet. (Hygin. Fab. 
70.) Amphiaraus is renowned in ancient story as 
a brave hero: he is mentioned among the hunters 
of the Calydonian boar, which he is said to have 
deprived of one eye, and also as one of the Argo- 
nauts. (Apollod, i. 8. § 2, 9. § 16.) For a time 
he reigned at Argos in common with Adrastus ; 
but, in a feud which broke out between them, 
Adrastus took to flight. Afterwards, however, he 
became reconciled with Amphiaraus, and gave him 
his sister Eriphyle in marriage [ApRasrus], by 
whom Amphiaraus became the father of Alemaeon, 
Amphilochus, Eurydice, and Demonassa. On 


=o he would abide by the decision of Eriphyle on any 
~ point in which he should differ in opinion from 
_ Adrastus: When, therefore, the latter called upon 
him to join the expedition of the Seven against 
Thebes, Amphiaraus, although he foresaw its un- 
< fortunate issue and at first refused to take any 
part in it, was nevertheless persuaded by his wife 
< to join his friends, for Eriphyle had been, enticed 
~ to induce her husband by the necklace of Harmonia 
which Polyneices had given her, Amphiaraus on 
leaving Argos enjoined his sons to avenge his 
death on their heartless mother. (Apollod. iii. 6. 
~ §2; Hygin. Fab. 73; Diod. iv. 65; Hom. Od. 
xv. 247, &.): On their way to Thebes the heroes 
‘instituted the Nemean games, and Amphiaraus 


the discus. (Apollod. iii. 6. § 4.) During the | Whether he is the same person as the Amphicrates. 
| who wrote a work on celebrated men (mepi evdd£euw 


and censures him for his affectation of sublimity. ` 


avSpav, Athen. xiii. p. 576; Diog. Laert. ii, 101), | 3. The father of Clysonymus, whom Patroclus 
_ is uncertain. | [L.S] 
AMPHI/CRATES, a Greek sculptor, probably 
of Athens, since he was the maker of a statue 
-which the Athenians erected in honour of a cour- 
tezan, who having learnt from Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton their conspiracy against Hippias and 
Hipparchus, was tortured to death by the tyrants, 
without disclosing the secret. Her name was 
Leana (a lioness): and the Athenians, unwilling 
openly to honour a courtezan, had the statue made 
in the form of a lioness; and, to point out the act 
which it was meant to commemorate, the animal’s 
tongue was omitted. We know nothing of the 
sculptor’s age, unless we may infer from the narra- 
tive that the statue was made soon after the expul- 
sion of the Peisistratidae. (B. c. 510.) In the 
passage of Pliny, which is our sole authority 
(xxxiv. 19. § 12), there is a manifest corruption of 
the text, and the reading Amphicratis is only a 
conjecture, though a most probable one, by Sillig. 
(Catalogus Artificum, s: v) [PST 
AMPHICTYON (Aupirvorv), a son of Deu- 
calion and Pyrrha (Apollod. i. 7. § 2), or according 
to others an autochthon, who after having married 
Cranaë, the daughter of Cranaus, king of Attica, 
expelled his father-in-law from his kingdom and 
usurped his throne. He ruled for twelve years, 
and was then in turn expelled by Erichthonius. 
(Apollod. iii. 14. § 5, &c.; Paus. i. 2. § 5.) Ac- 
cording to Eustathius (ad Hom. p. 277), he was 
married to Chthonopatra, by whom he had a son, 
Physeus, the father of Locrus. According to 
= Stephanus Byzantius (s. v. @vcxos), however, 
Aetolus was a son and Physcus a grandson of 
Amphictyon. He was believed to have been the 
first who introduced the custom of mixing wine 
with water, and to have dedicated two altars to 
Dionysus Orthos and the nymphs. (Eustath. ad 
Hom. p. 1815.) - Dionysius of Halicarnassus (iv. 
25), who calls him a son of Hellen, Pausanias (x. 
8. § 1), and others, regard Amphictyon as the 
founder of the amphictyony of Thermopylae, and 
in consequence of this belief a sanctuary of Am- 
phictyon was built in the village of Anthela on 
the Asopus, which was the most ancient place of 
meeting of this amphictyony. (Herod. vii. 200.) 
But this belief is without any foundation, and 
arose from the ancients assigning the establishment 
of their institutions to some mythical hero. (Dict. 
of Ant. s. v. Amphyetions.) oe AE 
AMPHICTY’ONIS (Augixrvorts), a surname 
of Demeter, derived from Anthela, where she was 
worshipped under this name, because it was the 
place of meeting for the amphictyons of Thermo- 
-pylae, and because sacrifices were offered to her at 
the opening of every meeting. (Herod, vii. 200 ; | 
Suab: ix, p, 420.) rn ee Ea Se 
. AMPHIDAMAS (Ayoidduas), 1. A son of |. 
Lycurgus and Cleophile, and father of Antimache, 
Who married Eurystheus.. (Apollod. iii. 9. § 2.) 
According to Pausanias (viii. 4. § 6) and Apollo- 
nius: Rhodius (i. 163) he was a son of Aleus, and | 
consequently a brother of Lycurgus, Cepheus, and | 
< Auge, and took part in the expedition of the | 
Argonauts. (Hygin. Fab. 14.) 00000 oo 


of this name occur in Apollod. ii, 5. §11; Hygin. 
Fab. 14; Hom. Zl. x, 266, &c. - [L..8.] 


B. c. 218, was taken prisoner by Philip, king of 
Macedonia, and carried to Olympia, but was set at 
liberty on his undertaking to bring over his coun- 
trymen to Philip’s side. But not succeeding in 
his attempt, he went back to Philip, and is spoken 
of as defending Aratus against the charges of 
Apelles. (Polyb. iv. 75, 84, 86.) 


in the war of the Seven against his native city, 


slew Parthenopaeus, (Apollod, iii. 6. § 8.) Ac- 


Pausanias (ix. 18. § 4) calls him Asphodicus, 
whence some critics wish to introduce the same 
name in Apollodorus. . ne [L..8.] - 


the name signified yearly, while at Thebes, where 
they were celebrated every third year, it was in- 


AMPHIGYEEIS (Apoeyujes), lame or limp- 
ing on both feet, a surname of Hephaestus, given 


the earth for having wished to support Hera. 
[HEPHAESTUS. ] 

AMPHI’LOCHUS (Audlacyos), a son of 
Amphiaraus and Eriphyle, and brother of Alc- 
maeon. (Apollod. iii. 7. § 2; Hom. Od, xv. 248.) 


lochus was, according to Pausanias (v. 17. § 4), 


some traditions assisted his brother in the murder 


from this expedition he together with Mopsus, 


native place, Argos. But as he was not satisfied 


Mallos. When Mopsus refused to allow him any 


2. A king of Chalcis in Euboea, after whos | AY 0 
death his sons celebrated funeral games, in which | to” 
Hesiod won the prize in a poetical contest. It | Troy 


~ consisted of a golden tripod, which he dedicated | 
to the Muses of Helicon. (Hes. Op. et D. 654, &c.) 


killed when yet a child. (Hom. ZZ xxiii, 87: 
Apollod. iii. 13. § 8.) Other mythical personages 


AMPHYDAMAS or AMPHI'DAMUS (Au 
Gidduas, "Audidauos), general of the Eleans in 


terpretated to be synonymous with rprerýs. [L.S.] | 


him because Zeus threw him from Olympus upon, 


(Hom. Z4 i. 599; comp. Apollod. i. 3. § 5.) 
: | [L.S] > 


yet an infant, although ten years afterwards he iso 
mentioned as one of the Epigoni, and according toc = < 


AMPHIDAMAS. 200 AMPHILOCHUS, 149 


“AMPHIDICUS (Augiducos), a Theban who, 


cording to Euripides (Phoen. 1156), however, it . 
was Periclymenus who killed Parthenopaeus. » 


AMPHIVETES or AMPHIE’TERUS. (‘An- 
piers), a surname of Dionysus, (Orph. Hymn. 
52. 1, 51.10.) It is believed that at Athens, 
where the Dionysiac festivals were held annually, 


* 


When his father went against Thebes, Amphi- ` 


of his mother. [Atcmazon.] He is also men- 
tioned among the suitors of Helen, and as having | 
taken part in the Trojan war... On the return- 


who was like himself a seer, founded the town of >- 
Mallos in Cilicia. Hence he proceeded to his `> 


with the state of affairs there, he returned to 0 
‘share in the government of their common colony, 


the two seers fought a single combat in which both — 
were killed.. This combat was described by some ` 


emigrated and founded Argos Amphilochium on 
the Ambracian gulf. Other: accounts, however, 2o 


150s AMPHILOCHIUS. 


-> ascribe the foundation of this town to Alemaeon 
(Strab. vii. p. 326), or to Amphilochus the son of 
Alemaeon. (Apollod. iii. 7. § 7.) Being a son of 
the seer Amphiaraus, Amphilochus was likewise | 


believed to be endowed with prophetic powers; 


cand at Mallos in Cilicia there was an oracle of 


- Amphilochus, which in the time of Pausanias {o 
34. 8 2) was regarded as the most truthful of all. 
(Dict. of Ant. p. 673.) He was worshipped to- 
gether with his father at Oropus; at Athens he 
 had.an altar, and at Sparta a heroum. (Paus. i, 
B4.-§ 2, ui 15. § 6.) | 
‘There are two other mythical personages of this 
` name, one a grandson of our Amphilochus (Apollod, 
iti, 7. $7), and the other a son of Dryas. (Parthen. 
Erot. 27.) | [L. 5.] 
- AMPHYLOCHUS, of AruEns, a writer on 
agriculture mentioned by Varro (R. R. i. 1) and 
Columella (i. 1). Pliny also speaks of a work of 
his “De Medica et Cytiso.”. (H. N. xviii. 16. 
ose 482) 0 i 
| A tpininovourtis CAppirdxios), metropo- 
litan of Cyzicus in the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury, to whom Photius, the patriarch of Constanti- 
‘nople, wrote several letters, and whose answers 
are still extant in manuscript. (Fabric. Bibl, Graec, 
“os viii p: 882. ea 
= AMPHILO'CHIUS, ST., bishop of Iconium, 
the friend of St. Basil and St, Gregory of Nazianzus, 
was born at Caesareia, and began life as a pleader. 
 (Basnage, Annal. Politic, Heel. iii. p. 145, s.5 and 
0 o Gallandii Biblioth. Patr. vol. vi. Prolegom. ; Epist. 
8. Greg. Naz. 9 [159]. Paris. 1840.) He lived 


oO im retirement with his father at Ozizalis in Cappa- 


<o docia, till he was summoned to preside over the 
< gee of Iconium in Lycaonia, or Pisidia 244, a, D. 
"378.4, . St. Basil’s Congratulatory Epistle on the 
> occasion is extant. (Ep. 393, al. 161, vol. iii. p. 

251, ed. Bened.} He soon after paid St. Basil a 


visit, and ‘persuaded him to undertake his work | 


“On the Holy Ghost” (vol. iii. p. 1), which he 
- finished a. p. 375-6. St, Basil’s Canonical Epistles 
are addressed to St. Amphilochius (.c. pp. 268, 
290, 324, written a. D. 874,375). The latter had 
recciyed St. Basil’s promised book on the Divinity 
of the Holy Ghost, when in A. D. 377 he sent a 
synodical letter (extant, ap. Mansi’s Concilia. vol. 
iil, p, 505) to certain bishops, probably of Lycia, 
‘infected with, or in danger of, Macedonianism,. 
The Arian persecution of the church ceased on the 
death of Valens (a. n. 878), and in 381, Amphi- 
lochius was present at the Oecumenical Council of 
Constantinople. While there, he signed, as a wit- 


S ness, St. Gregory Nazianzen’s will (Opp. S. Greg. 


` p.204, A. B.), and he was nominated with Optimus 
_ of Antioch in Pisidia as the centre of catholic com- 
-munion in the diocese of Asia. In a. D. 383, he 


< obtained from Theodosius a prohibition of Arian 
“assemblies, practically exhibiting the. slight other- 


7 wise put on the Son of God by a contemptuous 
treatment of the young Arcadius. (Fleury’s Eech 


. Hist. xvili..c. 27.) This same year he called a | Dio ee feng ae Ee ae 
 AMPHI'MEDON (‘Apoiedwr), a son of Me- 
laneus. of Ithaca, with whom Agamemnon. had 
-been staying when he came to call upon Odysseus ~ 
to join the Greeks against. Troy, and whom he 
afterwards recognised in Hades. (Hom. Od. xxiv. 
103, &c.) He was one of the suitors of Penelope, — 
and was slain by Telemachus.. (Od. xxii 284.) _ 
Another mythical personage of this name occurs in- 


C ee o 


‘council at Side in Pamphylia, and condemned the 


~. Massalian heretics, who made the whole of religion | 
consist in prayer. (Theodt. Haeret, Fab. iv. 11.) 


Ina: Dp. 394 he was at the Council of Constanti- 


~~ nople [see Ammon of Hadrianople], which con- | 
firmed. Bagadius in the see of Bostra. This is 

- the last we hear of him. He died before the per- 
ce secution of St. Chrysostom, probably A. D. 395, 
`: and he is commemorated on Nov. 23rd. His re- 


cur in Apollod: ii, 4. § 
- AMPHI’MACHUS (Audtuaxos), obtained the 


| Ovid. (Met v.75.) ~ 


AMPHIMEDON. 


‘mains (in Greek) have been edited by Combefis, 


with those of Methodius of Patara and Andreas ot 
Crete, fol. Par. 1644. Of Hight Homilies ascribed. - 
to him, some at least are supposititious (Gallandi 
gives five among his works, vol, vi. Biblioth. Patr.), 
as is the Life of St. Basil. There is attributed to 
him an iambic poem of 333 verses (in reference 
to the Trinity) addressed to Seleucus, nephew of 


St. Olympias (who had herself been brought up by 
| Theodosia, sister to St. Amphilochius) and grand- 


son of the general Trajan, who perished with his 
master, Valens, at Hadrianople, a. D. 378. Gal- 
landi adds the testimony of Cosmas Indicopleustes 
(6th cent.) to that of John Damascene, Zonaras, 
and Balsamon, in favour of the authenticity of this 
poem. Combefis has collected his fragments (J. e. 
pp- 138-154), and Gallandi has added to them (J. e. 
p. 497, &c., and Proleg. p. 12). His work on the 
Holy Ghost is lost. (St. Jerome, de Script. Eccl. c. 
133 ; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. viii. pp. 375—381.) 


St. Gregory Nazianzen states, that “by prayers, 


adoration of the Trinity, and sacrifices, he subdued 
the pain of diseases.” (Carm. ad Vital. vol. ii. pp. 
1030, v. 244.) The 9th, 25—28th, 62nd, 17 1st, 
and 184th Epistles of St. Gregory are addressed 
to him. | | 7, PALS. GL] 
AMPHILO’/CHIUS, bishop of Srog in Pam- 


phylia, who was present at the council of Ephesus, 


in which Nestorius was condemned, a. D. 421, and 
who was probably the author of some homilies 
that go under the name of Amphilochius of Ico- 
nium. (Phot. Cod. 52, p. 13, a., Cod. 230, p. 283, 
a, ed. Bekk.; Labbeus, de Seript Ecel. vol. i. p. 63.) 


AMPHYVLYTUS (Apolauros), a celebrated 


seer in the time of Peisistratus. Herodotus (i. 62) 
calls him an Acarnanian, but Plato (Theag. p.124,d) 
and Clemens Alexandrinus (Strom. i. p. 333) speak 
of him as an Athenian. He may have been ori- 
ginally an Acarnanian, and perhaps received the 
franchise at Athens from Peisistratus. This sup- 
position removes the necessity of Valckenaer’s 
emendation. (Ad Herod. le) 0 |. = 
AMPHI“MACHUS (Ayudinaxos), 1. A son 
of Cteatus and Theronice, and grandson of Actor 
or of Poseidon. He is mentioned among the suit- 
ors of Helen, and was one of the four chiefs who 
led the Epeians against Troy. (Apollod. iii. 10.88; 


| Paus, v. 3. § £; Hom. Zl ii. 620.) He was slain 
by Hector. (il. xiii. 185, &c.) 


2. A son of Nomion, who together with his bro- 
ther Nastes led a host of Carians to the assistance 
of the Trojans. He went to battle richly adorned 
with gold, but was thrown by Achilles into the 
Scamander. (Hom. Z. ii. 870, &e.). Conon (Nar~ 


rat. 6) calls him a king of the Lycians. | 


Two other mythical personages of this name oc- 
5, and Paus. v. 3. $4, [L.S] 


satrapy of Mesopotamia, together with Arbelitis, in 


-the division of the provinces by Antipater in B. €. 


321. (Arrian, ap. Phot. p. 71, b.s 26, ed. Bekker; 
Diod. xviii. 39.) S 


grief at the loss of his children. . According to | 


a, & AMPHISSUS. | Sa ede 
his brother at Thebes (or, according to Stephanus — 
Byzantius, s. v. T:Popaia, at Tithoraea), and the 
Tithoraeans believed, that they could make their 
own fields more fruitful by taking, at a certain — 
time of the year, from Amphion’s grave a piece of 
earth, and putting it on the grave of Antiope. For 
this reason the Thebans watched the grave of Am- 
phion at that particular season. (Paus. ix. 17. § 3, — 
&c.) In Hades Amphion was punished for his: 
conduct towards Leto. (ix. 5. § 4.) The following 
passages may also be compared: Paus, ii, 6. § 2, _ 
vi. 20. § 8; Propert. iii. 13. 29. The punishment 
inflicted by Amphion and his brother upon Dirce 
is represented in one of the finest works of art still 
extant—the celebrated Farnesian bull, the work of: 
Apollonius and Tauriscus, which was discovered in 
1546, and placed in the palace Farnese at Rome. 
(Pliny, H.N. xxxvi.4; Heyne, Antiquar. Aufsiize, 
ii, p. 182, &e.; comp. Müller, Orchom. p. 227, &c.) 
2. A son of Jasus and husband of Persephone, 
by whom he became the father of Chloris. (Hom. 
Od, xi. 281, &c.) In Homer, this Amphion, king | 
of Orchomenos, is distinct from Amphion, the hus- 
band of Niobe; but in earlier traditions they seem 
to have been regarded as the same person, (Eu - 
stath. ad Hom. p. 1684; Müller, Orchom. pp. 231, 
370.) | aa p 
There are three other mythical personages of 
this name, one a leader of the Epeians against 
Troy (Hom. X. xiii. 692), the second one of the 
Argonauts (Apollon. Rhod. 1.176; Orph. Arg. 2143. 
Hygin. Fab. 14), and the third one of the sons of 
Niobe. [Nropsz. ] [L.S] 


me AMPHION. — i Se 

AMPHI/NOME (Apowéun), the wife of Acson 
and mother of Jason. When her husband and 
her son Promachus had been slain by Pelias, and 
she too was on the point of sharing their fate, she 
fled to the hearth of Pelias, that his crime might 
be aggravated by murdering her on that sacred 
spot. She then cursed the murderer of her rela- 
tives, and plunged a sword into her own breast. 
(Diod. iv. 50; Apollon. Rhod. i. 45.) Two other 
mythical personages of this name are mentioned in 
Diod. iv. 53, and in the Ziad, xviii. 44. [L. 8.] 
< AMPHION (Apoiwv). 1, A son of Zeus and 
Antiope, the daughter of Nycteus of Thebes, and 
twin-brother of Zethus. (Ov. Met. vi. 110, &.; 
Apollod, iii. 5. § 5.) When Antiope was with 
child by the father of the gods, fear of her own father 
- induced her to flee to Epopeus at Sicyon, whom 
she married. Nycteus killed himself in despair, 
but charged his brother Lycus to avenge him on 
Epopeus and Antiope. Lycus accordingly marched 
againt Sicyon, took the town, slew Epopeus, and 
carried Antiope with him to Eleutherae in Boeotia. 
During her imprisonment there she gave birth to 
two sons, Amphion and Zethus, who were exposed, 
‘but found and brought up by shepherds. (Apollod. 
ic.) According to Hyginus (Fab. 7), Antiope 
was the wife of Lycus, and was seduced by Epo- 
peus. Hereupon she was repudiated by her hus- 
band, and it was not until after this event that she 
was visited by Zeus. Dirce, the second wife of 
Lycus, was jealous of Antiope, and had her put in 
chains; but Zeus helped her in escaping to mount 
Cithaeron, where she gave birth to her two sons. 
According to Apollodorus, she remained in capti- 
vity for a long time after the birth of her sons, | 
-who grew up among the shepherds, and did not 
know their descent. Hermes (according to others, 
_ Apollo, or the Muses) gave Amphion a lyre, who 
henceforth practised song and music, while his bro- 
ther spent his time in hunting and tending the 
flocks, (Horat. Epist. i. 18. 41, &.) The two 
brothers, whom Euripides (Phoen. 609) calls “the 
Dioscuri with white horses,” fortified the town of | 
_Entresis near Thespiae, and settled there. (Steph. 
Byz. s.v.) Antiope, who had in the meantime 
been very ill-treated by Lycus and Dirce, escaped. 
from her prison, her chains having miraculously 
been loosened; and her sons, on recognising their 
mother, went to Thebes, killed Lycus, tied Dirce 
to a bull, and had her dragged about till she too 
was killed, and then threw her body into a well, 
_ which was from this time called the well of Dirce. 
After having taken possession of Thebes, the two 
brothers fortified the town by a wall, the reasons 
for which are differently stated. It is said, that 
when Amphion played his lyre, the stones not only 
moved of their own accord to the place where they 
were wanted, but fitted themselves together so as to 
form the wall. (Apollon. Rhod. i. 740, 755, with 
the Schol. ; Syneell. p. 125, d.; Horat. ad Pison. 
394, &c.) Amphion afterwards married Niobe, 
who bore him many sons and daughters, all of 
whom were killed by Apollo. (Apollod. iii. 5. § 6; ee ies 
 Gellius, xx. 7; Hygin. Fob. 7,8; Hom. Od. xi.|  AMPHISSUS (‘Audioos), a son of Apollo 
260, &e.; Paus. ix. 5. § 4; comp. Niopz.) As | and Dryope, is said to have been of extraordinary — 
_ regards the death of Amphion, Ovid (Met. vi. 271) | strength, and to have built the town of Qeta on- 
relates, that he killed himself with a sword from | the mountain of the same name. Here. he als 

en. According to | founded two temples, one of Apollo and the o 


ACESTOR, pupil of Ptolichus of Corcyra, and teacher 
of Piso of Calaureia, was a native of Cnossus, and 


group in which Battus, the colonizer of Cyrene, 
was represented in a chariot, with Libya crowning — 
him, and Cyrene as the charioteer. This. group — 
was dedicated at Delphi by the people of Cyrene. 
(Paus. vi. 3. §2, x. 15. § 4.) Rie reo 


Apelles (B. c. 832), who yielded to him in. 
arrangement or grouping (cedebat Amphioni dispo- 


phioni is doubtful: Medunthio is Brotier’s conjec- - 
ture; MELANTHIUS) 9 0, 
AMPHIS (‘Azqus), an Athenian comic poet, of - 


proves that he was alive in s. c. 332. We have 

the titles of twenty-six of his plays, and a few- 
fragments of them. (Suidas; s.v.; Pollux, 1. 233; 

Diog. Laert, iii. 27; Athen. xiii: p. 567, f; Mei 
neke, i. p. 403, Hi p 801.) 00o [P.S] 


town of Amphissa in Phocis, where her memory 


x. 88. § 2, ke) IGS] 


| of the Nymphs. At the latter, games were | 


others, he was killed by Apollo because he made 1] Wwe 
- | brated down to a late period. (Anton. Lib 


an assault on the Pythian temple of the god. (Hy- 
_ gin. Fab, 9.) Amphion was buried together with 


AMPHION (Augiwy). 1. A sculptor, son of aie ok l 


flourished about B. c. 428 or 424. He executed a l 


9, A Greek painter, was contemporary with = 


sitione, Plin. xxv. 36. § 10: but the reading Am= | 
the middle comedy, contemporary with the philo- ` Parar 


sopher Plato. A reference to Phryne, the Thes- . o 
pian, in one of his plays (Athen. xiii. p. 591, d.), oe 


“AMPHISSA ("Aupioca), a daughter of Macae 
reus and grand-daughter of Aeolus, was beloved by 
Apollo, and is said to have given the name to the >; 


was perpetuated by a splendid monument. (Paus. — a 


-< Syracuse, 


ype. ~ AMPHTTRITE. 


au " AMPHT'STRATUS ‘CApolorparos) “and: his 
brother Rhecas were the charioteers of the Dios- 


se They were believed to have taken part in 
-the expedition of Jason to Colchis, and to have oc- 
z cupied a part of that country which was called 
“after them - Heniochia, as djvioxos signifies a 
charioteer. (Strab. xi. p. 495; Justin. xlii. 8.) | ï 


Pliny (H. N. vi. 5) calls them Amphitus and Thel- 


chius. (Comp. Mela, i 19. § 110; Isidor. Orig. 
‘xy. 1; Ammian. Marcellin, xxii. 8.) < PES]. 

— AMPHISTRATUS (Auplorparos), a Greek 
sculptor, flourished about B. c. 324. From the 
= notices of two of his works by Pliny (xxxvi. 4. 
$10) and: Tatian (Orat. in Grace. 52, p. 114, 
‘Worth.), it is supposed that most of his statues 
` were cast in bronze, and that many of them were 
likenesses. [P. S.] 

 AMPHI/THEMIS (Audieus), a son of 
Apollo and Acacallis, who became the father of 


Nasamon and Caphaurus, or Cephalion, by the 


nymph Tritonis. — (Hygin. Fab. 145 Apollon. 
Rhod. iv. 1494.) [L. 8.] 
AMPHITRITE (Ap¢irpirn), according to 
Hesiod (Theog. 243) and Apollodorus (i. 2. g 7) 
i Ara To in other places Apollodorus (92; 
$ 6) calls her an Oceanid. She is repre- 


l 4. 


| a as ne wife of Poseidon and the goddess of 


the sea (the Mediterranean), and she is therefore 
a kind of female Poseidon. In the Homeric 
poems she does not occur as a goddess, and Am- 
phitrite is merely the name of the sea. The most 
ancient passages in which she occurs as a real 


goddess is that of Hesiod above referred to and 


the Homeric hymn on the Delian Apollo (94), 
where. she is represented as having been pre- 
geitat the birth of Apollo. When Poseidon 
. sued. for her hand, she fled to Atlas, but her 
lover sent spies after her, and among them one 
Delphinus, who brought about the marriage be- 
tween her and Poseidon, and the grateful god. 
` rewarded his, service by placing him among the 
stars,  (Eratosth. Catasi. 31; Hygin. Poet. Astr. 
he ly ) When afterwards Poseidon shewed some 
attachment to Scylla, Amphitrite’s jealousy was 
excited to such a degree, that she threw some 


magic herbs into the well in which Scylla used to 


| bathe, and thereby changed her rival into a monster 
-with six heads and twelve feet, (Tzetz, ad Lycoph. 
45, 649.) She became by Poseidon the mother of 
Triton, Rhode, or Rhodos, and Benthesicyine. 
(Hesiod. Theog. 930, &c.; Apollod. i. 4..§ 6; ii. 
15. $4.) Later poets regard Amphitrite as the 
` goddess of the sea in general, or the ocean. (Eurip. 
Cyel. 702; Ov, Met. i: 14.) Amphitrite was fre- 


| quently represented in ancient works of art ; her 


figure resembled that of Aphrodite, but she was 


a usually distinguished from her by a sort of net 


_Awhich kept her hair together, and by the claws of 
„a crab on her forehead. She was sometimes re- 


| ‘presented as riding on marine animals, and. some- 


: times as drawn by ‘them. The temple of Poseidon 


on the Corinthian isthmus contained a statue of 

~ Amphitrite (Paus. ii. J. § 7), and her figure ap- 
peared among the relief A of the. temple of | 
Apollo at Amyclae (iii. 19. § 4), on the throne of 
~ the Olympian. Zeus, and in other places. (v. 2: § 3, 
We still possess a 
` considerable number of representations of Amphi- 
a A colossal statue of her exists in the Villa 
Albani, and she frequently appears on coins of | 
The most. bean ital D extant is 


comp. i. 17. § 3v, 20. $2.) 


trite. 


mother Laonome. - 


tryon took possession of the islands; 


AMPH ITRYON. 


that on the arch of Augustus at: Rimini. (Wine 


kelmann, Alte Denkmäler, i. 36; Hirt, Mythol.. 


Bilderbuch, ii. p. 159.) (L. S.J]. 
AMPHI'TRYON or AMPHITRUO (Anpe 


rpsev), a son of Alaeus, king of Troezen, by. 


Hipponome, the daughter of Menoeceus. (Apollod. 

ii. 4. § 5.) Pausanias (viii. 14. § 2) calls his 
While Electryon, the brother 
of Alcaeus, was reigning at Mycenae, the sons of 


Pterelaus together with “the Taphians invaded his 
| territory, demanded the surrender of the kingdom, 


and drove away his oxen. The sons of Electry on 
entered upon a contest with the sons of Pterelaus, 
but the combatants on both sides all fell, so that 
Electryon had only one son, Licymnius, left, and 
Pterelaus likewise only one, Eueres. The Ta- 
phians, however, escaped with the oxen, which 
they entrusted to Polyxenus, king of the Eleans. 
Thence they were afterwards brought back .to 
Mycenae by Amphitryon after he had paid a 
ransom. Electryon now resolved upon. avenging 
the death of his sons, and to make war upon the 

Taphians. During his absence he entrusted his 
kingdom and his daughter Alemene to Amphitryon, 
on condition that he should not marry her till 
after his return from the war. Amphitryon now 
restored to Electryon the oxen he had brought 
back to Mycenae; one of them turned wild, and 
as Amphitryon attempted to strike it with his 
club, he accidentally hit the head of Electryon and 
killed him on the spot. Sthenelus, the brother of 
Electryon, availed himself of this opportunity for 


the purpose of expelling Amphitryon, who together — = 


with Almene and Licymnius went to Thebes. — 
Here he was purified by Creon, his uncle. In | 
order to win the hand of Alemene, Amphitryon 
prepared to avenge the death of Alemene’s brothers: 
on the Taphians (Teleboans), and requested Creon | 
to assist him in his enterprise, which the latter 
promised on condition that Amphitryon should de- 
liver the Cadmean country from a wild fox which 
was making great havoc there. But as it was 
decreed by fate that this fox should not be over- 
taken by any one, Amphitryon went to Cephalus 
of Athens, who possessed a famous dog, which, 
according to another decree of fate, overtook every 
animal it pursued. Cephalus was induced to lend 
Amphitryon his dog on condition that he should 
receive a part of the spoils of the expedition against 
the Taphians. Now when the dog was hunting 
the fox, Fate got out of its dilemma by Zeus 
changing the two animals into stone. Assisted by. 
Cephalus, Panopeus, Heleius, and Creon, Amphi- 
tryon now attacked and ravaged the islands of the. 
Taphians, but could not subdue them so long as- 
Pterelaus lived. This chief had on his head one 
golden hair, the gift of Poseidon, which rendered 
him. immortal. His daughter Comaetho, who was 


in love with Amphitr yon, cut off this hair, and 


after Pterelaus had died in consequence, Amphi- 
and haying 


put to death Comaetho, and given the" islands to 


-Cephalus and Heleius, he returned to Thebes with — 
his spoils, out of which he dedicated a tripod to 


Apollo Ismenius, : (Apollod. ii. 4. § 6, 7; Paus. 


ix. 10.§ 4; Herod. v. 9.) Respecting ‘the amour. 
of Zeus with Alemene during the absence of Am- 
phitryon see ALCMENE. Amphitryon fell ina war- 


against Erginus, king of the Minyans, in which. 


he and Heracles delivered Thebes from the tribute | 
which the city ae to pay to ee as an atones 


a AMULIUS. A 
ment for the murder of Clymenus. (Apollod. ii. 4. 
§ 8, &c.) His tomb was shewn at Thebes in the 
time of Pausanias. (i. 41. § 1; compare Hom. Od. 
xi. 266, &c.; Hes. Scut. Here. init.; Diod. iv. 9, 
&c.; Hygin. Fab. 29, 244; Müller, Orchom. p. 
207, &c.) Aeschylus and Sophocles wrote each a 
tragedy of the name of Amphitryon, which are 
now lost. . We still possess a comedy of Plautus, 
the “ Amphitruo,” the subject of which is a ludi- 
_crous representation of the visit of Zeus to Alemene 
in the disguise of her lover Amphitryon. [L.8.] 

AMPHITRYONI/ADES or AMPHITRYO’ 


NIDES (Aporrpuerdins), a patronymic from. 


Amphitryon, by which Heracles is sometimes 
designated, because his mother was married to 
Amphitryon. (Ov. Med, ix. 140, xv. 49; Pind. 
Ol. iii. 26, Isth. vi. 56.) ele | ty [dae ed 
A/MPHIUS (“Auouos), a son of Merops and 
brother of Adrastus. These two brothers took 
part in the Trojan war against their father’s ad- 
vice, and were slain by Diomedes. (Hom. Z} ii. 
828, &c xi. 828, &c.) Another hero of this 
name, who was an ally of the Trojans, occurs in 
iv. 612. | : [L. S.] 
 AMPHO'TERUS (‘Audérepos), a son of Alc- 
macon by Calirrhoe, and brother of Acarnan. 
fAcarnan.] A Trojan of this name occurs Hom. 
fl, xvi, 415. [L. 8.] 


 AMPHO/TERUS (Augorepés), the brother of 


Craterus, was appointed by Alexander the Great 
commander of the fleet in the Hellespont, B. c. 333. 
Amphoterus subdued the islands between Greece 
and Asia which did not acknowledge Alexander, 
cleared Crete of the Persians and pirates, and sail- 
ed to Peloponnesus B. c. 331, to put down a rising 
against the Macedonian power. (Arrian, i. 25, iii. 
6; Curt. iii, 1, iv. 5, 8.) m 

T, A'MPIUS BALBUS. [Baxsus.] 

T. AYMPIUS FLAVIA'NUS. [Fravianus.] 

AMPY'CIDES (‘Auruxiins), a patronymic 
from Ampyens or Ampyx, applied to Mopsus. (Ov. 
Met, viii. 316, 350, xii. 456, 524; Apollon, Rhod. 

-i 1083; comp. Orph. Arg. 721.) [L.S] . 

A'MPYCUS (“Aurukos}, 1. A son of Pelias, 
husband of Chloris, and father of the famous seer 
Mopsus.. (Hygin. Fab. 14, 128; Apollon. Rhod. 
i. 1083; Ov. Met. xii. 456.) Pausanias (v. 17. 
$4, vii. 18. § 4) calls him Ampyx. 

2. A son of Japetus, a bard and priest of Ceres, 
killed by Pettalus at the marriage of Perseus. (Ov. 
Dei. v. 110, &c.) Another personage of this name 

occurs in Orph. Arg. 721. | [L. $.] 
AMPYX (“Auruë). 1.[AmPycus.] 2. There 

are two other mythical personages of this name. 

(Ov. Met. v. 184, xii. 450.) [L. $.] 
AMU'LIUS. [Romurus.] _ 

- AMU’LIUS, a Roman painter, who was chiefly 


employed in decorating the Golden House of Nero. | 


One of his works was a picture of Minerva, which 


always looked at the spectator, whatever point of 


view he chose. Pliny calls him “gravis et severus, 


idemque floridus,” and adds, that he only painted | 
-i for a few hours in the day, and that with such a 
regard for his own dignity, that he would not lay 
aside his. toga, even when employed: in the midst 
of scaffolding and machinery. (Plin. xxxv. 37: | 
Voss, in an emendation of this passage, among 
_ other alterations, substitutes Fubullus for Amulius. | with the | Te 
| Lycus, king of Mysia, who was supported by He- 


His reading is adopted by Junius and Sillig; but 20 W A 
racles, and in it Mydon, the brother of Amy 


: there seems to be no sufficient ground to reject the | 


oe Psj fall by the hands of Heracles, (Apollod, ii. 5. ! 9; a 


old reading.) 


AMYCUS. 


19. § 2) at thirty cubits in height. It appears to 


have been very ancient, for with the exception of 
the head, hands, and feet, the whole resembled 
more a brazen pillar than a statue. 
the god wore a helmet, and in his hands he held a 


This figure of 


spear and a bow. The women of Amyclae made 


every year a new x:Twy for the god, and the place 


where they made it was also called the Chiton. 


(Paus. iii. 16. § 2.) The sanctuary of Apollo con- 


tained the throne of Amyclae, a work of Bathycles 
of Magnesia, which Pausanias saw. (iii. 18. § 6, 
&c.; comp. Welcker, Zeitschrift für Gesch. der 
alt. Kunsti. i. 2, p. 280, &c.) 


[L S.J 
AMYCLAEUS (Apvedatos), a Corinthian | 


sculptor, who, in conjunction with Diyllus, exe- 


cuted in bronze a group which the Phocians dedi- 


cated at Delphi, after their victory over the Thes- 


salians at. the beginning of the Persian war, B. C. 
480. (Paus. x. 1.§ 4, 13. § 4; Herod. viii. 27.) 
The subject of this piece of sculpture was the con- 


test of Heracles with Apollo for the sacred tripod. . 


Heracles and Apollo were represented as both 
having hold of the tripod, while Leto and Arte- 


mis supported Apollo, and Heracles was encouraged 


by Athene. The legend to which the group re- 
ferred is related by Pausanias (x. 13. § 4); the 
reason for such a subject being chosen by the Pho- 
cians on this occasion, seems to be their own con-. 


nexion with Apollo as guardians of the Delphic —_ 


oracle, and, on the other hand, because the Thes-. 
salian chiefs were Heracleidae, and their war-cry 
“Athene Itonia.” (Miller, Archiiol. der Kunst, § 
89, an. 3.) The attempt of Heracles to carry off — 
the tripod seems to have been a favourite subject 
with the Greek artists: two or three representa- 

tions of it are still extant. (Winckelmann, Werke, | 


ix. p. 256, ed. 1825; Sillig, su; compare DIYLLUS, n 


. [P. 8] 


CHIONIS: ) 


AMYCLAS (Auúràas), a son of Lacedae- - DRA 
mon and Sparta, and father of Hyacinthus byo 


Diomede, the daughter of Lapithus. (Apollod, jii.. 
10. § 3; Paus. x. 9. § 3, vii 18. § 4) He waso. 
king of Laconia, and was regarded as the founder. 
of the town of Amyclae. (Paus. iii. 1. § 3.) Two 
other mythical personages of this name occur in 


Parthen. Erot. 15, and Apollod. iii. 9. § 1, [LS] = 


AMYCLI’DES, a. patronymic from Amyclas,- 


by which Ovid (Mei x. 162) designates Hyacin~ © i 
thus, who, according to some traditions, was a son `<; 


of Amyclas. cet PES 


AMYCLUS (‘Auvicdas), or AMYCLAS (‘Aus 
kAas) of Heracleia, one of Plato’s disciples. (Diog. 
‘Laert. iii, 463 Aelian, V. A. GL 19) he 

A'MYCUS (“Auveos),. 1. A son of Poseidon - 
by Bithynis, or by the Bithynian nymph Melia. 
He was ruler of the country of the Bebryces, and | 
-when the Argonauts landed on the coast of his 


dominions, he challenged the bravest of them to a. 


boxing match. Polydeuces, who. accepted the 
challenge, killed him. (Apollod. i 9. § 20; Hygin. 

Fab. 17 ; Apollon. Rhod. ii. init.) — Scholia 
on Apollonius (ii. 98) relates, that- Polydeuces 


The Scholiast 


mycus. Previous to this fatal encounter 
with the Argonauts, Amycus had had a feud with 


Se is. BELE 

= AMYCLAEUS ('Auvràatos), a surname of 
| Apollo, derived from the town of Amyclae in La- 
conia, where he had a celebrated sanctuary. His 
colossal statue there is estimated by Pausanias (iji. 


Ciia o AMYNANDER, O 


‘Apollon. Rhod: ii, 754.) Pliny (H. N: xvi. 89) 


relates, that upon the tomb of Amycus there grew 


-a species of laurel (leurus insana), which had the 


effect. that, when a branch of it was taken on 
board a vessel, the crew began to quarrel, and did 
not cease until the branch was thrown overboard. 
Three other mythical personages of this name oc- 
eur in Ov. Met, xii. 245; Virg. Aen. x. 705, com- 
-pared with Hom. ZZ. vi. 289; Virg. Aen. xii. 509, 
compared with v. 297. | l  [L.8.] 

- AMY MO’/NE (‘Auvgevn), one of the daughters 
of Danaus and Elephantis. When Danaus arrived. 
in Argos, the country, according to the wish of 
Poseidon, who was indignant at Inachus, was suf- 
fering from a drought, and Danaus sent out Amy- 
mone to fetch water. Meeting a stag, she shot at 
it, but hit a sleeping satyr, who rose and pursued 

her, Poseidon appeared, and rescued the maiden 
from the satyr, but appropriated her to himself, 
and then shewed her the wells at Lerna. (Apollod. 
ji. 1. § 4.) According to another form of the tra- 
- dition, Amymone fell asleep on her expedition in 
search of water, and was. surprised by a satyr. 
She invoked Poseidon, who appeared and cast his. 
trident at the satyr, which however struck into a 
` rock, so that the Satyr escaped. Poseidon, after 
ravishing the maiden, bade her draw the trident. 
from the rock, from which a threefold spring gush- 
ed forth immediately, which was called after her 
the well of Amymone. Her son by Poseidon was 
. called Nauplius. (Hygin. Fab. 169; Lucian, Dial. 

Marin. 6; Paus. ii. 87. § 1.) The story of Amy- 

mone was the subject of one of the satyric dramas 
of Aeschylus, and is represented upon a vase which 
was discovered at Naples in 1790. (Böttiger, 

o Amalthea; ii. p. 275.) | [L. 8.] 

“C AMYNANDER (Apdvavipos), king of the 


ae Athamanes, first appears in history as mediator 


between Philip of Macedonia and the Aetolians. 
(8. c 208.) When the Romans were about to 
wage war on Philip, they sent ambassadors to 
Amynander to inform him of their intention. 
> Qn the commencement of the war he came to the 
camp of the Romans and promised them assistance: 
the task of bringing over the Actolians to an 
alliance with the Romans was assigned to him. 
In p.c. 198 he took the towns of Phoca and 
_ Gomphi, and ravaged Thessaly. He was present 
at the conference between Flaminius and Philip, 
_and during the short truce was sent by the former 
to Rome. Ile was again present at the conference 
held with Philip after the battle of Cynoscephalae. 
On the conclusion of peace he was allowed to re- 
tain all the fortresses which he had taken from 


Philip. In the war which the Romans, supported 
- by Philip, waged with Antiochus III. Amynander 


© : was induced by his brother-in-law, Philip of 
_» Megalopolis, to side with Antiochus, to whom he 
_ rendered active service. 
driven from his kingdom by Philip, and fled with 
his wife and children to Ambracia, The Romans 
required that he should be delivered up, but their 


demand was not complied with, and with the | 
assistance of the Actolians he recovered his king- | 
dom. He sent ambassadors to Rome and to the. 


“Scipios in Asia, to. treat for peace, which was 


granted him. (B. c. 189.) He afterwards induced. 


the Ambraciots to surrender to the Romans. 
- He married Apamia, the daughter of a Megalo- 


politan named Alexander. Respecting his death | 
Diod. xv. 


we have no accounts. (Liv. xxvii. 30, xxix. 12, 


But in s.c. 191 he was | 


| | AMYNTASA T RT) 
xxxi. 28, xxxii. 14, xxxiii. 3, 34, xxxv. 47, xxxvi, 
7—10, 14, 28, 32, xxxviii. 1,8, 9; Polyb. xvi. 27, 
xvii. 1,10, xviii. 19, 30, xx. 10, xxii. 8, 12; 
Appian, Syr. 17.) [C.P.M] 


= AMYNO'MACHUS (Auvvduaxos), the son of 


Philocrates, was, together with Timocrates, the 
heir of Epicurus. (Diog. Laert. ix. 16, 17; Cic. de 
Fin. ii. 8l.) m S au 
AMYNTAS (Auúvrtas) I, king of Macedonia, 
son of Alcetas, and fifth in descent from Perdiccas, 
the founder of the dynasty. (Herod. viii. 139; 
comp. Thucyd. ii. 100; Just. vii l, xxxii. 2; 
Paus. ix. 40.) | 
It was under him that Macedonia became tri- 
butary to the Persians. Megabazus, whom Darius 
on his return from his Scythian expedition had 
left at the head of 80,000 men in Europe (Herod. 
iv. 143), sent after the conquest of Paeonia to re- 
quire earth and water of Amyntas, who immedi- | 
ately complied with his demand. The Persian 
enyoys on this occasion behaved with much in- 
solence at the banquet to which Amyntas invited 
them, and were murdered by his son Alexander. 
(See p. 118, b.) After this we find nothing re- 
corded of Amyntas, except his offer to the Peisis- 
tratidae of Anthemus in Chalcidice, when Hippias 
had just. been disappointed in his hope of a restora- 
tion to Athens by the power of the Spartan con- 
federacy. (Herod. v. 94; Mull.) Dor. App. i. § 
16; Wasse, ad Thue ii. 99.) Amyntas died 
about 498 B. c. leaving the kingdom to Alexander. 
Herodotus (viii. 136) speaks of a son of Bubares_ 
and Gygaea, called Amyntas after his grandfather. 
2. Il, king of Macedonia, was son of Philip,* 
the brother of Perdiccas II. 
He succeeded his father in his appanage in Upper 
Macedonia, of which Perdiccas seems to have 
wished to deprive him, as he had before endeav- 
oured to wrest it from Philip, but had been hin- 
dered by the Athenians. (Thuc. i. 57.) : 
In the year 429 B c. Amyntas, aided by Si- à 
tales, king of the Odrysian Thracians, stood 
forward to contest with Perdiccas the throne of 
Macedonia itself; but the latter contrived to | 
obtain peace through the mediation of Seuthes, the — 
nephew of the Thracian king (Thue. i. 101); 
and Amyntas was thus obliged to content himself 
with his hereditary principality. In the thirty- _ 
fifth year, however, after this, B. c. 394, he ob- 
tained the crown by the murder of Pausanias, son 
of the usurper Aéropus. (Diod. xiv. 89.) It was 
nevertheless contested with him by Argacus, the 
son of Pausanias, who was supported by Bardylis, 
the Illyrian chief: the result was, that Amyntas 
was driven from Macedonia, but found a refuge 
among the Thessalians, and was enabled by 


their aid to recover his kingdom. (Diod. xiv. 92; 


Isocr. Archid. p. 125, b. c; comp, Diod. xvi. 
4; Cic. de Of. ii. 11.) But before his fight, 
when hard pressed by Argaeus and the Illyrians, 


he had given up to the Olynthians a large tract of 


territory bordering upon their own, — despairing, © 
as it would seem, of a restoration to the- throne, 
and willing to cede the land in question to Olyn- 


thus rather than to his rival. (Diod. xiv. 92, xv. 


19.) On his return he claimed back what he pro- 


 * There is some discrepancy of statement on ` 


this point, Justin (vii. 4) and Aelian. (xii. 43) 
call Amyntas the son of Menelaus. 
60, and Wesseling, ad loc.. 


Ta 66.) 


Bee, tog 


AMYN TAS. 


-fessed to have entrusted to them as a deposit, and | 


as they refused to restore it, he applied to Sparta 
for aid. 
was also made, B. c. 382, by the towns of Acanthus 
and Apollonia, which ‘had been threatened by 
Olynthus for declining to join her confederacy. 


(Xen. Hell. v. 2. $ 11, ~ Bc.) With the consent of 


the allies of Sparta, the required succour was 
given, under the command successively of Euda- 
midas (with whom his brother Phoebidas was 
associated), Teleutias, Agesipolis, and Polybiades, 
by the last of whom Olynthus was reduced, i c. 
379. (Diod. xv. 19—23 ; Xen. Hell. v. 2, 3.) 
Throughout the war, the Spart ans were vigorously 
seconded by Amyntas, and by Derdas, his kins- 
man, prince of Elymia. Besides this alliance with 
Sparta, which he appears to have preserved with- 
out interruption to his death, Amyntas united 
himself also with Jason of Pherae (Diod. xv. 60), 
and carefully cultivated the friendship of Athens, 
with which state he would have a bond of union 
in their common jealousy of Olynthus and pro- 
bably also of Thebes. 
the Athenians he gave proof, lst, by advocating 
their claim to the possession of Amphipolis (Aesch. 
< Iep Tiaparp. p. 32); and, anys by adopting 
Iphicrates as his son. (Jd. p. 3 

It appears to have been in the reign of Amyntas, 


as is perhaps implied by Strabo (Exe. vii. p. 330), 
that the seat of the Macedonian government was 
removed from Aegae or Edessa to Pella, though. 
the former still continued to be the bury ing-place 


of the kings. 


Justin (vii. 4) relates, that a plot was laid for 
his assassination by his wife Eurydice, who wished 
to place her son-in-law and paramour, Ptolemy of 
= Alorus, on the throne, but that the design was 
discovered to Amyntas by her daughter. Diodorus 
(xv. 71) calls Ptolemy of Alorus the son of Amyn- 


tas; but see Wesseling’s note ad loc., and Thirl- 
wall, Gr. Hist. vol. v. p. 162. 
an advanced age, B.C 
sons, Alexander, Perdiccas, and the famous Philip. 
ue bls Diod. xv. 60.) 


COIN: OF AMYNTAS Ir. 


3. Grandes of Amyntas II., was la an infant 
in nominal possession of the throne of Macedonia, 
when his father Perdiccas ITI. fell in battle against 
the Illyrians, B. c. 360. (Diod. xvi. 2.) He was 
quietly excluded from the kingly power by his 
uncle Philip, B. c. 359, who. had at first acted: 
“merely as regent (Just. vii. 5), and who felt him- | 
self so safe in his usurpation, that he brought up | 
„Amyntas at his court, and gave him one of his 
In the first year of the | 
reign of Alexander the Great, B.c, 336, Amyntas | 40, 
was executed for a plot against- the: king’ 's life. | 


daughters in marriage. 


(Thirlw. Gr. Hist. vol. v. pp. 165, 166, 177, vol. | 
vi. p. 99, and the authorities to which he refers’; 
Just. xil 6, and Parian ad Curt. vie 95 TEL A 


(Diod. xv. 19.) A similar application 


Of his friendship towards. 


Amyntas died in 
. 370, leaving three legitimate 


 AMYNTAS. 85 
=e A Macedonian officer in Alexander's army, 
on of Andromenes, (Diod. xvii. 45+ Curt, Vale: 
§ 40; Arrian, ili. p. 72, f£, ed. Steph.) After the 
battle of the Granicus, B.C. 834, when the garrison 
of Sardis was quietly surrendered to Alexander, 
Amyntas was the officer sent forward to receive it 

from the commander, Muba (Arr. i. p. 17, 0. 
Freinsh. Sup. in Curt. ii. 6. $ 12.) Two years alter, 
332, we again hear of hind’ as being sent into Ma- 
ni to ‘collect levies, while Alexander. after the 
siege of Gaza advanced to Egypt; and he returned 
with them in the ensuing year, when the king was- 
in possession of Susa. (Arr. iii. p. 64,¢.; Curt. iv. 
6. $80, v. 1. § 40, vii. 1. § 38.) 
After the execution of Philotas on a charge of | 
treason, B. c. 330, Amyntas and two other sons of — 
Andromenes (Attalus and Simmias) were arrested 
on suspicion of having been engaged in the plot. _ 
The suspicion was strengthened by their known . 
intimacy with Philotas, and by the fact that their 
brother Polemo had fled from the camp when the 
latter was apprehended (Arr. iii, pp. 72, £; 73, a), 
or according to Curtius (vii. 1. § 10), when he was 
given up to ‘the torture. Amyntas defended himself 
and his brothers ably (Curt. vii. 1. § 18, &c.), and 
their innocence being further established by. Polemo’s 
re-appearance (Curt, vii. 2. § I, &c.; Arr. iii. p. 73, . 
a.), they were acquitted. Some little time after, 
Amyntas was killed by an arrow at the siege of 
a village. (Arr. iii. Z e.) It is doubtful whether 
the son of Andromenes is the Amyntas mentioned 
by Curtius (iii. 9. § 7) as commander of a portion 
of the Macedonian troops at the hattle of Issus, 
B. C 3835 or again, the person spoken of as lead- 
ing a brigade at the forcing of the “Persian Gates,” 
B. c. 831. (Curt. v. 4. $20.) But « Amyntas” 
appears to have been a te name among the 
Macedonians. (See Curt. iv. 13. yeu v Ze 55, 
viii. 2. § 14, 16, vi. 7. § 15, vi. 9. § 28.) aS 
5. The Macedonian fugitive and traitor, son 
of Antiochus, Arrian (p. 17, f.) ascribes his- 
flight from Macedonia to his hatred and fear of >. 
“Alexander the Great; the ground of these feel- 
ings is not stated, but Mitford (ch. 44, sect. 1) 
connects him with the plot of Pausanias and the a 
murder of Philip. He took refuge in Ephesus _ 


Alexander, he escaped with the Greek mercenaries. 


Dareius. (Arr. le) In the winter of the same — 
year, B. ©. 333, while ‘Alexander was at Phaselis 
in Lycia, discovery was made of a plot against his ` 
life, in. which Amyntas was implicated. He ap- 
| pears to have acted’ as the channel through whom > 
Dareius had been negotiating with Alexander the. 


‘ing the throne of Macedonia on condition of his 
assassinating his master. The design was disco- 
vered through the confession of Asisines, a Persian, 
‘whom Dareius had despatched. ona secret mission ' 
to the. Lyncestian, and who was apprehended by 
Parmenio i in Phrygia. (Arr. i. pp. 24, 6., 25, b.) 


i as a: ‘commander of Greek mercenaries in the Per- oy 
Sian service (Curt. ili. 11..§ 183 comp. Arr. iip.: 
5 and: Plutarch. and Arrian mention his ad-. 
| vice vainly given to Darius shortly before, to await. 
Alexander’s approach in the large open plains to 
the westward | of Cilicia. oe ae uP Prah oa ae 
t PP. #3, es 34, a) : | 


under Persian protection ; whence, ‘however, after o i 
the battle of the Granicus, fearing the approach o 


who garrisoned the place, and fled to the court of — a 


Lyncestian, and had promised toaid him in mount. 


At the battle of Issus we hear again of Amyntas ok 


pages aa 


-On the defeat of the Persians at the battle of 
Issus, Amyntas fled with a large body of Greeks- 
to Tripolis in Phoenicia. There he seized some 


- ships, with which he passed over to Cyprus, and 
thence to Egypt, of the sovereignty of which—a 
double traitor—he designed to possess himself 


. The gates of Pelusium were opened to him on his 
pretending that he came with authority from Da- | 
Teius : thence he pressed on to Memphis, and being. 


joined by a large number of Egyptians, defeated in 


a battle the Persian garrison under Mazaces, But. 


this victory made his troops over-confident and in- 
‘eantious, and, while they were dispersed for plun- 
der, Mazaces sallied forth upon them, and Amyntas 
himself was killed with the greater part of his men. 
< (Diod. xvii. 48; Arr. ii. p. 40, ¢; Curt. iv. 1. $ 27, 
vitez ive 78 1, 2.) 
_. It is possible that the subject of the present arti- 
cle may have been the Amyntas who is mentioned 
among the ambassadors sent to the Boeotians by 
Philip, B. c. 838, to prevent the contemplated 
~~ alliance of Thebes with Athens. It may also have 
been the son of Andromenes. (Plut. Dem. pp. 849, 
854; Diod. xvi. 85.) | 
~ 6. A king of Galatia and several of. the adja- 
cent countries, mentioned by Strabo (xii. p. 569) 
as contemporary with himself. He seems to have 
first possessed Lycaonia, where he maintained 
“more than 300 flocks. (Strab. xii. p. 568.) To 
this he added the territory of Derbe by the murder 


. of its prince, Antipater, the friend of Cicero (Cic. 


ad Fam, xiii. 73), and Isaura and Cappadocia by 
Roman favour. Plutarch, who enumerates him 
among the adherents of Antony at Actium (Ant. 
_. pe 944, c); speaks probably by anticipation in call- 
-ing him king of Galatia, for he did not succeed to 
that till the death of DeYotarus (Strab. xii. p. 567); 
and the latter is mentioned by Plutarch himself 
(Ant. p. 945, b.) as deserting to Octavius, just be- 
fore the battle, together with Amyntas. he, 
-While pursuing his schemes of aggrandizement, 
and endeavouring to reduce the refractory high- 
landers around him, Amyntas made himself master 
of Homonada (Strab. xii. p. 569), or Homona 
. (Pliny AN. v: 27), and slew the prince of that 
place; but his death was avenged by his widow, 
- and Amyntas fell a victim to an ambush which 
~~ she laid for him. (Strab. Zc.) fk. E] 
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| COIN OF AMYNTAS, KING OF GALATIA. | 


< o AMYNTAS (Auvvras), a Greek writer of a 
-~ work entitled Sra8uol, which was probably an ac- 
count of the different halting-places of Alexander 
the Great in his Asiatic expedition. He perhaps 
~ accompanied Alexander. (Nake, Choerdlus, p. 205.) | 
Byz. s.v.; Val. Flacc, ii. 11.) = 


From the references that are made to it, it seems 
to have contained a good deal of historical informa- 
tion. (Athen. ii. p. 67, a., x. p. 442, b., xi. p. 500, d., 


xii. pp. 514, f., 529,e.; Aelian, H.W. v.14, xvii. 17.) 


: = AMYNTAS, surgeon, [AmMENTES] _ 


AMYTHAON. 


© AMYNTIA'NUS (‘Apuvriavds), the author of = 
a work on Alexander the Great, dedicated to the 

emperor M. Antoninus, the style of whick Photius 
blames. 
mother of Alexander, and a few other biographies. 


He also wrote the life of Olympias, the 


(Phot. Cod. 131, p. 97, a. ed. Bekker.) The 
Scholiast on Pindar (ad Ol iii. 52) refers to a 
work of Amyntianus on elephants. - 
AMYNTOR (Auúvrwp), according to Homer 
(Il. x. 266), a son of Ormenus of Eleon in Thessaly, 
where Autolycus broke into his house and stole 
the beautiful helmet, which afterwards came into 
the hands of Meriones, who wore it during the 
war against Troy. Amyntor was the father of 
Crantor, Euaemon, Astydameia, and Phoenix. 
The last of these was cursed and expelled by 
Amyntor for having entertained, at the instigation, 
of his mother Cleobule or Hippodameia, an unlaw- 
ful intercourse with his father’s mistress. (Hom. 
Il. ix. 434, &e.; Lycophr. 417.) According to 
Apollodorus (ii. 7. § 7, iii, 13. § 7), who states, 
that Amyntor blinded his son Phoenix, he was a 
king of Ormenium, and was slain by Heracles, to 
whom he refused a passage through his dominions, 
and the hand of his daughter Astydameia, (Comp. 
Diod. iv. 37.) According to Ovid (Med. viii. 307, 
xii. 364, &e.), Amyntor took part in the Calydo- 
nian hunt, and was king of the Dolopes, and when 
conquered in a war by Peleus, he gave him his son 
Crantor as a hostage. {L.8.] 
A’MYRIS (“Agupts), of Sybaris in Italy, sur- 
named “the Wise,” whose son was one of the 
suitors of Agarista, at the beginning of the sixth 
century, B.c. Amyris was sent by his fellow-citi- _ 
zens to consult the Delphie oracle. His reputation — 
for wisdom gave rise to the proverb,” A uupis paiverat, 


“the wise man is mad.” (Herod. vi.126; Athen. xi, 


p. 520,a.; Suidas, s.v.; Eustath. ad Il ii. p. 298 ; 
Zenobius, Paroemiogr. iv. 27.) 7 

AMYRTAEUS (Apupraios). 1. The name, 
according to Ctesias (ap. Phot. Cod. 72, p. 87, 
Bekker), of the king of Egypt who was conquered 
by Cambyses. [PsaMMENITUS.] : 

2. A Saite, who, having been invested with the 
title of king of Egypt, was joined with Inarus the 


Libyan in the command of the Egyptians when 


they rebelled against Artaxerxes Longimanus (B. c. 
460). After the first success of the Egyptians, 
Bc, 456 [AcHammenes], Artaxerxes’ sent a 
second immense army against them, by which they 
were totally defeated. Amyrtaeus escaped to the 
island of Elbo, and maintained himself as king in 
the marshy districts of Lower Egypt till about the 


| year 414 B.c., when the Egyptians expelled the 


Persians, and Amyrtaeus reigned six years, being 
the only king of the 28th dynasty. His. name on. 


‘the monuments. is thought to be Aomahorte. 


Eusebius calls him Amyrtes and Amyrtanus 


| CAuyprdvos).. (Herod. ii. 140, ii 15; Thuc. i 
110; Diod. xi. 74, 75; Ctesias. ap. Phot. pp. 27, 
| 32, 40, Bekker; Euseb. Chron. Armen. pp. 106, 
342, ed. Zohrab and Mai; Wilkinson's Ant. 
Egypt, i. p: 205) 


| 3a oe ie ERS | ne 
 A'MY RUS (“Auvpos), a son of Poseidon, from 


whom the town and river Amyrus in Thessaly- 


were believed to have derived their name, (Steph. 

Sip OE Sade kets cg 

AMYTHA'ON (Apvédwv), a son of Crethens 
and Tyro (Hom. Od. xi. 235, &c.), and. brother 


of Aeson and Pheres, (Hom. Od. xi. 259.) He 


dwelt at Pylos in Messenia, and by Idomene be~ q J 


l ANACYNDARAXES, = 157-0" 
| who sent a galley of fifty oars to fetch him. (Plat. 
Hipparch. p. 228.) At Athens he became ac- 
quainted with Simonides and other poets, whom 
the taste of Hipparchus had collected round him, 
and he was admitted to intimacy by other noble 
families besides the Peisistratidae, among whom he 
especially celebrated the beauty of Critias, the son 
of Dropides. (Plat. Charm. p. 157;° Berghk’s 
Anacreon, fr. 55.) He died at the age of 85, pro- 
bably about B. c. 478. (Lucian, Macrob. c. 26.) 
Simonides wrote two epitaphs upon him’ (Anthol. 
Pal. vii. 24, 25), the Athenians set up his statue 
in the Acropolis (Paus, i. 25. $ 1), and the Teians 
struck his portrait on their coins, (Visconti, Jeon. 
Grecque, pl. iii, 6.) The place of his death, how- 
ever, is uncertain. The second epitaph of Simo- 
| nides appears to say clearly that he was buried at 
Teos, whither he is supposed to have returned after 
the death of Hipparchus (B. c. 514); but there is- 
also a tradition that, after his return to Teos, he 
fled a second time to Abdera, in consequence of 
the revolt of Histiaeus. (B, 0. 495; Suidas, s.v. — 
“Avaxpéwy and Téw.) This tradition has, however, 
very probably arisen from a confusion with the- 
original emigration of the Teians to Abdera, 
The universal tradition of antiquity represents 
Anacreon as a most consummate voluptuary ; and 
his poems prove the truth of the tradition. Though 
Athenaeus (x. p. 429) thought that their drunken - 
tone was affected, arguing that the poet must have 
been tolerably sober while in the act of writing, it 
is plain that Anacreon sings of love and wine with 
hearty good will, and that his songs in honour of 
Polycrates came less from the heart than the ex- 
pressions of his love for the beautiful youths whom: 
the tyrant had gathered round him. (Anthol. Paul. © 
vii. 25; Maxim. Tyr. Diss, xxvi. 1.) We see in 
him the luxury of the Ionian inflamed by the 
fervour of the poet. The tale that he loved Sappho. 
is very improbable. (Athen. xiii, p. 599.) His 


l  ANACREON. ; A 
came the father of Bias, Melampus, and Aeolia. 
(Apollod. i, 9. § 11, 7. §7.) According to Pindar 
(Pyth. iv. 220, &c.), he and several other members 
of his family went to Ioleus to intercede with 
Pelias on behalf of Jason. Pausanias (v. 8. § 1) 
mentions him among those to whom the restoration — 
of the Olympian games was ascribed.  [L. S.] 
AMYTHAO’NIUS, a patronymic from Amy- 
thaon, by which his son, the seer Melampus, is 
sometimes designated. (Virg. Georg. iil, 550; 
. Columell. x. 348.) The descendants of Amythaon 
in general are called by the Greeks Amythaonidae, 
(Strab. viii. p. 372.) | [L. S.] 
. A'MYTIS (“Auvtis). 1. The daughter of As- 
tyages, the wife of Cyrus, and the mother of Cam- 
byses, according to Ctesias. (Pers. c. 2, 10, &e., 
ed. Lion.) l 
2. The daughter of Xerxes, the wife of Mega- 
byzus, and the mother of Achaemenes, who. pe- 
rished in Egypt, according to Ctesias. (Pers. c. 20, 
22, 28, 30, 36, 39, &c.) | 
A/NACES. [ANnax, No. 2.] ~~ 
ANACHARSIS. (Avdxapois), a Scythian of 
princely rank, according to Herodotus (iv. 76), the 
son of Gnurus, and brother of Saulius, king of 
Thrace; according to Lucian (Scytka) the son of 
Daucetas. He left his native country to travel in 
pursuit of knowledge, and came to Athens just at 
the time that Solon was occupied with his legisla- 
tive measures, He became acquainted with Solon, 
and by the simplicity of his way of living, his 
talents, and his acute observations on the institu- 
tions and usages of the Greeks, he excited general 
attention and admiration, The fame of his wisdom 
was such, that he was even reckoned by some 
among the seven sages. Some writers affirmed, 
that after having been honoured with the Athenian 
franchise, he was initiated into the Eleusinian 
mysteries. According to the account in Herodotus, 
on his return to Thrace, he was killed by his bro- 
ther Saulius, while celebrating the orgies of Cybele 
at Hylaea. Diogenes Laertius gives a somewhat. 
different version-—that he was killed. by his bro- 
ther while hunting. He is said to have written a 
metrical work on legislation and the art of war. 
Cicero ( Tuse. Disp. v. 32) quotes from one of his 
letters, of which several, though of doubtful au- 
thenticity, are still extant. Various sayings of his 
have been preserved by Diogenes and Athenaeus, 
(Herod. iv. 46, 76, 773. Plut. Sol. 5, Conviv. 
Sept. Sapient.; Diog. Laert. i, 101, &e.; Strab. vii. 
p. 303; Lucian, Scytha and Anacharsis; Athen. 
iv. p. 159, x. pp. 428, 437, xiv. p. 613; Aelian, 
VALVE) eee eae fore a MA 
ANA'CREON (Avarpéwv), one of the principal | 
Greek lyric poets, was a native of the Ionian city 
of Teos, in Asia Minor. The accounts of his lite 
‘are meagre and confused, but- he seems to have 
spent his youth at his native city, and te have re- 
moved, with the great body of its inhabitants, to 
Abdera, in Thrace, when Teos was taken by Har- 
pagus, the general of Cyrus (about B. c. 540; Strab. 
‘xiv. p. 644)... The early part of his middle life. 
was spent at Samos, under the patronage of Poly- | mei 
erates, in whose praise Anacreon wrote many | Minores 05e s0 ootu o coue gogo Toan 
songs. (Strab. xiv. p. 638; Herod. ii, 121.) He}. The editions of Anacreon- are very numerous., 
enjoyed very high favour with the tyrant, and. is | The best are those of Brunck, Strasb. 1786; Fischer, 
` said to have softened his temper by the charms of | Lips. 1793; Mehlhorn,- Glogau, 1825; -and 
music. (Maxim. Tyr, Diss, xxxvii. 5.) After | Bergk, Lips. 1834. | na es ee 
)  ANACYNDARAXES (Avaruvdapdtns), the 


the death of Polycrates (B. c. 522), he went to | ANAC Oapalns: 
Athens at the invitation of the tyrant Hipparchus, father of “Sardanapalus, king of Assyria, : (Ar 


account, which looks, however, too like a poetical — 
fiction, that he was choked by a grape-stone. 
(Plin. vii. 5; Val. Max. ix. 12. § 8.) The idea `. 
formed of Anacreon by nearly all ancient writers, 
as a grey-haired old man, seems to have been de- 


fact that when his fame was at its height, at the ` 


his poetry to the very last. 


poems were extant, but of these only a few genuine - 


attributed to him are now universally admitted to . 
be spurious. All of them are later than the time ` 
of Anacreon. Though some of them are very 
graceful, others are very deficient in poetical feel- 
ing ; and all are wanting in the tone of earnestness 

which the poetry of Anacreon always breathed. 
The usual metre in these Odes is the Iambic 
| Dimeter Catalectic, which occurs only once in the. 
genuine fragments of Anacreon. His favourite 


death was worthy of his life, if we may believe the _ ie 


rived from his later poems, in forgetfulness of the ` 


court of Polycrates, he was a very young man; the a 
delusion being aided by the unabated warmth of: 


In the time of Suidas five books of Anacreon’s mr ae 


fragments have come down tous. The “Odes” = <y. 


| metres are the Choriambic and the Ionie a =o 


Pb SAAN TUBES 


An. ii. 5 ; Strab. xiv. p. 6725 Athen, viii. p. 335, £5 


xii. pp. 529, e, 530, b.) | 


.  ANADYO'MENE (Avadvouevn), the goddess 
-` yisthg out of the sea, a surname given to Aphrodite, 

Sn allusion to the story of her being born from the 
foam of the sea. This surname had not much ce- 
lebrity previous to the time of Apelles, but his 


famous painting of Aphrodite Anadyomene, in 


which the goddess was represented as rising from 


the sea and drying her hair with her hands, at 
once drew great attention to this poetical idea, and 
excited the emulation of other artists, painters as 
well as sculptors. The painting of Apelles was 
made for the inhabitants of the island of Cos, who 


T -set it up in their temple of Asclepius. Its beauty 


induced Augustus to have it removed to Rome, 


and the Coans were indemnified by a reduction in. 


their taxes of 100 talents. In the time of Nero 
the greater part of the picture had become effaced, 


and it was replaced by the work of another artist. 


(Strab. xiv. p. 657; Plin. H. N. xxxv. 36. §§ 12. 
and 15 ; Auson. Æp. 106 ; Paus. ii. 1. § 7.) [L. 8.] 
ANAEA (Avalia), an Amazon, from whom the 


town of Anaea in Caria derived its name. (Steph. 


Byz. s.v.; Eustath. ad Dionys: Perieg. 828.) LL. 8.) 
ANAGALLIS. [Acarus.] | | 
ANAGNOSTES, JOANNES (Iwdyvns Ava- 
yyoorns), wrote an account of the storming of his 
native city, Thessalonica, by the Turks under 
Amurath II. (a. D. 1480), to which is added a 
_»  Monodia,” or lamentation for the event, in prose. 
The work is printed, in Greek and Latin, in the 


Sduuera of Leo Allatius, Rom. 1658, 8vo., pp. 


_ 318-380. The author was present at the siege, 
“after which he left the city, but was induced to 
return to it by the promises of the conqueror, who 

‘two years afterwards deprived him of all his pro- 
perty. (Hanekius, de Hist. Byz. Seripi: i. 38, 

p 636; Wharton, Supp. to Cave, Hist. Zit, i. 
p- 130.) eee ee ore 

< o ANAYTIS . (Avalris), an Asiatic divinity, 

-whose name appears in various modifications, some- 

times written Anaea (Strab. xvi. p. 738), some- 
times Aneitis (Plut. Artax. 27), sometimes Tanais 


(Clem. Alex. Protrept. p. 43), or Nanaea. (Maccab. . 


ii. 1, 18.) Her worship was spread over several 


~ parts of Asia, such as Armenia, Cappadocia, Assy- 


ria, Persis, &c. (Strab. xi. p. 512, xii. p. 559, xv. 
p. 783.) In most places where she was worship- 
ped we find numerous slaves (fepddovaAoz) of both 
sexes consecrated to her, and in Acilisene these 
slaves were taken from. the most distinguished 
families.. The female’ slaves prostituted them- 
selves for a number of years before they married. 
| These priests seem to have been in the enjoyment 
` of the sacred land connected with her temples, and 
< we find mention of sacred cows also being kept at 


- guch temples. (Plut. Zucull. 24.). From this and 
other circumstances it has been inferred, that the- 


- worship. of Anaitis was a branch of the Indian 


_. worship of nature. It seems, at any rate, clear 
that it was a part of the worship so common among 
the Asiatics, of the creative powers of nature, both 
male and female. The Greek writers sometimes 
~~ identify Anaitis with their Artemis (Paus. iii. 16. 
 § 65 Plut. Le.) and sometimes with their Aphro- 
- dite. (Clem. Alex. 2. ¢.; Agathias, i 2; Ammian. 


Mare. xxiii. 3; Spartian. Curae. 7; comp. Creuzer, 
Symbol, ii. p. 22, &e.) 3 


The invention of the satyric iambic verse called 


l c.) ce [L.S.] 
a ANA'NIUS (Avdvws), a Greek iambic poet, 
en contemporary with Hipponax. (about. 540 B.C.) 


~ ANASTASIUS. 


Seazon is ascribed to him as well as to Hipponax, — 
(EHephaest. p. 30, 11, Gaisf.) Some fragments ot 
Ananius are preserved by Athenaeus (pp. 78, 282, 
370), and all that is known of him has been col- 


lected by Welcker. (Hipponactis et Ananii Tambo- 


graphorum Fragmenta, p. 109, &c.) LP. 8.] 


~- ANAPHAS (Avadas), was said to have been 


one of the seven who slew the Magi in B. c. 521, 
and to have been lineally descended from Atossa, 
the sister of Cambyses, who was the father of the — 


great Cyrus. The Cappadocian kings traced their 


origin to Anaphas, who received the government 
of Cappadocia, free from taxes. Anaphas was suc- 
ceeded by his son of the same name, and the latter 
by Datames. (Diod. xxxi. Hcl. 3.) : 
ANASTASIA, a noble Roman lady, who suf- 
fered martyrdom in the Diocletian persecution. 
(a. D. 303.) Two letters written by her in prison 
are extant in Suidas, s. v. xpvodyovos.  [P. $] 
ANASTA’SIUS (Avacrdoios), the author of 
a Latin epigram of eighteen. lines addressed to 
a certain Armatus, “De Ratione Victus Salutaris 
post Incisam Venam et Emissum Sanguinem,” 
which is to be found in several editions of the 
Regimen Sanitatis Salernitanum. (e.g. Antverp. 1557, 
12mo.) The life and date of the author are quite 
unknown, but he was probably a late writer, and 
is therefore not to be confounded with a Greek 
physician of the same name, whose remedy for the 
gout, which was to be taken during a whole year, | 
is quoted with approbation by Aëtius (tetrab. iii, 


serm: iv. 47, p. 609), and who must therefore have 


lived some time during or before the fifth century 


after Christ. TW. A. G.J} 


ANASTA‘SIUS I. IL. patriarchs of ANTIOCH. i l Sa | 


[ANASTASIUS SINAIA. ] 
ANASTA'SIUS I. ("Avarrdcwos), emperor 
of CONSTANTINOPLE, surnamed Dicorus (Alro- 
pos) on account of the different colour of his 
eye-balls, was born about 430 A. Da at Dyrra- 
chium in Epeirus. He was descended from an. 
unknown family, and we are acquainted with 
only a few circumstances concerning his life pre- 
viously to his accession. We know, however, 


that he was a zealous Eutychian, that he was not 


married, and that he served in the imperial lfe- 
guard of the Silentiarii, which was the cause of his 
being generally called Anastasius Silentiarius. The 
emperor Zeno, the Isaurian, having died in 491 
without male issue, it was generally believed that 
his brother Longinus would succeed him; but in 
consequence of an intrigue carried on during some 
time, as it seems, between Anastasius and the em- 


press Ariadne, Anastasius was proclaimed emperor. 


Shortly afterwards he married Ariadne, but it does 
not appear that he had had an adulterous inter- — 
course with her during the life of her husband. 
When Anastasius ascended the throne of the 


-Eastern empire he was a man of at least sixty, but. 


though, notwithstanding his advanced. age, he 


| evinced uncommon energy, his reign is one of the 


most deplorable periods of Byzantine history, diss 


-turbed as it was by foreign and intestine wars and 


by the still greater calamity of religious troubles. 


Immediately after his accession, Longinus, the - 


brother of Zeno, Longinus Magister Officiorum, 


|-and. Longinus Selinuntius, rose against him, and 


being all natives of Isauria, where they had great 
influence, they made this province the centre of 


their operations against the imperial troops. This © = 


ANASTASIUS. E 
war, which is known in history under e name of 


the Isaurian war, lasted till 497, and partly till 
498, when it was finished to the advantage of the 
emperor by the captivity and death of the ring- 
John the Scythian, J ohn 


leaders of the rebellion. 
the Hunchbacked, and under them Justinus, who 
became afterwards emperor, distinguished them- 
selves greatly as commanders of the armies of 
Anastasius. The following years were signalized 
by a sedition in Constantinople occasioned by dis- 
turbances between the factions of the Blue and the 


Green, by religious troubles which the emperor. 


was able to quell only by his own humiliation, by 
wars with the Arabs and the Bulgarians, and by 
earthquakes, famine, and plague. (a. D. 500.) 
Anastasius tried to relieve his people by abolishing 
the xpucdpyupos, a heavy poll-tax which was paid 
indifferently for men and for domestic animals. 
Immediately after these calamities, Anastasius was 
involved in a war with Cabadis, the king of Persia, 
who destroyed the Byzantine army commanded by 
Hypacius and Patricius Phrygius, and ravaged 
Mesopotamia in a dreadful manner. Anastasius 
purchased peace in 505. by paying 11,000 pounds 
of gold to the Persians, who, being threatened 


with an invasion of the Huns, restored to the em- 


peror the provinces which they had overrun, From 
Asia Anastasius sent his generals to the banks of 
the Danube, where they fought an unsuccessful but 

not inglorious campaign against the Kast-Goths of 
Italy, and tried, but in vain, to defend the passage 
of the Danube against the Bulgarians. These in- 
defatigable warriors crossed that river in great 
numbers, and ravaging the greater part of Thrace, 
- appeared in sight of Constantinople; and no other 
= means were left to the emperor to secure the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of his capital but by con- 


-structing a fortified wall across the isthmus of Con- 


 stantinople from the coast of the Propontis to that 
of the Pontus Euxinus. (A. D. 507.) Some parts 
of this wall, which in a later period proved useful 
against the Turks, are still existing. Clovis, king 
of the Franks, was created consul by Anastasius. 

The end.of the reign of Anastasius cannot well 
be understood without.a short notice of the state 
of religion during this time, a more circumstantial 
account of which the reader will find in Evagrius 
and Theophanes cited below. | 

As early as 488, Anastasius, then only a Silen- 
tiarius, had been active in promoting the Euty- 
chian Palladius to the see of Antioch. This act 
was made a subject of reproach against him by the 
orthodox aad of Constantinople, Euphemius, 
who, upon Anastasius succeeding Zeno on the 
throne, persuaded. or compelled him to sign a con- 
fession of faith according to the orthodox principles 
laid down in the council of Chalcedon. Notwith- 
standing this confession, Anastasius continued an 


adherent to the doctrines of Eutychius, and in. 


496 he had his enemy, Euphemius, deposed and 
banished. 


phali. - 


in many matters... 
_ anathematized by pope Symmachus, whose succes- 


son Hormisdas, sent deputies to Constantinople 
_ for the purpose of restoring B Bears to the Cherch: of 


the East. 


‘'TINOPLE. 


It is said, that at this time Anastasius 
shewed great propensities to the sect of the Ace- 
The successor of Euphemius was Macedo- 
nius, who often thwarted the measures of the em- 
peror, and who but a few years afterwards was 
driven from his see, which Anastasius gaye to the 
Enty chian Timotheus, who opposed the orthodox | 
- Upon this, Anastasius was sacred, 
| proclaimed emperor. - : 
had many adherents in the Asiatic provinces $ : fo 
| while he bailed. with his. fleet to. © Constantinople, ni 
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However, the religious motives of these 
disturbances were either so intimately connected 


with political motives, or the hatred between the 
parties was so great, that the deputies did not suc- 


ceed. In 514, Vitalianus, a Gothic prince in the 


‘service of the emperor, put himself at the head of 


a powerful army, and laid siege to Constantinople, 
under the pretext of compelling Anastasius to put 
an end to the vexations of the orthodox church. 
In order to get rid of such an enemy, Anastasius 
promised to assemble a general council, which was ` 
to be presided over by the pope, and he appointed. 
Vitalianus his commander-in-chief in Thrace, But 
no sooner was the army of Vitalianus disbanded, 
than Anastasius once more eluded his promises, — 


and the predomination of the Eutychians over the- 


orthodox lasted till the death of the emperor. | 
Anastasius died in 518, at the age of between 
eighty-cight and ninety-one years, Evagrius states, 
that after his death his name was erased from the - 
sacred “Diptychs” or tables. 

Religious hatred having more or less guided 
moder writers as well as those whom we must — 
consider as the sources with regard to Anastasius, | 


the character of this emperor has been described in 


a very different manner.. The reader will find 
these opinions carefully collected and weighed with 
prudence and criticism in Tillemont’s & Histoire 
des Empereurs.” Whatever were his vices, and 
however avaricious and faithless he was, Anastasius | 
was far from being a common man. ‘Tillemont, 
though he is often misled by bigotry, does not 
blame him for many actions, and praises him for _ 
many others for which he has been frequently re- - 
proached. Le Beau, the author of the “Histoire | 
du Bas Empire,” does not condemn him; and 


Gibbon commends him, although principally for his > ve 


economy. (Evagrius, iii. 29, seq.; Cedrenus, pp. 

304-365, ed. Paris; Theophanes, pp. 115-141, ed. 

Paris; Gregor. Turon. ii, 38.) [W. Py 
ANASTA‘SIUS IIL, emperor of. Cean. 


o aiced of the emperor Philippicus, who 


had his eyes put out by the traitor Rufus, in | 


the month of June A. D. 713. Artemius, uni- 
versally esteemed for his character and his — 
qualities, was chosen in his stead, and, although © 
his reign was short and disturbed by. troubles, ao 
he gave sufficient. proofs of being worthy to reign. 


‘After having punished Rufus and his accomplices, 


he appointed the Isaurian Leo, who became after- 
wards emperor, his general in chief against the 
Lazes and other Caucasian nations, and himself =- 
made vigorous preparations against ‘the Arabs, by 
whom the southern provinces of the empire were 


then continually harassed. He formed the bold 


plan of burning the naval stores of the enemy on 
the coast of Syria, stores necessary for the con- 


struction of a large fleet, with which. the Arabs 


intended to lay siege to. Constantinople. The. 
commander of the ‘Byzantine fleet was John, who 


combined the three dignities of grand treasurer of 
the empire, admiral, and dean of St. Sophia, and. | 
who. left. Constantinople in 715. But the expe `. 
dition failed, and a mutiny: broke out on board the Pe 


ships, in consequence of: which John, was. mas 
and Theodosius, once a receiver of the taxes, - 
It is probable that the rebel _ 


The original name of this emperor 
| was Artemius, and he was one of the ministers — 


"Anastasius, after having left son for 
the defence of his capital, went to Nicaea for the 


“purpose of preventing all danger from that side. 


_ After an obstinate resistance during six months, 


Constantinople was taken by surprise in the month | 


of January 716, and Anastasius, besieged in Nicaea, 
` surrendered on condition of having his life pre- 
served. This was granted to him by the victorious 


rebel, who ascended the throne under the name of 


Theodosius TII. Anastasius retired to a convent 


at Thessalonica. In the third year of the reign of 


Leo III. Isaurus (721), Anastasius conspired 
against this emperor at the instigation of Nicetas 
Xylonites. They hoped to be supported by Ter- 
belis or Terbelius, king of Bulgaria; but their 
enterprise proved abortive, and the two conspirators 
= were put to death by order of Leo. (Theophanes, 
-pp.321, &c 335, ed. Paris; Zonaras, xiv. 26, &e.; 
Cedrenus, p. 449, ed. Paris.) CW. P] 
 ANASTA’SIUS, abbot of St. EUTHYMIUM in 
Palestine, about 741 a. D, wrote a Greek work 
against the Jews, a Latin version of which by 
Turrianus is printed in Canisii Antiquar. Lect, i. 
pp. 123—186. ‘The translation is very imperfect. 
A MS. of the original work is still extant. (Catal. 
Vindobon. pt. 1, cod. 307, num. 2, p. 420.) [P.8.] 
ANASTA’/SIUS, a Graeco-Roman JuRIsT, who 
interpreted the Digest. He is cited in the Basilica 
(ed. Heimbach. ii. p.10; ed. Fabrot. iv. p. 701, 
vii. p. 258), in which, on one occasion, his opinion 
is placed in opposition to that of Stephanus. Be- 
yond this circumstance, we can discover in his 
fragments no very strong reason for supposing him 
to have been contemporary with Justinian; Reitz, 
however, considered it certain that he was so, and 
accordingly marked his name with an asterisk in 
the list of jurists subjoined to his edition of Theo- 
-philus. (Hxeurs, xx. p. 1234.) The name is so 
common, that it would be rash to identify the 
> jurist with contemporary Anastasii; but itmay be 
stated, that among more than forty persons of the 
‘name, Fabricius mentions one who was consul A. D. 
$17. -Procopius (de Bell. Pers. ii. 4, 5) relates, 
that Anastasius, who had quelled an attempt to 
usurp imperial power in his native city Dara, and 


- bad acquired a high reputation for intelligence, was. 


sent on an embassy to Chosroes, 4. D. 540. This 
Anastasius was at first detained against his will by 
Chosroes, but was sent back to Justinian, after 


Chosroes had destroyed the city of Sura. [J.T.G.] 


~~ ANASTA/SIUS, metropolitan bishop of Nic 


(about 520—536 a. D.), wrote or dictated, in- 


Greek, a work on the Psalms, which is still ex- 
tant. (Bibl. Coislin. p. 389.) EPRS 
 ANASTA'SIUS L, bishop of ROME, from 398 
to his death in 402, took the side of Jerome in his 
controversy with Rufinus respecting Origen. He 


excommunicated Rufinus and condemned the works | sam ) 
| vulgar reading, with the title vicarius Africae; but 


of Origen, confessing, however, that he had never 


~~ heard Origen’s name before the translation. of one 
of his works by Rufinus. (Constant, Epist. Pontif. 
Rom. p. 715.) Jerome praises him in the highest 
terms, (Epist: 16.) “ee | l 
-= ANASTA'SIUS IL, bishop of Roma from 496- 
` to his death in 498, made an unsuccessful attempt. 
to compose the quarrel between the Greek and | 
Latin Churches, which had been excited by Aca- 
ctus. ‘There are extant two letters which he wrote 
~ to the emperor Anastasius on this occasion, and | 
-< one which he. wrote to Clovis, king of the Franks, 


a strong garrison for | ANASTA/SIUS SINAITA (Avaordcios 3 


SSBS] 


ANATOLIUS. 


vatrns). Three persons of this name are mentioned 
one another. l piah O43 

l. Anasrasius I., made patriarch of Antioch 
A. D. 559 or 561, took a prominent part in the con- 
troversy with the Aphthartodocetae, who thought 
that the body of Christ before the resurrection was 
incorruptible. He opposed the edict which Justi- 
nian issued in favour of this opinion, and was af- 


| by ecclesiastical writers, and often confounded with 


terwards banished by the younger Justin. (570.) 


In 593 he was restored to his bishopric at Antioch, 
and died in 599. | 

2. Anastasius II., succeeded Anastasius I. in 
the bishopric of Antioch, A. D. 599. He translated . 
into Greek the work of Gregory the Great, “de 
Cura Pastorali,” and was killed by the Jews in a- 
tumult, 609 a. De . : ext 

3. ANASTASIUS, a presbyter and monk of Mt. 
Sinai, called by later Greek writers “the New Moses” 
(Mwofjs véos), lived towards the end of 7th cen- 
tury, as is clear from the contents of his “ Hodegus.” 

There is.some doubt whether the two patriarchs » 
of Antioch were ever monks of Sinai, and whether 
the application of the epithet “ Sinaita” to them hag 
not arisen from their being confounded with the 
third Anastasius. The “Hodegus” (ddnyés), or 
“Guide,” above mentioned, a work against the 
Acephali, and other heretics who recognized only 
one nature in the person of Christ, is ascribed by 
Nicephorus and other writers to Anastasius L, 
patriarch of Antioch; but events are mentioned in 


it which occurred long after his death. Others | . | 


have thought that he was the author of the work 
originally, but that it has been greatly interpolated. 
It was, however, most probably the production of - 
the third Anastasius. It was published by Gretser 
in Greek and Latin, Ingolstadt, 1606, 4to. Itisa — 
loose, illogical rhapsody, without any graces of 
style, and very inaccurate as to facts. | 

An account of the other writings ascribed. to 
these three Anastasii, and discussions respecting 
their authorship, will be found in Fabricius (Bibl, . 
Graec. x. p. 571), and Cave. (Hist. Li.) [P.S]. 

ANATO’LIUS, of Burytus, afterwards P. P. 


(praefectus praetorio) of Illyricum, received a legal 


education in the distinguished law-school of his 
native place, and soon acquired great reputation in, 
his profession of jurisconsult. Not content, how-. 
ever, with forensic eminence, from Berytus he pro- 
ceeded to Rome, and gained admission to the pa- 
lace of the emperor. Here he rapidly obtained 
favour, was respected even by his enemies, and 
was successively promoted to various honours. He 


became consularis of Galatia, and we find him 
named vicarius of Asia under Constantius, A. D. 339. 


(Cod. Th. 11. tit. 30. s. 19.) A constitution of the | 
same year is addressed to him, according to the 


the opinion of Godefroi, that here also the true- 
reading is Asiae, has met with the approbation of - 


| the learned. (Cod. Th. 12. tit. 1. s. 28.) He ap- 
‘pears with the title P. P. in the years 346 and 
849, but without mention of his district, (Cod. Th. 
‘12. tit. 1. s. 38, 2.8.39.) He is, however, dis 6 0 00] 
tinctly mentioned by. Ammianus Marcellinus as. 0 
P.P. of Illyricum, A. D. 359 (Am. Mare. xir. 
II, § 2), and his death in that office is recorded by. 
the same author, 4. D. 361. (xxi. 6. § 5.) Whether. 


he were. at first praefect of some other district, or — 


S in Baluzius, Nov. Collect. Concil. p. 1457. [P.S.] | whether he held the same office continuously from 


Gi 


CUNE ANATOLIUS. | 


Ai D. 346 to 4. D. 361, cannot now be determined. | 


fis administration is mentioned by Marcellinus as 


an era of unusual improvement, and is also recorded 


py Aurelius Victor (Trajan) as a bright but soli- 
tary instance of reform, which checked the down- 
ward progress occasioned by the avarice and op- 
pression of provincial governors. He is often 


spoken of in the letters of Libanius; and several 


letters of Libanius are extant addressed directly to 
Anatolius, and, for the most part, asking favours or 
recommending friends. We would refer especially 
to the letters 18, 466, 587, as illustrating the cha- 
acter of Anatolius. When he received from Con- 
stantius his appointment to the praefecture of Illy- 
ricum, he said to the emperor, “ Henceforth, prince, 
‘no dignity shall shelter the guilty from punishment ; 
henceforth, no one who violates the laws, however 
high may be his judicial or military rank, shall be 
allowed to depart with impunity.” It appears that 
he acted up to his virtuous resolution. | 
He was not only an excellent governor, but ex- 
tremely clever, of very various abilities, eloquent, 
indefatigable, and ambitious. Part of a panegyric 
upon Anatolius composed by the sophist Himerius, 


has been preserved by Photius, but little if any- 


thing illustrative of the real character of Anatolius 


is to be collected from the remains of this panegy- 


ric. (Wernsdorff, ad Himerium, xxxii. and 297.) 
If we would learn something of the private history 
of the man, we must look into the letters of Liba- 
nius and the life of Proaeresius by Eunapius. In 
the 18th letter of Libanius, which is partly written 
in atone of pique and persiflage, it is difficult to say 
how far the censure and the praise are ironical. 
Libanius seems to insinuate, that his powerful ac- 
 quaintance was stunted and ill-favoured in person ; 

did not seruple to enrich himself by accepting pre- 
~ sents voluntarily offered ; was partial to the Syrians, 
his own countrymen, in the distribution of patron- 
age; and was apt, in his prosperity, to look down 
upon old friends. : bs 
mong his accomplishments it may be mentioned 
that he was fond of poetry, and so much admired 
the poetic effusions of Milesius of Smyrna, that he 
called him Milesius the Muse. Anatolius himself 
received from those who wished to detract from 
his reputation the nickname “Agurplwv, a word 


which has puzzled the whole tribe of commentators 


and lexicographers, including Faber, Ducange, and 
Toup. It is probably connected in some way with 
the stage, as Eunapius refers for its explanation to 
the Karodaluey röv Suyehav xopds, He was a 
heathen, and clung to his religion at a time when 
heathenism was unfashionable, and when the tide 
of opinion had begun to set strongly towards Chris- 
tianity. It is recorded, that, upon his arrival in 


Athens, he rather ostentatiously performed sacri- 


- fices, and visited the temples of the gods. 


An error of importance concerning Anatolius. 
occurs in a work of immense learning and deserv- | 


edly high authority. Jac. Godefroi states, in the 


Prosopographia attached to his edition of the Theo- | 


-dosian Code, that 16 letters of St. Basil the Great 


~ (viz. letters 391-406) are addressed to Anatolius. | 
This error, which. we have no doubt originated 4 


from the accidental descent of a sentence that be- 


“ANATOLIUS, ~ pe 


three names, Anatolius, Vindanius, (or Vindania- 
nus,) Berytius. These names have sometimes - 
been erroneously supposed to designate three diffe- 


rent individuals, (Niclas, Prolegom. ad Geopon. p. 


xlviii. n.) The work on Agriculture written by 


this Anatolius, Photius (Cod. 163) thought the best 


work on the subject, though containing some mar- 
vellous and incredible things, Our Anatolius may- 
also be identical with the author of a treatise con- 
cerning Sympathies and Antipathies (wept Supmaderdy 


kal "Avtirafev), the remains of which may be 


found in Fabricius (Bibl. Gr. iv. p.29); but we are 
rather disposed to attribute this work to Anatolius 
the philosopher, who was the master of Iamblichus 
(Brucker, Hist. Phil. vol. ii. p. 260), and to whom - 
Porphyry addressed Homerte Questions. Other 
contemporaries of the same name are mentioned 
by Libanius, and errors have frequently been com- 
mitted from the great number of Anatolii who held - 
office under the Roman emperors. Thus our Ana- 
tolius has been confounded with the magister ofici- 
orum who fell in the battle against the Persians at 
Maranga, A. D. 363, in which Julian was slain. 
(Am. Mare. xx. 9. § 8, xxv. 6..§ 5.) [J. T. &.] 
ANATO'LIUS, professor of law at Beryrus. 
In the second preface to the Digest (Const. Tanta. 
§ 9), he is mentioned by Justinian, with the 
titles vir illustris, magister, among those who were | 
employed in compiling that great work, and. is 
complimented as a person descended from an an- 
cient legal stock, since both his father Leontius 
and his grandfather Eudoxius “ optimam sui me- 
moriam in legibus reliquerunt.” He wrote notes © 
on the Digest, and a very concise commentary on 
Justinian’s Code. Both of these works are cited 
in the Basilica. | 
Syntag.) states, that the “ professor (dvrucévowp) 
Thalelaeus edited the Code at length; Theodo- 


rus Hermopolites briefly ;.Anatolius still mfore : 


briefly ; Isidorus more succinctly than Thalelaeus, — 
but more diffusely than the other two.” It is pos- 
sibly from some misunderstanding or some misquo- ` 
tation of this passage, that Terrasson (Histoire de la 

Jurisp. Rom. p.858) speaks of an Anatolius different. 


from the contemporary of Justinian, and says that ~ 
this younger Anatolius wasemployed bythe emperor: 
Phocas, conjointly with Theodorus Hermopolites > ~ 


and Isidorus, to translate Justinian’s Code into 
Greek. This statement, for which we have been 


longed to the preceding article on Amphilochius, : ‘in 


has been overlooked in the revision of Ritter. 


-. The Anatolius who was P. P. of Llyricum is | 
believed by some to have heen skilled in agricul- |} 
ture and medicine as well as in law. It is possible | 


‘that he was identical with the Anatolius 
often cited’ in the Geoponica by one or other of the 


who ig’ TUAN 


Matthaeus Blastares (in Pra k 


~~ referred to, in which he speaks of a temple of the 


| the Curetes, or the Cabeiri ; and from this circum- 


-ceased persons, to the exclusion of their rightful 
heirs. He perished in a. D. 557, in an earthquake 
at Byzantium, whither he had removed his resi- 
dence from Berytus. (Agath. Hist. v. 3.) [J.T.G.] 
~ ANATO’LIUS. (*Avaréaws), Patriarch of 
-CONSTANTINOPLE (A. D. 449), presided at a 
synod at Constantinople (AvD. 450) which con- 
demned Eutyches and his followers, and was 
present at the general council of Chalcedon (a. D. 
451), out of the twenty-eighth decree of which 
ca contest sprung up between Anatolins and 
Leo, bishop of Rome, respecting the relative rank 
of their two sees. A letter from Anatolius to Leo, 
written upon this subject in 4. D. 457, is still ex- 
tant. (Cave, Hist. Lit. a. D. 449.) [P. S.] 
ANATO'LIUS ('Ararőó^os), Bishop of Lao- 
DIcEA (a. D. 270), was an Alexandrian by 
birth. Eusebius ranks him first among the men of 
- his age, in literature, philosophy, and science, and 
states, that the Alexandrians urged him to open a 
school of Aristotelian philosophy. (H. E. vii. 82.) 
He was of great service to the Alexandrians when 
they were besieged by the Romans, A. D. 262. 
From Alexandria he went into Syria. At Caesarea 
he was ordained by Theotechnus, who destined 
him to be his successor in the bishopric, the duties 
of which he discharged for a short time as the vicar 
of Theotechnus. Afterwards, while proceeding to 
attend a council at Antioch, he was detained by 
the people of Laodicea, and became their bishop. 
Of his subsequent life nothing is known; but by 
some he is said to have suffered martyrdom. He 
wrote a work on the chronology of Easter, a large 
fragment of which is preserved by Eusebius. (4 c.) 
The work exists in a Latin translation, which 
some ascribe to Rufinus, under the title of “ Volu- 
men de Paschate,”. or “Canones Paschales,” and 
which was published by Aegidius Buchertus in his 
Doctrina Temporum, Antverp., 1634. He also 
wrote a treatise on Arithmetic, in ten books (Hie- 
ron, de Vir. Ilust. c. 73), of which some fragments 
are preserved in the OeoAoyodueva Ths “ApiOuerinys. 
Some fragments of his mathematical works are 
printed in Fabric. Bib. Graec. iii. p. 462. [P. S.] 
= ANAX (“Avat). l. A giant, son of Uranus 
and Gaea, and father of Asterius. The legends of 
Miletus, which for two generations bore the name 
of Anactoria, described Anax as king of Anactoria ; 
but in the reign of his son the town and territory 
were conquered by the Cretan Miletus, who changed 
the name Anactoria into Miletus, (Paus. i. 35. § 5, 
vii. 2. § 3) 
2. A surname or epithet of the gods in general, 
characterizing them as the rulers of the world; 
‘but the plural forms, “Avares, or “Avarres, or 
-“Avaxes aides, were used to designate the Dios- 
‘curi, (Paus, ii. 22. § 7, x. 88..$°3; Cic. de Nat. 
„Deor. iii. 31; Aelian. V. Hiv. 4; Plut. Thes. 33.) 
“In the second of the passages of Pausanias here 


“Avares maides at Amphissa, he states, that it was 
a doubtful point whether they were. the Dioscuri, 


-2 stance a connexion between Amphissa and Samo- 
~ thrace has been inferred. (Comp. Hustath. ad Hom. 
— pp. 182,.1598.) Some critics identify the Anaces 
with the Enakim of the Hebrews, [L. §.] | 
 ANAXA'GORAS (Avataydpas), a Greek phi- 
> losopher, was horn at Clazomenae in Ionia about 
the year B. c. 499... His father, Hegesibulus, left 


as he intended to devote his life to higher ends, he 
gave it up to his relatives as something which 
ought not to engage his attention. He is said to 
have gone to Athens at the age of twenty, during 
the contest of the Greeks with Persia, and to have 
lived and taught in that city for a period of thirty 
ears. He became here the intimate friend and 
teacher of the most eminent men of the time, such 
as Euripides and Pericles ; hut while he thus gain- 
ed the friendship and admiration of the most 
enlightened Athenians, the majority, uneasy at 
being disturbed in their hereditary superstitions, 
soon found reasons for complaint. The principal . 
cause of hostility towards him must, however, be 
looked for in the following circumstance. As he 
was a friend of Pericles, the party which was dis- 
satisfied with his administration seized upon the 
disposition of the people towards the philosopher 
as a favourable opportunity for striking a blow at 
the great statesman. Anaxagoras, therefore, was 
accused of impiety. His trial and its results are 
matters of the greatest uncertainty on account of 
the different statements of the ancients themselves, 
(Diog. Laert. ii. 12, &e.; Plut. Pericl. 32, Nicias, 
23.) It seems probable, however, that Anaxagoras 
was accused twice, once on the ground of impiety, 
and a second time on that of partiality to Persia. 
In the first case it was only owing to the influence 
and eloquence of Pericles that he was not put to 
death; but he was sentenced to pay a fine of five 
talents and to quit Athens. The philosopher now 
went to Lampsacus, and it seems to have been 
during his absence that the second charge of 
undiouds was brought against him, in consequence 
of which he was condemned to death. He is said 


to have received the intelligence of his sentence 


with a smile, and to have died at Lampsacus at. 
the age of seventy-two. The inhabitants of this 
place honoured Anaxagoras not only during his 
lifetime, but after his death also. (Diog. Laert. ii. 
c. 33 Diet. of Ant. s.v. "Avataryépera.) | 
Diogenes Laertius, Cicero, and other writers, 
call Anaxagoras a disciple of Anaximenes; but 
this statement is not only connected with some 
chronological difficulties, but is not quite in accord- 
ance with the accounts of other writers. Thus 
much, however, is certain, that Anaxagoras struck 
into a new path, and was dissatisfied with the 
systems of his predecessors, the Ionic philosophers. 
It is he who laid the foundation of the Attic 
philosophy, and who stated the problem which his 
successors laboured to solve. The Ionic philoso- 
phers had endeavoured to explain nature and its . 
various phenomena by regarding matter in its 
different forms and modifications as the cause of all | 
things. Anaxagoras, on the other hand, conceived 
the. necessity of seeking a higher cause, indepen- 
dent of matter, and this cause he considered to be 
vods, that is, mind, thought, or intelligence. This 
vos, however, is not the creator of the world, but 
merely that which originally arranged the world 
and gave motion to it; for, according to the axiom 
that out of nothing nothing can come, he supposed 
the existence of matter from all eternity, though, 
before the vovs was exercised upon it, it was Ina 
chaotic confusion. In this original chaos there 
was an infinite number of homogeneous parts — 
(óuowouepñ) as well as heterogencous ones. The 
vous united the former and separated from them 
what. was heterogeneous, and out of this process 


him in the possession of considerable property, but | arose the things we see in this world. This 
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union and separation, however, were made in such 
a manner, that each thing contains in itself parts 
of other things or heterogeneous elements, and is 
what it is, only on account of the preponderance 
of certain homogeneous. parts which constitute its 
character. The vods, which thus regulated and 
formed the material world, is itself also cognoscent, 


and consequently the principle of all cognition: it 


alone can see truth and the essence of things, 
while our senses are imperfect and often lead us 
into error. Anaxagoras explained his  dualistie 
system ina work which is now lost, and we know 
it only from such fragments as are quoted from it 


by later writers, as Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, | 


Diogenes Laertius, Cicero, and others. For a 
more detailed account see Ritter, Gesch, d. Lonisch. 
Philos. p. 203, &c.; Brandis, Rhein. Mus, i. p. 117, 
&e., Handb, der Gesch. der Philos. i. p. 232, &e. ; 
J. T. Hemsen, Anaxagoras Clazomenius, sive de 
Via eius atque Philosophia, Gotting, 1821, 8vo. ; 
Breier, Die Philosophie des Anaxagoras von Klazo- 
menü nach Aristoteles, Berlin, 1840. The frag- 
ments of Anaxagoras have been collected by 
Schaubach: Anacagorue Fragmenta collegit, §c., 
Leipzig, 1827, 8vo., and much better by Schorn, 
© Anaxagorae Fragmenta dispos. ct illustr., Bonn, 
1829, 8yo. [L. S.] 
ANAXA'GORAS (Avataydpas), of Aegina, a 
sculptor, flourished about. B. c. 480, and executed 
the statue of Jupiter in bronze set up at Olympia 
by the states which had united in repelling the in- 
= vasion of Xerxes. (Paus. v. 23. § 2.) He is sup- 
posed to be the same person as the sculptor men- 
tioned in an epigram by Anacreon (Anthol, Grace. 


E i, p. 55, No. 6, Jacobs), but not the same as the- 


writer on scene-painting mentioned by Vitruvius. 
 [AGATHARCHUS.] [P. S.] 

ANAXANDER (‘Avatavdpos), king of Sparta, 
12th of the Agids, son of Eurycrates, is named by 
` Pausanias as commanding against Aristomenes, 
and to the end of the second Messenian war, B. c. 


668; but probably on mere conjecture from the 


statement of Tyrtaeus (given by Strabo, viii. p. 
362), that the grandfathers fought in the first, the 
grandsons in the second, (Paus. ili. 8, 14. § 4, 
iv. 15. $1, 16. § 5, 22. § 3; Plut. Apophth. 
hae) 7 | LA. H. C.] 
ANAXANDRA ('Avağdvðpa) and her sister 
Lathria, twin daughters of Thersander, Heraclide 
king of Cleonae, are said to have been married to 
the twin-born kings of Sparta, Eurysthenes and 
~Procles; Anaxandra, it would seem, to Procles. 
An altar sacred to them remained in the time of 
Pausanias. (iii. 16. § 5.) [A H. C] 
ANAXANDRA, the daughter of the painter 
Neales, was herself a painter about B. c, 228. 
(Didymus, ap. Clem. Alex. Strom. p. 523, b. 
Sylb. Boe ee ee [P.S] 
ANAXA'NDRIDES (Avaav8pidys). 1. Son 
of Theopompus, the 9th Eurypontid king of Sparta; 


himself never reigned, but by the accession of 


Leotychides became from the seventh generation 


the father of the kings of Sparta of that branch. 


(See for his descendants in the interval Clinton’s 
fast, i. p. 204, and Herod, viii, 13L) o0 oo 


_ 2. King of Sparta, 15th of the Agids, son of. 
Leon, reigned from about 560 to 520 B. 0. At. 
the time when Croesus sent his embassy to form. 
alliance with “ the mightiest of the Greeks,” ie. 


about 554, the war with Tegea, which in the late 


teigns went against them, had mow been decided- 
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in the Spartans’ favour, under Anaxandrides and 
Ariston. 


Under them, too, was mainly carried 
on the suppression of the tyrannies, and with it 
the establishment of the Spartan hegemony. Hav- 


Ing a barren wife whom he would not divorce, the 


ephors, we are told, made him take with her a 
second. By her he had Cleomenes ; and after this, 
by his first wife Dorieus, Leonidas, and Cleombrotus. 
(Herod. i. 65-69, v. 39-41; Paus. iii. 3.) Several 
sayings are ascribed to him in Plut. Apophth. Lae. 
(where the old reading is Alexandridas), . With 
the reign of Anaxandrides and Ariston commences 
the period of certain dates, the chronology of their 
predecessors being doubtful and the accounts in 
many ways suspicious; the only certain point be- 
ing the coincidence of Polydorus and Theopompus 
with the first Messenian war, which itself. cannot 
be fixed with certainty. (See for all this period 


Clinton’s Fasti, i. app. 2 and 6, ii. p. 205, and 


Miiller’s Dorians, bk. i.07.) [A. H. C.] 
ANAXA’NDRIDES(AvatavSpldns), of Delphi, 
a Greek writer, probably the same as Alexandrides. . 


[ALEXANDRIDES, and Plut. Quaest. Graec. 9.) 


ANAXA'NDRIDES (AvagavSplins), an Athe- 
nian comic poet of the middle comedy, was the son 
of Anaxander, a native of Cameirus in Rhodes. 
He began to exhibit comedies in B. c. 376 (Marm. 
Par. Ep. 34), and 29 years later he was present, . 
and probably exhibited, at the Olympic games 
celebrated by Philip at Dium. Aristotle held him — 
in high esteem. (fehet. iii. 10—12; Eth. Hud. | 
vi. 10; Nicom. vii. 10.) He is said to have been. 
the first poet who made love intrigues a prominent ~ 
part of comedy. He gained ten prizes, the whole 
number of his comedies being sixty-five. Though 
he is said to have destroyed several of his plays in | 
anger at their rejection, we still have the titles of 
thirty-three. | 

Anaxandrides was also a dithyrambic poet, but 
we have no remains of his dithyrambs. © (Suidas,. 
s.v.; Athen, ix. p. 374; Meineke; Bode.) [P.8.] . 

ANAXARCHUS (Avatdpxos), a philosopher 


of Abdera, of the school of Democritus, flourished 


about 340 B. c. and onwards.. (Diog; Laert. ix. 58, 
p- 667, Steph.) He accompanied: Alexander into 
Asia, and gained his favour by flattery and wit. 
From the easiness of his temper and his love of- 
pleasure he obtained the appellation of evdauovixds. 


When Alexander had killed Cleitus, Anaxarchus 00u t 


consoled him with the maxim “a king can dono. 
wrong.” 3 3 | 
chus was thrown by shipwreck into the power of 
Nicocreon, king of Cyprus, to whom he had given ` 
mortal offence, and who had him pounded to death - 
in a stone mortar. The philosopher endured: his: 
sufferings with the utmost fortitude. Cicero (Zusts 
ii. 21, de Nat. Deor. iii. 33) is the earliest autho- 
rity for this tale. Of the philosophy of Anaxar-. 
chus we know nothing... Some writers understand 
his title ed8auovieds as meaning, that he was the — 
teacher of a philosophy which made the end of life 


to be ed8apmovia, and they made him the founder -` 


of a sect called ed8auovrol, of which, however, 


he himself is the only person mentioned. Strabo 4. 
(p. 594) ascribes. to Anaxarchus and Callisthenes. < 
| the recension of Homer, which Alexander kept in. 
-Darius’s perfume-casket, and which is generally 
attributed to Aristotle. (Arrian, Anab. iv. 103) | 
Plut Aler, 52; Plin: vil. 23; Aclian, Vi Aix oo. 
le 37; Brucker, Hist, Philos, i, p. 1207; Dathe, 

-Prolusio de Anaxarcho, Lips, 1762.) 


After the death of Alexander, Anaxar- ` ~ 


- Xenophon, (Anab. vii. 1. § 1-32.) 

. this the Greeks left the town under the command. 
of the adventurer Coeratades, and Anaxibius forth- | 
with issued a proclamation, subsequently acted on 
by Aristarchus the Harmost, that all Cyrean sol- 
-< diers found in Byzantium should be sold for slaves. 
` (Anab. vii. 1. § 36,2. § 6.) Being however soon 
after superseded in "the command, and finding him- | 
self neglected by Pharnabazus, he attempted to re- 
- venge himself by persuading Xenophon to lead the. 
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ANAXA'RETE CAvatapérn), a ‘maiden: of she 


‘island of Cyprus, who belonged to the ancient fa- 
mily of Teucer. She remained unmoved by the 


professions of love and lamentations of Iphis, who- 


vat last, in despair, hung himself at the door of her 
: residence. When the unfortunate youth was 


going to be buried, she looked with indifference 


-from her window at the funeral procession ; but 


Venus punished her by changing her into a stone 


statue, which was preserved at Salamis in Cyprus, 
-in the temple of Venus Prospiciens. (Ov, Met. xiv. 
698, &c.) Antoninus Liberalis (39), who relates 
the same story, calls the maiden Arsinoe, and her 
lover Arceophon. [L.S8.] 
ANA’XIAS or ANAXIS CAvatlas or”Avagis), 
-oa son of Castor and Elaeira or Hilaeira, and bro- 
ther of Mnasinus, with whom he is usually men- 
tioned. The temple of the Dioscuri at Argos con- 
tained als). oe statues of these two sons of Castor 
(Paus. ii. 22, § 6), and on the throne of Amyclae 
| poti. were represented riding on horseback. (iii. 
—-18..§ 7.) - [L.S] 
ANAXYBIA (Avaii6la), I. A daughter of 
‘Bias and wife of Pelias, by whom she became the 
mother of Acastus, Peisidice, Pelopia, Hippothoé, 
ang Alcestis. (Apollod. i. 9. § 10.) 


2. A daughter of Cratieus, and second wife of | 


| Nestor. (Apollod. i. 9. § 9.) 


8. A daughter of Pleisthenes, and sister of Aga- i 


memnon, married Strophius and became the mo- 
sher of Pylades. (Paus, i. 29. § 4; Schol. ad Furip. 
Drest, 764, 1235.) Hyginus (Fab. 117) calls the 
wife of Strophius Astyochea. Eustathius (ad M. 
ï. 296) confounds Agamemnon’s sister with the 
daughter of Cratieus, saying that the second wife 
of Nestor was a sister of Agamemnon. There is 
another Anaxibia in Plut. de Flum. 4. [L 8.] 
_ANAXI'BIUS (‘Avati8ios), was the Spartan 
admiral stationed at Byzantium, to whom the Cy- 


rean Greeks, on their arrival at Trapezus on the. 


Euxine, sent Cheirisophus, one of their generals, 
at his own proposal, to obtain a sufficient number 
: of. ships to transport them to Europe. (B. c. 400. 
< Xen. Anab- y. 1.8 4.) When however Cheiriso- 
phus met them again at Sinope, he brought back 
nothing from Anaxibius but civil words and a pro- 
mise of employment and pay as soon as they came 


out of the Euxine. (Anab. vi. 1.§ 16.) On their. 


< arrival at Chrysopolis, on the Asiatic shore of the 
Bosporus, Anaxibius, being bribed by Pharnahazus 
with great promises to withdraw them from his 
satrapy, again engaged to furnish them with pay, 
-and brought them over to Byzantium. Here he 
attempted to get rid of them, and to send them 
- forward on their march without fulfilling his agree- 


ment. A tumult ensued, in which Anaxibius was 


| compelled to fly for refuge to the Acropolis, and 
which was quelled only by the remonstrances of 


amy to invade the country of the satrap; but the 
enterprise was stopped by the prohibition and 


- : Lage of Aristarchs, (Anah, » vii. 2, § 5-14.) In 


is compared with one of Cleitodemus. 


| (Paus. iii. 7. § 5.) 


Soon after. 


ANAXILAUS. 


-the year 389, Anaxibius was sent out from Sparta 


to supersede Dereyllidas in the command at Aby- 
dus, and to check the rising fortunes of Athens in 
the Hellespont. Here he met at first with some 


| successes, till at length Iphicrates, who had been 
sent against him by the Athenians, contrived to 


intercept him on his return from Antandrus, which 
had promised to revolt to him, and of which he 


had gone to take possession. Anaxibius, coming — 


suddenly on the Athenian ambuseade, and foresee- 
ing the certainty of his own defeat, desired his 
men to save themselves by flight. His own duty, 
he said, required him to die there; and, with a 
small body of comrades, he remained on the w 
fighting till he fell, B. c 388. (Xen. Hell iv. 8 
§ "39-39, ) [E. E] 

ANAXIYCRATES CAvaticpdrns), a Greek 
writer of uncertain date, one of whose statements 
‘He wrote 
a work on Argolis. (Schol. ad Eurip. Med. 19, 
ad Androm. 222.) 

ANAXIDA/MUS (Avatidayos), king of Sparta, 
Lith of the Eurypontids, son of Zeuxidamus, con- 


temporary with Anaxander, and lived to the con- _ 


clusion of the second Messenian war, B. c. 668, 
fA. H. C] 

ANAXIDA'MUS (Avažíðauos), an Achaean 
ambassador, sent to Rome in B. c. 164, and again 
in B.C. 155. (Polyb. xxxi. 6, 8, xxxiii. 2.) 


ANA'XILAS or ANAXILA’US (‘Avatiras, 


*AvatiAaos), an Athenian comic poet of the middle. 


comedy, contemporary with Plato and Demos- 
thenes, the former of whom he attacked in one of 
his plays. (Diog. Laert. iii, 28.) We have afew 
fragments and the titles of nineteen of his comedies, 
eight of which are on mythological subjects. (Pol- 
lux, i ii. 29, 34; x. 190; Athen. pp. 95, 171, 374, 

416, 655; Meineke ; Bode.) 

ANAXILA‘US ( 'Avatinaos), a Greek historian, 
of uncertain date. (Dionys. Ant. Rom. i. l; Diog. 
Laert. i. 107.) 

ANAXILA'US (AvagiAaos), of Boog 
one of the parties who surrendered Byzantium to 
the Athenians in B.c. 408. He was afterwards 


brought to trial at Sparta for this surrender, but 


was acquitted, inasmuch ‘as the inhabitants were 
almost starving at the time. (Xen. Hell. i. 3. $19; 
Plut. dle. pp. 2 208, d., 209, a.; comp. Diod. ous 
67, and W esscling” s note; Polyaen. i. 47. $ 
ANAXILA/US CAvat(raos) or AN ARAS 
(Avagivas), tyrant of Ruzeium, was the son of 
Cretines, and of Messenian origin. He was mas- 
ter of Rhegium in zB. c. 494, when the Samians 
and other Ionian fugitives seized upon Zancle, 
Shortly afterwards he drove them out of this town, 


peopled it with fresh inhabitants, and changed its 
name into Messene. oes vi. 22, 2335 Thue. vis 
4; comp. Aristot. Pol. v.10. $4.) In 480 he ob- 


Mined the assistance of the Carthaginians for his 


father-in-law, Terillus of Himera, against Theron. 


(Herod, vii. 165.) The daughter “of Anaxilaus 


was married to Hiero. (Schol. ad Pind. Pyth. i. 
112.)  Anaxilaus died in 476, leaving Micy thus 
` guardian of his children, who obtained possession 
of. their inheritance in 467, but was soon after- 


wards deprived of the sovereignty by the people. 


(Diod. xi. 48, 66,76.) The chronology of Anaxi- 
Taus has been discussed by Bentley. (Diss. on Pha- 
| Zaris, p. 105, &e., ed. of 17 77), who has. shewn 
| that the Anaxilaus of P ausanias (iv, 23. § $8) is is ‘the 
same as the. one ue above. | | 
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‘ANAXILA/US CAvatiraos), a physician and: 


eee philosopher, was born at Larissa, but 
at which city of that name is not certain. He was 
banished by the Emperor Augustus from Rome 
and Italy, Bc. 28, on account of his being ac- 
cused of being a magician (Euseb, Chron. ad 
Olymp. clxxxviii), w. hich charge, it appears, ori- 
ginated in his possessing superior skill in natural 
philo sophy, and thus performing by natural means 
certain wonderful things, which by the ignorant 
and credulous were ascribed to magic. Snee 
tricks are mentioned by St. Irenaeus AG. 13.$ 45 
p. 60, ed. Paris, 1710) ‘and St. Epiphanius (Adv. 
LHaeres. lib. i. tom. iii. Maer. 14, vol. i. p. 232. ed. 
Colon. 1682), and several specimens are given Py 
Pliny (M N. xix. 4, xxv. 95, xxviii. 49, xxxii. 52, 
xxxv. 50), which, however, need not be here men- 
tioned, as some are quite ineredible, -and the others 
may he easily explained. Season Variae Observat, 
iii. 10, p. 213, &c, ed. Rom. 1587.) [W. A. G] 

ANAXI'LIDES CAvakiAldns), a Greek writer, 
of uncertain date, the author of a work upon philo- 
sophers. (Diog. Laert. iil. 2; Hieron. c. Jovin. 1.) 

ANAXIMANDER CAvatipavðpos) of Mile- 
tus, the son of Praxiades, born B. c. 610 (Apollod. 
ap. Diog. Laert. ii. 1, 2), was one of the earliest 
philosophers of the Ionian school, and is commonly 
said to have been instructed by his friend and 
countryman Thales, its first founder. (Cie, Acad, 
ii, 37; Simplic. zx Aristot. Phys. lib. i. fol. 6, a, 
ed. Ald.) 

He was the first author of a philosophical 
treatise in Greek prose, unless Pherecydes of Syros 
be an exception, (Themist. Orat. xxvi.) Tis 
- work consisted, according to Diogenes, of summary 
| statements of his opinions (menolyras KEparawon 
Thy éx0ecw), and was accidentally found by 
Apollodorus. Suidas gives the titles of several 
treatises supposed to have been written by him ; 
‘but they are evidently either invented, or derived 
from a misunderstanding of the expressions of 
earlier writers.. 

The early Ionian philosophy did not advance 
beyond the contemplation of the sensible world. 
-But it was not in any proper sense experimental ; 
nor did it retain under the successors of Thales 
the mathematical character which seems to. have 
apie to him indiy idually, and. which so re- 
markably distinguished the contemporary Italian 
or Pythagorean school, (Comp. Cousin, Hist. de la 
Phil. Lee. vii.) The physiology of Anaximander 
consisted chiefly of speculations concerning the 

generation of the existing universe. 
the word dpx7) to denote the origin of things, or 

rather the material out of which they were formed: 
` he held that this dex) was the infinite (rò repor), 
everlasting, and divine (Arist. Phys. iii. 4), though 
not attributing to it a spiritual or intelligent nature; 
and that it was the substance into which all things 


were resolved on their dissolution. (Simplic. 4 e.) 
We have several more particular accounts of his 
opinions on this point, but they differ materially 
from. each other. i 
According to some, the airetpon ` was a single 
elerna substance, having a middle nature: 


‘between water and airs 80: that Anaximander’s 


theory would hold a middle place between those of Lv 
‘Thales. and Anaximenes, who deduced. everything | He held a plurality. of worlds, and of gods ; ; but i in 


from the two latter elements respectively ; and the, 


three systems would exhibit a gradual progress 


from. the contemplation of the sensible towards oe 


He frat. used: 


(Euseb. it: 


the moon 19 and the sun. 


what sense is not. clear. 
| Plat. de Plae. i. 7.) 
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that of the intelligible (compare the doctrine of 


Anaximenes concerning air, Plut. de Plae. Phib ` 7 
i. 3), the last step of which was afterwards to be 


taken by Anaxagoras in the introduction of vos. 
But this opinion cannot be distinctly traced in any 
author earlier than Alexander of Aphrodisias 
(ap. Simpl. Phys. fol. 32, a. )y though Aristotle 
seems to allude to it (de Coel, ii. 5). Other ac- 
counts represent Anaximander as leaving the nature 
of the dare:pov indeterminate. (Diog. Laert. L ¢. > 

Simplic. Phys. fol. 6, a; Plut. Place Ph. i. 3.) 
But Aristotle in another place ( Metaph. xi. 2), and. 
Theophrastus (ap. Simpl. Phys. fol. 6, b, 33, a), 
who speaks very definitely and seems to refer to 
Anaximander’s own words, describe him as resem- 
bling Anaxagoras in making the črepov consist of 
a mixture of simple unchangeable elements (the 
duoowepy} of Anaxagoras). ‘Out of this material 
all things were organized, not by any change in 
its nature, but by the concurrence of homogeneous 
particles already existing in it; a process which, 
according to Anaxagoras, was. effected by- the 
agency of intelligence “(vo8s), whilst Anaximander 
referred it to the conflict between heat and cold, 
and to the affinities of the particles. (Plut. ap. 


Euseb. Praep, Evang. i. 8.) Thus the doctrines of. | 


both philosophers would resemble the atomic 
theory, and so be opposed to the opinions of 
Thales, Anaximenes, and Diogenes of Apollonia, 
who derived all substances from a single but. 
changeable principle. And as the elemental water 


of Thales corresponded to the ocean, from which © - 


Homer makes all things to have sprung, so the — 
@retpov of Anaximander, including all in a con- 


fused unorganized state, would he the philosophical 


expression of the Chaos of Hesiod. (Ritter, art. 
Anaximander, in Ersch and Gruber’s Hncyel.) 

In developing the consequences of his funda- 
mental hypothesis, whatever that may really have 


been, Anaximander did not escape the. extrava- ooo 


ganecs into which a merely speculative system of | 
physics is sure to fall. 
was of a cylindrical form, suspended in the middle. 
of the universe, and surrounded by water, air, and 
fire, like the coats of an onion ; but that the ex- 


terior stratum of fire was broken up and collected: ` 


into masses; whence the sun, moon, and stars 3. 
which, moreover, were carried round by the three — 
spheres in which they were respectively fixed.. 


Coel. ii. 13.) 


According to Diogenes, he thought. that he %: 


moon borrowed its light from the sun, and that 
the latter body consisted of pure fire and was not 

less than the earth ; but the statements of Plutarch 

(de Plac. ii. 20, $ 25) and Stobaeus roo o 
are more worthy of credit ; ; namely, that he made 
28 times as large as the 
earth, and thought that the light of the sun issued 
through an orifice as large 3 as the earth ; that the. 


moon. possessed an intrinsic’ ‘splendour, and that its ` 
phases were caused by a motion of rotation, == 00o 
-. For his theory of the original production of ani 

mals, including man, in water, and their gradual 
progress to. the condition of land. animals, s 
f Plot. de Place. vy. 19; Euseb: l e; Plat: S YMpOS. ` 


BEG 


and compare Diod.: LT 


3. Orig. Phil. €. 65 
(Cic: de Nat. Deor. i i 


. The | use af the. Gnomon Was” first introduced 


He held, that the earth- 


Plut. de Plac. ii, 15, . 16; Arist, de a 
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- into Greece by Anaximander or his contemporaries. 
(Favorin. ap. Diog. lc. ; Plinii 85 Herod. i 
109.) The assertion of Diogenes that he invented 


this instrament, and also geographical maps, can- 
mot be taken to prove more than the extent of his 
reputation. On the subject of the Gnomon, see 
Salmas, Plin. Evercit. p. 445, b, G, ed. Utrecht, 
1689, and Schaubach, Gesch. d. Griech. Astronomie, 
p.119, &e. It probably consisted of a style on a 
horizontal. plane, and its first use would be to de- 
termine the time of noon and the position of the 
meridian by its shortest shadow during the day; 
the time of the solstices, by its shortest and longest 
meridian shadows ; and of the equinoxes, by the 
rectilinear motion of the extremity of its shadow: 
to the latter two purposes Anaximander is said to 
have applied it; but since there is little evidence 
that the ecliptic and equinoctial circles were known 
in Greece at this period, it must be doubted 
whether the equinox was determined otherwise 
than by a rough observation of the equality of day 
and night. (Schaubach, p. 140, &c.) Anaxi- 
` mander flourished in the time of Polygrates of 
_ Samos, and died soon after the completion of his 
64th year, in Ol. lviii. 2 (B. c. 547), according to 
Apollodorus. (ap. Diog. l.e.) But since Polycrates 
began to reign B. €. 532, there must be some mis- 
take in the time of Anaximander’s death, unless 
the elder Polycrates (mentioned by Suidas, s. 2. 
“I€uxos) be meant. (Clinton, Fast. Hell.) (For 
the ancient sources of information see Preller, 
Hist. Philosoph. Graeco-Romanae ex fontium locis 
‘conteata.) [W. F. D.] 
 ANAXIMENES (Arvağipévns), who is usually 
_ placed third in the series of Ionian philosophers, 
was born at Miletus, like Thales and Anaximander, 
-with both of whom he had personal intercourse : 
for besides the common tradition which makes him 
a disciple of the latter, Diogenes Laertius quotes at 
length two letters said to have been written to 
_ Pythagoras by Anaximenes, in one of which he 


gives an account of the death of Thales, speaking | 


of him with reverence, as the first of philosophers, 
_ and as having been his own teacher. In the other, 
he congratulates Pythagoras on his removal to 
Crotona from Samos, while he was himself at the 
mercy of the tyrants of Miletus, and was looking 


forward with fear to the approaching war with the 


Persians, in which he foresaw that the Ionians 
must be subdued. (Diog. Laert. ii. 8, &e.) 

There is no safe testimony as to the exact pe- 

-riods of the birth and death of Anaximenes: but 


‘since there is suficient evidence that he was the. 


teacher of Anaxagoras, B. C. 480, and he was in re- 
- pute in B. c. 544, he must have lived to a great age. 
(Strab. xiv. p. 645; Cie. de Nat. Deor. i. 11; 
_. Origen, vol. iv. p. 238.) The question is discussed 
= by Clinton in the Philological Museum. (Vol. i. 
~~ pe 86, &e.). i) eee 
- Like the other early Greek philosophers, he 
employed himself in speculating upon the origin, 


and accounting for the phenomena, of the universe: 
and as Thales held water to be the material cause 
out of which the world was made, so Anaximenes. 


considered air to be the first cause of all things, the 


_ other elements. of the universe were resolvable. 

o (Aristot. Metaph. i. 3.) For both philosophers 
seem to have thought it possible to simplify phy- 
sical science by tracing all material things up to a 
single element: while Anaximander, on the con- 


really his work. 3 
to those cities, and thus created exasperation against. 
‘his enemy in all Greece. (Paus. vi. 8. § 33 Suid. 

L aur t ; | de). The histories of Anaximenes, of which only 
primary form, as it were, of matter, into which the } | 


 ANAXIMENES 


trary, regarded the substance out of which the — 
universe was formed as a mixture of all elements 
and qualities. The process by which, according to 


Anaximenes, finite things were formed from the 
infinite air, was that of compression and rarefaction 
produced by motion which had existed from all 
eternity : thus the earth was created out of air 
made dense, and from the earth the sun and the- 
other heavenly bodies. (Plut. ap. Euseb. Praep, 
Evang. i. 8.) According to the same theory, heat 
and cold were produced by different degrees of | 
density of the primal element: the clouds were 
formed by the thickening of the air ; and the earth 
was kept in its place by the support of the air be- 
neath it and by the flatness of its shape. (Plut. de 
Pr. Frig. 7, de Piac. Ph. iii. 4; Aristot, Metaph. 
ii. 13.) Ma | 

Hence it appears that Anaximenes, like his pre- 
decessors, held the eternity of matter: nor indeed 
does he seem to have believed in the existence of 
anything immaterial; for even the human soul, 
according to his theory, is, like the body, formed 
of air (Plut. de Plac. Ph. i. 3); and he saw no 
necessity for supposing an Agent in the work of 
creation, since he held that motion was a natural 
and necessary law of the universe. It is therefore 
not unreasonable in Plutarch to blame him, as well 
as Anaximander, for assigning only the material, 
and no efficient, cause of the world in his philoso- 
phical system. (Plut. Z e.) [C. E. P.] 

 ANAXTYMENES (Avatimérvys) of Lamrsacus, 
son of Aristocles, and pupil of Zoilus and Diogenes 
the Cynic. He was a contemporary of Alexander 
the Great, whom he is said to have instructed, and. 
whom he accompanied on his Asiatic expedition, 
(Suidas, s. v.; Eudoc. p. 51; comp. Diog. Laert. v. 
10; Diod. xv. 76.) A pretty anecdote is related 
by Pausanias (vi. 18. § 2) and Suidas, about the 
manner in which he saved his native town from 
the wrath of Alexander for having espoused the- 
cause of the Persians. His grateful fellow-citizens 
rewarded him with a statue at Olympia... Anaxi- 
menes wrote three historical works: 1. A history 
of Philip of Macedonia, which consisted at least of 
eight books. (Harpocrat. s. v. Ka6van, ‘AAdvynooss 
Eustratius. ad Aristot. Hth. iii. 8.) 2. A history of 
Alexander the Great. (Diog. Laert. ii. 3; Harpo- 
crat. s,v. AAkluaxos, who quotes the 2nd book of | 
it.) 3. A history of Greece, which Pausanias 
(vi. 18. $2) calls rà êv “EAAnow dpyaia, which, 
however, is more commonly called rpdras icropiat 
or mporn toropia, (Athen, vi. p. 231; Diod. xv. 
89.) It comprised in twelve books the history of 
Greece from the earliest mythical ages down to the 
battle of Mantineia and the death of Epaminondas. 
He was a very skilful rhetorician, and wrote a 


work calumniating the three great cities of Greece, 
‘Sparta, Athens, and Thebes, which he published 


under the name of Theopompus, his personal ene- 


my, and in which he imitated the style of the lat- 


ter so perfectly, that every one thought it to be 
This production Anaximenes sent 


very few fragments are now extant, are censured 
by Plutarch (Prace. Pol. 6) for the numerous pro- 


Tix and rhetorical speeches he introduced in them.’ 
gComp. Dionys. Hal. De fsaco, 19; De adm. vi 
dic. Demosth. 8.) The fact that we possess so little 
of his histories, shews that the ancients did not. 


“ANCAEUS. 


think highly of ee and that they were more rot : 
He en- 


a rhetorical than an historical character. 
joyed some reputation as a teacher of rhetoric and 
as an orator, both in the assembly of the people 
and in the courts of justiee (Dionys. Hal. Lc; 
Paus. c), and also. wrote speeches for others, 
such as the one which Euthias delivered against 
Phryne. (Athen. xiii. p. 591; comp. Harpocr. s.v. 
Eùbias.) | 

There have been critics, such as Casaubon (ad 
Diog. Laert, ii. 3), who thought that the rhetori- 
cian and the historian Anaximenes were two dis- 
tinct persons; but their identity has been proved 
by. very satisfactory arguments. What renders 
him a person of the highest importance in the his- 
tory of Greek literature, is the following fact, 
which has been firmly established by the ‘critical 
investigations of our own age. He is the only 
rhetorician previous to the time of Aristotle whose 
scientific treatise on rhetoric 1 is now extant. This 
is the so-called ‘Pyropucy mpòs "AA&avdpov, which 
is usually printed among the works of Aristotle, to 
whom, however, it ‘cannot belong, as all critics 
agree. The opinion that it is a work of Anasi- 
menes was first expressed by P. Victorius in his 
preface to Aristotle’s Rhetoric, and has been firmly 
established as a fact by Spengel in his Suvaryey?} 
rexvev, “Sive Artium Scriptores ab initiis usque 
ad editos Aristotelis de rhetorica libros,” Stuttgard, 
1828, p. 182. &e. (Comp. Quintil. ii. 4. § 9 with 
the notes of Gesner and Spal ding.) This Rhetoric 
is preceded by a letter which is manifestly of later 
origin, and was probably intended as an introduc- 
tion to the. study of the Rhetoric of Aristotle. 
The work itself is much interpolated, but it is 
at any rate clear that Anaximenes extended his 
subject beyond the limits adopted by his predeeces- 
sors, with whose works he was well acquainted. 
He divides eloquence into forensic and deliberative, 


but also suggests that a third kind, the epideictic,. 
As regards the } 


should be separated. from them. 
plan and construction of the work, it is evident 
that its author was not a philosopher: the whole 
is a series of practical suggestions how this or that 
subject should be treated under various circum- 
stances, as far as argumentation, expression, and 
the arrangement of the parts of a speech are con- 
cerned. (Vossius, de Histor. Graec. p. 92, &e., ed. 
Westermann; Ruhnken, Hist. Crit. Orat. Graec. 
p.86; Westermann, Gesch. der Griech. Beredtsam- 
- keit, § 69.) [L S.J 
ANAXIPPUS C Avdgrmros), an Athenian comic 
poet of the new comedy, was contemporary with 
Antigonus and Demetrius Poliorcetes, and flourish- 
ed about B. €. 303. (Suidas, s.v.) We have the 
titles of four of his plays, and perhaps of one more. 
(Meineke, i. pp. 469-70.) | ete Lee a] 
ANAXIS (‘Avaéis), a Bocotian, wrote a history 


of Greece, which was carried down to B.c. 360, 
the year before the accession of Philip to the king- 


dom of Macedonia. (Diod. zv. 95.) 


ANAXO (Avaia). l. [ALcMENE.] 2A wo- 


man of Troezen, whom Theseus was said to have 


carried off. After slaying her sons, he violated her’ 


daughters, (Plut, Thes: 29.) BSE, 
. ANCAEUS ('Aykatos), 


father of Agapenor, (Apollod. i. 8. $2 2, jii. 9. 


“$2, 10:88; Hygin. Fab. 173; Hom. Z7. ii. 609.) 
He was one of the Argonauts and. „partook in the. 
faye donian hunt, in which he was killed J by: the 


vill. 5. $2, 
Met. viii, 400. ) 


wild boar was near. 


(Appian, B. Ci. 


1. A son of the Ar- | 
‘cadian Lycurgus and Creophile: or Eurynome, and : 
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boar. (Apollod. i. 9. $$ 16 and 23; comp. Paus 
45. § 2; Apollon. Rhod. ii. 894; Ov. 


2. A son of Poseidon and Astypalaca or Alta, 
king of the Leleges in Samos, and husband of 
Samia, the daughter of the river-god Maeander, by | 


“whom he became the father of | Perilaus, Enodos, s 
. Samos, Alitherses, and Parthenope. 


(Paus: vii. 4. 
§ 2; Callim. Hymn. in Del. 50.) ` This hero seems 


‘to have been confounded by some mythographers 


with Ancaeus, the son of Lycurgus ; for, according 


to Hyginus (Fab. 14), Ancaeus, the son of Posei- 


don, was one of the Argonauts, but not the other; — 
and Apollonius. Rhodius (ii. 867, &c.) relates, that . . 
after the death of Tiphys, Ancaeus, the son of. 
Poseidon, became the helmsman of the ship Argo, 


which is just what Apollodorus relates of An- 


caeus, the son of Lycurgus:  Lycophron (449), 


moreover, in speaking of the death of the son of 


Lycurgus by the Calydonian boar, mentions a pro- 
verb, which, according to the Scholiast on Apol- 
lonius (1.185), originated with Ancaeus, the son of 
Poseidon. * The story of the proverb runs thus: 


Ancaeus was fond of agricultural occupations, and. 


planted many vines. „A seer said to him that he 
would not live to taste the wine of his vineyard. 
When Ancaeus afterwards was on the point of 


putting a cup of wine, the growth of his own vine- 


yard, to his mouth, he scorned the seer, who, how- 
ever, answered, woAAd peratd xbaAiucds re ral 
xeréav dxpwr, “There is many a slip between 
the cup and the lip.” At the same instant a 
tumult arose, and Ancaeus was informed that a 
He put down his cup, went 
out against the animal, and was killed by it. 
Hence this Greek phrase was used as a proverb, 
to indicate any unforeseen occurrence by which a 
man’s plans might be thwarted. (See Thirlwall 
in Philolog. Museum, vol. i. p. 106, &e.) A third 
Ancaeus occurs in K. xxiii, 635, Th. Sy E 
Q. ANCHA‘RIUS. l. A senator, and of 


-praetorian rank, was killed by Marius on the re- ae 


73.) | 


2. Tribune of the plebs in thè corisilship of 


turn of the latter from Africa to Rome in B. c. 87 


Caesar and Bibulus, s.c. 59.. He took an active: ae 


part in opposing the agrarian law of Caesar, and in. 


consequence of his services to the aristocratical — 
party obtained the praetorship in B. c. 56.. oe 
succeeded L. Piso in the prone of Macedonia in... - 


He 


the following year. (Cie. pro Sest. 53, in Pison, 


363 Schol. Bob. pro Sest: i 304, in Vidin. p. P: 7 as : 
ped, Orelli.) One of Cicero’s letters i is written, to 9 on 


him (ad Fam. xiii. 40). 
~ANCHA’RIUS PRISCUS, - fPamous) 


ANCHE'SMIUS CAyxéouios), a stmmame of | ee 


Zeus derived from the hill Anchesmus in Attica, — 
on which, as on several Attie hil Ii there was a 
statue of the god. (Paus. i. 82. §:2.) [L. 5 | 

ANCHYALE CAyxidAn),. a daughter of Ja- 


petus and mother of Cydnus, who was believed to. 
| have founded the town of Anchiale in Cibeia. 
(Steph. | 
name occurs in Apollon. Rhod. i. 1130. 


-Another personage of this 
[tiS] 


Byz. 8.0.) 


-ANCHIALUS (‘Ayxiados).. 


2; Jl v. 60. : LESTE ee: 
{VALUS, MICHAEL € Agiclahos)s pa 


triarch of Constantinople from 1] 67 to 1185A: Da 0 
-was a warm opponent of the union of the Greek- 
and Roman edie and an eminent Aristotelian ee 


Three mythical et 
personages of this name occur in: Hom. Od. te 180, aes 


368 " ANCHISES. 
ae His extant works are, i Five fecal 


decrees, published. in Greek and Latin in the Jus- 


Gr, Rom. (iii. p. 227), and 2... dialogue with the 
emperor Manuel Comnenus ee the claims 
of the Roman pontiff. Of the latter work only 


some extracts have been published, by Leo Alla- 


tius, (De Eccles. Occident. atque Orient, n mel, 
Consens.) P. S.J] 


ANCHI'NOE. fActinon] 


ANCHIMO'LIUS e ihe son of 


Aster, was at the head of the first expedition sent 
by the Spartans to drive the Peisistratidae out of 
Athens; but he was defeated and killed, about 
‘B.C. 51l, and was buried at Alopecae in "Attica, 
{ Herod. v. 63.) 

 ANCHY'SES (Ayxiens), a son of Capys and 
‘Themis, the daughter of Ilus. His descent is 
traced by Aeneas, his son (Hom. J4. xx. 208, &c. z)» 
from Zeus himself. (Comp. Apollod. iti. 1 2. § 2; 
Tzetz, ad Lycoph. 1232.) Hyginus (Fab. 94)makes 
him a son of Assaracus and grandson of Capys. 


Anchises was related to the royal house of Troy 


and king of Dardanus on mount Ida. In beauty 
he equalled the immortal gods, and was beloved by 
Aphrodite, by whom he became the father of 
‘Aeneas. (Hom. 7l ii. 820; Hes. Theoy. 1008 ; 
Apollod. Hygin. X. ec.) According to the Homeric 
hymn on Aphrodite (45, &e.), ‘the goddess had 
© visited him in the disguise n daughter of the 
Phrygian king Otreus, On parting from him, 
she. made herself known, and announced to him 
that he would be the father of a son, Aeneas, but 
| she commanded him to give out that the child was 
a son of a nymph, and added the threat that Zeus 


would: destroy him with a flash of lightning if he 


should ever betray the real mother. “When, there- 


cooo fore, on one occasion Anchises lost controul over 


his tongue and boasted of his intercourse with the 

goddess, he was struck by a flash of lightning, 
which according to some traditions killed, but ac- 

| cording. to. others only blinded or iamed him. 
(Hygin. l e; Serv. ad Aen. ii. 648.) Virgil in 
his Aeneid makes Anchises survive the capture of 

Troy, and Aeneas carries his father on his shoul- 

ders from the burning city, that he might be 
assisted by his wise counsel during the. voyage, for 
- Virgil, after the example of Ennius, attributes pro- 
phetic powers to Anchises. 

Serv. note.) According to Virgil, Anchises died 
soon after the first arrival of Aeneas in Sicily, and 

was buried on mount Eryx. 
759, &e) This tradition seems to have been 
firmly believed in Sicily, and not to have been 


merely an invention of the poet, for Dionysius of 


Halicarnassus (i. 53) states, that Anchises had a 
sanctuary at Egesta, and the funeral games cele- 
brated in Sicily in honour of Anchises seem to 
have continued down to a late period. (Ov. Fast. 
iii. 643.). According to other traditions Anchises 


died and was buried in Italy. (Dionys. i 64; 


O Strab. v. p. 229; Aurel. Vict. De Ori ig. Gent, Rom. 


A &¢.) A tradition preserved in Pausanias (viii, 
2..§ 5) states, that Anchises died in Arcadia, and 
x =f buried there by his son at the foot of a hill, 
which received from him the name of Anchisia. 
‘There were, however, some other places besides 
which boasted of | possessing the tomb of Anchises; 
‘for some said, that he was buried on mount Ida, in 
oe with the tradition that he was killed 
there by Zeus (Eustath: ad Hom. p. 894), and 
others, that he 7 was: Ea ina Eee on the 


(Aen. ii, 687, with 


(Aen. iii. 710, v. 


= 
| 


 Bicyon occurs in //, xxiii. 2 


ANDOCIDES. 


| mile of Thermus near the Hellespont, (Conon, 46. ) 


According to Apollodorus (iii, 12. § 2), Anchises 


had by Aphrodite a second son, Ly rus or Lyrnus, 


and Homer {Z}. xiii. 429) calls Hippodameia. the . 
eldest of the daughters of Anchises, but. does not 
mention her mother's name. An Anchis ses of 
ANCHISI’ADES E a patrony mic 


| from Anchises, used to designate his son Aeneas 
(Hom. Zl. xvii. 754; Virg. Aen. Vi. 


848), and 
Echepolus, the son of Anchises of Sicyon. (Hom. 
Ji. xxiii, 296.) [L. $.] 
ANCHU'RUS (“Ayxoupos), a son of the Phry- 
gian king Midas, in whose reign the earth opened 


in the neighbourhood of the owe of Celaenae i in 


Phrygia. Midas consulted the oracle in what 


manner the opening might be closed, and he was 


commanded to throw into it the most precious thing 
he possessed. He accordingly threw into it a great 
quantity of gold and silver, but when the chasm 
still did not close, his son Anchurus, thinking that 
life was the most precious of all things, mounted. 
his horse and leapt into the chasm, which closed - 
immediately. (Plut. Purall. 5.) [L 8] 

ANCUS MA’RCIUS, the fourth king of Rome, 
is said to have reigned Hele three or twenty- 
four years, from about B. c. 638 to 614. Accord- 
ing to tradition he was the son of Numa’s daughter, 
and sought to tread in the footsteps of his grand- 


father by reestablishing the religions ceremonies 


which had fallen into neglect. “But a war with 
the Latins called him from the pursuits of peace, 
He conquered the Latins, took many Latin towns, 
transported the inhabitants to Rome, and gave 
them the Averitine to dwell on. 
Latins, according to Niebuhr’s views, formed the- 
original Plebs. (Diet. af Ant. s.v. Plebs.) It is 
related further of Ancus, that he founded a colony 
at Ostia, at the mouth of the Tiber; built a fortress 
on the Janiculum as a protection against Etruria, 
and united it with the city by a bridge across the 
Tiber; dug the ditch of the Quirites, as it was. 
called, which was a defence for the open ground 
between the Caelian and the Palatine ; and built a 
prison to restrain offenders, who were increasing. 
(Liv. i. 32, 33; Dionys. ili, 36—45 ; Cic. de Rep. 
ii. 18; Plut. N um. 213 Niebuhr, Hist. of Rome, i. 
; 352, &e.; Arnold, Hist. of Rome, i. p 19) 
ANDO'BALES.  [Inprpitis.] 
ANDO'CIDES (AvSoxldys), one of the ten 
Attic orators, whose works were contained in the 


Alexandrine Canon, was the son of Leogoras, and 
was born at Athens in B. c. 467. 


He belonged to 
the ancient eupatrid family of the Ceryees, who 
traced their pedigree up to Odysseus and the god 
Hermes. (Plut. Vit. X, Orat. p. 834, b., Aleib, 21; 

comp. Andoc. de Redit: $ 26; de Myster. § § 141. ) 


Being a noble, he of course joined the oligarchical 
party at Athens, and through their influence ob- 
tained, in B. c. 436, together with Glaucon, the- 


command. of a fleet of “twenty sail, which was to 
protect the Corcyraeans against the De 


(Thue, i. 515 Plut. Vit X. "Orat: l c.) After this 


he seems. to have been employed on various occa- 
sions as ambassador to Thessaly, Macedonia, Mo- 
lossia, Thesprotia, Italy, and Sicily (Andoe, ¢ Al- 
cib. § 41); and, although he ae frequently- at- 
tacked for his political opinions (e Alei b $ 8), he 
yet maintained his ground, until in B..c. uy when- 


he became involved in the charge brought against 
Alcibiades for having profaned ‘the e mysteries and. 


These conquered fas 


| © ANDOCIDES. 
“mutilated the Hermae. 


latter of these crimes, which was believed to be a 
preliminary step towards overthrowing the demo- 
eratical constitution, since the Hermes standing 
close to his house in the phyle Aegeis was among 
the very few which had not been injured. (Plut. 
Ul. cei; Nepos, Aleib. 3; Sluiter, Lee. Andoc. c. 3.) 
Andocides was accordingly seized and thrown into 
prison, but after some time recovered his liberty 
by a promise that he would reveal the names of 
the real perpetrators of the crime; and on the sug- 
gestion of one Charmides or Timaeus (de Myst. 
$ 48; Plut. Alcib. l e.), he mentioned four, all of 
whom were put to death. He is said to have also 
denounced his own father, but to have rescued 
him again in the hour of danger. But as Ando- 
cides was unable to clear himself from the charge, 
-he was deprived of his rights as a citizen, and left 
Athens. (De Red. § 25.) He now travelled about 
in various parts of Greece, and was chiefly engaged 
in commercial enterprises and in forming con- 
nexions with powerful and illustrious persons. (De 
Myst. $ 187; Lys. e. Andoe. § 6.) The means he 
employed to gain the friendship of powerful men 
were sometimes of the most disreputable kind ; 
among which a service he rendered to a prince in 


Cyprus is particularly mentioned. (Comp. Plut. Le; 


Phot. Bibl p. 488, ed. Bekker; Tzetz. Chil. vi. 
373, &c.) In B. c. 41], Andocides returned to 


of 3, 


Athens on the establishment of the oligarchical 


government of the Four Tlundred, hoping that a 
certain service he had rendered the Athenian ships 
at Samos would secure him a welcome reception. 
(De Red. $$ 11,12.) But no sooner were the 
oligarchs informed of the return of Andocides, than 
their leader Peisander had him seized, and accused 
him of having supported the party opposed to them 
at Samos.. During his trial, Andocides, who per- 
ceived the exasperation prevailing against him, 
leaped to the altar which stood in the court, and 
there assumed the attitude of a suppliant. . This 
saved his life, but he was imprisoned. Soon after- 


wards, however, he was set free, or escaped from 


prison. (De Red. §15; Plut. de; Lysias. c. An- 


doe, § 29.) a 

Andocides now went to Cyprus, where for a 
time he enjoyed the friendship of Evagoras; but, 
by some circumstance or other, he exasperated his 
friend, and was consigned to prison, Here again 
he escaped, and. after the victory of the democra- 
tical party at Athens and the abolition of the Four 
Hundred, he ventured once more to return to 


Athens; but as he was still suffering under the | 


sentence of civil disfranchisement, he endeavoured 
by means of bribes to persuade the prytanes. to 
allow him to attend the assembly of the people. 
‘The latter, however, expelled him from the city. 
(Lys. c. Andoa, § 29.) It was on this occasion, 


B. C. 411, that Andocides delivered the speech still 
extant “on his Return” (wepl rhs éavrod Kadddov),. 


_ in which he petitioned for permission to reside at 
_ Athens, butin vain. In this his third exile, An- 


docides went to reside in Elis (Plut. Vit. X. Orat | 


-p. 835, a.; Phot. d.¢.), and during the time of his 


absence from his native city, his house there was | 


occupied by Cleophon, a manufacturer of lyres, 


who had placed himself at the head of the demo- | is a fourth a, “AA 

| said to have been delivered by Andocides in B: 
415% but it is in all probability spurious, though 04. 
it appears to contain genuine historical matter. = = 0 


eratical party. (De Myst. § 146.) 


-= Andocides remained in exile till the year Bc. | 
408, after the overthrow of the tyranny of the | 


It appeared the more 
‘likely that Andocides was an accomplice in the | 


ANDOCIDES. ‘go 


Thirty by Thrasybulus, when the general amnesty ` 


then proclaimed made him hope that its benefit. 
would be extended to him also. He himself says- 


(de Myst. § 132), that he returned to Athens from 


Cyprus, from which we may infer, that although | 
he was settled in Elis, he had gone from thence to. 
Cyprus for commercial or other purposes; for it 
appears that he had become reconciled to the 
princes of that island, as he had great influence 
and considerable landed property there. (De Red. 
§ 20, De Myst. § 4.) In consequence of the ge- 
neral amnesty, he was allowed to remain at Athens, 
enjoyed peace for the next three years, and soon 
recovered an influential position. According to 
Lysias (e. Andoe. § 33, comp. § 11), it was scarcely | 
ten days after his return that he brought an acci- 
sation against Archippus or Aristippus, which, 
however, he dropped on receiving a sum of money. 
During this period Andocides became a member 
of the senate, in which he appears to have pos- 
sessed great influence, as well as in the popular: 
assembly. He was gymnasiareh at the Hephac- 
staca, was sent as architheorus to the Isthmian 
and Olympic games, and was at Jast even, en- 
trusted with the office of keeper of the sacred 
treasury. But these distinctions appear to have 
excited the envy and hatred of his former ene- 
mies; for in the year B. c. 400, Callias, supported 
by Cephisius, Agyrrhius, Meletus, and Epichares,. 
urged the necessity of preventing Andocides from: 
attending the assembly, as he had never been 
formally freed from the civil disfranchisement. — 
But as Callias had but little hope in this case, he 
brought against him the charge of having profaned — 

the mysteries and violated the laws respecting the- 

temple at Eleusis. (De Myst. § 110, &c.) The 
orator pleaded his case in the oration still extant, 


“on the Mysteries” (mepi ray wuornplev), and was ` 
acquitted. After this attempt to crush him, he -` 


again enjoyed peace and. occupied his former posi- 
tion in the republic for upwards of six years, at the 
end of which, in B. ©. 394, he was sent as ambas- — 
sador to Sparta respecting the peace to be con- 
cluded in consequence of Conon’s victory off Cni- 
dus. 


speech “On the peace with Lacedaemon” (mepris 
mpos AaxeSaioviovs eipryns), which is still extant, 
refers to this affair. It was spoken in n: c. 393. 
(Clinton places it in 39].) 
guilty, and sent into exile for the fourth time. He .. 
never returned afterwards, and seems to have 
died soon after this blow. 0-00. 5 8p Se 
Andocides appears to have left no issue, since at 
the age of seventy he had no children (de Myst; 
SS 146, 148), though the scholiast on Aristophanes 
(Fesp. 1262) mentions Antiphon as.ason of An- 
docides. This was probably owing to his wander- - 
ing and unsteady life, as well.as to his dissolute 
character. (De Afyst. § 100:) The large fortune’ 


which he had inherited from his father, or acquired. . 

| in his commercial undertakings, was greatly dimi- 
nished in the. latter years of his life. (De Myst. 00 3 
$144; Lys, c Andoe: § 31.) Andocides has no» >. 
claims to the esteem of posterity, either as aman. 

or as a citizen. Besides the three orations already 0 4 

| mentioned, which are undoubtedly genuine, there- 


s a fourth against Alcibiades (xarà “AAxi6id5ov), | 


= On his return he was accused of illegal con- ae 
duct during „his embassy (wapampec6elas),: The 


Andocides was found’ 
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` Taylor ascribed it to Phaeax, while others think it } 


more probable that it is the work of some of the 


later rhetoricians, with whom the accusation or de- | 
fence of Alcibiades was a standing theme. Besides. 


these four orations we possess only a few fragments 
and some very vague allusions to other orations. 
(Sluiter, Lect. And. p. 239, &c.) 
= Andocides does not appear to have been held in 
very high esteem by the ancients, as he is seldom 
mentioned, though Valerius Theon is said to have 
written a commentary on his orations. (Suidas, 
s.u. Gdwr.) We do not hear of his having been 
trained in any of the sophistical schools of the 
_ time, and he had probably developed his talents in 
the practical school of the popular assembly. Hence 
his orations have no mannerism in them, and are 
really, as Plutarch says, simple and free from all 
rhetorical pomp and ornament. (Comp. Dionys. 
Hal. de Lys. 2, de Thucyd. Jud. 51.) Sometimes, 
however, his style is diffuse, and becomes tedious 
and obscure, The best among the orations is that 
‘on the Mysteries ; but, for the history of the time, 
all are of the highest importance. The orations 
are printed in the collections of the Greek orators 
by Aldus, H. Stephens, Reiske, Bekker, and 
others.. The best separate editions are those of 
C. Schiller, Leipzig, 1835, 8vo., and of Baiter and 
‘Sauppe, Zürich, 1838. The most important works 
on the life and orations of Andocides are: J. O. 
Sluiter, Lectiones Andocideae, Leyden, 1804, pp. 
1-99, reprinted at Leipzig, 1834, with notes by 
C. Schiller; a treatise of A. G. Becker prefixed to 
- his German translation of Andocides, Quedlinburg, 
(1832, 8vo.; Ruhnken, Hist. Crit Orat. Graec. pp. 
47-57; Westermann, Gesch, der Griech. Beredi- 
samkeit, §§ 42 and 43. [L. 8.] 
ANDRAEMON (AvSpatuwv), 1. The hus- 


we ; ‘band of Gorge, the daughter of the Calydonian 


king Oeneus, and father of Thoas.. When Dio- 
~ medes delivered Oeneus, who had been imprisoned 
by the sons of Agrius, he gave the kingdom to 
Andraemon, since Oenens was already too old. 
(Apollod. i. 8. $$ 1 and 6; Hom. Z7 ii. 638; Paus. 
y. 3. § 5.) Antoninus Liberalis (37) represents 
Oeneus as resuming the government after his 
liberation. The tomb of Andraemon, together 
with that of his wife Gorge, was seen at Amphissa 
in the time of Pausanias. (x. 38. § 3.) Apollo- 
dorus (ii. 8. § 3) calls Oxylus a son of Andraemon, 
which might seem to allude to a different Andrae- 
mon from the one we are here speaking of ; but 
there is evidently some mistake here; for Pausa- 
< nias (ù e) and Strabo (x. p. 463, &c.) speak of 
Oxylus as the son of Haemon, who was a son of 
- Thoas, so that the Oxylus in Apollodorus must be. 
a great-grandson of Andraemon. Hence Heyne 
proposes to read ATuovos instead of ’Avdpalyovos, 
2. A son of the Oxylus mentioned above, and 


-husband of Dryope, who was mother of Amphissus | 


K by Apollo. (Ov. ĀMet. ix. 3863; Anton. Lib. 32.) 


“There are two other mythical personages of this | 


mame, the one a son of Codrus (Paus. vii. 3. § 2), 
< and the othera Pylian, and founder of Colophon. 
` (Strab, xiv. p.633.) DELAL 
— ANDRAEMO/NIDES (Avdpaovidns), a pa- 
- tronymic from Andraemon, frequently given to his 
gon. Thoas.. (Hom. £1. ii, 638, vii. 168, &.) [L.8.] 
= ANDRA'GATHUS ( Avdparyalos) was left by- 
Demetrius in command of Amphipolis, B. €. 287, 
but treacherously surrendered it to Lysimachus, 


‘(Polyaen. iv. 120 § 2) 000 


As an orator) 


k ANDREAS. | | 
ANDRANODO'RUS, the son-in-law of Hiero, 
‘was appointed guardian of Hieronymus, the grand- 


dorus seized upon the island and the citadel with 
the intention of usurping the royal power; but 


finding difficulties in the way, he judged it more 
prudent to surrender them to the Syracusans, and 
was elected in consequence one of their generals, 


But the suspicions of the people becoming excited 
against him, he was killed shortly afterwards, 
B. €. 214, (Liv. xxiv. 4—7, 21—25.) 

A'NDREAS (Avdpéas), of uncertain date, 
wrote a work on the cities of Sicily, of which the 
thirty-third book is referred to by Athenaeus. 
(xiv. p. 634, a.) 


A’NDREAS (Avdpéas), of Argos, a sculptor, 


whose time is not known. He made a statue of 
Lysippus, the Elean, victor in the boys’-wrestling, 
(Paus. vi. 16. § 5. ! P.S] 
A'NDREAS ('Avðpéas), the name of several 
Greek physicians, whom it is difficalt to distinguish 
from each other. 
several times by Aétius (which title means Comes 
Archiatrorum), was certainly the latest of all, and 
probably lived shortly before Aétius himself (that 
is, in the fourth or fifth century after Christ), as 


the title was only introduced under the Roman 


emperors. (Diet. of Ant. s. v. Arehiater.) If, 
for want of any positive data, all the other pas- 


sages where the name Andreas occurs be supposed 


to refer to the same person (which may possibly 
be the case), he was a native of Carystus in Eu- 


boea (Cassius Iatros. Problem. Phys. § 58), the 
son of Chrysar or Chrysaor (ó Tov Xpdcapos or 


Xpuadopoes), if the name be not corrupt (Galen, 


Explicat. Vocum Hippocr. s. u. *Iv8iKov, vol. xix, 
p. 105), and one of the followers of Herophilus. 
(Cels. De Medie. v. Praef. p. 81; Soran. De 
Arte Obstetr. c. 48. p. 101.) He was physician 


to Ptolemy Philopator, king of Egypt, and was 


killed while in attendance on that prince, shortly 
before the battle of Raphia (B. c. 217), by Theo- 
dotus the Actolian, who had secretly entered the 
tent with the intent to murder the king. (Polyb. 
v. 81.) . He wrote several medical works, of which 
nothing remains but the titles, and a few extracts 
preserved by different ancient authors. He was 


probably the first person who wrote a treatise on 


hydrophobia, which he called KuvdAvooos. (Cac- 
lius Aurel. De Morb. Acut iii, 9, p. 218.) In 


one of his works Hep! rûs larpucijs Peveadoyias 
On Medical Genealogy, he is said by Soranus, in: 


his life of Hippocrates (Hippocr. Opera, vol. ili. p. 
851), to have given a false and scandalous account 


of that great physician, saying that he had been | 
obliged to leave his native country on account of 
his having set fire to the library at Cnidos; a- 
story which, though universally considered to be ~ 


totally unfounded, was repeated with some varia- 


tions by Varro (in Pliny, A. N. xxix. 2) and 
John Tzetzes (Chil. vii. Hist. 155, in Fabricius, 
< Biblioth, Graeca, vol, xii. p. 681, ed. vet.), and was 


much embellished in the middle ages. (See Hist. 


of the. Seven Wise Masters, in Ellis’s Specimens of = 
Early nglisih Metrical Romances, vol ii. p. 43.) 


Eratosthenes is said to have accused Andreas of 


plagiarism, and to have called. him BiSAralyie8os, = 
| the Aegisthus (or Adulierer) of Books. (Etymol  - 


son of Hiero, after the death of the latter. He 
advised Hieronymus to break off the alliance with 

the Romans, and connect himself with Hannibal: 
After the assassination of Hieronymus, Andrano- - 
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The Andreas Comes, quoted 


O ANDREUS. 


Magn. s. v. Bebrualyic0os.) The namé occurs in | ceived the island afterwards called Andros 


several ancient authors (Pliny, Æ. N. xx. 76, xxii. 
49, xxxii. 27; St. Epiphanius, Adv. Haeres. i. 1. 
$ 8, p. 3, ed. Colon. 1682 ; Schol. ad Aristoph. 
“ Ayes,” v. 2673 Schol. ad Nicand. “ Theriaca,” vv. 
684, 828, &c.), but no other facts are related of 
him that need be noticed here. (Le Clerc, Hést. de 
- la Méd; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. xiii. p. 57, ed. 
oveta; Haller, Biblioth. Boian., Chirurg., and Medic. 
Praci; Sprengel, Hist. de la Méd.; Isensee, Ges- 
chichte der Med). [W. A. G.] 
ANDREAS, bishop of Cazsarza in Cappado- 
cia, probably about 500 4. D., wrote a Commentary 
on the Apocalypse, which is printed in the princi- 
pal editions of Chrysostom’s works. He also wrote 
a work entitled “ Therapeutica Spiritualis,” frag- 
ments of which are extant in the “ Eclogae 
Asceticae” of John, patriarch of Antioch. (Nessel, 
Cat. Vindob. Pt.i., cod. 276, No. 1. p. 381.) [P.S8.] 
ANDREAS, archbishop of CRETE, was a native 
of Damascus. He was first a monk at Jerusalem, 
whence he is called in some ancient writings “ of 
Jerusalem ” (‘lepocoAupirns, 6 ‘lepocoAduer), then 
a deacon at Constantinople, and lastly archbishop 
of Crete. His time is rather doubtful, but Cave 
has shewn that he probably flourished as early as 
A.D. 685. (Hist, Lit. sub ann.) In 680 he was 
sent by Theodorus, the patriarch of Jerusalem, to 
the 6th council of Constantinople, against the 
Monothelites, where he was ordained a deacon. 
Some Jambics are still extant in which he thanks 
Agathe, the keeper of the documents, for commu- 
nicating.to him the acts of the synod. It seems to 
have been soon after this council that he was made 
archbishop of Crete. „A doubtful tradition relates 
_ that he died on the 14th of June, 724... (Fabric, 
Bibl. Grace. xi. p.64.) The works ascribed to 
hin, consisting of Homilies, and Triodia and other 
hymns, were published by Combefisius, Par.1644, 
fol, and in his Actuar-Nov, Par. 1648. A “Com- 
putus Paschalis,” ascribed to Andreas, was pub- 
lished in Greek and Latin by Petavius. (Doctr. 
Temp. iii. p. 393.) There is great doubt as to the 
genuineness of several of these works. [P. S.] 
ANDREAS, bishop of Samosara, about 430 
A. Da took part in the Nestorian controversy 
against Cyril, patriarch of Alexandria, in answer 
to whose anathemas he wrote two books, of the 
first of which a large part is quoted by Cyril, in 
his Apol, adv. Orientales, and of the second some 
fragments are contained in the Hodegus of Anasta- 
sius Sinaita. Though prevented by illness from 
_ being present at the council of Ephesus (a. Dp. 
431), he joined Theodoret in his opposition to 
the agreement between Cyril and John, and, like 
Theodoret, he changed his course through fear, 
but at a much earlier period. About 436 he 
yielded to the persuasions of John, and joined in 
the condemnation of Nestorius. Eight letters by 
him are extant in Latin in the “ Epistolae Ephe- 
sinae” of Lupus. (eatin, oe” LA, 
ANDREOPU’LUS. [Synripas.]: O0 
ANDREUS (‘Avdpeds), a son of the river-god 
‘Peneius in Arcadia, from whom the district about 
Orchomenos in Boeotia was called Andreis: 
(Paus. ix. 34, § 5.) In another passage (x. 13. 
§ 3) Pausanias speaks of Andreus (it is, however, 
uncertain. whether he means the same man as the 
former) as the person who first colonized Andros. 
According to Diodorus (v. 79) Andreus was one of 
the generals of Rhadamanthys, from whom he re- 


171 
as a 
present. Stephanus of Byzantium, Conon (41), 
and Ovid (Met. xiv. 639), call this first colonizer 
of Andros, Andrus and not Andreus. [L.8.] 
= ANDRISCUS (Aviptexos). 1. A man of low 
origin, who pretended to be a natural son of Per- 
seus, king of Macedonia, was seized by Demetrius, 
king of Syria, and sent to Rome. He escaped, 
however, from Rome, and finding many partizans, 
assumed the name of Philip and obtained posses- 
sion of Macedonia. His reign, which was marked 
by acts of cruelty, did not last much more than a 
year. He defeated the praetor Juventius, but was 
conquered by Caecilius Metellus, and conducted to | 
Rome in chains to adorn the triumph of the latter, 
B. c. 148. (Liv. Epit. 49, 50, 52; Diod. Hire. 
xxxii. p. 590, &c., ed. Wess.; Polyb. xxxvii, zc. 
Vatic. ed. Mai; Flor. i, 14; Vellei. i. 11;: Paus. 
vii. 18: § 1) pia ee at 3 
2. A writer of uncertain date, the author of a. 
work upon Naxos, (Athen. iii: p.78,¢.; Parthen. 
c. 9, 19.) | | hata ks 
ANDRO. [AnpRON.] — _ l 
ANDRO'BIUS, a painter, whose time and 
country are unknown. He painted Scyllis, the- 
diver, cutting away the anchors of the Persian 
fleet. (Plin. xxxv. 40. § 32.) [P:S] 
ANDROBU'LUS, a sculptor, celehrated as a — 
maker of statues of philosophers. (Plin. xxxiv. 19. 
§ 26.) [P. S.] 
ANDROCLEIDES (Av&porAcidys), a Theban, 
who was bribed by Timocrates, the emissary of 
Tissaphernes in B. c. 395, in order to induce the 
Thebans to make war upon the Spartans, and thus 
bring back Agesilaus from Asia. (Xen. Hell. iii.. 
5.§ 1; Plut, Lys. 27; Paus. iii. 9. § 4) An- 
drocleides is mentioned in B. c. 382 as one of the 
leaders of the party opposed to Phoebidas, who 
had seized the citadel. (Xen. Hell. v. 2. § 31.) 
A’NDROCLES (Avdpoxags), an Athenian des 
magogue and orator. He was a contemporary and- 
enemy of Alcibiades, against whom he brought 
forward witnesses, and spoke very vehemently in ` 
the affair concerning the mutilation of the Hermae, ` 
B. c. 415. (Plut. Alcib. 19; Andocid, de Myster. 
§ 27.) It was chiefly owing to his exertions that > 
Alcibiades was banished. After this event, Andro- » 


ANDROCLUS.. 


cles was for a time at the head of the democratical 


party; but during the revolution of B. œ 41], in 


which the democracy was overthrown, and the - l a 
oligarchical government of the Four Hundred was. 


established, Androcles was put to death. (Thue. 
viii. 65.) Aristotle (Rhet. ii. 23)-has preserved a — 
sentence from one of Androcles’ speeches, in which ` 
he used an incorrect figure. sss FL SJ 
ANDROCLUS, the slave of a Roman consular, - 
of whom the following story is related by Aulus 
Gellius (v. 14) on the authority of Appion. Plisto- 


nices, who lived in the reigns of Tiberius and © — 


Caligula, and who affirmed that he himself had 


been a witness of the scene :—-Androclus was sev~ 


tenced to be exposed to the wild beasts in the | 
circus ; but a lion which was let loose upon him, — 
instead of springing upon his victim, exhibited 
signs of recognition, and began licking him. Upon- 


inquiry it appeared that Androclus had been com 
| by the severity of his master, while in | 
Africa, to runaway from him. Having one day. 9. 


pelled by 


taken refuge in a cave from the heat of the sun, a 
lion entered, apparently in great pain, and seeing 
him, went up to him and held out his paw. - 


. droclus found that a large thorn had. pierced it, 
which he drew out, and the lion was soon able to 
use his paw again. They lived together for some 
time in the cave, the lion catering for his benefac- 
tor. But at last, tired of this savage life, Androclus 
‘left the cave, was apprehended by some soldiers, 
brought to Rome, and condemned to the wild 
beasts. He was pardoned, and presented with the 
lion, which he used to lead about the city. [C. P. M.] 

ANDROCY’DES. (Avdponv8ys), of Cyzicus, a 
Creek painter, a contemporary and rival of Zeuxis, 
flourished from 400 to 377 B. c. (Plin. xxxv. 36. 
§ 3.) He painted, partly on the spot and partly 
in Thebes, a skirmish of horse which took place 

near Plataeae shortly before the battle of Leuctra 
(Plut. Pelop. 25), and a picture of Scylla sur- 
rounded by fishes. The latter picture was much 
praised for the beauty of the fishes, on which the 
artist was supposed to have bestowed the more 
pains, on account of his being fond of fish. (Plut. 
Quaest, Conv. iv. 4. § 23 Polemo, ap. Athen. viii. 
p. 841, a.) PSB. 
 ANDROCY’DES (Avdpoxd5ys), a Greek phy- 
sician, who lived in the reign of Alexander the 

Great, B. c. 886—823. There is a story told of 
him by Pliny (AZ N. xiv. 7), that he wrote a let- 
ter to that prince cautioning him against the im- 
moderate use of wine, which he called “the blood 
of the earth.” It is mentioned also by the same 
author (xvii. 37. § 10), that he ordered his pa- 
tients to eat a radish as a preservative against 
intoxication, from having observed (it is said) that 
the vine always turned away from a radish. if 
growing near it. It is very possible that this An- 
drocydes may be the same person who is mentioned 

by Theophrastus (Mist. Plant, iv. 16 [al. 20] 20), 
and also by Athenaeus. (vi. p. 258, b.) [W. A. G.] 

ANDROETAS (Avdpolras), of Tenedos, the 
author of a TepiwAous rijs Iporovriðos, (Schol. ad 
Apoll. Rhod. ii. 159.) i 
_ ANDRO'GEUS (Avdpdyews), a son of Minos 
-and Pasiphaë, or Crete, who is said to have con- 
quered all his opponents in the games of the 

Panathenaea at Athens. This extraordinary good 
luck, however, became the cause of his destruction, 
though the mode of his death is related differently. 
According to some accounts Aegeus sent the man 
he dreaded to fight against the Marathonian bull, 

-< who killed him ; according to others, he was assas- 
sinated by his defeated rivals on his road to Thebes, 
whither he was going to take part in a solemn 
contest. (Apollod. iii, 1. $ 2, 15. $ 7; Paus. i. 
27. §9.) According to Diodorus (iv. 60) it was 
Aegeus himself who had him murdered near Oenoe, 
on the road to Thebes, because he feared lest An- 

- drogeus should support the sons of Pallas against. 

him. Hyginus (Fab. 41) makes him fall in a 
battle during the war of his father Minos against 

. the Athenians, (See some different accounts in 


ooo Plut. Thes. 153 Serv. ad Aen. vi. 14.) But. the 


_ “common tradition is, that Minos made war on the 
_ Athenians in consequence of the death of his son. 
„Propertius (ii. 1. 64) relates that Androgeus was 


=- restored to life by Aesculapius. He was worship- 


pedin Attica as a hero, an altar was erected to 


him in the port of Phalerus (Pans. i. 1. § 4), and | 


_ games, dvBpoyewvia, were celebrated in his honour 
. every year inthe Cerameicus. (Dict. of Ant. s. v. 

—Av8poyewvia,) He was also worshipped under 
the name Edpyytys, i. e. he who ploughs or pos- 
~ -sesses extensive fields, whence it has been inferred 


| 


| ANDROMACHUS, | o0 0 S 
that originally Androgeus was worshipped as the 
introducer of agriculture into Attica.  [L.8.] © 


ANDRO'MACHE (Avdpouayn), a daughter of ; . 


Eetion, king ef the Cilician Thebae, and one of the 
noblest and most amiable female characters in the- 
Iliad. Her father and her seven brothers were- 
slain by Achilles at the taking of Thebae, and her 
mother, who had purchased her freedom by a large 
ransom, was killed by Artemis. She was married — 
to Hector, by whom she had a son, Scamandrius 
(Astyanax), and for whom she entertained the most 
tender love. (Apollod. iii. 11. § 6.) See the- 


where she takes leave of Hector when he is going 
to battle, and her lamentations about. his fall, xxii. 
460, &c.; xxiv. 725, &. On the taking of Troy ` 
her son was hurled from the wall of the city, and 
she herself fell to the share of Neoptolemus 
(Pyrrhus), the son of Achilles, who took her to 
Epeirus, and to whom she bore three sons, Molos- 

sus, Pielus, and Pergamus. Here she was found. 
by Aeneas. on his landing in Epeirus, at the mo- 

ment she was offering up a sacrifice at the tomb of 
her beloved Hector. (Virg. Aen. iii. 295, &e. 5. 
comp. Paus. i. 11. § 1; Pind. Nem. iv. 82, vii.50.) 
After the death of Neoptolemus, or according to 

others, after his marriage with Hermione, the 
daughter of Menelaus and Helen, Andromache 
became the wife of Helenus, a brother of her first 
husband, Hector, who is described as a king of 
Chaonia, a part of Epeirus, and by whom she be- 
came the mother of Cestrinus. (Virg. Z¢.; Paus. 
l e, ti. 23. 86.) After the death of Helenus, 


followed her son Pergamus to Asia. She was sup- 
posed to have died at Pergamus, where in after | 
times a heroum was erected to her memory. (Paus. 

i 11. § 2; 

Andromache.) Andromache and her son Scaman- 
drius were painted in the Lesche at Delphi by 


Polygnotus. (Paus. x. 25, in fin.) [L. 8.7 
ANDRO’MACHUS (CAvSpdpaxos). l. Com- 


mander of the Eleans in B.c. 364, was defeated by 
the Arcadians and killed himself in consequence, 
(Xen. Hell. vii. 4. 8 19.) oe 

2. Ruler of Tauromenium in the middle of the 
fourth century B. C., and the father of the historian 
Timaeus, is said to have been by far the best of | 
the rulers of Sicily at that time. He assisted 
Timoleon in his expedition against Dionysius, B.C. 
B44, (Diod. xvi. 7, 65; Pilut. Timol. 10.) Re- 
specting the statement of Diodorus that he founded 
Tauromenium, see Wesseling, ad Diod, xiv. 59. 

3. The commander of the Cyprian fleet at the 
‘siege of Tyre by Alexander, B. c. 882. (Arrian, Anab. 
i 20.) He may have been the same Audromacius 

who was shortly afterwards appointed governor of 
Coele-Syria, and was burnt to death by the Sa- | 
maritans. (Curt. iv. 5, 8.) | | 


4, The father of Achaeus [sce p. 8, a], and the — 


brother of Laodice, who married Seleucus Callini- 


-cus, was detained as a prisoner by Ptolemy at 
Alexandria, but was liberated about B. €. 320: 0n 
the intercession of the Rhodians. (Polyb. iv. 51, 
Nils 22) ye os ore : | 


5. Of Aspendus, one of Ptolemy Philopator’s 


commanders at the battle of Raphia, in which 


Antiochus the Great was defeated, B. c. 217. 
After the battle Ptolemy left Andromachus in = 
command of Coele-Syria and Phoenicia. (Polyb. 
Ye 64503, BO; OFs) oo ek oe ne 


beautiful passage in Homer, FL vi. 890—502, 


who left his kingdom to Molossus, Andromache > 


comp. Dictys Cret. vi. 7, &e; Eurip, 


oo.  ANDROMEDA. | 
6. An ambassador of Ptolemy Philometor, sent 


to Rome g. co. 154. (Polyb. xxxiii. 5.) 


7. A Greek grammarian, quoted in the Scholia 


upon Homer (74 v. 130), whom Corsini (Fast. Ad. | 


i. Diss. vi. p. 886), without sufficient reasons, 
supposed to be the author of the Etymologicum 
Magnum. (Fabric. Bibl. Graec, vi. p. 601.) _ 

8, A Greek rhetorician, who taught at Nicome- 
deia in the reign of Domitian. 


Suid. s. ve Zuplicos.) 


ANDRO’MACHUS (AvSpduaxes). 1. Com- 
monly called “ the Elder,” to distinguish him from 


his son of the same name, was born in Crete, and was | 


physician to Nero, A. D. 54—68. He is principally 


“celebrated for having been the first person on whom 


the title of “ Archiater” is known to have been 
conferred (Dict. of Ant. s. v. Archiuter), and also 
for having been the inventor of a very famous 
compound medicine and antidote, which was called 
after his name “ Theriaca Andromachi,” which 
Jong enjoyed a great reputation, and which retains 
its place in some foreign Pharmacopoeias to the 
present day. (Dict. of Ant. s.w. Fheriaca.) An- 
dromachus has left us the directions for making 
this strange mixture in a Greek elegiac poem, con- 
sisting of one hundred and seventy-four lines, and 
dedicated to Nero. Galen has inserted it entire 
in two of his works (De Antil. i. 6, and De Ther. 


al Pise e 6. vol. xiv. pp. 82—42), and says, 


that Andromachus chose this form for his re- 
ceipt as being more easily remembered than 
prose, and less likely to be altered. The poem 
has been published in a separate form by Franc. 
Tidicaeus, Tiguri, 1607, 4to., with two Latin 


translations, one in prose and the other in verse; 
and again by J. S. Leinker, Norimb. 1754, fol. 
Jt is also inserted in the first volume of Ideler’s 


Physici et Medici Graeci Minores, Berol. 8vo. 1841. 


-There is a German translation in E. W. Weber's 


Elegische Dichter der Hellenen, Frankfort, 1826, 
8vo. Some persons suppose him to be the author 
of a work on pharmacy, but this is generally attri- 
buted to his son, Andromachus the Younger. 

2. The Younger, so called to distinguish him from 
his father of the same name, was the son of the pre- 
ceding, and is supposed to have been also physician 
to Nero, A. D. 54—68. Nothing is known of the 


events of his life, but he is generally supposed to 


have been the author of a work on pharmacy in 
three books (Galen, De Compos. Medicam. see. 


Gen. ii. 1. vol. xiii. p. 463), which is quoted very 


frequently and with approbation by Galen, but of 
i | [W. A. GJ 
ANDROMEDA (AvSpopuéin), a daughter of 


which only a few fragments remain. 


the Aethiopian king Cepheus and Cassiopeia. Her 


mother boasted of her beauty, and. said that she 


surpassed the Nereids.. The latter prevailed on 
Poseidon to visit the country by an inundation, 


and a sea-monster was sent.into the land. The 
oracle of Ammon promised that the people should 
be delivered from these calamities, if Andromeda 
was given up to the monster; and Cepheus, being 
obliged to yield to the wishes of his people, chain- 
ed Andromeda to a rock. Here she was found 
and. saved by Perseus, who slew the monster. and | 
obtained her as his wife. (Apollod. ii. 4. § 3; 
Hygin. Fab, 64; Ov. Met. iv. 663, &c.) Andro- 
-meda had previously been promised to Phineus 
: (Hyginus calls him Agenor), and this gave rise ‘to | 
the famous fight of Phineus and Perseus. at: the 
wedding, in which the former and all his associates” 


(Eudoc. p. 585 
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bore him many children, (Apollod. ii, 4. $ 5.) 


Athena placed her among the stars, in the form of 


a maiden with her arms stretched out and chained 
to a rock, to commemorate her delivery by Perseus. 
(Hygin. Poet. Astr. ii. 10, &c.3 Eratosth. Catust. 
17; Arat. Phaen. 198.) Conon (Narrat. 40) 
gives a wretched attempt at an historical interpre- 


tation of this mythus. The scene where Andro- 


meda was fastened to the rock is placed by some 


of the ancients in the neighbourhood of lope in 


Phoenicia, while others assign to it a place of the 
same name in Aethiopia, The tragic poets often 


made the story of Andromeda the subject of dramas, | 


which are now lost. The moment in which she 
is relieved from the rock by Perseus is represented 
in an anaglyph still extant. (Les plus beaua 
Monumens de Rome, No. 63.) LL. S4 
ANDRON ("Avépwv). 1. Of Alexandria, 


whose work entitled Xpovxd is referred to by 


Athenaeus. (iv. p. 184, b.) SSS 
2. Of Ephesus, who wrote a work on` the 


t 


Andromeda thus became the wife of Perseus, and 


Seven Sages of Greece, whicn seems to have been. 


entitled Tpfrovus. 
ad Pind. Isth. ii. 17 ; Clem, Alex. Strom. i, p. 332, 
b.; Suid. and Phot. s. v. Saulwv ó Sjuos ; Euseb. 
‘Praep. Ev. x. 3.) | 
3. Of Halicarnassus, a Greek historian, who is 
mentioned by Plutarch ( Thes.e. 25) in conjunction 
with Hellanions. (Comp. Tzetzes, ad Lycophr. 
894, 1283 ; Schol. ad Aesch. Pers. 183.) | 
4. Of Teos, the author of a Mepimàovs (Schol. 
ad Apoll. Rhod. ii. 354), who is probably the same 


person as the one referred to by Strabo (ix. pp. 


392, 456, 475), Stephanus of Byzantium, and 
others. 


SopSarretoy ; Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod. ii. 946.) 


Comp. Vossius, De Histor. Graec.. p. 285, ed. . 


Westermann. 


Orat. in Graec. 55, p. 119, Worth.) - 


ANDRON (‘Avdpwr), a sculptor, whose age | 
and country are unknown, made a statue of Har- . 
monia, the daughter of Mars and Venus. (Tatian, 
| eee 
ANDRON (“Avipwr), a Greek physician, who > 
is supposed by Tiraquellus (De Nodbititate, c. 31), 


(Diog. Laert. i. 30,119; Schol. 


He may also have been the same as the 
author of the Nep Suyyevemy, (Harpocrat. s. v. 


and after him by Fabricius (Bibl. Gr. vol. xiit. s 


p: 58, ed. vet.), to be the same person as Andreas 
of Carystus [ANDREAS]; this, however, is a mis- `- 
take which has arisen from their reading Andron 
in Pliny (A. N. xx. 76) instead of Andreas. He 
is mentioned by Athenaeus (xv. p. 680, e.) and: 


several of his medical prescriptions are preserved: ` 


by Celsus, Galen, Caelius Aurelianus, Oribasius, 


Aëtius, Paulus Aegineta, and other ancient writers. 
None of his works are in. existence, nor is any- 


thing known of the events of his life; and with 


‘respect to his date, it can only be said with cer- 


tainty that, as Celsus is the earliest author who 
mentions him (De Med. y, 20, vi. 14, 18, pp. 92, 


fore the beginning of the Christian era. (Le Clerc, 


132, 183, 184), he must have lived some time be- _ 


Hist. de la Méd.; C. G: Kühn, Index Medicorum 


Oculariorum inter Graecos- Romanosque, Fascic. i. 
|p. 4, Lips, dt, 1899.) [WA GO O 
< ANDRONICIA‘NUS. (Avdporurivds), wrote o0. 
two books: 


books against the Eunomiani. (Phot. Cod. 45.) = 
ANDRONICUS (Avdpémxos), ambassador of 
ATTALUS, sent to Rome in B. €. 156, to inform the 
-senate that Prusias had attacked the territories of 


Co Attalus. (Polyb. xxxii. 26.) “Andronicus was 


-again sent to Rome in B. c. 149, and assisted Nico- 
-medes in conspiring against his father Prusias. 

(Appian, Mithr. 4, &e.) eat, ee 

- ANDRONI'CUS (‘Avdpévixos), an AETOLIAN, 


the son of Andronicus, was put to death by the. 


“Romans, in B. c. 167, because he had borne arms 
with his father against the Romans. (Liv. xlv. 31.) 
= ANDRONI'CUS I. COMNE’NUS (Avipo- 
-viros Kouynvds), emperor of CONSTANTINOPLE, 
son of Isaac, grandson of Alexis T. and first-cousin 
of the emperor Manuel Comnenus, was born in 
-the beginning of the twelfth century after Christ. 
The life of this highly gifted man, who de- 
serves the name of the Byzantine Alcibiades, pre- 
sents a series of adventures of so extraordinary a 
description, as to appear more like a romance than 


a history. Nature had lavished upon him her 


choicest gifts. His manly beauty was unparalleled, 
and the vigour of his body was animated by an 
enterprising mind and an undaunted spirit. En- 
dowed with great capacities, he received a careful 
education, and the persuasive power of his eloquence 
was so great, that he was equally dangerous to 
kings and queens: three royal princesses were his 

concubines. For love and war were his predomi- 
nant passions, but they both degenerated into 
luxury and cruelty. In every deed or mischief, 
says Gibbon (ch. 48), he had a heart to resolve, a 
head to contrive, and a hand to execute. » 

In 1141 he was made prisoner by the Turks- 
Seljuks, and remained during a year in their cap- 
tivity. After being released, he received the com- 
mand in Cilicia, and he went there accompanied 
hy Eudoxia Comnena, the niece of the emperor 
“Manuel, who lived on a similar footing with her 
sister Theodora, At the close of this war he re- 
ceived the government. of Naissus, Braniseba, and 
Castoria; but the emperor soon afterwards ordered 
him to be imprisoned in Constantinople. He 
escaped from captivity after having been confined 
twelve years, and fled to Jaroslav, grand duke of 

Russia, and at Kiey obtained the pardon of his 
offended sovereign. He contrived an alliance be- 
tween Manuel and Jaroslav against Hungary, and 

-at the head of a Russian army distinguished him- 
self in the siege of Semlin. Still suspected by 
Manuel, he was again sent to Cilicia, He staid 
some time at Antioch, and there seduced Philippa, 
the daughter of Raymond of Poitou, prince of 


Antioch, and the sister-in-law of the emperor. 


Manuel, who had married her sister Maria. To 
escape the resentment of the emperor, he fled to 
Jerusalem, and thence eloped with Theodora, the 
widow of Baldwin III. king of Jerusalem, a Com- 
nenian princess who was renowned for her beauty. 


‘They first took refuge at the court of Nur-ed-din, 


sultan of Damascus; thence they went to Baghdad 


» and Persia, and at length settled among the Turks, 
. He then proceeded to make war upon the emperor. 


of Constantinople, and invaded the province of 


-+ Trebizond, but the governor of this town succeeded 


dn taking queen Theodora and the two children 
“she had borne to Andronicus, and sent them to 


Constantinople. To regain them Andronicus im- 


. plored the mercy of his sovereign, and after pros- 
trating himself laden with chains to the foot of the 
: emperor’s throne, he retired to Oenoe, now Unieh, 


a town on the Black Sea in the present eyalet of | 


. Trebizond. There he lived quietly till the death 
_ of the emperor Manuel in 1180. iow Ga 


ror ANDRONICUS - 050 


[Arexis Il] | 
Alexis, and daughter of Louis VII. king of France, 
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Manuel was succeeded by Alexis I, whom 
Andronicus put to death in the month of October 
1183, and thereupon he ascended the throne, 
Agnes or Anna, the widow of 


a child of eleven years, was compelled to marry 


Andronicus, who was then advanced in years, 


His reign was short. He was hated by the nobles, . 


numbers of whom he put to death, but was beloved 
by the people. His administration was wise; and — 


he remedied several abuses in civil and ecclesias- 
tical matters, . William II., the Good, king of 
Sicily, whom the fugitive Greek nobles had per- 
suaded to invade Greece, was compelled by 
Andronicus to desist from his attack on Constanti- 
nople and to withdraw to his country, after he had. 
destroyed Thessalonica. Thus Andronicus thought 
himself quite sure on the throne, when the im- 
prudence of his lieutenant, the superstitious 
Hagiochristophorites, suddenly caused a dreadful 
rebellion. This officer resolved to put to death Isaac 
Angelus, a noble but not a dangerous man; the 
people of Constantinople, however, moved to pity, 
took arms for the rescue of the victim, and Isaac was 
proclaimed emperor. Andronicus was seized, and — 
Isaac abandoned him to the revenge of his most im- 
placable enemies. After having been carried through 
the streets of the city, he was hanged by the feet be- 
tween the statues of a sow anda wolf, and in that 
position was put to death by the mob. (12th of 
September, 1185.) (Nicetas, Manuel Comnenus, 
i. 1, iii, iv. 1—5 ; Alexis Manuelis Comn. Fil. c. 
2, 9, &c.; Andronicus Comnenus; Guilielmus Ty- 
rensis, xxi, 13.) [W. P.] © 
ANDRONI'CUS II. PALAEO’/LOGUS, the 


Elder (AvSpovixos TaAatdAoyos), emperor of Cox- ook 


STANTINOPLE, the eldest son of the emperor — 
Michael Palaeologus, was born a. D. 1260. At 
the age of fifteen he was associated with his 
father in the government, and he ascended the 
throne in 1283. Michael had consented to a- 
union between the Greek and Latin churches on 
the second general council at Lyon, but Andronicus 
was opposed to this measure, and was at length 
excommunicated. by pope Clement V. in 1367, 
During this the Greek armies were beaten by Os- 
man, the founder of the Turkish empire, who 
gradually conquered all the Byzantine possessions 
in Asia. In this extremity Andronicus engaged 
the army and the fleet of the Catalans, a numerous 
band of warlike adventurers, to assist him against 
the Turks. Roger de Flor, or de Floria, the son — 
of a German noble at the court of the emperor 
Frederic II., the commander of these adventurers, 
accordingly went to Constantinople with a nu- 
merous fleet and an army of 8000 men. The 
emperor appointed him admiral of the empire, and 
conferred upon him the title of Caesar. This 
famous captain defeated the Turks in several en-. 
gagements, but his troops ravaged the country of 


‘their allies with as much rapacity as that of their 
| common. enemies, and in order to get rid of them, | 


the emperor caused Roger to be assassinated at 
Adrianople. But the Catalans now turned their 
arms against the Greeks, and after having devas- 
tated Thrace and Macedonia, they retired to the 


Peloponnesus, where they conquered several disi 


tricts in which they maintained themselves. = 
‘Michael, the son of Andronicus, was associated 
with his father in the throne. Michael had two 


‘sons, Andronicus and Manuel. Both loved the 


Ser ai ela a a 


= ANDRONICUS. 


same woman without knowing that they were | 


rivals, and by an unhappy. mistake Manuel was 
slain by the hand of his brother. Their father, 
Michael, died of grief, and the emperor, exasperat- 
ed against his grandson, showed some intention to 
exclude him from the throne. Thus a dreadful 


civil war, or rather three wars, arose between the |. 
emperor and his grandson, which lasted from 1321. 


till 1826, when at last the emperor was obliged to 


abdicate in favour of the latter. 


where he lived as monk under the name of Anto- 
nius. He died in 1382, and his body was buried 
in. Constantinople. (Pachymeres, Andronicus Pa- 
laeologus ; Nicephorus Gregoras, lib. vi—x.; Canta- 
cuzenus, i l, &e) [W. P.] 
ANDRONYCUS II. PALAEO’LOGUS, the 
Younger (C Avõpoviros TlaAmadaAoyos), emperor of 
CONSTANTINOPLE, was born in 1296, and suc- 
ceeded his grandfather in 1328, as has been re- 
lated in the preceding article. He was unsuc- 
cessful in his wars with the Turks; he lost the 
battle of Philocrene against sultan Urkhan and 
his brother Alé-ed-din, who had just organized 
the body of the Jannisaries, by whom Thrace was 
ravaged as far as the Haemus. Equally unsuccess- 


ful against the Catalans in Greece, he was more 
fortunate against the Bulgarians, the Tartars of 


Kiptschak, and the Servians. 


He was twice married, first to Agnes or Irene, 


the daughter of Henry, duke of Brunswick, and 
after her death to Anna, countess of Savoy, by 
whom he had two sons, John and Emanuel. At 
his death, in 1341, he left them under the 
guardianship of John Cantacuzenus, who soon be- 
gan to reign in his own name. (Nicephorus 
Gregoras, lib, ix—xi.; Cantacuzenus, i. c. 58, 
—-&e, lic 1-40; Phranzes, i c. 10-—13 3 comp. 
-Pachymeres, Andronicus Palacologus.)  [W.P.] 

ANDRONI‘CUS CYRRHESTES (so called 
from his native place, Cyrrha), was the builder 
of the octagonal tower at Athens, vulgarly called 
“the tower. of the winds.” Vitruvius (i. 6. § 4), 
after stating, that some make the number of 
the winds to þe four, but that those who have 
examined the subject more carefully distinguished 
eight, adds,“ Especially Andronicus Cyrrhestes, 


who also set up at Athens, as a representation 


thereof (exemplum), an octagonal tower of marble, 
and on the several sides of the octagon he made 
sculptured images.of the several winds, each image 
looking towards the wind it represented,” (that 
is, the figure of the north wind was sculptured on 
the north side of the building,,and so with the 
rest), “and above this tower he set up a marble 
pillar (metam), and. on the top he placed a Triton 
in bronze, holding out a wand. in his right hand: 


-and this figure was so contrived as to be driven | 
round by the wind, and always to stand oppo- 
site the blowing wind, and to hold the wand 
as an index above the image of that wind.” 


Varro. calls the building“ horologium.” (R. 2. 


ill. 5. § 17, Schn.) It formed a measure of time 


in two ways. On the outer walls were lines which 


with gnomons “above them, formed a series of 
sun-dials, and in the building was a clepsydra, 
- supplied from the spring called Clepsydra, on | 
the north-west of the Acropolis. The building, 
which still stands, has been described by Stuart 


and others. The plain walls are surmounted by 
an entablature, on the frieze of which are the 


Andronicus the 
elder retired to a convent at Drama in Thessaly, 


the work 
- Besides his dramas, Livius Andronicus wrote; 
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‘figures of the winds in bas-relief. The entrances, | 


of which there are two, on the north-east and the- 
north-west, have distyle porticoes of the Corinthian 
order. Within, the remains of the clepsydra are - 
still visible, as are the dial lines on the outer 
walls, - 

The date of the building is uncertain, but the 
style of the sculpture and architecture is thought 
to belong to the period after Alexander the Great. 


‘The clepsydra also was probably of that improved 


kind which was invented by Ctesibius, about 135 
B.C. (Dict. of Ant. s. v. Horologium.) Müller » 
places Andronicus at 100 s. c. (Attika, in Ersch 
and Gruber’s Hxcyclop. vi. p. 233.) 

From the words of Vitruvius it seems probable 
that Andronicus was an astronomer. ‘The mecha- 
nical arrangements of his “horologium” were of 
course his work, but whether he was properly the 
architect of the building we have nothing to deter- 
mine, except the absence of any statement to the 
contrary. | me Pe] 

ANDRONI‘CUS, LI'VIUS, the earliest Roman. 
poet, as far as poetical literature is concerned; for- 
whatever popular poetry there may have existed 
at Rome, its poetical literature begins with this 
writer. (Quintil. x. 2. §7.) He was a Greek 
and probably a native of Tarentum, and was made 
prisoner by the Romans during their wars in — 
southern Italy. He then became the slave of M. 
Livius Salinator, perhaps the same who was consul 
in B. C. 219, and again in Bc. 207. Andronicus 
instructed the children of his master, but was after- 


| wards restored to freedom, and received from his 


patron the Roman name Livius. (Hieron. in Huseb, 
Chron. ad Ol, 148.) During his stay at Rome, 


Andronicus made himself a perfect master of the Eee 


Latin language, and appears to have exerted him- 
self chiefly in creating a taste for regular dramatic 
representations. His first drama was acted in B.C. - 
240, in the consulship of C. Claudius and M. Tudi- . 
tanus (Cic. Brut. 18, comp. Tuse, Quaest. i. 1, de- 


Senect: 14; Liv. vii. 2; Gellius, xvii. 21); but 


whether it was a tragedy or a comedy is. uncertain, 


‘That he wrote comedies- as well as tragedies, is 


attested beyond all doubt. (Diomedes, iti. p. 4863 _ 
Flavius Vopisc. Numerian, 13; the author of.the — 
work de Comoed. et Trag.) | of hi 
dramas was considerable, and we still possess. the. 
titles and fragments of at least fourteen. The sub- 
jects of them were all Greek, and. they were little 
more than translations or imitations of Greek dra- 


|mas. (Suet. de Ilustr. Grammat. 13 Diomed. J. e.) 


Andronicus is said to have died in Bc. 221, and: 


cannot have lived beyond B. c. 214, (Osann, Anah 


Crit. p. 28.) As to the poetical merit of these 


compositions we are, unable to form an accurate 


idea, since the extant fragments are few and short. 


The language in them appears yet in a rude and 


undeveloped form, but it has nevertheless a solid 


basis for further development. Cicero (Brut 18) 


says, that in his time they were no longer worth 


reading, and that the 600 mules in the Clytem- 
nestra and the 3000 craters in the Equus Trojanus 
could not afford any pleasure upon the stage. (ad `: 
Famil. vii. 1.) In the time of Horace, the poems `: 

of Andronicus were read and explained in schools; 4., 
and Horace, although not an admirer of early. ooti 


poetry, says, that he should not like to see. 


The number of his » 3 


rks of Andronicus destroyed. (Horat: &pist | 
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C1. A Latin Odyssey in the Saturnian verse (Cic. 


-Brut 18), but it is uncertain whether the poem 


-o was an imitation or a mere translation of the Ho- 
. meric poem. 2. Hymns (Liv. xxvii. 37; Fest. s.u. 
Seridas), of which no fragments are extant. The 
statement of some writers, that he wrote versified 


Annals, is founded upon a confusion of Livius An- 


< dronicus and Ennius. (Vossius, de Hist, Lat. p. 827.) 
The fragments of Livius Andronicus are con- 


‘tained in the collections of the fragments of the 


Roman dramatists mentioned under Accius. The 


fragments of the Odyssea Latina are collected in 


H. Diintzer et L. Lersch, de Versu quem vocant 
Saturnino, pp. 40-48; all the fragments are con- 
-tained in Düntzers Livii Andronici Fragmenta 
` collecta et illustraia, &e. Berlin, 1885, Svo.; comp. 
Osann, Analecta Critica, c. 1. [L. &.] 
ANDRONI'CUS (Avpdmnos), a MACEDONIAN, 
is first mentioned in the war against Antiochus, 
B.C. 190, as the governor of Ephesus. (Liv. xxxvii. 
13.) He is spoken of in B. c. 169 as one of the 
generals of Perseus, king of Macedonia, and was 
sent by him to burn the dock-yards at Thessalonica, 
which he delayed doing, wishing to gratify the 
Romans, according to Diodorus, or thinking that 
the king would repent of his purpose, as Livy 
states. He was shortly afterwards put to death 
by. Perseus. (Liv. xliv. 10; Diod. Exe. p. 579, 
Wess., Appian, de Reb. Mae. 14.) a! 
ANDRONI'CUS (Avipéntos), of OLYNTHUS, 
who is probably the same as the son of Agerrhus 
mentioned by Arrian (Anab. iii. 23), was one of 
the four generals appointed by Antigonus to form 
the. military council of the young Demetrius, in 
O Ba 814, He commanded the right wing of De- 
- metrinus’ army at the battle of Gaza in 312, and 
after the loss of the battle, and the subsequent re- 
treat of Demetrius, was left in command of Tyre. 
- He refused to surrender the city to Ptolemy, who, 
however, obtained possession of it, but spared the 
life of Andronicus, who fell into his hands. (Diod. 
xix. 69, 86.) a | 7 
© = ANDRONICUS (Avdpduixos), a Greek PHYSI 
CIAN, mentioned by Galen (De Compos. Medicam, 
see. Locos, vii: 6, vol. xiii. p. 114) and Theodorus 
Priscianus (Rer. Medie. i. 18, ii. 1, 6, pp. 18, 37, 
ed. Argent), who must therefore have lived some 
time before the second century after. Christ. No 
other particulars are knewn respecting him ; but it 
may be remarked, that the Andronicus quoted 
several times by Galen with the epithet Peripa- 
delicus or Rhodius, is probably quite another person. 
He is called by Tiraquellus (De Nobititate, c. 31), 
and after him by Fabricius (Bibl. Gr. vol. xiii. p. 
62, ed. vet.), “ Andronicus Ticianus,” but this is a 
mistake, as Andronicus and Titianus appear to 
have been two different persons.  [W.A.G.] 
©- ANDRO'NICUS (Avdpdvixos), a Greck POET 
Jand- contemporary of the emperor Constantius, 
about A. D. 360. Libanius (Epist. 75 3 comp. 


De Vita Sua, p.68) says, that the sweetness of his 


poetry gained him the favour of all the towns 


- (probably cf Egypt) as far as the Ethiopians, but} 
‘that the full development of his talents was 


checked by the death of his mother and the mis- 


fortune of his native town (Hermopolis ?). If he is. 
-thé same as the Andronicus mentioned by Photius 


. (Cod. 279, p: 536, a. Bekk.) as the author of dramas. 


and. various other poems, he was a native of Her- 
mopolis in Egypt, of which town he was decurio. | 
 Themistius (Orai. xxix. p. 418, &e.), who speaks- 


‘in the Greek Anthology. (vii. 181.) 


| - ANDROSTHENES, 0 00AN] 
of a young poet in Egypt as the author of a 
tragedy, epic poems, and. dithyrambs, appears” 


likewise to allude to Andronicus. In a. D. 359, 


Andronicus, with several other persons in the east 
and in Egypt, incurred the suspicion of indulging 
in pagan practices. He was tried by Paulus, 
whom the emperor had despatched for the purpose, 
but he was found innocent and acquitted. (Am. 
mian. Marcellin. xix. 12.) No fragments of his 
works are extant, with the exception of an epigram 
L. S. | 
~ ANDRONI'CUS (Avipévixos), of Sea a 
Peripatetic philosopher, who is reckoned as the 
tenth of Aristotle’s successors, was at the head of 
the Peripatetic school at Rome, about B. c. 58, and 
was the teacher of Boethus of Sidon, with whom. 
Strabo studied. (Strab. xiv. pp. 655,757; Ammon, ~ 
in Aristot. Categ. p. 8, a, ed. Ald.) We know 
little more of the life of Andronicus, but he is of 
special interest in the history of philosophy, from » 
the statement of Plutarch (Sul. c. 26), that he 
published a new edition of the works of Aristotle 
and Theophrastus, which formerly belonged to the 
library of Apellicon, and were brought to Rome byo 
Sulla with the rest of Apellicon’s library in p.c. 84, 
Tyrannio commenced this task, but apparently did 
not do much towards it. (Comp. Porphyr. vit, Plo- 
tin, c. 24 ; Boethius, ad Aristot, de Interpret. p. 292, 
ed. Basil. 1570.) -The arrangement which Andro- 
nicus made of Aristotle’s writings seems to be the — 
one which forms the basis of our present editions ; 
and we are probably indebted to him for the pre- 
servation of a large number of Aristotle’s works. 
Andronicus wrote a work upon Aristotle, the — 


fifth book of which contained a complete list of the — 


philosopher's writings, and he also wrote commen- 
taries upon the Physics, Ethics, and Categories, 
None of these works is extant, for the paraphrase 

of the Nicomachean Ethics, which is ascribed to. 
Andronicus. of Rhodes, was written by some one 
else, and may have been the work of Andronicus 
Callistus of Thessalonica, who was professor at 
Rome, Bologna, Florence, and Paris, in the latter ` 
half of the fifteenth century. Andronicus Callistus. 
was the author of the work Mep? adv, which is 


also ascribed to Andronicus of Rhodes. The Tept 


Tlafev was first published by Höschel, Aug. Vin- 
del, 1594, and the Paraphrase by Heinsius, as an 
anonymous work, Lugd. Bat. 1607, and afterwards 
by Heinsius as the work of Andronicus of Rhodes, » 
Lugd. Bat. 1617, with the MepidIa6dv attached to 
it. The two works were printed at Cantab. 1679, 
and Oxon. 1809. (Stahr, Aristotelia, ii. p. 129.) 
ANDRO'NIDAS (AvdpwrlSas), was with Cal- 
licrates the leader of the Roman party among the 
Achaeans.. In B. c. 146, he was sent by Metellus - 
to Diaeus, the commander of the Achacans, to . 
offer peace; but the peace was rejected, and An- 
dronidas seized by Diaeus, who however released 


him upon the payment of a talent. (Polyb.xxix.10, 
XXX, 20, xl. 4, 5.) te ; hee i 


~ ANDRO'STHENES ('Avðpdoðevns). 1. Of 


Thasus, one of Alexander’s admirals, sailed with 
‘Nearchus, and was also sent by Alexander to ex- 
plore the coast of the Persian. gulf (Strab. xvi. 
p- 7663 Arrian, Anab. vii. 20.) He wrote an 
account of this voyage, and also a Tis “Ivducjs 


mapdrAous, (Athen. it. p. 93, b.) Compare Mar. 


cian, Heracl. p. 68, Huds.; Theophr. de Caus. Plant. 


ii 5; Vossius, de [Histor. Grace, p. 98, ed, Wester- 


mann. 


a ee ae 


Lo ANEMOTIS. cae 
9. Of Cyzicus, left by Antiochus the Great in 


India, to convey the treasures promised him by 
the Indian king Sophagasenus. (Polyb. xi. 34.) 


8. Of Corinth, who defended Corinth against 


the Romans in B. c. 198, and was defeated in the 


following year by the Achaeans. (Liv. xxzii. 23; 
xxxiii. 14, 15.) 3 E 


4. Of Thessaly, called by Caesar the praetor of 
the country (by which he means merely the mili- 


tary commander), shut the gates of Gomphi against 
Caesar in B. c. 48, in consequence of the defeat at 
Dyrrhachium. (Caes. B. C. iii. 80.) 
ANDRO'STHENES (AvSpoc6évns), an Athe- 
nian sculptor, the disciple of Eucadmus, completed 


the figures supporting the roof of the temple of 


Apollo at Delphi, which had been left unfinished 
by Praxias. (Paus. x. 19. § 3.) The time when 
he lived is not exactly known; it was probably 
about 440.B.c ooon [P. S] 
 ANDRO'TION (Arõportwv) an Athenian ora- 
tor, was a son of Andron, a pupil of Isocrates, and 
a contemporary of Demosthenes. (Suid. s. v.) To 
-which of the political parties of the time he be- 
longed is uncertain; but Ulpian (ad Demosth. e. 
Androt. p. 594) states, that he was one of the 
leading demagogues of his time. He seems to 
have been a particularly skilful and elegant speaker. 
(Schol. ad Hermogen. p. 401.) Among the orations 
of Demosthenes there is one against our Androtion, 
which Demosthenes delivered at the age of twenty- 
seven (Gellius, xv. 28; Plut. Dem. 15), and in 
which he imitated the elegant style of Isocrates 
and Androtion. The subject of the speech is this: 
Androtion had induced the people to make a pse- 
phisma in a manner contrary to law or custom. 
_ Euctemon and Diodorus came forward to accuse 

. him, and proposed that he should be disfranchised, 


partly for having proposed the illegal psephisma, | 


and partly for his bad conduct in other respects. 
Demosthenes wrote the oration against Androtion 
for Diodorus, one of the accusers, who delivered it. 
(Liban. Argum. ad Demosth. Androt.) The issue of 
the contest is not known. The orations of Andro- 
tion have perished, with the exception of a frag- 
ment which is preserved and praised by Aristotle. 
(Rhei, iii. 4.) Some modern critics, such as Wes- 


seling. (ad Diod. i. 29), Coraes (ad Zsocrat. ii. p. 


40), and Orelli (ad Isocrat. de Antid. p. 248), as- 


cribe to Androtion the Eroticus which is usually. 


printed among the orations of Demosthenes; but 


their arguments are not satisfactory. (Westermann, 


— Quaest. Demosth. ii. p. 81.) There is an Androtion, 
_ the author of an Atthis, whom some regard as the 
same person as the orator. (Zosim. Vit. Lsocr. p. 


xi, ed. Dind.) = o FOSS] 


~ANDRO'TION (Avdporiwy), the author of an 


Atthis, or a work on the history of Attica, which 


is frequently referred to by ancient writers. (Paus. 


vi. 7..§ 2, x. 8. § 1; Marcellin. Viz. Thue. § 28 ; 
Plut. Solon, c. 15, &e.) The fragments of this 
work have been published with those of Philo- 
chorus, by Siebelis, L 


Graec, 386, ed. Westermann.) 


~  ANDRO’TION: (Avdporiwy), a Greek writer 
upon agriculture, who lived before the time of 

. Theophrastus. (Theophr. Hist. Plant. ii. 8, de Caus. 
o Plant. iii. 155 Athen, iii. pp. 75, d, 82,.c5 Varr. 

-R R-i. 1; Colum. i. 1; Plin. Hlenchus, lib. viii., &e.) | they 1 | 
| visited by a disease called angina, which disap- 
peared as soon as sacrifices were vowed to Ange- 
ron 


ANDRUS. [Anpreus.] | 


- ANEMO'TIS (Aveudiris), the subduer of the’ 
winds, a surname of Athena under which she was | 


| worshipped and 


ips. 1811. (Vossius, de Hist. 


ANGERONA. 
: had a temple at Mothone in Mes-. 
senia. It was believed to have been built by 
Diomedes, because in consequence of his prayers — 


the goddess had subdued the storms which did in- cee 


jury to the country. (Paus. iv. 35. § 5.)  [L.$.] 
ANERISTUS (Anjpioros), the son of Sper- 


| thias, a Lacedaemonian ambassador, who was sent 


at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, B. oc. 
430, to solicit the aid of the king of Persia. He 
was surrendered by the Athenians, together with 
the other ambassadors who accompanied him, by 
Sadocus, son of Sitalces, king of Thrace, taken to 
Athens, and there put to death. (Herod. vii. 187; 
Thuc. ii. 67.) The grandfather of Aneristus had 
the same name, (Herod. vii. 184.) © > 
ANEROESTUS or ANEROESTES (Avnpé- 
eaTos, “Avnpocorns), king of the Gaesati, a Gallic 
people between the Alps and the Rhone, who was 
induced by the Boii and the Insubres to make war 
upon the Romans. He accordingly invaded Italy 
in B. c; 225, defeated the Romans near Faesulae, — 
but in his return home was intercepted by the con- 
sul C. Atilius, who had come from Corsica, A 


battle ensued near Pisae, in which the Gauls were 


defeated with immense slaughter, but Atilius was 
killed. Aneroestus, in despair, put an end to his 


own life. (Polyb. ii, 22, 26, &c., 31; comp. Eutrop. 


ili. 5; Oros. iv. 3; Zonaras, viii. 20.) To ratr 
_ANESIDO'RA ('Avnoðwpa), the spender of © 
gifts, a surname given to Gaea and to Demeter, 


the latter of whom had a temple under this name — | 


at Phlius in Attica. 
s. v; Plut. Sympos. p. 745.) 
ANGE'LION, sculptor. [TEcTAEUs.] ae 
A’NGELOS (“Ayyedos). l. A surname of 
Artemis, under which she was worshipped at 
Syracuse, and according to some accounts the ori- 
ginal name of Hecate. (Hesych. s. 7; Schol. ad ` 
Theocrit, ii. 12.) | oo 
2. A son of Poseidon, whom, together with 
Melas, he begot by a nymph in Chios. (Paus. vii. 
4, § 6.) ? PGES 


(Paus. i. 31. § 2; Hesych. 
[L 8.] 


ANGERO'NA or ANGERO'NIA, a Roman 
divinity, of whom it is difficult to form a distinct 


idea, on account of the contradictory statements 
about her. According to one class of passages she 


is the goddess of anguish and fear, that is, the god- ~ | 


dess who not only produces this state of mind, but - 


also relieves men from it. (Verrius Flace. ap, i 
: Her statue stood in the: 
temple of Volupia, near the porta Romanula, close ` 


Macrob. Sat. i. 10.) 


by the Forum, and she was represented with her — 


mouth bound and sealed up (os obligatum ef sige = 4 
natum, Macrob, l e; Pin: Æ. N. iti. 9), which 


according to Massurius Sabinus (ap. Macrob. l ¢.) 


indicated that those who concealed their anxiety | 
‘in patience would by this means attain the greatest 


happiness. Hartung (Die Relig. d. Rim. ii. p.247) 
interprets this as a symbolical suppression of cries 


of anguish, because such. cries were always unlucky -~ 


omens, He also thinks that the statue of the 

goddess of anguish was placed in the temple of the 
goddess of delight, to indicate that the latter should ` 
exercise her influence upon the former, and change 


tor 


ay, that at one time men and beasts were 


, (Comp. Orelli, Inseript. p: 87. No, 116.) . . 1 : 


. c) and Festus (s.v. Angeronae deae) give an hiss 
ical origin to the worship of this divinity, for 


gpg! es O ANIANUS. 


Other. accounts sta te that ei was ‘te oe 
dess of- silence, and that her worship was intro- 


duced at Rome to prevent the secret and sacred 


name of Rome being made known, or that Ange- 
-rona was herself the protecting divinity of Rome, 


who by laying her Anges on her mouth enjoined 
> Men not to divulge the secret name of Rome. 
(Plin. d¢e.; Macrob. Sat. iii. 9,) A festival, Ange- 


ronalia, was celebrated at Rome in honour of 


Angerona, every year on the 12th of December, on 
which day the pontiffs offered sacrifices to her in 
the temple of Volupia, and in the curia Acculeia. 
(Varro, de Ling. Lat. vi. 23; Plin. and Macrob. 
dl. ce.) a {L.8.J 
ANGI'TIA or ANGUI'TIA, a goddess wor- 
shipped by the Marsians and Marrubians, who 
lived about the shores of the lake Fucinus. She was 
believed to have been once a being who actually 
lived in that neighbourhood, taught the people 
remedies against the poison. of serpents, and had 
derived her name from being able to kill serpents 
by her incantations (from angere or. anguis, Serv. 
ad Aen. vil. 750). 
by Servius, the goddess was of Greek origin, for 
Angitia, says he, was the name given by the Mar- 
-Tubians to Medea, who after having left Colchis 
came to Italy with Jason and taught the people 
the above mentioned remedies. Silius Italicus 
(viii. 498, &c.) identifies her completely with 
Medea. Her name occurs in several inscriptions 
(Oreli, p. 87, No. 1163 p. 335, No. 1846), in one of 
which ce is mentioned along with Angerona, and 
` An another. her name appears in the plural form. 
_. From a third inscription (Orelli, p. 87, No. 115) it 
seems that she had a temple and a treasury þe- 


a longing to it. The Silvia Angitia between Alba and 


lake Fueinus derived its name from her. (Solin. 
6B) [L. S] 

| “ANIA‘'NUS, the  referendarius (Dufresne, 

Gloss. $. v.) of Alarie the second, king of the Visi- 

goths, and employed in that capacity to authenti- 


_ cate with his subscription. the official copies of the 


Breviarium. (Dict: of Ant. s. w. Breviarium.) 


Tn his subscription he used the words Anianus, vir 


spectabilis subscripsi et edidi, and it is probable that, 
from a misunderstanding of the word edidi, pro- 
: - ceeded the common notion that he was the author 


of the Romano-Gothic code, which has thence: 
sometimes been called Breviarium Aniani The 


subscription took place at Aire (Aduris) in Gas- 
coigne, A. 2: 506. 
Jur. Germ. $15.) Sigebert (de ecclesiasticis serip- 


toribus, c. 70, cited by Jac. Godefroi, Prolegomena 


in Cod. Theodos. § § 5) says, that Anianus translated 
from Greek into. Latin the work of Chrysostom 
< upon St. Matthew; but respecting a see the 
- following article, No. 2. Jct: GJ 
ANIAN US (Amavés), 1. An ipeni monk, 


eu who lived at the beginning of the 5th century. after. 
-o Christ, and wrote a. chronography, i in which, accord- 
Ing to Syncellus, he generally followed Eusebius, 

but sometimes corrected errors made by that writer. 

It is, however, very doubtful whether Anianus, on 
-the whole, surpassed Eusebius in accuracy. Syn- | 

-cellus frequently finds fault with him. “(Syncell. ; 


i Chronogr. pp.7, 16, 17, 84—36.) 
~ 2o Deacon of. Celeda, in Italy, at the begin- 


“big of the 5th: century, a native of Campania, 
was the amanuensis of Pelagius, and himself 
a warm Pelagian. He was present at the synod. 


of Dios pele (A. De ales and wrote on the Pelagian 


According to the account given- 


(Silberrad, ad Heinec: Hist. 


Vili. p 346; Eustath. ad Hom. p. Baa 


AN tuS. 


| controversy against Jerome. (Hieron, pia 81. ) | 
He also translated. into Latin the homilies of 
Chrysostom on the Gospel of Matthew and on 


the Apostle Paul, and Chrysostom’s Letters to 
Neoph: ybes. Of all his works there are only extant 
the translations of the first eight of Chrysostom’s 
homilies on Matthew, which are printed in Mont- 
faucon’s edition of Chrysostom. The rest of those 


homilies were translated by Gregorius (or Georgius) 
Trapezuntius, but Fabricius regards all up to the. 


26th as the work of Anianus, but interpolated by 
Gregory. (Bibl. Graec. viii. p. 552, note.) Sigebert 
and other writers attribute the translation of 
Chrysostom to the jurist Anianus, who lived 
under Alaric; but this is a manifest error, since 


the preface to the work is addressed to Orontius, 
who was condemned for Pelagianism in the council 


of Ephesus, (A. D. 431.) [P. 8.] 
ANICE'TUS. 1. A freedman of Nero, and 

formerly his tutor, commanded the fleet at Misenum 

in a.D. 60, and was employed by the emperor to 


murder Agrippina. He was subsequently induced . 


by Nero to confess having committed adultery 


with Octavia, but in consequence of his conduct in | 


this affair was banished to Sardinia, where he died. 
(Tac. Ann, xiv. 3,7, 8, 62; Dion Cass. Ixi. 13; 
Suet. Mer. 35.) 

2. A freedman of Polemo, who espoused the 
party of Vitellius, and excited an insurrection 
against Vespasian in Pontus, A. D. 70. It was 
however put down in the same year, and Anicetus, 
who had taken refuge at the mouth of the river 


Cohibus, was surrendered by the king of the Sedo- _ 
chezi to the lieutenant of Vespasian, and put to 


death. (Tac. Hist. iti. 47, 48.) 


3. A Greek grammarian, who z appears to have | 


written a glossy. (Athen. xi. p. 783, c.5 comp. 


| Alciphr. i. 28, with Bergler’s note.) | 
ANI'CIA GENS. Persons of the name of 


Anicius are mentioned first in the beginning of the 
second century B. €. Their cognomen was GALLUS. 
Those whose cognomen is not mentioned are given 
under ANICIUS. 


ANI'CIUS. 1.0v. ÅNICIUS, a legate of Paullus 


in the Macedonian war, B c. 166. (Liv. xliv. 46.) 


2. T. ANICIUS, who said that Q. Cicero had 


given him a commission to purchase a place in the 


suburbs for him, B. c. 54. (Cie. ad Qu. Fr. ti. 1. § 7.) 
8. C. Anicius, a senator and a friend of Gier. | 


whose villa was near that of the latter. Cicero 
gave him a letter of introduction to Q. Corniticius 
in Africa, when Anicius was going there with the 
privilege of a legatio libera (Dict. of Ant. sv. Legatus) 
in B. c. d4. (Cie. ad Qu. Fr. ii 19, ad Fam. Vil. 
26, ‘xii, 21. ) 

ANY'GRIDES (Avlypides), the nymphs of the 
river Anigrus in Elis, On the coast of Elis, not 
far from the mouth of the river, there was a grotto 
sacred to them, which was. visited by persons 


‘afflicted with cutaneous diseases. They were cured 


here hy prayers and sacrifices to the faa and 
by bathing in the river. (Paus. v. 5. § 6 ; Strab. 


AUN [US ( “Avios), a son of Apollo by Créusa, 


or according to others by Rhoeo, the daughter — 
| of Staphylus, who when her pregnancy became yn 
known was oe by her angry father ina chest | 
‘on the waves of the sea. The chest landed in =) 

| Delos, and when Rhoeo was delivered of a boy she _ 
‘consecrated him to the service of Apollo, who en- ` 
dowed him with prophetic po a (Diod. v. 62; j 
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Conon, Narrat. 41.)  Anius had by Dryope 
three daughters, Oeno, Spermo, and Elais, to whom 
‘Dionysus gave the power of producing at will any- 
quantity of wine, corn, and oil,—whence they were 
called Oenotropae. When the Greeks on their 
expedition to Troy landed in Delos, Anius endeay- 
oured to persuade them to stay with him for nine 
years, as it was decreed by fate that they should not 
take Troy until the tenth year, and he promised 
with the help of his three daughters to supply 
them with all they wanted during that period. 
(Pherecyd. ap. Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 569; Ov. Met. 
xiii, 623, &c.; comp. Dictys Cret. i. 23.) After 
the fall of Troy, when Aeneas arrived in Delos, he 
was kindly received by Anius (Ov. Z ¢.; Virg. Aen. 
iii. 80, with Servius), and a Greek tradition stated 
that Aeneas married a daughter of Anius, of the 
name of Lavinia, who was, like her father, endowed 
with prophetic powers, followed Aeneas to Italy, 
and died at Lavinium. (Dionys, Hal. i. 59; Aurel, 
Vict. De Orig. Gent. Rom. 9; comp. Hartung, Die 
Relig. d. Rom, i. p. 87.) Two other mythical per- 
sonages, one a son of Aeneas by Lavinia, and the 
other a king of Etruria, from whom the river Anio 
derived its name, occur in Serv. ad Aen. ili. 80, 
and Plut. Parallel. 40. [L. S.] 

ANNA. [Anna PERENNA.] 

ANNA COMNE’NA ("Avva Kournva), the 
daughter of Alexis I. Comnenus, and the empress: 
Irene, was born in 4.p. 1083. She was destined 
to marry Constantine Ducas, but he died while she 
was still a child; and she was subsequently mar- 
ried to Nicephorus Bryennius, a Greek nobleman 
~ distinguished by birth, talents, and learning. Anna, 

gifted by nature with beauty and rare talents, was 
Instructed in every branch of science, and she tells 
us in the preface to her Alexias, that she was 
thoroughly acquainted with Aristotle and Plato. 
The vanity of a female philosopher was flattered 
with the homages she received from the Greek 
scholars and artists, and during a long period hers 
and her husband’s house was the centre of the 
arts and sciences of Constantinople. Her love for 
her husband was sincere and founded upon real 
esteem, and she and the empress tried, although in 
_ vain, to persuade the dying Alexis to appoint 
 Bryennius his successor. The throne was inherit- 
ed by John, the son of Alexis, (4. p. 1118.) 
During his reign Anna persuaded Bryennius to 
seize the crown; but the conspiracy failed at the 
moment of its execution, and Anna and Bryennius 
were punished with exile and the confiscation of 
the greater part of their property. Bryennius 
died some time afterwards, and Anna regretted 
his loss with deep and sincere affliction. During 
her retirement from the world she composed her 
6 Alexias” PAAEElS)o 0. o gocher TE ei 

This celebrated work is a biography of her 
father, the emperor Alexis I.. It is divided into | 
fifteen books, In the first nine she relates with 
great prolixity the youth of Alexis, his exploits | 
against the Turks, Seljuks, and the Greek rebels | 
in Asia and Epeirus, his accession, and his wars | 
against the Normans in Epeirus. The tenth hook | 
is remarkably interesting, containing the relation | 

of the transactions between Alexis and the. 
Western princes which led to the first crusade, | 
and the arrival of the Crusaders at Constantinople. 
The following three contain the relations of Alexis |fe 
with the Crusaders who had then adyanced into | £ 
Asia, and his last contest with the Norman Bo- | 


hemond, then prince of Antioch, in Greece and 
Epeirus. In the fourteenth book are related the 
successful wars of Alexis against the Turks after 
they had been weakened by the Crusaders; and 
in the fifteenth she gives a rather short relation of 
the latter part of the reign of her father. This- 
division shews that she did not start from a his- 
torical but merely from a biographical point of 
view. | | 
-To write the life of a man like Alexis I. was a 
difficult task for his daughter, and this difficulty 
did not escape her sagacity. “If I praise Alexis,” 
she says in the preface, “the world will accuse me 
of having paid greater attention to his glory than 
to truth; and whenever I shall be obliged to blame 
some of his actions, I shall run the risk of being 
accused of impious injustice.” However, this self- 
justification is mere mockery. . Anna knew very - 
well what she would write, and far from deserving 
the reproach of “impious injustice,” she only de- 
serves that of “ pious injustice.” The Alexias is 
history in the form of a romance,—embellished. 
truth with two purposes,—that of presenting 
Alexis as the Mars, and his daughter as the 
Minerva of the Byzantines. Anna did not invent — 
facts, but in painting her portraits she always dips 
her pencil in the colour of vanity. This vanity is 
threefold,—personal, domestic, and national. Thus 
Alexis is spotless; Anna becomes an oracle; the 
Greeks are the first of all the nations, and the 
Latins are wicked barbarians. Bohemond alone is 
worthy of all her praise; but it is said that she 
was admired by, and that she admired in her turn, — 
the gallant prince of the Normans. | 

The style of the author is often affected and 
loaded with false erudition; unimportant details - 
are constantly treated with as much as and even. 
more attention than facts of high importance. 
These are the defects of the work, but whoever 
will take the trouble to discover and discard them, 
will find the Alexias the most interesting and.one 
Byzantine literature. Bae ogee 
The editio princeps of the Alexias was publish. 


a Latin translation, Paris, 1651, fol. Du Cange > 
has written some valuable notes to the Alexias, — 


namus. (1670,fol.) The best edition isbySchopen. 
(2 vols. 8vo.), with a new Latin translation, Bonn, 
1839. The translation of Possinus is very bad. 
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of the most valuable historical productions of the ny J 


ed by Hoelschelius, Augsburg, 1610, 4to. This- i i 
is only an abridgment containing the fifteen books -o0 
reduced to eight. The next is by Possinus, with © 


which are contained in the Paris edition of Cim 


The work was translated into French by Cousin o 00. i 


180° - | 
were in want of food, there came from the neigh- 
pouring Bovillae an aged woman of the name of. 
Anna, who. distributed cakes among the hungry 
multitude, and after their return to the city the 
-. grateful people built a temple to her. A third 
story, likewise related by Ovid, tells us that, when 
Mars was in love with Minerva, he applied to the 
aged Anna to lend him her assistance. She ap- 
peared before him herself in the disguise of Minerva, 
and when the god took hold of her veil and wanted 
to kiss her, she laughed him to scorn. Ovid (Fast, 
“Hil. 657, &c.) remarks that Anna Perenna was con- 
sidered by some as Luna, by others as Themis, 
and by others again as Io, the daughter of Inachus, 
or as one of the nymphs who brought up the infant 
Jove. Now as Macrobius (Sat. i. 12) states, that 
at her festival, which fell on the 15th of March, 
and was celebrated by the Romans with great joy 
and merriment, the people prayed ut annare peren- 
nareque commode liceat, it seems clear that Anna 
Perenna was. originally an Italian divinity, who 
. was regarded as the giver of life, health, and 
plenty, as the goddess whose powers were most 
manifest at the return of spring when her festival 
was celebrated.. The identification of this goddess 
with Anna, the sister of Dido, is undoubtedly of 
late origin. (Hartung, Die Relig. d. Rom. ii. p. 
229, &c.) © [LS] 
ANNAEUS CORNU'TUS. [Cornurus.] 
ANNAEUS FLORUS. [Frorus.] 
ANNAEUS LUCA’NUS, [Lucanus] 
ANNAEUS MELLA. [MELLA] 
ANNAEUS SE’NECA. [Sunzca.]. 
. ANNAEUS STA’TIUS. [Srarius.] 
.» ANNA/LIS, a cognomen of the Villia Gens, 
which was first acquired by L. Villius, tribune of 
the plebs, in B. c. 179, because he introduced a law 
- fixing the year (annus) at which it was allowable 
_ fora person to be a candidate for the public offices. 
(Liv. xl. 44.) The other persons of this name are: 
J. Sex, Vinzivs (Annars), a friend of Milo’s 
(Cic. ad Fam. ii. 6), probably the same as the Sex. 
Annalis, of whom Quintilian speaks. (vi. 3. § 86.) 
2, Le Vitus ANNALIs, praetor in B, ©. 43, 
was proscribed by the triumvirs, and betrayed to 
death by his son. He is probably the same as the 


CL. Vilius L. F. Annalis mentioned in a letter of | 


Caelius to Cicero, B. c. 51. (ad Fam. viii. 8.) His 
son was killed shortly afterwards in a drunken 
-brawl by the same soldiers who had killed his father. 
(Appian, B. C. iv. 17; Val. Max. ix. 11. § 6.) 

M. ANNEIUS, legate of M. Cicero during his 
government in Cilicia, B. c. 51. Anneius appears 
to have had some pecuniary dealings with the in- 
habitants of Sardis, and Cicero gave him a letter of 
introduction to the praetor Thermus, that the latter 

might assist him in the matter. In Cicero’s cam- 
` paign against the Parthians in p.c. 50, Anneius 
-commanded part of the Roman troops. (Cic. ad 
o Fam: xii 55,57, xv. 4) 0? 

oa ANNIA. 1, The wife of L. Cinna, who died 
C Bec 84, it his fourth consulship. She afterwards 
. married M, Piso Calpurnianus, whom Sulla com- 


_. pelled to divorce her, on account of her previous | 
_ connexion with his enemy Cinna, (Vell. Patere. | 


eee The wife of C: Papius Celsus, and is cue . 


“ther of Milo, the contemporary of Cicero, [Mr1o.] 
ANNIA GENS, plebeian, was of considerable 
antiquity. . The first person of this name whom. 

- Livy mentions, is the Latin praetor L. Annius of 


Setia, a Roman celony. (s.c. 340.) [Annrus, | 
No. 1.] The cognomens of this gens under the 


| Geschichte der Phil. vii. 3.) Aclian (V: H. ii. 


_ ANNICERIS. 


republic are: ASELLUS, BELLIENUS, CIMBER, 
Luscus, Miro. Those who have no cognomen 
are given under ANNIUS. Bae 
According to Eckhel (v. p. 184), the genuine 
coins of the Annii have no cognomen upon them. 
The one figured below, which represents the head — 


of a woman, and on the reverse Victory drawn by 
a quadriga, with the inscriptions ©. Anni T. F, 
T, N. Procos. Ex. S. C. and L. Fasi L. F. Hi(sp). 
is supposed to refer to C. Annius, who fought 
against Sertorius in Spain. [Annius, No. 7.] It 
is imagined that L. Fabius may have been the 
quaestor of Annius, but nothing is known for cer- 
tain. | : 

T. ANNIA‘'NUS, a Roman poet, lived in the 
time of Trajan and Hadrian, and was a friend of 
A. Gellius, who says. that he was acquainted with 


ancient literature. Among other things, he ap- 


pears to have written Fescennine verses. (Gell. vii. 
7, ix. 10, xx. 8.) | ae 
A'NNIBAL, [HANNIBAL.] a Ho 
ANNI'CERIS (‘Avvixepis), a Cyrenaic philoso- — 


pher [Arrstrppus], of whom the ancients have = 


left us very vague and contradictory accounts. He 
is said to have ransomed Plato for 20 minae from 


| Dionysius of Syracuse (Diog. Laert. ii, 86); but 


we read, on the other hand, that he was a disciple 
of Paraebates, whose succession from Aristippus in 
the order of discipleship was as follows :—Aristip- 


pus, Arete, Aristippus the younger, Antipater, 


Epitimedes, Paraebates. Plato, however, was con- 
temporary with the first Aristippus, and therefore - 
one of the above accounts of Anniceris must be 
false. Hence Menage on Laertius (l e.) and 
Kuster on Suidas (s. v.) have supposed that there 
were two philosophers of the name of Anniceris, 
the one contemporary with Plato, the other with 
Alexander the Great. If so, the latter is the one 
of whose system some notices have reached us, 
and who forms a link between the Cyrenaic and 
Epicurean schools. He was opposed to Epicurus 
in two points: (1) he denied that pleasure was 
merely the absence of pain, for if so death would 


be a pleasure; and (2) he attributed to every 


separate act a distinct object, maintaining that 
there was no general end of human life. In both 
these statements he reasserted the principle of 
Aristippus. But he differed from Aristippus, inas- 


much as he allowed that friendship, patriotism, 


and similar virtues, were good in themselyes; say- 


ing that the wise man will derive pleasure from 


such qualities, even though they cause him. occa- 
sional trouble, and that a friend should be chosen 


not only for our own need, but for kindness and 
Again he denied that reason 


natural affection, oa 
(6 Adyos) alone can secure us from error, main- 
taining that habit (dve8ifeoGar) was also necessary. 


| (Suidas and Diog. Laert. 2. c.; Clem. Alex. Strom: 


ii. p. 417 ; Brucker, Hist. Crit. Phil ii. 3; Ritter, 
27) ee 


Oe CANTARUS, fe 
says, that Anniceris (probably the elder of the 
two) was distinguished for his skill as a cha- 


‘rioteer. J 7 [G. E. L. C.] 
- ANNIUS. 1. L. Annius, of Setia, a Roman 
colony, was praetor of the Latins, B. c. 340, at the 
time of the great Latin war. He was sent as am- 
bassador to Rome to demand for the Latins perfect 
equality with the Romans. According to the Ro- 
man story, he dared to say, in the capitol, that he 
defied the Roman Jupiter; and as he hurried 
down the steps of the temple, he fell from the top 
to the bottom, and was taken up dead. (Liv. viii. 
3-6.) | 

z ANNIUS, a freedman, the father of Cn. Fla- 
vius, who was curule aedile in B. c. 304, (Gell. vi. 
9; Liv. ix. 46.) E E 

3. T. ANNIUS, a triumvir for founding colonies 


in Cisalpine Gaul, was obliged by a sudden rising | 


of the Boii to take refuge in Mutina, B. c. 218. 
(Liv. xxi. 25.) | 

4, ANNIUS, a Campanian, who is said to have 
been sent as ambassador to Rome after the battle 
of Cannae, B, C. 216, to demand that one of the 
consuls should henceforth be a Campanian. (Val. 
Max, vi. 4. § 1; Liv. xxiii. 6, 22.) 

‘5. L. Annus, tribune of the plebs, B. c. 110, 
attempted with P. Lucullus to continue in office 
the next year, but was resisted by his other col- 
leagues. (Sall, Jug. 37.) 

6. P. Annrus, tribune of the soldiers, was the 
murderer of M. Antonius, the orator, in B. c. 87, 
and brought his head to Marius. (Val. Max. ix. 2. 
< § 2; Appian, B.C i. 72.) 
-o0 7. C. Annius, sent into Spain by Sulla about 
B.C. 82 against Sertorius, whom he compelled to 
retire to Nova Carthago. (Plut. Sertor. 7.) 

8. Q. ANNIUS, a senator, one of Catiline con- 
‘spirators, B. c. 63. He was not taken with Cethe- 
gus and the others, and we do not know his future 


fate. (Sall: Caz. 17, 50; comp. Q. Cic. de Pet. C 8.) 


A’NNIUS BASSUS. [Bassus.] 
—A’YNNIUS FAUSTUS. [Favsrus,] 
A'NNIUS GALLUS. [Garrus] 

A’NNIUS PO’LLIO. [Porno] =- 

ANSER, a friend of the triumvir M. Antonius, 
and one of the detractors of Virgil. Ovid calls 
him procaw: (Virg. Hel. ix. 36; Serv. ad loc. et ad 


Eel. vii, 21; Prop. ii. 25. 84; Ov. Trist. ti, 435 5 


Cic. Philipp. xiii. 5; Weichert, Poetar. Lat. Reli- 
quiae, p. 160, &c., Lips. 1830.) | 


ANTAEA (‘Avraia), a surname of ‘Demeter, 


à 


Rhea, and Cybele, probably signifies a goddess 


whom man may approach in prayers. (Orph. Hymn. 
40.1; Apollon. i. 11415 Hesych. s. v.) | [L.8.] 
 ANTAEUS (Avraios). 1, A son of Poseidon 
and Ge, a mighty giant and wrestler in Libya, 
whose strength was invincible so long as he re- 
mained in contact with his mother earth. The 
strangers who came to his country were compelled 
to wrestlé with him ; the conquered were slain, and 
out of their skulls he built a house to Poseidon. 
Heracles discovered the source of his strength, 


‘lifted him up from the earth, and crushed him in 
the air. (Apollod. ii. 5. § 11; Hygin. Fab, 313] 
~Diod. iv. 173 Pind. Isthm. iv. 87, &c:; Lucan, 
Pharsal. iv. 590, &c.; Juven. iii. 89; Ov. Id, 897.) 
: - The- tomb of Antaeus (A ntaed collis), which formed | drive- th vishing i ; Fada ase tie 
a moderate hill in the shape of aman stretched out | he seized Conon, on the pretext that he had un-. 
at full length, was shewn near the town of Tingis | duly used the king’s forces for the extension of . 
in Mauretania down to a late period (Strab. xvii. | 
p.829; P, Mela, iii. 10, § 35, &c.), and it was be- |. 


ANTALCIDAS, 


filled up again. Sertorius is said to have opened 
the grave, but when he found the skeleton of sixty 
cubits in length, he was struck with horror and had 
it covered again immediately. (Strab. le; Plut. 
Sertor. 9.) | DEE 

2. A king of Irasa, a town in the territory of 
Cyrene, who was sometimes identified by the an- 
cients with the giant Antaeus. He had a daughter 
Alceis or Barce, whom he promised to him who 
should conquer in the foot race. The prize was 
won by Alexidamus. (Pind. Pyth. ix. 183, &c., 
with the Schol.) A third personage of this name 
occurs in Virg. Aen. x. 56]. | £82] 

ANTA’GORAS (Avraryépas), of Rhodes, a _ 
Greek epic poet who flourished about the year 
B. c. 270, He wasa friend of Antigonus Gonatas 
and a contemporary of Aratus. (Paus. i. 2. § 3; 
Plut. Apophth. p. 182, E, Sympos. iv. p. 668, c.) 
He is said to have been very fond of good living, — 
respecting which Plutarch and Athenaeus (viii. — 
p. 340, &c.) relate some facetious anecdotes, 
Antagoras wrote an epic poem entitled Thebais. 
(OnSats, Vita Arati, pp. 444, 446, ed, Buhle.) 
This poem he is said to have read to the Boeotians, 
to whom it appeared so tedious that they could not 
abstain from yawning. (Apostol. Proverb. Cent. 
v. 82; Maxim. Confess. ii. p.580, ed. Combefisius. ) 
He also composed some epigrams of which speci- . 
mens are still extant. (Diog. Laert. iv. 265. 
Anthol, Graec. ix. 147.) ee 

ANTA/LCIDAS (AvroAxiéas), the Spartan, — 
appears to have been one of the ablest politicians 
ever called forth by the emergencies of his country, 
an apt pupil of the school of Lysander, and, like —— 
him, thoroughly versed in the arts of courtly diplo~ 
macy. His father’s name, as we learn from Plu- 
tarch (Artax. p: 1022, a.), was Leon-—the same, 
possibly, who is recorded by Xenophon (Hell. ii. 


8. § 10) as Ephor évuyos in the fourteenth year 


of the Peloponnesian war. At one of the most. 


critical periods for Sparta, when, in addition toa = 


strong confederacy against her of Grecian states 


assisted by Persian money, the successes of Phare 


nabazus and Conon and the restoration of the long 
walls of Athens appeared to threaten the re-esta- 
blishment of Athenian dominion, Antalcidas was 


selected as ambassador to Tiribazus, satrap of 9. 


western Asia, to negotiate through hima peace for 
Sparta with the Persian king, B. ¢. 393. (Hell. iv. 


8. §12.) Such a measure would of course deprive © 
Athens and the hostile league of their chief ree =. 
sources, and, under the pretext of general peace > 


and independence, might leave Sparta at liberty to 
consolidate her precarious supremacy among the 
Greeks of Europe. .The Athenians, alarmed. at- 


this step, also despatched an embassy, with Conon. | 


at its head, to counteract the efforts of Antalcidas, 


and deputies for the same purpose accompanied  — a 


them from Thebes, Argos, and Corinth... In con- 
sequence of the strong opposition made by these 
states, Tiribazus did not venture to close with — 
Sparta without authority from Artaxerxes, but he 


secretly furnished Antalcidas with money fora _ 
navy, to harass the Athenians and their allies, and. 
-drive them into. wishing for the peace. Moreover, 


Athenian dominion, and threw him into prison. 
[Conon.] Tiribazus was detained at court by the 


G SAE Foe 
lieved that whenever a portion of the earth cover- 
ing it was taken away, it rained until the hole was 


of him, he returned to Abydus, where he hoped to 


assumption of imperial majesty, ran thus: “ Arta- 


= the Athenians, But whichever party receives not 


OTRO oo y ANTALOIDAS, oe Be TEI ANTANDER. | ee 

< king, to whom he had gone to give a report of his | this peace, against them will I war, with such as 
‘measures, and was superseded for a time in his accede to these terms, both by land and by sea, 
satrapy by Struthas, a warm friend of Athens, | both with ships and with money.” (Hell, v.1. 

The war therefore continued for some years; but | § 31.) To these terms all the parties concerned 
in B.c. 888 the state of affairs appeared to give | readily acceded, if we except a brief and ineffectual _ 

promise of success if a fresh negotiation with Per- | delay on the part of Thebes and the united govern- 
‘sia were attempted. Tiribazus had returned to | ment.of Argos and Corinth (Zell. v, 1. $ 32—34); 
and thus was concluded, B. c. 387, the famous 


' his former government, Pharnabazus, the opponent £ í 
of Spartan interests, had gone up to the capital to | peace of Antalcidas, so called as being the fruit of 


- marry Apama, the king’s daughter, and had en- 
trusted his government to Ariobarzanes, with 
whom Antalcidas had a connexion of hospitality 
(&évos èx wadaod). Under these circumstances, 
-Antalcidas was once more sent to Asia both as 
commander of the fleet (vavapxos), and ambassador. 
(Hell, v. 1. § 6,28.) On his arrival at Ephesus, 
he gave the charge of the squadron to Nicolochus, 
as his lieutenant (éricroAevs), and sent him to aid 
Abydus and keep Iphicrates in check, while he 
himself went to Tiribazus, and possibly proceeded 
with him* to the court of Artaxerxes on the more 
_ important business of his mission. In this he was ; 
completely successful, having prevailed on the king | (B. ©. 371) absent on another mission to Persia, 
to aid Sparta in forcing, if necessary, the Athenians | Might this have been with a view to the negotia- 
and their allies to accede to peace on the terms | tion of peace in Greece (see Hell. vi. 3), and like- 
which Persia, acting under Spartan. influence, | wise have been connected with some alarm at the 
_ should dictate. On his return however to the sea- | probable interest of Timotheus, son of Conon, at 
coast, he received intelligence that Nicolochus was | the Persian court? (See Diod. xv. 50; Dem. 
blockaded in the harbour of Abydus by Iphicrates | e. Zimozh. p. 1191; Thirlwall, vol. v. p. 63.) Plu- 
and Diotimus. He accordingly proceeded by land | tarch again (Ages. p. 613, e.) mentions, as a state- 
to Abydus, whence he sailed out with the squad- | ment of some persons, that at the time of the in- 
ron by night, having spread a report that the | vasion of Laconia by Epaminondas, B. c. 369, 
 Chalcedonians had sent to him for aid. Sailing | Antalcidas was one of the ephors, and that, fearing 
northward, he stopped at Percope, and when the | the capture of Sparta, he conveyed his children for — 
Athenians had passed that place in fancied pursuit | safety to Cythera. The same author informs us ` 


provided for the interests of Sparta, is beyond a 
doubt (Hell. v. 1. § 86); that it was cordially 
cherished by most of the other Grecian states as a 
sort of bulwark and charter of freedom, is no less 
certain. (Hell. vi. 3. $$ 9, 12,18, vi. 5. § 2; Paus. 
ix. 1.) On the subject of the peace, see Thirlwall, 
Gr, Hist. vol. iv. p. 445; Mitford, ch. 25. sec. 7, 
ch. 27. sec. 2. i 
Our notices of the rest of the life of Antalcidas 
are scattered and doubtful. From a passing allu- 
sion in the speech of Callistratus the Athenian 
(Hell. vi. 3. $ 12), we learn that he was then 


Persf for supplies after the defeat at Leuctra, B. c. 
371, and was coldly and superciliously received by 
the king. If, considering the general looseness of 
statement which pervades this portion of Plutarch, 
it were allowable to set the date of this mission 
after the invasion of 869, we might possibly con- 
nect with it the attempt at pacification on the side 
of Persia in 368, (Hell. vii. 1.§ 27; Diod. xv. 70.) 
This would seem indeed to be inconsistent with | 
Plutarch’s account of the treatment of Antalcidas 
by Artaxerxes; but that might perhaps be no 
overwhelming objection to our hypothesis. (See, 
however, Thirlwall, vol. v. p. 125, and note.) If | 
the embassy in question took place immediately 
after the battle of Leuctra, the anecdote (Ages. 
613, e.) of the ephoralty of Antalcidas in 369 of © 
course refutes what Plutarch (Avtar. 1022, d.) 
would have us infer, that Antalcidas was driven to. 
suicide by his failure in Persia and the ridicule of 
his enemies. But such a story is on other grounds 
intrinsically improbable, and savours much of the 
„period at which Plutarch wrote, when the conduct, 
of some later Romans, miscalled Stoics, had served. 
to give suicide the character of a fashionable re- 
source in cases of distress and perplexity. [E. E.] 
ANTANDER (“Avravipos), brother of Agatho- 
eles, king of Syracuse, was a commander of the- 
troops sent by the Syracusans to the relief of Cro- 
tona. when besieged by the Brutii in zB. c. 317. 
During his brother’s absence in Africa (B. c. 310), 
he was left together with Erymnon. in command. ot. 
Syracuse, and wished to surrender it to Hamilcar 
He appears, however, to have still retained, or at. 
least regained, the confidence of Agathocles, for he - 
is mentioned afterwards as the instrument of his- 


_ be strengthened by a reinforcement of twenty ships 
"from Syracuse and Italy. But hearing that Thra- 
- sybulus (of Colyttus, not the hero of Phyle) was 
advancing from Thrace with eight ships to join the 
. Athenian fleet, he put out to sea, and succeeded 
by a stratagem in capturing the whole squadron. 
(ell. v.1. § 25-275. Polyaen. ii. 4, and Schneider 
-în loe: Xen.) He was soon after joined by the ex- 
pected ships from Sicily and Italy, by the fleet of 
all the Ionian towns of which Tiribazus was mas- 
ter, and even by some which Ariobarzanes fur- 
- nished from the satrapy of Pharnabazus. Antal- 
cidas thus commanded the sea, which, together 
with the annoyance to which Athens was exposed 
from Aegina (Hell. v. 1. 1—24), made the Athe- 
- nians desirous of peace. The same wish being also 
-strongly felt by Sparta and Argos (see the several 
- Teasons'in Xen. Hell, v. 1. § 29), the summons of- 
 Tintbazus for a congress of deputies from such. 
states as might be willing to listen to the terms 
proposed by the king, was gladly obeyed by all, 
< and the satrap then read to them the royal decree. 
-This famous document, drawn up with a sufficient 


Xerxes the king thinks it just that the cities in 
Asia should belong to himself, as well as the is- 
-lands Clazomenae and Cyprus; but that the other 
< o Grecian cities, both small and great, he should 
` leave independent, except Lemnos and Imbros and 
Scyros; and that these, as of old, should belong to 


ne : If we may infer as much from the expression. 
_ Which Xenophon afterwards uses (v. i. 25), ʻO òè 
`  'Avrarriðas Karéén èv perà Tipe6dg Ov, Ke Te Ae 


his masterly diplomacy. That the peace effectually ` 


(Artax. p. 1022, d.), that Antalcidas was sent to- ey 


“ANTENOR: eee. d ANTH BAS o ae 2188 
Drother’s cruelty. (Diod. xix. 3, xx. 16, 72.) | an Athenian sculptor, made the first bronze statues 
Antander was the author of an historical work, | of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, which the Athe- 
which Diodorus quotes. (He. xxi. 12, p. 492, ed. | nians set up in the Cerameicus. (B. c. 509.) These 
Wess.) ae | statues were carried off to Susa by Xerxes, and 

ANTEIA (‘Avrea), a daughter of the Lycian their place was supplied by others made. either by 
king lobates, and wife of Proetus of Argos, by Callias or by Praxiteles. After the conquest of 
whom she became the mother of Maera. (Apollod. | Persia, Alexander the Great sent the statues back 
ii. 2. § 1; Hom. Z4 vi. 160; Eustath, ad Hom. p. | to Athens, where they were again set up in the 
1688.) The Greek tragedians eall the wife of | Cerameicus. (Paus. i. 8. § 5; Arrian. Anab. iii. 
Proetus Stheneboea. Respecting her love for | 16, vii. 19; Plin. xxxiv. 9; 2b. 19. § 10; Böckh, 
Bellerophontes, see BELLEROPHONTES, [L. S.] | Corp. Inserip. ii. p. 340.) The return of the 

ANTELAS or ANTIAS (Avrefas or ’Avrias), | statues is ascribed by Pausanias (2. c.) to one of 
one of the three sons of Odysseus by Circe, from | the Antiochi, by Valerius Maximus (ii. 10, ext. 
whom the town of Anteia in Italy was believed to | § 1) to Seleucus; but the account of Arrian, that — 
have derived its name. (Dionys. Hal. i. 72; Steph. | they were returned by Alexander, is to be pre~ - 
Byz. s v. “Avrei ) [L.S.] ferred. (See also Meursii Pisistrat, 14.)  [P.S.] 

P. ANTEIUS was to have had the province of | ANTE’NOR (Avrývwp), a Greek writer of un- 
Syria in A.D. 56, but was detained in the city by | certain date, wrote a work upon the history ofCrete, 
Nero. He was hated by Nero on account of his | which on account of its excellence was called | 
intimacy with Agrippina, and was thus compelled | Aé\ra, inasmuch as, says Ptolemy Hephaestion 
to put an end to his own life in a. D. 57. (Tac. | (ap. Phot. Cod. 190, p. 151, b. Bekk.), the © 

` Ann, xiii. 22, xvi. 14.) | Cretans called that which is good AéArov, (Aelian, 

ANTENOR (Avrijvep), a Trojan, a son of | A. N. xvii. 85; Plut. de Mal. Herod. c. 32.) 
Aesyetes and Cleomestra, and husband of Theano,| ANTENO’RIDES (Avryvoptdys), a patronymic 
by whom he had many children. (Hom. JZ. vi. | from Antenor, and applied to his sons and descend- — 
398;. Eustath. ad Hom. p. 349.) According to the | ants. (Virg. den. vi. 484; Hom. I xi. 221.) 
Homeric account, he was one of the wisest among | At Cyrene, where Antenor according to some ac- 

the elders at Troy, and received Menelaus and | counts had settled after the destruction of Troy, 
Odysseus into his house when they came to Troy | the Antenoridae enjoyed heroic honours. (Pind. 

as ambassadors. (Ji. iii. 146, &c., 203, &c.) He | Pyth. v. 108.) ; [L.S] 

also advised his fellow-citizens to restore Helen to| ANTEROS. [Eros.] Sh ae 
Menelaus. (ZL vii. 348, &c.) This is the sub-}| ANTEVORTA, also called. PORRIMA or | 
stance of all that is said about him in the Homeric | PRORSA (Ov. Fast. i. 638; Gell. xvi. 16), toge- = 
-~ poems; but the suggestion contained therein, that | ther with Postvorta, are described either as the  * . 
_ Antenor entertained a friendly disposition towards | two sisters or companions of the Roman goddess €= 
the Greeks, has been seized upon and exaggerated | Carmenta, (Ov. l.¢.; Macrob. Sat.i.7.) - It seems = 
by later writers. Before the Trojan war, he is | to be clear, from the manner in which Macrobius -~ 
said to have been sent by Priam to Greece to claim | speaks of Antevorta and Postvorta, that originally = 
the surrender of Hesione, who had been carried off | they were only two attributes of the one goddess = 
by the Greeks; but this mission was not followed | Carmenta, the former describing her knowledge of 

by any favourable result. (Dares Phryg. 5.) When | the future and the latter that of the past, analogous. 
_ Menelaus and Odysseus came to Troy, they would | to the two-headed Janus. - But that in later times 000. 
have been killed by the sons of Priam, had it not | Antevorta and Postvorta were regarded as two dis- ` 
been for the protection which Antenor afforded them. 
(Dict. Cret, i. 11.) Just before the taking of Troy 
_ his friendship for the Greeks assumes the character | 
of treachery towards his own country; for when 


yee 
‘this is not precisely correct, since he lived. bals 


 ANTHES. 


the period when comedy assumed. its proper form. 


it is well observed by Bode (Dram. Dichtkunst. 


i. p. 16), that Antheas, with his comus of phallo- 

; phori, stands in. the same relation to comedy as 
‘Avion, with his dithyrambic chorus, to tragedy. 
» (See also Dict. of Ant. s.v. Comoedia.) [P. S] 

ANTHEDON. [AnTEHAS.] 

ANTHEIA (“Av@ea), the blooming, or the 
friend of flowers, a surname of Hera, under which 
she had a temple at Argos. Before this temple 
was the mound under which the women were þu- 
= ried who had come with Dionysus from the Aegean 
| islands, and had fallen in a content with the Ar- 

gives and Perseus. (Paus. ii. 22. § 1.) Antheia 
was used at Gnossus as a surname of Aphrodite. 
(Hesych. s. v.) [L. S] 
ANTHE'LII CAvOfr01 Saiwoves), certain di- 
vinities whose images stood before the doors of 
houses, and were exposed to the sun, whence they 
derived their name. (Aeschyl. Agam. 580; Lobeck, 
ad Soph. Ajac. 805.) | ÎL. S.] 

ANTHE'MIUS, emperor of the West, remark- 
able for his reign exhibiting the last effort of the 
Eastern empire to: support the sinking fortunes of 
the Western. He was the son of Procopius, and 
‘son-in-law of the emperor Marcian, and on Ricimer 
applying to the eastern emperor Leo for a successor 
to Majorian in. the west, he was in a. D. 467 
named for the office, in which he was confirmed 
= at Rome. His daughter was married to Ricimer ; 
- but a quarrel arising between Anthemius and 

` Ricimer, the latter acknowledged Olybrius as em- 
o peror, and laid siege to Rome, which he took by 

< storm in 478. Anthemius perished i in the assault, 


x His private life, which seems to have been good, 


-is given in the panegyric upon him by Sidonius 
Apollonius, whom he patronized ; his public life in 
Jormandes (de Reb. Get. c. 45), Marcellinus (Chron.), 


and Theophanes (p. 101). See Gibbon, Decline 


and Fall e. 36. TAeP. 8.] 

- ANTHE'MIUS CPAvOeui0s), an. eminent mathe- 
matician and architect, born at Tralles, in Lydia, 
in the sixth century ‘after Christ. His father’s 
name was ae who was a physician (Alex. 
Trall. iv. 1, p. 198); one of his brothers was the. 
celebrated ” Alexander Trallianus ; and Agathias 


mentions (Hist, v. p. 149), that his three other 


brothers, Dioscorus, Metrodorus, and Olympius, 
were each eminent in their several professions. 
He was one of the architects employed by the 
emperor Justinian in the building of the church of 
St. Sophia, a. D. 532 (Procop. i in Combefis. Manip. 
Rerum: CPol. p. 284; Agath. Hist. v. p. 149, 
&e.; Du Cange, C'Polis Christ. lib. iit. pe IL: 

Anselm. Bandur. ad Antig. CPot. p. 772), and 
to him. Eutocius dedicated. his Commentary on 
= the Conica of Apollonius. A fragment of one of 
his mathematical works was published at Paris, 
Ato by M: Dupuy, 1777, with the title “ Frag- 


ment d'un Ouvrage Grec d’Anthemius | sur des 


© Paradoxes de Mécanique;’ revu et corrigé sur 


| quatre Manuscrits, avec une Traduction Françoise 
et des Notes,” It is also to be found in the forty- | 


second yolume of the Hist. de l'Acad. des Inser. 
E 1e pp. 72, 892—451. [W. A. G.] 
~ ANTHERMUS, sculptor. [Burdnvs:] | 
 ANTHES (“AvOns), probably only another form 
of Anthas, It occurs in Stephanus Byzantius, 
who calls him the founder of Anthane in Laconia; 


PR $ and in Plutarch (Quaest, Gr 19) who Faye 85 that 


ANTIAS. 


. tie island of Calauria was originally called, after ae 
him, Anthedonia. 


| L: §. | 
ANTHEUS (‘Av6eus), the blooming, a aL l 
of Dionysus. (Paus. vii. 21. § 2.) Anthius, a sur- 
name which Dionysus bore at Athens, is probably 
only a different form for Antheus. (Paus. i. 31. $2.) 


| There are also two fabulous personages of this- 


name. (Hygin. Fab. 157; Virg. Aen, i. 181, 510, 
xii. 443.) [L. S.J 
ANTHEUS, a Greek sculptor of considerable 
reputation, though not of first-rate excellence, 
flourished about 180 B. c. (Plin. xxxiv. 19, where 
Aniheus is a correction for the common reading 
Anitaeus.) [P. 8.] 
ANTHIA/NUS (ANTHUS ?), FURIUS, a 
Roman. jurisconsult, of uncertain date. He was 
probably not later than Severus Alexander. He 
wrote a work upon the Edict, which i in the Floren- 
tine Index to the Digest is entitled bépos edleroy 
Bi6Ala mérte, but there are only three extracts 
made from it in the Digest, and all of these are 
taken from the first book. This has led many to 
hold that the compilers of the Digest possessed 
only an imperfect copy of his work. (P. I. Besier, 
Diss. de Furio Anihiano, J. C. ejusque fragmentis, 
Lug. Bat. 1803.) [J. T. G.] 
A/NTHIMUS (‘Av6luos), bishop of Trapezus 
in Pontus, was made patriarch of Constantinople 
by the influence of the empress Theodora (a. D. 
535), and about the same time was drawn over to 
the Eutychian heresy by Severus. Soon after his 
election to the patriarchate, Agapetus, the bishop. 
of Rome, came to Constantinople; and obtained 
from the emperor Justinian a sentence of deposi- — 
tion against Anthimus, which was confirmed by a 
synod held at Constantinople under Mennas, the 
successor of Anthimus. (a. D. 536; Novell. 42; 
Mansi, Nova Collect. Concil. viii. pp. 821, 869, 
1149-1158; Labbe, v.; AGAPETUS.) Some frag- 
ments of the debate between Anthimus and Aga- 
petus in the presence of Justinian are preserved in — 
the Acts of the Councils. [P.S] -- 
ANTHIPPUS (“Av@urmos), a Greek comic poet, 
a play of whose is cited by Athenaeus (ix. p. 403), 
where, however, we ought perhaps to read Avait- 
TH. [ ANAXIPPUS,] [Ps Ses * 
ANTHUS (‘Avéos), a son of Autonous and 
Hippodameia, who was torn to pieces by the horses 


of his father, and was metamorphosed into a bird 


which imitated the neighing of a horse, but always 
fled from the sight of a horse. (Anton. Lib. 7; 
Plin. H. N. x. 57.) [L. S] 
A'NTIA GENS, of which the cognomens are 
BRISO and Resto, seems to have been of con- 
siderable antiquity. The only person of this name, 
who has no cognomen, is Sp. ANTIUS. 
ANTIANEIRA CAvridvepa). 1. The mother | 
of the Argonaut Idmon by Apollo. (Orph. Arg. 
187.) The scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (i. 
129), however, calls Asteria the mother of Idmon. 
2. A daughter of Menelaus, and mother of the 
Argonauts Eurytus and Echiones, whom she bore | 


to Hermes. ae Pao i 56; Hygin. Fab. 


14, y [L. S. T 
CÂ'NTIAS, a cognomen. of the Valeria G 


. “derived from the Roman colony of- Antium: 


1. L; VALERIUS ANTIaS; was sent with five- 
ships in B. c, 215 to convey to Rome the Cartha- 


‘ginian ambassadors, who had been captured by the. 


Romans on their way to ‘Philip: o of : Macedonia, 
(Liv. xxiii. 34. ) : = 


Tens, 


a = ANTICLEIDES. Ae 
9. Q: VaLeRIus Antias, the Roman historian, 
was either a descendant of the preceding, or de- 
rived the surname of Antias from his being a 
native of Antium, as Pliny states. (27. N. Praef.) 
He was a contemporary of Quadrigarius, Sisenna, 
and Rutilius (Vell. Pat. ii. 9), and lived in the 
former half of the first century before Christ. 
Krause, without mentioning his authority, states 
that Antias was praetor in A. U.C. 676. (B. c. 68.) 
He wrote the history of Rome from the earliest 
period, relating the stories of Amulius, Rhea Silvia 
and the like, down to the time of Sulla. The 
latter period must have been treated at much 
greater length than the earlier, since he spoke of 
the quaestorship of Ti. Gracchus (B. c. 137)as early 
as in the twelfth book (or according to some read- 
ings in the twenty-second), and the work extended 
to seventy-five books at least. (Gell. vii, 9.) | 
Valerius Antias is frequently referred to by 
Livy, who speaks of him as the most lying of all 
the annalists, and seldom mentions his name with- 
out terms of reproach. (Comp. iii. 5, xxvi. 49, 
xxxvi. 38.) Gellius (vi. 8, vii. 19) too mentions 
cases in which the statements of Antias are op- 
posed to those of all other writers, and there can 
be little doubt that Livy’s judgment is correct. 
Antias was in no difficulty about any of the par- 
ticulars of the early history : he fabricated the most 
circumstantial narratives, and was particularly dis- 
tinguished by his exaggerations in numbers. 
Plutarch seems to have drawn much of his early 
-history from him, and Livy tæ appears to have de- 
rived many of his statements from the same source, 
_ though he was aware of the untrustworthiness of 
his authority. It is rather curious that Cicero 
never refers to Valerius Antias. (Comp. Niebuhr, 
Hist. of Rome, i. pp. 237, 501, 525, &e., ii. p. 9, 
n. 570, iii. pp. 124, 358; Krause, Vitae et Fragm. 
vet. Historic. Latin. p. 266, &c.) 
 ANTICLEI’A (AvrixAea), a daughter of Au- 
tolycus, wife of Laertes, and mother of Odysseus. 
(Hom. Od. xi. 85.) According to Homer she died 
of grief at the long absence of her son, who met her 
and spoke with her in Hades. (Od. xv. 356, &c., 


xi. 202, &c.) According to other traditions, she 


put an end to her own life after she had heard a 
report of the death of her son. (Hygin. Fab. 243,) 
Hyginus (fab. 201) also states, that previous to 
her marrying Laertes, she lived on intimate terms 
with Sisyphus; whence Euripides (Jphig. Aul. 524) 
calls Odysseus a son of Sisyphus. (Comp. Sophocl. 
Phil. 4173. Ov. Met. xiii. 82; Serv. ad Aen. vi. 
529.) It is uncertain whether this Anticleia is the 
same as the one whose son Periphetes was killed 
oy Theseus. Of this Periphetes she was the mother 
by Hephaestus or by Poseidon. (Apollod. iii. 16. 
-$ l; Paus. ii. 1. § 4; Hygin. Fab. 38.) Another 
mythical personage of this name, who married 


Machaon, the son of Asclepius, is mentioned by 
| Re ee 


ANTICLEIDES (’AvrucaclSns), of Athens 


(Athen. xi. p. 446, c.), lived after the time of 
Alexander the Great (Plut, Alex. 46), and is fre- 


quently referred to by later writers. He wrote, 1. 


Tepi Néorwy, containing an account of the return. 
of the Greeks from their ancient ‘expeditions. 
(Athen. iv. p; 157, £, ix. p.884, diy £i- p. 466, c.) | 
Anticleides’ statement about the Pelasgians, which | 
Strabo (y. p. 221) quotes, is probably taken from 
2. Anaad, an account. 


— of Delos, (Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod. i. 1207, 1289.) | Mnzmon.] One of his works is quoted by Caelius _ : 7 


the work on the Néorou. 


“Meineke, i, p. 416.) 


‘§§ 27, 28.) a . ae 
ANTI/GENES (’Avreyévys). 1. A general of © 


Bibl. Graec. iti, p. 84, vi. p. 855.) 


ANTIGENES. | 185. 


3. ’Efnynticds, appears to have been a sort of 
Dictionary, in which perhaps an explanation of 


those words and phrases was given which occurred 
in the ancient stories. (Athen. xi. p. 478, b. c.) 4. 
Tepl "AAetdvSpov, of which the second book is 
quoted by Diogenes Laërtius. (viii. 11; comp. Plut. 
Alex. l.c.) Whether these works were all written. 
by Anticleides of Athens, cannot be decided with — 
certainty. oe, ie ? £ | 
ANTI'CRATES (Avtixpdrns), a Spartan who, | 


according to Dioscourides (ap. Plut. Ages. 35), 


killed Epaminondas at the battle of Mantineia.. 
The descendants of Anticrates are said to have 
been called Mayarpiwves by the Lacedaemonians, 
on account of his having struck Epaminondas with 
a paxaioa (Plut. 2 c), but Pausanias (viii. 11. 
§ 4) mentions Machaerion, a Lacedaemonian or 
Mantinean, to whom this honour was ascribed by 
some, Others attribute it to Gryllus, the son of . 
Xenophon. [GRYLLUS] be 
_ ANTIDAMAS, or ANTIDAMUS, of Hera- 
cleia, wrote in Greek a history of Alexander the- 
Great and moral works, which are referred. to by 
Fulgentius. (s.v. Vespillones, fabre.) aes 
ANTIDO’RUS (‘AvrlSwpos), of Lemnos, de- 
serted to the Greeks in the battle of Artemisium, 
and was rewarded by the Athenians by a piece of 
ground in Salamis. (Herod. viii. 11.) | 
ANTI'DOTUS (Ay7idoros), an Athenian comic | 
poet, of whom we know nothing, except that he 
was of the middle comedy, which is evident from | 
the fact that a certain play, the ‘Opola, is ascribed 
both to him and to Alexis. (Athen. xiv. p. 642.) 
We have the titles of two other plays of his, and 
it is thought that his name ought to be restored in 
Athenaeus (i. p. 28, e.) and Pollux (vi. 99). i See 
| [P. S: 
ANTI/DOTUS, an encaustie painter, the dis- _ 
ciple of Euphranor, and teacher of Nicias the Athe- 


nian. His works were few, but carefully executed, 


and his colouring was somewhat harsh (severior).: } 
He flourished about 3, c. 336, (Plin. N 40. 
[P S.F 


Alexander the Great, also served under. Philip, — 
and lost an eye at the siege of Perinthus. (B. Ce 


340.) After the death of Alexander he obtained... | 
the satrapy of Susiana, 


He was one of the com- 
manders of the Argyraspids (Dict. of Ant. s. v.), 
and espoused with his troops the side of Eumenes. 
On the defeat of the latter in B. c. 816, Antigenes _ 
fell into the hands of his enemy Antigonus, and- 
was burnt alive by him. (Plut. Alex. 70; Arriah, » 


ap. Phot. p.71, b. Bekk.; Diod. xviii. 62, xix, 12, 
&e., 443 Plat, Hume 18.) o a E a 


2. A Greek historian, who spoke of the Ama- 


zon’s visit to Alexander. (Plut. Alex. 46.) There 7 AES 
(Fabric. =>. 


was a grammarian of the same name. 


ANTI'GENES ("Avreyéyys), the name of at 
least three Greek physicians... 


l. An inhabitant of Chios, mentioned in one of 


‘the spurious letters of Euripides (Eurip. Epist. 2. 
vol. ii, p. 500, ed. Beck), who (if he ever really o 07 
existed) must have lived in the fifth century Bc o -5 
_ 2.One of the followers of Cleophantus, who. o =i 
must have lived about the middle of the third = 
century B. C., as Mnemon, one of his fellow-pupils, < © 4 
is known to have lived in the reign of Ptolemy 

. Euergetes, B. C 247—222. 


[CLEOPHANTUS 3 - 


o o Antigonus Gonatas, 


186 o a ANTIGONE. oe F 


l Aurelianus (De Morb. Acut. ii. 10, p: 46), and hej 


is probably the physician mentioned by Galen 
(Comment. in Hippocr, “ De Nat. Hom.” ii. 6, vol. 
_ xv. p. 136), together with several others who lived 
~- about-that time, as being celebrated anatomists. 
8. One of Galen’s contemporaries at Rome in 
the second ‘century after Christ, who was a pupil 
of Quintus and Marinus, and had an extensive 
(De Praenot. ad Posth. c. 3. vol. xiv. p. 613) 
of their differing in opinion as to the probable 
- result of the illness of the philosopher Eudemus. 
(Le Clere, Hist. de la Méd.; Fabricius, Biblioth. 
Gr. vol. xiii. p. 63, ed. vet.; Haller, Biblioth. 
Medic. Pract. tom. i.) ' [W.A.G.] 
~  ANTIGE'NIDAS (Avreyevidas), a Theban, 
the son of Satyrus or Dionysius, was a celebrated 
flute-player, and also á poet. He lived in the time 
of Alexander the Great. (Suidas and Harpocrat. 
s.v.; Plut. de Alex. fort. p. 355, a de Music. p. 
1138, a; Cic. Brut. 50; Bode, Gesch. de lyrisch. 
Dichthunst d. Hellenen, ii, p. 321, &c.) His two 
daughters, Melo and Satyra, who followed the pro- 
fession of their father, are mentioned in an epigram 
in the Greek Anthology. (v. 206.) 
 ANTIGNO/'TUS. [Anriconus, sculptor.] 
ANTIGONE ('Avriyóvn). 1. A daughter of 
Oedipus by his mother Jocaste. She had two bro- 
thers, Eteocles and Polyneices, and a sister Ismene. 
In the tragic story of Oedipus Antigone appears as 
a noble maiden, with a truly heroic attachment to 
- her father and brothers. When Oedipus, in des- 
pair at the fate which had driven him to murder his 
. father, and commit incest with his mother, had put 
-> -out his eyes, and was obliged to quit Thebes, he 
- went to Attica guided and accompanied by his 
attached daughter Antigone. (Apollod. iii. 5. § 8, 
&c,), She remained with him till he-died in Colo- 
nus, and then returned to Thebes. Haemon, the 
son of Creon, had, according to Apollodorus, died 
before this time; but Sophocles, to suit his own 
- tragic purposes, represents him as alive and falling 
in love with Antigone. 
quently, who had been expelled by his brother 
Eteocles, marched against Thebes (in the war of 
the Seven), and the two brothers had fallen in 
single combat, Creon, who now succeeded to the 


and ‘lucrative. practice. Galen gives an account 


throne, issued an edict forbidding, under heavy 


penalties, the burial of their bodies, While every 


T Demetrius I. (Polioreetes), k. of Macedonia, 
Died B. c 283. Married — T 
Deh en vi... Phila, dof Antipater. 


2. Eurydice, widow of Ophellas, 


3. Deidameia, d. of Aeacides. 
4, An Illyrians 


5. Ptolemais, d. of Ptolemy Soter, 3 


6, Lamia, an Hetaira, 


} ee ee 
k. of Macedonia, == Married 
Died Bc. 239. Married | 
id. Phila, d. of Seleucus = 

Nicator. ge 
rhe Se 


Q 


es 2, 


one else submitted to this impious command, Anti 


When Polyneices, subse- 


Antigonus, died B. c. 301. Married Stratonice, 
daughter of Corrhaeus. | 


- Corrabus, 


1, Seleucus. Pais 
2. Antiochus, 


“ANTIGONIDAE, 


gone alone defied the tyrant, and buried the body. 
of Polyneices. According to Apollodorus (iii, 7, 
§ 1), Creon had her buried alive in the same tomb 
with her brother. According to Sophocles, she 
was shut up in a subterraneous cave, where she 
killed herself, and Haemon, on hearing of her 
death, killed himself by her side; so that Creon too 
received his punishment. A different account of 
Antigone is given by Hyginus. (Fab. 72.) Aes- 
chylus and Sophocles made the story of Antigone 
the subject of tragedies, and that of the latter, one 
of the most beautiful of ancient dramas, is still 
extant. Antigone acts a part in other extant dra- 
mas also, as in the Seven against Thebes of Aes- 
chylus, in the Oedipus in Colonus of Sophocles, 
and in the Phoenissae of Euripides. | 

2. A daughter of Eurytion of Phthia, and wife 
of Peleus, by whom she became the mother of 
Polydora. When Peleus had killed Eurytion 
during the chace, and fled to Acastus at Toleus, he 
drew upon himself the hatred of Astydameia, the 
wife of Acastus. [Acasrus.] In consequence of 
this, she sent a calumniatory message to Antigone, 
stating, that Peleus was on the point of marrying 
Sterope, a daughter of Acastus. Hereupon Antigone 
hung herself in despair. (Apollod. iii. 13. § 1-3.) 

3. A daughter of Laomedon and sister of Priam. 
She boasted of excelling Hera in the beauty of her 
hair, and was punished for her presumptuous vanity 
by being changed into a stork. (Ov. Med. vi. 93.) 

4, A daughter of @Pheres, married to Pyremus 
or Cometes, by whom she became the mother of 


the Argonaut Asterion. (Apollon, Rhod. i. 35; 


Orph. Arg. 161; Hygin. Fab. 14.) [L.S] 
ANTIGONE ('Avriyóvn), the daughter of | 
Cassander (the brother of Antipater), was the 


second wife of Ptolemy Lagus, and the mother of k Ae 


Berenice, who married first the Macedonian Philip, 
son of Amyntas, and then Ptolemy Soter: (Droy- | 
sen, Gesch. d. Nachfolger Alexanders, pe 418, &, = | 
and Tab. viii. 3.) Pe Oe ED 
2. The daughter of Berenice by her first bhus- ~ 
band Philip, and the wife of Pyrrhus. - (Plut. 
Pyrrh, 4.) : “es 
ANTIGO/NIDAE, the descendants of Anti- 
gonus, king of Asia. The following genealogical — 
table of this family is taken from Droysen’s Ges- 
chichte der Nachfolger Alexanders. , 


| | 
Philip, died B. c. 306. 


! Demetrius, © 
of Cyrene, o o tn e 
Died B..c. 250 
Married Olympias 
of Larissa. ahi 


Phila. 


ANTIGONUS. _ 


| 


Demetrius II., k. of Halcyoneus. 
Macedonia. Died B. c. 229. | . 
Married 7 


1. Stratonice, d. of Antio- 
chus Soter, 
9. Phthia, d. of Alexander, 
the son of Pyrrhus. . 


|. 


l parititeaneenntn erea 


| 
Apama. 


Died B. c. 179. 


ANTIGONUS. 
i 
} 


Echec 


| 


Antigonus. 


Antigonus Doson, k, of 
Macedonia. Died 8. c. 221. 
Married Phthia, the widow 
of Demetrius IT. 


rates, 


| 
Philip V. king of Macedonia. 


Perseus, k. of Macedonia. 
Conquered by the Romans B. c. 168, 


ANTIVGONUS. (Aprriyovos), a Greek writer 
on the history of Italy. (Fest. s. v. Romam; 
Dionys. Hal. i. 6.) It has been supposed that the 
Antigonus mentioned by Plutarch (Romul. 17) is 
the same as the historian, but the saying there 
quoted belongs to a king Antigonus, and not to the 
historian. [L.S.] | 

ANTI'GONUS (Avriyovos), son of ALEX- 
ANDER, was sent by Perseus, king of Macedonia, 
as ambassador into Boeotia, in B.c. 172, and suc- 
ceeded in inducing the towns of Coroneia, Thebes, 
and Haliartus to remain faithful to the king. 
(Polyb. xxvii. 5.) [L. 8.] 
 ANTI'GONUS (Avriyovos), of ALEXANDRIA, 
= agrammarian who is referred to by Erotian in his 
- Prooemium and his Prenira. 
same person as the Antigonus of whom the Scho- 
Hast on Nicander speaks, and identieal with Anti- 
gonus, the commentator of Hippocrates. (Erotian, 
p13.) | [L. 8.] 

ANTY’GONUS (’Avriyovos), king of Asta, 
surnamed the One-eyed (Lucian, Macrob.11; Plut. 


de Pueror. Educ, 14), was the son of Philip of 


Klymiotis.. He was born about s.c. 382, and was 
one of the generals of Alexander the Great, and in 
the division of the empire after his death (B. c. 
823), he received the provinces of the Greater 
Phrygia, Lycia, and Pamphylia.. Perdiccas, who 


had been appointed regent, had formed the plan of 


obtaining the sovereignty of the whole of Alex- 


ander’s dominions, and therefore resolved upon the 


ruin of Antigonus, who was likely to stand in the 
way of his ambitious projects. Perceiving the 
danger which threatened him, Antigonus fled with 
_ his son Demetrius to Antipater in Macedonia(321); 
but the death of Perdiccas in Egypt in the same 


year put an end to the apprehensions of Antigonus. 


Antipater was now declared regent; he restored to 
Antigonus his former provinces with the addition 
of Susiana, and gave him the commission of carry- 


* 


ing on the war against Eumenes, who would not 


submit te the authority of the new regent. In. 
this war Antigonus was completely successful; he 
-. defeated. Eumenes, and compelled him. to take 

refuge with a small body of troops in Nora, an. 
_ impregnable fortress on the confines of Lycaonia and 
- Cappadocia ; and after leaving this place closely | 
‘invested, he marched into Pisidia, and conquered | 
Alcetas and Attalus, the only generals who still) 
held out against Antipater (Bo, 320). [Ancuras.]. 
The death of Antipater in the following year. 
(8. c. 319) was favourable to. the ambitious views. 


He is perhaps the 


of Antigonus, and almost placed within his reach 
the throne of Asia. Antipater had. appointed Po- 
lysperchon regent, to the exclusion of his own son. 
Cassander, who was dissatisfied with the arrange- 
ment of his father, and claimed the regency for 
himself. He was supported by Antigonus, and 
their confederacy was soon afterwards joined by 
Ptolemy. But they found a formidable rival in 
Eumenes, who was appointed by Polysperchon to 
the command of the troops in Asia. Antigonus 
commanded the troops of the confederates, and the. 
struggle between him and Eumenes lasted for two. 
years. The scene of the first campaign (B. c. 318) . 
was Asia Minor and Syria, of the second (B. c. 317) 
Persia and Media. The contest was at length 
terminated by a battle in Gabiene at the beginning | 
of B. c. 316, in which Eumenes was defeated. He 
was surrendered to Antigonus the next day through. 
the treachery of the Argyraspids, and was put to 
death by the conqueror, rm ee 
Antigonus was now by far the most powerful of 
Alexander’s generals, and was by no means dis- ` 
posed to share with his allies the fruits of his vic-. 
tory. He began to dispose of the provinces as he 
thought fit. He caused Pithon, a general of great. 
influence, to be brought before his council, and 
condemned to death on the charge of treachery, 


and executed several other officers: who shewed 


symptoms of discontent. After taking possession — 


of the immense treasures collected at Ecbatana and 00 0o) 


Susa, he proceeded to Babylon, where he called. 


upon Seleucus to account for the administration of 


the revenues of this province. Such an account, ` 
however, Seleucus refused to give, maintaining that 
he had received the province as a free gift from 
Alexander’s army ; but, admonished by the recent 


fate of Pithon, he thought it more prudent to get. | 


out of the reach of Antigonus, and accordingly left 
Babylon secretly with a few horsemen, and fled to — 


Egypt. 


‘The ambitious projects and great power of Antis 
gonus now led to a general coalition against him, 
consisting of Seleucus, Ptolemy, Cassander, and 
Lysimachus.. The war began in the year 315, ooe. 
“and was carried on with great vehemence and abo 

ternate success-in Syria, Phoenicia, Asia Minor, — 
and Greece. After four years, all parties became = 
exhausted with the struggle, and peace was accord- 
ingly made, in B. c: 811, on condition that the ~~ 
Greek cities should be free, that Cassander should 
Tetain his authority in Europe till Alexander Ace © 
gus came of age, that Lysimachus and Ptolemy o 4. 


This peace, however, did not last more than a. 


<: -pretence that Antigonus had not restored to liberty 


~ der had not sunk so low as this: he sent ambas- 

 -sadors to Seleucus and Ptolemy for assistance, and | 
to give but never did, was the son of Olympias of 
Larissa and Demetrius of Cyrene, who was a.son 


~ to make an immediate diversion in his favour. 1 
of Demetrius Poliorcetes and a brother of Antigos = 


_Antigonus proceeded in person to oppose Lysima- | 
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should keep possession of Thrace and Egypt re- 
spectively, and that Antigonus should have the 
government of all Asia. The name of Seleucus, 
strangely enough, does not appear in the treaty. 


year. Ptolemy was the first to break it, under 


the Greek cities in Asia Minor, and accordingly 
sent a fleet to Cilicia. to dislodge the garrisons of 
Antigonus from the maritime towns. (B. c. 310.) 
Ptolemy was at first successful, but was soon 
deprived of all he had gained by the conquests 
of Demetrius (Poliorcetes), the son of Antigonus, 
Meanwhile, however, the whole of Greece was in the 
power of Cassander, and Demetrius was therefore 
sent with a large fleet to effect a diversion in his 
father’s favour. Demetrius met with little opposi- 
. tion; he took possession of Athens in B. c. 307, 
where he was received with the most extravagant | 
flattery. He also obtained possession of Megara, 
and would probably have become master of the 
whole of Greece, if he had not been recalled by 
his father to oppose Ptolemy, who had gained the 
island of Cyprus. The fleet of Demetrius met that 
of Ptolemy off the city of Salamis in Cyprus, and 
a battle ensued, which is one of the most memora- 
` ble of the naval engagements of antiquity. Pto- 
lemy was entirely defeated (B. c. 306), and Anti- 
gonus assumed in consequence the title of king, 
and the diadem, the symbol of royal power in 
Persia. He also conferred the same title upon 
~ Demetrius, between whom and his father the most 
. cordial friendship and unanimity always prevailed. 
‘The example of Antigonus was followed by Ptole- 
_ my, Lysimachus, and Seleucus, who are from this 
time designated as kings. The city of Antigoneia 
` on the Orontes in Syria was founded by Antigonus 
in the preceding year (B. c. 307). 
Antigonus thought that the time had now come 
for crushing Ptolemy. He accordingly invaded 
Egypt with a large force, but his invasion was as 
‘unsuccessful as Cassander’s had been: he was 
obliged to retire with great loss. (B. c. 306.) He 
next sent Demetrius to besiege Rhodes, which had 
refused to assist him against Ptolemy, and had 
hitherto remained neutral, Although Demetrius 
made the most extraordinary efforts to reduce the 
.. place, he was completely baffled by the energy and 
- perseverance of the besieged; and was therefore 
glad, at the end of a year’s siege, to make peace 
with the Rhodians on terms very favourable to the 
latter. (s.c. 304.) While Demetrius was engaged 
against Rhodes, Cassander had recovered his for- 
mer power in Greece, and this was one reason 
that made Antigonus anxious that his son should 
“make peace with the Rhodians. Demetrius crossed 
over into Greece, and after gaining possession of 
the principal. cities without much difficulty, col- 
lected an assembly of deputies at Corinth (8. c. 


808), which conferred upon him the same title | 


~ that had formerly been bestowed upon Philip and 
. Alexander. He- now prepared to march north- 

wards against Cassander, who, alarmed at his dan- 
~ gerous position, sent proposals of peace to Antigo- 


_nus.. The proud. answer was, “Cassander must | 


yield to the pleasure of Antigonus.” But Cassan- 


induced Lysimachus to invade Asia Minor in order 


| chus, and endeavoured to force him to an engage- 
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ment before the arrival of Seleucus from Upper 
Asia. But in this he could not succeed, and the 
campaign accordingly passed away without a bat- 
tle. (B. c. 802.) During the winter, Seleucus 
joined Lysimachus, and Demetrius came from 
Greece to the assistance of his father. The deci- 
sive battle took place in the following year (B. c. 
301), near Ipsus in Phrygia. Antigonus fell in 


the battle, in the eighty-first year of his age, and 
| Demetrius - 
escaped, but was unable to restore the fortunes of 


his army was completely defeated. 


his house. [Demzrrius.] The dominions of 
Antigonus were divided between the conquerors: 


Lysimachus obtained the greater part of Asia . 


Minor, and Seleucus the countries between the 
coast of Syria and the Euphrates, together with a 
part of Phrygia and Cappadocia. (Diod. lib. xviii. 
xx.3 Plut. Eumenes and. Demetrius;  Droysen, 
Geschichte der Nachfolger Alexanders; Thirlwall’s 
Greece, vol. vil.) 3 | 

The head on the following coin of Antigonus, 
Fröhlich supposes to be Neptune’s, but Eckhel 


thinks that it represents Dionysus, and that the- 


coin was struck by Antigonus after his naval vic- 
tory off Cyprus, in order to shew that he should 
subdue all his enemies, as Dionysus had conquered 
his in India. (Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 118.) 


ANTI/GONUS (‘Avriyovos), of Carystus, is. 


supposed by some to have lived in the reign of 


Ptolemaeus Philadelphus, and by others in that of- 


Kuergetes. Respecting his life nothing is known, 
but we possess by him a work called loropiiy 


mapadétwy cuvaywyy (Historiae Mirabiles), which 


consists for the most part of extracts from the 
“ Auscultationes” attributed to Aristotle, and from 
similar works of Callimachus, Timaeus, and others 
which are now lost. It is only the circumstance 
that he has thus preserved extracts from other and 
better works, that gives any value to this compila- 
tion of strange stories, which is evidently made 


without skill or judgment. It was first edited, 
together with Antoninus Liberalis, by Xylander, ’ 


Basel, 1568, 8vo.. The best editions are those of 
Meursius, Lugd. Bat. 1619, 4to., and of J. Beck- 
mann, Leipzig, 1791, 4to. Antigonus also wrote 
an epic poem entitled "Avrirarpos, of which two 


lines are preserved in Athenaeus. (iii. p. 82.) The- 


Anthologia Graeca (ix. 406) contains an epigram 
of Antigonus. : | fh Sy 


ANTIGONUS ('Avriyovos), of Cuman, in ` 
Asia Minor, a Greek writer on agriculture, who is 
referred to by Pliny (Elench. libb. viii. xiv. xv. 
xvil.), Varro (De He Rust. i. 1), and Columella (i. 
: ve ELST. oO 
-ANTIGONUS DOSON (‘Ayriyovos Adowv), 


1), but whose age is unknown. 


so called because it was said he was always about 


| 
ion 
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nus Gonatas. [ANTIGONIDAE.] On the death 
of Demetrius II., B€. 229, Antigonus was ap- 


pointed guardian of his son Philip, whence he |. 


was sometimes designated by the surname `Eri- 
tpomos. (Athen. vi. p. 251, d.; Liv. xl. 54.) 
He married the widow of Demetrius, and almost 
immediately afterwards assumed the crown in 
his own right. At the commencement of his 
reign he was engaged in wars against the bar- 
barians on the borders of Macedonia, but after- 
wards took an active part in the affairs of Greece. 
He supported Aratus and the Achaean league 
against Cleomenes, king of Sparta, and the Aeto- 
lians, and was completely successful. He defeated 
Cleomenes, and took Sparta, but was recalled to 
Macedonia by an invasion of the Illyrians. He. 
defeated the Illyrians, and died in the same year 
(B. c, 220), after a reign of nine years. Polybius 
speaks favourably of his character, and commends 
him for his wisdom and moderation. He was suc- 
ceeded by Philip. V. (Justin, xxviii. 3, 4; Plut. 
Arat. and Cleom.; Polyb. ii. 45, &c., 70; Niebuhr, 
Kleine Schriften, p. 232, &c.) [ArRatus; CLEO- 
MENES. | : 

ANTIGONUS (Avriyovos), son of Ecuxc- 
RATES, the brother of Antigonus Doson, revealed 
to Philip V., king of Macedonia, a few months 
before his death, B. c. 179, the false accusations of 
his son Perseus against his other son Demetrius, 
in consequence of which Philip had put the latter 
to death. Indignant at the conduct of Perseus, 
Philip appointed Antigonus his successor; but on 
his death Perseus obtained possession of the throne, 
and caused Antigonus to be killed. (Liv. xl. 54- 


ANTI/GONUS GO/NATAS (Ayriyovos To- 
veras), son of Demetrius Poliorcetes and Phila 
(the daughter of Antipater), and grandson of An- 
- tigonus, king of Asia. [Anriconipan.] When 
his father Demetrius was driven out of Mace- 
donia by Pyrrhus, in B. c. 287, and. crossed 
over into. Asia, Antigonus remained in Pelopon- 
nesus; but he did not assume. the title of 
king of Macedonia till after his father’s death | 
in Asia in B.c, 283, It was some years, how- 
ever, before he. obtained possession of his pa- 
ternal dominions. Pyrrhus was deprived of the 
kingdom by Lysimachus (B. c. 286); Lysimachus 
was succeeded by Seleucus (280), who was mur- 
dered by Ptolemy Ceraunus. Ceraunus shortly 
after fell in battle against the Gauls, and during 
the next three years there was a succession of 
claimants to the throne. Antigonus at last ob- 
tained possession of the kingdom in 277, notwith- 
standing the opposition of Antiochus, the son of 
Seleucus, who laid claim to the crown in virtue of 
his father’s conquests. . But he withdrew his. 
claim on the. marriage of his half-sister, Phila, 
with Antigonus. He subsequently defeated the 
Gauls, and continued in possession of his. king- 
- dom till the return of Pyrrhus from Italy in 273, 
who deprived him of the whole of Macedonia, 
with the exception of a few places, He recovered. 


his dominions in the following year (272) on the | 
-perixyomenon,” &c. 


death of Pyrrhus. at Argos, but was again. de- 


prived of them by Alexander, the son of Pyrrhus. | - 


of the country long, and was compelled to retire | 
by the conquests of Demetrius, the brother or: 


son of Antigonus, who now obtained part. of | 
Epeirus in addition to his paternal dominions, He | 


Cass. xlix, 
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of the Achaean league, and died in B. c. 239, at 
the age of eighty, after a reign of forty-four years, 
He was succeeded by Demetrius II. (Plut. Demetr. 
51, Pyrrhus, 26; Justin, xxiv. l, xxv, 1—3, 
xxvi. 2; Polyb. ii. 43, &c.; Lucian, Macrob. c. 11; 
Niebuhr, Kleine Schriften, p. 227, &c.) Antigonus’ 
surname Gonatas is usually derived from Gonnos 
or Gonni in Thessaly, which is supposed to have 
been the place of his birth or education. Niebuhr 
(l.c), however, remarks, that Thessaly did not 
come into his father’s possession till Antigonus 
had grown up, and he thinks that Gonatas is a 
Macedonian word, the same as the Romaic -yovaras, 
which signifies an iron plate protecting the knee, 
and that Antigonus obtained this surname from 
wearing such a piece of defensive armour. | 


COIN OF ANTIGONUS GONATAS. 


ANTI'GONUS (Avriyovos), king of JUDAEA, 
the son of Aristobulus IJ, and the last of the Mac- 
cabees who sat on the royal throne. After his fa- 
ther had been put to death by Pompey’s party, 
Antigonus was driven out of Judaea by Antipater 
and his sons, but was notable to obtain any assist- 


ance from Caesar’s party. 
stored to the throne by the Parthians in B. c. 40. — 
Herod, the son of Antipater, fled to Rome, and 
obtained from the Romans the title of king of 
Judaea, through the influence of Antony. Herod 


now marched against Antigonus, whom he defeated, 


and took Jerusalem, with the assistance of the Roman. 
general Sosius, after a long and obstinate siege. 
Antigonus surrendered himself to Sosius,who hand- 
ed him over to Antony. Antony had him executed 
at Antioch as a common malefactor in B. c. 37. 
(Joseph. Antig. xiv. 13-16, B. J.i. 13, 14; -Dion 
99 


hed Sond O 


Wernsdorf, de Fide Librorum Maccab. p. 24, and. 
Ideler, Chronol. ii. p. 389,.&e.) 000 n A 
ANTI/GONUS (*Avrfyovos), a writer on PAINT- 
ING, mentioned by Diogenes Laértius (vil. 12), is. 
perhaps the same as the sculptor, whom we know ` 
to have written on statuary. = 
. ANTIGONUS, a general of Perseus inthe: 
war with the Romans, was sent- to Aenia to guard 
the coast. (Liv, xliv. 26,82) 55e a a i 
ANTIGONUS, a Greek SCULPTOR; and an — 
eminent writer upon his art, was one of the artists ` 
who represented the battles of Attalus and Eumenes ° 
against the Gauls. (Plin; xxxiv. 19. § 24.) He 
lived, therefore, about 239 B. c., when Attalus I 
king of Pergamus, conquered. the Gauls. . A little — 


further on, Pliny (§ 26) says, “Antigonus et pe- 
rixyomenon, tyrannicidasque supra dictos,” where 


one of the best MSS. has “‘Antignotus et luctatores, - : 


ANTY'GONUS (‘Avrlyoves), a 


+ a BO) 
subsequently attempted to prevent the formation 


He was at length re- — E 


Respecting the difference in:chro- 000 o 
nology between Josephus and Dion Cassius, see = 


EPS si ere 
? a | Greek army) 
Alexander, however, did not retain possession | suRGEON, mentioned by Galen, who must therefore 
have lived in. or before the second century after 
Christ. . (Galen, De Compos, Medicam. sec. Locos, 
di 1, vol. xii. pp. 557, 580.) Marcellus Empiricus © =. 
quotes a physician of the same name, who may 


190 | 


“very possibly be the same person (Mare. Empir. 
De Medicam. c. 8. pp. 266, 267, 274); and Lucian 
mentions an impudent quack named Antigonus, 


who among other things said, that one of his pa- 
tients had been restored to life after having been 
buried for twenty days. (Luc, Philopseudes, §§ 21, 
. 25, 26, vol. iii ed. Tauchn.) [W.A.G.] 
ANTIY/LEON (Artidéwv), a Greek author who 
wrote a work on chronology (Iep! Xpovwv), the 


second book of which is referred to by Diogenes | 


Laërtius. (iti. 3.) Whether he is the same per- 
son as the Antileon mentioned by Pollux (ii. 4, 
151) is uncertain. | [L. S.] 
ANTI'LOCHUS ('Avriàoxos), a son of Nestor, 
‘King of Pylos, by Anaxibia (Apollod: i. 9. § 9), 
or according to the Odyssey (iii. 451), by Eury- 
dice. Hyginus (Feb. 252) states, that as an 
infant he was exposed on mount Ida, and suckled 
by a dog. Heis mentioned among the suitors of 
Helen. (Apollod. iii. 10. § 8.) According to the 
‘Homeric account, he accompanied his father to 
o Troy, but Nestor being advised by an oracle to 
guard his son against an Ethiopian, gave him 
Chalion as his constant attendant. (Eustath. ad 
Hom. p. 1697.) Antilochus appears in the Ho- 
. meric poems as one of the youngest, handsomest, 
< and bravest among the Greeks, and is beloved by 
Achilles. (Od. iit. 112; I. xxiii, 556, 607, xviii. 
16.) He fell at Troy by the hands of Memnon, 
the Ethiopian. (Od. iv. 186, &c., xi. 522; Pind. 
Pyth. vi. 32, &e.) Hyginus, in one passage (Fab. 
112) states that he was slain by Memnon, and in 
another (fad. 113) he makes Hector his conqueror. 
~The remains of Antilochus were buried by the 
side of those of his friends Achilles and Patroclus 
` (Od. xxiv. 78), and in Hades or the island of Leuce 
he likewise accompanied his friends. (Od. xxiv. 
16; Paus. iii. 19. § 11.) Philostratus (Her. iii. 2) 
gives a different account of him. When Nestor 
went to Troy, his son. was yet too young to ac- 
company him; but in the course of the war he 
came to Troy and applied to Achilles to soothe the 
“anger of his father at his unexpected. arrival. 
Achilles was delighted with the beauty and the 
warlike spirit of the youth, and Nestor too was 


proud of his son, and took him to Agamemnon. | 


According to Philostratus, Antilochus was not slain 


by the Ethiopian Memnon, but by a Trojan. of 


that name. Achilles not only avenged his death 
on Memnon, but celebrated splendid funeral games, 


and burnt the head and armour of Memnon on the. 


funeral pyre. (Comp. Bickh, ad Pind. p. 299.) 
_Antilochus was painted by Polygnotus in the Lesche 
of Delphi. (Paus. x. 30. $ 1; 
qe): P | [L. S.] 

< ANTYILOCHUS (Avriaoxos), a Greek histo- 
rian, who wrote an account of the Greek philoso- 
‘phers from the time of Pythagoras to the death of 
Epicurus, whose system he himself adopted. (Clem. 
Alex. Strom. i. p. 133.) He seems to be the same 
as the Antilogus mentioned by Dionysius of Hali- 


carnassus. (De Comp. Verb. 4; comp. Anonym. 
Deseript. Olymp. xlix.) Theodoret (Therap. viii. | 
p..908) quotes an Antilochus as his authority for- 
placing the tomb of Cecrops.on the acropolis of | 
Athens, but as Clemens of Alexandria (Protrept. 
p: 13) and Amobins (ade. Gent. vi. 8) refer for | 
the same fact toa writer of the name of Antiochus, 


there may possibly be an error in Theodoret. [L.S.] 


- ANTIMA’CHIDES, architect. [Anrrstarus.] 
- ANTI'MACHUS (Avriyaxos), a Trojan, who, | 


ANTIMACHUS. oo a o 
when Menelaus and Odysseus came to Troy to ask 
for the surrender of Helen, advised his countrymen 


Philostr. Jeon. ii. | 


- ANTIMACHUS. 


to put the ambassadors to death. (Hom. Ji. xi. 
122, &c., 138, &.) It was Antimachus who 
principally insisted upon Helen not being restored 
to the Greeks. (ZZ xi. 125.) He had three sons, — 
and when two of them, Peisander and Hippolochus, 
fell into the hands of Menelaus, they were both 
put to death. : l 

There are three other mythical personages of 
this name. (Hygin. Fab. 170 ; Schol. ad Pind. 
Isthm. iv. 104; Ov. Met. xii. 460.) = [L. $.] 

ANTI'MACHUS (‘Avripzaxos). 1. Of CLAROS, 
a son of Hipparchus, was a Greek epic and 
elegiac poet. (Cic. Brut. 51; Ov. Trist, i. 6. 1.) 
He is usually called a Colophonian, probably only 
because Claros belonged to the dominion of Colo- 
phon. He flourished during the latter period of 
the Peloponnesian war. (Diod. xiii. 108.) The 
statement of Suidas that he was a disciple of Pan- 
yasis would make him belong to an earlier date, 
but the fact that he is mentioned in connexion 
with Lysander and Plato the philosopher suffi- 
ciently indicates the age to which he belonged, » 
(Plut. Lysand. 18; Proclus, ad Plat. Tim. i. p.28.) 
Plutarch relates that at the Lysandria —for thus 
the Samians called their great festival of the Heraea, 
to honour Lysander—Antimachus entered upon a 
poetical contest with one Nieeratus of Heracleia. 
The latter obtained the prize from Lysander him- 
self, and Antimachus, disheartened by his failure, 
destroyed his own poem. Plato, then a young 
man, happened to be present, and consoled the. 
unsuccessful poet by saying, that ignorance, like 


blindness, was a misfortune to those who laboured — s ; 
The meeting between Antimachus and 
Plato is related differently by Cicero (Z e.) who = 


under it, 


also places it manifestly at a different time and — 
probably also at a different place; for, according to 
him, Antimachus once read to a numerous audience 
his voluminous poem (Thebais), and his hearers 
were so wearied with it, that all gradually left the 
place with the exception of Plato, whereupon the — 
poet said, ‘‘I shall nevertheless continue to read, 
for one Plato is worth more than all the thousands 
of other hearers.” Now an anecdote similar to 
the one related by Cicero is recorded of Antagoras 
the Rhodian [Anracoras], and this repetition of 
the same occurrence, together with other improba- 
bilities, have led Welcker (Der Hpisehe Cyclus, p. 
105, &c.) to reject the two anecdotes altogether as — 


inventions, made either to show the uninteresting 


character of those epics, or to insinuate that, al- 
though they did not suit the taste of the multitude, © 
they were duly appreciated by men of learning | 
and intelligence. | DETA ens 
_. The only other circumstance of the life of Anti- 
machus that we know is, his love for Lyde, who 
was either his mistress or his wife. He followed 
her to Lydia; but she appears to have died. soon- 


after, and the poet returned to Colophon and o 
sought consolation in the composition of an elegy = 
called Lyde, which was very celebrated in an- o 
tiquity. (Athen. xiii. p. 598; Brunck, Analect. i 
p.219.) This elegy, which was very long, con- _ 
sisted of accounts of the misfortunes. of all the <` 
mythical heroes who, like the poet, had become — 
‘unfortunate through the early death of their be- 


loved. (Plut. Consol, ad Apollon. p. 106, b.) It 
thus contained vast stores of mythical and anti- — 
quarian information, and it was chiefly for this and- 
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hexameter verses. Tzetzes (ad Lycophr, 245) 
quotes three lines from Antimachus, but whether - 
they belong to Antimachus of Heliopolis, or to 
either of the two other poets of the same name, 
cannot be ascertained. (Dintzer, Fragm. der 
Episch. Poes. von Alexand., &e. p. 97.) [L.S] 


ooo ANTIMACHUS. | | D 
not for any higher or poetical reason, that Agathar- 
chides made an abridgment of it. (Phot. Bibl, 
p- 171, ed. Bekker.) | ne Di 
The principal work of Antimachus was his epic 
poem called Thebats (On€ats), which Cicero desig- 
nates as magnum illud volumen. Porphyrius (ad 
Horat. ad Pison. 146) says, that Antimachus had 
spun out his poem so much, that in the 24th book- 
(volumen) his Seven Heroes had not yet arrived at 
Thebes. Now as in the remaining part of the 
work the poet had not only to describe the war of 
the Seven, but also probably treated of the war of 
the Epigoni (Schol. ad Aristoph. Pax. 1268), the 
length of the poem must have been immense. It 
was, like the elegy Lyde, full of mythological lore, 
and all that had any connexion with the subject of 
the poem was incorporated in it. It was, of course, 
difficult to control such a mass, and hence we find 
it stated by Quintilian (x. 1. § 53 ; comp. Dionys. 
Hal. De verb, Compos. 22), that Antimachus was 
unsuccessful in his descriptions of passion, that his 
works were not graceful, and were deficient. in 
arrangement. His style also had not the simple 
and easy flow of the Homeric poems. He bor- 
rowed expressions and phrases from the tragic 
writers, and frequently introduced Doric forms. 
(Schol. ad Nicund. Theriac. 3.) Antimachus was 
thus one of the forerunners of the poets of the 
Alexandrine school, who wrote more for the learned 
and a select number of readers than for the public 
at large. The Alexandrine grammarians assigned 
to him the second place among the epic poets, and 
the emperor Hadrian preferred his works even to 
those of Homer. (Dion. Cass. lxix. 4; Spartian. 
Hadrian. 5.) There are some other works which 
are ascribed to Antimachus, such as a work en- 
titled “Apreuis (Steph. Byz. s. ve KordAaor), a 
second called AéAra (Athen. vii. p. 300), a third 
called layin (Etymol, M. s. v. ’AGoA7jTrwp), and. 
perhaps also a Centauromachia (Natal. Com. vii. 
4); but- as-in all. these cases Antimachus is 
mentioned without any descriptive epithet, it can- 
not be ascertained whether he is the Clarian - 
poet, for there are two other poets of the same 
name, Suidas says that Antimachus of Claros was. 
also a grammarian, and there is a tradition that he 
made a recension of the text of the Homeric poems 5 
but respecting these points see F. A. Wolf, Pro- 
degom. pp.¢lxxvii. and clxxxi., &c. The numerous 
fragments of Antimachus have been collected by 
C. A. G. Schellenberg, Halle, 1786, 8vo. Some 
additional fragments are contained in H. G. Stoll, 
Animadv. in Antimachi. Fragm. Gotting. 1841..| 
Those belonging to the Thebais are collected in 
Diintzer’s Die Fragm. der Episch. Poes. der Griech. 
his auf Alexand. p. 99, &e., comp. with Nachtrag, 
p. 88, &e. See N. Bach, Philetae, Hermesianactis, 
| &e. reliquiae, &c. Epimetrum de Antimachi Lyda, 
-p. 240; Blomfield in the Classical Journal, iv. pe 
231; Welcker, Der Epische Cyclus, p. 102, &e 
2. Of Teos, an epic poet. Plutarch (Romul. 
12) states, that he was said to have known some- 
_ thing about the eclipse which occurred. on the day 
of the foundation of Rome. Clemens Alexandrinus | 
_ (Sirom. vi. p. 622, ¢.) quotes an hexameter verse | taken by the emperor Hadrian to be his page, and 
from him, which Agias is said to have imitated. | | 
If this. statement is correct, Antimachus would 
-belong to an early period of Greek literature, 
_ 8. Of Hexioroiis in Egypt, is said by Suidas | 
to have written a poem called Kooporoita, that is, | de R 
on the creation of the universe, consisting of 3780| into the river, either from disgust at-the life he led 


statues of ladies. (Plin. xxxiv. 19. § 26.) [P.S.] 
ANTIME'NIDAS. [Ancagus.] | 
ANTIMOERUS (Avrtuopos); a sophist, was 

a native of Mende in Thrace, and is mentioned: 

with praise among the disciples of Protagoras. 

(Plat. Protag. p. 815, a.; Themist. Orat. xxix. 

p. 847,4.) | [L S] 

= ANTI’NOE ('Arrwón), a daughter of Cepheus. 

At the command of an oracle she led the inhabit- 


town stood, to a place where the new town was. 
to be founded... She was guided on her way by a 
serpent, She had a monument at Mantineia com- 
memorating this event. (Paus. viii. 8. § 3, 9. | 
§ 2.) In the latter of these passages she is called — 
Antonoe. Two other mythical personages of this 
‘name occur in Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. i, 164; 
Pas Win bles Bee! fe ee A eee 
 ANTI/NOUS (Arrivous), a son of Eupeithes of © 
Ithaca, and one of the suitors of Penelope, who 
during the absence of Odysseus even attempted to 
make himself master of the kingdom and threaten- 
ed the life of Telemachus. (Hom. Od. xxii. 48, &c.,. 
iv. 680, &e, xvi. 371.) When Odysseus after his 
return appeared in the disguise of a beggar, Anti- 
nous insulted him and threw a foot-stool at him. 
(Od. xviii. 42, &c.) On this account he was the 
first. of the suitors who fell by the hands of Odys- 
seus. (xxii. 8,&c.) fL.8.] . 
 ANTI'NOUS (Avtivovs), a chief among the 
-Molossians in Epeirus, who became involved, 
against his own will, in the war of Perseus, king 
of Macedonia, against the Romans. His family 
and that of another chief, Cephalus, were connect- 
ed with the royal house of Macedonia by friend- . 
ship, and although he was convinced that the war 


therefore had no intention of joining Perseus, yet. 
Charops, a young Epeirot, who had been educated.’ 
at Rome and wished to insinuate himself into the 


towards Rome. Antinous and his friends at first 


own safety, openly, though unwillingly, to join the 
Macedonian party, and the Molossians followed | 
their example. After the outbreak of the war. 


not state clearly whether Antinous fell in battle, or — 
‘whether he put an end to his own life in despair. 
(Polyb. xxvil. 18, 28x, Z2)o 5500 fh S] 


born at Bithynium or Clandiopolis.in Bithynia. . 


ANTI/MACHUS, a sculptor, celebrated for his 


ants of Mantineia from the spot where the old - l 


against Rome would be ruinous to Macedonia smd = 


favour of the Romans, calumniated Antinous and > 
Cephalus as if they entertained a secret hostility. >- 


treated the machinations of Charops with contempt, =. 
but when they perceived that some of their friends = 
were arrested and conveyed to Rome, Antinous =. 
and Cephalus were compelled, for the sake of their = 0 


-Antinous fell fighting, B. c. 168. Polybius does ~ E 


- ANTYNOUS, a youth, probably of low con er 
On account. of his extraordinary beauty he was : o 


soon became the object of his extravagant affections = 0 
‘Hadrian took him with him on all his journeys. © 
Tt was in the course of one of these that he was ` 
drowned in the Nile. It is uncertain whether his = 
death was accidental, or whether he threw himself 


ae nothing of any interest is related. (Diod. iv. 373. 


N98 oe es ANTIOCHUS. ooo or = ANTIOCHUS. 
or from a superstitious belief that by so doing he- 
should avert some calamity from the emperor. 
-. Dion Cassius favours the latter supposition. The 
- grief of the emperor knew no bounds. He strove 
to perpetuate the memory of his favourite by 
monuments of all kinds. He rebuilt the city of 
‘Besa in the Thebais, near which Antinous was 
drowned, and gave it the name of Antinoopolis. 
He enrolled Antinous amongst the gods, caused 
temples to be erected to him in Egypt and Greece 
(at Mantineia), and statues of him to be set up im- 
almost every part of the world. In one of the 
' sanctuaries dedicated to him oracles were delivered 
in his name. Games were also celebrated in his 
honour. (Diet. of Ant. s. v. Avrwóea.) A star be- 
tween the eagle and the zodiac, which the courtiers 
of the emperor pretended had then first made its 
“appearance, and was the soul of Antinous, received 
‘his name, which it still bears. A large number of 
works of art of all kinds were executed in his 
honour, and many of them are still extant. They 
have been diffusely described and classified by 
‘Konrad Levezow in his treatise Ueber den An- 
tinous dargestellt in den Kunstdenkmiilern des 
-Alterthums. The death of Antinous, which took 
place probably in 4. D. 122, seems to have formed 
an era in the history of ancient art. (Dion Cass. 
Ixix. 11; Spartian. Hadrian. 14; Paus. vill. 9. 
§ 4.) . | [C. P.M]. 
There were various medals struck in honour of 
Antinous in the Greek cities, but none at Rome or 
dn any of the Roman colonies. In the one an- 
~nexed, which was struck at Bithynium, the birth- 
place of Hadrian, the inscription is H MATPIS 
- ANTINOON @EON, that is, “ His native country 
' (reverences) the god Antinous.” The inscription 
on the reverse is nearly effaced on the medal from 
which the drawing was made: it was originally 
 AAPIANQN BIOYNIEQN, On it Mercury is re- 
` presented with a bull by his side, which probably 
has reference to Apis. (Eckhel, vi. p. 528, &c.) 


at Rome. He took no part in the political affairs of 
his native place, but with his large property, which 
was increased by the liberality of the emperors, he 
was enabled to support and relieve his fellow- 


on account of the dreams and the communications 
with the god in them, and partly on account of the 
conversation of other persons who likewise spent 
their nights there without being able to sleep, 
During the war of Caracalla against the Parthians 
he was at first of some service to the Roman army 
by his Cynic mode of life, but afterwards he de- 
serted to the Parthians together with Tiridates. - 
Antiochus was one of the most distinguished 
rhetoricians of his time. He was a pupil of Dar- 


and orations were distinguished for their pathos, 
their richness in thought, and the precision of their 


of other rhetoricians. But he also acquired some 
reputation as a writer. Philostratus mentions an 
historical work of his (te-ropia) which is praised for 
the elegance of its style, but what was the subject 


refers to a work of his called ’"Ayopd. (Philostr. 
Vit. Soph. ii. 4.5. § 43 Dion Cass, lxxvii. 19; 


thinks that he is, perhaps, the same man as the 


95 Phot. Cod. 190.) Some writers are inclined to 
consider the mythographer as the same with 
Antiochus of Aegae or Antiochus of Syracuse ; but 


maaan aaa 


_ ANTI/OCHUS (Avrioxos), an ARCADIAN, was 
the envoy sent by his state to the Persian court in 
B. c. 367, when embassies went to Susa from most 
through the influence of Pelopidas, the Theban 


than the Eleans—an affront which Antiochus re- 


ANTYOCHIS (Avrioxis). 1. A sister of 
Antiochus the Great, married to Xerxes, king of 
Armosata, a. city between the Euphrates and the 
‘Tigris. (Polyb. vili. 25.) | | 

2. A daughter of Antiochus the Great, married 
-< to Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, bore to her hus- 
band two daughters and a son named Mithridates. 

© (Diod. xxxi, Hel. 8; Appian, Syr. 5.) 


Pausanias informs us (vi. 3. § 4), that Antiochus, 


Isthmian. His statue was made by Nicodamus. 
-Lepreum was claimed by the Arcadians as one of 
, | their towns, whence Xenophon calls Antiochus an 
. .3,,A daughter of Achaeus, married to Attalus, 
> and the mother of Attalus I., king of Pergamus. 
“8. (Strab. site p. 624,008 2 a a A 

“o ANTIOCHUS (Avridxos). There are three 

. mythical personages of this name, concerning whom 


longing to Elis. 


o Paus. i 5. §2,x.10. § 1; Apollod. ii. 4. § 5, &e.;. L a schoo : 
o Hygin. Fabo170.) 0 OE Sia also, as well as in Syria, where he seems to 
- ANTYOCHUS (Avrioxos), of Azcan in Cili- 
ela, a sophist, or as he himself pretended to be, a- 
Cynic philosopher, He flourished about a. D. 200, | 


| during the reign of Severus and Caracalla. He j 
belonged to a distinguished family, some members 
of which were afterwards raised to the consulship 


citizens whenever it was needed. He used to | 
spend his nights in the temple of Asclepius, partly 


danus, the Assyrian, and Dionysius, the Milesian. _ 
He used to speak extempore, and his declamations — 


style, which had nothing of the pomp and bombast 


of this history is unknown. Phrynichus (p. 32) ` 


Suidas, s.v. ; Eudoc. p. 58.) | [LES 
ANTIOCHUS (Avrioxos), of ALEXANDRIA, 

wrote a work on the Greek poets of the middle, — ~ 

Attic comedy. (Athen. xiv p. 282.) Fabricius ` 


mythographer Antiochus, who wrote a work on 
mythical traditions arranged according to the places 
where they were current. (Ptolem. Hephaest. v. 


nothing certain can be said about the matter. [L.8.] | 


of the Grecian states. The Arcadians, probably. 
ambassador, were treated as of less importance | 


sented by refusing the presents of the king. (Xen. | 
Hell. vii, 1. § 33, &c.) Xenophon says, that An- - 
tiochus had conquered in the pancratium;. and 


the pancratiast, was a native of Lepreum, and that. 
he conquered in this contest once in the Olympic. 
games, twice in the Nemean, and twice inthe- 


Arcadian; but it is more usually reckoned as be- 


ANTIOCHUS (Avrioxos), of Ascaton, the 
founder, as he is called, of the fifth Academy, was 
| a friend of Lucullus the antagonist of Mithridates, | 
and the teacher of Cicero during his studies at. 
Athens (L.c. 79); but he had a school at Alexan- ` 


have ended his life. (Plut. Cie. c. 4, Lucull. c. 425 - ae 
Cic. Acad. ii. 19.) He was a philosopher of con- 
siderable reputation in his time, for Strabo in de- 


oo ANTIOCHUS. | 
i. scribing ‘Ascalon, mentions his birth there as a 


mark of distinction for the city (Strab. xiv. p. 759), 


and Cicero frequently speaks of him in affectionate 
“and respectful terms as the best and wisest of the 
Academics, and the most polished and acute philo- 
sopher of his age. (Cic. Acad. ii. 35, Brat. 91.) 
He studied under the stoic Mnesarchus, but 
his principal teacher was Philo, who succeeded 
Plato, Arcesilas, and Cameades,as the founder of the 
fourth Academy. © He is, however, better known as 
the adversary than the disciple of Philo ; and Cicero 
mentions a treatise called Sosus (Cic. Acad. iv. 4), 
written by him against his master, in which he 
refutes the scepticism of the Academics. Another 
‘of his works, called “ Canonica,” is quoted by 
Sextus Empiricus, and appears to have been a 
ne on logic. (Sext. Emp. vii. 201, see not. in 
OG ae es, | : 
- The sceptical tendency of the Academic philoso- 
phy before Antiochus, probably had its origin in 
Plato’s successful attempts to lead his disciples to 
abstract reasoning as the right method of discover- 
ing truth, and not to trust too much to the impres- 
sions of the senses. Cicero even ranks Plato him- 
self with those philosophers who held, that there 
was no such thing as certainty in any kind of 
knowledge (Acad. ii. 23); as if his depreciation 
of the senses as trustworthy organs of perception, 
and of the kind of knowledge which they convey, 
invalidated also the conclusions of the reason. 
There is, however, no doubt that later philosophers, 
either by insisting too exclusively on the uncer- 
tainty of the senses (in order like Arcesilas to ex- 
aggerate by comparison the value of speculative 


_ truth), or like Carneades and Philo, by extending 
-. the same fallibility to the reason likewise, had 


gradually fallen into a degree of scepticism that 
seemed to strike at the root of all truth, theoretical 
and practical. It was, therefore, the chief object 
of Antiochus, besides inculcating particular doc- 
trines in moral philosophy, to examine the grounds 
of our knowledge; and our capacities for discover- 
ing truth; though no complete judgment can. be 
formed of his success, as the book in which Cicero 
gave the fullest representation of his opinions has 
been lost. (Cie. ad Fam. ix. 8.) | | 
He professed to. be reviving the doctrines of the 
old Academy, or of Plato’s school, when he main- 
tained, in opposition to Philo and Carneades, that 
the intellect had in itself a test by which it could 
distinguish truth from falsehood; or in the Jan- 
guage of the Academics, discern between the 
images arising from actual objects and those con- 
ceptions that had no corresponding reality.. (Cic. 
«icad. ii. 18.) . For the argument of the sceptics 
was, that if two notions were so exactly similar as 
that they could not be distinguished, neither of 
them could he said to be known with more cer- 
tainty than the other; and that every true notion 
was liable.to have a false one of this kind attached 


to it: therefore nothing could be certainly known. | | ; 
 MAGENĘ, a small country between the Euphrates o o5. 
and mount Taurus, the capital of which was Samo- 00. 


(Jd. 13.) This reasoning was obviously over- 


thrown by the assertion, that the mind contained | 


- within itself the standard of truth and falsehood ; 
and was also met. more generally by the argument. 


that all such reasoning refutes itself, since it pro- 
_.ceeds upon principles assumed to be true, and then 
-concludes that there can be no certain ground for | 


any assumption at all. (Jd, 34.) In like manner 


Antiochus seems to have taken the side of the | 


utter fallaciousness brought 


given to Alcibiades, 


ANTIOCHUS. 


Academics. (Jd, 32.) iP ice - 

It is evident that in such discussions the same 
questions were examined which had formerly been 
more thoroughly sifted by Plato and Aristotle, in 
analyzing the nature of science and treating of the | 
different kinds of truth, according as they were 
objects of pure intellectual apprehension, or only 
of probable and uncertain knowledge (tò émirrnrdy 
and rò doZacrov): and asthe result was an attempt 
to revive the dialectic art. which the Academics 
despised, so the notices extant of Antiochus’ moral 
teaching seem to shew, that without yielding to 
the paradoxes of the Stoics, or the latitudinarian- 
ism of the Academics, he held in the main doc- 
trines nearly coinciding with those of Aristotle: 
as, that happiness consists essentially in a virtuous 


life, yet is not independent of external things. l 


(Id. 42, de Fin. v. 25, Tuse: Quaest. ve 8.) So 
he denied. the Stoic doctrine, that all crimes were 

equal (Acad. ii. 43), but agreed with them. in 
holding, that all the emotions ought to be. sup- 
pressed. On the whole, therefore, though Cicero 
inclines to rank him among the Stoics (id, 43), it- 
appears that he considered himself an eclectic phi- 
losopher, and attempted to unite the doctrines of the 
Stoics and Peripatetics, so as to revive the old 
Academy. (Sext. Empir. i 235.)  [C.E.P.]. 

ANTIOCHUS (Avtioxos), an ASTRONOMER 

of uncertain date, whose work "AroTeAecpatind. 
still exists in MS. in various libraries, and has not | 
yet been printed. (Fabr. Bibl. Gr.iv. p.151.) There 
is an introduction to the Tetrabiblus of Ptolemaeus, _ 
of which the original text with a Latin translation — 
by H. Wolf was published at Basel, 1559, fol., as 
the work of an anonymous writer. 


ÎL; 3]: 


occurs in the work itself. (P. 194.) 


' ANTYOCHUS ('Avrioxos}, an ATHENIAN, ` 
was left by Alcibiades at Notium in command of = 0; 
the Athenian fleet, B. c. 407, with strict injunctions 9.» 
Antiochus was the = 0° 


not to fight with Lysander. | : V 
master of Alcibiades’ own ship, and his personal- 


friend; he was a skilful seaman, but arrogant and 
heedless of consequences. His intimacy with Ales | 


biades had first arisen upon an occasion mentioned — 


by Plutarch (Alcib. 10), who tells us, that Alcibiades 9 = 
in one of his first appearances in the popular assem= > i 
bly allowed a tame quail to escape from under his |. 
cloak, which occurrence suspended the business of 0 


the assembly, till it was caught by Antiochus and: 


Antiochus gave no heed to the injunctions of = 


Alcibiades, and provoked Lysander to an engage- 


ment, in which fifteen Athenian ships were lost, 7 z 
and Antiochus himself was slain. This defeat — 
was one of the main causes that led to the second > 007 


banishment of Alcibiades. (Xen, Hell. i. 5. § 1 1, 


&e.3 Diod. xiii. 71; Plut. Alcib. 35.) 


ANTI‘OCHUS I. CAvrioxos), king of Com- 


sata. It formerly formed part of the Syrian king- 


‘dom of the Seleucidae, but probably became an 
independent principality during the civil wars of €o 
Antiochus Grypus and his brother. It has been 
supposed by some, that Antiochus Asiaticus, the =. 
first 


Stoics in defending the senses from the charge of | reasons for this opinion, (Clinton, 7.2. iii. p. 843.) , - : oe 


ing of Syria,-is the same as Antiochus, the 
ing of Commagene ; but there are no good 


against them by the 


T. Gale (ad_ i siete 
Tambl. de Myst. p. 364) claims this introduction < 
as the work of Antiochus, whose name, however, = = ~ 


ANGE 0% ANTORDS Es 
This king is first mentioned about B. c. 69, in the 
campaign of Lucullus against Tigranes. (Dion Cass. 


Frag. xxxv.2.) be BOE a pet ai 
-o After Pompey had deposed Antiochus Asiaticus, 
the last. king of Syria, B. c. 65, he marched against 


Antiochus of Commagene, with whom he shortly 


afterwards concluded a peace. (B. c. 64.) Pompey 
added to his dominions Seleuceia and the conquests 


he had made in Mesopotamia. (Appian, Mihr. 


106, 114.) When Cicero was governor of Cilicia 
(B: c, 51), he received from Antiochus intelligence 
of the movements of the Parthians. (Cic. ad Fam. 
xy. 1,8,4.) In the civil war between Caesar and 
Pompey (B. c. 49), Antiochus assisted the latter 
with troops. (Caesar, B. C. iii. 5; Appian, B. C. 
~ di, 49.) In B. c. 88, Ventidius, the legate of M. 
Antonius, after conquering: the Parthians, marched 
against Antiochus, attracted by the great treasures 
_ which this king possessed; and Antonius, arriving 

at the army just as the war was commencing, took 
- it into his own hands, and laid siege to Samosata. 
He was, however, unable to take the place, and 
was glad to retire after making peace with Antio- 
chus. (Dion Cass. xlix, 20-22; Plut. Ant. 34.) A 
daughter of Antiochus married Orodes, king of 
Parthia. (Dion Cass. xlix. 23.). We do not know 
the exact period of the death of Antiochus, but he 
must have died before B. c. 31, as his successor 
Mithridates is mentioned as king of Commagene in 


that year. (Plut. Ant. 61.) 


- ANTIOCHUS IL. (Avrloxos), king of Com- 
© ‘MAGENE, succeeded Mithridates I., and was sum- 
' moned to Rome by Augustus and executed in B. C. 


~~ 99, because he had caused the assassination of an 
ambassador, whom his brother had sent to Rome. 
Augustus gave the kingdom to Mithridates IL, 
“. > who was thena boy, because his father had been 
© -yaurdered by the king. (Dion Cass. lii 43, liv. 9.) 


<- ANTI‘OCHUS III. (Avriloyos), king of Com- 

MAGENE, seems to have succeeded Mithridates IT. 
- We know nothing more of him than that he died 
in A.D 17. (Tac. Aan. ii. 42.) . Upon his death, 
- Commagene became a Roman province (Tac. Ann. 
‘ii. 56), and remained so till a. D. 38, when Antio- 
chus Epiphanes was appointed king by Caligula. | 
 ANTYOCHUS IV. (Avrioyos), king of Com- 

MAGENE, surnamed EPIPHANES (Emiari}s), 


was apparently a son of Antiochus IHT., and re- 


ceived his paternal dominion from Caligula in a. D. 
_ 88, with a part of Cilicia bordering on the sea- 
coast in addition. Caligula also gave him the 
whole amount of the revenues of Commagene dur- 
ing the twenty years that it had been a Roman 
province, (Dion Cass, lix. 8; Suet. Cal. 16.) He 
lived on most intimate terms with Caligula, and 
he and Herod Agrippa are spoken of as the in- 

-= structors of the emperor in the art of tyranny. 
(Dion Cass. lix. 24.) This friendship, however, 
‘was not of very long continuance, for he was 


subsequently deposed by Caligula and did not | 


ANTIOCHUS 00 


7, 87.) In consequence of his services in this = 
war, he obtained in the year 61 part of Armenia, . — 
| (xiv. 26.) He espoused the side of Vespasian, 


when he was proclaimed emperor in A. D. 70; and 


he is then spoken of as the richest of the tributary. 
kings. (Tac. Hist. ii. 81.) In the same year he sent i 
forces, commanded by his son Antiochus, to assist . 
Titus in the siege of Jerusalem. (Joseph. Beli. Jud. 
v. 11.§ 8; Tac. Hist. v. 1.) Two years after- 
wards, A.D. 72, he was accused by Paetus, the- 
governor of Syria, of conspiring with the Parthians. 


against the Romans, and was in consequence de- 
prived of his kingdom, after a reign of thirty-four 


| years from his first appointment by Caligula. He — : 


first retired to Lacedaemon, and then to Rome, 
where he passed the remainder of his life with his 
sons Antiochus and Callinicus, and was treated 
with great respect. (Joseph. B. J. vii. 7.) There 
are several coins of this king extant, from which 
we learn, that the name of his wife was Iotape, 
In the one annexed he is called BASIAETS METAS 


ANTIOXOS. On the reverse a scorpion is repre- 


sented, surrounded with the foliage of the laurel, 
and inscribed KOMMATHNON, (Eckhel, ii. p. 
255, &e.; comp. Clinton, # A. iii. p. 343, &e.) 


ANTI'OCHUS (Avrioxos), an EprigRaMMATIC 
poet, one of whose epigrams is extant in the Greek - 


Anthology. (xi. 412.) [L. S. 


] 
ANTI/OCHUS HIERAX (Avrioxos ‘lépat), 
so called from his grasping and ambitious character, 


was the younger son of Antiochus IL, king of 


Syria. On the death of his father in B. c. 246, 


Antiochus waged war upon his brother Seleucus 
Callinicus, in order to obtain Asia Minor for him- 
self as an independent kingdom. This war lasted 
for many years, but Antiochus was at length en- 


tirely defeated, chiefly through the efforts of Atta- 


lus, king of Pergamus, who drove him out of Asia 


‘Minor. Antiochus subsequently fled to Egypt, 
-where he was killed by robbers in B8. c. 227. He 
married a daughter of Zielas, king of Bithynia. 
(Justin. xxvii. 2,3; Polyaen. iv. 17; Plut. Mor. 
p- 489, a; Euseb. Chron, Arm. pp. 346, 3473 — 
Clinton, F. M. iii. pp. 311, 312, 413.) Apollo is . 
represented on the reverse of the annexed coin. _ 
(Eckhel, iii. p. 219.) Lae ee 


obtain his kingdom again till the accession of] 
Claudius in A.D. 41. (Dion Cass. Ix. 8.) In asp. | / 


_ 48 his son, also called Antiochus Epiphanes, was | /- ff fos 
betrothed to Drusilla, the daughter of Agrippa. | | KOJ Ae 
o (Joseph. Ant xix. 9.§1.) In a.D. 53 Antiochus | | “Q 

put down an insurrection of some barbarous tribes |. \ 
‘In Cilicia, called Clitae. (Tac. Ana, xii. 55.) In| 
fa D. 85 he received orders from Nero to levy | 
troops to make war against the Parthians, and in | 
» the year 59 he served under Corbulo against Tiri- | 
- dates; brother of the Parthian king Vologeses. (xiii. 


TA 


COIN OF ANTIOCHUS HIERAX O 


Mody ie Ei oh ANTIOCHUS 258 2 te 
_ANTIOCHUS, a Jurist, who was at the head 
of the commission appointed to compile the Theo- 


dosian Code. He was praefectus praetorio and 
consul. In the 33rd Novell of Theodosius the 
Younger (a. D. 444), he is spoken of as a person 
deceased, lustris memoriae Antiochus. He is con- 
founded by Jac. Godefroi, in the Prolegomena of 
his edition of the Theodosian Code (e. 1. § 5) with 
| two other persons of the same name ; Antiochus, 
mentioned by Marcellinus as living in the year 


448, and Antiochus, the eunuch, who was praepo- 


situs sancti cubiculi. This error was pointed out 
by Ritter in the 6th volume of his edition of the 
Theodosian Code, p. 6. [J.T. G.J 
© ANTIOCHUS (Avrioxos), of Laopicna, a 
sceptic philosopher, and a disciple of Zeuxis, men- 
tioned by Diogenes Laërtius. (ix. 106,116.) [L.5.] 
ANTIOCHUS (Avtioxes), a MONK of the 
monastery of St, Saba, near Jerusalem, flourished 
at the time of the taking of Jerusalem by the Per- 
sians. (A. p.614.) He wrote, besides other works 
of little importance, one entitled wavdéxrys ris 
dylas ypapys, an epitome of the Christian faith, as 
contained in scripture, in 130 chapters. This work 
was first published in Latin by Tilman, Paris, 
1543, 8vo., reprinted in the Bibliotheca Patrum, 


Paris, 1579; Colon. 1618; Lugd. 1677. The ori-. 


ginal Greek was first published by Fronto Ducaeus, 
in the Auctarit Bibl. Patr. Paris, 1624, reprinted 
in Morell’s Bibl. Patr. Paris, 1644. A considera- 
ble fragment of it is printed in Fabricius’ Bibl 
Graec. x. p. 501, LP. 8.) 

= ANTIOCHUS PA’CCIUS. [Paccrus AN- 
. TIOCHUS.] 

. ANTYOCHUS PHILOME'TOR (tAouýrwp) 


4s supposed by some persons to have been a physi- 


cian, or druggist, who must have lived in or before 
the second century after Christ; he is the in- 
ventor of an antidote against poisonous reptiles, 

_ &c, of which the prescription is embodied in a 
short Greek elegiac poem. The poem is insert- 
ed by Galen in one of his works (De Antid. ii. 
14, 17, vol. xiv. pp. 185, 201), but nothing is 
known of the history of the author. Others sup- 
pose that a physician of this name is not the author 
either of the poem or the antidote, but that they 
are connected in some way with the Theriaca which 
Antiochus the Great, king of Syria, was in the 
habit of using, and the prescription for which he 
dedicated in verse to Aesculapius (Plin, A. N. xx. 


cap. ult.) or Apollo, (Plin. Valer. De Re Med. iv. 
38.) (See Cagnati Variae Observat, ti. 25, p.174, | 


ed. Rom. 1587.) oo LW. A. G.] : 
ANTYOCHUS (CArrtoyos). 1. A PHYSICIAN, 
who appears to have lived at Rome in the second 
century after Christ. Galen gives a precise account 
(De Sanit. Tuenda, v. 5, vol. vi. p. 332) of the 
food he used to eat and the way in which he 
lived ; and tells us that, by paying attention to his 


diet, &c., he was able to dispense with the use of 


medicines, and when upwards of eighty years old 
used to visit his patients on foot. . i 
i serm. Äi, c. 114. p. 132) and Paulus Aegineta 

(vii. 8, p. 290) quote a prescription which may 


perhaps belong to this physician, but he is pro- | 
bably not the person mentioned by Galen under the 


_name “ Antiochus Philometor.”. 


2, The name of two physicians, saints and | 2 
martyrs, the first of whom was born of an eques- | a: 
After devoting | 


trian family in Mauritania. 


some years to the study of sacred and profane | 


Aëtius (tetrab. | 


ANTIOCHUS. 


sion, not for the sake of gain, but merely that he 
might be useful to mankind. He spent some time 
in Asia Minor, where he exercised his profession, 
gratuitously, and used to endeavour to convert his 
patients to Christianity. He then went to Sardinia 
during the persecution against the Christians un- 
der Hadrian, about a. D. 120, where he is said to 
have been cruelly tortured, and at last miraculously | 
delivered by being taken up into heaven. His 
memory is celebrated by the Romish church. on 
the 13th of December. . i | : 

3. The other was born at Sebaste in Armenia, 
and was put to death during the persecution under 
Diocletian, A. D. 803—311. 
been tortured, and thrown to the wild beasts, 
and, when these refused to touch him, at last - 
beheaded ; it is added that milk, instead of blood, — 
issued from his neck, upon which the executioner. 
immediately professed himself to be a Christian, 
and accordingly suffered martyrdom with him. 
His memory is celebrated by the Greek and Ro- | 
mish churches on the 15th of July. (Martyrole- . 
gium Romanum; Bzovius, Nomenclator Sanctorum 
Professione Medicorum; Acta Sanctorum, Jul. 15, 
vol. iv. p. 253 Clementis, Menologium Graecorum, — 
vol. iii, p.168; Fabricius, Biblioth. Graeca, vol. - 
xili. p. 64, ed. vet.) _ [W.A.G.] 

ANTIOCHUS (Ayrioxos), bishop of Prorn- 
mais in Palestine, was a Syrian by birth. At the 
beginning of the 5th century after Christ, he went 
to Constantinople, where his eloquent preaching . 
attracted such attention, that he was called by 
some another Chrysostom. He afterwards took 


part warmly with the enemies of Chrysostom, and — ins 
Besides many ser- 


died not later than 408 a. D. ry se 
mons, he left a large work “against Avarice,” 


which is lost. (Gennad. 20; Theodoret, Dial. ii. ; ey 


Phot. Cod. 288; Act. Concil. Ephes. iii. p. 118, 


Labbe; Catal. Codd. Vindobon. pt. i. p. 116, No. J 3 
PSJ Oooo. 


58.) 


ÁNTYOCHUS (‘Avriéxos), an Athenian — 


SCULPTOR, whose name is inscribed on his statue. A 
of Athene in the Villa Ludovisi at Rome. (Winc- = 
‘kelmann’s Werke, iv. 375, vi. 252, ed, 1829.) [P.8.] ae 


22, 35; comp. Steph. Byz. s. vs Bpertios 3. 


| Hesych: s.v. Xorn ; Niebuhr, Hist. of Rome is 
jp. 14, &. The fragments of Antiochus are conse o". 
PO SE Oe see I oe, ae a ee tae 


literature, he finally embraced the medical o 


He is said to bhaye — 


-tained in C. et T. Muller, Fragm. Histor. Graec. 
Paris, 1841, pp. 181—184.) 


„surnamed SOTER (Zwrýp), was the son of Seleucus 
Nicator and a Persian lady, Apama.. 


‘marriages which Alexander celebrated at Susa in 


Bc. 825, when he gave Persian wives to his ge- 


nerals, This would fix the birth of Antiochus 
about B. © 824. He was present with his father 
at the battle of Ipsus in B, c. 301, which secured 
for Seleucus the government of Asia. It is related 


Stratonice, the young wife of his father, and the 
daughter of Demetrius Poliorcetes, and that when 
his father learnt the cause of his illness through 
his physician Erasistratus, he resigned Stratonice 
to him, and gave him the government of Upper 
: Asia with the title of king. On the murder of his 


father in Macedonia in B.c. 280, Antiochus suc- 


ceeded to the whole of his dominions, and prose- 


cuted his claims to the throne of Macedonia against. 


Antigonus Gonatas, but eventually allowed the 
latter to retain possession of Macedonia on his 
marrying Phila, the daughter of Seleucus and 
Stratonice. The rest of Antiochus’ reign was chiefly 
occupied in wars with the Gauls, who had invaded 
Asia Minor. By the help of his elephants he gained 
-- avictory over the Gauls, and received in consequence 
the surname of Soter (Swrr7p). He was afterwards 
defeated by Eumenes near Sardis, and was sub- 


.° sequently killed in a second battle with the Gauls 
(Bc. 261), after a reign of nineteen years. 
his wife Stratonice Antiochus had three children : 

Antiochus Theos, who succeeded him; Apama, 


By 


married to Magas; and Stratonice, married to 


: - „Demetrius II. of Macedonia, (Appian, Syr. 59-65; | 
oo Justin, xvii. 2; Plat. Demetr. 38, 39; Strab. xiii. 
= pe 6235 Paus. i 7; Julian, Misopog. p. 348, a. b.; 


~ Lucian, Zeuxis, 8; Achan, A. A. vi. 445 Plin. 
EEN. viii. 42.) Apollo is represented on the re- 
_ verse of the annexed coin. (Eckhel. iii, p. 215.) 


COIN OF ANTIOCHUS I, 


ee _ANTIO/CHUS TT. (‘Avrloyos), king of SYRIA, 
~ surnamed THEOS (@eds), a surname which he de- 


- xived from the Milesians whom he delivered from 


_. their tyrant, Timarchus, succeeded his father in 


BG. 261. Soon after his accession he became in- 
<o volved in war with Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of 
.. Egypt, which lasted for many years and greatly 


< weakened the Syrian kingdom. Taking advantage 


of this weakness, Arsaces was able to establish. 


< the Parthian empire in B. c. 250; and his example 


was. ‘shortly. afterwards followed by Theodotus, 
_ the governor of Bactria, who revolted from Antio- 
chus and made Bactria an independent kingdom. 


-The loss of these provinces induced Antiochus to 


sue for peace, which was granted (B, c. 250) on 


| TEST $ 
. ANTYOCHUS I. (Avrioxos), king of SYRIA, 


if The mar- 
- Yiage of his father with Apama was one of those 


| propriated to himself. 
fortunate in his eastern dominions. 


ANTIOCHUS. — 


condition of his putting away his former wife 


-Laodice and. marrying Berenice, a daughter of 


Ptolemy. This connexion between Syria and 


Egypt is referred to in the book of Daniel (xi. 6), 


where by the king of the south we are to under- 
stand Egypt, and by the king of the north, Syria, 
On the death of Ptolemy two years afterwards 
Antiochus recalled Laodice, but she could not for- 


give the insult that had been shewn her, and, stil] 


mistrusting Antiochus, caused him to be murdered 

as well as Berenice and her son. Antiochus was 

killed in B. c. 246, after a reign of fifteen years, 

By Laodice he had four children, Seleucus Calini- 
cus, who succeeded him, Antiochus Hierax, a 

daughter, Stratonice, married to Mithridates, and 
another daughter married to Ariarathes, Phy. 
larchus related (Athen. x. p. 438), that Antiochus _ 
was much given to wine. (Appian, Syr. 65; 
Athen. ii. p. 45; Justin, xxvii. 1; Polyaen. viii. 
50; Val. Max. ix. 14. § 1, extern.; Hieronym. ad 
Dan. c. 11.) On the reverse of the coin annexed, 
Hercules is represented with his club in his hand. 
(Eckhel, iii. p.218.) a z 


COIN OF ANTIOCHUS IL ont 
ANTYOCHUS III. (Avrioxos), king of SYRIA, _ 


surnamed the Gruar (Méyas), was the son of ` 


Seleucus Callinicus, and succeeded to the throne on 


the death of his brother Seleucus Ceraunus, B. c. 


223, when he was only in his fifteenth year. His 
first cousin Achaeus, who might easily have assum- 


ed the royal power, was of great use to Antiochus 


at the commencement of his reign, and recovered 
for the Syrian monarchy all the provinces in Asia 
Minor, which Attalus, king of Pergamus, had ap- 
But Antiochus was not so 
Molo and 
Alexander, two brothers, who had been appointed 
to the government of Media and Persis respectively, 
revolted and defeated the armies sent against them. 
They were, however, put down in a second cam- 
paign, conducted by Antiochus in person, who also 


added to his dominions the province of Media 
Atropatene. (B. c. 220.) l 


On his return from his eastern provinces, Antio- 


chus commenced war against Ptolemy Philopator, 


king of Egypt, in order to obtain Coele-Syria, 
Phoenicia, and Palestine, which he maintained be- 
longed to the Syrian kingdom. At first he was 
completely successful. In B. c. 218, he gained pos- 


session of the chief towns of Phoenicia, but in the 


following year (B. c.217), he was defeated in a great — 


| battle fought at Raphia near Gaza, and concluded 
in consequence a peace with Ptolemy, by which he 


ceded the provinces in dispute. He was the more 


anxious to make peace with Ptolemy, as he wish- — 


ed to direct all his forces against Achaeus, who- 
had revolted in Asia Minor. In one campaign he 


deprived Achaeus of his conquests, and put him to 
{death when he fell into his hands in B. c. 214, 


matters were changed. The Romans had con- 


s 5 eeprom. SANTO CEE e e gee 


~ after sustaining a siege of two years in Sardis. 
[Acranus, p. 18, a] Ce eee 
< Antiochus seems now to have formed the design 
of regaining the eastern provinces of Asia, which 
had revolted during the reign of Antiochus II. 
He accordingly marched against Arsaces II., king 
of Parthia, and Euthydemus, king of Bactria, and 
carried on the war for some years. Although 
Antiochus met upon the whole with great success, 
' he found it hopeless to effect the subjugation of these 
kingdoms, and accordingly concluded a peace with 
them, in which he recognized their independence. 
With the assistance of Euthydemus he marched 
into India, and renewed the alliance of the Syrian 
kings with that country; and he obtained from 
Sophagasenus, the chief of the Indian kings, a large 
supply of elephants. He at length returned to 
Syria after an absence of seven years (B. €. 212— 
205), which may be regarded as the most flourish- 
ing period of his reign. It appears that the title of 
Great was conferred upon him during this time. 
In the year that Antiochus returned: to Syria 
(B. c. 205), Ptolemy Philopator died, leaving as 
his successor Ptolemy Epiphanes, then a child of 
five years old. Availing himself of the weakness 
of the Egyptian government, Antiochus entered 
into an agreement with Philip, king of Macedonia, 
to divide between them the dominions of Ptolemy. 
As Philip became engaged soon afterwards in a war 
with the Romans, he was unable to send forces 
against Egypt; but Antiochus prosecuted this war 
vigorously in Palestine and Coele-Syria, and at 
length obtained complete possession of these pro- 
-vinces by his victory over the Egyptian general 
Scopas, near Paneas, in B. c, 198. He was assist- 
ed in this war by the Jews, to whom he granted 
many important privileges. Fearing, however, the 
power of the Romans, and anxious to obtain pos- 
session of many parts of Asia Minor which did 
not acknowledge his sovereignty, he concluded 
peace with Egypt, and betrothed his daughter 
Cleopatra to the young king Ptolemy, giving with 
her Coele-Syria and Palestine as a dowry. He 
now marched into Asia Minor, where he carried 
everything before him, and then crossed over into 
Europe, and took. possession of the Thracian 
Chersonese (B. c. 196), which belonged to: the 
Macedonian kingdom, but which he claimed as his 
own, because Seleucus Nicator had taken it from 
Lysimachus. But here his progress was stopt by 
the Romans. At the commencement of his war 
with Egypt, the guardians of young Ptolemy had 
placed him under the protection of the Romans ; 
but while the latter were engaged in their war with | 
Philip, they did not. attempt to interrupt Antiochus 
in his conquests, lest he should march to the 
assistance of the Macedonian king. Now, however, 


It was also most unfortunate for him, that when 
the war actually broke out, he did not give Han- | 
nibal any share in the command. : 
It was not till B. c, 192 that Antiochus, at the 
earnest request of the Aetolians, at length crossed — 
over into Greece. In the following year (B.c. 191) 
he was entirely defeated by the Roman consul 
Acilius Glabrio at Thermopylae, and compelled to 
return to Asia. The defeat of his fleet in two 
sea-fights led him to sue for peace; but the condi- 
tions upon which the Romans offered it seemed so - 
hard to him, that he resolved to try the fortune of 
another campaign. He accordingly advanced to 
meet Scipio, who had crossed over into Asia, but 
he was defeated at the foot of Mount Sipylus, 


peace, which was eventually granted in B8. c. 188 
on condition of his ceding all his dominions west of 
Mount Taurus, paying 15,000 Euboic talents’ 
within twelve years, giving up his elephants and 
ships of war, and surrendering the Roman enemies — 
who had taken refuge at his court. He had, 
moreover, to give twenty hostages for the due | 
fulfilment of the treaty, and among them his.son 
Antiochus (Epiphanes). To these terms he ac- - 
ceded, but allowed Hannibal to escape. = 0 o0 0o 

About this time Antiochus lost Armenia, which 
became an independent kingdom. He found great 
difficulty in raising money to pay the Romans, and 


daughters of Antiochus were, 1. Laodice, married 


that is, the 23rd and 28th years of the reign of 


| Liv, lib. xxxi—xxxvii,; Justin. lib. xxix.—xxxii.;. 
quered Philip ins, c. 197, and no longer dreaded | Se Oh Pe NG Pe oe pee 
a war with Antiochus, They accordingly sent an 
embassy to him (B. c. 196) requiring him to sur- 
render the Thracian Chersonese to the Macedonian | —_; 
king, and also all the places he had conquered from] /£ 
Ptolemy. Antiochus returned a haughty answer | [4 
to these demands; and the arrival of Hannibal at | (4 
his court in the following year (B; c. 195) strength- | X4 
_ ened him in his determination to resist the Roman. 
` claims. Hannibal urged him te invade Italy with- 
a rs of time; but cepa resolved to see} = 
first-what could be done by negotiation, and thus}. 0 © oe o o a aman eee NS Eee. 
-losta most fayourable sioner as ‘the Romans. ee E a E 


were then engaged in a war with the Gauls. > 


near Magnesia. (B. c. 190.) He again sued for- ee 


was thus led to plunder a wealthy temple in Ely- <- 
mais; the people, however, rose against him and 
killed him in his attempt. (B.c. 187.) The defeat 
of Antiochus by the Romans, and his death ina = 
“ fort of his own land,” are foretold inthe book of -> 
-Daniel. (xi. 18, 19.) Antiochus was killed inthe > 
52nd year of his age and the 37th of his reign, 
He married Laodice, daughter of Mithridates, king 
of Pontus, and had several children. His sons o 
were, l. Antiochus, who died in his father’s life- =u; 
time, (Liv. xxxy. 15.) 2. Ardys, 3. Mithridates, 
‘both of whom also probably died before their. 
father. (Liv. xxxiii. 10.) 4. Seleucus Philopator, = = 
who succeeded his father. 5. Antiochus Epi-- o- 
phanes, who succeeded his brother Seleucus. The = 


to her eldest brother Antiochus. (Appian, Syr. 4.) 0. 
2. Cleopatra, betrothed to Ptolemy Epiphanese 
3. Antiochis, married to Ariarathes, king of Cape 
padocia. 4. One whose name is not mentioned, 
whom her father offered in marriage to Eumenes.: 
(Appian, Syr. 5.) The coins of Antiochus are- <0) 
the first of those of the Seleucidae which bear ai = 
date, There are two coins preserved of the 112th <- 
and 117th years of the reign of the Seleucidae, 7 


Antiochus, (Polyb. lib. v., &c.; Appian, Syr.; y 


eee! 


jog ei ANTIOCHOS Oo S ANTIOCHUS. . 


“Joseph. Ant, xii. 8. $ 3; Diod. Exc. pp. 573— He died in. c. 164, after a reign of 11 years, 


oy 5, ed. Wess.; Strab. xvi. p. 744; Fröhlich, | He left a son, Antiochus Eupator, who succeeded 


is represented on the reverse of the foregoing coin. 


x rus, who seized upon the crown. Antiochus, 
however, with the assistance of Attalus easily 
-expelled the usurper, and ascended the throne in 
dead, and Antiochus therefore claimed the pro- 


-at this time engaged in a war with. Perseus, king 


ingly declared war against Egypt. In four cam- 


befallen his arms. On his return he attempted to. 


surnamed EPIPHANES (Emipanjs), and on coins 
Theos (eds) also, was the son of Antiochus III., 
and was given as a hostage to the Romans in B. ©. 
188. He was released from captivity in B. €. 175 
-through his brother Seleucus Philopator, who gave 


‘at Rome. 


possession of the countries to which he laid claim, 
, but almost completed the conquest of Egypt, and: 
was preparing to lay siege to Alexandria, when a 

- Roman embassy commanded him to retire from 
the country. This command he thought it most 
prudent to obey, but he still retained possession of 
_ Coele-Syria and Palestine. The cruelties which 
Antiochus perpetrated against the Jews during 
this war, are recorded in the books of the Macca- 
‘bees, and have rendered his name infamous. He 

-took Jerusalem on his return from his second 
< campaign into. Egypt (B. c. 170), and again at the 

end. of the fourth campaign (B..c..168), and en- 


State of raving madness, which the Jews and. 
` Greeks equally attributed to his sacrilegious crimes. 
> His subjects gave him the name of- Epimanes 
(CEmparvyjs) in parody of Epiphanes (Emiparys),. 


Annales, p. 89; Eckhel, iii. p. 220, &c.) Apollo | him, and a daughter, Lacdice. (Liv. lib. xli— 


Diod. Exe. pp. 579, 583, &c., ed. Weas.; Appian, 
Syr. 45, 66; Maccab. lib. i. ii. ; Joseph. Ant. xii, 
5; Hieronym. ad Dan. c. 11; Eckhel. iii. p.229, 
&c.) On the reverse of the foregoing coin Jupiter 
is represented, holding a small figure of Victory in 
his right hand, and a spear in his left. : 

ANTIOCHUS V. (Avrioyos), king of Syria, 
surnamed HUPATOR (Evmdrwp), was nine years 
old at his father’s death, and reigned nominally 
for two years. (B. ce 164—162.) Lysias assumed 
the guardianship of the young king, though An- 
tiochus IV. had appointed Philip to this office, 
Lysias, accompanied by the young king, continued 
the war against the Jews, and laid siege to Jeru- 


“ANTI/OCHUS IV. (Avrioxos), king of SYRIA, 


his own son Demetrius in his stead. While 
Antiochus was at Athens on his return to Syria 
in this year, Seleucus was murdered by Heliodo- 


the same year. (B. c. 175.) Demetrius remained 


Cleopatra, the sister of Antiochus, who had 


been betrothed to Ptolemy Epiphanes, was now | against him from Persis, he concluded a peace 


with the Jews. He then proceeded against Philip, 


vinces of Coele-Syria and Palestine, which had 


been given as her dowry. As the Romans were | mans, availing themselves of the distracted state of 


Syria, sent an erabassy to enforce the terms of the 
peace which had been concluded with Antiochus 
the Great; but an insurrection was excited in con- 
sequence of these commands, in which Octavius, 


of Macedonia, Antiochus thought it a favourable 
opportunity to prosecute his claims, and accord- 


paigns (B. c. 171—168), he not only obtained 
same time Demetrius Soter, the son of Seleucus 


Philopator, who had remained in Rome up to this 


to death by him, B. c. 162. (Polyb. xxxi. 12, 19; 
Appian, Syr. 46, 66; Joseph. Ant. xii. 10; 1 Mac- 
cab. Vi &e.3 2 Maccab. xiii., &e. ; Cic. Phil. ix. 2.) 


coin, as in those of Antiochus I. and III. The in- 
scription at the foot, EYTIATOPOS, is partly cut off, 


deayoured to root out the Jewish religion. and 
introduce the worship of the Greek divinities ; but 
this attempt led to a rising of the Jewish people, 
under Mattathias and his heroic sons the Macca- 
bees, which Antiochus was unable to put down. 
Lysias, who was sent against them with a large 
army, was defeated ; and Antiochus, who was, in 
the eastern provinces at the time, hastened his re- 
turn in order to avenge the disgrace which had | 


COIN OF ANTIOCHUS V. 


plunder a temple in Elymais, probably the same as 
his father had attacked, but was repulsed, and 
shortly afterwards died at Tabae in Persia, in a | Dionysus CEmpavijs Aidvucos), was the son of 
Alexander Balas, king of Syria [see p. 114, b.], 
and remained in Arabia after his father’s death in 
B. c. 146.. Two years afterwards (B. c. 144), 
while he was still a youth, he was brought forward 


poua 


| one of his father’s chief ministers. Tryphon met 
| with great success; Jonathan and Simon, the 
leaders of the Jews, joined his party; and Antio- 


| intended to secure the royal power for himself, ‘and 


ea a | &e.3: Joseph. Antig. xiii. 6, &e.; Strab: xvi. p- 
COIN OF ANTIOCHUS IV. 


xlv.; Polyb. lib. xxvi—xxxi.; Justin, xxiv. 3: 


salem; but hearing that Philip was marching 


whom he conquered and put to death. The Ro- 


the chief of the embassy, was slain. About the 


time [see ANriocHus I'V.], appeared in Syria and 
laid claim to the throne. Lysias and the young 
king fell into his hands, and were immediately put — 


Apollo is represented on the reverse of the annexed — 


© ANTYOCHUS VI. (Avrioyos), king of Syria, — 
surnamed THEOS (@eds), and on coins Epiphanes 


-jas a claimant to the crown against Demetrius 
| Nicator by Tryphon, or Diodotus, who had been, 


| chus was acknowledged as king by the greater . 
part of Syria. But Tryphon, who had all along. 
had. brought forward Antiochus only for this pur- 
pose, now put the young prince to death and 
ascended the throne, B, c. 142. (1 Macead. xi, 


17523 Justin, xxxvi l; Liv. Epit: 55.) The rec 


j 
7 


: “ScANTIOCHUS. E i E 
yerse of the annexed coin represents the Dioscuri 
riding on horseback, and has upon it the year O P, 

-that is, the 170th year of the Seleucidae. (Eckhel, 

if p.281,&e) ooo he a 


remained in her hands, (B. c. 125.) At this time 
the greater part of Syria was in the power of the 
usurper Alexander Zebina [see p. 127, b.]3 but 
Antiochus, with the assistance of Ptolemy Physcon, 
the king of Egypt, whose daughter he married, 
conquered Alexander and became master of the 
whole of Syria. Cleopatra then became jealous of 
him and plotted against his life; but her son com- 
pelled her to drink the poison she had prepared 
for him. (B. c. 120.) For the next eight years 
Antiochus reigned in peace; but at the end of that 
time his hali-brother, Antiochus Cyzicenus, the 
son of Antiochus Sidetes and their common mother 
Cleopatra, laid claim to the crown, and a civil war 
ensued. (B. c. 112.) The remaining history ofthe 
Seleucidae till Syria became a Roman province, is) 
hardly anything else but a series of civil wars be- 


COIN OF ANTIOCHUS VI. 
ANTI'OCHUS VII. (Avrioxos), king of Sy- | 
RIA, surnamed SIDETES (2:57j7rns), from Side in 7 
Pamphylia, where he was brought. up, (and not cenus became master of almost the whole of Syria, 


year of the struggle (B. c. 112), Antiochus Cyzi- 


but in the next year (B. c. 111), A. Grypus re- 


from a Syriac word signifying a hunter,) and on ! : 
gained a considerable part of his dominions ; and 


coins _Euergetes (Evepyérns), was the younger son 
of Demetrius Soter, and obtained possession of the 
throne in B. c. 137, after conquering Tryphon, who 
had held the sovereignty since the murder of 
Antiochus VI. He married Cleopatra, the wife 
of his elder brother Demetrius Nicator, who was a 
prisoner in the hand of the Parthians. He carried 
on war against the Jews, and took Jerusalem 
after almost a year’s siege, in B.C. 133. He then 
granted them a peace on favourable terms, and 
next directed his arms against the Parthians. At 
first he met with success, but was afterwards de- 
feated by the Parthian king, and Jost his life in 
the battle, after a reign of nine years. (B. c. 128.) 
His son Seleucus was taken prisoner in the same 
battle. Antiochus, like many of his predecessors, 
was passionately devoted to the pleasures of the 
‘table. He had three sons and two daughters, the 
latter of whom both bore the name of. Laodice. 
His sons were Antiochus, Seleucus, and Antiochus 
(Cyzicenus), the last of whom subsequently suc- 
ceeded to the throne. (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 8; 1 
. Maccab. xv., &c.; Justin, xxxvi. l, xxxviii. 10; 
Diod. xxxiv. Hel. 1; Athen. x. p. 439, xii. p. 540.) 
The reverse of the annexed coin represents Athena | 
holding a small figure of Victory in her right hand. 
(Eckhel, iii, p. 235, &e.). | 


shared between them, A. Cyzicenus having Coele- 
Syria and Phoenicia, and A. Grypus the remainder 
of the provinces. This arrangement lasted, though 
with frequent wars between the two kings, till the 
death of Antiochus Grypus, who was assassinated. 
by Heracleon in B. c. 96, after a reign of twenty- 
nine years. He left five sons, Seleucus, Philip, 
Antiochus Epiphanes, Demetrius Eucaerus, and. 


Antiochus Grypus have the head of Antiochus on 
one side, and that of his mother Cleopatra on the 


after his mother’s death. (Eckhel, iii. p. 238, &.) = 


y 


ATOLA 


COIN OF ANTIOCHUS VIIL 


surnamed CY ZICENUS (Kufienvés) from Cyzicus, $ 
where he was brought up, and on coins Philopator 


| nicia from B.C. 111 to 96, as is stated in the pre- 


| ochus VIIL, he attempted to obtain possession of - 
x -COIN OF ANTIOCHUS VIL ee m 
 ANTYOCHUS VIII. CAyrioxos), king of Sy- | 
` RIA, surnamed GRYPUS (Cpurds), or Hook- . 
nosed, from ypdp, a vulture, and on coins Epiphanes | / AR 
 CEmipdvns), was the second son of Demetrius; — 
-Nicator and Cleopatra. His eldest brother Seleu-| |; & 
cus was put to death by their mother Cleopatra, | \\ if 
because he wished to have the power, and not: 
merely the title, of king; and Antiochus was after |” eam 
his brother’s death recalled from Athens, where he; 90 2 7 
was studying, by his mother Cleopatra, that he might | a 
bear the title of king, while the real sovereignty ie 


ANTIOCHUS. 199 


tween the princes of the royal family. In the first eae. 


it was then agreed that the kingdom. should be 


Antiochus Dionysus. (Justin, xxxix.1—3; Liv. 0000 
Epit. 60; Appian, Syr. 69; Joseph. Antig, giii — 
13; Athen. xii. p.540.) Many of the coins of 


other. The one annexed must have been struck 


ANTIOCHUS IX. Cavrloxos), king of SYRI A e 


(Aordrwp), reigned over Coele-Syria and Phoe- te 


| ceding article. On the death of his brother, Antie o oe 


-> = Aecording to some accounts he survived the reign 


the whole of Syria; but his claims were resisted by 

_ Seleucus, the eldest son of Antiochus VIIL, by whom. 

~~ he was killed in battle, B. c. 95. He left behind 

. him.a son, Antiochus Eusebes, who succeeded to 

the throne. (Justin, Appian, Joseph. UJ. ce.; Eck- 

hel, iii. p. 241, &c.) The reverse of the foregoing 
<- ¢oin.is the same as that of Antiochus VII. 


 ANTI'OCHUS X: (Avrtoxos), king of Svrra, | 


surnamed EUSEBES (Evcé€ns), and -on coins. 
. Philopator: (@:Aomdrap) | 
throne on the death of his father Antiochus IX. 

B. 0.95. He defeated Seleucus, who conquered 

his father, and compelled him to fly into Cilicia, 
where he perished; but he then had to contend 


with the next two brothers of Seleucus, Philip and | 


_.. Antiochus Epiphanes, the latter of whom assumed 
the title of king, and is known as the eleventh 
king of Syria of this name. In a battle fought 
near the Orontes, Antiochus X. defeated Philip 
and Antiochus XI., and the latter was drowned in 
the river, The crown was now assumed by Philip, 
who continued to prosecute the war assisted by his 
brother, Demetrius Eucaerus. The Syrians, worn 
out with these civil broils, offered the kingdom to 
Tigranes, king of Armenia, who accordingly took 
possession of Syria in B. c. 83, and ruled over it 
till he was defeated by Lucullus in B. c. 69. The 

time of the death of Antiochus X. is uncertain. 
‘He appears, however, to have fallen in battle 
- against the Parthians, before Tigranes obtained 
possession of Syria. (Joseph. Antig. xiii. 13. § 4.) 


_ of Tigranes, and returned to his kingdom after the 
ve - conquest of the latter by Lucullus (Euseb. p. 192; 
\. Justin, xl. 2); but these accounts ascribe to Anti- 

<o oehus X. what belongs to his son Antiochus XIII, 
_. (See Clinton, F. H. vol. iii. pp. 338, 340.) Jupiter 
` o 4s- represented on the reverse of the annexed coin 
asin that of Antiochus IV. i 


ies _ COIN OF ANTIOCHUS X. 

_ ANTI'OCHUS XI. (Avrioyos), king of SYRIA, 
_ surnamed EPIPHANES (Emipayns), was the son 
_. of Antiochus VIII., and is spoken of under Ax- 
 mocHus X. , ae ER. 
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ae - 1O O COIN oF ANTIOCHUS XL © 000000 
2 ANTIOCHUS XII. (Avrioxos), king of SYRIA, 

>o. surnamed DIONYSUS (Aidvveos), and on coins 
-o Philopator Callinicus (@Aomdrwp Katros) also, | 


| Ant. xiii. 15. § 1; Eckhel, iii. p. 246, &c.) 


also, succeeded to the | 


z ANTIOPE | 
the youngest son of Antiochus VIIL, assured the 
title of king after his brother Demetrius had been 
taken prisoner by the Parthians. He fell in battle 
against Aretas, king of the Arabians, (Joseph. 
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COIN OF ANTIOCHUS XIL 
ANTIOCHUS XIII., king of Syrr, sur- 


named ASIATICUS (Acirucds), and on coins 
Dionysus Philopator Callinicus (Aróvuvros id0- : 


mdtwp KahAlvuxos), was the son of Antiochus X. 
and Selene, an Egyptian princess. He repaired to 


Rome during the time that Tigranes had posses- 


sion of Syria, and passed through Syria on his re- 
turn during the government of Verres. (B. 0, 73-71.) 
On the defeat of Tigranes. in B. c. 69, Lucullus 


allowed Antiochus Asiaticus to take possession of 


the kingdom ; but he was deprived of it in B. c. 65 
by Pompey, who reduced Sicily to a Roman pro- 


vince. In this year the Seleucidae ceased to reign. 


(Appian, Syr. 49,70; Cic. in Verr. iv. 27, 28, 30 ; 
Justin, xl. 2.) Some writers suppose, that Antio- 


chus Asiaticus afterwards reigned as king of Com- _ 


magene, but there are not sufficient reasons to Sup- 


port this opinion, {Anriocuus I, king of Com- = 


magene. ] 


COIN OF ANTIOCHUS XII. 


„For the history and chronology of the Syrian 
kings in general, see Fröhlich, Annales Syriae, &e. ; 
Vaillant, Seleucidarum Imperium, &e.; Niebuhr, 
Kleine Schriften, Historischer Gewinn aus der 
armentschen Uebersetzun 


t 


Clinton, F. Hf. vol. iii. Appendix, c. 3. 


ANTION (’Avtioy), a son of Periphas and ° 
Astyageia, and husband of Perimela, by whom he 


became the father of Ixion. (Diod. iv. 69; Schol. 
ad Pind. Pyth. ii. 39.) [L. S.F 

-~ ANTTYOPE (Avrit). 
Nycteus and Polyxo (Apollod. iii. 5. § 5, 10. § 1), 


or of the river god Asopus in Boeotia. (Odyss. xi. 


260; Apollon. Rhod. i. 735.) She became by 


-| Zeus the mother of Amphion and Zethus. [Am- 
| PHION.] Dionysus threw her into a state of mad- 
ness on account of the vengeance which her sons 


had taken on Dirce. In this condition she wan- 


~ |- dered about through Greece, until Phocus, the 
-| grandson of Sisyphus, cured and. married her. She 
| was buried with Phocus in one common tomb... 
| (Paus. ix. 17. $ 4.) en i a es 
_, 2. An Amazon, a sister of Hippolyte, who mar- 
ried Theseus, (Paus. i. 2. § 1, 41.7.) Accord- 
ing to Servius (ad Aen. xi. 661), she was a daughter — 
of Hippolyte. Diodorus (iv. 16) states, that The- 
seus received her as a present from Heracles. 


g der Chronik des Eusebius; 


l. A daughter of am 


of “Antipater—a feeling which was not improbably 


ie _Olympias, and perhaps by the known sentiments 


= | ANTIPATER: 000 007 

When subsequently Attica was invaded by the 
Amazons, Antiope fought with Theseus against 
them, and died the death of a heroine by his side. 
(Comp. Diod. iv. 28; Plut. Thes. 26, 27.) Ac- 
cording to Hyginus (Fab. 241) Antiope was a 
daughter of Ares, and was killed by Theseus him- 
self in consequence of an. oracle. | te ae 

3. A daughter of Pylon or Pylaon, 
to Eurytus, by whom she became the mother of 
the Argonauts Iphitus and Clytius. She is also 
called Antioche, (Apollon. Rhod. i. 86; Hygin. 
Fab. 14, with Muncker’s note.) 

4, A daughter of Aeolus, by whom Poseidon 
begot Boeotus and Hellen, (Hygin. Fab. 157; 
= Diod. iv. 67, who calls the mother of these two 
heroes Arne.) [Azoxus.] 

Two other mythical personages of this name oc- 
cur in Apollod. ii. 7. § 8, and in Serv. ad Aen. vi. 
46, though Servius seems to confound Antiope 
with Antela, the wife of Proetus. [L. 8.] 

ANTIPATER, a celebrated chaser of silver. 
(Plin. xxxiii. 55.) [P. S] 


“was married 


interpretation of dreams ( Oxeirocritica), mentioned 
by Artemidorus. (Oneir. iv. 64.) [L.S] 
ANTI'PATER (Avrirarpos), of ACANTHUS, a 
Greek grammarian of uncertain date (Ptolem. 
Heph. ap. Phot, Cod. 190; Eustath. ad Hom. Od. 
xi. p. 453), who is probably the same as the one 
mentioned by the Scholiast on Aristophan 


es, (Avi. 

1403.) PD 
-ANTIPATER (Avrimarpos), an ASTROLOGER 
or mathematician, who wrote a work upon geneth- 
- lialogia, in which he endeavoured to explain man’s 
fate, not from the circumstances under which he 
_ was born, but from those under which he had been 

= conceived. (Vitruv. ix. 7.) : [L8] 
 ANTIPATER (Avrirarpos), bishop of Bostra 
in Arabia, flourished about 460 4. p. His chief 
- work was ’Ayriginots, a reply to Pamphilus’s Apo- 
logy for Origen, some fragments of which are con- 
tained in the Acts of the 2nd council of Nice. He 
also wrote a homily on John the Baptist, and some 
other discourses. (Fabric. Bibl. Graec: x. p. 518; 
Cave, Hist. Litt. sub ann. 460.) [P. S.] 

= ANTIPATER (Avrirarpos), the father of 
CASSANDER, was an officer in high favour with 
Philip of Macedon (Just. ix. 4), who after his vic- 
tory at Chaeroneia, B. c. 338, selected him to con- 
duct to Athens the bones of the Athenians who 
had fallen in the battle. (Just. i. e.; Polyb. v. 10.) 
He joined Parmenion in the ineffectual advice to 
Alexander the Great not to set out on his Asiatic 
expedition till he had provided by. marriage for 
the succession to the throne (Diod xvii. 16); and, 
on the king’s departure, B. c. 334, he was left 
regent in Macedonia. (Diod. xvii. 17; Arr. Anab. 
i, p. 12, a.) In B 0. 331 Antipater suppressed 
the Thracian rebellion under Memnon (Diod. xvii. 
62), and also brought the war with the Spartans 
under Agis ITI. to a successful termination. (See 
© p72, b.) It is with reference to this event that 
we first find any intimation of Alexander’s jealousy 


produced or fostered by the representations of 


of Antipater himself. (Curt. vi: 1. §.17, &e., x. 10. 
§ 14; Plut. Ages. p. 604, b., Alex: pp. 688, ca 
705, £3 Perizon, ad Ael. V. A. xii. 16; Thirlw. 
_ Gir, Hist. vol. vii. p. 89; but see Plut. Phoe: p. 
449, e; Ael V. Hi. 25.) Whether, however, 


pee ANTIPATER. 


ANTIPATER CAvrinarpos), a writer on th 


aa 201: 
from jealousy or 
between Olympias and Antipater, the latter was 
ordered to lead into Asia the fresh troops required 
by the king, p.c. 324, while Craterus, under whom 
the discharged veterans were sent home, was ap- 
pointed to the regency in Macedonia. (Arr. vii. 
p: 155; Pseudo-Curt. x. 4. § 9, &e.; Just. xii. 12.) 
The story which ascribes the death of Alexander, 

B. C. 323, to poison, and implicates Antipater and 
even Aristotle in the plot, is perhaps sufficiently — 
refuted by its own intrinsic absurdity, and is set 
aside as false by Arrian and Plutarch. (Diod. xvii, - 
118; Paus. viii. 18; Tac. Ann, il. 733 Curt. x. 10. 


Liv. viii. 3; Diod. xix. 11; Athen. x. p. 434, c.) 
On Alexander’s death, the regency of Macedonia 


himself engaged in a war with a strong confederacy: — 
of Grecian states with Athens at their head. At 
first he was defeated by Leosthenes, and besieged 
in Lamia, whence he even sent an embassy to 
Athens with an unsuccessful application for peace. 


Plut.. Phoe. p. 752, b.s; Demosth. p. 858, d.) ~The 
approach of Leonnatus obliged the Athenians to- 
raise the siege, and the death of that general, who 
was defeated by Antiphilus (the successor of Leos- 
thenes), and who was in league against the regent 


with Olympias, was far more an advantage than a 


loss to Antipater. (Diod. xviii. 14,15; Just. xiii 
53 Plut. Hum. p. 584, d. e.) Being joined by. 


Craterus, he defeated the confederates at Cranon, 


and succeeded in dissolving the league by the pru- 


dence and moderation with which he at first used 


his victory. Athens herself was obliged to pur-— 
chase peace by the abolition of democracy and the — 


admission of a garrison into Munychia, the latter- l 
of which conditions might surely have enabled — 
Antipater to dispense with the destruction of 


Demosthenes and the chiefs of his party. (Diod 
xviii, 16-183 Plut. Phoe. pp. 753, 754, Demosth 


p- 858; Paus. vii. 10; Thirlw. Gr. Hist. vol. vii 
p. 187, note 1; Böckh, Publ. Econ. of Athens, i. T, 


iv. 3.) Returning now to Macedonia, he gave his 
daughter Phila in marriage to Craterus, with whom, 
at the end of the year B. c. 323, he invaded the 


Aetolians, the only party in the Lamian war who = 


had not yet submitted. (Diod. xviii. 24.) - But. 


the intelligence brought him by Antigonus of the- 
treachery of Perdiccas, and of his intention of put-. 


ting away Nicaea, Antipater’s daughter, to marry: 
Cleopatra, compelled him to pass over to Asia; 
where, leaving Craterus to act against Eumenes, 

he himself hastened after Perdiccas, who. was. 
marching towards Egypt against Ptolemy. (Diod. | 
xviii. 23, 25, 29-33; Plut. Hum. pp. 585, 5867 
Just. xiii. 6.) On the murder of Perdiccas, the 
supreme regency devolyed on Antipater, who, at 
Triparadeisus in Syria, successfully maintained his. 
power against Eurydice, the queen... Marching 
into Lydia, he avoided a battle with Eumenes, and. _ 
he on his side was dissuaded from attacking Anti- ` 


pater by Cleopatra, who wished to give the regent 
no cause of complaint. Towards the close of the 
year 321, he returned into Europe, taking with 


him the king and queen, and leaving Antigonus to. _ 


prosecute the war with Eumenes. (Diod. xviii 89, ~ 
40; Plut. Hum. p. 588, a.) It was during the 
mortal illness of Antipater, B.c. 320, that Demades: 


was sent to him from Athens to endeavour to obe 


from the necessity of guarding _ | 
against the evil consequences of the dissensions. 


§ 14, &e.; Arr. vii. p. 167; Plut. Alex. ad fins 


was assigned to Antipater, and he forthwith found — 


(Diod. xviii. 3, 12,18; Paus. i. 25; Just. xiii, 5g 


tain the removal of the garrison from Munychia, | 


and was put to death for his treacherous corres- 
pondence with Perdiccas. Antipater left the re- 
_ gency to Polysperchon, to the exclusion of his own 

son Cassander, (Plut, Phoe. p. 755, Dem. ad fin. ; 
Arr. ap. Phot. p. 70, ax; Diod. xviii. 48.) [E. E.] 


ANTIPATER (Avrirarpos), second son of 


Cassanpur, king of Macedonia, by Thessalonica, 
sister of Alexander the Great. Soon after the 
death of Cassander (B8. c. 296), his eldest son Phi- 
lip also died of consumption (Paus. ix. 7; Plut. 
. Demetr. 905, f.), and great dissensions ensued be- 
tween Antipater and his younger brother Alexan- 
der for the government. Antipater, believing that 
Alexander was favoured by his mother, put her to 


>>. death, The younger brother upon this applied for 
‘aid at once to Pyrrhus of Epeirus and Demetrius 


Poliorcetes. Pyrrhus arrived first, and, exacting 
from Alexander a considerable portion of Macedonia 
- as his reward, obliged Antipater to fly before him. 
According to Plutarch, Lysimachus, king of Thrace, 
Antipater’s father-in-law, attempted to dissuade 
Pyrrhus from further hostilities by a forged letter 
purporting to come from Ptolemy Soter. The 
forgery was detected, but Pyrrhus seems notwith- 
standing to have withdrawn after settling matters 
_ between the brothers; soon after which Demetrius 
arrived. Justin, who says nothing of Pyrrhus, 
tells us, that Lysimachus, fearing the interference 
of Demetrius, advised a reconciliation between 


Antipater and Alexander. On the murder of 


Alexander by Demetrius, the latter appears, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, to have been made king of all 
- Macedonia, to the exclusion at once of Antipater. 
... According to Justin, Lysimachus conciliated Deme- 
o trinus by putting him in possession of Antipater’s 
‘portion of the kingdom, and murdered Antipater, 
who appears to haye fled to him for refuge. The 
murder seems, from Diodorus, to have been owing 
to the instigation of Demetrius. (Plut. Pyrr. p. 
886, Demetr. pp. 905, 906; Just. xvi. 1,2; Diod. 
Sic. xxi. Exc, 7.) EON: [E. E.] 
©: ANTIPATER, L. COELIUS, a Roman jurist 
and historian, Pomponius. (Dig. 1, tit. 2. s. 2. § 
_ 40) considers him more an orator than a jurist; 
< Cicero, on the other hand, prizes him more as a 
jurist than as an orator or historian. (De Or. ii, 
12; de Legg. 1,2; Brut. c. 26.) He was a 
contemporary of C. Gracchus (B. c. 1238); L. 
Crassus, the orator, was his pupil. He was the 
first who endeavoured to impart to Roman his- 
tory the ornaments of style, and to make it 
more than a mere chronicle of events, but his dic- 
- tion was rather vehement and high-sounding than 


elegant and polished. He is not to be confounded | 


With Coelius Sabinus, the Coelius of the Digest, 
-None of his juridical writings have been preserved. 
= He wrote a history of the second Punic war, and 
` composed Annales, which were epitomized by 


Brutus, (Cie. ad Att. xiii. 8.) The history of the 
second Punic war was perhaps only a part of the 
| Annales, Antipater followed the Greek history of 


- Bilenus Calatinus (Cic. de Div. i. 24, 49), and oc- 
~ casionally borrowed from the Origines. of Cato 
 Censorius. (Gell. x. 24; Macrob. Saturn. i, 4, 
extr.) The emperor Hadrian is reported to have 
preferred him as an historian to Sallust (Spartianus, 


o Hadrian. e. 16); by Valerius Maximus (i. 7) he- 
is designated certus Romanae historiae auctor; and | 


he is occasionally quoted by Livy, who sometimes, 


| Rom. p. 182, &c. : 


of DERBE. 


ANTIPATER. » 


authority. It is manifest, however, from Go 
and Val, Maximus, that he was fond of relating 
| dreams and portents. Orelli (Qzomast. Cic.) refers 


to the dissertations on Antipater by Bavius Ant. 


Nauta and G. Groen van Prinsterer, inserted in 


the Annals of the Academy of Leyden for 189], 


His fragments, several of which are preserved in 


Nonius, are to be found appended to the editions 


of Sallust by Wasse, Corte, and Havercamp; and 


also in Krause’s Vitae et Fragmenta vet, Histor. 
) (J.T. Gy. 
ANTI'PATER (‘Avtirarpos), of CYRENE, one 
of the disciples of Aristippus, the founder of the 
Cyrenaic school of philosophy. (Diog. Laért, ii, 
86.) According to Cicero ( Tuscul. v. 38) he was 


blind, but knew how to console himself by saying, — 


that darkness was not without its pleasures. [L.$.] 

ANTIPATER (’Avrimarpos), tyrant or prince 
Amyntas, the Lycaonian chieftain, 
murdered him and seized his principality. [Amyn- 
TAS, No. 6.] He was a friend of Cicero’s, one 
of whose letters, of uncertain date, is addressed 
on his behalf te Q. Philippus, proconsul of the 


“province of Asia, who was offended with Anti- 


pater and held his sons in his power. (Strab. xii, 

p- 892; Cic. ad Fam. xiii, 73.) [E. E.] 
ANTIPATER (Avrirarpos), father of Heron 

the Great, was, according to Josephus, the son of 


a noble Idumaean of the same name, to whom the 
government of Idumaea had been given by Alex- 
ander Jannaeus and his wife Alexandra, and at 
their court the young Antipater was brought up. 
The two other accounts which we have of his pa- 
rentage appear to be false. (Joseph. Ani. xiv. 1. § 8; 
Nicol. Damasc. ap. Joseph. lc.; African. ap. Huseb. 


Mist. Eecl, i. 6,7; Phot. Bibl. n. 76, 238.) In 


B. © 65, he persuaded Hyrcanus to take refuge : 
from his brother Aristobulus II. with Aretas, king 


of Arabia Petraea, by whom accordingly an unsuc- 
cessful attempt was made to replace Hyrcanus on 
the throne. (Ant. xiv. 2, Bell. Jud. i. 6.§ 2.) In 


B.C. 64, Antipater again supported the cause of - 


this prince before Pompey in Coele-Syria. (Ant 


xiv. 3. § 2.) In the ensuing year, Jerusalem was 


taken by Pompey, and Aristobulus was deposed ; 
and henceforth we find Antipater both zealously 
adhering to Hyrcanus, and labouring to ingratiate 


himself with the Romans. His services to the 


latter, especially against Alexander son of Aristo- 
bulus, and in Egypt against Archelaus (B. c. 57 


and 56), were favourably regarded by Scaurus and. 


Gabinius, the lieutenants of Pompey; his active 


veal under Mithridates of Pergamus in the Alex- 
andrian war (B.c. 48) was rewarded by Julius. 


Caesar with the gift of Roman citizenship; and, 
on Caesar’s coming into Syria (3.c. 47), Hyrcanus 
was confirmed by him in the high-priesthood, 
through Antipater’s influence, notwithstanding the 


complaints of Antigonus son of Aristobulus, while 


Antipater himself was appointed procurator of 


Judaea, (Joseph. Ani, xiv. 5. $$ 1,2, 6. §$ 2-4, 8; 


Bell, Jud. i. 8. §§ 1, 3, 7, 9. §§ 8-5.) After Caesar 
had left Syria to go against Pharnaces, Antipater 


+ set himself to provide for the quiet settlement of. | 
the country under the existing government, and 
‘appointed his sons Phasaélus and. Herod to be 
: governors respectively of Jerusalem and Galilee. 
(Joseph. Ant. xiv. 9. §$ 1,2, Bell. Jud, i. 10. $4.) 
His care for the peace and good order of the pro-. 


vince was further shewn in B. c. 46, when he dis- 


oe with respectful consideration, dissents from his | suaded Herod from his purpose of attacking Hyrer . 


| 
i 
i 
i 


i 
PS 


‘nus in Jerusalem [Hrropxs], and again in B. c. 43 


(Bold. Jud. i. 22. § 1), but recalled him afterwards, 


‘Herod was twice reconciled to them, yet his arts, 
aided by Salome and Pheroras, and especially by . 
the Spartan Eurycles (comp. Plut. Avi. p. 947, b.), 
succeeded at length in bringing about their death, 


Antipater the Samaritan. He was accordingly 


- ever, a mitigation of it in the shape of banishment), 


Ant. xvii. 1-7, Bell. Jud. i. 28-33; Euseb. Hist. 


“ Melius est Herodis porcum. esse quam filium.” 


= ANTIPATER (‘Avritarpos), of HIERAPOLIS, 
a Greek sophist and rhetorician of the time of the | 

` ‘emperor Severus. He was a son of Zeuxidemus, | 
and a pupil of Adrianus, Pollux, and Zeno. In his | 
orations both extempore and written, some of | n 


~ art of writing letters he is said to have excelled all. 


O ANTIPATER. OS E T ANTIPATER. : 203 : oe 


made him his private secretary. The emperor had 
such a high opinion of him, that he raised him to- 
the consular dignity, and afterwards made him ~ 
praefect of Bithynia. Butas Antipater used his 
sword too freely, he was deprived of his office, and 
retired to his native place, where he died at the 
age of 68, it is said of voluntary starvation, Phi- 
lostratus says, that he wrote a history of the life - 
and exploits of the emperor Severus, but not a 
fragment of it is extant. (Philostr. Vit. Soph. ii. 
24, 25. § 4, 26. 93; Galen, De Theriac. ad Pison 
ii. p. 458; Eudoe. p. 57.) [L. S] 
ANTIPATER, the name of at least two PHY- 
SICIANS. 1. The author of a work Mep Wuxijs, 


(the year after Caesar’s murder), by his regulations 
for the collection of the tax imposed on Judaea by 
Cassius for the support of his troops. (Ant. xiv. 9. 
§ 5, 11. $2, Bell. Jud. i. 10. § 9, 11. § 2.) To 
the last-mentioned year his death is to be referred. 
He was carried off by poison which Malichus, 
whose life he had twice saved [Mazicuus], bribed 
the eup-bearer of Hyrcanus to administer to him. 
(Ant. xiv. 11. §§ 2-4, Bell. Jud. i, 11. §§ 2-4.) 
For his family, see Joseph. Ant. xiv. 7.$3. [E.E] 

ANTIUPATER (Avriwarpos), the eldest son- 
of Herom the Great by his first wife, Doris (Jos. 
Ant. xiv. 12.§1), a monster of wickedness and 
craft, whose life is briefly described by Josephus 
(Bell. Jud. i, 24. § 1) in two words—xaxias puc- 
Thpiov, Herod, having divorced Doris and married 
Mariamne, B. C. 88, banished Antipater from court 


quoted by the Scholiast on Homer (JZ. A. 115. p. 
306, ed. Bekker; Cramer, Anecd. Graeca Paris. 
vol, iii. p. 14), in which he said that the soul in- 
creased, diminished, and at last perished with the 
body; and which may very possibly be the work; 
quoted by Diogenes Laërtius (vii. 157), and com- 
monly attributed to Antipater of Tarsus. If he be 
the physician who is said by Galen (De Meth. Med. 
i. 7, vol. x. p. 52; Introd, c 4. vol. xiv. p. 684) 
to have belonged to the sect of the Methodici, he 
must have lived in or after the first century B. C; 
and this date will agree very well with the fact of 
his being quoted by Andromachus (ap. Gal. De ~ 
Compos. Medicam. sec. Locos, iii. 1, ix. 2, vol. xii. 
p.630, vol. xiii. p. 239), Scribonius Largus (De Com- 
pos. Med. c. 167, p. 221), and Caelius Aurelianus. 
(De Morb. Chron, ii. 13, p.404.) His prescriptions _ 
¿are frequently quoted with approbation by Galen 


in the hope of checking, by the presence of a rival, 
the violence and resentment of Mariamne’s sons, 
Alexander and Aristobulus, who were exasperated 
by their mother’s death. Antipater now intrigued 
to bring his half-brothers under the suspicion of 
his father, and with such success, that Herod 
altered his intentions in their behalf, recalled Doris 
to court, and sent Antipater to Rome, recommend- 
ing him to the favour of Augustus. (Jos. Ant. xvi. 
3, Bell. Jud. i. 23, § 2.) He still continued his. 
machinations against his brothers, and, though 


B. C 6, (Jos. dnt. xvi, 4-11, Bell. Jud. i. 23-27.) 
Having thus removed his rivals, and been declared 
successor to the throne, he entered into a plot 
against his father’s life with his uncle Pheroras ; 
and, to avoid suspicion, contrived to get himself 
sent to Rome, taking with him, for the approba- 
tion of Augustus, Herod’s altered will. But the 
investigation occasioned by the death of Pheroras 
(whom his wife was suspected of poisoning) brought 
to light Antipater’s murderous designs, chiefly 
through the disclosures of the wife of Pheroras, of 
Antipater’s own freedman, and of his steward, 


is mentioned by Caelius Aurelianus. (Z. e.) 
2. A contemporary of Galen at Rome in the 


the morbid symptoms that preceded it, a very in- — 
teresting account’ is given by that physician. (De 
Locis Affect. iv. 11, vol. viii. p. 293.) [W.A G]. 
ANTIPATER (Avrimarpos), of Sinon, the > 
author of several epigrams in the Greek Anthology, — 
appears, from a passage of Cicero (de Orat. iii, 50), 
to have been contemporary with Q. Catullus (con~ 


donia s.c. 106). The many minute references’ 
made to him by Meleager, who also wrote his epi- 
recalled from Rome, and kept in ignorance of the 
charges against him till his arrival at Jerusalem. 
Here he was arraigned by Nicolaus of Damascus 
before Quintilius Varus, the Roman governor of 
Syria, and the sentence against him having been 
confirmed by Augustus (who recommended, how- | Cic. de Fat. 3; Val. Max. i. 8. § 16, ext.; Jacobs, 
Anthol: xiii, pe 847.) 02000 ee ERS Be 
ANTI'PATER( Avrirarpos), of Tarsus, a Stoic 


he was executed in prison, five days before the 
termination of Herod’s mortal illness, and in the 
same year as the massacre of the innocents. (Jos. _ 


Freel. i. 8. § 12.) The death of Antipater probably 
called forth the well-known sarcasm of Augustus: 


(Macrob. Saturn. ti, 4.) 


3 [E E 


which are mentioned by Philostratus, Antipater | his- 
was not superior to his contemporaries, but in the | 


others, and for this reason the emperor Severus. 


“ Qn the Soul,” of which the second book is 


and Aëtius, and the second book of his “ Epistles” -| 


second century after Christ, of whose death and 


sul B. c. 102), and with Crassus (quaestor in Mace i 


taph, would seem to shew that Antipater was an = 
elder contemporary of this poet, who is known to <o 
have flourished in the 170th Olympiad. . From © 
these circumstances he may be placed at Bc, 108-0 
100. He lived to a. great age. (Plin. vii. 525 


he is said to have felt himself so unequal in argu ae 
ment to his contemporary Carneades, in public diss 


BOE Soo SANTTPHANES. Co eee “+  ANTIPHANES. > 
- putation, that he confined himself to writing; whence 
he was called kadauoSdas, (Plut. Mor. p. 514, d.3 
` Euseb. de Praep. Evang. xiv. 8.) He taught be- 
lief in God as “a Being blessed, incorruptible, and 
_ of goodwill to men,” and blamed those who ascrib- 
ed to the gods “ generation and corruption,” which 
is said to have been the doctrine of Chrysippus. 
` (Plut. de Stoic. Rep. p. 192.) Besides this treatise 
“on the gods,” he also wrote two books on Divi- 
nation, a common topic among the Stoics, in which 
he proved the truth of the science from the fore- 
__ knowledge and benevolence of the Deity, explained 
< dreams to be supernatural intimations of the future, 
and. collected stories of divination attributed to 
“o Socrates. (Cic. de Divin. i. 3, 20, 39,54.) He is 
said to have believed that Fate was a god, though 
it is not clear what was implied in this expression 
(Stob. de Fato, 16); and it appears from Athe- 
` naeus that he wrote a treatise entitled Nepi Assi 
Sdaovias, (viii. p. 346.) Of his labours in moral 
philosophy nothing remains but a few scattered no- 
` tices, just sufficient to shew that the science had 
‘begun to decline; the questions which are treated 
being points of detail, and such as had more to do 
-with the application of moral precepts than with 
_ the principles themselves : such as they were, how- 
ever, he took higher ground in solving them than 
his master Diogenes. (Cic. de Of iii. 12, 13, 23.) 
Compare Varro, de Ling. Lat. vi. 1. p. 184, Fragm. 
p. 289, ed. Bip. | [C.E.P.] | 
~ ANTIPATER (Avrirarpos), of THESSALONICA, 
the author of several epigrams in the Greek Antho- 
logy, lived, as we may infer from some of his epi- 
rams, in the latter part of the reign of Augustus 
(8.0. 10 and onwards), and perhaps till the reign 
of Caligula. (4. D. 88.) He is probably the same 
“poet whois called, in the titles of several epigrams, 
“ Antipater Macedo.” (Jacobs, Anthol. xiii. pp. 848, 
BED eo ee ee a mi 2 Pe Sel 
ANTI'PATER (‘Avrirarpos), 1. Of TYRE, a 
Stoic philosopher, and a contemporary of Cato the 
~ Younger, whose friend. Antipater is said to have 
been when. Cato was yet a young man. (Plut. Cat. 
Min, 4.) He appears to be the same as the Anti- 
pater of Tyre mentioned by Strabo. (xvi. p. 757.) 
= 2, Of Tyre, likewise a Stoic philosopher, 
but unquestionably of a later date than the for- 
mer, though Vossius (de Hist. Gr. p. 392, ed. 
Westermann) confounds the two. He lived 
after, or was at least younger than, Panaetius, 
and Cicero (de Of. ii. 24), in speaking of him, 
says, that he died lately at Athens, which must 
mean shortly before B. c. 45.. From this pas- 
sage we must infer that Antipater wrote a work 
on Duties (de Officiis), and Diogenes Laërtius 
(vii.. 189, 140, 142, 148) refers to a work of Anti- 
pater on the Universe (wept xéopuov), of which he 
-quotes the eighth book. es [L.8.] . | logical subjects, others had reference to particular 
_ ANTI'PHANES (‘Avripdves), of Arcos, a j persons, others to characters, personal, professional, 
sculptor, the disciple of Pericleitus, and teacher of | 
‘Cleon. Since Cleon flourished B. c. 380, Anti- | 
-phanes may be placed at 400 Bc.  Pausanias 
mentions several of his works, which were at Del- 
‘phi, Sealy a horse in bronze. (Pausan. v. 17, 
Mes Jo ee K 


It was owing to Antiphanes that the verb Bepyat- 
Sew was used in the sense of telling stories.. (Steph, 
Byz. s. v. Bépyn, who however confounds our An- 
tiphanes with the comic writer of Rhodes; com : 
‘Clem. Alex. Strom. i. p. 133; Phot. Cod. 166. 

Most writers agree in believing, that Antiphanes 
of Berga is the same as the Antiphanes who wrote 
a work on courtezans (mep) éraipav), and whom 


xiii., p. 586 ; Harpocrat. s. vv. Ndvviov, "Avriicupa,» 
Suid. s. v. Ndviov.) [L S 


according to Suidas (s. v.), in the 93rd Olym- 
piad, and died in the 112th, at the age of 74. 
But Athenaeus (iv. p.156,c.) quotes a fragment 
in which Antiphanes mentions “ King Seleucus,” 
and Seleucus was not king till Ol. 118. 2. The true 


that suggested by Clinton, namely, that in this 
instance, as in others, Antiphanes has been con- 
founded with Alexis, and that the fragment in 
Athenaeus belongs to the latter poet. (Clinton, in. 


Com. i. pp. 304-7.) The above dates are given us 
in Olympiads, without the exact years being speci- 
fied, but we may safely place the life of Antiphanes 


about B. c. 383. | 


doubtful. His father’s name was Demophanes, or 
Stephanus, probably the latter, since he had a son 
named Stephanus, in accordance with the Athenian, 


his birthplace are mentioned Cios on the Helles- 
“statement deserves little credit. (Meineke, i, 308.) 


of the middle comedy, excepting Alexis, who 


| praising him for the elegance of his language (pp. 
27, 156, 168), though he uses some words and 
phrases which are not found in older writers. (See 
forexamples Meineke, i. p.309.) He was one of the 
most fertile dramatic authors that ever lived, for his 


for the grammarians frequently confound him, not 
only, as: remarked above, with Alexis, but also 
with Antiphon, Apollophanes, Antisthenes, and 


wholly occupied with the intrigues of private life. 
In these classes of subjects we see, as in all the 


< ANTI'PHANES (Avripdyys), of Berca in 
Thrace, a Greek writer.on marvellous and incredi- | 
ple things. (“Amiora, Scymnius Chius, 657, &c.). 
From the manner in which he is mentioned by 
Strabo (i. p..47, ii. pp. 102, 104; comp. Polyb. 
xxxiii, 12), it would seem that he wrote his sto-. 


of Antiphanes are collected by Clinton (Philol. 


: Comic. vol. iii.). He gained the prize 30 times. 


ries with a view that they should be believed x 
history, and that consequently he was an impostor, 


some writers call Antiphanes the Younger. (Athen, _ 


ANTI’PHANES (‘Avripdvys), a comic poet, | 
the earliest and one of the most celebrated — 
Athenian poets of the middle comedy, was born, 


explanation of the difficulty is in all probability — 


the Philological Museum, i. p. 607 ; Meineke, Frag. 


between 404 and 3308. c., and his first exhibition _ 


The parentage and birthplace of Antiphanes are f we: 


custom of naming a child after his grandfather, As 


pont, Smyrna, Rhodes, and Larissa; but the last a 


E E S E E enemies 


Antiphanes was the most highly esteemed writer 


shared that honour with him. ‘The fragments _ 
which remain prove that Athenaeus was right in 


plays amounted, on the largest computation, to 365, 
on the least to 260. We still possess the titles of 
about 130. It is probable, however, that some of — 
the comedies ascribed to him were by other writers, 


Aristophanes. Some of his plays were on mytho- 


and national, while others seem to have been — 


Mus, l. ¢.), and more fully by. Meineke (Frag. | a 


Another Antiphanes, of Berge in Thrace, is = 
mentioned by Stephanus Byzantinus as a comic | | 
poet (s. v. Bépyn); but this was the writer cited. 
by Strabo (p. 102) and Antonius Diogenes (ap. 


comedians of the period, the gradual transition of ~~ 
‘the middle comedy into the new.. The fragments 


2 20 U ANTIPHILUSA 0 e 
` Phot. Cod. 166, p. 112, Bekker), as the author of 


marvellous stories respecting distant countries: he 

is spoken of in the preceding article. | , 
“Suidas mentions “ another Antiphanes, an Athe- 

nian comic poet, later than Panaetius,” who Is 


mentioned by no other writer, unless he be the 


Antiphanes who wrote a work Tlep) ‘Eraipav. 

(Suidas, s. v. Néviov; Athen, xiii. p. 586.) . 

© Antiphanes Carystius, who is called by Eudocia 

(p-61) a comic poet, was really a tragedian, con- 

temporary with Thespis. 
ANTI’PHANES (Avripdyys), an EPIGRAM- 

MATIC poet, several of whose epigrams are still 


extant in the Greek anthology. He lived after the. 


time of Meleager (i e. after B. c. 100), but before 
the time of Philip of Thessalonica, that is, about 


the reign of Augustus ; for Philip incorporated the 


epigrams of Antiphanes in his Anthology, by 


which means they have come down to our times. 


(Jacobs, ad Anthol. Graee. xiii. p. 850, &c.) [L. S.] 

ANTI/PHANES (‘Avripdvys), a PHYSICIAN of 
Delos, who is quoted by Caelius Aurelianus (De 
Morb. Chron. iv. 8, p. 537), and Galen (De Com- 


pos, Medicam. see. Locos, Y: 5, vol, xii. p. 877), 


and must therefore have lived some time in or be- 
fore the second century after Christ. 
tioned by St. Clement of Alexandria (Paedag. ii. 
1, p. 140) as having said, that the sole cause of 
diseases in man was the too great variety of his 
food. | [W. A. GJ] 
ANTIPHAS. [Laocoon.] get BP 
ANTI'PHATES (Avriddrys), a king of the 


Laestrygones in Sicily. When on the seventh day 
after leaving the island of Aeolus Odysseus landed- 


on the coast of the Laestrygones, and sent out 
three of his men to explore their country, one of 


them was immediately seized and devoured by 


Antiphates, for the Laestrygones were more like 


giants than men. They now made an attack upon 


the ships of Odysseus, who escaped with only one 
vessel. (Hom. Od. x. 80—132.) Two other 
_ mythical heroes of this name occur in Od. xv. 

242, &e.; Virg. Aen. ix. 696. 


founder of Gela, B. c. 690. The colony was com- 
posed of Rhodians and Cretans, the latter led by 
Entimus the Cretan (Thue. vi. 4, and Schol. ad 


Pind. Ol. ii, 14), the former chiefly from Lindus 


(Herod. vii. 153), and to this town Antiphemus 
himself (Philostephanus, ap. Athen. vii. p. 297, £) 
belonged. From the Etym. Magn. (s. v. Téa) 
and Aristaenetus in Steph. Byzantinus (s. v. T'éàa) 
it appears the tale ran, that he and his brother 


Lacius, the founder. of Phaselis, were, when at. 


Delphi, suddenly bid to go forth, one eastward, 
one westward; and from his laughing at the unex- 


pected response, the city took its name. From 
Pausanias (viii. 46. § 2) we hear of his taking the 
Sicanian town of Omphace, and carrying off from 
ita statue made by Daedalus. Miller (Dor. i. 6. 
| §$ 5, 6) considers him a mythical person. (See 


` Böckh, Comm. ad Pind, p. 115; Clinton, F. H. 


B. c. 690; Hermann, Pol. Antiq: § 85; Göller, 


de Orig. Syracus. p. 265.) LA. HC. 


. ANTI/PHILUS, an arcurrect, built, in con- | 
junction with Pothaeus and Megacles, the treasury |. 
ofthe Carthaginiansat Olympia. (Paus. vi. 19. § 4.) | 

ti ae 


- . His age and country are unknown, 


= ANTYPHILUS (Avrididos), an ATHENIAN | 
general, was appointed as the successor of Leos- 
and gained a |. 


_thenes in the Lamian war, B. c. 823, 


| Plut. Phocion, 24.) 


(Suidas, s.v.) [P.S] 


He is men- 


| Varro (R. R. ii. 
ANTIPHE’/MUS ('Avripnuos}), the Rhodian, | 


, - ANTIPHON. 
victory over Leonnatus. (Diod. xviii. 13—15 
7 : | 5 LC: P. MA}... 
ANTI'PHILUS (Avtiquaos), of Byzantium, 
a writer of epigrams, who lived about the time of 
the emperor Nero, as appears from one of his epi- 
grams in which he mentions the favour conferred 
by that emperor upon the island of Rhodes. (An- _ 


+ 
o? 


| thol. Gr. ix. n. 178; comp. Tacit. Annal. xii. 58.) 


The number of his epigrams still extant is up- 


wards of forty, and most of them are superior in 


conception and style to the majority of these com- 
positions. Reiske, in his notes on the Anthology 
of Cephalas (p. 191), was led, by the difference of 
style in some of the poems bearing the name of 
Antiphilus, to suppose that there were two or 


three poets of this name, and that their produc- 


tions were all by mistake ascribed to the one poet: 


of Byzantium. But there is not sufficient ground 
for such an hypothesis. (Jacobs, ad Anthol. Gre 
xiii. p. 851, &c.) 


1, & ie sss]: 
_ ANTI PHILUS, of EGYPT, avery distnguisied | 
painter, was the pupil of Ctesidemus, and the con- 
temporary and rival of Apelles. (Lucian, de Ca- 
lumn. lix, 1-5.) Having been born in Egypt, he 


went when young to the court of Macedonia, where. | 


he painted portraits of Philip and Alexander. The 
latter part of his life was spent in Egypt, under 
the patronage of Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, whom 
he painted hunting. He flourished, therefore, 
during the latter half of the 4th century B.o. Con- 


| cerning his false accusation against Apelles before - 
Ptolemy, see APELLES, | 


The quality in which he most excelled is thus 
described by Quintilian, who mentions him among 
the greatest painters of the age of Philip and Alex- 
ander (xii. 10. § 6): “facilitate Antiphilus, con- 
cipiendis visionibus, quas payracias vocant,” which 
expressions seem to describe alight and airy ele- . 
gance. In the list of his works given by Pliny - 
are some which answer exactly in subject. to the — 
“dayracia:” of Quintilian. (Plin. xxxv. 37, 40.) 
2. § 5, Schn.) names him 
OR SeS] 


Lysippus. 


: A'NTIPHON ('Avtipõr). 1. The most ancient. =} 
among the ten Attic orators contained in the-Alex- o 00. 

andrine canon, was a son of Sophilus the Sophist, =. ocs 
and born at Rhamnus in Attica in B, c 480, (Plats 000 


Vit. X. Orat. p. 832, b.; Philostrat. Vit Soph. i. 
15. §1; Phot. Cod. p. 485; Suid. s.v.; Endoc, 


p. 59.). He was a man of eminent talentanda =. 5o 
firm character (Thucyd. viii; 68; Plut, Nic. 6), 00 0 
| and is said to have been educated partly by his 2 
father and partly by Pythodorus, while according. ~~ 

to others he owed. his education to none but him- © 

self. When he was a young man, the fame of 

Gorgias was at its height. . The object of Gorgias’ 
sophistical school of oratory was more to dazzle and 
captivate the hearer by brilliancy. of diction and 
rhetorical artifices: than to produce a solid convic- 
tion based upon sound arguments; it was, in short, = 005. 
a school for show-speeches, and the practical purs 00 toui 
‘poses of oratory in the courts of justice and the = 
popular assembly Jay beyond its sphere. Antie | 
| phon perceived this deficiency, and formed a higher 
and more practical view of the art to which he de~e > 


voted himself; that is, he wished to produce con- — 


ggg 


weit a 


viction in the minds of the hearers by means of a oo 
thorough examination: of the subjects proposed, 
and this not with a view to the narrow limits of 
the school, but to the courts and the assembly. 99 
‘Hence the ancients call Antiphon the inyentor of 9 


ancient. writers with Antiphon the interpreter of 


-o (Le) and Philostratus (Vit. Soph. i. 15. § 1) men- 


X j 


-public oratory, or state that he raised it to a highe 


- position. (Philostr. Vit. Soph. i. 15. § 2; Hermog. 
de Form. Orat. ii. p. 498 ; comp. Quintil iii. 1. § 1; 
Diod. ap. Clem. Alex. Strom. i. p. 365.) Antiphon 


- was thus the first who regulated practical eloquence 


by certain theoretical laws, and he opened a school | 


in which he taught rhetoric. Thucydides, the 


historian, a pupil of Antiphon, speaks of his. 


-master with the highest esteem, and many of 
the excellencies of his style are ascribed by the 
ancients to the influence òf Antiphon. (Schol, ad 
Thue. iv. p. 312, ed. Bekker; comp. Dionys. Hal. 
de Comp. Verb. 10.) At the same time, Antiphon 
occupied himself with writing speeches for others, 
who delivered them in the courts of justice; and 
‘as he was the first who received money for such 
orations—a practice which subsequently became 
quite general—he was severely attacked and ridi- 
-c enled, especially by the comic writers, Plato and 
Peisauder. (Philostr. 2 e; Plut. Vit. X. Orat. p. 
833, c.) These attacks, however, may also have 
been owing to his political opinions, for he belonged 
to the oligarchical party. This unpopularity, to- 
gether with his own reserved character, prevented 
his ever appearing as.a speaker either in the courts 
or the assembly; and the only time he spoke in 


: public was in B. c. 411, when he defended himself 


against the charge of treachery. (Thue. viii. 68 ; 
Lys. c, Bratosth. p. 427 ; Cie. Brut. 12.) Bat 
The history of .Antiphon’s career as a politician 

js for the most part involved in great obscurity, 
which is in a great measure owing to the fact, that 
< Antiphon the orator is frequently confounded by 
_ signs,-and Antiphon the tragic poet. Plutarch 
-tion some events in which he was engaged, but 
= < Thucydides seems to have known nothing about 
them. The only part of his publie life of which 
the detail is known, is that connected with the 
revolution of B.C, 411, and the establishment. of 
the oligarchical government of the Four Hundred. 
~The person chiefly instrumental in bringing it 
-about was Peisander; but, according to the express 
testimony of Thucydides, Antiphon was the man 
who had done everything to prepare the change, 
and had drawn up the plan of it. ae Philostr. 
lea; Plut. Vit. X. Orat. p. 832, f.) On the over- 
throw of the oligarchical government six. months 
_ after its establishment, Antiphon was brought to 
trial for having attempted to negotiate peace with 
Sparta, and was condemned to death. His speech 
in defence of himself is stated by Thucydides (viii, 
683; comp. Cic. Brut. 12) to have been the ablest 
-that was ever made by any man in similar circum- 
stances. It is now lost, but was known to the 


ancients, and is referred to by Harpocration (s.v. 


-OTATLOTNS), who calls it Adyos wepl meracrdoews. 


‘His property was confiscated, his house razed to. 


J the ground, and on the site of it a tablet was 


erected with the inscription “Antiphon the traitor.” 
c His remains were not allowed to be buried in Attic. 
= ground, his children, as well as any one who should | 
adopt them, were punished with atimia. (Plut. dc.) 


- Asan orator, Antiphon was highly esteemed by 


- the ancients. -Hermogenes (de Form. Orat, p. 497). | 
= gays of his orations, that they were clear, true in 

the expression of feeling, and faithful to nature, 
and consequently convincing. Others say, that 


‘his orations were beautiful but not graceful, or 


‘that they had something austere or antique about 


they have come down to us. 


all are really the works of Antiphon. 
historical or antiquarian value of the three real 
| Speeches—the tetralogies must be left out of the 
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them. (Dionys. de Verb. Comp. 10, de Tsaco, 20,) | 


The want of freshness and gracefulness is yery 


* 


obvious in the orations still extant, but more espe- 
cially in those actually spoken by Antiphon’s clients. 
(No. 1, 14, and 15.) His language is pure and 
correct, and in the three orations mentioned above, 
of remarkable clearness. The treatment and solu 
tion of the point at issue are always striking and 
interesting. (Dionys. Jud. de Thucyd. 51, Demosth, 
8; Phot. p. 485.) eae | 
The ancients possessed sixty orations of different 
kinds which went by the name of Antiphon, but 
Caecilius, a rhetorician of the Augustan age, de- 
clared twenty-five to be spurious. (Plut. Mit, x 
Orai. p. 833, b.; Phot, 2c) We now possess 
only fifteen orations of Antiphon, three of which 
were written by him for others, viz. No. 1. Karn- 
yopla papuakrelas karg Tis untpuids; No. 14, Tep} 
Tov ‘Hpwdov põvov, and No. 15. Tep} rod yopevrod, 
The remaining twelve were written as specimens 
for his school or exercises on fictitious cases, They 
are a peculiar phenomenon in the history of ancient 
oratory, for they are divided into three tetralogies, 


each of which consists of four orations, two accusa- 


tions and two defences on the same subject. The 
subject of the first tetralogy is a murder, the per- 
petrator of which is yet unknown; that of the 
second an unpremeditated murder; and that of the 
third a murder committed in self-defence. The clear- 


ness which distinguishes his other three orations is 


not perceptible in these tetralogies, which arises in 
part from the corrupt and mutilated state in which ~ 


the orations: of Antiphon, and in fact all those 


which are extant, have for their subject the come 
mission of a murder, whence they are sometimes 


referred to under the name of Adyor ovixol. (Her- š 


mog. de Form. Orat. p. 496, &e.; Ammon, So. - ae 


evéuunua,) The genuineness of the extant orations 
has been the subject of much discussion, but the 
best crities are at present pretty nearly agreed that 
As to the 


question here—it must be remarked, that they — 
contain more information than any other ancient 
work respecting the mode of proceeding in the — 
criminal courts of Athens. All the orations of 
Antiphon are printed in the collections of the Attic 
orators edited by Aldus, H. Stephens, Reiske, 
Bekker, Dobson, and others. The best separate 
editions are those of Baiter and Sauppe, Zürich, - 
1838, 16mo., and of E. Matzner, Berlin, 1838, 8vo. 
- Besides these orations, the ancients ascribe to 
Antiphon, 1. A Rhetoric (réyyvy pytopue}) in three 
books. (Plut. Vit. X. Orat. p..632, d.; Phot. da. 
Quintil, iii. 1. § 10.) When it is said, that he 
was the first who wrote a work on rhetoric, this - 
statement must be limited to the theory of oratory 
in the courts of justice and in the assembly; for 
treatises on the art of composing show-speeches 
had been written by several sophists before him. 
The work is occasionally referred to by: ancient 


| rhetoricians and grammarians, but it is now lost. = 1. 
2. Tipoolua ral éridoyot, seem to have been model 


speeches or exercises for the use of himself or his . 
scholars, ‘and it is not improbable that his tetralo- `. 


| gies may have belonged to them. (Suid. s.vv. Gua, 
‘| at@nabat, woxOnpds; Phot. Lex. s.v. woxOnpds.) 9 
_— The best modern. works on Antiphon are: P. van». 


Spaan (Ruhnken), Dissertatio historica de Anti- - 


A great number of. 2 h : 


te SANTTPRONS se 
phonte, Oratore Attico, Leyden, 1765, 4to., reprinted. 
in Ruhnken’s Opuscula, and in Reiske’s and Dob- 


son’s Greek orators; Taylor, Lect. Lystac. vil. p. 
268, &c., ed. Reiske; Westermann, Geschichte der 


Griech. Beredtsamkett, §§ 40 and 41. B 

2, A tragic poct, whom Plutarch (Vit. X. Orat. 
p. 833), Philostratus (Vit. Soph. i. 15. § 3), and 
others, confound with the Attic orator Anti- 
phon, who was put to death at Athens in B. C. 
411. Now Antiphon the tragic poet lived at 
Syracuse, at the court of the elder Dionysius, 


who did not assume the tyranny till the year 
B. c. 406, that is, five years after the death of. 


the Attic orator. The poet Antiphon is said to 
have written dramas in conjunction with the 
tyrant, who is not known to have shewn his pas- 
sion for writing poetry until the latter period of 
his life,. These circumstances alone, if there were 
not many others, would shew that the orator and 
the poct were two different persons, and that the 
latter must have survived the former many years. 
The poet was put to death by the tyrant, accord- 


ing to some accounts, for having used a sarcastic | 


expression in regard to tyranny, or, according to 
others, for having imprudently censured the ty- 
rant’s compositions. (Plut., Philostr. X. ce., Aris- 


tot. Rhet. i. 6.) We still know the titles of five 


of Antiphon’s tragedies: viz. Meleager, Andro- 
mache, Medeia, Jason, and Philoctetes. (Bode, 
Gesoh. der Dram. Dichth. der Hellen, i. p. 554, &c.) 

3. Of Athens, a sophist and an epic poet. 
 Suidas, who says that he was surnamed Aoyo- 
p@yeipos, and others state, that he occupied him- 


= self with the interpretation of signs. He wrote 
a work. on the interpretation of dreams, which 


-is referred to by Artemidorus, Cicero, and others. 
 (Artemid. Oneirocr, ii. 145 Cic. de Divin. i, 20, 
51, i..70.) He is unquestionably the same per- 


 gon-as the Antiphon who was an opponent of 


Socrates, and who is mentioned by Xenophon 
(Memorab. 1.6. § 15 compare Diog. Laért. ii. 46 ; 
© Senec. Controv. 9), and must be distinguished from 
= the rhetorician Antiphon of Rhamnus, as well as 
from the tragic poet-of the same name, although 
. the ancients themselves appear to have been doubt- 


ful as to who the Antiphon mentioned by Xeno- 


phon really was. (Ruhnken, Opuscula, i. pp. 148, 
&e,, 169, &., ed. Friedemann.) Not a line of his 
poems isextant. 9. | | 

4, The youngest brother of Plato, whose name 
the philosopher has immortalised in his dialogue 
“ Parmenides.” (Plat. de Frat, Amor. p. 484, £) 
The father of Plato’s wife was likewise called 
Antiphon. (Plut, de Genio Socrat.) 

5. An Athenian, and a contemporary of: De- 
mosthenes. For some offence his name was 
effaced from the list of Athenian citizens, where- 
upon he went to Philip of Macedonia. He 
pledged himself to the king, that he would de- 
stroy by fire the Athenian arsenal in Peiraceus ; 


but when he arrived there with this intention, 
he was arrested “by Demosthenes and accused of 
treachery. He was found guilty, and put to 
~ death in B c. 342. (Dem. de Coron. pe 2713 
Stechow, de Aeschinis Orat. Vita, p. 73, &c.; ABS- 


; CHINES, p. 88.) 


u 6, A Greek sophist, who lived before the time 
of Aristotle, and whose opinions respecting the 
quadrature of the circle, and the genesis of things, 
are mentioned by this philosopher. (Aristot. So- 


phist. Blench. i, 10, Phys. i. 2, ü. 1.) 


ii. 19, xvii. 68; Apollod. i. 7. § 3. 
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7. A Greek author, who wrote an account of 


men distinguished for virtue (wept ray év dpery 
mpwrevodvTwy), one of whom was Pythagoras. 


(Diog: Laért. viii. 3; Porphyr. de Vit. Pythag. p-9.) 
8. A writer on agriculture, mentioned by Athe- 
naeus. (xiv. p. 650.) | ote Sh 
ANTIPHUS (“Arrigas). 1. A son of Priam 


and Hecuba. (Hom. Zl iv. 490; Apollod. iii. 12, 
§ 5.) While he was tending the flocks on mount 
Ida with his brother Isus, he was made prisoner 


by Achilles, but was restored to freedom after a 
ransom was given for him. He afterwards fell by 
the hands of Agamemnon. (Hom. Z} ix. 101, &.) 

2. A son of Thessalus, and one of the Greek 
heroes at Troy. He and his brother Pheidippus 
joined the Greeks with thirty ships, and com- 


manded the men of Carpathos, Casos, Cos, and == 
other islands. (Hom. Z. ii, 675, &e.) According 


to Hyginus (Fab. 97) he was a son of Mnesylus 


and Chaleiope. Four other mythical personages of 


this name are mentioned in Hom. Zl ii, 846, Cd. 
ELST - 
ANTY/STATES, CALLAESCHRUS, ANTI- 


MA/CHIDES, and PORI/NOS, were the archi- ~~ 
tects who laid the foundations of the temple of . . 


Zeus Olympius at Athens, under Peisistratus. 
(Vitruv. vii. Praef. § 15. SEP. Bale 

ANTYSTHENES (Avrio@évys), an AGRIGEN- 
TINE, is mentioned by Diodorus (xiii. 84) as an 


instance of the immense wealth which private eiti- — 
| zens possessed at Agrigentum. When his daughter. 
was married, more than 800 carriages went in the © 


nuptial procession. 


ANTI'STHENES (*AvrioSévns), a Cynic 
philosopher, the son of Antisthenes, an Athenian, — 


was the founder of the sect of the Cynics, which 


of all the Greek schools of philosophy was per ` 
haps the most. devoid of any scientific purpose. — 

He flourished B. c. 8366 (Diod. xv. 76), and his 
mother was a Thracian (Suidas, s. v.; Diog. = 
Laért, vi. 1), though some say a Phrygian, an... 
opinion probably derived from his replying to = | 
aman who reviled him as not being a genuine = ` 
Athenian citizen, that the mother of the gods was o =>) 
a Phrygian. In his youth he fought at Tanagra `: 
(B. c. 426), and was a disciple first of Gorgias, and. € 0. 
then of Socrates, whom he never quitted, and at... 
whose death he was present. (Plat, Phaed.§ 59.) > 0> 
He never forgave his master’s persecutors, andis 
even said to have been instrumental in procuring 


their punishment. (Diog. Laért. vi. 10.) He 


survived the battle of Leuctra (Bc. 371), ashe is => 
reported to have compared the victory of the =.. 
Thebans to a set of schoolboys beating their mas- | 
ter (Plut. Lycurg. 30), and died at Athens, at the 


age of 70. (Eudocia, Violariwm, p. 56.) He 


taught in the Cynosarges, a gymnasium for the use 
of Athenians born of foreign mothers, near the 
temple of Hercules.. Hence probably his followers 
were called Cynics, though the Scholiast on Aristotle — 
(p. 23, Brandis) deduces the name from the habits of- 
‘the school, either their dog-like neglect of all forms ie 
and usages of society, sleeping in tubs and in the oo i5 
streets, and eating whatever they could find, or 0y 
from their shameless insolence, or else their perti- 
‘| nacious adherence to their own opinions, or lastly ~ 
from their habit of driving from them all whom cos 
‘they thought unfit for a philosophical life. His | 
writings were very numerous, and chiefly dialogues, > 
some of them being vehement attacks on his con- — 0u 
| temporaries, as on Alcibiades in the second of his > ~ 


A A R 


Aristippus, 


any sensible representation, since he is unlike any > 
being on earth. (Clem. Alex. Strom. v. p: 601.) 
He probably held just views of providence, shew- 
ing the sufficiency of virtue for happiness by the — 
fact, that outward events are regulated by God so. 


‘two works entitled Cyrus, on Gorgias in his Areke- 


Iaus and a most furious one on Plato in his Satho. 
(Athen. v. p. 220, b.) His style was pure and ele- 
gant, and Theopompus even said that Plato stole 


from him many of his thoughts. (Athen. xi. p. 
08, ¢.) . Cicero, however, calls him “ homo acu- 


tus magis quam eruditus” (ad. Ait. xii. 38), and 
it is impossible that his writings could have de- 


- served any higher praise. He possessed consider- 


able powers of wit and sarcasm, and was. fond of 


playing upon words; saying, for instance, that he 
would rather fall among Kopdies than xoAdkes, for 
_ the one devour the dead, but the other the living ; 
and that one of his pupils stood in need BiSa- 
plov kawod, ral ypapelov rawoÎ (i. e. xal vov). 
Two declamations of his are preserved, named 
Ajax and Ulysses, which are purely rhetorical, 
and an epistle to Aristippus is attributed to him. 
His philosophical system was almost confined to 
‘ethics. In all that the wise man does, he said, he 
conforms to perfect virtue, and pleasure is not only 
unnecessary to man, but a positive evil. He is 
reported to have held pain and even infamy 
(ddo%ia) to be blessings, and that madness is pre- 
-ferable to pleasure, though Ritter thinks that some 
of these extravagances must have been advanced 
not as his own opinions, but those of the interlocu- 
tors in his dialogues. According to Schleiermacher 
(Anmerkungen zum Phileb. S. 204), the passage in 
the Philebus (p. 44), which mentions the theory, 
_ that pleasure is a mere negation, and consists only 
-. In the absence of pain, refers to the opinions of 
> Antisthenes ; and the statement in Aristotle (Hii. 
_ Nie. x. 1), that some persons considered pleasure 


: : wholly worthless (komiði paor) is certainly an 


allusion to the Cynical doctrine. It is, however, 
-> probable. that: he did not consider all pleasure 


a o worthless, but only that which results from the 


gratification of sensual or artificial desires, for we 


find him praising the pleasures which spring èx 


Tis Woxis (Xen. Symp. iv. 41), and the enjoy- 
ements of a wisely chosen friendship. — (Diog. 
-Laért. vi. 11.) The summum bonum he placed in 
a life according to virtue,— virtue consisting in 
action, and being such, that when once obtained 
it is never lost, and exempts the wise man from 
the chance of error. 


itself in action, and to be sufficient for happiness, 


it requires the aid of energy (Swxparuc) toxus); | 


so that we may represent him as teaching, that the 
: summum bonum, dper?}, is attainable by teaching 
 (ĉðarròv), and made up of ppóvnois and ioxds. 


But here he becomes involved in a. vicious circle, . 


for when asked what @pdvyots is, he could only 
call it an insight into the good, having. before 


made the good to consist in opdvyois. (Plat. 


Rep. vi. p. 505.) The negative character of his 
ethics, which are a mere denial of the Cyrenaic 


n doctrine, is further shewn in his apophthegm, that- 


-the most necessary piece of knowledge is 7d karg 
_  dmopaderv, while in his wish to isolate and with- 

draw the sage from all connexion with others, 
rendering him superior even to natural affection 


and the political institutions of his country, he 
really founds a system as purely selfish as that of 


The Physicus of Antisthenes contained a theory 
of the nature of the gods (Cic. de Nat. Deor. i. 


18), in which he contended for the Unity of the 


- Deity, and that man is unable to know him by 


| of this article. 
| . That is, it is closely con-. 
_ nected with reason, but to enable it to develop. 


200; 
| affairs of his country, and wrote a history of his 
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as to benefit the wise. Such, at least, was the 
view of his pupil Diogenes of Sinope, and seems 


involved in his own statement, that all which ben 


longs to others is truly the property of the wise. 


man. Of his logic we hear that he held definitions 


to be impossible, since we can only say that every 
individual is what it is, and can give no more than 
a description of its qualities, e. g. that silver is like 
tin in colour. (Arist. Met. viii. 8.) Thus he, of 
course, disbelieved the Platonic system of ideas, 
since each particular object of thought has its own, 


‘separate essence. This also is in conformity with 


the practical and unscientific character of his doc- 
trine, and its tendency to isolate noticed above. 
He never had many disciples, which annoyed him 

so much that he drove away those who did attend 
his teaching, except Diogenes, who remained with | 
him till his death. His staff and wallet and mean — 


clothing were only proofs of his vanity, which 


Socrates told him he saw through. the holes of 
his coat. The same quality appears in his cons 
tempt for the Athenian constitution and social in- 
stitutions generally, resulting from his being him- 
self debarred. from exercising the rights of a citizen 
by the foreign extraction of his mother. His. phi- 
losophy was evidently thought worthless by Plato 
and Aristotle, to the former of whom he was per- 
sonally hostile. 
among the imperfect Socraticists; after his death 
his disciples wandered further and further from all. 
scientific objects, and plunged more deeply into 
fanatical extravagances. Perhaps some of their. 
exaggerated statements have been attributed to- 
their master. The fragments which remain of his 

writings have been collected by Winckelmann 
(Antisthenes, Fragmenta, Turici, 1842), and this. 
small work, with the account of him by Ritter 
(Gesch. der Philosophie, vii. 4) will supply all the 


information which can be desired. Most of the 


ancient authorities have been’ given in the course 
We may add to them Arrian, ~ 
Epicteti. iii. 22, iv. 8,11; Lucian, Cynie. iii. p. 
541; Julian, Orat. vi [GE L. C]. 
ANTI/STHENES (‘AvricOévys), a disciple of 
HERACLEITUS, wrote a commentary on the work | 
of his master. (Diog. Laért. ix. 15, vi. 19.) Te 
is not improbable that this Antisthenes may be 
the same’ as the one who wrote a work on the 
succession of the Greek philosophers (ai ray 
girotddwy Siadoxal), which is so often referred to 
by Diogenes Laërtius (i..40, ii. 39, 98, vi. 77, 87, 
vii. 168, &c.), unless it appear preferable to assign . 
it to the peripatetic philosopher mentioned by 
Phlegon. (de Mirabil. 3.) 
- ANTI/STHENES (Avrioéévys), of Ruopzs, 
a Greek historian who lived about the year Boc. 
He took an active part in the political 


own time, which, notwithstanding its partiality 


towards his native island, is spoken of in terms of 
high praise by Polybius. (xvi. 14, &c.; comp. 
| Diog. Laért. vi. 19.) Plutarch (de Flav, 22) mer ~ 
tions an Antisthenes who wrote a work called. 
Meleagris, of which the third book is quoted; and — 
Pliny (2. N. xxxvi. 12) speaks of a person of the 


same name, who wrote on the pyramids; but. 


His school is classed by Ritter ies 
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| whether ey a are the same person as the Rhodian, Pharsalia went to Bithynia, where he saw Cana 
or two distinct writers, or the Ephesian Antis- | and was pardoned by him. He died at Coreyra on 


thenes mentioned by Diogenes Laértius (vi. 19), | 
cannot be decided. [L $.] - 
ANTI‘STHENES CAvrirðévns), a SPARTAN 
admiral in the.Peloponnesian war, was sent out in 
zB. c. 412, in command of a squadron, to the coast 
of Asia Minor, and was to have succeeded Astyo- 
chus, in case the Spartan commissioners thought it 
tee to deprive that officer of his command, 
(Thue. viii. 89.) We hear of him again in B. c. 
399, when, with two other commissioners, he was 
sept out to inspect the state of affairs in Asia, and 
announce to Derevllidas that his command was to 
be prolonged for another year. (Xen. Hellen. iii. 2. 
§ 6.) There was also an Athenian general of this 
name, (Mem. ili. 4. $ 1.) [C. P. M.] 

ANTI'STIA. 3 Wife of Ap. Claudius, Cos. 
B. C 148, and mother-in-law of Tib. Gracchus. 
(Flot, Tib. Gracch. 4.) 

2. Daughter of P. Antistius [AnTistius, No. 6] 
and Calpurnia, was married to Pompeius Magnus 
in B, c. 86, who contracted the connexion that he 
might obtain a favourable judgment from Antistius, 
who presided in the court in which Pompeius was 
to þe tried. Antistia was divorced by her husband 
in B. c, 82 by Sulla’s order, who made him marry 
his step-daughter Aemilia. (Plut. Pomp. 4, 9.) 

ANTI'STIA GEN S, on coins and inscriptions 
usually ANTE'STIA, plebeian. (Liv. vi. 30.) In 
the earlier ages of the republic, none of the mem- 
bers of the gens appear with any surname, and 
even in later times they are sometimes mentioned 
without one. .The surnames under the republic 
are LABEO, Reais, and Verus: those who had 
no surname are given under ANTisTIUS. No per- 
sons of this name ae of great historical importance. 

ANTI'STIUS. 1. Sex. ANTISTIUS, tribune of 
the A B. © 422, i iv. 42. 
| L. Antistius, consular tribune, B. €. 379. 
(Lis vie 80.) | 

3. M. Antistius, tribune of the plebs, 
B. c 821), (Liv. xxvi. 33, ix, 12.) 

4. M. ANTISTIUS, was sent in B.c. 218 to the 
north of Italy to recall C. Flaminius, the consul 
elect, to Rome, (Liv. xxi. 63.) 

5. SEX. ANTISTIUS, was sent in B. c. 208 into 
Gaul to watch the movements of Hasdrubal. (Liv. 
xxvii. 86.) 

6. P. Antistius, tribune of the plebs, B. c. 88, 
opposed in his tribuneship C. Caesar Strabo, who 
was a candidate for the consulship without having 
been praetor. The speech he made upon this occa. 
sion brought him into public notice, and afterwards 
he frequently had important causes entrusted to 
him, though he was already advanced in years. 
Cicero speaks favourably of his eloquence. In 
consequence of the marriage of his daughter to 
Pompeius Magnus, he supported the party of Sulla, 
and was put to death by order of young Marius in. 
B. c. 82. His wife Calpurnia killed herself upon 
the death of her husband, (Cic. Brut. 63; 90, 
pro Rose, Amer. 82; Vell. Pat. ii, 26; Appian, 
B Gi 88 5 Live Epit. 86; Plut. Pomp. 9; Dru- 
mann, Gesch. Roms, i. p. 55.) 
masio E ÅNTISTIUS, quaestor in Macedonia, B. Q 

ie When Pompey came into the province in 
the following year, Antistius had received no suc- | 
o cessor; and ‘according to Cicero, he did only as. 

much for Pompey as circumstances compelled him. | 
He took 1 no i par in the m and after the battle o of | 


about | 


murder, B. c. 44; 


a Roman by birth. Respecting his life and his 


with three others to Lar Tolumnius, the king of 


xxxiv. 6. s. 11) the reading i is Sp. Nautius, which 


tonius. by 


A. D. 37, who at first conferred upon her. the greats = 
est honours; but afterwards treated. her with so, 

{| much contempt, - that her death was hastened by. 
| his conduct : according to some accounts, he admi- 
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his return, leaving . “behind him considerable pro- 
perty. (Cic. ad Fum. xiii. 29 9.) 

ANTI/STIUS, the name of the phy sician who 
examined the body of Julius Caesar after his 
and who is said by Suetontis 
(Jul. Caes. 82) to. have declared, that out of all- 
his wounds only one was mortal, namely, that which 
he had received in the breast. “EW. ALG.) : 

ANTIS’'TLUS (Avriorws), a writer of Greek — 
Epicrams, though, as his name seems to indicate, 


age nothing is known, but we oe three of his 

epigrams in the Greek Anthology: (Jacobs, ad 

Anthol. Gr. xiii. p. 852.) [L. S] 
ANTYSTIUS SOSIA'’NUS. [Sosranus.] 
SP. AYNTIUS, a Roman ambassador, was sent 


the Veientes, in B.c..438, by whom he was killed. 
Statues of all four were placed on the Rostra. 
(Liv. iv. 16; Cie. Phil ix. 2.) In Pliny (2. N. 


ought, however, to be changed into Antius. (Comp. 
Drakenhorch, ad Liv. l. e) 

ANTONIA. 1. A daughter of Antoatus: the 
orator, Cos. B. c. 99 [ ANTONIUS, No. 8], was 
seized in Italy itself by the pirates over whom her 
father triumphed, and obtained her liberation only 
on payment of a large sum. (Plut. Pomp. 24] 

2. 8. The two daughters of C. Antonius, Cos. 
B. c. 63, of whom one was married to C. Caninins.. .. . 
Gallus (Val. Max. iv. 2. § 6), and the other to her 
ae cousin, M. Antonius, the triumvir, The latter 

vas divorced by her husband in 47, on the ground 
of an alleged intrigue between her and Dolabella. 
(Cic. Phil. ii. 38; Plut. Ant. 9.) E 

4, Daughter of M. Antonius, the triumvir, and ` 
his second wife Antonia, was betrothed to the son ee 
of M. Lepidus in B. c. 44, and married to himin o 04 2. 
36. (Dion Cass. xliv, 58; Appian, B.C. v.93.) 
She must have died soon after; for her husband. ; 
Lepidus, who died in 30, was at that time marriel o 0 0 
to a second wife, Servilia. (Vell, Pat. ii. 80; Drie. ae 
mann, Gesch. Roms, i. p. 518.) ena 

5. The elder of the two daughters. of M r Boro 

Jetavia, the sister of Augustus, Was: 
born B. ©. 39, and was married to Ly Doraiting : 
Ahenobarbus, Cos. B: c 16. Her son. ty. this 
marriage, Cn. Domitius, was the father of the em- 
peror Nero, [See the Stemma, p. BE] According 
to Tacitus (Ann. iv. 44, xii. 64), this Antonia was 
the younger daughter; but we have foll owed Sueton 
nius (Ner. 5) and Plutarch (Ant, a7) in calling 
her the elder. (Compare Dion Cass, li. 1 15.) f 

. The younger of the two daughters of M. An- 
ae ius by Octavia, born about B.C, "36, was married 
to Drusus, the brother of the emperor Tiberius, by 
whom she had three children : L Germanicus, the 
father of the emperor Caligula ; £ ; 2. Livia or Livilla - 
and 3. the emperor Claudius, She lived to see 
the accession of her grandson Caligula to the throne, 


The emperor Claudius. ie 


cnistered poison to. her. hye 
Piling. 5 


id the highest honours to her memory 


(H. N: xxxy. 36. §16) speaks of a ra of Ane 


“tonia; which was probably built at the command of EREET 
Claudius. Antonia was celebrated for her beauty, ‘ 
| Po 


- : : rate his descent from this hero (Plin. Æ. N. viii. 
16.8. 21; comp. Cic. ad Att. x. 13); and many of 


oe Vit, Aedesii, p. ed. Antw. 1568.) S] 


: 210 ~ ANTONINUS. CPE ANTONE > : 
i virtue, and chastity: ‘Her portrait: on ‘the neve Caesar, Antonius Augustus, Antonius Augustalis, | 
coin supports the accounts which are given of her | and Antoninus Augustus. It is a- very valuable — 
beauty, (Plut. Ant 87; Dion Cass. lviii. 11, lix. 3, | itinerary of the whole Roman. empire, in which 
lx. 5; Suet. Cal. i. 155 23; Tac. Ann, iii, 3, 18, | both the principal and the cross-roads are described _ 


H xi. i. 3; Val. Max. i iv. 3. 8 8 Eckhel, vi. X 178, 8, &) by a list of all the places and stations upon them, — 
a the distances from place to place being given in 


Roman miles. 
_ We are informed by Acthicus, a Greek geogra- 
| pher whose Cosmographia was translated by “St, 
Jerome, that in the ane of Julius Caesar 
and M. Antonius (B. c. 44), a general survey of | 
the empire was undertaken, at the summer of 
Caesar and by a decree of the senate, by three 
persons, who severally completed their labours in 
30, 24, and 19, B. C., and that Augustus sanctioned 
the results by a decree of the senate. The proba- 
ble inference from this statement, compared with 
the MS. titles of the Itinerary, is, that that work 
embodied the results of the survey mentioned by 
Aethicus. In fact, the circumstance of the Itine- 
‘ary and the Co smogropliia of Aethicus being 
find in the same MS. has led some writers to 
suppose that it was Aethicus himself who reduced 
‘the survey into the form in which we have it. 
The time of Julius Caesar and Augustus, when 
the Roman empire had reached its extent, was 
that at which we should expect such a work to be 
undertaken ; and no one was more likely to under- 
take it than the great reformer of the Roman ca- . 
lendar. The honour of the work, therefore, seems 
to belong to Julius Caesar, who began it; to M. 
Antonius, who, from his position in the state, must 


7. The daughter of the emperor Claudius by 
‘Petina, was married by her father first to Pompeius 
Magnus, and afterwards to Faustus Sulla. Nero 
wished. to marry her after the death of his wife 
- Poppaea, 4. D. 66 ; and on her refusing his proposal, 
he caused her to be put to death on a charge of | 
treason, According to some accounts, she was privy 
to the conspiracy of Piso. (Suet. Claud, 27, Ner. 
B53 Tac, Ana, xii. 2, xiii, 23, xv. 58; Dion Cass, 
Is, 

ANTONIA GENS, patrician and plebeian. 
The patrician Antonii Dear the cognomen Merenda 
~EMurenpa]; the plebeian Antonii bear no sur- 
name under the republic, with the exception of Q. 
Antonius, propractor in Sardinia in the time of 
Sulla, who is called Balbus upon coins. (Eckhel, 
oos. p. 140.) The plebeian Antonii are given under 
- ÅNTONIUS. Antonius, the triumvir, pr otended 
that his gens was descended from Anton, a son of 
Hercules. (Plut. Ant. 4, 36, 60.) We are told 
-that he harnessed lions to his chariot to commemo- 


and to Augustus, under whom it was completed. 


important additions and revision under one or both | 
of the Antonines, who, in their labours to consoli- 
date the empire, would not neglect such a work. 
The names included in it, moreover, prove that it — 
was altered to suit the existing state of the empire 
down to the time of Diocletian (A. D. 285-305), 
after which we have no evidence of any alteration, 
for the passages in which the name “ Constantino- 
polis” occurs are probably spurious. Whoever 
may have been its author, we have abundant evi- 
dence that the work was an official one. In seve- 
ral passages the numbers are doubtful. The names 
are put down without any specific rule as to the 
ease, It was first printed by H. Stephens, Paris. 
(1512.) The best edition is that of Wesseling, 
Amst. 1735, 4to. (The Preface to Wesseling’s - 
edition of the Itinerary; The Article ‘Antoninus, 
the Itinerary of,’ in the Penny Cyclopedia.) [P.8.] 
ANTONI/NUS, M. AURE'LIUS. [M Av- 
RELIUS.] = 
Pa ANTONINUS PIUS. The name of this 
emperor in the early part of his life, at full length, 
was Titus Aurelius Fulvus Botonius Arrius Anto- 
ninus—a series of appellations derived from his 
paternal and maternal. ancestors, from whom he 
“ANTONI'NUS. The work which ee the e great wealth, The family of his father 
title of ANTONINI ĪTINERARIUM is usually attri- | was originally from Nemausus (Nismes) in Trans- 
buted to the emperor M. Aurelius Antoninus. © Iii: alpine Gaul, and the most important members of 
Ag also ¢ aseri ribed in the MSs. severally t to Julius f the stock are exhibited i m the following table: o5 


me his coins bear a lion for the same reason, (Eckhel, 

ovi. pp. 38, 44.) 

: ANTO’ NIN US. 1.A Roman of high rank, and 
` @ contemporary and friend of Pliny the Younger, 
among whose letters there are three addressed to 

. Antoninus. Pliny heaps the most extravagant 
` praise upon his friend both for his personal charac- 
ter and his skill in composing Greek epigrams and 
jambics. (Plin. Hpisé. iv. 3, 18, v. 10.) 

2. A new-Platonist, who lived early in the 
fourth century of our era, was a son of Eustathius 
and Sosipatra, aud had a school at Canopus, near 
Alexandria in Egypt. He devoted himself wholly 
to those who sought his instructions, but he never 
expressed any opinion upon divine things, which 
he considered beyond man’s comprehension. Het 
and his disciples were strongly attached to the 
heathen religion; but he had acuteness enough to 
see that its end was near at hand, and he predicted 
that after his death all the splendid temples of the 
gods would be changed into tombs. His moral 
conduct is described as truly exemplary. ieee 


Ti tus Aurelius Fulvus, Tius Amiue Antoninus, == Bolonia Procilla. 
Consul As De 85. and 89, and Praefectus urbi. 2 | * Consul 4 ASD. oe and 96. an | 


sae 


a Ange alins Falvus, sa == Arria Fadila. | 
Consul, Dnt not named i in the Fasti, ii at eee 


have shared in its commencement and prosecution; = 


Nevertheless, it is highly probable that it received X 


ANTONINUS = a OAT ANTONINO =o 
Titus Aurclius Fulvus, afterwards T. Anbos Hannan ANTONINUS Bree Avoustus, 
‘Married Annia Galeria Faustina. 


M, Galerius Antoninus: — M. Aurelius Fulvus — Aulia Paden: — Annia Faustina, wife of the’ 
Antoninus. emperor M. AURELIUS, # 


adopted by Hadzian, we may conclude that both 
his sons died before this epoch; and hence the 
magnanimity aseribed: to him by Gibbon (c. 3) in 
preferring the welfare of Rome to the interests of 
his family, and sacrificing the claims of his own 
children to the talents and virtues of young Mar- 
cus, is probably altogether visionary. | | 
The whole period of the reign of Antoninus, 
which lasted for upwards of twenty-two years, is 
almost a blank in history—a blank caused by the 
suspension for a time of war, and violence, and > 
crime. Never before and never after did the- 
Roman world enjoy for an equal space so large a 
measure of prosperous tranquillity. All the thoughts 
and energies of a most sagacious and able prince 
were steadfastly dedicated to the attainment. of. 
one object-—the happiness of his people. And | 
assuredly never were noble exertions crowned with 
more ample success. | 
At home the affections of all classes were won 
by his simple habits, by the courtesy of his man- 
ners, by the ready access granted to his presence, 
by the patient attention with which he listened to 
representations upon all manner of subjects, by his 
impartial distribution of favours, and his prompt 
administration of justice. Common informers were 
discouraged, and almost disappeared; never had 
confiscations been so rare; during along succession 
of years no senator was punished with death ; ; one. 
‘man only was impeached of treason, and he, when 
convicted, was forbidden to betray his accomplices. 
Abroad, the subject states participated largely 
in the. blessings diffused by such an example. The 
best governors were permitted to retain their power — 
for a series of years, and the collectors of the re- 
venue were compelled to abandon their extortions, 
Moreover, the general condition of the provincials 
was improved, ‘their fidelity secured, and the re- ` 
sources and stability of the whole empire e increased ` 
by the communication, on a large scale, of the full’ 
rights and privileges of Roman citizens to the in 04 
habitants of distant countries. In cases of national 00 s. 
calamity and distress, such as the earthquakes. 
which devastated Rhodes and Asia, and the great 0 
fires at Narbonne, Antioch, and Carthage, the suf. 
ferers were relieved, and compensation granted for. Ag 
their losses with the most unsparing liberality. 0 - 
In foreign policy, the judicious system of his be 
predecessor w ras steadily followed out. No attempt o => 
was made to achieve new conquests, but ail rebel- aoe 
lions from within and all | aggressions from without. 
were promptly crushed, * Various movements. 
among the Germans, the Dacians, the Jews, the © 
Moors, the Greeks, and the Egyptians, were quelled 
by persuasion or by a mere demonstration of force 3 
while a more formidable insurrection in northern 
Britain was speedily repressed by the imperal 
legate Lollius Urbicus, who: advancing beyond the- > 
wall of Hadrian, connected the friths. of the Clyde. piyi 
-From this circumstance, therefore, from the abso-| an the Forth by a rampart of. turf, in order thas. 
lute silence of history with regard to, these youths, | the more e peaceful districts might be bettet protect- ; 
and from the positive assertion of Dion vassal ed from the inroads of the Caledonians. ‘The 
(Ixix. 21), that Antoninus had no male i issue e when | British ı war was a oncaeid, as we ae from n me- a 
if P2 g 


Antoninus himself was born near Lanuvium on the 
19th of September, A. D. 86, in the reign of Domi- 
tian; was brought up at Lorium, a villa on the 
Aurelian way, “about twelve miles from: Rome; 
passed his boyhood under the superintendence of 
his two grandfathers, and from a very early age 
gave promise of his future worth. After having 
‘filled the offices of quaestor and praetor with great 
distinction, he was elevated to the consulship in 
120, was afterwards selected by Hadrian as one of 
the ‘four consulars to whom the administration of 
Italy was entrusted, was next appointed proconsul 
of the province of Asia, which he ruled so wisely 
that he surpassed in fame all former governors, not 
excepting his grandfather Arrius, and on his re- 
turn home was admitted to share the secret coun- 
sels of the prince. In consequence, it would ap- 
pear, of his merit alone, after the death of Aelius 
Caesar, he was adopted by Hadrian on the 25th of 
February 138, in the 52nd year of his age. He 
was immediately assumed by his new father as 
colleague in the tribunate and proconsular imperi- 
um, and thenceforward bore the name of T. Aelius 
Hadrianus Antoninus Caesar. Being at this périod 
without male issue, he was required to adopt M. 
Annius Verus, the son of his wife’s brother, and 
also L. Ceionius Commodus, the son of Aélins Cae- 
- sar, who had been previously adopted by Hadrian 
but was now dead. These two individuals were 
afterwards the emperors M. Aurelius Antoninus 
and L. Aurelius Verus. 

Hadrian died at Baiae on the 2nd of July, 138, 
but a few months after these arrangements had 
been concluded, and Antoninus without opposition 
ascended the throne. Several years before this 
event, he had married Annia Galeria Faustina, 
whose descent will be understood by referring to 
the account given of the family of her nephew, 
M. Aurenics, By her he had two daughters, 
Aurelia Fadilla and Annia Faustina, and two sons, 
M. Aurelius Fulvus Antoninus and M.. Galerius 

_ Antoninus. Aurelia married Lamia Syllanus, and 
died at the time when her father was setting out 
for Asia. Faustina became the wife of her first 
cousin Marcus Aurelius, the future emperor. Of 
the male progeny we know nothing. The name of 
the first mentioned was discovered by Pagi in an 
inscription, the portrait of the second appears on a 

are Greek coin, with the legend, M. TALEPIOC, 
ANTONEINOC, AYTOKPATOPOC, ANTONEINOY 
YIOC, On the reverse of the medal is the head 
of his mother, with the words, OEA GAYCTEINA, 
which prove th at it was struck subsequently to. her 
death, which happened in the third year after her 
husband’s accession. It will be observed, that 
while Galerius is styled “son of the emperor ’Anto- 
ninus,” he is not termed KAIZAP, a title which | 

would scarcely have been omitted had he been. 
"A or been alive after his father’s elevation. | 


E -duct now termed the Pont du Gard, between that 


ea by M: Aurelius. 
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‘dals, between the years 140-145, and on this occa- | 
sion Antoninus received for a second time the title 
. -of imperator—a distinction which he did not again 


accept, and he never deigned to celebrate a triumph. 
(Eckhel, vol. vii. p. 14.) 000 7 


oo Eyen the nations which were not subject to- 


Rome paid the utmost respect to the power of 
Antoninus. The Parthians, yielding to his re- 
monstrances, abandoned an attempt upon Armenia. 
The Scythians submitted disputes with their 
-neighbours to his arbitration ; the barbarians of the 
Upper Danube received a king from his hands; a 
great chief of the clans of Caucasus repaired to 
Rome to tender his homage in person, and embas- 
sies flocked in from Hyrcania and Bactria, from 
the banks of the Indus and of the Ganges, to seek 
the alliance of the emperor. 
In his reign various improvements were Intro- 
duced in the law, by the advice of the most emi- 
nent jurists of the day; the health of the popula- 
tion was protected by salutary regulations with 
regard to the interment of the dead, and by the es- 
tablishment of a certain number of licensed medical 
practitioners in the metropolis and all large towns. 
The. interests of education and literature were 
promoted by honours and pensions bestowed on 
the most distinguished professors of philosophy 
and rhetoric throughout the world. Commercial 
intercourse was facilitated by the construction or 
repair of bridges, harbours, and lighthouses ; and 
architecture and the fine arts were encouraged by 
the erection and decoration of numerous public 
buildings. Of these the temple of Faustina in the 
- + forum, and the mausoleum of Hadrian on the right 
bank of the Tiber, may still be seen, and many 
<. antiquarians are. of opinion, that the magnificent 
~ amphitheatre at Nismes, and the stupendous aque- 


town and Avignon, are monuments of the interest 


oO felt by the descendant of the Aurelii Fulvi for the 


country of his fathers. It is certain that the for- 
mer of these structures was completed under his 
` immediate successors and dedicated to them. 


In all the relations of private life Antoninus 


was equally distinguished. Even his wife’s irre- 
guiarities, which must to a certain extent. have 
been known to him, he passed over, and after her 
death loaded her memory with honours. Among 
the most remarkable of these was the establish- 
ment of an hospital, after the plan of a similar in- 
stitution by Trajan, for the reception and mainten- 
ance of boys and girls, the young females who 
- enjoyed the advantages of the charity being termed. 
puellae alimentariae Faustinianae. By fervent 
“piety and scrupulous observance of sacred rites, 
he gained the reputation of being a second Numa; 
but he was a foe to intolerant fanaticism, as is: 
proved by the protection and favour extended 
‘to the Christians. His natural taste seems. to 
-have had a strong bias towards the pleasures. of 


‘a country life, and accordingly we find him spend- 


ing all his leisure hours upon his estate in the 


-eountry.. In person he was of commanding aspect 


and dignified countenance, and a deep toned melo- 


dious- voice rendered his native eloquence more 


striking and impressive. ` 


_ March, 161, in his 75th year. He was succeeded 


| linus. 


entitled. perau 
< His death took place at Lorium on the th of 


Some doubts existed amongst the ancients them- 
Selves with regard to the origin of the title Pius, | 


ANTONINUS. 


very silly, are- proposed by his biographer Capito- 
The most probable account of the matter is 
this. Upon the death of Hadrian, the senate, in- 
censed by his severity towards several members of 


their body, had resolved to withhold the honours » 


usually conferred upon deceased emperors, but were 
induced to forego their purpose in consequence of 


| the deep grief of Antoninus, and his earnest en- 


treaties. Being, perhaps, after the first burst of 


no such addition. Had it been, as is commonly 
supposed, conferred in consequence of the general 
holiness of his life, it would in all probability have 
been introduced either when he first became Cac- 
sar, or after he had been seated for some time on 
the throne, and not exactly at the moment of his 
accession. Be that as it may, it found such favour 
in the eyes of his successors, that it was almost 
universally adopted, and is usually found united 
with the appellation of Augustus. i É 


Our chief and almost only authority for the life 


of Antoninus Pius is the biography of Capitolinus, 


which, as may be gathered from what has been 


said above, is from beginning to end an uninter- 
rupted panegyric. 


of Dion Cassius, and from incidental notices in 


later writers, all corroborate, as far as they go, the | 


representations of Capitolinus ; and therefore we 


cannot fairly refuse to receive his narrative merely ` 
because he paints a character of singular and al — 


[W. R.] 


most unparalleled excellence. 


COIN OF ANTONINUS PIUS, 


- ANTONYNUS LIBERALIS  (Avrovivos 
AiSepdars), a Greek grammarian, concerning whose - 
life nothing is known, but who is generally believed 
to have lived in the reign of the Antonines, about: 
a.p. 147. We possess a work under his name, 


tions the sources from which he took his accounts. 
Since most of the works referred to by him are now 


| lost, his book is of some importance’ for the study ~ 


of Greek mythology, but in regard to composi- 


tion and style it is of no value. There are but 


and several different explanations, many of them, 


But the few facts which wa > 
can collect from medals, from the scanty fragments 


oppwrewv ouvaywyh, and consisting 
of forty-one tales about mythical metamorphoses. — 
With the exception of nine tales, he always men-. 


C ANTONIUS. | 
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very few MSS. of this work, and the chief ones | 8. Q. ANTONIUS, was one of the officers in the 
-are that at Heidelberg and the one in Paris. The fleet under the praetor L, Aemilius Regillus, in 
"first edition from the Heidelberg MS. with a Latin | the war with Antiochus the Great, B. c. 190, 
translation, is by Xylander, Basel, 1568, 8vo. | (Liv. xxxvii. -PD 0% 


There is a good edition by Verheyk (Lugd. Bat. | 


4, A. ANTONIUS, was sent by the consul Ac- 


1774, 8vo.) with notes by Muncker, Hemsterhuis, | milius Paullus, with two others to Perseus, after the 
&c. The best is by Koch (Leipz. 1832, 8vo.), who | defeat of the latter, B. c. 168. (Liv. xlv. 4.) 


collated the Paris MS. and added valuable notes of 
his own. (Mallmann, Commentatio de causis et auc- 
toribus narrationum de mutatis formis, Leipz. 1786, 
p: 89,&c.; Bast, Epistola critica ad Boissonade super 
Antonino Liberali, Parthenio et Aristaeneto, Leipz. 
809; Koch’s Preface to his edition.) [L. 5.] 

ANTO’/NIUS, plebeian. See ANTONIA GENS. 

1. M. Antonius, Magister Equitum, B. C. 334, 
in the Samnite war. (Liv. viii. 17.) 


appears from coins. 


5. M. ANTONIUS, tribune of the plebs, B. c. 167, 


opposed: the bill introduced by the praetor M: 
Juventius Thalna for declaring war against the 
Rhodians. (Liv. xlv. 21, 40.) 


6. L. ANTONIUS, defended by M. Cato Censo- 


rius, about the middle of the second century B. c. 
(Priscian, ix. p. 868, ed. Putsch.) e inert 


7. C. ANTONIUS, the father of the orator, asi ~ 
The following is a genealogi- - 


2, L. Antonius, expelled from the senate by | cal table of his descendants : 


the censors in B, c. 307. (Val. Max. ii. 9. $ 2.) 


7. C. Antonius. 


8. M. Antonius, the orator, Cos. B. c. 99. 


amie 


9. M. Antonius Creticus, 


Pr, gec 75. Married 
l. Numitoria, | 
2. ulia, 13. Antonia, 


Aero Aceon eer 


M. Antonius, [TI vir. 
Married 
|. Fadia. 
2, Antonia. 
3. Fulvia. 
4, Octavia. 
5. Cleopatra. 


12. 


17. Antonia. .18. M. Anto- 19. Julus 20. Antonia 21. Antonia 
Major. . 


nius, Antonius. 


25. L. Antonius. 


AM Awrontus, the orator, was born B. C. 
143. (Cic. Brut. 43.) He was quaestor in 113, 


and praetor in 104, and received the province of | 


Cilicia with the title of proconsul in order to pro- 
secute the war against the pirates. In consequence 
of his successes he obtained a triumph in 102. 


(Plut. Pomp. 24 3 Fast. Triumph.) He was con- 


sul in 99 with A. Albinus [see ALBINUS, No. 22], 
and distinguished himself by resisting the attempts 
of Saturninus and his party, especially an agrarian 
law of the tribune Sex. Titius.. He was censor in 
97, und, while censor, was accused of bribery by 
M. Duronius, but was acquitted. He commanded 
in the Marsic war a part of the Roman army. 
_ Antonius belonged to the aristocratical party, and 
espoused Sulla’s side in the first civil war. He 


was in consequence put to death by Marius and. 


Cinna when they obtained possession of Rome in 


87. He was in the city at the time, and the 
_ soldiers sent to murder him hesitated to do their. 
errand. through the moving eloquence of the orator, 
till their commander, P. Annius, cut off his head | 
and carried it to Marius, who had it erected on- 


the Rostra = : 


* 


10.. C. Antonius, Cos, 63. 


aa 
13. C.- Antonius, Pr. B. c. 44. 


11. Antonia. 


16. Antonia. 


l4. L. Antonius, Cos, B. C. Al. | i 


22, Alex- 23. Cleo- 24. Ptolemaeus 
Minor, ander. 


i one of the greatest of the Roman orators. He is © 
introduced as one of the speakers in Cicero’s De. . 


Oratore, together with his celebrated contemporary 


L. Crassus. From the part which he takes inthe = 


dialogue, it would appear that his style of eloquence . 
was natural and unartificial, distinguished by 


strength and energy rather than by finish and 0 


polish. He wrote a work de Ratione Dicendi, 


-which is referred to by Cicero (de Orat. i. 21) and 
Quintilian (iii, 6. § 45), but neither it nor any of 


his orations has come down to us... His chief. 


-orations were, l. A defence of himself, when ac- 


cused. of incest with a vestal virgin, B. © 113. 
(Val. Max. iii. 7. $9, vi. 8.§ L; Liv. Epit: 63 ; 
Ascon. ad Cie. Milon. c. 12; Oros. v.15.) 2. A 
speech against Cn. Papirius Carbo, B. c. 111, who 
had been defeated by the Cimbri in 113. (Appul. 


| de Mag. p. 316, ed. Oudend.) 3. An oration 
against Sex. Titius, tribune of the plebs, B. €. 99.. 0 =y 
(Cic. de Orat. ii. 11, pro Rabir. perd. 9.) 4. A 


defence of M? Aquillius, accused of extortion in 


th 


patra, Philadelphus. : 5 


was the most celebrated of his orations. (Cie. Bruts o 
62, de OÆ. 14, pro Flacco, 39, de Orat ii. 28o. 


Antonius is frequently spoken of by Cicero as | 47, in Verr: vi 13 Liv. Epit 70.) 5. A defence 9 > Py 


914. | 
of iise? when accused of bribery by Duronius. 
(Cic. de Orat. ii. 68.) 
who was-accused of having caused the destruction 
ofa Roman army by the Cimbri through careless- 
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ness. (Cic. de Orat. ii, 25, 89, 40, 48.) 

(Orelli, Onomasticon T ani ; Drumann, Ges- 
chichte Roms, vol. i. p. 58, &e.; Ellendt, Proleg. ad 
Cie. Brut. ; Meyer, Orat: Rom. Fragm. p. 139, 
` &c.; Westermann, Geschichte der Romischen Beredt- 
samkeit, §§ 46—48.) 

9, M. ANTONIUS M. r. C. N. CRETICUS, son of the 
preceding and father of the Triumvir, was praetor 
in B. C. 75, and obtained in 74, through the influ- 

“ence of P. Cethegus and the consul Cotta, the 
command of the fleet and all the coasts of the 
Mediterranean, in order to clear the sea of pirates. 
But Antonius was avaricious and greedy, and mis- 
‘used his power to plunder the provinces, and 
especially Sicily. He did not succeed either in 
the object for which he had been appointed. An 
attack which he made upon Crete, although he was 
assisted by the Byzantines and the other allies, 
entirely failed ; the greater part of his fleet was 
destroyed; and he probably saved himself only by 
an ignominious treaty. He shortly after died in 
Crete, and was called Creticus in derision. Sallust 
(Hist. lib. iii.) described him as “ perdundae pecu- 
niae genitus, et vacuus a curis nisi instantibus.” 
He was married twice; first, to Numitoria, who 
had no children (Cie. Philipp. iii. 6), and after- 
“wards to Julia. (Plut. Ant. i 23 Cie. Div. in 
o Gaecil. 17, in Verr. ti. 3, iii. 913 Pseudo-Ascon. iz 
Div, p. 122, in Verr. pp. 176, 206, ed. Orelli ; 
Co Vell. Pat. ji. 3l; Appian, Sic. 6; Lactant. Inst. i. 
ool $32; Tac. ‘Ann. xii, 62.) 
pe Og. Ge Antonius M. r. C. N., surnamed Hy- 
) BRIDA (Plin. AL N. viii. 53. s. 79, according to 
= Drumann, Gesch. Roms, i. p. 5 531, because he y was 

a homo semiferus, the friend of Catiline and the 
plunderer of Macedonia), was the second son of 


Antonius, the orator [No. 8], and the uncle of the 


triumvir [No. 12]. He accompanied Sulla in his 
war against Mithridates, and on Sulla’s return 
to Rome, B. c. 83, was left behind in Greece with 


part of the cavalry and plundered the country. 


He was subsequently accused for his oppression of 
Greece by Julius Caesar (76). Six years after- 
wards (70), he was expelled the senate by the 
censors for plundering the allies and wasting his 
property, but was soon after readmitted. He 


celebrated his aedileship with extraordinary splen- 
In his praetorship (65) and consulship (63). 


dour. 
he had Cicero as his colleague. According to most 
` accounts Antony was one of Catiline’s conspirators, 
and his well-known extravagance and rapacity 
seem to render this probable. Cicero gained him 


-over to his side by promising him the rich province: 
of Macedonia, in which he would have a better op- 
portunity of amassing wealth than in the other 
Antony had to lead an. 


_ consular province of Gaul. 
army against Catiline, but unwilling to fight against | a 
his: former friend, he gave the command on the day: 
„of battle to his legate; M. Petreius. > 
At the conclusion of the war Antony went into | 
his’ province, which he plundered: so shamefully, 
_ that his recall was proposed in the senate in the | 
beginning of 61. Cicero defended him; and it. 
was currently. reported at Rome that Cicero had 
given up the province to Antony on the secret 


: understanding, that the latter should give him part | year 


of the plunder, ‘Antony said the same himself; 
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and. Cicero’s conduct in defending him in the ses 


G, A defence of Norbanus, | 
‘sequently, strengthened the suspicion. 


nate, and also when he was brought to trial sub- 
In 60, 
Antony was srecooded | in the provinee by Octavius, 
| the father of Augustus, and on his return to Rome 


| was accused in 59 both of taking part in Catiline’s 


conspiracy and of. extortion in his province. 


He 
was defended by Cicero, but was notwithstanding 
condemned on. both charges, and retired to the 


island of Cephallenia, which he rendered subject to 


him, as if it were his own; he even commenced 
building a city in it. ( Strab. x. p. 455.) He was 
subsequently recalled, probably $ Caesar, but at 
what time is uncertain. We. know that he was in 
Rome at the beginning of 44 (Cic. Philipp. ii. 38 8), 
and he probably did not long survive Caesar. (For 
the ancient authorities, see Orelli’s Onoimastivon 
Tuli. and Drumann’s Geschichte Roms, i. p. 31.) 

ll. Antonta. [Anvonra, No. 1.] 

12 M. Antonius M. r. M. N., the son of M. 
Antonius Creticus [ No. 9] and Julia, the sister of 


- L. Julius Caesar, consul in B. c. 64, was born, in 


| 
o 


all probability, in B. c. 83. His father died while 

he was still young, and he was brought up in the 
house of Cornelius Lentulus, who married his mo- 
ther Julia, and who was subsequently put to death 
by Cicero in 63 as one of Catiline’s conspirators. 
Antony indulged in his yery youth in every kind 
of dissipation, and became distinguished by his 
lavish expenditure and extravagance; and, as he — 
does not appear to have received a large fortune 
from his father, his affairs soon became deeply in- 
volved. He was, however, released from his difi- 
culties by his friend Curio, who was his companion 
in all his dissipation, and between whom and An- 
tony there existed, if report be true, a most dis- — 
honourable connexion. . The desire of revenging 

the execution of his step-father, Lentulus, "led 
Antony to join Clodius in his opposition to Cicero 
and the aristocratical party. But their friendship 
was not of long continuance; and Antony, pressed 


by his creditors, repaired to Greece in 58, and 


from thence to Syria, where he served under the 


proconsul A. Gabinius as commander of the cavalry. 


He soon became distinguished as a brave and enter- 
prizing officer, He took part in the campaigns 
against Aristobulus in Palestine (57, 56), and also- 
in a restoration of Ptolemy Auletes.to Egypt in 
In the following year (54) he went to Caesar 
in in Ganl, whose favour and influence he acquired, 
and was in consequence, on his return to Rome 
(53), elected quaestor for the following year. He 
was supported in his canvass for the quaestorship 
by Cicero, who became reconciled to him through 
the mediation of Caesår. As quaestor (52) he 
returned to Gaul, and served under Caesar for the’ 
next two years (52, DN 
- Antony’s eflergy ‘and intrepidity pointed him out 


‘to Caesar as the most useful person to support his 


interests at Rome, where it was evident that the — 

aristocratical party had made up their minds to 

erush Caesar, if it were possible. Antony accord~ 

ingly left Gaul in 50 and came to Rome. Through 
the influence of Caesar, he was elected into. the 
college of augurs, and was also chosen. one of the 

tribunes of the plebs. He entered on his office on 
the 10th of December, and immediately commenced 

attacking the proceedings of Pompey and the aris- 
tocracy. Qn the Ist of J aE in the following 

(49), the senate passed 


Caesar of his command, Antony and his colleague. 7 


a decree depriving 
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Q. Cassius interposed their veto; but as the senate 


set this at nought, and threatened the lives of the 


two tribunes, Antony and his colleague fled from 
Rome on the 7th of January, and took refuge with 
Caesar in Gaul, Caesar now marched into Italy, 


and within a few weeks obtained complete posses-. 


sion of the peninsula. 7 

Antony was one of his legates, and received in 
the same year the supreme command of Italy, 
when Caesar crossed into Spain to prosecute the 
war against the Pompeian party. In the following 
year (48), he conducted reinforcements to Caesar 
in Greece, and was present at the battle of Phar- 
salia, where he commanded the left wing. In 47, 
Caesar, who was then dictator, appointed Antony 
master of the horse ; and, during the absence of the 
former in Africa, he was again left in the command 
of Italy. The quiet state of Italy gave Antony 
an. opportunity of indulging his natural love of 
pleasure, Cicero in his second Philippic has given 
a minute account of the flagrant debaucheries 
and licentiousness of which Antony was guilty at 
this time, both in Rome and the various towns of 
Italy ; and it is pretty certain that most of these 
accounts are substantially true, though they are no 
doubt exaggerated by the orator. It was during 
this time that Antony divorced his wife Antonia 
(he had been previously married to Fadia [Fania] ), 
and lived with an actress named Cytheris, with 
whom he appeared in public. 
7 About the same time, a circumstance occurred 
which produced a coolness between Caesar and 
Antony. Antony had purchased a great part of 
Pompey’s property, when it was confiscated, under 


< the idea that the money would never be asked for. 


But Caesar insisted that it should be paid, and 
Antony raised the sum with difficulty. It was 
perhaps owing to this circumstance that Antony 
did not accompany Caesar either to Africa or Spain 
m46. During this year he married Fulvia, the 
widow of Clodius. In the next year (45) all trace 
of disagreement between Caesar and Antony dis- 
appears; he went to Narbo in Gaul to meet Caesar 
on his return from Spain, and shortly after offered 


him the diadem at the festival of the Luper- 


calia, In 44 he was consul with Caesar, and dur- 
ing the time that Caesar was murdered (15th of 


March), was kept engaged in conversation by some 


of the conspirators outside the senate-house. The 


conspirators had wished to engage Antony as an 
accomplice, and he was sounded on the point the- 


year before by Trebonius, while he was in Gaul; 


_ but the proposition was rejected with indignation. 


Antony had now a difficult part to play. The 


murder of Caesar hadyparalyzed his friends and 


the people, and for a time placed the power of the 
state in the hands of the conspirators. Antony 


therefore thought it more prudent to come to terms 
with the senate; but meantime he obtained from 

_ Calpurnia the papers and private property of Cae- 
sar; and by his speech over the body of Caesar. 


_ and the reading of his will, he so roused the feel- 


ings of the people against the murderers, that the 


latter were obliged to withdraw from the popular 


wrath, Antony, however, seems not to have con- 
_ sidered himself strong enough yet to break with | 
the senate entirely; he accordingly effected a res 
ny to ac 
cept a number of laws, which he alleged were 
found among Caesar’s papers, Antony was now 
„ the most powerful man in the state, and seemed 


conciliation with them, and induced, them to 


the beginning of the next year, B. 0. 43. 
battles were fought with various success, till at 
length, in the battle of Mutina (about the 27th of- 
April, 48), Antony was completely defeated, and 


Sicily. 


was made, in which Antony received as his share 
all the provinces east of the Adriatic, 0 eS oe 
| In the following year (89), the Triumvirs cone. 
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likely to obtain the same position that Caesar had 


occupied, But a new and unexpected rival ap- 


peared in young Octavianus, the adopted son and 
great-nephew of the dictator, who came from Apol- 
lonia to Rome, assumed the name of Caesar, and. 
managed to secure equally the good will of the 


‘senate and of his uncle’s veteran troops. A strug- 
gle now ensued between Antony and Caesar. The > ` 


former went to Brundusium, to take the command . 
of the legions which had come from Macedonia; 

the latter collected an army in Campania. Two of 
Antony’s legions shortly afterwards deserted to` 
Caesar; and Antony, towards the end of Novem- 
ber, proceeded to Cisalpine Gaul, which had been 


previously granted him by the senate, and laid 


siege to Mutina, into which Dec, Brutus had 
thrown himself. At Rome, meantime, Antony 

was declared a public enemy, and the conduct of 
the war against him committed to Caesar and the 
two consuls, C. Vibius Pansa and A. Hirtius, at 
Several 


obliged to cross the Alps. Both. the consuls, how- 


ever, had fallen, and the command now devolved 
upon Dec. Brutus. In Gaul Antony was joined by _ 
Lepidus with a powerful army, and was soon in a 
condition to prosecute the war with greater vigour 
than ever. 


Meantime, Caesar, who had been 
slighted by the senate, and who had never heartily 


espoused its cause, became reconciled to Antony, 
through the mediation of Lepidus, and thus the — 


celebrated triumvirate was formed in the autumn 
of this year (43). The reconciliation was made 


on the condition that the government of the state 
should be vested in Antony, Caesar, and Lepidus, 
who were to take the title of Triumvirt Reipublicae 9 
' Constituendae for the next five years; and that o o 
Antony should receive Gaul as his province; Le- ` 
pidus, Spain; and Caesar, Africa, Sardinia, and). 
The mutual friends of each were pros coo 
scribed, and in the executions that followed, Cicero. < 

fell a victim to the revenge of Antony—an act of 
cruelty, for which even the plea of necessity could. — 
not be urged, | oy a es ee 


The war against Brutus and Cassius, who com-. 


manded the senatorial army, was entrusted tọ 
Caesar and Antony, and was decided by the battle ee 
of Philippi (42), which was mainly gained by the = 0. 


valour and military talents of Antony. Caesar 


returned to Italy; and Antony, after remaining o<; 
some time in Greece, crossed over into Asia too 9) 
collect the money which he had promised to the =. 
soldiers. In Cilicia he met with Cleopatra, and fol- 00e. 
lowed her to Egypt, where he forgot everything in 


dalliance with her. But he was roused from his: 
inactivity by the Parthian invasion of Syria (40), 


and ‘was at the same time summoned to support 


his brother Lucius [see No. 14] and his wife Pul- 


via, who were engaged in war with Caesar. But be- 
fore Antony could reach Italy, Caesar had obtained 
possession of Perusia, in which Lucius had taken re- 


fuge; and the death of Fulvia in the same year 


removed the chief cause of the war, and led toa 7: 
reconciliation between Caesar. and Antony. To: 


ement their union, Antony married Caesar's sister... 
Anew division of the Roman ‘world . 


. O15 seanns 
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cluded a ‘peace with Sext. Pompey, and Antony 
afterwards went to his provinces in the east. He 
entrusted the war against the Parthians to Venti- 
dius, who gained a complete victory over them 
both in this and the following year (38). Sosius, 
another of his generals, conquered Antigonus, who 
claimed the throne of Judaea in opposition to He- 
rod, and took Jerusalem (38). In 37 Antony 
crossed: over to Italy; and a rupture, which had 
nearly taken place between him and Caesar, was 
_ averted by the mediation of Octavia. The trium- 
* virate, which had terminated on the 3lst of De- 
cember, 38, was now renewed for five years, which 
were to be reckoned from the day on which the 
former had ceased. After concluding this arrange- 
ment, Antony. returned to the east. He shortly 
afterwards sent Octavia back to her brother, and 
surrendered himself entirely to the charms of Cleo- 
Paim, on whom he conferred Coele-Syria, Phoenicia, 
and other provinces. From this time forward, 

Cleopatra appears as Antony’s evil genius. He 
had collected a large army to invade the Parthian 
empire; but, unable to tear himself away from 
Cleopatra, he delayed his march till late im the 
year. The expedition was a failure; he lost a 
great number of his troops, and returned to Syria 
covered with disgrace (36). Antony now made 
preparations to attack Artavasdes, the king of 
Armenia, who had deserted him in his war against 
the Parthians ; but he did not invade Armenia till 
the year 34. He obtained possession of the Arme- 
sian king, and carried him to Alexandria, where 
he celebrated. his triumph with extraordinary splen- 
dour. Antony now laid aside entirely the ‘charac 
ter of a Roman citizen, and assumed the pomp 
“inal ceremony of an eastern despot. His conduct, 

and the unbounded influence which Cleopatra had 


Se agii over him, alienated many of his friends 


oand supporters; and Caesar, who had the wrongs 
-of his sister Octavia to revenge, as well as ambition 
to stimulate him, thought that the time had now 
come for crushing Antony. The years 33 and 32 
passed away in preparations on both sides; and 


it was not till September in the next year GI) 


that the contest was decided in the sea-fight off 
“Actium, in which Antony’s fleet was completely 
: defeated. His land forces surrendered to Caesar ; 


and he himself and Cleopatra, who had been pre- 


sent at the battle, fled to Alexandria. In the fol- 
lowing year (30), Caesar appeared before Alexan- 
dria. Antony’s fleet and cavalry deserted to the 
conqueror ; his infantry was defeated ; and upon a 
false report that Cleopatra had put an end to her 
iife, he killed himself by falling on his sword. The 
death of Cleopatra soon followed ; and Caesar thus 
` became the undisputed master of the Roman world. 
_ {Aucusros.] (Plutarch’s Life of Antony; Orelli’s 
‘Cinomasticon Tull. ; Drumann’ s Geschichte Roms, i i. 
opek &c.) The annexed coin represents the head of 
“Antony, with the inscription, M. ANTONIUS Imp. 
Cos S. Dusic. Irer. ET. TERT., which is surrounded 


= 
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opposed to his brother’s interests. 


a 
t exaggeration. (Orelli’s Oromast; Drumann’s Gesch. 
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with a crown of i ivy. On the reverse is a ‘esta, a a 


þox used in the worship of Bacchus, surmounted 


by a female’s head, and encompassed by two ser- 
pents, (Eckhel, vol. vi. p. 64.) 

13. C. Anronius M. r. M. N., the second son 
of M. Antonius Creticus [No. 9], and the brother 
of the triumvir, was Julius Caesar’s legate in 49, 
and city praetor in 44, when his elder brother was 
consul, and his younger tribune of the plebs. In 
the same year, he received the province of Mace- 
donia, where, after an unsuccessful contest, he fell 
into the hands of M. Brutus in 43. Brutus kept 
him as a prisoner for some time, but put him to 
death at the ‘beginning of 42, chiefly at the insti- 

gation of Hortensius, “to revenge the murder of 
Cicero. (Orelli’s Onomast. ; Drumann’s Gesch. Roms, 
i. p. 523, &e.) The following coin of C. Antonius 
must have been struck after fie had been appointed 
to the government of Macedonia with the title of 
proconsal. The female head is supposed to repre- 
sent the genius of Macedonia; the cap on the head 
is the causia, which frec juently appears on the Ma- 
cedonian coins. (Dict. of Ant. s. v. Cuusia; Eckhel, 
vol. vi. p. 41.) 


14. L. Anronius M. F. M. N., the younger 
brother of the preceding and of the triumvir, was 
tribune of the plebs in 44, and upon Caesar's death 
took an active part in supporting his brothers in- 
terests, especially by introducing an agrarian law 
to conciliate the people and Caesar’s veteran troops. 
He. subsequently accompanied his brother into 
Gaul, and obtained the consulship for 41, in whieh 
year he triumphed on account of some successes he 
had gained over the Alpine tribes. During his 
consulship a dispute arose between him and Caesar 
about the division of the lands among the veterans, 
which finally led to a war between them, commonly 
called the Perusinian war. Lucius engaged in 
this war chiefly at the instigation of F ulvia, his 
brother’s wife, who had great political influence 
at Rome. At first, Lucius obtained possession of 


| Rome during the absence of Caesar; but on the 


approach of the latter, he retired northwards to 
Perusia, where he was straightwe ay closely besieged. 
Famine compelled him to “surrender the town to 
Caesar in the following year (40). His life was 
spared, and he was shortly afterwards appointed 
by Caesar to the command of Iberia, from which 
time we hear no more of him. 

L, Antonius took the surname of Pietas (Dion 
Cass. xlviii, 5), because. he pretended to attack 

Jaesar in order to support his brother’s interests, 
It is true, that when he obtained possession 
of Rome in his consulship, he proposed. the aboli- 
tion of the triumvirate ; but this does not prove, as- 
some modern writers would have it, that he was. 
Cicero draws a 
He. calls. 


frightful picture of Lucius’ character. 


him a gladiator and a robber, and heaps upon him 


oy term of Aan and contempt. (Ad. in. 
Vv. 7, 11, xii. 8, &e.} Much of this is of course. 


Roms, i. p. 527, &e.) The annexed coin of L. An : 


Pat 
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tonius represents also the head of his brother, M. 


Antonius, the triumvir, with the inscription : 


M. Ant. Im(p). Ave. Ill vim. R. P.C. M. Nerva. 
Prog. P. 


15. 16. ANTONIA. [ ANTONIA, 2,3. ] 
Lz ANTONIA, the daughter of M. Aoi the 
triumvir, and Antonia. [ANTONIA, 4.] 


18. M. Antoxius, M. r. M. N, called by the 
Greek writers Antyllus (’AvruAdAos), which is pro- 


bably only a corrupt form for Antonillus (young 
Antonius), was the elder of the two sons of the 


= triumvir by his wife Fulvia, In B.c. 36, while he 
was still a child, he was betrothed to Julia, the 


daughter of Caesar Octavianus. After the battle 
of Actium, when Antony despaired of success at 
Alexandria, he conferred upon his son Marcus the 
toga virilis (B. c. 30), that he might be able to take 
his place in case of his death. He sent him with’ 
proposals of peace to Caesar, which were rejected ; 

and on his death, shortly after, young Marcus was 
aes by order of Caesar. (Dion Cass. xlviii. 5 54, 
li, 6, 8,155 Suet. dug. 17, 68; Plot. Arti 71,81, 


19. Jurus Awrontus, M. r. M. N., the younger 


son of the triumvir by Fulvia, was brought up by 
© his step-mother Octavia at Rome, and after his 
father’s death (B. c. 30) received great marks of 
favour from Augustus, through the influence of 


Octavia. (Plut. Ant. 87; Dion Cass. li. 15.) Au- 
gustus married him to Marcella, the daughter of 
Octavia by her first husband, C. Marcellus, con- 
ferred upon him the praetorship in g. c. 13, and 
the consulship in s. c. 10. (Vell. Pat. ii. 100; 

Dion Cass. liv. 26, 86; Suet. Claud. 2.) In con- 
sequence of his adulterous intercourse with Julia, 


the daughter of Augustus, A was. condemned to 


death by the emperor in B. c. 2, but seems to have 
anticipated his execution by a voluntary death. 
He was also accused of aiming at the pnipie, 
(Dion Cass. lv. 10; Senec. de Brevit. Fit. 5; Tac. 
Ann. iv. 44, Ii 18; s Pln. H. N. vii. 46; Vell. 
Pat. 2. ¢.) Antonius was a poet, as we learn from 
one of Horace’s odes (iv, 2), which is addressed to 
him. 
20. ANTONIA Maor, the elder daughter of 
M. Antonius and Octavia. [ANTONIS, Ne 0. 5] 
2]. Anronra Minor, the younger daughter of 
M. Antoninus and Octavia... [ANTONIA, Ne o. 6.] 


22, ALEXANDER, son of M. Antonius and Cleo- 


patra. . [ALEXANDER, p. 112, a.] 

23, CLEOPATRA, daughter of M. Antonius and 
Cleopatra. [CLEOPATRA] E ey 

24, PTOLEMAEUS PHILADELPHUS; son. of M. 


Antonius and Cleopatra. [PTOLEMANUS.] 
| 25. L. ANTONIUS, son of No. 19 and Mareslla, | 
and grandson of the triumvir, was sent, after ne 
father’ s death, into honourable exile at ene 


where he died in A. D. 25. (Tac. Ann. iv. 44.) 
a (Avrdvios). 1. Of Argos, a 


Greek poet, one of whose epigrams is still extant 
in he Greek. Anthology. (ix. 102; comp. Jacobs, | 
‘ad AnA vol, xiii. p. 852.) 
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9, ‘Surnamed Merissa (the Bee), a Greek — 
a who is placed by some writers in the 


‘eighth and by others in the twelfth century of 
our era. He must, however, at any rate have 


lived after the time of Theophylact, whom he 


| mentions. He made a collection of so-called Zoci 
_ communes, or sentences on virtues and vices, which 


is still extant. It resembles the Sermones of Sto- 
bacus, and consists of two books in 176 titles. The 
extracts are taken from the early Christian fathers, 
The work is printed at the end of the editions of 
Stobaeus published at Frankfort, 1581, and Geneva, 
1609, fol. It is also contained in "the Biblioth, 
Patr. vol. v. p. 878, &c, ed. Paris, (Fabr. Bibi. 
Gr. ix, p. 744, &e.; Cave, Script. Ecoles. Hist. Lit, 
i. p. 666; ed. London.) 

3. A Greek MONK, and a a disciple of- Simeon 
Stylites, lived about a. p. 460.. He wrote a life 
of his master Simeon, with whom he had lived 
on intimate terms, It was written in Greek, and 
L. Allatius (Diatr. de Script. Sim. p. 8) attests, . 


that he saw a Greek MS. of it; but the only 


edition which has been published is a Latin 
translation in Boland’s Aet Sunetor. i. p.264. (Cave, 
Seript. Eecles, Hist, Lit. ii. p. 145.) Vossius (De » 


Hist. Lat. p.231), who knew only the Latin trans- 


lation, was doubtful whether he should consider 
Antonius as a Latin or a Greek historian. ` 

4, ST., sometimes surnamed Abbas, because 
he is believed to have been the founder of the. 
monastic life among the early Christians, was 
born in A. D. 251, at Coma, near Heracleia, in 
Middle Egypt. His earliest years were spent in 
seclusion, and the Greek language, which then 
every person of education used to i acquire, remain- 
ed unknown to him. He merely spoke and wrote __ 
the Egyptian language. At the age of nineteen, 
after having lost “both his parents, he distributed 
his large property among his neighbours and the 


poor, and determined to live in solitary seclusion — 


in the neighbourhood of | his birthplace. ~The 
struggle before he fully overcame the desires of the 


flesh is said to have been immense; but at length 


he succeeded, and the simple diet which he — 
adopted, combined with manual labour, strength- 
ened his health so much, that he lived to the age 
of 105 years. In 4. D. 285 he withdrew to the 
mountains of eastern Egypt, where he took up his 
abode in a decayed castle or tower. Here he spent 
twenty years in solitude, and in constant struggles. 
with the evil spirit. It was not till. p. 805, that 
his friends prevailed upon him to return to the 
world. He now began his active and public career. 


preaching, together with the many miraculous cures © 
he was said to perform on the sick, spread his fame 


allover Egypt. The number of persons anxious to | 


learn from him and to follow his mode of life in- 
creased every year. Of such persons he made two 
settlements, one in the mountains of eastern Egypt, 
and another near the town of Arsinoë, and he him- 
self usually spent his time in one of these monas- 
teries, if we may call them so. From the accounts 


cof St. ' Athanasius i in his life of Antonius, i it is clear 
that most of the essential points of a monastic life 
“were observed in these establishments. During 
| the persecution of the. Christians in the reign ofthe o 
| emperor Maximian, ‘aca, 811, Antonius, anxious 


to gain the palm of a martyr, went to Alexandria, 


A number of disciples gathered around him, and his 


but all his efforts and his opposition to the com- — =" 
mands ¢ of the government were 2 of no avail, and. he oe 


oo) pe 281) 
with Antonius Castor [Casror, ANTONIUS], but 
of A. treatise on. 
the Pulse (Opera, vol. xix. p. 629), which goes 


fore AN TONIU S, 


was obliged. i to return uninjured to his ‘solitude. 
As his peace began to be more and more disturbed | 
by the number of visitors, he withdrew further 


east to a mountain which is called mount St. An- 
. tonius to this day; but he nevertheless frequently 
visited the towns of Egypt, and formed an intimate 
friendship with Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria. 
During the exile of the latter from Alexandria, 
Antonius wrote several letters on his behalf to the 
emperor Constantine. The emperor did not grant 
his request, but shewed great esteem for the Egyp- 
tian hermit, and even invited him to Constantinople, 
Antonius, however, declined this invitation, His 
attempts to use his authority against the Arians in 
Egypt were treated with contempt by their leaders. 
' After the restoration of Athanasius, Antonius at 
~ the age of 104 ycars went to Alexandria to see his 
friend once more, and to excrt his last powers 
against the Arians. His journey thither resembled 
a “triumphal procession, every one wishing to catch 
a glimpse of the great Saint and to obtain his 
blessing. After having wrought sundry miracles 
at Alexandria, he returned to his mountains, where 
he died on the 17th of January, 356. At his ex 
press desire his favourite disciples buried his body 
in the earth and kept the spot secret, in order that 
his tomb might not be profaned by vulgar supersti- 
tion. This request, together with the sentiments 
expressed in his sermons, epistles, and sentences 
still extant, shew that Antonius was far above the 
majority of religious enthusiasts and fanatics of 
those times, and a more sensible man than he ap- 
~ pears in the much interpolated biography by St. 
Athanasius. We have twenty epistles which go 


by the name of Antonius, but only seven of them 
are generally considered genuine. About a. D, 800 


they were translated from the Egyptian into 


| Arabic, and from the Arabic they were translated 


into Latin and published by Abraham Kechellensis, 
Paris, 1641, 8vo. The same editor published in 
1646, at Paris, an 8vo, volume containing various 
sermons, exhortations, and sentences of Antonius. 
(S. Athanasii, Vita S. Antonii, Gr. et Lat. ed. 
~Hoeschel, Augustae Vindel 1611, 4to.; Socrat. 
-Mist Eecles: i 21, iv. 23, 253 Sazomn. Hist, Eccles, 
i. 8, ii. 31, 343 comp. Cave, Script. Keel. Hist. Lit. 
ip. 150, &.) [L. S] 
ANTO'NIUS, a PHYSICIAN, called by Galen 
Óó piforouos, “the herbalist,” who must have lived 
in or before the second century after Christ. His 
‘medical formulae are several times quoted by Galen 
(De Compos. Medicam. sec. Locos, ii. 1, vol. xii. 
ERN 557 3 De Compos.. Medicam. sec. Gen. vi. l5, 
vol. xiii. p. 935), and he is perhaps the same per- 
son who is called papuerorwans, “ the druggist.” 
(De Compos. Medicam. see. Locos, ix. 4, vol. xiii; 
Possibly they may both be identical 


of this there is no proof whatever, — 


under Galen’s name, but which is probably a 


“Spurious compilation from his other works on this” 
> sub ject, is addressed to a person - named Antonius, 
who is there called BiAouadys ral @iAd Tas 5 

-> Galen wrote his work De Propriorum Animi 
Dp cujusdam Affeciuum Dignotione et Curatione (Opera, 
o yol Yope l, &c.) in answer toa somewhat similar 


“treatise by an Epicurean philosopher of this name 


who, however, does not appear to have been a 


piysician, 
ANTO 


[WA a) 


ONTOS AT TTICUS. [Arros] 


O ANTONIUS 


‘pished about 340 B. €. (Plin. xxxv. 37.) 


the case of Ammon. 
ginally a fetish, and the oljeet-of the 
| the dog, the representative of that useful species of 
animals, 
bined. with other religions sys 
assumed a symbolical or « astronomical character, at 
least in the minds of the learned. 
dogs in Egypt is sufficiently 
(ii. 66), and there 
known in Greece at an- early 
ascribed to the mythical Rh d: of Crete 
| commanded, that men should not swear by theo- 
“| gods, but. by a gocse, a dog, 


and 


ANUBIS. 

CASTOR. | [C JASTOR.] 
DIO’/GENES. [DiogEngs. ic 
FELIX, [Freu] 
FLAMMA. [FLAMMA] 
GNIPHO. [Gnieuo.] | 
HONORATUS. [ Tonorarus.] 
JULIANUS.  [Junranus. } 
LIBERALIS. [Lipunass.] 
MUSA. [Musa.] 

NASO. [Naso. | | 

ATA'LIS. [Naras] 

NOVELLUS. [Novetius.] 
PO'LEMO. [Porsmo.] 
PRIMUS.” [Primus] 
RUFUS. [Rurus.] 
SATURNIN US. [SATURNI 


ANTONIUS 
ANTO/’NIUS 
ANTO’NIUS 
ANTO’NIUS 
ANTO'NIUS 
ANTO’NIUS 
ANTO'NIUS 
ANTO’NIUS 
ANTO/NIUS N 
ANTO/NIUS N 
ANTO/NIUS 
ANTO'NIUS 
ANTO‘NIUS 
ANTO/NIUS 
ANTO'NIUS 
Nus. | 
ANTO'NIUS TAURUS. [Taurus] 
eens NIUS THALLUS. [Tuazes.] 
NTO’RIDES, a painter, contemporary with 
o and, like him, a pupil of Aristo, tlou- 


[Pos 

ANTYLLUS. [Anronius, No. 18.] 
ANTYLLUS (“AvrvAdos), an eminent physi- 
cian and surgeon, who must have lived before the 
end of the fourth century after Christ, as he is 
quoted by Oribasius, and who probably lived later 
than the end of the second century, as he is no- 
where mentioned by Galen. Of the place of his 
birth and the events of his life acne is known, 
but he appears to have obtained a great reputation, 
and is mentioned in Cyrilli Alex andrini (?) Lexicon — 
(in Cramer’s Anecdote Graeca Parisiensis, vol. iv. 
p. 196) foe the celebrated physicians of anti- 
quity. He was rather a voluminous writer, but 
none of his Gore are still extant except some 
fragments which have been preserved by Oribasius, 
Aëtius, and other ancient authors. ‘These, how- 


‘ever, are quite sufficient to shew that he was a man 


of talent and originality. The most interesting 
extract from his works that has been preserved is 
probably that. relating to the operation of trache- 
otomy, of which he is the earliest writer whose 
directions for performing it are still extant. ‘The 


whole passage has been translated in the Dict. of 


Ant s. v. Chirurgia. The fragments of Antylus 
have been collected and published in a separate 
form, with the title Aaiylli, Veteris Chirurgii, ra 
Acipava ventilanda eahibit Panagiota N iealuides, 
Pracside Curtio Sprengel, Halae, 1795, 4to. For 
particulars respecting the medical and surgical 
practice of Antyllus, see Haller, Biblioth. Cirurz., 
and. Biblioth. Senie, Pı aet 3 Sprengel, Hest, de ‘het 
Méd. . cw. A.G.] 
ANU'BIS (“Ar osis). an Egy ptian divinity, 
worshipped in the form of a dog, er a human 
being with a dog’s head. In the worship of this 
divinity several phases must be distinguished, as in 
Tt was in all probability. ori- 
worship. of 


subsequently it was mixed up and com- 
ems, and Anubis 


The worship. of 
attested by Herodotus 
are tr Rees. of its: having been 
period; for a law. 


or atam, (Eustath. 


- ANUBIS. 


ad Odyss. p. 1821; ; Mich. Apost. Centar. P 
xvii. No. 7.) The fact that Socrates used to swear 
by a dog is so well | known, that we scarcely need 
mention it. (Athen vii. p. 800; Porphyr. de Ab- 
séin. iil. p. 285.) Itis however a remarkable fact, 
_ that, notwithstanding this, the name of Anubis i is 
not expressly mentioned by any writer previous to 
the age of Augustus; but after that time, it fre- 
quently occurs “both in Greek and Roman authors. 
: ( Ov. Met. ix. 690, Amor. i. 18. 1l; Propert. ili. 
9,41; Virg. Aen. vill. 698; Juven. xv. 8; Lucian, 
Jup. trag. 8, Concil. Deor. 10,11, Tovar, 28.) 
Several of the passages here referred to attest the 
importance of the worship of this divinity, and 
Strabo expressly states, that the dog was wors ship- 
ped throughout Egypt (xvii. p- 812); but the prin- 
cipal and ‘perh haps “the original seat of the worship 
‘appears to have been in the nomos of Cynopolis in 
middle Egypt. (Strab. 4e.) In the stories about 
Anubis which have come down to us, as well as in 
the explanations of his nature, the original charac- 
ter 
ause the philosophical spirit of later times wanted 
to find something higher and loftier in the worship 
of Anubis than it originally was. „According to 
the rationalistic view of Diodorus (i. 18), Anubis 
was the son of king Osiris, who accompanied his 
father on his expeditions, and was covered with 
the skin of a dog. For this reason he was repre- 
sented as a human being with the head of a dog. 
In another passage (i. 87) the same writer explains 
this. monstrous figure br saying, that Anubis per- 
formed to Osiris and Isis the service of a guard, 
which is performed to men by dogs. He mentions 
a third account, which has more the appearance of 
a genuine mythus. When Isis, it is said, sought 
Osiris, she was preceded and guided by dogs, 
which defended and protected her, and expressed 
their desire to assist her by barking. For this 
reason the procession at the festival of Isis was 
preceded by dogs. According to Plutarch (Zs. et Os.) 
‘Anubis was a son of Osiris, whom he begot by 
Nephthys in the belief that she was his wile Isis. 
After the death of Osiris, Isis sought the child, 
brought him up, and made him her guard and com- 
panion under the name of Anubis, who thus per- 
formed to her the same service that dogs perform 
tomen. An interpretation of this my thus, derived 
from the physical nature of Egypt, is given by 
Plutarch. (Zs. e¢ Os. 88.) Osiris according to a 
is the Nile, and Isis the country of Egypt so far a 
it is usually fructified by the river. br districts 
at the extremities of the country are Nephthys, 
and Anubis accordingly is the son “of the Nile, 
which by its inundation has fructified a distant 
part of the country. But this only explains the 
origin of the god, without giving any definite idea 
cof him... In another passage (le 40) Plutarch 
says, that Nephthys signified everything which was 
under the earth and invisible, and Isis. everything 
which was above it and visible. Now the circle 


or hemisphere which is in contact with each, which 
unites the two, and which we call the horizon, is 


< called Anubis, and is represented in the form of a 
dog, 
a by day. Anubis in this account is raised to the 

rank of a deity of astronomical import. 
Alex. Strom. ¥ 
he seems always to have been represented. as the 
guard of other gods, and the place in the front of < 


temple (Beéuos) was particulary aae to. a 


-—that of a fetish—is lost sight of, probably be~ 


because this animal sees by night as well: se 


“(Clem. 
. p. 567.) In the temples of Egypt 


worship. among them. 


ANYTE. 29 


(Strab, xvii. p. 805; Stat. Sylv. iii. 2. 112.) For 


further particulars respecting the worship of Anu- 
bis the reader is referred to the works on F pyptian, 
mythology, such as Jablonsky, Panth. Acgynt. va 1. 
§ 12, &e.; Champel on (le J eune), Panthéon Egyp- 


en, Paris, 1823; Pritchard, Zz ‘guptian Mythology. : 


We only add a few remarks respecting the notions 
of the Greeks and Romans about Anubis; and his 
The Greeks identified the 
Egyptian Anubis with their own Hermes, (Plut. 
Ibid. 11), and thus speak of Hermanuphis in the 
same manner as of Zeus Ammon. (Plut. 61.) His 
worship seems to have been introduced at Rome 
towards the end of the republic, as may be in- 
ferred from the manner in which Appian (Bell. Civ. 
iv. 47; corap. Val. Max. vii. 3. $8) describes. the 
escape of the aedile M. Volusius. . Under the em- 
pire the worship of Anubis became very widely 
spread both in Greece and at Rome. (Apulei, Met. 
xi. p. 262; Lamprid. Commod. 9; Spartian, Pes- 
cenni Nig. 6, Anton, Carad. 9.) (LSJ 
ANULYNUS, P. CORNELIUS, one of the 
generals of Severus, gained a battle over Niger at 
Tests, A.D. 194. He afterwards commanded one 
of the divisions of the army which Severus sent 
against Adiabene, A. D. 197. He was consul in 
A.D. 199. (Dion Cass. Ixxiv. 7, lxxv. 3.) 
ANXURUS, an Italian divinity, who was wor- 
shipped in a grove near Anxur (Terracina) to- 
gether with Feronia, He was regarded as a 
youthful Jupiter, and Feronia as Juno, (Serv. ad 
den, vii. 799.) On coins his name appears as 
Axur or Anxur. 
392; Morell. Thesaur, Num. ii. tab. 2.) [L.S] | 
A'NYSIS (‘Avuous), an ancient king of Egypt, 
who, according to Herodotus, succeeded Asychis: — 
He was blind, : and in his reign E eypt was invaded _ 
by the Ethiopians under their king Sabaco, and re- + 
mained in their possession for fifty years, Anysis- 
in the meanwhile took refuge in the marshes of — 
Lower Egypt, where he formed an island which. 
afterwards remained unknown for upward of seven. 
cen until it was discovered by Amyrtaeus. 
When after the Hy of fifty years the Ethiopians 


marshes and resumed the government, (Herod. 
ii. 137, 140.) [S] 

A'NYTE E, of Tegea (CAvórn Teyedris), the au- 
thoress of several epigrams in the Greek Anthology, 


Byzantinus (s.v. Teyéa). She is numbered among 
the iri poets by Meleager (Jacobs, Antkol i.l, v. 
5) in whose list “she stands first, ae by -Antipater | 
of Thessalonica (Zbéd, ii. 101, no. 23), who names 
her with Praxilla, Myro, and | Sappho, and calls her 
the female Homer (OfAw “Ounpov), an. epithet 
which might be used either with reference to the 

martial spirit of some of her epigrams, or to their 

antique char acter, From the above. notices and 

from the epigrams themselves, which are for the | 
most part in the style of the ancient Doric choral 
songs, like the poems of Aleman, we should be 


disposed to place her much higher than the date ` 
usually assigned to her, on the : a thority of a pas Pe eas 
sage in Tatian. (adv. Graecos, 52, p. 114, Worth Dats. a 

who says, t that ‘the statue of Anyte was made. by- a 
 Euthycrates and Cephisodotus, who are known to oi 
But even if the oe 


have flourished about 300 B. c. 
‘Anyte here mentioned were certainly the poetess; 


‘with, these artists. 


(Drakenboreh, ad Sil, Ital. viii. . nee 


withdrew from Egypt, Any 7 returned from the 


is mentioned by Pollux (v. 5) and by Stephanus ee 


it would not follow that she was contemporary oe 
es the other: hand, ‘one i ee 


YAA OSM ERE GI ARTEA 


220 Agiti “ANYTUS. 
Anyte’s epigrams (15, Jacobs) i is an inscription for | 
a monument erected by a certain Damis over. his | 


horse, which had been killed in battle. Now, the 
only historical personage of this name is the Damis 


who was made leader of the Messenians after the 
~ death of Aristodemus, towards the close of the first 
Messenian war. (Paus. iv. 10. $4, 13.83.) We 


know also from Pausanias that the Arcadians were 
the allies of the Messenians in that war. The 
conjecture of Reiske, therefore, that the Damis 
mentioned by Anyte of Tegea is the same as the 
leader of the Messenians, scarcely deserves the 
contempt with which it is treated by Jacobs. This 
conjecture places Anyte about 723 B. c. This date 
may be thought too high to suit tis style and sub- 


jects of some of her epigrams. But one of these 
| a 7) bears the name of “Anyte of Mytilene,” and 


the same epigram may be fixed, by internal evi- 
dence, at 279 Bc. ( Jacobs, xiii. p. 853.) And 
since it is very common. in the Anthology for epi- 
erams to be ascribed to an author simply by name, 
without a distinctive title, even when there was 
more th lan one epigrammatist of the same name, 
there is nothing to prevent the epigrams which 
bear traces of a later date being referred to Anyte 
of Mytilene. LP. 5.] 
A'NYTUS (“Avuros), a Titan who was be- 


lieved to have brought up the goddess Despoena. 


In an Arcadian temple his statue pee by the side 
of Despoena’s. (Paus. vii. 37. $3.) [L. 8.J 
-A'NYTUS (“Averos), an Athenian: son of 
Anthemion, was the most influential and formid- 
able of the accusers of Socrates. (Plat. Apol. p. 


18, b; Hor. Sat ii. 4. 3.) His father is said to 
have made a large fortune as a tanner, and to have: 


transmitted it, together with his trade, to his son. 


(Plat. Men, p.90,a.; Xen. Apol. § 29; Schol. ad 
Plat. Apol. l.c.) Anytus seems to have been a 
; pie of loose principles and habits, and Plutarch 
„al ludes (Ale, p. 193, d, e; Amat. p. 762, ¢, d.) to 
his intimate and apparently disreputable connexion 


with Alcibiades. 1n B. c. 409, he was sent with 
20 ships to relieve Pylos, which the Lacedaemo- 
nians were besieging; but he was prevented by 
bad weather from doubling Malea, and was obliged 


to return to Athens, Here he was brought to trial 


on the charge of haying acted treacherously, and, 

according to Diodorus and Plutare h, who mention 
this as the first instance of such corruption at 
Athens, apee death only by bribing the judges. 
(Xen. Hell. i. 2. § 18; Diod. xiii. 643 Plut, Cor, 


p.220, b.g- Aristot. ap. Harpocr. s. v. Aekdgwv, 


But see Thirlwall’s Greece, vol. iv. p. 94.) He 
appears to have been, in politics, a leading and in- 


fiuential man, to have attached ` himself to the 
o: democratic party, and to have been driven into 
- banishment during the usurpation of the 30 tyrants, 
BC. 404. Xenophon makes Theramenes join his. 


name with that of Thrasybulus; and Lysias men- 


tions him as a leader of the exiles at Phyle, and |. 
records an instance of his prudence and moderation |- 
z in that capacity. (Plat. Men. p. 90; Apol. p. 


23,03 Xen. Apol. § 29; Hell. ii. 3. 8 42, 443 


2 Lys. t: Agor. p- 137.) The grounds of his enmity | 


to Socrates seem to have been partly professional 


-and partly peron (Plat. Apol pp. 21-23; 
-Ken Mem. i 2 » §$ 37, 38; Apol. § 29; Plat. 
“Men. p. 94, in fin.) The Athenians, | according to | 
Diogenes. Laërtius (ii. 43), having repented of 


theit condemnation of Socrates, put Meletus to 


death, and sent a and Lycon into banish- 


APELLAS. 


ment. For the subject generally, see Stallbaum 


ad Plat. Apol. pp. 18, ba 2 23, e. ; Schleiermach, 
Introd. to the Menon, in jin. ; Thirlwall’s Greece, 
vol. iy. pp. 274—280. 0 [RE] 
AOEDE. [Musar] 
AON (“Awyr), a son of Poseidon, and an ancient 
Boeotian hero, from whom the Boeotian Aonians 


and the country of Boeotia (for Boeotia was an- 


ciently called Aonia) were believed to have derived 
their names. (Tans: ix. 5. $ 1; Stat. Theb. i. 843 
Steph. Byz. s. n Bowla.) [L. S.] 

“MPAMA EN or “Amdun). 1. The wife 
of Seleucus Nicator and the mother of Antiochus 
Soter, was married to Seleucus in B. c. 325, when 
Alexander gave to his generals Asiatic wives. 
According to Arrian (vil. 4), she was the daughter 
of Spitamenes, the Bactrian, but Strabo (xii. p. 
578) calls her, erroneously, the daughter of Arta- 
bazus. (Comp. Appian. Syr. 57; and Liv. xxxviii. 
18, who also makes a mistake in calling her the 
sister, instead of the wife, of Seleucus ; ; ‘Steph. Byz. 
s. v, Arduem, ) 

2. The daughter F Antiochus Soter, married to 
Magas. (Paus. i..7..§ 3.) 

3. The daughter of Alexander of Megalopolis, 
married to Amynander, king of the Athamanes, 
about B. c. 208. (Appian, Syr. 13; Liv. xxxv. 
47, who calls her A panics.) 

APANCHO’/MENE (’ Anaryyouérn), the stran- 
gled (g oddess), a surname of Artemis, the opn of 
which is thus related by Pausanias. (viii. 23. § 5.) 
In the neighbourhood of the town of Caphyae in 
Arcadia, in a place called Condylea, there was a 
sacred grove of Artemis Condyleatis. On one oc- 
casion when some boys were playing in this grove, 
they put a string round the goddess’ statue, and 
said in their jokes they would strangle Artemis. 
Some of the inhabitants of Caphyae who found the 
boys thus engaged in their sport, stoned them to 
death. After this occurrence, all the women of 
Caphyae had premature births, and all the chil dren 
were brought dead into the world. This calamity 
did not cease until the boys were honourally bu- 
ried, and an annual sacrifice to their manes was 
instituted in accordance with the command of an 
oracle of Apollo, The surname of Condyleatis was 
then changed into ‘Apanchomene, PL. S] 

APATU’RIA (Amaroupia or "Amdroupos), that 
is, the deceitful. 1. A surname of Athena, which 
was given to her by Acthra. (Paus. iL 33. $ 1.) 
LABTHRA, 1 


. A surname of Aphrodite at Phanagoria and 


iio places in the Taurian Chersonesus, where it 
originated, according to tradition, in this way; 
Aphrodite was attacked by giants, and called He- 
racles to her assistance. He concealed himself 
with her in a cavern, and as the giants approached 
her one by one, she surrendered ‘them to Heracles 
to kill them. (Strab. xi. p. 4955 Steph. Byz. & w. 
"Amdéroupov. ) [L: S: 1 
APATU’RIUS, ‘of Alabanda, a scene-painter, 


whose mode of painting the scone of the little 
theatre at Tralles i is described. by Vitr avius with 


the criticism made upon it by Licinius. {W anys 
vii 5. $$ 5, 6.) ee Sd. 

APELLAS or APOLL AS CATANA. 'ATOA- 
nas), 1. The author of a work Tepl Tay èw 


TeAorovnjoy mérewv (Athen. ix. p. 369, a.) and. 
AcAduccd. - (Clem, Alex. Protr. p. 81, a., Paris, _ 
1629.) He appears to be the same as Apellas, 
the ge cographer, of Cyrene. (Mare. Heracl. p. 63, 


 APELLES. 


Huds.) Comp. Quintil. xi, 
ad Schol. Pind. pe xxiii, &e, 


2. A sceptical philosopher. (Diog. Laërt. ix, 106. ) 


APELLAS (AmedAas), a sculptor, who made, 
in bronze, statues of worshipping females (adorantes 
Jeminas, Plin. xxxiv. 19. § 26) He made the 
statue.of Cynisca, who conquered in the chariot- 
race at Olympia. (Paus. vi. 1. § 2.) Cynisca 
was sister to Agesilaus, king of Sparta, who died 
at the age of 84, in 362 B. pi Therefore the vic- 
tory of Cynisca, ’and the time when Apellas flou- 
rished, may be placed about 400 B. c. His name 
PA O his Doric origin. (Tolken, Amalthea, iii. 
p. 128.) [P. 8.] 

APELLES (AzeAaqjs). 1. One of the guar- 
dians of Philip Vy king of Macedonia. [Pur 
Lippus V.] 

2. Perhaps a son ‘of the preceding, was a friend 
of Philip V., and accompanied his son Demetrius 


to Rome, B.c.183. (Polyb. xxiii. 14, &e., xxiv. 1.) 


3. Of 'Ascalón, was the chief tragic poet in the 
time of Caligula, with whom he lived on the most 
intimate terms. (Philo, Legat. ad Caium, p. 799 ; 
Dion Cass. lix. 5; Suet. Cal. 33.) 

 APELLES CATEANÍS), the most celebrated of 
Grecian painters, was born, most probably, at 
Colophon in Ionia (Suidas, s. v.), though Pliny 
(xxxv. 36. $10) and Ovid (Ari. Am. iii. 401; 
Pont. iv. 1. 29) call him a Coan. The account 
of Strabo (xiv. p. 642) and Lucian (De Calumn. 
lix. §§ 2, 6), that he was an Ephesian, may be ex- 
plained from the statements of Suidas, that he was 
made a citizen at Ephesus, and that he studied. 
paimting there under Ephorus. He afterwards 
-studied under Pamphilus of Amphipolis, to whom 

he paid the fee of a talent for a ten-years’ course of 
instruction. (Suidas, s. v.; Plin. xxxv. 36. § 8.) 
Ata later period, when he had already gained a 
high repuiation, he went to Sicyon, and again paid 
a talent for admission into the school of Melan- 
thins, whom he assisted in his portrait of the 
tyrant. Aristratus. (Plut. Arat. 13.) By this 
course of study he acquired the scientific accuracy 
of the Sicyonian school, as well as the elegance of 
the Ionic.. 

The best part of the life of Apelles was probably 
spent at the court of Philip and Alexander the 
Great ; for Pliny speaks of the great number of his 
portraits of both those princes (xxxv. 36. § 16), 
and states that he was the only person whom 
Alexander would permit to take his portrait. (vii. 
38; see also Cic. ad Fam. v. 12. § 13; Hor. 
Ep. ii. 1239; Valer. Max. vill. 11. § 2, ext; 
Arrian, Anab. i. 16. § 7.) Apelles enjoyed the 

friendship of Alexander, who used to visit him in 
his studio. In one of these visits, when the king’s 
conversation was exposing his ignorance of art, 
Apelles politely advised him to be silent, as the 
boys who were grinding the colours were laughing 
at him. (Plin. xxxv. 86. $ 12.) Plutarch relates 
this speech as having been made to Megabyzus. 
(De Trang. Anim. 12, p. 471, f£) Aelian tells the 


anecdote of Zeuxis and | Megabyzus. (Var, Hist. ii. 
2.) Pliny (Z c.) also tells us that Apelles, having 
been commissioned by Alexander to paint his fa- 


-vourite concubine, Campaspe (Tlayrdorn, Aelian, 


Var, Hist. xii, 384), naked, fell in. love with her, | - 
upon which Alexander gave her to him as.a pre-. 
sent; and according to some she was the model of: 
the painter’s best picture, the Venus Anadyomene.. 


T From all the information we have of a connexion 


2. 814; Buckh, Prag : 


Protogenes. 
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of. Apel les with ve we may safely conclude : | 
that the former accompanied the latter into Asia. - 
After Alexander’s death he appears to have 


travelled through the western parts of Asia. To 


this period we may probably refer his visit to- 
Rhodes and his intercourse with Protogenes, (See 


below.) Being driven by a storm to ‘Alexandria, 


after the assumption of the regal title by Ptolemy, 
whose favour he had not gained while he was with 


Alexander, his rivals laid £ a plot to ruin him, which 


he defeated by an ingenious use of his skill in — 
drawing. (Plin. xxxv. “36. $13 .) Lucian relates 
that Apelles was accused by his rival Antiphilus 
of having hada share in the conspiracy of Theo- 
dotus at “Tyre, and that when Ptolemy discovered. 


the falsehood of the charge, he presented Apelles 
with a hundred. talents, ‘and g gave Antiphilus to 


him as a slave: Apelles commemorated the event 
in an allegorical picture. (De Culumn, lix. §§ 2— 


6, vol. iii, pp. 127—132.) Lucian’s orda imply 


that he had seen this picture, but he may have 
been mistaken in ascribing it to Apelles. He 
seems also to speak of Apelles as if he had been 
living at Ptolemy’s court before this event ot- 
curred. If, therefore, Pliny and Lucian are both — 
to be believed, we may conclude, from comparing 
their tales, that Apelles, having been accidentally 
driven to Alexandria, overcame the dislike which 
Ptolemy bore to him, and remained in Egypt dur- 
ing the latter part of his life, enjoying the favour 
of that king, in spite of the schemes of his rivals to | 
disgrace him. The account of his life cannot be 
carried further; we are not told when or where he 
died; but from the above facts his date can be 
fixed, since he practised his art before the death of 
Philip (2. c. 336), and after the assumption of the — 
regal title by Ptolemy. (B. c. 306.) As the result 
of a minute examination of all the facts, Tolken . 
(Amalth. iii. pp. 117—119) places him between 
352 and 308 s. c. According to Pliny, he fléu- 
rished about the 112th Olympiad, B.C. 332. 


Many anecdotes are preserved of Apelles and 


his contemporaries, which throw an interesting 
light both on his personal and his professional cha-.. 
racter, He was ready to acknowledge that in some 
points he was excelled by other artists, as hy Am- 
phion in grouping and by Asclepiodorus in per- ` 
spective. (Plin. xxxv. 36. § 10.) He first caused 
the merits of Protogenes to be understood. Coming — 
to Rhodes, and finding that the works of Proto-. : 
genes were scarcely y valued at all by his country- 
men, he offered him fifty talents for a single 
picture, and spread the report that he meant to sell. 
the picture again as his own. (Plin. 7, §. 13.) In. 
speaking of the great artists who were his con- 
temporaries, he ascribed to them every possible 
excellence except one, namely, ¢ „grace which he 


claimed for himself alone. (Zé. § 10.) 


Throughout his whole life, Apelles laboured to E 
improve himself, especially in drawing, which he 
never spent a day without. practising. (Plin. ab. 
§ 12; hence the proverb Nulla. dies sine linea.) 
The tale of his contest with Protogenes affords an 


example both of the skill to which Apelles attained 


in this portion of his art, and cf the importance 
attached to it in all the. great schools of Greece. 
-Apelles had sailed to Rhodes, eager to meet 


that artist’s studio. 


‘Upon landing, he went straight to. 
Protogenes was absent, but a: E 
large panel ready to be. painted on hung in the 
| studior. oe seized the peel and drew an : 


+o Apelles knew when to cease correcting. 
that he excelled Protogenes in this one point, that 
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e excessively thin coloured line on the piel i 
| nae Protogenes, on his return, at once guessed 
-who had been his visitor, and in his turn drew a 
still thinner line of a different colour upon or within 
the former (according to the reading of the recent 
editions of Pliny, in ila ipsa) When Apelles re- 
turned and saw the lines, ashamed to be defeated, 
says Pliny, “tertio colore lineas secuit, nullum re- 
linquens amplius subtilitati locum.” (Ib. $11.) The 
most natural explanation of this difficult passage 
-seems to be, that down the middle of the first line of 
Apelles, Protogenes drew another so as to divide it 
into two. parallel halves, and that Apelles again 
divided the line of Protogenes in the same manner. 
Pliny speaks of the three ‘ines as visum ¢ oP ugientes.* 
The panel was preserved, and carried to Rome, 
where it remained, exciting more wonder than all 
the other works of art in the palace of the Caesars, 
till it was destroyed by fire with that building. 
Of the means which Apelles took to ensure ac- 
curacy, the following example is given. He used 
to expose his finished pictures to view in a public 
place, while he hid himself behind the picture to 
hear the criticisms of the passers-by. A cobbler 
detected a fault in the shoes of a figure: the next 
day he found that the fault was corrected, and 
was proceeding to criticise the leg, when Apelles 
rushed from behind the picture, and commanded 
the cobbler to keep to the shoes. (Plin. Zb. $12: 
hence the proverb, Ne supra erepidam sulor: 
sea also Val. Max, viii. 12, ext. $3; Lucian tells 
the tale of Phidias, pro Imag. 14, vol. ii. p. 492.) 
Marvellous tales are told of the extreme accuracy 
~ of his likenesses of men and horses. (Plin. xxxv. 
86. 8S 14, 17; Lucian, de Calumn. l. ¢.; Aelian, 
E A ete Ue 3.) With all his diligence, however, 
He said 


- the latter did not know when to leave a picture 

alone, and he laid down the maxim, Nocere saepe 
— aimiam diligentiam, (Plin. le. $105 Cie. Orat. ee 
‘Quintil x. 4.) 

Apelles is stated to have made great improve- 
ments in the mechanical part of his art. The as- 
sertion of Pliny, that he used only four colours, ia 
incorrect. (Dict. of Ant. s, v. Colores.) He painted 
with the pencil, but weare not told whether he used 
the cestrum. His principal discovery was that of 
covering the picture with a very thin black var- 
nish (atr amentum), which, besides preserving the 
picture, made the tints clearer and subdued the 
more brilliant colours. (Plin. l.e. §18.). The process 

was, in all probability, the same as that now called 


glazing or toning, the object of which is to attain | 


the excellence of colouring “which does not pro- 
ceed from fine colours, but true colours; from 
breaking down these fine colours, which would a 
pear too raw, to a deep-toned brightness.” (Sir. J. 

Reynolds, Notes on Du Fresnoy, note 87.) From 
“the fact mentioned by Pliny, that this varnishing 


~ could be discovered only on close inspection, Sir J. 
Reynolds thought that it was like that of Correggio. | 
iy. ] 
Anthol. Planud. iv. 178-182 -) Statius (Side il. 
| 100) and Martial (xi. 9) call painting by the name 
-Jof “6 Ans Apellea.” 
| the Greek painters, and evidently with an especial 
Bo x Doea this ma only to the excessive thinness 
oft the lines, or may it mean that the three lines. 
were actually” oS away towards ¢ a common | 


That he painted on moveable panels is evident 
` from the frequent mention. of fabulae with reference 

to his pictures, Pliny expressly says, that. he did 
not. paint: on walls. (xxv. 8 Əla) 


$ vanishing pa P: 


- work, (Plin. xxxv. & 2 m 40. 
1.9. $4, de OF iii. 2 


Varro, L. L. ixe l 
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A list of the works of Apelles is given by Pliny. 
(xxxv. 36.) They are for the most part single _ 
figures, or groups of a very few figures. Of his : 
portraits the most celebrated was that of Alexander 
wielding a thunderbolt, which was known as 6 
kepauvopópos, and which gave occasion to the say- 
ing, that of two Alexanders, the one, the son of 
Philip, was invincible, the other, he of Apelles, i in- 
imitable. (Plut. Fort. Alex. 2,3.) In this picture, 
the thunderbolt and the hand which held it ap- 
peared to stand out of the panel; and, to aid this 
effect, the artist did not scruple to represent Alex- 
ander’s complexion as dark, though it was really 
light. (Plut. Alex. 4.) The price of this picture 
was twenty talents. Another of his portraits, that 
of Antigonus, has been celebrated for its conceal- 
ment of the loss of the king’s eye, by representing 
his face in profile. He also painted a portrait of 
himself. Among his allegorical pictures was one 
representing Castor and Pollux, with Victory and 
Alexander the Grea » how grouped we are not 
told; and another in which the figure of War, 
with his hands tied behind his back, followed the 
triumphal car of Alexander. “He also painted,” 
says Pliny, “things which cannot be painted, 
thunders and lightnings, which they call Bronte, 
Astrape, and Ceramopolia.” These were clearly 
allegorical figures. Several of his subjects were 
taken from the heroic mythology. But of all his 
pictures the most admired was “the “Venus Ana- 
dyomene,” (3) dvadvowévyn "Adpodirn), or, Venus 
rising out of the sea. The goddess was wringing 
a hair, and the falling drops of water formed a 

transparent silver veil around her form. This piv- 
ture, which is said to lave cost 100 talents, was 
painted for the temple of Aesculapius at Cos, anil 
afterwards placed by Augustus in the temple which — 
he dedicated to Julius Caesar, The lower part 
being injured, no one could be found to repair it. 
As it continued to decay, Nero had a copy of it 
made by Dorotheus. (Plin. Le.s Strab. xiv. p. 637.) 
Apelles commenced another picture of Venns for 
the Coans, which he intended should surpass the 
Venus Anadyomene. At his death, he had finish- 
ed only the head, the upper part of the breast, 
and the outline of the figure; but Pliny says, that 
it was more admired than his former finished pic- 
ture. No one could be found to complete the 
S41; Cic. ad Fum. 


eae the general cance of ancient silane 
Apelles stands first among Greek painters. To 
the undiscriminating admiration of Pliny, who 
seems to have regarded a portrait of a horse, sd 
true that other horses neighed at it, as an achieve- 


ment of art as admirable as the Venus Anadyomene 
itself, we may add the unmeasured praise which 


Cicero, Varro, Columella, Ovid, and other writers 
give to the works of Apelles, and especially to the 
Venus Anady aes (Cie. Brut. 18, de Orat. ii. T3 
2, ed. Miller; Colum. K. Jt, 
3l, Sine Ovid. , Art «Am. Ui, 4013 Port. 


eae 
, 29; Propert. iii, 7. 11; Auson. Ep. 1065 


Sir Joshua Rey nolds. says of 


reference to Apelles, “if we. had the good fortune 
to possess what the ancients themselves esteemed 
their masterpieces, I haye no doubt but we should 


find their figures as con rectly, maen as the Lio- 
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coon, , and pro obably coloured Like * Titian” (Notes ne 
Du Fresnoy, note Ə7); and, though the point has 


been disputed, such is the general judgment of the 
best modern authorities. It need se: arcely be said, 


that not one of the pictures of Apelles | remains to 


decide the question by. 


In order to understand what was the S 


which was peculiar to Apelles, we must refer to 
_ the state of the art of painting in his time. (Diet. 
of Ant. s.v. Painting) After the essential forms 
of Polygnotus had been elevated to dramatic effect 
and ideal expression by Apollodorus and Zeuxis, 
and enlivened with the varied character and feeling 
which the school of Eupompus drew forth from 
direct observation of nature, Apelles perceived that 
something still was wanting, something which the 
| refinements attained by his contemporaries in group- 
ing, perspective, accuracy, and finish, did not sup- 
ply—something which he boasted, and succeeding 
ages confirmed the boast, that he alone achieved— 
namely, the suas called Xe pis, venustas, grace 
| e xxxv. 86. $ 10; Quintil. = 10; Plut. De- 
met, 22; Aelian, y. H, xii. 41); that is, not only 
beauty, sublimity, and pathos, but beauty, subli- 
mity, and pathos, each zz its proper measure; the 
expending of power enough to produce the desired 
effect, and no more ; the absence of all exaggeration, 
as well as of ¢ any sensible deficiency ; the most na- 
tural and pleasing mode of impressing ‘the subject on 
the spectator’s s mind, without displaying the means 
by which the impression is produced. In fact, the 
@eaning which Fuseli attaches to the word seems 
to be that in which it was used by Apelles: “ By 


grace I mean that artless balance of motion and 


-repose sprung from character, founded on propriety, 

which neither falls short of the demands nor over- 
leaps the modesty of nature. seek to execution, 
it means that dexterous power which hides the 
means by which it was attained, the difficulties 
it has conquered.” (Lect. 1.) In the same Lecture 

Fuseli gives the following estimate of the character 
of Apelles as an artist: “ The name of Apelles in 
Pliny is the synonyme of unrivalled and wnattain- 
able excellence, but. the enumeration of his works 
points out the modification which we ought to ap- 
ply to that superiority; it neither comprises excelu- 
sive sublimity of invention, the most acute discri- 
mination of character, the widest sphere of compre- 
hension, the most judicious and best balanced 
composition, nor the deepest pathos of expression : 


his great prerogative consisted more in the unison 


than in the extent of his powers; he knew better 
what he could do, what ought to be done, at what 
point he could arrive, and what lay beyond his 
reach, than any other artist. Grace of conception 
and refinement of taste were his elements, and 


went hand in hand with grace of execution and. 
taste in finish; powerful and seldom possessed. 
singly, irresistible when united : that he built both | v 


on the firm basis of the former system, not on Its 
subversion, his well-known contest of lines with 
. Protogenes, not a legendary tale, but a well at- 
tested fact, irrefragably proves: .... the corollaries 
we may adduce ‘from the contest are obviously 
. these, that, the 


sion, proportion ; proportion, beauty: that it is the’ 
‘little more or less,’ imperceptible to vulgar eyes, 
which constitutes grace, and establishes the supe- | 


riority of one artist above another ; that the know: | 


words of Pliny (xxxv. 36. 


volume of it. 


schools of Greece recognized all one 
elemental principle : that acuteness and fidelity of 
eye and obedience of hand form precision ; preci- | 
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ledge of the degrees of things, or taste, presupposes 


a perfect knowledge of the. things themselves : that 
colour, grace, and “taste. are ornaments, not substi- 
| tutes, of form, expression, and character ; 


and, 
when they usurp that title, degenerate into splen- 
did faults. Such were the principles on which. 
Apelles formed his Venus, or rather the personifi- 
cation of Female Grace,—the wonder of art, the 
despair of artists.” That this view of the Venus 
is right, is proved, if proof were needed, by the 
$10), “ Decsse iis 
unam Venerem dicebat, quam Cui Charita vo- 
cant,” except that there is no reason for calling 
the Venus “the personification of Female Grace p” 
it was rather Grace personified in a female form. 
Apelles wrote on painting , but his works aro 
entirely lost. TESI 
APELLES (‘Amearis),, a disciple of. Marcion, 
departed in some points from the teaching of his 
master. Instead of wholly rejecting the Old 
Testament, he looked upon its utente as coming 
partly from the good principle, partly from the | 
evil principle. Instead of denying entirely the. . 
reality of Christ’s human body, he held that in his. 
descent from heaven he assumed to himself an 
aérial body, which he gave back to the air as he 
ascended. He denied the resurrection of the hody, 
and considered differences of religious belief as 
unimportant, since, said he, “all who put their 
trust in the Crucified One will be saved, if they 
only prove their faith by good works.” ! 
Apelles flourished about A. D. 188, and lived to 
avery great age. Tertullian (Pruescript. Haeret. 
30) says, that he was expelled from the school of — 


Marcion for fornication with one Philumene, who 


fancied herself a prophetess, and whose fantasies 
were recorded by Apelles in his book entitled 
Bavepdoes, But since Rhodon, who was the 
personal opponent of Apelles, speaks of him as 
universally honoured for his course of life (E useb. 


H. E. v.13), we may conclude that the former ` 
part of Tertullian’s story is one of those inventions — 


which were so commonly made in order to damage 
the character of heretics. Besides the Savepdess, 


Apelles wrote a work entitled “ Syllogisms,” the ~ s 


object of which Eusebius states (2 e.) to have. been, 
to prove that the writings of Moses were false. 


It must have been a very large work, since Am- | 


brose (De Paradis. 5) quotes from the thirty-eighth 
(See also Tertull, adv. Marcion. 
iv. 17; Augustin. de Huer, 23; Epiphanius, laer, 
44.) [P. S] 
APE’LLICON (Amen Aina), a native of Teos, 
was a Peripatetic philosopher and a great collector 
of books. In addition to the number which his 
immense wealth enabled him to purchase, he stole 


‘several out of the archives of different Greek cities. 


His practices having been discovered at Athens, he 
was obliged to fly from the city to save his: life. 


‘He afterwards retuned during the tyranny of | 


Aristion, who patronized him, as a member of the - 
same philosophic sect with himself, and gave him 


‘the command of the expedition against Delos, 
which, though at first successful, was ruined by 
“the carelessness of. Apellicon, who was ee by 


the Romans under Orobius, and with d lifficulty 
escaped, having lost his whole army. (Athen; Ves 
214, alay: His library was carried to Rome ` 


by Sulla. (B. c. 84.) Apellicon had died just be- a oe 


fore. (Strab. xiii. p. 609.) _ 


3 


Pera library contained the antogeap hs ot oe 
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Aristotle's oe. which had. fen given by: thet 
philosopher, on his death-bed, to Theophrastus, 
‘and by him to Neleus, who carried them to Scepsis, 


in Troas, where theyr remained, having been hidden 


and much injured in a cave, till they were pur- 
chased by Apellicon, who published a very faulty 


edition of them. Upon the arrival of the MSS. at 
Rome, they were. examined by the ‘grammarian 
< Tyrannion, who furnished copies of them to An- 


--dronicus of Rhodes, upon which the latter- 


founded his edition of Aristotle, [ANDRONICUS 
of Rhodes. } [P. 5.] 
APE'MIUS (Amijuos), a surname of Zeus, 
under which he had an altar on mount Parnes in 
Attica, on which sacrifices were offered to him. 
(Paus. i. [L. 8.] 
APER, aGreek grammarian, who lived in Rome 
in the time of Tiberius. He belonged to the 
school of Aristarchus, and was the instructor of 
Heracleides Ponticus. He was a strenuous oppo- 
nent of the grammarian Didymus. (Suidas, s. v. 
‘Hpardeiðns.) [C. P. M.] 


2, § 2.) 


‘M. APER, a Roman orator and a native of. 


Gaul, rose by his eloquence to the rank of Quaes- 
_ tor, Tribune, and Praetor, successively. He is 
“Introduced as one of the ae in the Dialogue 
de Oratoribus, attributed to Tacitus, defending the 


style of oratory prevalent in his day against those | 


who advocated the ancient form. (See cc. 2, 7, &c.) 
APER, A'/RRIUS, the praetorian praefect, and 
the son-in-law of the emperor Numerian, murdered 
the emperor, as it was said, on the retreat of the 
_ army from Persia to the Hellespont. He carefully 
concealed the death of Numerian, and issued all 
`- the orders in his name, till the soldiers learnt the 
truth by breaking into the imperial tent on the 
Hellespont. Tiy then elected Diocletian as his 
successor, A. D. 284, who straightway put Aper to 
. death with his own hand without any trial. Vo- 
_piseus relates that Diocletian did this to fulfil a 
prophecy which had been delivered to him by a 
female Druid, “Imperator eris, cum Aprum oc- 
cideris.” “(Vopise. Numer. 12—14; Aurel. Vict. 
_ de Cues. 38, 39, Epit. 38; Eutrop. ix. 12, 13.) 
APESA/NTIUS (Areodvrios), a surname of 
Zeus, under which he had a temple on mount 
Apesas near Nemea, where Perseus was said to 
have first offered sacrifices to him. (Paus. ii. 15. 
$ 3; Steph. Byz. s.v. "Amécas.) [L. $.] 
APHACYTIS (Agaxtris), a surname of Aphro- 
dite, derived from the town of Aphace in Coele- 


Syria, where she had a celebrated temple with an. 


oracle, which was destroyed by the command of 
the emperor Constantine. (Z osimus, 1. 58.) [L:8.] 
APHAEA, [Brrrosartis.] — 

APHA’REUS (‘Agapeds), a son of the Messe- 
nian king Perieres and Gorgophone, the daughter 
of Perseus. (Apollod. i. 9. § 5.) His wife is called 
< by Apollodorus (iii. 10. § ¿ #, Arene, and by others 
ae Polydo dora or Laocoossa. “(Sel iol, ad Apollon. Rhod. 
“E152. 


ED. have founded the town of Arene in Messenia, 
which he called after his wife. 


¿their countries into his dominions. 


` the latter he and his family learned the orgies of 


the great g gods. (Paus. iv. 2, § 3, &.) Pausanias 


in this passage mentions only the two sons of 
Aphareus, Idas and Lynceus, | who are celebrated 


5b. ) 


Wishing to save it, caused the child to derive 


scription of the east in Greek, a fragment of which 


| ; Theocrit. xxii. 106.) Aphareus had three 
< sons, Lynceus, Idas; and Peisus. He was believed 


ee He received Neleus 
and Lycus, t the son of Pandion, who had fled from 
To the former | 


he assigned a tract of land in Messenia, and from | 


xi) p. 578.) 
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jia ancient story under the name of- 'Agpapnriõa ar 


ApapnTidðar, for their fight with the Dioscuri,. 
which is described by Pindar. (Nem. x. 111, &e.) 
Two other mythical personages of this name occur 
in Hom. JU. xiii. 541; Ov. Mei xii. 341. [L. 8.] 
APHA‘/REUS (‘Agapeds), an Athenian orator | 
and tragic poet, was a son of the rhetorician Hip- | 
pias and Plathane. After the death of his father,» 
his mother married the orator Isocrates; who 
adopted Aphareus as his son. He was trained in 
the school of Isocrates, and is said to have written 
judicial and deliberative speeches (adyor Sixavircot 
kal oupSovadevrixol), An oration of the former 
kind, of which we know only the name, was writ- 
ten and spoken by Aphareus on behalf of Isocrates 
against Megacleides. (Plut. Vit. X. Orat. p. 839 ; 
Dionys. Isocr. 18, Dinarch. 13; Eudoc. p. 67 5 
Suid. s. v.; Phot. Cod. 260.) According to Plu- 
tarch, Aphareus wrote thirty-seven tragedies, but 
the authorship of two of them was a matter of dis- 
pute. He began his career as a tragic writer in 
B. . C. .869, and continued it till B. c. 342. He 
gained four prizes in tragedy, two at the Dionysia 
and two at the Lenaea. His tragedies formed. 


tetralogies, i e. four were performed ‘ata time and 


formed a didascalia ; but no fragments, not even a 
title of any of them, have come down tous. [LSJ 
APHEIDAS CAdeldas), a son of Areas by 
Leaneira, or according to others, by Meganeira, 
Chrysopeleia, or Erato. (Apollod. iii, 9. § 1. ) 
When Apheidas and his two brothers had grown 
up, their father divided his kingdom among the ane 


Apheidas obtained. Tegea and the surrounding: 


territory, which was therefore called by poets. the. 
KAÑpos 'Apeðávreios. Apheidas had a son, Aleus. 
(Paus. viii. 4. $2; Annus.) Two other mythical — 
personages of this name occur in Hom. Od. xxiv. 
805; Ov. Afet. xii. 317. fl. S.J 
APHE'PSION (‘Ageyiwr), a son of Bathippus, 


who commenced operations against the law ai 


Leptines respecting the abolition of exemptions 
from liturgies. Bathippus died soon after, and his 
son Aphepsion resumed the matter. He was jomed 
by Ctesippus. Phormion, the orator, spoke for 
Aphepsion, and Demost Ho for Ctesippus. (Ar- 
gum. ad Dem. Leptin, p. 453; Dem. ec. Lepi. p. SUL; 

Wolf, 2 oleg. in Demosth. Lept. pe 48, K pp. ou. 
[L. 5.] 


APHNEIUS (Apveds), the giver of food or 


plenty, a surname of Ares, under “which he had a 


temple on mount Cnesius, near Tegea in Arcadia. 
Aérope, the daughter of Cepheus, became by Ares 
the mother of a son (Aé€ropus ) but she died at the 
moment she gave birth to the child, and Ares, 
food 
from the breast of its dead mother. This wonder 
gave rise to the surname "Agveids, (Paus. viii. 44, 
5 6.) [L.S] 

s APHRODISL: ANU S, a Persian, wrote a de- 


is given by Du Cange. (Ad Zonar. p 50.) An 


extract from this- vu. is said to exist in the royal 


-He also wrote an- historical 
(Fa a bric- Bibl, Graec, 
LES] 


library at Vienna. 
work on the Virgin Mary.. 


grammarian, originally a slave and disciple. of 
Orbilius, was purchased by Scribonia, the first wife 
of Augustus, and by her Tmanumitted. (Suet. de 
Illustr. Gram. 19.) - | 
: APHTHO!' NIUS (ApS: nas), of Antioch, © 


—-abjuring Manichaeism. © 


APICATA. 


a ‘Greek shetotietan: who lived honk A. D. . 815, butt 


of whose life nothing i is known. He is the alor 


of an elementary introduction to the study of | 


rhetoric, and of a number of fables in the style of 
those of Aesop. . The introduction to the study of 
rhetoric, which bears the title Progymnasmata 
(mpoyunvdouara), if considered from a right point 
of view, is of great interest, inasmuch as it shews 
us the method followed by the ancients in the in- 
struction of boys, before they were sent to the 
regular schools of the rhetoricians. | The book con- 
sists of rules and exercises, Previous to the time 
of Aphthonius the progymnasmata of Hermogenes 
were commonly used in schools; Aphthonius found 
it insufficient, and upon its basis he constructed 
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| Drais; and was plotting against the life of the 


his new work, which contained fourteen progym- | 


. mnasmata, while that of his predecessor contained | 
only twelve. Soon after its appearance the work 
of Aphthonius superseded that of Hermogenes, and 
became the common school-book in this branch of 
education for several centuries. On the revival of 
letters the progymnasmata of Aphthonius recovered 
their ancient popularity, and during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries they were used every- 
where, but. more especially in Germany, in schools 
and universities, as the text-book for rhetoric. But 
by a singular mistake the work was during that 
period regarded as the canon of everything that 
was required to form a perfect orator, whereas the 
author and the ancients had intended and used it 
as a collection of elementary and preparatory exer- 
cises for children. The number of editions and 
translations which were published during that 
nae is greater than that of any other ancient 
writer, (Fabr. Bibl. Graec. vi. p. 96, &e.; Hoft 
| mann, Lex. Bibliogr. i. p. 199, &c.) The editio 
_ princeps is that in Aldus’ collection of the Rhetores 
Graeci, Venice, 1508, fol. The most important | 
among the subsequent editions are that of Giunta, 
Florence, 1515, 8vo.. which contains also the 
_ progymnasmata of Hermogenes ; that of Camerarius, 
with a Latin translation, Lips. 1567, 8vo.; of B. 
Harbart, 1591, 8vo., with a Latin translation and 
notes; of F. Scobarius, 1597, 8vo., and that of J. 
Scheffer, Upsala, 1670, 8yo. The last and best 
edition i is = in Walz’s collection of the “ Rhetores 
Graeci,” i. p. 54, &e It contains the notes of 
Scheffer ce an ancient abridgement of the work by 
one Matthaeus (èrirouh eis Tà THS PNTOPLKAS Tpo- 
“‘yuuraouara), and a sort of commentary t upon them 
by an anonymous writer CAvevduou wept TOV rod 
‘A@Goviov xpoyupnvacudrwy), p. 121, &e., 126, &e. 
The Aesopic fables of Aphthonius, which are in- 
ferior in merit. to those of Aesop, are printed in 
Scobarius’ edition of the progymnasmata, and also 
in the Paris edition of 1623. Furia’s edition of 
the fables of Aesop contains twenty-three of those 
of Aphthonius. (Westermann, Geschichte der 
Griech. Beredtsamheit, § 98, nn. 16—20.) [L. S.J 
APHTHO/'NIUS (‘Ag6dv105) of Alexandria is 
mentioned by Philostorgius (iii. 15) as a learned 
and eloquent bishop of ‘the Manichaeans. He is 
mentioned as a disciple and commentator of Mani. 
by Photius and Peter of Sicily, and in the fon of 
Philostorgius adds, that 
Aëtius “had a public disputation with Aphthonius, 
in which the latter was defeated, and ee of grief 
seven days afterwards, — CAPES. 
APICA'TA, the wife of Seaan was. ‘divorced 
by him, a. D. 23, after she had borne him three 


children, when he had seduced Livia, the wife ofi 


latter. His subsequent murder of Drusus was first | 


disclosed by Apicata. (Tac, Aza, iv. 3,11.) When 
Sejanus and his children were killed eight years 


afterwards, A. D. 31, Apicata put an end to. her 


own life. (Dion Cass. Iviii, 11. i f 

“API'CIUS. Ancient writers distinguish thre, 
Romaoi bearing this name, all of them indebted 
for celebrity to the same cause, their devotion to : 
gluttony. 

1. The first of these i in chronological order, is is 
said to have been instrumental in procuring the 
condemnation of Rutilius. Rufus, who went into. 
exile in the year B. c. 92. According to Posido- 
nius, in the 49th book of his history, he transcend- 
ed all men in luxury. (Athen iv. p. 168, d.; 5 com- i 
pare Posidond Reliquiae, ed. Bake.) ~ 

2. The second and most renowned, M. Cabins 
Apicius, flourished under Tiberius, and- many 
anecdotes have been preserved of the inventive. 
genius, the skill and the prodigality which he dis- 
played in discovering and creating new sources of — 
culinary delight, arranging new combinations, and 
ransacking every quarter of the globe and every. 


kingdom of nature for new objects to stimulate and 


gratify his appetite. At last, after having squan- 
dered upwards of eight hundred thousand pounds 
upon the indulgence of his all-engrossing passion, 
he balanced his books, and found that little more 
than eighty thousand remained ; upon which, de- 
spairing of being able to satisfy the cravings of 
hunger from such a miserable pittance, he forth- 
with hanged himself. But he was not forgotten. 
Sundry cakes (Apéctw) and sauces long kept alive 


his memory; Apion, the grammarian, composed a _ 


work upon his Iuxurious Jabours ; his name passed. 
into a proverb in all matters connected with the 
pleasures of the table; he became the model of 
gastronomers, and schools of cookery arose which 
hailed him as their mighty master, (Tacit. Ann. 
iv. 1; Dion Cass. lvii. 19; Athen. i. p. 7, a; Plin. 
H. N. viii. LOS oe Wee 48, xix. 8; ‘Bates Consol. 
ad Helv. 10, Epp. xciv. 43, CXX. 20, De Vit. Beat. 
xi. 3; Juv. i ave 23, and Schol. xi. 2; Martial, 
ii. 69, iii.-22, x. 73; Lamprid. Helig gab. 18, &e; 
Sidon. Apollin. Epp. iv. 7; Suidas, s. v. Artis; 
Isidor. Origg. xx. 4; Tertullian, Apolog. 8) 


8. When the emperor Trajan was in Parthia, oe. 


many days distant from the: sea, a certain Apicius 
sent him fresh oysters, preserved by a skilful pro- 
cess of his own. (Athen. i L Ph ty des. Suidas, 
8. O. dorpec.) | 
The first and third of these are ‘mentioned by Z 
Athenaeus alone, the second by very many writers; 

as may be scen from the authorities quoted above. 

Hence some scholars, startled not unnaturally by. 
the singular coincidence of name and pursuit, — 
have endeavoured to prove that there was in- reality 
only one Apicius, namely the second, and that the 
multiplication arose from the tales with regard to 
his excesses having passed from mouth to mouth 
among persons ignorant of. chronology, or from the 
stories current with regard to various. gluttons — 
having been all in the process of time referred to 
the most famous of all. It will be observed, how- 


ever, that in so far as the first is concerned "Athe- ae 


naeus points directly to the source from whence — 


his information was derived, and connects the in~ 0 
dividual with an important and well known 

historical fact, nor is it probable that there is any © 00005 
confusion of names in the passage relating to: the 


Qe 


‘third, since it is confirmed by: the text of Suidas, |. 
who evidently quotes from Athenaeus. (See, how- 
ever, Vincent. Contaren. Var. Lect, c. xvii., Lipsius 


C APION. 


on Tacit, Ann. iv. 1; Lister. Praef: ad Apie.) 


The treatise we now possess, bearing the title 
Canny Apron de opsoniis et condimentis, sive de re- 


- culinaria, Libri decem; appears to have been first 
‘discovered by Enoch of Ascoli, about the year 
1454, in the time of Pope Nicolas V., and the 
-editio princeps was printed at Milan in 1498, It 
isa sort of Cook and Confectioner’s Manual, con- 
taining a multitude of receipts for preparing and 
dressing all kinds of flesh, fish, and fowl, for 
compounding sauces, baking a, preserving 
weetmeats, flavouring wines, and the like. From 
the inaccuracies and “solecisms of the style, it is 
probable that it was compiled ata late period by 
some one who prefixed the name of Apicius, in 
order to attract attention and insure the circulation 
of his book. . It is not without value, however, 
since it affords an insight into the details of a 
Roman kitchen which we seek for elsewhere in 
vàm. 

The best editions are those of Martin Lister, pub- 
lished at London, in 1705, reprinted with additions 
by Almeloveen (Amstelod. 1709), and that of 
Bernhold (Marcobreit. 1787, Baruth. 1791, and 
“Ansbach. 1800.) There is an illustrative work by 
Dierbach, entitled Flora Apiciana. (Heidelberg, 
1831.) [W.R] 

APY/NIUS TIRO. [Trro.] |. 

A‘PION ('Ariæv), a Greek grammarian. His 
‘name is sometimes incorrectly spelt Appion, and 


-gobe writers, like Suidas, call him a son of Pleis- 


‘toneices, while others more correctly state that 


Pleistoneices was only a surname, and that he was 


the son of Poseidonius. (Gell. vi. 8; Senec. pist. 


88; ` Euseb. Praep. Evang. x. 10.) He was a 
~~ native of Oasis, but used to say that he was born 

at Alexandria, where he studied under Apollonius, 
the son of Archibius, and Didymus, from whom he 
imbibed his love for the Homeric poems. (Suid. 
oew Aniw; Joseph. c. Apion. ii. 3, &e.) He 
_ afterwards settled at Rome, where. he taught 
rhetoric as the successor of the graminarian Theon 
in the reign of Tiberius and Claudius. He appears 
to have enjoyed. an. extraordinary reputation for 
his extensive knowledge and his versatility as an 
orator 5 but the ancients are unanimous in censur- 
ing his ostentatious vanity. (Gell, v. 14; Plin. 
H. N. Praef. and xxx. 6; Joseph. c. Apion. i ii. 12.) 
‘He declared that every one whom he mentioned in 
his works would be immortalized ; he placed him- 
self by the side of the greatest philosophers of an- 
cient Greece, and used to say, that Alexandria 
ought to be proud of having a man like himself 
< among its citizens. It is not unlikely that the 
name “ cymbalum mundi,” by which Tiberius was 
accustomed to call him, was meant to express both 
hig loquacity and his boastful character. 


: ‘Suidas, is usually explained as describing the : ‘veal 


< and labour with which he prosecuted his studies, 
~ In the reign of Caligula he travelled about in 
Greece, and. was ‘received everywhere with the 

highest honours as the great interpreter of Homer. 


i (Senec. 1. ¢.) About the same time, a. D. 38, the 


a inhabitants of Alexandria raised complaints against 
- the Jews residing in their city, and endeavoured 


-to curtail i ight and, privileges. They, sent 


“other g 


nearly all the. remarkable objects in Egypt. 


He is |. 
` spoken of as the most active of grammarians, and | 
the. surname põxðos which he bore, according to |. 


APIS. 


an 1 embas ssy to the emperor Calig gula, which. was 
headed by Apion, for he was a. skilful speaker and 
known to entertain great hatred of the Jews. The 
latter also sent an embassy, which was headed by 
Philo. 


In this transaction Apion appears to have 
overstepped the limits of his commission, for’ he 
not only brought forward the complaints of his fel- 
low-citizens, but endeavoured to excite the em- 
peror’s anger against the Jews by reminding him 
that they refused to erect statues to him and to 
swear by his sacred name. (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 10. ) 
The results of this embassy, as well as the remain- 
ing part of Apion’s life, are unknown ; but if we 
may believe the account of his enemy Josephus 
(c. Apion. ii. 18), he died of a disease which he 
had brought upon himself by his dissolute mode of 
life, 

Apion was the author of a considerable number 
of works, all of which are now lost with the ex- 
ception of some fragments. 1. Upon Homer, 
whose poems seem to have formed the principal 
part of his studies, for he is said not only to have 
made the best recension of the text of the poems, 
but to have written explanations of phrases and 
words in the form of a dictionary (adges ‘Ounpiral), 
and investigations concerning the life and native 
country of the poet. The best part of his Aéfes 
‘Ounpicat are supposed. to be incorporated in the 
Homeric Lexicon of Apollonius, ( Villoison, Pro- 
leg. ad Apollon. p. ix. &e.) Apion’s labours upon 
Homer. are often referred to by Eustathius and 
ammarians, 2. A work on Egypt (Alyur- 
Taká), consisting of five books, which was highly 
valued in antiquity, for it contained descriptions of 
It 
also contained numerous attacks o oe Jews. | 
(Euseb. Praep. Meang. x. 10; Gell. ; Plin. 
H. N. xxxvii. 19.) 3. A work ia fhe Jews. 
(Euseb. le.) A reply to these attacks is made by 
Josephus, in the second book of his work usually 
called Kara ’Amievos, and this reply is the only 
source from which we learn anything about the - 
character of Apion’s work. 4. A work in praise 
of Alexander the Great. (Gell. vi. 8.) 5. Histories 
of separate countries. (‘Ioropia karg é@vas, Suid. 


s.v. Amiwv.) 6. On the celebrated glutton Apicius, 


and, 7. epl rijs Pwpairhs Siah érerov. (Athen. vii. 
p. 294, xv. p. 680.) 8. De metallica disciplina. 
(Plin. Elench. lib. xxxv.) The greatest fragments 
of the works of Apion are the story about Andro- 
clus and his lión, and about the dolphin near 
Dicaearchia, both of which are preserved in Gellius. 
Suidas (s. vv. AYÝpPTNS, omaAddes, opapayor, and 
tplyAnva) refers to Apion as a writer of epigrams, 


but whether he is the same as the grammarian is 


uncertain. (Villoison, Z €. ; Barigny, i in the Mém. 
del Acad. des Inscript. xxxviii. p. 171, &c.; Lehrs, 
Quaest. Epicae, Dissert. i. who- chiefly discusses 
what Apion did for Homer.) BL. 8.) 

A'PION, PTOLEMAEUS.  LEPonemanus 
APION. ] 

APIS C Ams). 

nymph. Laodice, and brother of Niobe. 


1. A son of Benue by the 
He was 


king of Argos, established a tyrannical government, © 


and called Peloponnesus after his own name Apia; ; 


but he was killed in a. conspiracy headed by Thel- | 
xion and Telchis. (Apollod. i 7.6, ii 1. § 1.) 
‘In the former of these passages Apollodorus. states 
that Apis, the son of Phoronens, was killed by 
Aetolus; but this is a mistake arising from the 
: confusion of our Apis, yne Apis the son n of Jason; A 


who was killed by Aetolus during the funeral | 
games celebrated in honour of Azanes. (Paus. v. 1. 


§ 6; AETOLUS.) s 


. Apis, the son of Phoroneus, is said, after his 


death, to have been worshipped as a god, under 
the name of Serapis (Zdpamıs); and this state- 
ment shews that Egyptian mythuses are mixed 
up with. the story of Apis. This confusion is still 
more manifest in the tradition, that Apis gave his 
kingdom of Argos to his brother, and went to 
Egypt, where he reigned for several years after- 
wards. (Euseb. Chron. n. 271; Augustin, de Civ. 
Dei, xviii. 5.) Apis is spoken of as one of the 
earliest lawgivers among the Greeks. (Theodoret. 
Grace. Affect. Cur. vol, iv. p. 927, ed. Schulz.) 

2. A son of Telchis, and father of Thelxion, 
_ He was king at Sicyon, and is said to have been 
_ such a powerful prince, that previous to the arrival 
of Pelops, Peloponnesus was called after him Apia. 
(Paus. ii. 5. § 5.) : 

Besides the third Apis, the son of Jason, men- 
tioned above, there is a fourth, a son of Asclepius, 
mentioned by Aeschylus. (Suppl. 262.) [L. S] — 

“APIS (Ams), the Bull of Memphis, which 
enjoyed the highest honours as a god among the 
Egyptians. (Pomp. Mela, i. 9; Aelian, Hist. An. 
xi. 10; Lucian, de Sacrif. 15.) He is called the 
greatest of gods, and the god of all nations, while 
others regard him more in the light of a symbol of 
some great divinity ; for some authorities state, 
that Apis was the bull sacred to the moon, as 
=- Mnevis was the one sacred to the sun. (Suid.s.2.; 
Ammian. Marcell. xxii. 14; Aelian, l} ce; Lutatius, 
ad Stut. Theb, iii. 478.) According to Macrobius 
(Sat. i. 21), on the other hand, Apis was regarded 
as the symbol of the sun. The most common 
opinion was, that Apis was sacred to Osiris, in 
whom the sun was worshipped; and sometimes 
Apis is described as the soul of Osiris, or as iden- 
tical with him. (Diod. i. 21; Plut. de Js. et Os. 
20, 38, 43; Strab. xvii. p- 807.) 

In regard to the birth of this divine animal 
Herodotus (iii. 28) says, that he was the offspring 
of a young cow which was fructified by a ray from 
heaven, and according to others it was by a ray of 
the moon. that she conceived him. (Suid., Aelian, 
di. ce.;` Plut, de Is. et Os. 43.) The signs by which 
it was recognised that the newly born bull was 
really the god Apis, are described by several of 
the ancients. . According to Herodotus (Z e; 
comp. Strab. /.¢.), it was requisite that the animal 
should be quite black, have a white square mark 
on the forehead, on its back a figure similar to 
that of an eagle, have two kinds of hair in its 
tail, and on its tongue a knot resembling an insect 
called xdv@apos. (Compare Ammian. Marcell. Z e; 


 Solinus, 32.) Pliny (AZ. N. viii. 71), who states, 


that the cantharus was under the tongue, adds, 
that the right side of the body was marked with a 
white spot resembling the horns of the new moon. 
Aelian says, that twenty-nine signs were required ; 
but some of those which he mentions have refer- 


-ence to the later astronomical and physical specu- 
lations about the god... When all the signs were 
found. satisfactory in a newly born bull, the cere- 
` mony of his consecration began. This solemnity. 
-is described by Aelian, Pliny, Ammianus Marcel- 
- linus, and Diodorus. (i. 85.) When it was made- 
‘known, says Aelian, that the god was born, some. 
of the sacred scribes, who possessed the secret 
knowledge of the signs of Apis, went to the place. 


of his birth, 


(Diod. i. 85; Spartian. Hadr. ont ae 
The worship of Apis was, without doubt, origi- 


: sue! APIS: 


tion towards the rising sun. In this house the 


and built a house there in the direc- 


god was fed with milk for the space of four months, 


and after this, about the time of the new moon, 
the scribes and prophets prepared a ship sacred to 
the god, in which he was conveyed to Memphis. 
Here he entered his splendid residence, containing 


extensive walks and courts for his amusement. A. 


number of the choicest cows, forming as it were |_ 
the harem of the god, were kept in his palace at. 


Memphis. Th : 
the whole agreeing with that of Aelian, contains 


some additional particulars of interest. Pliny and 


The account of Diodorus, though on 0 oaos 


Ammianus Marcellinus do not mention the god’s — 
harem, and state that Apis was only once in-every 


year allowed to come in contact with a cow, and 


that this cow was, like the god himself, marked in = 
a peculiar way. Apis, moreover, drank the water. 


of only one particular well in his palace, since the 


water of the Nile was believed to be too fattening, _ 


The god had no other occupation at Memphis, 


than to receive the services and homage of his | 
attendants and worshippers, and to. give oracles, ; 


which he did in various ways. According to 
Pliny, his temple contained two thalami, and ac- 


cordingly as he entered the one or the other, it 


was regarded as a favourable or unfavourable sign. 


Other modes in which oracles were derived from 


Apis are mentioned in the following passages : 


Lutat. ad Stat. Theb. iii. 478; Diog. Laért. viii. 9 p: 


Paus. vii. 22. §2; Plin, Aelian, Solinus, Zh co; 


Plut. de Js. et Os. l4. 


As regards the mode in which Apis was wor- 


shipped, we know, from Herodotus (ii. 38, 41), 


that oxen, whose purity was scrupulously examined = 
BAIS e's 


before, were offered to him as sacrifices. 


birthday, which was celebrated every year, was | 


his most solemn festival; it was a day of rejoicing 
for all Egypt. ‘The god was allowed to live only 


a certain number of years, probably twenty-five. 0 


(Lucan, Phars, viii. 4773. Plut. de Js. et Os. 56.) » 


If he had not died before the expiration of that pe- 
riod, he was killed and buried in a sacred well, the 


place of which was unknown except to the initiated, 


and he who betrayed it was severely punished. 


(Arnob. adv. Gent. vi. p..194.) If, however, Apis. : 


died a natural death, he was buried publicly and — ae 
solemnly, and, as it would seem, in the temple of | 


Serapis at Memphis, to which the entrance was _ 


‘left open at the time of Apis’ burial, (Paus. i 18. on 
$4; Clem. Alex. Strom. i p..322; Pluta de ts. eb — 


Os. 29.) The name Serapis. or Sarapis itself is 
said to signify “the tomb of Apis.” Respecting © 


the particular ceremonies and rites of the burial, 


its expenses, and the miracles which used to ac- 
company it, see Diod. i. 84, 963 Plut. l c: 29, 35. 


As the birth of Apis filled all Egypt with joy and 
festivities, so his death threw the whole country 
into grief and. mourning; and there was no one, 
as Lucian says, who valued his hair so much that 
he would not have shorn his head on that occasion. 
(Lucian, de Sacrif. 15, de Dea Syr. 6; Tibull. i. 8; 


Ammian. Marc., Solin. Uce.) However, this. time 
of mowrning did not usually last long, as a new 
- Apis was, generally kept ready to fll the place of o6 cn ci 
his predecessor; and as soon as he was found, the o ; 

mourning was at an end, and the rejoicings began. o cu 


| o. 


nally nothing but the simple worship of the bull, es x 
and formed a part of the fetish-worship of thee, 


pag EE T ROT 
Egyptians; but in the course of time, the bull, | 


_ ike other animals, was regarded as a symbol in 


~ the astronomical and physical systems of the Egyp- | 


tian priests. How far this was carried may be 
seen from what. Aelian says about the twenty-nine 
marks on the body of Apis, which form a complete 
astronomical and physical system. For further 
_ details respecting these late speculations, the reader 
is referred to the works on Egyptian mythology 
-by Jablonsky, Champollion, Pritchard, and others. 
The Persians, in their religious intolerance, ridi- 
~ culed and scorned the Egyptian gods, and more 
~ especially Apis. Cambyses killed Apis with his 
‘own hand (Herod iii. 29), and Ochus had him 
slaughtered. (Plut. J. ¢ 381.) The Greeks and 
< Romans, on the other hand, saw nothing repug- 
nant to their feelings in the worship of Apis, and 
_ Alexander the Great gained the good will of the 
‘Egyptians by offering sacrifices to Apis as well as 
to their other gods. (Arrian, Anab. iii. 1.) Several 
_of the Roman emperors visited and paid homage to 
- Apis, and his worship seems to have maintained 
“itself nearly down to the extinction of paganism. 
(Suet. Aug. 98, Vespas. 5; Tacit. Annal. ti. 59; 
-Plin le; Spartian. L c, Sept. Sever. 17.) [L.8.] 
APHRODI'TE (Agpodiry), one of the great 
Olympian divinities, was, according to the popular 
and poetical notions of the Greeks, the goddess of 
love and beauty. ; 
had sprung from the foam (dopds) of the sea, which 
had gathered around the mutilated parts of Uranus, 
= that had been thrown into the sea by Kronos 
-after he had unmanned his father. (Hesiod. Theog. 
< 190 ; compare ANADYOMENE.) With the excep- 
-ction of the Homeric hymn on Aphrodite there is 
ono trace of this legend in Homer, and according to 
him Aphrodite is the daughter of Zeus and Dione. 
co (IL v. 870, &e, xx. 105.) Later traditions call 
her a daughter of Kronos and Euonyme, or of 
o Uranus and Hemera. (Cie. De Nat. Deor. iii, 23; 
-Natal Com. iv. 13.) According to Hesiod and 
the Homeric hymn on Aphrodite, the goddess 
after rising from the foam first approached the 


island of Cythera, and thence went to Cyprus, and 


as she was walking on the sea-coast flowers sprang 
“up under her feet, and Eros and Himeros. accom- 
panied her to the assembly of the other great gods, 
all of whom were struck with admiration and love 
when she appeared, and her surpassing beauty made 
every one desire to have her for his wife. Accord- 
ing to the cosmogonic views of the nature of 
Aphrodite, she was the personification of the gene- 
rative powers of nature, and the mother of all 
living beings. A. trace of this notion seems to be 
contained in the tradition that in the contest of 
 Typhon with the gods, Aphrodite metamorphosed 


herself into a fish, which animal was considered to 


possess the greatest generative powers. (Ov. Afet. 
-v 818, &e.3 comp. Hygin. Poet. Astr. 30.) But 


according to the popular belief of the Greeks and | 
» their poetical descriptions, she was the goddess of | 
love, who excited this passion in the hearts of gods 
: and men, and by this power ruled over all the 
living creation. (Hom. Hymn. in Ven. ; Lucret.: 
| times mentioned as one of her attributes. 


o 15, &.) Ancient mythology furnishes numerous 


Instances’ in which Aphrodite punished those who 
~ neglected. her worship or despised her power, as 
_ well as others in which she favoured and protected | we 1 } 
| Idyll. i. 643 Schol. ad Aristoph. Nub. 993; Pans. 
ii 10. $4; Phornut. 23.) The animals sacred to 


- those who did homage to her and recognized her 


sway. Love and beauty are ideas essentially con- 
| nected, and Aphrodite was therefore also the god- | 


nions of Aphrodite. 


Some traditions stated that she 


= APHRODITE. | 7 

dess of beauty and gracefulness.. In these points 
she surpassed all other goddesses, and she received, 
the prize of beauty from Paris; she had further 
the power of granting beauty and invincible charms 
to others. Youth is the herald, and Peitho, the 
Horae, and Charites, the attendants and compa- 
(Pind. Nem. viii. 1, &c.) 
Marriages are called by Zeus her work and the 


things about which she ought to busy herself. 
(Hom. I}. v. 429; comp. Od. xx. 74; Pind. Pyth. 


ix. 16, &c.) As she herself had sprung from the 
sea, she is represented by later writers as having 
some influence upon the sea. (Virg. Aen. viii. 800; 
Ov. Heroid. xv. 2135 comp. Paus. ii. 84. § 11.) 
During the Trojan war, Aphrodite, the mother 
of Aeneas, who had been declared the most beauti- 
ful of all the goddesses by a Trojan prince, naturally 
sided with the Trojans. She saved Paris from his 
contest with Menelaus (J/. iii. 380), but when she 
endeavoured to rescue her darling Aeneas from the 
fight, she was pursued by Diomedes, who wounded 
her in her hand. In her fright she abandoned her 
son, and was carried by Iris in the chariot of Ares 
to Olympus, where she complained of her mis- 
fortune to her mother Dione, but was laughed at by 
Hera and Athena, (Z? v. 311, &c.) She also 
protected the body of Hector, and anointed it with 
ambrosia, (Il xxiii. 185.) | | | 
According to the most common accounts of the 
ancients, Aphrodite was married to Hephaestus 
(Odyss. viii. 270), who, however, is said in the — 
Iliad (viii. 383) to have married Charis, Her 
faithlessness to Hephaestus in her amour with 
Ares, and the manner in which she was caught by 


the ingenuity of her husband, are beautifully de- 


scribed in the Odyssey. (vill, 266, &c.) By Ares. 
she became the mother of Phobos, Deimos, Har- 
monia, and, according to later traditions, of Eros 
and Anteros also, (Hesiod. Theog. 934, &c., Seut. 
Here. 195; Hom. Jl. xiii. 299, iv. 440; Schol, ad 
Apollon. Rhod. iii. 26; Cic. de Nat. Deor. iti, 23.) 
But Ares was not the only god whom Aphrodite 
favoured ; Dionysus, Hermes, and Poseidon like- 
wise enjoyed her charms. By the first she was, 
according to some traditions, the mother of Priapus- 
(Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. i. 933) and Bacchus 
(Hesych. s. v. Bdexov Advys), by the second of 


 Hermaphroditus (Ov. Met. iv. 289, &¢.; Diod, iv. 


6; Lucian, Dial. Deor. xv. 2), and by Poseidon 


she had two children, Rhodos and Herophilus. 


(Schol. ad Pind, Pyth. viii. 24.) As Aphrodite so 
often kindled in the hearts of the gods a love for 
mortals, Zeus at last resolved to make her pay for — 


her wanton sport by inspiring her too with love 


for a mortal man. . This was accomplished, and 
Aphrodite conceived an invincible passion for An- 


chises, by whom she became the mother of Aeneas 


and Lyrus. [Ancuises.] Respecting her con-- 
nexions with other mortals see Aponis and Burzs. 
. Aphrodite possessed a magic girdle which had 
the power of inspirmg love and desire for those 


-who wore it; hence it was borrowed by Hera 


when she wished to stimulate the love.of Zeus. — 


(Hom, Ji, xiv. 214, &c.) The arrow is also some- 


nentioned a } (Pind. 
Pyth. iv. 380; Theocrit. xi. 16.) In the vegetable 


kingdom the myrtle, Tose, apple, poppy, and others, | ee Ce 


were sacred to her. (Ov. Fast. iv. 15. 143p Bion, 


her, which are often mentioned as drawing her 


Venus, or bathing, 
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~ gharlot or serving as her messengers, are the spare} 
row, the: dove, the: swan, the swallow, and a bird | 
called iynx. (Sappho, in Ven. 103; Athen. ix. p. 


395 ; Horat. Carm. iv. 1. 10; ‘Aelinn, Hist. Ans 
on 34; Pind. Pyth. be) As Aphrodite Urania 
` the tortoise, the symbol of domestic modesty and 

chastity, and as Aphrodite Pandemos the ram was 
sacred to her, [URANIA; PaNDEMOS.] When she 
_ was represented as the victorious goddess, she had 
the attributes of Ares, ahelmet, a shield, a sword : 
or @ lance, and an image of Victory i in one hand. 

The planet Venus and the spring-month of April 
were likewise sacred to her. (Cic. de Nat. Deor. 
i, 20; Ov. Fast. iv. 90.) All the surnames and 
epithets given to Aphrodite are derived from places 
of her worship, from events connected with the 
_ Jegends about her, or have reference to her charac- 

ter and her influence upon man, or are descriptive 
of her extraordinary beauty and charms. All her 
surnames are explained in separate articles. 

The principal places of her worship in Greece 
were the islands of Cyprus. and Cythera, At 
Cnidus in Caria she had three temples, one of 
which contained her renowned statue by Praxiteles. 
Mount Ida in Troas was an ancient place of her 
worship, and among the other places we may men- 
tion particularly the island of Cos, the towns of 
Abydos, Athens, Thespiae, Megara, Sparta, Sicyon, 
Corinth, and Eryx in Sicily. The sacrifices offered 
to her consisted mostly of incense and garlands of 
flowers (Virg. Aen. i. 416; Tacit. Hist. ii. 3), but 
in some places animals, such as pigs, goats, young 
cows, hares, and others, were sacrificed to her. In 
some places, as at Corinth, great numbers of females 
belonged to her, who prostituted themselves in her 
service, and bore the name of iepddovdo, (Diet. of 
Ant, s. v. “Eraipat.) Respecting the festivals of 
Aphrodite see Dict. of Ant. s.v. “Adéma, Avaya- 
yi, “Adpodiow, Karayaryia. 

_ The worship of Aphrodite was undoubtedly of 
eastern origin, and probably introduced from Syria 
to the islands of Cyprus, Cythera, and others, from 
whence it spread all over Greece, It is said to 
have been brought into Syria from Assyria. (Paus. 
i. 14. § 6.) Aphrodite appears to have been 
originally identical with Astarte, called by the 
Hebrews Ashtoreth, and her connexion’ with 
Adonis clearly points to Syria. But with the ex- 
ception of Corinth, where the worship of Aphro- 
dite had eminently an Asiatic character, the whole 
worship of this goddess and all the ideas concern- 
ing her nature and character are so entirely Greek, 
that its introduction into Greece must be ‘assigned 
to the very earliest periods. The elements were 
derived from the East, but the peculiar develop- 
ment of it belongs to Greece. Respecting the Ro- 
man goddess. Venus and her identification with the 
Greek Aphrodite, see Venus. | 
. Aphrodite, the ideal of female grace and beauty, l 


frequently engaged the talents and genius of the 
ancient artists. The most celebrated representations 
‘Those which 


of her were those of Cos and Cnidus, 
care still extant are divided by archaeologists into se- 


-veral classes, accordin gly as the goddess is represent- | 
ed ina standing position and naked, as the Medicean. 
or half naked, or dressed in a 
tunic, or as the victorious goddess i in arms, as she | 
was represented in the temples of Cythera, Sparta, de 
~ and Corinth. . 2 
-15.8 10; comp. Hirt. Mythol. Bilderbuch, ie i 
ls S| 


(Paus. iii, 28. § 1, i. 
&e; Manso, Versuche, pp. 1—3808.) 


* 


and xvii. 848. 
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APOLLINARIS. 


 APISA’ ON (Amodwr). Two mythical per- 
sonages of this name occur in the Iliad, xi. 578, 
ae iv 8.1 
APOLLAS. [APELLAS.] 


APOLLINA’RIS and APOLLINA/RIUS are 


different forms of the same Greek name, "ATOAN 
vépios, For the sake of convenience we use in 
every case the form Apollinaris, which is always 
employed by Latin writers. na 
1. CLAUDIUS APOLLINARIS, bishop of Hiera- 
polis in. Phrygia (4. D. 170 and onwards), wrote 
an. “ Apology for the Christian faith” (Adyo. úrèp 
Tis niorews dwodoyias) to the emperor M. Anto- 
ninus. He also wrote against the Jews and the 
Gentiles, and against the heresies of the Mon- 


tanists and the Encratites, and some other works, 


all of which are lost. (Euseb, Æ. Æ. iv. 27, v.19; . 
Hieron. de Vir. Illust. 26, Epist: 84 5 Nicephorus, 


iv. 11; Photius, Cod. l4; Theodoret. de Haeret. OAD. 


Fab, iii, 2; Chronicon Paschale. ) 

APOLLINARIS, father and son, the “former 
Pare the latter bishop, of Laodicea. The fa- 
ther was born at Alexandria. He taught grammar 
first at Berytus and afterwards at Laodicea (about 
A. D, 335), where he married, and became a pres- 
byter of the church, Apollinaris and his son en- 
joyed the friendship of the sophists Libanius and 
Epiphanius. They were both excommunicated by 
Theodotus, bishop. of Laodicea, for attending the 
lectures of Epiphanius, but they were restored 1 upon 
their profession of penitence. Being firm catholics, 


they were banished by Georgius, the Arian succes- 


sor of Theodotus. | 
When Julian (A. p. 362) issued an edict for- 
bidding Christians to teach the classics, Apollinaris 
and his son undertook to supply the loss by trans- 
ferring the Scriptures into a body of poetry, rheto- 
ric, and philosophy. They put the historical books | 


| of the Old Testament into poetry, which consisted 


partly of Homeric hexameters, and partly of lyrics, 


tragedies, and comedies, in imitation of Pindar, o oir 


Euripides, and Menander. According to one ac- — 


count, the Old Testament history, up to the reign l 5 
of Saul, formed a kind of heroic poem, divided into 


twenty “four books, which were named after the 
letters of the Greek alphabet, in imitation.of Ho- 
mer. 
of dialogues, after the manner of Plato. 
two works remain which appear to have formed a — 
part of these sacred classics, namely, a tr aged: y en- 
titled “Christ Suffering,” which is found. among _ 
the works of Gregory Nazianzen, and a poetic’ 


version of the Psalms, entitled “Metaphrasis Psalo i 


morum,” which was published at Paris, 1552, 
1580, and 1613; by Sylburg at Heidelberg, 1596 ; 
and in the various collections of the Fathers. i 
There is some difficulty in determining what shares 
the father and son had in these works. The Old - 
Testament poems are generally ascribed to the fa- - 
ther, who is spoken highly of as a poet, and the 
New. Testament. dialogues to the son, who was- 
more distinguished as a ‘philosopher and rhetorician. 
In accordance with this view, Vossius (de Hist. 


Graee. à. 18, and de Poet. Graec. 9) and Cave > 


(sub ann. 36: 2), attribute both the extant works tos: 


the: som oe 
“Apollinaris Ge. ‘younger, who was e ‘of a 

Laodicea in 362A. D., wrote several controversial ~ 

works, the most celebrated of which was one in. 


He became’ noted a 


thirty books against Porphyry.. 
He wasa warm p 


alao as the founder ofa sect. 


The New Testament was put inte the form i on 
“Only oo 
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ponent of the Arians, and a personal friend of 
Athanasius; and in arguing against the former, he- 


_ maintained, that the Divine Word (the Logos) 
. supplied the place of a rational soul in the person 
of Christ... He died between 382 and 392 a. D. 
His doctrine was condemned by a synod at Rome, 
-about 875 a. D., but it continued to be held by a 
considerable sect, who were called Apollinarists, 
< down to the middle of the fifth century. (Hieron. 
-de Vir. Illust. 104; Socrates, H. Æ. ii. 46, iii. 16; 
‘Sozomen, HM. E. v. 18, vi. 25; Suidas, s.v.; Cave, 
Hist. Litt.; Wemsdorf, Diss. de Apollin.) 
8, The author of two epigrams in the Greek 
‘Anthology, is very probably the same person as 


the elder Apollinaris of Laodicea. (Jacobs, Anthol. 


[P:S] 
APOLLINARIS, CLAU/DIUS, the com- 
mander of Vitellius’ fleet at Misenum, when it 
‘revolted to Vespasian in A. D. 70. Apollinaris es- 
caped with six galleys. (Tac. Hist. iii. 57,76,77.) 
APOLLO (AmdAAwy), one of the great divini- 


Graece. xiii, p. 853.) 


ties of the Greeks, was, according to Homer (ZZ. i. 


21,36), the son of Zeus and Leto, Hesiod (Theog. 


918) states the same, and adds, that Apollo’s sister 


was Artemis. Neither of the two poets suggests 
anything in regard to the birth-place of the god, 
unless we take Avieyryev7js (Zi. iv.101) in the sense 
of “born in Lycia,” which, however, according to 
others, would only mean “born of or in light.” 

Several towns and places claimed the honour of his 


birth, as-we see from various local traditions men- 
tioned by late writers. Thus the Ephesians said 
that Apollo and Artemis were born in the grove of 
=. Ortygia near Ephesus (Tacit. Annal. ii. 61); the. 
-> Inhabitants of Tegyra in Boeotia and of Zoster in 
Attica claimed the same honour for themselves, 
ooo (Steph. Byz. s. v. Téyupa.) In some of these local 
<. traditions Apollo is mentioned alone, and in others 
The account of 
o .Apollo’s parentage, too, wag not the same in all 
-traditions (Cic. de Nat. Deor. iii. 23), and the 
‘Egyptians made out that he was a son of Dionysus. 
and Isis. (Herod. 11.156.) But the opinion most. 
universally received was, that Apollo, the son of 


together with his sister Artemis. 


- Zeus and Leto, was born in the island of Delos, 
together with his sister Artemis; and the circum- 
stances of his birth there are detailed in the Ho- 
meric hymn on Apollo, and in that of Callimachus 
on Delos. (Comp. Apollod. i. 4. $ 1; Hygin. Fab. 
140.) Hera in her jealousy pursued Leto from 


land to land and from isle to isle, and endeavoured 


to prevent her finding a resting-place where to give 


birth. At last, however, she arrived in Delos, 


where she. was kindly received, and after nine 


‘days’ labour she gave birth to Apollo under a palm 


or an olive tree at the foot of mount Cynthus. She 


was assisted by all the goddesses, except Hera and 
-o Kileithyia, but the latter too hastened to lend her 
<- aid, as soon as she heard what was taking place. 

.. The island of Delos, which previous to this event 
< had been. unsteady and floating on or buried under 

<- the waves of the sea, now became stationary, and 
was fastened to the roots ofthe earth. (Comp. 
Co Virg. Aen. iii. 75.) The day of Apollo’s birth was. 
_.. believed.to have been the seventh of the month, 
whence. he is called é6Souayevrjs. (Plut. Sympos. 8.) 
.. According, to some traditions, he was a seven | 


months’ child (érraunvaios).. The number seven 


<- was sacred to the god; on the seventh of every 
-. month sacrifices were offered to him (€6douayérns, 
oo Aeschyl Sept. 802; comp. Callim, Hymn. in Del. 
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250, &c.), and his festivals usually fell on the se- 


venth of a month, Immediately after his birth, 
Apollo was fed with ambrosia and nectar by The- 
mis, and no sooner had he tasted the divine food, 
than he sprang up and demanded a lyre and a how, 
and declared, that henceforth he would declare to 
men the will of Zeus. Delos exulted with joy, 
and covered herself with golden flowers. (Comp. 
Theognis, 5, &c.; Eurip. Hecub. 457, &e.) 

_ Apollo, though one of the great gods of Olympus, 
is yet represented in some sort of dependence on 
Zeus, who is regarded as the source of the powers 
exercised by his son. The powers ascribed to 
Apollo are apparently of different kinds, but all are 
connected with one another, and may be said to be 
only ramifications of one and the same, as will be 
seen from the following classification. | 

Apollo is—l. the god who punishes and destroys 
(ovALos) the wicked and overbearing, and as such he 
is described as the god with bow and arrows, the 
gift of Hephaestus. (Hom. I. i. 42, xxiv. 605, 
Od. xi. 318, xv. 410, &e.3 comp. Pind. Pyth. iii. 


15, &c.) ‘Various epithets given to him in the 
« e d la : 
Homeric poems, such as éxaros, éxdepyos, éxnBoros, 


exarydros, KAuTéTozOs, and dpyuporotos, refer to 
him as the god who with his darts hits his object 
at a distance and never misses it. All sudden 
deaths of men, whether they were regarded as a 
punishment or a reward, were believed to be the — 
effect of the arrows of Apollo; and with the same 


arrows he sent the plague into the camp of the 


Greeks. Hyginus relates, that four days after his © 
birth, Apollo went to mount Parnassus, and there: 
killed the dragon Python, who had pursued his 
mother during her wanderings, before she reached 
Delos. He is also said to have assisted Zeus in 
his contest with the giants. (Apollod, i. 6. § 2.) 
The circumstance of Apollo being the destroyer of 
the wicked was believed by some of the ancients 
to have given rise to his name Apollo, which they 
connected with dréAAuus “to destroy.” (Aeschyl. 
Agam. 1081.) Some modern writers, on the other 
hand, who consider the power of averting evil to 
have been the original and principal feature in his 
character, say that "AméAAwr, 7. e. “AméAAwv, (from 
the root pelo), signifies the god who drives away 
evil, and is synonymous with dAetfxaxas, ACESIUS, 
ACESTOR, c#Typ, and other names and epithets 
applied to Apollo. 

2. Lhe god who affords help and wards off evil. 
As he had the power of visiting men with plagues 
and epidemics, so he was also able to deliver men 
from them, if duly propitiated, or at least by his 
oracles to suggest the means by which such ealami- 
ties could be averted. Various names and epithets 


which are given to Apollo, especially by later wri- 


ters, such as dxéows, OKÉ TWP, drcilkaxos, caTnp, 
drorpdémaios, èrikoúpios, iarpoudyris, and others, — 


are descriptive of this power. (Paus. i. 3. § 3, 


vi 24. § 5, viii 41.§ 53 Plut. de El ap. Delph. 21, 


de Defect. Orac. 7; Aeschyl. Hum. 62; comp. 
Müller, Dor. ii. 6. § 3.) It seems to be the idea 
of his being the god who afforded help, that made — 
him the father of Asclepius, the god of the healing 
art, and that, at least in later times, identified him — 


with Paeéon, the god of the healing art in Homer. - 
[PARON n ce 

8. The god of prophecy. Apollo exercised this 
power in his numerous. oracles, and especially in 
that of Delphi. (Dict. of Ant. s.v. Oraculum.) The 
source of all his prophetic powers was Zeus him- 
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self (Apollodorus states, that Apollo received the | 


avri) from Pan), and Apollo is accordingly 


called “the prophet of his father Zeus.” (Aeschyl. 
Eum. 19); but he had nevertheless the power of 
communicating the gift of prophecy both to gods 


and men, and all the ancient seers and prophets 
are placed in some relationship to him. (Hom. Zl 
i 72, Hymn. in Mere. 3, 471.) The manner in 
which Apollo came into the possession of the oracle 
of Delphi (Pytho) is related differently, According 
to Apollodorus, the oracle had previously been in 
the possession of Themis, and the dragon Python 
guarded the mysterious chasm, and Apollo, after 
having slain the monster, took possession of the 
oracle. According to Hyginus, Python himself 


possessed the oracle; while Pausanias (x. 3. § 5) 


states, that it belonged to Gaea and Poseidon in 
common. (Comp. Eurip. Zphig. Taur. 1246, &e. ; 
Athen. xv. p. 701; Ov. Met. i. 439; Apolon. 
Rhod. it. 706.) | 
4. The god of song and music. We find him in 
the Iiad (i. 603) delighting the immortal gods 
with his play on the phorminx during their re- 
past; and the Homeric bards derived their art of 
song either from Apollo or the Muses. (Od. viii. 
468, with Eustath.) Later traditions ascribed to 
Apollo even the invention of the flute and lyre 
(Callim. Hymn. in Del. 253 ; Plut. de Mus.), while 
the more common, tradition was, that he received 
the lyre from Hermes. Ovid (Heroid. xvi. 180) 
makes Apollo build the walls of Troy by playing 
on the lyre, as Amphion did the walls of Thebes. 
Respecting his musical contests, see MARSYAS, 
- MIDAS. 
= 5, The god who protects the flocks and catile 
(vómitos deds, from vouds or vou, a meadow or 
pasture land). Homer (JZ. ii. 766) says, that 
_ Apollo reared the swift steeds of Eumelus Phere- 
tiades in Pieria, and according to the Homeric 
hymn to Hermes (22, 70, &c.) the herds of the 
gods fed in Pieria under the care of Apollo. At 
the command of Zeus, Apollo guarded the cattle of 
Laomedon in the valleys of mount Ida. (Z4 xxi. 
488.) There are in Homer only a few allusions to 
this feature in the character of Apollo, but in later 
writers it assumes a very prominent form (Pind. 
Pyth. ix. 1143 Callim. Hymn, in Apoll. 50, &c.)s 
and in the story of Apollo tending the flocks of 
Admetus at Pherae in Thessaly, on the banks of 
the river Amphrysus, the idea reaches its height. 
(Apollod. i. 9. § 15 ; Eurip. Alceste 8; Tibull ii. 3. 
1l; Virg. Georg. iti. 2.) | 
6. The god who delights in the foundation of towns 
and the establishment of civil constitutions. His 
assistance in the building of Troy was mentioned 
above; respecting his aid in raising the walls of 
“Megara, see Atcaruous. Pindar (Pyth. y. 80) 
alls Apollo the dpxnyerys, or the leader of the 
Dorians in their migration to Peloponnesus; and 
this idea, as well as the one that he delighted 


in the foundation of cities, seems to be intimately 
connected with the circumstance, that a town ora. 
colony was never founded by the Greeks without. 
consulting an oracle of Apollo, so that in every 
ease he became, as it were, their spiritual leader. 
The epithets xtir7s and olxorys (see Béckh, ad 
part in the character of 


oo Pind. le.) refer to this 
= Apollo . <2. | 


- These characteristics of Apollo necessarily ap- 
pear in a peculiar light, if we adopt the view which 
was almost universal among the later poets, mytho- 


| cates. N 
| Buttmann and Hermann, is supported by strong 
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| graphers, and philosophers, and according to which _ 
“Apollo was identical with Helios, or the Sun. In. 


Homer and for some centuries after his time Apollo 


and Helios are perfectly distinct, The question » 


which here presents itself, is, whether the idea of 
the identity of the two divinities was the original 
and primitive one, and was only revived in later ` 


‘times, or whether it was the result of later: specu- ` 


lations and of foreign, chiefly Egyptian, influence. — 
Each of these two opinions has had its able advo- _ 
The former, which has been maintained by. 


arguments. In the time of Callimachus, some per- 
sons distinguished. between Apollo and Helios, for 
which they were censured by the poet. (Fragm. 48, 
ed. Bentley.) Pausanias (vii. 23. § 6) states, that 
he met a Sidonian who declared the two gods to“ 
be identical, and Pausanias adds, that this was- 


quite in accordance with the belief of the Greeks, 


(Comp. Strab. xiv. p. 635; Plut. de Ei ap. Delph. 4, 
de Def. Orac. 7.) It has further been said, that if 
Apollo be regarded as the Sun, the powers and _ 


attributes which we have enumerated above are 


easily explained and accounted for; that the sur- 
name of or8os (the shining or brilliant), which is 
frequently applied to Apollo in the Homeric poems, 
points to the sun; and lastly, that the traditions 
concerning the Hyperboreans and their worship of — 
Apollo bear the strongest marks of their regarding 
the god in the same light. (Alcaeus, ap. Himer. 


xiv. 10; Diod. ji. 47.) Still greater stress is laid 
on the fact that the Egyptian Horus was regarded 


as identical with Apollo (Herod. ii. 144, 1565 
Diod. i. 25; Plut. de Js. et Os. 12,61; Aelian, 
Hist. An. x. 14), as Horus is usually considered _ 
as the god of the burning sun. Those who adopt . 
this view derive Apollo from the East or from 
Egypt, and regard the Athenian *AmdAAwv marpos 
as the god who was brought to Attica by the 
Egyptian colony under Cecrops. Another set of 
accounts derives the worship of Apollo from the 
very opposite quarter of the world—from the coun- _ 
try of the Hyperboreans, that is, a nation living. < 


beyond the point where the north wind rises, and — 


whose country is in consequence most happy and. ` 
fruitful. According to a fragment of an ancient ~ 
Doric hymn in Pausanias (x. 5. § 4), the oracle of 
Delphi was founded by Hyperboreans and Olenus; 
Leto, too, is said to have come from the Hyperbo- 
reans to Delos, and Eileithyia likewise. (Herod. © 
iv, 33, &c.; Paus. i. 18. § 4; Diod. ii. 47.) The 
Hyperboreans, says Diodorus, worship Apollo more 


zealously than any other people; they are all 


priests of Apollo; one town in their country is 
sacred to Apollo, and its inhabitants are for the 
most part players on the lyre. (Comp. Pind. Pyth. 


x. 55, &e.) 


These opposite: accounts respecting the original 
seat of the worship of Apollo might lead us to: 


suppose, that they refer to two distinct divinities, 


which were in the course of time united into one, 


as indeed Cicero (de Nat. Deor. iii. 23) distin- 


guishes four different Apollos. Miller has re- 


jected most decidedly and justly the hypothesis,- 
‘that Apollo was derived from Egypt; but he re- 

jects at the same time, without very satisfactory 
reasons, the opinion that Apollo was connected 
| with the worship of nature or any part of it; for, ~ 


according to him, Apollo is a purely spiritual divi- _ 
nity, and far above all the other gods of Olympus... 


As regards the identity of Apollo and Helios, he 7 


oblivion for several centuries, and then have been 


that we hear of the worship of Apollo at Rome is 


Hy. 25, 29.) A second temple was built to him in 


ua 
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Romans till the time of Augustus, who, after the 
battle of Actium, not only dedicated to him a por- 
tion of the spoiis, but built or embellished his tern- 
ple at Actium, and founded a new one at Rome 
on the Palatine, and instituted quinquennial games 
at Actium. (Suet. Aug. 31,52; Dict. of Ant. s.v. 
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justly remarks, that it would be a strange pheno- 
menon if this identity should have fallen into 


Tevived.. This objection is indeed strong, but not 
`- insurmountable if we recollect the tendency of the 
Greeks to change a peculiar attribute of a god into 
= @ separate divinity ; and this process, in regard to 
- Helios and Apollo, seems to have taken place pre- 

vious to the time of Homer. Miiller’s view of 
Apollo, which is at least very ingenious, is briefly 
this. The original and essential feature in the 
character of Apollo is that of “the averter of evil” 
(AréAAwy) ; he is originally a divinity peculiar to 
the Doric race; and the most ancient seats of his 
worship are the Thessalian Tempe and Delphi. 
From thence it was transplanted to Crete, the inha- 
--bitants of which spread it over the coasts of Asia 
‘Minor and parts of the continent of Greece, such 
as Boeotia and Attica. In the latter country it 
was introduced during the immigration of the 
Jonians, whence the god became the ’AmdAAav 
narp@os of the Athenians. The conquest of Pelo- 
ponnesus by the Dorians raised Apollo to the rank 
of the principal divinity in the peninsula. The 
"AmdAAoy vdutos was originally a local divinity of 
the shepherds of Arcadia, who was transformed. 
into and identified with the Dorian Apollo during 
the process in which the latter became the national 
divinity of the Peloponnesians.. In the same man- 
- ner as in this instance the god assumed the cha- 
= -racter of a god of herds and flocks, his character 
was changed and modified in other parts of Greece 
also: with the Hyperboreans he was the god of 
prophecy, and with the Cretans the god with bow 
and darts. In Egypt he was made to form a part 
of their astronomical system, which was afterwards 
.. Introduced into Greece, where it became the pre- 
= valent opinion of the learned. : | fa 
_. But whatever we may think of this and other 
. modes of explaining the origin and nature of Apollo, 
one point is certain and attested by thousands of 
` facts, that Apollo and his worship, his festivals 
and oracles, had more influence upon the Greeks 
than any other god. It may safely be asserted, 
. that the Greeks would never have become what 
they were, without the worship of Apollo: in him 
the brightest side of. the Grecian mind is reflected. | 
Respecting his festivals, see Dict. of Ant. sıv. 
"AmoaAdvia, Thargelia, and others. pE 
In the religion of the early Romans there is no 
trace of the worship of Apollo. The Romans be- 
‘came acquainted with this divinity through the 
Greeks, and adopted all their notions and ideas 
about him from the latter people. There is no 
doubt that the Romans knew of his worship among 
the Greeks at a very early time, and tradition says 
that they consulted his oracle at Delphi even be- 
fore the expulsion of the kings. But the first time 
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_ Apolla, the national divinity of the Greeks, was 
of course represented’ in all the ways which the 
plastic arts were capable of. As the ideas of the 
god became gradually and more and more fully de- 
veloped, so his representations in works of art rose 
from a rude wooden image to the perfect ideal of 
youthful manliness, so that he appeared to the an- 
cients in the light of a twin brother of Aphrodite. 
(Plin, H. N. xxxvi. 4. § 10.) The most beautiful 
and celebrated among the extant representations of 
Apollo are the Apollo of Belvedere at Rome, which 
was discovered in 1503 at Rettuno (Mus. Pio-Clem. 
i, 14,15), and the Apollino at Florence. (Hirt. 
Mythol. Bilderbuch, i.p. 29, &c.) In the Apollo 
of. Belvedere, the god is represented with com- 
manding but serene majesty ; sublime intellect and 
physical beauty are combined in it in the most 
wonderful manner. The forehead is higher than 
in other ancient figures, and on it there is a pair 
of locks, while the rest of his hair flows freely 
down on his neck. The limbs are well propor- 
tioned and harmonious, the muscles are not worked 
out too strongly, and at the hips the figure is ra- 
ther thin in proportion to the breast. (Buttmann, 
Mythologus, i. p. 1-22; G. Hermann, Dissertatio de 
Apolline et Diana, 2 parts, Leipzig, 1836 and 1837; 
Müller, Dorians, book ii.) PL. 8.] 

APOLLO'CRATES (‘ArodAoxparys), the elder 


father in command of the island and citadel of 
Syracuse, but was compelled by famine to surrer- 
der them to Dion, about B. c. 354. He was allowed 
to sail away to join bis father in Italy. (Plut. Diow, 
37, &e 56; Strab. vi. p. 259; Nepos, Dion, 5; 
Aelian, V. M. ii. 41.) Athenaeus speaks (vi. pp. 
435, f., 436, a.) of Apollocrates as the son of the 
elder Dionysius ; but this must be a mistake, unless 
we suppose with Kühn (ad Ael. l ¢.), that there 
were two persons of this name, one a son of the 
elder and the other of the younger Dionysius. 
_ APOLLODO’/RUS(AmoAAdSwo0s) 1. Of ACHAR- 
NE in Attica, son of Pasion, the celebrated banker, 
who died B. c. 870, when his son Apollodorus was 
twenty-four years of age. (Dem. pro Phorm. p. 
951.) His mother, who married Phormicn, a 
freedman of Pasion, after her husband’s death, 
lived ten years longer, and after her death in B. c. 
860, Phormion became the guardian of her younger 


Apollodorus brought an action against Phormion, 


in the year B.c. 430, when, for the purpose of | for Phormion, which is still extant. In this year, 
averting a plague, a temple was raised to him, and | Apollodorus was archon eponymus at. Athens. 
. soon after dedicated by the consul, C. Julius. (Liv. | (Diod. xvi. 46.) When Apollodorus afterwards at- 
dy. 25, 29.) as 1 | tacked the witnesses who had supported Phormion, 
the year Bic. 350. One of these two (it is not : 
certain which) stood outside the porta Capena. | still extant xara Srepdvov. (Aeschin. de Fals: Leg. 
During the second Punic war, in B. c. 212, the | p.50; Plut. Demosth. 15.) Apollodorus had many 


_ ludi Apollinares were instituted in honour of Apollo, | and very important law-snits, in most of which — 
(Liv. xxv. 123° Macrob. Sat. ic 17; Dict. of Ant. | Demosthenes wrote the speeches for him (Clinton, — 


8M Ludi Apollinares; comp. Ludi Saeculares.) | Fast. Hell. ii. p. 440, &c. $d. ed.) [DEMOSTHENES]; 
~The worship of this divinity, however, did not | the latest of them is that against Neaera, in which 


form a very prominent, part in the religion of the | Apollodorus is the pleader, and which may perhaps 


Aktia; Hartung, die Religion der Romer, ii. pe 


son of Dionysius, the Younger, was left by his 


son, Pasicles. Several years later (B. c. 350), © 


for whom Demosthenes wrote a defence, the oration — 


‘Demosthenes wrote for Apollodorus the two orations 
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he referred to the year B. c. 340, when Apollo- | 
Apollodorus 


“dorus was fifty-four years of age. 
was a very wealthy man, and performed twice the 


liturgy of the trierarchy. (Dem, 0 , Polycl. P- 1208, : 


6 Nucostr. p. 1247.) 

2. Of AMPHIPOLIS, one of the generals of Alex: 
ae the: 
together with Menes, with the administration of 
Babylon and of all the satrapies as far as Cilicia, 
Alexander also gave them 1000 talents to collect 
as many troops as they could, (Diod. xvii. 54; 
Curtius, v. 1; comp. Arrian, Anab, vii. 18; Appian, 
de Bell. Civ. ìi. 152.) 

3. Of ARTEMITA, whence he is distinguished 
from others of the name of Apollodorus by the 
ethnic adjective’ Apreutras or’ "Apreutyvds. (Steph, 
Byz. s. v. 'ApTeuiTa) The time in which he lived 
is unknown. ‘He wrote a work on the Parthians 
which is referred to by Strabo (ii. p. 118, xi. pp. 
509, 519, xv. p. 685), and by Athenaeus (xv. p. 


682), who mentions the fourth book of his work. 


There are two passages in Strabo (xi. pp. 516 and 
526), in which according to the common reading 
he speaks of an Apollodorus Adramyttenus ; but 
as he is evidently speaking of the author of the 
Parthica, the word “Adpauurrnvos has justly þeen 
changed into "Aprewrnvds. Whether this Apollo- 
dorus of Artemita is the same as the one to whom 
a history of Caria is ascribed, cannot be decided. 
Stephanus Byzantius (s. vv. *Apróvnoos and Aayi- 
via) mentions the seventh and fourteenth books of 
fe ay work. 
= 4. An Art splay commanded the * Persian 
auxiliaries which the Athenians had solicited from 
the king of Persia against Philip of Macedonia in 
B.C. 340. Apollodorus was engaged with these 


troops in protecting the town of Perinthus while 


Philip invaded its territory. (Paus. i 29. § 7; 
comp. Diod. xvi. 75; Arrian, Anab. ii. 14.) 

5. A Boxotian, who together with Epaenetus 
came. as ambassador from Boeotia to Messenia, in 
B. C. 183, just at the time when the Messenians, 
terrified by Lycortas, the general of the Achaeans, 
were inclined to negotiate for peace, The influence 
of the Boeotian ambassadors decided the question, 
and the Messenians concluded peace with the 
Achaeans. (Polyb. xiv. 12.) 

6. Of Carysrus, . 
tween two comic poets of the name of Apollodorus: : 
the one is called a native of Gela in Sicily, and the 
other of Carystus in Euboea. Suidas speaks of an 
Athenian comic poet Apollodorus, and this circum- 
stance has led some critics to imagine that there 

were three comic poets of the name of Apollodorus. 
But as the Athenian is not mentioned anywhere 
else, and as Suidas does not notice the Carystian, 
it is supposed that Suidas called the Carystian an 
Athenian either by mistake, or because he had the 
Athenian franchise. It should, however, be re- 
membered that the plays of the Carystian were not 
performed at Athens, but at Alexandria. (Athen. 
xiv. p. 664.) Athenaeus calls him a contemporary 
-of Machon ; so that he probably lived between the 


"years B. C. 300 and 260. Apollodorus of Carystus 
‘belonged to the school of the new Attic comedy, | 


and was one of the most- distinguished | among its 


= poets. (Athen. Z. e.) This is not only stated by 
_ good authorities, but may also be inferred from the 
fact, that Terence took his Hecyra and Phormio |. 
- from Apollodorus of Carystus. 
- Plauti ei o P 38.) eee to z 


Great, was entrusted in B. c. 831l, 


The ancients distinguish be- 


(A. Mai, Fragm.. 
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Apollodorus wrote 47 comedies, and five times 
gained the prize. : 
fragments of several of his plays; but ten comedies 

are mentioned by the ancients under the name of | 
Apollodorus alone, and without any stiggestion as 
to whether they belong to Apollodorus. of Carys- 


We know the titles and possess 


tus or to Apollodorus of Gela. (A. Meineke, 
Hist. Crit. Comicor. Grraecor. p. 462, &c.) 3 

7. Tyrant of CASSANDREIA (formerly Potidaea) in 
the peninsula of Pallene. He at first pretended to be 
a friend of the people ; but when he had gained their 
confidence, he formed a conspiracy for the purpose 
of making himself tyrant, and bound his accom- 
plices. by ‘most barbarous ceremonies described in 
Diodorus. 
gained his object, about B. c. 27 9, he began his 


tyrannical reign, which in- cruelty, rapaciousness, 


and. debauchery, has seldom been equalled in any — 
country. The ancients mention him along with — 
the most detestable tyrants that ever lived. — 
(Polyb. vii. 7; Seneca, De Ira, ii. 5, De Benef. 


‘vii. 19.) But notwithstanding the support which 


he derived from the Gauls, who were then pene- — 
trating southward, he was unable to maintain him- 
self, and was conquered and put to death by 
Antigonus Gonatas. (Polyaen. vi. 7, iv. 6, 183 
Aelian, V. FI. xiv. 41; Hist. An. v. 15; Plut. -De | 
Sera Num. Vind. 10, il; Paus. iv. 5. § 1; Hein- 
sius, ad Ovid. ca Pont. ii. 9. 43.) 

8. Of Cuman, a Greek grammarian, who is ‘said 
to have been the first person that was distinguished 
by the title of grammarian and critic. (Clem. Alex. 
Strom. i. p. 809.) According to Pliny (A. N: vil. 
37) his fame was so great that he was honoured by 
the Amphictyonic council of the Greeks. 


9. Of CYRENE, a Greek grammarian, who is often ` 


cited by other Greek grammarians, as by the Scho- 


liast on Euripides (Orest. 1485), in the Etymolo- | fs 
gicum M. (s. v. Bwpordxor), and by Suidas (s. vv. 


dvrucpus, Rwuordxos, Naor, and BdcAvoow), 
From Athenaeus (xi. p. 487) it would seem that 


he wrote a work on drinking vessels (wor7jpia), and. 
if we may believe the authority of Natalis Comes. 
ix. 5), he also wrote.a work on >> 

the gods, but this may possibly be a confusion of o- 
Apollodorus of Cyrene, with the celebrated graim~, Te 


iii. 16—18, 


marian of Athens. (Hene ad Apolied. PP 


1174, 8c.) 1167.) 


-10. Of Cyzicus, lived previous to the time of i 
Plato, who in his dialogue Ion (p. 541), mentions 
him as one of the foreigners whom the Athenians ` 
had frequently placed at the head of their. armies. 


‘This statement is repeated by Aclian (F-H. xiv. 5), 


but in what campaigns Apollodorus served the 


Athenians is not known. Athenaeus (xi. p. 506), e 


in censuring Plato for his malignity, mentions 


| Apollodorus, and the other foreigners enumerated in : 


the passage of the Ion, as instances of persons calum- 
niated by the philosopher, although the passage does 
not contain a trace of anything derogatory’ to them. ` 
lL. Of Cyzicus, an unknown Greek writer, who 
is mentioned by Diogenes Laërtius (ix. 38), and is 
perhaps the same as the Apollodotus spoken of by 
Clemens of Alexandria. (Strom. ii. p. 417.) 
12. Sumamed Epuriivs, a Stoic philosopher, 


who is frequently mentioned by Diogenes Laërtius, — eee 
who attributes to him two works, one called uou, 
and the other 90x, (Diog. Laért. vii, 39, 4l, 54, i 
64, 84, 102, 121, 125, 129, 135, 140.) Theon of oe 
Alexandria "wrote a commentary on the purin. ppn i 
une So, a and See es Pye, he ee 


(xxii. Exe. p- 563.) When he had | 


O34 


p. 257, ed. Heeren) has preserved two fragments 


of it. This Stoic must be distinguished from the 


- Academic philosopher Apollodorus who is spoken 


of by Cicero (De Nat. Deor, i. 34), but he is per- 
haps the same as the one who is mentioned by 
Tertullian (De Anima, 15) along with Chrysippus. 


13. An Epicurzan, was according to Diogenes. 
Laërtius (x. 13) surnamed knrorúpavvos, from his 


exercising a kind of tyMnny or supremacy in the 
garden. or school of Epicurus. He was the teacher 

of Zeno of Sidon, who became his successor as the 
head of the school of Epicurus, about B. c. 84. He 
is said to have written upwards of 400 books 

 (B:8SAla, Diog. Laért. x. 25), but only one of them 
is mentioned by its title, viz. a Life of Epicurus. 
(Diog, Laért. x. 2.) This as well as his other 
-works have completely perished. 


14, An BPIGRAMMATIC poet, who lived in the 


time of Augustus and Tiberius, and is commonly 
“believed to have been a native of Smyrna. The 
Greek Anthology contains upwards of thirty epi- 
grams which bear his name, and which are distin- 
guished for their beautiful simplicity of style as 
well as of sentiment. Reiske was inclined to con- 


sider this poet as the same man as Apollonides of 


Nicaea, and moreover to suppose that the poems in 
the Anthologia were the productions of two differ- 
ent persons of the name of Apollodorus,.the one of 
<: whom lived in the reign of Augustus, and the 
other in that of Hadrian. But there is no ground 
for this hypothesis. (Jacobs, ad Anthol. Graec. xiii. 
_ p. 854, &e.) 


15, Of ERYTHRAE, a Greek writer, who spoke 


ee of the Erythraean Sibyl as his fellow-citizen. 


o (Varro, Fragm. p. 216, ed. Bip.; Schol, ad Plat. 
-> Phaedr, p: 843; Lactant. De Fals. Relig. i. 6.) 
16. Of Gera in Sicily, was, according to Suidas 
~~ ‘and Eudocia (p. 61), a contemporary of Menander, 
and accordingly lived between the years B. c 340 
and. 290." Suidas and. Eudocia attribute to him 
-seven comedies, of which they give the titles. But 
while Suidas (s. v. *AmoAAdSwpos) ascribes them to 


Apollodorus of Gela, he assigns one of these same: 


comedies in another passage (s. v. orouddfw) to the 
Carystian. Other writers too frequently confound 


the two comic poets. (Meineke, Hist. Crit. Comic. 


Graec. p. 459, &e.) 

17. A Greek GRAMMARIAN of Athens, was a 
son of Asclepiades, and a pupil of the gram- 
marian Aristarchus, of Panaetius, and Diogenes 
the Babylonian. He flourished about the year 
B. C. 140, a few years after the fall of Corinth. 
Further particulars are not mentioned about him. 
_. We know that one of his historical works (the 
> ypovucd) came down to the year B. c. 143, and 
-© that it was dedicated to Attalus II,, surnamed 


Philadelphus, who died in B. c 138; but how. 
long Apollodorus lived after the year B. c 143. 
i Apollodorus wrote a great num- 
ber of works, and on a variety of subjects, which 
= were much used in antiquity, but all of them 

_ have perished with the exception of one, and. 
even this one has. not: come down to us. com- 
plete... This work bears the title Bi€AsoOjen ; ito 
consists of three books, and is by far the best. 
among the extant works of the kind. It contains. 
~- a -well-arranged account of the numerous mythuses. 
of the mythology and the heroic age of Greece. 

‘The materials are derived from the poets, especially 
_ the cyclic poets, the logographers, and the histo- 


-is unknown. 


Mans, It begins with the origin of the gods, and 
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goes down to the time of Theseus, when the work 
suddenly breaks off The part which is wanting 
at the end contained the stories of the families of 
Pelops and Atreus, and probably the whole of the 
Trojan cycle also. The first portion of the work 
(i. 1—7) contains the ancient theogonic and cos- 
mogonic mythuses, which are followed by the. 
Hellenic mythuses, and the latter are arranged ac- 
cording to the different tribes of the Greek nation. 
(Phot. Cod. 186.) The ancients valued this work 
very highly, as it formed a running mythological 
commentary to the Greek poets; to us it is of 
still greater value, as most of the works from which 
Apollodorus derived his information, as well as 
several other works which were akin to that of 
Apollodorus, are now lost. Apollodorus relates 
his mythical stories in a plain and unadorned 
style, and gives only that which he found in his 
sources, without interpolating or perverting the 
genuine forms of the legends by attempts to ex- 
plain their meaning. ‘This extreme simplicity 
of the Bibliotheca, more like a mere. catalogue 
of events, than a history, has led some modern _ 
critics to consider the work in its present form. 
either as an abridgement of some greater work of 
Apollodorus, or as made up out of several of his 
works, But this opinion is a mere hypothesis 
without any evidence. The first edition of the 
Bibliotheca of Apollodorus, in which the text is in 
a very bad condition, was edited. by Benedictus — 
Aegius of Spoleto, at Rome, 1555, 8yo. A some- 
what better edition is that of Heidelberg, 1599, 
8vo. (Ap. Commelin.) After the editions of 
Tan. Faber (Salmur. 1661, 8yo.), and Th. Gale in — 
his Script. Hist. poet. (Paris, 1675, 8vo.), there 


| followed the ‘critical edition of Ch. G. Heyne, 


Gottingen, 1782 and 83, 4 vols. 12mo., of which — 
a second and improved edition appeared in 1803, 
2 vols. 8vo. The best among the subsequent 
editions is that of Clavier, Paris, 1605, 2 vols. 8vo., 
with a commentary and a French translation. . 
The Bibliotheca is also printed in C. and Th. 
Müller, Fragment. Hist. Graece Paris, 1841, and 
in A. Westermann’s Mythographi, sive Seriptores 
Poeticae Histor. Graeci, 1848, 8vo. | 
Among the other works ascribed to Apollodorus 
which are lost, but of which a considerable number 
of fragments are still extant, which are contained 
in Heyne’s edition of the Bibliotheca and in C. 
and Th. Müller's Fragm. Hist. Graec., the follow- 
ing must be noticed here: 1. Weel ray *A@yvycw 
erapliwy, i. e on the Athenian Courtezans. 
(Athen. xiii. pp. 567, 583, xiv. pp. 586, 591; 
Heyne, vol. ili. p. 1163, &. ; Müller, p. 467, &e.) 
2. “Avreypapy mpds tiv ApPIOTOKAÉOUS ÈNITTOAÑP, 
(Athen. xiv. p. 636; Heyne, p- 1172, &e.) 3. 
Tis meptodos, kouwe pétpe, that is, a Universal, 
Geography in iambic verses, such as was afterwards 


written by Seymnus of Chios and by Dionysius. — 
(Strabo, xiv. p. 656; Steph. Byz. passim; Heyne, 
Pp. 1126, &e.3. Muller, p.°449, &c.). 
"Emtxa@puov, either a commentary ora dissertation _ 
-on the plays of the comic poet Epicharmus, which 

consisted of ten books. (Pophyr. Vit. Plotin, 43 


4, Tepl 


Heyne, p. 1142, &.3 Müller, p. 462.) 5. 


7Erupodoylat, or Etymologies, a work which is: 
frequently referred to, though not always under 
this title, but sometimes apparently under that of © 

the head of a particular article.. (Heyne, p. 1144, 


&c.; Müller, p. 462, &.) 6. Tlep! Seay, ino 


twenty-four books, This work contained the 
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-mythology of the Greeks, as far as the gods them- 


_ selves were concerned; the Bibliotheca, giving an 


account of the heroic ages, formed a kind of conti- 
nuation to it. (Heyne, p. 1039, &c.; Müller, p. 


428, &e.) 7. Tepl vey xaraddyou or rept vedv, 
was an historical and geographical explanation of | 


the catalogue in the second book of the Iliad. . It 


consisted of twelve books, and is frequently cited | 


by Strabo and other ancient writers. (Heyne, p. 
1099, &c. ; Müller, p. 453, &c.) 8. Hept Sdqpoves, 
that is, a commentary on the Mimes of Sophron, of 
which the third book is quoted by Athenaeus (vii. 
p- 281), and the fourth by the Schol. on Aristoph. 
(Fesp. 4835 Heyne, p. 1188; Müller, p. 461, 
&e.) 9. Xpomed or xpovik) ciyratis, was a 
chronicle in iambic verses, comprising the history. 
of 1040 years, from the destruction of Troy (1184) 
down to his own time, B: c. 1483. This work, 
which was again a sort of continuation of the 
Bibliotheca, thus completed the history from the 
origin of the gods and the world down to his own 
time. Of how many books it consisted is not 
quite certain. In Stephanus of Byzantium the 
-fourth book is mentioned, but if Syncellus (Chronogr. 
p. 349, ed. Dindorf.) refers to this work, it must 
have consisted of at least eight books. The loss of 
this work is one of the severest that we have to 
lament in the historical literature of antiquity. 
(Heyne, p. 1072, &c.; Miller, p. 435, &.) For 
further information respecting Apollodorus and his 
writings, see Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. iv. pp. 287— 
299; C. and Th. Müller, pp. xxxvilii—xly. 
18. Of Lennos, a writer on agriculture, who 
lived previous to the time of Aristotle (Polit. i. 4, 
p. 21, ed. Gottling.) He is mentioned by Varro 
(De Re Rust. i. 1), and by Pliny. (Hlench. ad 
libb, viii. x. xiv. xv. xvii. and xviii.) 

19. Surnamed Logistics, appears to have been 
a mathematician, if as is usually supposed, he is 
the same as. the one who is called dpiunrucds. 
(Diog. Laért. i. 25, viii. 12; Athen. x. p. 418.) 
Whether he is the same as the Apollodotus. of 
whom Plutarch (Non posse vivi secund. Epic. p. 
1094) quotes two lines, is not quite certain. 


20. A MACEDONIAN, and secretary to king |, 


- Philip V. He and another scribe of the name of 
Demosthenes accompanied the king to the colloquy 
at Nicaea, on the Maliae gulf, with T. Quinctius 
Flamininus, in B. c. 198. (Polyb. xvii. 1, 8.) 

21. Of Nicaza. Nothing is known about him 
except that Stephanus Byzantius (s. v. Nisa) men- 
tions him among the distinguished persons of that 
town. | | a pte 

22. Of Percamus, a Greek rhetorician, was the 
author of a school of rhetoric called after him “Aaoa- 
Avddpeios alpesis, which was subsequently opposed 
by the school established by Theodorus of Gadara. 
(@eodapeos atpecis.) In his advanced age Apollo- 


dorus taught rhetoric at Apollonia, and here young | 


Octavianus (Augustus) was one of his pupils and 


became his friend. (Strab. xiii. p. 625; Sueton. | 
Aug. 89.) Strabo ascribes to him scientific works 
_ (rexvas) on rhetoric, but Quintilian (iii, 1. § 18, 


comp. $1) on the authority of Apollodorus himself 


‘declares only one of the works ascribed to him as 
genuine, and this he calls Ars (réxvn) edita ad. 


Matium, in which the author treated on oratory 


(Comp. Quintil. ii. 11. § 2, 15. § 12, iv. 1. 
Tacit. De clar. Orat. 19; Seneca, Controv. i. 2, ii, 
9; Bext. Empir. Adv. Math. ii. 79.) Lucian 
(Macrob. 23) states, that Apollodorus died at the 
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APOLLODORUS, | . 
§ 50; 


age of eighty-two. (C. W. Piderit, de Apollodoro 
Pergameno et Theodoro Gadarensi, Rhetoribus, — 
Marburg, 4to.) eee ee ae 

23. Of PHALERON in Attica, a very ardent and ~ 


zealous friend and follower of Socrates (Xen. Apol. — 
Socr, § 28, Mem. iti. 11. § 17), but unable with all 


his attachment to understand the real worth of his 
master. He was naturally inclined to dwell upon the 
dark side of things, and thus became discontented 
and morose, though he had not the courage to strug- 


gle manfully for what was good. This brought upon 
him the nickname: of wavikds, or the eccentric man. 

| (Plat. Sympos: p. 173 p.) When Socrates was _ 
going to die, Apollodorus Jost all controul over . 


himself, and gave himself up to tears and loud 
lamentations. (Plat. Phaed. p.117, D.) Aelian 
(V. H.i.16) relates a droll anecdote, according to 


which Apollodorus offered to Socrates before his 


death a suit of fine clothes, that he might die re- 
spectably. Apollodorus occurs in several of Plato’s 
dialogues, but the passage which gives the most. 
lively picture of the man is in the Symposium, pe 
173, &c. Compare T. A. Wolf, Praefat. ad Sym- 
pos. p. 41. | 

24, Surnamed Pyracrus, one of the most influ- - 
ential citizens of the town of Agyrium in Sicily, 
who gave his evidence against the praetor Verres. 
(Cie. ix Verr, iii. 31, iv. 23.) 7 

25. Governor of SUSIANA, was appointed to this 
office by Antiochus ITI. after the rebellion of Molo. 


and his brother Alexander had been put down, in 


B.c. 220. (Polyb. v. 54; comp, ALEXANDER, 
brother of Molo.) wees 
26. Of Tarsus, a tragic poet, of whom Suidas 
and Eudocia (p. 61) mention six tragedies; but 
nothing further is known about him. ‘There is an- 
other Apollodorus of Tarsus, who was probably a 
grammarian, and wrote commentaries on the early 


dramatic writers of Greece. (Schol. ad Hurip. Mede _ 


148,169; Schol. ad Aristoph. Ran. 323, Plut. 535.) 


( Onetroer. i. 82) an dviip EAAGy OS, and seems too 


have written a work on dreams. > 


There are a few more persons of the name of 


Apollodorus, who are mentioned in ancient writers, 
but nothing is known about them beyond their 


name. A list of nearly all of them is given by ` l 


Fabricius. (Bibl. Gr. iv. p. 299, &.) = [L S] 
APOLLODO’RUS, artists. l. A painter, ama- - 


tive of Athens, flourished about 408, B.c. With him 


commences a new period in the history of the art. 


He gave a dramatic effect to the essential forms of _ 


Polygnotus, without actually departing from them as 
models, by adding to them a representation of per- 
sons and objects as they really exist, not, however, ` 
‘individually, but in classes: “ primus species ex- - 
primere instituit.” (Plin. xxxv. 36. § 1.) This - 


feature in the works of Apollodorus is thus ex- . . 


plained by Fuseli (Leet. i.):—-“ The acuteness of. 
his taste led him to discover that, as all men were 
‘connected by one general form, so they were sepa- 


‘rated, each by some predominant power, which = 
fixed character and bound them to a class: thatin 
-only in so far as speaking in the courts of justice | proportion as this specific power partook of indivi —— 
‘was. concerned. Apollodorus himself wrote little, | 
-and his whole theory could be gathered only from 
the works of his disciples, ©. Valgius and Atticus. . 


dual peculiarities, the farther it was removed from. 
a share in that harmonious system which constitutes. >- 
nature and consists in a due balance of allits parts. 


27. Of Tuimessus, is called by Artemidorus 
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-Thence he drew his line of imitation, and personi- 


fied the central form of the class to which his 
object belonged, and to which the rest of its quali- 
ties. administered, without being absorbed : agility 


“was not suffered to destroy firmness, solidity, or 
weight; nor strength and weight agility ; elegance 
“did not degenerate to effeminancy, o 
swell to hhugeness.” 
‘principles of style seem to have been exemplified 


-in his two works of which Pliny has given us the 


titles, a worshipping priest, and Ajax struck by 
lightning, the former being the image of piety, the 
latter of impiety and blasphemy. A third picture 
by Apollodorus is mentioned by the Scholiast on 
the Plutus of Aristophanes. (v. 385.) 

Apollodorus made a great advance in colouring. 
-He invented chiaroscuro (pOopdv kal droxpwow 
vitiés, Plut, de Gloria Athen, 2). Earlier painters, 
Dionysius for example (Plut. Zimol. 36), had 
attained to the quality which the Greeks called 
révos, that is, a proper gradation of light and 
shade, but Apollodorus was the first who height- 
ened this effect by the gradation of tints; and thus 
-obtained what modern painters call zone. Hence 
he was called oxaypdos. (Hesychius, s. v.) 
Pliny says that his pictures were the first that 
rivetted the eyes, and that he was the first who 
conferred due honour upon the pencil, plainly be- 
causé the cestrum was an inadequate instrument 
for the production of those effects. of light and 
shade which Apollodorus produced by the use of 
the pencil. In this state he delivered the art to 


Zeuxis [Zeuxis], upon whom he is said to have 


“written verses, complaining that he had robbed 
him of his art. Plutarch (J. c) says, that Apollo- 
dorus inscribed upon his works the verse which 


oe Tiny attributes to Zeuxis, 


Mopijoeral ris AAAY 7 Mujoer et, 


2. A sculptor, who made statues in bronze. 


He was so fastidious that he often broke his works 
in pieces after they were finished, and hence he 
obtained the surname of “ the madman,” in which 
character he was represented by the sculptor 
Silanion. (Plin; xxxiv. 19. § 21.) Assuming 
from this that the two artists were Ca ta 
„Apollodorus flourished abont 324 B.c 
A little further on (§ 26) Pliny names an Apel: 
lodorus among the artists who had made bronze 
statues of philosophers. 
On the base of the “ Venus di Medici, ” Apol- 
© lodorus is mentioned as the father of Cleomenes. 
Thiersch (Epochen, p. 292) su ggests, that he 
_ may have been the same person as the subject of 
this article, for that the statue of the latter by 


‘Silanion may have been made from tradition at 


any time after his death. But Apollodorus is so 
< common a Greek 


be drawn from the mere mention of it. 


8 Of Damascus, lived under Trajan and Ha- 
drian. The former emperor employed him to build 
-his Forum, Odeum, and Gymnasium, at Rome ; |. 
the latter, on account of some indiscreet words, 
uttered by the architect, first banished him and 
-. afterwards put him to death. 
gl 3 Spartian. Hadrian. 19.) 
ae _ APOLLODORUS, a Graeco-Roman jurist, and 
one. of the commission appointed by Theodosius 


IP; SI 


the Younger to compile the Theodosian Code. In 
A.D. 429 he: appears as comes and magister memo- 


riae (Cod. Th. 1. tit. 1: s..5), and he ‘appears as 7 
ji Tiherius, to bos he dedicated a commentary on = 


comes sacri. consislorii. in the. years $35 and 438. 


E Ths Le 1g, by 


or grandeur 
Fuseli justly adds that these 


name that no such conclusion can 


-Amphoterus. 


APOLLONIDES. 


Nov. l. Theod. II, 

printed in the Bonn Corpus Juris Aniejust. as a 
second preface to the Theod. Cod.) There seems 
to be no reason, beyond sameness of name and 
nearness of date, to identify him with the Apollo- 


dorus who was comes rei privatae under Arcadius 


and Honorius, A. D. 896, and was proconsul of 
Africa in the years 399 and 400.. (Cod. Th. 11. 
tit. 36. s. 32; 16. tit. 11. s. 1.) To Apollodorus, 
proconsul of “Africa, are addressed some of the 


letters of Symmachus, who was connected with 


him by affinity. (viii. 4, ix. 14, 48.) [J. T. G.] 
APOLLODO’ RUS ý ATONA PEE ), the name 
of two physicians mentioned by Pliny (A. N. xx. 
13), one of whom was a native of Citium, in 
Cyprus, the other of Tarentum. Perhaps it was 
one of these who wrote to Ptolemy, king of Egypt, 
giving him directions as to what wines he should 
drink (ibid. xiv. 9), though to which king of this 
name his precepts were addressed is not mentioned, 
A person of the same name wrote a work, Nep 
Mupev kal Zrepdvav, On Ointments and Chaplets, 
quoted by Athenaeus (xv. p. 675), and another, 
quoted by the same author, Mep Onpiwv, On 
Venomous Animals (ibid. xv. p. 681), which is 


possibly the work that is several times referred to 


by Pliny. (A. N: xxii. 15, 29, &e.) DW. A. G.] 

APOLLO’NIDES or APOLLO'NI DAS(AmoA- 
Awvlins). 1. Governor of Arcos, who was raised to 
this office by Cassander. In the year B. ¢c. 315, he- 
invaded Arcadia, and got possession of the town of | 
Stymphalus. The majority of the Argives were. 
hostile towards Cassander, and while Apollonides 
was engaged in Arcadia, they invited Alexander, — 
the son of Polysperchon, and promised to surrender — 
their town to him. 


seems to have been informed of the plan, suddenly 
returned to Argos. About 500 senators. were. at 
the time assembled in the prytanenm: Apollonides 
had all the doors of the house well guarded, that 
none of them might escape, and then set fire to it, 
so that all perished in the flames. The other 
Argives who had taken part in the conspiracy 
were partly exiled and partly put to death. (Diod. 
pr 63.) 

. A Bozorian, an officer in the Greek army 
wW high supported the claims of Cyrus the Younger. 
He was a man of no courage, and the difficulties 
which the Greeks had to encounter led him to op- 
pose Xenophon, and to urge the necessity of enter- 
ing into friendly relations with king Artaxerxes, 
He was rebuked by Xenophon, | and deprived of | 
his office for having said things unworthy of a 
Greek. (Xenoph. Anab. iii, 1. § 26, &c.) 

3. Of CARDIA, to whom Philip of Macedonia 
assigned for his private use the whole territory of 
the Chersonesus. (Demosth. de Halones. p. 86.) 


Apollonides was afterwards sent by Charidenius as oo 
ambassador to Philip. (Demosth. c, Aristocr. p, 681.) 


4. Of Cuios, was during the eastern expedition 


of Alexander the Great one of the leaders of the — 
Persian party in his native island; 
(Dion Cass. Ixix. | 


but while 
Alexander was in Egypt, Apollonides. was con- 


-quered by the king’s. admira ls, Hegelochus and 
He and several of his partizans ` 
were taken prisoners and sent to Elephantine We 
| Egypt, where they were kept i in close Dro., 

ment, (Arrian, Anab. iii. 2 a 


; Curtius, iv. 5.) 
5. Of Nicana, lived in the time of the emperor 


oe 


But Alexander was not quick -` 
}enough in his movements, and Apollonides, who 


ye 
F 


- APOLLONIDES. 


the Silli of Timon. (Diog. Laért. as. ‘Hel 
wrote several works, all of which are Jost— 


1. A commentary on Demosthenes’ oration mep 


mapampeoSeias. (Ammon. s. v. öper.) 2. On fic- 


titious stories (mepl Karepevouevav), of which the 


third and eighth books are mentioned. (Ammon. 
s.v. Kavolunors; Anonym. in Vita Arati) 3. A- 
work on proverbs. (Steph. Byz. s. v. Tépwa.) | 


4. A work on Ion, the tragic poet. (Harpocrat. 
s. v. “Iwv.) An Apollonides, without any state- 
ment as to what was his native country, is men- 
tioned by Strabo (vii. p. 809, xi. pp. 523, 528), 


Pliny (A. N. vii. 2), and by the Scholiast on 


Apollonius Rhodius (iv. 983, 1174; comp. ii. 964), 
as the author of a work called mepirAos ts Edpdrns. 


Stobaeus (Florileg. lxvii. 3, 6) quotes some senarii 


from one Apollonides. 

6. An OLYNTHIAN general who used his in- 
fluence at Olynthus against Philip of Macedonia. 
The king, with the assistance of his intriguing 
agents in that town, contrived to induce the people 
to send Apollonides into exile. (Demosth. Philip. 
iil, pp. 125, 128.) Apollonides went to Athens, 
where he was honoured with the civic franchise; 


but being found unworthy, he was afterwards de- 
-prived of it. (Demosth. c. Neaer. p. 1376.) 


7. Sumamed Orapivs or Horapius, wrote a 
work on Egypt, entitled Semenuthi (Seuevovéi), 
and seems also to have composed other works on 
the history and religion of the Egyptians. (Theo- 
phil, Alex. ii. 6; comp. Vossius, de Fist. Graec. 


«ip. 396, ed. Westermann.) 


8. Of Sicyos. When in B.c. 186 the great 


- congress was held at Megalopolis, and king Humenes 


wished to form an alliance with the Achaeans, and. 
offered them a large sum of money as a present 


B with a view of securing their favour, Apollonides 
of Sicyon. strongly opposed the Achaeans’ accepting 


the money, as something unworthy of them, and 
which would expose them to the influence of the 


king. He was supported by some other distin- 


guished Achaeans, and they magnanimously re- 


fused £ accepting the money. (Polyb: xxiii, 8.) At 


this congress -Roman ambassadors also had been 
present, and after their return, Spartan and Achaean 

ambassadors went to Rome, B.C, 185. Among the 
latter was Apollonides, who endeavoured to ex- 


plain to the Roman senate the real state of affairs 
at Sparta, against the Spartan ambassadors, and to 


vindicate the conduct of Philopopemen and the 
Achaeans against _ the charges of the Spartans. 
(Polyb. xxii. 11, 12.) At the outbreak of the 
war between. the Romans and Perseus of Mace- 


-` donia, Apollonides advised his countrymen not to 


oppose the Romans openly, but at the same time 

he censured severely those who were for throwing 

themselves into their hands altogether. (Polyb. 
xxviii. 6.) 


A SPARTAN who was appointed in B. c. 18] 
‘one of the treasurers to check the system of squan- 


dering the public money which had been carried 


-on for some time by Chaeron, a low demagogue. 
As Apollonides was the person whom Chaeron 
had most to fear, he had him assassinated by. his 


emissaries, (Polyb. xxy. 8; CHABRON.) 


10. A Sore philosopher, with whom Cato the 
| y ounger conversed on the subject of suicide shortly |- 
before he committed this act at Utica. (Plut. Cut. | l 

| Me. 65, 66, 69.) na 
ee, SYR ACUSAN, who, during the desnim | 
ce among. his fellow-citizens, 4 in the time of the second i 


the other way, as division on this point would lead 


to inevitable ruin. At the same time, he suggested 


that it would be advantageous to remain faithful 
to the Romans. (Liv. xxiv. 28. jaa 
12, A TRAGIC poet, concerning: whom nothing 


| is known. Two verses of one of his dramas are 
preserved in Clemens of Alexandria (Paedagog. 


iii. 12) and Stobaeus. (Sermon. 76.) [L. 8] 
APOLLO'NIDES (‘AmoAAwrlins). 1. A Greek 


physician and surgeon, was born at Cos, and, like 
many other of his countrymen, went to the court. 
of Persia, under Artaxerxes Longimanus, B. €. 465 
—425. Here he cured Megabyzus, the king’s 


brother-in-law, of a dangerous wound, but was 


afterwards engaged in a sinful and scandalous 


amour with his wife, Amytis, who was herself a 


most profligate woman. For this offence Apollo-. 


nides was given up by Artaxerxes into the hands 


of his mother, Amestris, who tortured him for 
about two months, and at last, upon the death of 
her daughter, ordered him to be buried alive. — 


(Ctesias, De Reb. Pers. §$ 30, 42, Dp. 40, 50, ed. 
po. 

2. Another Greek physician, who must have 
lived i in the first or second century after Christ, as 
he is said by Galen (de Caus. Puls iii, 9, vol. ix. 
pp. 138, 139) to have differed from Archigenes 
respecting the state of the pulse during sleepi. No 
other particulars are known of his history; but he 
is sometimes confounded with Apollonius of Cy- 
prus, a mistake which has arisen from reading 


"Aro\AwviSov instead of "AmoAAwriov in the pas — 
sage of Galen where the latter physician is men- 


tioned. [Apotionrus Cyprivs.] He may perhaps 


be the same person who is mentioned by Artemi- 
dorus: (Oneirocr. iv. 2), and Aëtius (tetrab. ii. 
serm. iv. c. 48. p. 403), in which last passage the 


name is spelled Apolloniades, (Fabricius, Bibl, r 
vol, xiii. p. 74, ed. vet.) [W.A G] 


APOLLONIUS (AmoAAwvuos), historical, Ie | 
The son of Charinus, appointed hy Alexander the ` 
Great, before leaving Egypt, as. governor of the ee 
part of Libya on the “confines of Egypt, B. C.. B8 DUR 
S: Anab, iii. 5; Curtius, iv. 8.) aa 

. A friend of Demetrius, the son. of. Seleuens, ees 
a accompanied: Demetrius when he went to. o oo0 
‘Rome as a hostage, B. c. 175, and supported him: =, oos 
with his advice. Apollonius had been educated. ` 
together with Demetrius, and their two families 
had been long connected by friendship. The fa- >,- 
ther of Apollonius, who bore the same name, had 


possessed great influence with Seleucus, ( Polyb., 


xxxi 19, 21.) 
8 The spokesman of: an embassy sent by Ai 3 
tiochus IV. to Rome, in B. c, 473. -He brought ve 
from his master tribute and rich presents, and re- — 
quested that the senate would renew with Antio- 
chus the alliance which had existed between his: 
| father and the Romans. (Liv. li. 6.) | 
4, Of Clazomenae, was ‘sent, together with | 
“Apollonides, in B. c..170, as ambassador to king — 
| Antiochus after: he had made himself master of i 
Egypt. (Polyb. xxviii. 16.) C 
“5. One of the principal leaders: during the ‘ovale TR 
the slaves in Sicily, which had been brought) ~~ 
o about by one Titus Minnetng; inp. c. 103. The e 
senate sent L. Lucullus with an army against him = 
and hy bribes and the proie of impunity be an, ae 


| APOLLONIUS. CE age 
‘Punic : war, | as to whether they were: to join the 


Carthaginians or the Romans, insisted upon the 
necessity of acting with decision either the one or 
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duced Apollonius to betray the other leaders of 
the insurrection, and to aid the Romans in sup- 


“pressing it. (Diod. xxxvi. Eclog. 1. p. 529, &e.) - 


6. Of Drepanum, a son of Nicon, was a profli- 


.. gate but wealthy person, who had accumulated 

great treasures by robbing orphans of their pro- 
perty, and was spoiled in his turn by Verres. He 
obtained the Roman franchise, and then received 
the Roman name ofA. Clodius. (Cic. iz. Verr. iv. 
17; Quintil. ix. 2. $ 52.) | 

7. A tyrant of a town in Mesopotamia called 
Zenodotia, which was destroyed by M. Crassus 
in B. œ 54, because 100 Roman soldiers had 
been put to death there. (Plut. Crass. 17; Pseudo- 
Appian, Parth. p.27, ed. Schweigh.) [L. 5.] 
-APOLLONIUS (’ArodAdvuos), literary. 1. 
Of AcHARNAB, a Greek. writer, the author of a 


work on the festivals. (Tico) éopróv; Harpocrat. 


s. vù. wéehavos, TIvavdWia, Kadneta; Phot. s. v. 
USpopopla.) oe ; 
2. Of ALABANDA, surnamed ó MaAaxdés, was 
some years older than Apollonius Molon, with 
whom he has sometimes been confounded. He 
-was a rhetorician, and went from Alabanda to 
Rhodes, where he taught rhetoric. (Strab. xiv. 
p. 655.) Scaevola in his praetorship saw him and 
‘spoke with him in Rhodes. He was a very dis- 
tinguished teacher of rhetoric, and used to ridicule 
and despise philosophy. (Cic. de Orat. i. 17.) 
` Whenever he found that a pupil had no talent for 
oratory, he dismissed him, and advised him to ap- 


_ ply to what he thought him fit for, although by 


retaining him he might have derived pecuniary 

advantages. (Cic. de Orat. i. 28; comp. Spalding, 
. ad Quintil, i. p.480, ii. p. 453, iv. p. 562; Clinton, 
SPEE vol, ii. p. 147, &e.) 


08, Of ALABANDA, surnamed Molon, likewise a 


_rhetorician, who left his country and went to 
: Rhodes (Strabo, xiv. p. 655); but he appears to 
have also taught rhetoric at Rome for some time, as. 
Cicero, who calls him a great pleader in the courts 
of justice and a great teacher, states that, in B. c. 
88, he received instructions. from him at Rome. 
(Cic. Brut. 89.) In B: c. 81, when Sulla was dic- 
tator, Apollonius came to Rome as ambassador of 
the Rhodians, on which occasion Cicero again be- 
nefited by his instructions. (Brat. 90.) Four 
years later, when Cicero returned from Asia, he 
staid for some time in Rhodes, and had an oppor- 
tunity of admiring the practical eloquence of Apol- 
lonius in the courts as well as his skill in teaching. 
(Brut. 91.) Apollonius is also called a distin- 
guished writer, but none of his works has come 
down to us. They appear however to have treated 
on rhetorical subjects, and on the Homeric poems, 
(Phoebam. i. p. 98; Porphyr. Quaest. Homeric. p. 
10.) Josephus (e. Apion, ii. 36) mentions some 
work of his in which he spoke against the Jews. 
Julius Caesar was also one of his disciples. (Plut. 
- Cues. 3; Suet. Caes. 4; comp. Cic. ad Att. ii: 1, 
‘Brut. 10, de Invent. i. 56; Plut, Cie. 4; Quintil, 
Tie 8 105 Rite GiB hye ee ie 
4 Of ApuronisiAs in Cilicia, is called by Sui- 
das a high priest and an historian. He is said to 
have written a work on the town of Tralles, a se- 
_ cond on Orpheus and his mysteries, and a third on 
the history of Caria (Kaputd), of which the eigh- 
-teenth book is. mentioned, and which is often re- 
ferred to by Stephanus of Byzantium. (s. ov. Bdp- 
yara, Xpuoaopls, “Ayxupa, XwAdy rexos; Etym, 


M. sev. "Apmagos, &e) 


© APOLLONIUS. 


l 8. The son of ArcaeBULUS, Archebius, or An- 


chibius, was like his father an eminent grammarian 
of Alexandria, He lived about the time of Au- 
gustus, and was the teacher of Apion, while he 
himself had been a pupil of the school of Didymus. 


| This is the statement of Suidas, which Villoison 
has endeavoured *to confirm. 


7 Other critics, as 
Ruhnken, believe that Apollonius lived after the 


time of Apion, and that our Apollonius in his Ho- 
| meric Lexicon made use of a similar work written 


by Apion. This opinion seems indeed to be the 
more probable of the two; but, however this may 
be, the Homeric Lexicon of Apollonius to the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, which is still extant, is to us a 
valuable and instructive relic of antiquity, if we 
consider the loss of so many other works of the 
same kind. It is unfortunately, however, very 
much interpolated, and must be used with great 
caution. The first edition of it was published by 
Villoison from a MS. of St. Germain belonging to 
the tenth century. (Paris, 1773, 2 vols. fol., with 
valuable prolegomena and a Latin translation. It 
was reprinted in the same year at Leipzig, in 2 
vols. 4to.) H. Tollius afterwards published a new 
edition with some additional notes, but without Vil- 


Joison’s prolegomena and translation. (Lugd. Bat. 
1788, 8vo.) Bekker’s is a very useful edition, Ber- 


lin, 1833, 8vo. This Apollonius is probably the 
same as the one who wrote explanations of expres- 
sions peculiar to Herodotus. (Etymol. M. s. vv. 
Kwpds and copiaris.) | | 

_ 6. Of Ascaton, an historian. (Steph. Byz. s. v. 
"AoKaArey,) | | | 


7. Of ATHENS, a sophist and rhetorician, lived 


in the time of the emperor Severus, and was ¢ 


pupil of Adrianus. He distinguished himself by 
his forensic eloquence, and taught rhetoric at. 


Athens at the same time with Heracleides. He 
was appointed by the emperor to the chair of poli- 
tical eloquence, with a salary of one talent. He 
held several high offices in his native place, and 
distinguished himself no less as a statesman and 
diplomatist than as a rhetorician. His declama- 
tions are said to have excelled those of many of 


his predecessors in dignity, beauty, and propriety ; 


but he was often vehement and rythmical. (Phi- 
lostr. Wit, Soph. ii. 20; Eudoc. p. 57, &e.) 

3. Of ATHENS, a son of Sotades, wrote a work 
on the obscene poetry of his father, (Athen. xiv. 
p. 620; SOTADES.) | | 

9, Surnamed *ArraAevs, the author of a work 
on dreams. (Artemid. Oneir. i. 34, ii, 28.) 

10. The son of CHAERIS, a Greek writer, who 
is referred to by the Scholiast. on Aristophanes 
(Fesp. 1281), and the Venetian Scholiast on Ho- 
mer. {ZL iii. 448; comp. Fabric. Bibl. Grace. iv. 
p. 275.) l | 
- 11. Of Cuarcanox or Chalcis, or, according to 
Dion Cassius (lxxi. 35) of Nicomedia, was invited 


by the emperor Antonius Pius to come to Rome, 
for the purpose of instructing his son Marcus in 


philosophy. (Capitolin. Antonin. Pixs, 10; M. An- 


tonin. de Rebus suis, 1.83 Lucian, Demon, 31; 


comp. Fabric. Bibl. Graec. iit. p. 539.) 


12. A freedman. of Crassus, to whom he was 
much attached. He afterwards became a useful » 


friend of Cicero’s, and served in the army of J. Cae- 
sar in the Alexandrine war, and also followed him 


into Spain. He was a man of great diligence and 
learning, and anxious to write a history of the ex- 
| ploits of Caesar. For this reason Cicero gave him. 
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Rome in the reign of Commodus. 


called Bruchium or Myvpovyetov, 


= APOLLONIUS. 


-avery flattering letter of recommendation to Cae- 1 


sar, (Cic. ad Famil xiii. 6:) 


been bishop of Ephesus, and to have lived about 
the year a. D. 192. He wrote a work exposing 
the errors and the conduct of the Christian sect 


~ called Cataphryges, some fragments of which are 


preserved in Eusebius. (Hist, Hecles. v. 18, 21.) 
Tertullian defended the sect of the Montanists 
against this Apollonius, and the seventh book of 
his work wepl éxordoews was especially directed 
against Apollonius. (Auctor Praedestinati, ec. 26, 
27,68; Cave, Hist. Lit. i. p. 58; Fabric. Bibl. 
Graec Tiin. 164.) l ' 

© l4. A CHRISTIAN, who suffered martyrdom at 
He is said to 
have been a Roman senator. At his trial he made 


- a. beantiful defence of Christianity in the Roman 


senate, which was afterwards translated into Greek 


-and inserted by Eusebius in his history of the 


Martyrs, but is now lost. (Hieronym. £pist. 84, 
Catalog. 42, 53; Euseb. Hist. Eccles. v. 21.) Ni- 
cephorus (iv. 26) confounds the martyr Apollonius 
with Apollonius the writer against the Cataphryges. 


(Cave, Hist. Lit. i, p. 58; Fabric. Bibl. Grace. vii. 


p. 163.) 
15. Sumamed Cronos, a native of Iassus in 
Caria, was a philosopher of the Megarian school, a 
pupil of Eubulides, and teacher of the celebrated 


Diodorus, who received from his master the surnanie 


Cronos. (Strab. xiv. p. 658; Diog. Laért. ii. 111.) 


16. Surnamed Dyscoxos, that is, the ill-tem- 


= pered, was a son of Mnesitheus and Ariadne, and 
born at Alexandria, where he flourished in the 
- reigns of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius, He was 
one of the most renowned grammarians of his 
time, partly on account of his numerous and ex- 
cellent works, and partly on account of his son, 

` Aelius Herodian, who had been educated by him, . 


and. was as great a grammarian as himself, 


- Apollonius is said to have been so poor, that he 
- was obliged to write on shells, as he had no means 


of procuring the ordinary writing materials; and 
this poverty created that state of mind to which 
he owed the surname of Dyscolos. He lived and 
was buried in that part of Alexandria which was 
| But, unless he is. 
confounded with Apollonius of Chalcis, he also 
spent some time at Rome, where he attracted the 
attention of the emperor M. Antoninus, . | 

Apollonius and his son are called by Priscian in 
several passages the greatest ofall grammarians, and 
he declares, that it was only owing to the assistance 
which he derived from their works that he was 


enabled to undertake his task. (Priscian, Praef. 
ad libb. i. and vi. viii. p. 833, ix. init. and p. 941.) 


He was the first who reduced grammar to anything 


like a system, and is therefore called by Priscian. 


“orammaticorum princeps.” A list of his works, 


most of which are lost, is given by Suidas, and a 


more complete one in Fabricius. (Bibl. Graec. vi. 


pe 272, &e.) We confine ourselves here to those 
which are still extant. | 

- Ad'you pepoy, “de Constructione Orationis,” or 
“de Ordinatione sive Constructione Dictionum,” 
in four books. The first edition of this work is the | 
Aldine. (Venice, 1495, fol.) A much better one, 
> with a Latin translation and notes, was published. 
-by Fr. Sylburg, Frankf. 1590, 4to. The last edi- 
tion, which was greatly corrected by the assistance | 


l. Mep} ouvrdtews rod 


APOLLONIUS. 


first edited by I. Bekker in the Museum, Antig. Stud. 
Berlin, 1814, 8yo. 3. Tep) ovvSécuwr, “de Con- 
junetionibus,” and 4. Mep émipinudrwr, “de 


‘i. 2, Berlin, 1811, 8vo., and afterwards separately, 


ii. p. 477, &e. E l 

_Among the works ascribed to Apollonius by — 
Suidas there is one wep) kareyevouévns ioropias, — 
on fictitious or forged histories. «It is generally 
believed that the work of one Apollonius, which 
was published together with Antoninus Liberalis 
by Xylander, under the title “Historiae Commen- 
titiae,” (Basel, 1568, 8vo.,) is the same as the 
work ascribed by Suidas to Apollonius Dyscolos; 
and Meursius and subsequently L. H. Teucher 


Adverbiis,” are both printed in Bekker’s Anecdot, 


‘published the work with the name of Apollonius — 


Dyscolos. This work thus edited three times is a 
collection of wonderful phenomena of nature, ga- 
thered from the works of Aristotle, Theophrastus, — 
and others. Now this is something very different — 
from what the title of the work mentioned by 
Suidas would Jead us to expect; that title can mean - 
nothing else than, that Apollonius Dyscolos wrote 
a work which was an exposition of certain errors 
or forgeries which had crept into history. Phlegon, 
moreover, quotes from the work of Apollonius 
Dyscolos passages which are not to. be found in 
the one which Meursius and others ascribe to him. . 
(Phlegon, ec. 11, 13,17.) The conclusion’ there- 
fore must be, that the work of Apollonius Dyscolos 
mepl rkarepevouévns ioropias is lost, and that the | 
one which has been mistaken for it belongs to an — 
Apollonius who is otherwise unknown. (Wester- _ 
mann, Seriptores Rerum mirabil. p. 20, &c., where. 
the work of the unknown Apollonius is also incor- | 
porated, pp. 103—116.) a 
17. A native of Eayrr, a writer who is refer- 
red to by Theophilus Antiochenus (ad Awtolye. iii. 
pp. 127, 186, 139) as an authority respecting va- 
rious opinions upon the age of the world. Whether 
he is the same as the Apollonius from whom Athe- | 
naeus (v. p. 191) quotes a passage concerning the 
symposia of the ancient Egyptians, is uncertain. | 
The number of persons of the name of Apollonius, 
who were natives of Egypt, is so great, that unless 
some other distinguishing epithet is added, it is. 
impossible to say who they were. An Apollonius, 


‘an Egyptian, is mentioned as a soothsayer, who 


prophesied the death of Caligula. (Dion Cass. 
18. aca Emograprnus (eiSoypddes), a 
writer referred to by the Scholiast on Pindar. 
(Pyth. ii. 1) respecting a contest in which Hiero.. 
won the prize. Some writers have thought he was 
a poet, but from the Etymol, M, (s. v: <iod€a) it 
is probable that he was some learned grammarian. 
19. Of Laopicua, is said to have written five 
books on astrology (astrologia apolelesmatica) in 
which he accused the Egyptians of various astro- 
‘nomical errors. (Paulus Alex. Praef. ad Isagog.) 
In the royal library of Paris there exists a MS. 
containing “ Apotelesmata” of one Apollonius, —. 
which Fabricius believes to be the work of Apollo- — 
mus of Laodicea.: E eee re ee - 5 
20. Of Mynpus, lived at the time of Alexander 
‘the Great, and was particularly skilled in explain- _ 


‘ing nativities.. He professed to have learned. aes 
„his art from the Chaldeans. (Senec. Quaest. Nat. = 


of four new MSS., is I. Bekker’s, Berlin, 1817, 8vo. 
| | 2a epl ayrwveutas, “ de Pronomine liber,” was > 

(13. A CHRISTIAN writer, whose parents and. 

country are unknown, but who is believed to have 


vi. 8 and 17.) His statements respecting the a ay 


940° APOLLONIUS. 


= certain.. 


nus bya concubine, He died at Athens in the 

_seventicth year of his'age, (Philostr. Vit. Seph. 
Hi, 19, 26. § 2; Eudoe. p. 66.) 
22, Percarus. See below. 

_ 93, Ruoprus, was, according to Suidas and his 

Greek anonymous biographers, the son of Silleus 


(comp. Strab. xiv. p. 655) in the phyle Ptolemais, 
whereas Athenaeus (vii. p. 283) and Aelian 
(fist. An. xv. 23) describe him as a native or, at 
least, as a citizen of Naucratis.. He appears to 


Ptolemy Euergetes, that is, about B. c. 235, and 
his most active period falls in the reign of Ptolemy 
Philopator (B. c. 221—204) and of Ptolemy Epi- 
phanes, (B: o. 204—181.) In his youth he was 
Instructed by Callimachus, but afterwards we find 
a bitter enmity existing between them. The 
cause of this hatred has been explained by various 
‘suppositions; the most probable of which seems to 


` to imitate them, offended Callimachus, or perhaps 
even expressed contempt for his poetry. The love 
of Apollonius for the ancient epic poetry was in- 


; -an epic- poem. on the expedition of the Argonauts. 


the approbation of the audience. 
this may in part have been the imperfect character 
of the poem itself, which was only a youthful at- 


_trigues of the other Alexandrine poets, and above 
all of Callimachus, for Apollonius was in some de- 
gree opposed to the taste which then prevailed at 
Alexandria in regard to poetry. Apollonius was 
deeply hurt at this failure, and it is not impro- 
bable that the bitter epigram on Callimachus which 
‘is still extant (Anthol. Graec. xi. 275) was written 
at that time. Callimachus in return wrote an in- 
vective-poem called “ Ibis,” against Apollonius, of 
the nature of which we may form some idea from 
Ovid’s imitation of it ina poem of the same name. 


dally inv. 105. Disheartened by these circum- 
-stances Apollonius left Alexandria and went to 


hig. poem, and read it to the Rhodians, who re- 
-ceived it with great approbation. At the same 
time he delivered lectures on rhetoric, and his re- 
putation soon rose to such a height, that the Rho- 


21. Of Navcraris, a pupil of Adrianus and | 
` Chrestus, taught rhetoric at Athens. He was an 
opponent of Heracleides, and with the assistance 
of his associates he succeeded in expelling him 
from his chair. He cultivated chiefly political 
- oratory, and used to spend a great deal of time 
upon preparing his speeches in retirement. His 
moral conduct is censured, as he had a son Rufi- 


or Illeus and Rhode, and born at Alexandria 


have been born in the first half of the reign of 


be, that Apollonius, in his love of the simplicity of 
-the ancient poets of Greece and in his endeavour 


= deed so great, and had such fascinations for him, 
- that even when a youth (760s) he began himself 


When at last the work was completed, he read it. 
in public at Alexandria, but it did not meet with: 
The cause of 


tempt ; but it was more especially owing to the in- 


Callimachus, moreover, expressed his enmity in 
other poems also, and in his hymn to Apollo there 
-occur several hostile allusions to Apollonius, espe- 


Rhodes, which was then one of the great seats of 

Greek Titerature and learning.. Here he revised | of - 
hig pi edition of the Argonautica is that of Florence, 

(1496, 4to by J. Lascaris, which contains the 


dians honoured him with their franchise and other | 


l roion 


a Rhodian, and the surname Rhodius has at all 


Notwithstanding these distinctions, however, he 
afterwards returned to Alexandria, but it is un- 
known whether he did so of his own accord, or in 
consequence of an invitation. He is said to have 
now read his revised poem to the Alexandrines, 
who were so delighted with it, that he at once rose 
to the highest degree of fame and popularity.. Ac- 


comets, which Seneca has preserved, are ‘sufficient | distinctions. Apollonius now regarded himself as 
-to shew that his works were of great importance for 
astronomy. Whether he is the same as Apollo- 
"nius, a grammarian of Myndus, who is mentioned 
by Stephanus Byzantius (s, v. Mdév8os), is un- 


times been the name by which he has been dis- 
| tinguished from other persons of the same name. 


cording to Suidas, Apollonius succeeded Eratos-_ 


thenes as chief librarian of the museum at Alexan- 
dria, m the reign of Ptolemy Epiphanes, about 
B. c. 194. Further particulars about his life are 
not mentioned, but it is probable that he held his 
office in the museum until his death, and one of 
his biographers states, that he was buried in the 
same tomb with Callimachus. l 

As regards the poem on the expedition of the 
Argonauts (Argonautica), which consists of four 
books and is still extant, Apollonius collected his 
materials from the rich libraries of Alexandria, and 
his scholiasts are always anxious to point out the 
sources from which he derived this or that account. 
The poem gives a straightforward and simple de- 
scription of the adventure, and in a tone which is. 
equal throughout. The episodes, which are not 


scriptions of countries, are sometimes very beautiful, 
and give life and colour to the whole poem. The 
character of Jason, although he is the hero of the 
poem, is not sufficiently developed to win the in- 


moderation. The language is an imitation of that 
of Homer, but it is more brief and concise, and has 
all the symptoms of something which is studied 
and not natural to the poet. The Argonautica, in 


notwithstanding its many resemblances, a contrast 
with the natural and easy flow of the Homeric 
poems. On its appearance the work seems to have 
made a great sensation, for even contemporaries, 


= 


numerous and contain particular mythuses or de- 


terest of the reader. The character of Medeia, on the | . 
other hand, is beautifully drawn, and the gradual 
growth of her love is described with a truly artistic | 


short, is a work of art and labour, and thus forms, » 


such as Charon, wrote commentaries upon it. Our 


present Scholia are abridgements of the commen- 
taries of Lucillus of Tarrha, Sophocles, and Theon, 
all of whom seem to have lived before the Christian 
era. One Hirenaeus is also mentioned as having 
written a critical and exegetical commentary on 
the Argonautica. (Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. i. 
1299, ii. 127, 1015.) The common Scholia on 
Apollonius are called the Florentine Scholia, be- 
cause they were first published at Florence, and to 
distinguish them from the Paris Scholia, which 
were first published in Schaefer’s edition of the 
Argonautica, and consist chiefly of verbal explana- 
tions and criticisms. Among the Romans the 


Argonautica was much read, and P. Terentius — 


Tarro Atacinus acquired great reputation by his 
translation of it. (Quintil. x. 1. § 87.) The Ar- 


tasius I, one Marianus made a Greek paraphrase. 


of Apollonius’ poem in 5608 iambics. ‘The first 


Scholia. The next is the Aldine (Venice, 1581, 


8vo.), which is little more than a reprint of the 
Florentine edition, The first really critical edition 


EES 


| gonautica of Valerius Flaccus is a free imitation — 
| of the poem of Apollonius. In the reign of Anas- 


C APOLON 


15 MSS., the Scholia, and short note. 
Besides the Argonautica and epigrams (Antonin. 


Callimachus, Apollonius wrote several other works 
which are now lost. Two of them, Tlep) "ApyiAd- 
xov (Athen. x. p. 451) and pds Znvddorov (Schol. 
Venet. ad Hom. Il. xiii. 657), were probably gram- 
matical works, and the latter may have had 
reference to the recension of the Homeric poems 
by Zenodotus, for the Scholia on Homer occasion- 
ally refer to Apollonius. A third class of Apol- 
lonius’ writings were his «rises, that is, poems on 
the origin or foundation of several towns. These 
poems were. of an historico-epical character, and 
most of them seem to have been written in hexa- 
meter verse. The following are known: 1. ‘Pédou 
xtlows, of which one line and a half are preserved 
in Stephanus of Byzantium (s. v. Awriov), and to 
which we have perhaps to refer the statements 
contained in the Scholiast on Pindar. (OL vii. 86 ; 
Pyth. iv. 67.) 2. Navxpdérews xrlois, of which 
six lines are preserved in Athenaeus. (vii. p. 283, 
&c.; comp. Aclian, Hist. An. xv. 23.) 3. "AAetav- 
Spelas krisis. (Schol. ad Nicand. Ther. 11.) 4. 
Kadvou «riots, (Parthen. Erot. ] and 11.) 5. Kvi- 
dys etiows, (Steph. Byz. s. v. Yuerypios.) Whether 
the last three were like the first two in verse or 
prose is uncertain, as no fragments are extant. 
6. Kavoròs, which may likewise have been an 
account of the foundation of Canopus. It was 


written in verse, and consisted of at least two 


books. Two choliambie lines of it are extant. 
(Steph. Byz. s. ww. Xwoa, KdpivGos.) (Compare 
E. Gerhard, Lectianes Apollonianae, Leipzig, 1816, 
8vo.; Weichert, Ueber das Leben und Gedicht des 
Apollonius von Rhodus, Meissen, 1821, 8vo.) | 

24, A SYRIAN, a platonic philosopher, who lived 
about the time of Hadrian, and who had inserted 
in his works an oracle which promised to Hadrian 


the government of the Roman world. (Spartian. 


Hadr: 2.) ` | 
25. Tyangus. See below. | 
26. Of Tyra, a stoic philosopher, who lived in 
the reign of Ptolemy Auletes, is mentioned by 
Diogenes Laërtius (vii. 1, 2, 24, and 28) as the 
author of a work on Zeno, Strabo (xvi. p. 757) 
E mentions a work of his which he calls mivat rõv 
e ard Zyjvavos piordpeov ral räv BiSriwv, and 


which appears to have been a short survey of the. 
philosophers and their writings from the time of 
Zeno, Whether this Apollonius is the same as | 


the one who wrote a work on female philosophers 


- (Phot. Cod. 161), or as the author of the chronolo- 
‘gical work (xpoviec) of which Stephanus Byzan- 
tius (s. v. Xadnrépiov) quotes the fourth book, 


cannot be decided. 


Christian of the name of Symposius. About the 


year A. pd. 1500, the romance was put into so 


is that of Brunck. (Argentorat, 1780, in 4to. and 
-8yo.) The edition of Beck (Leipzig, 1797, 8vo.) 
-is incomplete, and the only volume which appeared 
of it contains the text, with a Latin translation 
and a few critical notes. G. Schaefer published 
an edition (Leipz. 1810—13, 2 vols. 8vo.), which | 

is an improvement upon that of Brunck, and is the. 
first in which the Paris Scholia are printed. The 
best edition is that of Wellauer, Leipzig, 1828, | 
2 vols. 8vo., which contains the various readings of 


Lib, 23), of which we possess only the one on 


: dec Re ot ee ee Comics ta that: 
27. King of Tyre, is the hero of a Greck ro- 
mance, the author of which is unknown. Barth 

. (Adversar. lviii. 1) thought that the author was a 


“EES APOELONTUS? o 
called political verse by Constantinus or Gabriel 
-Contianus, and was printed at Venice, 1603, 4to. 
A Latin translation had been published before that 
time by M. Velserus, under the title, “ Narratio. 


| eorum quae acciderunt Apollonio Tyrio,” Aug. 


Vindel 1595, 4to. During the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries this romance was very popular, 
and was translated into most of the European lan- 
guages. re ee ee ee 
APOLLO’NIUS, surnamed PERGAEUS, from 
Perga in Pamphylia, his native city, a mathemati- 
cian educated at Alexandria under the successors 
of Euclid. He was born in the reign of Ptolemy 
Kuergetes (Eutoc. Comm, in Ap. Con. lib. i.), and 
died under Philopator, who reigned B.c. 222—_ 
205. (Hephaest. ap- Phot. cod: exc.) He was, 
therefore, probably about 40 years younger than. _ 
Archimedes. . His geometrical works were held in 


‘such esteem, that they procured: for him the ap-. 


pellation of the Great Geometer. (Eutoe. J. e) 
He is also mentioned by Ptolemy as an astronomer, 
aud is said to have been called by the sobriquet of 
e, from his fondness for observing the moon, the — 
shape of which was supposed to resemble. that 
letter. His most important work, the only con- 


siderable one which has come down to our time, © 


was a treatise on Conie Sections in eight books. 
Of these the first four, with the commentary of 


‘Eutocius, are extant in Greek ; and all but the — 


eighth in Arabic. The eighth book seems to have 
been lost before the date of the Arabic versions. 
We have also introductory lemmata to all the ` 
eight, by Pappus. The first four books probably 
contain little more than the substance of what 
former geometers had done ; they treat of the de- 


finitions and elementary properties of the conic 


sections, of their diameters, tangents, asymptotes, | 
mutual intersections, &c. But Apollonius seems 
to lay claim to originality in most of what follows.. 
(See the introductory epistle to the first book.) 
The fifth treats of the longest and shortest right 
lines (in other words the normals) which can be 
drawn from a given point to the curve. The sixth ` 
of the equality and similarity of conic sections; 
and the seventh relates chiefly to their diameters, 
and rectilinear figures described upon them. < 

We learn from Eutocius (Comm. in lib. i.) that. 


Heraclius in his life of Archimedes accused. Apol- - i 


lonius of having appropriated to himself in this 
work the unpublished discoveries of that great 
mathematician; however this may have been, 


there is truth in the reply quoted by the same 


author from Geminus: that neither Archimedes — 
nor Apollonius pretended to have invented this . 
branch of Geometry, but that Apollonius had in-. 
troduced a real improvement into it. For whereas 


Archimedes, according to the ancient method, con- 


sidered only the section of a right cone by a plane 
perpendicular to its side, so that the species of the 
curve depended upon the angle of the cone ; Apol- 
lonius took a more general view, conceiving the 

curve to be produced by the intersection of any 
plane with a cone generated by a right line passing — 
always through the citewmference of a fixed circle — 
and any fixed point. The principal edition of the. 


‘/Memus (Venice, 1537), and by Commandine 


Halley,“ Apoll. Perg. Conic. lib, 

| vili., &e.,”” Oxon. 1710, fol. The eighth book isa > 
| conjectural restoration founded on the introductory =. 
lemmata of Pappus.. The first four books were = ž = 
| translated into Latin, and published by J. Bapt, 


APOLLONIUS. 


BAD N APOLLONIUS. 
(Bologna, 1566). The 5th, 6th, anà. Th were 
translated from an Arabic manuscript in the 
Medicean library by Abraham Echellensis and 
Borelli, and edited in Latin (Florence, 1661); and 
by Ravius (Kilonii, 1669). 

-Apollonius was the author of several wile: 
| works, The following are deseribed by Pappus in 
the 7th book of his Mathematical Collections:— _ 

Mep. Adyou "Amorouns and Yep! Xwplov Aro- 
Touts, in which it was shewn how to draw a line 
through a given point so as to cut segments from 
two given lines, Ist. in a given ratio, 2nd. contain- 
ing a given rectangle. 

OF the first of “these an Arabic version is still 
extant, of which a translation was edited by Hal- 


Fines was of noble ancestry, and claimed 
kindred with the founders of the city of Tyana. 


incarnation of the god Proteus, or refer it, with 
Tillemont, to demoniac: al agency. At the age of 
fourteen he was placed under the care of Euthy de- 
mus, a rhetorician of Tarsus; but, being disgusted 
at the luxury of the inhabitants, he obtained leave 


pouring town of Aegae. Here he is said to have 


Epicurean, and Peripatetic philosophy, and ended 
by giving his preference to the Pythagorean, in 
which he had been trained by Euxenus of Hera- 
| clea. (Phil. i. 7.) Immediately, as if the idea of 


Aollaiins,: according to the narrative of his 


We need. not stop to dispute the other story of the . 


of his father and instructor to retire to the neigh- 


| studied the whole circle of the Platonic, Sceptic, 


ley, with a conjectural restoration of the second. 
(Oxon. 1706.) | T 
Tlept Awpiouévns Touñs. To find a point ina 
given straight line such, that the rectangle of its 
distances from two given points in the same should 
fulfil certain conditions. (See Pappus, & e) A 
solution of this problem was published by Robt. 
Simson. Mep Torov "EmréSav, “ A Treatise 
in two books on Plane Loci Restored by Robt. 
Simson,” Glasg, 1749. l 
Tepl’ Eraar, i in which it was proposed to draw 
a circle fulfilling any three of the conditions of 
passing through one or more of three given 
points, and touching one or more of three given 
circles and three given straight lines. Or, which 
is the same thing, to draw a circle touching three 
given circles whose radii may have any magnitude, 
including zero and infinity. (Ap. de Tactionibus 
quae supers., ed. J. G. Camerer.” Goth. et Amst. 
1795, 8vo.) 
Trep) Neúgewv, To draw through a given point 
a right line so that a given. portion of it should be 


‘intercepted between two given right lines. (Re- 


stored by. S. Horsley, Oxon. 1770.) 

Proclus, in his commentary on Euclid, mentions 
two treatises, De Cochlea and De Perturbutis 
Rationibus: | 

Ptolemy (Magn. Const. lib. xii. init.) refers to 

| Apoll onius for the demonstration of certain pro- 
Po relative to the stations and. retrogradations 
of the planets. — 

oan in his commentary on the Dimensio 
Circuli of Archimedes, mentions an arithmetical 
work called "Qxurd6o0r, (see Wallis, Op. vol. iii, 
p. 559,) which is supposed to be referred to ina 
fragment of the 2nd book of Pappus, edited by 
Wallis. (Op, vol. iii. p. 597.) (Montucla, Hist, 
des Mathém. vol. i.; Halley, Praef. ad Ap. Conie. 
Wenrich, de auct. Graec. versionibus et comment. 

_ Syriaets, Arab. Armen. Persicisque, Lips. 1842; 
` Pope Blount, Censur. Celeb. Auth.) [W. F. D.] 
© APOLLONIUS TYANAEUS (AroaAadvios 


-Tvavaīos), a Pythagorean philosopher, born at 
~ Tyana in Cappadocia about four years before the 
~ Christian era. Much of bis reputation is to be | 
attributed to the belief in his magical or super- | 


~~ natural powers, and the parallel which modern and 
ancient writers have attempted to draw between 
his character and supposed miracles, and those of 


the Author of our religion. His life by Philostratus 


-o isa mass of | jncongruities and fables : whether it 


ve contents of the work itself. 


_ ave any groundwork of historical truth, and whe- | 

` ther it were written wholly or partly with a eon- f 
troversial aim, are questions we shall be better } 
prepared to discuss after giving an account of the | 


treading in the footsteps of Pythagoras had seized 


him in his earliest youth, he began to exercise 
himself in the severe asceticism of the sect; ab- 
stained from animal food and woollen. clothing, 
foreswore wine and the company of women, suk | 
fered his hair to grow, and betook himself to the 
temple of Aesculapius at Aegae, who was supposed 
to regard him with peculiar favour. He was re- 
{ called to Tyana, in the twentieth year of his age, 
| by his father’s death: after dividing his inherit- 
ance with a brother whom he is said to have re- 
claimed from dissolute living, and giving the greater 
part of what remained to his poorer relatives (Phil. 
i. 13), he returned to the discipline of Pythagoras, 
and for five years preserved the mystic silence, 

during which alone the secret truths of phil osophy 
were disclosed. At the end of the five years, he 
travelled in Asia Minor, going from city to city, 
and everywhere disputing, like Pythagoras, upon 
divine rites. There is a blank in his biography, 
at this period of his life, of about twenty years, 


during which we must suppose the same employ- 


ment to have continued, unless indeed we have 
reason to suspect that the received date of his birth | 
has been anticipated twenty years. He was he. 


tween forty and fifty years old when he set out on 


his travels to the east; and here Philostr: atus. 


sends forth his hero on a voyage of discovery, in 
which we must þe content rapidly to follow him. 
From Aegae he went to Nineveh, where he met 
Damis, the future chronicler of his actions, and, 
proceeding on his route to India, he discoursed at 
Babylon with Bardanes, the Parthian king, and 
consulted the magi and Brahmins, who were sup- 
posed to have imparted to him some theurgic se- 
crets. He next visited Taxila, the capital of 


Phraortes, an Indian prince, where he met Iarchas, — 


the chief of the Brahmins, and disputed with In- 
dian Gymnosophists already versed in Alexandrian 


philosophy. (Phil. iii. 51.) This eastern journey 
lasted five years : at its conclusion, he returned to — 
the Ionian cities, where we first hear of his pre- 
tensions to miraculous power, founded, as it would 


seem, on the possession of some divine knowledge 
derived from the east. If it be true that the 


honours of a god were decreed to him at this- 


period of his life, we are of course led to suspect 


| some collusion with the priests (iv. 1), who are 
said to have referred the sick to him for relief. 
“From Jonia he crossed over into Greece (iv. 11), 


visited the temples and oracles which lay in his 


way, everywhere disputing about religion, and 


assuming the authority of a divine legislator. At 
the Eleusinian mysteries he was rejected as a ma- 


gician, and did not obtain admission. to them until i 


i 
i 
ae 
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a later period of his life: the same cause excluded | Rhodes, and Crete, laid claim to the honour of. 


him at the cave of Trophonius (from whence he 
pretended to have obtained the sacred books of. 


Pythagoras), and which he entered by force. (viii 
19.) After visiting Lacedaemon, Corinth, and the 
other towns of Greece, he bent his course towards 
Rome, and arrived there just after an edict against 
magicians had been issued by Nero. He was im- 
mediately brought before Telesinus the consul, and 


- Tigellinus, the favourite of the emperor, the first of 


whom dismissed him, we are told, from the love of 
philosophy, and the latter from the fear of a magic 
power, which could make the letters vanish from 
the indictment. On his acquittal, he went to 
Spain, Africa, and Athens, where, on a second ap- 
plication, he was admitted to the mysteries; and 


from Athens proceeded to Alexandria, where Ves- 
- pasian, who was maturing his revolt, soon saw the 


use which might be made of such an ally. The 
story of their meeting may be genuine, and is cer- 


_ tainly curious as exhibiting Apollonius in the third 


of the threefold characters assumed by Pythagoras 


_—philosopher, mystic, and politician. Vespasian 


was met at the entrance of the city by a body of 
magistrates, praefects and philosophers, and hastily 
asked whether the Tyanean was among the num- 
ber. Being told that he was philosophizing in the 
Serapeum, he proceeded thither, and begged Apol- 
lonius to make him emperor: the philosopher re- 
plied that “he had already done so, in praying the 
gods for a just and venerable sovereign ;” upon 
which Vespasian declared that he resigned himself 
entirely into his hands. A council of philosophers 
was forthwith held, including Dio and Euphrates, 
Stoics in the emperor’s train, in which the ques- 


tion was formally debated, Euphrates protesting 
against the ambition of Vespasian and the base 


subserviency of Apollonius, and advocating the 


restoration of a republic. (v. 31.) This dispute 
laid the foundation of a lasting quarrel between 


the two philosophers, to which Philostratus often 


alludes. The last journey of Apollonius was to 


Ethiopia, whence he returned to settle in the Ionian 
cities, The same friendship which his father had 
shewn was continued towards him by the emperor 
Titus, who is said to have invited him to Argos in 
Cilicia, and to have obtained a promise that he 
would one day visit Rome. On the accession of 
Domitian, Apollonius endeavoured to excite the pro- 
vinces of Asia Minor against the tyrant. An order 
was sent to bring him to Rome, which he thought 


“proper to anticipate by voluntarily surrendering 


himself, to avoid bringing suspicion on his compa- 
nions. On being conducted into the emperor’s 
presence, his prudence deserted him: he launched 
forth into the praise of Nerva, and was hurried to 
prison, loaded with chains. The charges against 
him resolved themselves into three heads—the 
singularity of his dress and appearance, his being 


worshipped as a god, and his sacrificing a child 
with Nerva for an augury. As destruction seemed | 


impending, it was a time to display his miraculous 


powers: he vanished from his persecutors; and | 


after appearing to Darins at Puteoli at the same 


hour he disappeared from Rome, he passed over. 
Into Greece, where he remained two years, having | 
given out that the emperor had publicly acquitted - 
‘him. The last years of his life were probably 


spent at Ephesus, where he is said to have pro- 


claimed the death of the tyrant Domitian at the | 
instant it took place. Three places—Ephesus, | 


being his last dwelling-place.. Tyana, where a 


‘temple was dedicated to him, became henceforth 


one of the sacred cities, and possessed the privilege 
of electing its own magistrates. | 


We now proceed to discuss very briefly three 
questions. I. The historical groundwork on which 


| the narrative of Philostratus was founded. II, How 


far, if at all, it was designed as a rival to the Gos- 
pel history. ILI. The real character of Apollonius 
himself. a ae fe 

I. However impossible it may be to separate 
truth from falsehood in the narrative of Philos- 
tratus, we cannot conceive that a professed history, 
appealed to as such by contemporary authors, and 
written about a hundred vears after the death. of 
Apollonius himself, should be simply the invention, . 


of a writer of romance, It must be allowed, that- 


all the absurd fables of Ctesias, the confused false- 
hoods of all mythologies (which become more and 
more absurd as they are farther distant), eastern — 
fairy tales, and perhaps a parody of some of the 

Christian miracles, are all pressed into the service - 
by Philostratus to adorn the life of his hero: it 

will be allowed further, that the history itself, 
stripped of the miracles, is probably as false as the 

miracles themselves, Still we cannot account for 

the reception of the narrative among the ancients, — 
and even among the fathers themselves, unless 
there had been some independent tradition of the 
character of Apollonius on which it rested. - Euse- 
bius of Caesarea, who answered the Adyos piña- _ 
AnOns mpds Xpioridvous of Hieroeles (in which a 
comparison was attempted between our Lord and 

Apollonius), seems (c. v.) to allow the truth — 
of Philostratus’s narrative in the main, with the 

exception of what is miraculous. And the parody, _ 
if it may be so termed, of the life of Pythagoras, 

may be rather traceable to the impostor himself. 
than to the ingenuity of his biographer. Statues 
and temples still existed in his honour; his letters 
and supposed writings were extant; the manu- 
script of his life by Damis the Assyrian was the. 
original work which was dressed out by the rheto- 


i ric of Philostratus ; and many notices of his visits 


and acts might be found in the public records of — í 


Asiatic cities, which would have at once disproved | © 


the history, if inconsistent with it. Add to this, 

that another life of Apollonius of Tyana, by Moe- - 
ragenes, is mentioned, which was professedly dis- ~ 
regarded by Philostratus, because, he says, it 


omitted many important particulars, and which oo eo 


Origen, who had read it, records to have spoken of _ 


Apollonius as a magician whose imposture had de 


sion we seem to come to on the whole is, thatata. 
period when there was a general belief in magical _ 
powers Apollonius did attain. great influence by 
pretending to them, and that the history of Philos- 
tratus gives a just idea of his character and repu- 
tation, however inconsistent in its facts and absurd 


ceived many celebrated philosophers. The conelu- — 


in its marvels. 0 


IE. We have purposely omitted the wonders. 

with which Philostratus has garnished his narra- 
tive, of which they do not in general form an 
essential part,’ Many of these are curiously co- 


incident with the. Christian miracles. The. pro- ae 
-elamation, of the birth of Apollonius to his mother. - 


by Proteus, and the incarnation of Proteus himself, 


| the chorus of swans which sung for joy on the oc =o. o0 > 
casion, the casting out of devils, raising the dead, => 
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and healing the sick, the sudden disappearances 


and reappearances of Apollonius, his adventures in 
the cave of Trophonius, and the sacred voice which 
called him at his death, to which may be added 


-chis claim as a teacher having authority to reform 


~ the world—-cannot fail to suggest the parallel pas- 


gages in the Gospel history, We know, too, that 


Apollonius was one among many rivals set up by 
‘the Eclectics (as, for instance, by Hierocles of 
Nicomedia in the time of Diocletian) to our Saviour 
—an attempt, it may be worth remarking, renewed 
by the English freethinkers, Blount and Lord Her- 
bert. Still it must be allowed that the resem- 
 blanees are very general, that where Philostratus 
- has borrowed from the Gospel narrative, it is only 
as he has borrowed from all other wonderful his- 
tory, and that the idea of a controversial aim is 
-o inconsistent with the account which makes the life 
-written by Damis the groundwork of the more re- 
cent story. Moreover, Philostratus wrote at the 
command of the empress Julia Domna, and was at 
the time living in the palace of Alexander Severus, 
who worshipped our Lord with Orpheus and 
Apollonius among his Penates: so that it seems 
improbable he should have felt any peculiar hosti- 
lity to Christianity ; while, on the other hand, he 
would be acquainted with the general story of our 
Lord’s life, from which he might naturally draw 
many of his own incidents. Qn the whole, then, 
. we conclude with Ritter, that the life of Apollonius 
‘was not written with a controversial aim, as the 
resemblances, although real, only indicate that a 


few things were borrowed, and exhibit no trace of 


a systematic parallel, (Ritter, Geschichte der Phil, 
vol. iv. p: 492) | : 


eee -TII The character of Apollonius as well as the 
> faets of hislife beara remarkable resemblance to those 
of Pythagoras, whom he professedly followed.. Tra- 


vel, mysticism, and disputation, are the three words 
-fn which the earlier half of both their lives may be 

= summed up. There can be no doubt that Apollo- 
nius pretended to supernatural powers, and was 
variously regarded by the ancients as a magician 
and a divine being. The object of his scheme, as 
far as it can be traced, was twofold— partly philo- 
sophical and partly religious. As a philosopher, 
he is to be considered as one of the middle terms 
between the Greek and Oriental systems, which 
he endeavoured to harmonize in the symbolic lore 
of Pythagoras. 
numbers, and their principles of music and astro- 
~ nomy, he looked upon as quite subordinate, while 
his main efforts were directed to re-establish the 
_. old religion on a Pythagorean basis. His aim 

was to purify the worship of Paganism from the 

_eorrmptions which he said the fables of the poets 

had introduced, and restore the rites of the temples 


-ín all their power and meaning. In his works on- 


_ divination by the stars, and on offerings, he rejects 
- sacrifices as impure in the sight of God. -Al ob- 


© =- jects of sense, even fire, partook of a material and 
.corruptible nature : prayer itself should be the un- 

~ tainted offering of the heart, and was polluted by. 
passing through the lips. (Euseb. Prep. Hv. iv. 13.) 


~ This objection to sacrifice was doubtless connected 


with the Pythagorean doctrine of the transmigra- | 
_ tion of souls: In the miracles attributed to him 

we see the same trace of a Pythagorean character: | 

| inscription on their work, expressing a doubt whe- 


_ they are: chiefly prophecies, and it is not the 
power of controlling the laws of nature which 


_ Apollonius lays claim to, but rather a wonder- 


7. Tedreral Ñ wept Svady, 


which are still extant to be a spurious work. 


The Pythagorean doctrine of 


| Pliny says of Apollonius cand 
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working secret, which gives him a deeper insight — 
into them than is possessed by ordinary men. 
Upon the whole, we may place Apollonius mid- 


way between the mystic philosopher and the mere 


impostor, between Pythagoras and Lucian’s Alex- 
ander; and in this double character he was re- 
garded by the ancients themselves, f 
The following list of Apollonius’s works has 
come down to us: 1. “Tuvos eis Mrnuoodvar, 
(Philostr. Vit. Apoll. i. l4; Suidas, s. v. Apoll.) 
2. Tivbarydpou Sofa, and 3. TIvðæyópov Blos, men- 
tioned by Suidas, and probably (see Ritter) one of- 
the works which, according to Philostratus (viii, 
19), Apollonius brought with him from the cave of 
Trophoninus. 4. Ashen, written in Ionic Greek. 
(Phil. i 3; vii, 39.) 5. "AmoAoylta against a 
complaint of Euphrates the philosopher to Domi- 
tian. (vili. 7.) 6. Hepi mavrelas dorépwy. 
(iii, 41, iv. 19; 
Euseb. Prep. Ev. iv. 13.) 8. Xpyopol, quoted by 
Suidas. 9. Nux6@yjuepov, a spurious work. 10. 
‘Emorokat LXXXV. Bp. Lloyd supposes those 
On 
the other hand, it must be allowed that the Laconie 
brevity of their style suits well with the authorita~ 
tive character of the philosopher. They were cer- 
tainly not Inventions of Philostratus, and are not 
wholly the same with the collection to which he 
refers. The ’AroAoyia which is given by Philos- 
tratus (viii. 7) is the only other extant writing of 
Apollonius, [B. J] 
APOLLONIUS, artists. 1. Aponnontus and 
Tauriscus of Tralles, were two brothers, and the 
sculptors of the group which is commonly known 


as the Farnese bull, representing the punishment 


of Dirce by Zethus and Amphion, [Dince.] Is 
was taken from Rhodes to Rome by Asinius Pollio, _ 
and afterwards placed in the baths of Caracalla, - 
where it was dug up in the sixteenth century, and 
deposited. in the Farnese palace. It is now at 
Naples. After its discovery, it was restored, in a- 
manner not at all in keeping with its style, by. 
Battista Bianchi of Milan. There is some reason 
to believe that additions were made to it in the 
time of Caracalla. It was originally formed out 
of one block of marble. A full description of the 
group is given by Winckelmann, who distinguishes 
the old parts from the new. 

- From the style of the ancient portions of the 
group, Winckelmann and Miller refer its execution 
to the same period to which they imagine the 
Laocoon to belong, that is, the period after Alex- 
ander the Great. Both groups belong to the same 
school of art, the Rhodian, and both probably to 
the same period. If, therefore, we admit the force 
of the arguments of Lessing and Thiersch respect- 
ing the date of the Laocoon [AGELADAS], we may 
infer, that the Farnese bull was newly executed 


when Asinius Pollio took it to Rome, and conse- 
quently, that Apollonius and Tauriscus flourished 
at the beginning of the first century of the Chris- 
tian aera. It is worth while to notice, that we. 
have no history of this work before its removal 


from Rhodes to Rome.. ea eri 
| Tauriscus, “ Pa- 
rentum ii certamen de se fecere: Menecratem 


videri professi, sed esse naturalem Artemidorum,” 


which is understood to mean, that they placed an 


ther their father, Artemidorus, or their teacher, 


~“Menecrates, ought to be considered their true pae 
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rent, The Farnese bull bears no ah inseription, 


but there are the marks of an effaced inscription 


on a trunk of a tree which forms a support for the 


figure of Zethus, Tas xxxvi. 4. § 10; Winckel- 
vii. P 205; 5 Miller, Archiiol. f 


mann, Werke, vi, p.52 
ae Kunst. § 157.) 


. An Athenian | cea the son of Nestor, 


was s thé maker of the celebrated torso of Hercules 


in the Belvedere, which is engraved in the Mus. 


Pio-Clement. iii. pl. 10, and on i which is inscribed 
ATIOAAQNIOS NESTOPOS A@HNAIOS EMOIEL, 

From the formation of the letters of the inscription, 
the age of the sculptor may be fixed at about the 
birth of Christ. The work itself is one of the most 
splendid remains of Grecian art. There is at Rome 
a stame of Aesculapius by the same artist. (Wine- 
kelmann, Werke, i. p. 226, ili. p. 39, vi. pp. 64, 94, 
101, vii. p. 2155 Thiersch, Apochen, p. 332.) 


OO ate 


3. An Athenian sculptor, the son of Archias, 


made the bronze head of the young hero, which 
was found at Herculaneum and is engraved in the: 
Mus. Hercul. i. tab. 45. It bears the inseription, 
ATIOAAONIOS APXIOY AOHNAIOS EMQHSE, 

It probably belongs to the period about the birth 
of Christ, (Winckelmann, Werke, ii. p. 158, iv. p. 
: ee v. p. 239, vii. p. 92.) 

. A sculptor, whose name is inscribed on the 
boontifel marble statue of a young satyr, in the 
possession of the Earl of Egremont, at Petworth, 
Sussex. LP. SA 

APOLLONIUS (AmoAAdvs), physicians. 
For a list of the physicians of this name see 
Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. vol. xiii. p. 74, ed. vet.; Le 
Clere, Hot: de la Méd. ; Haller, Biblioth, Medic, 
Pr ach vol. i. ; Harless, Analecta Petoro ha. de 
— Archigene Medico et de Apolloniis, &e., Bamberg. 
a dto. ; Sprengel, Hisi. de la Méd. 

1,2. APOLLONIUS ANTIocHENUS (Aytioxeds), 
the name of two physicians, father and son, who 
were born at Antioch, and belonged to the sect of 
the Empirici.. They lived after Serapion of Alex- 
andria and before Menodotus [SERAPION ; Meno- 
Dorus], and therefore probably in the first or 
second century B. C. (Gal. Zntrod. c. 4. vol. xiv. 
p. 683.) One of them is very likely the person 
sometimes called “Apollonius Empiricus ;” the 
other may perhaps be Apollonius Senior. 7 

3, APOLLONIUS ARCHISTRATOR ( *Apyuorpdrep) 
is the author of a medical prescription quoted by 
Andromachus (ap. Gal. De Compos. Medicam. sec. 
Gen. V. 12, vol. xiii. p. 835), and must therefore 


have lived in or before the first century after | 
Nothing is known of the events of his life. 


Christ. 
_ 4. APOLLONIUS Bisias (BiéAds), lived proba- 
bly in. the second century B. C, and wrote, after 
Zeno’s death, a book in answer to a work which 
he had composed on the meaning of certain marks 
(xaparthpes). that are found at the end of some 
‘chapters in the third book of the Epidemics of 
Hippocrates, (Gal. Comm. LI. in. Hippocr. “ Epid. 
-TI § 5, vol. xvii. pt. ip. 618.) It seems most 


likely that he is not the same personas Apollonius | 
| His name is supposed to be connected 
“with the word Bi\uaKds, and seems to have: been | 
_ | (Bupor.ad Eunap, i, prooem. p. 37 74),andofwhich 000o 
some fragments are quoted in Cramers Anecd. oo 
“Graeca Paris, vol. i. p. 395, as stillexisting in MS. 
He lived before = c50. 
-Andromachus, as that writer quotes him (ap. Gal. 


Empiricus.. 


: given him for being (as we say) a book-worm, 


5. APOLLONIUS. Crriensts (Kurieds), the oldest | 
commentator. on Hippocrates whose works are still | 
‘He was a native of Citium, in Cyprus | 


extant. 
(Strabo, xiv. 6, p. 243, ed. Tauchn.), and studied 


á a at Alexandria under Zopyrus (Apollon. | 


ii the first century B.C. 
that remains is a short Commentary on Hippo- 
crates, Tepl"ApOpwy, De Articulis, in three books, 


lonius Antiochenus.” 
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It is dedicated to a king of the name of Ptolemy, 
who is conjectured to have been a younger brother 
of Ptolemy Auletes, king of Egypt, who was 
made king of Cyprus, and who is mentioned — 
several times by Cicero. (Pro Dom. c. 8, 20, 
Pro Flace. c. 13, Pro Sext. c. 26.) Some por. 
tions. of this work were published by Cocchi 
in his Discorso. dell’? Anatomia, Firenze, 1745, 

4to., p. 8, and also in his Graecorum Chirurgici 
Libri, Florent. 1754, fol. . The whole work, how- 
ever, appeared for the first time in the first. 
volume of Dietz’s Scholia in Hippocratem ef Ga~ - 


lenum, Regim. Pruss. 1834, 8vo.; and an improved. 


edition with a Latin translation was published by 


Kühn, Lips, 1837, 4to., which, however, was not 


quite finished at the time of “his death. (See 
Kühn, Additam. ad Elenchum Medicorum Veterum 


a Jo. A. Fabricio, Se. exhibitum, Lips. 1826, dto., $ 


fascic, iii. p. 5; Diets, Schol in Hipp. et Gal. vol. 
i. praef p. v.3 Littré, Qeuvres d? Linpoer. vol. i. 
Introd. p. 92; Choulant, Handbuch der Bücher: 
cunde für die Aeltere Medicin.) 

6. ÄTOLLONIUS, CLAUDIUS, must have lived | in 
or before the second century after Christ, as one of 
his antidotes is quoted by Galen. (De Antid. ii. 
11, vol. xiv. p. 171.) Nothing is known of his 
life. | 

7. ArorLoxius Cyprius (Kúrpios) was the — 
pupil of Olympicus and the tutor to Julianus. 
He was a native of Cyprus, belonged to the sect 
of the Methodici, and lived probably in the first 
century after Christ. Nothing more is known of 
his history. (Gal. De Mete, Med. i 7, vol. x. — 
pp. 53, Bi.) | 

8, ÅPOLLONIUS EMPIRICUS Chiapa is 
supposed to be one of the persons called “ Apol- 
He lived, according to 
Celsus (De Med. i. praef. p. 5), after Serapion. 
of Alexandria, and before Heracloides of Taren- 


tum, and therefore probably in the second cene 


tury B.c, He belonged to the sect of the Empirici, i 
and wrote a book in answer to Zeno’s work 


on the xaparipes in Hippocrates, mentioned Ee ate 
This was answered by Zeno, and it was. 
this second work that drew from Apollonius Biblas 

his treatise on the subject after Zeno’s death. (Gabe 
ovol. Oe 


aboye. 


Comm. II. in Hipp. “ Epid. ITI” § 5, 
pt. i. p. 618.) He is mentioned also by Galen, | 


De Meth. Med. ii. 7, vol. x. p. 142. 


9. APOLLoNIUs GLAUCUS must have lived in or : 
before the second century after Christ, as his work 
“Qn Internal Diseases” is. quoted by Caelius 
Aurelianus. (De Morb. ‘Chron. iv 8, pe 536.) 


Nothing i is known of his life. - 


10, ÅPOLLONIUS HEROPHILEIUS (‘HpoglAewos) | 
is supposed to be the same person as Apollonius. 
Mus. He wrote a pharmaceutical work entitled 


| Iep} Evmoplotwy, De Fucile Parabilibus (Gal. De 


Compos. Medicam: set, Loc. vi. 9 9, vol. xii. D. 995), 


which is. very frequently ante by Galen, and 


which is probably the work referred to by Oribasius ` 


in the Royal Library at Paris. 


De Compos. Medicam. sec. Loc. vol. xiii. pp. 76, 


p. 2, ed. pees he i is apposed, to have lived | ae B, 308; n 981), and. also before Årchi- pi 


The only work of his - i 
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genes (Gal ‘ibid. vol xii. p. 
fore conclude that he lived in or before the first 
century after Christ. He was a follower of Hero- 

philus, and is said by Galen (ibid. p. 510) to have 
lived for some time at Alexandria. His work, Mep} 

‘Mupwr, On Ointments, is quoted by Athenacus 


(xv. p.688), and he is also mentioned by Caelius | 


Aurelianus. (De Morb. Ac. ii. 28, p. 139). 

- li. APOLLONIUS Hippocraticus (‘Inmoxpd- 
Teos), is said by Galen (De Secta Opt. c. 14. 
vol. i P l44; Comment. TII. in Hippocr. “ De 
Rat. Vict, in Morb. Ae.” c. 38, vol. xv. p. 703) to 
have been a pupil of Hippocrates II, and must 
therefore have lived in the fourth century B. c. 
He is blamed by Erasistratus (ap. Gal. J. c.) for 
his excessive severity in restricting the quantity 
of drink allowed to his patients. 

12. ApoLLonius Mrmeurres (Meudirys) was 
born at Memphis in Egypt, and was a follower of 
_Erasistratus. (Gal. Introd. c. 10, vol, xiv. p. 700.) 
He must therefore have lived about the third cen- 
tury B..c., and is probably the same person who is 
called “ Apollonius Stratonicus.” He wrote a work 
“On the Names of the Parts of the Human Body” 
(Gal. le, and Definit. prooem. vol, xix. p. 347), 
and is quoted by Erotianus (Gloss. Hipp. p. 86), 
‘Galen (De Antid. ii. 14, vol. xiv. p. 188), Nico- 
laus Myrepsus (De ‘Aut. cc. 11, 16. pp. 831, 832), 
and other ancient writers. 
18, Apontonius Mus (Mis), a follower of 
. Herophilus, of whose life no particulars are known, 


‘but who must have lived in the first century B. Coy 


as Strabo mentions him asa contemporary. (xiv. 
1, p. 182, ed. Tauchn.) He was a fellow-pupil 
| of Heracleides of Erythrae (ibid.), and composed 
“a long work on the opinions of the- sect founded 
by Herophilus. (Cael. Aurel. De Morb. Acut, ii. 
13,.p. 110; Gal. De Diger. Puls, iv. 10, vol. viii, 
pp. 744, 746. ) He also wrote on pharmacy (Cels. 
_ De Med. x. praef. p. 81; Pallad. Comm. in Zipp. 
“< Epid. VE,” ap. Dietz, Schol, in Hipp. eé Gal 
vol. ii. p. 98; Gal. De Antid. ii. 7, 8, vol. xiv. 
pp. 143, 146), and is supposed to- be the same 
person who i is sometimes called “ Apollonius Hero- 
phileius.” 

14, Apottonius Ornis (ò “Odus) is said ii 
Erotianus (Gloss. Hipp. p. 8) to have made a com- 
pilation from the Glossary of dificult Hippocratic 
words by Baccheius; he must therefore have lived 
about the first or second century B.c. He is sup- 
posed by some persons to be Apollonius Pergame- 
ey by others Apollonius Ther. 

15. APOLLONIUS ORGANIcUS (COpyannds) is 
quoted by Galen (De Compos. Medicam. see. Loe. 
v. 15, vol. xiii. p. 856), and must therefore have 
-lived in or before the second century after Christ. 
| Nothing i is known of his life, 


nas FB, ÅPOLLONIUS PERGAMENUS (Mepydunvos) 
mn supposed. by some persons to be Apollonius. 


Ophis, or Apollonius Ther. He was born at Per- 


gamus in Mysia, but his date is very ‘uncertain, | 
| formed a similar connexion. with Agesilaus. 


after this, Pharnabazus requested him to persuade 
Agesilaus to meet him, which was done accord- 
ingly. (Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 1. § 29; Plut, Agesil. 


since it can only be positively determined that, as he 


is quoted by Oribasius, he must have lived in or be- 


i fore the fourth century after Christ. (Orib. Eupor. 


ad Eun. i. 9, p: 578.) He is probably the author 
of rather a Tong extract on Scarification preserved | 1 

_ by Oribasius (Med. Coll. vii. 19, 20, p. 316), which 
is published by C. F. Matihaei i in his Collection of 

Greek Medical Writers, entitled XXT. Veterum ct | 

` Clarorum „Medicorum Graecorum Varia Opuscula, 
po Moe 1808, ne: Pe meee SANs 2 


518); we. may Ta 


APOLLOPHAN ES.. 
17. APOLLONIUS PITANAEUS was born at Pita- 


nae in Acolia, and must have lived in or before 


the first century after Christ, as an absurd and 
superstitious remedy is attributed to him by Pliny. 


(H. N. xxix. 88.) 


18. APOLLONIUS SENIOR (6 IpecSýrepos) is 
quoted by Erotianus (Gloss. Zipp. p. 86), and must 
therefore have lived in or before the first century 
after Christ. Some persons suppose him to be one 
of the physicians called Apollonius Antiochenus. 

19, APOLLONIUS Srraronicus (ó dd Srpd- 
Twvos) was probably not the son, but the pupil, of 
Strato of Beryta: he is very likely the same person 
as Apollonius Memphites, and may be supposed to 
have lived about the third century B.c. Hewas a 
follower of Erasistratus, and wrote a work on the 
Pulse, which is quoted by Galen. (De Differ. Puls, 
iv, 17, vol. viii. p. 759.) 

20, APOLLONIUS Tarsensis (6 Tapoeds) was 
born at Tarsus in Cilicia, and lived perhaps in the 
first or second century after Christ. His prescrip- 
tions are several times quoted by Galen. (De 

Compos. Medicam. see. Gen. v. 13, vol. xii. p. 843.) 

21. APOLLONIUS THER (6 O% fp) is supposed by 
some persons to he the same as Apollonius Ophis, 
or Apollonius Pergamenus. As he is quoted by 
Erotianus (Gloss. Hipp. p. 86), he must have 
lived in or before the first century after Christ. 

22. Another physician of this name, who is 
mentioned by Apuleius (Met. ix. init.) as having 
been bitten by a mad dog, must (if he ever rec ally 
existed) have lived. in the second century after 
Christ ; and the name occurs in several ancient 
authors, belonging to one or more physicians, 
without any distinguishing epithet, [W. A. G.] 

APOLLO’PHANES (AmoAAopdvys). 1. OF 
ANTIOCH, a Stoic philosopher, was a friend of 
Ariston of Chios, on whom he wrote a work called 
‘Apiorwy. (Athen. vii, p. 281.) Diogenes Laërtius 
(vii. 140, comp. 92) mentions a work of his called 
puruhi, His name also occurs in Tertullian, (De 
Anim. 14.) Some writers have asserted, though | 
without any good reason, that Apollophanes the 
Stoic was the same as Apollophanes the physician 
who lived at the court of Antiochus. A later Stoic 
philosopher of this name occurs in Socrates (Hist. 
Ecel. vi. 19) and in Suidas. (s. v. "Apuyevns ; comp. 
Rubnken, Dissert. de Vita s Longini, sect. vii.) 

2. Of ATHENS, a poet of the old Attic comedy 
(Suid.), appears to have been a contemporary of 
aie and to have consequently lived about OI. 

95. (Harpocrat. s. v. dòergplem.) Suidas aseribes 
to him five comedies, viz. Adds, Ipryépen, KpiTes, 
Aavan and Kévravpon Of the former three we 
still possess a few fragments, but the last two are 
completely: lost. (Athen. i iii. pp. 75, L14, xi. pp. 


467, 485; Phot. Lex. s.v. puotxdppys; Aelian, 


Hisi, Anns vi. 51; Fhot p b245; Meineke, Hist. 


Crit Comic. Graec. pe 266, &e.) 


3, Of Cyzicus, was connected by friendship with 
ae Persian satrap Pharnabazus, and afterwards 
Soon 


2.) This happened in B. c. 396, shortly before 
the withdrawal of Agesilaus from the satrapy of 
Pharnabazus,. [L Spo 

APOLLO'PHANES CAmoaropdrns), a native 


of Seleuceia, and physician to Antiochus the Great, 
king of Syria, Bat 


. 223—187, with whom, as ap- 


ties, by whose assistance the Greeks believed that 


worship under this name was believed to have 


= where he was engaged in pleading causes in the 


i poate is, APPIAN US e a a e ae E APPIANES: n e 
pears from Polybius (v. 56, 58), he possessed con- | We know, from a letter of Fronto, that it was the 
siderable influence. Mead, in his Dissert. de | offic 
_Nummis quibusdam a Smyrnaecis in Medicorum 
Honorem percussis, Lond. 1724, 4to., thinks that | 
two bronze coins, struck in honour of a person 
named Apollophanes, refer to the physician of this 
„name; but this is now generally considered to be 
a mistake. (See Dict. of Ant. s. v. Medicus.) A 
physician of the same name is mentioned by several 
ancient medical writers. (Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. 
vol. xiii, p. 76, ed. vet. 3 C. G. Kühn, Additam. 
ad Llenchum Medicorum Veterum a Jo. A. Fabri- 
cio, &c., exhibitum, Lips. 4to., 1826. Fascic. iii. 
p- 8). eS ooo EW. AY GY 
_ APOLLO’THEMIS (‘AwoaAd@euis), a Greek 
historian, whom Plutarch made use of in his life of 
Lycurgus.. (e. 31.) . et | 
 APOMYIUS (‘Améuuos) “driving away the 
flies,” a surname of Zeus at Olympia. On one 
occasion, when Heracles was offering a sacrifice to 
Zeus at Olympia, he was annoyed by hosts of flies, 
and in order to get rid of them, he offered a sacri- 
fice to Zeus Apomyius, whereupon the flies with-. 
drew across the river Alpheius. From that time 
the Eleans sacrificed to Zeus under this name. 
(Paus. v. 14. § 2.) [L. $.] 
APONIA‘NUS, DYLLIUS, joined Antonius 
Primus with the third legion, a.p.70. (Tac. Hist. 
iii, 10, 11.) 
Q. APO’NIUS, was one of the commanders of the 
_ troops which revolted, in B. c. 46, from Trebonius, 
Caesar’s lieutenant in Spain. (Dion Cass, xliii. 29.) 
_Aponius was proscribed by the triumyirs in B.C. 43, 
and put to death. (Appian, B. C. iv. 26.) 
APO/NIUS MU’TILUS. [Mortizus.] 
APO'NIUS SATURNINUS. [Sarurninus.] 
APOTROPAEI ('Arorpórawi), certain divini- 


Anton. Pium, 9, p. 18, &e. ed. Niebuhr); but 
whether he had the management of the emperors’ 


capacity, is quite uncertain. | 
_. Appian wrote a Roman history (‘Pouatrd, or 
‘Payaixn foropla) in twenty-four books, on a plan 
different from that of most historians. He did not 
treat the history of the Roman empire as a whole 
‘in chronological order, following the series of 
events; but he gave a separate account of the 
| affairs of each country from the time that it became 
connected with the Romans, till it was finally in- _ 
-corporated in the Roman empire. The first foreign | 


were the Gauls; and consequently his history, 


history of Rome, he devoted the first three books — 
to an account of the early times and of the various ` 
nations of Italy which Rome subdued. The sub- 


3. The Samnites (Savmiricy’. 4. The Gauls or 
Celts (Kear). 5. Sicily and the other islands 
(Sikei) kal Nyoiwruj), 6. Spain C1@npic}). 
7. Hannibal’s wars (Avy:€airy). 8. Libya, Car- 


Nouaducn). 9. Macedonia (Maredoricy). 10. 
Greece and the Greek states in Asia Minor (EAAn- 


(Midpiddreos), 13—21. The civil wars (Eup’-  — 
Aw), in nine books, from those of Marius and 
Sulla to the battle of Actium. The last four books 
also had the title of rà Alyurriakd, 22, “Exarov. - 
Taetia, comprised the history of a hundred years, 
from the battle of Actium to the beginning of 
Vespasian’s reign. 23. The wars with Illyria 


they were able to avert any threatening danger or 
calamity. Their statues stood at Sicyon near the 
tomb of Epopeus. (Paus. ii. 11. § 2.) The Romans 
likewise worshipped gods of this kind, and called 
them did averrunci, derived from averruncare. 
(Varro, de L. L. vii. 102; Gellius, v. 12.) [L.8.] 

APOTRO’PHIA (Amorpoola), “the expeller,” 
a surname of Aphrodite, under which she was 
wershipped at Thebes, and which described her as_ 
the goddess who expelled from the hearts of men 
the desire after sinful pleasure and lust. Her 


CApaSios). We possess only eleven of these com- 
plete; namely, the sixth, seventh, eighth, eleventh, 
twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, ` 


fragments of several of the others. The Parthian 


eleventh book, has been, proved by Schweighiuser 


been instituted by Harmonia, together with that 
of Aphrodite Urania and Pandemos, and the anti- 
quity of her statues confirmed this belief. (Paus. 
ee 10s. 80.) E E : [L S.F 
APPIA'NUS (Armavés), a native of Alexan- 
dria, lived at Rome during the reigns of Trajan, 
Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius, as we gather from 
various passages in his work. We bave hardly 
any particulars of his life, for his autobiography, to 
which he refers at the end of the preface to his 
< history, is now lost. In the same passage he men- 
tions, that he was a man of considerable distinction 
at Alexandria, and afterwards removed to Rome, 


ser’s Appian, vol. iii. p. 905, &e.) ces 


- Appian’s work is a mere compilation. In the 


siderable extent for the books of Dionysius, which - 
are lost. In the history of the second Punic war 


subsequently he made use of Polybius. His style 
is clear and simple; but he possesses few meritsas ~ 


absurd blunders. Thus, for instance, he places — 
| Saguntum on the north of the Iberus (Zber. T), 


courts of the emperors. He further states, that the’ from Spain to Britain, (Z ber. 1.) ne 

“emperors considered him worthy to be entrusted | Appian’s history was first published in a barba- ` 
avith the management of their affairs (uéxpi pe: i 

copay èmirporebew Htlwoar); which Scliweighänsér 

and others interpret to mean, that he was appointed 

>to the office of procurator or praefectus of Egypt. 

There is, however, no reason for this supposition, 


‘was followed by an improved Latin version by 
-Gelenius, which was published after the death of 


office of procurator which he held (Fronto, Zp. ad S 


finances at Rome, or went to some province in this 


‘people with whom the Romans came in contact 


according to his plan, would have begun with that 
people. But in order to make the work a complete 


jects of the different books were: 1. The kingly 
period (‘Pwyairdv Bac). 2. Italy Cira) 
thage, and Numidia (Abur), Kapyndoviny) ral : 


yur} Kod Iont). 11. Syria and Parthia (vpo =` 
kal TlapOixy), 12. The war with Mithridates- 


 CIMupuch or Aah), 24. Those with Arabia — a 


seventeenth, and twenty-third. There are. also. oe 
history, which has come down to us as part of the 
to be no work of Appian, but merely a compilation - oe 


from Plutarch’s Lives of Antony and Crassus, pro- 
bably made in the middle ages. (See Schweighau- °- 


early times he chiefly followed Dionysius, as far as ©. 
the latter went, and his work makes np to a cone _ 


Fabius seems to have been his chief authority, and `- 
an historian, and he frequently makes the most o 
and states that it takes only half a day to sail ; n 


rous Latin translation by Candidus, at Venice, in K 2 
1472. A part. of the Greek text was first. pub- Bor 
‘lished by Carolus Stephanus, Paris, 15515 which — 


T - APPULEIUS. 


X the latter at Basel, 1554. The Greek text of ae 4 
*TEnpiry) read -AyyiBatiey was published for the first. 


time by H: Stephanus, Geneva, 1557. Ursinus 


published some fragments at Antwerp, 1582. The | 
. second edition of the Greek text was edited, with 


the Latin vérsion of Gelenius, by H: Stephanus, 

Geneva, 1592. The twenty-third book of Appian, 
_ -containing the wars with Tltyris, was first publish- 
ed by Heeschelius, Augsburg, 1599, and some ad- 
ditional fragments were added by Valesius, Paris, 
1634. The third edition. of Appian’s work was. 
| published at Amsterdara in 1670, and is a mere 
- reprint of the edition of H. Stephanus. The work 

‘bears on. the title-page the name of Alexander 
© Tollius, but he did absolutely nothing for the work, 
and allowed the typographical errors of the old 
edition to remain. The fourth edition, and infi- 
` nitely the best, is that of Schweighiuser, Leipzig, 
1785, 3 vols. 8vo. A few new fragments of Appian 
were published by Mai in the second volume of his 
Nova Collectio vet. Serip.: they are veprinted, toge- 
ther with the new fragments of Polybius, in “ Po- 
lybii et Appiani Historiarum Excerpta Vaticana, 
&e.,” edited by Lucht, Altona, 1880. Mai also 
discovered. a letter of Appian to Fronto (p. 229 i in 
_ Niebuhr’s edition of Fronto). 
_A'PPTAS, a nymph of the Appian well, which 


was situated not far from the temple of Venus | 
Genitrix in the forum of Julius Caesar. It was 


- surrounded by statues of ala who were called 


= Appiades. (Ov. Rem. Am. 659, Ars Am. i. 81, 


-iii 451.) Cicero (ad Fam. iii. 1) flatters Appius 


$ n Pulcher by applying the name Appias to a statue 
of Minerva. In modern times, statues of nymphs 
have been found on the spot where the Appian well 


existed in ancient times, and they are considered 


: s < to be statues of the Appiades. (Visconti, in Mus. 
< Pio-Clem. i. p. 216, ed. Mediolan.) 


[L.S] 
-APPION. [AroN.] 
APPION, a jurist, contemporary with Justinian, 


* by whom he is named in terms of high commenda- 


~~ tion inthe 82nd Novell, on account of the excel- 
lent dischar ge of his legal duties as the assessor of 
Marcellus. On his appointment, a. p. 539, as 


n omnium, OF major judex, with jurisdiction 


to the emperor’s praefects (@pxovres), he is 
said by Justinian to have acquired a high character, 
not only legal, but general. He was previously 
 advocatus fisci, an office to which was attached the 
` title spectabilis. His name appears as consul A. D. 
539. [J T. Ge] 
A'PPIUS CLAU'DIUS. [CLAUDIUS] 
< A'PPIUS SILA’NUS. [Smanos] — 
. APPULEIA or APULEIA GENS, plebeian. 
‘The cognomens of this gens are DECIANUS, Pansa, 


-oand SATURNINUS: those who bear no cognomen are- 


i ‘given under AppuLzius. The first of. the Appu- 
 .leti, who obtained the cons ulship, was Q.  Appuleius 
ie Pansa; Bc. 800. 


APPULEIA VARI'LIA. [ArPuLENUS, No. 9.) 


APPULEIUS or APULEIUS. 1. L. Ar- 


$ “potas, tribune of the plebs, B. c. 391, impeached 


' Camillus. for having secreted part of the spoils of 


Ve iv. We. 82; Plut. Cam. 12.) 

n A PPULEIUS, one of the Roman ambassadors. 
sent in Bo. 156 to examine into the state of affairs. 
betw talus and Prusias. (Polyb. xxxii. 26. ji 


8. JAPPULETUS, ‘proquaestor, to whom. Cicero 
addresses two letters (ad Fam. xiii, 45, 46), was 


perhaps the proquaestor fQ Philippus ¢ the m 


- ' eons in n Asia B C 55. Se 


| have lasted several days. 


 APPULEIUS. 


distinguished from No. 3. 

Sap; M. APPULEIU us, was elected augur : in Bo. 45, 
a Cicero pleaded illness as a reason for his ab- 
sence from the inaugural festival, which seems to 


—15.) At the time of Caesar’s death, B. c. 44, 
Appuleius seems to have been quaestor in “Asia ; sand 
when Brutus crossed over into Greece and ‘Asia: he 
assisted him with money and troops. (Cie. Phil. 
x. ll, xii. 16; pees B. C. iit. 68, iv. 75.) 
He was proscribed by the triumvirs, B. c. 43, and 
fed to Brutus, who placed him over Bithynia. 
After the death of Brutus, B. c. 42, he surrendered 
the provinee to Antony, and was ‘restored by him 
to his native country. (Appian, B. C. iv. 46.) 

6. APPULEIUS, proscribed by the triumvirs in 
B. C. 43, escaped with his wile to Sicily. (Ap- 
pian, B. C. iv. 40.) He must be distinguished 
from No. 5, who was proscribed at the same time. 
This Appuleins is probably the same as the tribune 
of the plebs spoken of by Appian. (B. C. ui. 93.) 
4. SEX. ÅPPULEIUS Spx. F. Sex. Na consul in 
B. c. 29. He afterwards went to Spain as procon- 
sul, and obtained a triumph in B. c. 26, for the 
victories he had gained in that country. (Dion 
Cass. li. 20; Fast. Capitol.) 

8. M. APPULEIUS Sex. P SEX. Nọ consul in 
B. €. 20, may possibly be the same Oni as No. 
5. (Dion Cass. liv. 7.) 

9. Sex. ÅPPULEIUS Sex. F. SEX. Na probably 
a son of No. 7, consul in A. D. 14, the year in 
which Augustus died. (Dion Cass. ivi, 293 A Suet, | 


Aug. 100; Tac. Ann ic 73 Vell. Pat. i. 123.) 


He is called in two passages of Dion Cassius (4 e. 
and liv. 30) a relation of Augustus. Tacitus 
(Ana, i. 50) speaks of Appuleia Varilia, who was 
accused of adultery and treason in A. D. 17, asa 


granddaughter of a sister of Augustus. It is, 
therefore, not impossible that Sex. Appuleius may 


have married one of the Marcellae, the two daughters, 
of Octavia, by her first husband Marcellus; but 


there is no authority for this marriage. 


APPULEIUS or APULEIUS (inscriptions 
and the oldest MSS. generally exhibit the double 
consonant, see Cren. Animad. Phil. P. xi. sub. init. ; 
Oudendorp, ad Apul. Asin. not. p. 1), chiefly cele- 
brated as the author of the Golden Ass, was born 
in the early part of the second century in Africa, 
at Madaura, which was originally attached to the 
kingdom of Syphax, was transferred to Masinissa 


| at the close of the second Punie war, and having 
been eventually colonized by a detachment of Ro- 


man veterans, attained to considerable splendour. 
This town was situated far inland on the border 
line between Numidia and Gaetulia, and hence 


Appuleius styles himself Seminumida et Semigae- - 
tulus, declaring at the same time, that he had no 
more reason to feel ashamed of his hybrid origin — 

than the elder Cyrus, who in like manner might be 

| termed Semimedus ac Semipersa. (Apolog. pp.443,. z 
444, ed. Florid.) His father was a man of high | 

| respectability, who having filled the office of 
duumvir and enjoyed all the other dignities of his 
native town, bequeathed at his death the sum of 
nearly two millions of sesterces to his two sons. 

(Apolog. p. 442.) 
rudiments of education at Carthage, renowned. at 
that period as a school of literature (Florida, iv. 
re p.20); and aeee proceeded to Athens, where 


Appuleius received the. first 


4. APPULEIUS, a praediator, mentioned by Cicero — 
in two of his letters (ad Add. xii. 14, ha must be 


(Cic ad Adt. xii 18 
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 APPULEIUS. 


he became warmly attached to the tenets of the 
Platonic philosophy, and, prosecuting his researches 


in many different departments, laid the founda- 


tions of that copious stock of various and profound. 


learning by which he was subsequently so distin- 
guished. He next travelled extensively, visiting, 


it would appear, Italy, Greece, and Asia, acquiring 


a knowledge of a vast number of religious opinions 
and modes of worship, and becoming initiated in. 
the greater number of the mysteries and secret 
fraternities so numerous in that age. (De Mundo, 
p-729; Apolog. p. 494.) Not long after his re- 
turn home, although he had in some degree 


diminished his patrimony by his long-continued 
course. of study, by his protracted residence in 


foreign countries, and. by various acts of generosity 


towards his friends and old instructors (Apolog. 


p. 442), he set out upon a new journey to Alex- 


andria. (Apolog. p. 518.) On his way thither 


he was taken. ill at the town of Oea, and was 
hospitably received into the house of a young man, 
Sicinius. Pontianus, with whom he had lived 
upon terms of close intimacy, a few years pre- 
viously, at Athens.” (Apolog. 1. e.) The mo- 
ther of Pontianus, Pudentilla by name, was 
a very rich widow whose fortune was at her own 
disposal. With the full consent, or rather in com- 
pliance with the earnest solicitation of her son, the 
young philosopher agreed to marry her. (Apolog. 
p. 518.) Meanwhile Pontianus himself was united 


to the daughter of a certain Herennius Rufinus, 


who being indignant that so much wealth should 
pass out of the family, instigated his son-in-law, 


together with a younger brother, Sicinius Pudens, 


a mere boy, and their paternal uncle, Sicinius 


0" Aemilianus, to join him in impeaching Appuleius 
upon the charge, that he had gained the affections of 


Pudentilla by charms and magic spells. (Apolog. 
pp. 401, 451, 521, 522, &c.) The accusation 


seems to have been in itself sufficiently ridiculous. 
‘The alleged culprit was young, highly accomplish- 


ed, eloquent, popular, and by no means careless in 
the matters of dress and personal adornment, al- 
though, according to his own account, he was worn 
and wan from Intense application. (Apolog. p. 
406, seqq. 421, compare p.547.) The lady was 


nearly old enough to be his mother; she had been 


a widow for fourteen years, and owned to forty, 
while her enemies called her sixty; in addition to 


which she was by no means attractive in her ap- 


pearance, and had, it was well known, been for 
some time desirous again to enter the married 


state. (Apolog. pp. 450, 514, 520, 535, 546, 541, 


547.) The cause was heard at Sabrata before 


Claudius Maximus, proconsul of Africa (Apolog. 


pp. 400, 445, 501), and the spirited and triumph- 
ant defence spoken by Appuleius is still extant. 


Of his subsequent career we know little. Judging 


from the voluminous catalogue of works attributed 


to his pen, he must have devoted himself most. 
assiduously to literature; he occasionally declaimed | 
< m public with great applause; he had the charge. 


of exhibiting gladiatorial shows and wild ‘beast 


hunts in the province, and statues were erected in 
his honour by the senate of Carthage and of other 
states. (Apolog. pp. 445, 4945 Florid. ii. n. 165) 


Augustin. Hp.v.) | 


Nearly the whole of the above particulars are 
derived from the statements contained in the writ- 
ings of Appuleius, especially the Apologia; but in. 
‘addition to these, we find a considerable number of | 


p 


circumstances recorded in almost all the biographies 
prefixed to his works. Thus we are told that his `. 
| praenomen was Lucius; that the name of his father- 


was Theseus; that his mother was called Salvia, 
was of Thessalian extraction, and a descendant of- 


Plutarch; that when he visited Rome he was en- 
tirely ignorant of the Latin language, which he 


acquired without the aid of an instructor, by his 
own exertions; and that, having dissipated his 


fortune, he was reduced at one time to such abject — 
poverty, that he was compelled to sell the clothes 
which he wore, in order to pay the fees of admis- 
‘sion into the mysteries of Osiris. These and other 
details as well as a minute portrait of his person, 
depend upon the untenable supposition, that Appu- 
leius is to be identified with Lucius the hero of his 
romance. That production being avowedly a work- 

of fiction, it is difficult to comprehend upon what — 


principle any portion of it could be held as supply- 


ing authentic materials for the life of its author, 
-more especially when some of the facts so.extracted .- 
are at variance with those deduced from more | 


trustworthy sources; as, for example, the assertion 


that he was at one time reduced to beggary, which. 
is directly contradicted by a passage in the Apolo- 
gia referred to above, where he states that his for- 


tune had been merely “‘modice imminutum”. by 
various expenses. 
appear to forget himself (Afet. xi. p. 260), where 


Lucius is spoken of as a native of Madaura, but’ 


no valid conclusion can be drawn from this, which 
is probably an oversight, unless we are at the same 


time prepared to go as far as Saint Augustine, who 
hesitates whether we ought not. to believe the ac- 


count given of the transformation of Lucius, that 
is, Appuleius, into an ass to be a true narrative. 
It is to this fanciful identification, coupled with 


the charges preferred by the relations of Pudentilla, _ 
and his acknowledged predilection for mystical. ~ 
solemnities, that we must attribute the: belief, — 
which soon became current in the ancient world, =. 
that he really possessed the supernatural powers 
The early, 
pagan controversialists, as we learn from Lactan- . ~ 
tius, were wont to rank the marvels said to have 


attributed to him by his enemies. 


In one instance only does he- 


been wrought by him along with those ascribed to > 


Apollonius of Tyana, and to appeal to these:as _ 

equal to, or more wonderful than, the miracles of > 
Christ. (Lactant. Div. Insi v: 3.) A generation ~ 
later, the belief continued so prevalent, that St.” 


Augustine was requested to draw up a serious refu- 


tation—a task which that renowned prelate exe- = =. 
cuted in the most satisfactory manner, by simply. 
referring to the oration of Appuleius himself. (Mar- = 
cellin. Lp. iv. ad Augustin. and Augustin, Hp. Ve 


ad Marcellin.) 


No one can peruse a few pages of Appuleius ` 


without being at once impressed with his conspi- 


-cuous excellences and glaring defects. We find . 
everywhere an exuberant play of fancy, liveliness, 
humour, wit, learning, acuteness, and not unfre-. 
quently, real eloquence. On the other hand, no 
‘style can be more vicious. It is in the highest 
degree unnatural, both in its general tone.and also. 
‘in the phraseology employed. The former is.dis- -> 
figured by the constant recurrence of ingenious but... 
| forced and tumid conceits and studied prettinesses, =< 
while the latter is remarkable for the multitude of 


obsolete words ostentatiously paraded in almost 


every sentence. The greater number of these are 
sto-be found in the extant compositions of the oldest 
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dramatic writers, and in quotations preserved by 
the grammarians ; and those for which no autho- 
_Yity can be produced were in all probability drawn 
from the same source, and not arbitrarily coined to 
-answer the purpose of the moment, as some critics 
have imagined. The least faulty, perhaps, of all 
his pieces is the Apologia. Here he spoke from 


deep feeling, and although we may in many places 


= detect the inveterate affectation of the rhetorician, 
yet there is often a bold, manly, straight-forward | 
-book contains some account of the speculative doce 


heartiness and truth which we seek in vain- in 
those compositions where his feelings were less 
touched, 

We donot know the year in which our author was 
born, nor that in which he died. But the names 
of Lollius Urbicus, Scipio Orfitus, Severianus, 


Lollianus Avitus, and others who are incidentally 
mentioned by him as his contemporaries, and who 


from other sources are known to have held high 


offices under the Antonines, enable us to determine 


Sy 


the epoch when he flourished. 


The extant works of Appuleius are: I. Meta- 
morphoscon seu de Asino Aureo Libri XI. This 
celebrated romance, which, together with the dvos 
of Lucian, is said to have been founded upon a 
work bearing the same title by a certain Lucius of 
Patrae (Photius, Bibl. cod. exxix. p. 165) belonged 


to the class of tales distinguished by the ancients 
under the title of Milestae fubulae.. It seems to have 


been intended simply as a satire upon the hypocrisy 
and debauchery of certain orders of priests, the frauds 


of juggling pretenders to supernatural powers, and 


the general profligacy of public morals. There are 


: some however who discover a more recondite mean- 


seems, however, rather to mean “ give me a piece 
of copper and receive in return a story worth a 


progress of the soul to perfection, EAE 
ooo Ii Moridorum Libri IV. An dv@oroyla, con- | 
taining select extracts from various orations and 


_ ing, and especially the author of the Divine Legation 


of Moses, who has at great length endeavoured. to 


‘prove, that the Golden Ass was written with the 


view of recommending the Pagan religion in oppo- 


me sition to Christianity, which was at that time 
_. making rapid progress, and especially of inculcating 
the importance of initiation into the purer myste- 


ries, (Div. Leg. bk. ii. sect. iv.) The epithet 
Aureus is generally supposed to have been be- 


‘stowed. in consequence of the admiration in which. 


the tale was held, for being considered as the most 
excellent composition of its kind, it was compared 
to the most excellent. of metals, just as the apoph- 
thegms of Pythagoras were distinguished as xpuoa 


ënn. Warburton, however, ingeniously contends | 


that aureus was the common epithet bestowed 
upon all Milesian tales, because they were such as 
strollers used to rehearse for a piece of money to 
the rabble in a circle, after the fashion of oriental 
story-tellers. He founds his conjecture upon: an 
expression in one of Pliny’s Epistles (ii. 20), 
assem para, et accipe auream fabulam, which 


piece of gold, or, precious as gold,” which brings 


s | cus back to the old explanation. The well-known 
and exquisitely beautiful episode of Cupid and 
+: Psyche is introduced in the 4th, 5th, and Gth 


st - books. This, whatever opinion we may form of 
«the principal narrative, is evidently an allegory, 
~ and is generally understood to shadow forth the | 


dissertations, collected probably by some admirer. 


~ It has, however, been imagined that we have here 
a sort. of common-place-book, in which Appuleius. 


Socratis: = a 

L. APPULEIUS, commonly called Arpunetus. 
BARBARUS, a botanical writer of whose life no par- 
| ticulars are known, and. whose date is rather uncer- 


APPULEIUS, 


registered, from time to time, such ideas and forma 


of expression as he thought worth preserving, with 


-a view to their insertion in some continuous com- 


position. This notion, although adopted by Ou- 
cendorp, has not found many supporters. It is 
wonderful that it should ever have been seriously 
propounded. | 


III. De Deo Socratis Liber. This treatise has 


-been roughly attacked by St. Augustine. - 


IV. De Dogmate Platonis Libri tres. The first 
trines of Plato, the second of his morcds, the third | 
of his logic. 
V. De Mundo Liber. A translation of the work 
Tepl rócpov, at one time ascribed to Aristotle, | 
VI. Apologia sive De Magia Liber. The ora- 


tion described above, delivered before Claudius — 


Maximus. : 

VIL. Bermetis Trismegisti De Natura Deorum 
Dialogus. Scholars are at variance with regard. 
to the authenticity of this translation of the Asele- 
pian dialogue. As to the original, see Fabric. 
Bibl. Graec. 1. 8." 3 

Besides these a number of works now lost are 
mentioned incidentally by Appuleius himself, and 
many others belonging to some Appuleius are cited 
by the grammarians. He professes to be the au- 
thor of “ poemata omne genus apta virgae, lyrae, 
socco, cothurno, item satiras ac griphos, item historias 
varias rerum nec non ordtiones laudatas disertis nee 
non dialogos laudatos philosophis,” both in Greek 
and Latin (Florid. ii. 9, ii. 18,20, iv. 24); and _ 
we find especial mention made of a collection of 
poems on playful and amatory themes, entitled 
Ludiera, from which a few fragments are quoted 
in the Apologia. (pp, 408, 409, 414; compare” 
538.) eee 
The Editio Princeps was printed at Rome, by 
Sweynheym and Pannartz, in the vear 1469, edited 
by Andrew, bishop of Aleria. It is excessively 
rare, and is considered valuable in a eritical point 
of view, becanse it contains a genuine text honestly 


copied from MSS., and free from the multitude of | 


conjectural. emendations by which nearly all the 
rest of the earlier editions are corrupted. It is, 
moreover, the only old edition which escaped mu- 
tilation by the Inquisition. 

An excellent edition of the Asinus appeared at 
Leyden in the year 1786, printed in 4to., and 
edited by Oudendorp and Ruhnken, Two addi- 
tional volumes, containing the remaining works, 
appeared at Leyden in 1823, edited by Boscha. 
A new and very elaborate edition of the whole 
works of Appuleius has been published at Leipzig, 
1842, by G. F. Hildebrand. i 

A great number of translations of the Golden 
Ass are to þe found in all the principal European 


languages. The last English version is that by 
Thomas Taylor, in one volume 8vo., London, 
| 1822, 


which contains also the tract De Deo 
| [W.R] 


tain. He has somtimes been identified with Appu- 


| leius; the author of the “Golden Ass,” and some- 
times with Appuleius Celsus [CELSUS, A PPULEIUS], 
but his work is evidently written later than the time 


of either of those persons, and probably cannot be 
placed earlier than the fourth century after Christ. — 
It is written in Latin, and entitled Herbarium, sew 


_APRONIUS, 
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de Medicaminibus Herbarum ; it consists of one 
hundred and twenty-eight chapters, and is mostly 


taken from Dioscorides and Pliny. It was first 
published at Rome by Jo. Phil, de Lignamine, 
dto., without date, but before 1484. It was re- 
printed three times in the sixteenth century, be- 
sides being included in two collections of medical 
writers, and in several editions of the works of 
- Appuleius of Madaura. The last and best edition 
is that by Ackermann in his Parabilium Medica- 


mentorum Scriptores Antiqui, Norimb. 1788, 8vo. 


A short work, * De Ponderibus et Mensuris,” 
bearing the name of Appuleius, is to be found at 
the. end of several editions of Mesue’s works, 
(Haller, Biblioth, Botan. ; Choulant, Handbuch der 
Biicherkunde fiir die Altere Medicin.) [W.A.G.] 

APPULEIUS, L. CAECI’LICUS MINU- 
OTIA’ NUS, the author of a work de Orthographia, 
of which considerable fragments were first published 
by A. Mai in “Juris Civilis Ante-Justinianei Reli- 
 quiae, &e.,” Rome, 1823. They were republished 
by Osann, Darmstadt, 1826, with two other gram- 
matical works, de Nota Aspirutionis and de Diph- 
thongis, which also bear the name of Appuleius. 
Madvig has shewn (de Apuleii Fragm, de Orthogr., 
- Hafniae, 1629), that the treatise de Orthogruphia 
is the work of a literary impostor of the fifteenth 
century, The two other grammatical treatises 
above mentioned were probably written in the 
tenth century of our aera. 

A'PRIES (Anpins, ’Ampias), a king of Egypt, 
the 8th of the 26th (Saite) dynasty, the Pharaoh- 
Hophra of Scripture (lxx. Odapp7), the Vaphres 
of Manetho, succeeded his father Psammuthis, B. c. 
596. The commencement of his reign was distin- 
guished by great success in war. He conquered 


Palestine and Phoenicia, and for a short time re- 


established. the Egyptian influence in Syria, which 
had been overthrown by Nebuchadnezzar. He 
failed, however, to protect his ally Zedekiah, king 
of Jerusalem, from the renewed attack of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who took and destroyed Jerusalem, 
(s.c. 586.) About the same time, in consequence 
of the failure of an expedition which Apries had 
sent against Cyrene, his army rebelled and elected 
as king Amasis, whom Apries had sent to reconcile 
them. The cruelty of Apries to Patarbemis, whom 
he had sent to bring back Amasis, and who had 
failed in the attempt, exasperated the principal 
Egyptians to such a degree, that they deserted 
him, leaving him only to the protection of an 
auxiliary force of 30,000 Greeks. With these 
and the few Egyptians who remained faithful 
to him, Apries encountered Amasis at Momem- 


phis, but his army was overpowered by numbers, 


and he himself was taken alive. Amasis 
treated him for some time with kindness, but 
at length, in consequence of the continued mur- 
murs of the Egyptians, he suffered him to be 
put to death. (Herod. 161, &c., 169, iv. 159; 
Diod. i. 68; Athen. xiii. p.560; Jerem. xxxvii. 5,7, 
o xliv. 30, xlvi. 26 ; Ezek. xxix. 3; Joseph. Ant. x. 

9. $ 7; AMASIS.) Spe PA 


-= APRO'NIUS. 1. C. ArRoNIUS, elected one of 
‘the tribunes of the plebs on the abolition of the . Of Gadara in I a os 
| rhetorician, who flourished in the reign of Maxis — 
minus, about a. D. 235. He studied at Smyrna- > 
under Heracleides, the Lycian, and afterwards at. 


-decemvirate, B. c> 449. (Liv. iii, 54.) 0 


2. Q. Apronius, the chief of the decumani in. 
Sicily during the government of Verres (B. c. 73— 
71), was one of the most distinguished for rapacity | 
and wickedness of every kind. (Cic. Ferr. i. 44, | taught , ; m 

| self'so much that he was honoured with the con- 


HL 9,12, 21, 28.) 0 | 


APSINES, — 


quell the revolt of the army in Germany, A. D. 14, 
Apronius was sent to Rome with two others to — 
carry the demands of the mutineers; and on his 


return to Germany he served under Germanicus, 


and is mentioned as one of the Roman generals in 
the campaign of a. D. 15. On account of his ser- 
vices in this war he obtained the honour of the 
triumphal ornaments. (Tac. Ann. i. 29, 56, 72.) 
He was in Rome in the following year, a. D. 16 
(ii. 82); and four years afterwards (4, D. 20), he 
succeeded Camillus, as proconsul, in the government _ 
of Africa. He carried on the war against Tacfari- — 
nas, aud enforced military discipline with great 
severity. (ili. 21.) He was subsequently the pro~ 
praetor of lower Germany, when the Frisii re- 
volted, and seems to have lost his life in the war 
against them. (iv. 73, compared with xi. 19.) 
Apronius had two daughters: one of whom was 
married to. Plantinus Silvanus, and was murdered 
by her husband (iv. 22); the other was married. 
to Lentulus Gaetulicus, consul in a. D. 26. (vi 
30.) He had a son, L. Apronius Caesianus, who _ 


accompanied his father to Africa in A.D. 20 (ii. 


21), and who was consul for six months with Cali- 
gula in a. D. 389. (Dion Cass, lix. 13.) ) 
APRONIA‘NUS. 1. C. Virstanus APRO- 
NIANUS, was proconsul of Africa at the accession 
of Vespasian, A. D. 70. (Tac. Hist. i. 76.) He 
is probably the same Apronianus as the consul of 
that name In A. D. 59, - 
2. Cassius Apronranus, the father of Dion 
Cassius, the historian, was governor of Dalmatia - 
and Cilicia at different periods. Dion Cassius was 
with his father in Cilicia. (Dion Cass. xlix. 36, 
Ixix. 1, Ixxii. 7.) Reimar (de Pita Cassii Dionis 
§ 6. p. 1535) supposes, that Apronianus was ad- — 
mitted into the senate about A. D. 180.0 
8. APRONIANUS, governor of the province of- 
Asia, was unjustly condemned to death in his 
absence, A. D. 203. (Dion Cass. Ixxvi. 8.) 0 
4, Apronianus Asrerius. [ASTERIUS.]. | 
A‘PSINES (Adiyys). l. An Athenian so- 
phist, called by Suidas (s.v.; comp. Eudoc. p- 67) 
a man worthy of note, and father of Qnasimus, but 
otherwise unknown, | Pata Rae aes 
2. A son of Onasimus, and grandson of Apsines:. 
No. 1, is likewise called an Athenian sophist. It 
is not impossible that he may be the Apsines | 
whose commentary on Demosthenes is mentioned 
by Ulpian (ad Demosth. Leptin. p.11; comp. Schol. 


ad Hermog. p.402), and who taught rhetoric at 


Athens at the time of Aedesius, in the fourth cen- 
tury of our era, though this Apsines is called a — 
Lacedaemonian. (Eunap. Vit. Soph. pe 113, ede 
Antwerp. 1568.) This Apsines and his disciples | 


were hostile to Julianus, a contemporary rhetori- 
cian at Athens, and to his school. This enmity grew  _ 
so much that Athens in the end found itself ina = 


state of civil warfare, which required the presence _ 
of a Roman proconsul to suppress. (Eunap. p. 115, 
_ 8. Of Gadara in Phoenicia, a Greek sophist and . 


Nicomedia under Basilicus. He subsequently — 
taught rhetoric at Athens, and. distinguished him- 


3. L. Aprontus, consul suffectus in A:n, 8 
(Fasi. Capit), belonged to the military staff of. 
Drusus (cohors Drusi), when the latter was sent to 


- orgy pépwy tod modirixod Adyou réxvn, which was 


a being suspected of flattery or partiality. We still 


comp. Westermann, Gesch.: d. Griech, Beredtsamk. 


“Oa, 671. 


Be AQUA OOo 
sular dignity. (Suidas, s. v.; Tzetzes: Chil. viii. 


= 696.) He was a friend of Philostratus (Vit. Soph. 
i383. § 4), who praises the strength and fidelity. 


of his memory, but is afraid to say more for fear of 
“possess two rhetorical works of Apsines: 1. Tlep 


first printed by Aldus in his Rhetores Graeci (pp. 
682—726), under the incorrect title Téxvn pyro- 
pint mepl mpoarutey, as it is called by the Scholiast 
on Hermogenes (p. 14, but see p. 297). This 
work, however, is only a part of a greater work, 
and is so much interpolated that it is scarcely pos- 
sible to form a correct notion of it. In some of 
the interpolated parts Apsines himself is quoted. 
A considerable portion of it was discovered hy 
Rhunken to belong to a work of Longinus on 
rhetoric, which is now lost, and this portion has 
consequently been omitted in the new edition of 
Walz in his Rhetores Graeci. (ix. p. 465, &e.; 


§ 98,n.6.) 2. Mep ray éoynuariopévar mTpo- 
GAnudrwv, is of little importance and very short. 
It is printed in Aldus’ Rketor. Graec. pp. 727-730, 
and in Walz, Rhetor. Graec.: ix. p. 534, &c. [L.8.] 

APSYRTUS or ABSYRTUS (“Awupros), one 
of the principal veterinary surgeons of whom any 
remains are still extant, was born, according to 
Suidas (s: v.) and Eudocia (Violar. ap. Villoison, 
Anecd. Graeca, vol.i. p. 65), at Prusa or Nico- 
media in Bithynia. He is said to have served 
under Constantine in his campaign on the Danube, 
which is generally supposed to mean that under 


. Constantine the Great, a. D. 322, but some refer it 


to that under Constantine IV. (or Pogonatus), 
His remains. are to be found in the 


<o oo Veterinariae Medicinae Libri Duo,” first pub- 
lished in Latin by J. Ruellins, Paris, 1530, fol, 


L537, 4to. 


(Live xxiii. 38.) 
oo 2a Ta Apusrius, 3 
pictus in Macedonia, B. c. 200, was an active 
‘officer inthe war against Philip. He was after- | 
wards a legate of the consul L. Cornelius Scipio, 
BG, 190, and. was killed in the same year in an 
oe ti rarer nti < (Liv. xxxi. 27, xxxvii. 4, 


and afterwards in Greek by S. Grynaeus, Basil. 
| Sprengel published a little work en- 
titled “ Programma de Apsyrto Bithynio,” Halae, 
1832, 4to, [W. A. G] 
 A’PTEROS (“Arrepos), “the wingless,” a sur- 
name under which Nice (the goddess of victory) 
had a sanctuary at Athens. 


in this instance was intended to signify that Vic- 
tory would or could never fly away from Athens.. 
The same idea was expressed at Sparta by a statue 
of Ares with his feet chained. (Pans. i. 22. § 4, 
iii. 15. § 5.) AS EST 
APULEIUS. [AprULELUS.] 
APU'STIA GENS, had the cognomen FULLO. 
The Apustii who bear no cognomen are spoken of 
under Arustius. The first member of this gens 


` who obtained the consulship, was L. Apustius 


 APU'STIUS. 1. L. Apusrius, the comman- 
der of the Roman troops at Tarentum, B. c. 215, 


legate of the consul P. Sul- 


3. P. Apusrtus, one of the ambassadors sent to | 
othe younger Ptolemy, Bs. c. 161. (Polyb. xxxii. 


; Bae | A'QUILA (Arvas ) the ‘translator of the ola = 


This goddess was | 
usually represented with wings, and their absence. 


x 


AQUILA. 


Testament into Greek, was a native of Pontus. . 
3 


Epiphanes (De Pond. et Mens. 15) states, that he 
was a relation of the emperor Hadrian, who em- 


ployed him in the rebuilding of Jerusalem (Aelia 
Capitolina) ; that he was converted to Christianity, 
1 | but excommunicated for practising the heathen 


astrology; and that he then went over to the 
Jews, and was circumcised; but this account is 
probably founded only on vague rumours. All 
that we know with certainty is, that having been 


-a heathen he became a Jewish proselyte, and that 


he lived in the reign of Hadrian, probably ahout 

130 A. p. (Iren. ili, 24; Euseb. Praep. Evan. 

vii. 1; Hieron. Ep. ad Pammach. vol. iv. pt. 2, 

p- 255, Mart.) | 

He translated the Old Testament from Hebrew 

into Greek, with the purpose of furnishing the 

Jews who spoke Greek with a version better fitted 

than the Septuagint to sustain them in their op- 

position to Christianity. He did not, however, as 

some have supposed, falsify or pervert the sense of 
the original, but he translated every word, even 
the titles, such as Messiah, with the most literal 

accuracy. This principle was carried to the utmost 


extent in a second edition, which was named xar 


axplSeav, The version was very popular with the 
Jews, in whose synagogues it was read. (Novell. 
146.) It was generally disliked by the Christians ; 
but Jerome, though sometimes showing this feel- 
ing, at other times speaks most highly of Aquila 
and his version. (Quaest. 2, ad Damas. iii. p. 353 
Epist. ad Marcell, iii. p. 96, ii. p. 812; Quaeste 
Heb, in Genes. iii. p. 216; Comment. in Fes. e 83 
Comment, in Hos. c 2.) The version is also 
praised by Origen. (Comment. in Joh, viii. p, 131; 
Respons. ad African. p, 224.) st 

Only a few fragments remain, which have been 
published in the editions of the Hexapla [Orr 
GENES] and in Dathe’s Opuscula, Lips. 1746. [P.S.] 
— A‘QUILA, JU’LIUS, a Roman knight, sta- 
tioned with a few cohorts, in 4. D. 50, to protect 
Cotys, king of the Bosporus, who had received the 


concerning ¢utores are preserved in the Digest. In 
the Florentine Index he is named Gallus Aquila, 
probably from an error of the scribe in. reading 
Taaaov for TovAiov., This has occasioned Julius 
Aquila: to be confounded with Aquillius Gallus. 
His date is uncertain, though he probably lived 
under or before the reign of Septimius Severus, . 
A.D. 198-85 for in Dig. 26. tit. 7, s. 34 he gives 
an opinion upon a question which seems to have 
been first settled by Severus. (Dig. 27. tit. 8. s. Le 


-§ 3.) By most of the historians of Roman law he 


is referred to a later period. . He may possibly be - 
the same person with Lucius Julius Aquila, who 
wrote de Atrusca discipline, or with that Aquila 


who, under Septimius Severus, was. praefect of 


Egypt, and became remarkable by his persecution of 


the Christians. (Majansius, Comm. ad 30 Juriscon. 


Fragm. vol. ii. p. 288; Otto, ix Praef: Thes: vol. 
i. p. 135 Zimmern, Rom. Rechts-Geschichte, vol. iv 
§ 103) = ae nie ds Gey = 


~ A'QUILA, L. PO’NTIUS, tribune of the plebs, 
probably in B. 0. 45, was the only member of the 
college. that did not rise to- Caesar as he passed by 


the tribunes’ seats in his triumph. (Suet, Jud. Caes. 


‘with Rutilius Lupus. 


‘vestal virgin. 
“live with her long ; 
others successively, he again returned to her. It 
appears from coins that he could not have married 


 AQUILLTA. 


wards served as a legate of Brutus at the beginning 
of B. c. 43 in Cisalpine Gaul. He defeated T. 
Munatius Plancus, and drove him out of Pollentia, | 


but was killed himself in the battle fought against | 
He was honoured with a 


Antony by. Hirtius. 
statue. (Appian, B. C. ii, 113;. Dion Cass. xlvi. 


88, 403 Cic. Phil, xi. 6, xiii. 12, ad Fam. x. 83.) 
: Pontius Aquila was a friend of Cicero, and is fre- 


quently mentioned by him in his letters. (Ad Fam. 
v. 2—4, vii. 2, 3.) 

A/QUILA "ROMAN US, a rhetorician, who 
lived after Alexander Numenius but before Julius 
Rufinianus, probably in the third century after 
Christ, the author of a small work intitled, de Figuris 
Sententiarum et Hlocutionis, which is usually printed 
The best edition is by 
Ruhnken, Lugd. Bat. 1768, reprinted with addi- 
tional notes by Frotscher, Lips, 1831. Rufinianus 
states, that Aquila took the materials of this work 
from one of Alexander Numenius on the same 
subject. [See p. 123, a.] 

A‘QUILA, VE’DIUS, commander of the thir- 
teenth legion, one of Othe? s generals, was present 
in the battle in which Otho’s troops were defeated. 


by those of Vitellius, a. D. 70, Hes subsequently 


espoused Vespasian’ s party. (Tac. Hist. ii. 44, iii. 7.) 

AQUYVLIA SEVERA, JU‘LIA, the wife of 
the emperor Elagabalus, whom he married after 
divorcing his former wife, Paula, This marriage 
gave great offence at Rome, since Aquilia was a 
vestal virgin; but Elagabalus said that he had 
contracted it in order that divine children might 


O98.) He was one of Caesar's murderers, and fe 


terminated by his predecessor, Perperna. | 
return to Rome, he was aceused by P. Lentulus of 
| maladministration in his province, but was acquit- 


ARACHNE. EE Ag 


“aR 04 C. 44, and says, in ae that young Quintus 
would not endure 
xiv. 13,17.) 


her as a step- -mother, { ad Att. 


“AQUI'LLIA GENS, patrician and plebeian. 
On coins and inscriptions the name is almost always 
written Aquilius, but in manuscripts generally with 


a. single 2. This gens was of great antiquity. Two 
‘of the Aquillii are mentioned among the Roman 
nobles who conspired to bring back the Tarquins 


(Liv. ii. 4); and a member of the house, C. Aquil- 
lius Tuscus, is mentioned as consul as early as 
B. C. 487. The cognomens of the Aquillii under 
the republic are Corvus, Crassus, FLORUS, GAL- 
LUS, Tuscus : for those who bear no surname, see 


AQUILLIUS. > 


AQUYLLIUS. an M. A Mi. F. M. Ne 
Consul B. c. 129, put an end to the war which had 


been carried on against Aristonicus, the son of 


Eumenes of Pergamus, and which had been almost 
8 5 . 
On his: 


ted by bribing the judges. (Flor. ii, 20; Tr 


xxxvi. 4; Vell. Pat. i 4; Cie. de Nat. Deora i5 
Div. in Casci. 2l; 


Appian, B. C. i22.) He | 
obtained a triumph on account of his successes in. 
ee but not till B.c. 126. (Fast. Capitol.) 

. M’. Aquiniivs M’. r, M’. N., probably a son 
of i preceding, consul in B. c. 101, conducted the 
war against the slaves in Sicily, who had a second 
time revolted under Athenion. Aquillius com- 
pletely subdued the insurgents, and triumphed on 
his return to Rome in 100, (Florus, iii. 19; Liv. 


be born from himself, the pontifex maximus, and a | Hos 69; Diod. xxxvi. Kel. 1; Cice. iv Verr. iii. 54, 


Dion Cassius says, that he did not 
but that after marrying three 


her before a. p. 221, (Dion Cass. lxxix. 9; Hero- 
dian. v. 6; Eckhel, vii. p. 259.) 


COIN OF JULIA AQUILIA SEVERA. 


AQUILI'NUS, a cognomen of the Herminia 
Gens. | 
oaths TERMINUS AQUILINUS, one of the heroes 
in the lay of the Tarquins, was with M. Horatius | 


the commander of the troops of Tarquinius Superbus 
when he was expelled from the camp. He was 


one of the defenders of the Sublician bridge against 


the whole force of Porsenna, and took an active 


part in the subsequent battle against the Etruscans. 
_ He was consul in B. c, 506, and fell in the battle 

of the lake Regillus i in 498, in single combat with. | 
(Liv. ii. 10, ui, 20; Dionys. iv. 75, 


Ma mhg S. 


v: 22 23, 26530; vi-12 7- Plut. 'Poplie. liy 


Q “LAR HERMINIUS | T F. AQUILINUS, Cos. | 


B: c 448. (Liv. iii, 65; Dionys. xi. 51) 


— AQ UYLLIA, whom some had said that Quintus 
Cicero,: the brother. of the orator, intended to marry. | 
‘Cicero: mentions the report in one of his oaa 


v.2 ; Fast. Cupitol.) In 98, he was accused | by 
L. Fufius of maladministration in Sicily ; he was. 
defended by the orator M. Antonius, and, though 
there were strong proofs of his guilt, was acquitted. 
on account of his bravery in the war. (Cic. Brut. 
52, de Of ii. 14, pro Flace. 39, de Orat. ii. 28, 47.) 
In B. c. 88, he went into Asia as one of 
sular legates to prosecute the war against Mithri- 
dates and his allies. He was defeated near Proto- 
tachium, and was afterwards delivered up to 
Mithridates by the inhabitants of Mytilene. Mith-. 


ridates treated him in the most barbarous manner, oa fo 
and eventually put him to death by pouring: molten nn 


gold down his throat. (Appian, Mithr. 7,19, 215 
Liv. Epit. 77; Vell. Pat. ii. 185 Cic. pio Leg. 
Man. 5; Athen. v. p. 213, b.) 
AQUI'LLIUS JULIA'NUS. [JULIANUS]. 
- AQUYLLIUS REGULUS. [Raeutus]} O 
AQUYLLIUS SEVERUS. [SrYyERUS.] 0000 
AQUI'NTUS, a very inferior. poet, a contem- 
porary of Catullus and Cicero. (Catull. xiv. 18; 
Cic. Tuse. v..22,) 


in the African war against Caesar. After the de- 
feat of the Pompeians, he was pardoned by Caesar, : 
B.C. 47... (De Bell: Afric. 57,89.) 00° | 
ARABIA’N US (ApaGiavés), an eminent Chris- 
tian. writer, about 196 a. D., composed some books 
on Christian doctrine, which are lost. (Euseb, F. 
E. v. 27; Hieron. de Pir. Zilust: c. 54.) [P.S] 
ARA’ BIUS SCHOLA'STICUS (CApd6i0s Zyo- 


a Reorinds); the author of seven epigrams in the . r 
Greek Anthology, most of which are upon works 1 
| of art, lived probably in the reign of Justinian, = 


(Jacobs, xii. p. 856.) [PLS] 


the conso ooo 


M. AQUYNTUS, a. -Pompeian, who. took. part : a 


ARACHNE, a Lydian. ‘maiden, daughter of ee 
Tdmon ‘of Colophon, who was a. famis. dyer: in Ton 


E 


art of weaving, ant, proud of her talent, she even 
ventured to challenge Athena to compete s with her. 
Arachne produced a piece of cloth in which the 
amours of the gods were woven, and as Athena 
could find no fault with it, she tore the work to 
pieces, and. Arachne in despair hung herself. The 
- goddess loosened the rope and saved her life, but 
_. the rope was changed into a cobweb and Arachne 
herself into a spider (dpéxvn), the animal most 
odious to Athena. (Ov. Met. vi. 1-145; Virg. 
Georg. iv. 246.) This fable seems to suggest the 
idea that man learnt the art of weaving ‘from the 
spider, and that it was invented in Lydia. [L. S$] 
ARAETHY’REA (Apa:dupéa), a daughter of 
Aras, an autochthon who was believed to have 
built Arantea, the most ancient town in Phliasia. 
She had a brother called Aoris, and is said to have 
been fond of the chase and warlike pursuits. When 
she died, her brother called the country of Phiasia 
after her Araethyrea. (Hom. X. i. 571; Strab. vii. 
_-p. 882.) She was the mother of Phlias. The 
monuments of Araethyrea and her- brother, consist- 
ing of round pillars, were still extant in the time of 
FPausanias; and before the mysteries of Demeter. 
were commenced at Phlius, the people always in- 
yoked Aras and his two children with their faces 
_ turned towards their monuments. (Paus. ii, 12. 
$8 4—6.) [L S] 
_ _ A'RACUS ("Aparos), Ephor, B.o. 409, (Hel. 
ii. 3. § 10,) was appointed admiral of. the Lace- 
daemonian fleet in B. c. 405, with Lysander for 
- -vice-admiral (@mioroAevs), who was to have the 
real power, but who had not the title of admiral 
(vavdpxos), because the laws of Sparta did not 


- allow the same person to hold this office twice. 
oo (Plut. Lye. T; Xen. Hell, i. l. § 73 Diod. xiii, 
100; Paus. x. 9. $4.) In 398 he was sent into 

Asia’ as one of the commissioners to inspect the 


state of things ‘here, and to prolong the command 
of Dercyllidas. (iii. 2. § 6); and in 369 he was 
one of the ambassadors sent to Athens. (vi. 5. 


§ 33, where “Apaxos should be read. instead. of 


“Aparos.) 


ARACY’/NTHIAS (‘AparuvOiis), a surname of 


Aphrodite, derived. from mount Aracynthus, the 
position of which is a matter of uncertainty, and 
on which she had a temple. (Rhianus, ap. Steph. 
Byz. sv. Apáruvbos.) TLS] 

ARA'RSIUS, PATRICIUS (Marpticos’ Apdp- 
- cos), a Christian. writer, was the author of a 
| ren cae in Greek entitled Oceanus, a passage out 
of which, relating to Meletius and Arius, is quoted 
in the Stnodicon Vetus (82, ap. Fabric, Bibl. Grace. 


Txi p 369). The title of this fragment is Tarps 


_ klov “Apapatou TOU  pákapos, ék Tou Adyou adrod 
Tod émiAeyouévov *Ouceavod. Nothing more is 
| known of the writer. , [P. S.J 


ARA’ROS (Apapeds), an Athenian comic poet | 
who was too ready to have a pretext for war. 


~ of the middle comedy, was the son of Aristophanes, 


who ‘first introduced him to public notice as the | 
P principal actor in the second Plutus (B. c. 388), thè 
-last play which he exhibited in his own name: he 


wrote two more comedies, the Kéradkos and. the 
 Alorogticay, 


i very soon after the above date. 
hibited in his own name B. c. 375. (Suidas, s. v.) 
Suidas mentions the following as his comedies: 


 Kawweds, KautuMov, Tiavòs vyoval, Yuévaos, Ado- 
Ms, E Al that we know of his dramatic 


_ ARAROS. oo 
purple, “His: daughter was. See skilled in the 


which were brought out in the name: 
of Araros (Arg: ad Plut. iv. Bekker), probably 
Avaros first ex- 


_ ARATUS. 


character is- contained in the pllowing passage of 


| Alexis (Athen. iii. p. 123, DA who, however, y was 


his rival : 
: Kad yap Botdowas 
Yards se yesa mpåyua 8 orl uor péya 
ppéaros Evdov Wuxpdrepov "Apapdros,  fFP.S.] 
ARAS. [ARAETHYREA.] | 
ARASPES (Apdowns), a Mede, and a friend | 
of the elder Cyrus from his youth, contends with 
Cyrus that love has no power over him, but shortly 
afterwards refutes himself by falli ing in love with | 
Pantheia, whom Cyrus had committed to his 
charge. [AprapaTas.] He is afterwards sent 
to Croesus as a deserter, to inspect the condition of 
the enemy, and subsequently commands the right 
wing of Cyrus’ amy in the battle with Croesus, 
(Xen, ay ve 1. $1, 8, &e, vi. l. § 36, &e 3. 
§ 14, 21 7 ; | | 
ARA'TUS (“Aparos), of Sicyon, lived from 
B.C. 271 to 213. The life of this remarkable 
man, as afterwards of Philopoemen and Lycortas, 
was devoted to an attempt to unite the several 
Grecian states together, and by this union to assert 
the national independence against the dangers with 
which it was threatened by “Macedonia and Rome, 
Aratus was the son of Cleinias, and was born 
at Sicyon, B. c. 271. On the murder of his father 
by Abantidas [ABANTIDAS], Aratus was saved 
from the general extirpation of the family by Soso, 
his uncle’s widow, who conveyed him to Argos, 
where he was brought up. When he had reached 
the age of twenty, he gained possession of his 
native city by the help of some Argians, and the — 
cooperation of the remainder of his party in Sicyon 
itself, without loss of life, and deprived the usurper 
Nica of his power, Bc. 251, (Comp. Polyh. 
li, 43 
Through the influence of Aratus, Sicyon now 


joined the Achaean league, and Aratus himself 


sailed to Egypt to obtain Ptolemy's alliance, in 
which he succeeded. In B. c 245 he was elected 
general (erparnyds) of the league, and a second 
time in 243, In the latter of these years he took 
the citadel of Corinth from the Macedonian gar- 
rison, and induced the Corinthian people to join 
the league. It was chiefly through his instru- 
mentality that Megara, Troezen, Epidaurus, Argos, 
Cleonae, and Megalopolis, were soon afterwards 
added to it It was about this time that the 
Aetolians, who had made a plundering expedition 
into Peloponnesus, were. stopped by Aratus at 
Pellene (Polyb. iv. 8), being surprised at the sack 
of that town, and 790 of their number put to the 
sword, But at this very time, at which the e power 
of the league seemed most secure, the seeds of its 
ruin were “laid. The very prospect, which now 
for the first time opened, of the hitherto scattered 


‘| powers of Greece being united in the league, 


awakened the jealousy of. Aetolia, and of Cleomenes, 


[CLEOMENES.] Aratus, to save the league from this. 


danger, contrived to win the alliance of Antigonus 
Doson, on the condition, as it afterwards appeared, 


of the surrender of Corinth, Ptolemy, as might be 


expected, joined Cleomenes; and-in a succession 


of actions at Lycaeum, Megalopolis, and Heeatom- ` 


baeum, near Dyme, the Achaeans were well nigh 
destroyed. yi 
the people, who passed a public censure on hiscon- 


By these Aratus lost the confidence of 


duct, and Sparta was placed at the head of a con- 
fedemey, fully sige to o dictate to ite whole of Greece, 


“ARATUS. 


—Troezen, Epidaurus, Argos, iaie Pallene: | 
Caphyae, Phlius, Pheneus, and Corinth, in which 
. the Achaean garrison kept only the citadel— 
Jt was now necessary to call on Antigonus for 


the promised aid. Permission to pass through 


Aetolia having been refused, he embarked his: 
army in transports, and, sailing by Euboea, land- 


ed. his army near the isthmus, while Cleomenes 
was occupied with the siege of Sicyon. (Polyb. 


and hastened to defend Corinth; but no sooner 
was he engaged there, than Aratus, by a master- 
_ stroke of policy, gained the assistance of a party in 
Argos to place the Lacedaemonian garrison in a 
state of siege. Cleomenes hastened thither, leaving 
Corinth in the hands of Antigonus ; but arriving too 
late to take effectual. measures ‘against Aratus, 
while Antigonus was in his rear, he retreated to 
Mantineia and thence home. ‘Antigonus mean- 
while was by Aratus’ influence elected general of 
the league, and made Corinth and Sicyon his 
winter quarters. What hope was there now left 
that the great design of Aratus’ life could be ac- 
complished,—to unite all the Greek governments 
into one Greek nation? Henceforward the caprice 
of the Macedonian monarch was to regulate the 
relations of the powers of Greece. The career of 
Antigonus, in which Aratus seems henceforward 
to have been no further engaged than as his 
adviser and guide, ended in the great battle of 
Sellasia (B. c. 222), in which the Spartan power 
was for ever put down. Philip succeeded Anti- 
gonus in the throne of Macedon (x. c. 221), and it 
was his policy during the next two years (fron 
221 to 219 B. c.) to make the Achaeans feel how 
dependent they were on him. This period is ac- 
cordingly taken up with incursions of the Aetolians, 
the unsuccessful opposition of Aratus, and the trial 

which followed. The Aetolians seized Clarium, 
a fortress near Megalopolis (Polyb. iv. 6.), and 
thence made their plundering excursions, till 
Timoxenus, general of the league, took the place 
and drove out the garrison. AS the time for the ex- 
piration of Aratus’ office arrived, the Actolian gene- 
rals Dorimachus and Scopas made an attack on 
Pharae and Patrae, and carried on their ravages up 
to the borders of Messene, in the hope that 
no active measures would be taken against them 
till the commander for the following year was 
chosen. To remedy this, Aratus anticipated 
his command five days, and ordered the troops of 
the league to assemble at Megalopolis. The Aeto- 
lians, finding his force superior, prepared to quit 
the country, when Aratus, thinking his object 
sufficiently accomplished, disbanded the chief part 
of his army, and: marched with about 4000 to 
Patrae. The Actolians turned round in pursuit, 
and encamped at Methydrium, upon which Aratus 
changed his position to Caphyae, and in a battle, 
which began in a skirmish of cavalry to gain some 
high ground advantageous to. both positions, was 
entirely defeated and his amy nearly destroyed. 
~The Aetolians marched home in: triumph, and 


Aratus was recalled to take his trial on several | ; 
charges, — assuming the command before his. legal ae oe 
| mous Greek writers: three of them are printed in 
the 2nd vol. of Buhle’s Aratus, and one of the 
Suidas and: 
From these it appears 


tne, disbanding his troops, unskilful conduct in 


choosing the time and place of action, and careless- | 
He was acquitted, not | 
on the ground that the charges were untrue, but |. 
in consideration of his past services. For some time | 


“ness in the action itself. 


after this the Actolians continued their es 


ii, 52.) The latter immediately raised the siege, | self. 


-same in the Uranologium of Petavius. | 


; polis 


aA 


i “ARATUS. <25 
a Aratus \ was unable effectually to check, them, — 
till at last Philip took the field. as commander of | 
the allied army. The six remaining years of Aratus’ 
life are a mere history of intrigues, by which at dif- 
ferent times his influence was more or less shaken 
with the king. At first he was entirely set aside ; 
and this cannot be wondered at, when his object 
was to unite Greece as an ‘independent nation, 
while Philip wished to unite it as subject to him- 
In B. c. 218, it appears that Aratus re- 
gained his influence by an exposure of the treachery 
of his opponents; and the effects of his presence 
were shewn in a victory gained over the combined 
forces of the . Aetolians, Eleans, and Lacedaemo- 


nians. In B. c. 217 Aratus was the 17th time chosen, 


general, and every thing, so far as the security of 
the leagued states was “concerned, prospered ; but 
the feelings and objects of the two men ‘were 80 
different, that no unity was to be looked for, so soon 

as the immediate object of subduing certain states 
was effected. The story told by Plutarch, of his 
advice to Philip about the garrisoning of Ithome, 
would probably represent well the general tendency 
of the feeling of these two men, In B. c. 213 he 
died, as Plutarch and Po olybius both say (Polyb. 
viii. M; Plut. Arai. 52), from the'effect of poison 
administered by the king’s order. Divine honours 
were paid to him by his countrymen, and annual 
solemnities established. (Diet. of Ant. s. u. Apd- 
Tea) Aratus wrote Commentaries, being a his- 
tory of his own times down to B. c. 220 (Polyb. 
iv. 2), which Polybius characterises as. clearly 
written and faithful records. (ii. 40.) The great- 


‘ness of Aratus lay in the steadiness with which | 


he pursued a noble purpose, — of uniting the | 
Greeks as one nation; the consummate ability 
with which he guided the elements of the 
storm which raged about him; and the zeal 
which kept him true to his object to the end, 
when a different conduct would have secured to - 
him the greatest personal advantage. As a gene- 
ral, he was unsuccessful in the open field; but for 
success in stratagem, which required calculation j 
and dexterity of the first order, unrivalled. The — 
leading object of his life was noble in its concep- 
tion, and, considering the state of Macedon and of . 
Egypt, and more especially the existence of a con- 


temporary with the virtues and abilities: of Cleo 


menes, ably conducted. Had he been supported in a 
his attempt to raise Greece by vigour and purity, 


such as that of Cleomenes in the cause of Sparta, 


his fate might have been different. As it was, he — 
left his country surrounded. by difficulty and dan- — 
ger to the guiding hand of Philopoemen and Lycor- | 
tas. (Plut. Ar atus. and Agis; Polyb. ii, iv. vii. 
Vili.) oo te ANAT e 
ARA'TUS (‘Aparos), author of: two Grek. 
astronomical poems. The date of his birth is not- 
known; but it seems that he lived about B. c. 
270; it is probable, therefore, that the death of 


Euclid. and the birth of Apollonius: Pergaeus hap- 


pened during his life, and that he was contempo- 
vary with Aristarchus of Samos, and Thoperiiiby 
who entans him. (Jdyll. vic and vii) 
“There are several accounts of his life by anony- 


Endocia also mention him. - 
that he was a native of Soli (afterwards Pompeio- 
)in Cilicia, or, (accor ding to one authority) | of Pe 


those to the south. The immobility of the earth, 


axis are maintained ; the path of the sun in the 


be an imitation of Hesiod, and to have been imi- 


` 


ARBORIUS. | 2 
The materials are said to be taken almost wholly 
from Aristotle’s Meteorologica, from the work of 
| Theophrastus, “De Signis Ventorum,”. and from 
Hesiod. (Buhle, vol. ii. p. 471.) Nothing is said 
| in either poem about Astrology in the proper sense . 


_ Tarsus; that he was invited to the court of An- 
-tigonus Gonatas, king of Macedonia, where he 
‘spent all the latter part of his life; and that his 
_ chief pursuits were physic (which is also said to 
have been his profession), grammar, and philoso- 
phy, in which last he was instructed by the Stoic 
Dionysius Heracleotes. | = F 
- Several poetical works on various subjects, as 
well as a number of prose epistles, are attributed 
to Aratus (Buhle, vol. ii. p. 455), but none of 
them have come down to us, except the two poems 
mentioned above. These have generally been 
joined together as if parts of the same work ; 
but they seem to be distinct poems, The first, 
‘called Scavdueva, consists of 732 verses ; the 
‘second, Atoonueta (Prognostica), of 422. Eudoxus, 
about a century earlier, had written two prose 
works, Gawvdueva and “Evorrpov, which are both 
lost ; but we are told by the biographers of Ara- 
tus, that it was the desire of Antigonus to have 
them turned into verse, which gave rise to the 
~ avépueva of the latter writer; and it appears from 
the fragments of them preserved. by Hipparchus 
(Petav. Uranolog. p. 173, &c., ed. Paris. 1630), 
that Aratus has in fact versified, or closely imi- 
-tated parts of them both, but especially of the first. 
-The design of the poem is to give an introduction 
to the knowledge of the constellations, with the 
rules for their risings and settings ; and of the 
circles of the sphere, amongst which the milky 
way is reckoned. The positions of the constclla- 
tions, north of the ecliptic, are described by re- 
ference to the principal groups surrounding the 
north pole (the Bears, the Dragon, and Cepheus), 
whilst Orion serves as a point of departure for 


of the word. 
The style of these two poems is distinguished by 
the elegance and accuracy resulting from a study _ 
of ancient. models; but it wants originality and 
poetic elevation; and variety of matter is excluded 
by the nature of the subjects. (See Quintil x. 1.) 
That they became very popular both in the Grecian 
and Roman world (comp. Ov. Am. i. 15. 16) is 
proved by the number of commentaries and Latin 
translations. The Introduction to the bawdueva 
by Achilles Tatius, the Commentary of Hippar- 
chus in three books, and another attributed by 
Petayius to Achilles Tatius, are printed in the 
Uranologium, with a list of other Commentators 
(p. 267), which includes the names of Aristarchus, 
Geminus, and Eratosthenes. Parts of three 
poetical Latin translations are preserved. One 
written by Cicero when very young (Cic. de Nat. 
Deor. ii. 41), one by Caesar Germanicus, the 
grandson of Augustus, and one by Festus Avienus. 
The earliest edition of Aratus is that of Aldus. 
(Ven, 1499, fol.) The principal later ones are by 
Grotius (Lugd. Bat. 1600, 4to.), Buhle (Lips. 1793, 
1801, 2 vols. 8vo., with the three Latin versions), 
Matthiae (Francof. 1817, 8vo.), Voss (Heidelb. 
1824, 8vo,, with a German poetical version), Butt- 
mann (Berol. 1826, 8vo.), and Bekker. (Berol. 
1828, 8vo.) : B 
_ (Fabric. Bibl. Graee. vol. iv. p. 873 Schaubach, 
Gesch. d. griech. Astronomie, p.215, &c. ; Delambre, © 
Hist. de V Astron. Ancienne.) [W. E.D] 
ARA'TUS (”Aparos), of Cnidus, the author of — 
a history of Egypt. (Anonym. Vit. Arat) 
ARBACES ("ApSaiens). 1. The founder of the 
Median empire, according to the account of Ctesias 
(ap. Diod. ii. 24, &c., 32). He is said to have 
taken Nineveh in conjunction with Belesis, the | 
Babylonian, and to have destroyed the old Assyrian 
empire under the reign of Sardanapalus, B. c. 876. 
Ctesias assigns 28 years to the reign of Arbaces, 
B. C. 876—848, and makes his dynasty consist of 
eight kings. This account differs from that of 
Herodotus, who makes Deioces the first king of 
Media, and assigns only four kings to his dynasty. 
[Driocks.] Ctesias’ account of the overthrow of 
the Assyrian empire by Arbaces is followed by 
Velleius Paterculus (i. 6), Justin (i. 3), and Strabo. 
(xvi. p. 737) ss Se ms 
2. A commander in the army of Artaxerxes, 
which fought against his brother Cyrus, B €. 401. 
He was satrap of Media. (Xen. Anab. i. 7. § 12, 
Vile 8. $25.) ana ih S 
 A'RBITER, PETRO'NIUS.. [PETRONIUS 
ARBITER. ] a ecu a ee 
. ARBO/RIUS, AEMI’LIUS MAGNUS, the 
author of a poem in ninety-two lines in elegiac 
verse, entitled “Ad Nympham nimis cultam,” 
which contains a great many expressions taken 
from the older poets, and bears all the traces ofthe 
artificial labour which characterizes the later Latin 
| poetry. It is printed in the Anthology of Bur- 
oe Bh e | mann (iii. 275) and Meyer (Ep. 262), and in. 
weather from astronomical. phaenomena, with an | Wernsdorf’s Poet. Lat. Minor. (iii: p.217.) The 
account of its éffects upon animals. It appears to | 
the maternal uncle of Ausonius, who speaks of him 
with great praise, and mentions that he enjoyed 


; and the revolution of the heavens about a fixed 


 godiac is described ; but the planets are intro- 
. duced merely as bodies having a motion of their 
own, without any attempt to define their periods ; 
nor is anything said about the moon's orbit. The 
opening of the poem asserts the dependence of all 
things upon Zeus, and contains the passage 
Toi yàp Kal yévos ècuév, quoted by St. Paul 
. (Aratus’ fellow-countryman) in his address to the 
Athenians. - (Acts xvii. 28.) From the general 
want of precision in the descriptions, it would 
seem that Aratus was neither a mathematician nor 
observer (comp. Cic. de Orai. i. 16) or, at any 
rate, that in this work he did not aim at scientific 
accuracy. . He not only represents the configura- 
tions of particular groups incorrectly, but describes | 
-some phaenomena which are inconsistent with | 
any one supposition as to the latitude of the spec- 
tator, and others which could not coexist at any 
one epoch, (See the article Aratus in the Penny 
Cyclopaedia.) These errors are partly to be attri- 
buted to Eudoxus himself, and partly to the way 
In which Aratus has used the materials supplied 
- by him. <- Hipparchus (about a century later), who 
- was a scientific astronomer and observer, has lefta | 
commentary upon the Pawdueva of Eudoxus and 
_. Aratus, occasioned by the discrepancies which he 
had noticed between his own observations and 


their descriptions. = 000 o. 


The Awanueia consists of prognostics of the 


tated by Virgil in some parts of the Georgics. 


author of it was a rhetorician at Tolosa in Gaul, 


: : the feiondehip a of the brothers of. ae an [eo 


of the Caesars, (Auson. Parent. iii, Profess. xvi.) 


from mount Arbius in Crete, where he "was wor- |: 
“ shipped. (Steph. Byz. s.v."Ap6is.) [LS] 


15; Hor, Serm. i. 10, 76.) 


` elder of the two sons of the emperor Theodosius I. 
and the empress Flaccilla, and was born in Spain 
in 4. D 883... Themistius, a pagan philosopher, 
and afterwards Arsenius, a Christian saint, con- 
ducted his education. As early as 395, Theodosius. 
conferred upon him the title of Augustus; and, 
upon the death of his father in the same year, he 
became emperor of the East, while the West was 


| ` 3 


_ him begins the series of emperors who reigned at 


‘Turks in 1453. Arcadius had inherited neither | 
lectual vigour; his only accomplishment was a 


have his own will, nor even passion enough to 
make others obey his whims. Rufinus, the prae- 
fect of the East, a man capable of every crime, had 
been appointed by Theodosius the guardian of 
` Arcadius, while Stilicho became guardian of Hono- 
ius. -Rufinus intended to marry his daughter to 
` the young emperor, but the eunuch Eutropius ren- 
‘dered this plan abortive, and contrived a marriage 
between Arcadius and Eudoxia, the beautiful 
daughter of Bauto, a Frank, who was a general in 
= the Roman army. Exposed to the rivalship of 
` Eutropius, as well as of Stilicho, who pretended to 


 Alaric, chief of the Goths, to whom he had neg-. 


of the Eastern empire, and concluded. an. alliance 


this, Eutropius was invested. with the dignities of | n gg 
‘consul and general-in-chief, —the first eunuch in| fas Kp 
the Roman empire who had ever been honoured} fS © & 
with those titles, but who was unworthy of. them, ore a a 
being as ambitious and rapacious as Rufinus,- | 


oS lowing circumstances. Tribigildus, the chief of a 
portion of the Goths who had been transplanted ( 
Phrygia, rose in rebellion, and the disturbances. 
‘became so. dangerous, that. Gainas, who was. per 

_. haps the secret instigator of them, advised the em: 

| ‘Pyne to settle this, affair i ina i tiad mye No 


~ ARCAD: US. < ARCADIUS. 


they lived at Tolosa, and was afterwards called to | 
Constantinople to superintend the education of one 

A'RBIUS (” Ap&tos), a surname of Zeus, derived | Chrysostom, afraid of Arianism, pleaded the cause 
of Eutropius, but in vain; the minister was ba- 


ARBU’SCULA, a celebrated female actor in 
Pantomimes, whom Cicero speaks of in B. c. 54. 
as having given him great pleasure. “a Ait. iv. | the- neighbourhood of. Constantinople, and. partly 


ARCADIUS, emperor of: the: East, was the 


‘was forced to evacuate the city with those of the 


given to his younger brother, Honorius ; and with 


Constantinople till the capture of the city by the | sent his head to Constantinople. — 
the talents nor the manly beauty of his father; he 
was ill-shapen, of a small stature, of a swarthy 
complexion, and without either physical or intel- | hitherto having only been styled “ Nobilissima,” 
Through her influence St. Chrysostom was exiled 
beantiful “handwriting. Docility was the chief 
quality of his character ; others, women or eunuchs, 
reigned for him ; for he had neither the power to | adherent of the orthodox church. He confirmed 


the laws of his father, which were intended for its 
reign great numbers of pagans adopted the Chris- 


the guardianship over Arcadius also, Rufinus was 
accused of having caused an invasion of Greece by 


lected to pay the annual tribute. His fall was 
the more easy, as the people, exasperated by the 
rapacity of the minister, held him in general exe- 
cration; and thus Rufinus was murdered as early 
as 395 by order of the Goth Gainas, who acted on | 
the command of Stilicho. His successor as mi- 
nister was Eutropius, and the emperor was a mere 
tool in the hands of his eunuch, his wife, and his 
general, Gainas. They declared Stilicho an enemy of 
the empire, confiscated his estates within the limits 


crimes of high treason. (Cod. ix. tit. 8. s. 


with Alaric, for the purpose of preventing Stilicho | 
from marching upon Constantinople. (397.) After | 


‘The fall of Eutropius. took place under ‘the fol- | a 


i “sooner was Tribigildus informed of it, ‘han ia i a 
manded the head of Eutropius before he would- ` 
‘enter into. negotiations ; ; and the emperor, per- 
suaded by Eudoxia, gave up his minister, St. 


| nished to Cyprus, and soon afterwards beheaded. - 
(399.) Upon this, the Goths left Phrygia and 
-returned to Europe, where they stayed partly in — 


| within the walls of the city. Gainas, after having _ 
ordered the Roman troops to leave the capital,. de- R 
| manded. liberty of divine service for the Goths, i 
-who were Arians; and as St. Chrysostom energe” 
tically opposed -such a concession to heresy, Gainas: 
tried to set fire to the imperial palace.: But the- 
people of Constantinople took up arms, and Gainas 


Goths who had not been slain by the inhabitants, 
Crossing the Bosporus, he suffered a severe defeat 
by the imperial fleet, and fled to the banks of the 
Danube, where he was killed by the Huns, who. E 


After his fall the incompetent aao became 5 
entirely dependent upon his wife Eudoxia, who — 
assumed the title of “ Augusta,” the empress 


in 404, and popular troubles preceded and follow- . 
ed his fall, As to Arcadius, he was a sincere 


protection ; he interdicted the public meetings of 

the heretics ; he purged his palace from heretical _ 
officers and servants; ; and in 396 he ordered that 
all the buildings in which the heretics used to hold 
their meetings should be confiscated. During his — 


tian religion. But his reign is stigmatized bya 
cruel and unjust law concerning high treason, the- 
work of Eutropius, which was issued in 897. By 
this law, which was a most tyrannical extension of ` 
the Lex Julia Majestatis, the principal civil and 
military officers of the emperor were identified — 
with his sacred person, and offences against, them, 
either by deeds or by thoughts, were: punished “a - 
Theod. ix. tit. 14. s. 8.) Arcadius died on the Lst: 
of May, 408, leaving the empire. to. his son Theo- ne 
dosius II., who was a minor. .(Cedrenus, vol. i. 
pp. 574—586, ed. Bonn, pp- 827—384, ed. Paris; 
‘Socrates, Hist. Lecles. Ya 10, Vie. pp: 973, 305-344, T 
ed. Reading ; Sozomenes, viii. pp. 328—363; Theas 
“phanes, pp. 63—69, - ed. Paris; Theodoret. be 
82, &e, p- 205, ed. Vales. ; ; ‘Chrysostom, (cura nee 
‘Montfaucon, 2nd ed. Paris, in 4to.) Epistolae ad — 
-Innocentium Papam, &e. vol. iii. pp. 613—629; 
Vita avon ine ais t Chadian.) Ew P. A : a 


'A’DIUS, ‘Bishop of. Constantia i in Opp 
z life of Simeon Paii the younger sur 


HEU LAE 


ee ARGESIDADS OO O nT nin 
-ARCE ("Aprn), a daughter of Thaumas and siss 


- named Thaumastorita, several passages from which 
are quoted in the Acts of the second council of 
o. Nice. A few other works, which exist in MS., 
are ascribed to him. (Fabric. Bid. Graece. xi. pp. 
678,579, xii. p. 179.) Cave (Diss. de Seript. 
-Incert, Aet. p: 4) places him before the eighth 
“eetitoty ee re bce a ee 
` ARCA’DIUS (Apkddios) of Antioch, a Greek 
= grammarian of uncertain date, but who did not. 
live ‘before 200 a. D., was the author of several 

- grammatical works, of which Suidas mentions 
_ Mep! dpdoypadias, TMep) currdtews ræv roð Adyou 
pepôv, and Ovopacrixdy, A work of his on the 

- accents (Tlept tévwv) has come down to us, and 
was first published by Barker from a manuscript 
at Paris. (Leipzig, 1820.) It is also included in 
the first volume of Dindorf’s Gramat. Graec, Lips. 
CARCAS (“Apxas). 1. The ancestor and epony- 

mic hero of the Arcadians, from whom the country 
and its inhabitants derived their name. He was a 
son of Zeus by Callisto, a companion of Artemis. 
After the death or the metamorphosis of his mother 
[Carursto], Zeus gave thé child to Maia, and 
called him Arcas. (Apollod. iii. 8..§ 2.) Arcas 
became afterwards by Leaneira or Meganeira the 
-father of Elatus and Apheidas. (Apollod. iii. 9. § 1.) 
“According to Hyginus (Fab. 176, Poet, Astr. ii. 4) 
‘Arcas was the son of Lycaon, whose flesh the fa- 


the Titans sided with the latter. Zeus afterwards 
punished her for this by throwing her into Tartarus 
and depriving her of her wings, which were given 
to Thetis at her marriage with Peleus... Thetis 
afterwards fixed these wings to the feet of her son 
Achilles, who was therefore called roddpxys, (Pto- 
lem. Hephaest. 6.) 0 0. = [L.S] 
~ ARCEISI'ADES (‘Apxetoiddns), a patronymic 
from Arceisius, the father of Laërtes, who as well 
as his son Odysseus are designated by the name of 
Arceisiades. (Hom, Od. xxiv, 270, iv. 755.) [L. S.] 
ARCEISIUS (‘Apreiotos), a son of Zeus and 
-Enuryodia, husband of Chalcomedusa and father of 
Laertes. (Hom. Od, xiv. 182, xvi. 118; Apollod. 
i 9. § 16; Ov. Met xii. 145; Eustath, ad Hom. 
-p. 1796.) According to Hyginus (Fub. 189), he 
was a son of Cephalus and Procris, and according | 
to others, of Cephalus and a she-bear. (Eustath. 
ad Hom. p. 1961, comp. p: 1756.) [L.-S] 
ARCEOPHON (Apxeodav), a son of Minny-— 
rides of Salamis in Cyprus. Antoninus Liberalis 
(39) relates of him and Arsinoë precisely the same 
story which Ovid (Med. xiv. 698, &c.) relates of 
Anaxarete and Iphis. [ANAXARETE.] [L.S]. 
ARCESILAUS ('Aprerlàgos), a son of- Lycus 
{and Theobule, was the leader of the Boeotians in 
the Trojan war. He led his people to Troy in ten 
ships, and was slain by Hector. (Hom. Heii 495, 
xv. 829; Hygin. Fab. 97.) According to Pausa- 
nias (ix. 39. § 2) his remains were brought back 
to Boeotia, where a monument was erected to his- 
‘memory in the neighbourhood of Lebadeia, A son 
of Odysseus and Penelope of the name of Arcesi-. 
laus is mentioned by Eustathius. (dd Hom. p. 
1796.) TL. 8.) 


-ther set before Zeus, to try his divine character. 
> Zeus upset the table (rparefa) which bore the 
“dish, and destroyed the house of Lycaon by light- 
ning, but restored Arcas to life. When Arcas had 
grown up, he built on the site of his father’s house 
-o the town of Trapezus. When Arcas once during 
<o othe chase pursued his mother, who was metamor- 
-o phosed into a she-bear, as far as the sanctuary of } 1 è 5 
~~ the Lycaean Zeus, which no mortal was allowed to] ARCESILA’US (ApreciAaos) 1. The name 
. enter, Zeus placed both of them among the stars. | of four kings of Cyrene. [Barrus and Bart- 
(Ov. Met. ii, 410, &e.) According to Pausanias | TIADAE.] © ! | | oe ge ae 
= (vii 4.81, &e.), Arcas succeeded Nyctimus in} 2. The murderer of Archagathus, the son of — 
Agathocles, when the latter left Africa, B. c. 307. 
Arcesilaus had formerly been a friend of Agathocles. 
(Justin, xxii. 8; AGATHOCLES, p. 64.) 0 
_ 8. One of the ambassadors sent to Rome by the 
Lacedaemonian exiles about B. c. 183, who was 
intercepted by pirates and killed, (Polyb, xxiv. 11.) 
4. Of Megalopolis, was one of those who dis- 
suaded the Achaean league from assisting Perseus. 
in the war against the Romans in B. cs 170: In- 
the following years he was one of the ambassadors 
sent by the league to attempt the reconciliation of- 
Antiochus Epiphanes and Ptolemy. (Polyb. xxviii. 
Oy ee LO ee a oa a fet ie es 
. ARCESILA’'US (Apxeotaaos) or ARCESILAS, - 
| the founder of the new Academy, flourished towards 
the close of the third century before Christ. (Comp. 
Strab.i.p.15.) He was the son of Seuthes or Scythes 


- the government of Arcadia, and gave to the coun- 
co trey which until then had been called Pelasgia the. 
| name of Arcadia. He taught his subjects the arts: 
of making bread and of weaving. He was married 
to the nymph Erato, by whom he had three sons, 
-Elatus, Apheidas, and Azan, among whom he di- 
vided his kingdom. He had one illegitimate son, 
Autolaus, whose mother is not mentioned. The 
tomb of Arcas was shewn at Mantineia, whither 
his remains had been carried from mount Maenalus 
-at the command of the Delphic oracle. (Paus. viii. 
9, § 2.) Statues of Arcas and-his family were de- 
i ea) at Delphi by the inhabitants of Tegea. (x. 
2. A surname of Hermes. (Lucan, Phars. ix. 
661; Martial, ix. 34.6; Hermans.) [L.S] 
oo SARCA'THTIAS (Apxaélas), a son of Mithri- | , 
dates, joined Neoptolemus and Archelaus, the | (Diog. Laért. iv. 18), and born at Pitane in Aeolis. _ 
generals, of his father, with 10,000 horse, which he | His early education was entrusted to Autolycus, a 
brought from the lesser Armenia, at the com- | mathematician, with whom he migrated to Sardis. 
 Mencement of the war with the Romans, B. c. 88. | Afterwards, at the wish of his elder brother and 
_ He took an active part in the great battle fought | guardian, Moireas, he came to Athens to study 
near the river Amneius or Amnias (see Strab. xii. | rhetoric; but becoming the disciple first of Theo- 
_ pa 562) in Paphlagonia, in which Nicomedes, the | phrastus and afterwards of Crantor, he found his 
_ king of Bithynia, was defeated. Two years after- | inclination led to philosophical pursuits, « Not con- 
` wards, B, c. 86, he invaded Macedonia with a | 
- separate army, and completely conquered the coun- | early masters and studied under sceptical and dialec- 
4 tic philosophers ; and the line of Ariston upon him, 
| TipdéoGe TAdrwv, dmidev Tdpiwy, perros Addwpos, 


ter of Iris, who in the contest of the gods with ~ 


tent, however, with any single school, he left his = 0 


~~” [described the course of his eanly education, as well 


us, king of Pergamus, and records his admir- 


- same writer, which give the idea of an accomplished 


-~ Many traits of character are also recorded of him, 


effect of it being enhanced by the frankness of his 
demeanour. Although his means were not large, 
his resources being chiefly derived from king Eu- 

menes, many tales were told of his unassuming 


which he only answered by citing the example of 
Aristippus—and it must be confessed, that. the 


. that he died in the 76th year of his age from a fit 


succeeded to the chair of the Academy, in the his- 


opinions were imperfectly known to his contempo- 
-raries, and can now only be gathered from the con- 
fused statements of his opponents. There seems 
. to have been a gradual decline of philosophy since 


~ had been again and again discussed, until no room 
¿was left for original thought—a deficiency which 


paradox or overdrawn subtlety of the later schools. 
~ Whether we attribute the scepticism of the Aca- 


rupted form; while, on the other hand, aecording 
“in the formula, “that he knew nothing, not even 


—conciling the difficulty: either we may suppose 


po (Pyrrh. Hypotyp. i. 284), who disclaims him asa 
` Sceptic, would have us believe; or he may have 


have supposed himself to have been stripping his 
-works of the figments of the Dogmatists, while he |. 
-was in fact taking from them all certain principles 
"whatever. (Cic. de Orat. iii,18.) A curious result 
of the confusion which pervaded the New Academy | intimat 
was the return to some of the doctrines of the elder | we 


as the. discordaité dacie ne some of his tie xiv. 5, oe ree is alsó said to ee reatorad ; 


‘views. He was not without reputation as a poet, the Socratic method of teaching in dialogues; al- 
and Diogenes Laërtius (iv. 30) has preseryed two | 


though it is probable that he did not confine him- 
| self strictly to the erotetic method, perhaps the 
supposed identity of his doctrines with those of 
Plato may have originated in the outward form in 
which they were conveyed. , 
The Stoics were the chief opponents of Arcesi- 
laus; he attacked their doctrine of a convincing 
conception (karaannrieh gavracta) as understood 
to be a mean between science and opinion—a mean — 
which he asserted could not exist, and was merely 
the interpolation of a name. (Cic. Acad, ii, 24.) 
| It involved in fact.a contradiction in terms, as the. 
very idea ‘of pavracta implied the. possibility of 
false as well as true conceptions of the same object. 
Itis a question of some importance, in: what the — 
l scepticism of the New Academy was. distinguished: E 
from that of the followers of Pyrrhon.. “Admitting 
the formula of Arcesilaus, “that he knew nothing, 
not even his own ignorance,” to be an, exposition 
of his real sentiments, it was impossible in one. 
sense that scepticism could proceed further: but — 
the New Academy dogs not seem to have doubted | 
the existence of truth in itself, only our capacities: 
for obtaining it. It differed also from the princi- 
ples of the pure sceptic in the practical tendency of — 
its doctrines : while the object of the one was the 
attainment of perfect equanimity (émox7}), the other 
seems rather to have retired from the barren field 
of speculation to practical life, and to have acknow- 
ledged some vestiges of a moral law within, at best. 
but a probable guide, the possession of which, how- | 
ever, formed the real distinction between the sage _ 
and the fool. Slight as the difference may appear | 
between the speculative statements of the two _ 
schools, a comparison of the lives of their founders — 
and their respective successors leads us to the con 
clusion, that a practical moderation was the charac- 
teristic of the New Academy, to which the Scep-. 
tics were wholly strangers. (Sex. sary nics adv. 
Math. ii. 158, Pyrrh. Hypotyp. i. 3, 226.) [B.J] 
-ARCESILA’US (ApxeciAaos), an Athenian | 
comic poet of the old comedy, none of whose works. fe 
are extant. (Diog. Laért. iv. a [Pr Byes 
 ARCESILA'US, artists. 1. A sculptor. whe a 
made a statue of Diana, celebrated. by an. ode of 
Simonides. (Diog. Laért.iv.45.) He may, the Ee 
fore, have flourished about 500 Ba o oo 0o a 
2, Of Paros, was, according to Pliny (xxxv. 39), a 
one of the first encaustic painters, and a contem- 2 
porary of Polygnotus (about 460 8:6) 0 o oo 
3. A painter, the son of the sculptor: Tisicrates, - 
flourished about 280 or 270 B. c. (Plin: xxxv: 40.. 
842.) Pausanias (i. 1. § 3) mentions a painter 
‘of the same name, whose picture of Leosthenes 
and his sons was to be seen in the- Peiraeeus: 
Though Leosthenes was killed in the war of Athens _ 
against Lamia, B. €. 323, Sillig argues, that the 
fact of his sons being included i in the picture’ fa- - 
yours the supposition. that it was painted after his’ ` 
death, and that we may therefore safely refer the 
‘passages of Pausanias and of -Pliny t to the same l 
person. (Catal. Artif. BD.) ae 
A A sculptor i in the first, century B. €; shee ace 
f cording to Pliny, was held in high esteem at Rome, si 
ecially celebrated. by M. Varro, and was 
ite with L, Le : Among: his works — 
D statue. of Venus Genetrix in the forum. of a 


epigrams of his, one of which is addressed to. Atta- 


ation of Homer and Pindar, of whose works. he. 
was an enthusiastic reader. Several of his puns and. 
witticisms have been preserved in his life by the 


man of the world rather than a grave philosopher. 


some of them of a pleasing nature. The greatness 
of his personal character is shewn by the imitation 
of his peculiarities, into which his admirers are 
said insensibly to have fallen. His. oratory is de- 
scribed. as of an attractive and persuasive kind, the 


generosity. But it must be admitted, that there 
was another side to the picture, and his enemies 
accused. him of the grossest profligacy—a charge 


accusation is slightly confirmed by the circumstance 


of excessive drunkenness; on which event an epi- 
gram has been preserved by Diogenes. 
It was on the death of Crantor that Arcesilaus 


tory of which he makes so important an era. As, 
however, he committed nothing to writing, his 


the time of Plato and Aristotle: the same subjects 
was but poorly compensated by the extravagant 


demy to a reaction from the dogmatism of the 
Stoics, or whether it was the natural result of ex- 
tending to intellectual truth the distrust with which. | 
Plato viewed the information of sense, it would 
seem that in the time of Arcesilaus the whole of 
philosophy was absorbed. in the single question of 
the grounds of human knowledge. What were the 
peculiar views of Arcesilaus on this question, it is 
not easy to collect. On the one hand, he is said to 
have restored the doctrines of Plato in an uncor- 


to Cicero (Acad. i i, 12), he summed up his opinions 


his own ignorance”. There are two ways. of re- 


him to have thrown out such dropta: as an exercise 
for the ingenuity of his pupils, as Sextus Empiricus. 


really doubted the esoterie meaning of Plato, and 


Ionie school, which they attempted. to. harmonize } Ce esar. : 
with Platoa and their own views. (Euseb. Pre Eo) Papiday w who were sporting w with her. Of 2 Jat | tter - 
E S . . 8 wey 


260 — - ARCHEDEMUS. 


eee the mosaics. in the Mus. Borb.. vii. él, ad 
the Mus. Capit. iv. 19, are supposed to be copies. 


‘There were some statues by him of centaurs carry- 


ing nymphs, in the collection of Asinius Pollio. 
He received a talent from Octavius, a Roman. 
knight, for the model of a bowl (erater), and was 
engaged by Lucullus to make a statue of Felicitas 
for 60 sestertia; but the deaths both. of the artist 


and of his patron prevented the completion of the 
work, (Plin. xxxv. 45, xxxvi. 4. §§ 10, 13: the 
reading Archesttae, in § 10, ought, almost undoubi- 
edl y, to be Arcesilae or Arena. ) [P. 5.] 

“ ARCHABANA’ CTIDAE ('Apxuavarriða ), 
the name of a race of kings who reigned in the 
~ Cimmerian Bosporus forty-two years, B. Cc, 480— 
438. (Diod. xii. 31, with Wesseling’s note.) 

“ARCHA'GATHUS (-Apxdyabos). 1. The son 
of Agathocles, accompanied. his father in his ex- 
pedition into Africa, B. c. 310. While there he 
narrowly escaped being put to death in a tumult 
of the soldiers, occasioned by:his having murdered 


Lyciscus, who reproached him with ‘committing 
incest with his step-mother Alcia. When Aga- 


thocles was summoned from Africa by the state of 
affairs in Sicily, he left Archagathus behind in 
command of the army. He met at first with some 
- success, but was afterwards defeated three times, 
and obliged to take refuge in Tunis, Agathocles 


returned to ‘his assistance; but a mutiny of the 


soldiers soon compelled him to leave Africa again, 

and Archagathus and his brother were put to death. 

by the troops in revenge, B. c. 307, (Diod. xx. 33, 
Lege Justin. xxii. 8.) 


The son of the preceding, described as a 


: ier of great bravery and daring, murdered Aga- 


thocles, the son of Agathocles, that he might suc- i 


-ceed his grandfather. He was himself killed by 
| Maenon. (Diod; xxi. Ecl. 12.) - 


“ARCHA/GATHUS CApxáyabos), a Pelopon | 


e nesian, the son of Lysanias, who settled at Rome 


as a. practitioner of medicine, B. c. 219, and, ac- 


cording to Cassius Hemina (as quoted by Pliny, 


FE. N. xxix. 6), was the first person who made 


it a. distinct. profession in that city. He was 
received in the first instance with great respect, 
the “ Jus Quiritium” was given him, and a 
shop was bought for him at the public expense ; 


but his practice was observed to be so severe, | 


that he soon excited the dislike of the people at 
large, and produced a complete disgust to the 
profession generally. The practice of Archagathus 
seems to have been almost exclusively surgical, 


and to have consisted, in a great measure, in the 


use of the knife and powerful caustic applications. 
(Bostock, Hist. of Med.)  [W. A. GJ 
- ARCHEBU LUS (ApxéSovaos), of Thebes, a 
: lyric poet, who appears to have lived about the 


year B.C, 280, as Euphorion is said to have been 
-instructed by him į in poetry. (Suid. s. v. Eùpoplwv.) 
- A particular kind of verse which was. frequently 
“used by other lyric poets, was called after him. 


N ot a fragment of his 


A F i (Hephaest. Enchir. p. 27.) 


poetry: is now extant. 


-ARCHEDE’MUS or “ARCHEDA’MUS (Ap: | 
1. A popular leader at. 
Athens, took the first step against the generals who. 
ae he battle of Arginusae, B. C. 406, by 
_ imposing: fine on Erasinides, and calling him to 
-account in á court of justice for some. public money 
Xen. 
$ 2. a. Tins | seems to: Be Te tho same 


a xednuos of "Apxedauos). 


oe had gained 


which he had received in the Hellespont. 
‘Hell Ta Ts 


Aristoph. l. c.) 
and Lysias (¢. Alcib. p. 536, ed. Reiske) call him 


(Polyb, xx. 9.) In B. ©. 


are mentioned. by Diogenes Laërtius. 


 poclus, the tyrant of Lampsacus. 


Rhet. i. 9.) 


and the Macedonian party. 
his plays are preserved, Atcauapravav and @ncaupéds. 


85) 


 ARCHEGETES. 


A of whom Xenophon speaks in the 
Memorabilia (ii. 9), as originally poor, but of con- 


siderable talents both for speaking and public 
business, and who was employed by Criton to pro- 


tect him and his friends from the attacks of 


sycophants. It appears that Archedemus was a 


foreigner, and obtained the franchise by fraud, for 


which he was attacked by Aristophanes. ( Ran. 
419) and by Eupolis in the Baptae. (Schol. ad 
Both Aristophanes (Ran. 588) 


blear- Be ae (yàduwv). 

2. ‘O ThfAné, mentioned by Aeschines a Cles. 
p. 531, ed. Reiske), should be distinguished from 
tae preceding, 2 
- 3 An Aetolian (called Archidamus by Livy), 
who commanded the Aetolian troops which assist- 
ed the Romans in their war with Philip. In B. c. 
199 he compelled Philip to raise the siege of 
Thaumaci (Liv. xxxii. 4), and took an active part 
in the battle of Cynoscephalae, B. c. 197, in which 
Philip was defeated. (Polyb. xviii. 4.) When the 
war broke out between the Romans and the 


Aetolians, he was sent as ambassador to the- 
Achaeans to solicit their assistance, B. c. 192 (Liv. 
XXXV. 48); and on the defeat of Antiochus the 


Great in the following year, he went as ambassador 
to the consul M’, Acilius ire to sue for peace. 
169 he was denounced to 
the Romans by Lyciscus as one of their enemies. 
(Polyb. xxviii. 4.) He joined Persens the same 


| year, and accompanied the Macedonian king in his 


flight after his defeat in 168. (Liv. xliii, 23, 24, 
xliv. 43.) | ~ 
4, Of Tarsus, a Stoic philosopher (Strab. xiv. 
p- 674 ; Diog. Laërt. vii. 40, 68, 84, 88), two of 
whose works, Iep wrijs and Tepl pte | 
VIL 50, 
134.) He is probably the same person as the 
Archedemus, whom Plutarch (de Lxsilio, p. 605) — 
calls an Athenian, and who, he states, went into the 
country of the Parthians and left behind him the 
Stoic succession at Babylon. Archedemus is also 
mentioned by Cicero (Acad. Quaest. ii, 47), Seneca 
(Epist. 121), and other ancient writers. 
ARCHE'DICE (Apxedixn), ¢ daughter of Hi Hippies 
the Peisistratid, and given in marriage by him after 
the death of Hipparchus to Aeantides, son of Hip- 
‘She is famous. 
for the epitaph given in Thucydides, and ascribed 
by Aristotle to Simonides, which told that, with 


father, husband, and sons in sovereign power, still 


she retained her meekness. (Thue. vi, 59; Arist. 
pee Aa H. C.] 


ARCHE'DICUS Caia, an Athenian 


comic poet of the new comedy, who wrote, at the — 


instigation of Timaeus, against Demochares, the 
nephew of Demosthenes, and supported Antipater 
The titles of two of 


He flourished about 302 B. c. (Suidas, s. v. ; Athen. 


[vie p. 252, f, vii. pp. 292, C, 294, a. Bs ep, 467, 
Gy Xiii, pe | 


[P.S] 


610, f; Polyb. xii. 13.) 
L A surname 


' ARCHE/GETES CApxnyérns). 


of Apollo, under which he was worshipped in se- 
| veral places, as at Naxos in Sicily (Thue. vi. 33. 
‘Pind. Pyth. ve 80), and at Megara, (Paus. i. 4 42, ee 
The name has reference either to Apollo as 


the leader and protector of colonies, or as the 


founder of towns in general, in which case the import l 


of. the name is neay aa same as 5 Seds meer pgas, - 


he 
| 
B 
[ii 
| a 
9 
i 

i i 


„worshipped at Tithorea in Phocis, (Paus. x. 32. 
‘a Heraclid, who, when expelled by his ‘brothers, 


hand of his daughter, if he would assist him against 
- what was asked of him; but when, after the defeat 
mise, Cisseus had a hole dug in the earth, filled 


branches, that Archelaus might fall into it. The 
“but at the command of Apollo built the town of 


was a descendant of Archelaus. (Hygin. Fad. 219.) 
barous Greek jambics, entitled Ilep} tis ‘lepds 


not be attributed to any of the older authors of 
this name. It was published for the first time in 
the second volume of Ideler’s Physici et Medici 
Graeci Minores, Berol. 1842, 8vo.; but a few ex- 
tracts had previously been inserted by J. S. Bernard, 
In his edition of Palladius, De Febribus, Lugd. 
o Bat. 1745, 8vo. pp. 160—163. LW. A.G.] 


. and Menelaus) excited the jealousy of their half 
brother Philip; and, this having proved fatal to 


hands and were put to death. (Just. vii. 4, viii. 


-padocia, wrote a work against the heresy of the 
- Messalians, which is referred to by Photius. (Cod. 
52.) Cave places him at 440 4. D. (Hist. Lit, 


chelaus, general of Mithridates, No. 4, p. 263.] 


> Hieron. de Vir. Illustr. 72.) A large fragment of | 
= the Latin version was published by Valesius, in his | 
edition of Socrates and Sozomen. The same ver- | 
- fragments of the Greek version, by Zaccagnius, | 
Fabricius in his edition of Hippolytus. [P.S.] | £ 


the countries which Alexander the Great had tra- | appear 
versed. (Diog. Laért. ii. 17.) This statement would | stor: 


aie os, ARCHBELAYS, O oo eee er dee | ARCH BL AUSS 261. 

2. A surname of Asclepius, under which he was | lead us to conjecture, that Archelaus was a contem- 
porary of Alexander, and perhaps accompanied him 
on his.expeditions. But as the work is completely 
lost, nothing certain can be said about the matter, 
In like manner, it must remain uncertain whether | 
this Archelaus is the same as the one whose “ Eu- 
boeica” are quoted by Harpocration (s. v. ‘AAév- 
vnoos, where however Maussac reads Archemachus), 
and whose works on rivers and stones are men-. 
tioned by Plutarch (de Fluo. land 9) and Stobaeus, © 
, (Florilag: 415.) eo eo SEG BL. 

ARCHELA’US (ApxéAaos), son of Heron 
the Great by Malthace, a Samaritan woman, is 
called by Dion Cassius “Hpwdys Tlaauornvds, | 
and was whole brother to Herod Antipas. (Dion. 
Cass. lv. 27; Joseph: Ant. xvii. l. § 3, 105 §. I; 
Bell, Jud. i. 28. § 4.) The will of Herod, which. 
had at first been so drawn up as to exclude 


ARCHELA'US (ApxéAaos), a son of Temenus, 


fled to king Cisseus in Macedonia. Cisseus pro- 
mised him the succession to his throne and the 


his neighbouring enemies. Archelaus performed 
of the enemy, he claimed. the fulfilment of the pro- 
it with burning coals, and covered it over with 


plan was discovered, and Cisseus himself was | 
thrown into the pit by Archelaus, who then fled, 


Aegae on a spot to which he was led by a goat, 
According to some accounts, Alexander the Great 


ward altered in his favour on the discovery. of 
| the latter’s treachery [see p. 203]; and, on the” 
death of Herod, he was saluted as king by the. 
army. This title, however, he declined till it 
should be ratified by Augustus; and, in a speech 

to the people after his father’s funeral, he made 
large professions of his moderation and his wil- 
lingness to redress all grievances. (Joseph. Ant. — 
xvii. 4. § 3, 6. § 1, 8. §§ 2—4 ; Bell. Jud. i. 3). 

$ 1, 82. § 7, 33. §§ 7—9.) Immediately after 
this a serious sedition occurred, which Archelaus 
quenched in blood (Ant. xvii. 9. $§ 1—3; Bell. . 
Jud. ii. 13 comp. Ant. xvii. 6; Bell. Jud. i, 83), 
and he then proceeded to Rome to obtain the eon- — 
firmation of his father’s will. Here he was opposed _ 
by Antipas, who was supported by Herod’s sister 
Salome and her son Antipater, and. ambassadors 

also came from the Jews to complain of the cruelty 
“of Archelaus, and to entreat that their country » 


Two other mythical personages of this name occur 

in Apollodorus. (ii. 1. § 5, 4. § 5, &.) [L. S.J 
ARCHELA'US (ApxéAaos), the author of a 

poem consisting of upwards of three hundred bar- 


Téxvns, De Sacra Arte (sc. Chrysopoeia). No- 
thing is known of the events of his life; his date 
also is uncertain, but the poem is evidently the 
work of a comparatively recent writer, and must 


_ARCHELA’US (ApxéAaos), one of the illegiti- | 
mate sons of Amyntas II. by Cygnaea. Himself 
and his two brothers (Archideus or Arrhidaeus, 


governors. The will of Herod was, however, rati-. 
one of them, the other two fled for refuge to 
Olynthus.. According to Justin, the protection 
which they obtained there gave occasion to the. 
Olynthian war, B. ©. 349; and on the capture of 
the city, B. c. 847, the two princes fell into Philip’s 


Be aa fo [E E] 
: ARCHELA'US, bishop of Cassarnra in Cap- 


sub. ann) o e ii E E PERG 
= ARCHELA'US, xine or Cappanocrs.  [Ar- 


ARCHELA‘US, bishop of Carrua in Meso- | 
potamia, a. D. 278, held a public dispute with the. 
heretic Manes, an account of which he published | 
in. Syriac. The’ work was soon translated both | 
into Greek and into Latin. (Socrates, H. Æ. i. 22; | 


sion, almost entire, was again printed, with the f 


in-his Collect. Monument. Vet, Rom. 1698, and by 


_ARCHELA’‘US (‘ApxéAaos), a Greek GxoGRa- E eo 


PHER, who wrote a work in which he described all Polit, v.10, ed. Bekk.) Nor does there 


‘Archėlaus in consequence of the false represente ` 
ations of his eldest brother Antipater, was after- 


might be annexed to Syria and ruled by Roman ` 


s fathers widow. (Plat. Gorge p47], 05i 


o be any “yalid reason for. rejecting this ; . - a 
1 spite of the silence of Thucydides, who. -~ 


had no occasion to refer to it, and of the remarks: 


“ARCHELAUS. 


of Athenaeus, who ascribes it to Plato’s love of scan- 


. dal. (Thue. ii. 100; Athen. xi. p. 506, a.e.; Mitford, 
` Gr. Hist. ch. 34, sec. 1; Thirlwall, Gr. Hist. vol. v. | 


| p. 157.) Inz.c, 410 Pydna revolted from Archelaus, 


but he reduced it with the aid of an Athenian squa- 


“dron under Theramenes, and the better to retain it, 
in subjection, rebuilt it at a distance of about two 


miles from the coast. (Diod. xiii. 49; Wess. ad 


loc.) In another war, in which he was involved 
with Sirrhas and Arrhabaeus, he purchased peace 
by giving his daughter in marriage to the former. 
"(Aristot Polit. le.; comp. Thirlwall, Gr. Hisi. vol. 
v. p- 158.) For the internal improvement and se- 
curity of his kingdom, as well as for its future 
greatness, he effectually provided by building fort- 
resses, forming roads, and increasing the army to a 
stronger force than had been known under any of 
the former kings. (Thue. ii. 100.) He established 
also at Aegae (Arr. Anab. i. p. 11, f.) or at Dium 
(Diod. xvii. 16; Wess. ad Diod. xvi. 55), public 
games, and a festival which he dedicated to the 
Muses and called “Olympian.” His love of litera- 


~ ture, science, and the fine arts is well known. His 


palace was adorned with magnificent paintings by 
Zeuxis (Ael. V. M. xiv. 17); and Euripides, Aga- 
thon, and other men of eminence, were among his 
guests. (Ael, V. M. ii. 21, xiii, 4; Kühn, ad Ael 


VA. xiv. 17; Schol. ad Aristoph. Ran. 85.) But 


-the tastes and the (so-called) refinement thus intro- 
- duced failed at least to prevent, even if they did 
not foster, the great moral corruption of the court. 
oo (Ael dco.) Socrates himself received an invita- 
tion from Archelaus, but refused it, according to 
< Aristotle (Rhet. ii, 23. § 8), that he might not sub- 


ject himself to the degradation of receiving favours 


which he could not. return. Possibly, too, he was 
influenced. by. disgust at the corruption above al- 
‘lauded. to, and contempt for the king’s character. 


ooo (Ael V. H. xiv. 17.) We read in Diodorus, that | 
-Archelaus was accidentally slain on a hunting party 


by his favourite, Craterus or Crateuas (Diod. xiv, 


37; Wess. ad loc.)}; but according to other accounts 


of apparently better authority, Craterus murdered 
him, either from ambition, or from disgust at his 
odious vices, or from revenge for his having broken 


his promise of giving him one of his daughters in 


marriage. (Aristot. Poli, v. 10, ed. Bekk; Ael. 
VAT, viii. 9; Pseud.-Plat. Alcib. ii. p.141.) [E.E] 
 ARCHELA’US ("ApxéAaos), a general of MITH- 

` RIDATES, and the greatest that he had.. He was a 
native of Cappadocia, and the first time that his 


name occurs is in B.c.68, when he and his brother- 


-Neoptolemus had the command against Nicomedes 


III. of Bithynia, whom they defeated near the 


river Amnius in Paphlagonia. In the next year 


he was sent by Mithridates with a large fleet and. 
` army into Greece, where he reduced several islands, 
~and after persuading the Athenians to abandon the | 


‘cause of the Romans, he soon gained for Mithri- 


dates nearly the whole of Greece south of Thessaly. 
~ In Boeotia, however, he met Bruttius Sura, the- 
-o Jegate of Sextius, the governor of Macedonia, with. 
“whom he had during three days a hard struggle 


i; in the neighbourhood of Chaeroneia, until at last, 


onthe. arrival. of: Lacedaemonian and Achaean 
auxiliaries for Archelaus, the Roman general with- 
drew to Peiraceus, which however was blockaded- 
and taken possession of by Archelaus. In the 


meantime, Sulla, to whom the command of the 


ARCHELAUS. 


rived in Greece, and immediately marched towards 
| Attica. As he was passing through Boeotia, Thebes 
deserted the cause of Archelaus, and joined the 


Romans. On his arrival in Attica, he sent a part 
of his army to besiege Aristion in Athens, while 
he himself with his main force went straight on to 


-Peiraceus, where Archelaus had retreated within - 
the walls. | 
long-protracted siege, until in the end, Sulla, des- 
pairing of success in Peiraeeus, turned against 


Archelaus maintained himself during a 


Athens itself. The city was soon taken, and then 
fresh attacks made upon Peiraeeus, with such suc- 
cess, that Archelaus was obliged to withdraw to 
the most impregnable part of the place. In the 
meanwhile, Mithridates sent fresh reinforcements _ 
to Archelaus, and on their arrival he withdrew 
with them into Boeotia, B. c. 86, and there assem- 
bled all his forces. . Sulla followed him, and in the » 
neighbourhood of Chaeroneia a battle ensued, in 
which the Romans gained such a complete victory, - 


that of the 120,000 men with whom Archelaus had 
opened the campaign no more than 10,000 assem- 


bled at Chalcis in Euboea, where Archelaus had 
taken refuge. Sulla pursued his enemy as far as 
the coast of the Euripus, but having no fleet, he 


was obliged to allow him to make his predatory 


excursions among the islands, from which, how- 
ever, he afterwards was obliged to return to Chalcis. 
Mithridates had in the meantime collected a fresh 


army of 80,000 men, which Doryalus or Dorylaus 
With these increased forces, 


led to Archelaus. : 
Archelaus again crossed over into Boeotia, and in 
the neighbourhood of Orchomenes was completely = 
defeated by Sulla in a battle which lasted for two 
days. Archelaus himself was concealed for three 


days after in the marshes, until he got a vessel 


which carried him over to Chalcis, where he col- > 
lected the few remnants of his forces, When- 

Mithridates, who was himself hard pressed in Asia 
by C. Fimbria, was informed of this defeat, he 
commissioned Archelaus to negotiate for peace on 
honourable terms, B. c. 85. Archelaus accordingly 
had an interview with Sulla at Delium in Boeotia, 
Sulla’s attempt to make Archelaus betray his mas- 
ter was rejected with indignation, and Archelaus 
confined himself to concluding a preliminary treaty 
which was to be binding if it received the sanction 
of Mithridates. While waiting for the king’s àn- 
swer, Sulla made an expedition against some of the 
barbarous tribes which at the time infested Mace- 
donia, and was accompanied by Archelaus, for 
whom he had conceived great esteem. In his an- 
swer, Mithridates refused to. surrender his fleet, 
which Archelaus, in his interview with Sulla, had 
likewise refused to do; and when Sulla would not 
conclude peace on any other terms, Archelaus him- 


self, who was exceedingly anxious that peace should — 
be concluded, set out for Asia, and brought about 


a meeting of Sulla and his king at Dardanus in | 


Troas, at which peace was agreed upon, on condi- 
‘tion that each party should remain in possession of 
what had belonged to them before the war. ‘This 
peace was in so far unfavourable to Mithridates, as 
| he had made all his enormous sacrifices for nothing; 
{and when Mithridates began to feel that he had. 
made greater concessions than he ought, he also 
-began to suspect Archelaus of treachery, and the 
‘latter, fearing for his life, deserted to the Romans `- 
just before the outbreak of the second Mithridatic = 
ee ntime, Sulla, to 7 tl the | war, B.c. 81. He stimulated Murena not to walt 
War against Mithridates. had been given, had ar- | for the attack of the king, but to begin hostilities ~~ 


~ ARCHELAUS. 


at once. 
mentioned in history, but several writers state in- 
_ cidentally, that he was honoured by the Roman 
senate. 
S lI—24; Liv. Epit. 8l and 82 
25; Flors; i jii. 5; Oros: vi. 25 Pan. i i. 20. §3, 


a a) n. 173, ed. Reimar. ; .; Sallust. Frogn. Hist. 
ib. ive) 
2. A son of the ee, (Strab. xvii. p. 796; 
_ Dion Cass. xxxix. 57.) 
Pompey raised him to the dignity of priest of the 
goddess (Enyo or Bellona) at Comana, which was, 
according to Strabo, in Pontus, and according to 
-Hirtius (de Bell. Alex. 66), in Cappadocia. The. 
dignity of priest of the goddess at Comana conferred 
upon the person who held it the power of a king 
over the place and its immediate vicinity. (Appian, 
de Bell, Mithr. 1143; Strab. l c, xii. pe 558.) In 
"B.C, 56, when A. Gabinius, the proconsul of Syria, 
was making preparations for a war against the 
Parthians, Archelaus went to Syria and offered to 


-take part in the war; but this plan was soon abàn- 


_ doned, as other prospects opened before him. Be- 
renice, the daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, who after 
the expulsion of her father had become queen of 
Egypt, wished to marry a prince of royal blood, 
and Archelaus, pretending to be a son of Mithri- 
dates Eupator, sued for her hand, and succeeded. 
(Strab. Ul. ce.; Dion Cass. lc.) According to Strabo, 
the Roman senate would not permit Archelaus to 
take part in the war against Parthia, and Arche- 
- Jans left Gabinius in secret; whereas, according to 
Dion Cassius, Gabinius was induced by bribes to 
assist Archelaus in his suit for the hand of Bere- 


oe nice, while at the same time he received bribes | 
_ from Ptolemy Auletes on the understanding that 


e would. restore him to his throne. Archelaus 


: enjoyed the honour of king of Egypt only for six 
months, for Gabinius kept his promise to Ptolemy, - 


cand in B. c 55 he marched with an army into 
Egypt, and in the battle which ensued, Archelaus 
- lost his crown and his life. His daughter too was 

put to death.’ (Strab. U. ce.; Dion Cass. xxxix. 58; 
Liv. Epit. lib. 105; Cic. pro Rabir. Post. 8; Val. 
Max. x. 1, extern. 6.) M. Antonius, who had been 
‘connected with the family of Archelaus by ties of 
hospitality and friendship, had his body searched 
for among the dead, and buried it in a manner 
worthy ofa king. . (Plut. Ant. 3.) 

3. ‘A son of the preceding, and his successor in 
the office of high priest. of Comana. (Strab. xvii. 
pp. 796, xii. p. 558.) In Be. 51, in which year 
‘Cicero was proconsul of Cilicia, Arehelaus assisted 


with troops and money those who created disturb- 


ances in Cappadocia and threatened king Aniobar- 
zanes IL; but Cicero compelled Archelaus to quit 
Cappadocia. (Cie. ad Fam. xv. 4.) In B. c 47, 


- Je Caesar, after the conclusion of the Alexandrine 
war, deprived Archelaus of his office of high priest, | 
‘se and gave it to Lycomedes. (Appian, de Bell. Aa : 

121; Hirt. de Bell. Alex. 66.) — | 


A A son of the preceding. (Strab. : xvii. p 


From this moment Aelis i is no Bo] 


(Appian; de Bell: Mithrid. timb; Plut. 
Vell Pat. , 
| dom (Dion Cass. li. 3), but subsequently added to 
Bi: Aurel. Vict. de Ver Tilustr. 75,7 6; Dion Cass.. 


‘In the year B: c. 63, 


Tib. 37, Calig. 13 Strab. xii. p. 534.) | 
The mad coin of Archelaus contains on the `= 


ARCHELAUS, 


bee a surname of Archelaus. During the war 


‘between Antony. and Octavianus, Archelaus was = 
among the allies of the former. (Plut, Ant. 61.) — 


After his victory over Antony, Octavianus not 
only left Archelaus in the possession of his king- 


it a part of Cilicia and. Lesser Armenia. (Dion 


| Cass. liv. 9; Strab. xii. p. 534, &c.) On one oc - 


casion, during the reign of Augustus, accusations - 


were brought before the emperor against Archelans = = x 
by his own subjects, and Tiberius defended the = 
king. (Dion Cass. lvii.17; Suet. Zib. 8.) But after- 


wards Tiberius entertained great hatred of Arche- 


laus, the cause of which was jealousy, as Archelaus: 


had paid greater attentions to Caius Caesar than to 


him. (Comp. Tacit. Annal, ii. 42.) When there oo > ons 
fore Tiberius had ascended the throne, he enticed = 
‘Archelaus to come to Rome, and then accused: him . 

in the senate of harbouring revolutionary schemes, o 0 
hoping to get him condemned to death. But Ar < 0 


chelaus was then at such an advanced age, or ab 
least pretended to be so, that it appeared unneces- 
sary to take away his life. He was, however, | 


obliged to remain at Rome, where he died soon 3 
after, 4. D. 17. Cappadocia was. then made ` Ho 


Roman province. (Dion Cass., Tacit, dl. cc.; Suet. 


[L. S] 


reverse a club and the inscription BASIAENS AP- 
XEAAOY PIA(A P)OMIATPIAOS TOY. KTISTOY. 


| He is called krlorns, according to Eckhel (iii. pp 
201), on account of his having ‘founded the city of = 


Eleusa in an island of the same name, off the coast 
of Cilicia. (Comp. Joseph. Ant. xvi. 4. § 6.) 


~ ARCHELA'US CApyéaaos), a a PHILOSOPHER ee ame 
| of the Ionian school, called Physieus from having o 0> 
been the first to teach at Athens the physical Os be 
trines of that philosophy. This statement, which © o 0. 
is that of Laërtius (ii. 16), is contradicted by the oes 
assertion of Clemens Alexandrinus (Strom. i Pe BO) re 
| that Anaxagoras perjyayev à ame TÄS anlaa AGA a e ii, 
[vate THY Siar pisqy, but the two may be reconciled ooon 
by supposing with Clinton (F. ZZ ii. p. 51), a ee oe 
Yor oe ass 


Archelaus was the first 4thentan who did s0. 
the fact that he was a native of Athens, js consi-. 


dered by Ritter as nearly established on the antho- ee 


rity of Simplicius (in Phys. Aristot; fol. 6, b.) as it 


F was probably obtained by him from. Theophrastus; poo 


‘and we therefore re ject the statement of other 
writers, that Archelans was a ‘Milesian. He was — 
‘the son of Apoiledorus, or as some say, of Mydon, 


Midon, (Suid.) or Myson, and is said to have o = 0o 0 
)| taught at Lampsacus before he established himself 

796. ‘ 

In. c. 34, Antony, after having expelled Arae), 

pies thes, gave to Archelaus the kingdom of Cappadocia: - 

-o ma favour which he owed to the charms of his | 

ae mother, Glaphyra. (Dion Cass. xlix. 82; Strab. | o 

xii p. 540.) Appian (de Bell. Civ. v. T who |y 

: ‘olaces this event. in the. year B. c. 41, calls the son | v 

eR ae: ‘Glaphyra, ‘to whom Antony gave- Cappadocia, 

= > Sisinna; which, if it is not a mistake, may have 


at “Athens: ‘He is commonly reported to have 


own patron of that poet.” 


ae 


numbered Socrates and Euripides among his pupils. © 05005 
f he was the instructor of the former, itis strange 000 
eyer mentioned ‘by Xenophon, Plato, 
: : and the tradition which connects him =; 
with Euripides may have arisen from a confusion = 00> 
s namesake Archelaus, king of Magedoniiy. ols 


doctrine of Archelaus is s remarkable, a a on. 


_ tal history of all nations it is observable that. scien- 
-o tific “inquiries are first confined to natural objects, 
-and afterwards pass into moral speculations; and 


with physics, the Socratic schools chiefly with 


Diogenes of Apollonia in that character), and added. 

to the physical system of his teacher, Anaxagoras, 
“some attempts at moral speculation. He held that 

air and infinity (rò ğmepov) are the principle of 
all things, by which Plutarch (Plac. Phil. i. 3) 
‘supposes that he meant infinite air; and we are 
`- told, that by this statement he intended to exclude 
the operations of mind from the creation of the 
world. (Stob. Eel. Phys. 1.1, 2.) If so, he abandoned 
the doctrine of Anaxagoras in its most important 
point; and it therefore seems safer to conclude 
with Ritter, that while he wished to. inculcate 
the materialist notion that the mind is formed of 
air, he still held infinite mind to be the canse of 
all things. This explanation has the advantage of 
agreeing very fairly with that of Simplicius (/. ¢.); 
-and as Anaxagoras himself did not accurately dis- 


‘confusion may have given rise to his pupil’s doc- 


< the above hypothesis, by the will of the material. 
mind. This opposition. separated fire and. water, 
and produced a slimy mass of earth, While the 
earth was hardening, the action of heat upon its 


ang gradually acquired the power of propagating 


‘i with mind, but man separated from the others, and 


have passed into ethical speculation, by the propo- 
sition, that right and wrong are où puser dAAG vpo 
~—a dogma probably suggested to him, in its form at 
least, by the contemporary Sophists. But when we 


arise from the separation or distribution of the pri- 
mary elements, we shall see that nothing, except 

> the original. chaotic mass, is strictly by nature 
~ (púcet), and that Archelaus assigns the same origin 
to right and wrong that he does to man. Nowa 
_ contemporaneous origin with that of the human 
~ Yace is not very different from what a sound sys- 


though of course such a system would maintain 

- quite another origin of man; and therefore, assum- 
‘ing the Archelaic physical system, it does nét ne- 
~-eessarily follow, that his ethical principles are so 
¿destructive of all goodness as they appear. This 

-> View is made almost certain by the fact that De- 
 maoeritus taught, that the ideas of sweet and bitter, 
“warm and cold, &e., are by véuos, which can be 
<.. - accounted for only by a similar supposition, 


“by the motion of 
-Plutarch (Plae 
= to Anaxagoras. 


T forming a point of transition from the older to he 
newer form of philosophy in Greece. In the men- 


-. $0, among the Greeks, the Ionians were occupied- 


ethics, Archelaus is the union of the two: he was | 
the last recognized leader of the former (succeeding | 


-tinguish between mind and the animal soul, this. 


trine, Archelaus deduced motion from the opposi- 
tion of heat and cold, caused of course, if we adopt. 


a moisture gave birth to animals, which at first were. 
<- nourished by the mud from which they sprang, | 


. their species. All these animals were endowed i 


4 established. laws and societies. It was just from | 
' this point of his physical theory that he seems to. 


consider the purely mechanical and materialistic 
character of his physics, which make every thing 


a tem. of philosophy would. demand for these ideas, 


| ARCHELA’U 


£ the other doctrines of Archelaus we need. 


Donoso e ARGHELAUS:. 0 5 
< Archelaus flourished B. c. 450. In that year 
Anaxagoras withdrew from Athens, and during - 
his absence Archelaus is said to have taught So- 


erates. (Laért. Z. e) To the authorities given | 
above add Brucker, Hist. Crit. Phil. ti. 2,1; Ritter, . - 
Geschichte der Phil. iil. 9; Tennemann, Grundriss 


der Gesch. der Phil. § 107.0 [G. BL, Cy. 
ARCHELA'US (‘ApxéAqos), a Greek port, is 


-called an Egyptian, and is believed to have been 


a native of a town in Egypt called Chersonesus, as 


he is also called Chersonesita. (Antig. Caryst. 19; 


Athen. xii. p. 554.) He wrote epigrams, some of 
which are still extant in the Greek Anthology, 
and Jacobs seems to infer from an epigram of his. 
on Alexander the Great (Anthol Planud. 120) — 
that Archelaus lived in the time of Alexander and 
Ptolemy Soter. Lohbeck (Aglaoph. p. 749), on the 
other hand, places him in the reign of Ptolemy 
Euergetes II. But both of these opinions are 


connected with chronological difficulties, and 


Westermann has shewn that Archelaus in all pro- — 
hability flourished under Ptolemy Philadelphus, to 
whom, according to Antigonus Carystius (/. c., 
comp. 89), he narrated wonderful stories (aapd- 


ota) in epigrams, Besides this peculiar kind of 


epigrams, Archelaus wrote a work called id:opu7, 
a. e. strange or peculiar animals (Athen, ix. p. 4093. 
Diog. Laért. ii. 17), which seems to have likewise 
been written in verse, and to have treated on. 


‘strange and paradoxical subjects, like his epigrams. 


(Plin. Elench. lib. xxviii; Schol. ad Nicand. Ther. 
822; Artemid. Oneiroer, iv. 22. Compare Wester- 
mann, Seriptor. Rer. mirabil. Graeci, ps xxii., &e., 


who has also collected the extant fragments of 


Archelaus, pe 158, &c.) [LSJ 

ARCHELA'US (ApxéAnos), a Greek RHETO- 
RICIAN. of uncertain date, who wrote on his pro~ 
fession ; whence he is called rexvoypdos frijrwp. 
(Diog. Laért. ii. 17.) [LS] - 

ARCHELA’US, a scutpror of Priene, the son 
of Apollonius, made. the marble bas-relief repre- 
senting the Apotheosis of Homer, which formerly 
belonged to the Colonna family at Rome, and is — 
now in the Townley Gallery of the British Museum 


(Inscription on the work). The style of the bas- 


relief, which is little, if at all, inferior to the best 
remains of Grecian art, confirms the supposition 
that Archelaus was the son of Apollonius of Rhodes _ 
[APoLLonius], and that he flourished in the first 


century of the Christian aera. From the cireum- 


stance of the “Apotheosis” having been found in 


the palace of Claudius at Bovillae (now Frattocchi), 


coupled with the known admiration of that emperor 
for Homer (Suet. Claud, 42), it is generally supposed. 


that the work was executed in his reign. Ade- 
‘scription of the bas-relief, and a list of the works | 

in which it is referred to, is given in The Townley 
Gallery, in the Library of Entertaining Knowledge, — 


ï. p. 120. | [P.S] 


S (Apxéraos), king of SPARTA, 


| 7th of the Agids, son of. Agesilaus I., contempo- 
rary with Charilaus, with whom he took Aegys, a 
‘town on the Arcadian border, said to have revolt- 
_ | ed, but probably then first taken. (Paus. il, 2; 
Plut. Lye. 53 Euseb. Praep. v. 82. 


. MUS Cae ) TAE Gjo 
C ARCHELA US Chpxenaos), son of Tirono: 


RUS, Was appointed by Alexander the Great the 
| military commander in Susiana, s.c. 300. (Arrian, 
| ii. 165 Curt. v.2.) In the division of the provinces | 
| in 823, Archelaus obtained Mesopotamia. (Dexipp. 
| ap. Phot. Cod, 82, p- 64, by ed. Bekker.) o 00000. 


a oe 
_ARCHE'MACHUS (‘Apxéuaxos). There are | 


two mythical personages of this name, concerning 


whom nothing of interest is known, the one a son 


_of Heracles and the other a son of Priam. (Apollod. 
ESS HeIWEBS 


sisted at least of three books.. (Strab. x. p. 4653 
Athen, vi. p. 264, a.; Clem. Alex, Strom. i. p. 


327, a. ed. Paris, 1629; Harpocrat. s. v. KorvAaiov 
Spos; Plut, de Js, et Osir..c. 27.). Whether this | 


Archelaus was, the author of the grammatical work 
Al Merwvuuta: (Schol ad Apollon. Rhod.. iy. 
262), is uncertain, = 00 | F 


ARCHEMO'RUS ('Apxéuwpos}, a son of the | 


Nemean king Lycurgus, and Eurydice. His real 
: name- was Opheltes, which was said. to have been 
changed into Archemorus, that is, “the Forerunner 
of death,” on the following occasion. When the 
Seven heroes on their expedition against Thebes 
stopped at Nemea to take in water, the nurse of. 


‘Seven, left the child alone. In the meantime, the 

child was killed by a dragon, and buried by the 
Seven. But as Amphiaraus saw in this accident 
an omen. boding destruction to him and his com- 
panions, they called the child Archemorus, and 
instituted the Nemean games in honour of him. 
(Apollod. iii. 6.§ 4.) [L. 8.] 


ARCHE/NOR (Apyrfvwp), one of the Niobids. 


(Hygin. Fab: 11), and perhaps the same who is 


called by Ovid (Met, vi. 248) Alphenor. The 


- names.of the Niobids, however, differ very much 
in the different lists. [L..8.] 
 ARCHESITA, [Arczsriaus, Artists, No. 4.] 
 ARCHE/STRATUS (Apyéorparos), 1, One 
of the ten orparyyol who were appointed to super- 
sede Alcibiades in the command of the Athenian 


fleet after the battle of Notium, B. c. 407.. Xeno- 
phon and Diodorus, who give us his name in this- 


_ jist, say no:more of him ; but we learn from Lysias 


that he died at Mytilene, and he appears therefore. 
to. have been with Conon when. Callicratidas: 
chased. the Athenian fleet thither from "Exardy-. 
vnoot (Xen. Hell, i. 5. § 16; Diod. xiii. 74, 77, 
783; Lys. "AoA, dwpod. p. 162; Schn. ad Xen. 
Hell. i. 6.. § 16; Thirlwall’s Greece, vol. iv. p.119, 


E i ee ee o | 
2. A member of the Bova at Athens, who 
during the siege of the city after the battle of 


Aegospatami, B. c. 405, was thrown into prison- 


for advising capitulation on the terms required by 
the Spartans. (Xen. Hell 1.2. $ 15) 0 |” 


“to accuse Phocion of treason, B. © 318. (Plut. 


Phoe. c 33.) Schneider (ad Xen. Hell, ii. 2. 
§ 15), by a strange anachronism, identifies this- 
_ Archestratus with the one mentioned immediately. 
 ARCHE/STRATUS (Apxéorparos).. 1. Of 
<< Gela or Syracuse (Athen. i. p.4,d), but more 

o < usually described as a native of Gela, appears to | 
~~ have lived about.the time, of. the ‘younger Dio- | 
~mysius. He travelled through various countries in | ir 
order to: become accurately acquainted with every | h 
thing which could be used for the table; and gave 1 


~ aboye, 


the resulis of his researches in-ann: Epic poem on 


tes the Art of Cookery, which was celebrated. inan- 


| OE de Te Bede, 
_ARCHE’MACHUS (Apyéuayos), of Euboea, . 
wrote a work on his native country, which con- 


ARCHIAS ` 


good living carried to such an extent as in Sicily 


(the Steulae dapes, Hor. Carm: iii. 1. 18, became 
proverbial) ; and Terpsion, who is described as a 


teacher of Archestratus, had already written a- 7 


‘work on the Art of Cookery. (Athen. viii. p. 337, 


b.) The work of Archestratus is cited by the an- _ 


cients under five different titles,—Iacrpodoyia, » 


Tagtpovopia, Oporaita, Aevoroyia, and. ‘Houmd- 
Gea, Ennius wrote an imitation or translation of 


this poem under the title of Carmina Hedypathetica ` 

or Hedypathica. (Apul. Apol, p. 484, Oudend.) 

| Archestratus delivered his precepts in the style 
and with the gravity of the eld gnomic poets, — 
‘whence he is called in joke the Hesiod or Theognis. =- 
of gluttons, and his work is referred to as the 
“ Golden Verses,” like those of Pythagoras. (Athen. 
vil. pp. 310,a. 320,£) His description of the various — 
natural objects used for the table was so accurate, = 
| that Aristotle made use of his work in giving an. 
the child Opheltes, while shewing the way to the | 


account of the natural history of fishes. The ex- 


tant fragments have been collected and explained = 3 
by Schneider, in his edition of Aristotle’s Natural = 
History (vol. i. pp. ly,—Ixxv.), and also by Do- | 


menico Scina, under the title of “ I frammenti = 
della Gastronomia di Archestrato raccolti e volga-. 


Tizzati,” Palermo, 1823, 8vo. 


2. The author of a work Iep} AdAnrav (Athen. - 
xiv. p. 634, d.) seems to be a different person from _ 
the one mentioned above. . 


ARCHETY’MUS (*Apxertuds), of Syracuse, 


wrote an account of the interview of Thales and 
the other wise men of Greece with Cypselus of 
Corinth, at which Archetimus was present. (Diog.. 
Laért. i, 40.) | DEE 


of Syracuse, B. 0. 734. He was a Heracleid, either 


of the Bacchiad or the Temenid line, and of high 
account at Corinth. In consequence of the death — 
of Actaeon [Acrazon, No. 2] he resolved to leave © 


his country. He consulted the Delphic Oracle, =.. 
which directed him, says Pausanias, who gives the. 
three hexameters, “to an Ortygia in Trinacria, 9 - 
where Arethusa and Alpheius reappeared.” Ace. 
cording to an account given in Strabo, Steph. = 
Byz., and at greater length, with the four verses: >: 
of the Oracle, by the Scholiast.to Aristophanes, 
he and Myscellus, the founder of Croton, were. >>. 
inquiring together, and when the Pythoness asked = > 
which they would choose, health or wealth, 9 — 
Myscellus chose health, and Archias wealth; a 
: | decision with which, it was thought, the after. =- 
3, The mover of the decree passed by the 1 : 
~ Athenians at the instigation of Agnonides, that an 
embassy should be sent to the Macedonian king 
< Arrhidaeus Philip, and the regent Polysperchon, 


fortunes of their colonies were connected. Archias 


sailed in company, we are also told by Strabo, =: 
with Chersicrates, his countryman, and left him at < 
Corcyra: as also Myscellus at Croton, in the 
| founding of which he assisted. Thence he pros = 
ceeded to his destination. (Thue. vii 33 Pluto 
Amat. Narr. p.772; Diod. Hae. ti. p. 288; Pause 


y. 7. § 2; Strabo, vi. pp. 262, 2695. Steph. Byz. 


sev, Syracus.; Schol. ad Arist. Hg. 1089. See + 
also Clinton, F. H. B. c. 734, and vol. ii. pp.264, 

9653 Mullers Dor.i'6.§ 7) o [TA H Opo o 
< ARCHIAS (‘Apxias). 1. A Spartan, who fell < 
vely in the Lacedaemonian attack upon Samos 
3. c. 525... Herodotus saw at Pitana in Laconia. 
grandson Archias. (Herod. iii 55.) 0 00 on 
Of Thurii, originally an actor, was sent im. 


tiquity, and is constantly referred to by Athenacus. > 
In no part of the Hellenic world was the art of | 


“MRGHIAS (Apylas), of Corinth, the fonnder = 


22, after the battle of Cranon, to apprehend. =. 
| the orators whom Antipater: had demanded. of the 


. gall 


Pan 


2665 


-Aeacus in Aegina, and transported them to Cleo- 
nae in Argolis, where they were executed. He 


also apprehended Demosthenes in the temple of 
-< Poseidon in Calaureia. Archias, who was niek- 


‘named ouyadobjpas, the hunter of the exiles, 
ended his life in great poverty and disgrace. (Plut. 
Dem, 28, 29, Vit. X. Orat. p. 849; Arrian, ap. 
Phot. p. 69, b. 41, ed. Bekker.) = = | 
- 8. The governor of Cyprus under Ptolemy, re- 
ceived a bribe in order to betray the island to 
Demetrius, B. €. 155, but being detected he hanged 
himself, (Polyb. xxxiii. 3.) | | 
4, An Alexandrine grammarian, probably lived 
about the time of Augustus, as he was the teacher 
of Epaphroditus. (Suidas, s. v. "Emappddiros ; 
Villoison, Proleg. ad Apoll. Lex. Hom. p. Xx.) 
A’/RCHIAS, A. LICI’NIUS, a Greek poet, 
‘born at Antioch in Syria, about B. c. 120. His 
name is known chiefly from the speech of Cicero* 


in his defence, which is the only source of inform- 


ation about him, and must therefore be very ques- 
: tionable evidence of his talent, considering that the 
verses of Archias had been employed in celebrating 
the part which that orator played in the conspiracy 
of Catiline. He was on intimate terms with many 
of the first families in Rome, particularly with the 
Licinii, whose ‘name he adopted. His reception 
during a journey through Asia Minor and Greece 
(pro Arch. c. 3), and afterwards in Grecian Italy, 
where Tarentum, Rhegium, Naples, and Locri en- 
rolled him on their registers, shews that his repu- 
tation was, at least at that time, considerable. In 
Bc. 102 he came to Rome, still young (though not 
~ BO young as the expression “praetextatus” (e. 3) 
... Hterally explained would. lead us to suppose ; comp. 
o Clinton, F. A. iii. p. 542), and was received in the 


most friendly way by Lucullus (ad Ad. i. 16. 9), 


` Marius, then consul, Hortensius the father, Metel- 
Jus Pius, Q: Catulus, and Cicero. After a short 
“stay, he accompanied Lucullus to Sicily, and fol- 
lowed him, in the banishment to which he was 
sentenced for his management of the slave war in 
that island, to Heraclea in Lucania, in which town, 
as being a confederate town and having more pri- 
vileges than Tarentum, he was enrolled as a citizen. 
He was in the suite of L. Lucullus,—in Asia under 
Sulla, again in B.c. 76 in Africa, and again in the 

_ third Mithridatic war. -As he had sung the Cim- 
-bric war in honour of Marius, so now he wrote a 


poem on this war, which he had witnessed (c. 9), 
in honour of Lucullus, We do not hear whether | 


he finished his poem in honour of Cicero’s consul- 


. ship (c. 11); in B. c. G1, when he was already old, 


he had not begun it (ad Ati. 1.16); or whether 
he ever published his intended Caeciliana, in ho- 


a nour of Metellus Pius. He wrote many epigrams: ` 


-it is still disputed, whether any of those preserved 
“under his name in the Anthologia were really his 


writings, (Comp. Igen, Opuscula, ii, p. 465 Clin- 
ton, iii. p: 452, note k.) These are all of little 
merit. In Bc. 61, a charge was brought against 
him, probably at the instigation of a party opposed. 

s patrons, of assuming the citizenship: ille- | 
id. the trial came'on before Q. Cicero, who | § 8.) 00060 0 T oe oe PAL oo 
easter | ARCHIDA’MUSIL, king of Sparta, 17th of 

the Eurypontids, son of Zeuxidamus, succeeded to 


Ss ‘to hi 


-oration (Oratio 
oo o Lips. 1818), which : 
-as that of any other 


uae vulgo fertur pro Archia, &e., 


Athenians, and who-had fled from Athens. He | 
-seized Hyperides and others in the sanctuary of 


varied range of thought. 


(Plut. Agis, 4, 20.) = 


-o * Schro ter. has attacked the genuineness of this 


ARCHIDAMUS. © 


was praetor this year. (Schol Bob. p- 354, edi 
Orelli.) Cicero pleaded his cause in the speech by 


which the name of Archias has been. preserved, 
“Tf he had no legal right, yet the man who stood. 


| so high as an author, whose talent had been em- 


ployed in celebrating Lucullus, Marius, and him- 


‘self, might well deserve to be a Roman citizen. 
| The rogister certainly, of Heraclea, in which his 


name was enrolled, had been destroyed by fire in 
the Marsian war; but their ambassadors and Le — 


1 Lucullus bore witness that he was enrolled there: — 


He had settled in Rome many years before he be- 
came citizen, had given the usual notice before 
Q. Metellus Pius, and if his property had never 
been enrolled in the censor’s register, it was be- 
cause of his absence with Lucullus—and that was 
after all no proof of. citizenship. He had made 
wills, had been an heir (comp. Dict. of Ant. s.v. 
Testamentum, Heres), and his name was on the — 
civil list, But, after all, his chief claim was his 
talent, and the cause to which he had applied it.” . 
If we may believe Cicero (c.8) and Quintilian 
(x. 7. § 19), Archias had the gift of making good 
extempore verses in great numbers, and was re- 
markable for the richness of his language and his 
. LOT. A] 
ARCHI'BIUS (‘Apx{éios). 1. An Alexandrine 
grammarian, the son or father of the grammarian 
Apollonius [Apotionius, No. 5, p. 288], wrote an 
interpretation of the Epigrams of Callimachus. 
(Suidas, s. v.) Te es oe 
2. Of Leucas or Alexandria, a grammarian, who 


‘taught at Rome in the time of Trajan, (Suid. s. v.) 


ARCHI'BIUS (‘Apxi6i0s), a Greek surgeon, of 
whom no particulars are known, but who must 
have lived in or before the first century after 
Christ, as he is quoted by Heliodorus (in Cocchi’s 
Graecor. Chirurg. Libri, &e., Flor. 1754, fol. p.96) 
and. Galen. (De Antid. ii. 10, vol. xiv. p. 159 ; De. 
‘Compos, Medicam. sec. Gen. Y. 14, vol. xiii. p. 849.) 
Pliny mentions (Æ. N. xviii. 70) a person of the 
same name who wrote a foolish and superstitious 


letter to Antiochus, king of Syria; but. it is un- 


certain which king is meant, nor is it known that | 
this Archibius was a physician.  [W.A.G.] == 
ARCHIDAMEIA (ApxiSduea) 1. The 
priestess of Demeter, who, through love of Aristo- 
menes, set him at liberty when he had been taken 
prisoner. (Paus. iv. 17.§$ 1.) gel a 
2. The grandmother of Agis IV., was put to 
death, together with her grandson, in B.c. 240. 


3. A Spartan woman, who distinguished herself 
by her heroic spirit when Sparta was nearly taken 
by Pyrrhus in B.c.272, and opposed the plan 
which had been entertained of sending the women . 
to Crete. . Plutarch (Pyrvh. 27) calls her *Apyi- 


Saula, but Polyaenus (viii. 49) “Apxfdamus. The 
latter writer calls her the daughter of king Cleadas 


‘(Cleomenies $j 2088 a Ss 
© ARCHIDA'MUS I. (Apxidauos), king of 


Sparta, 12th of the Eurypontids, son of Anaxi- 


| damus, contemporary with the Tegeatan, war, which =) 
followed. soon after the end of the second Mes- 


senian, in B. ¢. 668. (Paus. ii. 7. § 6, comp. 3. 


i, 
5.) | 


STAT 


the throne on. the banishment of his grandfather 


is however as fully established | Leotychides, B. c. 469. In the 4th or perhaps 
of Cicero's speeches. > | rather the 5th year of his reign, his kingdom was ` 


nee ee ee 


= a ‘the sie ‘was son of Agesilen s] 
We first hear of him as interceding with his: Biha. 
. in behalf of Sphodrias, to whose son Cleonymus he 
A was. “attached, and who was thus saved, ‘thr ugh 


 ARCHIDAMUS. 


ple. Foreseeing the danger from the Helots, he 


summoned, by sounding an alarm, the scattered 
surviving Spartans, and collected them around him, 


apparently at a distance from the ruins, in a body 
sufficient. to deter the assailants. To him, too, 
rather than to Nicomedes, the guardian of his col- 


league, Pleistéanax, (Pleistarchus was probably 
_ dead,) would be committed the conduct of the 
-contest with the revolted Messenians,. which oc- 
-cupies this and the following nine years. In the 

expeditions to Delphi and to Doris, and the hos- 
` tilities with Athens down to the 30 years’ truce, 


his name is not mentioned ; though in the discus- 


sion at Sparta before the final dissolution of that 
truce he comes forward as one who has had expe- 
tience of many wars. Of the Peloponnesian war 
-itself we find the first 10 years sometimes styled 
the Archidamian war ; the share, however, taken 


in it by Archidamus was no more than the com- 


mand of the first two expeditions into Attica; in 
the 3rd year, of the investment of Plataea ; aed 


again of the third expedition in the 4th year, 428 
B.c. In 427 Cleomenes commanded; in 426 
Agis, son and now successor of Archidamus. His 
death must therefore be placed before the beginning 
of this, though probably after the beginning of that 


under Cleomenes; for had Agis already succeeded, 


he, most likely, and not Cleomenes, would have 


~ commanded ; in the 42nd year, therefore, of his 
reign, B.C. 427. 
struggle, as represented by Thucydides, seem to 
justify. the character that historian gives him 
of intelligence and nina His just estimate 
of the comparative strength of the parties, and. 
his reluctance to enter without preparation on 


His views of this momentous 


a contest involving so much, deserve our admira- 


tion; though in his actual conduct of it he may 
‘seem to have somewhat wasted Lacedaemon’s 
moral superiority. The opening of the siege of 
Plataea, displays something of the same deliberate 
„character; the proposal to take the town and ter- 
< Mtory in trust, however we may question the pro- 
-bable result,seems to breathe his just and temperate 
spirit. He may at any rate be safely excluded 
‘from all responsibility for the cruel treatment of 
the besieged, on. their surrender in the year of his 
death. We may regard him as the happiest in- 
- stance of an accommodation of the Spartan character 
- to altered circumstances, and his death as a mis- 


fortune to Sparta, the same in kind though not in 


‘degree as that of Pericles was to Athens, with. 


whom he was connected by ties of hospitality and 


whom in some points he seems to have resembled. 
He left two sons and. one daughter, Agis by his 


first wife, Lampito or Lampido, his father’s half- 


“sister; Agesilaus by a second, named Eupolia (ap-. 

parently. the woman of small stature whom the 
_Ephors fined him for marrying), and Cynisca, the | z 
~ only woman, we are told, who carried off an Olympic. 


victory. (Thue, i. it. iii., Diod. xi..63 ; Paus. iii. | 
Fa §$. 95 10; Plut, a: 16, Age is Herod. 
Vi. A _ [A E a 


: visited by ‘the tremendous ce of the preat nthe weak. affection of Agesilaus, from: the punish- 
earthquake, by which all Laconia was shaken, and 
Sparta made a heap of ruins. On this occasion 


his presence of mind is said to have saved his peo- | 


quence of the illness of Agesilaus (Xen. Hell. v. 4. : 
-§ 58; Plut. Ages. c. 27), to succour the defeated. 


lows Thitlwall’s Greece, vol, v. p. 78, note.) In 


to the dissolution (dtouciopos) of that community 3 : 


‘than of Phocis.” Demosthenes (deFals.Leg.p.365) 
hints at a private understanding between Philip — 
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ment which his unwarrantable invasion of Attica > 
had deserved, B. c. 378. (Xen. Hell. v.4. §§ 25 — 
335 Diod, xv. 29; Plut. Ages. c. 25; comp, Plut, 

Pel. c. 14.) In a,c. 871, he was sent, in n 


Spartans at Leuctra; but Jason of Pherae had al- ` 
ready. mediated between them and the Thebans, _- 
and Archidamus, meeting his countrymen on their 
return at Aegosthena in Megara, dismissed the 
allies, and led the Spartans home. (Xen. Hell. vi. 
4. §§ 17—26 ; comp. Diod. xv. 54, 553. Wess. ad. 


367, with the aid of the auxiliaries furnished by 
Dionysius I. of Syracuse, he defeated the Arcadians © 


and Argives in what has. been called the “Tearless . ae 


Battle,” from the statement in his despatches, that. 
he had won it without losing a man (Xen, Hell. _ 
vii. 1. § 28; Plut, Ages. c. 83; Polyaen. i, 45; 
Diod. xv. 72); and to the next year, 366, must be A 
assigned the “Archidamus” of. Isocrates, written 
perhaps to be delivered by the prince in the Spar- 
tan senate, to encourage his country in her resolu- = * 
tion of maintaining her claim to Messenia, when © ` 
Corinth had made, with Sparta’s consent, a separate > 
peace with Thebes. (Xen. Hell. vii, 4. $ 9.) In 
364, he was again sent against Arcadia, then at 
war with Elis (Xen. Hell. vii. 4. § 20, &c.; Just. a 
vi. 5); and in 362, having been left at home to — 
protect Sparta while Agesilaus went to join the 
allies at Mantineia, he baffled the attempt of Epa- 
minondas on the city. (Xen. Hell, vii. 5. § 9, &e.3 
Diod., xv. 82, 83; Plut. Ages.c.34; Isocr. Ep.ad Arch. 
§ 5.) He succeeded his father on the throne in 86l. 
In 356, we find him privately furnishing Philomelus, ae 
the Phocian, with fifteen talents, to aid himinhis — 
resistance to the Amphictyonic decree and his. 
seizure of Delphi, whence arose the sacred war. 
(Diod. xvi. 24; Just. viii. 1; comp. Paus. iv. 43) 
Theopomp. ap. Paus. iii. 10.) In 352, occurred ed 
the war of Sparta against Megalopolis with a view 


and Archidamus was appointed to. the command, ds 
and gained some successes, though the enterprise a 


did not ultimately succeed. (Diod. xvi. 89; Paus. 


vill. 27 ; Demosth. pro Megal.; comp. Aristot, gai 
lit. v. 10, ed. Bekk.) In the last year of the sacred > 
war, 346, we find Archidamus marching into Pho- 

cis at the head of 1000 men. According to Dio- 74 
dorus (xvi. 59), the Phocians had applied for aid): 

to Sparta, but this seems questionable from what 
Aeschines (de Fels. Leg. p. 45). reports as the ad- 
vice of the Phocian leaders to Archidamus, “to 
alarm himself about the dangers of Sparta rather 


and the Spartans, and. at some treachery of histo- = 
wards them. Whether however on this account, 
or as being distrusted by. Phalaecus (Aesch. de Fuls, 
Leg. p. 46), or as finding it ‘impossible to effect = 
anything on behalf of the Phocians, Archidamus, 

on the arrival of Philip, withdrew his forces and 
returned home. In 338, he went to Italy to aid the 


of ‘Tarentines a against the ‘Lucanians, and there he fell - 
| in battle on the very day, according to Diodorus, = 


‘of Philip’ victory at Chaeroneia, (Diod. xvi. 63, 883 
Paus. iii. 105 "Strab. vi p.280; Theopomp, ap. 
m xii. p. 536, ¢. de; Plut. Agis, c3) Mhe 4 
tans erected a statuè of him at Olympia, which © 
n aned by Pausanias. on ch. $ al [BED 


98 i: 
_ ARCHIDA’MUS IV., king of Sparta, 23 
-the grandson of Archidamus ITI. (Plut. Agis, 3.) 


i ‘He was king in z.c. 296, when he was defeated 
by Demetrius Poliorcetes. (Plut. Demetr. 35.) 


: -= ARCHIDA'MUS V., king of Sparta, 27th of 


the Eurypontids, was the son of Eudamidas II., 


and the brother of Agis IV. On the murder of | 
his brother Agis, in B. c. 240, Archidamus fled 


from Sparta, but obtained possession of the throne 


some time after the accession of Cleomenes, through 


the means of Aratus, who wished to weaken the 
power of the Ephors: it appears that Cleomenes: 
also was privy to his recall. Archidamus was, 
however, slain almost immediately after his return 
to Sparta, by those who had killed his brother and 


who dreaded his vengeance. It is doubtful whether 


Cleomenes was a party to the murder. (Plut. 
Cleom. 1, 5 ; comp. Polyb. v. 37, viii. 1.) Archi- 
< damus V. was the last king of the Eurypontid 
race. He left sons, who were alive at the death of 
Cleomenes in B: c. 220, but they were passed over, 
and the crown given to a stranger, Lycurgus. 
(Polyb. iv. 35 ; Clinton, F. H. ii. Append. è. 3.) 
= ARCHIDA'MUS, the Aetolian. 
“mus, No. 3.] | 
 ARCHIDA‘MUS (‘ApxfSapos), a Greek physi- 
-cian of whom no particulars are known, but who 


< must have lived in the fourth or fifth century B. c., 


as Galen quotes one of his opinions (De Simpl. 


- Medicam. Temper. ac Facult. ii. 5, &e.,. vol. xi. p. 


CATh &c.), which was preserved by Diocles of 
_Carystus. A physician of the same name is men- 


~~ tioned by Pliny (ZT. N. Ind. Auct.), and a few 


fragments on veterinary surgery by a person 
~ named Archedemus are to be found in the “ Vete- 
~ yinariae Medicinae Libri. Duo,” first published: in 


= Latin by J. Ruellius, Paris, 1530, fol, and after- 


wards in Greek by S. Grynaeus, Basil. 1537, 
Ato. 


of Naucratis in Egypt, whose fame spread through 
Greece, was arrogant and avaricious. (Herod. ii. 
136; Aelian, V. H. xii. 63; Athen. xiii. p. 596, d.) 
 ARCHI’GENES (Apxryévns), an eminent an- 
cient Greek physician, whose name is probably 
more familiar to most non-professional readers than 
that of many others of more real importance, from 
his being mentioned by Juvenal. (vi. 236, xiii. 98, 
xiv. 252.) He was the most celebrated of the sect 


of the Kelectici (Dict. of Ant. s.v. Eclectici), and was 


a native of Apamea in Syria ; he practised at Rome 
-in the time of Trajan, a. D. 98-117, where he enjoy- 
-ed a very high reputation for his professional skill. 

He is, however, reprobated as having been fond of 


: Introducing new and obscure terms into the science, | 


and having attempted to give to medical writings a 


o dialectic form, which produced rather the appear- 
“ance than the reality of accuracy. 


) : 2 _Archigenes 
<- published a treatise on the pulse, on which Galen 
wrote a Commentary ; it appears to have contained 
a number of minute and subtile distinctions, many 
_-- of which have no real existence, and were for the 


most part the result rather of a preconceived hypo- 
thesis than of actual observation; and the same 
remark may be applied to an arrangement which 
he proposed of fevers. . | aT, | 
joyed a considerable degree of the public confidence | he his 
p. 239, b.) states, that Archilochus was banished 


f fevers. He, however, not only en- 


during his life-time, ‘but left behind him a number 
< of disciples, who for; 3 | T 
_ Spectable rank in their profession, The name of 


ARCH a, 23rd of 
the Eurypontids, was the'son of Eudamidas I. and 


[ARCHEDA- 


ee ‘ IWAN 
‘ARCHI'DICE (Apxidten), a celebrated hetaira. 


many years maintained a rè- 


| -© ARCHILOCHUS. ae 
the father of Archigenes was Philippus; he was a 
pupil of Agathinus, whose life he once saved 
[ AGATHINUS]; and he died at the age either of 
| sixty-three or eighty-three. (Suid. s. w. ’Apyiy.; 
Eudoc. Violar. ap. Villoison, Aneed. Gr. vol. i. p.. 
65.) The titles of several of his works are pre- 
served, of which, however, nothing but a few 
fragments remain; some of these have been pre- 
‘served by other ancient authors, and some are still ` 
in MS. in the King’s Library at Paris. (Cramer’s 
Anecd. Gr. Paris. vol. i. pp. 394, 395.) By some 
writers he is considered to have belonged to the 
sect of the Pneumatici. (Galen, Zntrod. c. 9. vol. 
xiv. p. 699.) For further particulars respecting 
Archigenes see Le Clerc, Hist. dela Atéd.; Fabric. 
Bibl. Gr. vol. xiii. p. 80, ed. vet. ; Sprengel, Hist. 
dela Méd.; Haller, Bibl. Medic. Pract. vol. i. 
p. 198; Osterhausen, Hist, Sectae Preumatie, Med. 
Altorf, 1791, 8vo.; Harless, Analecta Historico-Crit. 
de Archigene, &c., Bamberg, 4to. 1816; Isensee, 
Gesch. der Med. ; Bostock’s [fistory of Medicine, 
from which work part of the preceding account is 
taken. wees. Wel Gl 
ARCHI’LOCHUS (‘Apxidoxas), of Paros, was 
one of the earliest Ionian lyric poets, and the first 
Greek poet who composed Iambic verses according 
to fixed rules. He flourished about 714-676 B. c. 
(Bode, Geschichte der Lyr, Dichtk. is pp. 38, 47.) 
He was descended from a noble family, who held 
the priesthood in Paros. His. grandfather. was 
Tellis, who brought the worship of Demeter into- 
Thasos, and whose portrait was introduced. by 
Polygnotus into his painting of the infernal regions 
at Delphi. His father was Telesicles, and his mo- 
ther a slave, named Enipo. In the flower of his 
age (between 710 and 700 B. c), and probably — 
after he had already gained a prize for his hymn to- 
Demeter (Schol. iz Aristoph. Av. 1762), Archilochus - 
went from Paros to Thasos with a colony, of which 
one account makes him the leader. The motive — 
for this emigration can only be conjectured, It 
| was most probably the result of a political change, ` 
to which cause was added, in the case of Archilo- ` 
chus, a sense of personal wrongs. He had been a 
suitor to Neobule, one of the daughters of Lycam- 
bes, who first promised and afterwards refused. to 
give his daughter to the poet. Enraged at this 
treatment, Archilochus attacked the whole family 
in an iambic poem, accusing Lycambes of perjury, — 
and his daughters of the most. abandoned lives. 
The verses were recited at the festival of Demeter, 
and produced such an effect, that the daughters of 
Lycambes are said to have hung themselves through - 
shame, The bitterness which he expresses in his ~ 
poems towards his native island (Athen. iii. p. 76, 
b.) seems to have arisen in part also from the low 
estimation in which he was held, as being the son 
of a slave. Neither was he more happy at Thasos. 
‘He draws the most melancholy picture of his » 
adopted. country, which he at length quitted in | 
disgust. (Plut. de Exi. 12. p. 604; Strabo, xiv. 
p. 648, viii. p. 370; Eustath. in Odyss. i, p. 227p 
Aelian, V.. xii. 50.) While at Thasos, he in- 
curred. the disgrace of losing his shield in an en- 
| gagement with the Thracians of the opposite con- 
„tinent ; but, like Alcaeus under similar circum- 
stances, instead of being ashamed of the disaster, 
he recorded it in his verse. Plutarch (Just. Lacon. 


Fae ‘Sparta the very hour that he had arrived 
there, because he had written in his poems, that a 


" ARCHILOCHU US. 


man had better throw away his arms ; than lose his | 
life. But Valerius Maximus (vi. 3, ext: 1) says, 
that the poems of Archilochus were forbidden at 
‘Sparta because of their licentiousness, and especi- 
ally on account of the attack on the daughters of 
_ Lycambes. It must remain doubtful whether a 
confusion has been made between the personal 
history of the poet and the fate of his works, both 
in this instance and in the story that he won the 
prize at Olympia with his hymn to Heracles 
(Tzetzes, Chil. i. 685), of which thus much is cer- 
tain, that the Olympic victors used to sing a hymn 
by Archilochus in their triumphal procession. (Pin- 
dar, Olymp. ix. 1.) These traditions, and the cer- 
tain fact that the fame of Archilochus was spread, 

in his lifetime, over the whole of Greece, together 
- with his unsettled character, render it probable 
-that he made many journeys of which we have no. 
account. It seems, that he visited Siris in Lower 
Italy, the only city of which he speaks well. 
(Athen. xii. p. 523, d.) At length he returned to- 
o Paros, and, in a war between the Parians and the 
people of Naxos, he fell by the hand of a Naxian 
_ named Calondas or Corax. The Delphian oracle, 
which, before the birth of Archilochus, had pro- 
mised to his father an immortal son, now pro- 
nounced a curse upon the man who had killed 
him, because “he had slain the servant of the 
Muses.” (Dion Chrysost. Orat. 33, vol. ii. 
p. 5.) 
_ Archilochus shared with his contemporaries, 
Thaletas and Terpander, in the honour of esta- 
blishing lyric poetry throughout Greece. The in- 
vention of the elegy is ascribed to him, as well as 
to Callinus; and “though Callinus was somewhat 


older than Archilochus [CaLLinus], there is no 


doubt that the latter was one of the earliest poets 
who excelled in this species of composition. Me- 
eager enumerates him among the poets in his 
Corona. (38.) — 

‘But it was on his satiric iambic poetry that the 
fame of Archilochus was founded. The first place. 
‘in this style of poetry was awarded to him by the 
consent of the ancient writers, who did not hesi- 
tate to compare him with Sophocles, Pindar, and 
even Fomer,—meaning, doubtless, that as they 
stood at the head of tragic, lyric, and epic poetry, 
so was Archilochus ‘the first of iambic satirical 
writers ; while some place him, next to Homer, 
above all other poets. ae Chrysost. l. c.; Longin. 
xii. 3; Velleius, i. Cicero, Orate 2; Hera- 
cleitus, ap. Diog. Lats ix. 1.) The statues of 
Archilochus and of Homer were dedicated on the 
same day (Antip. Thessal. Epigr. 45), and two- 

faces, which are thought to be their likenesses, are 
found placed together in a Janus-like bust. (Vis- 
conti, Leon. Grec. i. p. 62.) The emperor Hadrian 
judged that the Maes Da shown à special mark 
of favour to Homer in leading Archilochus into a 


different department of poetry. (Epig. 5.) Other 


testimonies are collected by. Liebel (p. 43). 
The  Iambics of Archilochus expressed: the 


z strongest feelings in the most unmeasured lan- | 
-= guages 
-bitterness of a disappointed man were united with | 
-the highest degree of poetical power to give them | 

‘In countries and ages unfamiliar | | 


“The licence of Ionian democracy and the 


< force and point. 


with the political and religious licence which at | 

once incited and protected the poet, his satire was | i 
lamed for its severity (Liebel, p. 41); and the | ver 

emotion accounted most conspienous in his verses | 


> 


ARCHILOCHUS. Be 
p “ “rage,” as we see in the line of Horne (4. Pe. 

79 

“© Avehilochnin proprio ae armavit iainbo; ps 
and in the expression of Hadrian (1c.), Aucodvras — 
iduSous ; and his bitterness passed into a proverb, 
"Apxréxou MATERS. 
something more than mere sarcastic. power, there — 
must have been truth and delicate wit, in the sar- 
casms of the poet whom Plato does not hesitate to 
call “the very wise,” Gr copwrérou, Repub. ii. 
p. 865.) Quintilian (x. I. $ 60) ascribes to him the 
greatest power of expression, displayed in sen- 
tences sometimes strong, sometimes brief, with ra- 
pid changes (quem validae, tum breves ‘vibrantesque 
sententiae), the greatest life and nervousness ( piu- 
rimum sanguinis atque nervorum); and considers ° 


that whatever blame his works deserve i is the fault 53 
of his subjects and not of his genius, In the latter 


opinion the Greek critics seem to: have joined. 
(Plut. de Aud, 13, p: 45, a.) Of modern writers, 
Archilochus has been perhaps best understood by 


Müller, who says, “The ostensible object of Ar- 


chilochus’ Iambics, like that of the later comedy, 

was to give reality to caricatures, every hideous 
feature of which was made more striking by being : 
magnified. But that these pictures, like carica- 
tures from the hand of a master, had a striking _ 
truth, may be inferred from the impression which —_ 


Archilochus’ iambics produced, both upon contem~_ >. 


poraries and posterity. Mere calumnies could 
never have driven the daughters of Lycambes to. 


hang themselves,—if, indeed, this story is tobe 


believed, and is not a gross exaggeration. But we 
have no need. of it; 
which was awarded to Archilochus’ iambics proves. 
the existence of a foundation of truth; for when 
had a satire, which was not based on ‘trath, uni- 
versal reputation for excellence? When Plato 
produced his first dialogues against the sophists, 


Gorgias is said to have exclaimed “Athens has 


given birth to a new Archilochus!” This com- 


parison, made by a man not unacquainted with 

art, shows at all events that Archilochus must have = 
possessed somewhat of the keen and delicate satire 
which in Plato was most severe where a dull lis | 
tener would be least sensible of it.” (History of Ge 


the Literature of Greece, i. p. 135. 2 


The satire of preceding writers, as aaplayed: for ey 
example in the Margties, was less pointed, because 
its objects were chosen out of the remote world =- 
which furnished all the personages of epic poetry; 


while the iambics of Archilochus were aimed at 
those among whom he lived. Hence their per- 
sonal bitterness and sarcastic power. This kind of 
satire had already been employed in extempora- 
neous effusions of wit, especially at the festivals of 
Demeter and Cora, and Dionysus. _ f This raillery, | 

a specimen of which is preserved in some of the 


‘songs of the chorus in. Aristophanes” Frogs, Was 
called iambus; and the same name was applied. to 
| the verse which Archilochus: invented when he ine 
troduced a new style of poetry in the place of | 


these irregular effusions, For the measured move- 


ment of the heroic hexameter, with its arsis and 

thesis of equal lengths, he substituted a movement. 

hich the arsis was twice as long as the thesis, =- 
ight tripping character of which was. admirably my 
adapted to express ‘the lively play of wit. Accord- 
arsis followed or preceded the thesis, the = 
, in the former case, strength, i inbe 
eed and cane which’ are othe: came: o 


€ gained, 


But there must have been À 


the universal admiration 


- teristics respectively of the iambus and of the tro- 
chee. These short feet he formed into continued. 
systems, by uniting every two of them into a pair 


oo fo : 


_. (a metre or dipodia), in which one arsis was more 


strongly accentuated than the other, and one of 
the two theses was left doubtful as to quantity, so- 


> that, considered with reference to musical rhythm, 
each dipod formed a dar.* Hence arose the great 
kindred. dramatic metres, the iambic trimeter and 
-the trochaic tetrameter, as well as the shorter forms 
of iambic and trochaic verse. Archilochus was the 
inventor also of the epode, which was formed by 
_ subjoining to one or more verses a shorter one. 
One form of the epode, in which it consists of 
three trochees, was called the ithyphallic verse 
(iédpadrdos). He used also a kind of verse com- 
pounded. of two different metrical structures, which 
was called asynartete. Some writers ascribe to 
him the invention of the Saturnian verse. (Bent- 
ley’s Dissertation on Phalaris.) Archilochus in- 
troduced. several improvements in music, which 
began about his time to be applied to the public 
recitations of poetry. — ia 
The best opportunity we have of judging of the 
structure of Archilochus’ poetry, though not of its 
satiric character, is furnished by the Epodes of 
Horace, as we learn from that poet himself ( Æpist. 
4,19. 23): | PI le tae 
Bact: Jane, “ Parios ego primum jambos 
Ostendi Latio, numeros animosque secutus — — -~ 
Archilochi, non res et agentia verba Lycamben,” 


Some manifest translations of Archilochus may be 
traced in the Epodes, The fragments of Archi- 
_lochus which remain are collected in Jacobs’ Anthol. 
o Graeca, Gaisford’s Poet. Graece, Min., Bergk’s 
Poet, Lyrici Graec., and by Liebel, Archilochi Re- 
 Hiquiae, Lips. 1812, 8vo. | oe 


oe 


8 > Fabricius (ii. pp. 107—110) discusses fully the 
passages in which other writers of the name are 


Supposed to be mentioned, [PASJE 
 ARCHIME’DES (Apxihèns), of ‘Syracuse, 


the most famous’ of. ancient mathematicians, was. 


born B. c. 287, if the statement of Tzetzes, which 
` makes him 75 years old at his death, be correct. 
Of his family little is known. Plutarch calls 
him a relation of king Hiero; but Cicero (Tuse. 
Disp. v. 23), contrasting him apparently not with 
Dionysius (as Torelli suggests in order to avoid 
-the contradiction), but with Plato and Archytas, 
says, “ humilem homunculum a, pulvere et radio 


excitabo.” At any rate, his actual condition in 


life does not seem to have been elevated (Silius 
‘Ital. xiv. 843), though he was certainly a friend, if 
not a kinsman, of Hiero. A modern tradition 
_ Makes him an ancestor of the Syracusan virgin 
martyr St. Lucy. (Rivaltus, in vit. Archim. Maz- 


guchelli, p. 6.) In the early part of his life he 
travelled into Egypt, where he is said, on the 
: authority of Proclus, to have studied under Conon. 
the Samian, a mathematician and. astronomer | 
{mentioned by Virg: el. iii. 40), who lived under | 

the Ptolemies, Philadelphus and Euergetes, and 


for whom he testifies his respect and esteem in 


_-* These two remarks apply to the first arsis 


and the first thesis of the iambic metre, and to the 
| son abi and the second thesis of the tochae +- 


several places of his works, (See the introductions | 


ARCHIMEDES. 


to the Quadratura Paraboles and the De Helicibus.) 
After visiting other countries, he returned to 
Syracuse. (Diod. v.37.) Livy (xxiv. 34) calls 
him a distinguished astronomer, “‘ unicus spectator 
coeli siderumque;” a description of which the truth 


is made sufficiently probable by his treatment of 
| the astronomical questions occurring in the Arena- — 


rius. (See also Macrob. Somn. Seip. ii. 8.) He 


was popularly best known as the inventor of 
several ingenious machines ; but Plutarch (Marcell. 
c. 14), who, it should be observed, confounds the 


application of geometry to mechanics with the 
solution of geometrical problems by mechanical 
means, represents him as despising these con- 
trivances, and only eondescending to withdraw 
himself from the abstractions of pure geometry at 
the request of Hiero.. Certain it is, however, that 
Archimedes did cultivate not only pure geometry, 
but also the mathematical theory of several branches 
of physics, in a truly scientific spirit, and with 
a success which placed him very far in advance 
of the age in which he lived. His theory of the 
lever was the foundation of statics till the discovery 
of the composition of forces in the time of Newton, 
and no essential addition was made to the princi- 
ples of the equilibrum of flaids and floating bodies, 
established by him in his treatise “ De Insidenti- 
bus,” till the publication of Stevin’s researches on . 
the pressure of fluids in 1608. (Lagrange, Aféc. 


Anal, vol. i, pp. 11, 176.) 


He constructed for Hiero various engines of war, 
which, many years afterwards, were so far effectual — 
in the defence of Syracuse against Marcellus, as to 
convert the siege into a blockade, and delay the — 
taking of the city for a considerable time. (Plut. 
Marcell. 15-18 ; Liv, xxiv. 84; Polyb. vill. 5-9.) 
The accounts of the performances of these engines 


are evidently exaggerated; and the story of the 


burning of the Roman ships by the reflected rays 
of the sun, though very current in later times, is 
probably a fiction, since neither Polybius, Livy, 
nor Plutarch gives the least hint of it. The earliest 
writers who speak of it are Galen (De Temper. iiie 
2) and his contemporary Lucian (ffippias, c. 2), 
who (in the second century) merely allude to it as 
a thing well known. Zonaras (about A. D. 1100) 
mentions it in relating the use of a similar appa- 
ratus, contrived by a certain Proclus, when Byzan- 
tium was besieged in the reign of Anastasius; 


and gives Dion as his authority, without referring 
to the particular passage. The extant works of 
Dion contain no allusion to it. 
1150) gives an account of the principal inventions - 


Tzetzes (about 


of Archimedes ( Chil. ii. 103—156}, and amongst 
them of this burning machine, which, he says, set the 
Roman ships on fire when they came within a. 


‘bow-shot of the walls; and consisted of a large 

hexagonal mirror with smaller ones disposed round 

it, each of the latter being a polygon of 24 sides. 

The subject has been a good deal discussed in 
| modern times, particularly by Cavalieri (in cap, 29- 
ofa tract entitled “ Del Specchio Ustorio,” Bologna, > 
1650), and by Buffon, who has left an elaborate ' 

| dissertation upon it in his introduction to the his- 
| tory of minerals. (Oeuvres, tom. v. p 301, &e.) o 
‘The latter author actually succeeded in igniting 
wood ata distance of 150 feet, by means ofa - 
_ | combination of 148 plane mirrors. The question 
| is also examined in vol. ii. of Peyrard’s Archi- - 

=o medes ; and a prize essay upon it by Capelle is 


of Syracuse. - 


; ARCH IMEDES. | 


| bis tom the Dutch i in “Gilbert's K Adi 
The most pro- 
_ bable conclusion seems to be, that Archimedes had 
on some occasion set fire to a ship or ships by 
means of a burning mirror, and that later writers | 
falsely connected the circumstance with the siege 
(See Ersch and Gruber’s Cyclop. | 


der. Physik,” vol. Hii, p- 242. 


art. Archim. note, and Gibbon, chap, 40.) 


The following additional instances. of Rechts 


medes’. skill in “the application of science- have 
‘been. collected from various authors by Rivaltus 
(who edited his works in 1615) and. others. » 

He detected the mixture of silver in a crown 
which Hiero had ordered to be made of gold, and 


determined the proportions of the two metals, by 
a method suggested to him by the overflowing of. 


the water when he stepped into a bath. When 


the thought struck him he is said to have been so 


much pleased that, forgetting to put on his clothes, 
he ran home shouting e¥pnxa, evpyxa, The par- 
ticulars of the calculation are not preserved, but it 


th probably depended upon a direct comparison of the |. 


weights of certain volumes of silver and gold with 
the weight and volume of the crown ; the volumes 


| being measured, at least in the case ‘of the crown, 
by the quantity of water displaced when the mass 
was immersed. 


It is not likely that Archimedes 
was at this time acquainted with the theorems 
demonstrated in his hydrostatical treatise con- 
cerning the loss of weight of bodies immersed. in 
water, since he would hardly have evinced guch 


lively gratification at the obvious discovery that 
they might be applied to the problem of the crown; 
his delight must rather have arisen from his now 
first catching sight of a line of investigation which 
ded immediately to the solution of the problem 
in question, and ultimately to a important 


theorems referred tọ. (Vitruv. ix. 3.; Proclus, 


Comm. in lib: i, Euel. ii. 3.) 


“He superintended the building of a ship of ex- 


_ traordinary size for Hiero, of which a description 
is given in Athenaeus (v. p 


. 206, D), where he is 
also said to have moved it to the sea by the help 


of a screw, According to Proclus, this ship was 
intended by Hiero as a present to Ptolemy ; it may 
possibly have. ‘been the occasion of Archimedes’ 
visit to Egypt. 


He invented: a mahe called, from its. form, 
Cochlea, and now known as the water-screw of 


Archimedes, for pumping the water out of the hold | 
of this vessel; it is said to have been also used in 
~ Egypt by the inhabitants of the Delta in irrigating 


their lands. (Diod, i, 34; Vitruv. x. 11.) An 


- investigation of the mathematical theory of. the 
` water screw is given in Ersch and Gruber. The 


Arabian. historian Abulpharagius attributes to 


Archimedes the raising of the dykes and bridges 
used as defences against the overflowing of the | 
Nile. (Pope-Blount, Censura: p. 32.) Tzetzes 
and Oribasius (de Mach, xxvi.) speak of his Zris-. 
past, a machine for moving large weights; probably | 
- a combination of pulleys, or wheels and axles. A- 
` hydraulic organ (a musical instrument) is mention- | 
ed by Tertullian (de Anima, cap. 14), but Pliny. 
(vii. 87) attributes it to Ctesibius. (See also Pap- 
_- pus, Math, Coll. lib. 8, introd.) 
called loculus, apparently somewhat resembling the | 
“Chinese puzzle, is also attributed to Archimedes. | 
. 2684.) His} a 
most. celebrated performance was the construction, 
D of a pieres a kind of orrery, pe Sata the | 


(Fortunatianus, de Arte Metrica, p 


to the bath. 


down to us: i 
Centres of Gravity, in which the theory of the = 
equilibrium. of the ‘straight lever is demonstrated, 
both for. commensurable and incommensurable TE a 
weights; and various properties of the centres of o =- 
gravity of plane surfaces bounded by three or. foumi 
straight lines; or by a straight. line anda parabola, a 


‘An apparatus | 


ARCHIMEDES, oe on o 
movements. of the heavenly bodice: of which we 


have no particular description. (Claudian, Epig ore 
XXL i Pa am Archimedis; Cic. Nat. Deor. ii. 85, 
Tuse. Disp. i. 25 ; Sext. Empir. adv. Math, ix. LLB; 
‘Lactant. Div. Inst, ji, 5; Ov. Fast vi. 277.) - 
When Syracuse was taken, Archimedes 1 was 
killed by the Roman soldiers, ignorant or careless 
who he might be. The accounts of his death vary 
in some particulars, but mostly agree in describing 
him as intent upon a mathematical problem at the 
time. He was deeply regretted by Marcellus, who — 
directed: his burial, and befriended. his surviving © 
relations, (Liv. xxv. 81; Valer. Max. viii. 7. § 7; 
Plut. Marcell. 19.3 Cie.’ de fi. Ya 19.) Upon his : 
tomb was placed the figure of a sphere inscribed 
in a cylinder, in accordance with his known wish, 


and in commemoration of the discovery which he- 
most valued. When Cicero was quaestor in Sicily 


(B. c. 75) he found this tomb near one of the lee | 
of the city, almost hid amongst briars, and forgotten 
by the Syracusans. (Tuse. Disp. v.23.) 0°. 


_ Of the general character of Archimedes we have nies 


no direct account. But his apparently disinterest- 
ed devotion to his friend and admirer Hiero, in 
whose service he was ever ready to exercise his- 
ingenuity upon objects which his own taste would. 
not have led him to choose (for there is doubtless — 
some truth in what Plutarch says on this point) ; re 
the affectionate regret which he expresses for his | 
deceased master Conon, i in writing to his surviving 
friend Dositheus (to whom most of his works are 
addressed); and the unaffected simplicity with 


which he announces his own discoveries, seem to 


afford probable grounds for a favourable estimate 
of it. That his intellect was of the very highest 
order is unquestionable. He possessed, ina degree ss 
never exceeded unless by Newton, the inventive _ 
genius which discovers new provinces of inquiry, 
and finds new points of view for old and familiar : 


“Objects; the clearness of conception which is 


essential to the resolution of complex phaenomena 
into their constituent elements; and the power. 


and habit of intense and persevering thought, with- 9. 
out which other intellectual gifts are comparatively 00 0020 
fruitless. (See the introd, to the treatise.“ De Con 0) 
et Sphaer.”) It may be noticed that he resembled 00 o. 
other great thinkers, in his habit of complete abet ogi u 
straction from outward things, when. reflecting on 00 
subjects which made considerable demands on his. 


mental powers. At such times he would forget to. 


eat his meals, and requis compulsion to take him = =" 
.¢) Compare the stories of = 
Newton sitting great part of the day half dressed 

-on his bed, while composing the Principia; and of 


(Plut; é 


Socrates standing a whole day and night, thinking, 


on the same spot. (Plat. Symp. p.220,¢.d,) The 
success of Archimedes in. conquering difficulties 
seems to have made the expression arpdérnjso.” Ape o nt 
xiuhõewov proverbial. (See. Cie. ad Ati. xiii 28y Cede 

pro Cluent. 32.) : 


The: following- Cocky: of Archimedes’ tee: come os 
A treatise on- Exquiponderants and. 


are established. 


he Quadrature of. the Pa alol i in y which; it is: : Se a 
d, that ee area. cut off from a oe a Eee ee 


any chord is equal to two-thirds of the parallelo- 


gram of which one side is the chord in question, 


and the opposite side a tangent to the parabola. 
This was the first real example of the quadrature 
ofa curvilinear space; that is, of the discovery of 
a rectilinear figure equal to.an area not bounded 
entirely by straight lines. © 00 000000 a 
A treatise on the Sphere and Cylinder, in which 
various propositions relative to the surfaces and 
volumes of the sphere, cylinder, and cone, were 
demonstrated for the first time. Many of them 
are now familiarly known; for example, those 
which establish the ratio (3) between the volumes, 
-and also between the surfaces, of the sphere and 
circumscribing cylinder; and the ratio (4) between 
the area of a great circle and the surface of the 
sphere. They are easily demonstrable by the 
~ modern analytical methods; but the original dis- 
` covery and geometrical proof of them required the 
genius of Archimedes. Moreover, the legitimacy 
of the modern applications of analysis to questions 
concerning curved lines and surfaces, can only be 
proved by a kind of geometrical reasoning, of 
which Archimedes gave the first example. (See 
Lacroix, Dif. Cal. vol. i. pp. 63 and 431; and 
compare De Morgan, Dif. Cal. p. 32.) _ | 
- The book on the Dimension of the Cirele consists 
of three propositions, Ist. Every circle is equal 
_ to a right-angled triangle of which the sides con- 
taining the right angle are equal respectively to its 
-radius and circumference. 2nd. The ratio of the 
area of the circle to the square of its diameter is 
nearly that of ll to 14. 3rd. The circumference 
of the circle is greater than three times its diameter 


ee by a quantity greater than +2 of the diameter but 


~~ Jess than } of the same. The last two. proposi- 
tions are established by comparing the circum- 
ference of the circle with the perimeters of the 
~inseribed. and circumscribed polygons of 96 sides. — 
"o io The treatise on Spirals contains demonstrations 
of the principal properties of the curve, now known 

-as the Spiral of Archimedes, which is generated by 
the uniform motion of a point along a straight line 


revolving uniformly in one plane about one of its | 


extremities. It appears. from the introductory 
epistle to Dositheus that Archimedes had not been 
able to put these theorems in a satisfactory form 
without long-continued and repeated trials; and 


that Conon, to whom he had sent them as pro-. 
 blems along with various others, had died without | 


accomplishing their solution. - Lorde. 
The book on Conoids and Spheroids relates 
_ chiefly to the volumes cut off by planes from the 
solids so called ; those namely which are generated 
by the. rotation of the Conic Sections about their 


principal axes. Like the work last described, it. 


= was the result of laborious, and at first unsuccess- 
< ful, attempts, (See the introduction.) 


-© The Arenarius (6 Vappirys) is a 


the modern method of logarithms, affords one of 
the most striking instances of the great mathema- 


is a short tract 
_ addressed to Gelo, the eldest son of Hiero, in- 
-> which Archimedes proves, that it is possible to. 

assign a number greater than that of the grains of 
-> sand whieh would fill the sphere of the fixed stars. 
-This singular investigation was suggested by an- 
opinion which some persons had expressed, that. 
~~. the sands on the shores of Sicily were either in- 
~ finite, or at least would exceed any numbers which 
could be assigned for them ; and the success with. 
_ which the difficulties caused by the awkward and: 
`- Imperfect notation of the ancient Greek arithmetic. 
are eluded by a device identical. in principle with | 


tician’s genius. Having briefly discussed the 
opinions of Aristarchus upon the constitution and 
extent of the Universe [AnisTarcuus], and 
described his own method of determining the ap- 
parent diameter of the sun, and the magnitude of 


the pupil of: the eye, he is led to assume that the 


diameter of the sphere of the fixed stars may be 
taken as not exceeding 100 million of millions of 
stadia ; and that a sphere, one ger- Aos in diame- 
ter, cannot contain more than 640 millions of 
grains of sand ; then, taking the stadium, in round 
numbers, as not greater than 10,000 ðdervAon he 
shews that the number of grains in question could 
not be so great as 1000 myriads multiplied by the — 
eighth term of a geometrical progression of which — 
the first term was unity and the common ratio a 
myriad of myriads; a number which in our nota- 
tion would be expressed by unity with 63 ciphers 
annexed. | eee | 

The two books On. Floating Bodies (ep) trav - 
"Oxovuévwv) contain demonstrations of the laws. 


which determine the position of bodies immersed 


in water; and particularly of segments of spheres 
and parabolic conoids, They age extant only in 
the Latin. version of Commandine, with the ex- 
ception of a fragment Teo ray “dar piora- 
pévæv in Ang. Mai’s Collection, vol, i. p. 427. 
The treatise entitled Lemmata is a collection of 
15 propositions in plane geometry, It is derived 
from an Arabic MS. and its genuineness has been ` 
doubted. (See Torelli’s preface.) =. o 
Kutocius of Ascalon, about A. D. 600, wrote a 
commentary on the Treatises on the Sphere and — 
Cylinder, on the Dimension of the Circle, and on 
Centres of Gravity. All the works above men- | 
tioned, together with this Commentary, were found. _ 
on the taking of Constantinople, and brought first — 
into Italy and then into Germany. They were | 


“printed at Basle in 1544, in Greek and Latin, by 
Hervagius. Of the subsequent editions by far the 


best is that of Torelli, “Archim. quae supers. — 
omnia, cum Enutocii .Ascalonitae commentariis. 
a recens. Joseph. Torelli, Veronensis,” Oxon. — 
1792. 
except. in the case of the Arenarius, the. text of 
which is taken from that of Dr. Wallis, who pub- 
lished this treatise and the Dimensio Circuli, with 
a translation and notes, at Oxford, in.1679. (They 
are reprinted in vol. iil, of his works.) o 00000 
The Arenarius, having been little meddled with — 
by the ancient commentators, retains the Doric 


dialect, in which Archimedes, like his countryman” 


Theocritus, wrote. (See Wallis, Op. vol. iii. pp. 
5837, 545. Tzetzes says, čAeye 5¢ kal deport, 
pwr Zvpakourig, TI Ba, ral xapioTlavi ray yar, 
Kivýow râcav.). A French translation of the. 


works of Archimedes, with notes, was published 
‘by F. Peyrard, Paris, 1808, 2 vols. 8vo, and an 
English translation of the Arenarius by G, Ander — 
‘son, London, 1784. : R oan 


(G. M. Mazuchelli, Notizie dstoriche e critiche 1 : 


intorno alla vita, alle invenzioni, ed agli seritti di: = 
Archimede, Brescia, 1737, 4to.; C. M. Brandelii, — 

„Dissertatio sistens Archimedis vitam, ejusque in 

. Mathesin merita, Gryphiswald, 1789, 4to.; Märtenss 
in. Ersch und Gruber, Allgemeine Eincyclopddie, 
art. Archimedes; Quarterly Review, vol. iii. art. 
-Peyrard’s Archimedes; Rigaud, The Arenarius of 


Archimedes, Oxford, 1837, printed for the Ashmo- 


It was founded upon the Basle edition, 


ee i E ee 
-Jean Society ; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. ii. p. 5445 


Ties upon Homer and Plato, and also a work upon. 
an epigram on. the great ship of Hiero, which ap- 
» pears to have been built about 220 B. c.. (Athen. 


 -p. 64) added another, on an imitator of Euripides, 


statesman and orator. He was a native of Coele, 


` gether with Thrasybulus and Anytus occupied 


403. (Demosth. c. Timocrat. p. 742.) It was on 


ed the general amnesty (Aeschin. de Fals. Leg. 


greater man. Demosthenes says, that he was often 


contrary to law, that one of his friends should be 
rewarded with a crown, Archinus opposed the 

_ illegal proceeding, and came forward as accuser of 
_ Thrasybulus. (Aeschin. ce. Clesiph. p. 584.) He 
acted in a similar manner when Thrasybulus en- 
<: deavoured in an illegal way to procure honours for 


_ dicend. in. Demosth. p. 178) from a misunderstood 
- -passage of Plato. (Menex. p: 403.) See Valesius, 


Graec, p. xiii; Taylor, Lysiae Vita, p. 141, &.) 


wrote a work on, the history of Thessaly which is 
now loste. (Schol. ad Pind. Pyth. iii. 59 3 Steph. 
 Byz..s.v. Awtiov.) Ta 


accompanied Andronidas to Diaeus, the commander 
of the Achaeans, to offer peace from the Romans, 

= B.C. 146. He was seized by Diaeus, but released | 
upon the payment of forty minae. (Polyb. xl. 5,- 
< comp. c 4, init.) There was another Archippus, 


poet of the old comedy, gained a single prize B. ¢ 


eS P ARGRYTAS OS Lar 
415. (Suidas, s.v.) His chief play was "Iy6is, ` 
“the Fishes,” in which, as far as can be gathered 

from the fragments, the fish made war upon the 
Athenians, as excessive eaters of fish, and at length — 
a treaty was concluded, by which Melanthius, the 
tragic poet, and other voracious fish-eaters, were 
„given up to be devoured by the fishes. The wit of 
the piece appears to have consisted chiefly in play- 
ing upon words, which Archippus was noted for 
carrying to great excess. (Schol. iz Aristoph. Vesp. 
481, Bekker.) The other plays, of Archippus, 
mentioned by the grammarians, are “Audirpuwy, 
“Hpararns yaur, “Ovov orid, WAodros, and Pirov, 
Four of the lost plays,which are assigned to Aris- 
tophanes, were. by some ascribed to Archippus, — 
namely, Molyows, Navaryds, Nyjoot, Niv€1s or N lobos. 


Pope-Blount, Censura celebriorum Authorum, Lond. 
Iota) o e Sr DD 
` ARCHIME’DES, of Tralles, wrote commenta- 


mechanics, (Suidas, s.v.;, Eudocia, p. 74) 
ARCHIME'LUS (Apxiundes), the author of 


v. p. 209.) To this epigram Brunck (Analect, ii, 


the title of which, however, in the Vatican MS. is 
Apximndous, which there is no good reason for 
altering, although we have no other mention of a 
poet named Archimedes, ae [P.S] 
ARCHYUNUS. (Apxivos). 1. An Athenian 
and one of the leading Athenian patriots, who to- | losophers of this name are mentioned in the list of ` 
Fabricius. (Bibl. Graec. i.p. 831.) © [P.S] 0. 
ARCHI’TELES. (‘ApyeréAys). 1, Father of 
the boy Eunomus, whom Heracles killed by acci- 
dent on his visit to Architeles, The father forgave 
Heracles, but Heracles nevertheless went into vor. 
luntary exile. (Apollod. ii. 7. § 63 Diod. iv. 386, 
ie calls the boy Kurynomus; Athen. ix. p. 416, | 
&c. | : = ; 
2. A son of Achaeus and Automate, and brother 
of Archander, together with whom he carried on a 
war against Lamedon. (Paus. ii. 6.§2.) Hemar- `- 
ried Automate, the daughter of Danaus. (vii. Ie 
§ 3.) | [L §.] 
ARCHITIMUS (Apxirimos), the author of a 
work on Arcadia. (Plut. Quaest. Graec. 39.) 
-ARCHO, the daughter of Herodicus, a Thessa- _ 
lian chief, whose children met with the tragical — 
death mentioned by Livy. (xl. 4.) [THeoxuna.] 
ARCHON (Apxwv). . 1. The Pellaean, ap- 
pointed satrap of Babylonia after the death. of 


Phyle, led the Athenian exiles back, and over- 
threw the government of the Thirty tyrants, B. C. 


the advice of Archinus that Thrasybulus proclaim- 


p. 838); Archinus, moreover, carried a law which 
afforded protection to those included in the amnesty 
against sycophantism. (Isocrat. in Callim. p. 618.) 
Although the name of Archinus is obscured in 
history by that of Thrasybulus, yet we have every 
reason for believing that he was a better and a 


at the head of armies, and that he was particularly | 
great as a statesman. When Thrasybulus proposed, 


Lysias. (Plut. Vit. X. Orat. p. 835, £; Phot. Cod. 
260.) - There are several other passages of ancient 
writers which. attest. that Archinus was a skilful 
and upright statesman. - He is also of importance 
in the literary history of Attica, for it was on his 
advice that, in the archonship of Eucleides, B. c. 
403, the Ionic alphabet (lwmnd -ypdupara) was 
introduced into all public documents. (Suid. s. v. 
Saulev 6 djuos.) Some ancient as well as modern 
writers have believed that Archinus wrote a 
funeral oration, of which a fragment was thought 
to be preserved in Clemens of Alexandria. (Strom. 
vi. p. 749.) But this is a mistake which arose 
with Dionysius of Halicarnassus (De adm. vi 


is probably the same as the son of Cleinias mens 
tioned in the Indian expedition of Alexander. — 
(Arrian, Ind. c. 18.) S | 


2. Of Aegeira, one of those who defended the ae 


Sparta before Caecilius Metellus, B.c..185.. He — 


Xenarchus, mentioned by Livy. (xli. 29.) 00 
ARCHY'TAS (Apxtras ), of AMPHISSA, & 


' Euphorion, about B. c. 300, since it wasa matter — 


ad Harpocrat. p. 101, &c.; Ruhnken, Hist, Orat. 


2. A Greek historian of uncertain date, who | other lines, which he is said to have inserted in- 

‘Stobaeus.  (Serm. lviii. 10.) He seems to have 
ie See oe FL SP | been the same person whom Laërtius (viii. 82) calls 

. ARCHIPPUS (Apxurmos), an Achaean, who | 


” ARCHY‘TAS (*Agxuzas ), of MYTILENE, a 
| musician, who may perhaps have been the author- 


an Achaean, who expelled the garrison of Nabis | Athen, xiii. p. 600, £, iv. pe 184, e) 00 oon 0o 
from Argos, B.c. 194. (Liv. xxxiv. 40.) -> | ARCHY'TAS (Apxvras), a Greck of TAREN- 
 ARCHIPPUS ("Apxurmos), an Athenian comic | rum, who was- | , eT 
3 : B. c. | mathematician, general, and statesman, and was. ~ 


(Meineke, i. 207—210.) Two Pythagorean phi- - 


“Alexander, B. c: 823 (Justin, xiii. 4; Diod. xviii. 3), 


conduct of the Achaean league with reference tooo- 


was one of the Achaean ambassadors sent to Egypt - on 
in Bec. 168 (Polyb. xxiii. 10, xxix. 10), and is. 
perhaps the same as the Archo, the brother of = 


Greek poet, who was probably a contemporary of  — 
of doubt with the ancients themselves whether the + 
epic poem Tépavos was the work of Archytas or -~ 
Euphorion. (Athen. iii. p. 82.) Plutarch (Quacst. 

Gr. 15) quotes from him an hexameter verse con- | 

cerning the country of the Ozolian Locrians., Two 
‘the Hermes of Eratosthenes, are preserved in 


an epigrammatist, and upon whom Bion wrote an 
epigram which he quotes. (iv, 52.)  [L.S.] 


‘of the work Nep? AvAdv, which is ascribed to 
-Archytas of Tarentum. = (Diog. Laért. vill, 82; a) 


, who was. distinguished as a philosopher, 


. “ona 


a founder of anew: sect. 


í ARCHYTAS. 
no less adiiied for his integrity and: virtue, Toh 


-in public and in private life. Little is known of 
his history, since the lives of ae by Aristoxenus 


-and Aristotle (Athen. xii. p. 545) are lost. A 
brief account of him is Bie by Diogenes Laértius. 
(viii. 79—83.) His father’s name was Mnasar- 
chus, Mnesagoras, or Histiaeus. 


with Plato, whose life he is said to have saved by 


` his influence with the tyrant Dionysius (Tzetzes, | 
Thesaur, Antiq. Graec. ii. tab, 49, and in the: Anti 


Chil. x. 359, xi. 362 ; Suidas, s. v. ’Apxdras), and 
with whom he kept up a familiar intercourse. (Cic. 


de Senect. 12.) 
have passed between them are preserved by Dio- 


genes (l e; Plato, Æp. 9). He was seven times. 
Geschichte der Pythag. Philos. p. 65.) 


the general of his city, though it was the custom 


for the office to be held for no more than a year, 
and he commanded in several campaigns, in all of- 


which he was victorious. Civil affairs of the 
greatest consequence were entrusted to him by his 
fellow-citizens. After a life which secured to him 


a place among the very greatest men of antiquity, 
he was drowned while upon a voyage on the | 


Adriatic. (Hor. Carm. i. 28.) He was greatly 
admired for his domestic virtues. He paid par- 


ticular attention to the comfort and education of | 


his slaves. ‘The interest which he took in the 


education of children is proved by the mention of a. 


child’s rattle (wAarary7}) among his mechanical in- 
ventions. (Aelian, V. HZ. xiv. 19; Aristot. Pol 
whi, 6. § I.) 

_ Asa philosopher, he belonged to the Py thagorean 
school, and he appears to have been himself the 
Y Like the Pythagoreans in 
< general, he paid much attention to mathematics. 

. Horace (d.¢.) calls him “maris et terrae numeroque 
carentis arenae Mensorem.” He solved the pro- 
blem of the doubling of the cube, (Vitruv. ix. praef.) 


and invented the method of analytical geometry. 
He was the first who applied the principles of 
To his theoretical sci- 
ence he added the skill of a practical mechanician, 
and constructed various machines and automatons, 
among which’ his wooden flying dove in particular 
was the wonder of antiquity. (Gell, x. 12.) He. 


< mathematics to mechanics. 


also applied mathematics with success to musical 
science, and even to metaphysical philosophy. His 
influence as a philosopher was so great, that Plato 
was undoubtedly indebted to him for some of his 
views; and Aristotle is thought by some writers 
to have borrowed the idea of his categories, as well 
as some of his ethical principles, from Archytas. — 
The. fragments and titles of works ascribed to 
Archytas are very numerous, but the genuineness 
of many of them is greatly doubted. Most of 
them are found in Stobaeus. They relate to phy- 
‘sics, me taph 1ysies, logic, and ethics. 


them is given by Fabricius. (Bib. Graec. i. p. 833.) 


> Several of the fri agments of Archytas are published 


In Gale, Opuse. Mythol. Cantab. 1671, Amst. 1688, 
A work ascribed to him “on the 10 Categories,” 
was. published by Camerarius, in Greek, under the 

-title “Apydrou Pepduevor éra Abyor raborrkol, 


Lips. 1564; and in Greek and Latin, Ven. 1571. 


of ie fall. collection of his fragments is promised in the} 
-o Tentamen de Archytae Tarentini vite aique operibus, | 
a Jos, Navarro, of which only one part has yet ap- 


peared, Hafn: 1820. : 
From the statement afte: 


The time when | 


- he lived is disputed, but it was probably about 400° 
"B. c, and onwards, so that he was contemporary. 


Two letters which are said to 


A catalogue of 


CAN) a : 
-phus (Ant. xix. 1) as having been called in‘to_ 
attend to those persons who had been wounded at 

a Caligula’: s assassination, A, D: 41. o. 
| A'RDALUS (‘Apdadcs),. a son of Hephaestus, 
who: was said to have invented the flute, and to 
have built a sanctuary of the Muses at Troezen, 
| who derived from him the surname Ardalides or 
“Ardaliotides. ` (Pans. ih A835 Hesy rch. 8.0. 


mblichus ( Vit, Pr yh 23), 
| eae cae aie 


that Archy: tas was a hearer of Fo leebe | some | 


ARDALUS.. 


| writers have thought- that there were two Py tha | 


gorean philosophers of this name. But Iamblichus - 
was undoubtedly mistaken. (Bentley’s Phalaris.) 
The writers of this name on agriculture es 
Laért. l.e., Varro, R. R. i. l; Columella, R. Roil 
on cookery (dpaprorind, lamblich, Vit. Pyth. 29. | 
34; Athen. xii. p: 516, ¢.), and on architecture 
(Diog. Le; Vitruv. vii praef. ); are most probably 
identical with the philosopher, to whom the most 
various attainments are ascribed. 

Busts of Archytas are engraved i in Gronovius’ 


chita d’ Ercolano, v. tab. 29, 30. 

(Schmidii. Dissert. de Archyta Tarer Jenae, 
1683, Vossius, de Scient. Math. 48: $ 1; Montucla, 
Hist. Mathes. vol. i. piste l ii. p. 137; Ritter, 

[PS] 

ARCTINUS (Apkrtivos), of Miletus, is called 
by Dionysius of Halicarnassus (A. R. i. 68, &c.) 
the most ancient Greek poet, whence some writers 
have placed him even before the time of Homer ; 


but the ancients who assign to him any certain 


date, agree in placing him about the commence- 
ment of the Olympiads. We know from good 
authority that his father’s name was Teles, “and 
that he was a descendant of Nantes. (Suid. s. a. 
"Apkrivos ; Tzetzes, Chil. xiii. 641.) He is called 
a disciple of Homer, and from all we know about 
him, there was scarcely a poet in his time who 
deserved this title more than Arctinus. He was 


the most distinguished among the so-called cyclic 


poets. There were In antiquity two. epic poems — 
belonging to the cycle, which are unanimously 
attributed to him. 1. The Aethionis (Ai@ionts), in 
five books, It was a kind. of continuation of 


Homers Iliad, and its chief heroes were Memnon, 
king of the Ethiopians, and Achilles, who slew 


him, 


The substance of it has been preserved. hy 
Proclus, 2. The Destruction of Hion (*TAtov 
mepois), in two books, contained a pee wae of 
the taking and destruction of Troy, and the sub- 
sequent events until the departure of the Greeks. 


‘The substance of this poem has likewise been pre~ 


served by Proclus. A portion of the Little Tiad 
of Lesches was likewise called “IAtov aepats, but 
the account which it gave differed materially from 
that of Arctinus. CLescuzs.] A third epic poem, . 


| called Trravouayia, that is, the fight of the gods 


with the Titans, and which was probably the rst 


poem in the epic cycle, was ascribed by some to 


Eumelus of Corinth, and by others to Aretinus. 
(Athen. i. p.22, vi, p. 277.) The fragments of . 
Arctinus have been collated by sari (Die 
Fragm. der ep. Poes, bis auf Alea. pp. 2, &e., 16, 
&¢., 21, &e., Nachtrag, p.16) and Diibner. (Homeri 


Carm. et Cycli Epici Reliquiae, Paris, 1837.) Com- 
pare C, W. Müller, De Cyclo Graecorum Epico; 
: Welcker, Der Epische Cyclus, p. 211, &e.; Bode, 
Gesch. der Ep. Dichthunst der Hellen. pp. 276, &e., 


378, &e. o : TLS. 
“ARCYON ( "Apie, or, as others read, Aleyon 
a surgeon at Rome, mentioned by Jose- 


[W. A.G] 


EA a 


battle against Molo, B. c. 


- AREITHOUS. 


-A'RDEAS 5 Cables a son of Odyasens and | 
Cire, the mythical founder of the town of Ardea | 
;|.of his club. Erythalion, the friend of Lycurgus, 
| wore the armour of Areithous in the Trojan war. 


in the country of the Rutuli.. (Dionys. i. 72; 
Steph. Byz. s. v. “Avrei ) o o TST 
= A'RDICES of Corinth and TELE’ PHANES of 


Sicyon, were, according to Pliny (xxxv. 5), the | 
_ first artists who practised the monogram, or draw- 
= Ing in outline with an indication also of the parts 
within the external outline, but without colour, as | a 
‘may mean either the warlike or the propitiating 


in the designs of Flaxman and Retzsch. Pliny, 
after stating that the invention of the earliest form: 
of drawing, namely, the external outline, as marked 
by the edge of the shadow (umbra hominis lineis 
circeumducta, or pietura linearis), was claimed by 
the Egyptians, the Corinthians, and the Sicyonians, 


adds, that it was said to have been invented by 


Philocles, an Egyptian, or by Cleanthes, a Corin- 


_thian, and that the next step was made by Ardices 


and Telephanes, who first added the inner lines of 
the figure (spargentes lineas intus). [P.S] 
ARDYS (‘Apdus), 1. King of Lydia, succeeded 
his father Gyges, and reigned from B.c. 680 to 631. 
He took Priene and made war against Miletus. 


During his reign the Cimmerians, who had been 


driven out of their abodes by the Nomad Scythians, 
took Sardis, with the exception of the citadel. 
(Herod. i. 15, 16; Paus. iv. 24. § 1.) 

2. An experienced g general, commanded the right 
wing of the army of “Antiochus the Great in his 
220. [See. p. 196, b.] 
He distinguished himself in the next year in the 


siege of Seleuceia. (Polyb. v. 53, 60.) 


“ARE'GON CApiiywr), a Corinthian painter, 


_ who, in conjunction with Cleanthes, ornamented 
the temple of Artemis Alpheionia at the mouth of 

_ the Alpheius in Elis. 
o ona griffin. (Strab. vil. p. 343.) If Cleanthes be 
the artist mentioned by Pliny (xxxv. 5), Aregon 
must be placed at the very earliest period of the 


He painted Artemis riding 


rise of art in Greece. cous AanTuEs.] [P.8.] 
ARE/GONIS (Apyryovis), according to the Or- 


-phic Argonautica (127), the wife of Ampycus and | 
| Locos, v. 3, vol. xii. p. 829 5 


mother of Mopsus. Hyginus (Fab. 14) calls her 

Chloris, [L 8.] 
AREIA CApela), the warlike. 1. A surname 

of Aphrodite, when represented in full armour like 


Ares, as was the case at Sparta. (Paus. iii. 17. §5.) 


2. A surname of Athena, under which she was 


. worshipped at Athens. Her statue, together with 


those of Ares, Aphrodite, and Enyo, stood. in the 
temple of Ares at Athens. (Paus. 1. 8. § 4.) Her 
worship under this name was instituted by Orestes 


-after he had been acquitted by the Areiopagus of 
the murder of his mother, (i. 28.§5.) It was 


Athena Areia who gave her casting vote in cases 


where the’ _Arelopagites. were equally divided. 
ae (Aeschyl. Eun, 753.) From these circumstances, 
it has been inferred, that the name Areia ought not 


to be derived from ‘Ares, but from apd, a prayer, or 


: from dpéw or dpéoke, to pr opitiate or atone for. 
3. A daughter of Cleochus, by whom Apollo be- | 
-came the father of Miletus, (Apollod. ii. 1. $ 2.) 


[L.S] 


sanias. (viii. 11. $3.) 


| supposition, 


oe | ARENE. oe an i 
hand of the Arcadian Lycurgus, who drove him — 
into a narrow defile, where he could not make use 


(Hom. Ji. vii. 138, &c.) The tomb of Areithous 
‘was shewn in Arcadia as late as the time of Pau- 
There is another. mythical 
personage of this name in the Iliad (xx.487). [L.S.] 

AREIUS (‘Apetos), a surname of Zeus, which 


and atoning god, as Arcia in the case of Athena. 
Under this name, Oenomaus sacrificed to him as 
often as he entered upon a contest with the suitors 


of his daughter, whom he put to death as soonas 


they were conquered. (Paus. v. 14. § 5.) [L.8.] 


_. AREIUS or ARIUS (Apes), a citizen of 


Alexandria, a Pythagorean or Stoic philosopher in 


the time of Augustus, who esteemed him so highly, 


that after the conquest of Alexandria, he declared 
that he spared the city chiefly for the sake of 
Areius.  (Plut. Ant. 80, Apophth. p. 207; Dion 


Cass. li. 165. Julian, | “Epist. 5l; Car. Strab. xiv. 


p. 670.) Areius as well as his two sons, Diony- ~ 
sius and Nicanor, are said to have instructed. Au- 


gustus in philosophy. (Suet. dug. 89.) He is 


frequently mentioned by Themistius, who says 
that Augustus valued him not less than Agrippa. 
(Themist. Orat. v. p. 63, d. viii. p. 108, b. x. p. 
130, b. xiii. p. 178, c. ed. Petav, 1684.) From 
Quintilian (i. 15. § 86, iii. 1. § 16) it appears, — 


that Areius also taught or wrote on rhetories 


(Comp. Senec. consol. ad Mare. 4; Aelian, V. H. 

xii. 25; Suid, s. v. Oéwv.) PSl 
AREIUS, LECA’/NIUS (Aerdvios “Apeos), a 

Greek physician, one of whose medical formulae is | 


quoted by Andromachus (ap. Gal. De Compos. — 


Medicam, sec. Gen. v. 13, vol. xiii. p. 840), and 
who must therefore have lived in or before the- 


first century after Christ. He may perhaps be the 


same person who is several times quoted by Galen, 
and who is sometimes called a follower of. Asde- | 
piades, “AckAnmadeios (De Compos, Medicam, seo. 

ibid, viii. 5y vol. 
xiii. p. 182*; De Compos. Medicam. see. Gen. ve 


15, vol. xiii. p. 857), sometimes a native of Tarsus nig 
in Cilicia (De Compos. Medicam. sec, Locos, ii, 1, 
vol. xii, p. 636 ; ibid. ix. 2, vol. xiii. p. 247), and As be 
sometimes mentioned without any. distingniching Pie 


epithet. (De Compos. Medicam: sec. Locos, x 
vol. xiii. p. 347; De Compos. Medicam. sec. Gen. i 
v. 11, 14. vol. xiii. pp. 827, 829, 852.) He may 
perhaps also be the person who i is said by Soranus — 
(Vite Hippoer. init. in Hipp. Opera, vol: iii, p. 
850) to have written on the life of Hippocrates, 
and to whom Dioscorides addresses his work on 
Materia Medica. (vol. i. p. 1.) Whether all'these ` 
passages refer to the same individual it is impos- 
sible to say for certain, but the writer is not aware: 
of any oaa or other difficulties in the 
[WAG] | 
- ARE/LLIUS, a ‘painter “who. was celebrated. 


Í at. Rome a little before the reign of Augustus, 
-For other traditions about Miletus, see ACACALLIS i but degraded the art. by painting goddesses after — 
and Minerus, : SRo 
~ AREDVLYCUS (Apnfrveos).. ‘Two my thieal | 
h personages -of this name occur in the Iliad. (xiv. 

“4515 xv. 308.) : pity Sre 
| “AREI'THOUS CAprt0oos), king of Arne in| 
; Boeotia; and husband of Philomedusa, i is called in| i 
the Iliad (vii. 8, &c. ) xopur}rns, because he fought | 74 
4 n no other weapon but a.club. He. fell by the 


the likeness, of his own mistresses. (Plin: xxxv, 
ST) [Ps Ble 
“ARE'LLIUS. FUSCUS. [Fusovs] 
ARENE.  [AraaREus] a 


* po mis latter passage, instead. of aren n: ; 
i ie. we o read E Ainme, 


- tribunes of the plebs in s.c. 210. L. Arennius 


`B. c. 208, and was taken prisoner in the battle in 
xxvii. 6, 26,27.) 
ARES (“Apns), the god of 


-sented as the son of Zeus and Hera. (Hom. Il. v. 


ceived Ares by touching a certain flower, appears 

to be an imitation of the legend about the birth of 

- Hephaestus, and is related by Ovid. (Fast, v. 255, 
- &e.) The character of Ares in Greek mythology 

~: will be best understood if we compare it with that 


connected with war. Athena represents thought- 
fulness and wisdom in the affairs of war, and pro- 
tects men and their habitations during its ravages. 
Ares, on the other hand, is nothing but the per- 
sonification of bold force and strength, and not so 


and horrors. His sister Eris calls forth war, Zeus 
directs its course, but Ares loves war for its own 


in the slaughter of men, and the destruction of 
towns. He is not even influenced by party-spirit, 
but sometimes assists the one and sometimes the 
. other side, just as. his inclination may dictate ; 
whence Zeus calls him dAAomwpdcaAros., (Il. v. 889.) 
The destructive hand of this god was even believed 


epidemics, (Soph. Oed. Tyr. 185.) This savage 
and sanguinary character of Ares makes him hated 
oo by the other gods and his own parents. (Jd. v. 
889—909.) -In the Iliad, he appears surrounded 


but in the Odyssey his character. is somewhat 
softened down. It was. contrary to the. spirit 
-which animated the Greeks to represent a being 
‘like Ares, with all his overwhelming. physical 
‘strength, as always victorious; and when he comes 

_ in contact with higher powers, he is usually con- 
quered. He was wounded by Diomedes, who was 
assisted by Athena, and in his fall he roared like 
nine or ten thousand other warriors together. (J. 
y. 855, &c.) When the gods began to take an 
„active part in the war of the mortals, Athena op- 
posed Ares, and threw him on the ground by 


-&c.); and when he lay stretched on the earth, his 
‘The gigantic Aloadae had likewise conquered and 

_ chained him, and had kept him a prisoner for thir- 
_ teen months, until he was delivered by Hermes. 


- (vy. 885, &e.) In the contest of Typhon against 
ooo “Zeus, Ares was obliged, together with the other 


_ on account of his son Cycnus, and obliged to re- 


0 EIQUB 


© O G ARE/NNIUS and L. ARE/NNIUS, were 
‘was praefect of the allies two years afterwards, 
-which Marcellus was defeated by Hannibal. (Liv. 


of war and one of ‘the 
great Olympian gods of the Greeks, He is repre- 


| - 898, &e. 3. Hes. Theog. 921; Apollod. i. 3. § 1.) 
A later tradition, according to which Hera con- 


< of other divinities who are likewise in some way 


much the god of war as of its tumult, confusion, | 


sake, and delights in the din and roar of battles, 


to be active in the ravages made by plagues and 


by the personifications of all the fearful phenomena | 
and effects of war (iv. 440, &e., xv. 119, &c.); 


hurling at him a mighty stone (xx. 69, xxi, 403, 


huge body covered the space of seven plethra..| 


gods, to flee to Egypt, where he metamorphosed 
_ himself into a fish. (Antonin. Lib, 28.) He was. 
-= also conquered by Heracles, with whom he fought 


Ooo otur to Olympus. (Hesiod, Seut. Here. 461.) In. 
> numerous other contests, however, he was victo- 
rage , This fierce and gigantic, but withal hand-: 

“some god loved: and was beloved by Aphrodite: 
o i vhe interfered on her behalf with Zeus (v. 883), | 

‘and lent her his war-chariot. (v. 363; comp. APH- 
oo “Ropitz.) “When Aphrodite loved Adonis, Ares- 
in his jealousy metamorphosed himself into a bear, | 


~ARESAS. © 


‘and killed his rival. [Avonis.] According toa 
late tradition, Ares slew Halirrhotius, the son of 


Poseidon, when he was on the point of violating 
Alcippe, the daughter of Ares. Hereupon Poseidon 
accused. Ares in the Areiopagus, where the Olym- 
pian gods were assembled in court. Ares was 
acquitted, and this event was believed to have 
gine rise to the name Areiopagus. (Dict. of Ant. 
$B ny | | 
The warlike character of the tribes of Thrace 
led to the belief, that the god’s residence was in 
that country, and here and in Scythia were the 
principal seats of his worship. (Hom. Od. viii. 361, 
with the note of Eustath.; Ov. Ars Am. ii. 585; 
Statins, Theb. vii. 42; Herod. iv. 59, 62.) In 
Scythia he was worshipped in the form of a sword, 


to which not only horses and other cattle, but men 


also were sacrificed, Respecting the worship of an 


Egyptian divinity called Ares, see Herodotus, ii. 64. 


He was further worshipped in Colchis, where the 
golden fleece was suspended on an oak-tree in a 


grove sacred to him. (Apollod, i. 9. § 16.) From 


thence the Dioscuri were believed to have brought 
to Laconia the ancient statue of Ares which was 
preserved in the temple of Ares Thareitas, on the 
road from Sparta to Therapnae. (Paus. iii. 19. § 7, 
&c.) The island near the coast of Colchis, in which . 
the Stymphalian birds were believed to have dwelt, 
and which is called the island of Ares, Aretias, 
Aria, or Chalceritis, was likewise sacred to him. 
(Steph. Byz. s. v. “Apeos vijoos; Apollon. Rhod. ii, 
1047; Plin. H.N. vi. 12; Pomp. Mela, ii. 7.$.15.) _ 
In Greece itself the worship of Ares was not 
very general. 


§ 5); at Geronthrae in Laconia he had a temple — 
with a grove, where an annual festival was cele- 
brated, during which no woman was allowed to 
approach the temple. (iii. 22. § 5.) He was also | 
worshipped near Tegea, and in the town (viii. 44. 
$6, 48. § 3), at Olympia (v. 15. § 4), near Thebes 
(Apollod. iii. 4. $1), and at Sparta, where there — 
was an ancient statue, representing the god in — 
chains, to indicate that the martial spirit and vic- 
tory were never to leave the city of Sparta. (Paus. 
iii, 15. § 5.) At Sparta human. sacrifices were 
offered to Ares. (Apollod. Fragm. p. 1056, ed. 
Heyne.) The temples of this god were usually 
built outside the towns, probably to suggest the 
idea that he was to prevent enemies from approach- 
ing them. > ede teh se a a rat 
All the stories about Ares and his worship in 
the countries north of Greece seem to indicate that 
his worship was introduced in the latter country 
from Thrace ; and the whole character of the god, 


as described by the most ancient poets of Greece, 


seems to have been thought little suited to be re- 


“presented in works of art: in fact, we hear of no 
artistic representation of Ares previous to the time 


of Alcamenes, who appears to have created the 


ideal of Ares. There are few Greek monuments 
now extant with representations of the god; he 
-appears principally on coins, reliefs, 


and gems. 


(Hirt. Mythol. Biderb. i, p. 51.) The Romans 


‘entified their god Mars with the Greek Ares. 
[M4rs.] ae T 


Te S 


__A'RESAS (Apévas), of Lucania, 


At Athens he had a temple con- 
taining a statue made by Alcamenes (Paus. i. 8. 


» ARESAS (Ape 3 and probably _ 

of Croton, was at the head of the Pythagorean. 
school, and the sixth in succession from Pythagoras. 
Some attribute to him a work “about Human Na- 
ture,” of which a fragment is preserved by Stobaeus 


O ARETARUS 


(Eel. i. p. 847, ed. Heeren); but others suppose it | 
to have been written by Acsara, [AESARA.] 
_ ARESTOR (Apécrwp), the father of Argus 
Panoptes, the guardian of Io, who is therefore 
called Arestorides. (Apollod. ii. 1. §35 Apollon. 
Rhod. 1.1123; Ov. Met. i, 624.) According to 


~ Pausanias (ii. 16, § 3), Arestor was the husband 


of Mycene, the daughter of Inachus, from whom 
the town of Mycenae derived its name. [L.S.] 
ARETADES (Apnrd6qs), of Cnidus, of uncer- 


tain date, wrote a ‘work. on Macedonian affairs 
(Maicedovurd) in thrée books at least, and another 


on the history of islands (vjotwrikd) in two books. 


at least. (Plut. Paradl. 11, 27.) It is uncertain 
whether the Aretades referred to by Porphyry 
(ap. Euseb. Pracp. Ev. x. 3), as the author of a 


work Tepl cuvewrraoews, is the same as the above- 


or not. 


s ARETAEUS ("Aperaios), one of the most cele- 


brated of the ancient Greek physicians, of whose 
life, however, no particulars are known. There is 
Some uncertainty respecting both his age and coun- 

try; but it seems probable that he practised in the 
first century after Christ, in the reign of Nero or 
Vespasian, and he is generally styled “the Cappado- 
clan”? (Kammddot). He wrote in Ionic Greek a 
general treatise on diseases, which is still extant, 
and is certainly one of the most valuable reliques 
of antiquity, displaying great accuracy in the 
detail of symptoms, and in seizing the diagnostic 
_ character of diseases. 
-for the most part the method of Hippocrates, but 
he paid less attention to what have been styled 


“the natural actions” of the system ; and, contrary 


to the practice of the Father of Medicine, he did 


not hesitate to attempt to counteract them, when | 


-they appeared to him to be injurious. The account 
which he gives of his treatment of various diseases 
_ indicates a simple and sagacious system, and one of 
more energy than that of the professed Methodici. 


‘Thus he freely administered active purgatives ; he |. 
the Jews, and of Antiochus Epiphanes, about nc. 
‘170. (2 Maccab, v. 8.) S 


did not object to narcotics; he was much less 


averse to bleeding ; and upon the whole his Materia. 


Medica was both ample and efficient. It may be 
asserted generally that there are few of the ancient 
physicians, since the time of Hippocrates, who 
appear to have been less biassed by attachment to 
any peculiar set of opinions, and whose account of 
the phenomena and treatment of disease has better 
stood the test of subsequent experience. Aretaeus 
is placed by some writers among the Pneumatici 
(Diet. of Ant. s. v. Pneumatici), because he main- 


tained the doctrines which are peculiar to. this 


_ sect; other systematic writers, however, think 
that he is better entitled to be placed with the 

© Eclectics. (Dict. of Ant. s.v. Eclectici.) < 
- . His work consists of eight book, of which four are 
entitled Tepl Airy ral Syelwv’Okewy kal Xpoviev 


Tlaéav, De Causis et Signis Acutorum et Diuturno- 
rum Morborum ; and the other four, Tepl Qepameias 


Okéwy nal Xpovtwy Tabs, De Curatione Acutorum 
o ét Diuturnorum Morborum. They are in a tolerably 


complete state of preservation, though a few chap- 
< ters are lost. The work was first published in a 
= Latin translation by J.. P. Crassus, Venet. 1552, 
Ato. together with Rufus Ephesius... The first: 


Greek edition is that by J. Goupylus, Paris, 1554, 
< 8vo., which is more complete than the Latin ver-. 
sion of Crassus. In 1723 a magnificent edition in 


-folio was published at the Clarendon press at Ox 
- ford, edited by J. Wigan, containing an improve: 


of Middelburg in Zealand. (See his preface, p.. 
viii, to Hippocr. De Vict. Rat. in Morb. Acut. 
Lugd. Bat. 1841.) The work has beentranslated into 


In his practice he followed |. 
at the time of the Mithridatic war. 
the tyrant of Cyrene, killed her husband, Phaedi- 


‘Areta 


text, a new Latin version, learned dissertations 


and notes, and a copious index by Maittaire. In 
1781, the celebrated Boerhaave brought out a new 
edition, of which the text and Latin version had 
been printed before the appearance of Wigan’s, 
and are of less value than his ; ‘this edition, how- 


ever, contains a copious and useful collection of 
annotations by P. Petit and D. W: Triller. The last 
and most useful edition is that by C. G. Kühn, 


Lips. 1828, 8vo., containing Wigan’s text, Latin — 
version, dissertations, &c., together with Petit’s 
‘Commentary, Triller’s Emendations, and Mait- 
A new edition is preparing for 

‘the press at this present time by Dr. .Ermerins, 


taire’s Index. 


French, Italian, and German’; there are also two: 


English translations, one by J. Moffat, Lond. 1785,. 
8vo., and the other by T. F. Reynolds, Lond. - 


1837, 8vo., neither of which contains the whole 


work, Further information respecting the medical 


opinions of Aretaeus may be found in Le Clerc’s: 


Hist. de la Méd.; Hallers Bibl, Medic. Pract, vol 


i. ; Sprengel’s Hist. de la Méd.; Fabricius, Bibl. 


Gr. vol. iv. p. 703, ed. Harles ; Isensee, Gesch. der ` 


Med. See also Bostock, Hist. of Meda, and. 
Choulant’s Handbuch der Biicherkunde für die 
Aeltere Medicin, from which two works. the pre- — 
ceding article has been chiefly taken. [W.A.-G.] 

ARETA'PHILA (Aperagiaa), of Cyrene, lived 
Nicocrates, — 


mus, and compelled her to live with him-; but she 


at length delivered the city from tyranny by pro- 


curing the murder of Nicocrates, and subsequently 
of his brother Leander, when he acted in the same 


tyrannical manner, (Plut. de Mul. virt. p. 255, &c.) 


A'RETAS ('Apéras), the name of several kings . 
of Arabia Petraca, — | ie hare 
1, The contemporary of Jason, the high-priest of. 


2. A contemporary of Alexander J annaeus, king ie ‘ 


of Judaea. This Aretas is probably the same who > 
reigned in Coele-Syria after Antiochus XII, sur ` 
named Dionysus. He was invited to the kingdom ~. 
‘by those who had possession of Damascus, (Jos > 
seph. Antig. xiii. 13. § 3, 15. § 2.) Subsequently | - 
he seems to have been compelled to relinquish 
‘Syria; and we next hear of his taking part inthe 

contest between Aristobulus. and Hyrcanus for the 
Jewish crown, though whether this Aretas is the 


same as the one who ruled over Syria may be — 
doubted. At the advice of Antipater, Hyrcanus — 


fled to Aretas, who invaded Judaea in B.c. 65, in = 
order to place him onthe throne, and laid siege to — 
Jerusalem. Aristobulus, however, purchased the > 
intervention. of Scaurus‘and Gabinius, Pompey’s | 


legates, who compelled Aretas to: raise the siege. 


(Joseph. Ant. xiv. i. § 4, e. 2, Bell, Jud. i 6. § 2.) 
[Anisrosuuus,, No. 2.] After Pompey had re- 
duced Syria to the form of a Roman province, he 


turned his arms against Aretas, B. C. 64, who sub- | 


mitted to him for a time. This expedition against -< 
-Aretas preceded. the war against Aristobulus in 
Judaea, which Plutarch erroneously represents as 
“the first. (Dion Cass. xxxvii. 15; Appian, Mühre = 
106; Plut. Pomp. 39, 41.) The war against -> 

was renewed after Pompey’s departure = 


065 


rom Asia ; and Scaurus, Pompey’s legate, whe. 


So agi E "ARETE. z 
pemeined behind i in oe invaded Arabia Patten. 
but was unable to reach Petra. He laid waste, 


however, the surrounding country, and withdrew 
- his army on Aretas’ paying 300 talents. (Joseph. 
o Ant. xiv. 5. § 1) This expedition of Scaurus is 
< commemorated on a coin, which is given under 
Scaurus. The successors of Scaurus in Syria also 
~ prosecuted the war with the Arabs: uae Syr. 
119 | 
7 ‘The father-in-law - a Head Antipas of 


Judaea. Herod dismissed his wife, the daughter | 


of Aretas, in consequence of having formed an 
- incestuous connexion with Herodias, his brother 
: Philip's wife, as we learn from the Evangelists. 
‘To revenge the wrongs of his daughter, Aretas 


made war upon Herod, and defeated him in a 
great battle. Herod applied for assistance to the | 
‘Romans; and Vitelius, the governor of Syria, re- 


-ceived an order to punish Aretas He accordingly 
marched against Petra; but while he was on the 
- road, he “received intelligence of the death of 
Tiberius (4. D. 37), and gave up the expedition i in 
consequence, (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 5. §§ 1, 3.) 
. This Aretas seems to have been the same who had 

possession of Damascus at the time of the conver- 


| ‘sion of the Aposile Paul, a. D, 81. (2 Corinth. xi. 


32, 83; Acts ix. 19—25.) It is not improbable 
that Aretas obtained possession of Damascus in a 


war with Herod at an earlier period than Josephus | 
has mentioned; as. it seems likely that Aretas | 
would have resented the affront soon after it was 
Te 40) calls Arete the sister of Aristippus, but this 
assertion is opposed to the statement of all other — 
writers ; and, besides, the passage which contains — 


_ given, instead of allowing so many years to inter- 


vene, as the narrative of Josephus would imply. 


The Aretas into whose dominions Aelius Gallus 


a „came in the time of Augustus, is probably also the | 
same as the father-in-law of Herod. (Strab. xvi. 


p- 781.) 


The following is a coin of Aretas, king of 
oe Damascus, but whether it belongs to No. 2 or No. | 

Bis doubtful. (Eckhel, iii. p. 330.) Perhaps it is | 
a coin of No. 2, and may have been struck when i 


he took possession of Syria at the invitation of the 


inhabitants of Damascus: in that case there. 
would have been good reason for the inscription 1. 


ce wie upon it. 
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COIN OF ARETAS. . 
ARE! TE (Apirn), the wife of Aleinous, king 


-of the Phaeacians. In the Odyssey she appears as- 
a noble and active superintendent of the household | 


~ of her husband, and when Odysseus arrived in the 


vl <: island, he first applied to queen Arete to obtain, 


hospitable reception and protection. (Hom. Od. vi. 


810, vil. 65, &e., 142 .) Respecting her connexion 
with. the ‘story, of Jason and Medeia,. see ALCE. 


i NOUS. LL. S.J 


Seale RETE Chieri; daughter of the elder. Dio- 
o nysius and Aristomache. — ‘She was first married to | 
o: Thearides, and upon his death to her uncle Dion, the | 
_ brother of her mother Aristomache. After Dion had | 

` fled from Syracuse during the reign of the younger. 


| Dionysius Arete. was eonpalled by her, brother to Lue (ole 9. iv. ne x. Ha aca her ee the: ] i 


Her Cyrenaic doctrine. 


|  ARETH USA. 
marry Timocrates, one of his friends ; but she was 


again received by Dion as his wife, ‘when he had. 
obtained possession of Syracuse and expelled the. 
younger Dionysius. After Dion’s assassination, 


B. C. 858, Arete was imprisoned together with her 


mother, and brought forth a son while i in confine- 


ment, Arete and Aristomache were subsequently 
liberated and kindly received by Hicetas, one of 
Dion’s friends, but he was afterwards persuaded by 
the enemies of Dion to drown them. (Plut. Dion, 
6,21, :51, 
erroncously makes Arete the Soother, and Aristo- 
mache the wife of Dion.) 

ARE’TE (Aprn), daughter of Aristippus, the 


founder of the Cyrenaic school of philosophy. She 


was instructed by him in the principles of his sys- 
tem, which she transmitted to her son, Aristippus 
HoR outro, to whom Ritter (Gesch. der Phil. 
vil. 1. 3) ascribes the formal completion of the ear- 
We are told by Diogenes 
Laértius (ii. 72), that her father taught her con- 
tentment and moderation, both by precept and 
practice, and the same duties are insisted on in an 
epistle now extant, said to be addressed to her by 


him, This letter is certainly spurious [ARISTIP- 


pus], although Laërtius mentions among the writ- 
ings of Aristippus an émoroA?) mods *Apnray riy 
suyarépa. Whether the letter to which he refers 
was the same as that which we possess, is uncer- 
tain; but the fact that it was extant in his time 
would not prove its authenticity. Aclian (A. A. 


it is corrupt. (Diog: Laërt. 1. 72, 86; Brucker, 
Hist: Crit. Phil. ii. 2, 3.) [G. E. L. C.] 
ARETES of Dyrrachium, an ancient chrono- 


grapher, some of whose calculations Censorinus (de 


Die Nai. 18, 21) mentions. m 

ATRETHAS ('Apébas). 1. Archbishop of Cac- 
sareia in Cappadocia at an uncertain time (a. D. 
540, according to Coccius and Cave), appears to 
have succeeded ANDREAS. . He wrote a commen- 
tary on the Apocalypse (gvdroy7 ein ynioewy èr 
Biapdpev dylov avipwy eis iy "lwdvvov ToD dya- 


| wnuevov Kal edaryyeAtorov *AmoxdAuiv), which, 
| as its title implies, was compiled from many pre- 


previous works, and especially from that of An- 


dreas. It is usually printed with the mone af | 


Oxoumrenrus, 
2. Presbyter of Caesareia in Canad ocia, wrote a 
work “on the translation of St. Euth yymius, patri- 


larch of Constantinople, ” who died a.D. 911. The 


date of Arethas istherefore fixed at 920, (Oudinus, 


Comment. de Script. Hecles, ii. p- 426, who, without 


sufficient reason, identifies the a Former Arethas with 
this writer.) 


3. The auth or of an epigram “ On his own 


“Sister” (em) TH idig edh), which is found in 


‘the Vatican MS. under the title of ’Apéba rod. 
| Suaxdvov. (Jacobs, Paralip. ex Cod. Vatie. No, 
211, in Anthol. Grace. xiii. p. 744.) 
“words: added in the margin, yeyordros 8¢ kal 
 apxemoxdmov Kacapelas “Kommadoxlas, m 7 
taken as an authority, he was the | same person. as 
the Archbishop of Caesarea, = ss [PLS] 
ARETHU'SA (*Apé@ouea), one of the Nereids 


(Hygin. Praf. p. 9, ed. Staveren ; Virg: Geory. iv. 


844), and the nymph of the famous well Arethusa 
in the island of Ortygia near Syracuse: [ALP HRIUS J 


57, 58; Aelian, V A. xii, 47, who. 


If the - 


may. be 


seinen 


-280 ARGONAUTAE. 


-(3..c 367) in counteracting Spartan negotiation 


and attaching Artaxerxes to. the Theban cause. 
(Xen. Hell. vii. 1. § 33.) He is again mentioned 


~ by Xenophon (Hell. vii, 4. § 15), in his account of 


the war between the Arcadians and Eleans (x. ©. | 


_ 865), as one of the leaders of the democratie party 

at Elis, (Comp. Diod. xv..77.) [E E]. 
`- ARGE’LIUS, wrote a work on the Ionic temple 
of Aesculapius, of which he was said to have been 
the architect. He alse wrote on the proportions of 
~ the Corinthian order (de Synumetrits Corinthiis). His 
time is unknown, (Vitruv. vii. praef. § 12.) [P.S] 
ARGENNIS (‘Apyevvis), a surname of Aphro- 
dite, which she derived from Argennus,-a favourite 


of Agamemnon, after whose death, in the river- 


- - Cephissus, Agamemnon built a sanctuary of Aph- 
-rodite Argennis. (Steph. Byz. s. v. “Apyevvis ; 
Athen. xiii. p. 608.) 2-8 (WSF 

M. ARGENTA'RIUS, the author of about 
thirty epigramsin the Greek Anthology, most of 


which are erotic, and some are plays on words. | 
< We may infer from his style that he did not. live. 


before the time of the Roman empire, but nothing 
_ more is known of his age. (Jacobs, Anthol. Graec. 
| wii, pp. 860, 861.) e 2 o ERB 
= ARGES. [CycLoprss,] - nae 
- ARGILEONIS (Apy:Aewvis), mother of Bra- 
_ sidas. When the ambassadors from Amphipolis 

brought the news of his death, she asked if he had 
behaved bravely; and on their speaking of him in 
reply as the best of the Spartans, answered, that 
< the strangers were in error ; Brasidas was a brave 

“man, but there were many better in Sparta. The 
answer became famous, and Argileonis is said to 


have been rewarded ‘for it'by the ephors. (Plut. 


- Lye. 25, Apophih, Lae) [A.A C] 
<1 V ARGYOPE (Apytdrn), a nymph by whom 


-c Philammon begot. the celebrated bard, Thamyris. 
She lived at first on mount Parnassus, but when | 
- Philammon ‘refused to take her into his house as 
-nis wife, she left Parnassus and-went to the coun- 


try of the Odrysians in Thrace. (Apollod. i. 3. § 3; 

Paus. iv. 33. § 4.) Two other mythical personages 

of this name occur in Diod. iv. 33, and Hygin. 
Fab. 178. a : [L. 8.] 


ARGIUS, a sculptor, was the disciple of Poly- 


cetus, and therefore flourished about 388 B: c 


(Plin. xxxiv: 19.) Thiersch (Epochen, p. 275) 

supposes that Pliny, in the words “Argius; Asopo- 
dorus,” mis-translated -his Greek authority, which- 

had ’Apryetos *Acwmé5wpos, “ Asopodorus the Ar-. 

give.” But Argius is found as a Greek proper name 

-© in both the forms, “Apyios and ’Apyelos. (Apollod. 
. 1. $53 Aristoph. ecles. 201.) | 


[P.S.] 
-o ARGO. [ARGONAUTAE.] ae. 
~ ARGONAUTAR (Apyovatra:), the heroes and 


- demigods who, according to the traditions of the 
Greeks, undertook the tirst bold maritime expedi-. 


tion to Colchis, a fur distant country on the’ coast 
- of the Euxine, for the purpose of fetching the 


golden fleece, ‘They derived their name from the: 
ship Argo, in which the voyage was made, and: 
which was constructed by Argus at the command ; 
of Jason, the leader of the Argonauts. The time 
hich the Greek traditions assign to this enter- 
is about one generation before the Trojan 


he story of the expedition seems to have 


[Jason.] | 5 
story of Jason saying that he fetched Medeia at 


with only one sandal. 


gp OO AROONAUTAR (OO 
times in‘ the Iliad (vii. 467, &e., xxi 40, xxiii, 


743, &c.), but not as the leader of the Argonauts, 
‘Hesiod (Theog. 992, &c.) relates the 


the command of his uncle Pelias, and that she bore 


him a son, Medeius, who was educated by Cheiron. 


The first trace of the common tradition that Jason. 


was sent to fetch the golden fleece from ‘Aea, theo 
‘city of Aeetes, in the eastern boundaries of the 


earth, occurs in, Mimnermus (ap. Strab. i, p: 46, 


&c.), a contemporary of Solon; but the most an- 


cient detailed account of the expedition of the 
Argonauts which is extant, is that of Pindar. 
(Pyth: iv.) Pelias, who had usurped the throne of 
Iolcus, and expelled Aeson, the father of Jason, 
had received an oracle that he was to be on his 
guard against the man who should come to him 
When Jason had grown 
up, he came to Ioleus to demand the succession to 
the throne of his father. On his way thither, he 


had lost one of his sandals in crossing the river | 


Anaurus. Pelias recognised the man indicated by 


the oracle, but concealed his fear, hoping to destroy 


him in some way; and when Jason claimed the 
throne of his ancestors, Pelias declared himself 
ready to yield; but as Jason was blooming in 


youthful vigour, Pelias entreated him to propitiate 


the manes of Phrixus by going to Colchis and 
fetching the golden fleece. [Punixus; Herre. ] 
Jason accepted the proposal, and heralds were sent 


to all parts of Greece to invite the heroes to join him 


in the expedition. When all were assembled at I ol- 


cus, they set out on their voyage, and a south wind 
carried them to the mouth of the Axeinus Pontus 


(subsequently Euxinus Pontus), where they built 
a temple to Poseidon, and implored his protection 


against the danger of the whirling rocks, The 


ship then sailed to the eastern coast of the Euxine — 
and ran up the river Phasis, in the country of 


. Aeetes, and the Argonauts had to fight against the 


dark-eyed Colchians. Aphrodite inspired Medeia, 


the daughter of Aeetes, with love for Jason, and 


made her forget the esteem and affection she owed 
to her parent, She was in possession of magic. 
powers, and taught Jason how to avert the dan- 
gers which her father might prepare for him, and. 
gave him remedies with which he was to heal his 
wounds. Aeetes promised to give up the fleece to 
Jason on condition of his ploughing a piece of land 
with his adamantine plough drawn. by fire-breath- 
ing exen. Jason undertook the task, and, follow- 
ing the advice of Medeia, he remained unhurt by 
the fire of the oxen, and accomplished what had 
been demanded of him. The golden fleece, which. 
Jason himself had to fetch, was hung up in a 
thicket, and guarded by a fearful dragon, thicker 
and longer than the ship of the Argonauts. Jason 
succeeded by a stratagem in slaying the dragon, 


and on his return he secretly carried away Medeia ` 
with him. They sailed home by the Erythraean 


sea, and arrived in Lemnos... In this account of 


Pindar, all the Argonauts. are thrown into the 
background, and Jason alone appears as the acting ` 
hero.’ The brief description of their return through — 
the Erythraean sea is difficult to understand. Pin- 

dar, as the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (iv. 

_ the story of the ex have | 259) remarks, like some other poets, makes the 

known to the author of the Odyssey (xii. 69, | 
), who states, that the ship Argo was the only 
hat ever passed between the whirling rocks 
merpat mAwyerat), Jason is mentioned several | 


Argonauts return through the eastern current of — 


Oceanus, which it must be supposed that they en- > 
tered through the river Phasis; so that they sailed 
from the Euxine through the river Phasis into the 


of the dragon which had not been used by Cadmus 


at Thebes, and which he had received from Athena, 


The love of Medeia furnished Jason with means to | ARGUS (“Apyos). 


-resist fire and steel, on condition of his taking her 
as his wife; and she taught him how he was to 
create feuds among and kill the warriors that were 
to spring up from the teeth of the dragon. While 
Jason was engaged upon his task, Aeetes formed 
plans for burning the ship Argo and for killing all 
the Greek heroes. But Medeia’s magic powers 
gent to sleep the dragon who guarded the golden 
fleece; and: after Jason had taken possession of 
the treasure, he and his Argonauts, together with 
_Medeia and her young brother Absyrtus, embarked. 
by night and sailed away. Aeetes pursued them, 
‘but before he overtook them, Medeia murdered 
her brother, cut him into pieces, and threw his 
limbs overboard, that her father might be detained 
in his pursuit by collecting the limbs of his child. 
Aeetes at last returned home, but sent out-a great 
‘number of Colchians, threatening them with the 
punishment intended for Medeia, if they returned 
without her. While the Colchians were dispersed 
in all directions, the Argonauts had already reached 
the mouth of the river Eridanus. But Zeus, in 
his anger at the murder of Absyrtus, raised a 
storm which cast the ship from its road. When 
driven on the Absyrtian islands, the ship began to 
speak, and declared that the anger of Zeus would 
not cease, unless they sailed towards Ausonia, and 
got purified by Circe. They now sailed along the 
coasts of the Ligyans and Celts, and through the 


sea of Sardinia, and continuing their course along 


the coast of Tyrrhenia, they arrived in the island 


of Aeaea, where Circe purified them. When they | 


were passing by the Sirens, Orpheus sang to pre- 
vent the Argonauts being allured by them. Butes, 
however, swam to them, but Aphrodite carried 
him to Lilybaeum. Thetis and the Nereids con- 
ducted them through Scylla and Charybdis and 


between the whirling rocks (wérpa: mAaykrat);. 


and sailing by the Trinacian island with its oxen 
of Helios, they came to the Phaeacian island of 
Corcyra, where they were received by Alcinous. 


In the meantime, some of the Colchians, not being 


able to discover the Argonauts, had settled at the 
foot of the Ceraunian mountains ; others occupied 
the Absyrtian islands near the coast.of Illyricum; 
anda third band overtook the Argonauts in the 
island of the Phaeacians. 
recovering Medeia were deceived by Arete, the 
queen of Alcinous, they settled in the island, and 


the Argonauts continued their voyage. [ALcrvous.] 


During the night, they were overtaken by a storm ; 
but Apollo sent brilliant flashes of lightning which 


enabled’ them to. discover a neighbouring island, 


which they called Anaphe. Here they erected an. 


altar to Apollo, and solemn rites were instituted, | 
which continued to be observed down to very late 


imes. ‘Their attempt to land in. Crete was pre- 


d by Talus, who guarded the island, but was. 
y the From. Crete | 

sailed to Aegina, and from thence between 
oea and Locris to Ioleus. Respecting the 


‘the artifices of Medeia. 


vents subsequent to their arrival in Ioleus, see 
Amson, Munata, Jason, Purias. ( Compare 
Schoenemann, de Geographia Argonautarum, Göt- 


oo ARGONAUTAR —— 

~ mouth of the river Phasis. The Colchian king 
< Aeetes promised to give up the golden fleece, if 
Jason alone would yoke to a plough two fire- 
breathing oxen with brazen feet, and sow the teeth | 


But as their hopes of 


brothers to Athamas. 


- SARGYRUS, 


tingen, 1788; Ukert, Geog. der Grisch. te ee 


i, 2. p. 320, &e. 5 Müller, Orchom. pp. 164, &c., 


267, &e,) The story of the Argonauts probably 


arose out of accounts of commercial enterprises. 
which the wealthy Minyans made to the coasts of 
the Euxine. | - [L.S] 

1, The third king of- 
Argos, was a son of Zeus and Niobe. (Apollodsit. | 
1.§ 1, &c.). AScholiast (ad Hom. Zl. i 115) calls 
him a son of Apis, whom he succeeded in the 
kingdom of Argos. It is from this Argus that the 
country afterwards called Argolis and all Pelopon- 
nesus derived the name of Argos. (Hygin. Fab. 
145; Paus. ii. 16. § 1, 22. $ 6, 34. $ 5.) By Eu- 
adne, or according to others, by Peitho, he became. 
the father of Jasus, Peiranthus or Peiras, Epi- 
daurus, Criasus,and Tiryns, (Schol. ad Hurip, Phoen, 
1151, 11473; ad Eurip. Orest: 1252, 1248, 930.) 
2. Surnamed Panoptes. His parentage is stated 
differently, and his father is called Agenor, Ares- 
tor, Inachus, or Argus, whereas some accounts de- 


scribed him as an Autochthon. (Apollod. ii. 1, 2, 


&e.3 Ov. Met. i. 264.) He derived his surname, 
Panoptes, the all-seeing, from his possessing a 
hundred eyes, some of which were always awake, 
He was of superhuman strength, and after he had 
slain a fierce bull which ravaged Arcadia, a Satyr 
who robbed. and violated persons, the serpent 

Echidna, which rendered the roads unsafe, and the 

murderers of Apis, who was according to some ac- 
counts his father, Hera appointed him guardian of 

the cow into which Io had been metamorphosed. 
(Comp. Schol. ad Eurip. Phoen, 1151, 1213.) 


Zeus commissioned Hermes to carry olf the cow, 


and Hermes accomplished the task, according to 


some accounts, by stoning Argus to death, or ace. o =~ 
‘cording to others, by sending him to sleep by the 


sweetness of his play on the flute and then cutting — 
off his head. Hera transplanted his eyes to the | 
tail of the peacock, her favourite bird. (Aeschyl. 
Prom.; Apollod. Ov. UZ. ce.) Se 
3. The builder of the Argo, the ship of the Argo- 


nauts, was according to Apollodorus (ii. 9. $$ 1, 16), 


a son of Phrixus. Apollonius Rhodius (i. 112) calls. 
him a son of Arestor, and others a son of Hestor 
or Polybus. (Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. 1.4, ad 
Lycophr. 883; Hygin. fab. 14; Val. Place. i. 39, 
who calls him a Thespian.) Argus, the son of | 
Phrixus, was sent. by Aeetes, his grandfather, after 


the death of Phrixus, to take possession of his in- 
-heritance in Greece. 


On his. voyage. thither 
he suffered shipwreck, was found by Jason 
in the island of Aretias, and carried back to | 
Colchis. (Apollon. Rhod. ii. 1095, &e. ; Hygin. | 
Fab. 21.) Hyginus (Fab. 3) relates that after the 
death of Phrixus, Argus intended to flee with his | 
Ce PS] 


— ARGYRA (Appa), the nymph of a well in 


Achaia, was in love with a beautiful shepherd-boy, 
‘Selemnus, and visited him frequently, but when — 
his youthful: beauty vanished, she forsook him. | 


The boy now pined away with grief, and Aphro- > 


dite, moved to pity, changed him into the river 


Selemnus. There was a popular belief in Achaia, - 


that if an unhappy lover bathed in the water of 
this river, he would forget the grief of his Jove. c> 
_ ARGYRUS, ISAAC, a Greek monk, who ` 
lived about the year a. D. 1373. He is the 
author of a considerable number of works, but only < 
| one of them has yet been published, viz. a work 


` ARIADNE. 


Aenus in Thessaly. It was. first edited, with a 


ed by Petavius in his “ Uranologium™ (Paris, 


ter of the work, which is contained in Christ- 
mann’s edition and- had been published before 
by Jos. Scaliger, is wanting in the “ Uranologium.” 
Petavius inserted in his K Uranologium ” ‘also a 
second. “ canon paschalis” (ii. p. 384), which he 
ascribes to Argyrus, but without having any 
authority for it. There exist in various European 
libraries, in MS., several works of Argyrus, which 
have not yet been printed. (Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. 
xi p. 126, &e. ; Cave, Hist, Lit. i. Append. p. 63, 
ed. London.) ai [L.5.] 
“ARIABIGNES (Apablyms), the son of Da- 
| reius, and one of the commanders of the fleet of 
his brother Xerxes, fell in the battle of Salamis, 
B. o. 480. (Herod. vii. 97, viii. 89.) Plutarch 
calls him (hem. c. 14) Ariamenes, and speaks of 
him as a brave man and the justest of the brothers 
of Xerxes. The same writer relates (de Fratern. 
Am. p. 448; comp. Apophth. p.173), that this 
_Ariamenes (called by Justin, ji, 10, Artemenes) 
laid claim to the throne on the death of Dareius, as 
the eldest of his sons, but was opposed by Xerxes, 
who maintained that he had a right to the crown 
- as the eldest of the sons born after Dareius had 
become king. The Persians appointed Artabanus 
_ to decide the dispute; and upon his declaring in 
_ favour of Xerxes, Ariamenes immediately saluted 
his brother as king, and was treated by him with 
great respect. According to Herodotus (vii. 2), 
who calls the eldest son of Dareius, Artabazanes,. 
this dispute took place in the life-time of Dareius. 
 ARIADNE (’Apicdvn), a daughter of Minos 
and Pasiphaë or Creta. (Apollod. iii, 1. § 2.) 
When Theseus was sent by his father to convey 
the tribute of the Athenians to Minotaurns, 
Ariadne fell in love with him, and gave him the 
string by means of which he found his way out of 
the Labyrinth, and which she herself had received 
from Hephaestus. . Theseus in return promised. to 
marry her (Plut. Thes. 19; Hygin. Fab. 42; 
Didym. ad Odyss: xi. 320), and she accordingly 
left Crete with him 5 but when they arrived in the 
island of Dia (Naxos), she was killed there by 


in the Odyssey, Atovdoou wapruplyow, are difficult 


Pherecydes by “ on the denunciation of Dionysus,” 
because he was indignant at the profanation- of his 
grotto by the love of Theseus and Ariadne. In 
this case Ariadne was probably killed by Artemis 
at the moment she gave birth to her twin children, 
_ for she is said to have had two sons by Theseus, 
‘Oenopion and Staphylus, _ The more common tradi- 
tion, however, was, that Theseus left Ariadne in 


< leavé her (Diod. iv. 61, v.51; Paus: i, 20. §°2, ix. 


“to take down the black sail, which occasioned the 


| npon t the method of finding the a when Faster 
should be celebrated (raoxdAtos ravæv), which he | 
dedicated to Andronicus, praefect of the town of 


1630, fol, and Antwerp, 1703, fol. i, with a new 
: Latin translation and notes; but the last chap- 


Artemis. (Hom, Od. xi. 324.) The words added 


to understand, unless we interpret them with | 


death of his father. According to others, Theseus | 
faithlessly: forsook her in the island, and different | 
motives are ake for this act of frithlessness, 


(Plat ‘Ties. 20; Ov. Met. viii, 175, Heroid. 10 
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Naxos alive ; but here the statements again differ, | — 
< for some relate that he was forced. by Dionysus to | 


‘Spartan service. 


-Ariarathes II. 
and shared his. crown with his son Ariarathes m. 
in his life-time. 


thenes and: 
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Hygin. Fab. 43.) According to this tradition, . 


“Ariadne put an end to her own life in despair, or 
was saved by Dionysus, who in amazement at her 
Latin translation and notes, by J. Christmann, at | 
Heidelberg, 1611, 4to., and was afterwards insert- 


beauty made her his wife, raised her among — 
the immortals, and placed the crown which he- 
gave her at his marriage with her, among the stars. 
(Hesiod. Theog. 949 3 Ov. Met. l.c.; Hygin. Poet. 
Astr. ii.’ 5.) The Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius 


(iii. 996) makes Ariadne become by Dionysus the 


mother of Oenopion, Thoas, Staphylus, Latromis, 
‘Euanthes, and Tauropolis. There are several cir- 
cumstances in the story of Ariadne which offered the: 
happiest subjects for works of art, and some of the 
finest ancient works, on gems as well as paintings, 
are still extant, of which Ariadne is the subject. 


(Lippert, Dactylioth. ii. 51, 1. 383, 384 ; “Maffei, = a 


Gen. Ant, iii. 33 ; Pitture @’Breolano, i il tab. 14; 
Bellori, Adm. Rom. Antig: Vest. tab. 48; Böttiger, 
Ar ‘haeol, Mus. part i.) [LS] 


ARIAETHUS (*Apluéos), of Tegea, the author 


of a work on the early history of Arcadia, (Hygin. 
Pott, Astr. ii. 1; Dionys. i. 49, where “Apralby i is 
the right reading. 
ARIAE’US CApiaitos), or ARIDAF US. (’Apt- is 
dates), the friend and lieutenant of Cyrus, com- 
manded the barbarians in that. prince’s army at- 
the battle of Cunaxa, B. c. 401. (Xen. Anab. i. 8. 
§ 5; Diod. xiv. 22; comp. Plut. Artaa c. 11.) 
After the death of Cyrus, the Cyrean Greeks 


offered to place Ariaeus on the Persian throne; © 
but he declined making the attempt, on the ground Je 


that there were many Persians superior to himself, 
who wows never tolerate him as king. (Anab. ti. 

1. § 4, 2.§1.) He exchanged oaths of fidelity, 
however with the Greeks, and, at the commence- 
ment of their retreat, marched in company with — 
them; but soon afterwards he purchased his par- 
don. from Artaxerxes by deserting them, and aid-. 
ing (possibly through the help of his friend Menon) 
the treachery of Tissaphernes, whereby the princi- 
pal Greek generals ee into the hands of the Per- 
sians. (Anab. ii. 2. § 8, &e, 4. 88 1, 2,9, 5. 
§§ 28, 38, &e. ; 


in accordance with the king’s order, B. €. 396. 


(Polyaen. viii. 16; Diod. xiv. “80; Wess. and ‘Palm. 


ad loe.; comp. Xen. Hell. iii. 1. 87. ) In the ensuing 

year, B.c. 395, we again hear of Ariacus as. having 
revolted from Artaxerxes, and receiving: Spithridates A 
and the Paphlagonians after their. desertion of the; 


Ages. e. 11.) 
“ARIA'MENES, ‘[Anranienss.]_ | i 
ARIAMNES (Apidurns). IL. King, or more 
properly satrap, of Cappadocia, the son of Datames, 


[E. Bl: 


and father of. Ariarathes Fa.: reigned 50 years. 


(Diod. xxxi. Hel. 3.) — | 
II. King of A ideedel. fis father | 
He was very fond. of his children, 


(Diod: Ze) 
-ARIAMNES. [ABGARUS, No. I 1. 


_ARIANTAS: (‘Apiawrds), a king of the Scy- ; : l r wee 
ba who, in order to learn the population. of his- 
40, § 2, x. 29. § 2), and thet i in his grief he forgot 


people, commanded every Scythian to bring him . 


an arrow-head. With these arrow-heads he made = 
a brazen or copper vessel, which was set-up ina ©. 


place called Exampaeus, between the rivers ae 
mee (reg iy. 81. a 


comp. Plut. Artas. c 18) Ibs > 
was perhaps this same Ariaeus who was em- 9... 
ployed by Tithraustes to put Tissaphernes to death ae 


(Xen. Hell. iv. 1, § 275 “Plat. ie = 


oJ) The son of Ariamnes 


RE os ARIARATHES oh: 


Fy ARIA’ NUS ("Apiavés), a friend of Bolis, was | 


2 employed by him to betray Achaeus to Antiochus 
the Great, B. c. 214. (Polyb. viii. 18, &.) [See 
p. 8, ac} eG : | coe 


P 
-| ARLAPEITHES 
Scythians, the father of Scyles, was treacherously 
killed by Spargapeithes, the king of the Agathyrsi. 
-Aviapeithes was a contemporary of Herodotus, for 
he tells us that he had from Timnes, the guardian 
‘of Ariapeithes, an account of the family of Ana- 
charsis. (Herod. iv. 76, 78.) | oe Ss 
 ARIARA‘THES (Apiapatys.) There are a 
great many Persian names beginning with Aria—, 
Ario—, and Art—, which all contain the root Ar, 
which is seen in “Aprazo the ancient national 
name of the Persians (Herod. vii. 61), and “Apro: 
- or “Apei likewise an ancient designation of the 
inhabitants of the table-land of Persia. 
iii. 93, vii, 62.) Dr. Rosen, to whom we are in- 
debted for these remarks, (in Quarterly Journal of 
Education, vol. ix. p. 336,) also observes that the 
mame Arti is the same with the Sanscrit word 
_ Arya, by which in the writings of the Hindus the 
followers of the Brahmanical law are designated. 
: He shews that Arya signifies in Sanscrit “ honour- 
able, entitled to respect,” and Arte, in all pro- 
bability, “ honoured, respected.” In Aria-rathes, 
the latter part. of the word apparently is the same 
as the Zend retu, “ great, master” (Bopp, Verylez- 
 chende Grammatik, p. 196), and the name would 
therefore signify “ an honourable master.” (Comp. 
Pott, Etymologische Forschungen, pe XXXVi &c.) 
Ariarathes was the name of several kings of 
‘Cappadocia, who traced their origin to Anaphas, 
one of ‘the seven Persian chiefs who slew the 
Magi. [AnapHas.] 7 


. sed for his love of his. brother Holophernes, whom 
he sent to assist Ochus in the recovery of Egypt, 
B. 0. 350. After the death of Alexander, Perdiccas 


appointed Eumenes governor of Cappadocia; but 


‘upon Ariarathes refusing to submit to Eumenes, 
 Perdiccas made war upon him. . Ariarathes was 
defeated, taken prisoner, and crucified, together 
with many of his relations, B. è. 322. Eumenes 
then obtained possession of Cappadocia. Ariarathes 
was 82 years of age at the time of his death: he 
had adopted as his son, Ariarathes, the eldest son 
of his brother Holophernes. (Diod. xxxi. Eel, 3, 
where it is stated that he fell im battle; Diod. 
‘xvii 16 Arrian, ap. Phot. Cod. 92, p. 69, b. 26. 


ed, Bekker; Appian, Mithr. 8; Lucian, Macrob. 


13; Plut. Lumen. 38; Justin, xiii, 6, whose ac- 
count is quite erroneous.) — ee 

IL. Son of Holophernes, fled into Armenia 
after the death of Ariarathes I. After the death 
‘of Eumenes, B. C.. 315, he recovered Cappadocia 


with the assistance of Ardoates, the Armenian | 
< king, and killed Amyntas, the Macedonian go- 
wer He was succeeded by Ariamnes Il., the 
eldest of his three sons. (Diod. xxxi. Hel. 3.) | 


vemor. 


TIE: Son of Ariamnes II., and grandson. of 


<+. the preceding, married Stratonice, a daughter of | 
~ Antiochus IL, king’ of Syria, and obtained a share |. 


in the government during the life-time of his | 


father. (Diod: Le) 
ELIN 


CApiareiðns), a king of the. 


(Herod. 


I., was distinguish- 


“TVs Son of the preceding, was a child at his too- 
~~ aecession, and reigned B. €. 220—163, about 57 | 
years. (Diod. le. y Justin. xxix. 1; Polyb. iv. 2.) 
“He married Antiochis, the daughter of Antiochus | 
TEL, king of Syria, and, in consequence of this |- 
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alliance, assisted Antiochus in his war against the 
Romans. After the defeat of Antiochus by the 


Romans, B.c. 190, Ariarathes sued for peace in 
188, which he obtained on favourable terms, as 
his daughter was about that time betrothed to 
Eumenes, the ally of the Romans. In B. c. 183 —~ 


179, he assisted Eumenes in his war-against Phar- 


naces, Polybius mentions that a Roman embassy 
was sent to Ariarathes after the death of Antiochus 
IV., who died B. c. 164. Antiochis, the wife of 
Ariarathes, at first bore him no children, and ac- 


cordingly introduced two supposititious ones, who 


were called Ariarathes and Holophernes. Subse- 
quently, howsver, she bore her husband two 
daughters and a son, Mithridates, afterwards 


Ariarathes V., and then informed Ariarathes of 
| the deceit she had practised upon him. The other 


two were In consequence sent away from Cap- 
padocia, one to Rome, the other to Ionia. (Liv. 
xxxvii. 31, xxxviii. 38, 39; Polyb. xxii. 24; xxv. 
2,4, xxvi. 6, xxxi, 12,13; Appian, Syr. 5,82, 
42; Diod. L e.) | | j 


i a ; 


V.. Son of the preceding, previously called Mi- 
thridates, reigned 33 years, B c. 163—130. 

He was surnamed Philopator, and was distin- — 
guished by the excellence of his character and his — 

cultivation of philosophy and the liberal arts. 
According to Livy (xlii. 19), he was educated at- 
Rome ; but this account may perhaps refer to the 
other Ariarathes, one of the supposititious sons of 
the late king. 
wish of the Romans, a marriage with the sister of 
Demetrius Soter, the latter made war upon him, — 
and brought forward Holophemes, one of the sup- 
posititious sons of the late king, as a claimant of the 
throne, Ariarathes was deprived of his kingdom, 
and fled to Rome about B. cœ 158. He was re ~ 
stored by the Romans, who, however, appear to » 
have allowed Holophernes to reign jointly with 
him, as is expressly stated by Appian (Syr. 47), 
and implied by Polybius (xxxii. 20). The joint 
government, however, did not last long; for we 
find Ariarathes shortly afterwards. named as sole 
king. In Bc. 154, Ariarathes assisted Attalus in 


his war against Prusias, and sent his son Demetrius — 


in command of his forces. He fell in s.c 130, in 
the war of the Romans against Aristonicus of Per- 
gamus. In return for the succours which he had 
brought the Romans on that occasion, Lycaonia 


and Cilicia were added to.the dominions of his 
family. By his wife Laodice he had six children ; 
but they were all, with the exception of the ` 
youngest, killed by their mother, that she might _ 


obtain the government of the kingdom, After she 


In consequence of rejecting, at the 


- ARIARATHES: 


-had been sn to death by the pople o on account of | 


_ her cruelty, her youngest son succeeded to the | 


crown. (Diod. Z e:, Hue. xxiv. p. 626, ed. Wess.; 
Polyb. iii 5, xxxii. 20, 23, _Xxxil. 12; Siete 


xxxv. l, xxxvii. L.) 


VI. The youngest son of the eiue reign- 


ed about 34 years, B: c. 1380—96. 
-child at his succession.: 


He was. a 
He married Laodice, 


the sister of Mithridates Eupator, king of Pontus, 
and was put to death by Mithridates by means 


of Gordius. ; Mem- 


(Justin, xxxvii l, xxxviii. 1 


non, ap. Phot. Cod. 224, p. 230, a Al, ed. Pekka} 


On his death the kingdom was seized by Nico- 
medes, king of Bithynia, who married Laodice, 
the widow of the late king. But Nicomedes was 
soon. expelled, by O a who ae upon 
the. OA na 


VII. A son of Ariarathes VI. He „Was, how- 
ever, also murdered by Mithridates in a short 
time, who now tcok possession of his kingdom. 
(Justin, xxxviii. 1.) The Cappadocians rebelled 
against Mithridates, and placed upon the throne, 


VIII. A second son of Ariarathes VI.; but 
tè was speedily driven out of the kingdom by 
g Mithridates, and shortly afterwards died a natural 
death. By the death of these two sons of 
Ariarathes VI., the royal gee) was extinct. 
Mithridates placed upon the throne one of his own 
sons, who was only eight years old. Nicomedes 
sent an embassy to Rome to lay claim to. the 
throne for a youth, who, he pretended, was a third 
son of Ariarathes VI. and Laodice. Mithridates 
also, with equal shamelessness, says Justin, sent 
an embassy. to Rome to assert that the youth, 
whom he had placed upon the throne, was a de- 
scendant of Ariarathes V., who fell in the war 
against Aristonicus. The senate, however, did not 


assign the kingdom to either, but granted liberty. 


to the Cappadocians. But as the people wished 
-for a king, the Romans allowed them to choose 
whom. they pleased, and their choice fell upon 
Ariobarzanes, (J ustin, xxxviii. 1,2 23 Strab. xii. 
oop B80s) a a 

eee 9. A son of Ariobarzanes. IL, ‘and. brother 
of Ariobarzanes IIT. (Cic. ad: Fam. xv. 2), reigned 


six years, B. C. 42—36. When Caesar had con- | 
firmed Ariobarzanes III. in this kingdom, — he 
. placed Ariarathes under his brother’s government. 

` Ariarathes succeeded to the crown after the battle 
of Philippi, but was deposed and put to death: “by 

- Antony, who appointed Archelaus as his 32; Val T 


i (Appian, B.C. v. T; Dion Cass. xlix, 32 
| Max. ix. 15, ex. oe ae 


Clinton makes this Aaa the son of ‘Aiton 
barzanes m. on he calls the: pee, but aS 
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thers were three kings of the name of a 
grandfather, son, and grandson [ ARIOBARZANES], 


and Strabo (xii. p. 540) says that the family be- 
came extinct in three generations, it seems most. 


probable, that. this Ariarathes was a brother of 
Ariobarzanes III. Cicero (ad Ati xiii. 2) speaks 
of an Ariarathes, a son of Ariobarzanes, who came 
to Rome in B. c. 453 but there seems no reason to- 
believe that he.was a different person from the one 
mentioned above, the son of Ariobarzanes IT. 

_ Respecting the kings of Cappadocia, see Clinton, 
F. H. vol. ii. Appendix, ¢ 9. 

The four coins that have been given above, bave 
been placed under those kings to whom they are 


usually assigned; but it is quite uncertain to whom 


they really belong. The coins of these kings bear 

only three surnames, EYZEBOTS, , ENISANOYS, | 

and SIAOMHTOPOS. On. the reverse of all, 
Pallas is represented. (Eckhel, iii. p. 198.) © oi 
: ARIASPES ('Apidanns), called by Justin (x. 1) 


| Ariarates, one of the three legitimate sons of Arta- 
| xerxes Mnemon, was, after the death of his eldest 
| brother Dareius, driven to commit suicide by the 
| a of his other brother, Ochus. (Plut, Aria. 


-) , 

`” ARIBAEUS (AplGatos), the king of the Cap- 
padocians, was slain by the Hyrcaniang, in the time. 
of the elder Cyrus, according to Xenophon’s Cyro- 
paedia. (ii. 1. § 5, iv. 2. § 81.) 

ARICINA (Apixivn), a surname of Artemis, 
derived from the town of Aricia in Latium, where 
she was worshipped. A tradition of that place 
related that Hippolytus, after being restored to life 
by Asclepius, came to Italy, ruled over Aricia, and 
dedicated a grove to Artemis. (Paus. ii. 27. § 4.) 
This goddess was believed to be the Taurian | 
Artemis, and her statue at Aricia was considered 
to be the same as the one which Orestes had 
brought. with him from Tauris. (Serv. ad any es 3 
116; Strab. v. p. 239; Hygin. Fad. 261.) — 
cording to Strabo, the priest of the Arician pies 
was always a run-away slave, who obtained his 
office in the following manner :—The sacred grove | 
of Artemis contained one tree from which -it was 
not allowed to break off a branch; but if a slave 
succeeded in effecting it, the priest was obliged to. 
fight with him, and if he was conquered and killed, 
the victorious slave became -his - successor, - ‘and 


might in his turn be killed by another slave, who 
then succeeded him. 


Suetonius (Calig. 35) calls 


the priest rea nemorensis. . Ovid (Fast. iii. 260, 


&e. ), Suetonius, and Pausanias, speak of contests l 
of slaves in the grove at Aricia, which seem to 
refer to the frequent fights. between the priest and 
a slave who tried to obtain his office. [L. 8, J: 
ARIDAEUS. [Arrazus; ARRBIDARUS J 
ARIDO'LIS C'Apiõwàis), tyrant of Alabanda in 
Caria, accompanied Xerxes in his expedition against 
Greece, and was taken by the Greeks off Artemi- 
‘sium, B.C. 480, and sent to the isthmus of Corinth 
in chains. (Herod. vii. 195.) 
ARIGNO'TE CAprudrn), of. Samos, a 2 female | 
Pythagorean philosopher, is sometimes described as 
a daughter, at other times merely as a disciple of 
Pythagoras. and Theano. She wrote epigrams and 
several works upon the worship and mysteries of | 
ionysus, (Suidas, s.v. ApryváTn, Ocavad, Tivâay.; 
lem. Alex, Strom. iv- p. 522, à, Paris, 1629- 
Harpocrat. :s. Da Evol.) ae 
- ARIGN O'TUS ( ‘salyparras), a Pythagorean i in : 
of Dacian, was renowned: ior his wisdom 
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€; 29, &e.). 


“ ARIMA'ZES (Apudtns) or ARIOMA'ZES 
(Apound? ns), a chief who had possession, in B. ©. 


828, of a very strong fortress in Sogdiana, usually 


place called Kohiten, situate near the pass of 


Kolugha or Derbend. -Arimazes at first refused to. 
surrender the place to Alexander, but afterwards 
yielded when some of the Macedonians had climbed | 
to the summit. In this fortress Alexander found 


Roxana, the daughter of the Bactrian chief, Oxy- 


artes, whom he made his wife. Curtius (vil. 11). 


relates, that Alexander crucified Arimazes and the 


leading men who were taken ; but this is not men- 


tioned by Arrian (iv. 19) or Polyaenus (iv. 3. § 29), 
and is improbable. (Comp. Strab. xi. p. 517.) 
= ARIMNESTUS (‘Aplavnoros), the com- 
mander of the Plataeans at the battles of Marathon 
“and Plataea. (Paus. ix. 4. § 1; Herod. ix. 72; 


Plut. Arist. c. 11.) The Spartan who killed Mar-. 


donius is called by Plutarch Arimnestus, but by 
‘Herodotus Acimestus. [AzIMNESTUS. ] : 

<: ARIOBARZA’'NES (’ApoSepfavns). 1. The 
name of three kings or satraps of Pontus. 

I. Was betrayed by his son Mithridates to the 
Persian king.. (Xen. Cyr. viii. 8. § 4; Aristot. 
Polit. y. 8 § 15, ed. Schneid.) It is doubtful 
whether this Ariobarzanes is the same who con- 
ducted the Athenian ambassadors, in B. c. 405, to 
the sea-coast of Mysia, after they had been de- 
tained three years by order of Cyrus (Xen. Hell. 


i 4. § 7), or the same who assisted Antalcidas in 


B: €. 388. (Zd; v. 1. § 28.) : 
» TE. Succeeded his father, Mithridates I., and 


ce reigned 26 years, B. © 363—337. (Diod. xvi. 90.) 


i ‘He appears to have held. some high office in 


the Persian court five years before the death of 


his father, as we find him, apparently on behalf of 
‘the king, sending an embassy to Greece in B. c. 
368. (Xen. Hell, vii. 1. § 27.) Ariobarzanes, who 
is called by Diodorus (xv. 90) satrap of Phrygia, 
and by Nepos (Datum. c. 2) satrap,of Lydia, Ionia, 
and Phrygia, revolted from Artaxerxes in B. €. 362, 
and. may be regarded as the founder. of the inde- 
pendent kingdom of Pontus. Demosthenes, in 
B. C 852, speaks of Ariobarzanes and his three 
sons having been lately made Athenian citizens. 
(In Aristocrat. pp. 666, 687.) He mentions him 


again (pro Rhod. p. 193). in the following year, 
B. 351, and says, that the Athenians had sent | 


Timotheus to his assistance; but that when the 
Athenian general saw that Ariobarzanes was in 
open revolt against the king, he refused. to assist 
him. oa o 

III. The son of Mithridates ITI., began to reign 


B. c. 266 and died about B. c. 240. “He obtained | 
to coins, succeeded his father s, c 63. The time 


| of his death is not known ; but it must have been 
‘Previous to B. C. 51, in which year his son was 
reigning. 
‘as Cicero (ad Fam, xv. 2) reminds the son of the | 
fate of his father. Cicero also mentions this Ario- 
barzanes in one of his orations. (De Prov. Cons. 4.) 
It appears, from an inscription, that his wife, as 

well as his father’s, was named Athenais, © 


` possession of the city of Amastris, which was sur- 
` rendered to him. (Memnon, cc. 16, 24, ed. Orelli.) 


Ariobarzanes and his father, Mithridates, sought. 
the assistance of the Gauls, who had come into 
_ Asia twelve years before the death of Mithridates, 
. to expel the Egyptians sent by Ptolemy. (Apollon. 

oi ape Steph. Byz. s.v.” Aryxupa.) | 


` succeeded by Mithridates IV. 


2. The satrap of Persis, fled after the battle of 


the pass ; hut some prisoners, or, according to other 


accounts, a Lycian, having acquainted him with a 


and had the surname of epós. (Lucian, Philopseud. way over the mountains, he was enabled to gain 


ealled the Rock, which Droysen identifies with a 


Ariobarzanes was 
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the heights above the Persian camp. The Persians 
then took to flight, and Ariobarzanes escaped with 
a few horsemen to the mountains. (Arrian, iii. 18; 
Diod. xvii. 68; Curt. vy. 3, 4.) 

3. The name of three kings of Cappadocia, 
Clinton (F. H. iii. p. 436) makes only two of this 
name, but inscriptions and coins seem to prove that 
there were three. | ae l 
I, Surnamed Philoromaeus (PAopspatos) on 


| coins (B. c. 93—63), was elected king by the 


Cappadocians, under the direction of the Romans, 
about B.C. 93. (Justin, xxxvili. 2; Strab. xii. p. 540; 
Appian, Mihr. 10.) He was several times ex- 
pelled from his kingdom by Mithridates, and as 
often restored by the Romans. He seems to have 
heen driven out of his kingdom immediately after 
his accession, as we find that he was restored by 
Sulla in B. c. 92. (Plut. Sulla, 5; Liv. Epit. 70; 
Appian, Mithr. 57.) He was a second time ex- 
pelled about B.c.90, and fed to Rome. He was 
then restored by M.” Aquillius, about B. c 89 
(Appian, Mithr. 10,11; Justin, xxxviii. 3), but — 
was expelled a third time in B0. 88. In this year 
war was declared. between the Romans and Mith- 
ridates ;. and. Ariobarzanes was deprived of his 
kingdom till the peace in B. c. 84, when he again 
obtained it from Sulla, and was established in it 
by Curio. (Plut. Suila, 22,243; Dion Cass. Fragm. 
173, ed. Reim.; Appian, Mihr. 60.) Ariobar- 


zanes appears to have retained possession of Cap- 


padocia, though frequently harassed by Mithridates, 


till B. c. 66, when Mithridates seized it after the ` 
departure of Lucullus and before the arrival of 


Pompey. (Cie. pro Leg. Man. 2, 5.) He was, 
however, restored by Pompey, who also increased 
his dominions. Soon after this, probably about 
B Cc. 63, he resigned the kingdom to his son, 
(Appian, Mithr. 105, 114, B. C.i. 103; Val. Max. 
v. 7. § 2.) We learn from a Greek inscription — 
quoted by Eckhel (iii. p. 199), that the name of 
his wife was Athenais, and that their son was 
Philopator. The inscription on the coin from. 
which the annexed drawing was made, is indis- 
tinct and partly effaced: it should be BAZIAEQS 
APIOBAPZANOY ®IAOPQMAIOY, Pallas is re- 
presented holding a small statue of Victory in her- 
right hand, | a 


eld 


Ae z 


Df 
N 
POET 
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‘TI. Surnamed Philopator (:Aowdrep), according | 


He appears to have been assassinated, 


: Guagamela, B,C. 331, to secure the Persian Gates, | . III. Sumamed Husebes and Philoromacus (Eù- oe 


a pass which Alexander had to cross in his march to ‘| oe6ys kal Siropepauos), according to Cicero (ad 
Persepolis. Alexander was at first unable to force 3 . 
| long before B. c. 51. (Cic. Ze.) While Cicero was ~ 
in Cilicia, he protected Ariobarzanes from acon- ` 


Fam. xv. 2) and coins, succeeded his father not 


-Etymologische Forschungen, p. xxxvi.) 


- Caspii in the army of Xerxes. 


Xerxes. (Aesch. Pers. 38, 313.) 


contemporary and friend of Periander, tyrant of 


and, laden with presents, he embarked in a Corin- 
-thian ship to return to his friend Periander. The 


-< loved bard of the plot,.. After having tried in vain 
to save his life, he at length obtained permission. |. 


tons 


—spiracy. which was formed against him, and esta- 


blished him in his kingdom. (4d Fam. ii. 17, 


mv. 2, 4, 5, ad Att v. 20; Plut Cie.36.) It 


appears from Cicero that Ariobarzanes was very 
poor, and that he owed Pompey and M. Brutus 


large sums of money. (Ad Att. vi. 1—3.) In 


the war between Caesar and Pompey, he came to 


the assistance of the latter with five hundred horse-. 


men. (Caes. B. C. iti. 4; Flor. iv. 2.) Caesar, 
however, forgave him, and enlarged his territories. 
He also protected him against the attacks of Phar- 
naces, king of Pontus. (Dion Cass. xli. 63, xlii. 48; 
Hirt. Bell. Alex. 34, &c.) He was slain in B.c. 42 
by Cassius, because he was plotting against him in 


Asia, (Dion Cass. xlvii. 33 ; Appian, B. C. iv. 63.) 
On the annexed coin of Ariobarzanes the inscrip- 


po Aaa 
ASIA EPS I 
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tion is BASIAEQS APIOBAPZANOY EYSEBOYS 


KAI PIAOPOMAIOT. (Eckhel, iii. p. 200.) 

ARIOMARDUS (‘Apiduapdos), a Persian word, 
the latter part of which is the same as the Persian 
merd (vir), whence comes merdi (virilitas, virtus). 
Ario-mardus would therefore signify “a man or 
hero honourable, or entitled to respect.” (Pott, 
Respecting 
the meaning of Arto, see ARIARATHES. 

1 The son of Dareius and Parmys, the daughter 
of Smerdis, commanded the Moschi and Tibareni 
in the army of Xerxes. (Herod. vii. 78.) 

2. The brother of Artuphius, commanded the 
(Herod. vii. 67.) 

3. The ruler of Thebes in Egypt, one of the 
commanders of the Egyptians in the army of 


ARKON (’Aplav). 1. An ancient Greek bard 
and great master on the cithara, was a native of 
Methymna in Lesbos, and, according to some ac- 
counts, a son of Cyclon or of Poseidon and the 
nymph Oncaea. He is called the inventor of the 
dithyrambic poetry, and of the name dithyramb. 
(Herod. i, 23; Schol. ad Pind. Ol. xiii. 25.) Al 
traditions about him agree in describing him as a 


Corinth, so that he must have lived about B. c. 
700.. He appears to have spent a great part of his. 
life at the court of Periander, but respecting his 
life and his poetical or. musical productions, 
scarcely anything is known beyond the beautiful 
story of his escape from the sailors with whom he 
sailed from Sicily to Corinth. On one occasion, 
thus runs the story, Arion went to Sicily to take 
part in some musical contest. He won the prize, 


rude sailors coveted his treasures, and meditated 
his murder. Apollo, in a dream, informed his be- 


once more to seek delight in his song and playing | 
on the cithara. In festal attire he placed himself | 
in the prow of the ship and invoked the gods in- 


inspired strains, and then threw himself into the 


sea, But many song-loving dolphins had assem- | 


| bled round the vessel, and one of them now took 
| the bard on its back and carried him to Taenarus, 
from whence he returned to Corinth in safety, and 
related his adventure to Periander. : When the 
| Corinthian vessel arrived likewise, Periander in- 
quired of the sailors after Arion, and they said 
that he had remained behind at Tarentum; but 
when Arion, at the bidding of Periander, came 
forward, the sailors owned their guilt and were 
punished according to their desert. (Herod. i, 24; 
| Gellius, xvi. 19; Hygin. Fab. 194; Paus. iii. 25, 
§ 5.) In the time of Herodotus and Pausanias 
there existed on Taenarus a brass monument, 
which was dedicated there either by Periander or 
Arion himself, and which represented him riding | 
on a dolphin. Arion and his cithara (lyre) were 
placed among the stars. (Hygin. 1 &; Serv. ad 
Virg. Eclog. viii. 54; Aelian, M. A. xii 45.) A: 


| fragment of a hymn to Poseidon, ascribed to Arion, — 


arene ict 


is contained in Bergk’s Poetae Lyrict Graeci, p. 
566, &c. | are eae 
2, A fabulous horse, which Poseidon begot by 
Demeter; for in order. to escape from the pursuit 
of Poseidon, the goddess had metamorphosed. her- 
self into a mare, and Poseidon deceived her by 
assuming the figure of a horse. Demeter after- 
wards gave birth to the horse Arion, and a 
daughter whose name remained unknown to the 
uninitiated. (Paus. viii. 25. § 4.) According to 
the poet Antimachus (ap. Paus. l.c.) this horse 
and Caerus were the offspring of Gaea ; whereas, 
according to other traditions, Poseidon or Zephyrus 
begot the horse by a Harpy. (Eustath. ad Hom. 
p. 1051 ; Quint. Smyrn. iv. 570.) Another story 
related, that Poseidon created Arion in his con- 
test with Athena. (Serv. ad Virg. Georg, i. 12.) 
From Poseidon the horse passed through the 
hands of Copreus, Oncus, and Heracles, from whom 
it was received by Adrastus. (Paus. d.¢.; Hesiod, 
Scut, Herc. 120.) [L S.J |. 
ARIOVISTUS, a German chief, who engaged 
in war against C. Julius Caesar in Gaul, B. c. 58. 
For some time before that year, Gaul had been 


‘the one headed by the Aedui (in the modern 
Burgundy), the other by the Arverni (Auvergne), 
and Sequani (to the W. of Jura), The latter called 
in the aid of the Germans, of whom at first. about 
15,000 crossed the Rhine, and their report of the | 


bodies of fresh invaders. The number of the- 
Germans in that country at length amounted to 

120,000: a mixed multitude, consisting of mem- 
bers of the following tribes :— the Harudes, Mar- 

comanni, Triboci, Vangiones, Nemetes, Sedusii, — 
and Suevi, most of whom had lately occupied the 

country stretching from the right bank of the. 
Rhine to the Danube, and northwards to the — 
Riesengebirge and Erzgebirge, or even beyond. 
them. At their head was Ariovistus, whose name 
is supposed to have been Latinized from Heer, “a 
host,” and First, “ a prince,” and who was so 
“powerful as to receive from the Roman senate the 
title of amicus. They entirely subdued the Aedui, — 

and compelled them to give hostages to the Sequani, 


‘the Sequanian territory, as the price of the triumph 
which he- 
manded 


ARIOVISTUS = 287 


distracted by the quarrels and wars of two parties, : a 


wealth and fertility of Gaul soon attracted large oo 


and swear never to seek help from Rome. Butit 
fared worse with the conquerors. than the con- oot 
quered, for Ariovistus first seized a third part of = > = 


had won for them, and soon after de- : 
second portion of equal extent. Divis o = 0 


-gome accounts, the Trojan town of Arisbe 


C ARIBBE OO 


p tiacus, the ‘only noble -Aeduan who | ne: 
given hostages nor taken the oath, requested help 


ne from Caesar, and was accompanied by a numerous: 
deputation of Gallic chiefs of all tribes, who had 


now forgotten their mutual quarrels in their terror 


of thecommon foe. They all expressed the greatest 
fear lest their request should be known to Ario- 


~-yistus, and the Sequani regarded him with such 
awe, that they durst not utter a word to Caesar, 
but only shewed their misery by their downcast 
Jooks.. Caesar, who was afraid that first Gaul and 
then Italy would be overrun by the barbarians, 
sent orders to Ariovistus to prevent the irruption 
of any more Germans, and to restore the hostages 
to the Aedui. These demands were refused in 
the same haughty tone of defiance which Ariovistus 
had before used in declining an interview proposed 
by Caesar. Both parties then advanced with war- 
like intentions, and the Romans seized Vesontio 
(Besançon), the chief town of the Sequani. Here 
they were so terrified by the accounts which they 
heard of the gigantie bulk and fierce courage of the 
Germans, that they gave themselves up to despair, 

and the camp was filled with men making their 
wills. Caesar reanimated them by a_ brilliant 
speech, at the end.of which he said that, if they 
refused to advance, he should himself proceed with 
his favourite tenth legion only, Upon this they 


repented, of their despondency, and prepared. for- 


battle. Before: this could take place, an inter- 


wiew between Caesar and Ariovistus was at last 


held by the request of the latter, They could 
come, however, to no agreement, but the battle 
was still delayed for some days; Ariovistus con- 
triving means of postponing it, on account of a 
=; prophecy that the Germans would not succeed if 
they engaged before the new moon. The battle 
ended by the total defeat. of Ariovistus, who im- 
mediately fled with his army to the Rhine, a 
distance of 50 miles from the field. Some crossed 
_ the river by swimming, others in small boats, and 
“among the latter Ariovistus himself. His two 


wives perished in the retreat; one of his daughters 


‘was taken prisoner, the other killed. The fame of 
-Ariovistus long survived in Gaul, so that in Tacitus 
(Hist. iv. 73) we find Cerealis telling the Treveri 
that the Romans had occupied the banks of the 


Rhine, “ nequis. alius Ariovistus regno Galliarum 
This shews that the representation. 


potiretur” 
which Caesar gives of his power is not exaggerated. 
(Caes. B. G. i 31—53; Dion Cass. xxxvii. 31, 


&e.; Plut. Cues. 18; Liv. Ept, 104.) [G.E L.C] 


. ARIPHRON ('Aplppov}. 1. The father of 
Xanthippus, and grandfather of Pericles. (Herod. 
vi 131, 136, vii. 33, viii. 131; Paus. iii. 7. § 8.) 
2. The brother of Pericles, (Plat. Protag. p. 
320, a.) | KE 


ope BERG 


-= ARISBE (Apic6n). 1. A daughter of Merops 
o and first: wife of Priam, by whom she became the. 
“. mother of Aesacus, but was afterwards resigned to 
= -Hyrtaeus. (Apollod. i. 12, $5.) According to} 


e 


derived 


its name from her. (Steph. Byz. s. v) 


“2. A daughter of Teucer and wife of Dardanus. 


had nether | 


Aristaenetus nothing but the connexion. 


xxiii. 7, SARS eee 


OP CARISTAENUB. (0800000 
She was a native of Crete, and some traditions 
stated that it was this Arisbe who gave the name 
to the town of Arisbe. (Steph. Byz. s.v.; Lycophr. 
1308.) According to others, Bateia was the wife 


of Dardanus. (Apollod. iii. 12. § 1; comp. Eustath, 
ad Hom. p. 894.) a r 


8. A daughter of Macarus, and wife of | Paris, 


from whom the town of Arisbe in Lesbos derived 


its name. (Steph. Byz. s.v.; Eustath. ie) [L.S.] 
ARISTAE’NETUS (’Apioratveros), of Dymae, 


an Achaean general, the commander of the Achaean 


cavalry on the right wing in the battle of Mantineia, 
Bc. 207. (Polyb. xi. 11.) [Aristaznus.]. 

2. The author of a work on Phaselis, of which ` 
the first book is quoted by Stephanus Byz. (so. 
Téaa.) He appears also to have written on Egypt 


and the good things of the Nile. (Endoc. Viol. p. 0 
67.) Fabricius (Bibl. Graec. ii. p. 697) mentions . 


several other persons of this name. ; : 
ARISTAE/NETUS (’Apioralveros), the reputed 
author of two books of Love-Letters (émioroAal 
gowricai), which were first edited by Sambucus, 
(Antwerp, 1566), and subsequently by de Pauw, 
(Utrecht, 1736), Abresch, (Zwoll. 1749), and 
Boissonade (1822). These Letters are taken al- 
most entirely from Plato, Lucian, Philostratus, 
and Plutarch; and so owe to their reputed author 


are short unconnected stories of love adventures ; 
and if the language in occasional sentences, or 
even paragraphs, is terse and elegant, yet on the | 
whole they are only too insipid to be disgusting. 

Of the author nothing is known. It has heen 


conjectured, that he is the same as Aristaenetus of 
Nicaea, to whom several of Libanius’ Epistles are 


addressed, and who lost his life in the earthquake — 
in Nicomedia, a. p. 358. (Comp. Ammian. Mar- — 
cell. xvii. 7.) That this supposition, however, is 
erroneous, is proved by the mention of the cele- 
brated pantomimus Caramallus in one of the epis- - 
tles, whois mentioned in the fifth century by 
Sidonius Apolloniaris (xxiii. 267) as his contem- 
porary. Sidonius died a. D. 484. © [C TAJ] 

ARISTAENUS ('Apiorawos), of Megalopolis, 
sometimes called Aristaenetus by Polybins | 
(Schweigh. ad Polyb. xvii. 1) and Plutarch (Phi-- 
lop. 13, 17). Aristaenus, however, appears to be 
the correct name. He was strategus of the Achaean 
league in B. c. 198, and induced the Achaeans to 
join the Romans in the war against Philip of Ma- 
cedon. . Polybius defends him from the charge of 
treachery for having done so. In the following 
year (B. €. 197) he was again strategus and accom-. 
panied the consul T. Quinctius Flamininus to his 
interview with Philip. (Polyb. xxxii 19—~21, 
32; Polyb. xvii. 1, 7,13.) In the same year he 


itis a ! | also persuaded. the Boeotians to espouse the side 
8. Of Sicyon, a Greek poet, the author of a beau- | 
tiful; paean to health (“yie), which has been. 
preserved by Athenaeus. (xv. p, 702, a.) © The 
-beginning of the poem is quoted by Lucian (de | 
> < Lapsu inter Salt. c. 6.) and Maximus Tyrius (xiii. 
de) Itis printed in Bergk’s Poetae Lyrici Graeci, 


of the Romans. (Liv. xxxiii. 2.) In B. c 195, 
when he was again strategus, he joined Flamininus 
with 10,000 foot and 1000 horse in order to attack 
Nabis. (Liv. xxxiv. 25, &c.) He was also 
strategus in B. c. 185, and attacked Philopoemen 
and Lycortas for their conduct in relation to the 
embassy that had been sent to Ptolemy. (Polyb. 


 Aristaenus was the political opponent of Philo; © 


poemen, and showed more readiness to gratify the fe 


wishes of the Romans than Philopoemen did. He ~ 


was eloquent and skilled in polities, but not dis- 


tinguished in war. (Polyb. xxv. 9; comp. Plut, 
Philop. 17 ; Paus, wi Sleg 1b) 0 0o 


They | a 2 


© ARISTAEON. [Anrsranvs.] 


was a mortal, and ascended to the dignity of a god 
- through the benefits he had conferred upon man- 
_ kind, seem to have arisen in different places and 


Cyrene, the grand-daughter of Peneius. | Other, 
but more local traditions, call his father Cheiron 
or Carystus. (Diod. iv. 81, &c.; Apollon. Rhod. 


&c.) The stories about his youth are very mar- 


married Autonoé, the daughter of Cadmus, who 
bore lim several sons, Charmus, Calaicarpus, Ac- 


After the unfortunate death of his son Actaeon, he 
left Thebes and went to Ceos, whose inhabitants. 
hedelivered from a destructive drought, by erecting 
- analtar to Zeus Icmaeus. This gave rise to an 
identification of Aristaeus with Zeus in Ceos. 
From thence he returned to Libya, where his 


sailed to Sicily, visited several islands of the 


` ARISTAEUS (‘Apioraios), an ancient 


‘the islands of the Aegean, Ionian, and Adriatic | was the author of several mathematical works, 


seas, which had once been inhabited by Pelasgians. | which Euclid used. (Pappus, lib. vii. MMathem. 


Coll. init.) Stobaeus has given (Hel. i, 6, p. 
429, ed. Heeren) an extract from a work on. 
Harmony (Nep) ‘Apovias), by Aristaeon, who 
may be the same as this Aristaeus. (Fabric. 
Bibl. Graec. i. p. 836.) Opie eve 


The different accounts about Aristaeus, who once 


independently of one another, so that they referred | 
to several distinct beings, who were subsequently | 
identified and united into one. He is described 
either as a son of Uranus and Ge, or according to 
a more general tradition, as the son of Apollo by 


ARISTAEUS. [Aristeas.] OO O 0) 
~ ARISTA’/GORA © (‘Apuwrayépa). 1, An 
hetaira, the mistress of the orator Hyperides, 
against whom he afterwards delivered two orations, 


Harpocrat. s, v. Apian) 0 ve 
< 2. A Corinthian -hetaira, the mistress of Deme- 
iii, 500, &c. with the Schol; Pind. Pyth. ix. 45, 1 | 
(Athen. iv. p. 167, d.e.) 0 7 
vellous, and shew him at once as the favourite of 
the gods, His mother Cyrene had been carried 
off by Apollo from mount Pelion, where he found. 
her baldly fighting with a lion, to Libya, where 
Cyrene was named after her, and where she gave 
birth to Aristaeus. After he had grown up, Aris- 
taeus went to Thebes in Boeotia, where he learned 
from Cheiron and the muses the arts of healing 
and prophecy. According to some statements he 


him, on his occupation of Myrcinus and during his 
stay at the Persian court, in charge of the govern- 
ment of Miletus. His misconduct in this situation 
caused the first interruption of an interval of uni- 
versal peace, and commenced the chain of events 
which raised Greece to the level of Persia. In 501 
B. C., tempted by the prospect of making Naxos 
his dependency, he obtained a force for its reduc- 
tacon, and Polydorus. (Hesiod. Theog. 975.) | While leading it he quarrelled with its commander ; 
the project failed. Aristagoras finding his treasure 
wasted, and himself embarrassed through the failure 


mother prepared for him a fleet, with which he 


| country, which captured and burnt Sardis, but was 


and despondency, proposed to his friends to mi 
grate to Sardinia or Myrcinus. . This’ course he 


attacking a town of the neighbouring Edonias, he 


| sieged. He seems to have been a supple and elo- 


coins, see Rasche, Lee. Numism. i, 1. p: 1100, and | (Herod. v. 80-38, 49—51, 97—100, 124—126; 
respecting his. worship in general Brdéndsted, Thue. iv, TOR eee TAL Gijon > 


j 


(Athen. xiii, pp. 590, d. 586, a, 587, d. 588, 6-3 


trius, the grandson of Demetrius. Phalereus. _ 


ARISTAGORAS (‘Aptoraryépas), of Miletus, 
brother-in-law and cousin of Histiaeus, was left by 


tion from the neighbouring satrap, Artaphernes. 


the Persian in revenge sent warning to Naxos, and. 


of his promises to Artaphernes, began to meditate. 

a general revolt of Ionia, A message from His- . 
tiaeus determined him. His first step was to seize. 
the several tyrants who were. still with the arma- 
ment, deliver them up to their subjects, and pro- 
claim democracy; himself too, professedly, surren- 
dering his power. He then set sail for Greece, and 
applied for succours, first at Sparta; but after using. 
every engine in his power to win Cleomenes, the — 
king, he was ordered to depart: at Athens he was ` 
better received; and with the troops from twenty = 

| galleys which he there obtained, and five added by = 0o 
the Eretrians, he sent, in 499, an army up the oo 0 =s 


‘finally chased back to the coast. These alliesnow = 0 
departed; the Persian commanders were reducing > 
the maritime towns; Aristagoras, in trepidation ` 


was bent upon himself; and leaving the Asiatic 
Greeks to allay as they could, the storm he had. 
raised, he fled with all who would join him to — 
Myrcinus. Shortly after, probably in 497, while. 


| was cut off with his forces by a sally of the be- — 
‘| quent man, ready to venture on the boldest steps, 


-as means for mere personal ends, but utterly laek- 
| ing in address to use them at the right moment; 


‘of Cuma, son of Heradleides, one of the Jonian -> 
fs left by Dareius to guard the bridge over the -` 
‘On the revolt of the Jonians from Per- — 


e's. ARISTAGORAS agg’ 
| ARISTAEUS (‘Apwraios), the son of Damo- -0 
| ot. , | divinity | phon, of Croton, a Pythagoraean philosopher, who 
‘worshipped in. various parts of Greece, as in | succeeded Pythagoras.as head of the school, and 
Thessaly, Ceos, and Boeotia, but especially in | married his widow Theano. (Iambl. c. 36.) He 


fand- generally weak, inefficient, ? and cowardly. — : i 5 
eod v 30 “100, 124—1265 


“ARISTA’GORAS ('Apiorayópas). 1. Tyrant 


Ci a t O A ARISTAROR US: oo ARISTARCHUS. e 
stratagem } sent out to succeed. Cleander as harmost of Byzan- — 
iow- | tium, The Greeks who had accompanied Cyrus 
| in his expedition against his brother Artaxerxes, — 
had recently returned, and the main body of them 
had encamped near Byzantium. Several of them, 
however, had sold their arms and taken up their 
residence in the city itself. Aristarchus, following 
‘the instructions he had received from Anaxibius, 
the Spartan admiral, whom he had met at Cyzicus, 
sold all these, amounting to about 400, as slaves. 
Having been bribed by Pharnabazus, he prevented 
the troops from recrossing into Asia and ravaging 
that satrap’s province, and in various ways annoyed. 
and ill-treated them. (Xen. Anab. vii. 2. §§ 4—7, 
vii. 8. §$ 1—3, vii. 6. §$ 138,24.) 0 | l 
- 4. One of the ambassadors sent by the Phocaeans 
to Seleucus, the son of Antiochus the Great, B. c. 
190. (Polyb: xxi 4y 00 a 
 §. A prince or ruler of the Colchians, appointed 
by Pompey after the close of the Mithridatic war. 
(Appian, de Bell. Mih. e. 114.) [C P.M] | 
ARISTARCHUS (‘Apiorapyos), of ALEXAN- 0) 
DRIA, the author of a work on the interpretation of _ 
dreams, (*Oveipoxpird, Artemid. iv. 28.) ort 
ARISTARCHUS. (*Apiorapxos), the CHRO- 
NOGRAPHER, the author of a letter on the situa- 
tion of Athens, and the events which took place — 
there in the time of the Apostles, and especially of | 
the life of Dionysius, the Arelopagite. (Hildui- 
nus, Hp. ad Ludovicum, quoted by Vossius, Hist. 
Graec. pe 400, &e. ed. Westermann.) = 0 000. : 
ARISTARCHUS (Aplorapyos), the most = 


sia, R. C. 500, Aristagoras was taken by stratag 
and delivered up to his fellow-citizens, who, how- 
ever, dismissed him uninjured. (Herod. iv. 138, 
_ Q. Tyrant of Cyzicus, one of the Ionian chiefs | 
left. by Dareius to guard the bridge over the 
Danube. (Herod. iv. 188.) = spe 


` ARISTAGORAS (‘Apiordydpas), a Greek 
writer on Egypt. (Steph. Byz. s. ov. “Epuoruu- 
Siés, Téxomos, Nuciou Kun, Ve6d, “EAAQVIROY 5 
Aelian, H. A. xi. 10.) Stephanus Byz. (s. «. 
Tovandrodis) says, that Aristagoras was not much 
younger than Plato, and from the order in which 
he is mentioned by Pliny (Al N. xxxvi, 12. s. 
17) in the list of authors, who wrote upon Pyra- 
mids, he would appear to have lived between, or 
been a contemporary of, Duris of Samos and Arte- 
~miodorus of Ephesus. ad : 
~ ARISTA'GORAS, comic poet. [METAGENES.]} 
 ARISTANAX ('Apiorávač), a Greek physi- 
cian, of whose life nothing is known, and of whose | 
date it can be positively determined only that, as 
he is mentioned by Soranus (De Arte Obsieir. p. 
< 201), he must have lived some time in or before the 
second century after Christ. [W. A.G.J 
` ARISTANDER (’Aptoravdpos), the most cele- 
brated soothsayer of Alexander the Great. He 
survived the king. (Arrian, Anab. il. 2, iv. 4, 
&e.3 Curt. ty. 2, 6, 13, 15, vil. 7; Plut. Alex. 
25; Aclian, V- H. xii 64; Artemid. i 31, iv. | 
24.) The work of Aristander on prodigies, which 
is referred to by Pliny (A. N. xvii. 25. s. 385 | ~pxo n 
Elenchus, lib. vii. x. xiv. xv. xviii.) and Lucian | celebrated GRAMMARIAN and critic in all antiquity, 
4 Philopat.c. 21), was probably written by the | was a native of Samothrace. He was educated at 
soothsayer of Alexander. Alexandria, in the school of Aristophanes of By- 


< ARISTANDER, of Paros, was the sculptor of zantium, and afterwards founded himselfa gram- 
matical and critical school, which flourished fora 


->o o pne of the tripods which the Lacedaemonians made } | | 
out of the spoils of the battle of Aegospotami (u.c. | long time at Alexandria, and subsequently at Rome 
~~ 405), and dedicated at Amyclae. The two tripods | also. Ptolemy Philopator entrusted to Aristarchus 
had statues beneath them, between the feet : that | the education of his son, Ptolemy Epiphanes, and 
of Aristander had Sparta holding a lyre; that of | Ptolemy Physcon too was one of his pupils, 
- Polycleitus had a figure of Aphrodite, (Paus. iii, | (Athen. ii. p. 71.) Owing, however, to the bad 
ABS EB oes ete |  [P.S.] _ | treatment which the scholars and philosophers of 
ARISTARCHUS (Aplorapyos). 1. Is named } Alexandria experienced in the reign of Physcon, 
with Peisander, Phrynichus, and Antiphon, as a| Aristarchus, then at an advanced age, left Egypt 
principal leader of the “ Four Hundred” (B. c, 411) | and went to Cyprus, where he is said to have died 
at Athens, and is specified as one of the strongest | at the age of seventy-two, of voluntary starvation, 
anti-democratic. partisans. (Thue, viii. 90.) On | because he was suffering from incurable dropsy. 
the first breaking out of the counter-revolution we | He left behind him two sons, Aristagoras and 
find him leaving the council-room with Theramenes, | Aristarchus, who are likewise called grammarians, 
and acting at Peiraeeus at the head of the young | but neither of them appears to have inherited any- 
oligarchical cavalry (ib. 92); and on the downfall | thing of the spirit or talents of the father, = 
of his party, he took advantage of his office as; The numerous followers and disciples of Aris- 
 strategus, and rode off with a party of the most | tarchus were designated by the names. of of 
_ barbarous of the foreign archers to the border fort | *Apsordpyeto: or of dx’ Apiordpyou, Aristarchus, 
of Oenoé, then besieged by the Boeotians and | his master Aristophanes, and his opponent Crates 
Corinthians. In concert with them, and under | of Mallus, the head of the grammatical school at 
cover of his command, he.deluded the garrison, by | Pergamus, were the most eminent grammarians of ~ 
>a statement of terms concluded with Sparta, into | that period; but Aristarchus surpassed them all in 
Surrender, and thus gained the place for the enemy. | knowledge and critical skill. His whole life was 
. (1b. 98.) He afterwards, it appears, came into the | devoted to grammatical and critical pursuits, with 
hands of the Athenians, and was with Alexicles | the view to explain and constitute correct texts of 
-o brought to trial and punished with death, not later | the ancient poets of Greece, such as Homer, Pindar, 
Coico than 406, (Xen. Hell. i. 7. § 28; Lyeurg. c. Leocr, | Archilochus, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Aristophanes, 
--p. 164; Thirlwall, iv. pp. 67 and 73.) [A. H. C.J | Ion, and others. His grammatical studies embraced 
2. There was an Athenian of the name of | everything, which the term in its widest sensethen 
-o u; Aristarchus (apparently a different person from the | comprised, and he together with his great contem- 
- oligarchical leader of that name), a conversation | poraries are regarded as the first who established 
_ between whom, and Socrates is recorded by Xeno- | fixed principles of grammar, though’ Aristarchus 
| himself is often called the prince of grammarians 


Soo phon. (Mem ii T): ce | himsel | 
oooi 3. A Lacedaemonian, who in B. c. 400 was |d xopupatos tay ypapparicdy, or Ó ypauuarucim 


(RoR o> ARISTARCHUS =, 0 
~ whereas its real value is less than a right angle by 
about half a minute only ; and hence he infers that- 
‘the distance of the sun is between eighteen and. 
. twenty times greater than that of the moon, where- 
as the true ratio is about twenty times as great, the 
distances being to one another nearly as 400 to 1. 


The ratio of the true diameters of the sun and 


` moon would follow immediately from that of their 
distances, if their apparent (angular) diameters | 
-were known, Aristarchus assumes that their ap- | 


“> parent diameters are equal, which is nearly true; 
_ but estimates their common value at two degrees, 
which is nearly four times too great. The theory 
of parallax was as yet unknown, and hence, in 
order to compare the diameter of the earth with 


the magnitudes „already mentioned, he compares 
the diameter of the moon with. that of the earth’s. 


>- shadow in its neighbourhood, and assumes the 
latter to be twice as great as the former. (Its 


mean value is about 84"). Of course all the nume- : 


rical results deduced from these assumptions are, 


like the one first mentioned, very erroneous. . The 


geometrical processes employed shew that nothing 
like trigonometry was known. No attempt is 
. made to assign the absolute values of the magni- 
tudes whose ratios are investigated; in fact, this 
could not be done without an actual measurement 
of the earth—-an operation which seems to have 


`- been first attempted on scientific principles in the | 
next generation, [ERAtTostHENES.] Aristarchus 
does not explain his method of determining the 


apparent diameters of the sun and of the earth’s 


_» shadow ; but the latter must have been deduced 
from, observations of lunar eclipses, and the former 
“May probably have been observed by means of the | 
“os skaphium by a method described by Macrobius. . 
<. (Somn. Seip. i. 20.) This instrument is said to | 
.-. have been invented by Aristarchus (Vitruv. ix. 9): 
it consisted of an improved gnomon [ANAXIMAN- | 


.. DER], the shadow being received not upon a hori- 
zontal plane, but upon a concaye hemispherical 
_ surface having the extremity of the style at its 


centre, sò that angles might be measured directly 


by arcs instead of by their tangents. The gross 
error in the value attributed to the sun’s apparent 
diameter is remarkable; it appears, however, that 
=. Aristarchus must afterwards have adopted a much 
more correct estimate, since Archimedes in the 
yauuirns (Wallis, Op. vol. iii. p. 515) refers to a 
treatise in which he made it only half a degree, 


Pappus, whose commentary on the book- mept peye. 


bav, &c. is extant, does not notice this emendation, 
whence it has been conjectured, that the other 
works of Aristarchus did not exist in his time, 
having perhaps. perished with the Alexandrian 
library. | pe Fs 


It has been the common opinion, at least in mo- 


= dern times, that Aristarchus agreed with Philolaus | 
. and other astronomers of the Pythagorean school | 
In considering the sun to be fixed, and attributing 
“a motion to the earth. Plutarch (de fue. in orb. lun, | 
_. p+ 922) says, that Cleanthes thought that Aristar- | 
- ehus ought to be accused of impiety for supposing | 
< (éworiWéuevos), that the heavens were at rest, and. 
. that the earth moved in an oblique circle, and also. o 
about its own axis (the true reading is evidently | borean. According to a tradition, which Herodos:  ~ 
tus (iv. 15) heard: at Metapontum, in southern ~~ 
Italy, he re-appeared there among the living 340 
years after his death, and according to this tradi = 
tion Aristeas would belong to the eighth or ninth 
| century before. the Christian era; and there are. 


Kaedvéns gero deiv *Aplotapyov, x. T: A.) and 


s _ Archimedes, in the payulrys (/.¢.), refers to the 


and Gruber’s Eneyclapidic.) 


 ARISTARETE, a painter, the daughter and 
pupil of Nearchus, was celebrated for her picture 
of Aesculapius. (Plin. xxxv. 40. § 48.) 
< ARYSTEAS (Apwréas), of Proconnesus, a son 


_ Diogenes Laërtius, in his list of the works of Cle- 
 anthes mentions one mpos ’Apiorapyov. (See also 4 
Sext. Empir. adv. Math. p. 410, ¢.; Stobaeus, i. 26.) 


~ ARISTEAS, 


treatise wept weyeOe@y contains not a word upon the 
subject, nor does Ptolemy allude to it when he 
‘maintains the immobility of the earth. It seems 
therefore probable, that Aristarchus adopted it ra- 


ther as a Aypothesis for particular purposes than as 
a statement of the actual system of the universe. 
‘In fact, Plutarch, in another place (Plat, Quaest. 


p. 1006) expressly says, that Aristarchus taught it 
only hypothetically. On this question, see Schau- 
bach. (Gesch. d. Grieche Astronomie, p. 468, &c.) 
It appears from the passage in the pauulrns allud- 
ed to above, that Aristarchus had much juster 
views than his predecessors concerning the extent 
of the universe. He maintained, namely, that the 
sphere of the fixed stars was so large, that it bore 


to the orbit of the earth the relation of a sphere to: 


its centre. What he meant by the expression, is 
not clear: it may be interpreted as an anticipation 


of modern discoveries, but in this sense it could. 


express only a conjecture which the observations 


of the age were not accurate enough either to con- 
firm or refute—a remark which is equally applica- 


ble to the theory of the earth’s motion. Whatever 
may be the truth on these points, it is probable 
that even the opinion, that the sun was nearly 
twenty times as distant as the moon, indicates a 
great step in advance of the popular doctrines. 
Censorinus (de Die Natali, c. 18) attributes to 


Aristarchus the invention of the magnus annus of 


2484 years. 


A Latin translation of the treatise rep! ueyeOGvy 
was published by Geor. Valla, Venet. 1498, and 
another by Commandine, Pisauri, 1572. The = — 
Greek text, with a Latin translation and the com- ` 
mentary of Pappus, was edited by Wallis, Oxon, 


1688, and reprinted in vol. iii, of his works, 
of the text, Paris, 1810. Hist 
LAstronomie Ancienne, liv. i. chap. 5 and 9; La- 
place, Syst. du Monde, p. 381; Schaubach in Ersch, 

ARISTARCHUS (‘Aplorapxos) of TEGEA, a 


Euripides, and flourished about 454 B.c, He. 
lived to the age of a hundred. Out of seventy 


| tragedies which he exhibited, only two obtained — 
the prize. | 


(Suidas, s. v.; Euseb. Chron. Armen.) 
Nothing remains of his works, except a few lines. 
(Stobaeus, Tit. 63. § 9, tit, 120. § 2; Athen. 
xiii. p. 612, f.), and the titles of three of his plays, 


namely, the *Acxaymds, which he is said to have 


written and named. after the god in gratitude for 


his recovery from illness (Suidas), the "AxiAAeds, — 


which Ennius translated into Latin (Festus, s, v. 
prolato acre), and the Tdvrados, (Stobaeus, ii, 


[P. 5.} 


[P.S] 


of Caystrobius or Demochares, was an epic poet, 
who flourished, according to Suidas, about the 


| time of Croesus and Cyrus. The accounts,of his 
Ife areas fabulous as those abont Abaris the Hyper- |. 


same theory. (SroriGeran yap, Ke T, A.) But the 


SE ec cnn te oy een Smo een inane wat Lancia ee RIE S T Se Aa 


There is also a French translation, and an edition. 
(Delambre, Mist. de 


[W.E D] 


tragic poet at Athens, was contemporary with | 


l 
Bo 


er of Homer. oe xiv. p. 639.) Inthe account of 


who rose after his death, and whose soul could 


the favourite and inspired bard of Apollo (Qor 


epic poem, in three books, called rd ’Apipchorrera, in 
- seen or pretended to have seen. This work, which 
was unquestionably full of marvellous stories, was 


nevertheless looked upon as a source of historical and 
| geographical information, and some writers reckoned 


21, xiii. p. 589) seems to judge too harshly of 


o vii 686, &c.). The existence of the poem is thus 
-attested beyond all doubt ; but the ancients them- 
selves denied to Aristeas the _authorship of it. 
(Dionys. Hal. Jud. de Thucyd. 23.) It seems to 
have fallen into oblivion at an early period. Sui- 
of which, however, nothing is known. (Vossius, 


‘Gesch. der Episeh, Dichtk. pp. 472—478.) {L: 5.] 


§ 28, vi. § 20.) 
games in wrestling and the paneratium on the 


Olympia, p. 249.) 


Philadelphus, and was distinguished for his mili- 


his newly founded library at Alexandria (B. c. 


Jerusalem. They earried presents to the temple, 
nuine copy of the Pentateuch, and a- body of 


translate it into Greek, On their arrival- 
: Egypt, ‘the elders were ‘received with great distinc- | a 
“tion by Ptolemy, and were lodged in a house in |, 
the island of Pharos, where, in. the space of 
seventy-two days, they completed a Greek version 
tee of ‘the Pentateuch, which was. ae from th 


| “ARISTEAS. a eee ee A ARISTEIDES, | Ee ggg 
thor traditions which place him 1 before the time of | 


number of the translators, kard rods é6Boushtcovra 


“Homer, or describe him as a contemporary and teach- | 
‘ed to the Greek version of the whole of the Old 
Testament, when it had been completed under the 
auspices, of the Ptolemies,. The above account is 
given in a Greek work which professes to be a 
letter from Aristeas to his brother Philocrates, but. | 
which is generally admitted by the best critics to 
be spurious. It is probably the fabrication of an 
Alexandrian Jew shortly before the Christian 
aera. The fact seems to be, that the version of the 
Pentateuch: was made in the.reign of Ptolemy 
Soter, between the years 298 and 285 x. c, for the 
„Jews who had been brought into Egypt by that. 
king in 320 s.c. It may have obtained its name | 
from its being. adopted by the Sanhedrim (or: 
council of seventy) of the Alexandrian Jews. The 
other books of the Septuagint version were trans- 
lated by different persons and at various times. 
The letter ascribed to Aristeas was first printed ` 
in Greek and Latin, by Simon Schard, Basil. 1561, 
8vo., and reprinted at Oxford, 1692, 8vo.; the on 
beat. edition is in Gallandi Biblioth. Patr. i, peo 
771. (Fabric. Bib. Graec, iii. 660.) 
The story about Aristeas and the seventy inter- | 
preters is told, chiefly on the authority of the let- 
ter but differing from it in some points, by Aristo- . 
bulus, a Jewish philosopher (ap. Euseb. Praen. 
| Hoan, xiii. 12), Philo Judaeus (Vit. Mos. 2), Jo~ 
sephus (Ani. Jud. xii. 2), Justin Martyr (Cohort. 
ad Grace. p. 13, Apol. p. 72, Dial. cum Tryph. pe 


Herodotus (iv. 13—16), Tzetzes (Chil. ii. 724, | 
&c.) and Suidas (s. v.), Aristeas was a magician, . 


leave and re-enter its body according to its plea- 
sure. He was, like Abaris, connected with the 
worship of Apollo, which he was said to have in- 
troduced at Metapontum. Herodotus calls him 


Gdrauwros), He is said to have travelled through 
the countries north and east of the Euxine, and to 
have visited the countries of the Issedones, Ari- 
maspae, Cimmerii, Hyperborei, and other mythical 
nations, and after his return to have written an 


which he seems to have described all that he had 


Aristeas among the logographers. But it was 
nevertheless a poetical production, and Strabo (i. p 


him, when he calls him an &vùp yons ef Tis ANOS. 
The poem “ Arimaspeia” i is frequently mentioned 
by the ancients (Paus. i. 24. § 6, v. 7. § 9; Pob 
lux, ix. 5; Gellius, ix. 4; Plin. H. N: vii 2), 
and thirteen hexameter verses of it are preserved 
in Longinus (De Sublim. x. 4) and Tzetzes (Chil. 


Alexandrinus (Strom. i, p. 250), Tertullian 
(Apolog. 18), Eusebius (Pracp. Evan, viii, 1), 
Athanasius (Synop. S. Scrip. ii. p. 156), Cyril of 
Jerusalem (Cutech. pp. 36, 37), Epiphanius (De _ 
Mens. et Pond. 3), Jerome (Praef. in Pentateuch ; 
Quaest. in Genes. Prooem.), Augustine (De Civ. 
Dei, xviii. 42, 43), Chrysostom (Adv. Jud. i. p.. 


das also mentions a theogony of Aristeas, in prose, 
De Hist. Graec. p. 10, &e. ed. Westermann; Bode, 


Theodoret. (Praef. in Psalm.) =- EP. S.I 


ARISTEAS (Aplereas), 1. Son of Adei- : 
ARI/STEAS and PAPIAS, sculptors, of Aphro- 


meee [ARISTEUS. | 

2. Of Chios, a distinguished officer in the re- , 
treat of the Ten Thousand. (Xen. Anab. iv. 1. | in dark grey marble which were found at Hadrian’s 
<8. Of Stratonice, was the vietor at the Olympic 
ame day, OL 191. _ (Paus. v. 21. § 5; Krause, the statues, which is good, ‘and. from the place 
where they were discovered, Winckelmann: sup- 
| poses that they were made in the reign of Hadrian. ` 


4. An Argive, who invited Pyrrhus to Argos, 
Other statues of centaurs have. been discovered, 


B. c. 272, as his rival Aristippus was supported. by 
Antigonus Gonatas. (Plut. Pyrrh. 30.) 

BA grammarian, referred to by Varro. (LL. 
x. 75, ed. Müller.) | 

ARI/STEAS or ARISTAEUS, a Cyprian by 
nation, was a high ‘officer at the court of Ptolemy 


have inferred that the latter are only copies. The 
two centaurs are fully described by Winckelmann ° 
(Werke, vi. 282, with Meyer's note} vii. 247), and 
figured by Cavacoppi (Raccolta di ‘Statue, i i, tav. 27, 
28) and Foggini (Mas. Capit. tav. 13, 14. Y- [P;S1 

ARISTEIDES( "Apiorl5ys).. ‘1. Son of Lysima- : 
chus, the Athenian statesman and general, makes his. 
first certain appearance in history as archon. epony~ 
mus of the year 489 B. c. (Mar. Par. 50.) Erom 
Herodotus we hear of. him as the best and justest 
of his countrymen ; as ostracised and at enmity 
with Themistocles ; of his generosity and bravery =.. 
| in some d detail (vii. 19, 82 and 95) 5i i; 


tary talents. Ptolemy being anxious to add to 


273) a copy of the Jewish law, sent Aristeas and 
Andreas, the commander of his body-guard, to- 


and obtained from the high-priest, Eleazar, a ge- 


seventy elders, six from each ‘tribe, who could i 
in i 


pe him o once as bo-ambassador to Spo “ov 


| (the Septuagint), and the same name was extend- 


297), Irenaeus (Adv. Haer. iii. 25), Clemens ee 


443), Hilary of Poitiers (Jn Psalm. 2), and ae 


-disium in Cyprus, made the two statues of centaurs © : a 
villa at Tivoli in 1746, and are now in the Capito- = 


‘linemuseum. They bear the inscription APICTEAC ` 
| KAI TIATIAC A@POAICIEIC. From the style of 


very much like those of Aristeas and Papias, but > i z 
of better workmanship, from which ; some writers |» 


ca =e “of a Ga 28.) Tedde. ~ 


aa larly famous for it, not only at home, but through 


derived from various sources,” good and bad. 


way from Aegina with news of the Persian move- 


->T thenes, Idomeneus, Demetrius Phalereus, who | 
wrote an *Apirreldys (Diog. Laért. v. 80, 81), 


ggg Se GNRYBTRIDES 0 O0 7 oo ARISTEIDES, 
-js the example of the virtue, so rare among states- | to Athens, Aristeides seems to have acted in cheerful 
men, of justice, and is said “to have become singu- | concert with Themistocles, as directing the restor-_ 
| vation of the city (Heracl. Pont. 1); as his colleague 


“the whole of Greece.” (p. 526, a. b.) In Demos- 
thenes he is styled the assessor of the ddpos (e. 

Aristocr. pp. 689, 690), and in Aeschines he has the 
title of “the Just.” (o. Zim. p. 4.1. 23, c. Cies. pp. 79. . 

1, 88, 90, 11.18, 20, ed. Steph.) Added to this, and by 
it to be corrected, we have, comprehending the sketch 
by Cornelius Nepos, Plutarch’s detailed biography, 


walls ; as proposing, in accordance with his policy, 
perhaps also in consequence of changes in property 
produced by the war, the measure which threw 
open the archonship and areiopagus to all citizens 
alike. In 477, as joint-commander of the Athenian 
contingent under Pausanias, by his own conduct 
and that of his. colleague and disciple, Cimon, he 
had the glory of obtaining for Athens the command 
of the maritime confederacy: and to him was by 
general consent entrusted the task of drawing up 
its laws and fixing its assessments. This first 
pdpos of 460 talents, paid into a common treasury 
at Delos, bore his name, and was regarded by the 
allies in after times, as marking their Saturnian 
age. It is, unless the change in the constitution 
followed it, his last recorded act. He lived, Theo- 
phrastus related, to see the treasury removed to 
Athens, and declared it (for the bearing of the 
words see Thirlwall’s Greece, iii. p. 47) a measure 
unjust and expedient. During most of this period 
he was, we may suppose, as Cimon’s coadjutor at 
home, the chief political leader of Athens. He 
died, according to some, in Pontus, more probably, 
however, at home, certainly after 471, the year of 
the ostracism of Themistocles, and very likely, as 
Nepos states, in 468. (See Clinton, J. M. in the 
years 469, 468.) ) ae Ti 


His family, we are told, was ancient and noble 
-(Callias the torch-bearer was his cousin); he was 
the political disciple of Cleisthenes (Plut. 2, An. 
` Seni, p. 790), and partly on that account, partly 
from personal character, opposed from the first to 
 Themistocles. They fought together, Aristeides 

as the commander of his tribe, in the Athenian 

centre at Marathon; and when Miltiades hurried 
from the field to protect the city, he was left in 
charge of the spoil. Next year, 489, perhaps in 
consequence, he was archon. In 483 or 482 (ac- 
cording to Nepos, three years earlier) he suffered 
ostracism, whether from the enmities, merely, which 
he had incurred by his scrupulous honesty and 
rigid opposition to corruption, or in. connexion, 
further, with the triumph of the maritime and | 

- democratic policy of his rival. He wrote, it is 

paid, his own name on the sherd, at the request of 

an ignorant countryman, who knew him not, but 

> took it ill that any citizen should be called just 
‘beyond his neighbours... The sentence seems to 

~~ have still been in force in 480 (Herod. viii. 79 ; 
Dem. ¢, Aristog. ii. p: 802.1. 16), when he made his 


rum, as erected to him at the public expense. That 
he did not leave enough behind him to pay for his 
funeral, is perhaps a piece of rhetoric. We may 
believe, however, that his daughters were portioned 
by the state, as it appears certain (Plut. 27; comp. . 
Dem. e. Lept, 491. 25), that his son Lysimachus — 
received lands and money by a decree of Alcibiades; 
cand that assistance was given to his grand-daughter, 
and even to remote descendants, in the time of 
Demetrius Phalereus. He mmst, so far as we 
know, have been in 489, as archon eponymus, 
among the pentacosiomedimni: the wars may have 
destroyed his property ; we can hardly question | 
| the story from Aeschines, the disciple of Socrates, 
that when his poverty was made a reproach in a 
court. of justice to Callias, his cousin, he bore wit- 
ness that he had received and declined offers of 
his assistance ; that he died poor is certain. . This 
of itself would prove him possessed of an honesty 
rare in those times; and in the higher points of | 
integrity, though Theophrastus said, and it may 
be true, that he at times sacrificed it to his coun- 
: try’s Interest, no case whatever can be adduced in — 
Herod. ix. 71); finally, with better reason, the | proof, and he certainly displays a sense, very un- 

consecration of Plataea and establishment of the | usual, of the duties of nation to nation. e: 
- Eleutheria, or Feast of Freedom. On the return | | 


ments for Themistocles at Salamis, and called on 
him to be reconciled. ` In the battle itself he did 
. good service by dislodging the enemy, with a band 
raised and armed by himself, from the islet of 
 -Psyttaleia. In 479 he was strategus, the chief, it 

would seem, but not the sole (Plut. Arist. 11, but 
comp. 16 and 20, and Herod. ix.), and to him no 
doubt belongsmuch of the glory due to the conduct 
of the Athenians, in war and policy, during this, the 
most perilous year of the contest. Their replies 
to the proffers of Persia and the fears of Sparta 
Plutarch ascribes to him expressly, and seems to 
speak of an extant wWidicua "ApirreiSov embra- 
- cing them. (c. 16.) So, too, their treatment. of the 
claims of Tegea, and the arrangements of Pausanias 
‘with regard to their post in battle. He gives him 
further the suppression of a Persian plot among 
the aristocratical Athenians, and the settlement of 
a quarrel for the porera by conceding them to 
Plataea (comp. however on this second point 


- 2, Son of Lysimachus, grandson of the pre- 
-ceding, is in Plato’s Laches represented as brought 


<o% Plutarch in his Aristeides refers to the autho-. 
_. ty of Herodotus, Aeschines the Socratic, Callis- | the Theaetetus Socrates speaks of him as one 
of those who made rapid progress while in, his 
rote. i él BO, society, but, after leaving him prematurely, lost all 
. Ariston Chius, Panaetius, and Craterus: he had | he had gained; an account. which is unskilfully 
-also before him here, probably, as in his Themis- | expanded and put in the mouth of the young man | 
_ tocles (see ¢. 27), the standard historian, Ephorus, | himself by the author of the Theages. That of > 
Charon Lampsacenus, a contemporary writer (504 | the Theaetetus in the main we may take to be trues ~ 
- to 464, B. ¢,), and Stesimbrotus Thasius, Deinon, | (Plat. ZLaches, p. 179, a, &e. 3 Cheact. p. 151, az 
-Heracleides Ponticus, and Neanthes ; perhaps also | Theay.p.13l,a.) = (ss [A BCL] 
the Atthides of Hellanicus and Philochorus, and | 3. Son of Archippus, an Athenian com- 


oe the Chia of Jon. es 2 mander of the ships sent to-collect money from — ie 


‘in the embassy to Sparta, that secured for it its 


A tomb was shewn in Plutarch’s time at Phale- 


by his father to Socrates as a future pupil. In 


ne  ARISTEIDES. a ee = “ARISTEIDES, ey 
-the Greek’ states in BC. 425 and 424, Tor ts statues. (Liban. Epist. 1551) One of these re- 
iv. fae 75.) : -| presenting the rhetorician in a sitting attitude, was _ 
4, An Klean, conquered in the ane race ak discovered in the 16th century, and is at present | 
the Olympic, in the Diaulos at the Pythian, and 


in ‘the boys’. horse-race at the Nemean games. contains an inscription to his honour. (Visconti, 
(Pans. vi. 16..§ 3.) 


: | Iconograph. Grecq. i. plate xxxi. p. 373, &e.; Bar- 

-ARISTE'IDES, P. AELIUS (Apiorel8ys), | toli, Dissert. Sul, Museo . Veronese, Verona, 1745, 
surnamed THEODORUS, one of the most cele- | 4to.) — 
brated Greek rhetoricians. of the second century The works of Andador extant are, ‘fifty-five. 
after Christ, was the son of Eudaemon, a priest of 


orations and declamations (including those which . 
Zeus, and born at Adriani in Mysia, according to | were discovered by Morelli and Mai), and two. 
some in A. D. 129, and according to others in A. D. 


treatises on rhetorical subjects of little value, viz. 
117.. He shewed extraordinary talents even in 


ep) moriro Adyou Kal meph cperods Adyou. 
his early youth, and devoted himself with an al- | Some of his orations are eniogies on the power. of 
most unparalleled zeal to the study of rhetoric, | certain divinities, others are panegyrics on towns, : 
which appeared to him the worthiest occupation of | 
aman, and along with it he cultivated poetry as 
an amusement. “Besides the rhetorician Herodes 
` Atticus, whom he heard at Athens, he also received 
instructions from Aristocles at Pergamus, from 
Polemon at Smyrna, and from the grammarian 
Alexander of Cottyaeum, (Philostr. Vit. Soph. ii. 93 
Suidas, s. v. ’Apioretins; Aristeid. Orat, fun. in 
Alex. p. 80, ed. Jebb.) After being sufficiently 
prepared for his profession, he travelled for some 
time, and visited various places in Asia, Africa, 
especially Egypt, Greece, and Italy. The fame of 
his talents and acquirements, which preceded him 
everywhere, was so great, that monuments were 
erected to his honour in several towns which he 
had honoured with his presence. (Aristeid. Orat. 
 Aegypt. ii. p. 831, &e.; Philostr. Vit. Soph. ii. 9. 
§ 1.) Shortly before his return, and while yet in 
Italy, he was attacked by an illness which lasted 
- for thirteen years. He had from his childhood been 
_ ofa very weakly constitution, but neither this nor 
_ his protracted illness prevented his prosecuting his 
studies, for he was well at intervals; and in his 
“Sermones Sacri” (iepol Adyor, a sort of diary of 
his illness and his recovery), he relates that he was 
frequently encouraged by visions in his dreams to 
cultivate rhetoric to the exclusion of all other 
studies. During this period and afterwards, he 
resided at Smyrna, whither he had gone on ac- 
count of its baths, but he made occasional excur- 
sions into the country, to Pergamus, Phocaea, and 
other towns. (Serm, Saer. ii. p: 304, iv. p. 324, 
o &e.) He had great influence with the emperor M. 
Aurelius, whose acquaintance he had formed in 
Jonia, and when in a, p. 178, Smyrna was to a 
great extent destroyed by an earthquake, Aris- 
teides represented the deplorable condition of the 
city and its inhabitants in such vivid colours to 
the emperor that he was moved to tears, and gene- 
` rously assisted the Smyrnaeans in rebuilding their 
town. The: Smyrnaeans shewed their gratitude 
to Aristeides by erecting to him a brazen statue in 
their agora, and by calling him the founder of their | 
town. . ‘(Philostr. Vit. Soph, iie 9. § 2; Aristeid. 
- Epist. ad M. Aurel. et Commod. i. p. 512.) Va- 
rious other honours and. distinctions were offered 
to him at Smyrna, but he refused them, and accept- 
ed only the office of priest of Asclepius, which he 
held until his death, about a. D. 180, according to. 
some, at the age of 60, and according to others. of 
70. The circumstance of his living for so many | 
years at Smyrna, and enjoying such great honours: 
there, is probably the reason that in an epigram |} 
o still extant (Anthol. Planud. p . 876) he is regard: 
ed as a native. of Smyrna. The memory of Aris 
teides. was honoured i in several ancient’ towns Ee 


Isocrates. Others again treat on subjects con- 
nected with oats and eloquence. The six 
orations called fepol Adyon which were mentioned 
above, have attracted considerable attention in 
modern times, on account of the various stories 
they contain respecting the cures of the sick in 
‘temples, and on account of the apparent resem- 
blance between these cures and those said to be : 
effected by Mesmerism. (Thorlacius, Opuscul. ii, 
p. 129, &c.) <A list of the orations extant 
as well as of the lost works of Aristeides, is given 


completely by Westermann, (Gesch. der Grieche 
Beredisamk. p. 321, &c.) Aristeides as an orator.” 
is much superior to the majority of rhetoricians in 
his time, whose great and only ambition was to — 
shine and make a momentary impression by ex- 
tempore speeches, and a brilliant and dazzling 
‘style. Aristeides, with whom thought was of far 


peared, expressed the difference between himself - 
and. the other rhetoricians, at his first interview ae 
with the emperor, M. Aurelius, by saying, owk 
èguév TOV epovyTov, GAAG TAV dxpiSovyr aay, F 
(Philostr. Fit. Soph, ii. 9. § 23 Sopat. Proleg. in: 


ment for his mind in the study of the ancients. 
In his panegyric orations, however, he often, CU 
deavours to display as much brilliancy of sty leas 
he can. On the whole his style is brief and con- 
cise, but too frequently deficient in ease and clear- 
ness. His sentiments are often trivial and spun 
out to an intolerable length, which: leaves the 
reader nothing to think upon for himself, His. 
orations remind us of a man who is fond of hear- > 
ing himself talk. Notwithstanding these defects, 
however, Aristeides is still unsurpassed by any of 
his contemporaries. His admirers compared him 
to Demosthenes, and even Aristeides did not > 
think himself much inferior, This vanity and sel- 
sufficiency made him enemies “and opponents, 
| among whom are mentioned. Palladius (Liban. 
Epist. 546), Sergius, and Porphyrius. (Suid. s.vv.) 
But the number of his’ admirers was far greater, 
and. several learned grammarians wrote. commen- 
taties on his orations. Besides Athanasius, Me- ` 
nander, and others, whose works are lost, we must 
“mention especially: Sopater of Apamea, who is pro- 
bably the author of the Greek Prolegomena to the 
“Aristeides, and also of some among the- 
Aristeides, which. have been published by * 
; (Scholia. in Aristidis Oi Franki 


‘in the Vatican. museum. The museum of Verona © 


‘such as Smyrna, Cizycus, Rome; one among them — 
is a Panathenaicus, and an imitation of that of 


in Fabricius (Bibl. Gr. vi. p. 15, &e.), and more 


greater importance than the form in which it ap- 


Aristid. p. 738, ed. Dind.) “He despised the silly 
puns, the shallow witticisms and insignificant or- 
naments of his contemporaries, and sought nourish- 


age 


ford, 1722, 


" ARISTEIDE ES. 


| eae o and by Dindorf (roi iil, of his edition 
= of-Aristeides}, and which contain a great many 
things of importance for mythology, history, and 


„antiquities. They also contain numerous fragments 


of works now lost. The greater part of these 


<- Scholia are probably compilations from the com- 
-< mentaries of Arethas, Metrophanes, and other 


grammarians. Respecting the life of Aristeides, 
compare J. Masson, Collectanea Historica Aristidis 
aevum et viam  spectuntia, ordine chronologico. 
digesta, in the edition of Jebb, and reprinted in 
that of Dindorf. The first edition of the orations 
of Aristeides (53 in number) is that of Florence, 
1517, fol. In 1566 W. Canter published at Basel 
‘a Latin translation, in which many passages were 
skilfully corrected. This translation, together with 
the Greek text, was re-edited by P. Stephens, 
1604, in 8 vols. 8vo. A better edition, with some 
of the Greek Scholia, is that of Samuel Jebb, Ox- 
2 vols, 4to. Many corrections of the 
text of this edition are contained in Reiske’s 
_ Animadversiones in Auct. Grace. vol, lil. Morelli 
published in 1761 the oration xpos Aewrivyy Urep 
_ dredelas, which he had discovered ina Venetian | 
MS. It was afterwards edited again by F. A. 
Wolf, in his edition of Demosthenes’ oration 
against Leptines (Halle, ]789), and by Grauert in 
his Declamationes Leptineae. (Bonn, 1827, 8vo.) 
This edition of Grauert contains also an oration | 
~ apòs Anuocbévn repi adredclas, which had been 
discovered by A. Mai, and published in his Nova 
< Collect. Script. Vet. vol. ic p. 3. A complete edi- 
tion of all the works of Aristeides, which gives a 


`: correct text and all the Scholia, was published by 


© W. Dindorf, Leipzig g, 1829, 3 vols. 8yo.  [L. S.J 
a ARISTEIDES, A RTISTS. 1. Of Thebes, was one 
of the most celebrated Greek painters. His father 
was Aristodemus, his teachers were Euxenidas and 
‘his brother Nicomachus. (Plin. xxxv. 36. $$ 7, 22.) 
~~ He was a somewhat older contemporary of Apelles 
: (Plin. xxxv. 36. § 19), and flourished about 360- 

- 330-8, o. The point in which he most excelled is 
; thus described by Pliny (2.¢.): “Is omnium primus 
» animum pinxit et sensus hominum expressit, quae 
vocant Graeci #09, item perturbationes,” that is, 
_ he depicted the feelings, expressions, and passions 
which may be observed in’ common life. One of 
his finest pictures was that of a babe approaching 
the breast of its mother, who was mortally wound- 
ed, and whose fear could be plainly seen lest the 
child should suck blood instead of milk. (Anthol. 
Graec: ii. p. 251, J acobs.) Fuseli (Zect. 1) has 
shewn how admirably in this pieture the artist 
drew the line between pity and disgust. Alexander 
admired the picture so much, that he removed it to 


Pella. Another of his pictures was a suppliant, | 


whose voice you seemed almost to hear, Several 

other pictures of his are mentioned, by Pliny (Le), 
and among them an Iris (ib. 40. § 41), which, 
though. unfinished, excited the patent admiration. 
OAs examples of the high price set upon his works, 


ture for Maan, tyrant of Elatea, representing a 


T battle with the Persians, and containing a hundred 
- figures, for each of which Aristeides received ten 


< minae; and that. long after his death, Attalus, king 
of Pergamus, gave a hundred talents for one of his 


pictures. (Jb. and vii. 39.) In another passage 


(xxxv. 8) Pliny tells us, that when Mummius was. 


‘selling the spoils of Greece, Attalus bought a pic- 


pe ture of £ Bedha ace Ae Ko 600, 0005 Aen] 


which was exposed to public view at Rofe. 


— 


oe 7 the least. 
-Pliny (gb. 36. $ 19) tells us, t that he painted a pic- |. 
: bara of Sulla, and it seems to have be- 


-as applied to works of fiction. 


- ARISTEIDES. 


‘but that Minnie, having ‘thus discovered the 


value of the picture, refused to sell it to Attalus, 

and took it to Rome, where it was placed in the 
temple of Ceres, and was the first foreign painting 
The 
commentators are in doubt whether these two pas- ` 
sages refer to the same picture. 


He was 


tion of encaustic painting in wax (Dict. of Ant. s.v. 
Painting, pp. 685, 686) was ascribed to Aristeides, 
and its perfection to Praxiteles; but Pliny ob- | 
serves, that there were extant enc: austic pictures of 
Polygnotus, Nicanor, and Arcesilaus, (xxxv. 39.) 

Aristeides left two sons, Nicerus and Ariston, 
to whom he taught his art. T Aniston ; Nicurus, ] 

Another Aristeides is mentioned as his disciple. 
(Plin. xxxv. 36. $23.) The words of Pliny, which 
are at first sight somewh at obscure, are rightly ex- 
plained. in the following table by Sillig. ee 
Art, s.v. Antorides. ) 


-= Aristeides of Thebes. 


Aristeides, 
disciple. 


Niceros, 
son. 


Ariston, 
son. 


| 


Antorides and Euphranor, 
disciples, 


2, A sculptor, who was celebrated for his statues of | 
four-horsed and two-horsed chariots, Since he was 
the disziple of Polycletus, he must ee flourished 
about 388 B. c- (Plin. xxxiv. 19. § 12.) Perhaps _ 
he was the same person as the “Aristeides. who | 
made some Improvements in the goals of the Olym- 
pic stadium. (Paus. vi. 20. $ 7; Bockh, Corp. Ju- 
scrip. i. p- 39.) Pee 

ARISTEIDES, of Aruans, one of the earliest. 
Christian apologetic Writers, was at first a philoso- 
pher, and continued such after he became a Chris- 
tian. He is described by Jerome as a most elo- 
quent man, His apology for Christianity, which 
he presented to the. Emperor Hadrian about 123. 
or 126 a. D, was imbued with the principles. of 
the Greek philosophy. It is said that the apology 


of Justin, who was also a philosopher, was, to a. 
‘great extent, an imitation of that of Aristeides. 


The work of Aristeides i is entirely lost. (Euseb, 


_ Hist. Eccles. iv. 3, Chron. Armen., Hieron. de Vir. 


Ilust; 20; Epist. ad Magn. Orat, 84, p. 327.) [P.S.] 

ARISTEIDE S, the author of a work entitled | 
MILESIACA. (Minoan or Miànoiakol Adyar), 
which was probably a romance, haying Miletus for — 
its scene. Jt was written in prose, and was of a 
licentious character. It extended to six books at 
(Harpocrat. s. v. Sepunorijs.) It was 
translated into Latin by L. Cornelius Sisenna, a 


oo popular with the Romans. _ (Plat. Crass. 
; Ovid. Frisi. ii. 413, 414, 443, 444; Lucian, 


oe DE Aristeides i is reckoned as the’ inventor. a 
of the Greck : romance, and the title of his work is © 


supposed to have given rise to the term Milesian, — 
Some writers think - 
that his work was imitated by Appuleius in his 


Metamorplores and by. Lucian i in i his Lacie 


(See also Strab. | 

vill. p. 881.) Aristeides was celebrated for his 
“pictures of courtezans, and hence he was called 
nopvoypagos. (Athen. xiii. p. 567, b.) 
somewhat harsh in his colouring., (Plin. xxxv. 36, 
) § 19.) According to some authorities, the inven- 


he found himself cut off, but by a bold course made 


[2 ARISTREBE oe 


conjecture that he was a native of Miletus. 


‘Kvidov was also the same person. (Schol. Pind. 
Pyth tit, 14.) 8 Ro ibs Ded 


ARISTEIDES QUINTILIA‘NUS (‘Apiorel- 


dys KoivriAsavés), the author of a treatise in three. 


books on. music (Tep) Movorrys). Nothing is 


known of his history, nor is he mentioned by any 
ancient writer. But he must have lived after 


Cicero, whom he quotes (p. 70), and before Marti- 
anus Capella, who has made use of this treatise in 


his work De Nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii, lib. 9. 


It seems probable also that he must be placed be- 
fore Ptolemy, since. he does not mention the dif- 


“ference between that writer and his predecessors 


with respect to the number of the modes, (Aristox- 
enus reckoned 13, his followers 15, but Ptolemy 
only 7. See Aristeid. pp. 22, 23; Ptol. Harm. ii. 9.) 

The work of Aristeides is perhaps the most 


valuable of all the ancient musical treatises. It 


embraces, besides the theory of music (épyoviy) in 


_ the modern sense, the whole range of subjects com- 


prehended under movowń, which latter science 
contemplated not merely the regulation of sounds, 


but the harmonious disposition of everything in 
nature. 
_ Ahythm ; the former subject being considered under 

the usual heads of Sounds, Intervals, Systems, 
- Genera, Modes, Transition, and Composition (ue- 
Aoroa). The second, of the moral effects and 

educational powers of music ; and the third of the 


The first book treats of Harmonies and 


numerical ratios which define musical intervals, 
and of their connexion with physical and moral 
science generally. ` Aristeides refers (p. 87) to an- 


other work of his own, Iep} Momruhs, which is 


lost. He makes no direct allusion. to any of the 
ancient writers on music, except Aristoxenus. 


The only edition of Aristeides is that of Mei- 


bomius. It is printed, along with the latter part 


_ of the 9th book of Martianus Capella, in his cob 


lection entitled Antiquae Musicae Auctores Septem, 
Amst, 1652. A new edition of all these, and of 
several other ancient. musical writers, is announced 
by Dr. J. Franzius of Berlin. (Fabric. Bibl. Grace. 
yol ii pe BeOS FD 

ARISTEIDES, of Samos, a writer mentioned 
by Varro in his work entitled “ Hebdomades,” as 
an authority for the opinion, that the moon com- 


pleted her cireuit in twenty-eight days ‘exactly. 
: (Aul Gell. N. A: ii. 10.) 
-o ARISTE'NUS ALEXIUS. [Arexws Aris- 


[P:S] 


TENUS] =- 


commanded the troops sent by Corinth to maintain 


< The age and country of Aristeides are unknown, 
but the title of his work is thought to favour the 
Vos-'| 
sius: (de Hist. Grace. p. 401, ed. Westermann) 
supposes, that he was the same person as the Aris- 
=- - teides of Miletus, whose works on Sicilian, Italian, 
and Persian history (SiceAind, Irará, Tepoind) | 
are several times quoted by Plutarch (Parall.), 
and that the author of the historical work mepl 


canner tert ent vin nettle NN neater tenn tates 


Potidaea in its revolt, B. © 432. With Potidaea. 


cessful, and with it on returning from the pursuit 


he was connected, and of the troops the greater | 
- number were’ volunteers, serving chiefly from at- 
tachment to him. . Appointed on his arrival com- 
_mander-in-chief of the allied infantry, he encoun-. 
: tered the Athenian Callias, but was outmancuvred 
and defeated. ‘With his own division he was suc- 


‘patron in su 
Roman 
| Athens 


bes 


his way with slight logs into the town. This was 
now blockaded, and Aristeus, seeing no hope, bid 
them leave himself with a garrison of 500, and the 


rest make their way to sea. This escape was = 
effected, and he himself induced to join in it; after 
which he was occupied in petty warfare in Chalci- 


dice, and. negotiations for aid from Peloponnesus. 
Finally, not long before the surrender of Potidaea, 
in the second year of the war, B. c. 430, heset out 
with other ambassadors from Peloponnesus for the 


court of Persia; but visiting Sitalces the Odrysian 
in their way, they were given to Athenian ambas- `. 


sadors there by Sadocus, his son, and sent to 
Athens; and at Athens, partly from fear of the 


‘energy and ability of Aristeus, partly in retaliation — : 


for the cruelties practised by Sparta, he was imme- 


diately put to death. (Thue. i. 60—65, ii. 67; 


Herod. vil. 137; Thirlwall’s Greece, iii. pp. 102 

—4, 162, 3.) | eo [AH O ean 
2, A Corinthian, son of Pellichus, one of the . 
commanders of the Corinthian fleet sent against 


Epidamnus, B. c. 436. (Thuc, i 29.) 


3. A Spartan commander, B, C. 428. (Thue. 
iv. 132.) 


4, An Argive, the son Cheimon, conquered in 
the Dolichos at the Olympic games. (Paus, vis 
9..$ 1. | oye oe 

: RRISTIAS (Aptorlas), a dramatic poet, the 
son of Pratinas, whose tomb Pausanias (ii. 13. § 
5) saw at Phlius, and whose Satyric dramas, with 
those of his father, were surpassed only by those of . 
Aeschylus, (Paus. l.c.) Aristias is mentioned in 
the life of Sophocles as one of the poets with whom ` 
the latter contended. Besides two dramas, which 
were undoubtedly Satyric, viz. the Kypes and 
Cyclops, Aristias wrote three others, viz. Antaens, — 
Orpheus, and Atalante, which may have been 


tragedies. (Comp. Athen. xv. p. 686,a; Pollux, 


vii, 31; Welcker, Die Griech. Tragodien, p. 966.) 
~ ARI'STION (Apioriwv), a philosopher. either 


of the Epicurean or Peripatetic school, who made 


himself tyrant of Athens, and was besieged there 


by Sulla, B. c. 87, in the frst Mithridatic war. > $ 
His early history is preserved by Athenaeus (veo 0 


p.211, &c), on the authority of Posidonius of . 


Apameia, the instructor of Cicero, By him beis o0 
called Athenion, whereas Pausanias, Appian, and, 04. i 
Plutarch agree in giving him the a WHEN Sa 

hat his 


Casaubon on Athenaeus (l c.) conjectures that his. 
true name was Athenion, but that on enrolling bims- 
selfas a citizen of Athens, he changed it to Aristion, ` 
a supposition confirmed by the case of one Sosias — 
mentioned by Theophrastus, whose name was 


altered to Sosistratus under the same circumstances. ` 


Athenion or Aristion was the illegitimate son of a. 
Peripatetic, also named Athenion, to whose pro~- 
perty he succeeded, and so became an Athenian 
citizen. He married early, and began at the same _ 


i Sas Sees | time to teach philosophy, which he did with great i 
ARISTEUS (Apioreds), or ARISTEAS (CApir-. 
créas, Herod.) 1, A Corinthian, son of Adeimantus,. 


success at Messene and Larissa. On returning to 


Athens with a considerable fortune, he was named 
‘ambassador to Mithridates, king of Pontus, then 
‘at war with Rome,.and became one of the. most 


intimate friends and counsellors of that monarch. — 


nment seems to have been of the most cruel | 


 ARISTION. me : i $07. o 


His letters to Athens represented the power of his oo 
tron: ch glowing colours, that his countrys. 
to conceive hopes of throwing off the... 
se, Mithridates then sent him to) 
“where he soon contrived, through the > 
ng’s patronage, to assume the tyranny, His go-, 


- acter, so that he is spoken of with abhorrence by 
Plutarch (Praecept. ger. Reip. p. 809), and classed 
-by him with Nabis and Catiline. He sent Apelli- 
con of Teos to plunder the sacred treasury of Delos, 

[Apznuicon], though Appian (Mithrid. p. 189) 

gays, that this had already been done for him by 

Mithridates, and adds, that it was by means of the 

money resulting from this robbery that Aristion was 

enabled to obtain the supreme power. Meantime 
Sulla landed in Greece, and immediately laid siege 
to Athens and the Peiraeus, the latter of which was 
occupied by Archelaus, the general of Mithridates.. 
‘The sufferings within the city from famine were so 
- dreadful, that men are said to have even devoured 
the dead bodies of their companions. At last 
Athens was taken by storm, and Sulla gave orders 
to spare neither sex nor age. Aristion fled to the 
Acropolis, having first burnt the Odeum, lest Sulla 
~ghould use the wood-work of that building for 
battering-rams and other instruments of attack. 
The Acropolis, however, was soon taken, and 
Aristion dragged to execution from the altar of 

. Minerva. To the divine vengeance for this im- 

piety Pausanias (i. 20. § 4) attributes the loath- 

some disease which afterwards terminated Sulla’s 
De [G E. LC] 
ARTSTION (Apiorrfwv), a surgeon, probably 
belonging to the Alexandrian school, was the son 
of Pasicrates,* who belonged to the same profes- 

sion. (Oribas. De Machinam. ce. 24, 26. pp. 180, 

183.) Nothing is known of the events of his 

life; with respect to his date, he may be conjec- 
tured to have lived in the second or first century 
B. C., as he lived after Nymphodorus (Oribas. ibid. 

pe l80), and before Heliodorus (p.161); [W.A.G.] 
> SARISTIPPUS (Aptorurmos). 1. Of Larissa, 

- In Thessaly, an Aleuad, received lessons from 

=- Gorgias when he visited Thessaly. Aristippus ob- 
~~ tained money and troops from the younger Cyrus” 
to ‘resist a faction opposed to him, and placed 
Menon, with whom he lived in a disreputable 
“manner, over these forces. (Xen. Anab. 

10, i 6. § 28; Plat. Menon, inite) = 

2. An Argive, who obtained the supreme power 
at Argos through the aid of Antigonus Gonatas, 
about B. c. 272. (Plut. Pyrrh. 30.) 

3 An Argive, a different person from the 
preceding, who also became tyrant of Argos after 
the murder of Aristomachus IL, in the time of 
Aratus, He is described by Plutarch as a perfect 
tyrant in our sense of the word. Aratus made 
many attempts to deprive him of the tyranny, but 
at first without success ; but Aristippus at length. 
fell in a battle against Aratus, and was succeeded 
in the tyranny by Aristomachus II. (Plut. Arat. 


life © 6 Fe 


25, &e.) 


© o L ARISTIUS FUSCUS. [Fuscus] 

<o ARISTIPPUS (Apigrirros), son of Aritades, 

~ þorn at Cyrene, and founder of the Cyrenaic 
School of Philosophy, came over to Greece to be 

present at the Olympic games, where he fell in. 
with Ischomachus the agriculturist (whose praises 
are the subject of Xenophon’s Occonomicus), and | 
by his’ deseription was. filled with so ardent a- 
desire to see Socrates, that he went to Athens. 


- Mai in the fourth volume of his Classic? Auctor 


-e Vaticanis Codicibus Edit, Rom. 8vo., 1831, we. 


ig. 


should read vidn. 
- and "Apirrlay instea 


‘was born B. c. 421. vs l | 
Though a disciple of Socrates, he wandered both 
in principle and practice very far from the teaching - 
and example of his great master. He was lusuri- 
ous in his mode of living ; he indulged in sensual 
gratifications, and the society of the notorious 
Lais ; he took money for his teaching (being the 
first of the disciples of Socrates who did so, Diog. 
Laért. ii. 65) and avowed to his instructor that he 
resided in a foreign land in order to escape the — 
trouble of mixing in the politics of his native city. 
(Xen. Mem. ii. 1.). He passed part of his life at 
the court of Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse, and is 
also said to have been taken prisoner by Arta- 
phernes, the satrap who drove the Spartans from. 
Rhodes B. c. 396. (Diod. Sic. xiv. 79 ; see Brucker, 
Hist. Crit. Phil, ii. 2,3.) He appears, however, at 
last to have returned to Cyrene, and there he spent 
his old age. The anecdotes which are told of him, 
and of which we find a most tedious number in. 
Diogenes Laërtius (ii. 65, &c.), by no means give 
us the notion of a person who was the mere slave 
of his passions, but rather of one who took a pride. 
in extracting enjoyment from all circumstances of 
every kind, and in controlling adversity and pros- — & 
They illustrate and confirm the two 0u. 
statements of Horace (Hp. i. 1.18), that to observe ` 
the precepts of Aristippus is “ mihi res, non me 
rebus subjungere,” and (i. 17. 23) that, “omnis 
Aristippum decuit color et status et res.” Thus. 
when reproached for his love of bodily indulgences, 
he answered, that there was no shame in enjoying 
them, but that it would be disgraceful if he could. 
‘not at any time give them up. When Dionysius, 
provoked at some of his remarks, ordered him ‘to 
take the lowest place at table, he said, “ You 
wish to dignify the seat.” Whether he was pri- 
soner to a satrap, or grossly insulted and even spit. 
upon by a tyrant, or enjoying the pleasures of a 
banquet, or reviled for faithlessness to Socrates by ` 
his fellow-pupils, he maintained the same calm 
temper. To Xenophon and Plato he was very ob- 
noxious, as we see from the Memorabilia (/. ¢.), 
where he maintains an odious discussion against 
‘Socrates in defence of voluptuous enjoyment, and 
from the Phaedo (p. 59,c), where his absence — 
at the death of Socrates, though he was only at 
Aegina, 200 stadia from Athens, is doubtless men- — 
(See  Stallbaum’s. note.) 
Aristotle, too, calls him a sophist (Metaphys. ii, 
2), and notices a story of Plato speaking to him — 
with rather undue vehemence, and of his replying 
with calmness. (Jtheé. ii. 23.) He imparted his. 
doctrine to his daughter Arete, by whom it was 
‘communicated to her son, the younger Aristippus 
{hence called pnrpodiSaxros), and by him it is- 
‘said to have been reduced to a system. Laërtius, 
on the authority of Sotion (B. c 205) and Panae- 
tius (B. c, 143), gives a long list of books whose = 
authorship is ascribed to Aristippus, though he also... 
| says that Sosicrates of Rhodes (B. c. 255) states, 
that he wrote nothing. Among these are treatises. o 
Tepl Tabelas, Yep) "Aperss, Teo) Texns, ando 
many others. ` Some- epistles attributed to him are < 


tioned as a reproach, 


v instead of marépa in. p. 152, 1. 23, 
dof "Apriay in p. 158, 110." 
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for the purpose (Plut. de Curios. 2), and remained 
with him almost up to the time of his execution, 
Bc. 899. Diodorus (xv. 76) gives B. € 366 as 
the date of Aristippus, which agrees very well with -< 
the facts which we know about him, and with the | 
statement (Schol. ad Aristoph, Plut. 179), that 
Lais, the courtezan with whom. he was intimati 


as 


= 


a 


: deservedly rejected as forgeries by Bentley. ( Die 
sertation on. Phalaris, fe. p. 104) One of these is- 


other. arguments, by the occurrence in it of the 


ral, though it is not to be understood that the 


the loss. of contemporary documents to separate 


_ Philosophie, vii. 3), that Aristotle chooses Eudoxus 
rather than Aristippus as the representative of the 


Cyrenaic system is due to the founder of the 
- school,* 
inquiries to Ethics, though they included under 


fairly be reckoned as belonging to it. So, too, 


= divided Philosophy into five parts, viz. the study 
of (1) Objects of Desire and Aversion, (2) Feel- 
ings and. Affections, (3) Actions, (4) Causes, 
pi (5) Proofs. Of these (4) is clearly connected with 
` physics, and (5). with logic. 


| the only one in which the Cyrenaic view is con- 


- Desire he could. not admit into his sy stem, as it 
‘subjects men to hope and fear: the Téàos of bu- 


i 
| 


gone, and the Future uncertain; present happiness 


- just as he considered life in general the sum of 


‘possesses, and should never allow himself to be 
overcome by sensual enjoyment, It is plain that, 
even with these concessions, the Cyrenaic system, 
_ destroys all moral unity, by. proposing to a man as 
s mony. separate tén as his life contains moments. - a 


i (Ea. Nic. x. 6), where Aristotle refutes the opi- | o 


- speaks. of persons holding such a dogma in order | 
7 to recommend themselves to the favour of tyrant 
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sure and what pain. Both are positive, ie. plea 
sure is not the gratification of a want, nor docs. 
the absence of pleasure equal pain. The absence 
of either is a mere „negative inactive state, and. 


to Arete, and its spuriousness is proved, among 


name of a city near Cyrene, Bepevixn, which must 
have been given by the Macedonians, in whose 
dialect £ stands for œ, so that the name is. equiva: 
lent to Sepevinn, the victorious. ie 

We shall now give a short view of ihe: leading 
doctrines of the earlier Cyrenaie school in gene- 


both pleasure and pain are motions of the soul (ev 
kwvyjoet). -Pain was defined to be a violent, plea- 
‘sure a moderate motion,—the ‘first. being compared. 


aaa no-pain to a calm—a, simile not quite apposite, 
since a.calm is not the middle state between a 
system was. wholly. or even chiefly drawn up by 
the elder Aristippus ; but, as it is impossible from pleasure as a state of rest, we find: Aristippus 
again opposed to Epicurus. i 

73. Actions are in themselves morally indifferent, 
‘the only question for us to consider being their 


result; and law and custom are the only authori- 


the parts which belong to each of the Cyrenaic 
philosophers, it is better here to combine them all. 
From the fact pointed out by Ritter (Geschichte der 


monstrous dogma was a little qualified by the 
doctrine that Pleasure is the summum bonum (th. 


Nic. x. 2), it seems probable that but little of the slight; but we cannot agree with Brucker (Hist. 


The Cyrenaics despised Physics, and limited their | Laértius says expressly, ó omovdalos ovdéy ğrorov 


that term a much wider range of science than can | to suppose a law of nature would be to destroy 
Aristotle accuses. Aristippus “of “neglecting mathe- 
matics, as a study not concerned with good and 
evil, which, he said, are the objects even of the 
carpenter and tanner, (Metaphys. ii, 2.) They 


| to pleasure, is virtue—a definition which of course 
includes bodily exercise; but they seem to have 
conceded to Socrates, that the mind has the great- 
est share in virtue. We are told that they pre- 
ferred bodily to mental pleasure; but this state- 


their pleasures to selfish gratification, but admitted 


happiness, and bodily pleasure itself they valued 
for the sake of the mental state resulting from it. 

4, There is no universality in human concep- 
tions ; the senses are the only avenues of know- 
‘ledge, and even these admit a very limited range. 


1. The first of the five divisions of science is 


nected with the Socratic. Socrates considered 
happiness (¢.¢. the enjoyment of a well-ordered 
mind) to be the aim of all men, and Aristippus, 
taking up. this position, pronounced pleasure the 
chief “good, and pain the chief evil; in proof of 
which he referred to the natural feelings of men, 
children, and animals; but he wished the mind to 
preserve its authority in the midst of pleasure. 
cannot tell; for by the common term white every 


man life was momentary pleasure (uovdxpovos, 
jepuci}). For the Present only i is ours, the Past is- 


therefore is to be sought, and not eddamovia, 
which 3 is only the sum of a number of happy states, | motions; nothing exists. but states of mind, and 
they are not the same to all men. . True wisdom 
consists therefore in transforming disagreeable, into 
agreeable sensations. 
5. As to the Cyrenaie’ doctrine of proofs, x no 


evidence remains. 


particular states of the soul. In this point the 
Cyrenaies were opposed to the Hpicureans. All 
pleasures were held equal, though they might ad- 
mit of a difference in the degree of their purity. 
So that a man ought never to covet more than he 
happy, careless, selfish disposition which charac- 
terized their author; and the system resembles in’ 
“most points those of Heracleitus. and. Protagoras, 


that a subject only knows. objects ‘through the 
oe The next point 3 is to determine what i is pleas 


-© Ritter believes that “Aristippus. is hinted at 


nion, that happiness consists in amusement, and f i 


to the sea in a storm, the second to the sea under. 
a light breeze, the intermediate state of no-pleasure | 


storm and a gentle breeze, In this denial of 


statement, that the advantages of injustice are 


Crit, ii, 2), that it is not clear whether the Cyre-. 
naics meant the law of nature or of men.. For | 


mpdter Sid rs émxeluevas Cnulas nal ðóčas, and 


the whole Cyrenaic system. Whatever conduces , 


the welfare of the state as a ET seurce of 


of information. For the Cyrenaics said, that men © 
could agree neither in judgments nor notions, 999 
in. nothing, in. fact, but names. We. have eee 
certain sensations, which we call white or sweety o 
but whether the sensation which A calls. while is = 0 
similar to that which B calls by that name, we- 


man, denotes a distinct object. Of the causes — 
which produce these sensations we are quite igno- = = == 
rant; and from all this we come to the doctrine OE gc he 
modern philological metaphysics, that truth is 
what each man troweth. All states of mind are- 


as given in Plato’s Theaetetus. The doctrines 


prism of the impression which he receives, and >. 
| that man is the measure of all things, are stated 
Or. implied in the Cyrenaic system, and lead at 
> to the consequence, that what we call reality 
s appearance; so that the whole fabric of human = © 
1 owledge becomes a fantastic picture. y The prime 
p vei ail this sie Viz. a -knowledge o 


ties which make an action good or bad. This 3 


ment must be qualified, as they did not even confine = 


‘In many of these. opinions: we recognize. the 2 
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is E is the foundation of Toa moder 

ideology, though he did not perceive its connexion | 
-~ with the consequences to which it led the. Cyre- 
— naics. 


To revive these was reserved for Hume. 
“The ancient authorities on this subject are Dio- 


genes Laërtius, i ii 65, &e.; Sextus Empiricus, adv. 


Math. vii. 113 the places in Xenophon and. Aris- 
` totle already "referred to; Cie Tuse. iii. 13, 22, 


Acad. iv. 7,46 ; Euseb. Praep. Evang, xiv. 18, ke 


The chief modern. works are, Kunhardt, Dissertatio 
o philos.-historiea de Aristippi Philosophi morali, 


Helmstädt, 1795, Ato. ; Wieland, Aristipp. und | 


Einige seiner Zeitgenossen, Leipz., 1800-1802 
Ritter, Geschichte der. P y vii. 8; Bracko, 
Historia Critica Philosophiae, ii. 2 
ARISTO (Apró), the best, a surname of 
© Artemis at Athens, (Paus. i, 29. § 2.) 
T. ARISTO, a distinguished Rana. jurist, 
-who lived under the emperor Trajan, and was 
a friend of the Younger Pliny. He is spoken of 
by Pliny (Epist. 22) in terms of the highest praise, 
as not only an excellent man and profound scholar, 


‘but a lawyer thoroughly acquainted with private | 
‘and public law, and perfectly skilled in the practice 
of his profession—in short, a living Thesaurus Juris, 
Of his merits as an author, Pliny does not speak ; | 
and though his works are occasionally mentioned 


in the Digest, there is no direct extract from any 
‘of them in that compilation. 
. the Libri Posteriorum of Labeo, on Cassius, whose 
pupil he had been, and on Sabinus. “Aristo in 
`. decretis Frontianis,” or Frontiniunis, is once cited 
in the Digest (29. tit. 2. s. ult.); but what those 
decreta were has never been satisfactorily explained. 


_. He corresponded with his conte Mpa jurists, 
-Celsus and Neratius (Dig. 19. tit. 2..s. 19. § 2, 
20.4. 8.8. 3, 40. tit, 7. s. 29.81); and it ap 


pears to us to he probable that many of the responsa 
and epistolae: of the Roman jurisconsults were not 


< opinions: upon cases occurring in actual practice, | 
but answers to the hypothetical questions of pupils. 


and legal friends. Other works, besides those 


which we have mentioned, have been attributed to |- 
him without sufficient: cause. 


have inferred from a passage in Gellius (si. 18), 
that he wrote de furtis; and, from passages in the 
Digest Ua tit, 3. s. 44. pres 8. tit. 5. s 8. 8.5; 


23. tit, 2. s. 40), that he published books under 
In philosophy, 


the name Digesia and Responsa. 
this model of a virtuous lawyer is described by 


Pliny as a genuine disciple of the Porch. He has 


been usually supposed to belong to the legal sect of 
Proculeians [Caprro]; though, upon one point at 
least (Dig. 28. tit. 5. s. 19), his opinion differed 


from. the Proculeian Pegasus, and accorded with | 


. the Sabinian Javolenus. (Strauch, Vitae JCtorum, 
- No. 12; Grotius, 2, 


J Olorüm Veterum, Hal 1718; Heinec. Hist. Jur. 


Rom. § 260, 1; Zimmern, Rim. Rechts- Geschichte, 


vol. i. § 89.) 
: ARISTO. ren) 


[J. T. G] 


ARISTOBU'LE (‘Apeoro8odAn), the beat. ae 
wiser, a surname of Artemis, to whom. Themistocles 
built. a temple at Athens under this name; andin- 


(Plut. Themist. 
[E S] 
-Ie Of 


-it he dedicated. his- own. statue. 
22.) Ey 
“ÁRISTOBU'LUS (ApiaréGouXos).- 


i Cassandreia, the son of Aristobulus, one of the com- | 


a panions of Alexander the Great in his Asiatic con- 


quests, wrote a. history of Alexander, which was | 
one of ae chief § sources used by Arrian i in the com | 


‘till he was. eighty-four. 
| His work is also frequently referred to by Ath 1e- 
naeus (iiL p. 43, d. vi. p. 251, a. x. p. 434, xii. 


3. [ELC] 


[L. S.] 


He wrote notes on } other ecclesiastical writers. 


Some, for example, 


3, in Franck’s Vitae Tripertitae 
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l position of his work. Aristobulus lived to the age 5 


of ninety, and did not begin to write his y y 
(Lucian, Macrob. 22.) 


pp. 513, £ 530, b. J} Plutarch (Alex, cc. 15, I6, 
18, 21,46, 75), and Strabo (at. pp. 509, 518, 


e pe 672, xv. pp. 691—693, 695, 701, 706, 


707; 714, 730, xvi. pp. 741, "66, xvii. p. "324 


‘The anecdote which Lucian relates (Quomodo. iat | 


conscrib, c. 12) about Aristobulus is supposed by 
moai writers to refer to Onesieritus. 

. Plutarch refers to a work upon stones, and 
Soke upon the affairs of Italy, written by an 
Aristobulus, but whether he is the same person as 
the preceding, is uncertain. (Plut. de Flw, ce l4. 
Parall. Min. ec. 32.) 

8. An Alexandrine Jew, and a Peripatetic. phi 


losopher, who is supposed to have lived under 


Ptolemy Philometor (began to reign s.c: 180), 
and to have been the same as the teacher of 


Ptolemy Evergetes. (2 Muccab.i. 10.) He is said oo 


to have been the author of commentaries upon the 
books of Moses ("Eéyyijoes tis Maticews yea- 
pñs), addressed to Ptolemy Philometor, which are 
referred to by Clemens Alexandrinus (Strom. i. 
pp, 305, b. 342, b. v. p. 595, ¢ c. d), Eusebius 
(Praep. Eos vii. 18, viii. 9, ix. 6, xiii. 12), and 
The object of this 
work was to prove that the Peripatetic philosophy, 


and in fact almost all the Greek. philosophy, was. | 
taken from the books. of Moses. 


lt is now, how- | 
ever, admitted that this work was not written by 
the Aristobulus whose name it bears, but by some 
later and unknown writer, whose object was to 
induce the Greeks to pay respect to the Jewish > 
literature. (Valckenaer, Diatribe de Aristobulo, — 


Juduen, &e. edita post auctoris mortem ab J. Luxa- 
cio, Lugd. Bat. 1806.) 


4, A brother of Epicurus, and a follower of his 
philosophy. (Diog. Laért. x. 3, Plut. Non poise, 
suaviter vivi see. Bpie: p. 1103, a) | 
ARISTOBU’LUS ('ApioróSovàos), princes of 


Judaca. 1. The eldest son of Johannes Hyrcanus. 


In B. c. 110 we find him, together with his second 


brother Antigonus, successfully prosecuting for his - 
father the siege of Samaria, which was destroyed 


in the following seer (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 10. $$ 2, 
3; Bell. Jud. i. 2. § 7.) Hyreanus dying in 107, : 
Aristobulus took the title of king, this being the 
first instance of the assumption of th at name among 
the Jews since the Babylonish captivity (but comp. 
Strab. xvi. p. 762), and secured his power by the 


‘imprisonment ofall his brothers except his favourite ook 


Antigonus, and by the murder of his mother, to . 


whom Hyrcanus had left the government by will. 
‘The life of Antigonus himself was soon sacrificed to 
his brother’s suspicions through the intrigues of the 


queen and her party, and “the remorse felt, by 


| Aristobulus for this deed increased the illness 
under which he was suffering at the time, and 


hastened his death. (x. c. 106.) In his reign the 


-Tturacans were subdued and compelled to “adopt 
the observance -of the Jewish law. KU 
| ceived the name of PAéAAny from the favour which ee 
-| he shewed to the Greeks g oseph. Ant. ziii il; fe 
Bell, Jude i. 3.) : ee 
2. The younger son of Alexander J and te 
“Alexandre (Joseph. Ant. xiii, 16. § 1; Bell: Jude © 
1. 5. § 1.) During the nine years of his mother” Bek 
reign ne ‘set bimself e the party c of the Phati- - 


He-also re- 
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gees, whose influence she had restored ; and after | 
her death, B..c. 70, he made war against his eldest. 


brother Hyrcanus, and obtained from him the 


resignation of the crown and the high-priesthood, 
chiefly through the aid of his father’s friends, 
whom Alexandra had placed in the several fort- 


resses of the country to save them from the ven- 
geance of the Pharisees. (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 16, 


xiv. l. $ 2; Bell. Jud. i. 5, 6. $ 1.) Inc. 65 
Judaea was invaded by Arétas, king of Arabia | 


Petraea, with whom, at the instigation of Antipater 
the Idumaean, Hyrcanus had taken refuge. By 
him Aristobulus was defeated in a battle and be- 
sieged in Jerusalem: but Aretas was obliged to 
aise the siege by Scaurus and Gabinius, Pompey’s 
lieutenants, whose intervention Aristobulus had 
purchased. (Joseph. Ant.. xiv. 2, 3. § 2; Bell. Jud. 
i. 6. §§ 2,3.) In B.c. 63, he pleaded his cause 
before Pompey at Damascus, but, finding him dis- 
posed to favour Hyrcanus, he returned to Judaea- 


and prepared. for war. On Pompey’s approach, 
- Aristobulus, who had fled to the fortress of Alex- | 


andreion, was persuaded to obey his summons and 
appear before him; and, being compelled to sign 
an order for the surrender of his garrisons, he 
withdrew in impotent discontent to Jerusalem. 
Pompey still advanced, and Aristobulus again met 
him and made submission ; but, his friends in the 
city refusing to perform the terms, Pompey be- 


sieged and took Jerusalem, and carried away Aris- 


tobulus and his children as prisoners. (Joseph. 
Ant, xiv. 8,4; Bell. Jud. i. 6, 7; Plut. Pomp. 
cc. 89, 45; Strab. xvi. p. 762; Dion Cass. xxxvii. 
15, 16.) Appian (Bell. Mith. c. 117) erroneously 


= represents him as having been put to death imme- 


diately after Pompey’s triumph. In B. c, 57, he 
escaped from his confinement at Rome with his 
son Antigonus, and, returning to Judaea, was 


joined by large numbers of his countrymen and 


renewed the war; but he was besieged and taken 
at Machaerus, the fortifications of which he was 


attempting to restore, and was sent back to. Rome | 
by Gabinius. (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 6. $ 1; Bell. Jud. 


1. 8 § 6; Plut. Anti. c. 3; Dion Cass. xxxix. 56.) 
In B. c. 49, he was again released by Julius Cae- 
sar, who sent him into Judaea to forward his in- 
terests there; he was, however, poisoned on the 
way by some of Pompey’s party. (Joseph. Ant. 
ae 7. $ 4; Bell. Jud. i. 9. § l; Dion Cass. xli. 

3. Grandson of No. 2, was the son of Alexan- 


der and brother of Herod’s wife Mariamne. His | 


mother, Alexandra, indignant at Herod’s having 


conferred the high-priesthood on the obscure Ana- 
nelus, endeavoured to obtain that office for her son 


from Antony through the influence of Cleopatra. 
Herod, fearing the consequences of this application, 


and urged by Mariamne’s entreaties, deposed 
_ Ananelus and made Aristobulus high-priest, the | 
latter being only 17 years old at the time. The 
king, however, still suspecting Alexandra, and | 
` keeping a strict and annoying watch upon her | 
movements, she renewed her complaints and de- | 
signs against him with Cleopatra, and at length. 
“made an attempt to escape into Egypt with her 
gon. Herod. discovered this, and affected to par- | 
don it; but soon after he caused Aristobulus to be. 
treacherously drowned at Jericho, B.c.35. (Jo- 


seph. Ant, xv. 2, 3; Bell. Jud. ic 22. $2) 0 
AOne of the sons of Herod the Great by 


- Mariamne, was sent with his brother Alexander to | by 


Rome, and educated in the house of Pollio. (To: 
seph.. dnt. xv. 10. 9 1.) On their retum. to 


| Judaea, the suspicions of Herod were excited 


against them by their brother Antipater [ANTI 


PATER], aided by Pheroras and their aunt Salome, 


‘though Berenice, the daughter of the latter, was 
married to Aristobulus; the,young men themselves 
supplying their enemies with a handle against them _ 
by the indiscreet expression of their indignation at 


their mother’s death, In 3.c.11, they were ac- 
cused by Herod at Aquileia before Augustus, 


through whose mediation, however, he was recon- 
ciled to them. Three years after, Aristobulus was 
again involved with his brother in a charge of- 
plotting against their father, but- a. second. reconci- 


liation was effected by Archelaus, king of Cappa- 


docia, the father-in-law of Alexander. A third 


accusation, through the arts of Eurycles, the Lace- — 


daemonian adventurer, proved fatal: by permis- 


sion of Augustus, the two young men were _ 


arraigned by Herod before a council convened at 
Berytus (at which they were not even allowed to | 
be present to defend themselves), and, being con- 
demned, were soon after strangled at Sebaste, . 
Bc. 6. (Joseph. Ant. xvi. 1—4, 8, 10,113 Bell. 
Jud. i, 23—27 ; comp. Strab. xvi. p. 765.) ; 
5. Surnamed “the Younger” (d vewrepos, Joseph, 
Ant, xx. 1. § 2) was son of Aristobulus and Bere- - 
nice, and grandson of Herod the Great. (Joseph. 
Ant, xviii, 5. § 4; Bell, Jud. i. 28. § 1.) Himself 
and his two brothers,—Agrippa I., and Herod the 


5. § 43 Bell. Jud. ii. 11. § 6.) 
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6. Son of Herod king of Chalcis, grandson of 


ae Aristobulas of these nothing farther 5 is. delek: 


` scent from Terpander, lived in the time of the 
He was the master of Phrynis of 


E ae ~ ARISTOCLES. 


(Joseph, Ant. xviii, b. § 4). siete Bal: 


ARISTOBU’ LUS, a painter, to whom: Pliny | 
(xxxv. 40. § 42) gives the epithet Syrus, which 
[P.S] 


‘Billig understands of one of the Cyclades. 


~ARISTOCLETA (*ApiordiAein), a priestess in 


| : Delphi, from whom Pythagoras said that he had | 
| losophy, in which he treated of the philosophers, 


received many of his precepts. - (Porphyr. § 41. 
p. 4l, ed. Küster.) She is called Themistocleia 
in Diogenes Laërtius (viii. 21), and Theocleia 


in Suidas. (s. v. TIvdaydcas.) Pythagoras is said. 


_to have. written a letter to her. See Fabric. Bibl. 


Graec. i. p. 831, 
ARISTOCLEIDAS CApirroxaAcidas ), of Ae- 


_ gina, soù of Aristophanes, won the victory in the 


Pancratium in the Nemean Games, but it is not 
known in what Olympiad. Dissen conjectures 
that. it was gained before the battle of Salamis, 
The third Nemean Ode of Pindar is in his honour. 

ARISTOCLEIDES ("Apicvordcldys), a cele- 
brated player on the cithara, who traced his de- 


Persian war. 
Mytilene; (Schol, ad. Aristoph. Nub. 958; Sui- 
das, s. v. Sptus.) [PurynNIs.] 


ARISTOCLEITUS (Aporóreros), as he is. 


| ‘alles by Plutarch (Lysand. c. 2), or Aristocritus 
CApior KptTos) or Benes (eee > 
“he is called by Pausanias (ii. 6. § 4, 8. $$ 8, 5 
vi. 3. §6, &c.), the father of Lysander, the Spar- 
tan lawgiver. 

ARI'STOCLES (’ T PS 1. Of Rhodes, 


o a Greek grammarian and rhetorician, who was a 


contemporary of Strabo. (xiv. p. 655.) He is 
“probably the writer of whom Ammonius (de Dif. 


Vee. under. émrucndios) mentions a work mepl 
= Mountuchs. 


z There are several other works: viz, 
mept Sadderov (Etymol M. sv. Kiya; comp. 
>o Cramer's Anecdot. i. p. 231, ii. p. 298), Acxdvar 
-modirela (Athen, iv, p. 140), aid. a work on the 
history of Italy, of which Plutarch (Paral. Minor, 
~ 25, 41) mentions the third book,—which are 
i ascribed to Aristocles; but whether all or only 


some of them belong to Aristocles the Rhodian, i is | 


uncertain. (Compare Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. p.267; 
Varr. de Ling, Lat. x. 10, 15, ed. Müller; Dionys. 
Hal. Dinarch. 8.) 

2, Of Pergamus,a sophist and rhetorician, who 
lived in the time of the emperors Trajan and 
- Hadrian. 
the study of the Peripatetic philosophy, and during 
this period he completely neglected his outward 
appearance. But afterwards he was seized by the 
desire of .becoming a rhetorician, and went. to 


~ Rome, where he enrolled himself among the pupils 
-of Herodes Atticus. After his return to Pergamus, 


he made a complete nae D in his mode of lite, and 
appears to have enjoyed a great reputation as a 
teacher of rhetoric, His declamations are praised 


_ for their perspicuity and for the purity of the Attic. 
Greek; but they were wanting in passion and 


-. animation, and resembled philosophical discussions, 


_ Suidas ascribes to him a work on rhetoric (réxv7 | 
‘Prrropued), letters, declamations, &e. (Philostr. Viz, 


n Soph. i i3; Suidas, s.v. Apiororrñs ; Eudoe. p. 66.) 


col ey Of Messene, a Peripatetic philosopher, whose’ 
ra ‘age is uncertain, some placing him three centuries. 


— ‘before and others two centuries after Christ. But 


“if the statement is correct, that he was ‘the teacher |- 
of Alexander Aphrodisias (Cyrill. e. Jul. ii. p. 61), 
he must t have ps about the ‘beginning of the shied, 


He spent the early part of his life upon 


that is, according to a 


 ARISTOCLES. 


| dane after Clirieé,: cording to Suidas (s. v. 3 : 
| and Endocia (p. 71), h 


ê wrote several works: 
l; TióTepov amovðaióTepos Ounpos À TAdrav. | 


2. Téxvæ pnropical, 3. A work on the god Serapis. 


4, A work on Ethics, in ten books: and 5. A work 
on Philosophy, likewise in ten books. The last of 


these works appears to have been a history of phi- 


their schools, and doctrines, . Several fragments of 


it are preserved in Eusebius. (Praep. Evan ge XIV. 


17-21, xv. 2,14; Comp. Theodoret. Therap. Serm.. 
8, and Suidas, who also mentions some. other works 
of rae 

4, A Stoic IT who wrote a commentary 


in four books on a work of Chrysippus, (Suid. s.u. d l = 


'Apiororris.). | s 
5. A musician, to whom Athenaeus (iv. p- way | 
attributes a work epè oper. E | 
6. The author of an epigram in the Greek An 
thology. (Append. Epigr. n. 7, ed. Tauchnitz.) | 
7. The author of a work called Mapddota, which 
consisted of several books. Jacobs (ad Anthol. Gr. 
xiii, p. 862) is of opinion, that he is the same as 
the Messenian. Some fragments of his are pre- 
served in Stobaeus (Fiorileg. 64, 37) and the 
Scholiast on Pindar. (Olymp. vil. 66. ie [L S1 
ARI'STOCLES (’ApisTokàfis), a physician, 
whose medicines are several times quoted by An- — 
dromachus, (Ap. Gal. De Compos, Medicam, sec, 
Locos, vi. 6, vol. xii, p. 936 ; ibid, viii, 7, vol. xiii, 
d, p. 205; De Compos. Medicam. sec. Gen. Vil. 
T; vol. xiii. p.977.) He is also mentioned in the 


first volume of Cramers Anecdota Graeca Pare ` 
siensia, p. 895. Nothing is known of the events — 


of his lite, but he must have lived some time in or ~ 
before the first century after Christ. [W.A.G.] 


ARI/STOCLES (ApioroxAfjs), sculptors. From 


different passages in Pausanias we learn the follow- 


ing particulars :— 


(1.) Aristocles of Cydonia was one of the most E 
ancient sculptors; and thengh his age could not. be 
clearly fixed, it was certain that he flourished þe- 


fore Zancle was called Messene (Paus. v. 25, § 6), as 


that is, before 494 B. © 


(2.) The starting-pillar of the Hippodrome at oa. 


Olympia was made by Cleoetas, the same sculptor 
by whom there was a statue at esata hearing 
this inscription : o, 
“Os TH inrápesw *Orvumlg elparo Tpõros 
Teté ue Kàeoiras vids "ApioroKAéovs, 
(vi. 20. § 7.) 
(3.) There ee an Aristocles, the pupil and son 
of Cleoetas. (x. 2 i 
(4). E i Sieyon. was the brother of 
Canachus, and not much inferior to him in reputa- 


tion, This Aristocles had a pupil, Synnodn, who 


was the father and teacher of Ptolichus of Aegina. 
(vi. 9. § 1.) We are also told, ìn an epigram by 


Antipater Sidonius (Greek Anthol. iis pi 15, no. 35,- 


Jacobs), that Aristocles made one of three statues 


of the Muses, the other two of which were made 
by Ageladas and Canachus. [AGELADAS.] 


(5.) Pantias of Chios, the disciple and son of 


“Sostratus, was the seventh disciple reckoned. a 
| order from Aristocles of Sicyon (Paus. vi. 8,:8-4),° 9 
mode of: reckoning which i: 
was common with the. Greeks, counting. both. the 

first and the last of the series,- 


From these passages we infer, that. there were 


two sculptors of this name: Aristocles the elder, : 
who is called both a Cydonian and a Sicyonian, 


- Canachus: and that these artists founded a school 


„Aristocles, and allowing 80 years to a generation, 
the elder EH must have lived about 600— 


artists mentioned. above, we get the following table 


i: 
| : 
p 
pn 
i 
f 
| 


These dates: are found to agree very well with all 


articles.) Sillig (Catal. Art. s.v.) gives a table 
which does not materially differ from the above. 
Mee calculates the dates at 564, 536, 508, 480, 
452, 424, and 396 B. c. respectively. In this 
-computation it has been assumed that the elder. 
Canachus was the brother of the younger Aristo- 


would throw the whole matter into confusion. 


of Zancle (v. 25.8.6); and, as a work of the 
younger, a group in bronze of Zeus and Ganymede, 


`: above (4), was in bronze, held a lyre (xéàvs), 
and was intended to represent the Muse of the 


(xxxv. 11. s. 40) as one of those who deserved to 

pe ranked next to the masters in their art. His 

- age and country are unknown. He painted the 
temp le of Apollo at Delphi. [C P.M] 


of Orchomenus in Arcadia, son of Aechmis, was 
gtoned to death by his people for violating the |. 


as $8 13g 4J 


Si tas, and grandson. of the preceding, was the leader | 
of the Arcadians in the second. Messenian war, |. 
when they espoused with other nations in the Pe- 
 Joponnesus the side of the Messenians. He was 
bribed by the Lacedaemonians, and was. guilty of | Philo 
_ treachery at the battle of the Trench; and when 

te this was discovered some years afterwards, he: was 


| ARISTOCRATES,. ee _ARISTOCYPRUS. cae 303 o 
| probably because he was born at Cydonia. and | anal to death by the ‘Areadians. . His. family | 


was. deprived of the sovereignty according to Pau- 
sanias, or completely destroyed according to Poly- 
bius; but the latter statement at all events nae 
be correct, as we find that his son Aristodamus 
ruled over Orchomenus and a great part of Arca- 
| dia. The date. of ‘Aristocrates appears to have 
been about B. © 680—640. (Strab. viii, p. 362 5 
Paus. iv. 17. § 4, 22..§ 2, &e,, vill. 5. § 8; Polyb. 
iv. 88; Plut. de sera Num. Vind. c, 2; Müller 
Aeginatoa, p. 65, Dori. 7 § IL) 

<8. The son of ‘Scellias.. ; See ee l 
4 A person against whom Demosthenes wrote 
an oration. He wrote it for Euthycles, who ac. 
cused Aristocrates of proposing an illegal decree i in 
relation to Charidemus. . (Cuaripemus.] 0 

5. General of the Rhodians, about B, on 154, 
apparently i in the war against the Cretans | (Po 
lyb. xxxiii. 9, with Scweighiuser’s note.) y 

6. An historian, the son of Hipparchus, and a 
Spartan, wrote a work on Lacedaemonian affairs 
| (Aaxwyird), of which Athenaeus (iii, p. 82, €.) 
quotes the fourth book, and which is also referred | 
to by Plutarch (Lycur g. 4, 31, Philop. 16), and 
other writers. (Steph. s. v, “AGdr Tis ; Sool, ad 
Soph. Trach. 270.) - 

ARISTO’CRATES CAnoronpidins), an Athe- 
nian of wealth and influence (Plat. Gorg. p.47252.), 
son of Scellias, attached himself to the oligarchical | 
party, and was a member of the government of the 
Four Hundred, which, however, he was, together 
with Theramenes, a main instrument in overthrow- 
ing. (Thue, viii. 89,92; Lys. c: Brat. p. 126; 
Demosth. c. Theocr. p. 18 343.) Aristophanes (dv. 


practised and taught his art in Sicyon; and Aris- 
tocles the younger, of Sicyon, who was the grand- 
son of the former, son of Cleoetas, and brother of- 


of sculpture at Sicyon, which secured an hereditary 
reputation, and of which we have the heads for 
seven generations, namely, Aristocles, Cleoetas,. 
Aristocles. and Canachus, ‘Bynnodn,: es, | 
Sostratus, and Pantias. = =~. l 

There is some difficulty in determining the age 
of these artists ; but, supposing the date of Cana- 
chus to be: fixed: at about 540—508 B. €. [Cana- 
cHus], we have the date of his brother, the younger 


568 B.o Béckh (Corp. Inscrip. i. p. 39) places 
him alah before. the period when Zancle 
was first called Messene, but there is nothing in 
the words of Pausanias to require such a restric- 

ion. By extending the calculation to the other 


of dates: a? 

l. Aristocles flourished 600 to 568 B. ©. 

2,- Cleoetas » 570—538 ,, 

Aristocles 

ka -o Be eae Veas 
4, Synnoén A 510—478 , 

. Ptolichus » 480—448 ,, 

6. Sostratus » 450-418 „ 
7. Pantias 3; 420—388 


x 


that we know of the artists. (See the respective 


name and politics. In 407, when Alcibiades, on 
his return to Athens, was made commander-in- 
chief, Aristocrates and Adeimantus were elected 
generals of the land forces under him. (Xen. Hell, — 
4. § 21; comp. Diod. xiii, 693. Nep. Ale. e. 7.) 


cles, and that Pantias was the seventh in order 
in the same year, Aristocrates was appointed one 


from the elder Aristocles, Any other supposition 


Pausanias. mentions, as a work of the elder 
Aristocles, a group in bronze representing Hercules 
struggling for a girdle with an Amazon on horse- 
back, which was dedicated at Olympia by Evagoras 


trial and executed after the battle of Arginusae, | 
$$ 2, 34; Diod. xiii. 74,101.) [E E 


marian, whose remedy for the tooth-ache is pre~ 


dedicated at Olympia by Gnothis, a .Thessalian. 


(v. 24. $1.) The Muse by the latter, mentioned Medicam, see, Loc. v. 5, vol. xii. pp. 878, 879), 


mentioned in the first volume of Cramer’s Anecdota . 
Gracca Parisiensia, pa 395. [WA G] 

| ARISTO'CREON (CApurronpéar), a son of the 
sister of Chrysippus, and a pupil of the latter, 
(Diog. Laërt. vii. 185; Plut. de State. Repugn.. pee, 
| 1033.) Whether this i is the same Aristocreon, as- 
the one who wrote a. description of the world or at 
least of Egypt, i is uncertain, (Plin. H N- v. 9.8. 


diatonic genüs of musices 000o [P.S] 
ARISTOCLI'DES, a painter mentioned by Pliny 


"ARISTO'CRATES (’Apirronpérns). 1. King | 


virgin-priestess of Artemis vo : (Paus. viii. T 1 


~ 2. King of Orchomenus i in Trada son of Hice o 


126) refers to him with a punning allusion to his 


of the ten commanders who superseded Alcibiades, 
and he was among the six who were brought to- 


‘Bec, 406, (Xen. Hell, i 5. § 16, 6. $29, ce e ES 
ARISTO/CRATES CApioroxpdras), a ga oe 
served by Andromachus (ap. ‘Gal, De Compos, : eee 


and who must therefore have lived some time inor 
before the first century after Christ, He is also 


10, vi 29. 5, <td 30. a A AE eee H. A. vie 


te 


" ARISTODEMUS. see 
l ~ ARISTODEME CApiorodiun), a: Step dalan, 


woman, who, according to a local tradition of | 
Sicyon, became the mother of Aratus by Asclepius, | 


“Gn the form of a dragon (serpent). A painting of 


her and the dragon “existed at Sicyon in the tem- 
ple of Asclepius, (Paus. ii. 10. §°3, iv. 14. $ 5.) 
A daughter of Priam of this ‘name occurs” in 
~~ Apollod, iii, 12. 85.) i S.J 
TARISTODE/MUS a T gon of 
-Aristomachus, and a descendant of Heracles, was 
married to Argeia, by whom he became the father 
of Eurysthenes and Procles. According to some 
traditions Aristodemus was killed at Naupactus by 
a flash of lightning, just as he was setting out on 
his. expedition into Peloponnesus (Apollod. i i. 8. § 
2, &e.), or by an arrow of Apollo at Delphi be- 
canse he had consulted Heracles about the return 


of the Heraclids instead of the Delphic oracle. 


(Paus, iii. 1.. § 5.) According to this tradition, 
Enurysthenes and Procles were the first Heraclid 
| kings of Laeedaemon: but a Lacedaemonian tra- 
dition stated, that ‘Aristodemus himself came to 
Sparta, was the first king of his race, and died a 
natural death. (Herod, vi. 52; Xenoph. Agesil. 8. 

§ 7.) Another Heraclid of this name, the grand- 


| ili of the former, is. mentioned by Euripides. 


(Ap. Sehol. ad Pind. [sth iv. 104) — [L.S] 
~ ARISTODE’MUS (Apirrddnuos), the Spartan, 
when the last battle at Thermopylae was expected, 
_owaslying with Eurytus sick at Alpeni ; or as others 
related, they were together on an errand from the 
camp. Eurytus returned and fell z among the Three 
© ‘Hundred. ` Aristodemus went home to. Sparta. 
<The Spartans made him &rimos; “no man gave him 


vos light for his fire, no man. spoke with bim; he was | 


called Aristodemus the coward” (ó tpéoas seems 
to have been the legal title; comp. Diod. xix. 70). 


Stung with his treatment, ‘next year. at Plataea,. 


oe c. 479, he fell in. doing away his disgrace by 
the wildest feats of valour. The Spartans, how- 
ever, though. they removed his driuia, refused 


him a share in the honours they paid to his fel- 
lows; Poscidonius, Philocyon, and Amompharetus, 


though he had outdone them. (Herod. vii. 229— 
231; see Valckn, and. Bahr, ad loc. ; ix. 71; Suidas, 
ERU ‘Auxodpyos.) 2 [A I. CT- 
ARISTODEMUS (CApioróðnuos), historical. 
1. A Messenian, who appears as one of the chief 
heroes in the first Messenian war. In the sixth 
year of that war the Messenians sent to Delphi to 
consult the oracle, and the ambassador Tisis brought 
back the answer, that the preservation of the Mes- 
senian state demanded that a maiden of the house 


of the Aepytids should be sacrificed to the gods of 


the lower world. When the daughter of Lyciscus 


“was drawn by lot, the seer Epebolus declared that. 
-she was a supposititious child, and not a daugh- 
Hereupon Lyciseus left his 
country and went over to the Lacedaemonians.. 


o ter of Lyciscus. . 


As, however, the oracle had added, that if, 


‘for some reason, the maiden chosen by lot could 
another might be chosen in- 


not be sacrificed, 


- her- stead, Aristodemus; a gallant warrior, who 


likewise belonged to. the house of the Aepytids, 


came forward and offered to sacrifice his own | 


daughter. for the deliverance of his country. A 


opposed the intention of her father, and declared 


5, thi at: 


her. 


B; C. 729. E 
the confidence placed in him: he continued the — 


as her betrothed had more power over her | 
“When this reason was not list- |. 
; for: ‘the maiden drove him | to 


-ARISTODEMUS. | 


a. and in order to save her life, he declared ae. 
that. she was with child by him. Aristodemus, | r 


enraged at ‘this assertion, murdered his daughter 


and opened her body to refute the calumny.. The < 
seer Epebolus, who was present, now demanded =~ 


the sacrifice of another maiden, as the daughter of 


-Aristodemus had not been sacrificed to the gods, | 
but murdered by her father. 
l persuaded the Messenians, who, i in their indigna- 


-But king Euphaes 


tion, wanted to kill the lover, who had been the 


cause of the death of Aristedemus’ daughter, that 
the command of the oracle was fulfilled, and ashe o S 


was supported by the ay the people : accept- 
ed his counsel, (Paus. iv. 9. §§ 2—6 ; Diodor, 

Fragm. Vat. p. T, ed. Dindats Euseb. P raep. 
Evang. v.27.) When the news of the oracle and 
the manner of its fulfilment became known at 
Sparta, the Lacedaemonians were desponding, and 
for five years they abstained from attacking the 
Messenians, until at last. some favourable sions in 
the sacrifices encouraged them to undertake a fresh 
campaign against Ithome. A battle was fought, in 
which king Euphaes lost. his life, and as he left no 
heir to the throne, Aristodemus was elected king 
by the Messenians, notwithstanding the opposition 


of some, who declared him unworthy on account of- 


the murder of his daughter. 
Aristodemus shewed himself worthy of 


This happened about 


war against the Lacedaemonians, and in B. c. 724 
he gained a great victory over them, The Lace- 


daemonians now endeavoured to effect by fraud fob 
what they had been unable to accomplish in the 

field, and their success convinced Aristodemus that 
In his « 


his country was devoted to destruction. | P 
despair he put an end to his life on the tomb of 
his daughter, and a short time after, B. c. 722, the ` 
Messenians were obliged to recognize the supremacy 


of the Lacedaemonians. (Pans. iv. 10—13.) 


2. Tyrant of Cumae in Campania, a contempo- 
rary of Tarquinius Superbus. His history is re- 
lated at great length by Dionysius. He was of a 
distinguished family, and surnamed MaAards,—_ 
respecting the meaning of which the ancients them- 
selves are not agreed. By his bravery and popular 
arts, he gained the favour of the people; and hav- 
ing caused many of the nobles to be put to death, — 


“or sent into exile, he made himself tyrant of Cumae, 


B. C. 502, He secured his usurped power by sur- 
rounding himself with a strong body-guard, by - 
disarming the people, removing “the male descend- 


ants of the exiled nobles from the town, ‘and com= 
pelling them to perform servile labour in the COU o > o 


try. In addition to this, the whole of the young 
generation of Cumae were educated in an effemi- 
nate and enervating manner. In this way he 
maintained himself for several years, until at last 
the exiled nobles and their sons, supported by Cam- 


panians and mercenaries, recovered the possession 
-of Cumae, and. took cruel vengeance on Aristodemus 
and his family... (Dionys. Hal. vil. p: 418, &., ed. 
Sylb; Diod: Fragm. lib, vii. in the « Bxcerpt. des 8 
| Virt. et Vit.;” Suidas, s. v. "Apsorddnuos.) Accord- | 
ing to- Plutarch (dé Virt: Mulier, : 
sisted the Romans against the Etsoseangs: who 
endeavoured to: restore the Tarquins. According ~~ 
-young Messenian, however, who loved the maiden, | to Livy (ii. 21), Tarquinius Superbus took refuge 
| at the court of this. tyrant, and died. there, (Comp. oe 


p. 261), he as- 


N iebuhr, Fist. of Rome, i. p. 5 553, &e.) 


3. Surnamed the Small (ó puurepds), a disciple of E ) 
-Soer ates, who is reported to P: had: a conversas 


-> wards by the emissaries of Ecdemus and Demo- 


soe ARISTODEMUS, R. D Sen S : | ARISTODEMUS. ; NR 
His sepulchral mound in the neighbourhood of 
‘Megalopolis was seen as late as the time of Pan- 
sanias. (viii. 36. § 3.) [L. $.] 


tion with him respecting sacrifices and divination, 
which Aristodemus despised. (Xen. Memor. Soer. 
i4.§ 2, &c.) He was a great admirer of Socrates, as. (7 | | 
whose ‘society he sought as much as possible. He| ARISTODE’MUS (Apioréddnuos), literary. 
always walked barefoot, which he seems to have | 1. Of Nysa in Caria, was a son of Menccrates, 
_ done in imitation of Socrates. (Plat. Sympos.p.173, | and a pupil of the celebrated grammarian, Aristar- 
. Phaed. po 229.) oe hus. (Schol. ad Pind. Nem. vii. l; Strab. xiv. 
4. A tragic actor of Athens in the time of Philip | p. 650.) He himself was a celebrated grammarian, 
of Macedonia and Demosthenes, He took a pro- | and Strabo in his youth was a pupil of Aristodemus 
minent part in the political affairs of his time, and | at Nysa, who was then an old man. It is not im- 
belonged to the party who saw no safety except in | probable that the Aristodemus whom the Scholiast 
peace with Macedonia. (Dem. de Coron. p. 232, | on Pindar (Zsth. i. 11) calls an Alexandrian, is the 
de Fals. Leg. pp. 344, 871.) Demosthenes (c. Phi- | same as the Nysaean, who must have resided for 
lip. iii, p. 150) therefore treats him as a traitor to | some time at Alexandria, rare 
his country. He was employed by the Athenians | 2. Of Nysa, a relation (dvepids) of the former, 
in their negotiations with Philip, who was fond of | He was younger than the former, distinguished 
him on account of his great talent for acting, and | himself as a grammarian and rhetorician, and is 
made use of him for his own purposes. (Dem, de | mentioned among the instructors of Pompey the 
Fals, Leg. p. 442; comp. Cic. de Re Publ. iv. 11; | Great, During the earlier period of his life he 
Plut. Vit. X. Orat.; Schol. ad Lucian, vol. ii. p.7.) | taught rhetoric at Nysa and Rhodes; in his later 
There was a tragic actor of the same name at | years he resided at Rome and instructed the sons 
Syracuse in the time of the first Punic war. (Liv. | of Pompey in grammar. (Strab. xiv. p. 650.) One 
xxiv. 24.) | : of these two grammarians wrote an historical work 
5. Of Miletus, a friend and flatterer of Anti- | (forogiat), the first book of which is quoted by 
. gonus, king of Asia, who sent him, in B. c. 815, | Parthenius (Erot. 8), but whether it was the work 
to Peloponnesus with 1000 talents, and ordered | of the elder or the younger Aristodemus, and what 
him to maintain friendly relations with Polysper- | was the subject of it, cannot be decided. (Comp. 
chon and his son Alexander, to collect as large a | Varr. de Ling. Lat. x. 75, ed. Müller; Schol, ad 
body of mercenaries as possible, and to conduct the | Hom. Il. ix. 854, xiii. 1.) 7 
war against Cassander. On his arrival in Laconia, | 3. Of Elis, a Greek writer, who is referred to 
he obtained permission from the Spartans to en- | by Harpocration (s. v. ‘EAAavodixou) as an autho- 
gage mercenaries in their country, and thus raised | rity respecting the number of the Hellanodicae. 
in Peloponnesus an army of 8000 men. The | He is probably the same as the one mentioned by- 
friendship with Polysperchon and his son Alexan- | Tertullian (de An. 46) and Eusebius. (Chron, i. 
der was confirmed, and the former was made | p. 37; comp. Syncellus, p. 370, ed. Dindorf.) An 
governor of the peninsula. Ptolemy, who was | Aristodemus is mentioned by Athenaeus (xi. p. 
allied with Cassander, sent a fleet against the | 495) as the author of a commentary on Pindar, 
general and the allies of Antigonus, and Cassander | and is often referred to in the Scholia on Pindar, 
made considerable conquests in Peloponnesus. Af- | but whether he isthe Hlean or Nysaean, cannot be 
ter his departure, Aristodemus and Alexander at | decided. can 
first endeavoured in common to persuade the towns 4, Of Thebes (Schol. ad Theocrit. vii. 103), 
to expel the garrisons of Cassander, and recover | wrote a work on his native city (@n6atid), which | 
their independence. But Alexander soon allowed | is often referred to by ancient authors, and- 
himself to be made a traitor to the cause he had | appears to have treated principally of the antiqui- 
hitherto espoused, and was rewarded by Cassander | ties of Thebes. Suidas (s. v. duoAwios Zevs, where - 
with the chief command of his forces in the Pelo- | the name ’Apioropdvys has been justly corrected 
ponnesus. In B: c. 314, Aristodemus invited the | into *Apiorddnuos) quotes the second book of this 
Aetolians to support the cause of Antigonus; and | work. (Compare Schol. ad Eurip.. Phoen. 162, 
having raised a great number of mercenaries among | 1120, 1126, 1163; Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. ii. 
them, he attacked Alexander, who was besieging | 906 ; Valckenaer, ad Schol, ad Eurip. Phoen: 1120, 
Cyllene, and compelled him to raise the siege. He |p. 732.) — - nee Re eee 
then restored several other places, such as Patrae | There are many passages in ancient authors in — 
in Achaia and Dymae in Aetolia, to what was then | which Aristodemus occurs as the name of a writer, 
called. freedom. After this, B.c. 3806, Aristode-| but as no distinguishing epithet is added to the — 
mus occurs once more in history. (Diod. xix.| mame in those passages, it is impossible to say 
57—66 : Plut. Demetr: 16, 17.) | whether in any case the Aristodemus is identical 
6, Tyrant of Megalopolis in the reign of Anti- | with any of those mentioned above, or distinct. 
gonus Gonatas, and shortly before the formation | from them, Plutarch (Parallel. Min. 35) speaks. 
of the Achaean league. He was a native of Phi- | of an Aristodemus as the author of a collection of — 
galea and a son of Artyla. He was one of those | fables, one of which he relates. A second, as the- 
tyrants who were set up at that time in various | author of yeAola drouvnuovevuara, is mentioned 
parts of Greece through Macedonian influence. | by Athenaeus (vi. p. 244, viii. pp. 338, 845, xiii. p. - 
He was honoured by the surname Xgyords. In| 585). A third occurs in Clemens Alexandrinus 
his reign, Cleomenes of Sparta and his eldest son ! 


(Strom. i, p. 183) as the author of a work mep — 
Acrotatus invaded the territory of Megalopolis. | edenudrwr, and a fourth is mentioned as the epito- 
A battle was fought, in which Aristodemus. de- | mizer of a work. of Herodian, which he dedicated 
feated the enemy and Acrotatus was slain, (Paus. 


-to one Danaus. (Suidas, s. v. ’Apiorddnuos.) A 
‘vii. 27, § 8.) Aristodemus was assassinated after- | Platonic philosopher of the same name is mentioned — 
by Plutarch (adv. Colot. init.) as his contem». 
friends of young Philopoemen. (Plut. Phäop. 1.) | ARISTODEMUS (‘Apiorédquos ), artists, `- 


C06 ARISTOGEITON, = 


1. A painter, the father and instructor of Nico- 
machus [Nicomacuus], flourished probably in the 


early part of the fourth century B. c. (Plin. xxxv.. 


10. 8.36.) - aos, ao 
_. 2. A statuary, who lived after the time of Alex- 
ander the Great. 


Seleucus. To what country he belonged is un- 
certain. a aan fa “8S: 
l 8. A painter, a native of Caria, contemporary 
with Philostratus the elder, with whom he was 

connected by the ties of hospitality. He wrote a 
work giving an account of distinguished painters, 
of the cities in which painting had flourished most, 
and of the kings who had encouraged the art. 
(Philostr. Prooem. Icon. p.4, ed. Jacobs.) [C. P. M.] 

ARISTO'DICUS (‘Apiordduros). 1. Of Cyme 
in Asia Minor, and son of Heracleides. When 
his fellow-citizens were advised, by an oracle, to 
- deliver up Pactyes to the Persians, Aristodicus dis- 
-suaded them from it, saying, that the oracle might 
be a fabrication, as Pactyes had come to them as a 
suppliant. He was accordingly: sent himself to 
consult the oracle; but the answer of Apollo was 
the same as before; and when Aristodicus, in 
order to avert the criminal act of surrendering a 
suppliant, endeavoured in a very Ingenious way, 
to demonstrate to the god, that he was giving an 
unjust command, the god still persisted in it, and 
added, that it was intended to bring ruin upon 
~Cyme. (Herod, i 158,159.) 

2. The author of two epigrams in the Greek 
Anthology, in one of which he is called a Rho- 
dian, but nothing further is known about him. 
(Brunck, Analect, p. 260, comp. p. 191; Anthol. 
Gr. viis 189, 473.) [L.S] 

- ARISTOGEITON. [HArmonrus.] 

_ ARISTOGEITON: ('Apioroyelræv), an Athe- 
nian orator and adversary of Demosthenes and 
Deinarchus. His father, Scydimus, died in prison, 
as he was a debtor of the state and unable to pay: 
his son, Aristogeiton, who inherited the debt, was 
likewise imprisoned for some time. He is called a 
demagogue and a sycophant, and his eloquence is 

. described as of a coarse and vehement character. 
(Hermog. de Form. Orat. i, p. 296, and the Scho- 
liast passim ; Phot. Cod. p. 496; Plut. Phoc. 10; 
Quintil. xii. 10, § 22.) His impudence drew upon 
him the surname of “the dog.” He was often ac- 
cused by Demosthenes and others, and defended 
himself in a number of orations which are lost. 
Among the extant speeches of Demosthenes there 
are two against Aristogeiton, and among those of 
Deinarchus there. is one. Suidas and Enudocia 
(p. 65) mention seven orations of Aristogeiton 
(comp. Phot. Cod. pp.491, 495 ; Tzetz. Chil. vi. 94, 
<&c, 105, &e.; Harpocrat. s. vv. AdroxAelns and 
- ©gpoavdpos), and an eighth against Phryne is men- 


> tioned by Athenaeus, (xiii. p. 591.) Aristogeiton. 
< died in prison. : (Plut. Apophth. Reg. p. 188, begi 


compare Taylor, Praef ad Demosth Orat: e 


Aristoġ. in Schaefer’s Apparat. Crit. iv. p. 297, 


ie &e.; and Aeschin. c. Timarch. p. 22; S. Thorlacius, 
-` Opuscul. ii. pp. 201—240.) 


-> dorus, he was the maker of some statues of the 
~ heroes of Argive and Theban tradition, which the 
Argives had made to commemorate a victory gained 


“by themselves and the Athenians over the Lace- 
daemonians at Oenoe in Argolis, and dedicated in | 


ot 


7 : Among other works of his 
-Pliny (xxxiv. 8. s.. 19) mentions a statue of king 


| patodorus lived about Ol. 102. 


- o ARISTOGETTON (Apiroyeirwr), a statuary, | 
-o .-anative of Thebes. In conjunction with Hypato- 


; © ARISTOLOCHUS. = 
the temple of Apollo at Delphi. (Paus. x. 10. § 3.) 


The names of these two artists occur together like- 


wise on the pedestal of a statue found at Delphi, 
which had been erected in honour of a citizen ot 
Orchomenus, who had been a victor probably in the 
Pythian games. (Bickh, Corp. Zuser. 25.) We 
learn from this inscription that they were both » 
Thebans. Pliny says (xxxiv. 8 s. 19), that Hy- 
The above-men- 
tioned inscription was doubtless earlier than Ol. 
104, when Orchomenos was destroyed by the 
Thebans. NS: 

The battle mentioned by Pausanias was probably 
some skirmish in the war which followed the treaty 
between the Athenians and Argives, which was 
brought about by Alcibiades, n.c. 420. It appears 
therefore that Aristogeiton and Hypatodorus lived 
in the latter part of the fifth and the early part of 
the fourth centuries B.c. Béckh attempts to shew 
that Aristogeiton was the son of Hypatodorus, but 
his arguments are not very convincing. [C.P.M.] 
©- ARISTO’GENES (Apworoyévys), was one of 
the ten commanders appointed to supersede Alei- 
biades after the battle of Notium, B. c. 407. (Xen. 
Hell. i. 5. § 163 Diod. xiii. 74; Plut. Ale. c. 36.) 
He was one of the eight who conquered Callicratidas | 
at Arginusae, B: © 406; and Protomachus and 
himself, by not returning to Athens after the bat- 


tle, escaped the fate of their six colleagues, though 


sentence of condemnation was passed against them 
in their absence, (Xen. Mell. i. 7. §$ 1, 34; Diod. 
xiii. 101.) [EE]. 
ARISTO'GENES (Apioroyévys), the name of- 
two Greek physicians mentioned by Suidas, of © 
whom one was a native of Thasos, and wrote 


| several medical works, of which some of the titles 
are preserved. The other was a native of Cnidos, ` 
‘and was servant to. Chrysippus, the philosopher, 


according to Suidas; or rather, as Galen says (de 
Ven, Sect. adv. Erasisir. Rom. Deg. c. 2, de Cur, 


Rat. per Ven, Sect. c. 2, vol. xi. pp. 197, 252), he 


was a pupil of the physician of that name, and af- 
terwards became physician to Antigonus Gonatas, 
king of Macedonia, B. c. 283—239. A physician | 
of this name is quoted by Celsus, and Pliny. 
Hardouin (in his Index of authors quoted by — 
Pliny) thinks that the two physicians mentioned. 
by Suidas were in fact one and the same person, — 
and that he was called “ Cnidius” from the place 
of his birth, and “ Thasius” from his residence ; 
this, however, is quite uncertain. (Fabrice, Bibl. Gr. 
vol, xiii. p. 83, ed. vet.; Kühn, Additam. ad Eten- 


chum Medicor. Veter. a Jo. A. Fabricio, &c. exhibitum, 


Lips. 1826, 4to., fascic. iii. p. 10.) [WAG]. 

ARISTOLAUS, a painter, the son and scholar 
of Pausias. , 
about Ol. 118, B. c. 308. Pliny (xxxv. 11. s. 40) 
mentions several of his works, and characterises 
his style as in the highest degree severe. [C.P.M.] 

ARISTO'LOCHUS (*AptordAoxos), a tragic 


| poet, who is not mentioned anywhere except in the | 
collection of the Epistles formerly attributed: to 
Phalaris (Epist. 18, ed. Lennep.), where the 
tyrant is made to speak of him with indignation 

for venturing to compete with. him in. writing... 
tragedies. But with the genuineness of those. o > 
epistles the existence of Aristolochus must fall to 0o 
the ground, and Bentley (Phalaris; p. 260) has 
-shewn, that if Aristolochus were a real personage, 
this tragic writer must have lived before tragedy — 


was known. > 


[Pavstas.] He flourished therefore | 
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` ARISTO’MACHE (Apioroudyn). 1. The | assistance Aratus. had called in. Aristomachus - 
daughter of Hipparinus of Syracuse, and the sister | fell into the hands of the Achaeans, who strangled. 

of Dion, was married to the elder Dionysius on | him and threw him into the sea at Cenchreae,. 

the same day that he married Doris of Locri. 7 


| (Polyb. ii. 59, 60; Plut. Arat, 44; Schorn, Ge- 
She bore him two sons and two daughters, with | | 


hir Schichte Griechenl. p. 118, note 1.) 
= one of whom, namely Arete, she afterwards | 3. The leader of the popular party at Croton, in 
perished. (Plut. Dion, 3, 6; Diod. xiv. 44, xvi. 


the Hannibalian war, about B, c. 215, At that 

6; Aelian, V. H. xiii. 10, who erroneously calls | time nearly all the towns of southern Italy were 

her Aristaenete ; Cic. Tuse. v. 20; Val. Max. ix. | divided into two parties, the people being in favour — 

13, ext. 4.) Respecting her death, see ARETE. | of the Carthaginians, and the nobles or senators in 
2. Of Erythrae, a poetess, who conquered at the 


: favour of the Romans. The Bruttians, who were 
Isthmian games, and dedicated in the treasury of | in alliance with the Carthaginians, had hoped to 
Sicyon a golden book, that is, probably one written | gain possession of Croton with their assistance. 
with golden letters, (Plut. Symp. v. 2. § 10.) As this had not been done, they determined to 
~ARISTO'MACHUS (Apioréuaxos), 1. A |m 
son of Talaus and Lysimache, and brother. of 
Adrastus. (Apollod. i, 9. § 18.) He was the 
father of Hippomedon, one of the seven heroes 
against Thebes. (Apollod. iii, 6. § 3.) Hyginus 
(Fab. 70) makes Hippomedon a son of a sister of 
Adrastus.: (Comp. Paus. x. 10. § 2.) 
2, A son of Cleodemus or Cleodaeus, and great- 
grandson of Heracles, was the father of Temenus, 
Cresphontes, and Aristodemus. He marched into 
‘Peloponnesus at the time when Tisamenus, the 
son of Orestes, ruled over the Peninsula; but his 
expedition failed as he had misunderstood the 
oracle, and he fell in battle. (Apollod. ii. 8. § 25 
Paus. ii. 7. § 6; Herod. vi. 52.) Another Aris- 
tomachus occurs in Paus. vi. 21.87. [L.S.] 
_ ARISTO’MACHUS (Apioréuaxos). 1. Tyrant 
of Argos, in the reign and under the patronage of 
Antigonus Gonatas. He kept the citizens of 
_ Argos in a defenceless condition, but a conspiracy 
was formed against him, and arms were secretly 
introduced into the town by a contrivance of 
Aratus, who wished to gain Argos for the Achaean 
Jeague. The plot was discovered, and the persons 
concerned in it took to flight, But Aristomachus 
was soon after assassinated by slaves, and was suc- 
ceeded by Aristippus II. (Plut. Arat. 25.) 

2. Succeeded Aristippus II. in the tyranny 
of Argos, apparently towards the end of the reign | 
of Demetrius. (B. c. 240—230.) He seems to 
have been related. to some of his predecessors in 
the tyranny of Argos. (Polyb. ii, 59.) After the 
death of Demetrius, B. c. 229, he resigned his 
power, as Lydiades had done before, and several 
others did now, for the influence of Macedonia in 
Peloponnesus had nearly ceased, and the Aetolians 
were allied with the Achaeans. Aristomachus 
had been persuaded to this step by Aratus, who 
gave him fifty talents that he might be able to pay 
off and dismiss his mercenaries. Argos now joined 
the Achaean league, and Aristomachus was chosen 
strategus of the Achaeans for the year B. c. 227. 
o (Plut. Arai. 85; Polyb. iL 445 Pans. ii 8..§ 5; 
Plut. Cleom. 4.) In this capacity he undertook 
the command in the war against. Cleomenes of 
Sparta, but he seems to have been checked by the 
jealousy of Aratus, in consequence of which he 
afterwards deserted the cause of the Achaeans and 
`- went- over to Cleomenes, who with his assistance 
took possession of Argos. Aristomachus now again 
assumed the tyranny at Argos. Aratus tried in 
vain to recover that city for the Achaean league, 
and the consequence only was, that the tyrant: 
ordered 80 distinguished Argives to be put to death, 
as they were suspected of being favourable to- 
wards the Achaeans. Not long afterwards, how- | 
ever, Argos was taken by Antigonus Doson, whose | 


from Croton informed them of the state of political 
parties there, and. that Aristomachus was ready -` 
to surrender the town to them, The Bruttians © 
marched with an army against Croton, and as the 

lower parts, which were inhabited by the people, 
were open and easy of access, they soon gained 
possession of them, Aristomachus, however, as if 
he had nothing to do with the Bruttians, withdrew 
to the arx, where the nobles were assembled and. 
defended themselves. The Bruttians in conjunc- 
tion with the people of Croton besieged the nobles. 
in the arx, and when they found that they made 
no impression, they applied to Hanno the Cartha-. 
ginian for assistance. He proposed to the Croto- 
niats to receive the Bruttians as colonists within 
the extensive but deserted walls of their city; but 
all the Crotoniats, with the exception of Aristoma- 
chus, declared that they would rather die than sub- 
mit to this. As Aristomachus, who had betrayed 
the town, was unable to betray the arx. also, he 
saw no way but to take to flight, and he accord- 
ingly went over to Hanno. The Crotoniats soon 
after quitted their town altogether and migrate 

to Loeri. . (Liv. xxiv. 2, 3.) ae 
4 A Greek writer on agriculture or domestic — 
economy, who is quoted several times by Pliny. 
(H. N. xiii. 47, xiv. 24, xix. 26.84.) [LES] 


of courtezans. His age is not known. (Anthol, 
- ARISTOME'DES (*ApirrousjSns), a statuary, 
In conjunction with his fellow-townsman Socrates, — | 


by Pindar in the temple of that goddess, near 


made some statues dedicated by the Phocians at- 
` Delphi, to commemorate their victory over the Thes- 
salians. (Paus. x. 1. §§ 8—10.) [C.P.M.] . 
ARISTO/MENES (‘Apiorouévys), the Messe- - 
nian, the hero of the second war with Sparta, has 
been connected by some writers with the first war 
(Myron. ap. Paus.iv.6; Diod, Sic, xv. 66, Fragma 
x.) but in defiance. apparently of all tradition. 
(Tyrt. ap. Paus. le; Müller, Dor. i. 7. $9.) For. 
the events of his life our main authority is Pausa- 


„nias, and he appears to have principally followed | 


of which Aristomenes was the hero. (Paus. iv. 6.) 


general outlin 
Polyb. iv 33.) > 


make the conquest by themselves. A deserter  - 


ARISTO’MACHUS (Apiorduaxos),a statuary, — 
born on the banks of the Strymon, made statues >, 


Palat. vi. 268.) Ho a Ms ; | 
‘a native of Thebes, and a contemporary of Pindar. > = 
he made a statue of Cybele, which was dedicated | 
Thebes, (Paus, ix. 25: $8). © (GP MT oe. 


~ARISTO/MEDON (*ApicrouéSov), an Argive i 
statuary, who lived shortly before the Persian wars, 


| Rhianus the Cretan, the author of a lost epic poem, = 


The life of Aristomenes, therefore, belongs more to _ p : : : 
legend than to history, though the truth of iis. oo 0h on 


308 . ARISTOMENES. = 

. Thirty-nine* years had elapsed since the capture 
of Ithome and the end of the first Messenian war, 
when the spirit of Messenia, chafing under a de- 
grading yoke (Polyb. iv. 32; Justin. iii. 6; Tyrt. 
ap. Paus. iv..14), and eager for revolt, found a 
~ leader in Aristomenes of Andania, sprung from the 


royal line of Aepytus, and even referred by legen- 


=. dary tradition to a miraculous and superhuman 
origin. (Paus. iv. 14.) Having gained promises of 
~- assistance from Argos, Arcadia, Sicyon, Elis, and 
` Pisa (Paus. iv. 15; Strab. viii. p. 362), the hero 
began the war, B. c. 685. The first battle at 
Derae, before the arrival of the allies on either 
side, was indecisive; but Aristomenes so distin- 
guished himself there by his valour, that he was 
offered the throne, but refused it, and received the 
office of supreme commander. This was followed 
by a remarkable exploit. . Entering Sparta by 
_ night, he affixed a shield to the temple of Athena 
of the Brazen House (XaAxtoixos), with the in- 
_ scription, “Dedicated by Aristomenes to the god- 
-= dess from the Spartan spoils.” The next year, he 
utterly defeated the enemy at the battle of the 
Boar’s Pillar (xárpov ofa), a place in the region 
of Stenyclerus, at which the allies on both sides 
‘were present, and the hosts were animated respec- 
tively by the exhortations of Tyrtaeus and the 
 Messenian. Hierophants. (Paus. iv. 16; Müller, 
Dor. i 5. § 16, i. 7. § 9, note, ii. 10. § 3.) 
next exploit. was the attack and plunder of Pharae 
(Pharis, J. ii. 582); and it was only the warning 
© voice of Helen and the Twin Brothers, visiting 
- him in a dream, tnat saved. Sparta itself from his 
assault. But he surprised by an ambush the 


o=o Laconian maidens who were celebrating at Caryae | 
with dances the worship of Artemis, and carried 
`o them to.Messenia, and himself protected them 
. from the. violence of his followers, and restored 
... them, for ransom, uninjured. Next came, in the’ 
third year of the war, at which point. the poem of 


_ Rhianus began, the battle of the Trench (ueydAy 
“Tappos), where, through the treachery of Aristo- 
erates, the Arcadian leader, Aristomenes suffered 
his first defeat, and the Messenian army was cut 
almost to pieces. (Paus. iv. 17.) But the hero 
gathered the remnant to the mountain fortress of 
Eira, and there maintained the war for eleven 


years (Rhian. ap. Paus. iv. 17), and so ravaged. 


the land of Laconia, that the Spartans decreed 


that the border should be left untilled. In one of 


his incursions, however, they met and overpowered 
him with superior numbers, and carrying him with 
fifty of his comrades to Sparta, cast them into the 
pit (xeddas) where condemned criminals were 
thrown, The rest perished; not so Aristomenes, 


the favourite of the gods; for legends told how an. 
eagle bore him up on its wings as he fell, and a’ 


fox guided him on the third day from the cavern. 
. The enemy could not believe that he had returned 
‘to Kira, till the destruction of an army of Corin- 
thians, who were coming to the Spartans’ aid, 


convinced them that Aristomenes was indeed once 


more. amongst them. And now it was- that he 


offered for a second time to Zeus of Ithome the 


_ sacrifice for the slaughter of a hundred enemies 
(éxaroupóvia, comp. Plat, Rom. c. 25). The 


vi Hyacinthian festival coming on at Sparta, a truce 


< * This date is from Paus: iv. 15; but see Jus- 


A Gr, Lito, 10. § 5; Clint, Fast, i. p: 256. 


trothed in gratitude to his son Gorgus. 


~ His. 


ARISTOMENES. 


| was made, and Aristomenes, wandering on the _ 


faith of it too far from Eira, was seized by some 
Cretan bowmen (mercenaries of Sparta) and placed — 
in bonds, but again burst them, and slew his foes: 
through the aid of a maiden who dwelt in the 
house where they lodged him, and whom he be- 
But the 
anger of the Twins was roused against him, for he 
was said to have counterfeited them, and polluted 
with blood a Spartan festival in their honour, 
(Thirlwall, Gr. Hist. vol. i. p. 864; Polyaen. xi. 
31.) So the favour of heaven was turned from his 
country, and the hour of her fall came. A wild 
fig-tree, called in the Messenian dialect by the 
same name that also means a goat (rpdyos), which 
overhung the Neda, touched at length the water 
with its leaves, and Theoclus the seer privately 
warned Aristomenes that the Delphic oracle was — 


accomplished, which after the battle of the Trench 


had thus declared (Paus. iv. 20): 


ore rod-yos mivyor Nédns éArtdphoor FSwp, 
oùk ërı Mecoryny puouas, oxedd0er yàp čAeðpos. 


Sparta, therefore, was to triumph; but the future 
revival of Messenia had been declared in the pro- 
phecies of Lycus, son of Pandion (Paus. iv. 20, 
26, x. 12) to depend on the preservation of a sa- 
cred tablet, whereon were described the forms of 
worship to Demeter and Persephone, said to have 
been brought of old by the priestly hero Caucon — 
from Eleusis to Messenia. (Paus. iv. 26.) This 
holy treasure Aristomenes secretly buried in 


Ithome, and then returned to Eira prepared for 
the worst, Soon after, the Spartans surprised Eira 


by night, while Aristomenes was disabled by a 
wound, even as though it had been impossible for 
Messenia to fall while her hero watched ; yet for 
three days and nights (though he knew the will of 
the gods, and was fighting against hope) he main- 
tained the struggle with his thinned and fainting 
band, and at length, forming the remnant into a 
hollow square, with the women and children in 
the midst, he demanded and obtained a free pas- 
sage from the enemy. (Paus. iv. 20,21.) Arriving 
safely and receiving a hospitable welcome in Arca- 
dia, he formed a plan for surprising and assaulting 
Sparta, but was again betrayed by Aristocrates : 
him his countrymen stoned for his treachery, while 
Aristomenes, gentle as brave, wept for the traitor’s 
fate. (Paus. iv. 22; Polyb. iv. 33; but see Mull. 
Dor.i.7.§ 11.) Yet he could not bear to relin- 
quish the thought of war with Sparta, and he re- 
fused therefore to take the lead of the band which, 


under his sons, went and settled at Rhegium. He 


obtained, however, no opportunity for vengeance ; 
it was not in his life that retribution was to come; 
but while he was consulting the Delphic oracle, 


Damagetus, king of Ialysus in Rhodes, being there | 
at the same time, was enjoined by the god “to 


marry the daughter of the best of the Greeks,” 


“Such a command, he thought, could have but one | 
interpretation: ; so he took to wife the daughter of = 
_Aristomenes, who accompanied him to Rhodes, 
and there ended his days in peace. The Rhodians _ 
raised to him a splendid monument, and honoured `. ` 
chim asa hero, and from him were descended the 
illustrious family of the Diagoridae. (Paus. iv. 24 ; 


Pind. Ol. vii. ; Mill. Dor. i. 7. $11.) His bones 


2 his Js from. -were said to have been brought back to Messenia ` i 
fin, ii. 5; Müll Dor, i. 7, 10, Append. ix., Hist | 


(Paus. iv. 32); his name still lived in the hearts 


of his worshipping countrymen ; and later legends — e 


= regent. 
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told, when Messenia had once more regained her 
„place among the nations (B. c. 370), how at Leuc- 


tra the apparition of Aristomenes had been seen, 
aiding the Theban host and scattering the bands of 
Sparta. (Paus, iv. 82.) 00 [E. E.]. 
ARISTO’MENES § (Apiorouévys). 1 


Attic comedy, or more correctly to the second class 
of the poets constituting the old Attic comedy. 
For the ancients seem to distinguish the comic poets 
who flourished before the Peloponnesian war from 
those who lived during that war, and Aristomenes 
belonged to the latter. (Suidas, s. v. *Apioro- 
wévns; Eudocia, p. 65; Argum. ad Aristoph. 


Equit.) He was sometimes ridiculed by the sur- 


name 6 Juporoids, which may have been derived from 


at one time, was an artizan, perhaps a carpenter, 
As early as the year B. c. 425, he brought outa 
piece called. vAodpépo:, on the same occasion that 


_ the Equites of Aristophanes and the Satyri of | 
Cratinus were performed; and if it is true that 


another piece entitled Admetus was performed at 
the same time with the Plutus of Aristophanes, in 
B. c. 389, the dramatic career of Aristomenes was 
very long. (Argum. ad Aristoph. Plut.) But we. 
know of only a few comedies of Aristomenes ;. 
Meineke conjectures that the Admetus was brought 


out together with the first edition of Aristophanes’ | 


Plutus, an hypothesis based upon very weak 
grounds. Of the two plays mentioned no frag- 
ments are extant; besides these we know. the 
titles and possess a few fragments of three others, 
viz. l. Bonéot, which is sometimes attributed to 
Aristophanes, the names of Aristomenes and Aristo- 


phanes being often confounded in the MSS. 2, 
-Ténres, and 3. Aidvucos dernTtThs. There are also 


three fragments of which it is uncertain whether 
they belong to any of the plays here mentioned, 


or to others, the titles of which are unknown. 


(Athen. i. p. 11; Pollux, vii. 167; Harpocrat. s. 


w. peTolkiov, Comp. Meineke, Quaest. Seen. Spee. 
il p. 48, &e., Hist. Crit. Com. Gr. p. 210, &e.) 


2. An actor of the old Attic comedy, who lived 
in the reign and was a freed-man of the emperor 
Hadrian, who used to call him’Articoméghié. He 
was a native of Athens, and is also mentioned as 
the author of a work mpds rds fepoupylas, the 
third book of which is quoted by Athenaeus. (iii. 


p. 115.) He is perhaps the same as the one men- | 
tioned by the Seholiast on Apollonius . Rhodius. 


(GIBAS ey 


3. A Greek writer on agriculture, who is men- | 


tioned by Varro (de Re Rust. i. 1; Columella, i. 
1) among those whose native place was unknown, 
4, An Acarnanian, a friend and flatterer of the 


contemptible Agathocles, who for a time had the 


government of Egypt in the name of the young 


< king Ptolemy V. (Euergetes.) During the admi- 


nistration of Agathocles Aristomenes was all-pow- 
erful, and when the insurrection against Agathocles 


broke out in B. c. 205, Aristomenes was the only 
one among his friends who ventured to go and try | 
to pacify the rebellious Macedonians. But this- 
attempt was useless, and Aristomenes himself nar- | 
rowly escaped being murdered by the insurgents. . 
After Agathocles was put to death, Tlepolemus, : 
who had headed the insurrection, was appointed. 
But about B. c. 202,  Aristomenes 
contrived to get the regency and distinguish- 
ed himself now by the energy and wisdom of- 


faithfulness to Agathocles. 
chus, two powerful men, who ventured to oppose 


-Adulat. 32.) 


et Se T LARISTON, eos gag: 
his administration no less than previously by his 


his government, were put to death by his com- 


| mand.. Towards the young king, Aristomenes 
RA 
comic poet of Athens. He belonged to the ancient 


was a frank, open, and sincere councillor; but as 


the king grew up to manhood, he became less and 


less able to bear the sincerity of Aristomenes, 
who was at last condemned to death, in B. c. 192. 


(Polyb. xv. 31, xviii, 36, &c.; Diod. Eacerpt. 


lib. xxix., de Virt. et Vit. p. 573; Plut. de Discern. . 
[LS] 
ARISTO’MENES, a painter, born at Thasos, 


is mentioned by Vitruvius (iii. Prooem. § 2), but 
did not attain to any distinction. > : 
} -> ARISTON (Apiorwy), king of Sparta, 14th of 
the circumstance that either he himself or his father, | 


- [C P. M.] 


the Eurypontids, son of Agesicles, contemporary of 


 Anaxandrides, ascended the Spartan throne before 
Bc. 560, and died somewhat before (Paus. iii. 7), or - 
at any rate not long after, 510... He thus reigned 


about 50 years, and was of high reputation, of 


which the public prayer for a son for him, when 
the house of Procles had other representatives, is a 


testimony. Demaratus, hence named, was. borne. 
him, after two barren marriages, by a third wife, 
whom he obtained, it is said,»by a fraud from her. 


husband, his friend, Agetus. (Herod. i.65, vi. 61— | 


66; Paus.iii. 7.87; Plut. Apophth. Lae.) [A.H.C.] - 
_ ARISTON (‘Apioror), son of Pyrrhichus, a Co- 
rinthian, one of those apparently who made their 


way into Syracuse in the second year of the Sici 


lian expedition, 414 B. C., is named once by Thu- 


eydides, in his account of the sea-fight preceding 
the arrival of the second armament (413 B. c.), and 
styled the most skilful steersman on the side of the 
‘Syracusans. He suggested to them the stratagem 
of retiring early, giving the men their meal on the 


shore, and then renewing the combat unexpectedly, 
which in that battle gave them their first naval 
victory. (vii. 839; comp. Polyaen. v. 13.) Plu- 
tarch (Nicias, 20, 25) and Diodorus (xiii. 10) as- 


cribe to him further the invention or introduction at 


Syracuse of the important alterations in the build. 


of their galleys’ bows, mentioned by Thucydides - 
(vii, 34), and said by him to have been previously © 
cused by the Corinthians in the action off Erineus. 
Plutarch adds, that he fell when the victory: was just > ` 
won, in the last and decisive sea-fight. [A H, C] - 


ARISTON (Aplorwy), historical. 1. Was . . 


sent out by one of the Ptolemies of Egypt to ex- a 
plore the western coast of Arabia, which derived — 


its name of Poseideion from an altar which Ariston — 
had erected there to Poseidon. (Diod. iii. 41.) 
9, A strategus of the Aetolians in B. c. 221, who, — 
labouring under some bodily defect, left the com- 

mand of the troops to Scopas and. Dorimachus, . 
while he himself remained at home. Notwith- 
standing the declarations of the Achaeans to regard - 
every one as an enemy who should trespass upon. 
the territories of Messenia or Achaia, the Aetolian 


commanders invaded Peloponnesus, and Ariston. 
‘was stupid enough, in the face of this faet, to 


assert that the Aetolians and Achaeans. were at, 
peace with each other. (Polyb. iv. 5, 9, 17.) 


3, The leader of an insurrection at Cyrene in. 
B: c. 403,-who obtained possession of the town and = oei 


put to death or expelled all the nobles. The latter 


however afterwards became reconciled to the 
popular party, and the powers of the government -` 
| were divided between the two parties. (Diod. xiv. -` 


B45 comp. Pans, iv. 26.§2.) 


Scopas and Dicaear- 


Ber, 


eee ES 
gi IN P DE E ' 
ARISTON (Aplorayv), literary. 1. 


war of the Romans against Perseus in B. 0. 170, 
advised the Achaeans to join the Romans, and not 
to remain neutral between the two belligerent par- 
ties,- In the year following, he was one of the 
Achaean ambassadors, who were sent to bring 
- about a peace between Antiochus III. and Ptolemy 
Philopator. (Polyb. xxviii. 6, xxix. 10.) = 
o 5. A Rhodian, who was sent, in the spring of 
B. c. 170, with several others as ambassador to 
‘the Roman consul, Q. Marcius Philippus, in Mace- 
= donia, to renew the friendship with the Romans, 
and clear his countrymen from the charges which 
had been brought against them by some persons. 
(Polyb. xxviii. 14.) 
~. 6. Of Tyre, who appears to have been a friend 
of Hannibal. When the latter was staying at the 
court. of Antiochus and meditated a fresh war 
- against the Romans, he despatched Ariston to Car- 
thage to rouse his friends there. Hannibal, how- 
ever, lest the messenger should be intercepted, 
gave him nothing in writing. On Ariston’s arrival 
at Carthage, the enemies of Hannibal soon conjec- 
tured the object of his presence from his frequent 
interviews with the men of the other party. The 
suspicions were at last loudly expressed, and Aris- 
ton was summoned to explain the objects of his 
visit. The explanations given were not very sa- 
tisfactory, and the trial was. deferred till the next 
day. Butin the night Ariston embarked and fled, 
leaving behind a letter which he put up in a pub- 


~ Ke place, and in which he declared that the com- 


munications he had brought were not for any pri- 
vate individual, but for the senate. Respecting 
the consequences of this stratagem, see Liv. xxxiv. 
- Compare Appian, Syr. 8; Justin, xxxi. 
[L.S] 


s Sophocles by Theoris. (Suidas, s. v. Iopôv.) He 


=- had a son of the name of Sophocles, who is said to 
have brought out, in B. c. 401, the Oedipus in 


_  Colonus of his grandfather Sophocles.. (Argum. ‘ad 
< Soph. Oed. Col. p. 12, ed. Wender.) Whether he 
is the same as the Ariston who is called a writer 
of tragedies (Diog. Laért. vii. 164), and one of 
whose tragedies was directed against Mnesthenus, 
cannot be said with any certainty, though Fabri- 

-cius (Bibl. Gr. ii. p. 287) takes it for granted. 

2. A friend of Aristotle, the philosopher, to 
whom he is said to have addressed some letters, 
(Diog. Laért. v. 27.) 

3. A Peripatetic philosopher and a native of the 
island of Ceos, where his birthplace was the town 

-of Julis, whence he is sometimes called Ketos and 

sometimes “IovAujrys. He was a pupil of Lycon 

(Diog. Laért. v. 70, 74), who was the successor of 

` Straton as the head of the Peripatetic school, about 


: B, €. 270. After the death of Lycon, about B. ©. 


230, Ariston succeeded him in the management of 


the school. Ariston, who was, according to Cicero 


(de Fin. v. 5), a man of taste and elegance, was 


> yet deficient in gravity and energy, which pre- 


_ vented his writings acquiring that popularity which 


they otherwise deserved, and may have been one 
of the causes of their neglect and loss to us. In 
his philosophical views, if we may judge from the 
. seanty. fragments still extant, he seems to have. 


followed his master pretty closely. Diogenes 


~~ Laértius (vii, 163), after enumerating the works 


of Ariston of Chios, says, that Panaetius and 


L. Sosierates attributed all these works, except the | 


4. OF Megalopolis, who, at the outbreak of the | 


_ ARISTON. 


letters, to the Peripatetic Ariston (of Ceos), How | 
| far this opinion is correct, we cannot, of course, . 


say; at any rate, however, one of those works, 
"Epwrixal diarpiSal, is repeatedly ascribed to the 
Cean by Athenaeus (x. p. 419, xiii. p. 563, xv. 
p. 674), who calls it "Epwrikd ducts. One work 
of the Cean not mentioned by Diogenes, was en- 


| titled Adicwy (Plut. de dud. poet. 1), in gratitude 


to his master. There are also two epigrams in the _ 
Greek Anthology (vi. 303, and vii. 457), which 
are commonly attributed to Ariston. of Ceos, 
though there is no evidence for it. (Compare J. 
G. Hubmann, Ariston von Keos, der Peripatetiker, 
in Jahn’s Jahrb. für Philol. 3d supplementary vol. 
Leipz. 1885; Fabricius, Bibl. Gir. iii, p. 467, &e.; 
Jacobs, ad Anthol. xiii. p. 861.) ee 

4. Of Alexandria, likewise a Peripatetic philoso- 
pher, was a contemporary of Strabo, and wrote a 
work on the Nile. (Diog. Laért. vii, 164; Strab. 
xvii. p. 790.) Eudorus, a contemporary of his, 
wrote a book on the same subject, and the two 
works were so much alike, that the authors charged 
each other with plagiarism. Who was right is not 
said, though Strabo seems to be inclined to think 
that Eudorus was the guilty party. (Hubmann, 
lc. p. 104.) + | 

5. Of Pella in Palestine, lived in the time or 


the emperor Hadrian or shortly after, as is inferred 
from his writing a work on the insurrection of the — 


Jews, which broke out in the reign of this em- 


peror. (Euseb. Æ. E. iv. 6; Niceph. Callist. Hist. 


Eecl, iii. 24.) He also wrote a work entitled 
didAetis Tamicxov kal “Ideoves, that is, a dialogue 
between Papiscus, a Jew, and Jason, a Jewish 


Christian, in which the former became convineed 4 


of the truth of the Christian religion. (Origen. e. 
Cels. iv. p. 199; Hieronym. Epist. ad Galai. ili, 
13.) It was translated at an early time into Latin 
by one Celsus, but, with the exception of a few 
fragments, it is now lost. The introduction writ- — 
ten to it by the translator is still extant, and is 
printed in the Oxford edition of the “ Opuscula” 
of Cyprian (p. 30) and elsewhere, (Hubmann, — 
l c. p. 105.) | , eae 

6. Of Alaea (AAaeds), a Greek rhetorician who | 
wrote, according to Diogenes Laértius (vii. 164) 
scientific treatises on rhetoric. Another rhetorician 
of the same name, a native of Gerasa, is mentioned 
by Stephanus of Byzantium. (s. v. Tépaca,) 

The name of Ariston occurs very frequently in 


| ancient writers, and it has been calculated thatahout 


thirty persons of this name may be distinguished ; 
but of most of them we know nothing but the 


name. .They have often been confounded with 


one another both by ancient and modern writers, 
particularly Ariston of Chios and Ariston of Ceos. 


(Sintenis, ad Plud. Themist. 3, and especially the 


treatise of Hubmann referred to above.) [L. 8.] » 
© ARISTON (Apiorev), son of Miltiades, born 


in the island of Chios, a Stoic and disciple of Zeno, 
flourished about B. c. 260, and was therefore con- 
temporary with Epicurus, Aratus, Antigonus Go- 
natas, and with the first Punic war. Though he 
professed himself a Stoic, yet he differed from Zeno 


in several points; and indeed Diogenes Laërtius (vii. 


160, &c.) tells us, that he quitted the school of Zeno | “ o m 
for that of Polemo the Platonist. Heis sald to have = 
‘displeased the former by his loquacity, —a quality — 


which others prized so highly, that he acquired the 


surname of Siren, 2s a master of persuasive elo- 


quence. He was also called Phalantus, from his — 


ARISTON. © 


baldness. He rejected all branches of philosophy 


-but ethics, considering physiology as beyond man’s 
powers, and logic as unsuited to them. Even with. 
regard to ethics, Seneca (Hp. 89) complains, that. 
he deprived them of all their practical side, a sub-- 
ject which he said belonged to the schoolmaster 
rather than to the philosopher. The sole object, 
therefore, of ethics was to shew wherein the su- 
preme good consists, and this he made to be 
ddiapopia, i. e» entire indifference to everything 
except virtue and vice. (Cic. dead. ii. 42.) All 
external things therefore were in his view perfectly 
indifferent; so that he entirely rejected Zeno’s dis-. 
tinction between the good and the preferable (ra 
Tponyueva), i e. whatever excites desire in the in- 

dividual mind of any rational being, without being 
in itself desirable or good, and of which the pure 
Stoical doctrine permitted an account to be taken | 

in the conduct of human life. (Cie. Fin. iv. 25.) 

But this notion of wponyucva was so utterly re-. 

jected by Ariston, that he held it to be quite in- 

different whether we are in perfect health, or 

afflicted by the severest sickness (Cie. Fin. ii..13); 

whereas of virtue he declared his wish that even 

- beasts could understand words which would excite 
them to it, (Plut. Mawime c. Princip. Philosopho 

esse diss. § 1.) It is, however, obvious that those 

who adopt this theory of the absolute indifference 
of everything but virtue and vice, in fact take 
away all materials for virtue to act upon, and con- 
fine it in a state of mere abstraction. ‘This part of 
_ Ariston’s system is purely cynical, and perhaps he 


wished to shew his admiration for that philosophy, | 


by opening his school at Athens in the Cynosarges, | 
where Antisthenes had taught. [ANTISTHENES.] 
He also differed with Zeno as to the plurality of 
virtues, allowing of one only, which he called the 
health of the soul (dyelav byduate, Plut, Virt. Mor. 
2). This appears to follow from the cynical parts 


‘so he based all morality on a well-ordered mind. 
Connected with this is his paradox, Sapiens non 
opinatur—the philosopher is free from all opinions. 
(since they would be liable to disturb his unruffled 
_ equanimity); and this doctrine seems to disclose a 
latent tendency to scepticism, which Cicero appears. 
: to have suspected, by often coupling him with 
< Pyrrho. In conformity with this view, he des- 
pised Zeno’s physical speculations, and doubted 


whether God is or is not a living Being. (Cie. Nad. | 


< Deor. i. 14.) But this apparently atheistic dogma 
perhaps only referred to the Stoical conception of 
` God, as of a subtle fire dwelling in the sky and. 
diffusing itself through the universe. [Zeno.| He 
may have meant merely to demonstrate his posi- 
tion, that physiology is above the human intellect, 
by shewing the impossibility of certainly attribut- 
ing to this pantheistic essence, form, senses, or life. 
. (Brucker, Hist. Crit. Phil. ii, 2,9; Ritter, Geschichte 
“der Philo xis Bylo) oe oe EET 

Ariston is the founder of a small school, opposed 


to that of Herillus, and of which Diogenes Laërtius. 


mentions Diphilus and Miltiades as members. We 
~- Jearn from Athenaeus (vii. p. 281), on the authority 

of Eratosthenes and Apollophanes, two of. his puw’ 
pils, that in his old age he abandoned himself to 
pleasure. He is said to have died of a coup de 
soleil. Diogenes (/. c.) gives a list of his works, 
but says, that all of them, except the Letters to. 
Cleanthes, were attributed by Panactius (B.0. 143) 


foe Uo ARISTONIGUS, 000 Br 
and Sosicrates (B. c. 200-128) to another Ariston, 
a Peripatetic of Ceos, with whom he is often con- 
founded. Nevertheless, we find in Stobaeus (Serm. 
iv. 110, &c.) fragments of a work of his called. 
‘dpormpara. ee Pe, [OE LO] 
ARISTON (Aptorwyv), a physician, of whose 
‘life no particulars are known, but who. probably 
lived in. the fifth century B. c., as Galen mentions 


Acut.” 1.17, vol. xv. p. 455) with three other phy- 
sicians, who all (he says) lived in old times, some 
as contemporaries of Hippocrates, and the others 
before him.. Galen also says that he was by some — 
persons supposed to. be the author of the work in 
the Hippocratic Collection entitled Hep Acairns 


| ‘Yytewns, de Salubri Victus Ratione. (le. ; De Aliment, 


Facult. i, 1, vol. vi. p. 4733 Comment. in Hippocr. 
“ Aphor.” vi. l, vol. xvii. pti. p.9.) A medical pre- 


“paration by a person of the same name is quoted by 


Celsus (De Medic. v.18. p.88) and Galen. (De Com- 
pos. Medicam, sec. Locos, ix. 4. vol. xiii. p.281.). The | 
Ariston. of Chios, mentioned by Galen (De Hippoer. 
et Plat, Decret. v. 5, vii. 1, 2, vol. v. pp. 468, 589, 
596), is a different person. (EWA ACG 
ARISTON. 1. A celebrated silver-chaser and 
sculptor in bronze, bornat Mytilene. His time is un- 
known, (Plin. xxxii. 55, xxxiv. 19. $ 25) 0 0° o 
2. A painter, the son and pupil of Aristei- 
des of Thebes [AnisrerpEs], painted a satyr 
holding a goblet and crowned with a garland. An- 
torides and Euphranor were his disciples © (Plin. 
xxxv. 36. § 23.) e * 
ARISTON (Apiorey) and TELESTAS (Te-- 
Aeoras), brothers, were the sculptors of a colossal — 
statue of Zeus which the Cleitorians dedicated at _ 
Olympia from the spoils of many captured cities. 


~The statue with its pedestal was avout eighteen 
Greek feet high. | 
‘given by Pausanias, but in a mutilated state. — 
of his system, for by taking away all the objects | : 
of virtue, he of course deprives it of variety; and | : onat 
of Methymnae in Lesbos. In B: c. 832, when the ` 


It bore an inscription, which is 


(Paus. v. 23. § 6. 
ARISTONY'C 


[P. S.] 


US (Aporrdviucos). 1. A tyrant. 


navarchs of Alexander the Great had already taken... 


‘possession of the harbour of Chios, Aristonicus - 


arrived during the night with some privateer ships, — 


‘and entered it. under the belief that it was still in 

‘the hands of the Persians. He was. taken pri- — 

‘soner and delivered up to the Methymnaeans, who `. 
‘put him to death in a cruel manner. (A 
dil. 2; Curtins, iv. 4.) | 


rian, daab. 


2. A natural son of Eumenes IT.. of Pergamus, : 
who was succeeded by Attalus III, When the 


‘latter died in B.C. 133, and made over his kingdom — 
to the Romans, Aristonicus claimed his: father’s 


kingdom as his lawful inheritance. The towns, — 
for fear of the Romans, refused to recognise him, 
but he compelled them by force of arms; and at 
last there seemed no doubt of his ultimate success. 
In g. c 131, the consul P. Licinius Crassus, who 
received Asia as his province, marched against 
him ; but- he was more intent upon making booty 
than on combating his enemy, and in an ill-organ- 
ized battle which was fought about the end of the 


| year, his army was defeated, and he himself made | 


prisoner by Aristonicus. In the year following, 
B. c. 130, the consul M.. Perperna, who succeeded 
Crassus, acted with more energy, and in the very 
first engagement conquered Aristonicus. and took — 

him prisoner. After the death of Perperna, M 
-Aquillins completed the conquest of the kingdom 
‘of Pergamus, B.c. 129. ,Aristenicus was carried’ 


him (Comment. in Hippocr.“ De Rat. Viet. in Morb. 


312. ARISTONOUS. 


to Rene’ t alak the. triumph of. Aquillius, “anid: 
was then beheaded. (Justin, xxxvi 4; Liv. Hpi. | 


69; Vell. Pat. ii 4: Flor. ii. 20; Ors pe lO: 
Sal, Hist. 4; Appian, Mithrid. 12 


| rie Cic. de Leg. Agr. ii. 33, Philip. xi. 8; 
Ascon. ‘ad Cho. pro Scaur. p. 24, ed. Orell.) 


3. A eunuch of Ptolemy Epiphanes, who had. 


been. brought up with the king from his early 
youth, Polybius speaks of him 3 in terms of high 


praise, as a man of a generous and warlike dispo- 


sition, and skilled in political transactions, In 
B. c. 185, when the king had to fight against some 
discontented Egyptians, “Aristonicns went to Greece 
and engaged a body of mercenaries there. (Polyb. 
xxii. 16, 17.) 

4. OF Alexandria, a contemporary of Strabo 
- (i. p. 38), distinguished himself as a grammarian, 
and is mentioned as the author of several works, 

most of which related to the Homeric poems.— 
1. On the wanderings of Menelaus (wept rs 
Meveddou wAdvys; Strab. l e). 2. On the critical 
‘signs by which the Alexandrine critics used to 


~ mark the. suspected or interpolated verses in the. 


Homeric poems and in Hesiod’s Theogony. (Tlep? 
Tov onuelwy tay THs `IMdõos Kai ‘Oduacelas, 
Etym. M. s.vv. Adxvos, Epo: and òr); Suidas, 


s v. “Apiorovinos; Eudoc. p. 64; Schol. Venet, ad 


Hom. £1. ix. 397. ) 3. On irregular grammatical 
constructions in Homer, consisting of six books 
(dovvrdxtwy dvoudrev. BiSrta ; Suidas, l c). 
These and some other works are now lost, with 


the exception of a few fragments preserved in the 


| ‘passages aboye referred to. (Villoison, Proleg. ad 
» Hom. p. 18.) 


5. Of Tarentum, the author ‘of a mythological 


: work which. is often referred to, (Phot. Cod. 190; 
Serv. ad Aen. ili. 335; 


© p. 20), but nothing is known about him, (Roulez, 
ad Ptolem. Hephaest. p. 148.) [L.S] 


ARISTONIDAS, a. statuary, one of whose . 


Up tam is mentioned by Pliny (W. N. xxxiv, 


- d4. s. 40) as extant at Thebes in his time. It 
-was a statue of Athamas, in which bronge and iron | 


had been mixed together, that the rust of the latter, 
showing through the brightness of the bronze, 
might have: the: appearance of a blush, and so might 
indicate the remorse of Athamas. [C. P.M. if 
ARISTONIDES, a painter of some distinction, 
mentioned by Pliny (xxxy. 11l. s. 40), was the 
father and instructor of Mnasitimus. [C.P.M.] 
ARISTO'NOUS (Apiorévoos). 1. Of Gela in 
Syracuse, one of the founders of the colony of 
Do B. 0, 582. (Thue. vi A) 


Of Pella, son of Peisaeus, one of the body- 


ae of Alexander the Great, distingnished him- 
self greatly on one occasion in India.. 


she was. taken prisoner in B. c. 316, ‘he’ was put 


_ to death by order of Cassander. Ț (Arrian, Anabi 

vi. 28, ap. Phot. Cod. 92, p. 69, a. 14. ed. aed l, 2 
| biographer says, more than one). cwere brought 

against him by Cleon, with a view to deprive him 


2 Curt. ix. 5, x. 6; Diod. xix. 35, 50, 51.) 


“ARISTO'NOUS. (Aptarévoos), a. statuary, a 


C native of Aegina, made a statue of Zeus, which was 


dedicated by. the Metapontines at Olympia. (Paus. 


Ooy. 928 5: Milen dagin P: 107.) TO, Pa), 


, 62 , de Bell. Civ. 
+ Val. Max. i ML 4.§.5; Diod, Fragm. lib. 34, 


| (x p. 452, xii. p. 538.) 


Caes. Germ. in Arat. Phaen. 
3273 Hygin. Pott. Astr. ti, 84.) He is perhaps ` 
the same as the one mentioned by Athenaeus (i. 


On: the 
death of Alexander, he was one of the first to pro- 
pose that the supreme power should be entrusted 
-to Perdiccas. He was subsequently the general of 


| were all poets of the middle comedy. 
s Olympias i in the war with Cassander; and when 


vate history we know nothing but that he was a : 
| lover of pleasure (Plat. Symp. “particularly p 223), 
and one who spent. whole nights in drinking and 


ARISTOPHANES. 


- ARISTO’N YMUS ( a), a comic 
poet and contemporary of Aristophanes and Amei- 
psias. (Anonym. in Vit. Aristoph.; Schol, ad Platon. 
p. 831, Bekker.) We know the titles of only two 
of his “comedies, viz. Theseus (Athen. i iil, p. 87), 


| and “Haws feyéy (Athen. vii. pp. 284, 287), of 


which only a few fragments are extant. Schweig- 
häuser and F abricius. place this poet in the reign. 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, an error into which both 
were led by Suidas (s. v. “Apiordvuyos), who, if 
the reading i is correct, evidently confounds the poet 
with some grammarian. If there had ever existed 
a orammarian of this name, and if he had written 
the works attributed to him by Suidas, he would 
assuredly have been mentioned by other writers 
also. This is not the case; and as we know that 
Aristophanes of Byzantium was the successor of | 
Apollonius as chief librarian at Alexandria (which. 
Suidas says of Aristonymus), Meineke conjectures 
with great probability, that the name of Aristo- 
phanes has dropped out in our text of Suidas. 
(Meineke, ist. Crit. Com. Gr. p. 196, &c.) 

An Athenian, of the name of Aristonymus, who 
was @ contemporary of Alexander the Great, but 
not a grammarian, is mentioned by Athenaeus, 
There were also two 
writers of this name, but neither of them appears 
to have been a grammarian, (Plut. de Flum. p. 
11653 Stobaeus, passim.) a S.J 

ARISTO'PHILUS ( Apiorópiňos), a druggist, 
of Plataea in Boeotia, who lived probably in the 
fourth century B. c. He is Pacis by Theo- 
phrastus (Hist. Plant. ix. 18. §.4) as possessing the 
knowledge of certain ane nian medicines, | 
which he made use of either for the punishment 
or reformation of his slaves. TW. ms G] o 

ARISTO'PHANES (Apioropdyns), the only 
writer of the old comedy of whom any entire works 
are left, His later extant plays approximate 
rather to the middle comedy, and in the Cocalus, 
his last production, he so nearly approached the 
new, that Philemon brought it out a second time 
with very little alteration. 

Aristophanes was the son of Philippus, as is 
stated by all the authorities for his life, and proved 
by the fact of his son also having that name, although 
a bust exists with the inscription *Apioro@dvns 
Siurmidov, which is, however, now generally al- 
lowed to be spurious. He was an Athenian of 
the tribe Pandionis, and the Cydathenaean Demus, 
and is said to have been the pupil of Prodicus, 
though this is improbable, since he speaks of ili 
rather with contempt. (ub. 360, dv. 692, Tage- 


nist. ie xviii. Bekk.) We are told (Sel 10l, ad 


Ran. 502), that he first engaged i in the comic con- 
tests when he was ox doy peipdkioKos, and we 
know that the date of his first comedy was B. ¢. 
427: we are therefore warranted in assigning 


about B. c. 444 as the date of his birth, and his 
death was probably not later than B. c, 380. 


His 
three sons, Philippus, Araros, and- Nicostratus, 
Of his pri- 


witty conversation. Accusations: (his. 2 anonymous 


of his civic rights (evlas ypapat), but without 
success, as indeed they were merely the fruit of 


‘Tevenge for his attacks on that demagogue. < They 
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have, however, given rise to a number of of traditions: 
of his being a Rhodian, an Egyptian, an Aegi- 


netan, a native of Camirus or of Naucratis. 


The comedies of Aristophanes are of the highest 
historical interest, containing as they do an admir- 
able series of caricatures on the leading men of the |. 
day, and a contemporary commentary. on the evils 
Indeed, the caricature is the 
only feature in modem social life which at all re- 


existing at Athens. 


sembles them. ‘Aristophanes was a bold and often 
a wise patriot. He had the strongest affection for 
Athens, and longed to see her restored to the state 
in which she was flourishing in the previous gene- 


ration, and almost in- his own childhood, before. 
Pericles became the head of the government, and | 


when the age of Miltiades and Aristeides had but 
just passed away. The first great evil of his own 
_ time against which he inveighs, is the Peloponne- 
sian war, which he regards as the work of Pericles, 
and even attributes it (Paz, 606) to his fear of 
punishment for having connived at a robbery said 
to have been committed by Phidias on the statue 
` of Athene in the Parthenon, and to the influence 
of Aspasia. (Ach. 500.) To this fatal war, among 
a host of evils, he ascribes the influence of vulgar 
demagogues like Cleon at Athens, of which also 
the example was set by the more refined demagog- 
ism of Pericles. Another great object of his indig- 
nation was the recently adopted system of educa- 
tion which had been introduced by the Sophists, 
acting on the speculative and inquiring turn given 
to the Athenian mind by the Ionian and Eleatic 
philosophers, and the extraordinary intellectual de- 
_ velopment of the age following the Persian war. 

‘The new theories introduced by the Sophists 
threatened to overthrow the foundations of mora- 
ity, by making persuasion and not truth the object 
-of man in his intercourse with his fellows, and to 
substitute a universal scepticism for the religious 
creed of the people. The worst effects of such a 
system were seen in Alcibiades, who, caring for 
nothing but his own ambition, valuing eloquence 
only for its worldly advantages, and possessed of 
great talents which he utterly misapplied, com- 
bined all the elements which Aristophanes most 
disliked, heading the war party in politics, and 
protecting the sophistical school in philosophy and 
also in literature. — 
rary and poetical Sophists— Euripides was. the 


chief, whose works are full of that werewpocodia | 


which contrasts so offensively with the moral dig- 
nity of Aeschylus and Sophocles, and for which 
Aristophanes introduces him as soaring in the air 
to write his tragedies (Ach. 874), caricaturing 

thereby his own “account of himself, (Ale. 971. J 
< Another. feature of the times was the excessive 
love for litigation at Athens, the consequent impor- 

tance of the dicasts, and disgraceful abuse of their 
_ power; all of which enormities are made by Aris- 
tophanes objects of continual attack. But though 
he saw what were the evils of his time, 
not wisdom to find a remedy for them, except the 
hopeless and undesirable one of a movement back- 
wards; 


able. Those marked +F are extant. — 


name of Callistratus. 


Of this latter school—the lite-. 


he had | 


and therefore, though we allow him to 
| hae been honest and bold, we must deny him the 
epithet of great. We subjoin a catalogue of the 
-~ comedies of Aristophanes on which we possess in- 
formation, and a short account: of the most. remark- | 


B. C. 427. Aararels, Banquetters. Second prie : 
‘The play was produced under the name of Philo- | 
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Fifth year of the war.. 
- 426. Babylonians (èv dore) oe 
< 425, F Acharnians. (Lenaea.) . Produced i in the e 
First prize. 

424. + Irreis, Knights or Horsemen. (Enna). 


‘The first play produced- in the name of Aristo- 


phanes himself. First prize; second Cratinus, 
423. + Clouds (èv does), Pon prize, Cratinus;, 
D Ameipsiäs:. 
422, + Wasps. (Lenaca.) Second prize. Pane 
I'npas (2) (éx čare), according to the probable 
conjecture of Stivern. (Essay on the Ee iranse 


lated by Mr. Hamilton.) 


‘Clouds (second edition), failed in ae a 
prize. But Ranke places this B. c. atl, and “the 
whole subject is very uncertain. re 

419. + Peace (êv dore:). Second prize ; Z Ev- K 
polis first. f 
414. Amphiaraus. eau ‘Second prize. 
+ Birds (èv doves), second prize; Ameipsias 


first ; Phrynichus third. Second campaign in Sicily. 


Tewpryol (?). Exhibited in the time of ar £ 
(Plut. Nic. e 8.) 

411. + Lysistrata, 

F Thesmophoriazusae. arias the Oligarchy. 

408. + First Plutus. 

405. + Frogs. (Lenaea.). First prize; Phry- 
nicus second; Plato third. Death of Sophocles. — 

392. F Ecclesiazasaa. Corinthian war. a 

388. Second edition of the Plutus. S 

The last two comedies of Aristophanes were the 
Aeolosicon and Cocalus, produced about B. c. 387 
(date of the peace of Antalcidas) by Araros, one of. 
his sons. The first was a parody on the Aeolus 
of Euripides, the name being compounded of 
Aeolus and Sicon, a famous cook. (Rtheinisches 
Museum, 1828, p. 50.) The second was probably 
a similar parody of a poem on the death of Minos, 


said to have been killed by Cocalus, king of Sicily, 
Of the Aeolosicon there were two editions. i 


In the Aairareîs the object of Aristophanes was _ 
to censure generally the abandonment of those an- 
cient manners and feelings which it was the labour | 
of his life to restore. He attacked the modern ` 
schemes of education by introducing a father with. 


two sons, one of whom had been educated accord- 
ing to the old system, the other in the sophistries 


of later days. The chorus consisted of a party 


who had been feasting in the temple of Bois ve ee 


and. Bp. Thirlwall. supposes, that as the play was 
written when the plague was at its height (Schol. 
ad Ran, 502), the poet recommended a return to. 
the gymnastic exercises of which that god was the 


patron (comp. Æq. 1379), and to the old system of. . 


Eduan as the means most likely to Pon its. 
continuanee. 
In the Babylonians we are told, that he 48 ay 


tacked the system of appointing to offices by fot” ae 


( Vit. Aristoph. Bekk. p. xiii.) The chorus consisted _ 
of barbarian. slaves employed in a mill, which — 
Ranke has conjectured was represented as belong- ` 
ing to the demagogue Eucrates (Zy..129, &c.), 


‘who united the trade of a miller with that of a 
vender of tow. eo 
object of the poet’s satire, and probably the. publie pie 
functionaries. ‘of the. day i in general, since an action. 
‘was brought by Cleon against | Callistratus, in whose — ve 
| name it was produced, accusing him of ridiculing — 


Cleon also must: have been a main 


the government in the presence a the allies. | con oo 
the attack: a to have. pet: ae 
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nides, as -Aristophanes was-below the legal age 
for competing for a prize. 
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- In the Acharnians, Aristophanes exhorts his 


countrymen to peace. An Athenian named Dicae- 


opolis makes a separate treaty with Sparta for 
~ himself and his family, and is exhibited in the full 


enjoyment of its blessings, whilst Lamachus, as 
the representative of the war party, is introduced 


in the want of common necessaries, and suffering 


from cold, and. snow, and wounds. The Knights 


was directed against Cleon, whose power at this | 


time was so great, that no one was bold enough to 
make a mask to represent his features; so that 
_ „Aristophanes performed the character himself, with 
his face smeared with wine-lees. Cleon is the con- 
fidential steward of Demus, the impersonation of 
the Athenian people, who is represented as almost 
in his dotage, but at the same time cunning, suspi- 
cious, ungovernable, and tyrannical. His slaves, 
_ Nicias and Demosthenes, determine to rid them- 
selves of the insolence of Cleon by raising up a 
rival in the person of a sausage-seller, by which 
the poet ridicules the mean occupation of the de- 
magogues. This man completely triumphs over 
Cleon in his own arts of lying, stealing, fawning, 


and blustering. Having thus gained the day, he 


suddenly becomes a model of ancient Athenian 
excellence, and by boiling Demus in a magic caul- 
dron, restores him to a condition worthy of the 
companionship of Aristeides and Miltiades. (Eg. 
1322.) . | 
In Me Clouds, Aristophanes attacks the so- 
phistical principles at their source, and selects as 
their representative Socrates, whom he depicts in 
the most odious light. The selection of Socrates 
for this purpose is doubtless to be accounted for by 
the supposition, that Aristophanes observed the 
< great philosopher from a distance only, while his 
“awn unphilosophical turn of mind prevented him 
‘from entering into Socrates’ merits both as a teacher 


and a practiser of morality ; and by the fact, that 
Socrates was an innovator, the friend of Euripides, 


the tutor of Alcibiades, and pupil of Archelaus; 
and that there was much in his appearance and 
habits in the highest degree ludicrous. The phi- 


‘losopher, who wore no under garments, and the 


same upper robe in winter and summer,—who 
generally went barefoot, and appears to have pos- 
sessed one pair of dress-shoes which lasted him for 
life (Béckh, Economy of Athens, i. p. 150), who 
used to stand for hours in a public place in a fit of 
abstraction—to say nothing of his snub nose, and 
extraordinary face and figure—could hardly expect 


to escape the license of the old comedy. Thein- 


yariably speculative turn which he gave to the 


conversation, his bare acquiescence in the stories of 


. Greek mythology, which Aristophanes would think 
it dangerous even to subject to inquiry (see Plat, 
Phaedrus, p. 299), had certainly produced an un- 


favourable opinion of Socrates in the minds of. 
_ Many, and explain his being set down by Aristo- 


phanes as an archsophist, and represented even as 
a thief, 


horses, and is sent to the subtlety-shop (ppovrio- 


rhptov) of Socrates and Chaerephon to be still fur- 
ther set free from moral,restraint, and particularly 
_ to acquire the needful accomplishment of cheating 
his creditors. In this spendthrift youth it is. 
scarcely possible not to recognise Alcibiades, not 


only from his general character and connexion 


with the Sophists, but: also from more particular 


traits, as allusions to his TPAVALOHŐS, or inability 


‘Marries one of her attendant nymphs. 


t In the Clouds, he is described as corrupt- 
_ ing a young man named Pheidippides, who is wast- 
=, Ing his father’s money by an insane passion for 
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to articulate certain letters (Nub. 1381; Plut. Ale. 
p-192), and to his fancy for horse-breeding and driv- 
ing. (Satyrus, ep. Athen. xii. p. 534.) Aristophanes 
would be prevented from introducing him by name 
either here or in the Birds, from fear of the violent 
measures which Alcibiades took against the comic 


| poets. The instructions of Socrates teach Pheidip- 
p } 


pides not only to defraud his creditors, but also to 
beat his father, and disown the authority of the 
gods; and the play ends by the father’s prepara- 
tions to burn the philosopher and his whole esta- 
blishment. The hint given towards the end, of 
the propriety of prosecuting him, was acted on 
twenty years afterwards, and Aristophanes was 
believed to have contributed to the death of So- 
crates, as the charges brought against him before 
the court of justice express the substance of those 
contained in the Clouds. (Plat. Apol. Soe. p. 18, 
&c.) The Clouds, though perhaps its author's 
masterpiece, met with a complete failure in the 
contest for prizes, probably owing to the intrigues 
of Alcibiades; nor was it more successful when 
altered for a second representation, if indeed the 
alterations were ever completed, which Stivern 
denies. The play, as we have it, contains the 
parabasis of the second edition. T 

The Wasps is the pendant to the Knights, As 
in the one the poet had attacked the sovereign 
assembly, so here he aims his battery at the courts 
of justice, the other stronghold of party violence 
and the power of demagopues. This play furnished 
Racine with the idea of Les Plaideurs. The Peace 
is a return to the subject of the Acharnians, and 


| points out forcibly the miseries of the Peloponnesian 


war, Inorderto stop which Trygaeus, the hero of the 
play, ascends to heaven on a dung-beetle’s back, 
where he finds the god of war pounding the Greck 


states in a mortar. With the assistance ofa large 


party of friends equally desirous to check this pro- 
ceeding, he succeeds in dragging up Peace herself 
from a well in which she is imprisoned, and finally » 
The play 
is full of humour, but neither it nor the Wasps 
is among the poet’s greater works, | | 
Six years now elapse during which no plays are 
preserved tous. The object of the Amphiaraus and 
the Birds, which appeared after this interval, was 
to discourage the disastrous Sicilian expedition. 
The former was called after one of the seven chiefs 
against Thehes, remarkable for prophesying ill-luck 
to the expedition, and therein corresponding to 
Nicias. The object of the Birds has been a matter 
of much dispute; many persons, as for instance. 
Schlegel, consider it a mere fanciful piece of | 
butfoonery—a supposition hardly credible, when 
we remember that every one of the plays of Aris- 
tophanes has a distinct purpose connected with the _ 
history of the time.. The question seems to have. | 
been set at rest by Süvern, whose theory, to say - 


the least, is supported by the very strongest cir- 
cumstantial evidence. The Birds—the Athenian. 


people—are persuaded to build a city in the clouds by 


_Peisthetaerus (a character combining traits of Alci- 
biades and Gorgias, mixed perhaps with some from 

other Sophists), and who is attended by a sort of 
‘Sancho Panza, one Euelpides, designed to represent 
the credulous: young Athenians (eveAmiSes, Thuc. 
vi, 24). The city, to be called Neperoirocevyia 


(Cloudeuckootown), is to occupy the whole horizon, 


and to cut olf the gods from all connexion with = | 


(7 a ree enatsrasnen Ř—__ 
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mankind, and even from the power of receiving 
sacrifices, so as to force them ultimately to surren- | 
der at discretion to the birds, All this scheme, | 
and the details which fill it up, coincide admirably 
with the Sicilian expedition, which was designed 
“not only to take possession of Sicily, but afterwards 


to conquer Carthage and Libya, and so, from the 


supremacy of the Mediterranean, to acquire that 


of the Peloponnesus, and reduce the Spartans, the 
gods of the play. (Thue. vi. 15, &c.; Plut. Nic. 12, 
lc. 17.) The plan succeeds ; the gods send am- 
bassadors to demand terms, and finally Peisthe- 
taerus espouses Basileia, the daughter of Zeus. 
In no play does Aristophanes more indulge in the 
exuberance of wit and fancy than in this; and 
though we believe Siivern’s account to be in the 


main correct, yet we must not suppose that the 


poet limits himself to this object: he keeps only. 
generally to his allegory, often touching on other 


points, and sometimes indulging in pure humour ; 
so that the play is not unlike the scheme of Gulli- | 


ver’s Travels. | 
The Lysistrata returns to the old subject of the 


Peloponnesian war, and here we find miseries de- 


scribed as existing which in the Acharnians and 
Peace had only been predicted. A treaty is finally 
represented as brought about in consequence of a 
civil war between the sexes. The Thesmophoria- 
zusae is the first of the two great attacks on Euri- 


pides, and contains some inimitable parodies on his 


plays, especially the Andromeda, which had just 


~ appeared. It is almost wholly free from political 


allusions; the few which are found in it shew the 


as attachment of the poet to the old democracy, and 
_ that, though a strong conservative, he was not an 
oligarchist.. Both the Plutus and the Ecclesiazusae 


are designed to divert the prevailing mania for Do- 


vlan manners, the latter ridiculing the political 
theories of Plato, which were based on Spartan in- 


stitutions. Between these two plays appeared the 


Frogs, in which Bacchus descends to Hades in 
search of a tragic poet,— those then alive being 
worthless, —and Aeschylus and Euripides contend 


for the prize of resuscitation. Euripides is at last 
dismissed: by a parody on his own famous line 
ý yoo duapox’, 4 è ppv dvdyoros (Hipp. 
608), and Aeschylus accompanies Bacchus to Earth, 
the tragic throne in Hades being given to Sophocles 


during his absence. Among the lost plays, the 


Nijoot and Tewpyol were apparently on the subject 
of the much desired Peace, the former setting forth 
the evils which the islands and subject states, the 
latter those which the freemen of Attica, endured 


from the war. The Zriphales seems to have heen. 


an attack on Alcibiades, in reference probably to 


his mutilation of the Hermes Busts(Siivern, On the 
Clouds, p. 85. transl.); and in the I'npurddns cer- 
~ tain poets, pale, haggard votaries of the Sophists,— 


Sannyrion as the representative of comedy, Me- 


litus of tragedy, and Cinesias of the cyclic writers, 
visit their brethren in Hades. The T'jpas appears 


from the analysis of its fragments by Stivern, to 


have been named from. a chorus of old men, who. 
~~ are supposed to have cast off their old age as ser- 
<, pents do their skin, and therefore probably to have 
been a representation of vicious dotage similar to. 
that in the Knights... From a fragment in Bekker’s. 
Anecdota (p. 480) it is probable that it was the 9th 
of the Aristophanic comedies. Me ie ee 
< Suidas tells us, that Aristophanes was. the. 
author, in all, of 54 plays. We have hitherto. 


character, nor can his merits as a poet and 
humorist be understood without an actual study 


of his works. We have no means of. comparing 
him with his rivals Eupolis and Cratinus (Hor, 


Sat. i. 4, 1), though he is said to have tempered 
their bitterness, and given to comedy additional 


grace, but to have been. surpassed by Eupolis in 


the conduct of his plots. (Platonius, mept Diap. xap. 


cited in Bekker’s Aristoph.) Plato called the soul of 


Aristophanes a temple for the Graces, and has in~ 
troduced him into his Symposium,. His works 
contain snatches of lyric poetry which are quite 
noble, and some of his chorusses, particularly one 


‘in the Knights, in which the horses are represented 


as rowing triremes in an expedition against Corinth, 
are written with a spirit and humour unrivalled in 


Greek, and are not very dissimilar to English 
ballads. He was a complete master of the Attic 


dialect, and in his hands the perfection of that- 
glorious instrument of thought is wonderfully 
shewn. No flights are too bold for the range of - 
his fancy : animals of every kind are pressed into 
his service; frogs chaunt chorusses, a dog is tried. 
for stealing a cheese, and an iambic verse is com- 
posed of the grunts of a pig.. Words are invented 
of a length which must have made the speaker — 
breathless, —the Heclesiazusae closes with one of — 
170 letters, The gods are introduced in the most 
ludicrous positions, and it is certainly incompre- 


hensible how a writer who represents them in such 


a light, could feel so great indignation against those — 
who were suspected of a design to shake the popu- 
lar faith in them. To say that his plays are de- 
filed by coarseness and indecency, is only to state 
that they were comedies, and written by a Greek 
who was not superior to the universal feeling of hig 
age. | : 
z The first edition of Aristophanes was that of 
Aldus, Venice, 1498, which was published without 
the Lysistrata and Thesmophoriazusae. That of 
Bekker, 5 vols. 8vo., London, 1829, contains a. 
text founded on the collation of two MSS. from 
Ravenna and Venice, unknown to former editors, < 
It also has the valuable Scholia, a Latin version, 
and a large collection of notes.» There are editions — 


by Bothe, Kuster, and Dindorf: of the Achamian, 


Knights, Wasps, Clouds, and Frogs, by Mitchell, 


with English notes (who has also translated the — oo. 
first three into English verse), and of the Birds — 


and Plutus by Cookesley, also with English notes. 
There are many translations of single plays into ` 
English, and of all into German by Voss ( Bruns- 
wick, 1821), and Droysen (Berlin, 1885—1888). 
Wieland also translated the Acharnians, Knights, - 
Clouds, and Birds ; and Welcker the Clouds and — 
Frogs oo eet ae ee Ge Be de Od 
ARISTOPHANES ("Apirroddvys), 1. Of By- 
zantium, a son of Apelles, and one of the most emi- 


nent Greek grammarians at Alexandria. He was 


a pupil of Zenodotus and Eratosthenes, and teacher 
of the celebrated Aristarchus. He lived about Bc. 
264, in the reign of Ptolemy IT. and Ptolemy IIL, 


| and had the supreme management of the libraryat 
Alexandria. All the ancients agree in placing him. > 
among the most distinguished critics and gram- = 5 
-marians.’ He founded a school of his own at. 
“Alexandria, and acquired great merits for what he = 
| did for the Greek language and literature. He and 


-Aristarchus were the principal men who made out. 


enU ARISTOPHANES. ab 
considered him only in his historical and political 


‘the canon of the classical writers of Greece, inthe. 
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selection of phon they shewed, wih. a few ex- 


ceptions, a correct taste and- appreciation of what 
was really good. (Ruhnken, Hist. Crit. Orat. Gr. 


p. XCV., &c.) Aristophanes was the first who in | 


| troduced the use of accents in the Greek language. 


= (Je Kreuser,  Griech. Accenilehre, p. 167, &c.) 


- The subjects with which he chiefly occupied himself 
were the criticism and interpretation of the ancient 
Greek poets, and more especially Homer, of whose 
-works he made a new and critical edition (8i6p0w- 
ots). But he too, like his disciple Aristarchus, 
was not occupied with the criticism or the explana~ 
tion of words and phrases only, but his attention 
was also directed towards the higher subjects of 
-criticism : he discussed the aesthetical construction. 
and the design of the Homeric poems. In the 
~ same spirit he studied and commented upon other 
Greek poets, such as Hesiod, Pindar, Alcaeus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Anacreon, Aristophanes, and 
others, The philosophers Plato and Aristotle like- 
_ wise engaged his attention, and of the former, as of 
several among the poets, he made new and critical 
editions. (Schol. ad Hesiod. Theog. 68; Diog. 
Laërt. iii. 61; Thom. Mag. Vita Pindari.) All 
we possess — of his numerous and learned works 


consists of fragments scattered through the Scholia 
on the above-mentioned poets, some “argumenta to 


the tragic poets and some plays of Aristophanes, 
and a part of his Aéfes, which is printed in Bois- 
sonade’s edition of Herodian’s ‘“ Partitiones.” 


=- (London, 1819, pp. 283—289.) His PAdrra:and 


‘Crouyvijuara, which are mentioned among his 
works, referred probably to the Homeric poems. 
Among his other works we may mention: 1. Notes 
upon the Wivaxes of Callimachus (Athen. ix. p. 
408), and upon the poems of Anacreon. (Aelian, 
H. A. vii. 39, 47.) 2 An abridgement of Aris- 
-totle’s work Tep? Sicews Zéwv, which is perhaps 
_ the same as the work which is called “Yrouvýpara 
eis "ApigroréAyy. 3. A work on the Attic courte- 
- zans, consisting of several books. (Athen. xiii. pp. 
$67, 583.) 4. A number of grammatical works, 
such as "Arrinal Aéters, Aarwvikal TAdooa: and a 
work Tepl *AvaAoyias, which was much used by 
M. Tarentius Varro. 5. Some works of an histo- 
rical character, as ©nBouxd (perhaps the same as 
the OnBalev dpot), and Bowrid, which are fre- 
quently mentioned by ancient writers. (Suid. s. v. 
‘Omorwios Zevs ; Apostol. Proverb. xiv. 40; Plat. 
de Mat. Herod. 31, 33; Schol. ad Theocrit, vii. 
103; Steph. Byz. s, v. *AvrucovBuncls, &c.) Some 
modern writers have proposed in all these passages 
to substitute the name Aristodemus for Aristo- 
-phanes, apparently for no other reason but because 
Aristodemus is known to have written works un- 


der the same titles. (Compare Villoison, Proleg. 


ad Hom. Il. pp. xxiii. and xxix’; F. A. Wolf, 
Prolegom. in Hom. p. coxvi, &c.3 Wellauer, iz 
Er sch, und Gruber’s Eneyelop. V. p. 271, ge) 
<2. Of Mallus in Cilicia, is- mentioned ` as a 
write on agriculture. (Varro, de Re Rust. i. 1.) 
BA Boeotian (Plut. de Malign. Herod. p. 874), 


oE of whom Suidas (s. vv. ‘OxodAwios, @n€atous Spous ; 
comp. Steph. Byz. s. v. "AvrixovdvaAeis) mentions 

< the second book of a work on Thebes (OnSaixd). a 

< Another work bore the name of Bowrucd, and the. 

second book of it: is qpoted | by Suidas. (s Va en | 
ares povela.) oe : 
A AS Corinthian, a ‘fiend of Libanius, who 
ae addressed to him some letters and mentions him in 
. others. (Liban, Pret S 1186, 12 e: There i is 


no one skould be regarded as a 


~ ARISTOPHON. 


also an oration of Libanius in praise of Aristo- 
phanes. (Opera, vol. i, p. 210; comp. Wolf, ad 


Liban. Epist. 76.) [L. Sj. 
ARI/STOPHON (tapirrdieir).. There are 
fires Athenians who are called orators, and have 


frequently been confounded with one another (as 
by Casaubon, ad a Charact. 8, and Bur- ._ 
tuhnken (Hist 
Crit. Orat. Gr. p. ie: , &e.) first established the | 


mann, ad Quintil. v. 12. p. 452). 
distinction between. them. 

1. A native of the demos of Aai in Attica. 
(Aeschin. c. Tim. p. 159, ¢ Cies. pp. 532, 583, ed, 
Reiske.) He lived about and after the ond of 
the Peloponnesian war. In B.¢. 412, Aristophon, 


Laespodius and Melesias were sent. to Sparta nae 


as ambassadors by the oligarchical government of 
the Four Hundred. (Thuc. viii. 86.) In the 


archonship of Eucleides, B. C 404, after Athens. a 


was delivered of the thirty tyrants, Aristophon 
proposed a law which, though beneficial to the 
republic, yet caused great uneasiness and troubles 
in many families at Athens : for it ordained, that 


whose mother was not a freeborn woman. (Caryst. 
ap. Athen, xiii. p. 577; Taylor, Vit. Lys. p. 149, 


ed, Reiske.) _ He also proposed various other laws, 
by which he acquired great popularity and the full 
confidence of the people (Dem. c. Hubul. p. 1308), 


and their great number may be inferred from his 


own statement (ap. Aeschin. e. Cies. p. 583), that 
he was accused 75 times of having made illegal — 


proposals, but that he had always come off victo- 
rious, 


much indebted. (B. c. 354,) 
with having accepted bribes from the Chians and 


Rhodians, and the people condemned Timotheuson 
(C. Nepos, + | 


the mere assertion of Aristophon. 
Timoth. 3; Aristot. Rhet. 11, 23; Deinarch. e. De- 
mosth. p. ap e. Philocl. p.100.) After this event, but 
still in B. c. 354, the last time that we hear of him 
in history, he came forward in the assembly to de- 
fend the law of Leptines against Demosthenes, and 
the latter, who often mentions him, treats the 


aged Aristophon with great respect, and reckons. 


him among the most eloquent orators, (e. Lepi, ps 
501, &c.) He seems to have died soon after. 


None of his orations has come down to us, (Comp. | 


Clinton, Fast, Hell. ad Ann, 354.) 

2, A native of the demos of Colyttus, a great 
orator and politician, whose career is for the greater 
part contemporaneous with that of Demosthenes. 
lt was this Aristophon whom Aeschines served as 
a clerk, and in whose service he was trained for 
his public career. [Auscuinus.] Clinton (F. AL. 


ad ann. 340) has pointed ont that he is not the 


same as the one whom Plutarch (Vit. X. Orat. p. 


844) mentions, but that there the Azenian must be — 
understood. Ulpian (ad Demosth. De Coron. p. 
| 74, a.) confounds him with Aristophon the Azenian, 
as is clear from Aeschines (c. Ctesiph. p. 585). This 
orator is often mentioned by Demosthenes, though 
he gives him the distinguishing epithet of 6 Ko- 
‘Avrreds only once (De Coron. p. 250, comp. pp. 

248, 281; © Mid. p. 584; Schol ad Demosthe 
p: 201, a.), and heis always spoken, ofasamanof 
| considerable influence and authority, As anorator = | 
he is ranked with Diopeithes and Chares, the most ` 


popular men ofthe time at Athens. There are 
some passages in Demosthenes (a3 e Timor, p. 


a citizen of Athans 


l His influence with the people is most =~ J 
manifest from his accusation of Iphicrates and sf 
Timotheus, two men to whom Athens was so... 
He charged them 


O ARISTOTELES. 


703, De Coron. Trier. p. 1230) where it is un- 
certain whether he is speaking of Aristophon the |. 

| father, who was a man of scientific culture, soon 
introduced his son at the court of the king of Ma- 
-cedonia in. Pella, where at an early age he became 
acquainted with the son of Amyntas TI., afterwards: 


Azenian or the Colyttian. ua ae 
3. Archon Eponymus of the year B. œ. 330, 
(Diodor. xvii. 62; Plut. Demosth. 24,) Theo- 


phrastus (Charact. 8) calls this Aristophon an. 
orator. That this man, who was archon in the. 


same year in which Demosthenes delivered his 
oration on the crown, was not the same as the 
Colyttian, is clear from that oration itself, in which 
(p. 281) the Colyttian is spoken of as deceased, 
_ Whether he was actually an orator, as Theophrastus 
states, is very doubtful, since it is not mentioned 
anywhere else, and it is a probable conjecture of 
Ruhnken’s that the word fýrwp was inserted by 
some one who believed that either the Azenian or 
Colyttian was meant in that passage. (Clinton, 
F. HM.: ad ann, 830) o o [L S] 
ARI'STOPHON (Apictopav), a comic poet 
respecting whose life or age nothing is known, but 
from the titles of whose comedies we must infer, 
that they belonged to the middle comedy. We. 
know the titles of nine of his plays, viz. l. MAd- 
tov (Athen. xii. p. 552), 2. biwvidys (Athen. xi. 
p. 472), 8. Tludayopiorijs (Diog. Laért. viii. 38 ; 
Athen. vi. p. 238, iv. p. 161, xiii. p. 563), 4. Ba- 
Glas (Stob. Serm. 96.19), 5. Aluno À Tidpavves 
(Pollux, ix. 70), 6. *Iarpds (Athen. vi. p. 238 ; 
Stob. Serm. vi. 27), 7. KadAavldns (Athen. xiii. 
~ p. 659), 8. Tapacaratixn (Stob. Serm. 96. 21), 
and 9, Tleplovs. (Athen. vii. p. 803.) We pos- 
_ sess only a few fragments of these comedies, and 
two or three ethers of which it is uncertain to 
which plays they belonged. (Meineke, Hist. Crit. 
Com. Gr. p. 410, &e.) [L. S] 
. ARI'STOPHON ('Apioropôyv), a painter of 
some distinction, the son and pupil of Aglaophon, 
and the brother of Polygnotus, He was also pro- 
bably the father of the younger Aglaophon, and 
born at Thasos. Some of his productions are men- 
tioned by Pliny (xxxv. 11. s. 40), and Plutarch 
(de wudiend. Poet. 8). It is probably through a 
mistake that Plutarch (Alcib. 16) makes him the 
author of a picture representing Alcibiades in the 
arms of Nemea, [See AcLAornon.] [C.P. M.] 
ARISTOTELES (ApiwroréAns), was one of 
the thirty tyrants established at Athens in B. c. 
404. (Xen. Hell ii, 8. § 2.) From an allusion in 
the speech of Theramenes before his condemnation 
(Xen. Hell. ii. 3. § 46), Aristoteles appears to have 
been also one of the Four Hundred, and to have 
taken an active part in the scheme of fortifying 
Eetionia and admitting the Spartans into the 
Peiraceus, B. c. 411. (Thue. viii. 90.) In B. c. 
405 he was living in banishment, and is mentioned 
by Xenophon as being with Lysander during the 
siege of Athens. (Zell. ii. 2. § 18.) Plato intro- 
duces him as one of the persons in the “ Parme- 
- nides,” and as a very young man at the time of 
the dialogue. | <2 PR E 
- ARISTOTELES (‘ApurroréAns). I. BIOGRA- 
‘PuY—Aristotle was born at Stageira, a sea-port 
town of some little importance in the district of 


Chalcidice, in the first year of the 99th Olympiad, 
(s.c. 384.) His father, Nicomachus, an Asclepiad, | 
was physician in ordinary to Amyntas II., king of | 

Macedonia, and the author of several treatises on- 

“subjects connected with natural science. (Suidas, 
osv *Apiororéans.) His mother, Phaestis (or, 
_ Phaestias), was descended from a Chalcidian family 
(Dionys, de Demosth. et Arist,5); and we find | 


ih, 


ARISTOTELES. 


Arimneste. . (Diog. Laërt. v. 15 ; Suid. 2 ce.) His 


the celebrated Philip of Macedonia, who was only 
three years younger than Aristotle himself. The 
studies and occupation of his father account. for 
the early inclination manifested by Aristotle for 
the investigation of nature, an inclination which is 


perceived throughout his whole life,* He lost his 


father before he had attained his seventeenth year 
(his mother appears to have died: earlier), and he 
was entrusted to the guardianship of one Proxenus 
of Atarneus in Mysia, who, however, without 
doubt, was settled in Stageira. This friend of his 
father provided conscientiously for the education of 
the young orphan, and secured for himself a lasting: 
remembrance in the heart of his grateful pupil, 
Afterwards, when his foster-parents died, leaving 
a son, Nicanor, Aristotle adopted him, and gave — 
him his only daughter, Pythias, in marriage, ( Am- 
mon. p. 44, ed. Buhle.) ee Cer ee 

After the completion of his seventeenth year, his - 
ardent yearning after knowledge led him to Athens, 
the mother-city of Hellenic culture. (B. c. 367.) 
Various calumnious reports respecting Aristotle’s 
youthful days, which the hatred and envy of the 


‘schools invented, and gossiping anccdote-mongers 


spread abroad (Athen. viii. p. 354; Aclian. V, H. v.93 
Euseb, Pruep. Evangel. xv. 2; comp. Appulecius, 
Apol. pp. 510, 511, ed. Oudendorp) to the effect 
that he squandered his hereditary property in a 
course of dissipation, and was compelled to seek a 


subsistence first as a soldier, then asa drug-seller | 


(papuarorwans), have been already amply refuted 
by the ancients themselves. (Comp. Aristocles, ap. 
Euseb. l.c.) When Aristotle arrived at Athens, — 
Plato had just set out upon his Sicilian joumey, 
from which he did not return for three years, This 


intervening time was employed by Aristotle in = 


preparing himself to be a worthy disciple of the 
great teacher. His hereditary fortune, which, ac- 
cording to all appearance, was considerable, not 
merely relieved him from anxiety about the means 


of subsistence, but enabled him also to support the © co 


expense which the purchase of books at that time 

rendered necessary. He studied the works of the. 
earlier as well as of the contemporary philosophers — 
with indefatigable zeal, and at the same time - 


sought for information and instruction in inter 
course with such followers of Socrates and Plato as .. 


were living at Athens, among whom we may men- 
tion Heracleides Ponticus, = = 0 0 e a 
So aspiring a mind could not long remain con- 
cealed from the observation of. Plato, who soon. > 
distinguished him above all his other disciples. — 
He named him, on account of his restless industry. 
and his untiring investigations after truth and. 
knowledge, the “intellect of his school” (vobs rijs 
Siarpi€ys, Philopon. de. Aeternit, Mundi adv. Pro- 
clum, vi. 27, ed. Venet. 1535, fol.) ; his house, the 
house of the “reader” (dvayrworns, Ammon. l. ¢.3 


Caelius Rhodigin. xvii. 17), who needed a curb, ~ 


_-* Jt is interesting to observe, that Aristotle is =- 
fond of noticing physicians and their operations in; ==. 


his explanatory comparisons. (Comp. e. g. Polities 


aye. 


gif 


mention of his brother Arimnestus, and his sister. 


ad Saa oe the ae 


` with his teacher. 
¿oo passage in the Nicomachean Ethics (i. 6), with 


- whereas Xenocrates needed the spur. (Diog. Laërt. 
iv. 6.) And while he recommended the latter “to. 


sacrifice to the Graces,” he appears rather to have 
warned Aristotle against the “too much.” Aris- 
totle lived at Athens for twenty years, till B. c. 


< 847. (Apoll. ap. Diog. Ladrt. v. 9.) During the 
whole of this period the good understanding 


which subsisted between teacher and scholar con- 
_ tinued, with some trifling exceptions, undisturbed. 
- For the stories of the disrespect and ingratitude of 
the latter towards the former are nothing but ca- 
-lumnies invented by his enemies, of whom, accord- 
ing to the expression of Themistius (Orat. iv.), 
Aristotle had raised a whole host. (Ael. V. Æ. ii. 19, 
dy. 93 Euseb, Praep. Zu. xv. 2; Diog. Laert. il 
109, v. 2; Ammon. Vit. Arist. p. 45.) Neverthe- 
Jess, we can easily believe, that between two men 
who were engaged in the same pursuits, and were 


at the same time in some respects of opposite cha- 


racters, collisions might now and then occur, and 
that the youthful Aristotle, possessed as he was of 
a vigorous and aspiring mind, and having possibly 
a presentiment that he was called to be the founder 
of a new epoch in thought and knowledge, may 
have appeared to many to have sometimes entered 
the lists against his grey-headed teacher with too 
much impetuosity. But with all that, the position 
` in which they stood to each other was, and con- 
tinued to be, worthy of both. This is not only 
proved by the character of each, which we know 
. from other sources, but is also confirmed by the 
truly amiable manner and affectionate reverence 
with which Aristotle conducts his controversies 
In particular, we may notice a 


which others (as 2thie, Nic. ix. 7, Polit. ii. 3. § 3) 
may. be compared. According to a notice by 


- Olympiodorus (in his commentary on Plato’s Gor- 


gias),. Aristotle even wrote a biographical Adyos 

- eyk@maorixés on his teacher. (See Cousin, Journ. 
ds Savans, Dec. 1832, p. 744.) | 

During the last ten years of his first residence 

at Athens, Aristotle himself had already assembled 


around him a circle of scholars, among whom we 


may notice his friend Hermias, the dynast of the 
cities of Atarneus and Assos in Mysia. (Strabo, xii. 
p. 614.) . The subjects of his lectures were not so 
much of a philosophical* as of a rhetorical and 
perhaps also of a political kind. (Quintil. xi. 2. 
§ 25.) At least it is proved that Aristotle entered 


the lists of controversy against Isocrates, at that 


time the most distinguished teacher of rhetoric. 


Indeed, he appears to have opposed most decidedly 


all the earlier and contemporary theories of rhetoric. 
(Arist. Rhet. i. 1, 2.) His opposition to Isocrates, 
however, led to most important consequences, as it 
accounts for the bitter hatred which was afterwards 
manifested towards Aristotle and his school by all 
the followers. of Isocrates. It was the conflict of 

profound philosophical investigation with the super- 
_ fieiality of stylistic and rhetorical accomplishment ; 
< of systematic observation with shallow empiricism 


. and prosaic insipidity ; of which Isocrates might be. 
_. looked upon as the principal representative, since. 
~ he not only despised poetry, but held physics and | ——————— i — i iea 

O [aa : —————-- | * Respecting the mode of writing the name 

> * On the other hand, Augustin (de Civit. Dei, 
co whi, 12) says, “Quum Aristoteles, vir excellentis- 
ingeni; sectam Peripateticam condidisset, et pluri- 
mos discipulos, praeclara. fama excellens, vivo adhue | 


erm 


praeceptore in suam haeresin congregasset,” 


‘with hatred and anxiety. 
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mathematics to be illiberal studies, cared not to know i 
anything about philosophy, and looked upon the 
| accomplished man of the world and the clever rhe- | 


torician as the true philosophers. On this occasion 


| Aristotle published his first rhetorical writings, 


That during this time he continued to maintain — 
his connexion with the Macedonian court, is inti- 
mated by his going on an embassy to Philip of 
Macedonia on some business of the Athenians. 
(Diog. Laërt. v. 2.) Moreover, we have still the 
letter in which his royal friend announces to him 
the birth of his son Alexander. (B. c. 356; Gell 
ix, 8; Dion Chrysost. Orat, xix.) 

After the death of Plato, which occurred during 
the above-mentioned embassy of Aristotle (B. €. 
347), the latter left Athens, though we do not 
exactly know for what reason. Perhaps he was 
offended by Plato’s having appointed Speusippus 
as his successor in the Academy. (Diog. Laért. 
v. 2, iv. 1.) At the same time, it is more probable 
that, after the notions of the ancient philosophers, 
he esteemed travels in foreign parts as a necessary 
completion of his education. Since the death of 
Plato, there had been no longer any ties to detain 
him at Athens. Besides, the political horizon there ` 
had assumed a very different aspect. The under- 
takings of Philip against Olynthus and most of 
the Creek cities of Chalcidice filled the Athenians | 
The native city of © 
Aristotle met with the fate of many others, and 
was destroyed by Philip at the very time that — 
Aristotle received an invitation from. his former 
pupil, Hermias, who from being the confidential | 
friend of a Bithynian dynast, Eubulus (comp. Pol 
lux, ix. 6; Arist. Polit. ii. 4. §§ 9,10), had, as 
already stated, raised himself to be the ruler of 
the cities of Atarneus and Assos. 
thither he was accompanied by his friend Xeno- 
crates, the disciple of Plato. Hermias, like his 
predecessor Eubulus, had taken part in the at- 


| tempts made at that time by the Greeks in Asia 
to free themselves from the Persian dominion. | 


Perhaps, therefore, the journey of Aristotle had 
even a political object, as it appears not unlikely 


that Hermias wished to avail himself not merely 


of his counsel, but of his good offices with Philip, 
in order to further his plans. A few years, how- 
ever, after the arrival of Aristotle, Hermias, through 

the treachery of Mentor, a Grecian general in the © 


Persian service, fell into the hands of the Persians, — 


and, like his predecessor, lost his life. Aristotle 
himself escaped to Mytilene, whither his wife, 
Pythias, the adoptive daughter of the assassinated 
prince, accompanied him. A poem on his unfor- 
tunate friend, which is still preserved, testifies the 
warm affection which he had felt for him. He 
afterwards caused a statue to be erected to his — 
memory at Delphi. (Diog. Laért. v. 6,7.) He 


transferred to his adoptive daughter, Pythias, the 
almost enthusiastic attachment which he had en- 


tertained for his friend; and long after her death 


he directed in his will that her ashes should be | 
placed beside his own. (Diog. v. 16.)* 9 ; 
_ Two years after his flight from Atarneus (Bc, 


“ow 


Hermias, see Stahr, Aristotelia, i. p. 75, where it 


must be added, that according to the testimony of 


Choerohoscus in the Etym. Magn. p. 376, Sylb, 
who appeals to Aristotle himself, ‘Epuias and not 


“Epueias. must be written, — 


On his journey — 


even this short period was sufficient for a teacher 
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842) we find the philosopher accepting an invita- 
tion from Philip of Macedonia, who summoned him 
to his. court to undertake the instruction and 
education of his son Alexander, then thirteen years 
of age, (Plut. Alex. 5; Quintil i. 1.) Here 
Aristotle was treated with the most marked re- 
spect. His native city, Stageira, was rebuilt at. 
his request,” and Philip caused a gymnasium (called 
Nymphaeum) to be built there in a pleasant grove 
expressly for Aristotle and his pupils. In the time 
_ of Plutarch, the shady walks (aepfraroz) and stone 
seats of Aristotle were still shewn to the traveller. 
(Plut. Ze. 5.) Here, in quiet retirement from the 
intrigues of the court at Pella, the future conqueror 
of the world ripened into manhood. Plutarch in- 
forms us that several other noble youths enjoyed the 
instruction of Aristotle with him. (Apophth. Reg. 
vol. v. p. 683, ed. Reiske.) Among this number 
we may mention Cassander, the son of Antipater 
(Plut. Alex. 74), Marsyas of Pella (brother of 
Antigonus, afterwards king), who subsequently 
wrote a work on the education of Alexander; 
Callisthenes, a relation of Aristotle, and afterwards 
the historian of Alexander, and Theophrastus of 
Eresus (in Lesbos). Nearchus, Ptolemy, and 
Harpalus also, the three most intimate friends of 
Alexander’s youth, were probably his fellow pupils. 
(Plut. Alea. 10.) Alexander attached himself 
with such ardent affection to the philosopher, 
that the youth, whom no one yet had been able to 
manage, soon valued his instructor above his own 
father. Aristotle spent seven years in Macedonia; 
‘but Alexander enjoyed his instruction without in- 
terruption for only four. But with such a pupil 


| marks, and as a closer consideration of the po~ 
lities of Aristotle is of itself sufficient to prove. 
(Comp. Polit. iii, 9, vii. 6, i. 1.) On the other hand, 
this connexion had likewise important consequences 
as regards Aristotle himself. Living in what was 
then the centre and source of political activity, 
his survey of the relations of life and of states, as 
well as his knowledge of men, was extended. The 
‘position in which he stood to Alexander occasioned. _ 
and favoured several studies and literary works. 
| In his extended researches into natural science, 
and particularly in his zoological investigations, he ` 
received not only from Philip, but in still larger 
measure from Alexander, the most liberal support, | 
a support which stands unrivalled in the history of 
civilisation. (Aelian, V. M. v.19; Athen. ix. p. 
‘B98, a3 Plin, MoV. Vii lh e er a e 
Inthe year B. c. 340, Alexander, then scarcely 
seventeen years of age, was appointed regent. by 
his father, who was about to make an expedition — 
against Byzantium. From that time Aristotle’s ` 
instruction of the young prince was chiefly re- 
stricted to advice and suggestion, which may very 
possibly have been carried on by means of epis- 
tolary correspondence. . aes Gr 
In the year B. c. 335, soon after Alexander 
ascended the throne, Aristotle quitted Macedonia 
for ever, and returned to Athens*, after an absence 
of twelve years, whither, as it appears, he had 
already been invited.. Here he found his friend 
Xenocrates president of the Academy. He him- 
self had the Lyceum, a gymnasium in the 
neighbourhood of the temple of Apollo Lykeios, 
assigned to him by the state. He soon assembled 
round him a large number of distinguished scholars 
out of all the Hellenic cities of Europe and Asia, 
to whom, in the shady walks (mepimaro:) which 
surrounded the Lyceum, while walking up and 
down, he delivered lectures on philosophy. From 
one or other of these circumstances the name Peri- 
patetic is derived, which was afterwards given to. 
his school.. It appears, however, most correct to 


_ like Aristotle to fulfil the highest purposes of 
education, to aid the development of his pupil’s 
faculties in every direction, to awaken susceptibility 
and lively inclination for every art and science, 
and to create in him that sense of the noble and 
great, which distinguishes Alexander from all those 
conquerors who have only swept like a hurricane 
through the world. According to the usual mode 
of Grecian education, a knowledge of the poets, 
eloquence, and philosophy, were the principal sub- 
jects into which Aristotle initiated his. royal 
pupil. Thus we are even informed that he prepared 
a new recension of the Iliad for him (7 é« rod 
vdpOnkos, W olf, Proleg. p. clxxxi.), that he instructed 
him in ethics and politics (Plut. Alex. 7), and dis- 
closed to him the abstrusities of his own speculations, 
of the publication of which by his writings Alex- 
ander afterwards complained. (Gell. xx. 5.) Alex- 
ander’s love of the science of medicine and every 
branch of physics, as well as the lively interest 
which he took in literature and philosophy generally 
(Plut, Alex. 8), were awakened and fostered by this 
Instruction, Nor can the views communicated by 
_ Aristotle to his pupil on politics have failed to 
exercise the most important influence on his sub- 
sequent plans; although the aim of Alexander, to 
unite all the nations under his sway into one 
kingdom, without due regard to their individual 
peculiarities (Plut. de Virt. Alex. i, 6, vol. ix. pp. 
88, 42, ed. Hutten), was not (as Joh. v. Müller 
maintains) founded on the advice of Aristotle, but, | 
on. the contrary, was opposed to the views of the | 
philosopher, as Plutarch (J. c. p. 88) expressly re- | 


Athens par excellence, 6 weptraros, as is proved — 
lectures, which, according to an old account pre~ 


morning (éw6ivos meplraros) to a narrower circle . 
of chosen and confidential (esoteric) hearers, and: 


subjects connected with the more abstruse philoso- 
phy (theology), physics, and dialectics, Those. 
which he delivered in the afternoon (SeAuwds mept- 
maros) and intended for a more promiscuous circle 


rhetoric, sophistics, and politics, Such a separa~ 
tion of his more intimate disciples and more pro- 
found lectures, from the main body of his other 
hearers and the popular discourses intended for. 
them, is also found among other Greek philosophers. 
(Plat. Theact. pe 152, C, Phaedon, p: 62, b.) As 

regards the external form of delivery, he appears 

to have taught not so much in the way of. conver- 
sation, as. in regular lectures. Some notices have. 


* According to Diogenes Laërtius (v. 4), Aris- 
totle drew up a new code of laws for the city. oo 


ay 83, ed. Brand., is fabulous. 


derive the name (with Jonsius, Dissert. de Hist. 
Pertp. i. 1, pp. 419—425, ed. Elswich) from the = 
place where Aristotle taught, which was called at) 

also by the wills of Theophrastus and Lycon, His | 


served by Gellius (xx. 5), he delivered in the: 


which were called acroamatic.or acroatic, embraced 


(which accordingly he called exotertc), extended to. ee 


->= The story that Aristotle accompanied Alex- ae ae 
| ander on his expeditions, which we meet within — 
later writers, as e.g.in David ad Categ. i. p. 24, - 
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founded. A 
testimony, died a natural death, and no writer — 


been preserved to us of certain external regulations 


of his school, e. g, that, after the example of 
Xenocrates, he created an archon every ten days 
“among his scholars, and laid down certain Jaws of 


} good breeding for their social meetings (róuor 
 guprorixol, Diog. Laért. i, 130; Athen. v. p.186, 
l ae i ê. e.: 
_ phy which flourished at the same time in Athens 
approached, in extent and celebrity, that of Aris- 
-totle, from which proceeded a large number of dis- 


tinguished philosophers, historians, statesmen, and. 
We mention here, beside Callisthenes of 


orators. 
Olynthus, who has been already svoken of, only 
the names of Theophrastus, and his countryman 
-Phanias, of Eresus, the former of whom suc- 
ceeded Aristotle in the Lyceum as president of the 
‘school; Aristoxenus the Tarentine, surnamed 
povoucds ; the brothers Eudemus and Pasicrates of 
~ Rhodes; Eudemus of Cyprus; Clearchus of Soli ; 
Theodectes of Phaselis; the historians Dicaear- 
chus and Satyrus; the celebrated statesman, orator, 
and writer, Demetrius Phalereus ; the philosopher 
Ariston of Cos; Philon; Neleus of Scepsis, and 
many others, of whom an account was given by 


the Alexandrine grammarian Nicander in his lost 


work, Hep} ray *ApiororéAous pabntõv. © 
During the thirteen years which Aristotle spent 
at Athens in active exertions amongst such a circle 
of disciples, he was at the same time occupied with 

` the composition of the greater part of his works. In 
these labours, as has already been observed, he was 
-assisted by the truly kingly liberality of his former 
= pupil, who not only presented him with 800 
talents, an immense sum even for our times, but 


ot “also, through his vicegerents in the conquered pro- 


- vinces, caused large collections of natural curiosities 


tobe made for him, to which posterity is in- 
o debted for one of his most excellent works, the 


<“ History of Animals.” (Plin. AN. viii. 17.) 


"Meanwhile various causes contributed to throw 


a cloud, over the latter years of the philosopher’s 
-~ life. In the first place, he felt deeply the death of 
his wife Pythias, who left behind her a daughter 
of the same name: he lived subsequently with a 
friend of his wife’s, the slave Herpyllis, who bore 
him a son, Nicomachus, and of whose faithfulness 
and attachment he makes a grateful and substan- 
tial acknowledgement in his will. (Diog. Laért. v. 


l; v. 13.) But a source of still greater grief 


was an interruption of the friendly relation in 
which he had hitherto stood to his royal pupil. 
The occasion of this originated in the opposition 
raised by the philosopher Callisthenes against the 
changes in the conduct and policy of Alexander. 


_ Aristotle, who had in vain advised Callisthenes not 


_ to lose sight of prudence in his behaviour towards 

the king, disapproved of his conduct altogether, 
_ and foresaw its unhappy issue. [CALLISTHENES.] 
-Still Alexander refrained from any expression of 


hostility towards his former instructor (a story of 


this kind in Diog. Laért. v. 10, has been corrected 
_ by Stahr, Aristotelia, p. 133); and although, as 
_ Plutarch expressly informs us, their former cordial 


connexion no longer subsisted undisturbed, yet, as 
is proved by a remarkable expression (Zopzvor. ili. 
4, 7%,ed. Buhle; comp. Albert Heydemann’s German 
translation and explanation of the categories of | 

< Aristotle, p. 32, Berlin, 1835), Aristotle never lost. 


his trust in hisroyal friend. The story, that Aris- 


_ totle, irritated, by the above-mentioned occurrence, 
took part in poisoning the king, is altogether un- | 


Neither of the two. schools of philoso- 
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Alexander, according to all historical 


mentions the name of Aristotle in connexion with 


the rumour of the poisoning except Pliny. (H. N. 


xxx. 53.) Nay, even the passage of Pliny has 
been. wrongly understood by the biographers of 
Aristotle (by Stahr as well, i p.189); for, faro 


| from regarding Aristotle as guilty of such a crime, 


the Roman naturalist, who everywhere shews that 
he cherished the deepest respect for Aristotle, says, 
on the contrary, just the reverse,—that the rumour 
had been “ magna cum infamia Aristotelis exco- 
gtiatumn.” 

The movements which commenced in Greece 
against. Macedonia after Alexander’s death, B. c, 
323, endangered also the peace and security of 
Aristotle, who was regarded as a friend of Mace- 
donia. To bring a political accusation against him 
was not easy, for Aristotle was so spotless in this 
respect, that not even his zame is mentioned by 
Demosthenes, or any other contemporary orator, as 
implicated in those relations. He was accordingly 
accused of impiety (doeSelas) by the hierophant — 
Eurymedon, whose accusation was supported by an 
Athenian of some note, named Demophilus.. Such 
accusations, as the rabulist Euthyphron in Plato 
remarks, seldom missed their object with the mul-. 
titude. (Plato, Huihyph. p. 3, B., Evdié6ora TÁ 
Toara mpds Tovs wodAovs.) The charge was 
grounded on his having addressed a hymn to | 
his friend. Hermias as to a god, and paid him — 


divine honours in other respects. (Diog. Laért, 
v. 5; Ilgen, Disquisit. de Scol Poesi, p. 69;  . 


and the ’AroAoyia doe€elas attributed to Aris- — 
totle, but the authenticity of which was doubted 
even by the ancients, in Athen. xv. 16, p. 696.) 
Certain dogmas of the philosopher were also 
used for the same object. 
p-51, ed. Hoeschel.) Aristotle, however, knew 

his. danger sufficiently well to withdraw from _ 
Athens before his trial. He escaped in the be- — 
ginning of B. © 822 to Chalcis in Euboea, where he 
had relations on his mother’s side, and where the ~ 
Macedonianinfluence, which was there predominant, . 
afforded him protection and security. In his will | 
also mention is made of some property which he. 

had in Chalcis. (Diog. Laért. v. 14.) Certain ac- 
counts (Strabo, x. p. 448; Diog. Laért. x. 1) even 
render it exceedingly probable that Aristotle had 
left Athens and removed to Chalcis before the 
death of Alexander. A fragment of a letter 
written by the philosopher to his friend Antipater 
has been preserved to us, in which he states his 
reasons for the above-mentioned change of resi- 


dence, and at the same time, with reference to the 


unjust execution of Socrates, adds, that he wished 

to deprive the Athenians of the opportunity of 
sinning a second time against philosophy. (Comp. | 
Eustath. ad Hom. Od. vii. 120. p.1573, 12. ed. 
Rom. 275, 20, Bas.; Aclian, V. A. ili. 36.) 


| From Chalcis he may have sent. forth a defence 


against the accusation of his enemies. At least 
antiquity possessed a defence of that kind under- 


his name, the authenticity of which, however, was. k 
already doubted by Athenaeus. (Comp. Phavorin. _ 
ap. Diog. Latrt. l. ty who calls it a Adyos ðar 


Kós.) . However, on his refusing to answer the 


‘summons of the Areiopagus, he was deprived of all . 
the rights and honours which had been previously = -> 
bestowed upon him (Aelian, V. M. xiv. 1), and 


condemned. to death in his absence. Meantime 


(Origen. e Cels. i | 
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the philosopher continued his studies and lectures 
in Chalcis for some time longer without molesta- 
tion. He died in the beginning of August, in the 


year B. C. 322, a short time before Demosthenes | 
(who died in October of the same year), in the 63rd | 
year of his age, from the effects, not of poison, but 


of a chronic disorder of the stomach. (Censorin. de 
Die Nat. 14, extr.; Apollod. ap. Diog: Latrt. v. 


10; Dionys. & c 5.) The accounts of his having 


committed suicide belong to the region of fables 
and tales. One story. (found in several of the 
Christian fathers) was, that he threw himself into 
the Euripus, from vexation at being unable to dis- 
cover the causes of the currents in it. On the 
other hand, we have the account, that his mortal 
remains were transported to his native city Stageira, 
and that his memory was honoured there, like that 
of a hero, by yearly. festivals of remembrance. 
(Vet. Intp. ap. Buhle, vol. i. p.56; Ammon. p. 
47.) Before his death, in compliance with the 
wish of his school, he had intimated in a symbolical 
manner that of his two most distinguished scholars, 
- Menedemus of Rhodes and Theophrastus of Eresus 
(in Lesbos), he intended the latter to be his suc- 
cessor in the Lyceum. (Gellius, xiii. 5.)* He also 
bequeathed to Theophrastus his well-stored library. 
and the originals of his own writings. From his 
will (in Diog. Laért. v.21; Hermipp. ap. Athen. 
xiii. p. 589, c.), which attests the flourishing state. 
of his worldly circumstances not less than his 
judicious and sympathetic care for his family and 
servants, we gather, that his adoptive son Nicanor, 
his daughter Pythias, the offspring of his first mar- 
-Yiage, as well as Herpyllis and the son he had. by 
her, survived him. He named. his friend Antipater 
as the executor of his wil. 
If we cast a glance at the character of Aristotle, 
we see a man of the highest intellectual powers, 
gifted witha piercing. understanding, a compre- 


_ hensive and deep mind, practical and extensive 
views of the various relations of actual life, and 


the noblest moral sentiments. Such he appears in 
his life as well as in his writings. ‘Such other in- 
formation as we possess: respecting his character 
accords most completely with this view, if we 
estimate at their real value the manifest ill-will 
and exaggerations of the literary anecdotes which 
have come down tous. At Athens the fact of his 
being a foreigner was of itself a sufficient reason 
for his taking no part in politics. For the rest, he 
at any rate did not belong to the party of. de- 
mocratical patriots, of whom Demosthenes may be 
regarded as the representative, but probably coincid- 
ed rather with the conciliatory politics of Phocion. 
A declared opponent of absolutism (Polit. ii. 7. $6), 
he everywhere insists- on conformity to the law, 
for the law is “the only safe, rational standard to 
_ be guided by, while the will of the individual man 


-cannot be depended on.” . He wished to form the 


beau ideal of a ruler in Alexander (Polit. iii. 8, 
extr.), and it is quite in accordance with the 


: oriental mode of viewing things, when the Arabian | 


philosophers, as Avicenna and Abu-l-faraj, some- 
- times call Aristotle, Alexander’s vizier. (Comp. 
~Schmoelder’s Documenta Philosoph. Arab. p. 74.) 


_« The whole demeanour of Aristotle was marked. | 
by a certain briskness and vivacity. . His powers. 
of eloquence were considerable, and of a kind | 


 * He praised the wines of both islands, but 
said he thought that of Lesbos the more agreeable. 


Coriol. p. 234.) He exhibited remarkable atten- 


scribed as having been of weak health, which, con- 


sidering the astonishing extent of his studies, 


shews all the more the energy of his mind. (Cen- 
sor. de Die nat. 14.) He was short and of slender 


make, with small eyes and a lisp in his pronun- 
ciation, using L for R (rpavdds, Diog. L. v. 1), 

and with a sort of sarcastic expression in his 
countenance (“wsia, Aelian, ii. 19), all which 


characteristics are introduced in a maliciously 
caricatured description. of him in an, ancient epi- 


gram. (Anth. 552, vol. iii. p. 176, ed. Jacobs.) 
The plastic works of antiquity, which pass as pòr- 


traits of Aristotle, are treated of by Visconti. 
(Iconographie Gireeque, i. p. 230.) ask 


Il. ARISTOTLE’S WRITINGS. 


Before we proceed to enumerate, classify, and 
characterise the works of the philosopher, it is — 
necessary to take a review of the history of their 


transmission to our times, A short account of this 
kind has at the same time the advantage of indi- 
cating the progress of the development and influ- 
ence of the Aristotelian philosophy itself. : 
According to ancient accounts, even the large 


number of the works of Aristotle which are still 


preserved, comprises only the smallest part of the 


writings he is said to have composed. According 


to the Greek commentator David (ad Categ. Prooem. 


p. 24, 1. 40, Brand.), Andronicus the Rhodian  ~ 
stated their number at 1000 ovyypdupara. The 


Anonym. Menagii (p. 61, ed. Buhle in Arist. Opp. 
vol. 1) sets down their number at 400 B.6Ala,. Dio- 


genes Laërtius (v. 27) gives 44 myriads as the _ 
number of lines. If we reckon about 10,000 lines =. 
to a quire, this gives us 44 quires, while the writ- 
ings extant amount to about the fourth part of 
this. (Hegel, Vorlesungen über die Gesch der . 
Philosophie, vol. ii. pp. 807, 308.) Still these 
statements are very indefinite. Nordo-we geton > 
much better with the three ancient catalogues of 
his writings which are still extant, those namely of < 
Diogenes Laërtius, the Anonym, Menag., and the = 
Arabian writers in Casiri (Bidl, Arab. Hisp. volsi 
p. 806), which may he found entire in the first vo- 
lume of Buhle’s edition of Aristotle. They all three 
give a mere enumeration, without the least trace of 
arrangement, and without any critical remarks, > 
They differ not only from each other, but from 
the quotations of other writers and from the titles - 
of the extant works to such a degree, that all idea of 
reconciling them must be given up. The difficulty 


of doing so is. further increased by the fact, that 
one and the same work is frequently quoted under 
different titles (Brandis, de perditis. Arist. libr de 
ideis et de Bono, p. T; Ravaisson, Métaphysique d’. 


Aristote, vol.i. p. 48, Paris, 1837), and that sections = 
j and books appear as independent writings under: 
distinct titles. From Aristotle’s own quotations of 


his works criticism can here derive but little 


assistance, as the references for the most part are... - 


wees 


writings of Aristotle from those catalogues, as well > 


tion to external appearance, and bestowed much 
| care- on- his dress and person. (Timotheus, ap, — 
Diog. L. v. 1; Aelian, F. Æ. iii. 19.) He is de- 
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‘| adapted to produce conviction in his hearers, a gift 
| which Antipater praises highly in a letter written 
after Aristotle’s death. (Plut. Cat. Maj. p. 354, 


hostels E TAT AE AAY, 
a Ares 


of the extant as of the lost works, is to be found 


in Fabricius. (Bibl Gr. iii, pp. 207—284, and pp. 


- 388—407.) . The lost works alone have been 
enumerated by Buhle (Commentatio de deperd. Arist. 
libr. in Comment, Societ. Gatting. vol. xv. p. 57, &c.) 


But the labours of both these scholars no longer 


“satisfy the demands of modern critical science. To 
make use of, and form a judgment upon those ancient 
catalogues, is still further attended with uncertainty 


from the circumstance, that much that was spu- 


rious-was introduced among the writings of Aris- 
totle at an early period in antiquity. The causes 
of this are correctly assigned by Ammonius. (Ad 
Arist. Categ. fol. 3, a.) In the first place, several 
_of the writings of the immediate disciples of Aris- 
totle, which treated of like subjects under. like 
names, as those of Theophrastus, Eudemus Rho- 
dius, Phanias, and others, got accidentally inserted 
amongst the works of the Stagirite. Then we must 
add mistakes arising ŝi Tùy ôuwvvulav, as in the 
ancient philosophical, rhetorical, and historico- 
political literature there were several writers of the 
‘same name, Lastly, the endeavours of the Ptole- 
mies and Attali to enrich their libraries as much 
as possible with works of Aristotle, set in motion 
<a number of people, whose loye of gain rendered 
them not over scrupulously honest. (Comp. David, 
ad Categ. p.28, a, 15, who assigns additional 
causes of falsification; Ammon. Z. ce. ; Simplicius, 
fol. 4, 6 ; Galen, Comment. 2 in libr. de Nat. hum, 
- —pp. 16,173 Brandis, Rhein. Mus. p. 260, 1827.) 
itis very possible that the Greek lists, in particu- 

lar that in Diogenes Laërtius, are nothing else 
-> than catalogues of these libraries. (Trendelenburg, 
ad, Arist, de Anima, p. 123.) : | 
As regards the division of Aristotle’s writings, 
~. the ancient. Greek commentators, as Ammonius 
(ad Caieg. p. 6, b. Ald.) and Simplicius (ad Cut. 
opp. 1, 6, ed, Bas.) distinguish—l, “frouynuarucd, 
i e. collections of notices and materials, drawn up 
for his own use. 2. Suvrayuarixd, elaborate works. 
Those which were composed in a strictly scientific 
manner, and contained the doctrinal lectures (dipo- 


dreis) of the philosopher, they called dxpoaparucd 


(Gell. xx. 5, has dxpowrixd, which form, however, 
Schaefer, ad Plut. vol. ve p. 245, rejects), or else 
eowrepixd, éronrid, ‘Those, on the other hand, 
in which the method and style were of a more 
‘popular kind, and which were calculated for a cir- 
cle of readers beyond the limits of the school, were 
termed éfwrepixd. The latter were composed 
chiefly in the form of dialogues, particularly such 
as treated upon points of practical philosophy. Of 
these dialogues, which were still extant in Cicero’s 
time, nothing has been preserved. (The whole of 
the authorities relating to this subject, amongst 
whom Strab. xiii. pp. 608, 609; Cic. de Fin. v. 5, 


ad Att, iv. 16 ; Gell. 4.c.; Plat. Ale. 5, Advers, Co- | 


lot. p. 1115, b. are the most important, are given 


at full length in Stahr’s Aristotelia, vol. ii, p. 244, 


_ &c.; to which must be added Sopater atque Syrian. 
-ad Hermog. p.120, in Leonhard Spengel, Suvaywy7} 
-exv s. de Artium Scriptt. &e. pe 167.) 


~The object which Aristotle had in view in the 


composition of his exoteric writings appears to 


have’ been somewhat of the following kind. He. 
wished by means of them to come to an understand- | 


-ding with the publie. The Platonic philosophy was 


so widely diffused through all classes, that it was 
at that time almost a duty for every educated man 


other authors, 
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obliged to break ground for his newer philosophy 
by enlightening the public generally on certain 
practical points. In this way originated writings 


like the “Eudemus,” a refutation, as it appears, of 


Plato’s Phaedon; his book mep} Néuwy, a critical 


extract from Plato’s “Laws;” farther, writings 
such as that ep! Siucaodvns, &c. These were the 

Adyor èv Kow@ exSedouevor, and Stobaeus quotes 
from them quite correctly in his Florilegium, èr 


rev "ApiororéAovs KOINOQN duarpibar. (Comp. 


Philop. ad Arist. de Anima, i.138,¢c.2.) In Aris- 
totle himself(and this has not always been duly con- 
sidered) there occurs no express declaration of this 
distinction. The designations esoteric, acroamatic, 
or epoptic writings, would alike be looked for in 
vain in all the genuine works of the philosopher. 
It is only in his answer to the complaint of Alex- 
ander, that by publishing his lectures he had made 
the secrets of philosophy the common property of 
all, that he says, that “the acroatic (acroamatic, or 
esoteric) books had been published and yet not 


published, for they were intelligible only to one — 


who had been initiated into philosophy.” The ex- 
pression evxotertc, on the other hand, we find in 
Aristotle himself, and that in nine passages, (th. 
Nic. i. 13, vi. 4, Eth. Eudem. ii. 1, i. 8, V. 4, Polit. 
iii. 4, vii. 1, Phys.iv.14, Metaph. xiii. 1.) These 
very passages prove incontestably, that Aristotle 
himself had not in view a division of this kind in. 
the sense in which it was subsequently understood. 
In one instance he applies the name evolerie to 


writings which, in accordance with the above-men- 


tioned division, must necessarily be set down as 
esoteric; and secondly, in several of those passages 
the term is merely employed to denote disquisitions. 
which are foreign to the matter in hand. Nay, 
the expression is used to denote the writings of 
The whole subject concerns us- 
more as a point of literary history than as having 
any scientific interest. “One sces at once for 


one’s self,” says Hegel (Gesch. der Philos. ii. p. 310, 
comp, 220, 258), “what works are philosophic and 


speculative, and what are more of a mere empirical 
nature. The esoterie is the speculative, which, 
even though written and printed, yet remains 
concealed from those who do not take sufficient. 
interest in the matter to apply themselves vigo- 
rously. It is no secret, and yet is hidden.” But 
the same author is wrong in maintaining, that 
among the ancients there existed no difference at. 
all between the writings of the philosophers which | 
they published, and the lectures which they deli- 
vered to a select circle of hearers. The contrary is 
established by positive testimony. Thus Aristotle 
was the first to publish what with Plato were, 
strictly speaking, lectures (dypada déyyara, Bran- 
dis, de perd. Ar. libr. de Ideis, p. 25; Trendelenb. 
Platonis de Ideis doctrina ex Platone illustrata; p. 2, 
&c Berlin, 1827). Hegel himself took good care 


not to allow all the conclusions to which. his system 


conducted to appear in print, and Kant also | 
found it unadvisable for a philosopher “to give 


| utterance in his works to all that he thought, al- 
though he would certainly say nothing that he did 
-not think.” Ta | E es 


- The genuine Aristotelian writings. which are 
extant would have to be reckoned amongst the. 


acroumatic books. The Problems alone belong to i 


the class designated by the ancients hypomnematic 


writings. Of the dialogues only small fragments - 


to be a follower of Plato. Aristotle therefore was | are extant, All that we know of them places | : : 
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them, as well as those of Theophrastus, far below 
the dramatic as well as lively and characteristic 


dialogues of Plato. The introductions, according 


to a notice in Cicero (ad Ait, iv. 16), had no inter- | 


nal connexion with the remainder of the treatises. 


Fate of Aristotle’s writings. 1. In antiquity —If 
we bear in mind the above division, adopted by 
the Greek commentators, it is obvious that the so- 


called hypomnematic writings were not published 


by Aristotle himself, but made their appearance 


only at a later time with the whole body of his 
literary remains. On the other hand, there can 
be no doubt that the exoteric writings, particularly 
the dialogues, were published by the philosopher 
himself... But respecting the acroamatic writings, 


that is, respecting the principal works of Aristotle, 


an opinion became prevalent, through misunder- 
standing an ancient tradition, which maintained its 
ground for centuries in the history of literature, 
and which, though at variance with all reason and 
history, has been refuted and corrected. only within 
the last ten years by the investigations of German 
scholars. nN 
According to a story which we find in Strabo 
_. (xiii. p. 608)—the main authority in this matter— 
(for the accounts given by Athenaeus, Plutarch, 
and Suidas, present only unimportant variations), 
Aristotle bequeathed his library and original manu- 
scripts to his successor, Theophrastus. After the 
death of the latter, these literary treasures together 
with Theophrastus’ own library came into the 
= hands of his relation and disciple, Neleus of Scep- 
sis. This Neleus sold both collections at a high 
‘price to Ptolemy IL, king of Egypt, for the Alex- 
-andrine library ; but he retained for himself, as an 


heirloom, the original MSS. of these two philoso- 
_phers” works. 
were subjects of the king of Pergamus, knew of no. 


The descendants of Neleus, who 


other way of securing them from the search of the 
Attali, who wished to rival the Ptolemies in form- 
ing a large library, than concealing them in a cellar 
(xara yis èv puyi Tivi), where for a couple of 
centuries they were exposed to the ravages of 
damp and worms. It was not till the beginning 
of the century before the birth of Christ that a 
wealthy book-collector, the Athenian Apellicon of 
Teos, traced out these valuable relics, bought them 
from the ignorant heirs, and prepared from them a 
- new edition of Aristotle’s works, causing the ma- 
- nuseripts to be copied, and filling up the gaps and 

making emendations, but without sufficient know- 

ledge of what he was about. After the capture 
of Athens, Sulla in B, c. 84 confiscated Apellicon’s 
collection of books, and had them conveyed to 
Rome. [APELLICON.]. ae | 

-Through this ancient and in 
story, an error has arisen, which has been handed 
‘down from the time of Strabo to the present day. 


People thought (as did Strabo himself) that they 
must necessarily conclude from this account, that 


neither Aristotle nor Theophrastus had published 


their writings, with the exception of some exoteric 
works, which had no important bearing on their 
. system; and that it was not till 200 years later 
that they were brought to light by the above-men-. 
tioned Apellicon and published to the philosophical | 
o world. That, however, was by no means the case. | 
Aristotle indeed did not prepare a complete edition, | 
as we call-it, of his writings. Nay, it is. certain. 
‘that. death overtook him. before he could finish | 
some of them, revise others, and put the finishing 


itself not incredible 
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nied that Aristotle destined all his works for pub- 


| lication, and himself, with the assistance of his 
‘disciples, particularly Theophrastus, published those _ 


which he completed in his lifetime. This is indis- 
putably éertain with regard to the exoteric writ- — 
ings. Of the rest, those which had not been pub- 

lished by Aristotle himself, were made known by | 
Theophrastus in a more enlarged and complete 


form; as may be proved, for instance, of the phy- | 


sical and historico-political writings. Other scho- 


lars of the Stagirite, as for example, the Rhodian , 


Eudemus, Phanias, Pasicrates, and others, illus- 


trated and completed in works. of their own, which ae 
frequently bore the same title, certain works of 


their teacher embracing a distinct branch of learn- 
ing; while others, less independently, published 


lectures of their master which they had reduced to = 


writing. The exertions of these scholars were, in- 


deed, chiefly directed to the logical writings of the — r 


philosopher ; but, considering the well-known mul- 
tiplicity of studies which characterised the school — 
of the Peripatetics, we may assume, that the re- - 
maining writings of their great. master did not — 
pass unnoticed.: But the writings of Aristotle 
were read and studied, in the first two centuries — 
after his death, beyond the limits of the school it- 
self. The first Ptolemies, who were friends and 
personal patrons of Aristotle, Theophrastus, Stra- 
ton, and Demetrius Phalereus, spared no expense : 
in order to incorporate in the library which they 
had founded at Alexandria the works of the founder 
of the Peripatetic school, in as complete a form as . 
possible. For this and, they caused numerous 
copies of one and the same work to be purchased 5 
thus, for example, there were forty MSS. of the 
Analytics at Alexandria. (Ammon. ad Cat, fol. 3, a.) 
And although much that was spurious found its 
way in, yet the acuteness. and learning of the great 


Alexandrine critics and grammarians are a sufficient 9 


security for us that writings of that kind were sub= 
sequently discovered and separated. It cannot be ` 


determined, indeed, how far the studies of these oe 


men were directed to the strictly logical and meta~ — 


physical works; but that they studied the histori- a ce 
cal, political, and rhetorical writings of Aristotle, = 
the fragments of their own writings bear ample = 


testimony. Moreover, as is well known, Aristotle- 


and Theophrastus were both admitted into the ==” 
famous “Canon,” the. tradition of which is at any o ©¢ 0 
rate very ancient, and which included besides only = 
the philosophers, Plato, Xenophon, and Aeschines, > 
There can therefore be little doubt, that itis quite -0 = 


false that the philosophical writings of Aristotle, — 


| for the first two centuries after his death, remained 
rotting in the cellar at Scepsis; and that.it was 


only certain copies which met with this fate: this — 
view of the case accords also with the direct testi- 
mony of the ancients. (Gell. xx. 5; Plut. Alex. Ts 


Simplicius, Prooem. ad Ar. Phys. extr, Ar. Pott.5, 


extr.; Brandis, Abhandl der Berlin, Akad. xvii. 


p. 268.) And in this way is it to be explained _ — k 


why neither Cicero, who had the most obvious in- 


-ducements for doing so, nor any one of the nume- 
“rous Greek commentators, mentions a syllable of == 
-this tradition about the fate and long concealment 

of all the more important works of Aristotle. In 


saying this, however, we by uo means intend to — 


‘deny—l.. That. the story in Strabo has some truth =. 
init, only that the conclusions which he and others =- = 
drew from it must be regarded as erroneous: or = 


touch to several. Nevertheless, it cannot be de- 


O a That the fate which befel the literary remains 


Ee as e.g. the Problems, and other hypomnematic 


_. the difficulty of unfolding them. Thus the expres- 


a them. ‘Indeed, the labours of Andronicus form an 
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deed, in every point of view, they are, together 


-of Aristotle and Theophrastus was prejudicial to 
individual writings, e. g- to the Metaphysics (see 
Glaser, die Arist. Metaph. p. 8, &c.): or 3. That 

_ through the discovery of Apellicon several writings, 


distinguished of all the works of Greek commen- 
tators which have been preserved to us. Almost 
contemporaneously with them the Roman consular _ 
Borruius, the last support of philosophical litera- 
ture in Italy (4, D. 524), translated some of the. 
writings of Aristotle. : 
The series of the more profound commentators 
ends with these writers; and after a long interval, 
the works of Aristotle became a subject of study 
and explanation among the Arabians and in the 
West, while among the Greeks scarcely any one 
else is to be mentioned than Jou. DAMASCENUS 


- works, as the Poetics, which we now possess, may 

-have come to light for the first time. => = 
‘Meantime, after the first two successors of Aris- 
-totle, the Peripatetic school gradually declined. 

` The heads of the school, who followed Theophrastus 
and Straton, viz. Lycon, Ariston of Ceos, Critolaus, 
o &e., were of less importance, and seem to have oc- 
- eupied themselves more in carrying out some sepa- 
rate dogmas, and commenting on the works of 
< Aristotle. Attention was especially directed to a 

‘popular, rhetorical system of Ethics. The school. 
> declined in splendour and influence; the more ab- 
-truse writings of Aristotle were neglected, because 
their form was not sufficiently pleasing, and the 
easy superficiality of the school was deterred by. 


MICHAEL PsELLUS, Micharn Epuusrius in the | 
eleventh century; Gro. Pachymerzes and Ev- 


the fourteenth; and GEORGIUS GEMISTUS PLETHO 
and Gzorerus of Trapezus in the fifteenth. These 


older commentators. (Comp. Labbeus, Graecor. 
sion of the master himself respecting his writings | Aristotelis Commentator. Conspectus, Par. 175 8.) 
might have been repeated, “that they had been 
‘published and yet not published.” Extracts and 
‘anthologies arose, and satisfied the superficial wants 
of the school, while the works of Aristotle himself 
-were thrust into the back-ground. | co 
In Rome, before the time of Cicero, we find only 
- slender traces of an acquaintance with the writings. 
and. philosophical system of Aristotle. They only 
came there’ with. the library. of Apellicon, which 
_ Sulla had carried off from Greece, Here Tyrannion, 
a learned freedman, and still more the philosopher 

: „and -literary antiquary, Andronicus of Rhodes, 
“gained great credit by the pains they bestowed on 


published in the most complete'form at Gottingen, 
‘in 80 vols. The best edition is by Chr. Aug. 
Brandis, Scholia in Arist. collegit, &c.. Berl. 1836, — 
Ato., in two volumes, of which as yet only the first . 
has appeared. _ o | | 
2. fHistory of the writings of Aristotle in the East 

and among the schoolmen of the West in the middle 
ages. —While the study of the writings and philo- 
-sophy of Aristotle was promoted in the West by 
Boethius,* the emperor Justinian abolished the 
philosophical schools at Athens and in all the cities 
of his empire, where they had hitherto enjoyed the 
protection and support of the state. At that time 
also the two Peripatetics, Damascius and Simpli- 
clus, left Athens and emigrated to Persia, where 
they met with a kind reception at the court of 
-Cosroes Nushirwan, and by means of translations 
diffused the knowledge of Greek literature. Soon — 
afterwards the Arabians appeared as a conquering 
people, under the Ommaiades; and though at first 
they had no taste for art and science, they were 
soon led to appreciate them under the Abbassides, 
who ascended the throne of the khalifs in the mid- | 
dle of the eighth century. The khalifs Al-Mansur; | 
Harun-al-Raschid, Mamun, Motasem (753—842), 
favoured the Graeco-Christian sect of the Nesto- 
rians, who were intimately acquainted with the 
Aristotelian philosophy ; invited Greek scholars to 
the court at Bagdad, and caused the philosophical 
works of Greek literature, as well as the medical. 
and astronomical ones, to be rendered into Arabic, ~ 
chiefly from Greek originals, by translators ap- 
‘pointed expressly for the task. Bedi el on 

_ Through the last of the Ommatades, Abd-alrah- 
man, who escaped to Spain on the downfall of his’ 
house in the East, this taste for Greek literature 


=- epoch in the history of the Aristotelian writings. 
_ LAnpronicus, p. 176, b.] eo ae 
-. With Andronicus of Rhodes the age of commen- 
_ tators begins, who no longer, like the first Peripa- 
-< „tetics, treated of separate branches of philosophy 
in works of their own, following the principles of 
their master, but united in regular commentaries 
explanations of the meaning with critical observa- | 
tions on the text of individual passages. The po- 
pular and often prolix style of these commentaries 
probably arises from their having been originally 
lectures. Here must be mentioned. in the frst 
„century after Christ, Bonruus, a scholar of Andro- 
nicus; Nicotaus DAMASCENUS; ALEXANDER 
Axcazus, Nero’s instructor: in the second century, 
Aspasius (Eth. Nie. ii. and iv.); Aprasrus, the 
author of a work repli rijs Táčews THY Apiororédous 
| BiPAtwv; GALENUS; ALEXANDER of Aphrodisias 
in Caria. [See p.112.] In the third and fourth 
centuries, the new-Platonists engaged zealously in 
the task of explaining Aristotle : among these we | 
“must mention PORPHYRIUS, the author of the in- 
troduction to the Categories, and his pupil, Tam- 
_ .BLicHus; Dexippus; and Tuxumistius. In the | and philosophy was introduced into the West also. 
fifth century, PROCLUS; AMMONIUS ; Danascius; | Schools and academies, like those at Bagdad, arose — 

o Davinthe Armenian. In the sixth century, AsciE- | in the Spanish cities subject to the Arabs, which 
> PIUS, bishop of Tralles; OLYMPIODORUS, a pupil | continued in constant connexion with the East. 
: iof Ammonius. SımprLIcius was one of the teachers 
.of philosophy who, in the reign of Justinian, emi- 
grated to the emperor Cosroes of Persia. (Jourdain, 
Recherches critiques sur Vage et Voriginedes Traduc- 
` tions latines d Arist. Paris, 1819.) His comment- | 
aries are of incalculable value for the history of the 
Jonian, Pythagorean, and Eleatie philosophy. In- 


* From the fifth century onwards the first Latin’ 


Augustin, - 


with those of JOHANNES PHILOPONUS, the most 


and Puorivs in the eighth and ninth centuries; - 
STRATIUS in the twelfth; Leo MaGEnrenus in - 
borrow all that they have of any value from the = 


The older editions of these commentators were — 


‘Abd-alrahman IIT. (about A. D. 912) and Hakem € 00 
established and supported schools and founded 0 
libraries; and Cordova became for Europe what © o 


translations of Aristotle begin with that by St. < 
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‘Bagdad was for Asia, In Bagdad the celebrated | himself attached to the Aristotelian philosophy. 


physician and. philosopher, Avicenna (1036), and | 


in the West Averrhoés (1198), and- his disciple, 


Moses Maimonides, did most to promote the study 


of the Aristotelian philosophy by means of trans- 


lations, or rather free paraphrases, of the philoso- 


_ pher’s writings. Through the Spanish Christians 


and Jews, the knowledge of Aristotle was propa- 
gated to the other nations of the West, and trans- 


lations of the writings of Avicenna, who was 
looked upon as the representative of Aristotelism, 
spread over France, Italy, England, and Germany. 
The logical writings of Aristotle were known to 


the schoolmen in western Christendom before the- 


twelfth century, through the translations of Boe- 
thius; but it was not till after the crusades (about 
_ 1270), that they possessed translations. of all the 

writings of Aristotle, which were made either from 


_. Arabic copies from Spain, or from Greek originals 


which they had brought with them from Constan- 
tinople and: other Greek cities. 
writer who translated any of the works of Aristotle 
into Latin, was Hermannus Alemannus, at Toledo 
in Spain, who translated the Ethics. Other trans- 
lators, whose works are in part still preserved, 
were Robert, bishop of Lincoln (1253), John of 
Basingstoke (1252), Wilhelm of Moerbecke (1281), 
Gerard of Cremona (1187), Michael Scotus (1217), 
and Albertus Magnus. In the years 1260—1270 
Thomas Aquinas, the most celebrated commen- 
tator on Aristotle in the middle ages, prepared, 
- through the instrumentality of the monk Wilhelm 

of Moerbecke, a new Latin translation of the writ- 

ings of Aristotle after Greek originals.* He wrote 
- commentaries on almost all the works of the Stagi- 
rite; and, together with his teacher, the celebrated 


Albertus Magnus, rendered the same services to. 


the Aristotelian philosophy in the West which 


Avicenna’ and Averrhoés had done for the East. 


and the Arabians in Spain. For the West, Paris 
was the seat of science and of the Aristotelian phi- 
losophy in particular. Next to it stood Oxford 
and Cologne. Almost all the celebrated schoolmen 
of the middle ages owed their education to one or 
other of these cities. ee. 

3. History of the writings of Aristotle since the 
revival of classical studies. —After Thomas Aquinas, 
distinguished schoolmen, it is true, occupied them- 
selves with the writings of Aristotle ; but the old 
barbaric translation was read almost. exclusively. 
With the revival of classical studies in Italy, at 
the end of the fourteenth and the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, the writings of Aristotle and the 
mode of treating them experienced a revolution. 
The struggle between liberal studies and the rigi- 
dity and empty quibbling of the scholastic Aristo- 


telism, ended in the victory of the former. Among 


the first and most distinguished promoters of. the 


study of Aristotle was the excellent Greek scholar, 


Joh. Argyropylus of Byzantium (A.D. 1486), from 
whom Lorenzo de Medici. took lessons. With. 
him should be mentioned Theodor. Gaza (1478), 


Francise. PHilelphus (1480), Georgius of Tra- 
pezus, Gennadius, Leonard. Aretinus: (Bruni of 
< Arezzo). The exertions of the last-named scholar 
-were warmly seconded by the learned and accom-. 
plished pope Nicolaus V. (1447—1455), who was | 


-o * This is the translation known. to critics as the | 
` vetus translatio, the verbal aecuracy of which places 


iton a level with the best MSS. = 


+ 


telism of Averrhoés. 
The first western. 


Their scholars, Angelus Politianus, Hermolaus — 


„Barbarus, Donatus Acciajolus, Bessarion, Augus- o 
‘tinus Niphus, Jacob Faber Stapulensis, Laurentius 
‘Valla, Joh. Reuchlin, and others, in like manner — 
contributed a good deal, by means of translations 


and commentaries, towards stripping the writings 


of Aristotle of the barbarous garb of scholasticism. 


The spread of Aristotle’s writings by means of | 
printing, first in the Aldine edition of five volumes 
by Ald. Pius Manutius, in Venice, 1495—1498, 
was mainly instrumental in bringing this about. 
In Germany, Rudolph Agricola, as well as Reuchlin 


and Melanchthon, taught publicly the Aristotelian 


philosophy. In Spain, Genesius Sepulveda, by 


‘means of new translations of Aristotle and his _ 
Greek commentators made immediately from Greek » 
originals, laboured with distinguished success 


against the scholastic barbarism and the Aristo- 
He was supported by the 
Jesuits at Coimbra, whose college composed com- ` 
mentaries on almost all the writings of the philoso-_ 
pher, In like manner, in France, Switzerland, 


and the Netherlands, Jacob Faber, Ludwig Vives, | 


Erasmus of Rotterdam, and Konrad Gesner, took 
an active part in promoting the study of the Aris- 
totelian philosophy; and in spite of the counter-. 
efforts of Franciscus Patritius and Petrus Ramus, 
who employed all the weapons of ingenuity against 
the writings, philosophy, and personal character of 


Aristotle, the study of his philosophy continued 


predominant in almost all the schools of Europe. 
Among the learned scholars of the sixteenth and — 


seventeenth centuries, we find the most distin- `> 


guished busied with Aristotle. Their lectures, . : 


however, which gave rise to numerous commenta- _ 
‘ries and editions of Aristotle, are confined princi 
pally to his rhetorical, ethical, political, and aesthe- 


tical works. The works on logic and natural his- 


tory were seldom regarded, the metaphysical trea- >. 
In Italy we... 
j) amd. 
(Conti, 
1555), Franc. Robortelli (1567), J. Ce Scaliger: 


tises remained wholly unnoticed. 


must here mention Petrus Victorius (1585), 
his imitator M. Antonius Maioragius 


(1558), Julius Pacius a Beriga (1635), Baptist. — 


Camotius, Vincent Madius, and Barthol. Lombardus, `. 
Riccoboni, Accoramboni, Montecatinus, &e.: among o = 
the French, Muretus, Is. Casaubon, Ph. J. Mauss: ~ 
‘sac, Dionys. Lambinus (1572): among the Dutch, <. 
Swiss, and Germans, Obert. Giphanius (van Giffen, 


1604), the physician Theod. Zwinger (a friend. of. 


and fellow-labourer with Lambinus, and a scholar of = 


Konrad Gesner), Camerarius of Bamberg (1574), 
Wilh. Hilden of Berlin (1587), Job. Sturm (1589), 
Fred. Sylburg (1596), &c. Se ai Pent ee. 
Within a period of eighty years in the sixteenth 
century, besides ipnumerable editions: of single ae 


writings of Aristotle, there appeared, beginning = 
with the Basle edition, which Erasmus of Rotterdam 


superintended, no fewer than seven Greek editions 
of the entire works of the.philosopher, some of — 
which were repeatedly reprinted. There was also. 


published a large number of Latin translations. — 
“From facts of this kind we may come to some con- 


‘clusion as to the interest felt by the learned public. 


in that age in the writings of the philosopher. In. 
England we see no signs of such studies; and itis 
| only in Casaubon (in the preface to his edition of = 
the works of Aristotle) that we meet with the nos =- 
tice, that at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
- | under the guidance of the learned physician, Tho-. 
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“mas Linacre (1524), and with the co-operation of 


His friends Latomer and Grocinius, a society was. 


formed there ‘‘ad illustrandam Aristotelis philoso- 


phiam et. vertendos denuo ejus libros.” But the 


o undertaking does not appear to have been carried 
Into executions = 0o20 = | | 


With Casaubon, who intended to promote the 


study of Aristotle in various ways (as e.g. by a 
‘collection of the fragments of the motetan see 
Casaub. ad Diog. Laërt. v. 27), the series of philo- 
logists ends, who paid attention to the writings of 
_. Aristotle; and from the beginning of the seven- 
‘teenth to the end of the eighteenth century the 
history of Aristotelian literature is a perfect blank. 
For among the large number of eminent scholars 
which the Dutch school has to boast of, with the 
exception of Daniel Heinsius, whose desultory la- 
‘hours bestowed on the Poetics and Ethics hardiy 
deserve mentioning, not one can be named who 
made Aristotle the subject of his labours; and a 
complaint made by Valckenaer, respecting the neg- 
lect of the philosopher among the ancients, applied 
at the same time to the philologists of his cwn age. 
(Valck. ad Schol. Eurip. Phoen. p. 695.) Nor has 
England, with the exception of some editions of 
the Poetics by Burgess and Tyrwhitt, Goulston 
and Winstanley, any monument of such studies 
worthy of notice. In Germany lectures on the 


ae. Aristotelian philosophy were still delivered at the 


-= universities; but with the exception of Rachelius, 
- Piccart,, Schrader, and Conring, who are of little 


importance, scarcely any one can be mentioned but 


the learned Joh. Jonsenius (or Jonsius, 1624— 


1659) of Holstein, and Melchior Zeidler of Königs- 
> berg, of whom the first rendered some valuable 
-< service to- the history of Aristotelian literature 


` (Historia Peripatetica, attached to the edition of 
Launoi’s work de varia Aristotelis fortuna, &c., 
-Wittemberg, 1720, ed. Elswich.), while the other 


was actively employed on the criticism and exegesis 


of the philosopher’s writings. 


In Germany, Lessing was the first, who, in his 


-` Dramaturgie, again directed attention to Aristotle, 


particularly to his Poetics, Rhetoric, and Ethics. 
Of the philologists, Reiz, and the school of F. A. 
Wolf, e.g. Spalding, Filleborn, Delbrück, and 
Vater, again applied themselves to the writings 
of Aristotle. But the greatest service was ren- 
dered by J. G. Schneider of Saxony (1782—1822) 

_ by his edition of the Politics and the History of Ani- 
mals, Several attempts at translations in German 
were made, and J. G. Buhle, at the instigation of 
Heyne and Wolf, even applied himself to an edi- 
tion of the entire works of Aristotle (1791—1800), 
. which was never completed. At the commence- 
ment of the nineteenth century, their ranks were 
joined by Gottfried Hermann and Goethe. Mean- 
-time a new era for the philosophical and philologi- 
-cal study of the Stagirite began with Hegel, the 
founder of the prevailing philosophy of this cen- 


< tury, who properly, so to say, was the first to dis- 


co close to the world the deep import of the Greek 


. philosopher, and strenuously advocated the study of 

his works as the noblest problem connected with. 

_. classical philology. At the same time the Berlin. 

< «academy, through Bekker and Brandis, undertook 

-an entirely newrecension of the text;andtheFrench | -o | Getre eee ee 

. signed and admirably executed, promoted the wn- | a 

.. derstanding of the several works of Aristotle, and | 
. the means of forming a judgment respecting them. 


‘The works of Ravaisson, Michelet, and Barthélé 
-my-St, Hilaire are valuable in this respect. Seve- 
ral French translations also made their appearance, 


In England, in like manner, where the Ethics and 
Rhetoric of Aristotle still maintained their place in 
the course of classical instruction, some works of 
merit connected with the study of Aristotle have 
appeared of late, among which Taylor’s transla- 
tion may be particularly mentioned. = $ 

‘The most important editions of the entire works 
of Aristotle are: 1. Aldina, editio princeps, by 
Aldus Pius Manutius, Venice, 149598, 5 vols. 
fol. (called also Aldina major). For the criticism 
of the text, this is still the most important of all 
the old editions. 2. Basileensis III. Basil. 1550, 


fol. 2 vols., with several variations from, and some 


essential improvements upon, the editio princeps, 


It has been especially prized for the criticism of « 
the Politics. The Basileensis I. and IL, which 


appeared at Basel in 1531 and 1589, are nothing 
but bad reprints of the editio princeps. 3. Camo- 
tiana, or dldina minor, edited by Joh. Bapt. Camo- 
tius, Venice, 1551—53, 6 vols. 8vo.. 
iana, Francof 11 vols. 4to. 1584—87. 
edition of Sylburg’s surpassed all the previous ones, 
and even the critic of the present day cannot dispense 
with it. 5. Casaubortana, Lugd. Batav. 1590, by 
Tsaac Casaubon, 2 vols. fol. reprinted in 1597, 1605, 
1646. This is the first Greek and Latin edition 


of the entire works of Aristotle, but prepared has- 
tily, and now worthless. The same may be said 
of the 6. Du Valliana, Paris, 1619 and. 1629, | 


2 vols, fol.; 1639, 4 vols, fol. by Guil Du Val. 


Much. more important is the 7. Bipontina (not > 
completed), edited by Joh. Gottl Buhle 1791— 
1800, 5 vols. 8vo. It contains only the Organon 
and the rhetorical and poetical writing, The 
continuation was prevented by the conflagration of > 


Moscow, in which Buhle lost the materials which 
he had collected. The first volume, which con- 


tains, amongst other things, a most copious enume-. 


ration of all the earlier editions, translations, and 


| commentaries, is of great literary value. The cri- 
tical remarks contain chiefly the variations of older 


editions, Little is done in it for criticism itself 
and exegesis. 8. Bekkeriana. Berolini, 1831— 
1840, ex recensione Immanuelis Bekker, edid. 
Acad. Reg. Boruss., 2 vols. text, 1 vol. Latin trans- 


lations by various authors, which are not always | 


good and well chosen, and not always in accordance 


| with the text of the new recension. Besides these, 
there are to be 2 vols. of scholia edited by Brandis, 
of which only the first volume has yet appeared.. 
This is the first edition founded on a diligent: 


though not. always complete comparison of ancient 
MSS. It forms the commencement of a new era for 


the criticism of the text of Aristotle. Unfortunately, 


there is still no notice given of the MSS. made use 


of, and the course in consequence pursued by the- 
editor, which occasions great. difficulty in making 
a critical use of this edition. 
has been reprinted at Oxford, in 11 vols. 8vo.,_ 
with the Indices of Sylburg. Besides these, there > ~ 
is a stereotype edition published by Tauchnitz, 70s 
Lips. 1882, 16mo. in 16 vols., and another edition =" 
of the text, by Weise, in one volume, Lips..1843,00 


Bekker’s edition 


WRITINGS OF ARISTOTLE, - 


We possess no safe materials for a chronological = 
arrangement of the several writings, such as was — 


4, Sylburg- 
This: 
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attempted by Samuel Petitus. (Miscell. iv 


e 


citations in the separate writings are of no use for 


this purpose, as they are often additions made by 


a later hand; and, not unfrequently, two writings 
refer reciprocally to each other. (Ritter, Gesch. der 


Philosophie, iii. p..29, not. 1, p. 35, not. 2.) More- 


over, such an arrangement is of small. importance 
for the works of a philosopher like Aristotle. 
A systematic arrangement was first given to the | 


writings of Aristotle by Andronicus of Rhodes. 


He placed together in pragmaties (apaypareta) 


the works which treated of the same subjects, the 


logical, physical, &c. , (Porphyr. Vit. Plotin. 24 5 


Casiri, Biblioth: Arabico-Escorialens. p. 808.) His 
arrangement, in which the logical pragmaty came 
first, agreed; as it appears, in many other respects 


with the ‘present arrangement in the editions. 
(Ravaisson, ssai sur la Métaphys. i. pp. 22—27.) 


He seems to have been followed by Adrastus, as is 
in part testified by the express evidence of Greek 
interpreters, The arrangement of Andronicus ap- 
pears to have been preserved in the division pecu- 
liar to the Latins (xara Aattvovs), i.e. to the Latin 
translators and expositors from the fourth to the 
sixth century, which is spoken of in one or two 
notices in the MSS. of Aristotle collated by Bekker. 
(Arist. Opp. ed. Bekker, het. i. 8, p. 1368, b: 
ii. init. p. 1377, b., ii. init. p. 1403, b.) The di- 
visions of the Greek commentators may be found 
in Stahr (Aristot. ii. p. 254), with which David ad 
Categ. p. 245; Philop. ad Cutey. p. 36, ed. Berolin. 
may be compared. They separate the writings of 
Aristotle into three principal divisions. 1. Theoretic, 
2. Practical, 3. Logical or organical, which again 
have their subdivisions. The arrangement in the 
oldest printed edition of the entire works rests 
probably upon a tradition, which in its essential 


- features may reach back as far as Andronicus. In. 


the Aldina the Organon (thelogical writings) comes 


first; then follow the works on physical science, 


including the Problems; then the mathematical 
and metaphysical writings ; at the end the writings 
which belong to practical philosophy, to which in 
the. following editions the Rhetoric and Poetics 
are added. This arrangement has continued to be 
the prevailing one down to the present day. In 
the following survey we adhere to the arrangement 
adopted by Zell, who divides the works into, 
A. Doctrinal, B. Historical, c. Miscellaneous, D. Det- 
ters, E. Poems and Speeches. Every systematic 
division of course has reference principally to the 
first class. The principle to be kept in view in 
the division of these works must be determined 
from what Aristotle says himself. According to 
him, every kind of knowledge has for its object 
either, 1, Merely the ascertainment of truth, or 
2, Besides this, an operative activity. The latter 
has for its result. either the production of a work 
(mot), or the result is the act itself, and its pro- 


cess (mpdrrew). Accordingly every kind of know- 


ledge is either I. Productive, poetic (@moriun 
mamrih): or II, Practical (imeerýun mpaxricy); 


o or ILL. Theoretical (€morijun Sewpnric).* Theo- 
retical knowledge has three main divisions (@:Ao- 
>s, Coplan mpaypareiat), namely: 1. Physical science 
o (émoriun ovo); 2. Mathematics (ir. wabyyo- 

> ruh); 8. The doctrine of absolute existence (in. 
. Aristotle ý mporn prdccopia, or êriotThun Seoro-_ 
226, Brandis, E. ] and 23 | — 


| i o Metaph. K. 6, p. 
Eilh. Nievi, 3 and 4. 


9.) The | yuh, or simply cospla).* Practical science, or 
practical philosophy (7 iAocopia rept rà dvOpd- 


(xécor), quality (motov), relation (mpos Ti); place 
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TWA, Å motru), in the general sense of the word, ` 
Eth Nie. i. 2, Magna Moral. i. 1, Rhet. i. 2), 
teaches a man to know the highest purpose of 
human life, and the proper mode of striving to 
attain it with respect to dispositions and actions, 
Itis 1. with reference to the individual man, ethies 
(Ah); 2. With reference to the family and do- 


mestie concerns, Occonomies (oitovoms}) 3 3. With 


reference to the state, Politics (moari, in the 
more restricted sense of the word ; Æth. Nie. x. 9). 
Lastly, in so far as science is a scientific mode of. 
regarding knowledge and cognition itself, and its 


forms and conditions, and the application of them, 


it is—IV. CEmoriun croroica wept drodelfeas 
kal émoripns (Metaph. K. i. p. 213, Brandis), 
which must precede the mporn pirocopia, (Met. 
T. 3, p. 66, lin. 24.) This is Dialeetics or Analytics, 
or, according to our use of terms, Logie. .Some~ 
times Aristotle recognises only the two main divi- 
sions of practical and theoretical philosophy. (Me. 
daph. il, 1, pe 36, Brand) ` Rie igs Boa 


A. Doctrina WORKS. 
1. Dialectices and Logie. 


The extant logical writings are comprehended 
as a whole under the title Organon (i e. instru- — 
ment of science). They are occupied with the 
investigation of the method by which man arrives — 
at knowledge. Aristotle develops the rules and 
laws of thinking and cognition from the nature of © 
the cognoscent faculty in man. 


and centre of all the separate six works composing 
the Organon. Of these, some ( Topica and Elench. — 
Sophist.) have the practical tendency of teaching us 


how, in disputing, to make ourselves masters of 
the probable, and, in attacking and defending, to... 
guard ourselves against false conclusions (Dialectics,. 
In the others, on the other hand, which 
are more theoretical (analytiea), and which contain’ — 
the doctrine of conclusions (Syllogistics) and of 


Kristics). 


proof (Apodeictics), the object is certain, strictly. oe 
demonstrable knowledge. Pde atte 


Literature of the Organon.—Organon, ed, Pacius 
a Beriga, Morgiis, 1584, Francof.. 1597, 4to. 5 


Elementa logices Aristot. ed, Trendelenburg, Berol. 
1836, 8vo. 2nd. ed, 1842; Explanations thereon, 


in German, Berlin, 1842, 8vo—Weinholtz, De 


finibus et pretio logices Arist. Rostochii, 1824,—~- =. : 


Brandis, Uéber die Reihenfolge der Bücher des Or- 
GANON, Qes, in the Abhandl. di Berl, Akada 1835, 


p-249, &e.—Biese, die Philosophie des Aristot, ipp. : 
45-318.—J. Barthélémy St. Hilaire, De la Logique. > © 


d’ Aristote, Mémoire couronnée par l’Institut, Paris, 
1888, 2 vols. 8vo. Me E a C 


The usual succession of the logical writings in = -~ 


the editions is as follows: =e o 


1. The Kernyoplos (Pracdicamenta). In this. a 


work Aristotle treats of the (ten) highest and most 
‘comprehensive generic ideas, under which all the 
attributes of things may be subordinated as species... - 
‘These are essence or substance (7 otoia); quantity — 


(aod), time (wore), situation (reota), possession or 
having (Exe), action (moetv), suffering WATXEW) 


4 Matoplys, BOY, KA, Lede 


An insight into | 
the nature and formation of conclusions and of — 
proof by means of conclusions, is the common aim . 


. gons, 


and general points of view. 
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i The origin of these categories, acorda, to Thea: | 

-> delenburg’s investigation, is of alinguistic-grammati- : 

-o eal nature. (Trend. de Arist. Catege Berol. 1833, 
“3 vo.) | 

7 2, Tepl dounvelas (de Blocwitone oratoria), i e, 


| coniterning the expression of thoughts by means of 
speech. By épunveia Aristotle “understands the 
import of all the component parts of judgments 
and conclusions. As the Categories are of a gram- 
a origin, so also this small treatise, which 

ras probably not quite completed, was, as it were, 

oe first attempt at a philosophical system of gram- 

mar. (See Classen, de Grammaticae Graecae Pri- 
mordits, Bonnae, 1829, p. 52; K. E. Geppert, 
Darstellung der Gi 'ammatischen Kates es Berlin, 
1836, p. 11. ) 

After these propaedeutical treatises, in which. 
definitions (8p01) and propositions (mpordoeis) are 
treated of, there follow, as the first part of Logic, 
properly so called, 8, The two books Avadurind 
—apérepa (Analytica T he theory of conclu- 
The title is derived from the resolution of 
the conclusion into its fundamental component 
-parts ( dvadvew). The word mporepo., appended to 
the title, is from a later hand, 4. The two books, 
 Avadutina Borepa (also Sedrepa, péyaña), treat, 
_ the first of demonstrable (apodeictic) knowledge, 

the second of the application of conclusions to proof. 
5. The eight books Tomixéy embrace Dialecties, 
i. e. the logic of the probable according to Aristotle. 


o It is the method of arriving at farther conclusions 


_ onevery problem according to probable propositions 
From these. last, 
| ie sedes et fontes argumentorum, loci, Cic. Top. 
-o c 2, Orat. c. 14,) the work takes its name. We 
een regard as an appendix to the Topica the 
“treatise, 6. Mepl coguarinay ehéyxov, concerning 


-the fallacies which only apparently prove something 


ga f to us. Published separately by Winckelmann, 
Leipzig, 1833, as an appendix to his edition of 
ie? Tan 8 Fotky ompi; | 


9, Theoretical Philosoph, VA 


Its tre parts are Physics, Mathematics, and 
Metaphysics. In Physics, theoretical philosophy 
considers material substances, which have the 
-source of motion in themselves (Tà ğvra f rwov- 
peva). In mathematics the subject is the attri- 
putes of quantity and extension (rd wéoov xal Tò 
ovvexés), which are external to motion indeed, 
but not separate from things (xwpiord), though 
they are still independent, Kad avrd pévoyra, 
Metaphysics (in Arist. mporn irocodta, copla, 
< seodoyla, Seoroyiny émioriun, or pirocopla 
simply) have to do with existence én itself and as 


such {rò bv f öv, Met. T. 1, E. 1), which in like 


manner is external to motion; but at the same 
time exists by itself separably from individual 
things (rò xwpiordv by ral Tò diclynrov),. Their 
: subject therefore. is the universal, the ultimate 
_. causes of things, t the best, the first (rò Kabdrov, 


ad aria, rd ŠpioTov, TÈ TPÕTA, TEPL dpyds ÈT- 
run), absolute existence, and the one, To: this 


i last. branch belong 


The Metaphysics, in 1d books Gan werd ia 


< ovoud, A-—-N),. which probably originated after 


Aristotle's death in the collection of ‘originally i in- 


~ dependent treatises. The title also is of late 
vorigin. It occurs first in Plutarch (Alex. c. 7), 


dibr, 21. 14.) 


, geneous | constituent parts : animals, plants. 
-course of observation and investigation proceeds 
from the whole and universal to. the particularand. o n 
but in the case of each individual o 

“portion of the representation, from the cognoscent 
observation of the external appearance to the in- 
| vestigation of the causes. (Phys. i ih: ii. V3 de 


‘Individual ; 
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of Rhodes. Out of this pragmaty there have been 
lost the writings Tepl giAocodias, in three books, 

containing the first sketch of metaphysics, and a 


description of the Pythagorean and Platonic philo- 


sophy ; and Hep? léas, in at least four books, a 


polemic representation of the Platonic doctrine of 


ideas. (See Brandis, Diatribe de perd, Arist, | 


Literature of the Metaph ysies. The edition by 7 


Brandis, Berlin, 1823, of which hitherto only ne 


first vol., containing the text, has appeared, Seko- 
lia Graeca ti AFA. Met. ed. Brandis, Berol. 1837, 
8vo. iv. 1 ; Biese, die Philosophie des Arist. i. pp. 
8100—66 1s Michelet, Eramen critique de la Mé- 

taph. d’ Arist. Paris, 1836 ; Ravaisson, Sur la 
Métaph. @ Arist., Paris, 1838 3 Glaser, die Metaph. 
des Arist. nach Composition, Inhalt, und Methode. 
Berlin, 1841; Vater, Findiciae theologiae Arisio- 
telis, Lips. 1795; Brandis, Diutribe de perd, Arist. 

libr, de Ideis et de Bono, sive de Philosophia; Bon- — 
nae, 1823, and Æheinisehes Museum, ii. 2, p. 208, 
&e., 4, p. 558, &e.3 Trendelenburg, Platonis de Ties 


et Numeris Doria ex Aristotele illustrata, Lips. 


1826 ; Starke, de Ariste de Intelligentia, sive de 
Mente Sententia, N eo-Ruppini, 1833, 4to.; Bonitz, 
Observationes criticae in Aristotelis libros metaphy- 
sicos, Berol. 1842. 

Mathematics, the second science in the sphere of 
Theoretical Philosophy, i is treated of in the follow- 
ing writings of Aristotle :— 

l. Tep ded toy your, ù e, concerning indi- 
visible lines, intended as a proof of the doctrine of — 
the infinite divisibility of magnitudes. This work — 


was attributed by several ancient critics to Theo- 


phrastus, Ed. princeps by Stephanus, 1557. 


2. Mnxavind mpobAnuare, Mechanical Problems, — l p 


critically and exegetically edited by Van Capelle, 
Amstelod. 1812. The Roman writer Vitruvius 
made diligent use of this treatise 

We now come to the third main division of 
Theoretical Philosophy, vize Physies or Natural 
science (Tpayuarela s. pÉQOÕOS PUT miorun 


| mept pucews, istopila tepl givens, Phys. i. 1 3 de 


Cuelo, tii. 1.) According to the way in which it 
‘is treated of by Aristotle, it exhibits the following — 
division and arrangement: The science of Physics 
considers as well the universal causes and relations 
of entire nature, as the individual. natural bodies. . 
The latter are either simple and therefore eternal 
and imperishable, as the heaven, the heavenly . 
bodies, and the fundamental powers of the elements 

(warm, cold, moist, dry); or they are compound, 
earthly, and perishable. The compound physical 
substances are, 1. such as are formed immediately 
by the above-mentioned fundamental forces, as the 
elements—fire, air, water, earth ; 2. collections of | 
homogeneous matter (duorouepi, similaria), which - 
are compounded. of the elements, e, g. stones, blood, 

bones, flesh; 3. heterogeneous component parts (av0- 3 
poioueph, dissimilaria), as eg. head, hand, &e, — 
which are compounded of diferent homogeneous 
constituent parts, as of bones, blood, flesh, &e.5 
4, organized objects compounded of such hetero- 
The 


l ond. must Probab! y be 5 treed. hack to Ana romieus i Partib, Animal, i. 5; Hist, Anim: ie 6. S 4s Schnei- 


der.) In the latter the most important thing is 
the investigation of the purpose (Td ob évexa, 


causa finalis), by means of which one arrives at 
the idea of the thing (Adyos, or rò ri Hv evar). 
Aristotle reproaches. the older investigators with 
having neglected to penetrate into the purpose and 


idea (réAos and Adyos) of the individual sides and. 
parts of nature, and with having always sought 


merely for the material cause of things. (De 
Generatione, v. l, ii. 6.) In this investigation of 


the purpose, the leading idea is always to shew, 


that the natural object, which forms the subject of 
investigation, corresponds most completely in the 
way in which it exists to the idea intended to be 
realized, and accordingly best fulfils its purpose. 
(De Partib. Anim. i 55; Phys. i. 8; De Incessu 
Anime Bo 2 | | 

According to this mode of considering the writ- 
ings of this pragmaty, they will be arranged in the 
following manner :— 

1. The eight books of Physics (@uvotrn axpoacts, 
called also by others wep! dpx@y; the last three 
books are likewise entitled rept rwýoews by Sim- 
plicius, Procem. ad Phys. and ad vi. pp. 404-5, 
ed. Berol.) In these Aristotle develops the 
general principles of natural science. (Cosmology.) 

The investigation of the principles of the uni- 
verse is naturally succeeded by the consideration 
of the principal parts of it, the heaven, the heavenly 
bodies, and the elements, There follows accord- 
ingly, | | | 
2. The work concerning the Heaven (wept otpa- 
vot), in four books, which is entitled mep} xoopou 
by Alexander of Aphrodisias. (Fabric. Bibl. Gr. 


iii. p. 230, Harl.) According to an astronomical. 


= notice in i. 12, the work was composed after the 


year B, €. 357. See Keppler, Astron. opt. p. 857 3 


Bailly, Histoire de l’Astronomie, p. 244. | 
3. The two books oz Production and Destruction 
(wepl yevérews kal pOopis, de Gieneratione et Cor- 
vuptione), develop the general laws of production 
and destruction, which are indicated more definitely 
in the process of formation which goes on in 
inorganic nature, or in meteorological phaenomena. 
The consideration of this forms the contents of the 
4, Four books on Meteorology (meremporoyikd, 
de Meteoris). This work, which is distinguished 
by the clearness and ease of its style, was com- 
posed after B. c. 341, and before the time when an 
acquaintance with India was obtained by Alex- 
ander’s expedition. (St. Croix, Haamen. critique 
des Hist, @ Alex. p. 703 ; Ideler, Meteorologia vet. 
~Graecor, et Rom, Berol. 1832.) It contains the 
groundwork of a physical geography. It has been 
edited by Ideler, Lips. 1834, 2 vols., with a pro- 
-fuse commentary. This work is commonly 
lowed in the editions by the treatise 


5. On the Universe (mepi xdapov, de Mundo), a 


letter to Alexander, which treats the subject of the. 


last two works in a popular tone and a rhetorical 
style altogether foreign to Aristotle. The whole 


“is probably a translation of a work with the same 
title by Appuleius, as Stahr (Arist, bei den Romern, 
Osann 
ascribes it to the Stoic Chrysippus (Beträge zur 
. Griech. u. Rom. Litt. Gesch., Darmstadt, 1835, vol. i. 
pp. 141—283.) The latest editor of Appuleius 
(Hildebrand, Prolegg. ad Appul. vol. i. p. xli &c.), 


p: 165, &c.) has endeavoured to prove. 


on the contrary, looks upon the Latin work as the 


848), and a fragment extant 
De Nili Incrementos © ran oe 
The close of the fourth hook of the Meteorologics 
conducts us to the consideration of earthly natural ` 
bodies composed of homogeneous parts (óuorwoueph). 
‘Separate treatises on the inorganic bodies of the 


fol- 


~ 8 On the Generation of 


To the same division of this pragmaty belongs | yevéoews), which treats of the generation of anis < 2, 
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winds (dvéuov Séeres kat mposnyoplar out of the Ee: 


a a a a LA * i 
larger work mepi onuelay xemdver, Diog, L. v. 


26; printed in Arist. Opp., ed. Du Val. vol. ii. p, 
only: in a Latin form, 


same class, e: g. mept merdAdkov (Olympiod. ad 
Arist. Meteorol. i. 5, vol. i. p. 133, Ideler), and 
mept THs Alov (Diog. L. v. 26), have perished. 
Among the works on organic natural bodies, Aris- 
totle himself (Meteor. 1.1) places first those on 
the animal kingdom, to the scientific consideration 


of-which he devoted, according to Pliny (A. N. 


viii. 17), fifty, according to Antigonus Carystius— 


(e. 66), seventy treatises. Respecting the scien- 


tific arrangement of the extant works of this 
pragmaty see Trendelenburg, ad Arist. de Anima © 
Prooem. p. 114, &e.. The work which we must 
place first is g PANEO. ai 
6. The History of Animals (mep) owr ioropia, 
called by Aristotle himself af wept ra õa ioro. 
pla and Ça) toropla, De Partibus, iii. 14. § 5) 
in nine books. In this work Aristotle treats, 
chiefly in the way of description, of all the peculi- 
arities of this division of the natural kingdom, 
according to genera, classes, and species; making ` 
it his chief endeavour to give all the characteristics 
of each animal according to its external and in- 
ternal vital functions; according to the manner of - 
its copulation, its mode of life, and its character. _ 
This enormous work, partly the fruit of the kingly — 
liberality of Alexander, has not reached us quite 
complete. On the other hand, respecting a tenth 
book appended in the MSS., which treats of the | 
conditions of the productive power, scholars are not _ 
agreed. Scaliger wants to introduce it between. 
the 7th and 8th books ; Camus regards it as the 


treatise spoken of by Diogenes Laërtius: vdmép. ae 
Tou uù yevvay; Schneider doubts its authenticity, = 


According to a notice in several MSS, (p. 633, ed. 
Berolin.), it originates in the Latin recension of | 
the writings of Aristotle. Respecting the plan, . 


contents, history, and editions of the work, Schnei- = ~ : 
der treats at length in the Lpimetra in the firsto =s) 
vol, of his edition. The best edition is by Schnei- ~ 


der, in four vols. 8vo., Lips. 1811, -. 


This work, the observations in which are the — 


triumph of ancient sagacity, and have been con- 


firmed by the results of the most recent investiga- ee 


tions (Cuvier), is followed by 


_. 7. The four books on the Parts of Animals (rept | a : 
cow wopiwy), in which Aristotle, after describing 


the phaenomena in each species develops the causes 
of these phaenomena by means of the idea to he — 
formed of the purpose which is manifested in the | 
formation of the animal. According to Titze (de 


Arist. Onp. Serie, pp.b5—58), the first book of this : 


work forms the introduction to the entire preceding — 
work on animals, and was edited by him under 


the title Adyos mepi piccws párta peOodicds, -= 
Prag. 1819, and Leipzig, 1823, 8v0., with a Ger = 
“man translation and remarks. This work, too, as- ii. 

regards its form, belongs to the most complete and 
‘attractive of the works of Aristotle. 


separate work in five books 


Animals (wept Cov 


‘the small fragment on. the local names of several ae Be 


‘There jisa 


treatise wept dvamvo7js, 
_ ghomics (guetoyrwpurd) printed in Franz, Seriptores 


T with the scientific consideration of animal life. 
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~ mals and the organs of generation. The fifth book Y 
however does not belong to this work, but is a 
treatise on the changes which the several parts of 


-the body suffer, 


9. De Incessu Animalium (wept €dwv mopelas), 


the close of which (c. 19. p. 713, ed. Bekk.), after 

the external phaenomena of the animal kingdom 
„and of animal organization have been. treated of, 
leads us to the consideration of the internal cause 
of these, the soul. 
taken up by Aristotle in the 
10. Three books on the Soul (rept fuxis). After 
he has criticised the views of earlier investigators, 
he himself defines the soul to be “the internal 
- formative principle of a body which may be per- 
ceived by the senses, and is capable of life” (eidos 
găuaros pvo Surdmer any éXovTOS). Such an 
-internal formative principle is an évreAéxeuas (re- 
- specting this expression, see Biese, Phil. des Arist. 
pp. 355, 452, 479, &c.); the soul is therefore the 
entelecheia of a body capable of life, or organized : 
it is its essence (odcia), its Adyos. This work has 
been edited by Trendelenburg, Jenae, 1833, 8vo.— 
one of the most excellent editions of any separate 
portion of Aristotle’s writings in point of criticism 
‘and explanation. With this work the following 
treatises are connected, in which individual sub- 
jects are carried out: 


Ll. On the Motion of Animals. (wept Ewn kwh- 


| gews). 
© 12, Parva Naturalia, a series of essays, v which, 
according to. their plan, form an entire work (de 
Sensa ¢..1) on sense and the sensible. These 

| ‘treatives come next in the following succession : 
(a) On Memory and Recollection (mep uvýuns 


Š a real dvappioews). 
~ (b) On Sleep and Waking (wept Urvoy rat eypn- 
Ta ydposws). 


EOL Dreams (mepi evurrviwy). 


(ad) Hep ris kad trvov pavrins (de Divinatione 


7 per Somnune). 
-o (e) Iep parpoSidrnros ral Bpaxv8idrnros (de 
Longitudine et Brevitate Y “itae). : 
(Ff) Tepl. veórnTos Kal yhpws (de Juventute ei 
heer 
(g) Tepl à dvamvofs (de Respiratioze). 
(A) epl Swijs ral Savdrov (de Vita et Morte). 
With these treatises closes the circle of the 
Aristotelian doctrine of animals and animal life. 
13. The treatise de Sensu, according to Trendel- 
enburg’s conjecture, has come down to us in an 
incomplete form, and the extant fragment meph 
dkovorav* probably belongs to it. The same is 
ae the case with the treatise 
3 14. On Colours (wept xpwudror), which, how- 
ever, Titze (l. c.p.67) regards asa fragment of the 
dost work on Plants. The fragment Tepl MVEVUATOS 
(de Spiritu), of doubtful authenticity, and, accord- 
-ing to recent investigations, the production of a 
Stoic, is connected, as regards its subject, with the 


- -i Physiognomict veteres, in like manner, is connected 


w Preserved by. Porphyrius, ad Ptolemaei Har- 


: < monica, printed in Patrit. Discuss. Perip. p.85, &e.. 
andi in Wallis, Opp. Oxon. 1699, vol. iii. p. 246, &e. 


+ See Arist. Hist. Anim. v. 1, de Partib, Anim. 


Hh, 10, de Juvent et Senect. vi. l, de Generat, Anim. 
7 oie Corais, Paris, tonn, 


Tok ly. extr i 28; and 3 in oe passages. S ME 


on an Arabie version of the original, 
all the doubts which have been raised: against their 


The consideration of this is 


i 17, extr ii. 2, vi. 10.) 


the Mihies, the Politics, and the Oceconomies. 


The treatise on Physio- | tremes. 
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The organization of plants. had heen treated of. 
by Aristotle in a separate work (rept purar) 


The extant 


15. Two books Trept pvrâv (de Plantis), accord- 
ing to a remark in the preface, are a translation 
from a Latin translation, which again was founded 
In spite of 


authenticity, there are many expressions found in 
them which bear an undoubtedly Aristotelian 
stamp. (Compare Henschel, de d rist, Botan, Philos: 
Vratislaviae, 1823.) 

Several anatomical works of Aristotle have been 
lost. He was the first person who in any especial 
manner advocated anatomical. investigations, and 
shewed the necessity of them for the study of the 
natural sciences. He frequently refers to investi- 
gations of his own on the subject. (Hist. Anim. 
Diog. Laért. (v. 25) 
mentions eight books d@varouev, and one book 
éxAoy?) dvarouev, by Aristotle. According to`, 
Aristotle’s own intimations (de Gen. An. ii. 7, de 


Part, An. iv. 5), these writings were illustrated by 


drawings. The treatise Eöðnuos a) wept Puxis, 
a dialogue called after Eudemus of Cyprus, the 
friend of the philosopher, has also been lost. In 
this work, of which a considerable fragment has 
been preserved by Plutarch (de Consol. ad Apollon. 
p. 115, b.), Aristotle refuted the proposition, that 
the soul is no independent essence, but only the 
harmony of the body, Whether the treatise quoted — 


by Diog. Laért., S€éces rep) Wuxiis, belongs to this 
Respecting the lost oe 


class of works, is doubtful. 
medical. works, see Buhle, 4 e. p. 102. | 
8. Practical Philosophy, or Polities. | 

All that falls within the sphere of practical phi- — 
losophy is comprehended in three principal works : 
In 
them Aristotle treats of the sciences which have 
reference to the operation of the reason manifesting 
itself in particular spheres. Their subject, there- 
fore, is action, morality with reference to the indi- 
vidual, to the family, and to the state. Next to 
these we place the sciences which have for their 


| object the exercise of the creative faculty (rouet), 


i e. Art 

Hihiese—The principal work on this subject i is 

l. *H@ixd Nixoudxera, in 10 books. Aristotle 
here begins with the highest and most universal 
end of life, for the individual as well as for the | 
community in the state. This is happiness (ed5au- 
povia); and its conditions are, on the one hand, 
perfect virtue exhibiting itself in the actor, and on 


the other hand, corresponding bodily advantages 


and favourable external circumstances... Virtue is 
the readiness to act constantly and consciously 
according to the laws of the rational nature of man 


(pds. Adyos). The nature of virtue shews itself 


in its appearing as the medium between two ex- 
“In accordance with this, the several vir- 


tues. are. enumerated and characterized. The. 


ie authenticity of the work, which an ancient tradi- 
| tion aseribes to Nicomachus, the son of Aristotle, — 
| is indubitable, though there is some dispute as to >= 
| the proper arrangement of the several books. The oo 
title Nucoudyera pexpd under which: David (Pro- 05 
leg. ad Categ. pe 25, a. 40, Schol. ed, Berolin.) 
quotes the work, has not yet been explained. The- 


best editions are by Zell, Heidelberg, 1820, 2 vols. 
8vo. Gs Cardwell, Oxon. - 


wy 
i" 
ue 
fe 


- Ethics. 
: of Aristotle’s lectures, edited by Eudemus. 


fi 
hi 


o: Hh vil, viii iv. vi. v. 
(Phil. des Arist. ii. p. 400) has acutely defended 
the old order, 
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1828, 2 vols.; Michelet, Berlin, 1828, 2 vols. 
Beside the Nicomachean pees we find amongst 
- the works of Aristotle l 


2. Heig Evdyjuea, in seven hoake: o whiċh 
only books i. ii, iii, and vii. are independent, while 
the remaining books iv. v. and vi. agree word for 
word with books v. vi, and vii. of the Nicomachean 
This ethical work is perhaps a recension 


8. 7 HOucd. Méyada (in David, Z c. "HO. yey. 
o in two books, which. "Pansch (de Arist. 


magnis moral, subditicio libro, 1841), has lately 


endeavoured to shew not to be a work of Aristotle, 
but an abstract, and one too not made by a very 
skilful hand; whilst another critic, Glaser (die 
Metaph. des Arist. pp. 53, 54), looks upon it as the 
authentic first sketch of the larger work, 

4. The treatise Thepi perv Kat rary, a collec- 
tion of definitions; is of very doubtful origin, though 
probably belonging to the later age of extracts. 

The Ethics conduct us to the Politics, (See Lith. 
Nic. x. extr.) The connexion between the two 
works is so close, that in the Ethics by the word 
vorepoy reference is made by Aristotle to the Poli- 
tics, and in the latter by m por epov to the Ethics. 
The Aristotelian Polities (wonurined ; 3 in Diogenes 
Laërtius, v. 24, mouth depdacis) in eight books, 
have for their object to shew how happiness is 
to be attained for the human community in the 
state; for the object of the state is not merely 
the external preservation of life, but “ happy 


Tife, as it is attained by means of virtue” (dper7, 
perfect development of the whole man). 

| also ethics form the first and most general founda- 
tion of political life, because the state cannot attain 
© itg highest object, if morality does not prevail 
among its citizens. 


Hence 


The house, the family, is the 
element of the state. Accordingly Aristotle begins 


with the doctrine of domestic economy, then pro- | 


ceeds to a description of the different forms of 
government, after which he gives an historico- 
critical delineation of the miost important Hellenic 
constitutions,” and then investigates which of the 
constitutions is the best (the ideal. of a state). 


The doctrine concerning education, as the most 


important condition of this best state, forms the. 
conclusion. Doubts have been raised by scholars 
respecting the arrangement of the several books ; 


and lately St. Hilaire, in the introduction to his 
edition (p. Ixxvi.), has urged the adoption of a 


transposition, in accordance with which the follow- 
ing would be the original order of the books : i. ii. 
On the other hand, Biese 


-The best editions of the Politics are by Schnei- 


der, Francof. ad Viadr. 1809, 2 vols.; Corais, Paris- 
18215 Göttling, Jenae, 1824; Stahr, with a Ger- 

oman: translation, Lips. 1837 ; ' Barthélémy St. Hi- 
` Jaire, with a French translation, and a very good 
- introduction, Paris, 1837... 


Of the work extant under Aristotle’ s name, the 


economies (oixovopuid), in two books, only the- 
first book is genuine; the second is spurious. 
` (Niebuhr, Kleine Schr. i. p. 412.) The first book 


is ascribed to Theophrastus in a fragment of Philo- 


demus. (Herculanens, vol. ii. pp. vii. xxvii.) The F 

* For this section Aristotle had made preparation’| 
by his collection of 158 Hellenic a of] J 
< which D 


the dominion of science. 
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n editions are by Schneider, Lips. 1815; ; and 
Göttling, Jenae, 1830. | 
Among the lost writings of this pragmaty > we 
have to mention, 
1, Hporperricds, an exhortation to the study of 
philosophy. | 
2. Tepl edyyevelas, on Nobility, which, however, 


ancient critics (as Plut. Aristid. 27) already looked > 
` | upon as spurious; in which opinion most modern. 


scholars agree with them. (See Luzac. Lectt. Atticae, 
pp. 82—85 ; Welcker, ad Theognid. p. lix. &e.) 
| B. HISTORICAL WORKS. | 


Of the large number of writings, partly politico- 
historical, partly connected with the history of 


literature, and partly antiquarian, belonging to this. - 


class, only scanty fragments and solitary notices 
have been preserved. The extant. treatise, de 
Xenophane, Zenone, ct Gorgia, which is important 
for an acquaintance with the Eleatie philosophy, is 


only a fragment of a more comprehensive work on | 


the history of philosophy. (Spalding, Comment. tn: 
prim. part. libelli de Xen. Zen, et Gorg. Berol. 1798.) 
The lost writings belonging to this pragmaty are 
l. The Polities (wodvreiat), a description and. 
history of the constitutions, manners, and usages’ 
of 158 (Diog. Laért. v. 27; according to others, 


250 or more) states, the historical foundation of- - 


the Politics. The numerous fragments of this in- 
valuable work have not yet been collected with. 


sufficient care. The collection by Neumann (Hei- E 


aat 1827) i is quite unsatisfactory. 
2. Nóupa BopSapind, the Manners and Customs 
of ‘the Barbarians. 
3. Krigets, Legends of the foundings of Cities, P 
4, Tiepl edpnudrav, 
For poetical literature and chronology the fol- 
lowing treatises were important : P 
5. "OAupmiovixou, (Tlubiovindy dvaypagrh, Ninat v 
Auovucraxal, Diog. Laërt. v. 26.) = 
6. Td èk rod Tiualov Kal ray *Apxurelay, ac 
work the first part of which is preserved in Timaeus ` 
Locrus (de Anima Mundi), just as the second part, 
on Archytas, is in the fragments preserved in Sto- 
baeus under the name of Archy tas. (0. F. Gruppe, 
Ueber die Fragmente des Archytas, Berlin, 1840.) = 
7. Didascalia, a critico-chronological specification 
of the repertory of the Athenian “tage. (Diog. a 
Laért. v. 26.) a ne 
8. Kudos ù mept TOTO. | : Comp. Welcker, a 
über die Cyllischen Dichter, p, 48.) ae 
9, Amopymara ‘Ounpucd, (See Nitzsch, de Arist, oe 
ade: Wolfianos, Kilae, 1831. ean oe 
10. epi “AAstdvBpou, a work of doubtful au- 7 in 
thenticity. 7 
We now turn to those writings of Aristotle: a 
which, as belonging to the émorijuy nomTikh, have. 


for their subject the exercise of the creative faculty, . — 


or Art. To these belong the Poetics and Rhetoric. 

l. The Poetics (Tepl womruchs). Aristotle pe- 
netrated. deeper than any of the ancients, either. 
before or after him, into. the essence of Hellenic 
art, and with the most comprehensive mind tra- 
versed the region in which the intellectual life of 
the Hellenes. unfolded itself, and brought it under ` 
He is the father of the 
aesthetics of poetry, as he is the completer. of Greek. n 


rhetoric. as a science, The treatise itself is unsi 


doubtedly £ genuine ; but the explanation of its pres 
sent form is still a problem of ‘criticism, . Some - 


a | (ae Gatit Hermann and coe) look pen. it : 
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as the first'sketch of an uncompleted work; others, | inasmuch as earlier rhetoricians, as he says, had 


as an extract‘from a larger work; others again, as- 


the notes, taken by some hearer, of lectures deli- 
-vered by Aristotle. Thus much, however, is clear, 
‘that the treatise, as we have it at present, Is an 


independent whole, and, with the exception of a 


few interpolations, the work of one author. Farther, 


that the lost work wep) rounray, a history of the 


literature of poetry, must not be confounded with 
the Poetics, to which it stands in the same relation 
as the Polities do to the Politics. As regards the 
~ contents of the Poetics, Aristotle, like Plato, starts 
-from the principle of the imitation, or imitative re- 
presentation (ulunors), either of a real object exist- 
ing in the external world, or of one produced by 
the internal power of imagination. It is in accord- 
ance with this view that the different species of 
< art generally, and of poetry in particular, assume 
- their definite forms. The activity of art is distin- 
guished from practical activity in this respect: 
that in the case of the former the exercise of the 
. creative faculty, the production of a work, is the 
main thing; and that the internal condition, the 
‘disposition, of the person who exercises this crea- 
tive faculty, is a matter of indifference. The 
. greatest part of the treatise (cc. 6—22) contains a 
-theory of tragedy; nothing else is treated of, with 
the exception of the epos; comedy is merely al- 
Inded to. The best editions of the work are by 
` Gottf. Hermann, Lips. 1802, with philological and 
philosophical (Kantian) explanations; Grafenhan, 
` Lips. 1821, an il-arranged compilation; Bekker, 
Berol. 1832, 8vo.; and Ritter, Colon, 1839, 
_8vo.. Ritter. considers two-thirds of the Poetics 


to consist of the interpolations of a later and 


extremely silly editor; but his opinion has been 
almost universally rejected in Germany. As 
explanatory writings, besides Lessing’s Ham- 
< burgiscke Dramaturgie, we need mention only 


- Muller, Gesch. der Theorie der Kunst bei den Alten, 


pt. i pp. 1—181, and the German translation by 
. Knebel, Stuttgart, 1840, ee DS 
2. The Rhetoric: (réxvn pyropue}),. in. three 
books. 


lay down a theory of rhetoric, prepared a safe 
foundation by means of extensive studies. These 
studies gave rise to a separate historical work 
. (entitled rexvay cvvarywy%}), in which he collected 
all the earlier theories of the rhetoricians from 
 Tisias and Corax onwards, From the latter work 
the Aristotelian rhetoric developed itself, a work of 
which, as regards its leading features, the first 
sketch was drawn at an early period;—it has been 


already mentioned that the first leetures and. 


. written works of Aristotle treated. of rhetoric ;—it 
was then carefully enlarged from time to time, 
and enriched with remarks drawn from the ob- 
servation of human life and knowledge through 


-o many years. The period of its composition: is 


treated of. by Max. Schmidt, De tempore quo ab 


Arist. libri de Arte Rhetor, conscripti et editè sint; 


Halle, 18387. aie ae 
~. Rhetoric as ascience, according to Aristotle, stands 


side by side (dvricrpopoy) with Dialecties, That 


-o which alone makes a scientific treatment of rheto- 
“wie possible is the argumentation which awakens: 

conviction (ai ydp nieres ëvrexvóv orti udvov). | 
He therefore directs his chief attention to the 
_. theory of oratorical argumentation; and the more, 


Aristotle, in accordance with his method, | 
as we have already observed in the case of the | 
Physics, Politics, and Poetics, before proceeding to 


treated this most important subject in an exceed- 


ingly superficial manner. The second main divi- 


sion of the work treats of the production of that — 
favourable disposition in the hearer, in consequence - 


of which the orator appears to him to be worthy of 


credit. Yet it is not sufficient merely to know 
what must be said,—one must also say this in a 


“proper manner, if the speech is to produce the in- 


tended effect. Therefore in the third part he 
treats of oratorical expression and arrangement, 
The best edition with a commentary is the one 
published at Oxford, 1820, 8vo. ; but a good critical 
and explanatory edition is still a desideratum. 
Among the writings of Aristotle we also find 


3. A work on Rhetoric addressed to Alexander — 


(‘Pyropiny mpds *AAgavdpov); but it is spurious, 


and should probably be ascribed to Anaximenes 


of Lampsacus. Others consider its author to have- 
been Theodectes or Corax. 


| C. MISCELLANEOUS Works. l 
Among the writings which Aristotle left behind 


bim, there was undoubtedly a large number of 


Collectanea, which had grown up under the hand 
of the philosopher in the course of his extended 
studies. To these writings, which were not 
originally destined for publication, belong | 

1. The Problems (xpoSdrjpara), in 36 sections, 


‘questions on individual points in all the depart- 


ments of knowledge, a treasure of the deepest and 


most acute remarks, which has been far from being - 


properly used and sifted. A good edition is a 


desideratum. (Compare Chabanon, Trois Mémoires 


sur les Problèmes d’ Arist, in the Mém. de l'Acad, 
des Inscript, vol. xlvi. p. 285, &c., p. 826, &e, 
2. Oauudoia Acotouara, short notices and ac- 
counts of various phaenomena, chiefly connected. 
with natural history, of very unequal value, and 
in part manifestly not of Aristotelian origin. The 
best edition is by Westermann, in his Rerum 
Mirabvil. script. Graeci, Bruns. 1839, | 


D. LETTERS. 


All those which are extant are spurious: the 
genuine and copious collection of Aristotle’s letters, 
which antiquity possessed, is lost. Those which 
were arranged by Andronicus of Rhodes filled 20 
books, (Pseudo-Demetrius, de locut § 231.) 
A later collection by Artemon, a learned Christian 
of the third century, consisted of 8 books. (See. 
David, Categ. p. 24, a. L 27, ed. Berol} David 
(p. 22, a. 21, Berol) praises the clear, simple, 
noble style of Aristotle’s letters, a deseription 
which is quite at variance with the character of © 
those that are extant. Respecting Aristotle’s will, 
which Diog. Laért. (v. 11—-16) has preserved, 
we have spoken before. [p.32],a] 0 


KE. POEMS AND SPEECHES. — 
-There are preserved— 


1. The Scolion addressed to Hermias, which we 
have already mentioned. {In Ilgen, Scolia, Jenae, 
+e # my tw * ee a ; 
(1798, p. 187 ; Grafenhan, Aristot. poeta, Mub 


husae, 1831, 4to.; Bergk, Poëtae Lyriei Graeci) 


_ 2. Two epigrams, the one on a statue erected to ooo 
his friend Hermias, and one on an altar dedicated ©. 


to Plato. : ee ee 3 
The speeches of Aristotle which are lost, were ` 


*Amoroyia edoeSelas mpds Edpuuédovra, of which o oo 
we have already spoken ; an “Eyxeépiov mdovrou, — 
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and an 'Eykopiov Adyou. - Among the writings | which had been formed of Aristotle’s philosophy 


which were foisted upon Aristotle in the middle 


ages, there were the treatises (in Latin): 1. Mys- 
ticae Aegyptiorum philosophiae libr: xiv., a compila- 


tion from Plotinus, (Classical Journal, vol. xv. “De 


279.) 4. De Pomo. (translated from the Hebrew 
: by Manfred, son of the emperor Frederick TI.) a 


treatise on the immortality of the soul. 3. Secreta 
prudence and the art of 


secretorum (doctrines on 
government), and others. 


IV. LEADING FEATURES OF ÅRISTOTLE’S 
|  PHILosopuy. eo. 
All that the Hellenes had as yet attained in the 

whole compass of science and art, was embraced by 

the gigantic mind of Aristotle, which, so to say, 
traversed in thought all that the Hellenic world 
had up to that time struggled and lived through, 
and transmitted to posterity in his writings and 


philosophy the result, as reflected in his mind, of : 


this earlier age. Aristotle stands at the turning 
point of Hellenic life, when, after the original forms 
of political existence and art were completed, after 
the close of the age of production, the period of 
reflection stept in, and endeavoured by the exercise 
of thought to possess itself of the immense mass of 
materials that had been gained. And we cannot 
but admire the Divine Providence, which sum- 
moned to this task a mind like Aristotle’s, at the 
very time when the contemplation of the past was 
still fresh and lively, and tradition still recent ; and 
which called forth all his powers by placing him in 
-the midst of the new impetus which the Hellenic 
mind had received through the Macedonian con- 
quest of the world. Thus did the genius of the 
age find in Aristotle its first and wonderful in- 
_ strument. We have already, in enumerating his 
works, had occasion to admire the universality of 
the philosopher, for whom a mythical legend of the 
foundation of a city was not less attractive than 
speculations on first causes and highest ends, or 
observations on animal life and poetry. “ Quot 
saeculis,” exclaims Quintilian (Or. Inst. xii. 11. 
§ 22) in astonishment, “ Aristoteles didicit, ut non 
solum quae ad philosophos et oratores pertinerent 
scientia complecteretur, sed animalium satorumque 
naturas omnes perquireret.” “ Aristotle,” says 
Hegel (Gesch. der Philosophie, ii. p. 298), “ pene- 
trated into the whole mass and into every depart- 
ment of the universe of things, and subjected to 
the comprehension its scattered wealth ; and the 
greater number of the philosophical sciences owe to 
him their separation and commencement. While 
in this manner science separates itself into a series 
of definitions, the Aristotelian philosophy at the 
same time contains the most profound speculative 
ideas. He is more comprehensive and speculative 
than any one else. And although his system does 
_, not appear developed in its several parts, but the 
parts stand side by side, they yet form a totality 
of essentially speculative philosophy.” | : 


t 


In giving a sketch or “sum” of Aristotle’s. 


philosophy, we must be satisfied with a mere out- 


dine, to which an accurate study of Aristotle’s 
-works alone can give completeness.* The true and | 
correct apprehension of the nature of Aristotle's 
-philosophy is due to the revolution which philoso- 


< phy 


-the influence of Hegel. The universal conception ieksic 
L amiee i — —-— | philosophischen Sprachgebrauchs, vole i 
-o * The best works upon his philosophy are— = | i Ey 


_itself has undergone in Germany through | | i IN APET ee 
| Zusammenhange, mit besonderer Berücksichtigung dés 


up to the time of Hegel, was, that Aristotle had 
made what is called experience the principle of 


| knowledge and cognition. . Accordingly the Aris- 


totelian philosophy, as realism in the most ordinary 
sense of the word, was placed in direct opposition 
to the Platonic idealism. This complete misap- 
prehension of the Aristotelian philosophy proceed- 
ed from various causes. Firstly and chiefly, from ` 
want of acquaintance with the writings of Aris- . 
totle. Little more than twenty years ago Aristotle 
was still very little read. We have seen how 
even the philological study of his writings was | 
neglected for centuries; and the philosophical _ 
study of them fared: no better. The properly 


speculative writings, the logical and metaphysical 


works, were scarcely read by any one. Nay, even 
on certain aesthetical propositions (e. g. on the three 
unities of the drama) false traditions prevailed, | 
which were utterly unsubstantiated by the Poetics. 
And yet the Poetics was one of the most read and 
most easily accessible of his writings. To this 
were added other causes. Very many derived 
their acquaintance with Aristotelian philosophy. 
from Cicero, in whose works Aristotle appears only 
as a moral philosopher and natural historian. 
Others confounded the so-called scholastic Aristo- 
telism with the genuine Aristotelian philosophy, 
which, however, in the schoolmen appears as mere 
empty formalism. Others, lastly, overlooked in 
the consideration of the method in which Aristotle 
philosophized the essential character of the philo- _ 
sophy itself. This last circumstance in particular. 


introduced that false conception, according to which — oe 


common empeiria, experience, was looked upon as 
the principle of Aristotelian philosophy.. We must 
therefore first endeavour to make clear Aristotle’s 
method. ca 
The peculiar method of Aristotle stands in close > 
connexion with the universal direction which he- 
gave to his intellectual exertions, striving to pene- 
trate into the whole compass of knowledge. In . 
this endeavour he certainly sets out from experi- 


ence, in order first to arrive at the consciousness of 
that which really exists, and. so to grasp in thought... <A 
the multiplicity and breadth of the sensible and o- 5 
spiritual world. Thus he always first lays hold of 
his subject externally, separates that in it which is ` 


merely accidental, renders prominent. the contra- 
dictions which result, seeks to solve them and to > 
refer them to a higher idea, and so at last arrives © 
at the cognition of the ideal intrinsic nature, which 


manifests itself in every separate object of reality. 


In this manner he consecutively develops the ob- 


jects as well of the natural as of the spiritual world, 


proceeding genetically from the lower to the higher, 
from the more known to the less known, and- 
translates the world of experience into the Idea, | 


Accordingly he usually first points out how, when — : 


an object is produced, it first presents itself to our 
cognition generally, and then how this general ob- ` 
ject branches out into separate species, and first — 
really manifests itself in these. — In this way he oS 
also develops the origin of science itself genetis 


-b Biese, Die Philosophie des Arisioteles in ihrem: 


sophisch Berlin, 
835, and vol. iin, 1842. ae 


a a Hegel's Vorlesungen über : Gesch. der Philoso- 3 : e 


wealth of intellectual life. 
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cally; he seizes upon the individual ‘ates of con- 
sciousness, from the impression on the senses to the 
highest exercise of reason, and exhibits the internal 
He sets out, therefore, 
from. the individual, the conerete individual exist- 
ence of the apparent world; and this is the empir- 


teal side of his philosophy. The beginning of his 


philosophic ul Investigations is exter nal, But the 
end in view manifests itself in the course of them, 
For, while in this way he begins with the external, 
he steadily endeavours to- ‘bring into prominent 
and distinct relief the intrinsic nature of each sepa- 
rate thing according to the internal formative 
- principles which are inherent in it, and essentially 
` belong to it, 

“Next to this starting-point, an essential part of 
Jis method is the exhibition and removal of the 
di ificulties which come in the way in the course of the 
invesligation (aropiat, Suexépeat, Comp. Afetaph. 
iii. 1, p. 40, 20). “For,” says Aristotle, “those 
who investigate without removing the difficulties 
are like persons who do not know whither they 
ought to go, and at the same time never perceive 
whether they have found what they were seeking 
or not, For the end in view is not clear to such a 
person, but is clear to one who has previously ac- 
` quired a consciousness of the difficulties. Lastly, 

that person must necessarily be in a better condi- 

tion for judging, who has, as it were, heard all the 
_ opposing doctrines as though they were antagonist 
- parties. pleading before a tribunal.” Hence he 
everywhere has regard to his predecessors, and 
endeavours carefully to develop the foundation 
and relative truth of their doctrines. (Metaph. L 3, 
- Lop. i. 2.) In this manner Aristotle proceeds with 
„an impartiality which reminds one of the epic re- 


s pose in Homer, and which may easily give him a 
~ tinge of scepticism and indefiniteness, where the. 


` solution. does not immediately follow the aporia, 

‘but occurs in the progress of the development. — 

- Intimately connected with his endeavour to set 
| ‘out with that which is empirically known, is his 


practice of everywhere making conceptions of the | 


_ ordinary understanding of men, manners, and cus- 
toms, proverbe, religious conceptions (comp. Metaph. 
xii, 8, xiv. 8, de Caelo, i. 1, de Generat, Anim. i, 2), 
and above al, language, t ihe points on which to 
hang his speculative investigations. The Ethics in 
particular give abundant proofs of the last. Thus, 
advancing from the lower to the higher, from the 
more imperfect to the more. perfect, he constantly 
brings into notice the entelecheia (evreAexera), or 
that to which everything, according to its pecu- 
_harity, is capable of attaining ; whereupon, again 
he also points out in this extclecheia the higher 


e through which the entelecheia itself be- 


` comes a potentiality (vaus), In this manner he 
exhibits the different steps of development in na- 


¿tural existence in their internal relation. to each. 


other, and so at last arrives at the highest unity, 
consisting in. the purpose and cause, which, in its 


creative, organizing activity, makes of the manifold. 
‘and different forms of the universe one atermaly 


connected: whole. 
-With all this, however, we must bear i in Thal 


: that this method did not lead Aristotle to a perfect | 
The p hilosophy of Aristotle 
In every single science he always, so. 


and. compact system. 
< is not such.” 
to say, starts afresh. from the commencement. The 


individual parts of his philosophy, therefore, sub- 
-sist independently side by nide, ma are Rot com- 


nition, was surmounted by Aristotle. 


manner by means of its own energy. 
xu. 6, p. 246. 8., Brandis.) 
of the ideal into the real, however, Aristotle. ex- 
‘plains by means of the pure idea of negation. 
(orépnois). That is to say, ideality and reality 
are not opposed to each other, as existence and | 
‘non-existence, according to Plato’s view 3 ‘but the — 
| material itself contains in itself the opposition, the. 
| negation, through which it comes to have a kind of |. 
feeling of want, and strives after the ideal form, as 
r strives after the beautiful, The giving ito > 
a definite form does away not with the matter, Sane 
but with the negation which is inherent in the 
matter, and by that: means the material is fashioned 
so as to assume a definite existence. 


the ugly 
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| bined by the vigorous self-development of the idea 


into one whole, “the several members of which are 
mutually connected and dependent. This, the de- 
monstration of the unity of idea in the entire uni- 


verse of natural and spiritual life, was a problem 
which was reserved for after ages, 


The composition of Aristotle’s writings stands 


in close connexion with the method of his philoso- 
Pa Here the object of investigation is always 


first laid down and distinctly defined, in order to 
obviate any misunderstanding, Thereupon he 
gives an historical review of the way in which the — 
A e has been hitherto treated by. carlier philo- 
sop hers (Phys. i. 2, Ke, de Anima, i, 2, Metaph. 
i. 8, &e., Ath, Nie. 1. 8, Magn. Mor.i. 1, Polit. ii); 
and. indeed it may be remarked generally, that 
Aristotle is the father of the history of philosophy, 
The investigation itself then begins with the exhi- 
bition of the difficulties, doubts, : and contradictions 
which present themselves (diopta:, dmopiuara), 
These are sifted, and discussed and explained on 
all sides (S:amopeiv), and the solution and recon- 
ciliation of them (Auous, evropeiy, in opposition to 
dropetv) is given in the course of the a eee 
(Metaph. i. init, p. 40, Brandis, Phys. iv. 4, p. 2 
l. 7, ed. Berol.) In this enumeration of the He 
views and apories, Aristotle is not unfrequently 
explicit to a degree which wearies the reader, as it 
is continued without any internal necessity. 


y, RELATION OF THE ARISTOTELIAN Parro- 
SOPHY TO THE PLATONIC. 


In the Platonic philosophy the opposition. i p 
tween the real and the ideal had completely de- 


veloped itself, For while the opposition and con- — 


tradiction in the ideal—in the world of thought. 
was conquered by Plato’s dialectics, the external — 
and sensible world was looked upon as a world of 
appearance, in which the ideas cannot attain to 


true and proper reality. Between these two, the 


world of ideas and the visible world of appear- 
ances, there exists, according to Plato, only a 
passing relation of particip ation (uéðečis) and 


Imitation, in so far namely as the ideas, as the 


prototypes, can only to a certain extent rule the 

formless and resisting matter, and fashion it intoa 
visible existence. Plato accordingly made the ex- 

ternal world the region of the incomplete and bad, 
of the contradictory and false, and recognized ab- 
solute truth only in the eternal immutable ideas, 
Now this opposition, which set fixed limits to cog- 


down the proposition, that the idea, which cannot 


of itself fashion itself into reality, is powerless, and- 
has only a potential existence, and that it becomes 


a living reality only by realizing itself in a creative, 
(Metaph. 
The transition 


He laid 


“Thug matter 


bh, 
l 
i 
i 


- potentiality (Sdvauss), out of which the formative 
principle, as an entelecheia, fashions itself into ex- 
~ istence. This, as the full reality (évépyeia), is the 
_ higher step in opposition to the mere potentiality, 
2 philosophy progresses genetically from the lower to 
that, of which the potential, according to its pecu- |- 


- the universe becomes a whole consisting of mu- 


purpose i is still identical with the necessity of the 


dependent on the co-operation of the senses, and 


_ Aristotle is the creator of the science of logic. 
The two deepest thinkers of Germany, Kant and 
Hegel, acknowledge that from the time of Aris- 
 totle to their own age logic had made no progress. 
_. Aristotle has described the pure forms and opera- 
tions. of abstract reason, of finite thought, with the 
accuracy of an investigator of nature, and his logic 


- thought.” 


these universal forms of thought appear as parts of 


most universal expressions for the relations which 


_ tum, by means of which the true cognition of an 
object can be attained, The most important pro- 
position: in Aristotle's doctrine of substances} is, 


individual” (w) obo@v ody ray w odoudy | 
dðúvaTov | Thy ĞAAWV TL elvai). 


is “the external form itself. 


7 atng | both essential and accidental qualities, - 
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is that which is eternal, fundamental, whilst the | After: substance (odcla) Aristotle first treats 
single object, fashioned so as to assume an indivi- of quantity, which with that which is relative 
dual existence is produced, and perishes, The ma- | attaches to the material of the substance, then 
terial in which the negation is inherent, is the | passes to what is qualitative, which has reference — 
especially to the determination of the form of the - 
object. (In the Metaphysics on the other hand 
(y: 15), where the categories are defined more in- 
accordance with our conceptions of them, the in- 
vestigation on the qualitative. precedes that on the 
relative.) The six remaining categories are treated 
of only in short outlines.. 

The object of the categories is, to render possi- 
ble the cognition of the enormous multiplicity o: 
phaenomena ; since by means of them those modes of 
viewing things which constantly recurin connexion ` 
with existence are fixed, and thus the necessity for 
advancing step by step ad infinitum is removed. 
But in Aristotle’s view they are not the ultimatum 
for cognition. They rather denote only the differ- — 
ent modes in which anything is inherent in the _ 
substance, and are truly and properly determined | 
only by means of that which is substantial. This 
again is determined by the e/des, which is what is- 
essential in the material, and owes its existence to | 
the purpose of the thing. This purpose, and 
nothing short of this, is an ultimatum for cognition. 
The highest opposition in which the purpose 
realises itself is that of Svvams and rreri. 
(Arist. de Anima, ii. è. 1.) 

The categories are single words (rd dvev vue - 
mAois Aeydueva). As such, they are in them- 
selves neither true nor false. They become both 


According to these definitions, the Aristotelian 
the higher, from the ddvauis to the évreAdyxere of. 
liarity, is capable. Thus by means “of the eLdn* 


tually connected members, in which these eld 
attain to full existence. In inorganic nature the 


matter; but in organic nature it comes into exist- 
ence as the soul of the enlivened object (ux). 
The energy (évépyera) of the soul is, as an entele- 
cheia, thought, both vots wafnrucds, since, as the 
temporary activity of the mind, it is necessarily 


vous TOUNTIKOS, i. e. cognoscent, self-acting reason, 
in so far as, in the pure clement of thought freed 
from what is sensuous, it elevates the finite world 
into cognoscible truth. From this exalted point of 
view Aristotle regarded and subjected to inquiry 
the entire empire of reality and life, as it had 
developed itself up to his time in science, arts, and 
politics. . 

a VI. ARISTOTELIAN Logic. 


reference in a proposition (Tà KaTd cupmrdoriy 
Aeydueva). A. proposition is the expression 
(épuńveix) of reflecting thought, which separates 


tion of thought manifests itself first of all in judg- 
ment. In this way Aristotle succeeds in adyan- . 
cing from the categories to the doctrine of the ex-.. 
pression of thought (épurjveia). Here he treats 
first of all of the component elements of the pro- 


is, as it were, a natural history of this “ finite 


Aristotle obtains the categories, the fundamen- 
tal conceptions of thought, from language, in which 
the mode of their opposition with reference to the. 
speech. These categories (xarnyoptat, also karny- 
opata; Tà Karyyopodpeva) give all the possible 
definitions for the different modes in which every- 


thing that exists may be viewed; they are the 
formed. 


In the second part of the freiatine rép épunvelas D 
the different modes of opposition of both kinds of: 
propositions are discussed. The essence of Judg- 


constantly recur in things; fundamental definitions, 
which cannot be comprehended under any higher 
generic conception, and are, therefore, called yérn. 
Yet they are not themselves generic conceptions, 
which give what is essential in an object, but the 
most universal modes of expressing it, An inde- 
pendent existence belongs to ovata, substance, 
alone of all the categories; the rest denote 
only the different modes of what i is inherent. The 
categories themselves, therefore, are not an ultima- 


proposition, consists in this, that the idea, which 
in itself is neither true nor false, separates itself 


particular, the individual, and that the relation pe. 
tween these momenta is either established by 
means of affirmation, or abolished by. means of 
negation. > s 
Judgment, however, stands in erential relatión a 
to conclusion. In. judgment, Universal and Parti- _ 


that “the universal attains to reality only i in the | cular are referred to each other; these two mo- 


| (mpordceis), of which the one asserts: the universal, 
* elðos is the internal formaative aprile; vápn | ‘the: other the particular. (Anal. pr. i. 253 TÒ wey 
| | ds bAovy, TÒ be ds: pépos.) The conclusion itself, 
t The mporn otoia expresses the essential qua-. a 
lities only, the dedrepa ovcla are bate in- | premises,” something else beyond the premises, Wes 
| m dedneed. But ane eongiusion. is anu ce 


only in the union of ideas by means of mutual — 


and combines (Sialpecis, our dors). This opera- 


position, then of simple propositions, together with 
true and the false; lastly, of compound propositions 
(af cuwmr<exdueva daropdvaeis), or modal forms of 
judgement (af dropdvces perà rpdmou), out of. 
which the category of modality was afterwards. a 


ment, which presents itself in a visible form. in the 


into the momenta peculiar to it, the universal, the | 


menta of our conceptions separate ‘themselves, with 
| reference to the conclusion, into two premises o, 


however, i is that expression, in which, from certain K 


BBB, , 
considered apart from its particular co 


same time made, that for that very reason it as yet: 


“supplies us with no knowledge (émotijun). But = y f oii 
definition (Aral. post. ii. 10), then treats of the =~ 
individual causes (for the definition declares the 


because this abstract universal possesses. greater 
facilities for subjective cognition, Aristotle makes 
the doctrine of the syllogism precede that of 
. proof, for according to him, proof is a particular 
kind of conclusion. (Anal, pr. i, 4.) Accordingly, 
together with the mode of its formation, he treats 
of the figures of the syllogism, and the different 
forms of conclusion in them. (cc. 1—27.) Then he 
gives directions for finding with ease the syllogistic 
figures for each problem that is proposed (edropeiv), 
and lastly shews how to refer given conclusions to 
their principles, and to arrange them according to 
‘premises. Thereupon, in the second book of the 
Analytics, he treats of the complete conclusion 
according to its peculiar determining principles 
(Anal. ii, 1—15), points out errors and deficiencies 


in coneluding (cc. 16—21), and teaches how to- 


refer to the syllogistic figures incomplete argu- 
ments, which have for their object subjective con- 
-vietion only. (cc. 22—27.) ban 
_. We do not arrive at that conclusion which is 
the foundation of knowledge till we arrive at 
proof, ù e a conclusion conveying a distinct 
meaning (cvAAoyiouds emiornuoviKos, drddezis), 
which proceeds from the essential definitions of 
the matter in question. Proof, in order to lead 
to objective truth, necessarily presupposes prin- 
ciples. Without an acquaintance with princi- 
ples, we cannot attain to knowledge by means of 
proof. Aristotle, therefore, treats first of the na- 
ture of principles. They are the Universal, which 
“serves as a medium through which alone we can 
attain to knowledge; they have their certainty in 
themselves, and are not susceptible of any additional 
‘separate proof, In this point of view Aristotle 
compares them with the immediate certainty of 
‘sensuous perceptions. The reason (vo¥s) and the 
-exertion of the reason (véqous), which is itself the 
e develops these principles (dpxds) out of 
itself. 


In proof we may distinguish three things : 


‘lL. That which is proved (Anal. post. i. 7), ùe | 


that which is to pertain to some definite object 


(yéve: rit) considered in itself. 2. The principles 


from which this is deduced. 3. The object, the 
attributes of which are to be exhibited. According 
to their subject-matter, proofs come into closer 
relation to the particular sciences. Here the im- 
portant point is, to know what science is more 


accurate, and may be presupposed as the ground- 


work of another (mporépa éori). The knowledge 
to which proof conducts by means of principles 


(émorjun) has for its object necessary existence 5. 
conception (ddéa), on the other hand, has for its 
object that which may be otherwise. constituted. 


After Aristotle, in the first book of the second 


Analytics, has shewn how by means of proof we 
may receive a knowledge that something is, and. 


why it is so, he considers that which we cannot get 


at by means of proof, but which isnecessary for the 
complete development of our ideas, viz. the defini- 
tion of that which is substantial, by means of which | 
2 This is effected. 
by definition (épiouds). The definition states what 


we have stated: what an object is. 


the essence of a thing is, and is therefore always 
universal and affirmative. It cannot be proved by 
any conclusion, nor even be demonstrated by 


ARISTOTELES 90000" 
ntents 5 it is 
treated quite as a form, and the remark is at the 


particular. 


result :—~ 


; “-ARISTOTELES, o n 
means of induction. (Anal. post. ii. 7.) We find — 
out the essence of a thing only when we e the 


| essential attributes of the thing, and its Existence 


itself. Aristotle analyses the different kinds of 


why of a thing with reference to its essence), and 
lastly Jays down the method of finding a correct 
definition. (Anal. post. ii, 11, &e. ii. 13.) The ob- 
ject of definition is, to comprehend the whole ac- 
cording to its essential differences, and to refer 
these again to the genus, in order by these means 
to bring under contemplation the whole as a unity 
consisting of mutually connected and dependent 
members. One aid in definition is subdivision 
(Sialpects). The definition must be clear and dis- 
tinct. 
ing first to define the particular, in order to become. 
acquainted with the import of it in every species, 
The use of definition is especially important in 
proposing problems. (Anal. post. ii, 14.) vere 
Aristotle, however, does not, either in his Meta- 
physics, or in the particular sciences, proceed ac- - 
cording to the abstract forms of conclusion, as he 
develops them in the Organon; but the definition — 
(dgcouds) forms the central point in the further 


prosecution of his philosophical investigations. He 


forms his conception of the ideg of a thing (rò ri, 
Hv elvou) in the identity of its existence and essence, 
and so continually points out the universal in the 


VII. METAPHYSICS. 


The first philosophy (for such is the name Aris: | 


totle gives to what we call Metaphysics) is the ee 
science of the first principles and causes of things, 


(Met. ii. 8, 4.) It is theoretic science, and the 
most excellent, but at the same time the most 


difficult of all sciences, because its object, the uni- 9 
versal, is removed as far as possible from the per. > 00 


ceptions of the senses. (Met. i. 2.) It is, however, 
at the same time the most accurate science, because 
its subject-matter is most knowable; and the most 


| free, because it is sought solely for the sake of . 


knowledge. : , 

There are four first causes or principles of things: 
a. The substance and the idea (7 otcia xa 7d ri 
iy elvat); b. The subject and the matter (4 SAn 
kal +6 úroreluevov); c. The principle of motion 
(Sdev % apx Tis Kunjoews); d. The purpose and 
the good (Tò o evera ral rò &yaddv), The earlier 
philosophers (this Aristotle shews in the first book 
of the Metaphysics) recognized indeed all these 
classes singly, but neither distinctly nor in connex- 
ion. . With full consciousness he declares, after 
having developed the history of metaphysics from 
the Ionian philosophers to Plato in bold and mas- 
terly outlines, that this science of the first philoso- 


phy had up to his time resembled a lisping child 


(berrCouéry, Met. i. 10, p. 993, Bekk). 
_ The consciousness of the opposition between > 
truth existing in and for itself, and the cognition — 


of it, must necessarily be presupposed in all philo- 
sophizing. This consciousness, which has comeout 000 
in all its distinctness only in the philosophy of the ooe 
most recent times, Aristotle also possesses. But 00 
he has it in the form of doubts (dropia), which > 


rise against science itself and its definitions. These 


doubts and questions, then, Aristotle considers on = 


all sides, and 


This distinctness is attained by endeavour. © 


therefrom arrives at the following = 


elos. 
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which 


as such, and the definitions pertaining to it as | dévayts, evépyem, and évredéxeie are united; the 
such. 2, It is not the same with any one of the | absolute substance ; the eternal, unmoved ; but which = 


particular sciences, for all these consider only a 
part of what exists and its attributes. 3. The 
principies and highest causes of things must have a 
nature appropriate only to them. = 
_ Existence is indeed defined in various ways, and 


` denotes at one time the What and the idea, at 


another time the condition or constitution, magni- 
tude, &e., of a thing ; of all the definitions, how- 
ever, the What, which denotes the substance, is 
the first. (Met: vii. 1. p. 1028, Bekk.) All other 
definitions only state attributes or qualities of this 
first definition, and are not in their nature inde- 


pendent, or capable of being separated from the. 


substance. On the other hand, the idea of sub- 
stance (oveia) lies at the foundation of our ideas of 
everything, and we do not arrive at the cognition 
of anything when we know how great, or where, 
&e it is, but when we know what it is. The 
question, therefore, is, What is the substance ? 
(als ý otcla;) which has ever been the object 
of philosophical investigation. (Met vil. 1. p. 
1028.) Aristotle distinguishes. three kinds. of 
‘substances: 1. Substance perceptible by the senses 
(Met, xii. 1,2, vii. 7), which is finite and pe- 
rishable, like single sensible objects. The mo- 
menta of this sensible substance are,— a. the 
matter, that which is fundamental, constant; b. 
particular things, the negative in relation to each 
other; c. the motive principle, the pure form or 
2. The second higher kind of substance is 
_. that which may be perceived by the senses, but is 
- imperishable, such as the heavenly bodies. Here 
the active principle (€vépyema, actus) steps in, 
which, in so far as it contains that which is to be 
produced, is understanding (vovs), That which it 
contains is the purpose, which is realized by means 
of the évepye, The two extremes are here po- 


tentiality and agency (matter and thought), the 


. passive universal and the active universal. These 
two are not subject to change. That which is 
changed is the particular thing, and passes from 


one into the other by means of something else by 


which it is moved. The purpose, in so far as it 
is the motive principle, is called the cause (2pxń), 
but, in so far as it is the purpose, it is the reason, 
airia, (Met. v. 1,2.) The active principle gives 
reality to that which it contains in itself: this re- 
mains the same: it is still, however, matter, which 
is different from the active principle, though both 
are combined. That which combines them is the 
Jjorm, the union of both.. The relation of the 
newly coined idea of évreAéyera, or the purpose 
realized by the formative principle, to the idea of 
evépyea, is this: évreAéxeia signifies in the dif 
ferent grades of existence the completion which is 
in conformity with each single existing thing ; 
and évépyea denotes the actuality which is in 
=- conformity with this completion. (Metaph. ix. 3, 


p. 179. 8, Brand.) Thus the soul is essentially 


evredéxeia,* 


original internal potentiality, which is in itself 
only conceivable, not perceptible. The potenti- 


-ality of a thing is followed by its actuality in 
reference either to mere existence or to action, | 
‘This actuality is évépyei, actus, and is perceptible. | 


. But, that the potential thing may become a real 


-a profounder manner by Aristotle. 
thought, existence is at the same time implied. 


is at the same time motive, is pure activity (actus 
purus, Mei. xii. 6, ix. 8, xii. 7), is God himself, 


This substance is without matter, and so also is — 
not a magnitude, | 


- The chief momentum in the Aristotelian. philo- 
sophy is, that thought and the subject of thought 
are one; that what is objective and thought (the 
évépyeia) are one and the same. God himself is 
eternal thought, and his thought is operation, life, 
action,—it is the thought of thought.* Objects 
exist in their truth only in so far as they are the 
subjects of thought, are thoughts. That is their 
essence (ovela), In. nature, indeed, the idea. 
exists not as a thought, but as a body; it has, 


however, a soul, and this is its idea. In saying — 


this, ‘Aristotle stands upon the highest point of 
speculation : God, as.a living God, is the universe. 

In the course of the investigation, Aristotle, with 
careful regard to, and examination of, the views of. 
earlier philosophers, points out that neither ab- 
stractly universal, nor particular, sensuously: per- 
ceptible essences can be looked upon as principles 


of existence. Neither the universal apart from the - 


particular, nor the particular by itself, can be a. 
principle of the natural and spiritual world; but 
the absolute principle is God,—the highest reason, 
the object. of whose thought is himself. Thus the 
dominion of the Anaxagorean vods was declared in 
In the divine 


Thought is the sum and substance of the universe, 
and realizes itself in the eternal immutable form- 
ative principles which, as the essences indwelling — 
(immanent) in the material, fashion themselves so 
as to assume an individual existence. In man, the | 
thought of the divine reason completes itself so as 
to become the self-conscious activity of thinking - 


reason. By it he recognizes in the objective world. 


his own nature again, and so attains to the cogni- — 


tion of truth. With these slight intimations, we > 
‘must here leave the subject. ee eae ae 
VIII. Tue PARTICULAR. Sciences. 0000n 
Respecting the Essence of the Particular Stiences, ©. 
and the division of them into Theoretical and Prac- =< 
tical Sciences.—The science of the particular can 


thing, the potentiality must pass into actuality, + 
The principle of the transition from the potential o- 
to the actual in a thing Aristotle calls entelecheia o 


(rd évreAes Exo), because it unites both the 


‘potentiality and the actuality, Every union of 
potentiality and actuality is a motion, and accord- 


ingly the entelecheia is the principle of motion (7 — 
rou Suvdper dvros evreAdyeia, Ñ TOLÜTOV, KINFIS 


éori). The potentiality (S¥vauis) can never be- 


come actuality (évépyea) without entelecheia; but. 
the entelecheia also cannot dispense with the poten- - 
tiality. . If the entelecheia does not manifest itself 
in a thing, it is merely a thing xarà duvayw ; 
if it does manifest itself, it becomes a thing kar’ | 


E | A 7 — - | evépyeiay. The same thing is often both together, 
_*® The actuality of each thing presupposes an- 


the former in reference to qualities which it has 


not yet, but.can obtain; the latter in reference to © 
attributes already actually present in it. (Buhle, >- 


‘in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopädie.) 


œ Met xii. p, 1074, Bekk., atrdv dpa voe? erep 
earl rò xpdrioroy Kat čorw Ñ vónois, vohoews: 


‘1, There is a science which considers existence | 3. The third kind of substance is that in 


-< the foundation of knowledge. 


tial characteristics. 
-tion of- the senses is necessary, 
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exist only when the essence of the particular, ‘he J 
vontdy, t e. the conceivable, the reasonable, is- 


perceived. (Met. vii. 6.) It presupposes the 
principles of the intellectual and real, and has 
reference to that which is demonstrable from them. 
_ The individual sciences deduce from principles the 
truth of the particular by means of proof, which is 
Their limit consists 
in this: that the individual science sets out from 
something presupposed, which is recognized, and 
deduces the rest from this by means of conclusion 
(syllogism), That operation of the mind which 
-refers the particular to the universal, is the reflect- 
ing understanding (Sidvoia ), which is opposed as 
well to sensuous perception as to the higher opera- 
tion of the reason. With it the difference between 
existence and thought, between truth and false- 
hood, becomes a matter of consciousness. 

Every single science has reference to a definite ob- 
ject (yévos, Anal. post. i. 28, Met. xi. 7), and seeks 
certain principles and causes of it. The particular 
object therefore determines the science, and every 
science deduces the proof out of the principles pecu- 
liar to it, i. e. out of the essential definitions of the 
particular object. Three things are presupposed 


for every particular science: a. That its object, 


and the essential definitions of that object (ze. the 
principles peculiar to it), exist. b. The common 
principles (axioms), and c. The signification of the 
essential attributes of the object. According to 
their common principles, all sciences are mutually 
connected. Such common principles are, for ex- 
ample, the law of contradiction. 

The accuracy (dxpl€ea) of the single sciences 
depends on the nature of their objects. The less 
< this is an object of sense, the more accurate is the 
-gelence of it, (Met. xiii 3; Anal. post. i 273 
< Met iv. 1, i. 2.) Therefore metaphysics is the 
most accurate, but also the most difficult science. 
A knowledge of the kind of. scientific treatment 
which the subject. in hand requires must be ac- 
quired by intellectual cultivation. » To wish to 


begins from the fundamental idea (axpiSas), is 
-pedantic (dvereúĝepov, Met. i. l, p. 29, Brand). 
Natural science, for example, does not admit of the 
application of a mere abstract definition of the 
idea, for it has to take into consideration as well 
the manifold, as also the accidental. The same 
may be said of the province of practical science, 
where, in ethics and politics, universal, thorough 
definitions are not always possible, but the true 
can often be exhibited only in outline (èr Tim, 
Eth. Nie. i. 1, ii. 2, ix. 2). For the practical has 
also to do with the individual, and therefore acci- 
dental. For that reason, experience and what is 
~ matter of fact, have a high value as the proper 
basis of cognition. For the individual existence 
(róde re) with its formative principle, is the really 
substantial; and the 


It is only in the individual that the universal attains 


tf reality. 

- ‘The particular sciences have for their object the | 
“cognition, of the world of appearances in its essen- 
For this purpose the co-opera-. 


Therefore here 
the proposition,- nihil est in intellectu quod non Juerü 
in cas holds. 8 good, (De Anim, ili, oa In the 


(de Anim, iii. 10). 


sensuously perceptible | 
essences and those which are universal are almost |. 
the same natures (Met. xiii. 9, p. 1086, 2 Bekk.) | — 


motion in itself originally. 
. what exists to what exists, 
no ‘Hifeless substratum, but an n m z 
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vous mabyrixds the sensible, finite world isa ne- 
cessary production of cognition. Tt attains to the 

cognition of nothing without sensuous perception, 
But it is only the vo¥s momrucos which attains to 


the cognition of the complete truth of the sensible ` | 


world, and here wice vers& the proposition holds 
good: nihil est im sensu, quod non fuerit in in- 
tellectu. : 

Reason is either theoretical or Paa reason 
The object of the first is the 
cognition of truth (of the universal, the unchange- 
able); the object of the other is the realisation, by 
means of action, of the truth, the cognition of 
which has been attained. (Metaph. i ii, 1.) Prac- 
tical reason, therefore, is directed to the particular 
and individual, which is oe and regulated, 
by the universal. (Eih. Nic. vi. 12.) The scientific 


treatment of the moral (ethics and politics) has, 


therefore, to investigate not so much what virtue 
is (où yap iy” elSGuev vl OTI Ñ peT) TKeTTonela, 
Lith, Nie. ii. 2), as rather how we may become vir- 
tuous (QAX iv’ dyadol yevaueba). Without this last 
object it would be of no use. The difference be- 
tween action and the exercise of the creative power 
(mpdrrew and roret) in the province of practical 
reason, is the foundation of the difference between 

morality and art. What is common to both is, 
that the commencing point of the activity lies 
here in the subject (Met. xi. 7), and that the ob- 
ject of the activity has reference to that which- 
admits of different modes of existence. (Eth. Nic. 


ovi. 4.) The difference, thererefore, between the 


two is this: that in action (mpdrrew) the pur- 
pose lies in the activity itself (in the mpaxror), 


whereby the will of the actor manifests itself, while . T: 


in the exercise of the creative power (morei) it 

lies in the work produced. 

Magn. Mor. i. 35.) = 
The theoretical sciences have to do with that 


-which exists in accordance with the idea, and can - 


be deduced, from it. Their object is either, æ. the 


z ‘universal, as it is the object of cognition to the 
apply in all cases-the method and schematism of. 
a philosophy, which in constructing its theories 


abstracting understanding, which, however, is still 
restricted to one side of the material, to the quan- 
titative (Met, xiii. 2), — accordingly Ta dkivnra 
GAA où Xwpirrc ; or, b. the universal, as by 
means of the formative principles, which give it 
some definitive shape, it attains to existence | in the 
essences of natural things (rà EXwpirre GAA? adic 
ducivnra) ; c. or lastly, their object is the universal, 
as it exhibits itself as necessary existence (7d aldiov 


kal diclynroy kal xwptorov). Out of these the 


theoretic sciences of mathematics, physics, and — 
theology develop themselves, as well as the prac- 
tical sciences, which have for their object action, 
morality in the individual and in the state (ethics, 
oeconomies, politics), or the exercise of the creative 


aly, and art (poetics, rhetoric). 


A. i 
THE THEORETICAL SCIENCES: 
o0 L Natural Sciences. 0000 
“Fhe science of Physics (1 voi}, ġ ei n 


pboews emioryun) considers that existence which. 


is susceptible of motion. Its object. is not the 
idea in its spiritual existence (ro rl qv elvan), 


“but the idea in its real existence in the material 2 


(rò ri èti). Natural existence has the origin of | 


Motion is change from’ 


(Metaph. vi. Li oe 


Nature, therefore, igre? 


the formative principle, is that which gives it its 


shape.. In natural existence matter (An), depri- 


vation (orépneis), and the formative principle, are 


in inseparable union. Matter is the foundation 


of the manifold, for everything, according to the 


formative principle, which in itself is perfect, strives. 


to advance from it to that which is more perfect, 
till it attains to actuality. The internal formative 
principle, on the other hand, is the basis of what 
is unchangeable in that which is manifold. For 


the formative principle is in itself eternal and im- 


perishable, and is perishable only in so far as it 
engenders itself in the material. Natural science 
considers the formative principles which in motion 
and change continually reengender themselves. The 
formative principle and the purpose are the same, 
only conceived of in a different relation :—the 
formative principle in relation to that which ac- 


tually exists ; purpose, in relation to the why ? of 


it. The identity of the two is the operative cause. 


‘The relation of purpose is the highest cause, in 


which all physical causes concentrate themselves. 
(Phys. ii. 7—9.) Wherever there is purpose there 
is activity (mparrerat, Phys. ii, 8) in relation to 
this purpose, and according to the activity of each 
thing, so is its natural constitution. Nature now 
has a purpose, but it is independent of all reflection 
and consideration. (Phys.l.c.) It creates accord- 
img to an unconscious impulse, and its activity is a 
daenonical, but not a divine activity (7 yap iets 
Gaimovia, GAN’ od Seta, de Div. per Somn. c. 2). 


Sometimes it does not attain its object, because in 
its formative process it cannot overpower the. 
material; and then, through this partial frustration 


of the purpose, abortions are produced. (Phys. l ¢., 


de Gener. Anim. iv. 4.) Nature therefore has the 


foundation of its development and existence in 


-itself—is its own purpose ; it is an organic whole, 


in which everything is in a state of vigorous reci- 


procal action, and exhibits a series of gradations 


from the less perfect to. the more perfect. The 
fashioning active principle is the elos, and this 
when perfected is évreAcyera and évépyesa, in con- 
trast with which the material, as the merely po- 
tential, is the lower principle. 
link between the two is motion, the process of be- 
coming ; accordingly motion is a condition in all 
nature, and he who has not arrived at the cogni- 
tion of motion does not understand nature. (Phys. 
iii. 1.) Motion is the means by which everything 
strives to advance from potentiality (matter) to that 
actuality, of which, according to its nature, it is 
capable, & e. to the form appropriate to it, which is 


its purpose. The e/dos is thus what is true in the 
_ visible object, but not apart from the process of be- 


coming; but it is the basis of this process of becom- 
ing itself, inasmuch as it is the active, fashioning 


principle. The true principle of natural science, 
therefore, lies in the dynamico-genetical method, 


which looks upon nature as something continually 


‘becoming, as it strives to advance from potentiality 


to actuality. Motion itself is eternal and unpro- 


duced ;it is the life (olov Cw ris ovoa) in all | 
natural things. (Phys. viii. 1.) Through this | 
~ striving of all natural existences after the imper- 
‘ishable, everything is in some sort filled with soul. 
(De Gener. Anim. iii. 11.) The elementary bodies, 
considered. in themselves, have motion in them- 
selyes, reciprocally produce each other,. and so] 


on ee ABISTOTELES, FE Pn eos 
sessed of life, a process of becoming and being 


: A proc ; imitate the imperishable (as e. 
produced, in which the moving power, consisting in 


The connecting- 


| nected with matter, 


| that which is eternal and immoveable, 
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in g. earth and fire, 
Mei. ix. 8). Things possessed of life produce 
in the process of generation an object of like kind 
with themselves (de Anim. ii. 4. 2), and so parti- 
cipate in eternity as far as they can, since in their 
individual existence, as oze according to. number 


(€v dpibug), they are not eternal. . A constant 


dynamical connexion exhibits itself in the process | 
of development of natural life, it aims at more and 
more perfect formations, and makes the lower and 
less perfect forms a preliminary condition of the 
higher, so that the higher sphere comprehends also 
the lower. (De Cuelo, iv. 3.) Thus in the grada- 
tions of the elements between earth and heaven, 


the several elements are separated by no definite ~ 7 
limit, but pass insensibly from one to the other 


(Phys. iv. 5; De Caelo, iv. 1, 4), and also in 
organisms possessed of life the same gradation, 
from the lower to the more and more perfect forms, - 

shews itself. (De Anima, ii. 2, 3.) Natural science 
then must follow this process of development, for it 


is only in this way that it attains to a lively ap- 


prehension of nature. Eea 
To develop how Aristotle, according to these 
leading outlines, treats the particular natural — 
sciences, how he first develops the gradations of. 
the elements, the motion of the heavenly bodies, 
and the unmoved moving principle, and then points - 
out the process of formation in inorganic and ` 
organic nature, and lastly arrives at man, as the — 
end and centre of the entire creation, of which he | 
is the most complete organization (Polit. i. 8; Hist. 
Anim. ix. 13 De Partib. Anim. iv. 10), would 
lead us farther than our present limits allow. We — 
can only again direct attention to the excellent 
delineation, a perfect model of its kind, in the 
work of Biese above referred to, vol, ii. pp. 59— — 
216. | 4 
2, Mathematics and the Mathematical Seiencess 
Mathematics and Physics have the same objects 
in common, but not in the same. manner; for 
mathematics abstract from the conerete attributes . 
of sensible things, and consider, only the quantitative. 
(Met. xiii. 3.) This is the only side of that which. 
is material on which the understanding (d:dvom) 
dwells, where “it considers the universal in the.. 
way in which it is presented by the abstractive _ 
power of the understanding. This:mode of pro~: 
cedure, however, does not-admit of being applied- 


in all cases (Phys. ii. 2); and mathematics, from _ 
‘their very nature, cannot rise above the material. — 
and reach real existence as such., The investi. 


gations of this science are restricted to one part of 
material existence (mepi ri uépos ris oixelas DANS ~ 
morrar THY Sewpiav, Met. xi. 4). 0 00 aa 
The relation between the three theoretical sei~ 
ences, therefore, is this: the science. of physics — 
busies itself indeed with the internal formative — 
principle, with that which has an absolute exist- 
ence, but only in so far as this has passed into the 
material, and is accordingly not immoveable. (Mets 
Vd; Vee be a a a Pt ae 


-The science of mathematics, on the other hand, 


occupies itself indeed with that which is immove- Sie 
able andat rest, as its definitions are fixed and 
unalterable; but not with that which is absolutely — 


~The science of metaphysics, lastly, occupies itself 


with that which exists really and absolutely, with ae 


oo 


immoveable, but immoyeable in so far as it iscon-- o 
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` Mathematics, therefore, stand taltway bevi 


phy sies and ae ora i, 0; p: 20,23; 
i 9, p. 338, 23, xi lL p. 2 
existence exists only Suvauer (according to poten- 
tiality) in the abstractive operation of the under- 
standing, and is therefore no independent exist- 


ence, nothing substantial We arrive at the 


cognition of its peculiar definitions not from the 


„idea, but only by means of separation (e. g. auxili- 
ary lines in figures for proof). On that account, 
neither motion nor the idea of purpose occurs in 
mathematics. (Met. iv. 2, Phys. ii. 9.) In this 
Bcience, that which is simple, as an abstractum, 
forms the starting-point, and its necessity depends 
on our advancing from the simple to the composite, 
or-from the basis to that which is based upon it. 
(Phys, ii. 9.) Respecting the axioms from which 
the mathematical sciences proceed, mathematics 
can therefore say nothing (Met. iv. 3), because 
these belong to every existing thing as such.” 
Respecting the view taken by. Aristotle of the 
mathematical sciences, | see Biese, ii, pp. 225-234. 


B. 
Tre PRACTICAL SCIENCES. 


Mathematics, restricted as the science is to the 
quantitative, can exhibit the good and the beautiful 
only as they manifest themselves in that immutabi- 
lity which consists in the fixed order and harmony 
of the quantitative. But the way in which these 
two, the good and the beautiful, acquire existence 
-in the department of the mind, is considered and 
i pointed out by the practical sciences, Ethics, Poli- 
~ tics (with Oeconomics as an appendix), and Poetics 
| (Aesthetics, Philosophy of Art). 


1. Ethics. 


“1. General Definitions. +—The highest and last 
purpose of all action, according to Aristotle, is 
happiness (eddatyovia, Eih, Nic. i. 2—1, x. 6—8, 
and elsewhere). This he defines to be the energy 
(évépyeim) of life existing for its own sake (perfect 
life), according to virtue existing by and for itself 
(perfect virtue). As the highest good, it must be 
pursued for its own sake; as the highest human 
good, its essence must be derived from the peculiar 
destination of man. Accordingly, happiness is the 
_ activity of the soul in accordance with virtue dur- 
ing a separate independent. period of existence. 
(Eth. Nic. i. 7.) The two principal component 
. parts of this definition are virtue, and external 


* The only mathematical work of Aristotle 
(yabnuarixdy, Diog. Laért. v. 24) quoted by a 
cient writers is lost. The method which was fol- 
lowed at a later time for mathematics, rests alto- 
gether on the doctrine of proof given in the Ana- 
lytics. Aristotle probably composed no separate 
treatises on arithmetic and geometry. 
-Organon he frequently borrows examples from 
_ geometry. Aristotle, as an opponent of the Pytha- 
< goreans, laid great stress on the separation of 
. nee and geomet. (Anal. post. i. 27, Met. 
76 
oh In this review of the ethical ‘system of hae 
l totle we follow of course the progress of the Nico- 


“machean Ethics, as being the principal work. The 


first two books contain the general part of ethics, 
„the remaining eight books carry out the definitions 
of this poe more closely. - 


good citcumstances as means of virtue. 


12, 22.) "Mathematical 


towards pleasure and pain. 


In his. 


circles of social life, 
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Vas 
are of two kinds, either intellectual virtues (òta 
vontucal), or moral virtues (4hcal), according to- 
the distinction between the reasoning faculty, and 
that in the soul which obeys the reason. : Accord- 
ing to this distinction, the origin of the virtues, | 
which Aristotle points out in the second book of 
the Ethies, is also different. 
tues may be learnt and taught, the ethical virtueg 
are acquired by practice. In the case of these, 
therefore, we must have regard to the practice af 
them in particular cases; therefore, only quite 
general directions admit of being given respecting 
them. Youth must be accustomed and trained | 
“to rejoice and be sorry in the proper way,” for 
grief and joy are the criteria of virtue, inasmuch 
as it is the proper medium a excess and — 
deficiency. (Eth. Nic. ii. 2.) 
refrain from sensual desires with pleasure is to be 
temperate. The intemperate man experiences pain 
at such abstinence, when he is compelled to prac- 
tise it. By the practice of virtue the man becomes 
good himself; and virtue is therefore a habit, and 
that too accompanied by fore-choice (éis mpoaipy- 
tut), which keeps the medium in our subjective 
inclinations and impulses (tk. Nie. ii. 6), and 
keeps the medium in that way in which the 
rational man (ó ppdruos) determines, This me- 
dium assumes different forms according to the 
several impulses, under the influence of w which the 
actor has reference either solely to himself, or to 
others also. The medium is opposed to the ex- 
tremes; they contradict each other, and the proper 


“measure or degree depends on the particular inele 


nations of the individual. 

2. Special part, — Virtue is based upon fie, 
selfconscious action. Aristotle, therefore, 
developing the several virtues specially, detines 
the idea of responsibility (iii. 1-7), and then and 
not. before gives the development of the ethical 
(iii. 8, v. extr.) and logical (vi.) virtues. As now, 
in the definition of sede virtues and the 
means of virtue formed the chief parts, so the 
second section of the special part of ethics is de- 
voted to the internal and external circumstances of 
life, which become the means of virtue through 
the good manifesting itself in them as the purpose. 
Continuance in a course of virtue is connected 
chiefly with firmness of character, which exhibits 
itself as well in abstinence (éyxpdreim) which re- 
sists pleasure, as in endurance (xaprepia, a Platonic 
idea : see Plat. Laches), which remains aranakan, 
even by the attacks of pain. (Eth. Nie. vii. 1-12.) 
This firmness therefore manifests itself especially 
in the manner in which a man demeans himself 
This leads to the — 
investigation of the essential nature of pleasure and 
pain. (dith. Nie. vii. 12, &e.) Farther, in the. 


social life of men, friendship, which is itself a 


virtue (viii. 1), and indeed the crown of all vir- 


tues, is a principal means for a steady continuance 
in virtue, - 
‘books, treats of friendship with the most careful 


Aristotle, therefore, in the 8th and 9th 


explicitness. He shews that it forms the founda- 


|- tion for all kinds of unions, and contributes to the = 
realization of the good in the smaller and larger. 
Lastly, the unrestricted exer o oi 
cise of each species of activity directed towards the | 


good is accompanied by t the feeling of an undis- | 
turbed energy, and this. harmony, in which the 


-| external and ‘the internal are in accordance, pro- 


The intellectual vipe 


To be able to. ` 


before 
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duces a pleasure, which exercises a PERT influ- 
ence in urging the man on to virtuous activity, 


besides being the constant attendant of the latter. 


In this point of view Aristotle, in the 10th book 


(Eih. Nic. x. 1-6), treats of pleasure as a powerin 
means of virtue. 


After the principal Seen of the definition of 


virtue have been thus gone through, the happiness 
of the theoretical life “of reason, 7 e. of the life 
devoted to philosophical contemplation, is brought 
prominently into view ; which, as a divine kind of 
life, is accorded to but few men. (Eth. Nie. x, 8.) 


In contrast with this stands the happiness of | 


active, practical life, which has its firm basis in 
the ethical virtues, and in external good cirenm- 
stances the means of carrying out and accomplish- 
ing the higher ends of life. his, however, can 
only tuke place IN THE STATE ; and so Ethics of 


- themselves conduct us to the doctrine of the state, 


to politics. 

_. The ethies of Aristotle preserved the most com- 
plete development of the doctrine of virtue, re- 
garded from the point of view chosen by the an- 
cients. The problem which he here proposed to 
himself was no other than this: to exhibit the 
good in the process of becoming, in that. way in 
which it is a thing attamable by man, and indivi- 
dualizes itself most immediately in the bents or 
inclinations of men (the existence of which as such 
in their natural condition, according to the view 
taken by the ancients, cannot be denied). Then, 
secondly, by means of practical wisdom, to deter- 
mine the proper medium for these manifold bents, 
-~ and so to lay down the rule for action. Farther, 
to shew that the obligation to live according to this 
rule, is founded in the essential nature of the 
- higher rationality, and that in this those sentiments 
which are firm and immoveable form the immuta- 
ble basis of action. 

l 2, Polities. 


The ethics of Aristotle contain the fundamental . 


elements (ororxeta, Polit, iv. 11, ed. Stahr) of 
politics, of which the former science is itself a 
particular part (wodirixy Tis, Eth. Nic. i. 1, Magn. 
Mor. i. 1.) Both have the same end—happiness, 
only that it is far more noble and more. divine to 
conduct whole peoples and states to this end. ( Po- 
lit. iil, 12.) Practical wisdom and politics are one 
and the same species of habit (ih. Nic. vi. 8); 
all they differ in is this: that the object of the one 
is to promote the happiness of an individual, the 
_ object of the other to promote that of a community. 
In the latter point of view, practical wisdom is: 
‘ad The management of the family— oeconomics. 
6, In the management of the state.—a, Legislative 
power (vowoberiit}), which regulates the general 
relations (apxereicroviicy). B. Administrative power 


| (woduruey}) in the government of the state, where 


action, or the special application of the laws under 
particular circumstances, is concerned. The admi- 
nistrative power realizes itself first in that part of 
the state which deliberates on the public concerns 
(Bavaevricn), and which possesses the power of 
applying the laws.to public relations; secondly, in 


of the judicial power (Bucarrucn), with the applica- l 


-tion of the laws to private concerns. 


As the highest good is something absolutely 
perfeet, te Os a thing of such a nature that itis 
striven after purely for its own sake, happiness, : 


as it is a good of this kind, cannot be imperfect, 


: pertain to it. 


after it. 
-sisting of organically connected members, is by 
nature prior to the individual and the family; it 


but the quality of ER Go faust, : tio i of the. idea of a state, 
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The state, moreover, as a totality con- 


is the absolute prius. As the hand of a corpse is 


no more.a hand, so the annihilation of the state is 


at the same time the annihilation of the individual; 
for only a wild beast or a god can live out of the 
bounds of the state, or without it. (Polit. ie 2, extr.) 


‘It is only through the state that. adrdprec, self- 


sufficiency, not merely for the preservation of bare 


life, but also for happy life, is rendered. possible. 


Happiness, however, is only the consequence of an 
activity of the soul consisting in complete virtue. 
(dpern) ; consequently, in the state, and in nothing 
short of it, does virtue itself attain complete reality. 

And the object of the political art is the most ho- 
nourable, in as far as the statesman directs all his 
care to the training of such citizens as are morally > 
good and actively promote everything honourable : 

and noble. (Eth. i. 10, 13, init.) The science of 
polities therefore is the necessary completion of 
ethics, and it is only in reference to the state that — 

the latter can attain its full development. The 
two sciences, therefore, in Aristotle’s view, stand — 
in such close connexion, that in the Politics by 


_™porepov he refers to the Ethics, and in the latter : 


by 8erepor to the Politics. 


According to the method of genetic develop- k 


ment (Kara TÙY úpnynpévny péðoðov, Polit, i. 1), 


Aristotle begins in the politics with the considera- | 
tion of the first and most simple human associa- 


tion, the family (olla). A marriage of freemen . 
and women is known only by the Hellenes, not 


by the barbarians, among whom not freemen and ` ` 


women, but male and female slaves unite them- 
selves together. 
and barbarians, free men and slaves, in Aristotle’s , 
view is still a primary distinction, because -the ` 


natural determining circumstance of birth (as ` 


Hellen or barbarian) is still an essential element 
in the idea of freedom. Christianity first- laid 
down the principle, that freedom is founded on the 
spiritual entity of man, without regard to the na- — 
tural determining circumstance of birth. 
Out of the “component parts of the family a 
(slaves and free persons, master and slaves, man 
and wife, father and children) arise three relations: — 
the despotic (Serroriny), nuptial (Yauich)y and 
parental (rexvoroimtucy ), with which is associated . . 
besides the ofxovouse. These Aristotle treats of ` 
in the first book of the Politics. The arrangement 
of the whole domestic system resembles monarchy 
(Polit. i. 7), but at the same time the family is the 
image of political life generally, for in it lie the 
germs of friendship, constitution, and all that is 


just. (the Budem. vii. 10, pe 1242.6, Bekk.) 


After this, in the second book, he considers the 


purpose of the state, as the unity ofa whole con-. 
‘sisting of mutually dependent and connected mem- __ 
bers, with reference as well to imaginary (Plato), |= 
as to actually existing constitutions. Ta 
| attention to their points of superiority and inferi- 
ority, and so indicates the essential conditions, z 


which are necessary for the foundation and realisa- 
Thereupon in. the 


84o 
This, however, is to be obtained 
not in isolated or family life, but only in the state, 
| which is the union of all other circles of social life. 
Man therefore, as a being created by nature 
for the state and for life in “the state (S@ov mod. 
rudy, Polit. i, 2, iii. 6, and elsewhere), strives 


The distinction between Hellenes ` 


We calls — os : 


a virtue, . 
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third book he develops the idea of the state “ac l 
cording to its separation into different forms of | 
| government ; in the fourth book he considers the- 
pa several constitutions according to their differences 


in kind, because these exercise an influence on 
| legislation. For legislation is dependent on the con~ 
stitution, not vice versa. 
is the arrangement of the powers in the state, ac- 
cording. to which the sovereignty (Tò kUptov) is 
determined. The constitution is thus the soul of 
the state. (Polit. iv. 1, iii. 4.) The laws, on the 
other hand, are the determining principles, accord- 
ing to which the governing body governs, and holds 
in check those who transgress “them. Aristotle 
distinguishes aristocracy, “hing gdom, and republic 
(ronireia Ú TG KONG. mpocayopevouevy dvopart), 
-and sets by the side of these the three perversions 
(wapexSarecs) of them: oligarchy, tyranny, demo- 
eracy. These constitutions arise out of the three 
principles, 1, of een founded on the prepon- 
derance of number; 2, of inequality, which is 
_ founded either, @ on the preponderance of exter- 
nal strength and wealth (tyranny, oligarchy), or b. 
on. the preponderance of internal or spiritual 
strength (monarchy, aristocracy). Aristotle then, 
in the 5th book, considers the disturbing and pre- 
serving canses in the different constitutions, always 
hi aving regard to reality and experience (Polit. iii 
17, iv. 1); ; and, for the determination of that form 
~ of government which is best adapted for the great- 
est number of states, gets this result, that in it 


< ‘democratical and oligarchical ene must be in- 


< termixed and united. (Polit. iv. 12.) From sucha 


a mixture of the elements of oA ons result 
-hew forms of mixed constitutions (cuvdvacpol), 


which Aristotle characterizes more closely accord- 
ing to the three essential functions of political 
power, (Polit. iv. 14, vi.) Having thus prepared 
‘the way, the philosopher proceeds to the real 


problem, to shew how a state can be so perfect- 


“ly constituted, as to answer to the requisitions 
of human nature. 
What is the best constitution ? is connected with 
the question, What is the most desirable mode of 
life? ( Polit. vii.1) he develops the ewternal conditions 
for the realisation of the best constitution (Polit. 
vii. 4, &c.), which are dependent on fortune,—and 
‘then passes to the iternal conditions of such a 
_ constitution, which are independent ; of fortune. 
(Polit. vii. 18, &c.) For these latter he finds the 
_ central point in the educat.sn of youth, which he 
therefore considers as a public concern of the state. 
(Polit. viii. 1.) Its object is the harmonious eul- 
ture of all the physical and mental powers, which 
days the foundation for that harmony of perfect 
virtue both in the man and in the citizen, in which 
the purely human develops itself in all its fulness 
and power. By the individual citizens of the 
- state (Polit. vii. 13) being trained to a virtuous, 
moral Ae, virtue and morality become predominant 


in all the spheres of political life, and accordingly 
-by means of politics that is completely realised, ‘for 
which ethics form the ground-work, viz ‘harman: 
happiness depending on a life in accordance with 
‘Thus on.the one hand the science of. poli- 
© ties is. again reflected to the point from which it 
> o started—ethics, while on the other hand, inasmuch | 
as art and oratory are included in the circle of the 


. means by which the citizen is to be trained, it 
“points be y ond what is immediately uence with 


= PAEH to the departments of. 


That is to say, constitution | less difficulty. 


He shews that the question, - 


roots of dialectics ena: ethics, 


‘in the hearer of a speech, 
either a Sewgos, i e. listens only for the sake of 
artistic enjoyment, or he is one who. forms a 
judgment respecting what is to come, or what is 
“past, 
ters in which the hearer appears, there result. 
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8. Rhetoric and Aesthetics. 

l. Rhetoric—Here we need say but little; ; 
partly because the works of Aristotle, which relate 
to this subject, are more generally known and 
read than the properly philosophical writings, and 
partly because the subject itself is of considerably 
We therefore make only some 
general observations. | 

Rhetoric stands side by side (dvrisrpopos) with — 
dialectics, for both have ‘to do with subjects, with. 
which, as pertaining to no particular science, every 
one may make himself acquainted, and respecting 
which every one deems himself capable of forming 
a judgment, Every one considers himself, and is 
to a certain extent, an orator and dialectician, 
Rhetoric raises this routine to an artistic know- 
ledge, by means of theory, which arrives at the. 
perception of the causes why, and the means by 
which, the orator, who has not been theoretically 
trained, attains his object. (Phet i 1.) The 


kernel ‘of such a theory is the argumentation by 


which conviction is produced. Enthymemes are 
the foundation (caua ris alartews) of argu- 
mentation. Aristotle, as he himself says, first 
directed his attention to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of these. The object of Rhetoric is convie- 
tion, but its business (yor) consists in dis- 
covering that which awakens belief with espect to 
the subject i in hand. (Rhet. i. 1,08 rd Teisa épyov 
oBTis, GAAd Tò idey rà úrapxovra miava wep) 
éxdorov, Comp. Quintil ii. 15, 13; Mac. 

Schmidt. de tempore quo ab Arist. libri "de urle 
rhet, editi, p. 8, &c.) The means of proof (mistes) 
therefore are what we are mainly concerned with. 
These are partly external (witnesses, &c.), partly 

artistical, to be created by the orator ; to these 


belong the personal qualities (780s) of the orator — 


himself, and the disposition of the hearers, and the 
mode itself in which the arguments are exhibited. 
From the means of proof we discover what is re- 
quisite in the orator: he must understand how to 
form conclusions, must possess an insight into the 


moral nature and virtues of man, as “well as an- 


oe) 


acquaintance with the passions. (Phet. ii. 22. 
Accordingly rhetoric grows as it were out of the. 
(i. 4.) For argu- 
mentation, example and enthymeme are in rhetoric, 
what induction and conclusion are in dialectics. 
As regards their subject matter, most enthymemes 
are taken from the special departments of the 
sciences. In the laying down of the general and par- 
ticular points of view the excellence of the genuine 
empiricism of Aristotle, which is united with the- 
most acute sagacity, amply displays itself, and, 
particularly in ‘the treatment of the mdOn, unfolds | 
a rich treasure of psychological experience, which. 
lays bare the most secret recesses of the human 
heart. 

The several species of oratory davetop themselves ae 
out of the different dispositions which may exist 
The hearer, namely, i is 


In accordance with these different charae- 


three species of oratory: the deliberative (yévos 


gvpgovhevtióv), the forensic (y, Sicavicoy), the 
| epidetetia (y. émidereticor). 


Aristotle then deter- 
mines what are the essential elements of these 


| species, and further the occasion and e of ae 


_ ARISTOTELES 00 nen i a 
them. The difference of purpose again involves | capable of inspiration (8:6. edpuods 4 momruc) 
attention to the appropriate arguments, according | éori Ù mavixod, Rhet. ii. 15 extr.) make the 
_as these are common to all, or particular. ~-~ | poet, who at the same time cannot dispense with 

The power of convincing, however, depends not | discretion. The external form of the representa- 
merely on oratorical conclusions, but also on | tion, the metre, is not decisive as to whether 
the credibility of the orator, and the disposition of | anything is poetry or not. The history of Hero- 
the hearers. Therefore it is necessary to shew | dotus reduced to metre would still remain a Ais- 
how the favourable disposition requisite on every | tory. (Poet. 9.) A subject becomes poetical only 
occasion is to be produced in the mind of the | through a lively, vivid mode of representation, 
hearer. But a person must know not only what | and the principal point is the composition and ar- 
to say, but also how to say it. Therefore rhetoric | rangement of the matter, the ovOects (or otoracis) 
has, by way of conclusion, to treat of oratorical | rv mpwyparwy (Poet. 7), in other words, the 
expression and arrangement. ee invention or idea, which has assumed a lively form 

_ 2, Poetics.—“ Thou, O man, alone possessest. 
art!” This dictum of Schiller’s is already ex- 
pressed by Aristotle. (Met i..1.) In art the 
production of a work is the main matter and the 
main purpose, whilst the purpose of oratory, 
which is throughout practical, is extraneous to 
speech itself. The relation of art to morality and 
virtue is, on the side of the artist, a very slight 
one; for, with dispositions and sentiments, 
which in actions form the most important point, 
‘we have nothing to do in the practice of art, 
where the main thing is the production (more?v) of 
ca work. On the other hand, however, every art, 
and every work of art, exerts a moral influence, 
purifies and purges the stronger emotions of the 
soul, strengthens and elevates the mind. 

Art, like nature, produces by fashioning organic- 
ally, but, with consciousness (Phys. ii. 8), and its 
creative efforts, as well as the contemplation of 
these efforts, and of the work of art produced, be- 
long to those higher exertions of the mind (rd 
mepirtd) which have their purpose in themselves. 
- Aristotle, indeed, in accordance with the light in 

which the matter was generally viewed by the 
ancients, reckons art amongst the higher purposes 
of the state and of religion (Polit. vili.); but with 
him it has also already the signification of an inde- 
pendent creation of the mind, which ennobles |. 
reality, and which again draws within its sphere | 
religion and morality likewise. £ 

All the several arts find a common bond of union. 
in this, that they are all imitations (wuńees), 
ae all arts, epic poetry, tragedy, comedy, lyric. 
poetry, music, orchestic (the art of dancing), 
painting, and statuary, strive after truth, the real 
essence of things, which they represent. That 
which distinguishes the arts from each other lies 
partly in the diversity of the means by which they | 
represent, partly in the object of representation, 
partly in the mode of representation.. According 
to this diversity arise the distinct differences. in 
the arts, the species of art, and the different styles 
of art. How, according to <Aristotle’s view, the 
beautiful developed and manifested itself in the 
_ separate arts, can be pointed out only with reference | 
to poetry, because this is the only art that Aris- 
totle (in his work mept romriefs) has treated of. 

Poetry is the product of inspiration (Rhet. iii. 7), 
. and its means of representation is language, metri- 
cal as well as unmetrical.. (Poet. 1.) Improvisa- 
tions form the historical starting-point for all 
<. poetry, which from its very commencement divides. 
itself into two principal directions, that which- 
follows the more homely, and that which follows. 
the more exalted. This depended on the peculiar 
character of the poet. A delicate perception of. 


it were the soul of poetry (dpey7 ral otov puxi 
ó pilos Tihs tpaygdias, Poet. 7*).. Poetry is. 
more comprehensive and philosophical than his- 
tory; for whilst history is restricted to individual ` 
actual facts, the poet takes higher ground, and re- -` 
presents in the particular that which, considered 
in itself, can happen at any time; that which is- 
universally applicable and necessary. The univer- _ 
sal in poetry, however, is not an abstract, in- | 
definite something, but manifests itself in. the 
characteristic individuality of person by means of 
language and action in accordance with internal 
probability and necessity. (Poet. 9.) | Whilst - 
therefore in poetry everything individual, as im- 
porting something universal, is thoroughly signifi- 
cant, history, on the other hand, relates in chrono- 
logical succession what the individual has really. — 
done, and what has happened to him. The his- 
torian is restricted as to the order, arrangement, and 
succession of the facts which he describes; the _ 
poet has these unrestrictedly under his dominion. . 


Poetics we must here content ourselves, as & com- 


to which we are restricted. ry | 

IX. APPENDIX... T 
The main sources for the life of Aristotle are- 
lost to us. The number of works on biography 


nearly 40 such writers may be collected, whose 
disappeared. | we Re a 

With respect to Aristotle in particular, we — 
have to regret the loss of the works of Hermippus: ` 


Magnesia (6 Máyvns), Pseudo-Aristippus, Apollo- 


as those of Aristoxenus of Tarentum, Apellicon of 


hus. | cae ta ee 
The scanty and confused sources still extant 
are the following: —1. Diogenes Laërtius, v. 1— 
35; 2. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Lpistola ad. 
Ammam de Demosthene et Aristotele; 8. Pseudo- 
Ammonius, + vita Aristolelis, by a later com- 


ference to tragedy applies to all poetry, = 0 upcas 
ob Victor Cousin, in the Journal des Savans, — 
what is correct and appropriate, an acute faculty. 
of observation, and a mind easily excitable and 


of this little biography. — 


ARISTOTELES. 9s gu 


in the poet; and this is the starting-point, and as 


With these individual features of Aristotle’s 


plete examination of his theory of the epos and of 
the drama might easily lead us beyond the limits — 


and literary history extant im antiquity, from ==" 
which information might have been obtained = 
respecting Aristotle, must have been immense, —— 
since out of Diogenes Laërtius alone the names. of = $0 


works, with the exception of single quotations, have = >= 0 


of Smyrna, Timotheus of Athens, Demetrius of = 
dorus of Athens, Eumelus, Phayorinus, &c., aswell o 00. 


Teos, Sotion, Aristocles of Messene, Damascius, — ce 
Andronicus of Rhodes, and Ptolemaeus Philadel 


| Aristotle, indeed, is there speaking only of 
tragedy, but what he says of the mythus with re- = 


| December, 1832, p. 747, maintains the authenticity : : 7 


ore 


` piler, according to others by Philoponus, edited. 
by J. Nunnesius, together with an old Latin 
translation of the same, with some additions 


(Vetus translatio); 4. The short Greek biography, 
by an anonymous writer, published by Menage 
(Anonymus Menagii in Diog. Laërt. v. 35, vol. i. 
p. 201, ed. Meibom.), with which the article in 
Suidas coincides ; 5. Hesychius Milesius. These 
ancient biographies will be found all together in the 
first vol. of Buhle’s edition of Aristotle. Among 
the more modern biographies, we need mention 
- only the works of Guarinus of Verona (4. D. 1460, 
Vila Aristotelis, appended to his translation of 
Plutarch’s biographies) ; Patritius - (Discussiones 
` Peripateticae, Basil. 1581), a passionate opponent 
of Aristotle and his philosophy ; Nunnesius (in 
his commentary on Ammonius, Vita Aristotelis, 
Lugd. 1621); Andreas Schott (Vitae comparaiae 
Aristotelis et Demosthenis, Augustae Vindelic. 1603, 
dto) ; Buhle, in the first part of his edition of 
Aristotle, and in Ersch and Gruber’s Eneyclopädie, 
v. p. 273, &c.; Blakesley’s Life of Aristotle ; and 
the work entitled Aristotelia by the writer of this 
article.* — fA. S.] 
ARISTO/TELES (‘ApiororéAns). 1, Of Sicily, 
a rhetorician who wrote against the Panegyricus 
of Isocrates. (Diog. Laért, v. 35.) Some modern 
-eritics attribute to him, on very insufficient 
grounds, the rexvav ouvaywyh, which is printed 
among the works of Aristotle. 
. .Q, Of Athens, an orator and statesman, under 
. -whose name some forensic orations were known in 
~ the time of Diogenes Laërtius (v. 35), which were 
< distinguished for their elegance, _ 
9.8) OF Cyrene, is mentioned by Diogenes 
Laërtius (v. 35) as the author of a work Mep} 
-  Tlorriucis. 
4, Of Argos, a megaric or dialectic philosopher. 
(Plut. Arat 3, 44; Diog. Laért. ii. 113.) He 
belonged to the party at Argos which was hostile 
to Cleomenes of Sparta, and after Cleomenes had 


‘taken possession of the town, Aristoteles con- 


trived to get it again into the hands of the Achaeans. 
- (Polyb. ii. 53; Plut, Cleom. 20.) | 
5. The author of a work Hep TAeovacpob, 
which is completely lost. (Diog. Laért. v. 35.) 
6. The author of a work on the Iliad, which is 
likewise lost. (Diog. Laért. v. 35.) 
. T. There are apparently three Peripatetic philo- 
sophers of the name of Aristoteles. The first is 
mentioned as a commentator of his great namesake 


. (Syrian. Metaphys. xii. 55); the second, a son of 


-Erasistratus, is mentioned by 8. Empiricus (adv. 

Math, p. 51); and the third, a, Mytilenaean, was 
one of the most distinguished speculative philoso- 
phers in the time of Galen. (De Consuetud. p. 553, 
ed. Paris.) i 


© 8. Of Chalcis in Euboea, who is mentioned as’ 
~ the author of a work on Euboea. (Tepi EùSotas, 


Harpocrat. s. v.” Apyovpa ; Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod, 
i558.) Some critics have been inclined to think 


< that this Aristoteles is not a distinct person, and- 


that the work on Euboea ascribed to him is only 


another name for the EdSoéwy rorirela of the great. 


. philosopher Aristotle. But there is no reason for 
such a suppositions —— a | 


o * The above article was written in German by 


< Prof. Stahr, expressly for this work, and has been 
_ translated into English by Mr. C. P. Mason. 


Ancient writers make mention of many more 


ARISTOXENUS, 


merates eight, including the great philosopher, and 
Jonsius (de Script. Histor. Phil. i. 12) no less than 
thirty-two persons of this name. [L. S.J | 
— ARISTOTIVMUS (Apiordrizos), became tyrant 
in Elis with the help of Antigonus Gonatas, and 
after reigning for six months in the most cruel 
manner, was killed by Hellanicus, Cylon, and 
others. (Paus. v. 5.§ 1; Plut. de Mulier. Virt 
p. 251, &c.) 7 l 
ARISTO’XENUS (‘Apiorétevos), a philosopher 
of the Peripatetic school. The date of his birth is 
not known; but from the account of Suidas, and 
from incidental notices in other writers, we learn 
that he was born at Tarentum, and was the son of 
a learned musician named Spintharus (otherwise 
Mnesias). (Aelian, Æ. A.ii.11.) He learnt music 


from his father, and having been afterwards instruct- _ 


ed by Lamprus of Erythrae and Xenophilus the 
Pythagorean, finally became a disciple of Aristotle 
(Gell. iv.11; Cie. Tuse. Disp. i. 18), whom he appears 
to have rivalled in the variety of his studies, though 
probably not in the success with which he prose- 
cuted them. According to Suidas, he produced 
works to the number of 453 upon music, philosophy, 
history, in short, every department of literature. 


‘He gained so much credit as a scholar of Aristotle, 


that it was expected, at least by himself, that he 
would be chosen to succeed him; and his disgust 
at the appointment of Theophrastus caused him 
afterwards to slander the character of his great 
master. This story is, however, contradicted by 
Aristocles (ap. Huseb.Praep. Evang. xv. 2), who as- 
serts that he never mentioned Aristotle but with the 
greatest respect. We know nothing of his philo- 
sophical opinions, except that he held the soul to 
be a harmony of the body (Cic. Tuse. Disp. i. 10,18; 


Lact. Instit. vii. 13, de Opis. Dei, c. 16), a doctrine | 


which had been already discussed by Plato (in the 
Phaedo) and combated by Aristotle. (De An.i 4.) 

It is only in his character as a musician that 
Aristoxenus appears to have deserved and acquired 


| a reputation for real excellence; and. no consider- 


able remains of his works have come down to us 
except three books of dpyomnd oro:xeta, or rather, 


as their contents seem to shew, fragments of two or 


three separate musical treatises. (See Burney, Misi. 
of Music, vol. i. p. 442.) They contain less actual 
information on the theory of Greek music than the 
later treatises ascribed to Enclid, Aristeides Quin- 
tilianus, and others; but they are interesting from 
their antiquity, and valuable for their eriticisins 
on the music of the times to whieh they belong, 
Aristoxenus, at least if we may trust his own ac- 
count, was the first to attempt a complete and sys- 
tematic exposition of the subject; and he aimed at 


introducing not only a more scientitie knowledge, | 


but also a more refined and intellectual taste than 
that which prevailed among his contemporaries, 
whom he accuses of cultivating only that kind of 
music which was capable of sweetness (Aristox. 
p 23, ed. Meibom.) He became the founder of 
a sect. or school of musicians, Aled, after: him, 


_Aristoxeneans, who were opposed to the Pytha- 
-goreans on the question whether reason or sense 


‘should furnish the principles of musical science 


| and the criterion of the truth of its preposi- — 
tions. Pythagoras had discovered the connexion 


between musical intervals and numerical ratios; 


- [and it had been found that the principal concurds 


persons of the name of Aristoteles, respecting 
whom no. particulars are known. Diogenes enu- 
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vol. i. chap. y.3; Theon Smyrn. p. 83, ed. Bulliald. 
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were defined by simple ratios which were either | Ord. ( 
| / | Alexander Philalethes (Galen. De Differ. Puls. iv, 


supe particular (of the form 2 T J or multiple 


72 


(of the form =) From this fact, he or his followers 


inferred, that no interval could be consonant which 


was defined by a ratio of a different kind; and. 


hence they were obliged to maintain (contrary to 
the evidence of the senses), that such intervals as 
the octave and fourth (the eleventh), for example, 
were dissonant, „Aristoxenus justly blamed them 
for their contempt of facts, but went into the oppo- 
site extreme of allowing too much authority to the 
decisions of the ear, though without denying the ex- 


istence of a certain truth in the arithmetical theory | 


(p. 33). He maintains, for instance, not only that 
every consonant intervaladded tothe octave produces 
another consonance, which is true; but also that 
the fourth is equal to two tones and a half (p. 56), 
the falsity of which proposition is not directly ap- 
parent to the ear, but dedirecily would become 
evident by means of the very experiment which he 
suggests for the confirmation of it. (See Porphyr. 
Comm. in Ptol. Harm. in Wallis, Op. vol. ili. p. 
21l, and Wallis’s appendix, pp. 159, 169 ; Burney, 


and not. p. 202.) The titles of a good many other 
works of Aristoxenus have been collected from 
rarious sources by Meursius and others. (See 
Fabric. Bill. Graee. vol. it. p. 2573 Clinton, F. H. 
vol. ii. appendix, e. 12.) Among them are lives of 
Pythagoras, Archytas, Socrates, Plato, and other 
distinguished persons; and several treatises on 
subjects connected with music, including one Tept 


oews. A fragment of ‘Pu@sued ororyeta was edited 
by Morel, Ven. 1785. A collection of fragments 
of the other works is given in the essay by Mahne 
referred to below. l 


edited in. Latin, with the Harmonies of Ptolemy, 
by Ant. Gogayinus, Ven. 1562. The Greek text, 
with Alypius and Nicomachus, by Meursius (Lugd. 
Bat. 1616), who, like his predecessor, seems not 
to have’ bhad sufficient musical knowledge for the 
task. The last and best edition is at present that 


of Meibomius, printed (with a Latin version) in 


the Antiquae Musicae Auctores Septem, Amst. 1652. 
(Mahne, Diatribe de Aristoxeno philosopho Peri- 
patetico, Amst. 1798.) PW. F. D.] 
ARISTO'XENUS (Apiordtevos). 1. OF Se- 
linus in Sicily, a Greek poet, who is said to have 
heen the first who wrote in anapaestic metres. 


Respecting the time at which he lived, it is ex- | 15.) 
_pressly stated that he was older than Epicharmus, 


from about B. c. 540 to 445. (Schol, ad Aristoph. 
Plut. 487 ; Hephaestion, Enchirid. p. 45, ed. Gaisf.) 


Eusebius (Chron. p. 333, ed. Mai) places him in 


OL 29 (s. c 664), but this statement requires 


some explanation. If he was born in that year, 


he cannot have been a Selinuntian, as Selinus was 
not founded till about B. c. 628. But Aristoxenus 
may perhaps have been among the first settlers at 


Selims, and thus have come to ‘be regarded asa | 


Selinuntian. 


2. A Cyrenaic philosopher, who appears not to 


have been distinguished for anything except his 
E o { ae x a « g vE 
gluttony, whence he derived the surname of rwaqy. 


e 


(Athen i. p T3; Suid. s e. ’Apwrdfeves.) [E.S] 
©- ARISTOXENUS (“Aprróčevos), a Greek | 
physicician, quoted by Caelius Aurelianus (De | 


The three books of “Apuorika ororyeta. were first by Hipparchus and Ptolemy (Afagn. Synt. vii. 2} 


ct ARIUS. TEN 
Moré, Aeut. iti. 16, p. 233), who was a pupil of 


10, vol. viii. p. 746), and must therefore have lived | 
about the beginning of the Christian era. He was 
a follower of Herophilus (ibid. c. 7. p. 734), and — 
studied at the celebrated Herophilean. school of. 
medicine, established in Phrygia, at the village of 
Men-Carns, between Laodicea and Carura.- He 
wrote a work Nep ris ‘Hpodiaov Alpécews, De 
Herophili Secta, of which the thirteenth book is 
quoted by Galen (ibid. c. 10. p. 746), and which 
is not now extant. (Mahne, “Diatribe de Aris- 
toxeno,” Amstel. 1793, 8vo.) [W.A. GJ 
 ARISTUS ("“Ap:oros), of Salamis in Cyprus, a 
Greek historian, who wrote a history of Alexander 
the Great, in which he mentioned the embassy of. 
the Romans to Alexander at Babylon, (Arrian, 
Anab. vii. 15; Athen. x. p. 436; Clemens Alex. 
Protrept. p. 163 Strab. xiv. p. 682.) That he 
lived a considerable time later than Alexander, _ 
may be inferred from Strabo (xv. p. 730), although — 
it is impossible to determine the exact time at 
which he lived. Some writers are inclined to be- — 
lieve that Aristus, the historian, is the same per-. 
son as Aristus the academic philosopher, who was 
a contemporary and friend of Cicero, who taught 
philosophy at Athens, and by whom M. Brutus 
was instructed. This philosopher moreover was a 
brother of the celebrated Antiochus of Ascalon. — 


philopher, is a mere hypothesis, supported. by _ 
nothing but the circumstance that both bore the 
same name. (Cice. Brat. 97, de Finib. v. 5, _ 
Academ. i 8, ti. 4, Tuscul Quaest. y. 8, ad Att. Ye 
10; Plut, Brat, 2.) | fh. By 
 ARISTYLLUS (Apiorvados), a Greek astro- — 

nomer, who appears to have lived about B. €. 233. 
(Plut. de Pyth. Orac. 18.) He wrote a work on 

the fixed stars (rnpyjo1s arAavar), which was used 


and he is undoubtedly one of the two persons of 
this name who wrote commentaries on Aratus, 
which are now lost. eS 

ARIUS or AREIUS (‘Apews), the celebrated — 
heretic, is said to have been a native of Libya, 
and must have been born shortly after the middle 


of the third century after Christ. His father’s _ 


name appears to have been Ammonius. In. the 
religious disputes which broke out at Alexandria | 
in A. D. 306, Arius at first took the part of Mele- 
tius, but afterwards became reconciled to Peter, 
bishop of Alexandria, and the opponent of Mele- 
(Sozom, A. E. ie 
After this Arius again opposed Peter for 
i his treatment of Meletius and his followers, and 
| was in consequence excommunicated by Peter... 
After the death of the latter, Achillas, his succes- 
i sor in the see of Alexandria, not only forgave 
| Arius his offence and admitted him deacon again, 
but ordained him presbyter, a. D. 313, and gave. 
him the charge of the church called Baucalis at. 
Alexandria. (Epiphan. Haeres. 68.4.) The- 
opinion that, after the death of Achillas, Arius 


tius, who made Arius deacon. 


and that for this reason he was hostile to Alexan- | 
der, who became the successor of Achillas, is a ~ 
“mere conjecture, based upon the fact, that Theodo- 


“Alexander. The official position of Arius at Alex- 
andria, by virtue of which he interpreted the _ 
Scriptures, had undoubtedly gained for him already 


But the opinion which identifies the historian and 


himself wanted to become bishop of Alexandria, | 


ret (A. E.i. 2) accuses Arius of envy against- 


Me ARUS 


considerable number of followers, when in A. D- 


(818, the celebrated dispute with bishop Alexan- 
der broke out. 


-the Christian religion than any other controversy. 
_ The accounts respecting the immediate occasion of 
the dispute differ (Epiphan. Haeres. 69. 3; So- 
erat, A. Æ. i. 5; Sozom. H. E. i. 15; Philostorg. 
i. 4), but all agree in stating that Alexander after 
having heard some reports respecting Arius’s novel 
- views about the Trinity, attacked them in a public 
assembly of presbyters. Hereupon Arius charged 
the bishop with being guilty of the errors of Sa- 
-pellius, and endeavoured to defend his own opi- 
nions. He maintained that the Son of God had 
been created by God, previous to the existence of 
the world and of time, by an act of God’s own free 
will and out of nothing; that therefore the Son 
had not existed from all eternity; and that conse- 
quently in this respect the Son was not perfectly 
equal to the Father, although he was raised far 
above all men. This first dispute was followed by 
a circular letter from Alexander to his clergy, and 
by a second conference, but all had no effect. As 
in the meantime the number of Arins’s followers 
was rapidly increasing, and as both the clergy and 
laity of Egypt, as well as several bishops of Syria 
and Asia Minor, were favourably disposed towards 
Arius, partly because his doctrines resembled those 
of Lucian, who had died a martyr about ten years 
before, and partly because they were captivated by 
_ Arius’s insinuating letters addressed to them, Alex- 
ander, in a. D. 821, convened at Alexandria a 
_ synod of nearly one hundred Egyptian and Libyan 
bishops. The influence of Alexander, of course, 
prevailed at this synod: Arius was deposed, and 
he and‘his followers were excommunicated. In 
order to insure the proper effect of this verdict, 
Alexander addressed numerous letters to foreign 
bishops, in which he announced to them the judg- 
ment passed upon Arius, endeavoured to refute his 
doctrines, and urged them to adopt his own views 
of the case, and not to afford any protection to the 
heretic. Two of these letters are still extant. 
[ALEXANDER, p. 111, b.] 

It was owing to these letters and to the exten- 
sive exertions of Arius to defend his doctrines 
and to win more followers, that the possibility of 
‘an amicable settlement of the question diminished 
more and more every day. At Alexandria the 
Arians regularly withdrew from the chureh, and 
nad their separate places of worship; and in 
Palestine, whither Arius had fled from Egypt, he 
found a favourable reception. Here he addressed 
a letter, still extant (Epiphan. Heeres. 69. 6; 
Theodoret, Æ. Æ. i. 5), to his friend, Eusebius, 
bishop of Nicomedeia, the most influential bishop 
of the time, and who himself bore a grudge against 

_ Alexander of Alexandria. Eusebius in his an- 
Swer, as well as in a letter he addressed to Pau- 
linus, bishop of Tyre, expressed his perfect agree- 


ment with the views of Arius (Athanas. de Synod. 
~§ 17; Theodoret. ZZ. E. i. 6), and even received 
Arius into his own house. During his stay at. 
comed theological work 
- called Thaleia (OdAem), which is said to have been 
“composed in the effeminate style of Sotades, and- 
‘to have been written in part in the so-called Sot- 
adic metre. [Sorapss.] He also addressed a | 
letter to bishop Alexander, in which he entered 
into an explanation of his doctrines, and which 


~Nicomedeia, Arius wrote a 


| was signed by the clergy who had been excom- 
municated with him. Of his Thaleia we possess 
i This dispute had a greater and |- 
more lasting influence upon the development of 


ARIUS. 


only some abstracts made by his enemy Atha- 
nasius, which are written in a philosophical and 
earnest tone; but they contain statements, which 
could not but be offensive to a believer in the 
divinity of Christ. These things, when compared 
with the spirit of Arius’s letters, might lead 
to the belief that Athanasius in his epitome ex- 
aggerated the statements of Arius; but we must 
remember that Arius in his letters was always 
prudent and moderate, to avoid giving offence, 
by not shewing how far his theory might 
be carried, On the whole, the controversy be- 
tween Arius and Alexander presents no fea- 
tures of noble generosity or impartiality; each 
is ambitious and obstinate. Arius was as zeal- 
ous im endeavouring to acquire new followers 
as Alexander was fierce and stubborn in his per- 
secution. At last, in a. D. 823, Eusebius and the 
other bishops who were in favour of Arianism, as- 
sembled in council in Bithynia, and issued a cir- 


cular to all the bishops, requesting them to con- 


tinue their ecclesiastical communion with Arius, 
and to use their influence with Alexander on his 
behalf. But neither this step nor the permission 
granted by several bishops to Arius to resume his 
functions, as presbyter, so far as it could be done 
without encroachment upon the rights of Alexan- 
der, was calculated to restore peace; on the con- 
trary, the disputes for and against Arianism spread 
so much both among the laity and clergy of Egypt, 
Syria, and Asia Minor, that in a, D. 324, the em- 
peror Constantine thought it necessary to write a 
letter to Arius and Alexander in common, in 
which he declared the controverted point of little 
importance, exhorted the disputants to a speedy 
reconciliation, and left it to each to hold his own 
opinions, provided he did not disturb the outward 
union of the church. (Euseb. De Fit. Const. M, 
ii. 64, &c.) This letter was carried to Alexandria, 
whither Arius had returned iu the meantime, by 
Hosius, bishop of Corduba, who was also to act as 
mediator. But Hosius soon adopted the views ot 
Alexander, and his mission had no effect. | 

The disputes became more vehement from day 
to day, and Constantine at last saw himself obliged 
to convoke a general council at Nicaea, a. D. 323, 
at which upwards of 300 bishops were present, 
principally from the eastern part of the empire, 
and among them Arius, Alexander, and his friend 
Athanasius: Each defended his own opinions ; 
but Arius being the accused party was in a disad- 
vantageous position, and a confession of faith, 
which he presented to the council, was torn to 
pieces in his presence. Athanasius was the most 
vehement opponent of Arius, and after long de- 
bates the council came to the resolution, that the 
Son of God was begotten, not made, of the same 
substance with the Father, and of the same essence 
with him (duootoiws), Arius was condemned 


with his writings and followers. This verdict was- 
signed by nearly all the bishops present. Euse- 
bius and three others, who refused to sign, were 
compelled by the threats of the emperor to follow © 


the example of the rest: only two bishops, Theonas 


of Marmarica and Secundus of Ptolemais, had 
courage enough to share the fate of Arius and ac- 
companied him to Illyricum whither he was exiled, 
At the same time an edict was issued, command-.— 
Ing every one, under the penalty of death, to sur- 


Veo a ARIUS” 
render the books 
burnt, and stigmatizing the Arians with the name 


of Porphyrians — (from Porphyrius, a heathen 
opponent of Christianity, who had nothing to do 
with the Arian question). The Arians at Alex- 


andria, however, remained in a state of insurree- 
tion, and began to make common cause with the 
Meletians, a sect which had. likewise been con- 
demned by the council of Nicaea, for both had to 
regard Alexander, and his successor Athanasius, 
as their common enemies. | | 

_ Arius remained in Iyricum till A. n. 328, when 
Eusebius of Nicomedeia and his friends used their 


iniluence at the court of Constantine, to persuade | 


the emperor that the creed of Arius did not in 
‘reality differ from that established by the council 
of Nicaea. In consequence of this Arius was re- 
culled from his exile by very gracious letters from 
the emperor, and in a. D. 830, had an audience 
with Constantine, to whom he presented a confes- 
sion of faith, which consisted almost entirely of 
passages of the scriptures, and apparently confirm- 
ed the representation which Eusebius had given of 
his opinions. The emperor thus deceived, granted 
to Arius the permission to return to Alexandria. 
(Socrat. F. E. i. 25; Rufin. M. Æ. i. 5.) On the 
arrival of Arius in Alexandria, 4. p. 331, Athana- 
sius, notwithstanding the threats of Eusebius and 
the strict orders of the emperor, refused to receive 
him into the communion of the church; for new. 
o outhr aks took place at Alexandria, and the Me- 
letians openly joined the Arians. (Athanas. 
dlpolog. § 59.) Eusebius, who was still the main 
supporter of the Arian party, had secured its as- 
cendancy in Syria, and caused the synod of Tyre, 
in A.D, 335, to depose Athanasius, and another 
‘synod held in the same year at Jerusalem, to re- 
voke the sentence of excommunication against 
Arius and his friends. The attempt of Arius 
to re-establish himself at Alexandria failed not- 
_ withstanding, and in a. p. 336, he travelled to 
Constantinople to have a second interview with 
the emperor. He again presented his confession 
of faith, which was apparently orthodox. Here- 
upon Alexander, bishop of Constantinople, who 
had hitherto refused recognising Arius as a mem- 
ber of the orthodox church, received orders from the 
emperor to administer to Arius, on the Sunday fol- 
lowing, the holy communion. When the day 
came, Arius accompanied by Eusebius and other 
friends, went in a sort of triumph through the 
streets of Constantinople to the church. On his 
way thither he went aside for a moment to relieve 
a physical want, but he never returned: he was 
seized by a fainting fit and suddenly died, and his 
corpse was found by his friends and buried. (So- 
erat. JT, E. i. 38; Epiphan. Haeres. 69, 10; Ru- 
fin, JZ, i. 18.) His sudden death in such a 
place and at such a moment, naturally gave rise to 
a number of strange suspicions and surmises ; the 
orthodox regarded it as a direct Judgment from 


heaven, while his friends supposed that he had | 


been poisoned by his enemies. 


Arius must have been at a very advanced age 
when he died, since he is called the old Arius at 


the time when he began his disputes with Alexan- | 
der, and he was undoubtedly worn out and ex- 
hausted by the continued struggles to which his- 
He is said to have been 


Ae bad been exposed. 


unusually tall, pale, and thin, of a severe and 


gloomy appearance, though of captivating and mo- | 
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of Arius, which were to be | dest manners. The excellence of his moral cha- 


-racter seems to be sufficiently attested by the. 
silence of his enemies to the contrary. That 
he was of a covetous and sensual disposition, is 
an opinion unsupported by any historical evidence. 
Besides the works already referred to in this arti- 


cle, Arius is said to have written songs for sailors, — 


millers, and travellers; but no specimen or frag- 
ment of them is now extant. (Q. M. Travasa,. 
Storia critica della Vita di Arto, Venice, 1746; 
Fabric. Bibl. Graece. ix. p. 214, &e.; Walch, Mis- 
torie der Ketzereien; and the church histories of 
Mosheim, Neander, and Gieseler) [L.S] . 
 ARME’NIDAS or ARME'NIDES (Apuevi- 
Sas or Apuevins), a Greek author, who wrote a 
work on Thebes (On6aixa), which is referred to 
by the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (i. 551) 
and Stephanus Byzantius. (s: v. “AAlaptos.) But 
whether his work was written in prose or in verse, 
and at what time the author lived, cannot be as-. 
certained. ih ETB: [L.S] 
ARME'NIUS ('Appénos or ”Apuevos), one of 
the Argonauts, who was believed to have been a 
native of Rhodes or of Armenion in Thessaly, and 
to have settled in the country which was called, 
after him, Armenia. (Strab. xi. p. 530, &c.; Justin, 
xlii.2; Steph. Byz. s. v. "Appevia.) [L.S] 
ARME'NIUS (Apuevwos)}, a Christian, who 
wrote in Greek an account of the martyrdom of 


Chrysanthus and Daria, whose contemporary he 
? Ai 
appears to have been. 


The Greek original has | 
never been published, but a Latin translation is 


printed in Surius, Act. Sanct. v. under the 25th of | 


October, (Fabric. Bibl. Gr. x. p. 210.) [L. S.J. 
ARMINIUS, or Hermann, “the chieftain,” was 
the son of Sigimer, “the conqueror,” and chief of 
the tribe of the Chernsci, who inhabited the coun- 
try to the north of the Hartz mountains, now — 
forming the south of Hanover and Brunswick, He- 
was born in the year 18 e. c., and in his youth he 
led the warriors of his tribe as auxiliaries of the 
Roman legions in Germany (Tac. Ann. ii. 10), 
where he learnt the language and military discipline. 
of Rome, and was admitted to the freedom of the 
city, and enrolled amongst the equites. (Vell. Pat. 
ii. 118.) Aa ae 
He appears in | 
the most remarkable in the history of Europe. Ia 
the year 4. D. 9, the Romans had forts along the — 


Danube, the Rhine, on the Elbe and the Weser 


Tiberius Nero had twice (Vell. Pat. ii. 107) over- 
run the interior of Germany, and had left Varus 

with three legions to complete the conquest of the- 
country, which now seemed destined to become, like 

Gaul, a Roman province. . 
whose licentiousness and extortion (Dion Cass, lvi. 
18; Vell. ii, 117) made the yoke of Rome into- — 

lerable to the Germans. Arminius, who was now 
twenty-seven years old, and had succeeded his fa- 
ther as chief of his tribe, persuaded the other chiefs 
who were with him in the camp of Varus, to join 
him in the attempt to free his country. He amused 


Varus with professions of friendship, with assur- 


‘ances that his countrymen were pleased with the 


improvements of Roman civilization, and. induced 


troops were separately attacked and cut to pieces, 


to join him at a certain place with his Germans. 


history at a crisis which is one of 


But Varus was aman 


him to send off detachments of his troops in differ- 
ent directions to protect his convoys ; and as these 


“Varus gave orders for the army to march to quell oo 
what seemed an insurrection. Arminius promised. i 
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mised, but with a furious assault. (Dion Cass. lvi. 


19.) The legions were in disorder, making their 
way through the forest, and encumbered with a 
heavy. baggage train, when the Germans charged 


on all sides upon them. Night put an end to the 
fight, which was renewed at daybreak. But the 
country was almost impassable—a violent storm of 
wind and rain rendered it still more so—and the 
legions were unable to advance or retreat. Varus 
fell on his own sword. (Tac. Ann. i. 61.) Those 
who were taken alive were sacrificed at altars in 
the forest to the gods of the country, and the le- 
gions were cut to pieces, with the exception of a 
very small body, who broke through the Germans, 
and made their way to the Rhine. 

The consternation felt at Rome is well known. 
(Suet. Aug. 23.) Tiberius was despatched (a. D. 
10) with a veteran army to the Rhine. But Ar- 


-minius. had manifestly succeeded in making that 


river again the barrier of the Roman power. 
In the year a. p. 14, Germanicus took the com- 
mand of the legions, and collected his forces on 


the Ems to penetrate along that river into Ger- 


many. But the party of Arminius had rapidly 
gathered strength. He had been joined by his 
uncle, Inguiomer, a powerful chief who had hitherto. 


fought for the invaders; and the popular feeling 


was so strong against his father-in-law, Segestes, 


still a partizan of the Romans, that he had been 
“rescued only by the legions of Germanicus from a 
place in which he had been beset by his own 
tribes; It was on this occasion that the wife of 
Arminius fell into the hands of the Romans, and 


was reserved, with the infant boy to whom she 
soon after gave birth in her captivity, to swell the 
triumph of Germanicus at Rome. (Strabo, vii. p. 
291; Tac. Ann. i. 57.) As Germanicus advanced, 
Arminius retired before him into the forests. He 
at last halted on. some open ground, and allowed 
the Romans to attack. He then gradually with- 
drew his men towards a wood, on the skirts of 
which he had concealed strong bodies of men, 
whose unexpected charge threw the Romans into 
confusion. After an obstinate struggle, Arminius 


remained master of the field, and Germanicus with- | 


drew towards the Rhine. (Tac. Anz. i. 63.) One 
division of the Roman army under Caecina was 
ordered to retire by a causeway raised over an 
extensive marsh, and called the Long Bridges. Ar- 
minius occupied the woody heights about the place 


where the bridges began; and as Caecina halted 
- to repair them, Arminius charged down from the 
hills, and the Romans were giving way when 


night ended the contest. The next morning, the 


_ Romans endeavoured to make their way round the 


border of the marsh, and when their long-extended 


line of march had already got into confusion, Ar- 
-= minius, rushed down from the woods, broke the 
-Roman line, and nearly made Caecina prisoner; 
and nothing but the eagerness of the Germans for 
plunder, and the approach of night, saved the 
Romans from destruction. 
< nius wed, that the enemy, who had formed an- 
‘entrenched: camp during the night, should be al- 


In the morning, Armi- 


oo lowed to leave their lines before they were attack- 


ed. But he was overruled by Inguiomer, who led 
the impatient Germans to the assault. The result. 


was what Arminius expected. As they were 


MB on 8 : ARMINTUS, o i 
_ It was in the upper Valley of the Lippe, and then | 
-covered with the deep wood of the Teutoburger 

Wald. Here Arminius met him, as he had pro- 


ARNOBIUS. — 


‘mounting the ramparts, they were suddenly met. 


by a vigorous and steady charge along the whole 
line. They were routed and pursued with great 
slaughter, and the Romans made good their retreat 
to the Rhine. (Tac. Ann. i. 68.) 

The next year the Romans made no attempt on - 
Germany; but on the following year, A. D. 16, they 


appeared on the left bank of the Weser. Arminius 


collected his own and the neighbouring tribes on. 
the plain of Idistavisus, and there resolved to await 
Germanicus. (Tac. Anz. ii. 16.) It was a winding 
plain between the river and the neighbouring hills. 
A forest clear of underwood was in the rear of the 
main body of the Germans. Arminius with his 
tribe occupied some rising ground on the flank ; and 
he seems to have chosen his ground and disposed 
his men with ability. But the generalship of Ger- 
manicus and the discipline of the veterans prevailed, 
Arminius and his tribe were surrounded. He him- 
self was badly wounded, and after making every 
exertion to maintain the fight, he broke through 


the enemy, and saved himself by the fleetness of 


his horse. (Tac. Ann. ii. 17.) 

Germany again seemed at the mercy of the 
Romans. Arminius eculd not meet them in the 
field; but he had maintained the struggle long 
enough to save his country from subjection, till the 
jealousy of Tiberius recalled Germanicus, A. D. 17, 
and left. Germany to secure the independence for 
which her gallant chief had so nobly struggled. 

The same year that the Romans retired, Armi- 


nius was engaged with another enemy in Maro- 


boduus (or Marbod), the king of the Suevi. He 
was deserted by his uncle, Inguiomer, who was 
jealous of his glory, and joined his enemy. But 
he had attached to himself, as the champion of 
German liberty, the powerful tribes of the Semmnones 
and Longobardi, and a battle was fought in which 
he was victorious. (Tac. Ann. i. 45.) 

These successes, however, suggested to him 
other objects than his country’s liberty. Not con- 
tented with being the chief of a free tribe, he 
aimed at absolute power. His countrymen rose in 
arms against him, and the struggle was undecided 
when he fell by the hands of his own relations in 
the 37th year of his age, A. D. 19. (Tac. wien. ii 
88.) 7 k fA.G.] 

ARNAEUS. [Irus and MEGAMEDE.] 

ARNE (“Apyy). 1. A daughter of Aeolus, 
from whom the Boeotian town Arne (afterwards 
called Chaeroneia), as well as the Thessalian Arne, 


| were believed to have derived their name. (Thue, 


1.12; Paus. ix. 40. § 3; Miller, Grehon:. p 202; 
A¥NOLUS.) E | 

2. A woman who betrayed her native country 
for gold, and was therefore metamorphosed into a 
jackdaw. (Ov. Met. vii. 465.) [L S.] 
= ARNO'BIUS, a native of Africa, and sometimes 
called the Elder, to distinguish him from a later 
writer of the same name, lived about the end of 
the third and the beginning of the fourth century 


of our era, in the reign of Diocletian, He was at 
first a teacher of rhetoric at Sieca in Africa, but 
afterwards, according to Jerome (Chron. ad aux. 
Const. M. xx.3 de Vir. Illustr. 79), he was called 


upon in his dreams to embrace Christianity, of 


which he had been a zealous opponent. (Arnob. 
ade, Gent. 1.39.) He accordingly became a con- 
vert, but was not admitted to baptism until he had 
proved his sincerity asa Christian. To remove all - 
doubts as to the. reality of his conversion, he wrote, 


while yet a catechumen, his celebrated work against 
-the Pagans, in seven books (Libri septem adversus 
Gentes), which we still possess. The time when 
he wrote it, is not quite certain: some assign its 
composition to the years a. D, 297 and 298, but it 

is more probable that it was written in or shortly. 


after the year A. D. 308, since it contains some 


allusions (as iv. 36) to the persecution of the Chris- 
tans by Diocletian, which commenced in that year. 
The work is a vindication of Christianity, and the 
author first refutes the charges of the Pagans 
against the Christian religion, especially the one 
which was then frequently brought against it, that 
the sufferings and calamities of the times were only 
the fruits of Christianity, He then proceeds to 
prove, with great learning, acuteness, and eloquence, 
that polytheism is irreconcilable with good sense 
and reason, and tends to demoralize mankind. In 
the sixth book he deseribes the superiority of the 
Christian religion ; and the last contains a justifica- 
tion of the Christian views respecting sacrifices, 
and a comparison of the Christian notions of the 
Deity and divine things with those of the Pagans. 

In writing this work, Arnobius was evidently 
animated by a genuine zeal to establish the truth 
of Christianity, but was free from the eccentricity 
and enthusiasm of Tertullian. His style is plain 
and Jucid ; though animated and sometimes rheto- 
rical, it is yet not free from harsh and barbarous ex- 


set forth only the main doctrines of Christianity 
against the pagan mythology, or he possessed but 
a limited knowledge of the Christian religion. The 
latter is indeed the more probable, since he wrote 
kis work when yet a catechumen. What he says 
in his second book about the nature and immorta- 
lity of the soul, is not in accordance with Christian 
views, but with those of the Gnosties, and at a later 
time would have been regarded as heretical. The 
Old Testament seems to have been altogether un- 
known to him, and he shows no acquaintance with 
the New, except so far as the history of Christ is 
concerned. In regard to heathen antiquity, on the 
other hand, its religion and modes of worship, the 


work exhibits most extensive and minute learning, 


and is one of our best sources of information re- 
specting the religions of antiquity. It is for this 
reason that Vossius calls him the Varro of the 
early Christian writers. The arrangement of his 
thoughts is philosophical, though not always suffi- 
ciently strict. Arnobius is a writer worthy to be 
studied not only by theologians, but also by philo- 
logers. He is not known to have written anything 
besides his book against the Gentiles; there are, 
however, some works which have sometimes been 
ascribed to him, though they manifestly belong to 
a later writer or writers of the same name. (See 
the following article.) Saar oe. 

The first edition of Arnobius appeared at Rome 
in 1542 or 1543, fol, and in it the Octavius of 
Minutius Felix is printed as the eighth book. The 
next was edited by 8. Gelenius, Basel, 1546, 8vo. 
The most important among the subsequent editions 


are those of Antwerp (1582, 8vo., with Canter’s 
notes), of F. Ursinus (Rome, 1583, 4to., reprinted. 


with notes by Stewechius, Antwerp, 1604, 8vo.), 


D, Heruldus (Paris, 1605, 8vo.), G, Elmenhorst 


$ 


(Hamburg, 16 
den, 1651, 4to.), and that of Prior (Paris, 1666, 


‘It was first printed at Basel (1522, 
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10, fol.), the Variorum edition (Ley- 


fol.). It is also contained in the Bibliotheca Pa- 


| trum, vol. ili, p. 430, &c, ed. Lugdun. and in Gal- 


landi’s edition, vol. iv. p. 133, &. The best edi- 
tion of Arnobius, which contains the best notes of 
all the earlier commentators, is that of J. C. Orelli, 
Leipzig, 1816, 2 vols. 8vo., to which an appendix 
was published in 1817, 8vo. (Compare Baronius, 
ad Ann. 302; Du Pin, Nouv. Bibl. des Auteurs 
Eceles. i. p. 2038, &e. ed. 2, Paris, 1690; Cave, 
Hist. Lit. i. p. 112, ed. Lond.; Bähbr. Die Christl, 
Rom, Theol. p. 65, &e.) la [LS] 
ARNO'BIUS, the Younger, is usually placed 


about A. D. 460, and is believed to have been a 


bishop or presbyter in Gaul. He is known to us 


only as the author. of one or two works of very - 


little importance, which have sometimes been attri- 
buted to Arnobius the elder. We possess under | 
his name an allegorical commentary on the Psalms, | 


which is inscribed to Leontius, bishop of Arles, _ 


and Rusticus, bishop of Narbonne. This commen- 
tary, though the notes are very brief, contains suf. 
ficient evidence that the author was a Semipelagian. 
4to.) together 
with Erasmus’s commentary on Psalm ii. and was 
reprinted at Cologne, 1532, 8vo. A much better 
edition than either of these is that by L. de la 
Barre, Paris, 1639, 8v0., which also contains some 
notes by the same Arnobius on several passages of — 
the Gospels, which had been published separately 
before by G. Cognant, Basel, 1548, 8vo.. The. 


commentary of Arnobius is also contained in the | 


Bibl. Patr. (Lugdun. vol. viii.), where is also as- 


signed to him a work entitled “Altercatio eum 


Serapione. Aegyptio;” but the principles of the 
Arnobius who speaks in this Altercatio are strictly — 
those of St. Augustin, and it cannot be the work 
of a Semipelagian, Sirmond has endeavoured to 
shew, that our Arnobius the Younger is the author 
of the work which bears the title Preedestinatus, and 
which has come down to us as the production of an 
anonymous writer; but his arguments are not 
satisfactory. (Du Pin, Nouv, Bibl. des Aut. Eccles. 
iii. 2, p. 219; Cave, ist. Lit. i. p. 360, ed. Lond; © 
Bahr, Die Christl. Rom. Theol. p. 878.) (L,8.] 
C. ARPINEIUS, a Roman knight, a friend. of 
Q. Titurius, sent to have a conference with Am- 
biorix, B. c. 54. (Caes. B. G. v, 27, &e) oeei T 
ARPOXAIS (Apwétais), the son of Targitaus, — 
was the ancestor, according to the Scythians, of 
the Scythian people, called Auchatae. (Herod. iv. 
ARRA’CHION CApsaylwv), of Phigalea in. 


Olympic games in the 52nd, 58rd and 54th Olym- _ 
piads. In the last Olympiad he was unfairly 


and proclaimed as conqueror, although dead. (Paus. - 
viii. 40. $2.) Philostratus (Imag. ii. 6) calls him 
Arrichion, and Africanus (ap. Euseb. Chron. p..50) 
Aribi Go ha a e 

- ARRHIBAEUS (’App:Saios), king or chieftain © 
of the Macedonians of Lyncus, is mentioned by 
Thucydides, in the eighth and ninth years of the 


Peloponnesian war, as in revolt against his sove >! 
reign, king Perdiccas. (Thuc. ii. 99.) It was to 


reduce him that Perdiccas sent for Brasidas (B.C. 
424), and against him took place the unsuccessful 


| joint expedition, in which Perdiceas deserted Bra- 
| sidas, and Brasidas effected his bold and skilful 


Arcadia, a celebrated Paneratiast, conquered inthe 


killed by his antagonist, and was therefore crowned 


king of Epeirus, to invade Macedonia in order to 


LBRO Oo ARRIA. D ee ` ARRIANUS. 
retreat. . (Thue. : iv. 79, 83, Heh Comp. Strab. ARRIA GALLA, frst the wife of Döritins 
yiL 326, &e. § 3 Aristot. Pol. vy. 8 $11, ed. Schneid. ‘Silus and afterwards of Piso, who conspired against 
PA. H. C.J] | Nero, a. p. 66. (Tac. Ann. xv. 59.) | 
“ARRHIDABUS CAppidaios) or ARIDAEUS | A‘RRIA GENS. The name Arrius fds not 
| (ApBatos). 1. A half-brother of Alexander the | occur till the first century B. Cos but i is rather com- 
Great, son of Philip and a female dancer, Philinna | mon under the emperors. | The coins of this gens 
of Larissa, was of imbecile understanding, which | which are extant, of which a specimen is given 
was said to have been occasioned by a potion ad- below, bear the name Q. Arrius Secundus; but it 
ministered to him when a boy by the jealous | is quite uncertain who he was. On the reverse is 
Olympias. Alexander had removed Arrhidacus | a. spear between a crown of laurel and a kind of 
from Macedonia, perhaps through fear of his mo- | altar. (Eckhel, v. p. 143.) 
ther Olympias, but had not entrusted him with 
any civil or military command. He was at Baby- 
lon at the time of Alexander’s death, B. c. 323, 
> and was elected king under the name of Philip. 
The young Alexander, the infant son of Roxana, | 
who was born shortly afterwards, was associated 
with him in the government. [ADBxANDER IV. 
p.122,b.] In the following year, B. c. 822, Arrhi- 
daeus married Eurydice [EURYDICE], and was 
from this time completely under the direction of 
his wife. On their return to Macedonia, Eurydice 
attempted to obtain the supreme power in opposi- 
tion to Polysperchon. Roxana and her infant son 
fled to Epeirus, and Olympias induced Aeacides, 
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ARRIANUS (Appiavds), 1, A Greek poet, 
who, according to Suidas (s.o.), made a Greek 
translation in hexameter verse of V irgil’s Georgics, 
and wrote an epic poem on the exploits of Alex- 
ander the Great (AAetavipias), in twenty-four 
thapsodies, and a poem on Attalus of Pergamus. 
support Polysperchon. Aeacides was successful in | This last statement is, as some critics think, not 
his undertaking : Arrhidaeus and Bury dice were | without difficulties, for, it is said, it is not clear 
taken prisoners, and put to death by order of| how a poet, who lived after the time of Virgil, 

Olympias, B. C: 317. In the following year, Cas- | could write a poem on Attalus of Pergamus, un- 

- sander conquered Olympias, and interred the bo- | less it was some of the later descendants of the 
. dies of Arrhidaeus and Eurydice with royal pomp | family. of the Attali. But it might as well be 
at Aegae, and celebrated funeral games to their | said, that no man can write a poem upon another 
ae honour. (Plut. Alex. 77; a ap. Phot. Cod. | unless he be his contemporary. It is, however, not 
825. Arrian, ap. Phot, Cod. 92; Justin, ix, 8, | improbable that Suidas may have confounded two 


oe xiii, 9, xiv. 5; Diod. xviii. 2, xix, 11, 52; Paus. | poets of the same name, or the two poets Adrianus 


de 6. gi 3, 25, gg 35 5, viil. 7. § 55 Athen. i iv. p. 155.) | and Arrianus, the former of whom is known to 
/. 2, One of ‘Alexander's generals, was entrusted mye written an Alexandrias. [ADRIANUS.] 
with the conduct of Alexander’s funeral to Egypt. | 2. A Greek historian, who lived at, or shortly 
-On the murder of Perdiccas in Egypt, B. & 321, after, the time of Maximin the younger, and wrote 
he and Pithon were appointed regents, but through | a history of this emperor and the Gordiani. It is 


-the intrigues of Eurydice, were obliged soon after- | not improbable that he may be the same as the L. 


© Ther: ad Pison. c 2. vol, ii. p. 485, ed. Basil.), to 
> whom Menagius supposes that Diogenes Laërtius 


ards to 1 resign their office at Triparadisus in Upper | Annius Arrianus, who is mentioned as consul in 
‘Syria. On the division of the provinces which was | 4. p. 243. (Capitol, Afuaimin. Jun. T, Tres 
made at this place, Arrhidaeus obtained the Helles- | Gord. 2.) 
pontine Phrygia, In B. c. 319, after the death of | 3. A Greek astronomer, who probably lived as 
Antipater, Arrhidaeus made an unsuccessful attack | early as the time of Eratosthenes, and who wrote 
npon Cyzicus; and Antigonus gladly seized this | a work on meteors, of which a fragment is preserv- 
pretext to require him to resign his satrapy. Ar- | ed in Joannes Philoponus’s Commentary on sAris- 
thidaeus, however, refused, and shut himself up in | totle’s Meteorologica. He also wrote a little work 
Cius. (Justin, xiii. 4; Arrian, ap. Phot. Cod. 92, | on comets, to prove that they foreboded neither 
p. T, a, 28, &e., ed, Bekker ; Diod. xviii. 36, 39, good nor evil. (Agatharchid. ap. Phot. p. 460, b. 
51, 52 , 72.) ed. Bekker.) Some writers ascribe the latter work 
| 3. One. of the kings of Macedonia during the | to Arrianus of Nicomedeia. A few fragments of 
-time of the anarchy, p.c. 279, (Porp! 1yr. ap. Eh used, | it ave preserved. in Stobaeus, (Belog. Phys. ia 29 
Arm. i. 88, p. 171.) and 30.) 
-A'RRIA. l. The wife of Caecina Paetus.| 4. Of Nicomedeia in Bithynia, was born to- 
When her husband was ordered by the | eee wards the end of the first century after Christ. 
o Claudius to put an end to his life, a. D. 42, and | He was a pupil and friend of e through 
hesitated to do so, Arria stabbed herself, a whose influence he became a zealous and active 
the dagger to her husband, and said, “Paetus, it | admirer of the Stoic philosophy, and more especially 
` does not pain me.” (Plin. Æp. iii. 16; Dion Cass, of the practical part of the system. He first at- 
Ae: 16s “Martial. i. 14; Zonaras, xi. 9.) tracted attention as a philosopher by publishing 
2. The daughter of the preceding, and the wife the lectures (Giarpifal) of his master, This he ~ 
ea 'OR: Thrasea; who was put to death by 2 Nero, A. D. | seems to have done at Athens ; ; and the Athenians 
67.. (Tac. Ann. xvi. 34.) | were so much delighted with them, that they 
3. A Platonic female philosopher (Galen, de | honoured him with their franchise. Arian, as we | 
‘shall see hereafter, had chosen Xenophon as his. 
model in writing, and the Athenians called him. 
the young Xenophon, either from the resemblance 
{of his sty le to that of oeo or more probably 


_ |. dedicated. his lives of the philosophers. ioe o 
Histor Mulier, Doo tian Ce 47. ) 


Co amans 


from the similarity of his connexion with Epicte- 
_ tus, to that which existed between Xenophon and 
(Photius, p. 17, b. ed. Bekker; Suidas, 


Socrates. | 
s. v. “Appiavds.) In A. D. 124, he gained the 
friendship of the emperor Hadrian during his stay 


in Greece, and he received from the emperor’s own. 


hands the broad purple, a distinction which con- 
ferred upon him not only the Roman citizenship, 
but the right to hold any of the great offices of 
state in the Roman empire. From this time Ar- 
rian assumed the praenomen Flavius, In a. D. 
136, he was appointed praefect of Cappadocia, 
which was invaded, the year after, by the Alani 
or Massagetae. He defeated them in a decisive. 
battle, and added to his reputation of a philoso- 
pher that of a brave and skilful general. (Dion 
Cass. Ixix. 15.) Under Antoninus Pius, the suc- 
cessor of Hadrian, Arrian was promoted to the 
consulship, A. D: 146. In his later years he ap- 
pears to have withdrawn from public life, and 
from about a. D. 150, he lived in his native town of 
Nicomedeia, as priest of Demeter and Persephone 
(Phot. p. 73, b.), devoting himself entirely to 
study and the composition of historical works. 
He died at an advanced age in the reien of M. 
Aurelius. Dion Cassius is said to have written a 
life of Arrian shortly after his death, but no part 
of it has come down to us. (Suid. s. v. Ala.) 
Arrian was one of the most active and best 
writers of his time. He seems to have perceived 
from the commencement of his literary career a 
resemblance between his own relation to Epictetus 
and that of Xenophon to Socrates; it was his endea- 
vour for a long time to carry out that resemblance, 


and to be to Epictetus what Xenophon had been 


to Socrates. With this view he published I. the 
philosophical lectures of his master (Atarp:6al 
‘Emseryrov) in eight books (Phot. p. 17, b.), the 
first half of which is still extant. They were 
first printed by Trincavelli, 1535, and afterwards 
together with the Encheiridion of Epictetus and 
Simplicius’s commentary, with a Latin translation, 
by H. Wolf, Basel, 1560. The best editions are 
in Schweighduser’s Epicicteae Philosophiae Monu- 
menia, vol. iii, and in Coraes’ Tldpepya “EAAny, 
Bi6Ac00, vol, vill. 
with Epictetus (COmsAtac "Ereerijrouv), in twelve 
books. (Phot. 7. ¢.) This work is lost with the 
exception of a few fragments preserved in Stobaeus, 
ILL An abstract of the practical philosophy of Epic- 
tetus CEyxerpidioy Emrijrov), which is still ex- 
tant. This celebrated work, which seems to have 
been regarded even in antiquity as a suitable 
manual of practical philosophy, maintained its au- 
thority for many centuries, both with Christians 
and Pagans. About A. D. 550, Simplicius wrote 
a commentary upon it, and two Christian writers, 


Nilus and an anonymous author wrote paraphrases 


of it, adapted for Christians, in the first half of the 
fifth century of ourera. The Encheiridion was first 
published in a Latin translation by Politianus, 
Rome, 1493, and in 1496, by Beroaldus, at Bo- 
jogna, The Greek original, with the commentary 
of Simplicius, appeared first at Venice, 1528, 4to. 


This edition was soon followed by numerous others, 
as the work was gradually regarded and used as a 


school book. The best among the subsequent 
editions are those of Haloander (Nürnberg, 1529, 


8yvo.),  Trincavelli (Venice, 1535, 8yo.), Nao- 
o georgius (Strassburg, 1554, 8vo.), Berkel (Leyden, |. 
1670, Svo.), Schroeder (Frankfurt, 1723, 8yvo.), | 


II. His. familiar conversations | 


ARRIANUS: 381 


| and Heyne (Dresden and Leipzig, 1756 and 1776). - 


The best among the recent editions are those of 
Schweighduser and Coraes, in the collections above 
referred to. In connexion with Epictetus, we 
may also mention, TV. A life of this philosopher by 
Arrian, which is now lost. Although the greater 
part of these philosophical works of Arrian has 
perished, yet the portion still extant, especially the 
diarpiSat, is the best and most perfect system of 
the ethical views of the Stoics, that has come 
down tous. Inthe case of the dserpi€al, Arrian 
is only the editor, and his conscientiousness in pre- 
serving his master’s statements and expressions ‘is. 
so great, that he even retains historical inaccuracies. 
which Epictetus had fallen into, and which Arrian 
himself was well aware of — gee ed. 

Another work in which Arrian likewise follow- 
ed Xenophon as his guide is, V. A treatise on the — 
chase (Kuyyyntinds). It is so closely connected 
with the treatise. of Xenophon on the same sub- 
ject, that not only is its style an imitation of the 
latter’s, but it forms a kind of supplement to Xeno- 
phon’s work, in as much as he treats only of such 
points as he found omitted in Xenophon. It was 
first published with a Latin translation by L. Hol- 
stenius (Paris, 1644, 4to.); it is also contained in- 
Zeune’s Opuscula minora of Xenophon, and in 
Schneider’s edition of Xenophon, vol. vi. The 
most important among the works in which he took 
Xenophon as his model, is a: 

VI. His account of the Asiatic expedition of Alex- 
ander the Great (‘Ioropiat dvaSdoews "AAcidvdpou, — 
or simply “Avd6aots "AAeEdvSpov), in seven books, 
which we possess complete, with the exception of 
a gap inthe 12th chapter of the seventh book, 


which unfortunately exists in all the MSS. This 


great work reminds the reader of Xenophon’s 


Anabasis, not only by its title, but also by the 
The work is not, . 


case and clearness of its style. : 
indeed, equal to the Anabasis in point of composi- 


tion: it does not possess either the thorough equality _ 
and noble simplicity, or the vividness of Xenos ` 
phon; but Arrian is, nevertheless, in this work. o 


one of the most excellent writers of his time, above 


which he is raised by his simplicity and his un- 0. 


biassed judgment. Great as his merits thus are 


as an historian, they are yet surpassed by hisex- 
“His Anabasis is” 


cellences as an historical critic. . 
based upon the most trustworthy historians among 
the contemporaries of Alexander, whose works are 
lost, such as Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, Aristobu-_ 
lus, the son of Aristobulus, which two he chiefly 
followed, Diodotus of Erythrae, Eumenes of Car 
dia, Nearchus of Crete, and Megasthenes ; and his. 
sound judgment as to who deserved credit, justly 
led him to reject the accounts of such authors as- 
Onesicritus, Callisthenes, and others. No one at.. 
all acquainted with this work of Arrian can refuse _ 
his assent to the opinion of Photius (p.73,a.3; 
comp. Lucian, ler, 2), that Arrian was the best- 

among the numerous historians of Alexander. 
The work begins with the death of Philip, — 


and after giving a brief account of the occur- 
‘rences which followed that event, he proceeds in 


the eleventh chapter to relate the history of that 
gigantic expedition, which he continues down to 


| the death of Alexander. One of the great merits 


of the work, independent of those already men- 


tioned, is the clearness and distinctness with — 
which he describes all military movements and- 


operations, the drawing up of the armies for bat 


eee PARI ANUS ofa 8 ee o ARRIANUS, 
tle, and the conduct of battles and sieges. In all 
‘these respects the Anabasis is a masterly produc- 
_ tion, and Arrian shows that he himself possessed a 
_ thorough practical knowledge of military affairs. 
He seldom introduces speeches, but wherever he 
does, he shows a profound knowledge of man ; 
and the speech of Alexander to his rebellious 
soldiers and the reply of Cocnus (v. 25, &c.), 
as well as some other speeches, are masterly speci- 
mens of oratory. Everything, moreover, which is 
` not necessary to make his narrative clear, is care- 
fully avoided, and it is probably owing to this 
-desire to omit everything superfluous in the course 
of his narrative, that we are indebted for his 
separate work, i 
VIL On India (Irdi) or T&`Ivõia), which may 
be regarded as a continuation of the Anabasis, and 
has sometimes been considered as the eighth book 
of it, although Arrian himself speaks of it as a dis- 
tinct work. It is usually printed at the end of 
the Anabasis, and was undoubtedly written imme- 
diately after it. It is a curious fact, that the 
Indica is written in the Ionic dialect, a circum- 
stance which has been accounted for by various 
suppositions, the most probable among which is, 
_ that Arrian in this point imitated Ctesias of Cnidus, 
-whose work on the same subject he wished to sup- 
plant by a more trustworthy and correct account. 
The first part of Arrian’s Indica contains a very 
excellent description of the interior of India, in 
which he took Megasthenes and Eratosthenes as 
his guides. Then follows a most accurate descrip- 
tion of the whole coast from the mouth of the 
Indus. to the Persian gulf, which is based entirely 
-` upon the Tapdraous of Nearchus the Cretan, and 
` the book concludes with proofs, that further south 
~ the earth is uninhabitable, on account of the great 
heat. Of Arrian’s Anabasis and Indica two Latin 
translations, the one by C. Valgulius (without date 
or place), and the other by B. Facius (Pisaur. 1508) 
appeared before the Greek text was printed ; and 
the editio princeps of the original is that by Trin- 
eavelli, Venice, 1535, 8vo. Among the subsequent 
editions we mention only those of Gerbel (Strassb. 
1539, 8vo.), H. Stephens (Paris, 1575, 8vo.), 
Blancard (Amsterd. 1688, 8vo.), J. Gronovius, 
who availed himself of several Augsburg and Ita- 
dian MSS. (Leyden, 1704, fol), K. A. Schmidt, 
with the notes of G. Raphelius (Amsterd, 1757, 8vo.) 
and Schneider, who published the Anabasis and 
Indica separately, the former at Leipzig, 1798, 8vo., 
and the latter at Halle, 1798, 8vo. The best mo- 
dern editions of the Anabasis are those of J. E. 
Ellendt ‘(Regimontii, 1832, 2 vols, 8vo.) and of 
C. W. Krüger. (Berlin, 1835, vol. i which con- 
tains the text and various readings.) | 
_. All the works we have hitherto mentioned seem 
to have been written by Arrian previous to his 
government of Cappadocia. During this whole 
period, he appears to have been unable to get rid 
of the idea that he must imitate some one or an- 
_ other of the more ancient writers of Greece. But 
from this time forward, he shews a more indepen- | discovered in the seventeenth century at Milan: 
. dent spirit, and throws off the shackles under which | it seems to have belonged to the History of the 
he had laboured hitherto. During his government | Alani. It is printed in the collections of Scheffer 
-of Cappadocia, and before the outbreak of the war | and Blancard above referred. to. age a 
. against the Alani, about a. D. 137, he dedicated to | A collection of all the works of Arrian was 
the emperor Hadrian—-VIIT. his description ofa- 
voyage round the coasts of the Euxine (wepiaaAcus 
-mévrov Evgelvov), which had undoubtedly been 
_ made by Arrian himself. ‘Lhe starting-point is | 


‘Cimmerian and Thracian Bosporus, and Byzantium, 
This Periplus has come down to us together with 
two other works of a similar kind, the one a Peri- 
plus of the Erythraean, and the other a Periplus 
of the Euxine and the Palus Maeotis. Both these 
works also bear the name of Arrian, but they be- 


pluses were first printed, with other geographical 


1533, and somewhat better by Stuck, Geneva, 1577. 
They are also contained in the collection of the 


1683 and 1750). . The best editions are in Hud- 
son’s Geographi Minores, vol. i, and in Gail’s and 
Hoffmann’s collections of the minor Geographers. 
It seems to have been about the same time that 
Arrian wrote, 1X. awork on Tactics (Ad-yos Taxrucds 
or réxvn TaKTUCH). What we now possess under 
this name can have been only a section of the 
whole work, as it treats of scarcely anything else 
than the preparatory exercises of the cavalry ; but 
this subject is discussed with great judgment, and 
fully shews the practical knowledge of the author. 
The fragment is printed in Schetter’s collection of 
ancient works on tactics (Upsula, 1664), and bet- 
ter in Blancard’s collection of the minor works of 
Arrian. The greatest literary activity of Arrian 
occurs in the latter period of his life, which he de- 
voted wholly to the composition of historical works. 
Their number was not smaller than their import- 
ance; but all of these later productions are now 
lost, and some of them seem to have fallen into 


was unable to discover the titles. Besides some 
smaller works, such as—X. a Life of Dion (Phot. 
p. 73, b.) XI. a Life of Timoleon (Phot /. ¢.), and 
XII. a Life of Tilliborus, a notorious Asiatic robber 
of the time (Lucian, Alex. 2), we have mention of 
the following great works: XI. A History ofthe 
successors of Alexander the Great (Ta merd Aé- 
avSpov), in ten books, of which an abstract, or 
rather an enumeration of contents, 1s preserved in 
Photius. (Cod. 92.) XIV. A History of the Par- 
thians (Tapua), in 17 books (Phot. p.17,a.), the 
main subject of which was their wars with the 
Romans, especially under Trajan, XV. A History 
of Bithynia (Bibuvixd), in eight books, (Phot. Cod. 
93; comp. p. 17,a.) This work began with the 
mythical age, and carried the history down to the 
time when Bithynia became united with the 
Roman empire, and in it the author mentioned 
several events connected with his own life. From 
a quotation in Eustathius (ad Jom, Zi vill. p.694) 
| who seems to have had the work before him, it is 


dialect. (Comp. Eustath. ag Hom. Il. iv. p: 490, 
v. p. 565, xv. p- 1017.) XVI. A History of the 
Alani (AAavixy or Tà kar’ “AAavous, Phot. p. 17,0), 
A fragment entitled grads kar’ "AAavay, describ- 


which however has no merits at all. (Saint Croix, 
examen erit. des Anciens Historiens d’ Aleaandre le 


| Trapezus, whence he proceeds to Dioscurias, the 


long undoubtedly to a later period. These Peri- 


works of a similar kind, by S. Gelenius, Basel, — 


minor works of Arrian by Blancard (Amsterd. - 


oblivion at an early time; for Photius states, that 
there were several works of Arrian of which he | 


highly probable that it was written in the Ionic | 


ing the plan of the battle against the Alani, was_ 


edited by Borhek, Lemgo, 1792-1811, 3 vols. 8vo., 


Grand, Paris, 1804, p. 88, &e.; Ellendt, De Arri- 
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_ Rim. Rechts-Geschichte, i. § 90.) 


_ Athens with this view. 
o played so much wisdom that he won the affection 


“ARRUNTIUS. 


we : dneorum Librorum Reliquiis, Belar 1836, dio. [ 
P. O. Van der Chys, Commentarius Geographicus in 


Arrianum, Leyden, 1828, 4to.) [LSJ 


ARRIANUS, a Roman furisconsult, of uncer- 


tain date. He probably lived under Trajan, and, 


according to the conjecture of Grotius, is perhaps , 
the same person with the orator Arrianus, who 


corresponded with the younger Pliny. (Plin. Ep. 
He may also pos- 
sibly be ideni] with the Arrianus Severus, prae- 


Jectus aerarii, whose opinion concerning a consti- 


tution Divi Trajani is cited by Aburnus Valens. 
(Dig. 49. tit. 14. s. 42.) He wrote a treatise de 
Laterdietis, of which the second book is quoted 
in the Digest in an extract from Ulpian. (Dig. 
5. tit, 3.8.11.) In that extract, Proculus, who 
lived under Tiberius, is mentioned in such a 
manner, that he might be supposed to have written 


-after Arrianus. There is no direct extract from 


Arrianus in the Digest, though he is several times 
mentioned. (Majansius, vol. i p. 219; Zimmern, 
[J. dete 
A/RRIBAS, ARRYB AS, ARY MBAS, or 
THARRYTAS CAppi6as, ApbuSas, A pbuBas, or 
Oapsiras), a descendant of Achilles, and one of 
the early kings of the Molossians in Epeirus. 
‘When he came to the possession of the throne, he 
was yet very young, and being the last surviving 
member of the royal family, his education was 
conducted with great care, and he was sent to 
On his return he dis- 


and admiration of his people. He framed for 
them a code of laws, and established a regular con- 


o stitution, with a senate and annual magistrates. 


The accounts of this king cannot, of course, be re- 
ceived as historical, and be must be looked upon 
as one of the mythical ancestors of the royal house 
of the Molossians, to whom they ascribed the 


foundation of their political institutions. (Justin, 
xvii. 3; Plut. Pyrrh. l; Paus. i. 11. § 1.) The 


grandfather of Pyrrhus also bore ihe name of 
Arymbas. (Diod. xvi. 72.) [L. 5.] 
ARRIUS APER., [APER.] 
A’RRIUS MENANDER. [MENANDER] 
A/RRIUS VARUS. [Varus.] 
ARRIUS. 1. Q. ARRIUS, praetor, B.C. 72, 


defeated Crixus, the leader of the runaway slaves, | 


and killed 20,000 of his men, but was afterwards 


conquered by Spartacus. (Liv. Epit. 96.) In B. c. 


71, Arrius was to have succeeded Verres as pro- 
praetor in Sicily (Cie. Ferr. ii. 15, iv. 20; Pseudo- 
Ascon: in Cie. Div. p. 101, ed. Orelli), but died on his 
way to Sicily. (Schol. Gronov. in: Cie. Div. p. 383, 
ed. Orelli.) Cicero (Brut. 69) says, that Arrius was 
of low birth, and without learning or talent, but 
n to honour by his assiduity. 

. Q. ARRIUS, a son of the preceding, was an 


e candidate for the consulship, B. c. 59, 


(Cic. ad Att. ii. 5, 7.) He was an intimate friend 
of Cicero (in Vatin, 12, pro Mil. 17); but Cicero 
during his exile complains bitterly of. the conduct 


of Arrius. (Ad Qu. fr. i3.) l 
8. C. Arrivs, a neighbour of Cicero at Fomiiae, 
who honoured Cicero with more of his company. 
_ than was convenient to him, B.C. 59. (Cic. ad Ait | 
>ii Id; 15.) k 
“ARRU 'NTIUS, a Ae at ‘Rome, wha. 


lived probably about the beginning or middle of 
the first century after Christ, and is mentioned by 


Sank (A. NU xxix > as having Bae by 2. 


(about 19533. 
| notion of the fortunes made by physicians at Rome 
about the beginning of the empire. [W. A. G.J] 


| ARSACES. isa. 
specie the annual income of 250, 000. centers 
2s, 6d.). This may give us some 


ARRU'NTIUS. 1. ARRUNTIUS, proscribed | 
by. the triumvirs, and killed, B. c. 43. His son 
escaped, but perished at sea, and his wife killed 


herself by voluntary starvation, when she heard of 


the: death of her son. _ (Appian, B. Ce ive 21): 
. ARRUNTIUS, was also proscribed by the 


‘triumvits in B, C. 43, but escaped to Pompey, and 


was restored to the state together with Pompey. 
(Appian, B. C.iv.46; Vell. Pat. ii. 77.) This is 
probably the same Arruntius who commanded the 


left wing of the fleet of Octavianus at the battle of 


Actium, Bec. 81. (Vell. Pat. ii 85; comp. Plute . 
Ant. 66.) 


B. Cc. 22 (Dion Cass. liv. 1), who appears to be the © 


same person as the one mentioned above, and may ` 
perhaps also be the same as the L. Arruntius, the 
friend of Trebatius, whom Cicero mentions: (ad 


Fam, vii. 18) in B. 6. 58. 

3. L. ARRUNTIUS, son of the a consul 
A. D. 6. Augustus was said to have declared in his. 
last illness, that Arruntius was not unworthy of the 
empire, and would have boldness enough to seize it, | 
if an opportunity presented. This, as well as his 
riches, talents, and reputation, rendered him an ob- 
ject of suspicion to Tiberius. In A.D. 15, when the | 
Tiber had flooded a great part of the city, he was 
appointed to take measures to restrain it within 
its bed, and he consulted the senate on the sub- 
ject. ‘The province of Spain had been assigned to 
him, but Tiberius, through jealousy, kept him at 
Rome ten years after his appointment, and obliged 
him to govern the province by his legates. He. 
was accused on one occasion by Aruseius and San- 
quinius, but was acquitted, and his accusers pun- 
ished. He was subsequently charged in A. D. 37, _ 
as an accomplice in the crimes of Albucilla; and 
though his friends wished him to delay his death, 
as Tiberius was in his last illness, and could: not , 
recover, he refused to listen to their advice, as he- 


knew the wickedness of Caligula, who would suc- >- 


ceeed to the empire, and accordingly put himself fone 
death by opening his veins. (Tac. Ann. i 8518, 
TO, T9, vL 3 als fist. i, 65, Ann. vis 5, 1 Al, 48; a Di 
Dion Cass. lv. 25, lviii. 27.) ae 
It was either this Arruntius or his. father, i in 
all probability, who wrote a history of the first 
Punic war, in which he imitated the sty! le of Sal- 
lust. (Benec. Epist. 114.) : 
ARRU’NTIUS CELSUS. Tring Ta 
ARRU'’NTIUS STELLA. [STELLA] oo | 
ARSA‘CES (Apodxns), the name of the founder — 
of the Parthian empire, which was also borne by 
all his successors, who were hence: called: the Ar- 
sacidae. Pott (Etymologische Forschungen, ti. De 
172) supposes that it signifies the “ Shah or King 
of the Arii ;” but it occurs as a Persian name long 


before the time of the Parthian kings. “Aeschylus i 


(Pers. 957) speaks of an Arsaces, who perished i in 
the expedition of Xerxes against Greece ;° and 


Ctesias (Pers. ce. 49, 53, 57, ‘ed. Lion) says, that | 


Arsaces was the original., name- of Artaxer xes 


Mnemon, ete Bl a) 
- ARSACES i is arily rened by the 


: ancient writers as a Scythian, a Bactrian, or a `o- 
Parthian. (Strab. xi. p. 515; Arian, ap. Phot. aa 
“Cod. 58; p 17; ed. Bekker; Herodian, vi, 2350 
Moses. Chor. i i 7) Justin. reste 4) ‘says, that. he os 


ae 


There was a L. Arruntius, consul in. 


o 8E cone “ARSACES, . a 
was of umeertain origin. He seems however to 
-have been of the Scythian race, and to have come 
from the neighbourhood of the Ochus, as Strabo 
says (L ¢.), that he was accompanied in his under- 
taking by the Parni Daae, who had migrated from 
the great race of the Scythian Daae, dwelling 
above the Palus. Maeotis, and who had settled 
near the Ochus. But from whatever country the 
Parthians may have come, they are represented 
_ by almost all ancient writers as Scythians. (Curt. 
vi. 2; Justin, xli. 1; Plut. Crass. 24; Isidor. 
Orig. ix. 2.) Arsaces, ‘who was a man of approved 
_ valour, and was accustomed to live by robbery and 
_. plunder, invaded Parthia with his band of robbers, 
- defeated Andragoras, the governor of the country, 
and obtained the royal power. This is the account 
given by Justin (l ¢.), which is in itself natural 
and probable, but different from the common one 
which is taken from Arrian. According to Arrian 
(ap. Phot. Cod. 58), there were two brothers, Ar- 
saces and Tiridates, the descendants of Arsaces, 
the son of Phriapitus. Pherecles, the satrap of 
Parthia in the reign of Antiochus II., sues to 
violate Tiridates, “put was slain by him and his 
brother Arsaces, who induced the Parthians in 
consequence to revolt from the Syrians. The ac- 
count of Arrian in Syncellus (p. 284) is again 
different from the preceding one preserved by 
Photius; but it is impossible to determine which 
has given us the account of Arrian most faithfully. 
According to Syncellus, Arrian stated that the 
two brothers Arsaces and Tiridates, who were 
_ descended from Artaxerxes, the king of the Per- 
> > sians; were satraps of Bactria at the same time as 
the Macedonian Agathocles governed Persia (by 
_ which be means Parthia) as Eparch. Agathocles 
had an unnatural passion for Tiridates, “and was 
‘slain by the two brothers. Arsaces then became 
king, reigned two years, and was succeeded by his 
brother Tiridates, who reigned 37 years, 

The time, at which the revolt of Arsaces took 
place, i is also. uncertain. Appian (Syr. 65) places 
it at the death of Antiochus TI., and others in the 

reign of his’ successor, Seleucus Callinicus. Ac- 
cording to the statement of Arrian quoted above, 
the revolt commenced in the reign of Antiochus IT., 
which is in accordance with the date given by Eu- 
sebius, who fixes it at B. c. 250, and which is also 
supported by other authorities. (Clinton, F. H. 
vol. iii, sub anno 250.) Justin (xli. 4, 5), who 
-is followed in the main by Ammianus Marcellinus 
(xxiii. 6), ascribes to Arsaces I. many events, 
which probably belong to his successor. Accord- 
ing to his account ‘Arsaces first conquered Hyrcania, 
and then prepared to make war upon the Bactrian 
and Syrian kings. He concluded, however, a 
peace with Theodotus, king of Bactria, and defeat | 
ed Seleucus Callinicus, the successor of Antiochus 
IT. in a great battle, the anniversary of which was 
ever after observed by the Parthians, as the com- 
mencement of their liberty. According to Posi- 
—donius (ap. Athen. iv. p. 158, a.), Seleucus was 


‘made against the Parthians, and detained in cap-. 
tivity by: Arsaces for many years. After these 
events Arsaces devoted himself to the internal 


` Dara, on the a Zapaortenon, and died ina 
mature old z age. This account is directly opposed. 


(ep. Sere} e), Pecore to which Arsaces was 


a taken prisoner in a second expedition which he 


; organization ‘of his. kingdom, built a city, called. 


to the one. ret by Arrian, already referred to 


= 


CARS: ACES 5 


killed after a, reign of two years and was sticeseded 
by his brother. Arrian has evidently confounded 
Arsaces I. and II., when he says that the former | 
was succeeded by his son. This statement we 
must refer to Arsaces IL 

Arsaces II, TIRIDATES, reigned, as we 
have already seen, 37 years, and is probabl y the» 
king who defeated Seleucus. 

| ARSACES Ill, Anrasanus I., the son of 
the preceding, had to resist Antiochus ITI. (the 
Great), who invaded his dominions about B: c. 
212. Antiochus at first met with some success, 

but was unable to subdue his country, and at 
length made peace with him, and recognized him 
as ‘king. (Polyb. x. 27—31; Justin, xli. 5.) 
The reverse of the annexed coin represents a Par- 


thian seated, and bears the inscription BASTIAENS 
 METAAOTY APSAKOT, = 

Arsaces IV., Prraparrus, son of the pre- 
ceding, reigned 15 years, and left three sons, 
Phraates Mithridates, and Artabanus. (Justin, 
xii. 5, xlii 2.) ; 
Arsaces V., PHRAATES I., subdued the Mardi, 
and, though he had many sons, left the ] ee 
to his brother Mithridates. - (Justin. xli. 5.) The 
reverse of the annexed coin has the inscription 
BASIAEQS BASIAEQN METAAOY eek oe 
ENISANOYZS, 


miba with more probability, assigns this coin to 

Arsaces VIL, who may have taken the title of 
“ king of kings,” on account of his numerous vio- 

tories. 

Arsaces VI., Mrrarinatzs I, son of Ar- 

saces IV., whom Orosius (v. 4) rightly calls the 

sixth from Arsaces IL, a man of distinguished 

bravery, greatly extended the Parthian empire. 
He conquered Rueratides, the king of Bactria, and 
deprived him of many of his provinces. He is said 
even to have penetrated into India and to have sub- 
dued all the people between the n and the 

Indus. He conquered the Medes and Elymacans, 
who had revolted from the Syrians, and his em- 
pire extended at least from the Hindu Caucasus to 
the. Euphrates. Demetrius Nicator, king of Syria, 
marched against Mithridates; he was at first suc- 
cessful, but was afterwards taken prisoner In B. Ce 
188.. Mithridates, however, treated him with re- 


E. The number of coins, belonging to the Arsa-. 
didaa i is very large, but it is. impossible to deter- 
mine with certainty to which individual each 
belongs. A few are given as specimens, and are. 
placed under the kings to which they are- assigned 
in the eee of the British Museum. 


- spect, and gave him his daughter Rhodogune in 
marriage; but the marriage appears not to have 
been solemnized till the accession of his son Phraa- 


tes IT. Mithridates died during the captivity of 


Demetrius, between B. c 188 and 130, He is 
_ described as a just and upright prince, who did 
-not give way to pride and luxury... He introduced. 


. among his people the best laws and usages, which | 


-he found among the nations he had conquered, 
(Justin, xli. 6; Oros. v. 4; Strab. xi, pp. 516, 
517, 524, &e: Appian, Syr. 67; Justin, xxxvi. 
l, xxxviii. 9; Joseph. Ant. xiii, 9; 1 Maccab. c. 
14; Diod. Exe. p. 597, ed. Wess.) The reverse 
of the annexed coin has the inscription BASIAEQS 
MEFAAOY APSAKOY PIAEAAHNOS, 


Arsaces VIL, Puraatses IL, the son of 
the preceding, was attacked by Antiochus VII. 
(Sidetes), who defeated Phraates in three great bat- 

tles, but was at length conquered by him, and lost 
. his life in battle, B. c. 128. [See p.199,a.] Phraa- 
tes soon met with the same fate. The Scythians, 
© who had been invited by Antiochus to assist him 
against Phraates, did not arrive till after the fall of 
the former; but in the battle which followed, the 
_ Greeks whom Phraates had taken in the war 
against Antiochus, and whom he now kept in his 
service, deserted from him, and revenged the ill- 
treatment they had suffered, by the death of Phraa- 
tes and the destruction of his army. (Justin, 
xxxviii. 10, xlii, 1.) The reverse of the annexed 
coin has the inscription BASIAEQS METAAOYT 
APZAKOY @EOMATOPOS NIKATOPOS, 
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Arsaces VIIL., Arrasanus IL, the youngest 


brother of Arsaces VI., and the youngest son- 


of Arsaces IV., and consequently. the uncle of 
the preceding, fell in battle against the Thogarii or 
Tochari, apparently after a short reign. (Justin, 

Arsaces IX., Mrrurinares IL, the son of 
the preceding, proseeuted many wars with success, 
. and added many nations to the Parthian empire, 
whence he obtained the surname of Great. He 


_ defeated the Scythians in several battles, and also. 
„carried on war against Artavasdes, king of Armenia. 
. It was in his reign that the Romans first had any | 

official communication with Parthia. Mithridates 


(Justin, xlii 25 Plut. Sulla, 5.) Justin (xlii. 


has confounded this king with Mithridates IIL, 
i e. Arsaces XIII. ` ASEE ee ee ee 
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Arsaces X., Mnascrres? The successor of 
Arsaces IX, is not known. Vaillant conjectures 


that it was the Mnascires mentioned by Lucian — 
-(Maerob. 16), who lived to the age of ninety-six; 
but this is quite uncertain. | pe 


-Arsaces XI., SANATROCES, as he is called 
on coins, Phlegon calls him Sinatruces; Appian, 


‘Sintricus; and Lucian, Sinatrocles. He had lived 


as an exile among the Scythian people called ~ 
Sacauraces, and was placed by them upon the 
throne of Parthia, when he was already eighty — 
years of age. He reigned seven years, and died 


while Lucullus was engaged. in the war against = 
Tigranes, about B, c. 70. (Lucian, Macrob. 15; 


Phlegon, ap. Phot. Cod. 97, p. 84, ed. Bekkers 
Appian, Mihm 104.) S000 A A ea 

Arsaces XIIL, Puraatses IIL, surnamed — 
®eds (Phlegon, Z c.), the son of the preceding. | 
Mithridates of Pontus and Tigranes applied to: 
Phraates for assistance iù their war against the 
Romans, although Phraates was at enmity with 


Tigranes, because he had deprived the Parthian © = 


empire of Nisibis and part of Mesopotamia. Among. 

the fragments of Sallust (Hist. lib. iv.) we have a | 
letter purporting to be written by Mithridates to . 
Phraates on this occasion. ~ Lucullus, as soon as he 
heard of this embassy, also sent one to Phraates,. 


who dismissed both with fair promises, but accord- 


ing to Dion Cassius, concluded an alliance with the 
Romans. He did not however send any assistance 


to the Romans, and eventually remained neutral. — 


(Memnon, ap. Phot. Cod. 224, p. 239, ed. Bekker; 


Dion Cass. xxxv. 1,3, comp. 6; Appian, Mithr. 87; 


Plut. Luculli. 80.). When Pompey succeeded Lu- 
cullus in the command, B. c. 66, he renewed the 
alliance with Phraates, to whose court meantime 
the youngest son of Tigranes, also called Tigranes, 
had fled after the murder of his two brothers by __ 
their father. Phraates gave the young Tigranes his 
daughter in marriage, and was induced by his son- 
in-law to invade Armenia, 


fled to his grandfather Mithridates, and afterwards . . 


to Pompey, when he found the former was unable 9 < 
to assist him. The young Tigranes conducted. 0. 
‘Pompey against his father, who surrendered on his 
approach. Pompey then attempted to reconcile. , 
| the father and the son, and promised the latter the =~ 


sovereignty of Sophanene; but as he shortly after 
offended Pompey, he was thrown into chains, and 


reserved for his triumph. When Phraates heard < 


of this, he sent to the Roman general to demand — 


| the young man as his son-in-law, and to propose 
that the Euphrates should be the boundary between ` 


the Roman and Parthian dominions. But Pompey 


merely replied, that. Tigranes was nearer to his 


father than his father-in-law, and that he would > 
determine the boundary in accordance with what- 


was just. (Dion Cass. xxxvi. 28, 34—36 ; Pluto 0 7 
.Pomp.:33; Appian, Syr. 104, 105.) Matters now © 0 
; began to assume a threatening aspect between = 
gent an ambassador, Orobazus, to Sulla, who had | Phraates and Pompey, who had deeply injured the 000 
‘come into Asia B. c. 92, in order to restore Ariobar- | former by refusing to give him his usual title of = 
zanes I. to Cappadocia, and requested alliance with- 
the Romans, which scems to have been granted. 


“king of kings.” But although Phraates marched = o 
| into Armenia, and sent ambassadors to Pompey to. 


br 


ing many charges against him, and Tigranes, the 


He advanced as faras © 
Artaxata, and then returned to Parthia, leaving 
his son-in-law to besiege the city. As soon ashe 
had left Armenia, Tigranes attacked his son and 
defeated him in battle. The young Tigranes them. 


not assigned him this duty, and that Mithridates 


wag still in arms. (Dion Cass. xxxvii. 6, 7; Plut. 


Pomp. 38, 89.) Phraates was murdered soon 
afterwards by his two sons, Mithridates and 
Orodes. (Dion Cass. xxxix. 56.) 


„Arsaces XIIL, Mrruripares II., the son 


of the preceding, succeeded his father apparent- 
ly during the Armenian war. On his return 
_ from Armenia, Mithridates was expelled from the 
_. throne, on account of his cruelty, by the Parthian 
< senate, as it is called, and was succeeded by his 
brother Orodes.. Orodes appears to have given 
Media to Mithridates, but to have taken it from 
him again; whereupon Mithridates applied to the 

`. Roman general, Gabinius, in Syria, B. c. 55, who 
promised to restore him to Parthia, but soon after 
relinquished his design in consequence of having 
received a great sum from Ptolemy to place him 
upon the throne of Egypt. Mithridates, however, 
seems to have raised some troops; for he subse- 
_ quently obtained possession of Babylon, where, 
after sustaining a long siege, he surrendered him- 
self to his brother, and was immediately put to 
death by his orders. (Justin, xlii. 4; Dion Cass, 
xxxix. 56; Appian, Syr.51; Joseph. B.J. i. 8. § 7.) 
 Arsaces XIV., Oropzs I., the brother of the 
preceding, was the Parthian king, whose general 
-` Surenas defeated Crassus and the Romans, in B. ©. 


BB. ‘[Crassus.] The death of Crassus and the 


_ destruction of the Roman army. spread universal 


alarm through the eastern provinces of the Roman 
"empire... Orodes, becoming jealous of Surenas, put 
_.. him to death, and gave the command of the army 

to his son Pacorus, who was then still a youth. 


The Parthians, after obtaining possession of all the 
~ country east of the Euphrates, entered Syria, in 
Bc. 51, with a small force, but were driven back 


- by Cassius. In the following year (B. c. 50) they 


again crossed the Euphrates with a much larger 
army, which was placed nominally under the com- 


mand of Pacorus, but in reality under that of 


Osaces, an experienced general. They advanced 
as far as Antioch, but unable to take this city 
`. marched against Antigoneia, near which they were 
defeated by Cassius. Osaces was killed in the 


battle, and Pacorus thereupon withdrew from Syria. 


(Dion Cass. xl. 28, 29 ; Cic. ad Ad. v. 18, 21, ad 
fam. xv. 1.) Bibulus, who succeeded Cassius in 
the command in the same year, induced Ornoda- 
pantes, one of the Parthian satraps, to revolt from 
: Orodes, and proclaim Pacorus king (Dion Cass, xl. 
30), in consequence of which Pacorus became sus- 
< -pected by his father and was recalled from the 
army. (Justin, xlii. 4.) Justin (} c) seems to 
have made a mistake in stating that Pacorus was 


-recalled before the defeat of the Parthians by Cas- | 
-i sius. On the breaking out of the war between 
-< Caesar and Pompey, the latter applied to Orodes |. 
for assistance, which he promised on condition of | 
the cession of Syria; but as this was refused by 

Pompey, the Parthian king did not send him any 
troops, though he appears to have been in favour 
of his party rather than of Caesar's. (Dion Cass. 
~ RL 555 Justin, & ¢.). Caesar had intended to in- 

«vade Parthia in the year in which he was assassi-. 
nated, B. c.44 yand in the civil war which followed, 
Brutus and Cassius. sent Labienus, the son of 


- Armenian king, implored Pompey’s assistance, the | Caesar’s general, T. Labienus, to Orodes to solicit 
< Roman general judged it more prudent not to enter | 
Into war with the Parthians, alleging as reasons 
` for declining to do so, that the Roman people had 
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his assistance. This was promised ; but the battle 


of Philippi was fought, and Brutus and Cassius 


fell (B. c. 42), before Labienus could join them. 
The latter now remained in Parthia. Meantime 
Antony had obtained the East in the partition of 


the Roman world, and consequently the conduct 


of the Parthian war; but instead of making any 
preparations against the Parthians, he retired to 
Egypt with Cleopatra. Labienus advised the 
Parthian monarch to seize the opportunity to in- 
vade Syria, and Orodes accordingly placed a great 
army under the command of Labienus and Pacorus. 
They crossed the Euphrates in B. c. 40, overran 
Syria, and defeated Saxa, Antony’s quaestor. 
Labienus penetrated into Cilicia, where he took 


‘Saxa prisoner and put him to death ; and while he 
‘was engaged with a portion of the army in sub- 
‘duing Asia Minor, Pacorus was prosecuting con- 


quests with the other part in Syria, Phoenicia, and 
Palestine. These successes at length roused An- 
tony from his inactivity. He sent against the 
Parthians Ventidius, the ablest of his legates, who 
soon changed the face of affairs, He defeated 
Labienus at Mount Taurus in B. c. 39, and put 
him to death when he fell into his hands shortly 
after the battle. By this victory he recovered 
Cilicia ; and by the defeat shortly afterwards of 
Pharnapates, one of the Parthian generals, he also 
regained Syria. (Dion Cass. xlviii, 24—41; Vell. 
Pat. ii. 78; Liv. Epit. 127; Flor. iv. 93 Plut- 
lowing year, B. C. 38, Pacorts.cain invaded Syria 
with a still larger army, but was completely de- 


feated in the district called Cyrrhestice. Pacorus 
himself fell in the battle, which was fought on the 


9th of June, the very day on which Crassus had 
fallen, fifteen years before. (Dion Cass. xlix. 19, 
20; Plut. Anion, c. 34; Liv. Epit. 128; Oros. vi. 


18; Justin, Z} e), This defeat was a severe blow 


to the Parthian monarchy, and was deeply felt by 
the aged king, Orodes. For many days he refused 
to take food, and did not utter a word; and when 
at length he spoke, he did nothing but call 


upon the name of his dear son Pacorus. Weighed — 


down by grief and age, he shortly after surren- 


dered the crown to his son, Phraates, during his 


life-time. (Justin, 4 e.; Dion Cass. xlix. 23.) The 


inscription on the annexed coin is BASIAEQS — 


BASIAEON APZAKO(Y) EYEPFET(OT) ENI- 
PANOTS SIAEAAHNO(3), car 


are ji É duuni 
aae ti 


a’ 
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 Arssaces XV., PaRraares IV., who is de- 
scribed as the most wicked of the sons of Orodes, © 

commenced his reign by murdering his father, his 
thirty brothers, and his own son, who was grown 
up, that there might be none of the royal family 
whom the Parthians could place upon the throne 
in hix stead. In consequence of his cruelty many — 

| of the Parthian nobles’ fled to Antony (B. c, 87) 


_ ARSACES. 


Fe send among i reat Monaeses, who was one of the |t 


‘most distinguished men in Parthia. At the insti- 


=> gation of Monaeses, Antony resolved to invade 


Parthia, and promised Monaeses the kingdom. 


 Phraates, alarmed at this, induced Monaeses to 


return to him; but Antony notwithstanding per- 
severed in his intention of invading Parthia. It 
was not, however, till late in the year (B. o. 36) 
that he commenced his march, as he was unable to 
tear himself away from Cleopatra, The expedition 
was a perfect failure; he was deceived by the 
Armenian king, Artavasies, and was induced by 
him to invade Media, where he laid siege to 
| Praaspi or Praata. His legate, Statianus, mean- 
time was cut off with 10,000 Romans; and An- 
tony, finding that he was unable to take the town, 
was at length obliged to raise the siege and retire. 
from the country. In his retreat through Media 
and Armenia he lost a great number of men, and 
with great difficulty reached the Araxes with a 
part of his troops. (Dion Cass. xlix. 23—31; Plut. 
Ant. cc. 37—51; Strab. xi. p. 523, 5 Liy. 
7 Epit. 130.) 


The breaking out of the civil war soon after-- 


wards between Antony and Octavianus compelled 
the former to give up his intention of again in- 
vading Parthia, He formed, however, an “alliance 
with the king of Media against the Parthians, 
-aud gave to the former part of Armenia which 
had been recently conquered. But as soon as 
Antony had withdrawn his troops in order to 
oppose Octavianus, the Parthian king overran both 
Media and Armenia, and placed upon the Arme- 
nian throne Artaxias, the son of Artavasdes, whom 
Antony had deposed. (Dion Cass. xlix. 44.) Mean- 
_ time the cruelties of Phraates had produced 
 arebellion against him. He was driven out of the 
- country, and Tiridates proclaimed king in his 
stead. Phraates, however, was soon restored by 
the Scythians, and Tiridates fled to Augustus, car- 
rying with him the youngest son of Phraates. 
Hereupon Phraates sent an embassy to Rome to 
demand the restoration of his son and Tiridates. 
Augustus, however, refused to surrender the 
latter; but he sent back his son to Phraates, on 
condition of his surrendering the Roman standards 
and prisoners taken in the war with Crassus and 
Antony. They were not, however, given up till 


three years afterwards (B. c. 20), when the visit of 


Augustus to the east appears to have alarmed the 
| Parthian king. Their restoration caused universal 
joy at Rome, and was celebrated not only by the 
poets, but by festivals, the erection of a tri- 
umphal arch and temple, and other monuments. 
Coins also were struck to commemorate the event, 
on one of which we find the inscription SIGNIS 
RECEPTIS. (Dion. Cass. li. 18, lin. 33, liv. & ; 
Justin, xlii, 5; Suet. dag. 21; 
o 56, Carm. iv. “TB. 6; Ovid, Trist, ii. 1. 228, Fast. 
"a wi 467, Ar, Am. 1.179, &e. ; Propert. di. 10, ii. 
4, iii. 5. 49, iv. 6.79; Eckhel, vi. pp. 94—97. ) 


Phraates also sent to Augustus as hostages his 
four sons, with their’ wives and children, who were |. 
According to some accounts he 
delivered them up to Augustus, not throngs, fear. 
of the Roman power, but lest the Partl zians should | 


carried to Rome. 


appoint ¢ any of them king in his stead, or accord- 
“ing to others, through the influence of his Italian 


Wife, Themnusa, by whom he had a fifth son, 
Ppa (Tac. Ann. ii. l; J oseph, - Ant. xviii 
148. ) In Ae D2 2y. Phraates . ie 


2 $4; Strab. xvi. p 


Hor. Epist i 18.) 
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He was shortly afterwards poisoned by his wife 


-Thermmsa, and his son Phraataces. (Joseph. dc.) 
‘The coin given under Arsaces XIV. is assigned by 


most modern writers to this king, : 

Arsaces XVI, Puraaraces, reigned only 
a short time, as the murder of his father and the 
report that he committed incest with his mother 
made him hated by his subjects, who rose in res 


bellion against him and expelled him from the 
throne, The Parthian nobles then elected as king’: 
Orodes, who was of the family of the Arsacidae. ae 


(Joseph, l c.) 

. ARSACES XVII., _OropES u 
only a short time, as he was killed by the Par- 
thians on account of his cruelty. Upon his death 
the Parthians applied to the Romans for Vonones, 


one of the sons of Phraates IV., who was accord- a 


ingly J to them. (J oseph. le; Tac. Ann. 
i. 1—4 

Arsaces XVIII., VONONES E he son of , 
Phraates IV., was not more liked by his subjects - 
than his two immediate predecessors. His long 
residence at Rome had rendered him more a Ro- 
man than a Parthian, and his foreign habits and — 
manners produced general dislike among his sub- 
jects. 


Arsacidae, to take possession of the kingdom. — 


Artabanus was at first defeated, but afterwards =” 


drove Vonones out of Parthia, who then took — 
refuge in Armenia, of which he was chosen king. 

But, threatened by Artabanus, he soon fled into’ 
Syria, in which province the Roman. governor, | 
Creticus Silanus, allowed him to reside with the . 
title of king. 


19) Vonones attempted. to escape from’ Pompeio- : 


polis, intending to fly inte. Scythia ; but he was. 
overtaken on the banks of the river Pyramus, ando re 
shortly after put to death. According to Sueto- = 
nius, he was put to death by order of ‘Tiberius OM ee 
account of his great wealth. (Joseph. i «3 Tac. On e 


nn. ti. 1—4, 56, 58, 68; Suet. Tiber. c.49.). 


ARSACES XIX,  ÅRTABANUS TIL, obtained — a 


the Parthian kingdom on the expulsion of Vonones > 
in a. D. 16. The possession of Armenia was the _ 

great cause of contention between him and the _ 
Romans; but during the life-time of Germanicus, A 
Artabanus did not attempt to seize the country. 
Germanicus, on his arrival in Armenia in a. D, 18, 


recognized as king Zenon, the son of Polemon, a 
whom the Armenians wished to have as their = o7 
ruler, and who reigned under the name of Artaxias 000e 


TII. ; and about the same time, Artabanus sent an 


embassy to Germanicus to renew the alliance with ee 


ka Romans. (Tac. Ann. ii. 56, 58.) 


-After the death: of Germanicus, kaeban be. a 
| gan to treat the Romans with contempt, placed 
| Arsaces, one of his sons, over Armenia, and sente ooi 
an embassy into Syria to demand the treasures <> 
which Vonones had carried with him out of Par- = >- 
thie, He also. ‘oppressed his subjects, till at length oe 


: took possession of Armenia, and expelled Artavass 
des, who had been appointed king by Augustus, 


but was compelled soon after to give it up again. 
(Dion Cass. ly. 11; Vell. ii. 101; Tac. Ann, ii. 4.) 


Hats ened. t 


They ther efore invited Artabanus, king of — o 
Media, who also belonged to the family of the — 


(a. D. 16.) Two years afterwards 0 
he was removed by Germanicus to Pompeiopolisin = 
Cilicia, partly at the request of Artabanus, who > 

begged that he might not be allowed to reside În © o= 
Syria, and partly “because Germanicus wished to oo 0 
put an affront-upon Piso, with whom Vonones  - 
was very intimate. In the following year (A.D. 


BBB CARBAGHB TT go 
two of the chief men among the Parthians, Sin- 
~~ naces, and the eunuch, Abdus, despatched an 
embassy to Tiberius in A. D. 85, to beg him to 
send to Parthia Phraates, one of the sons of 


‘Phraates IV. Tiberius willingly complied with the 


request; but Phraates upon arriving. in Syria was 
carried. off by a disease, which was brought on by 
his disusing the Roman mode of living, to which 
he had been accustomed for so many years, and 
adopting the Parthian habits. As soon as Tiberius 
heard of his death, he set up Tiridates, another of 
- the Arsacidie, asa claimant to the Parthian throne, 
“and induced Mithridates and his brother Pharas- 
_manes, Iberian princes, to invade Armenia. The 
Iberians accordingly entered Armenia, and after 
bribing the servants of Arsaces, the son of Arta- 
banus, to put him to death, they subdued the 
country. Orodes, another son of Artabanus, was 
sent against them, but was entirely defeated by 
Pharasmanes; and soon afterwards Artabanus was 
obliged fo leave his kingdom, and to fy for refuge 
to the Hyrcanians and Carmanians. Hereupon 
Vitellius, the governor of Syria, crossed. the 
Euphrates, and placed Tiridates on the throne. 
In the following year (A. D., 36) some of the Par- 
thian nobles, jealous of the power of Abdageses, 
the chief minister of Tiridates, recalled Artabanus, 
who in his tum compelled Tiridates to fly into 
Syria. (Tac. Ann. vi. 31—37, 41—44; Dion 
Cass, lviii. 26 ; Joseph. Ani, xviii. 5. § 4.) When 
-o Tiberius received news of these events, he com- 
-= manded Vitellius to conclude a peace with Arta- 
banus (Joseph, And, xviii. 5. § 5), although 


< Artabanus, according to Suetonius (Tier. c. 66), 
-o> sent a letter to Tiberius upbraiding him with his 
=- @rimes, and advising him to satisfy the hatred of- 
his citizens by a voluntary death. After the death 

of Tiberius, Artabanus sought to extend his king- 


dom ; he seized Armenia, ‘and meditated an attack 


` upon Syria, but alarmed by the activity of Vitel- 


_ ius, who advanced to the Euphrates to meet him, 
che concluded peace with the Romans, and sacri- 
ficed to the images of Augustus and Caligula. 


(Dion Cass. lix. 27; Suet. Vitel. 2, Calig. 14, 


with Ernesti’s Excursus.) | 
- Subsequently, Artabanus was again expelled 


_ from his kingdom by the Parthian nobles, but was 


restored by the mediation of Izates, king of Adia- 
bene, who was allowed in. consequence to wear his 
_ tiara upright, and to sleep upon a golden bed, 
- which were privileges peculiar to the kings of Par- 
thia. Soon afterwards, Artabanus died, and left 


the kingdom to his son Bardanes. Bardanes made 
war upon Izates, to whom his family was so deeply 


indebted, merely because ‘he refused to assist him 
in making war upon the Romans; but when the 
Parthians perceived the intentions of Bardanes, 
they put him to death, and gave the kingdom to 
his brother, Gotarzes. This is the account given 


- by Josephus (Ant. xx. 3) of the reigns of Bardanes 


and Gotarzes, and differs from that of Tacitus, 
“which is briefly as follows. Ee gas ee 


. Arsaces XX., Goranzus, succeeded his fa- 


ther, Artabanus IIT.; but in consequence of his 


_. eruelty, the Parthians invited his brother Bardanes 
to the throne, A civil war ensued between the 
_ two brothers, which terminated by Gotarzes re- 
_ signing the crown to Bardanes, and retiring into 
oy Hyrcania: (Tae, dan. xt, 8,9.) 0 o 
. ARsAces XXL, Barpanus, the brother of 
oe the preceding, attempted to recover Armenia, but. 
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“was deterred from his design by Vibius Marsus, 


the governor of Syria. He defeated his brother — 
Gotarzes, who had repented of his resignation, 


and attempted to recover the throne; but his | 
successes led him to treat his subjects with haugh- 
| tiness, who accordingly put him to death while he 


was hunting, a.p.47. His death occasioned fresh — 
disputes for the crown, which was finally obtained- 


‘by Gotarzes; but as he also governed with cruelty, 


the Parthians secretly applied to the emperor 
Claudius, to beg him to send them from Rome 
Meherdates, the grandson of Phraates IV. Clau- 
dius complied with their request, and commanded 
the governor of Syria to assist Meherdates. Through 
the treachery of Abgarus, king of Edessa, the hopes 
of Meherdates were ruined; he was defeated in. 
battle, and taken prisoner by Gotarzes, who died 
himself shortly afterwards, about a.p. 50. (Tac. 


Ann, xi. 10, xii. 10—l4, 


Arsaces XXII, Vononns II., succeeded to 


_the throne on the death of Gotarzes, at which time 
he was satrap of Media. 


His reign was short 
(Tac. Ann. xii. 14), and he was succeeded by 
Arsaces XXIII, Vo tocgeses I, the son of 
Vonones II, by a Greek concubine, according to 
Tacitus (Ann. xii. 14, 44); but according to Jo- 
sephus, the son of Artabanus ITI. (Ant. xx. 3. $4.) 
Soon after his accession, he invaded Armenia, took 
Artaxata and Tigranocerta, the chief cities of the 
country, and dethroned Rhadamistus, the Iberian, 
who had usurped the crown. He then gave Ar- 
menia to his brother, Tiridates, having previously 
given Media to his other brother, Pacorus. These 


occurrences excited considerable alarm at Rume,as 


Nero, who had just ascended the throne (4. v.55), 
was only seventeen years of age. Nero, however, 
made active preparations to oppose the Parthians, 
and sent Domitius Corbulo to take possession of 
Armenia, from which the Parthians had meantime | 
withdrawn, and Quadratus Ummidius to command 
in Syria. Vologeses was persuaded by Corbul 
and Ummidius to conclude peace with the Romans 
and give as hostages the noblest of the -Arsacidae ; 
which he was induced to do, either that he might _ 
the more conveniently prepare for war, or that he 
might remove from the kingdom those who were 
likely to prove rivals. (Tac. daz. xii 50, xiii, 
5—9.) Three years afterwards (a. p. 52), the 
war at length broke out between the Parthians 
and the Romans; for Vologeses could not endure 
Tiridates to be deprived of the kingdom of Arme- 
nia, which he had himself given him, and would 
not let him receive it as a gift from the Romans. 
This war, however, terminated in favour of the 
Romans. Corbulo, the Roman general, took and 
destroyed Artaxata, and also cbtained possession 


-of Tigranocerta, which surrendered to him, Tiri- 
-dates was driven out of Armenia; and Corbulo 


appointed in his place, as king of Armenia, the 
Cappadocian Tigranes, the grandson of king Areche- 
laus, and gave certain parts of Armenia to the tri- 


butary kings who had assisted him in the war. 
After making these arrangements, Corbulo retired 


ayn 


26; Dion Cass. lxii. 19, 20.) Vologeses, however, re- 


‘solved to make another attempt to recover Armenia. 
-He made preparations to invade Syria himself, and 
sent Monaeses, one of his generals, and Mono- 
| bazus, king of the Adiaheni, to attack Tigranes » 
and drive him out of Armenia. They accordingly 
entered Armenia and laid siege to ‘Tigranocerta, 
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bak were ‘unable to take ite 


to Rome concerning the terms of peace. This was 
granted; but as no satisfactory answer was ob- 


tained from Nero, Vologeses invaded Armenia, 
= where he gained considerable advantages over 


Caesenninus Paetus, and at length besieged him 
in his winter-quarters.. Paetus, alarmed at his 
situation, agreed with Vologeses, that Armenia 
- should be surrendered to the Romans, and that he 
should be allowed to retire in safety from the 
country, A. D. 62, Shortly after this, Vologeses 
sent another embassy to Rome; and Nero agreed 
to surrender Armenia to Tiridates, provided the 
latter would come to Rome and receive it as a gift 
from the Roman emperor. Peace was made on 
-these conditions; and Tiridates repaired to Rome, 


A. D. 63, where he was received with extraordinary - 


splendour, and obtained from Nero the Armenian 
crown. (Tac. dun. xv. 1—18, 25—31; Dion Cass. 
lxii. 20—23, Ixiii. 1—7.) 

In the struggle for the empire after Nero’s 
death, Vologeses sent ambassadors to Vespasian, 
offering to assist him with 40,000 Parthians. This 
-offer was declined by Vespasian, but he bade Vo- 
logeses send ambassadors to the senate, and he 
secured peace to him. (Tac. ist.iv.51.) Vologeses 
afterwards sent an embassy to Titus, as he was 
returning from the conquest of Jerusalem, to con- 
gratulate him on his suecess, and present him with 
a golden crown; and shortly afterwards (4. n. 72), 
he sent another embassy to Vespasian to intercede 
on hehalf of Antiochus, the deposed ate of Com- 
magene. (Joseph. B.J. vii. 5. § 2, 7.§ 3; comp. 
Dion Cass, lxvi, 11; Suet. Ner. 57.) In A. D. 75, 
| Vologeses sent again to Vespasian, to beg him to 
assist the Parthians against the Alani, who were 
then at war with them; but Vespasian declined to 
do so, on the plea that it did not become him to 
meddle in other people’s affairs. (Dion. Cass. lxvi. 
15; Suet, Dom. 2; Joseph. B. J. vii. 7. $4.) 
Vologeses founded on the Euphrates, a little to 
- the south of Babylon, the town of Vologesocerta. 
(Plin. Æ. N. vi. 80.) He seems to have. lived till 
the reign of Domitian. 
© Arsaces XXIV. PACORUS, succeeded his 
father, Vologeses I, and was a contemporary of 
Domitian and T rajan; but searcely anything is 
recorded of his reign. Ue i is mentioned by Martial 
(ix. 36), and it appears from Pliny (Zp. x. 16), 
- that he was in alliance with Decebalus, the king 
of the Dacians. It was probably this Pacorus 
who fortified and enlarged the sty of Ctesiphon. 
(Amm. Mare. xxiii. 6.) 

Ansaces XXV., CHOSROES, c willed by Dion 
Cassius Osroxs, a younger son of Vologeses In 
succeeded his brother Pacorus during the 1 reign of 
“Trajan. Soon after his accession, he invaded Ar- 


menia, expelled Exedares, the son of Tiridates, | 
who had been appointed king by the Romans, and 


gave the crown to his nephew Parthamasiris, the 
son of his. brother Pacorus. 


-siris also fell into his hands. 


Trajan hastened in- 
_ person to the east, conquered. Armenia, and reduced. 
it to the form of a Roman province. Parthama-' 
After concluding 
peace with Augarus, the ruler of Edessa, Trajan 
overran the northern part of Mesopotamia, took. 
Nisibis and several other cities, and, after ‘a most 
| glorious campaign, returned. to Antioch to, Winter, 


7 “As Vologeses tes 
found that Corbulo had taken every precaution to 
secure Syria, he sent ambassadors to Corbulo to- 

solicit a truce, that he might despatch an embassy 
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Ae D. lld. Bee consequence of these successes, he 

received the surname of Parthicus from the soldiers 00 
Parthia was at o 
this time torn by civil commotions, which rendered 
‘the conquests of Trajan all the easier. 
spring of the following year, a. D. 115, he crossed 


and of Optimus from the senate. 
In the 


the Tigris, took Ctesiphon and Selenceia, and made — 
Mesopotamia, Assyria, and Babylonia, Roman 
provinces. After these conquests, he sailed down 
the Tigris to the Persian gulf and the Indian 

ocean ; “put during his absence there was a general 
reyolt of the Parthians. He immediately sent 
against them two of his generals, Maximus and 
Lusius, A. D. 116, the former of whom was defeated. 
and slain by Chosroes, but the latter met with 
more success, and regained the cities of Nisibis, 


Edessa, and Selenceia, as well as others which 


had revolted. Upon his return to Ctesiphon, Tra- 
jan appointed Parthamaspates king of Parthia, and 
then withdrew from the country to invade Arabia. 
Upon the death of Trajan, however, in the follow- | 
ing year (a. D. 117), the Parthians expelled Par- 
thamaspates, and placed upon the throne. their 
former king, Chosroes. But Hadrian, who had- 
succeeded Trajan, was unwilling to engage in a 
war with the Parthians, and judged it more pru- 
dent to give up the conquests which Trajan had 
gained ; he accordingly withdrew the Roman gar- 
risons from Mesopotamia, Assyria, and Babylonia, 


and made the Euphrates, as before, the eastern — | 


boundary of the Roman empire. The exact time 


of Chosroes’ death is unknown; but during the =. 
remainder of his reign there was no war between 


the Parthians and the Romans, as Hadrian culti- 
vated friendly relations with the former. (Dion 
Cass, ixvili, 17—33; Aurel. Vict. Caes. c. 13 5 
Paus. v. 12. § 4; Spartian, Hadr. c. 21.) gi 

Arsaces XXVII, VoLoewses IHn succeeded 
his father Chosroes, and reigned probably from 
about a. D. 122 to 149. 


run by a vast horde of Alani (called by Dion Cas- 
sins, Albani), who penetrated also into Armenia 


and Cappadocia, but were induced to retire, partly _ ae 


by the presents of Vologeses, and partly through 


fear of Arrian, the Roman governor of Cappadocia, — < 


(Dion Cass, lxix. 15.) During the reigi: of Ha- 


drian, Vologeses continued at peace with the Ro- 


mans; and on the accession of. Antoninus Pius, l 


A. D. 138, he sent an embassy to Rome, to present 
the new emperor with a golden. crown, which event i 
is commemorated on a coin of Antoninus. (Eckhel, 


vii. pp. 5, 10, 11.) . These friendly relations, how- 
ever, did not continue undisturbed. 


royal throne of Parthia, which had been taken by. 


Trajan, but did not obtain his request, 


Arsaczrs XXVIII, ‘Votocusrs HI, probably 
a son of the preceding, began to reign according - 


to coins- (Eckhel, iii, p. 5838) A. De: 149. During 


the reign of Antoninus, he continued at peace 


with the Romans; but on the death of this em- nib 
-peror, the long ‘threatened war at length broke 


out, In a. De 162, Vologeses invaded “Armenia, 


and cut to pieces a Roman legion, with its com- 


mander Severianus, at Elegeia, in Armenia. He 


then entered Syria, defeated Atidius Cornelianus, | 
othe governor, of Syria, ; and laid waste ro thing - Pe 


In a. D. 133, Media, 
which was then subject to the Parthians, was over- 


Vologeses 4 
laid from Antoninus the restoration of the” 


He made 
preparations to invade Armenia, but was deterred — 

from doing so by the representations of Antoninus, E 
(Capitol. | Anton. Pius, ¢. 9.) 
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the army to Cassius, who soon drove Vologeses 


<- out of Syria, and followed up his success by in- 


_vading Mesopotamia and Assyria. He took Se- 

leuceia and Ctesiphon, both of which he sacked 

and set on fire, but on his march homewards lost 

a great number of his troops by diseases and 

famine. Meantime Statius Priscus, who had been 
` gent into Armenia, was equally successful. He 
- entirely subdued the country, and took Artaxata, 
the capitol. (Dion Cass. lxx. 2, lxxi. 2; Lucian, 
Alea. Psoudom. c. 27; Capitol. M. Ant, Phil. ec. 

8, 9, Verus, ce. 6, 7; Eutrop. vin. 10.) This 
-war seems to have been followed by the cession of 
<- Mesopotamia to the Romans. 


®© = From this time to the downfall of the Parthian 
-© empire, there is great confusion in the list of kings. 
_ Several modern writers indeed. suppose, that the 
events related above under Vologeses III., hap- 
' pened in the reign of Vologeses I., and that the 
<o latter continued to reign. till shortly before the 
`» death of Commodus (4. p. 192); but this is highly 
<; Improbable, as Vologeses II. ascended the throne 
about A. D. 122, and must. on this supposition 
. have reigned nearly seventy years. If Vologeses 
LIL began to reign in A.D. 149, as we have sup- 
posed: from Eckhel, it is also improbable that he 
should have been the Velogeses spoken of in the 
- reign of Caracalla, about a. D. 212. We are 
therefore inclined. to believe that there was one 
‘Vologeses more than has been mentioned by modern 
writers, and have accordingly inserted an ad- 
ditional one in the list we have given. es 
o Arssces XXIX., Voroceses IV., proba- 
bly ascended the throne in the reign of Commo- 
dus. In the contest between Pescennius Niger 
and Severus for the empire, 4. D. 193, the Par- 
_ thians sent troops to the assistance of the former ; 
and accordingly when Niger was conquered, 
Severus marched against the Parthians, He was 
accompanied by a brother of Vologeses. His in- 
vasion was quite unexpected and completely suc- 


cessful. He took Ctesiphon after an obstinate re-. 


sistance in a. D. 199, and gave it to his soldiers 


to plunder, but did not permanently occupy it. 


 Herodian appears to be mistaken in saying that 
this happened in the reign of Artabanus. (Hero- 


- dian. iii. 1,9, 10; Dion Cass. lxxv. 9; Spartian. 


Sever, ce. 15, 16.) Reimar (ad Dion Cass. l e.) 


~. supposes that this Vologeses is the same Vologeses, 
son of Sanatruces, king of Armenia, to whom, 

. Dion Cassius tells us, that Severus granted part of 
“o Armenia; but the account of Dion Cassius is very 
~ confused. On the death of Vologeses IV., at the 
= beginning of the reign of Caracalla, Parthia was. 
torn asunder by contests for the crown between | 


oe 4 


the sons of Vologeses. (Dion Cass. lxxvii. 12.) _ 
ee “ARSACES XXX. VOLOGESES: Vo a son of 
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2 “before him, - "Thereupon the emperor Verus pro- -Vologeses IV., was engaged, as already remarked, — 
ceeded to Syria, but when he reached Antioch, he 
‘remained in that city and gave the command of 


in civil wars with his brothers. It was against 
him that Caracalla made war in A. p..215,. þe- 
cause he refused to surrender Tiridates and An- 
tiochus, who had fled to Parthia from the Romans, 
but did not prosecute it, since the Parthians 
through fear delivered up the persons he had de- 
manded. (Dion Cass. lxxvii. 19.) He appears 
to have been dethroned about this time by his 
brother Artabanus. ! p ; 

Arsaces XXXI, ArTABANUS IV., the last 
king of Parthia, was a brother of the preceding, 
and a son of Vologeses IV. According to He- 
rodian, Caracalla entered Parthia in A. D. 216, 
under pretence of seeking the daughter of Artaba- 
nus in marriage; and when Artabanus went to 
meet him unarmed with a great number of his no- 
bility, Caracalla treacherously fell upon them and 
put the greater number to the sword; Artabanus 
himself escaped with diffculty. Dion Cassius 
merely relates that Artabanus refused to give his 
daughter in marriage to Caracalla, and that the 
laiter laid waste in consequence the countries bor- 
dering upon Media. During the winter Artaba- 
nus raised a very large army, and in the following 
year, A. D. 217, marched against the Romans. 
Macrinus, who had meantime succeeded Caracalla, 
advanced to meet him ; and a desperate battle was 
fought near Nisibis, which continued for two days, 
but without victory to either side. At the com- 
mencement of the third day, Macrinus sent an- 
embassy to Artabanus, informing him of the death — 
of Caracalla, with whom the Parthian king was- 
chiefly enraged, and offering to restore the prison- 
ers and treasures taken by Caracalla, and to pay a- 
large sum of money besides. On these conditions 
a peace was concluded, and Artabanus withdrew 
his forces, 

In this war, however, Artabanus had lost the 
best of his troops, and the Persians seized the op- 
portunity of recovering their long-lost independ- 
ence. They were led by Artaxerxes (Ardshir), 
the son of Sassan, and defeated the Parthians in 
three great battles, in the last of which Artabanus 
was taken prisoner and killed, a. D. 226. Thus 
ended the Parthian empire of the Arsacidae, after it 
had existed 476 years. (Dion Cass. lxxviii. 1, 3, 
26, 27, lxxx. 3; Herodian, iv. 9, 11, 14, 15, vi 
2; Capitolin. Macrin. ce. 8,12; Agathias, Flisi. iv. 
24; Syncellus, vol. i. p. 677, ed. Dindorf) The 
Parthians were now obliged to submit to Artax- 
erxes, the founder of the dynasty of the Sassani- 
dae, which continued toreien till a. p 651. 
[Sassanrpsazn.] The family of the Arsacidae, 
however, still continued: to exist in Armenia as an 
independent dynasty. [Ansacipax.] 

The best modern works on the history of the 
Parthian kings are: Vaillant, Arsacidarum impe- 
rium sive regum Parthorum historia ad fidem numis- 
matum accomodata, Par, 1725; Eekhel, Doctr. 
Num. Veter, vol. iii. pp. 528—550 ; C. F. Richter, 
Histor, Krit. Versuch über die Arsaciden und Sas- 
saniden- Dynastic, Göttingen, 1604; Krause in 
Ersch und Graber’s Encyclapiidie, Art. Parther. 
 ARSA/CES, the name of four Armenian kings. 


‘[Arsacipaz, pp. 862, b., 863, b., 364, a.J 
 ARSA‘CIDAE. 1. The name of a dynasty of - 


Parthian kings. [Arsaczs.] e 
| 2, The name of a dynasty of Armenian kings, 
who reigned over Armenia during the wars of the 
į Romans with Mithridates the Great, king of Pou- ` 
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‘ni, and with the Parthians. 


Faustus Byzantinus, and others. The Romans do 


not call the dynasty of the Armenian kings by the 


name of Arsacidae ; they mention. several kings of 
the name of Arsaces, and others descended from the 
_ Parthian dynasty of the Arsacidae, and they seem 
not to have known several kings mentioned by the 
Armenian historians. On the other hand, the 
Armenian writers know but one dynasty reigning 
in Armenia during that period, and they do not 
mention several kings spoken of by the Romans; 
or, if they mention their names, they do not con- 
sider them as kings. The consequence of this is, 


that every account based exclusively on Roman | 
and Greek writers would be incomplete; they | 


want to be compared with the Armenian historians, 
and thus only a satisfactory result can be obtained. 

Several attempts have been made to reconcile the 
different statements of the western and eastern 
historians, as the reader may see from the notes of 
the brothers Whiston and the works of Vaillant, 

Du Four de Longuerue, Richter, and ‘especially 
St. Martin, which are cited below. 

The expression “kings of Armenia” is in many 
instances vague, and leads to erroneous conclusions, 
especially with regard to the Arsacidae. The trans- 
actions of the Romans with Armenia will present 
much less difficulties if the student will remember 
that he has to do with kings iz Armenia, and kings 


of Armenian origin reigning in countries beyond. 


the limits of Armenia. The history of the Arsa- 
_ cidae cannot be well understood without a previous 
knowledge of the other dynasties before and after 

that of the Arsacidae; for Armenian kings were 
known to the Greeks long before the accession of 
the Arsacidae; and the annals of the Eastern em- 
‘pire mention many. important transactions with 
kings of Armenia, belonging to those dynasties, 
which reigned in this country during a period of 
almost a thousand years after the fall “of the Arsa- 
cidae. But as any detailed account would be out 
of place here, we can give only a short sketch. 

I, DYNASTY of Haic, founded by Haig, the son 

of Gathlas, who is said to have lived B. c. 2107. 
Fifty-nine kings belong to this dynasty, and 
among them Zarmait, who, according to the Ar- 
menian historians, assisted the Trojans at the siege 
of their city, where he commanded a body of As 

syrians; Dikran or Tigranes, a prince mentioned 
by pear (Cyrop. iii. 1, v. 1, 8, vill. 3, 4); 

and Wahe, the last of his — "house, who fell ina 
battle with Alexander the Great in s. c 328, 
The names of the fifty-nine kings, the duration of 
their reigns, and some other historical facts, mixed 
up with “fabulous accounts, are given by the Ar- 
menjan historians, 2 

I]. Seven GOVERNORS appointed by Alexander, 

and after his death by the Seleucidae, during the 
period from 328 to 149. B. €. | 
- TT, DYNASTY OF THE Arsacipax, from: B.. & 
(149 to A. D. 428, See below. 


IV. PERSIAN GOVERNORS, from. A: D. 428 to 


«G25... 
As p. 632 to 855. 


to 1079. 


| The history af this 

dynasty is involved in great difficulties, as the 
Latin and Greek authors do not always agree with- 

: the Armenian historians, such as Moses Chorenensis, 


part of the Euphrates. . 


V. GREER AND ARABIAN Govsnxons, from | 


VIL DYNASTY oF THE Pacr. ATIDAE, from 8 855 | 
“The Pagratidae, a noble family of Jewish | 


ag L 
They were one of the 


ARSACIDAE, 
the Armenian historians. 


most powerful families in Armenia. After they _ 


had come to the throne, they sometimes were com- 


pelled to pay tribute to the-khalifs and to the em- 


perors of Constantinople, and in later times they 
lost a considerable part of Armenia. A branch of 


this family reigned at Kars for a considerable time 


after 1079. Another branch acquired the kingdom 
of Georgia, which it possessed down to the present. 
day, when the last king, David, ceded his kingdom - 
to Russia, in which country his descendants are 
still living. The princes of Bagration in Russia — 
are likewise descended from the Pagratidae, an- 


‘other branch of whom settled in Imerethia 3 inthe - 


Caucasus, and its descendants still: belong to the - 


| principal chiefs of that country. 


VII. DYNASTY OF THE ARDZRUNIANS, said to . 
have been descended from the ancient kings of 
Assyria. 


855, this family became independent in the northern 
part of Armenia in the country round the upper 
Adom and Abusahl, the- 
last Ardzrunians, were killed in 1080 by the em- 
peror Nicephorus Botaniates, who united their do- 
minions with the Byzantine empire. 
VIII. MOHAMMEDAN DYNASTIES. 1, Of Kurd- 
ish origin, from A. D. 984 to a. D. 1085. 2. Of 
Turkoman origin, from A. D. 1084 to a. D. 1812. 
They resided in different places, and the extent 


of their dominions varied according to the military 


success of the khalifs of Egypt and the Seljukian i 
princes. 3 
IX. DYNASTIES OF DIFFERENT ORIGIN, from 
the eleventh to the fourteenth century. Some © 
kings belonged to the Pagratidae, among whom 
was the celebrated Haython I. or Hethum in 1224; 
and some were Latin princes, among whom was Leo. is 


VI. of Lusignan, who was driven out by the khalif - 
of Egypt, and died in Paris in 1393, the last king _ 


of Armenia. Otto, duke of Brunswick, from whom. 


is descended the present house of Hanover, was 
crowned as king of Armenia in Germany, bat he oe 


Ges ee 
above, No. IIL) It has already been said, that ` 
there are considerable discrepancies between the 
statements of the Romans and those of the Arme- — 
nians concerning this dynasty. 


never entered the country. 
THe DYNASTY OF THE ARSACIDAE. | 


us that Ariaxies, governor of Armenia Magna for - 


Antiochus the Great, king of Syria, made himself 

independent in his government B, c. 188; and that -` 
Zadriates became king of Armenia Minor, of which 
The descendents of Ar- 


country he was praefect. 
taxias became extinct with Tigranes IIL, who was 
driven out by Caius Caesar; and among the kings 
who reigned after him, t there are many who were | 


not. Arsacidae, but belonged to other Asiatic — 


dynasties. The ‘Armenians on the contrary say, 
that the dynasty of the Arsacidae was founded by- 
Valarsaces or Wagharshag, the brother of Mithri- 


| dates Arsaces [Arsaces TI], king of Parthia, by 
whom he was established on the throne of Armenia | 

‘in B c. 149, A younger branch of the Arsacidae 
ras. founded by. Arsham or Ardsham, son of Saip 
'Ardashes (Artaxes) and brother of the great. 
Tigranes, who reigned. at Edessa, and whose de- 
| scendants became masters of Armenia Magna after, = 


the extinction of the Arsacidae in that country 


with the death of Tiridates I., who was establish- 


ee settled i in Armenia i in B. „Gom, according | to, | ed on the throne by. Nero, and who died mosto 7 


Several members of it were appointed © — 
governors of Armenia by the first khalifs.. In a.D. 


The Romans tell ` 


gga A BRS ACID AR OES 


3 hela ‘A.D. 62. The Armenian historians 
have treated with particular attention the history 


of the younger branch; they speak but little about 


-the earlier transactions with Rome ; and they are 
„almost silent with regard to those kings, the off- 


spring of the kings of Pontus and Judaea, who 
‘were imposed upon Armenia by the Romans. 
From this we may conclude, that the Armenians 
considered those instruments of the Romans as in- 
traders and political adventurers, and that the 
Arsacidae were the only legitimate dynasty. 
Thus they sometimes speak of kings unknown to 
- the Romans, and who perhaps were but pretend- 
‘ers, who had succeeded in preserving an obscure 
independence in some inaccessible corner of the 
mountains of Armenia, On the other hand the 
Romans, with all the pride and haughtiness of 
conquerors, consider their instruments or allies 
alone as the legitimate kings, and they generally 
speak of the Arsacidae as a family imposed 
upon Armenia by the Parthians. As to the origin. 
of the Armenian Arsacidae, both the Romans and 
Armenians agree, that they were descended from 
the dynasty of the Parthian Arsacidae, an opinion 
which was so generally established, that Procopius 
(De Acdificiis Justiniani, iii. 1) says, that nobody 
had the slightest doubt on the fact. But as to the 
origin of the earlier kings, who according to the 
Romans were not Arsacidae, we must prefer the 
statements of the Armenians, who, as all Orientals, 


paid great attention to the genealogy of their great 
- families, and who say that those kings were Ar- | 


. sacidae. | 
< The Persian historians know this dynasty by 
the name of the Ashcanians, and tell us, that its 
founder was one Ashk, who lived at the time of 
Alexander the Great. < But the Persian authors 
. throw little light upon the history of the Arsa- 
ecidae.. A> series of the kings, according to 
the Romans, is necessary for understanding their 
historians, But as their statements are rather 
. one-sided, they will be found insufficient not only 
for a closer investigation into the history of Ar- 
menia, but also for many other events connected 
with the history of the eastern empire. It has, 
therefore, been thought advisable to give first the 
series of the kings according to the Roman writers, 
and afterwards a series of these kings according to 
the Roman accounts combined with those of the 
Armenians. The chronology of this period has 
not yet. been satisfactorily fixed, and many points 
remain vague. : 

The following is a series of the Arsacidae and 
other kings of Armenia according to the Romans. 

ARTAXIAS I., praefect of Armenia Magna under 
Antiochus the Great, became. the independent 
_ king of Armenia in B. c. 188. [Artaxias L] 
_. TIGRANES L, the ally of Mithridates the Great 
against the Romans. [Ticgranes]L] 00000 
 Artavaspxs L, the son of Tigranes I., taken 
prisoner by M. Antonius. [Arravaspes I]. _ 


 Arraxis IT, the son of Artavasdes L, killed | 

by his rebellious subjects. [Arraxras IL] 0 

Coo TIGRANES IL, the son of Artavasdes I., and | 

-ot othe brother of Artaxias II., established in Armenia 
Coc py order of Augustus, by Tiberius Nero. [Tr 
A GRANES ILG 0 0 o E ee, 5 


~ Arravaspes II., perhaps the son of Artaxias II., 
driven out by his subjects. [ArTavaspes IL] — 


-o ‘Tieranzs IIL, the son of Tigranes IL, the 


ae competitor. of Artavasdes. IL, driven out by Caius- 


ARSACIDAE. 


‘Caesar. He was the last of his race. | [Tr 
GRANES IIL] _ | l 


 ARIOBARZANES. After Artavasdes IT, and Ti- 
granes III, had been driven out by the Romans, 
the choice of Augustus for a king of the Arme- 
nians fell upon one Ariobarzanes, a Median or 
Parthian prince, who seems not to have belonged 


to the dynasty of the Arsacidae. As Ariobar- 


zanes was a man of great talents and distinguished 
by bodily beauty, a quality which the eastern 
nations have always liked to see in their kings, 
the Armenians applauded the choice of Augustus. 
He died suddenly after a short reign in a, D. 2, 
according to the chronology of St. Martin. He 
left male issue, but the Armenians disliked his 
children, and chose Erato their queen. She was, 
perhaps, the widow of Tigranes HI, (Tac. Ann. 
ili. 4.) | ae 3 

Vononzs. Erato was deposed by the Arme- 


nians after a short reign, and the throne remained | 


acant for several years, till the Armenians at 


length chose Vonones as their king, the son of 


Phraates IV., and the exiled king of Parthia. 
(4. D. 16.) Vonones. maintained himself but one 
year on the throne, as he was compelled to ily 


into Syria through fear of Artabanus IIL, the 


king of Parthia. [Arsaces XVIII] | 
ARTAXIAS ITT, chosen king, A. D. 18, about 


two years after Vonones had fed into Syria. [Ar] 


raxias II] | 
Arsaces I., the eldest son of Artabanus, king 


of the Parthians, was placed on the throne of 


Armenia by his father, after the death of Artaxias 


III. He perished by the treachery of Mithridates, — 


the brother of Pharasmanes, king of Iberia, who 


had bribed some of the attendants of Arsaces to kill 


their master. After his death, which happened in 
A. D. 35, Mithridates invaded Armenia and touk 
its capital, Artaxata. Josephus (xviii. 3. § 4.) 
calls this Armenian king Orodes, but this was the 
name of his brother, who, as we learn from Tacitus, 

ras sent by the Parthian king to revenge his 
death, (Tac. Ana, vi. 31—383 5 Dion Cass. lviii. 
26.) | 
Mirurinates, the aforesaid brother of Pharas- 
manes, was established on the throne of Armenia 
by the emperor Tiberius, A. D. 35. He was re- 
called to Rome by Caligula, but sent into Armenia 
again by Claudius, about a. D. 47, where he con- 
tinued to reign, supported by the Romans, till he 
was expelled and put to death by his nephew 
Rhadamistus, a.p.52. (Tac. ta. vi dd, ix. ü, 
9, xii. 44—47 ; Dion Cass. Ix. 8.) 

Ruapaustus, the son of Pharasmanes, king of 
Iberia, was a highly gifted but ambitious youth, 
whom his old father tried to get rid of by exciting 


him to invade Armenia, for which purpose he gave 
him an army. (4.D.52.) Rhadamistus, seconded 
by the perfidy of the Roman praefect in Armenia, » 
‘Pollio, succeeded in seizing upon the person of his 
{ uncle, whom he put to death with his wife and 


his children. | Rhadamistus. then ascended the 
throne; but Vologeses L, the king of the Par- 
thians, took adyantage of the distracted state of 


the country to send his brother Tiridates into 
{q Armenia, and proclaim him king. . Tiridates ad- 
{vanced upon ‘Tigranocerta, took this city and- 


Artaxata, and compelled Rhadamistus to fly. Rha- 


damistus was subsequently killed, by his. father - 
| Pharasmanes. (Tac, da. xii 44——O1, xiii. 6, 37.) — 
_ Tininarss L, the brother of Vologeses I, king — 
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of the Parthians, was driven out of Armenia by 
Corbulo, who appointed in his place Tigranes IV., 
the grandson of king Archelaus, a. D. 60. [Tx 
GRANES IV.] Tiridates subsequently received the. 
crown as a gift from Nero, 4. D. 63. [Arsaces | 
AMI Trmarss IJe oo ea ee, 
 EXEDARES (Ardashes JII), an Arsacid (of the 
younger Armenian branch), was driven out by 
Chosroes or Khosrew, king of the Parthians. 
(Dion Cass. lxviii. 17.) According to Moses 
Chorenensis (ii, 44—57), Exedares, who is called 
-= Ardashes III., was a mighty prince, who humbled 
the armies of Domitian, but was finally driven out 
by Trajan. ` Chosroes placed on the throne in his 
stead Parthamasiris, a Parthian prince. Exedares 
reigned during forty-two years, from a. D. 78 to 
120, but was several times compelled to fly from 
his kingdom. 7 ee 
PARTHAMASIRIS, the son of Pacorus (Arsaces 
XXIV.), king of Parthia, and the nephew of 
Chosroes, who supported him against Trajan. 
Parthamasiris, reduced to extremity, humbled him- 
self before Trajan, and placed his royal diadem at 
the feet of the emperor, hoping that Trajan would 
restore it to him and recognize him as a subject 
king. But he was deceived in his expectation, 
and Armenia was changed into a Roman province. 
According to some accounts, he was put to death 
by Trajan. (Dion Cass. lxviii. 17—20; comp. 
Eutrop, viii. 2; Fronto, Princip. Hist. pe 248, ed. 
Niebuhr.) | 
 PARTHAMASPATES, was appointed by Trajan 
-king of Parthia, but after he had been expelled by 
the Parthians [Arsaces XXV.]; he seems to 
have subsequently received the kingdom of Armenia 
from Hadrian. (Comp. Spartan. Hadr. cc. 21, 5, 
where he is called Psamutossiris.) 
ACHAEMENIDES, the son of Parthamaspates, 
There are some coins on which he is represented 
with the diadem, which seems to have been given 
to him by Antoninus Pius. (Iamblichus, ap. Phot, 
Cod. 94. p. 75, b., ed. Bekker.) | 
SoarMus or Sonemus (2d 


ceeded. his father Septimius Severus in 211. Nor. 
do the Armenians mention any king of that name. 
who was a contemporary either of Septimius 
Severus or Caracalla. (Moses Choren. ii, 65—68.) 
. Trrinates Il, the son of Vologeses. [TIRE 
‘pares IL] 2 an D 
-Arsaces II., the brother of ArtabanusIV.,the last 
Arsacid in Parthia, by whom he was made king of 
Armenia in the first year of the reign of Alexander 
Severus, (A. D: 222—223.) When his brother 
was killed by Artaxerxes (Ardashir), the first 
Sassanid on the Persian throne, he resisted the 
usurper, and united his warriors with -those of 
Alexander Severus in the memorable war against 
Artaxerxes. [Sassanipaz.] (Procop. de Aedificiis 


vi. 2, &c.; Agathias, pp. 65, 134, ed. Paris.) 
ARTAVASDES IIL, the ally of Sapor against the 
emperor Valerian, a. D. 260. (Trebell. Poll, Va- 
lerian. 6.) Di ete eee ee 
_ Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. ix. 8) mentions a Christian 
king of Armenia during the reign of Diocletian, 
who seems to have been the son of Artavasdes III. 
During the war of Diocletian with Narses, king of 
Persia, this king of Armenia joined the Roman 
army commanded by Galerius Caesar. After the 
accession of Maximinianus he was involved in a 
war with this emperor, who intended to abolish 
the Christian religion in Armenia. Mon 
Tirnipares III, [Timrparexs III.] 


(Tiridates III.), ascended the throne either in the _ 


is, in A.D. 854, or perhaps as early as 341 or 342, 
after his father had been made prisoner and de- — 
prived of his sight by Sapor IL, king of Persia. 
After the reconciliation of Sapor with his captive 
Diran (Tiridates), Arsaces was chosen king, since 
his father, on account of his blindness, was unable _ 
to reign according to the opinion of the eastern — 
nations, which opinion was also entertained by the 
Greeks of the Lower Empire, whence we so often» 


. apos), the son of | 
find that when an emperor or usurper succeeded 


Achaemenides, was established on the throne by 
Thucydides, the lieutenant of Lucius (Martius) 
Verus, during the reign of M. Aurelius Antoninus, 
Clamblich. ap. Phot. lc.) We learn from Moses 
Chorenensis (ii. 60—64), that the national king, 
who was supported by Vologeses II. of Parthia, 
was Dikran or Tigranes. Soaemus was an Arsacid. 
(Dion Cass. Fragm. lxxi. p. 1201, ed. Reimar.) _ 
HANATRUCES (Savarpodiens), the son of Soae- 
mus, as it seems, was established on the throne by 
Septimius Severus. According to Suidas, he was 
a man. highly distinguished by his warlike quali- 
ties and many nobler virtues. He seems to be the 
king of Armenia mentioned by Dion Cassius, who. 
was treacherously seized upon by Caracalla, about 
A.D, 212.. The Armenian name of Sanatruces is | 
Sanadrug. (Dion Cass, lxxv. 9, lxxvii. 12; Suidas, 
s v Savarpovens ; comp, Herodian, ii. 9.) 
_— VoLocesrs, the son of Sanatruces, whom Dion 
Cassius (Ixxvii.12) calls king of the Parthians. [Ar- | 
 SAcES A NIX.] Vaillantthinks that he wasthe king 
seized upon by Caracalla. On the other hand, the 
Armenian historians tell us that Wagharsh, in | pended ut Julia 3 
Greek Vologeses or Valarsases, the son of Dikran | overthrowing the power of the Sassanidae was de- 
(Tigranes), reigned over Armenia, or part of | stroyed by the pusillanimity, or more. probably. 


Armenia, from A. D. 178 to 198, and that he per- | well caleulated treac : | i ew. 
ished in a battle against the Khazars, near Der- | his troops from the Roman camp near Ctesiphon in 


emperor Constantius. The new king nevertheless. 
took the part of Sapor in his war with the Romans, | 
but soon afterwards made peace with the latter. 
He promised to pay an annual tribute, ‘and Con- 


daughter of the praefect Ablavius, a near relation 
of the empress Constantia, and who had been be- 
trothed to Constans, the brother of Constantius, — 
Olympias was afterwards poisoned by a mistress 


P’harhandsem. ` ts Baise ee ae 
To punish the defection of Arsaces, Sapor m- 
vaded Armenia and took Tigranocerta. . He was 
thus involved in a war with the emperor Julian, — 
‘the successor of Constantius, who opened his- 
famous campaign against the Persians (A. D. 363). 
in concert with Arsaces, on whose active co-opera- 
‘tion the success of the war in a great measure dèe- 


bent, in 198. It. is of course impossible that he. 


‘should have been seized by Caracalla, who oe = ak 


Justin. iii. l; Dion Cass, Ixxx. 3, 43 Herodian, ` 


Arsaces III, (Tiranus), the son of Diran 


seventeenth year of the reign of Constantius, that 


in making his rival prisoner, he usually blinded © 
him, if he did not venture to put him to death. — 
The nomination of Arsaces was approved by the. 


stantius allowed him to marry Olympias, the == 


of Sapor, an Armenian princess of the name of oo 


pended. But Julian’s sanguine expectations of > 


well caleulated treachery, of Arsaces, who withdrew. |... 


| the month of June, 363. Thence the disastrous aes 


BBE OO ARBACIIDAE Cee | | : 
usurper, who was at first supported by the emperor 


petra: of the Romans and the death of Julian, 


- who died from a wound on the 26th of the same 


_ month. Jovian, who was chosen emperor in the 
_ camp, saved the Roman army by a treaty in July, 
-by which he renounced his sovereignty over the 
tributary kingdoms’ of Armenia and Iberia. 

© Arsaces, in the hope of receiving the reward of his 


treachery, ventured into the camp of Sapor. He | 


was at first received with honour, but in the 
midst of an entertainment was seized by order of 
Sapor and confined in the tower of Oblivion at 
Ecbatana, where he was loaded with silver chains. 
He died there by the hand of a faithful servant, 
whom he implored to release him with his sword 
from the humiliation of his captivity. Arsaces 
~ reigned tyrannically, and had a strong party 
“against him, especially among the nobles, (Amm. 
_ Mare. xx. 11, xxi. 6, xxii. 2, 3, xxv. 7, xxvii. 
12; Procop. de Bell, Pers. i. 5.) 

Para, the son of Arsaces III. and Olympias. 
(Tillemont, Histoire des Empereurs.) No sooner 
had Sapor seized Arsaces, than he put one Aspa- 
cures on the throne of Armenia. Para, the heir 
- and successor of Arsaces, was reduced to the pos- 
session of one fortress, Artogerassa (perhaps Arta- 
gera, or Ardis, towards the sources of the Tigris, 
above Diyarbekr or Amida), where he was be- 
-sieged with his mother Olympias by the superior 
- forces of Sapor. The fortress surrendered after a 

gallant defence, Olympias fell into the hands of 
the conqueror, but Para escaped to Neocaesareia, 
and implored the aid of the emperor Valens. The 
emperor ordered him to be well treated, and pro- 
- mised to assist him. Terentius, a Roman general, 
_ led the fugitive king back into Armenia with a 
sufficient force, and Para was acknowledged as 


~ king; and though attacked by Sapor, he continued. 


to reign with the assistance of the Romans.. Para 
was a tyrant. Misled by the intrigues of Sapor, 
he killed Cylaces.and Artabanus, two of his chief 
ministers) As Valens was dissatisfied with the 
conduct of the Armenian king, Terentius persuaded 
him to go to Cilicia, pretending that the emperor 
wished to have an. interview with him. When 
Para arrived at Tarsus, he was treated with due 

. respect, but so closely watched as to be little better 
_ than a prisoner. He escaped with a body of light 
cavairy, and swimming across the Euphrates, ar- 
ived safely in Armenia in spite of an ardent pur- 
suit. He continued to show himself a friend of 
the Romans, but Valens distrusted him and re- 
solved upon his death. Trajanus, a Roman dur, 
or general, executed the emperor’s secret order. 
He invited Para to a banquet, and when the guests 
were half intoxicated, a band of Roman soldiers 
-rushed in, and Para and his attendents were slain 
o after a brave resistance, A. D. 874 or 377. The 


Armenian name of Para is Bab. (Amm. Mare. | 


xvi 12, xxx. 1.) 7 SA 
-Arsaces IV. (V. of Vaillant), the son of Para 


or Bab. According to Vaillant, he was the. ne- 
phew: of Para, being the son of one Arsaces (IV. 
cof Vaillant), who was the brother of Para; this | 
` opinion has been adopted by distinguished histo- | 
-Tians, but it seems untenable. Arsaces IV. reigned | 
a short time together with his brother Valarsaces | 
or Wagharshag, who died soon. In a war against | 


‘an usurper, Waraztad, the son of Anob, who was 


the brother of Arsaces ILI, Arsaces IV. showed | E ae 
The following chronological table, which differs in 


such a want of character and energy that he owed 


his success merely to the bad conduct of the | 


Armenia. 
vassal king of Constantinople in the western and 


tradiction. 
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Theodosius the Great. The weakness of Arsaces 
being manifest, Theodosius and Sapor IIT. formed 
and carried into execution the plan. of dividing 
Arsaces was allowed to reign as a 


smaller part of Armenia, while the larger and 


| eastern part became the share of Sapor, who gave 
it to Chosroes or Khosrew, a noble belonging to 


the house of the Arsacidae, of which there were 
still some branches living in Persia. According to 
St. Martin this happened in 387. Procopius 
mentions one Tigranes, brother of Arsaces, who- 
reigned over eastern Armenia, which he ceded to 
Sapor. The whole history of the division of Ar- 
menia is very obscure, and the chief sources, Pro- 
copius and Moses Chorenensis are in manifest con- 
Arsaces IV. died in 389, and his 
dominions were conferred by the emperor upon his 
general, Casayon, who was descended from the 
family of the Gamsaragans, which was a branch 
of the Arsacidae. It seems. that this general was 
a most able diplomatist, and that his nomination 
was a plot concerted between him and Theodosius 
to bring all Armenia under the imperial authority ; 
Casavon declared himself a vassal of Chosroes, and 
this vassal. suddenly broke his allegiance towards 
Bapor, and submitted to Theodosius. On this 
Bahram IV., the successor of Sapor, invaded Ar- 


menia, seized Chosroes and put Bahram Shapur 


(Sapor) the brother of Chosroes, on the vassal 
throne of (eastern) Armenia. (392.) In 414, 
Chosroes was re-established by Yezdegerd L, the 


successor of Bahram IV., and after the death of — 


Chosroes, In 415, Yezdegerd’s son, Shapur or Sa- 

por, became king. Sapor died in 419, and till 
422 there was an interregnum in Armenia till Ar- 
dashes (Artasires) ascended the throne. (Proco- 


pius, de Aedif. Justin. iii, 1.53; De Bell. Pers. ti, 


33 Moses Choren. iii. 40, &c., 49, &e.) 
o Amrasires, the last Arsacid on the throne of — 
Armenia, the son of Bahram Shapur, and the 
nephew of Chosroes. Moses Chorenensis tells us, 
that his real name was Ardashes. (Artases or 
Artaxes.) He was made king of Armenia in 422, 
by Bahram IV., who ordered or requested him to 
adopt the name of Ardashir (Artasires or Artax- 
erxes). As Artasires was addicted to vices of 
every description, the people, or rather the nobles 
of Armenia, wished for another king. Since the 


conversion of prince Gregory (afterwards St. Gre- 
| gory), the son of Anag, the Arsacid, to the Chris- 
tian religion, in the time of Constantine the Great, 


some points from the preceding narrative, is taken 


= Ushama of the Syrians. 


from St. Martin, and is founded upon the Armenian 


histories of Moses Chorenensis and Faustus Byzan-— 
tinus, compared with the Greek and Roman authors. | 
A. The first or elder Branch in Armenia Magna. 


B.C. 149. Valarsaces or Wagharshag I., founder of 


the Armenian dynasty of the Arsacidae, established. 


on the throne of Armenia by his brother, Mithri- 


dates Arsaces [Arsaces VI.] king of the Parthians.. 


=B. C. 127. Arsaces or Arshag I., his son.—B.c. 114. 
Artaces, Artaxes, or Ardashes I., his son.—xn. c. 
89. Tigranes or Dikran I. (II.), his son—z. €. 86. 
Artavasdes or Artawazt I., his son—z. c. 30. Ar- 
taxes IL, his son—s, c. 20. Tigranes II., brother 
of Artaxes II.—B. c. .... Tigranes III.—n. c. 6. 
Artavasdes II.—p. c. 5. Tigranes III. re-esta- 
blished.—s. c. 2. Erato, queen. 

A.D. 2. Ariobarzanes, a Parthian prince, esta- 


blished by the Romans.—a. n. 4. Artavasdes IIT. 


or Artabases, his son.—a.p. 5. Erato re-established; 
death uncertain. —.... Interreenum.—a. D. 16. 


Vonones.—a. D. 17. Interregnum.—a. D. 18. Zeno | 


of Pontus, surnamed Artaxias— ... Tigranes IV., 
son of Alexander Herodes.—a. D. 35. Arsaces IT. 
—A. D. 35, Mithridates of Iberia.—a, p, 51. Rha- 
damistus of Iberia. —a. p. 52. Tiridates L—a. D. 
60. Tigranes V. of the race of Herodes.—a. D. 62. 
Tiridates I. re-established by Nero, reigned about 
eleven years longer. l 

B. The second or younger Branch, at first at 
Edessa, and sometimes identical with the “Reges 
Osrhoënenses,” afterwards in Armenia Magna. 

_B,c. 88. Arsham or Ardsham, the Artabazes of 

Josephus, (Ant. Jud. xx. 2.)—s. c. 10. Manu, his 
son.—B. €. 5, Abgarus, the son of Arsham, the 

This is the celebrated 

© Abgarus who is said to have written a letter to 
our Saviour, (Moses Chor, ii. 29.) . 

A. D. 32, Anane or Ananus, the son of Abgarus. 
——a. D. 36. Sanadrug or Sanatruces, the son of a 
sister. of Abgares, usurps the throne—a, D. 58. 
Erowant, an Arsacid by the female line, usurps the 
throne; conquers all Armenia; cedes Edessa and 
Mesopotamia to the Romans.—a. pv. 78. Ardashes 
or Artaxes II]. (Exedares or Axidares), the son of 
Sanadrug, established by Vologeses I., king of the 
Parthians.—a. D. 120. Ardawazt or Artavasdes IV., 
son of Ardashes III., reigns only some months.— 

aed. 121. Diran or Tiranus I his brother.—a. D. 
142. Dikran or Tigranes VI., driven out by Lucius 
(Martins) Verus, who puts Soaemus on the throne. 
——a.D. 178. Wagharsh or Vologeses, the son of 
Tigranes VI.—a, D. 198. Chosroes or Khosrew I., 
surnamed Medz, or the Great, the (fabulous) con- 
queror (overrunner) of Asia Minor; murdered by 
the Arsacid Anag, who was the father of St. Gre- 
gory, the apostle of Armenia.—a, D. 232. Ardashir 


_or Artaxerxes, the first Sassanid of Persia.—a. D. 
259. Dertad or Tiridates II., surnamed Medz, the 
son of Chosroes, established by the Romans.—a. D. 


314. Interregnum. Sanadrug seizes northern Ar- 
menia, and Pagur southern Armenia, but only for 


a short time.—a. 0.316. Chosroes or Khosrew IL, 


~surnamed P’hok’hr, or “the Little,” the son of 


Tiridates Mezd.—a, pv. 825. Diran or Tiranus IL, 
< his son.—a.p, 341. Arsaces or Arshag ITT., his son. | 
md. D. 870. Bab or Para—a. D. 377. Waraztad, 

- usurper.—a. D: 382. Arsaces IV, (and Valarsaces 
or Wagharshag IL., his brother).—a. D. 387, Ar- 
menia divided. —A. p. 309. Arsaces IV. dies. 
- Cazavon in Roman Armenia, Chosroes or Khosrew 

III, in Persarmenia.—a. D, 392, Bahram Shapur | 
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‘(Sapor), the brother of Chosroes Ill.—a. D. 414, ! 
Chosroes re-established by Yezdegerd.—a. D. 415. 
Shapur or Sapor, the son of Yezdegerd—a. D. 419. 


Interregnum.—a. D, 422. Ardashes or Ardashir 
(Artasires) [V.—a. D. 428. End of the kingdom | 


of Armenia. (Comp. Vaillant, Regnum Arsacidarum, 
| especially Alenchus Regum Armeniae Majoris, in the 
‘Ist. vol.; Du Four de Longuerue, Annales Arsaci- 


darum, Strasb. 1732; Richter, Histor. Krii. Versuch. 
iber die Arsaciden und Sassaniden-Dynastien, Göt- 
tingen, 1804; St. Martin, Mémoires historiques et 
géograph: sur VArménie, vol. i.) TW. P] 
ARSA’MENES (‘Apoauévys), the son of 


| Dareius, the commander of the Utii and Myci in 


(Herod. vii. 68.) 0000 8 ee 
-le The father of . 
(Herod. 


the army of Xerxes, ) 

ARSAMES (*Apoduns). 
Hystaspes and grandfather of Dareius. 
i. 209, vii. 11, 224.) : het Fee 
2. Also called Arsanes, the great grandson of 
the preceding, and the son of Dareius and Artys- 
tone, the daughter of Cyrus, commanded in the 


army of Xerxes the Arabians and the Aethiopians = © 


who lived above Egypt. (Herod. vii. 69.) Aes- 
chylus (Pers. 37, 800) speaks of an Arsames, who. 
was the leader of the Egyptians from Memphis in 
the army of Xerxes. te gnc i, ee 
3. An illegitimate son of Artaxerxes Mnemon,. 
murdered by his brother Artaxerxes Ochus, (Plut. 
Artax. c. 30.) 3 
4, Supposed on the authority of a coin to have 
been a king of Armenia about the time of Seleucus - 
II., and conjectured to have been the founder of — 
the city of Arsamosata. (Eckhel, iii. p. 204, &e.) | 
ARSE’NIUS (Apoévios). 1. Of Constantinople, — 
surnamed Autorianus, lived about the middle of 
the thirteenth century. He was educated in some 
monastery in Nicaea, of which he afterwards be- 
came the head. After he had held this office for 
some time, he led a private and ascetic life; and he © 
appears to have passed some time also in one of the 
monasteries on mount Athos. At length, about 
A. D. 1255, the emperor Theodorus Lascaris the . 
Younger raised him to the dignity of patriarch, 
In A. D. 1259, when the emperor died, he appointed | 
Arsenius and Georgius Muzalo guardians to his son 
Joannes; but when Muzalo began to harbour trea- 
cherous designs against the young prince, Arsenius; 
indignan. at such faithless intrigues, resigned the 
office of patriarch, and withdrew to a monastery. ` 
In A. D. 1260, when the Greeks had recovered. . 


possession of Constantinople under Michael Palaeo- oe 


logus, Arsenius was invited to the imperial city, | 


and requested to resume the dignity of patriarch 


In the year following, the emperor Michael Palaco- 


logus ordered prince Joannes, the son of Theodorus 


Lascaris, to be blinded; and Arsenius not only 
censured this act of the emperor publicly, but pu~: 


nished him for it with excommunication. Michael 


in vain implored forgiveness, till at length, enraged 


at such presumption, he assembled a council of © — 


bishops, brought several fictitious accusations against : 
his patriarch, and caused him to be deposed and. 


exiled to Proconnesus.. Here Arsenius survived 
his honourable disgrace for several years; but the- 


time of his death is unknown. Fabricius places it, 


in A. p. 1264. He was aman of great virtue and o 00. 
piety, but totally unfit for practical life. At theo = 
time when he was yet a monk, he wrote a synopsis 

-of divine laws (Synopsis Canonum), collected from 

the writings of the fathers and the decrees of coum 

| ‘The Greek original, accompanied bya Latin = = 


Biblioth. Jur. Canon. vol. iip. 749, &e. His will 
likewise, with a Latin translation, was published 


by Cotelerius, Monument, ii. p. 168, &c. (Pachy- 


men Ht, t5, lil. 1, 2, 10, 14,.19, iv. 1—16; Nice- 


phorus Gregoras, iii, 1, iv. 1, &c.; Cave, fist. Lit 


i. p. 725, &e., ed. London; Fabr, Bibl. Graec. xi. 
SBI) E Eg 
” 2. i Greek monk (Cave calls him Patricius 
Romanus), who lived towards the end of the fourth 
century of our era, was distinguished for his know- 
ledge of Greek and Roman literature. The emperor 
Theodosius the Great invited him to his court, and 
entrusted to him the education of his sons Arcadius 
and Honorius, whose father Arsenius was called. 
At the age of forty, he left the court and went to 
Egypt, where he commenced his monastic life at 
Scetis in the desert of the Thebais. There he spent 
forty years, and then migrated to Troé, a place 
near Memphis, where he passed the remainder of 
his life, with the exception of three years, which 
he spent at Canopus. He died at Troé at the age 
of ninety-five. There exists by him a short work 
containing instructions and admonitions for monks, 
which is written in a truly monastic spirit. It was 
published with a Latin translation by Combefisius 
in his Auctarium Novissimum Biblioth. Patr., Paris, 
1672, p. 801, &. We also possess forty-four of 
his remarkable sayings (apophthegmata), which had 
been collected by his ascetic friends, and which are 
printed in Cotelerius’ Monumenta, i. p. 353. (Cave, 
~ Mist, Lit. ii. p. 80, ed. London; Fabr. Bibl. Graec, 
RL p. 580, &e.) [L.S] 
 ARSES, NARSES, or OARSES (Apons, 
~Ndpons, or Odpons), the youngest son of king Ar- 


-taxerxes ITI. (Ochus.) After the eunuch Bagoas 
had poisoned Artaxerxes, he raised Arses to the 


throne, B. c. 339; and that he might have the 
young king completely under his power, he caused 
the king’s brothers to be put to death; but 
one of them, Bisthanes, appears to have escaped 
their fate. (Arrian, Anab. iii. 19.)  Arses, how- 
ever, could but ill brook the indignities committed 
against his own family, and the bondage in which 
he himself was kept; and as soon as Bagoas per- 
ceived: that the king was disposed to take ven- 
geance, he had him and his children too put to 
death, in the third year of his reign. The royal 
house appears to have been thus destroyed with 
the exception of the above-mentioned Bisthanes, 
and Bagoas raised Dareius. Codomannus to the 
throne. (Diod. xvii. 5; Strab. xv. p.786; Plut. 
de Fort. Alex, ii. 3, Arta. l; Arman, Anab. ii 
- 14; Ctesias, Pers: p. 151, ed. Lion; Syncell 
pp. 145, 892, 394, 487, ed. Dindorf.) [L. $.] 
ARSI’NOE (‘Apawdn). 1. A daughter of Phe- 
~ geus, and wife of Alemacon. As she disapproved 
of the murder of Alemaeon, the sons of Phegeus 


put her into a chest and carried her to Agapenor 


at Tegea, where they accused her of having killed 


- Alomaeon herself, (Apollod. iii, 7. § 5; ALCMAEON, 


AGENOR.) | 


2. The nurse of Orestes, who saved him from 
~ the hands of his mother Clytemnestra, and carried. 
him to the aged Strophius, the father of Pylades. 
(Pind: Pyth. xi. 25, 54.) 
< this nurse Laodameia, (Schol. ad Pind. le.) = 


8. A daughter of Leucippus and Philodice, and. 
sister of Hilaeira and Phoebe, the wives of the 
~~ Dioseuri. By Apollo she became the mother of 

> Enopis, and the Messenian tradition regarded 


Other traditions called | her. | -E 
| (Comp. Paus. Ze; Athen. vi, p. 318, b xi pooo 
497, d.e.) Among other things, he commanded 


> ARBINOE, oe 


trarislation, was published. by H. Justellus in the Asclepius also as her son. (Apollod. iii. 10. § 35. 


Paus. ii. 26. $ 6; Schol. ad Pind, Pyth. ii. 14; 


Cic: de Nat. Deor. iii. 22.) At Sparta she had a 


sanctuary and was worshipped as a heroine. (Paus. 
iii, 12. § 7.) o [L 8] 
= ARSUNOE (‘Apowon). l. The mother of 
Ptolemy L., king of Egypt, was originally a coneu- 
bine of Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, 
and was given by Philip to Lagus, a Macedonian, 
while she was pregnant with Ptolemy. Hence 
Ptolemy was regarded by the Macedonians as the 
son of Philip.. (Paus. i. 6. § 2; Curt, ix. 8; Sui- 
das, s. v. Adryos.) | a 

2. The daughter of Ptolemy I. and Berenice, 
born about B. c. 316, was married in p. c. 800 to 
Lysimachus, king of Thrace, who was then far 
advanced in years. Lysimachus had put away 
Amastris in order to marry Arsinoé, and upon the 
death of the former in B. c. 288 [Aarasrris], 
Arsinoë received from Lysimachus the cities of 
Heracleia, Amastris, and Dium, as a present. 


(Plut. Demir. 31; Paus. i. 10. § 8; Memnon, ap. 


Phot, p. 225, a. 30, ed. Bekker.) 

Arsinoë, who was anxious to secure the sneces- 
sion to the throne for her own children, was jea- 
lous of her step-son Agathocles, who was married 
to her half-sister Lysandra, the daughter of 
Ptolemy J. and Eurydice. Through the intrigues 
of Arsinoë, Agathocles was eventually put to 
death in B. c 284. [AGatuocius, p. 65, a] 


This crime, however, led to the death of Lysima- 
‘chus; for Lysandra fled with her children to Se- 


leucus in Asia, who was glad of the pretext to 


march against Lysimachus. In the war which — 
followed, Lysimachus lost his life (Bc. 28l}; 


and after the death of her husband, Arsinoë 


first fled to Ephesus, to which Lysimachus had 


given the name of Arsinoë in honour of her (Steph. 


viii. 57) to Cassandreia in Macedonia, where she 
shut herself up with her sons by Lysimachus. 
Seleucus had seized Macedonia after the death 
of Lysimachus, but he was assassinated, after a 
reign of a few months, by Ptolemy Ceraunus, the 
half-brother of Arsinoë, who had now obtained 
the throne of Macedonia. Ptolemy was anxious 
to obtain possession of Cassandreia and still 
more of the sons of Lysimachus, who might prove 
formidable rivals to him. He aecordingly made 
offers of marriage to Arsinoë, and concealed his 
real object by the most solemn oaths and promises. 


| Arsinoé consented to the union, and admitted him 


into the town; but he had scarcely obtained pos- 
session of the place, before he murdered the two 
younger sons of Lysimachus In the presence of 
their mother. Arsinoë herself fled to Samothrace 
(Justin, xvii. 2, xxiv. 2, 8&8; Memnon, ap, Phot p. 
226, b. 34); from whence she shortly after went 
to Alexandria in Egypt B. c. 279, and married her 
own brother Ptolemy IJ. Philadelphus. (Pans. i. 


| 7. $81, 35 Theoerit. Idyll. xv. 128, &. with the ` 
Scholia; Athen. xiv. p. 621, a.) Though Arsinoë- 


bore Ptolemy no children, she was exceedingly be 


loved by him; he gave her name to several cities, 


called a district (vouds) of Egypt Arsinoites after 


her, and honoured her memory in various ways. 


the architect, Dinochares, to erect a temple to Ar- 


sinoë in Alexandria, of which the roof was to be. 
arched with loadstones, so that her statue made of 


Byz. s. v. “Edecos), and from thence (Polyaen. — 


-ooo 


` ARSINO OR, 


fron night ara to float in the a but. thé I 


death of the architect and the king prevented its 
completion. (Plin. H. N. xxxiv. 42.) Coins | 
were struck in her honour, one of which is figured 
below, representing her crowned with a diadem 
and her head. partially veiled : the reverse contains 
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a double cornucopia, which ane the state- 
ment of Athenaeus (xi. p: 497, b.¢.), that Ptolemy 


Philadelphus was the first who had made the 


drinking-horn, calld purdy, as an ornament for the 
statues “of Arsinoë, which bore in the left hand 
such a horn, filled with all the fruits of the earth. 
It should, however, be remarked that the word 
occurs as early as the time of Demosthenes, 
(Dict. of Ant. s. v. putdv.) 

3. The daughter of Lysimachus and Nicaea, 
was married to Ptolemy II. Philadelphus soon 
after his accession, B. c. 285. When Arsinoë, the 
sister of Ptolemy Philadelphus [see No. 2], fled 
to Egypt in B. c. 279, and Ptolemy became capti- 
vated by her, Arsinoë, the daughter of Lysima- 
chus, in conjunction with Amyntas and Chrysip- 
pus, a physician of Rhodes, plotted against her; 
but her plots were discovered, and she was banish- 
ed to Coptos, or some city of the Thebais. She 
had by Ptolemy three children, Ptolemy Evergetes, 
afterwards king, Lysimachus, and Berenice. (Schol. 
ad Theocr, Id. xvii, 128; Paus. i. 7. § 3; Polyb. 
XY. 25.) 

4. The wife of Magas, king of Cyrene. In order 
to put an end to his disputes with his brother 


Ptolemy IT. Philadelphus, Magas had betrothed his | 


only daughter, Berenice, to the son of Ptolemy, 


but died before the marriage took place. As Arsi- | 


noé disapproved of this connexion, she invited De- 
metrius the Fair, the son of Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
to Cyrene, in order to become the king of the place 
and the husband of Berenice. 
captivated Arsinoe; and her daughter indignant 


at the treatment le had received, excited a con- | 


spiracy against him, and caused him to be killed in 
the arms of her mother. Berenice then married 
the son of Ptolemy. (Justin, xxvi. 3.) It is not 
stated of what family this Arsinoë was. Niebuhr 
(Kleine Scrifien, pe 230) conjectures that she was 
the same as the daughter of Lysimachus [No. 3], 


who after her banishment to Coptos | went to. 


Cyrene, and married Magas. 


5. Called Eurydice by Justin (seek: 1), and | 


- Cleopatra by Livy (xxvii. 4), but Arsinoë by Po- 
- lybius, was the daughter of Ptolemy III. Ever- 


getes, the wife of her brother Ptolemy IV. Philo- 


pator, and the mother of Ptolemy V, Epiphanes. 
-She was present with her husband at the battle of 
Raphia (B. c. 


-her to death. But after the death of Ptolemy 


J Philopator, the female friends of Arsinoë oe : 


But his beauty | 


217), in which Antiochus, the | 
Great, was defeated ; but her profligate husband | 

was induced towards the end of his reign, by the 
‘intrigues of Sosibius, to order. Philammon to put 


< ARTABANU S. 


her murder; Me broke into. the house of Phi- 
lammon, and: killed him together wiih his son and 
wife. | awe v. 83, 84, 87, xv, 25, 32, o 


é. Daughter of Ptolemy XI. tae. seip : 
from Caesar, when he was besieging Alexandria 


in B. c. 47, and was recognized as queen by the 


Alexandrians, since her brother Ptolemy XII. 
Dionysus was in Caesar’s power. After the cap- 
ture of Alexandria she was carried to Rome by 
Caesar, and led in triumph by him in B. c. 46, on 
which occasion she excited the compassion of the 
Roman people, She was soon afterwards dismissed 
by Caesar, and returned to Alexandria; but her 
sister Cleopatra persuaded Antony to have her put. 
to death in B. c. 41, though she had fled for re- 
fuge to the temple of Artemis Leucophryne in- 
Miletus. (Dion Cass. xlii. er &e, xliii 19; 
Caes. B. he ii, 112, B. Alea. 4, 33; Appian, : 
B. C v. 9, comp. Dion Cass. xlviii. 24. y 

ARSI'TES S 
pontine Phryaia when Alexander the Great invaded 
Asia. After the defeat of the Persians at the 


Granicus, Arsites retreated to Phrygia, where he — ~ 


put an end to his own life, because he had advised 
the satraps to fight with Alexander, instead of 
retiring before him and laying waste the country, 
as Memnon had recommended. (Arrian, Anab. ie 
13, I7; Paus. 1.29. § 7 

ARTABA'NUS (Aprdsavos), sometimes writ- 
ten Ariupanus or Avtapanes. 1. A son of Hys- 
taspes and brother of Dareius Hystaspis, is described 
by Herodotus (iv. 83) as dissuading his. brother 
from the expedition against the Scythians. In the 


reien of Xerxes, the successor of Dareius, Arta- _ 


banus appears occasionally again in the character 
of a wise and frank counsellor, and Herodotus in- 
troduces him several times as 8 speaking. (Herod. i 
= 10, 46—53.) | 


2. An Hyrcanian, who was commander of the ie 
‘In Bc. 465, Arta- an 


body-guard of king Xerxes... 
banus, in conjunction with a eunuch, whom some 
call Spamitres and others Mithrid lates, assassinated 
Xerxes, with the view of setting himself upon the — 
throne of Persia. Xerxes had three sons, Dareius, | 


| Artaxerxes, and Hystaspes, who was absent from. 
Now as it was 


the court as satrap of Bactria. 
necessary for Artabanus to get rid of these sons 
also, he persuaded Artaxerxes that his brother 
Dareius was the murderer of his father, and stimu- 
lated him to avenge the deed by assassinating — 
Dareius. This was done at the earliest opportunity. 
Artabanus now communicated his plan of usurping — 


the throne to his sons, and his intention to murder — 
Artaxerxes also. When the moment for carrying ©- 
this plan into effect had come, he insidiously struck 0 
Artaxerxes with his ‘sword; but the blow only = 0) 
injured the prince slightly, "and in the struggle ` 
which ensued Artaxerxes. killed Artabanus, and. 
thus secured the succession to himself. (Diod. xico > 
a Justin Gt 1), who knows only of two “ae 


(Apoirns), the satrap of the Helles- Sos 


= 368. ARTABAZUS. 


- brothers, Dareius and Artaxerxes, gives a , different 
account of the circumstances under which Arta- | 
banus was killed. (Comp. Ctesias, Pers. p. 38, 


E Ss ed Lion; Aristot, Polit. v. 10.) 
OBA Greek historian of uncertain TA who 


wrote a work on the Jews (repl Iovdalwy), some of 


the statements of which are preserved in Clemens 


-Alexandrinus (Strom. i. p. 149), the Chronicum 


Alexandrinum (p. 148), and Eusebius. (Praep. 


Evang. ix. 18, 28, 27.) 

4, I. IL II. IV., kings of Parthia, [ARsacus, 
III. VIII. XIX. XXXL] | 

ARTABAZA‘NES (CAprasafdvys). 1. The 
eldest son of Dareius Hystaspis, also “called Aria- 
hignes. [ARIABIGNES, | 

2. King of the people whom Polybius a the 
— Satrapeii, “and. who appear to have inhabited that 
part of Asia usually called Media Atropatene. 
Artabazanes was the most powerful king of this 
part of Asia in the time of Antiochus the Great, 
and appears to have been descended from Atropatus, 
who founded the kingdom in the time of the last 
king of Persia, and was never conquered by the 
` Macedonians. When. Antiochus marched against 
Artabazanes, in B,c. 220, he made peace “with 
Antiochus upon terms which the eta dictate. 
(Polyb. v.55.) 

“ARTABA/ZES. Anaan] 

ARTABA‘ZDS (*Apra€afos). 


of Cyrus the Elder, whose relative Artabazus pre- 
tended to be. He is described there as a friend of 


Cyrus, and advising the Medes to follow Cyrus 
and remain faithful to him, Cyrus employed him 
on various occasions: when Araspes was on the 


. ‘point of violating Pantheia, the wife of Abradatas, 
Cyrus sent Artabazus to protect her ; 


vie 1. 8§ 9, 34, vi. 8. § 31, vii. 5 
$ 25, 4. $$ 1, 12 , 24.) 0 

Ds A distinguished Persian, a son of Pharnaces, 
who lived in the reign of Xerxes. In the expedi- 
tion of this king to Greece, B. c. 480, Artabazus 
commanded the Parthians 


Artabazus accompanied him as far as the Helles- 
_ pont, and then returned with his forces to Pallene, 
As Potidaea and the other towns of Pallene had 
revolted from the king after the battle of Salamis, 
Artabazus determined to reduce them, He first 
laid siege to Olynthns, which he took; he butch- 
ered the inhabitants whom he had compelled to 
quit the town, and gave the place and the town to 
the Chalcidians. 


- 126—130.) 


Shortly before the battle of Platacae, BC. 479, } 


‘Thue. i. 109 ; Ctesias, Pers. p. 42, 


Li A Median, 
who acts a prominent part in Xenophon’s account 


: in the war. 
against Croesus, Artabazus was one of thec chiliarchs 
of the infantry. Cyrus bestowed upon him various 
honours and. presents for his faithful attachment.. 
(Xenoph. Cyrop. i. 4, § 27, iv. 1. § 23, v. 1. § 28, $ 
. $ "48, viii, 3, 


and Choasmians. 
(Herod. vii. 66.) When Xerxes quitted Greece, 


a fresh revolt; 
Memnon and his whole family, to take refug ze with 
Philip of Macedonia. During the absence of Arta- 
After this Artabazus began the 
siege of Potidaea, and endeavoured to gain ‘his end 
by bribes; but the treachery was discovered and 
his plans. "thwarted. The siege lasted for three 
' months, and when at last the town seemed to be 
lost: by the low waters of the sea, which enabled 
his troops to approach the walls from the sea-side, | 
an almost wonderful event saved it, for the return- | 
-ing tide was higher than it had ever been before. 
"The troops of Artabazus were partly overwhelmed 
by the waters and partly ent down by a sally of the | 
~ Potidaeans. He now withdrew with the remnants 

of his army to Thessaly, to join Mardonius. - (ii: 


return to Persia. (Diod. xvi. 
Aristoer, p. 671, &e.) In the reign ‘of Dareius 


“ARTABAZUS. 


“Artabazus dissuaded. Mardonius from entering on 
an engagement with the Greeks, and urged him to 


lead his army to Thebes in order to obtain pro- 
visions for the men and the cattle; for he enter- 


‘tained the conviction that the mere presence of the 


Persians would soon compel the Greeks to sur- 
render. (ix. 41.) His counsel had no effect, and 
as soon as he” perceived the defeat of the Persians | 
at Plataeae, he fled with forty thousand men through 


| Phocis, Thessaly, Macedonia, and Thrace, to By- 
zantium, and led the remnants of his army, which 


had been greatly diminished by hunger and the 
fatigues of the retreat, across the Hellespont into 


Asia. (ix, 89; Diod. xi. 31, 33.) Subsequently 
Artabazus conducted the ee between 
Xerxes and Pausanias. (Thue. i. 129; Diod. xi. 
44; C. Nepos, Paus. 2, 4.) 


3. One of the generals of Artaxerxes I., was 


“sent to Egypt to ‘put down the revolt of Inarus, 
Bo. 462, 


He advanced as far as Memphis, and 
(Diod. xi. 74, 77 5 comp. 
ed. Lion.) In 
B. c. 450, he was one of the commanders of the 
Persian feet, near Cyprus, against Cimon. (Diod. 


accomplished his object. 


xii, 4.) 


4, A Persian general, who was sent in B. c. 
362, in the reign of Artaxerxes Il, against the 
revolted Datames, satrap of Cappadocia, but was | 
defeated by the bravery and resolution of the 
latter. (Diod. xv. 913 comp, Thirlwall, Hist. of 
Greece, vi. p. 129.) In the reign of Artaxerxes 
IIL, Artabazus was satrap of western Asia, but in 
B. c. 356 he refused obedience to the king, which 


involved him in a war with the other satraps, who 


acknowledged the authority of Artaxerxes. He 
was at first supported by Chares, the Athenian, 
and his mercenaries, whom he rewarded very 
generously. Afterwards he was also supported by 
the Thebans, who sent him 5000 men under Pam- - 
menes With the assistance of these and otlier 
allies, Artabazus defeated his enemies in two great 
battles. Artaxerxes, however, succeeded in depriv- 

ing him of his Athenian and Boeotian allies, 
whereupon Artabazus was defeated by the king’s 
general, Autophradates, and was even taken 
prisoner. The Rhodians, Mentor and Memnon, 
two brothers-in-law of Artabazus, who had like- 
wise supported him, still continued to maintain 


themselves, as they were aided by the Athenian 


Charidemus, and even succeeded in obtaining the 
liberation of Artabazus. After this, Artahazus 


seems either to have continued his rebellious ope- 


rations, or at least to have commenced afterwards 
but he was at last obliged, with 


bazus, Mentor, his. brother rin-law, was of great 


service to the king of Persia in his war against 
Nectanebus of Egypt. 
in B. c. 849, Artaxerxes gave to Mentor the com- 
mand against the rebellious satraps of western 
Asia. Mentor availed himself of the opportunity — 


After the close of this war, 


to induce the king to grant pardon to Artabazus and 
Memnon, who accordingly obtained permission to 
22, 34, 52; Dem. e 


Sl Sal ty 


Codomannus, Artahazus distinguished himself by 


his great fidelity and attachment to his sovereign. — 


He took part in the battle of Arbela, and afier- 
wards accompanied Dareius on his fight. After 
the > death of the a Alexander rewi arded Arta» 


_ ARTAPHERNES, 


azus for his fidelity with the satrapy of Bnetria. 


His daughter, Barsine, became by Alexander the 


mother of Heracles ; a second daughter, Artocama, 
was, given in marriage to Ptolemy ; ; and a third, 


Artonis, to Eumenes. In B. c. 328, Artabazus, 
satrapy, which was- a to. Cleitus. 


Anab. iii, 23, 29, vii. 4 ; Curtius, ii ii. 13, v.9, 12, 


vi 5, viL 3, 5, ville l; Strab. xii. p. 578 ; ; comp. 


Droysen, Glesch. Alex, des Gross. p. 497.) "TL: Bd 
ARTACAMA. [ARrTABAZUS, No.4]. 


ARTACHAEES ('Apraxalns), a distinguished 


Persian, and the tallest man in the nation, super- 
intended the construction of the canal across the 
isthmus of Athos. He died while Xerxes was 
with his army at Athos; and the king, who was 


deeply grieved at his loss, gave him a splendid 


funeral, and the whole army raised a mound. In 


of an oracle, sacrificed to Artachaees as a hero. 
(Herod. vii. 22,117.) This mound appears to be 
the one. described by Lieutenant Wolfe, who re- 
marks: “About 14 mile to the westward of the 
north end of the canal (of Xerxes) is the modern 
village of Erso (on the site of Acanthus), which 
gives its name to the bay, situated on an yond 
overhanging the beach: this is crowned by a 
markable mound, forming a small natural citadel.” 5 
(Classical Museum, No. I. p- 83, Lond. 1843.) 

ARTANES(Apravns), a son of Hystaspes and 
brother of Dareius Hystaspis, had given his only 
daughter and all his property to Dareius, and was 
afterwards one of the distinguished Persians who 
fought and fell in the battle of Thermopylae. 
(H erod, vii, 224 n E: [L. 8.] 

ARTAPANUS or ARTAPANES. 
BANUS] 

ARTAPHERNES (*Apradépyys). l. A son 
of Hystaspes and brother of Dareius Hystaspis, 

who was appointed satrap of Sardis. 
He Cy 505, when the Athenians sought the protec- 


tion of Persia against Sparta, they sent an embassy 


to Artaphernes. The satrap answered, that the 
desired alliance with Persia could be gr: inted only 
en condition of their recognizing the supremacy of 
king Dareins. When Hippias, “the son of Peisis- 
tr atus, had taken refuge in Asia, he endeavoured | 
to induce Artaphernes to support his cause, and 


the Athenians, on being informed of his machina- 


tions, again sent an embassy to Artaphernes, re- 
questing him not to interfere between them and. 
Hippias, The reply of Artaphernes, that they 
should suffer no harm if they would recall their 
tyrant, shewed the Athenis ans that they had to 
hope nothing from Persia. In B. c. 50l, Arta- 
phemes was “induced by the brilliant hopes which | 


B of Miletus held out to him, te place, 


with the king’s consent, 200 ships and a Persian 
force at the command of Aristagoras, for the pur- 


pose of restoring the Naxian exiles to their coun- 


try. But the undert taking failed, and Aristagoras, 
unable to realise his promises, was driven by fear 


to cause the insurrection of the Ionians against 
“Persia. 
Athenian allies marched against Sardis, Artapher- | 


When in B. c 499 Aristagoras and his | 


nes, not expecting such an “attack, withdrew to the 


- citadel, and the town of Sardis fell into the hands | 


of the Greeks and was burnt. But the Greeks re- 
turned, fearing lest they should he overwhelmed 


by a Persian army, w hich might come to the relief 


[ARTA- 


In the year 


ARTAS. 369 


: war, B. C. 497, Artaphernes | and Otanes began to l 
-attack vigorously the towns of Ionia and Aeolis, 


Cumae and Clazomenae fell into the hands of the 
Persians. Artaphernes was sharp enough to see 


i: through the treacherous designs of Histiaeus, and 
then a man of very advanced age, resigned. his | 
(Arrian, À 


expressed. his suspicions. to him at Sardis. The 


fear of being discovered Jed Histiaeus to take to 
flight. 


sed to some Persians at Sardis, who were concerned 


Some letters, which he afterwards addres- 


in his designs, were intercepted, and Artaphernes 


had all the guilty Persians put to death. From 
this time Artaphernes disappears from history, and 
/he seems to have died soon afterwards. 
| ¥. 25, 80—32, 
| PIAS, "ARISTAGORAS, Histianvs.) 


(Herod. 
100,123, vi. 1; &e.; comp. Hir- 


2. A son of the former. After the unsuccessful 


enterprise of Mardonius against Greece in B. C.e . 
492, king Dareius placed Datis and his nephew 
the time of Herodotus, the Acanthians, in pursuance } 


Artaphernes at the head of the forces which were 
to chastise Athens and Eretria. Artaphernes, . 
though superior in rank, seems to have been in~ 
ferior in military skill to. Datis, who was in reality. 
the commander of the Persian army. The troops 


assembled in Cilicia, and here they were taken on 


board 600 ships. This fleet first sailed to Samos, 
and thence to the Cyclades. Naxos was taken and 


laid in ashes, and all the islands submitted to the 
: Persians. 


In Euboea, Carystus and Eretria also 
fell into their hands. After this the Persian army 
landed at Marathon. Here the Persians were de- 
feated in the memorable battle of Marathon, B. Ca 
490, whereupon Datis and Artaphernes sailed 
back to Asia. When Xerxes invaded Greece, 
B. c. 460, Artaphernes commanded the Ly ans 
and Mysians. (Herod. vi. 94, 116, vii. 10. § 2, 
74; Aeschyl. Pers. 21.) 

3. A Persian, who was sent by king Artaxerxes 
I, in B. c 425, with a letter to Sparta. While 
he passed through Eion on the Strymon, he was 
arrested by Aristeides, the son of Archippus, and 
carried to Athens, where the letter of his king was 


opened and translated. It contained a complaint — 


of the king, that owing to the many and discrepant 
messages they had sent to him, he did not know = 
what they wanted ; and he therefore requested them — 
to send a fresh embassy back with Artaphernes, 
and to explain clearly what they wished, The 


Athenians thought this a favourable opportunity 


for forming connexions themselves with Persia, 
and accordingly sent Artaphernes in a galley, ac~ 
companied by Athenian ambassadors, to Ephesus.. 


On their arrival there they received intelligence of . ~ 


the death of king Art taxerxes, and the Athenians: : 
returned home, ( Thue. iv, 50.) -... [b SI 
ARTAS or AR TUS (” Apras, Thue. ; “Aptos, 
Demetr. and Suidas), a prince of the Messapians in 
the time of the Peloponnesian war. Thucydides: 
(vil, 33) relates that Demosthenes in his passage 
to Sicily (z.c.413) obtained from him a force of 150.. 
-dartmen, and renewed with him an old-existing 
friendly connexion. This connexion with Athens is’ 
on by the long enmity, which, shortly before, 
was at its height, between the Messapians and the — 
Lacedaemonia: n Tarentum. (Comp. Niebuhr, i, 
-p. 148.) The visit of Demosthenes is, probably, 
what the comic poet Demetrius alluded to in the 


lines quoted from his “Sicily” by Athenaeus 


(HL. p. 108), who. tells us further, that Polemon _ 
wrote a book abont him. Possibly, however, aso 
Polemon and Demetrius both flourished about 300 


of Artaphernes.. In the second year of the Jonian. B =, this may a a second Artas, The name ig 


2B 


. whom see Arsacipax, p. 363, b: 
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found also in Hesychius, who quotes from ‘the 


Hines of Demetrius, and in Suidas, who refers to 
<- Polemon, Pe fA. B. C] 
| ARTASYRES. [Ansacipau, p. 364, b.-] 
- ARTAVASDES (‘Apraovdedns or Aprasdod7s), 
ARTAUASDES (Apraovdodns), oARTABAZES 
CAprasdgns), called by the Armenian historians, 
Artawazt, l. King of the Greater Armenia, suc- 
ceeded his father Tigranes I (II). In the expedition 
< of Crassus against the Parthians, B. €. 54, Arta- 
-vasdes was an ally of the Romans; but when 
Orodes, the king of Parthia, invaded Media, and 
Artavasdes was unable to obtain assistance from 
the Romans, he concluded a peace with the Par- 
thian king, and gave his sister or daughter in mar- 
= riage to Pacorus, the son of Orodes. When Pa- 
corus subsequently invaded Syria, in B. c. 51, 
Artavasdes threatened a descent upon Cappadocia ; 
and Cicero, who was then governor of Cilicia, made 
preparations to meet him ; but the defeat of Pacorus 
_ put a stop to his designs. (Plut. Crass. 19, 21, 22, 
33; Dion Cass. xl. 16; Cic. ad Ait. v. 20,21, ad 
Fam. xv, 2, 3:) | 

We next hear of Artavasdes in Antony’s cam- 
paign against the Parthians in B. c. 36. Artavasdes 
joined the Romans, as he wished to injure his 
- namesake Artavasdes, king of Media, with whom 
he was at enmity. He accordingly persuaded 
Antony to invade Media, but then treacherously 
deserted him, and returnéd with all his forces to 
~ Armenia, (Dion Cass. xlix. 25, 31; Plut. And. 39, 
60; Strab. xi. p. 524.) The desertion of the Ar- 
_ menian king was one of the main causes of the 
failure of the Roman expedition [see p. 216, a.]; 
and Antony accordingly determined to be revenged 


upon Artavasdes. After deferring his invasion of 


_ Armenia for a year, he entered the country in B. €. 

34, and contrived to entice Artavasdes into his 

camp, where he was immediately seized. The 

Armenians thereupon set upon the throne his son 

Artaxias [Artaxias II]; but Artavasdes him- 
self, with his wife and the rest of his family, was 
carried to Alexandria, and led in triumph in golden 
chains. He remained in captivity till B. c. 30, 
when Cleopatra had him killed, after the battle of 
Actium, and sent his head to his old enemy, Arta- 
vasdes of Media, in hopes of obtaining assistance 
from him in return. (Dion Cass, xlix. 38, 39, 40, 
l 1, li. 5; Plut, Ant. 50; Liv. Epit. 131; Vell. 
Pat. ii. 82; Tac. Ann. ii, 3; Strab. xi. p. 532; 
Joseph. Ant. xv. 4. § 3, B.J. i. 18. § 5.) 

This Artavasdes was well acquainted with 
Greek literature, and wrote tragedies, speeches, 
and historical works, some of which were extant 
in Plutarch’s time. (Plut. Crass. 33.) ) 

ÅRTAVASDES IÍ., perhaps the son of Artaxias II., 
‘was placed upon the Armenian throne by Augustus 
after the death of Tigranes II. He was however 

- deposed by the Armenians; and C, Caesar, whowas 

gent into Armenia to settle the affairs of the coun- 
ont Ariobarzanes, a Mede, king. (Tac. Ann. 

i 8, 4. : Pa ad 


There was another king of the name of Arta- 
-` vasdes in the later history of Armenia, respecting | 


-© ARTAVASDES, king of Media Atropatene, 


-and.an-enemy of Artavasdes I., king of Armenia, 
_. Antony invaded his country in B. c. 36, at thein- 
- Stigation of the Armenian king, and lid siege to- 
his capital, Phraaspa, After Antony, however, 


$ had been obliged to retreat from Media with great 


‘ARTAVASDES. 


loss, Artavasdes had a serious quarrel with the 


Parthian king, Phraates, about the booty which 
had been taken from the Romans. In consequence 


| of this dispute, and also of his desire to be re- 


venged upon the king of Armenia, Artavasdes 
offered peace and alliance to Antony, through 
means of Polemon, king of Pontus. This offer 
was gladly accepted by Antony, as he too wished 
to punish the Armenian king on account of his de- 
sertion of him in his campaign in Media, After 
Antony had conquered Armenia in B. c. 34, the 
alliance between him and Artavasdes was rendered 
still closer by the latter giving his daughter, Iotape, 
in marriage to Alexander, the son of Antony. 
Artavasdes further engaged to assist Antony with 
troops against Octavianus, and Antony on his part 
promised the Median king help against the Par- 
thians. With the assistance of the Roman troops, 
Artavasdes was for a time enabled to carry on the 
war with success against the Parthians and Ar- 
taxias II., the exiled king of Armenia; but when 
Antony recalled his forces in order to oppose Orta- 


vianus, Artavasdes was defeated by Artaxias, and 


taken prisoner. Artavasdes recovered his liberty 
shortly afterwards. Plutarch (And. 61) mentions 
Median troops at the battle of Actium ; but these 
might have been sent by Artavasdes before his 
captivity. After the battle of Actium, Octavianus 
restored to Artavasdes his daughter Iotape, who 
had married Antony’s son. Artavasdes died 
shortly before s. c. 20. (Dion Cass. xlix. 25, 33, 
40, 41, 1. 1, li. 16, liv. 9; Plut. dnt. 38,52.) | 
ARTAVASDES or ARTABASDUS (Aprd- 
Gacdos), emperor of Constantinople, was probably 
descended from a noble Armenian family. During 
the reign of Constantine V. Copronymus (a. p.741 
—775), he was appointed Curopalatus, and mar- 
ried Anna, a daughter of this emperor. Constan- 


tine, as his nick-name Caballinus indicates, would — 


have made an excellent groom, but was a bad 
emperor; excited by fanaticism, he was active in 
the destruction of images in the churches, and thus 
acquired the name of the new Mohammed. Arta- 
vasdes, an adherent of the worship of images, pro- 
fited from the discontent of the people against Con- 
stantine, and during a campaign of the emperor 
against the Arabs, prepared a revolt in Phrygia. 
Constantine, doubtful of his fidelity, demanded the 
sons of Artavasdes as hostages for the good conduct 
of their father, who refused to give them up, and. 
suddenly surprised his master at the head of an 
army. Constantine was defeated, and fled into 
Phrygia Pacotiana, where he assembled his troops, 
Meantime, the rebel had won over the patrician 
Theophanes Monotes and Anastasius, the patriarch 
of Constantinople, to his canse. Both these men _ 
had great influence among the people, whom they 
persuaded that Constantine was dead; and thus 
Artavasdes was proclaimed emperor. He and Con- 
-stantine both tried to obtain the aid of the Arabs: 
but they assisted neither, and shewed hostility 


‘to both. Artavasdes re-established the worship of 


images. He conferred the title of emperor upon 


his eldest son, Nicephorus; and he sent his second 


son, Nicetas, with an army into 'Armenia, Con- 
stantine found assistance among the warlike inha- 


bitants of Isauria, and early in 743 opened a cam- 


paign against Artavasdes, which terminated in the 
fall of the usurper. In May, 743, Artavasdes was 
defeated near Sardis; and in August, 743, his son 
Nicetas was routed at Comopolis in Bithynia: in 


ARTAXERXES. 


this battle fell Tigranes, a noble Armenian, the 

The usurper fled to Con- 
stantinople, where he was besieged by the imperial 
forces ; and while this city was exposed to the hor- 


cousin of Artavasdes. 


rors of famine, Nicetas was taken prisoner near 


Nicomedeia. On the 2nd of November, 743, the 


besiegers took Constantinople by storm. Arta- 
vasdes, his sons, and his principal adherents, had 
their eyes put out, were conducted through the 
city on asses, with the tails in their hands, and 
were afterwards all put to death. Artavasdes was 
recognized as.emperor by pope Zacharias. (Cedre- 
nus, i. pp. 796-8, ed. Bonn. ; Zonaras, ii. pp. 107, 
108, ed. Paris ; Procopius, de Bell. Pers. i. 2, &c. ; 
Theophanes, pp. 3847—50, ed. Paris.) [W. P.] 
ARTAXERXES or ARTOXERXES (Aprta- 
Eéptns or Aprotépéys) is the name of three Per- 
sian kings, and signifies, according to Herodotus 
(vi. 98), “the great warrior” (ó wéyas dp7jios). 
The word is compounded of Arta, which means 
“ honoured” [see p. 284, a.], and Xerxes, which 
is probably the same as the Zend, ksathra, and 
the Sanscrit, kshatra, “a king:” consequently 
Artaxerwes would mean “ the honoured king.” 
ARTAXERXES I., surnamed ZLongimanus (Ma- 
kpéxeip) from the circumstance of his right hand 
being longer than his left (Plut. Artax. 1), was 
king of Persia for forty years, from B. c. 465 to 
B. c. 425. (Diod. xi. 69, xii, 64; Thuc. iv. 50.) 
He ascended the throne after his father, Xerxes 
I., had been murdered by Artabanus, and after 
he himself had put to death his brother Dareius 
on the instigation of Artabanus. (Justin, ii. 1; 
Ctesias, ap. Phot. Bibl, p. 40, a, ed. Bekk.) His 
reign is characterized by Plutarch and Diodorus 
(xi. 71) as wise and temperate, but it was dis- 
turbed by several dangerous insurrections of the 
satraps. At the time of his accession his only 
surviving brother Hystaspes was satrap of Bactria, 
and Artaxerxes had scarcely punished Artabanus 
and his associates, before Hystaspes attempted to 
make himself independent. After putting down 
this insurrection and deposing several other satraps 
who refused to obey his commands, Artaxerxes 
turned his attention to the regulation of the 
financial and military affairs of his empire. These 
beneficent exertions were interrupted in B. c. 462, 
or, according to Clinton, in B. c. 460, by the in- 
surrection of the Egyptians under Inarus, who was 
supported by the Athenians, The first army 
which Artaxerxes sent under his brother Achae- 
menes was defeated, and Achaemenes slain. After 
a useless attempt to incite the Spartans to a war 
against Athens, Artaxerxes sent a second army 
under Artabazuns and Megabyzus into Egypt. 
A remnant of the forces of Achaemenes, who were 
still besieged in a place called the white castle 
_ (Aeundy Teixos), near Memphis, was relieved, and 
the fleet of the Athenians destroyed by the Athe- 
nians themselves, who afterwards quitted Egypt. 


Inarus, too, was defeated in B. c. 456 or 455, but. 


‘Amyrtaeus, another chief of the insurgents, main- 


tained himself in the marshes of lower Egypt. 
(Thue. i. 104, 109; Diod. xi. 71, 74, 77.) In 


B. C. 449, Cimon sent 60 of his feet of 300 ships 
to the assistance of Amyrtaeus, and with the rest 


endeavoured to wrest Cyprus from the Persians, 
Notwithstanding the death of Cimon, the Athe- 


nians gained two victories, one by land and the 


other by. sea, in the neighbourhood of Salamis. in | 
Cyprus. After this defeat Artaxerxes is said to 


made him his prisoner. 


a ARTAXERXES. 871. 
have commanded his generals to conclude peace 
with the Greeks on any terms. The conditions on 


which this peace is said to have been concluded 


are as follows:—that the Greek towns in Asia 
should be restored to perfect independence ; that no- 
Persian satrap should approach the western coast 
of Asia nearer than the distance of a three days’ 
journey; and that no Persian ship should. sail 
through the Bosporus, or pass the town of Phaselis 
or the Chelidonian islands on the coast of Lycia. 
(Diod. xii. 4; comp. Thirlwall, Hist. of Greece, iii. 
p- 87, &c.) Thucydides knows nothing of this 
humiliating peace, and it seems in fact to have 
been fabricated in the age subsequent to the events 
to which it relates. Soon after these occurrences 
Megabyzus revolted in Syria, because Artaxerxes 
had put Inarus to death contrary to the promise 
which Megabyzus had made to Inarus, when he 
Subsequently, however, 
Megabyzus became reconciled. to his master. - 
(Ctesias, ap. Phot. Bibl. p. 50, &e.; comp. MEGA- | 
syzus, ĪNARUS.) Artaxerxes appears to have 

passed the latter years of his reign in peace. On 

his death in B. c. 425, he was succeeded by his 

son Xerxes I]. (Clinton, Fast. Hell. iip sub anno, - 


| 455, and p. 380.) 


ARTAXERXES II., surnamed Mnemon (Mvýuwr) 
from his good memory, succeeded his father, Da- 
reins II., as king of Persia, and reigned from B. €. 
405 to B. c. 362. (Diod, xiii. 104, 108.) Cyrus, 
the younger brother of Artaxerxes, was the fa- 
vourite of his mother Parysatis, and she endeavour- 
ed to obtain the throne for him; but Dareius gave 
to Cyrus only the satrapy of western Asia, and 
Artaxerxes on his accession confirmed his brother 
in his satrapy, on the request of Parysatis, although 
he suspected him. (Xenoph, dAnab. i: 1. $ 3; 
Plut. Ariax. 3.) Cyrus, however, revolted against 
his brother, and supported by Greek mercenaries 
invaded Upper Asia. In the neighbourhood of 
Cunaxa, Cyrus gained a great victory over the far 
more numerous army of his brother, B. c. 401, but 
was slain in the battle. [Cyrus.]  Tissaphernes 
was appointed satrap of western Asia in the place 
of Cyrus (Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 1..$ 3), and was 
actively engaged in wars with the Greeks. [THIm- | 
BRON; DERCYLLIDAS; AGESILAUS] 0 0” 

Notwithstanding these perpetual. conflicts with 
the Greeks, the Persian empire maintained. itself 
by the disunion among the Greeks themselves, 
which was fomented and kept up by Persian 
money. The peace of Antalcidas, in B. c: 388, 
gave the Persians even greater power and influence 
than they had possessed before. [ANTALCIDAS.] 
But the empire was suffering from internal dis- 
turbances and confusion: Artaxerxes himself was 
a weak man; his mother, Parysatis, carried on — 
her horrors at the court. with truly. oriental 
cruelty ; and slaves and eunuchs wielded the reins 
of government. Tributary countries and satraps 
endeavoured, under such circumstances,,to make 
themselves independent, and the exertions which — 
it was necessary to make against the rebels ex- 
hausted the strength of the empire, Artaxerxes 
thus had to maintain a long. struggle against Eva- 
goras of Cyprus, from B. c. 385 to B. c. 376, and 
yet all he could gain was to confine Evagoras to 


his original possession, the town of Salamis and 
| its vicinity, and to compel him to pay a moderate 


tribute. (Diod. xv. 9.) At the same time he had 


to carry on war against the Cardusians, on the 


a, 
252° 
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army was with great difficulty saved from total 
‘destruction, he concluded a peace without gain- 
“Ing any advantages. (Diod. xv. 9, 10; Plut. 
 Artax, 24.) His attempts to recover Egypt 
were unsuccessful, and the general insurrection 
of his subjects in Asia Minor failed only through 
treachery among the insurgents themselves. (Diod. 
xy. 90, &c.) When Artaxerxes felt that the 
end of his life was approaching, he. endeavoured 
to prevent all quarrels respecting the succession 
by fixing upon Dareius, the eldest of his three 
legitimate sons (by his concubines he had no less 
than 115 sons, Justin. x. 1), as his successor, and 
granted to him all the outward distinctions of 
royalty. But Dareius soon after fell out with his 
father about Aspasia, and formed a plot to assassi- 
nate him. But the plot was betrayed, and Dareius 
was put to death with many of his accomplices. 
(Plut. Artaz. 26, &c.; Justin. l e) Of the two 
remaining legitimate- sons, Ochus and Ariaspes, 
„the former now hoped to succeed his father; but 
as Ariaspes was beloved by the Persians on account 
of his gentle and amiable character, and as the 
aged Artaxerxes appeared to prefer Arsames, the 
son of one of his concubines, Ochus contrived by 
intrigues to drive Ariaspes to despair and suicide, 
and had Arsames assassinated. Artaxerxes died 
of grief at these horrors in B. ©. 362, and was suc- 
ceeded by Ochus, who ascended the throne under 
the name of Artaxerxes III. (Plut. Life of Aria- 
- æerges; Diod. xv. 933 Phot, Bibl. pp. 42—44, ed. 
Bekker; Clinton, Fast. Hellen, ii. p. 381, &e.) 

 Arraxerxzs IIL, also called Ochus, succeeded 
his father as king of Persia in B. c. 362, and 
reigned till Bc. 339. In order to secure the 
throne which he had gained by treason and mur- 
der, he began his reign with a merciless extirpation 
of the members of his family. 
cowardly and reckless despot; and the great ad- 
vantages which the Persian arms gained during his 
reign, were owing only to his Greek generals and 
‘mercenaries, and to traitors, or want of skill on 
the part of his enemies. These advantages con- 


‘sisted in the conquest of the revolted satrap Arta- 


bazus [ArntTaBazus, No. 4], and in the reduction 
of Phoenicia, of several revolted towns in Cyprus, 


and of Egypt, B. c. 350. (Diod. xvi. 40—52.) 


From this time Artaxerxes withdrew to his seraglio, 
where he passed his days in sensual pleasures. 


The reins of the government were entirely in the - 


hands of the eunuch Bagoas, and of Mentor, the 


Rhodian, and the existence of the king himself. 


was felt by his subjects only in the bloody com- 


mands which he issued. At last he was killed 
by poison by Bagoas, and was succeeded by his 


youngest son, Arses. (Diod. xvii. 5; Plut. De Js. 
et Os. 11; Aelian, V. A. iv. 8, vi. 8, HA. x. 28; 
Justin, x.3; comp. Clinton, Fast, Hellen. ii. p. 382, 
&e.) Respecting Artaxerxes, the founder of the 
dynasty of the-Sassanidae, see Sassanipaz. [L.S.] 
<- ARTA'XTAS (Apratias) or ARTAXES (‘Ap- 
rdtys), the name of three kings of Armenia. _ 


I. The founder of the Armenian kingdom, was- 
one of the generals of Antiochus the Great, but 
~~ revolted from him soon after his peace with the 


Romans in B. c. 188, and became an independent 


sovereign, (Strab. xi. pp. 528, 531, 532.) Hannibal 


took refuge at the court of Artaxias, when Antio- 
chus was no longer able to protect him, and he 
‘superintended the building of Artaxata, the capital 


He himself was a 
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shores of the Caspian sea; and after his numerous | of Armenia, which was so called in honour of Ar- 


taxias, (Strab. xi. p. 528; Plut. Lweull. 31.) Ar- 
taxias was included in the peace made between 
Eumenes and Pharnaces in B. c. 179 (Polyb. xxvi. 
6), but was conquered and taken prisoner by An- 
tiochus IV. Epiphanes towards the end of his 
reign, about B. c. 165. (Appian, Syr. 45, 66.) 

II. The son of Artavasdes I., was made king 
by the Armenians when his father was taken pri- 
soner by Antony in B. 0. 34. He risked a battle 
against the Romans, but was defeated and obliged 
to fly into Parthia. But with the help of the 
Parthians he regained his kingdom soon afterwards, 
and defeated and took prisoner Artavasdes, king 
of Media, who had opposed him. [Arravaspss. | 
On his return to Armenia, he put to death all the 
Romans who had remained behind in the country; 
and in consequence of that, Augustus refused to 
restore him his relatives, when he sent an embassy 
to Rome to demand them. When the Armenians 
in B.C. 20 complained to Augustus about Artaxias, 
and requested as king his brother Tigranes, who 
was then at Rome, Augustus sent Tiberius with a 
large army into Armenia, in order to depose Ar- 
taxias and place Tigranes upon the throne; but 
Artaxias was put te death by his relatives before 
Tiberius reached the country. Tigranes was now 
proclaimed king without any opposition; but 
Tiberius took the credit to himself of a successful 
expedition : whence Horace (Epist i. 12. 25) says, 
“Claudi virtute Neronis Armenius cecidit.” (Dion 


Cass, xlix. 39, 40, 44, li. 16, liv. 9; Tac. Ann. i8; 


Vell. Pat. ii. 94; Joseph. Ant. xv. 4. § 3; Suet. . 
Tiber. 9.) Velleius Paterculus (Z e) calls this- 
king Artavasdes, and Dion Cassius in one passage 
(liv. 9) names him Artabazes, but in all the others 
Artaxes. 

III. The son of Polemon, king of Pontus, was 
proclaimed king of Armenia by Germanicus in 
A. D, 18, at the wish of the Armenians, whose 
favour he had gained by adopting their habits and 
mode of life. His original name was Zenon, but 
the Armenians called him Artaxias on his acces- 
sion. Upon the death of Artaxias, about a. D. 35, 
Arsaces, the son of the Parthian king, Artabanus, 
was placed upon the Armenian throne by his fa- 
ther. (Tac. Ann. ii. 56, vi. 31.) 

ARTAYCTES (‘Apratxrys), a Persian, the 
son of Cherasmis, commanded the Macrones and 
Mosynoeci in the expedition of Xerxes into Greece. 
He was at the time governor of the town of Sestus 
and its territory on the Hellespont, where he ruled 
as an arbitrary and reckless tyrant. When Xerxes 
passed through Sestus, Artayctes induced the king 
by fraud to give him the tomb and sacred land of 
the hero Protesilaus, which existed at Elaeus near 
Sestus ; he then pillaged the tomb, and made pro- 
fane use of the sacred land. This sacrilegious act 
was not forgiven him by the Greeks. He did not 


| expect to see an enemy at such a distance from 


Athens ; when, therefore, in B. c. 479, Xanthippus 
appeared in the Hellespont with a fleet, Artayctes 
was not prepared for a siege. However the town 
was strongly fortified and able to resist a besieging 
army. Xanthippus continued his siege during the 
whole winter, but on the approach of spring the 
famine in the town became insupportable; and 
Artayetes and Qeobazus, a Persian of high rank, 
succeeded in making their escape through the lines 
of the besiegers. As soon as the Greek inhabit- — 
ants of Sestus heard of the flight of their gover- 
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nor, they opened their gates to the Athenians. : 


The two fugitives were pursued, and Artayctes 
and his son were overtaken and brought before 
Xanthippus. Artayctes offered 100 talents to the 
inhabitants of Elaeus as an atonement for the out- 
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‘tain, under the name of Artemidorus, an epigram 


rage he had committed on the tomb of Protesilaus, | 
and is mentioned by Stephanus of Byzantium (s. v. 


and 200 more as a ransom for himself and his son. 
But the inhabitants would not accept any other 
atonement than his life, and Xanthippus.was obliged 
to give him up to them. Artayctes was then 
nailed to a cross, and his son stoned to death before 
his eyes. (Herod, vii. 33, 78, ix. 11 6, 118—120 ;, 
Paus. i. 4. § 5.) : [L. 8.] 
ARTAYNTE (Apraiyrn), a daughter of 
Masistes, the brother of Xerxes I. Xerxes gave 
her in marriage to his son Dareius, but he himself 
was in love with her, and on one occasion was 
obliged, by his own imprudent promise, to give her 
a robe which he had received as a present from 
his wife Amastris. Thus the king’s paramour þe- 
came known, and Amastris, fancying that the love 
affair was the work of the wife of Masistes, took 
the most cruel vengeance upon her, (Herod. ix. 
108—110.) Maximus Tyrius (xxvi. 7) confounds 
the two ub Amastris and Artaynte. (Comp. 
Tzetz, Chil. ii. 6.) [L. S.] 
ARTAYNTES (’Apraivrns), one of the gene- 
als in the army of Xerxes. When Xerxes had 
returned to Asia after the battle of Salamis, 
Artayntes, Ithamitres, and some other generals, 
sailed to Samos in order to watch the Ionians, and 
in the hope that the land-foree under Mardonius in 
northern Greece might still be successful. But 
after the battles of Platae: ve and Mycale, in B. c. 
479, Artayntes and Ithamitres took to flight. 
While Artayntes was passing through Asia. he 
was met by “Masistes, the brother of Xerxes, who 
censured him severely for his cowardly flight 
Artayntes, enraged, drew his sword and would 
have killed Masistes, had he not been saved by 
Xeinagoras, a Greek, who seized Artayntes at the 
moment and threw him on the ground, for which 
act he was liberally rewarded. (Herod. viii, 130, 
ix, 102, 107.) [L. §.] 
ARTE'MBARES (ApreuSdpns), a Median of 
noble rank, whose son, according to the story 
about the youth of the great Cyrus, was one of the 
playmates of Cyrus. Cyrus chastised him for his 
want of obedience in their play; and Artembares, 
indignant at the conduct of Cyrus, who was þe- 
lieved to be a mere shepherd’s boy, complained to 
king Astyages, and thus became the means of dis- 
_ covering that Cyrus was the son of Mandane and 
the grandson of Astyages. (Herod. i. 114—116.) 
Two Persians of this name occur in. Herodotus 
(ix. 122), and Aeschylus. (Pers. 29, 294.) [L.8.] 
ARTEMICH A, ‘{CheInis.] | | 
ARTEMIDO/RUS (Apreuidepos). 1, Sur- 
named ARISTOPHANIUS, and also Psendo-Aristo- 
phanius, from his being a disciple of the celebrated 
grammarian Aristophanes, of Byzantium at Alex- 
andria. Artemidorus himself was, therefore, a 
contemporary of Aristarchus, and likewise a gram- 
marian. He is mentioned by Athenaeus (iv. p. 
182) as the author of a work wep! Awp!Bos, i 
nature of which i is not clear, and of Ades or yAda- 
gat dbaprurixal, that is, a dictionary of technical 
terms and expressions used in the art of. cookery. 
(Athen. i. p. 5, ix. p. 387, xiv. pp. 662, 663; 


Suidas, S Uti, “ApreuiSwpos and Tinaxldas ; ; Ero- 


tian in Ador.) Some MSS. of Theocritus con- 
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of two lines on the collection of bucolic poems 
which perhaps belongs to our grammarian. (Theo- 
crit. p. 806, ed. Kiessling; Anthol. Graec. ix. n, 
205.) 

2. Of Ascaton, wrote a history of Bithynia, 


* 


F 


"Agkadav) as one of the distinguished persons of 
a place. 

Of Cnipus, a son of Theopompus, and a 
an of Julius Caesar (Strab. xiv. p. 656), was a 
rhetorician, and taught the Greek language at 
Rome. At the time when the plot was formed 
against the life of Caesar, B. c. 43, Artemidorus, 
who had heard of it, cautioned | Caesar by a letter, 
and urged him to take care of himself; but the 
warning was not heeded. (Plat. Caes. 653; Zo- 
naras, vol. i. p. 491, ed. Paris.) 

4. DAEDIANUS, was a native of Ephesus, but is 
usually called Daldianus (AaAdievds), to distin- 
guish him from the geographer Artemidorus (Lu- 
clan, Philopatr. 22), since his mother was born at 
Daldia or Daldis, a small town in Lydia, Arte- 
midorus himself also preferred the surname of 
Daldianus (Onetroer. iii. 66), which seems to have 
been a matter of pride with him, as the Daldian 
Apollo Mystes gave him the especial commission 
to write a work on dreams. (Oneirocr. ii. 70.) 
He lived at Rome in the reign of Antoninus Pius 
and M. Aurelius, as we may infer from several | 
passages of his work (i. 28, 66, iv. 1), though 
some writers have placed him in the reign of Con- 
stantine, and others identify him with the friend 
of Pliny the younger, and son-in-law of Musonius. 
(Plin. Epist. iii. 11.) But the passages of Artemi- 
dorus’s own work cited above, place the question 
beyond all doubt. Artemidorus is the author of a 
work on the interpretation of dreams (’Overpoxpi- | 
vikd), in five books, which is still extant. He 
collected the materials for this work by very ex- 
tensive reading (he asserts that he had read all- 
the books on the subject), on his travels through | 
Asia, Greece, Italy, and the Grecian islands. 
(Oneir. Prooem, lib, i.) He himself intimates that 
he had written several works, and from Suidas 
and Eudocia we may infer, that one was called. 
vievoskomiucd, and the other xeipockomixd, Along. 
with his occupations on these subjects, he also 
practised as a physician. From his work on 


dreams, it is clear that he was acquainted. with 


the principal productions of more ancient writers 
on the subject, and his object is to prove, that 
in dreams the future is revealed to man, aud to 
clear the science of interpreting them from the 
abuses with which the fashion of the time had. 
surrounded it. He does not attempt to establish — 
his opinion by philosophical reasoning, but by 
appealing to facts partly recorded in history, partly 
derived from oral tradition of the people, and. partly 
from his own experience. On the last point he 
places great reliance, especialy as he believed that. 
he was called to his task by Apollo. (ii. 70.) 
This makes him conceited, and raises him above 
all fear of censure. The first two books are dedi- 
cated to Cassius Maximus, The third and fourth 
are inscribed to his son.: The fifth book is, pro- 
perly speaking, an independent work, the title of. 
which is mep? dvelpwr dvabarewy, and which con- 
tains a collection of interesting dreams, which 
were believed to have been realized. The style of 


the work is simple, correct, and elegant; and this, - 
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or lexicographical works reference is made by the 
Scholiast on Aristophanes ( Vesp. 1139, 1164,1231; 
Comp. Phot. s. v. revtagew ; Etym. M. s. vv: dpis- 
-Kúðņs and dpu®), though the work or works here 
referred to may also belong to No, 1. 
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_ together with the circumstance that Artemidorus 
has often occasion to allude to or explain ancient 
manners and usages, give to it a peculiar value. 
The work has also great interest, because it shews 
us in what manner the ancients symbolized and in- ‘om 2) 
- terpreted certain events of ordinarylife,which, when | 10. Of TRALLES, a celebrated pugilist, who 
well understood, throws light on various points of lived about A. D. 69. (Paus. vi. 14. § 1; Martial, 
ancient mythology. The first edition of the Onei- | vi. 77.) f i 

- rocritica is that of Aldus, Venice, 1518, 8vo.; the 11. The author of elegies on love. (Tepl gowras, 
next is that of Rigaltius(Paris, 1603, 4to.), which | Eratosth. Catast. 31.) There are many more per- 
contains a valuable commentary; however, it | sons of the name of Artemidorus who are mentioned 
goes down only to the 68th chapter of the second | in ancient writers; but as nothing is known about 
book. The last edition is that of J. G. Reiff, | them, we refer to the list in Fabricius (Bibl. Graee, 
Leipzig, 1805, 2 vols. 8vo. It contains the notes | V. p. 263), to which some supplements are given 
of Rigaltius, and some by Reiske and the editor. by Van Goens. (2. e) [L 5.] 

5. A Mueanic philosopher, who, according to ARTEMIDO’RUS( "Apreuldwpos). 1. A Greek 
Diogenes Laërtius (ix. 53), wrote a work against | physician, quoted by Caelius Aurelianus (De Morb. 
Chrysippus. | Acut, ii. 31, ii. 14,15, pp. 146, 224, 227), who was 

6. Of Epuxsus, a Greek geographer, who lived | a native of Side in Pamphylia, and a follower of 
about B. ce 100. He made voyages round the | Erasistratus. He must have lived some time between 
coasts of the Mediterranean, in the Red Sea, and | the third century B. c. and the second century 
apparently even in the southern ocean. He also | after Christ. He may perhaps be the person 
visited Iberia and Gaul, and corrected the accounts | quoted by Galen without any distinguishing epi- 
of Eratosthenes. respecting those countries. We | thet (De Compos. Medicam. sec. Locos, v. 3, vol. 
know that in his description of Asia he stated the | xii. p. 828), but he is probably not the same person 
distances of places from one another, and that the | as the Artemidorus olwmoris who is mentioned by 
countries beyond the river Tanais were unknown | the same author. (Comment. in Hippoer. “De Hat. 
to him. The work in which he gave the results | Vict: in Morb. Ac.” i. 15. vol. xv. p. 444.) 
of his investigations, is called by Marcianus of} 2. Arremiporus Capiro (’Apreuidwpos 6 
 Heracleia, a aepfrAous, and seems to be the same | Kamirav), a Greek physician and grammarian 

as the one more commonly called rà -yewypapot-"| at Rome, in the reign of the emperor Hadrian, 
Meva, or TA THS yewypadtas Bi6Ala, It consisted | a. D. 117—1838, who published an edition of the 
of eleven books, of which Marcianus afterwards | works of Hippocrates, which Galen tells us (Com- 

< made an abridgement. The original work, which | ment. in Hippocr. “ De Nat. Hom.” vol. xv. p. 21) 
was highly valued by the ancients, and is quoted | was not only much valued by the emperor him- 

In innumerable passages by Strabo, Stephanus of | self, but was also much esteemed even in Galen’s 
‘Byzantium, Pliny, Isidorus, and. others, is lost; | time. He is, however, accused of making con- 
but we possess many small fragments and some | siderable changes in the text, and of altering the 
larger ones of Marcianus’ abridgement, which con- | old readings and modernizing the language. He 
tain the periplus of the Pontus Euxeinus, and ac- | was a relation of Dioscorides, who also edited the 
counts of Bithynia and Paphlagonia. The loss of | works of Hippocrates, and he is frequently men- 
this important work is to be regretted, not only on | tioned by Galen. (Comment. in HHippoer. “ De 
account of the geographical information which it | Humor.” vol. xvi. p. 2; Gloss. Hippoer. vol. xix. 
contained, but also because the author entered into | p. 83, &c.) He may perhaps be the person some- 
the description of the manners and costumes of | times quoted simply by the name of Capito. 
the nations he spoke of. The fragments of Arte- | [Caprro.] | 
midorus were first collected and published by D. | 3. ARTEMIDORUS CORNELIUS, a physician, who 
Hoschel in his Geographica, Aug. Vindel. 1600, | was born at Perga in Pamphylia, or, according to 
4to. The best collection is that in Hudson’s Geo- | some editions of Cicero, at Pergamus in Mysia. 
graphi Minores, vol. i. Two small fragments, not | He was one of the unprincipled agents of Verres, 
contained in Hudson, have been published by Van | whom he first assisted in his robbery of the temple 
Goens in his edition of Porphyrius’s Antrum Nym- | of Diana at Perga, when he was legatus to Cn. 
Pharum, p. 87, and a third, containing a descrip- | Dolabella in Cilicia, B. c. 79 (Cie. 2 Ferr. i. 20, 
tion of the Nile is printed in Aretin’s Beiträge zur | iii. 21); and afterwards attended him in Sicily 
Gesch. und Lit. vol. ii. p. 49, &e. (Vossius, de | during his practorship, B. c. 72-69, where, among 
fist. Graec. p. 185, with the notes of Wester- | other infamous acts, he was one of the judges 
mann.) Athenaeus (iii. p. 111) ascribes to this | (recuperatores) in the case of Nympho. Hisori- 
Artemidorus a work entitled “Ievikd úrouvhuara. | ginal name appears to have been Artemidorus; he 
(Comp. Ukert, Geogr. der Gricch. u. Rom. i. 2, p. | was probably at first a slave, and afterwards, on 
141, &e., 250.) | 0) being freed by his master, (perhaps Cn. Cornelius 
7A son-in-law of Musonius, the philosopher, | Dolabella,) took the name of Cornelius. Cicero 
: was himself likewise a philosopher, and a friend of | calls him in one place “ Cornelius medicus” (2 
-Pliny the younger, one of whose letters (iii. 11) is | Verz. iii. 11), in another “ Artemidorus Pergneus” 
full of his praise. | (e 21), and in a third “ Artemidorus Cornelius” 
o p8. Of PARION, an astronomer, whose views of | (c. 49); but it is plain that in each passage he 
n: his science are recorded by Seneca. (Quaest. Nat. | refers to the same individual, though Ernesti has 
oR Sy A JBJ fan his Index Historicus considered them as three 
ae 9. Of Tarsus, a grammarian, whom Strabo | different persons. . [W. Aw G] 
(xiv. p- 675) mentions as one of the distinguished | ARTEMIDO/RUS, a painter, who lived at the 
persons of that place. It is not impossible that he | close of the first century after Christ. (Martial, 
may be the same as the one to whose grammatical | v; 40.) ae Aloe fG P M] 
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o A'RTEMIS (‘Apreuts), one of the great divini- 

„ties of the Greeks. Her name is usually derived 
from dpreuńs, uninjured, healthy, vigorous ; accord- 

ing to which she would be the goddess who is her- 


self inviolate and vigorous, and also grants strength 
and health to others. (Plat. Cratyl. p. 406, b.; 
Strab. xiv. p. 635; Eustath, ad Hom. pp. 82, 577, 
1732.) According to the Homeric account and 
Hesiod (Theog. 918) she was the daughter of Zeus 
and Leto, whence Aeschylus (Sept. 148) calls her 
Antwryeveia, She was the sister of Apollo, and 
born with him at the same time in the island of 
Delos. According to a tradition which Pausanias 
(viii. 37. § 3) found in Aeschylus, Artemis was a 
daughter of Demeter, and not of Leto, while ac- 


_ cording to an Egyptian story (Herod. ii. 156) she 


was the daughter of Dionysus and Isis, and Leto 
was only her nurse. But these and some other 
legends are only the results of the identification of 
the Greek Artemis with other local or foreign 
divinities. The place of her birth is for the same 
reason not the same in all traditions: some say 
that it was the grove of Ortygia near Ephesus 
(Tacit. Annal. iii. 61; Schol. ad Pind. Nem. i. 1), 
others that it was Crete (Diod. v. 72), and others 
again, that she was the sister of Apollo, but born 
somewhat earlier, so that she was able to assist 
Leto in giving birth to Apollo. (Orph Hymn. 34. 
5; Spanheim, ad Callim. p. 476, &c.) In the de- 
scription of the nature and character of this god- 


dess, it is necessary to distinguish between the 


dilferent points of view from which the Greeks 
regarded her, and also between the really Greek 
Artemis and certain foreign divinities, who for 
some. resemblance or another were identified by 
the Greeks with their own Artemis, 

l. Artemis as the sister of Apollo, is a kind of 
female Apollo, that is, she as a female divinity re- 
presented the same idea that Apollo did as a male 
divinity. This relation between the two is in 
many other cases described as the relation of hus- 
band and wife, and there seems to have been a 
tradition which actually described Artemis as the 
wife of Apollo, (Eustath. ad Hom. p. 1197.) 


In the character of sister of Apollo, Artemis is 


like her brother armed with a bow, quiver, and 
arrows, and sends plague and death among men 
and animals: she is a Sea dåróňàovea, Sudden 
deaths, but more especially those of women, are 
described as the effect of her arrows. (Hom. F? 
vi, 205, 427, &e xix. 59, xxi, 483, &e.; Od. xi. 
172, &e., 324, xv. 478, xviii. 202, xx. 61, &e., v. 
124, &e.) She also acts sometimes in conjunction 


with her brother. (Od. xv. 410; Ji. xxiv. 606.) | 


As Apollo was not only a destructive god, but also 
averted the evils which it was in his power to in- 


flict, so Artemis was at the same time a Sed ow- 


Tepa; that is, she cured and alleviated the suffer- 
ings of mortals. Thus, for instance, she healed 
Aeneas, when he was wounded and carried into 
the temple of Apollo. (ZŁ v. 447.) In the 


‘Trojan war she sided, like Apollo, with the 
Trojans. The man whom she looked graciously | 
upon was prosperous in his fields and docks, his’ 


household was thriving, and he died in old age. 


(Callim. Hymn, in Dian. 129, &e.) She was | 
more especially the protectress of the young, 


whence the epithets madorpéos, xoupotpddos, and 
piropeipag (comp. Diod. v. 73); and Aeschylus 


(Agam. 142) calls her the protectress of young 
sucking-animals, and of the game ranging through | 
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1 the forests of the mountains. Artemis thus also | | 


came to be regarded as the goddess of the flocks 


and the chase: she is the huntress among the im- 


mortals; she is called the stag-killer (èAapnEóAos), 
the lover of the tumult connected with the chase 
(xeAadew}), and @ypdrepa, (IL xxi. 51), 485, 
&c.; Hom. Hymn. in Dian. 10.) Artemis is 
moreover, like Apollo, unmarried ; she is a maiden- 
divinity never conquered by love. (Soph. Elect. 
1220.) The priests and priestesses devoted to her 
service were bound to live pure and chaste, and 
trangressions of their vows of chastity were severely — 
punished. (Paus. vii. 19. § 1. viii. 13. § 1.) She 
was worshipped in several places together with her 
brother; and the worship of both divinities was 
believed to have come from the Hyperboreans, and 
Hyperborean maidens brought sacrifices to Delos. 


(Herod. ii. 32, 35.) The laurel was sacred to — 


both divinities, and both were regarded as the 
founders and protectors of towns and streets. 
(Paus. i. 38. § 6, iti. 24. § 6, viii. 36, in fin; 
Aeschyl. Sepi. 450; Callim. Hymn. in Dian. 34.) 

There are, however, some points also, in which 
there is no resemblance between Artemis and 
Apollo: she has nothing to do with music or 
poetry, nor is there any trace of her having been — 
regarded as an oracular divinity like Apollo. Re- 
specting the real and original character of Artemis 
as the sister of Apollo, we encounter the same 
difficulties as those mentioned in the article 
APOLLO, viz. as to whether she was a purely spi- 
ritual and ethical divinity, as Miller thinks, or 
whether she was the representative of some power. 
in physical nature; and the question must be 
decided here in the same manner as in the case of 
Apollo. When Apollo was regarded as identical 
with the sun or Helios, nothing was more natural 
than that his sister should be regarded as Selene 


or the moon, and accordingly the Greek Artemis 


is, at least in later times, the goddess of the moon, 
Buttmann and Hermann consider this idea of Ar- 
temis being the moon as the fundamental one from — 
which all the others are derived. But, at any 
rate, the idea of Artemis being the goddess of the 
moon, must be confined to Artemis the sister of 
Apollo, and is not applicable to the Arcadian, Tau- 
rian, or Ephesian Artemis. . 


2. The Arcadian Artemis is a goddess of the © 


nymphs, and was worshipped as such in Arcadia 
in very early times. Her sanctuaries and temples 
were more numerous in this country than in any 
other part of Greece. There was no connexion- 
between the Arcadian Artemis and Apollo, nor 
are there any traces here of the ethical character 
which is so prominent in Artemis, the sister of 
Apollo. These circumstances, together with the | 
fact, that her surnames and epithets in Arcadia are 
nearly all derived from the mountains, rivers, and 
lakes, shew that here she was the representative of 
some part or power of nature, In Arcadia she 
hunted with her nymphs on Taygetus, Eryman- 
thus, and Maenalus; twenty nymphs accompanied 
her during the chase, and with sixty others, daugh- _ 
ters.of Oceanus, she held her dances in the forests 
of the mountains. Her bow, quiver, and arrows, 


were made by Hephaestus, and Pan provided her 
with dogs. Her chariot was drawn by four stags | 


with golden antlers. (Callim. Hymn. in Dian. — 


13, 81, 90, &e.; Apollod. ii. 5. § 3; Pind. OL 


iii, 51.) Her temples and sanctuaries in Arcadia - 


were usually near lakes or rivers, whence she was 
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called Ayuvijris or Ayala, (Paus. ii. 7. § 6, il. 


23.8 6, iv. 4. § 2, 81. § 3, vii. 538.85.) In the 


precincts of her sanctuaries there were often sacred 


wells, asat Corinth. (Paus. ii. 3. § 5, iii. 20. § 7.) 


As a nymph, Artemis also appears in connexion 


with river gods, as with Alpheius [AnpHzius], 


and thus it is intelligible why fish were sacred to 
her. (Diod. v. 3.) > 


3. The Tauriun Artemis. The legends of this 


goddess are mystical, and her worship was orgiastic | 


and connected, at least in early times, with human 
sacrifices. According to the Greek legend there 
was in Tauris a goddess, whom the Greeks for 
gome reason identified with their own Artemis, 
and to whom all strangers that were thrown on 
the coast of Tauris, were sacrificed. (Eurip. [ph. 
Laur. 36.) Yphigeneia and Orestes brought her 
image from thence, and landed at Brauron in At- 
tica, whence the goddess derived the name of Brau- 
ronia. (Paus. i 23. $ 9, 33. § 1, ii. 16, in fin.) 
The Brauronian Arterais was worshipped at Athens 
and Sparta, and in the latter place the boys were 
scourged at her altar in such a manner that it be- 
came sprinkled with their blood. This cruel cere- 


mony was believed to have been introduced by 
Lycurgus, instead of the human sacrifices which | 
had until then been offered to her. (Diet. of dni. | 


s.v. Boavpavia and Atauacrlywo.s.) Her name 
at Sparta was Orthia, with reference to the phal- 
- lus, or because her statue stood erect, 
to another tradition, Orestes and Iphigeneia eon- 
cealed the image of the Taurian goddess in a bun- 


dle of brushwood, and carried it to Aricia in La- 


tium. [Arema] Iphigeneia, who was at first 


to have been ‘sacrificed to Artemis, and then be- 


came her priestess, was afterwards identified with 


the goddess (Herod. iv. 103; Paus. i. 43. § 1), 
who was. worshipped in some parts of Greece, as at 
Hermione, under the name of Iphigeneia. (Paus. 


ii. 35. § 1.) Some traditions stated, that Artemis 


-made Iphigeneia immortal, in the character of He- 
[Hecate] AT 
kindred divinity, if not the same as the Taurian 
Artemis, is Artemis ravpomdAos, whose worship 
was connected with bloody sacrifices, and who pro- 
duced madness in the minds of men, at least the 
chorus in the Ajax of Sophocles, describes the 
madness of Ajax as the work of this divinity. In 
the legends about the Taurian Artemis, it seems 
that separate local traditions of Greece are mixed 


cate, the goddess of the moen. 


up with the legends of some Asiatic divinity, 


whose symbol in the heaven was the moon, and 


on the earth the cow. 


4. The Ephesian Artemis was a divinity totally 
distinct from the Greek goddess of the same name. 
She seems to have been the personification of the 


fructifying and all-nourishing powers of nature. 


It is an opinion almost universally adopted, that 
she was an ancient Asiatic divinity whose worship 
_ the Greeks found established in Ionia, when they 
settled there, and that, for some resemblance they 


discovered, they applied to her the name of Arte- 


oo miss As soon as this identity of the Asiatic god- 
dess with the Greek Artemis was recognised, other 
_» features, also originally peculiar to the Greek Ar- | 
:_ temis, were transferred to her; and thus she is | 
called a daughter of Leto, who gave birth to her in 


‘the neighbourhood of Ephesus. Her original cha- 


racter is sufficiently clear from the fact, that her 


priests were eunuchs, and that her image in the 


_ magnificent temple of Ephesus represented her. 


According | 


Hirt. Mythol. Bilder. i. 
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d with many breasts (modvpaorés). The whole fi- 


gure of the goddess resembled a mummy : her 
head was surmounted with a mural crown (corona 
muralis), and the lower part of her body, which 
ended in a point, like a pyramid upside down, was 
covered with figures of mystical animals. (Strab. 
xiv. p. 641; Paus. iv. 31. § 6, vil 5. $2.) The 
symbol of this divinity was a bee, and her high- 
priest bore the name of king (éco7v). Her worship 
was said to have been established at Ephesus by 
the Amazons. (Paus. ii. 7. § 4, viii. 12. § l; He- 
sych. and Suid. s.v. éoo7v.) 

Respecting some other divinities, or attributes of 
divinities, which were likewise regarded as identi- 
cal with Artemis in Greece, see BRITOMARTIS, 
Dierynna, and Einerruyia. The Romans iden- 


tified their goddess Diana with the Greek Artemis, 


and at a comparatively early time they transferred 
to their own goddess all the peculiar features of 
the Greek Artemis. [Diana.]. The worship of 


Artemis was universal in all Greece, in Delos, 


Crete, Sicily, and southern Italy, but more especi- 
ally in Arcadia and the whole of the Peloponnesus. 
The sacrifices offered to the Brauronian Artemis 
consisted of stags and goats; in Thrace dogs were 


offered to Artemis. Among the animals sacred to 


the Greek Artemis we may mention the stag, boar, 
dog, and others; the fir-tree was likewise sacred 
to her, : 

It is impossible to trace the various relations in 
which Artemis appears to us to one common source, 
or to one fundamental idea: the very manner. in 
which such a complicated mythus was formed ren- 
ders the attempt futile, or, to say the least, forced. 
In the case of Artemis, it is evident, that new ele- 
ments and features were added in various places to 
the ancient local mythus ; the worship of one divi- 
nity is identified with that of another, and the 
legends of the two are mixed up into one, or those 
of the one are transferred to the other, whose le- 
gends then sink into oblivion. 

The representations of the Greek Artemis in 
works of art are different accordingly as she is re- 


presented either as a huntress, or as the goddess of 


the moon ; yet in either case she appears as a youth- 
ful and vigorous divinity, as becomes the sister of 
Apollo, As the huntress, she is tall, nimble, and has 


small hips; her forehead is high, her eyes glancing 


freely about, and her hair tied up behind in such a 
manner, that some locks float down her neck: her 
breast is covered, and the legs up to the knees are 
naked, the rest being covered by the chlamys. 
Her attributes are the bow, quiver, and arrows, or 
a spear, stags, and dogs. As the goddess of the — 
moon, she wears a long robe which reaches down 
to her feet, a veil covers her head, and above her 
forehead rises the crescent of the moon. In her 
hand she often appears holding a torch. (Mitscher- 
lich, de Diana Sospita; Göttingen, 1821; Miller, 
Dorians, book ii. c. 9.5 Museo Plo-Clem. i, 30; 
Ər [L. S.] 


= öf 3} 
- ARTEMYSIA (Apreuoia), 1. A queen of 


Halicarnassus, Cos, Nisyros, and Calydna, who 


ruled over these places as a vassal of the Persian 


ag 
un 


empire in the reign of Xerxes L She was a daugh- 


ter of Lygdamis, and on the death of her husband, 
she succeeded him as queen. When Xerxes in- 


| vaded Greece, she voluntarily joined his fleet with 


five beautiful ships, and in the battle of Salamis 


(8. c. 480) she distinguished herself by her pru- 


dence, courage, and perseverance, for which she 
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was afterwards highly honoured by the Persian | 
king. (Herod. vii. 99, viii. 68, 87, &c., 93, 101, 
&c.; Polyaen. viii. 53; Paus. iii. 11. § 3.) Ac- 


cording to a tradition preserved in Photius (Bid. 
p. 153, a., ed. Bekker), she put an end to her life 
in a romantic manner. She was in love, it is said, 
with Dardanus, a youth of Abydos, and as her pas- 
sion was not returned, she avenged herself by put- 
ting his eyes out while he was asleep. This ex- 
cited the anger of the gods, and an oracle com- 
manded her to go to Leucas, where she threw 
herself from the rock into the sea. She was suc- 
ceeded by her son Pisindelis. Respecting the 
import of the phrase in regard to lovers, “to leap 
from the Leucadian rock,” see SAPPHO. aa 

2, The sister, wife, and successor of the Carian 
prince Mausolus, She was the daughter of Heca- 
tomnus, and after the death of her husband, she 
reigned for two years, from B. €. 352 to B. c. 850. 
Her administration was conducted on the same 
principles as that of her husband, whence she sup- 
ported the oligarchical party in the island of Rhodes. 
(Diod. xvi. 36, 45; Dem. de Rhod. Libert. pp. 
193, 197, 198.) She is renowned in history for 
her extraordinary grief at the death of her husband 
Mausolus. She is said to have mixed his ashes in 
her daily drink, and to have gradually died away 
in grief during the two years that she survived 
him. She induced the most eminent Greek rheto- 
ricians to proclaim his praise in their oratory ; and 
to perpetuate his memory she built at Halicarnassus 
the eelebrated monument, Mausoleum, which was 
regarded as one of the seven wonders of the world, 
and whose name subsequently became the generic 
term for any splendid sepulchral monument. (Cie. 
Tuse. Vi. 81; Strabo, xiv. p. 656; Gellius, x. 18; 
Plin. WH. N. xxv. 86, xxxvi. 4. $9; Val. Max. iv. 
6. ext. 1; Suid. Harpocr. s. ev. *Apreuioia and 
Maúrwàos,) Another celebrated monument was 
erected by her in the island of Rhodes, to com- 
memorate her success in making herself mistress of 
the island. The Rhodians, after recovering their 
liberty, made it inaccessible, whence it was called 
in later times the “ASarov, (Vitruv. li. 8.) [L.8.] 

ARTEMIUSIUS, a physician who is quoted by 
Marcellus Empiricus (De Medicam. c. 36. p. 410), 
and who must therefore have lived some time in or 
before the fourth century after Christ. It seems 
most probable that he is the same person who is 
called by mistake in another passage Artemius. 
(Ibid. c. 13. p. 298.) [W. A. GJ] 

ARTE/MIUS ANASTA’SIUS, [Awnastrs- 
sius II] 


 A'RTEMON ('Aprénor). 1. Of CASSANDREIA, | 
a learned grammarian, who seems to have lived | 


after B. c. 316. He is mentioned by Athenaeus 
xii p. 515) as the author of—1. Tept cuvarywyijs 
according to others &vaywyĵs) Bi6Alwr, which 
would either be on collecting books, or on assigning 


books to their proper authors. 2. Mept BiSAlev | 


xpioews, or Iep ypijcews Trav wep) rds cuvoucias 
gõouévwv. (Athen. xv. p. 694.) He is perhaps the 
same as the author of a work mep Atovuctacod 
oveThuaros, quoted by Athenaeus (xiv. pp. 636, 


637), without any distinguishing epithet. There | 


is also a work on painters (wep! Cwypddwv) which 
is ascribed to one Artemon. (Harpocrat. s. +. 
TloAvyvwros.) Fabricius is inclined to believe, 


that our Artemon of Cassandreia is the one of 
whom Demetrius (de £vocut. 231) speaks as the} 9. | : 
| during the early period of the Roman empire, and 


person who collected letters of Aristotle. 
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2. Of Crazomunax, is mentioned by Aelian 
(Hist. An. xii. 38) as the author of Spo: KAaCouério:, 
in which he mentioned that, at one time, the terri- 
tory of Clazomenae was ravaged by a winged sow. 
Suidas (s.v.’Apkrivos) ascribes to him a work on 
trace ig now extant, | | 

3. A Hzreric, who seems to have lived about 
the beginning of the third century of our era. It 
is also probable that he resided in or near Rome, 
since we read in Photius (Bibl p. 12, a., ed. Bek- 
ker), that the celebrated presbyter Caius (about 
A.D. 210) wrote against Artemon and his heresies. 
From the synodal letter of the bishops assembled 
at Antioch in A. D. 269, who deposed the heretic 
Paul of Samosata (Euseb. H. Æ. vii. 30), it seems 


also that Artemon was then still alive ; at any rate, 
however, that his sect was still in existence. Ar- 
temon and his friend Theodotus denied the divmity 


phet raised by his virtues above all others, and 
that God had made use of him for the good of 


supported by Artemon and his followers, the Arte- 
monites, by philosophical arguments; for Eusebius 
states, that they occupied themselves very much 
with philosophy and mathematics, and that they 
made use of them in their interpretation of Scrip- 
ture. They are charged with having introduced 
forged readings into the text of the Bible, and to 
have omitted certain passages from the copies they 
used. These accusations, however, rest on rather 
weak grounds. (C. H. Stemmler Diatribe de Secta 
Artemonttarum, Leipzig, 1730; Schaffhausen, Ais- 
toria Artemonis et Artemonitarum, Leipzig, 1737, 
gto.) 

4. A LACEDAEMONIAN, who built the military 


engines for Pericles in his war against Samos in- 
pc. 44l. (Plut. Periel 27; Diod. xii. 28; Schol. 


ad Aristoph. Acharn. 802.) There was a cele- 
brated statue of this Artemon made by Polycletus. 


(Plin. H. N. xxxiv. 19. § 2.) Servius (ad Aen. 
ix. 505) confounds him with Artemon of Clazo- 


menat. ; 


5. Of MAGNESIA, is known only as the author | 


of a work on the virtues of women (rept tay kar 
dperny yuvaèl wempayynarevuevey Siyynudtor), 


of which Sopater made an abstract (Phot. Bibl. p. 


103, a.) ; but both the original and the abstract 
are lost. | o 


comic poet Aristophanes, (Aeharn. 830, with the 
Schol.; Suid. s.v. fwv.) It is usually believed, 
that he is the author of the two epigrams still ex- 
tant in the Anthologia Graeca. (xu. 55, 124.) 

7. Of Minerus, wrote a work on the interpre- 


tation of dreams (oveipoxprixa), in twenty-two > 
books, which is now lost. (Artemid. Oneir. ii. 493 — 


Eustath. ad Hom. Ji, xvi. p: 1119 ; Tertull. de 
Axim. 46; Falgent. i132) 0000 - 7 


‘often mentioned by the grammarians. (Schol. ad 
Pind, Pyth i. 1, 32, ii. 48; OL ii. 16, Y. 1; Jste 
di, Argum.; Schol. ad Lycophr. 177.) ee 
9, A BHETORICIAN, who seems to have lived 


Homer (mep ‘Ourjpov), of which, however, not a 


clear that Artemon was regarded in the East as. 
the precursor of the heresies of Paul, and perhaps — 


of Christ, and asserted, that he was merely a pro- ` 


mankind, (Euseb. Æ. Æ. v. 28; Theodoret, Haeret. 
Jebul. Epit. ii, 4.) These opinions were probably 


6. Called Meħoroids, from his being a melic- 
poet, appears to have been a contemporary of the — 


| 8 Of Pereamus, a Greek rhetorician, who 
wrote a history of Sicily, which is now lost, but is 
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js mentioned several times by Seneca, who has 
also preserved some fragments of his. (Senec, Suas. 


l; Controv, i. 6, 7, ii. 9, 11, iit, 16, iv. 25, v. 30. 
10. A SYRIAN of royal descent, who lived in 
and after the reign of Antiochus the Great. He 


resembled the king so much, that when, in B. C. 
187, Antiochus was killed, the queen Laodice put 


Artemon into a bed, pretending that he was the 
king, and dangerously ill. Numbers of persons 


were admitted to see him; and all believed that 


they were listening to their king when he recom- 
mended to them Laodice and her children. (Plin. 
H. N. vii. 10; Val. Max. ix. 14. ext. 1.) [L. 8.] 
A’RTEMON, a physician, who is said by 
Pliny (Æ. N. xxviii. 2) to have made use of 
cruel and superstitious remedies, and who must 
have lived some time in or before the first century 
after Christ. [W. A. G.] 
A/RTEMON. 1. A painter mentioned by 
Pliny (Æ. N. xxxv. 11. s. 40), who enumerates 
some of his works. His country is not known. 


With regard to his age, we can only say, that he- 


seems to have lived after the time of Alexander 
the Great, as one of his works was a statue of 


queen Stratonice, a name not unfrequent in the | 
| ties attributed this victory to the consuls of the 
year. (Liv. viii. 38, 89; Niebuhr, iti. p. 200, &e.) 


Asiatic kingdoms after that time. 


2, A sculptor, in the first century after Christ, 


and, in conjunction with Pythodorus, adorned the 
palaces of the Caesars on the Palatine with statues. 
(Plin, M. N. xxxvi. 5.8.4. $11.) [C. P. M.] 

ARTO'CES ('Aprørns), king of the Iberians, 


-against whom Pompey marched in B. c, 65. Pom- 


pey crossed the Cyrnus and defeated Artoces; and 
when he also crossed the Pelorus, Artoces sent to 


- -him his sons as hostages, and concluded a peace 


with him. (Dion Cass. xxxvii, 1,2; Appian, Mithr. 
103, 117; Flor. iii, 5, who calls him <Arthoces ; 


_ Plut. Pomp. 36.) 


--ARTONIS. [Arrasazus, No, 4,] 
M. ARTO’RIUS (CApropios), a physician at 


Rome, who was one of the followers of Asclepiades 


(Cael. Aurel. De Morb. Acut. iii, 14, p.224), and 
afterwards became the friend and physician of 
Caesar Octavianus. He attended him in his cam- 
paign against Brutus and Cassius, B. c. 42, and it 
was by his advice, in consequence of a dream, that 
‘Octavianus was persuaded to leave his camp and 
assist in person at the battle of Philippi, notwith- 
standing a severe indisposition. This was probably 
the means of saving his life, as that part of the 
army was cut to pieces by Brutus. (Vell. Patere. 
ii. 70; Plut. Brut. c. 41, where some editions 
have Antonius instead of Artorius ; Lactant. Divin. 


JLnstit. ii. 8; Dion Cass. xlvii. 41; Valer. Max. i. 


7. $1; Tertull. De Anima, c. 46; Sueton. Aug. 


c. 913; Appian, De Bell. Civil, iv. 110 ; Florus, iv. 
1.) He was drowned at sea shortly after the 
battle of Actium, B, c. 31, (S. Hieron. in Huseb. 

Chron.) St. Clement of Alexandria quotes ( Pae- 
dag. ii. 
name, Tepl MaxpoSiorias. (Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vol. 

RL p. 86, ed. vet.; Caroli Patini Comment. in 

< Antiq: Cenotaph. M. Artorii, in Poleni Thes. Antig. 

Rom, et Gr. Supplem. vol. ii. p. 1133.) [W.A.G.]. 

_. ARTY’BIUS (Aprvéi0s), a Persian general in 

the reign of Dareius Hystaspis, who, after the 
< Ionian revolt had. broken out, sailed with a fleet to 


ç 


2, p. 153) a work by a person of the same 


Cyprus to conquer that island. He was killed in 
battle by Onesilus, the principal among the chiefs 
of Cyprus. (Herod. v. 108—110.) [L.S] 


ARUSIANUS. 


 ARTYSTO’NE(*Apruorovn), a daughter of the 
great Cyrus, was married to Dareius Hystaspis, 
who loved her more than any other of his wives, 
and had a golden statue made of her. She had by 
Dareius a son, Arsames or Arsanes. (Herod. iii. 
88, vii. 69.) [ARSAMES.] [L.S] 
ARVINA, a cognomen of the Cornelia gens. 
4d, A. CORNELIUS P. F. A. N. COSSUS ARVINA, 
whom Livy sometimes calls A. Cornelius Cossus, 
and sometimes A. Cornelius Arvina, was magister 
equitum B. c. 353, and a second time in 349. 
(Liv. vii. 19, 26.) He was consul in Bc. 848, 
the first year of the Samnite war, and was the 
first Roman general who invaded Samnium. 
While marching through the mountain passes of 
Samnium, his army was surprised in a valley by 
the enemy, and was only saved by the heroism of 
P. Decius, who seized with a body of troops a 
height which commanded the road. The consul 
then conquered the Samnites, and triumphed on 
his return to Rome. (vil. 28, 32, 34—38, x. 31; 
Niebuhr, Rom. Hist. ii. p. 120, &e.)  Arvina was - 
consul again in B. c 322 (4. Cornelius iterum, 
Liv. viii. 17), and dictator in 320, in the latter of 
which years he defeated the Samnites in a hard- 
fought battle, though some of the ancient authori- 


2. A. CORNELIUS ARVINA, the fetialis, sent to 
restore to the Samnites the prisoners who had 
been set free by them after the battle of Caudium, 
Bc 821. (Liv. ix, 10.) a ee 

3. P. Cornenius A. m. P. N. ARVINA, ap- 
parently a son of No. l, consul B. c. 306, com- 
manded in Samnium. He was censor in B. Ce 


294, and consul a second time in 288. (Liv. ix. 


42, &e., x. 473 Fasti.) 

ARULE’NUS RU‘STICUS. [Rusricus.] 
 ARUNS. 1. The son of Demeratus of Corinth, 
and the brother of Lucumo, afterwards L. Tarqui- 
nius Priscus, died in the life-time of his father. 
(Liv. i, 34; Dionys. iii, 46.) 

2 The brother of L. Tarquinius Superbus, 
married to the younger Tullia, was murdered by 
his wife, who despised her husband’s want of am- 
bition and was anxious to marry his brother, (Liv. 
i. 46.) 

3. The son of Tarquinius Superbus, went with 
Brutus to consult the oracle at Delphi, and after 
the expulsion of the Tarquins killed, and was 
at the same time killed by, Brutus in battle, 
(Liv. i. 56, ii. 6 ; Cie. Tuse. iv. 22.) . 

4, The son of Porsena, accompanied his father 


| to the Roman war, and was afterwards sent to be- 


siege Aricia, before which he fell in battle. (Liv. 
ii. 14; Dionys. v. 30, 36, vii. 5, 6.) 

5. Of Clusium, according to the legend, invited 
the Gauls across the Alps. He had been guardian 
to a wealthy Lucumo, who, when he grew up, 


-seduced the wife of Aruns. The husband in re- 


venge carried wine, oil, and figs, across the Alps, 


and by these tempted the Gauls to invade Italy. . 
(Liv. v. 33; Plut. Camil. 15) 0 | 


<- ARU'NTIUS. [Arrunrivs.] | E 
> ARUSIA'NUS, MESSUS or ME'SSIUS, a 
Roman grammarian, who lived under one of the 


Tater emperors. He wrote a Latin phrase-book, 


entitled “ Quadriga, vel Exempla Elocutionum ex 
Virgilio, Sallustio, Terentio, et Cicerone per literas 
digesta.” It is called Quadriga from its being 


composed from four authors, The work is valuable 


> ASANDER. - 


as preserving many passages from some of Cicero’s 
lost writings, and from Sallust’s History. He first 


gives a phrase generally, then an example, thus: 
“ Firmatus illius rei, Sallust, Misi. ili. Ad Cyzi- 
eum perrexit firmatus animi.— Prudens illarum 
rerum, Sall. Hist. i, Prudens omnium quae senatus 
censuerat.” The following words he arranges. 
under the letter K :-—Kave, kareo, kaptus, khao 
(abl. of chaos) hassus, klaudus, kalleo, kalco, kausa- 
tus, klam. os LE 

In some MSS. the work is called “ M. Fron- 
tonis Exempla Elocutionum,” &c.; in others, 
“ Arusiani (or Volusiani) Messi Quadriga.” On 
the authority of the former MSS. it has often 
passed under the name of Fronto, and under his 
name it was published by Angelo Mai, from a MS. 
much mutilated, especially in the latter part. But 
after what Fronto says on Cicero and other authors, 
it seems highly improbable that he would have 
employed himself in composing such a work from 
these authors. He would have chosen some of his 
favourite writers, Ennius, &c. It is possible that 
the work may be an extract by Arusianus from a 
larger work by Fronto, which larger work would 
have been composed from a greater number of 
authors, including those which Fronto most ad- 
mired, The best edition is that by Lindemann, 
in his Corpus Grammaticorum Latin. Vet. vol. i. 
p. 199, from a MS. in the Wolfenbüttel collection, 
in excellent condition, and which, with the excep- 
tion of a few passages, gives the work complete. It 
contains more than half as much again as Mai’s 
edition. This new part contains many of the most 
raluable passages, those from Cicero’s lost writings 
and from Sallust’s History. The transcriber has 
prefixed the following remark :— “ In aliquibus 
Codicibus pro Arusiani Messi male irrepsit Cornelii 
Frontonis.” Lindemann gives in the notes the 


exact references to the passages which in the MS. | 


are referred to only by the book. [Fronvo.] 
(Niebuhr, in his edit. of Fronto, Berlin, 1816, p. 
xxxi., &c.; Lindemann, Pracfat. in Corp. Gramm. 
Lat. Vet. i, p. 201, &e.) fA. A.J 
ARY ANDES (Apuaviys), a Persian, who was 
appointed by Cambyses governor of Egypt. During 
his administration Pheretime, the mother of Arce- 
silaus of Cyrene, is said to have come to Aryandes 
as a suppliant, and to have solicited his assistance 
in avenging the death of her son, who had been 
murdered at Barca, as she pretended, because he 
had been a friend of the Persians. 
cordingly placed an army and a fleet at her com- 


mand. Herodotus thinks that this whole affair 


was a mere pretext under which the Persian satrap 
concealed his desire of conquering Libya. After 
the conquest of Barca, some of the Persians want- 
ed to take possession of Cyrene also, but before 
they came to any determination, Aryandes sent a 
messenger to call the troops back to Egypt. Da- 
reius Hystaspis wished to perpetuate his own 
memory in a manner in which no king had yet 
done, and for this purpose he struck gold coins of 
the purest metal. 


indignant at such presumption, had him put to death. 

(Herod, iv. 165—167, 200—203.) [L. S] 
ARYBAS or ARYMBAS. [Arripas.] . 
ARYE'NIS.. LAstryvaczs.] ay 
ASANDER (‘Acavdpos). 


tas and brother of Parmenion. Alexander the 


Aryandes ac- | 


Aryandes imitated the king by 
coining money of the purest silver; but Dareius, 


l. A son of Philo i 
restored by Augustus. 
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dia and the other parts of the satrapy of Spithri- 
dates, and also placed under his command an army 
strong enough to maintain the Macedonian autho- 
rity. (Arrian, Azad. i. 18.) In the beginning of 
the year B. c. 328, Asander and Nearchus led a 
number of Greek mercenaries to Alexander, who 
was then staying at Zariaspa. (iv. 7.) In the 
division of the empire after the death of Alexander, 
in B. c. 823, Asander obtained Caria for his satrapy, 
in which he was afterwards confirmed by Antipa- 
ter. (Phot, Bibl. p. 64, a, 69, b, 72, a, ed. Bekk. ; 
Diod. xviii. 3, 39, who in these and other passages 
uses the name of Cassander instead of Asander, 


and thus produces a confusion in his account; Jus- 


tin, xiii. 4; Curtius, x. 10.) At the command of 


Antipater he fought against Attalus and Alcetas, 


both partizans of Perdiccas (Phot. Bibl. p. 72, b.), 
but was conquered by them, In B. c. 317, while 
Antigonus was engaged in Persia and Media, 
Asander increased his power in Asia Minor, and- 
was undoubtedly a member of the confederacy 
which was formed by Ptolemy Lagi and Cassander 
of Macedonia against Antigonus, although he is- 
not mentioned by Diodorus (xix, 57) on account: 
of the above mentioned confusion with Cassander, 


Ing, c. 315, when Antigonus began his operations 


against the confederates, he sent one Ptolemy, a 
nephew of his, with an army to relieve Amisus, 
and to expel from Cappadocia the army with which 
Asander had invaded that country ; but as Asan- 
der was supported by Ptolemy Lagi and Cassander 
(Diod. xix. 62, 68), he maintained himself until 
B. €. 313, when Antigonus himself marched against 
him, and compelled him to conclude a treaty by 
which he was bound to surrender his whole army, 
to restore the Greek towns on the coast to free- 
dom, to regard his satrapy of Caria as the gift of 
Antigonus, and to give his brother Agathon as. 
hostage. But after a few days Asander broke this 
humiliating treaty : he contrived to get his brother 
out of the hands of Antigonus, and sent ambassa- 
dors to Ptolemy and Seleucus for assistance, An- 


| tigonus indignant at these acts, immediately sent 


out an army to restore the Greek towns to freedom: 
by force of arms. Caria too appears to have been 
conquered, and Asander from this time disappears 
from history. (Diod. xix. 75.) eee 
2. A man of high rank in the kingdom of the 
Bosporus. He first occurs in history as a general 
of Pharnaces II. of the Bosporus, whose sister 


Dynamis was the wife of Asander. In B.c, 47, 


he revolted against his brother-in-law who had 
appointed him regent of his kingdom during his 
war against Cn. Domitius Calvinus. Asander 
hoped by thus deserting his brother-in-law to win 
the favour of the Romans, and with their assist- 
ance to obtain the kingdom for himself. “When, 
therefore, Pharnaces was defeated by the Romans 
and took refuge in his own dominions, Asander 
had him put to death. Asander now usurped the 
throne, but was unable to maintain himself upon 
it, for Julius Caesar commanded. Mithridates of 
Pergamus, on whom he conferred the title of king 
of the Bosporus, to make war upon Asander. 


| (Dion Cass. xlii. 46—-48, liv. 24; Appian, Mithrid, 


120; Caesar, de Bello Alex, 78.) The results of 


| this undertaking are not mentioned, but if we may 
believe the authority of Lucian (Macrob. 17) Asan- 


der was deprived of his kingdom and afterwards 


Great appointed him in B. c. 334, governor of Ly- | vation at the advanced age of ninety-three, from: 


He died of voluntary star- ` i 
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_ despair at seeing his troops desert to Scribonius. 
o Strabo (vii. p. 311) speaks of a wall or a ditch 
which Asander constructed across the Isthmus of 
the Crimea, of 360 stadia in length, to protect the 
peninsula against the incursions of the nomadic 
tribes. (Mannert, Geogr. der Giriech. t Rom. 1v. 
pe 293.) ee | TL, 8.] 

ASBAMAEUS (Ac€auatos), a surname of 
Zeus, the protector of the sanctity of oaths. It 
was derived from a well, Asbamaeon near Tyana, 
in Cappadocia, the water of which was said to be 
beneficial and pleasant to honest persons, but pes- 
tilential to those who were guilty of perjury. 
When perjured persons drank of the water, it pro- 
duced a disease of the eyes, dropsy, and lameness, 
so that the guilty persons were unable to walk 
away from the well, and were obliged to own 
their crime. (Philostr. Vit. Apollon. i. 6.3 Pseudo- 
Aristot: Mirab. Auscult. 163; Ammian. Marcellin. 
xxiii, 6.) ted. [L. 8.] 

A‘SBOLUS (“Ac6oA0s), a centaur, whom Hesiod 
(Seut. Here. 185) calls otwvorys, probably from 
his skill in observing or prophesying from the 
flight of birds. He fought against the Lapithae 
at the nuptials of Peirithous, and was subsequently 
nailed to a cross by Heracles, who is said to have 
made an epigram upon him, which is preserved in 
Philostratus. (Her. xix. § 175; comp. Tzetz. Chil. 
v. 22.) : ne [Ees] 
`- ASCA'LABUS (Acrdrasos), a son of Misme. 
‘When Demeter on her wanderings in search of her 
daughter Persephone came to Misme in Attica, the 


- goddess was received kindly, and being exhausted 


and thirsty, Misme gave her something to drink. 
As the goddess emptied the vessel at one draught, 
-Ascalabus laughed at her, and ordered a whole 
eask to be brought. 
conduct, sprinkled the few remaining drops from 
her vessel upon him and thereby changed him into 
a lizard. 
where a similar story is related, though without the 
name either of Misme or Ascalabus; Welcker, Das 
Kunst-Museum zu Bonn, p. 74, &c.) For differ- 
ent legends respecting what happened to Demeter 
on her arrival in Attica, see Bauso, LAMBE, and 
MzETANEIRA, | [L.S] 
ASCA’LAPHUS (AcxdaAogos). 1. A son of 
Ares and Astyoche, and brother of Jalmenus, 
together with whom he led the Minyans of Orcho- 
menos against Troy, in thirty ships. (Hom. X. ii 
511, &.) In the war against Troy, he was slain 
by the hand of Deiphobus, at which Ares was 
filled with anger and indignation. (JZ. xiii. 519, 
&c, xv. 110; &.; comp. Paus. ix. 37. § 3.) 


According to Apollodorus (i. 9. § 16, iii. 10. § 8). 


Ascalaphus was one of the Argonauts, and also one 
of the suitors of Helen. Hyginus in one passage 
(Fab, 97) calls Ascalaphus and Ialmenus sons of 
Lycus of Argos, while in another (Fab. 159) he 
agrees with the common account. One tradition 
described Ascalaphus as having gone from Troy to 
‘Samareia, and as having been buried there by 
Ares, The name of Samareia itself was. derived 


from this occurrence, that is, from cdua or cfun 


and “Apys. (Eustath. ad Hom. p. 1009.) 

< 2. A.son of Acheron by Gorgyra (Apollod. i. 5. 
-§ 3) or by Orphne. (Ov. Met. v. 540.) Servius 
(ad Aen. iv. 462) calls him a son of Styx. When 


Persephone was in the lower world, and Pluto- 


gave her permission to return to the upper, pro- 
vided she had not eaten anything, Ascalaphus 


Demeter indignant at his 


(Antonin. Lib. 24; Ov. Met. v. 447, 
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declared that she had eaten part of a pomegranate, 
Demeter (according to Apollodorus, l c, ii. 5. § 12) 
punished him by burying him under a huge stone, 
and when subsequently this stone was removed by 
Heracles, she changed Ascalaphus into an owl. 
According to Ovid, Persephone herself changed. 
him into an owl by sprinkling him with water of 
the river Phlegethon. There is an evident resem- 
blance between the mythus of Ascalabus and that 
of Ascalaphus. ‘The latter seems to be only a 
modification or continuation of the former, and the 
confusion may have arisen from the resemblance 
between the words doxdAaGos, a lizard, and do- 
KdAados, an owl. [L 8.] 
A’/SCALUS ("Acxados), a son of Hymenaens, 
and a general of the Lydian king Aciamus, who is 
said to have built the town of Ascalon in Syria. 
(Steph. Byz. $. v. "AokdAwr.) PL. S.] 
ASCA'NIUS (Acrdmos), a son of Aeneas by 
Creusa (Virg. den. ii. 666), or by Lavinia. (Liv. 
i. l, 3; Serv. ad den. vi, 760.) From Livy it 
would seem that some traditions distinguished be- 
tween an earlier and a later Ascanius, the one a 
son of Creusa, and the otherof Lavinia. After the 
fall of Troy, Ascanius and some Phrygian allies of 
the Trojans were sent by Aeneas to the country 
of Dascylitis, whose inhabitants made Ascanius 
their king; but he soon returned to Troy, and 
ruled there after the death. of his father, who, ac- 
cording to some traditions, had likewise returned 


to Troy. (Dionys. Hal. i 47, 53.) Another 
legend made Ascanius found a new kingdom at- 


Scepsis in Troas, in conjunction with Seamandrius, 
the son of Hector. (Strab. xiii. p. 607.) Others 
again, according to whom his original name was 
Euryleon, made him accompany his father to Italy 
and succeed him as king of the Latins. (Dionys. 
i. 65.) Livy states that on the death of his father 
Ascanius was yet too young to undertake the go- 
vernment, and that after he had attained the age 
of manhood, he left Lavinium in the hands of his 
mother, and migrated to Alba Longa. Here he 
was succeeded by his son Silvius. According to 
Dionysius (i. 70), Silvius was a younger brother of 
Ascanius, and disputed the succession with Julus, 
a son of Ascanius, The dispute was decided in 
favour of Silvius. Servius (ad ez. i. 271) states, 
that Ascanius was also called Ilus, Julus, Dar- 
danus, and Leontodamus. The gens Julia at 
Rome traced its pedigree up to Julus and Ascanius. 
(Heyne, Excurs. viii, ad Aen. i.) In the stories 
about Troy there occur three other personages of 
the name Ascanius. (Apollod, iii, 12. § 5; Hom. 
Zi, ii. 862, xiii. 792.) [L. 8.J 
A/SCARUS (“Aoxapos), a Theban statuary, 
who made a statue of Zeus, dedicated by the 
Thessalians at Olympia. (Paus. v. 24. $ L) 


Thiersch (Epochen der bild. Kunst, p. 160, &e. 


Anm.) endeavours to shew that he was a pupil of 
Ageladas of Sicyon. [AerLa Das] [C. P. M.] 
` A'SCLAPO, a physician of Patrae, in Achaia, 
who attended on Cicero’s freedman, ‘Firo, during 


an illness, Bc. Sl; (Cic. ad Fum. xvi. 9.) Cicero 
was so much pleased by his kindness and his 


medical skill, that he wrote a letter of recommen- 

dation for him to Servius Sulpicius, B. €. 47. (xiii. 

20.) 2 oe EW. ACG): 
ASCLEPI’ADAE. [Azscunaprus.] 
_ASCLEPIADES (AcxAnmadys). 1. Of ALex- 


ANDRIA, seems to have been a grammarian, as the. 
Scholiast on Aristophanes (Nub, 37) quotes him 


_ASCLEPIADES, 


as an authority on the meaning of the word 
Bripapxos, 
2. Of ANAZARBA in Cilicia, is mondened. by 


Stephanus of Byzantium (s. v. *AvafapSd) as the 


author of many works, of which however only 
one, on rivers (7ep) roraudy), is specified. 

38. A son of AREIUS, wrote a work on Demetrius 
Phalereus, (Athen. xiii. p. 567.) It is not quite 
certain whether he is not the same as Asclepiades 
of Myrleia, who is also called a native of Nicaea, 
(Steph. Byz. s. v. N iraa.) 

_ 4, A Cynic philosopher, a native of Phlius, and 
a contemporary of Crates of Thebes, who must 
consequently have lived about B. c. 330. (Diog. 
Laért. vi. 91; Tertull. c. Nad. ii. 14.) Whether 
he is the same as the one whom Cicero ( Tuse. Y. 
39) states to have been blind, is uncertain. 

5. A Cynic philosopher, who is mentioned along 
with Servianus and Chytton, and lived in the reign 
of Constantius and Julianus, about a. D. 360. 
(Julian, Orat. c. Heracil. Cyn. p. 224; Ammian. 
Mare. xxii. 13.) 

6. Of Cyprus, wrote a work on the history of 
his native island and Phoenicia, of which a frag- 
ment is preserved in Porphyrius, (De Abstin, iv. 15; 
comp. Hieronym. ad Jovin. 2.) 

7. An EGYPTIAN, possessed, according to Suidas 
(s. x. “Hpdioxos), a profound knowledge of Egyptian 
theology, and wrote hymns on his native g gods, He 
also composed a work upon the agreement among 
the different religions, a second on the Saeed of 
Egypt, and a third on Ogyges. Of the history of 
Egypt the sixtieth book is quoted by Athenaeus. 
(ii. p. 683.) There seems to be Little doubt that 
this Asclepiades is the same as the one whom 
Suetonius (faq. 94) calls the author of @eoroyou- 
peva, and of whom he quotes a fragment. This 
@eodoyodueva, moreover, seems to be the same 
work as that on the agreement among the different 
religions. Suetonius calls him Asclepiades Mendes, 
which seems to be derived from the name of a 
town in Egypt. (Comp. Schol, ad Hom. 71. vii. 
p. 1473 Casaub. ad Suet. Les Vossius, de Hist. 
Graec. p. 406, ed. Westermann.) 

8. EPIGRAMMATIC poets. Under the name of 
Asclepiades the Greek Anthology contains upwards 
of forty epigrams; but it is more than probable 
that they are not all the productions of the same 
poet. Some of them undoubtedly belong to Ascle- 
piades of Samos, who is mentioned as a teacher of 
Theoeritus, and said to have written bucolic poetry. 
(Schol. ad Theoer. vii. 21, 40; Meleager, i. 46; 
Theocrit. vii. 40; Moschus, ii. 96.) Others may 
he the productions of Asclepiades of Adramyttium, 
who lived at an earlier time. (Jacobs, ad Anthol, 
me p- 86-4.) 

9. Å LYRIC poet, from whom a certain species 
of verse, resembling the choriambie, is said to have 
derived its name; but the ancients themselves 
were not agreed ‘whether the Ascle ‘pladie verse 
was Invented by Asclepiades, or whether he used 
it only more frequently than others. He lived 
after the time of Aleaeus and Sappho. (Hephaest. 
Hachir, p. 34; Attilius: Formoatangs, Pe 2709, 
ed. Putsch.) : 

10. OF Mznpr. See No. 7. : 

11. Of Myruers in Bithynia, or of Nines a 
son of Diotimus. | 
Rhodius, and lived about the time of Pomp ev the 
Great.. Suidas places him nearly a century, earlier, | 
from which some modern critics ‘have inferred, that 


He was a pupil of Apollonins. 


: the sudy of medicine. 
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there must have been two Asclepiades of My riela, 


the one of whom was perhaps a son or grandson of | 


the other. The younger taught grammar at Rome, 
and is supposed to be the same as the one who for 
some time resided in Spain as a teacher of gram- 
mar, and wrote a description of the tribes of Spain 
(repij-ynois Trav eOvayv), to which Strabo occasion- 
ally refers, (iii. p. 157, &c.) Asclepiades of Myrleia 
is also mentioned as the author of several other 
works, of which, however, we possess only a few 
fragments. 1. On grammarians or grammars (mep? 
YP LAT Ka, Suidas, s.v. Oppeds; Anonym. Fit. 
Arati; S. Empiric. adv. Grammat. 47, 72, 252). 

2. A work on the poet Cratinus (sep). Kparivou, 
Athen. xi. p. 501), 3. A work called ep) Nerto- 
plos. (Athen. xi, pp. 477, 488, &., 498, 503.) 
4, An vréuynua rijs Odvecelas, . (Etym; M. s. t. 
"Apvaios ; Schol. ad Hom. Od. x. 2, xi. 269, 321, 
326, xii. 69, ed. Buttmann.) 5. A work on the 
history of Bithynia tag which consisted of 
at least ten books. (Parthen. rot. 35; Schol ad 
Apollon. Rhod. ii. 722, 791; Athen.. ii, p. 50.) 
He is usually believed to be the author of a history 
of Alexander the Great mentioned by Arrian. 
(Anab. vii. 15; comp. Vossius, de Hist, Graec. 
pp. 97, 158, 161, 187, ed. Westermann; F. X. 
Werfer, Acta Philol. Monae, iii. 4, p. 551, where 
me fragments of Asclepiades are collected. y 

. Of Traces in Thrace, a contemporary 

i Pisina of Isocrates. (Phot. Bibl. p. 486, b. 
ed. Bekker.) He is called a tragic writer, but was 
more probably a sophist or a grammarian, He 
was the author of a work called rpaymdodmeva, in 
six books, which treated on the subjects used by 
the Greek tragic writers, and on the manner in 
which they had dealt with their mythuses. (Plut. 
Fi. X. Orat. p. 887; Steph, Byz. s. v. Tpayihos 5 
Athen. x. p. 456; Harpocrat. s. v. AvoadaAnss 
Hesych. s.v. dyoiapyos ; comp. Werfer, i. e. p. 489, 
where the fragments of the rpwy@dotpeva, are col- 
lected.) Ti 

13. A bishop of TrRaLLES, who lived about A. D. 
464, A letter of his and ten anathematismi against 
Fullo are printed with a Latin translation in Lab- 
beus, Coneil. iv. p. 1120, Another letter of his is 
still extant in the Vienna and Vatican libraries in. 
MS. (Fabr. Bibl. Graee. xi, p. 583.) This Ascle- 
piades must be distinguished from an earlier Chris- 
tian writer of the pa name, who is mentioned ` 
by Lactantius. (vii. 4.) EAE 

ASCLEPYADES (Aineias, the name of 
several physicians, some of whom probably assumed. 
this appellation either as a sort of honorary title in 
allusion to the ancient family of the Asclepiadae, or 
in order to signify that they themselves belonged. 
to it. A list of the physicians who bore this name — 
is given by Le Clere, Hist de la Méd.; Fabricius, . 
Bibl, Gr. vol. xii. p. 87, &e. ed, vet; C.G. ek | 
pert, Asclepiadis Bithyni Fragmenta, Vinar. 176 
Bvo., PB, Keg C F. Harless, De Medicis Viterba 
s Asclepiades” Dictis, Bonn. 1828, 4to. 

1]. ÅSCLEPIADES Brruynus, a very celebrated 
physician of Bithynia, who acquired a considerable 
degree of popularity at Rome at the beginning of 
the first century B, ca which he maintained through 
life, and in a certain degree transmitted to his suc- 
cessors. It is said that “he first came to Rome asa 
teacher of rhetoric (Plin. H. N. xxvi. 7), and that 


it was in consequence of his not being successful = 


in this profession, that he turned his attention to 
From what we learn of his. 
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history and of his practice, it would appear that he 


may be fairly characterized as a man of natural 
talents, acquainted with human nature (or rather 
with human weakness), possessed of considerable 
shrewdness and address, but with little science or 
professional skill. He began (upon the plan which 
is so generally found successful by those who are 
conscious of their own ignorance) by vilifying the 
principles and practice of his predecessors, and by 
asserting that he had discovered a more compen- 
dious and effective mode of treating diseases than 
had been before known to the world. As he was 
ignorant of anatomy and pathology, he decried the 
labours of those who sought to investigate the 
structure of the body, or to watch the phenomena 
of disease, and he is said to have directed his 
attacks more particularly against the writings of 
Hippocrates. It appears, however, that he had 
the discretion to refrain from the use of very active 
and powerful remedies, and to trust principally to 
the efficacy of diet, exercise, bathing, and other 
circumstances of this nature. A part of the great 
popularity which he enjoyed depended upon his 
prescribing the liberal use of wine to his patients 
(Plin. H. N. vii. 37, xxiii, 22), and upon his not 
only attending in all cases, with great assiduity, to 
everything which contributed to their comfort, but 
also upon his flattering their prejudices and indulg- 
ing their inclinations. By the due application of 
these means, and from the state of the people 
< among whom he practised, we may, without much 
difficulty, account for the great eminence at which 
_ he arrived, and we cannot fail to recognise in 

__Asclepiades the prototype of more than one popular 
physician of modern times. Justice, however, 
obliges us to admit, that he seems to have pos- 

sessed a considerable share of acuteness and dis- 
cernment, which on some occasions he employed 
with advantage. Itis probable that to him we are 
indebted, in the first instance, for the arrangement 
of diseases into the two great classes of Acute and 
Chronic (Cael. Aurel. De Morb. Chron. iii. 8. p. 
469), a division which has a real foundation in 
nature, and which still forms an important feature 
in the most improved modern nosology. In his 
philosophical principles Asclepiades is said to have 
been a follower of Epicurus, and to have adopted 
his doctrine of atoms and pores, on which he 
attempted to build a new theory of disease, by 
supposing that all morbid action might be reduced 
into obstruction of the pores and irregular distri- 
bution of the atoms. This theory he accommodated 
to his division of diseases, the acute being supposed 
to depend essentially upon a constriction of the 
pores, or an obstruction of them by a superfluity of 
_ atoms ; the chronic, upon a relaxation of the pores 
or a deficiency of the atoms. 
_ his writings but a few fragments, which have been 


~ collected and published by Gumpert in the little 


work mentioned above. There is a poem con- 
taining directions respecting health (dyed mapay- 


vyeduara) which is ascribed to Asclepiades of Bi- 
- thynia, and which was first. published by R. von 
Welz, Wiirzberg, 1842 ; but a writer in the Rhet- 


 misches Museum (p. 444 in the vol. of 1843) has 
- ; shewn, that this poem could not have been written 
before the seventh century after Christ. | 


The age at which Asclepiades died and the date 


of his death are unknown; but it is said that he 
laid a wager with Fortune, engaging to forfeit his 


_ character as a physician if he should ever suffer 


Nothing remains of 


ASCLEPIODORUS. 


from any disease himself. Pliny, who tells the 


anecdote (Æ. N. vii. 37), adds, that he won his 
wager, for that he reached a great age and died at 
last from an accident. 

_ Further information respecting the medical and 
philosophical opinions of Asclepiades may be found 


in Sprengel’s Hist. de la Méd.; Isensee, Gesch. 


der Med.; Ant. Cocchi, Discorso Primo sopra 
Asclepiade, Firenze, 1758, 4to.; G. F. Bianchini, 
La Medicina d’ Asclepiades per ben curare le Muluttie 
Acute, raccolta da Varii Frammenti Greci e Latini, 
Venezia, 1769, 4to.; K. F. Burdach, Aselepiades 
und John Brown, eine Parallele, Leipzig, 1800, 
8vo.; Id. Seriptorum de Asclepiade Index, Lips. 
1800, 4to.; Bostock’s Mist. of Med., from which 
work part of the preceding account has been taken. 

2. ASCLEPIADES PHARMACION ( Papyatiwy ) or 
JUNIOR, a physician who must have lived at the 
end of the first or the beginning of the second 


century after Christ, as he quotes Andromachus, 


Dioscorides, and Scibonius Largus (Gal. De Compos. 
Medicam. sec. Locos, vii. 2, x. 2, vol. xiii. pp. 51, 
53, 342; De Compos. Medicam. sec. Gen. vii. 6, 
vol. xiii, p. 968), and is himself quoted by Ga- 
len. He derived his surname of Phurmacion from 
his skill and knowledge of pharmacy, on which. 


| subject he wrote a work in ten books, five on ex- 


ternal remedies, and five on internal. (Gal. ibid. 
vol. xiii. p. 442.) Galen quotes this work very 
frequently, and generally with approbation. 

3. M. Arrorius ASCLEPIADES. [ARTorius.] © 

4, ASCLEPIADES PurLoprysicus (fiAoguairds), 
a physician, who must have lived some time in or 
before the second century after Christ, as he is 
quoted by Galen, who has preserved some of his 
medical formulae. (De Compos. Medicam. sec. Lo- 
cos, vii. 5, viii. 5, vol, xiii. pp. 102, 179.) 

5. L. Scriponivs ASCLEPIADES, whose name 
occurs in a Latin inscription of unknown date, is 
supposed by Rhodius (ad Serib. Larg. p. 4) to be 
Scribonius Largus Designatianus [Lareus], but 
this is very doubtful. 

6. ASCLEPIADES TITIENSIS, a physician, who 
must have lived in or before the second century - 
after Christ, as he is quoted by Caelius Aurelianus. 
(De Morb, Acut. iii. 5, p. 201.) 

7. ASCLEPIADES JUNIOR (ó Newrepos), a phy- 
sician quoted by Galen (De Compos. Medicam, see. 


Locos, i. 1. vol. xii. p. 410), who is the same per- 


son as Asclepiades Pharmacion. 
8. ÅREIUS ASCLEPIADES (“Apetos) is some- 
times inserted in the list of physicians of the name. 


| of Asclepiadés, but this appears to be a mistake, as 


in the passage of Galen where the names oceur (De 
Compos. Medicam, see. Locos, viii. 5. vol. xi, p. 
182) instead of *Apetou ’AckAnmddSou we should 
probably read Apelou "AckAnmadeiou, [Annus] 

9. M. GALLUS ASCLEPIADES seems to be a 
similar mistake, as in Galen, De Compos. Medicam. 
sec. Locos, viii. 5, vol. xiii, p. 179, instead ot 
Taddou Mdpxov rot "AckAnmiddov we should pro- 
bably read T'éAAov. Mdpxov. rod *AcxAnmuadeiou, — 
[Garrus] So ag | = 
There are several other physicians of the name 
of Asclepiades mentioned in inscriptions, of whom 


| nothing worth recording is known, A list of them 
is given in the works mentioned above, [W.VA.G.] 
_ ASCLEPIODO‘’RUS (AckAnmdédwpos). 1. A 
Macedonian, son of Timander, was one of the ge- 


nerals of Alexander the Great, and after the con- 
quest of Syria was appointed by Alexander satrap 
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of that country. In B. c. 328, he led reinforce- 
ments from Syria to Alexander in eastern Asia, 
and there became involved in the conspiracy which 
was formed by Hermolaus against the life of the 
king. (Arrian, Anab. iv. 13, Jnd. 18; Curtius, vii. 
10, viii. 6.) He seems to be the same as the one 


whom Antigonus, in B. c. 317, made satrap of | 


Persia (Diod. xix. 48); but he must be distin- 
guished from an Asclepiodorus, a general of Cassan- 
der, mentioned by Diodorus. (xix. 60.) = 

2. The author of a small work on tactics (rak- 
Tua Kepedata), who is in some MSS. called 
Asclepiodotus. His work exists in several MSS. 
at Leyden, Paris, and Rome, but has not yet been 
published. | : | [L. 8.] 

ASCLEPIODO’RUS. 1. An Athenian painter, 
a contemporary of Apelles, who considered him to 
excel himself in the symmetry and correctness of 
his drawing. (Plin. H. W. xxxv. 10. s, 36. § 21.) 
Plutarch (de Gloria Athen. 2) ranks him with 
Euphranor and Nicias. 

2. A statuary, famed for statues of philosophers. 
(Plin. H. N. xxxiv. 19. § 26.) fc. P. ML] 

ASCLEPIO’DOTUS (Ackanmodores.) l. 
The author of an epigram which seems to have 
been taken from the base of a statue of Memnon. 
(Anthol. Graec. Append. No. 16, ed. Tauchnitz. ; 
comp. Brunck. Analect. i. p. 490; Letronne in the 


Transactions of the R. Society of Literature, vol. ii, 


l, part i. 1832.) 

2. Of Alexandria, the most distinguished among 
the disciples of Proclus, and the teacher of Damas- 
cius, was one of the most zealous champions of 
Paganism. He wrote a commentary on the Tim- 
aeus of Plato, which however is lost. (Olympiod. 
Meteorolog. 43 Suidas, s. v, ’AockAnmddoros ; Da- 
mascius, Vis. Isid. ap. Phot. pp. 344, b. 345, b.) 

3, An author who lived in the time of Diocle- 
tian, and seems to have written a life of this em- 
peror. (Vopisc. Aurelian. 44.) He seems to be 
the same as the one who is mentioned as a general 
in the reign of Probus. (Vopise. Prob. 22.) 

4. A pupil of Posidonius, who, aceording to 


Seneca (Nai. Quaest. vi. 17), wrote a work called 


“ Quaestionum Naturalium causae.” 

5. A commander of the Gallic mercenaries in the 
army of Perseus, king of Macedonia. (Liv. xli, 
51, xliv. 2, | | [L. 5.] 

| ASCLEPIO’/DOTUS (CAckAnrtodoros), a phy- 
sician, who was also well versed in mathematics 
and music, and who grew famous for reviving the 
use of white hellebore, which in his time had 
grown quite ont of vogue. He lived probably 
about the end of the fifth century after Christ, as 
he was the pupil of Jacobus Psychrestus, and is 
mentioned by Damascius, (Damascius, ep. Phot. 


(Cod. 242, p. 344, b., ed. Bekk.; Suidas, s. v. 
wpavos; Freind’s Hist. of Physic.) [W. A. G] | 


ASCLEPIO/DOTUS, CA/SSIUS, a man of 
great wealth among the Bithynians, shewed the 
same respect to Soranus, when he was under 


_ Nero’s displeasure, as he had when Soranus was in 


prosperity. He was-accordingly deprived of his 


property and driven into exile, 4. D. 67, but was 
restored by Galba, (Tac. Ann. xvi. 33; Dion 


Cass. lxii, 26.) | | 
© ASCLE'PIUS (CAcxaArjris). 
personage, said to have been a disciple of Hermes, 


the Egyptian Thot, who was regarded as the father’ 
ge. There existed in 
antiquity a Greek dialogue (Adyos TéAecos) be- 


of all wisdom and knowledge. 


1. A fabulous | 


ASCLETARIO. 383 


tween Asclepius and Hermes on God, man, and. 
the universe; we now possess only a Latin trans- 


lation of it, which in former times used to be attri- 
buted to Appuleius, It is entitled “ Hermetis 
Trismegisti Asclepius, seu de Natura Deorum — 


Dialogus,” and is evidently the production of a very 


late time, that is, of the age in which a reconcilia- _ 
tion was. attempted between the polytheism of an- 


tiquity and Christianity through the medium of 


the views of the New Platonists. (Bosscha in 
Oudendorp’s edition of Appuleius, iii. p. 517; Hil- 
debrand, de Vita et Seriptis Appuleit, p. 28, &e.) 
To the same Asclepius is also ascribed a work still 
extant, entitled pos “Ackanmlov. mpds “Appova 
Baciréa, which is printed together with a Latin 
translation by A. Turnebus in his edition of the. 
Poemander ascribed to Hermes Trismegistus (Paris, 
1554, 4to.), and in F. Patricius’s Nova de Univer- 
sis Philosophia, Ferrara, 1591, fol. The Latin 
translation of the work is contained in vol. ii. of 


the works (Opera) of Marsilius Ficinus, Basel, 


1561. 

2. A Greek grammarian of uncertain date, who 
wrote commentaries upon the orations of Demos- 
thenes and the history of Thucydides; but both 
works are now lost. (Ulpian, ad Dem. Philip, » 
I; Schol. Bavar. ad Dem. de fals. leg. pp. 375, 
3/8; Marcellin. Vit. Thueyd. 57; Schol. ad 
Thueyd. i. 56.) 

3. Of Tralles, a Peripatetic philosopher and a 
disciple of Ammonius, the son of Hermias. He 
lived about a. D. 500, and wrote commentaries on 
the first six or seven books of Aristotle’s Meta- 
physics and on the dpi@unriny of Nicomachus of 
Gerasa. These commentaries are still extant in MS., 
but only a portion of them has yet been printed in 
Brandis, Scholia Graeca in Aristot, Metaphys. p. 
518, &c.; comp. Fabr. Bibl. Graec. iii. p. 258 ; 
St. Croix in the Magasin, Encyclop. Cinquième 
Année, vol. iii. p. 359. [L.S] 

ASCLE'PIUS ('Ackańros), a physician, who 
must have lived some time in or before the second 
century after Christ, as he is mentioned by Galen, — 
(De Differ. Morb. c. 9. vol. vi. p.869.) . A person: 
of the same name is quoted by the Scholiast on 
Hippocrates (Dietz, Schol, in Hippocr, et Gal. vol. 
iL p. 458, n., 470, n.) as having written a com- 


| mentary on the Aphorisms, and probably also on | | 


most of the other works of Hippocrates, as he is . 
said to have undertaken to explain his writings by — 
comparing one part with another. (Toi. ; Littré, 
Oeuvres d’Hippocr. vol. i. p. 125.) Another phy- 
siclan of the same name is said by Fabricius to be 
mentioned by Aëtius. EWA Gyo 
ASCLETA/RIO, an astrologer and mathemati- © 
cian in the time of Domitian. On one occasion he 
was brought before the emperor for some offence. 
Domitian tried to put the knowledge of the astro- 
loger to the test, and asked him what kind of — 
death he was to die, whereupon Ascletario an- 
swered, “I know that I shall soon be torn to. 
pieces by the dogs.”.. To prevent the realisation of 


this assertion, Domitian ordered him to be put to- 


death immediately, and to be buried. When his 
body lay on the fimeral pile, a vehement wind | 

arose, which carried the hody from the pile, and. 
some dogs, which had-been near, immediately 
‘began devouring the halfroasted body. Domitian, 


on being informed of this, is said to have been — 
more moved and perplexed than he had ever been __ 
before. This tale, which is related in all its sime 
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in the accounts which Cedrenus, Constantine Ma- 
nasses, and Glycas give of it. LS 


-© Q. ASCO/NIUS PEDIA’NUS, who holds the 


first. place among the ‘ancient commentators of 
Cicero, seems to have been born a year or two be- 
fore the commencement of the Christian era, and 
there is some reason to believe that he was a 
-native of Padua. It appears from a casual expres- 
sion in his notes on the speech for Scaurus, that 
these were written after the consulship of Largus 
Caecina and Claudius, that is, after a. D. 42. We 
learn from the Eusebian chronicle that he became 
blind in his seventy-third year, during the reign of 
Vespasian, and that he attained to the age of 
eighty-five. The supposition that there were two 
Asconii, the one the companion of Virgil and the 
expounder of Cicero, the other an historian who 
flourished at a later epoch, is in opposition to the 
clear testimony of antiquity, which recognises one 
only. He wrote a work, now lost, on the life of 
Sallust; and another, which has likewise per- 
ished, against the censurers of Virgil, of which 
Donatus and other grammarians have availed them- 
selves in their illustrations of that poet; but there 
is no ground for ascribing to him the tract entitled 
“ Origo gentis Romanae,” more commonly, but 
with as little foundation, assigned to Aureliu 
Victor. ? : Mee 
But far more important and'valuable than the 
above was his work on the speeches of Cicero; and 
fragments of commentaries, bearing his name, are 
- still extant, on the Divinatio, the first two speeches 
against Verres and a portion of the third, the 
_ speeches for Cornelius (i. ii.), the speech In toga 
_ candida, for Scaurus, against Piso,andfor Milo. The 
remarks which were drawn up for the instruction 
of his sons (Comm. in Milon. 14) are conveyed in 
very pure language, and refer chiefly to points of 
history and antiquities, great pains being bestowed 
on the illustration of those constitutional forms of 
the senate, the popular assemblies, and the courts 
of justice, which were fast falling into oblivion 
under the empire. This character, however, does 
not apply to the notes on the Verrine orations, 
which are of a much more grammatical cast, and 
exhibit not unfrequently traces of a declining 
Latinity. Hence, after a very rigid and minute 
examination, the most able modern critics have 
decided that these last are not from the pen of 
Asconius, but must be attributed to some gram- 


marian of a much later date, one who may" have | 


been the contemporary or successor of Servius or 
Donatus. It is impossible here to analyse the 
reasoning by which this conclusion has been satis- 
factorily established, but those who wish for full 
information will find everything they can desire in 
the excellent treatise of Madvig. (De Asconii 
Pediant, &e. Commentariis, Hafniae, 1828, 8vo.) 
The history of the preservation of the book is 
curious. Poggio Bracciolini, the renowned Floren- 
tine, when attending the council of Constance in 


the year 1416, discovered a manuscript of Asconius 
in the monastery of St. Gall. This MS. was 
. transcribed by him, and about the same time by |. 
Comp. Krause, Vitae et Fragm. Historicum Dati- 
ROTUM, p. 216, &e. ee ee 
ASELLUS, a cognomen in the Annian and 


` Bartolomeo di Montepulciano, and by Sozomen, a 


| canon of Pistoia. Thus three copies were taken, 


and these are still in existence, but the original has 


long since disappeared. All the MSS. employed 
by the editors of Asconius seem to have been de- 


rived from the transcript of Poggio exclusively, and 


plicity by Suetonius ( Domit. 15), is much distorted 


ASELLUS. ’ 


their discrepancies arise solely from the conjectural — 


emendations which have been introduced from 
time to time for the purpose of correcting the 


numerous corruptions and supplying the frequently- 


recurring blanks, Poggio has left no description 


of the archetype, but it evidently must have been 


in bad order, from the number of small gaps occa- 
sioned probably by edges or corners having been — 


torn off, or words rendered illegible by damp. In- 
deed the account given of the place where the 
monks had deposited their literary treasures is 
sufficient to account fully for such impertections, 
for it is represented to have been “a most foul 
and dark dungeon at the bottom of a tower, into 
which not even criminals convicted of capital 
offences would have been thrust down.” 

The first edition of Asconius was taken directly 
from the transcript of Poggio, and was published 
at Venice in 1477, along with sundry essays and 
dissertations on the speeches of Cicero, Thework 
was frequently reprinted in the early part of the 
sixteenth century, and numerous editions have 
appeared from time to time, either separately or 
attached to the orations themselves but, notwith- 


standing the labours of many excellent scholars, 


the text is usually exhibited in a very corrupt and 
interpolated form. By far the best is that which 
is to be found in the fifth volume of Cicero’s works 
as edited by Orelli and Baiter; but many improve- 
ments might yet be made if the: three original 


transcripts were to be carefully collated, instead of 


reproducing mere copies of copies which have been 


disfigured by the carelessness or presumption of 


[W. R] 


successive scribes. 


ASCUS (“Acxos), a giant, who in conjunction — 


with Lycurgus chained Dionysus and threw him 
into a river. Hermes, or, according to others, 
Zeus, rescued Dionysus, conquered (éðduarer) the 


giant, flayed him, and made a bag (aexos) of his 


skin. From this event the town of Damascus in 
Syria was believed to have derived its name. 
(Etym. M. and Steph. Byz. s.v. Aauacnds.) [L.S] 
A/SDRUBAL. [HASDRUBAL] 
ASE'LLIO, P. SEMPRO’NIUS, was tribune 


of the soldiers under P. Scipio Africanus at Nu- 


mantia, B. C. 133, and wrote a history of the affairs 
in which he had been engaged. (Gell. ii. 13.) His 
work appears to have commenced with the Punie 
wars, and it contained a very full account of the 
times of the Gracchi. The exact title of the work, 
and the number of books into which it was divided, 
are not known. Froin the great superiority which 
Asellio assigns to history above annals (up. Gell. 


v. 18), it is pretty certain that his own work was 


not in the form of annals. It is sometimes cited 
by the name of libri rerum gestarum, and some- 


times by that of hésforiae; and it contained at 


least fourteen books. (Gell. xiii, 3, 21; Charis, ii. 


p. 195.) It is cited also in Gell. i, 13, iv. 9, xiii 


3,21; Priscian, v. p. 668; Serv. ad Firg. den. 
xii, 121; Nonius, s. v. glieur. 


_ Cicero speaks (de Leg. i, 2) slightingly of Asellio. 
P. Sempronius Asellio should be carefully distin- 


guished from C. Sempronius Tuditanus, with 
whom he is often confounded. [Tuprranvus.] 


Clandian gentes. The Annia gens was a plebeian 


one; and the Aselli in the Cornelia gens were 
also plebeians. co's E l 


_ASINIA. 


Se oC or P, Ana nee a senator, sio 


had not been included in the census, died, leaving 


his only daughter his heres. The property, how- 


ever, was seized by Verres, the praetor urbanus, 
on the ground that such a bequest was in violation. 
of the lex Voconia. (Cic. in Verr, i. 41, &e., 
omp i. 58, ii 7; Dict. of Ant. 8. v. Voconia La) 

2. Tr. CLAUDIUS ASELLUS, tribune of the sol- 
dice: in the army of the consul, C. Claudius Nero, 
B. C. 207, praetor in B. c. 206, when he obtained 
Sardinia as his province, and plebeian aedile in 
B. © 204. (Liv, xxvii. 41, xxviii. 10, xxix. 11.) 
Appian (de Bell. Annib, 37) relates an extraor- 
ae adventure of this Claudius Asellus in B. c 

3. Tr Craupius AsgLrLus, of the equestrian 
order, was deprived of his horse, and reduced to 


the condition of an aerarian, by Scipio Africanus, 


the younger, in his censorship, B. c. 142. When 


Asellus boasted of his military services, and com- . 


plained that he had been degraded unjustly, Scipio 
replied with the proverb, ti Agas asellum,” & e. 
“ Agas asellum, si bovem non agere queas” (Cic. 
de Orat. ii. 64), which it is impossible to translate 
so as to preserve the point of the joke; it was a 
proverbial expression for saying, that if a person 

cannot hold as good a station as he wishes, he 
must. be content with a lower, When Asellus 
was tribune of the plebs in B. c. 139, he accused 
Scipio Africanus before the people (Gell. i iii. 4); and 
Gellius (ii. 20) makes a quotation from the fifth 


oration of Scipio against Asellus, which may have 
been delivered in this year. Among other charges 


which Asellus brought against Scipio, was, that 


the lustrum. had been i inauspicious (because it had 


been followed by a pestilence); and Gellius (iv. 
17) has preserved two verses of Lucilius referring 


to this charge: 


“ Scipiadae magno improbus objiciebat Asellus 
Lustrum, illo censore, malum infelixque fuisse.” 


Scipio replied, that it was not surprising that it 
should have been so, as his colleague, L. Mummius, 
who had performed the lustrum, had removed 
Asellus from the aerarians and restored him to his 
former rank, (Cie. de Orat. ii. 66; comp. Val. 
Max. vi. 4. $ 2; Aurel, Viet. de Vir, HL 58, 
where the opposition of Mummius to Scipio. is 
alluded to.) This Claudius Asellus seems to be the 
same who was poisoned by his wife, Licinia. 
a Max. vi. 3. $8.) 

A’STA (Acta), l. A surname of Athena in 
Colchis Her worship was believed to have been 
brought from thence by Castor and Polydeuces to 
Laconia, w Ja a temple was built to her at Las. 
(Paus, iii. 24. § 5.) 

2, A daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, who be- 
eame by Japetus the mother of Atlas, Prometheus, 
and Epimetheus. (Hesiod. T'heog. 359; Apollod. 
kaes wy SE) 
continent of Asia derived its name from her. 
(Herod. iv. 45.) There are two other- mythical 
personages of this name. _ (ily gin. Fab. Praef. D 23 
Tzetzes, ad Lyeoph. 1277.) [LSF 


Valerii. [Scipio; VALERIUS. ] T 
A'SINA, a surname of the Scipios. — [ScrP10.} : 


ASUN TA, the daughter of C. Asinius Pollio, 
40, was the wife of Marcellus Aeser- | 
ninus, and the mother of Marcellus Aeserninus | 
who was instructed i in rhetoric eae his | 


consul B. c 


the younger, y 


» 


According to some traditions the | 


z ASOPIS, = 885° 
grandfather Asinius. (Senec. Epit. Controv. lib. 
iv. a Tac. Ann. ill, ll, xiv. 40; Suet. Oct. 
43, 

ASYNIA GENS, Sree The Asinii came. 
from Teate, the chief town of the Marrucini (Sil 
Ital. xvii. 453 ; Liv. Epit. 73; Catull. 12); and 


their name is detived. from. asina, which was a 


cognomen of the Scipios, as asellus was of the Amii 
and Claudii. The Herius, spoken of by Silius 
Italicus (/. c.) in the time of the second Punic war, 
about B. c. 218, was an ancestor of the Asinii; 
but the first person of the name of Asinius, who 
occurs in history, is Herius Asinius, i in the Marsic 
war, B. © 90. [Astnrus.] The cognomens of 
the Asini} are AGRIPPA, CELER, DENTO, GALLUS, 
PoLLIo, SALoninus. The only cognomens which 
occur on coins, are GALLUS and Porto. (Eckhel, 

v. p. 144.) | . 

 ASYNIUS. 1. Hurivs Astvros, of Teate,- 
the commander of the Marrucini in the Marsie . 
war, fell in battle against Marius, B. c. 90. (Liv. 
Epit. 73; Vell. Pat. i l6; Appian B. C. i. 40; 
Eutrop. v. 3.) 

2. Cx. Asinivs, only known as ‘the father of C. 
Asinius Pollio. [Pox11o.] 

3. Asinius, a friend of Antony, who surrepti- 
tiously crept into the senate after the death of 
Caesar, B. c. 44. (Cie, Phil. xiii. 13.) 

ASYNIUS QUADRA'TUS. [Quaprartus.] 

A’/SIUS (“Acwos), 1. A son of Hyrtacus of 
Arisbe,and father of Acamas and Phaenops. He 
was one of the allies of the Trojans, and brought — 
them auxiliaries from the several towns over which 
he ruled. He was slam by Idomeneus. (Hom. 
IL ii. 835, xii, 140, xiii. 389, &e., xvii. 582.) 

2. A son of Dymas and brother of Hecabe. 
Apollo assumed the appearance of this Asius, when 
he wanted to stimulate Hector to fight against 
Patroclus. (Hom. JZ. xvi. 715, &e. ; Eustath. P 
1083.) According to Dictys Cretensis (iv. 12), 
Asius was slain by Ajax. There are two more 
mythical personages of this name, which is also 
used as a surname of Zeus, from the town of Asos _ 
or Qasos in Crete. (Virg. den. x. 123; Tzetz. ed 
Lycoph, 355; Steph. Byz. s. v. "Asos.) [L 8] 

A’SIUS (“Aews), one of the earliest Greek 
poets, who lived, in all probability, about Boo. 
700, though some critics would place him at an | 

earlier and others at a later period, He wasa 

native of Samos, and Athenaeus (ii. p. 125) calls ` 

him me old Samian poet. According to Pausanias 
(vii. 4. $2), his father’s name was Amphiptolemus. t 

Asius w ae epic and elegiac poems. The subject. 
or subjects of his epic poetry are not known ; and 
‘the few fragments which we now. possess, consist 
of genealogical statements or remarks about the 
Samians, whose hixurious habits he describes with 
great naïveté and humour. The fragments are 
preserved in Athenaeus, Pausanias, Strabo, Apol- 
lodorus, and a few others, His elegies were writ- 
ten in the regular elegiac. metre, but all have 
perished with the exception. of a very brief one | 
which is preserved in Athenaeus: (/.¢.) The 


| fragments of Asius are collected in N. Bach, Cal- 
ASTA'TICUS, a surname of the Seipios and. 
| Leipzig, 1831, 8vo.; in Diibner’s edition of Hesiod, 
| &e.,. Paris: 1840, and in Diintzer, Die Fragm. der | 


lini, Tyrtact et Asü Samii quae supersunt, Se, 


Episch. Poes. p. 66, &e., Nachtrag, p.31. [L.S] — 

 ASOPIS (CAownls )}, two mythological per- 

‘sonages, one a daughter of Thespius, who became ` 

by Heracles the mother of Mentor (Apollod, i Te 
oa. 
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8 8), and the other a daughter of the river-god_ 


_Asopus. (Diod. iv. 72.) wi Fhe S] 


ASO'PIUS (Acros). 1, Father of Phormion 


(Thue. i, 64), called Asopichus by Pausanias. (i. 
24. § 12.) ne? l 
9. Son of Phormion, was, at the request of the 
- Acarnanians who wished to have one of Phor- 
mion’s family in the command, sent by the Athe- 
nians in the year following his father’s naval 
victories, B. c. 428 (the 4th of the Peloponnesian 
war), with some ships to Naupactus. He fell 
shortly after in an unsuccessful attempt on the 
Leucadian coast, (Thue. iii. 7.)  [A. H. C] 
ASOPODO’RUS, a statuary, possibly a native 
of Argos (Thiersch, Epoch. d, bid. Kunst. p. 275, 
Anm.), was a pupil of Polycletus. (Plin, xxxiv. 
8. s. 19.) [e PSM] 
` ASO'PUS (“Acwros), the god of the river 
Asopus, was a. son of Oceanus and Tethys, or 
according to others, of Poseidon and Pero, of Zeus 
and Eurynome, or lastly of Poseidon and Cegluse, 
(Apollod. iii. 12. § 6; Paus. iL 5. § 2, 12. § 5.) 
He was married to Metope, the daughter of the 
river god Ladon, by whom he had two sons and 
twelve, or, according to others, twenty daughters. 
Their names differ in the various accounts. (Apol- 
lod. Z% e; Diod. iv. 72; Schol. ad Pind. Ol vi. 
144, Isthm. viii, 37; Paus. ix. 1, $2; Herod. ix. 
513 Eustath. ad Hom. p. 278.) Several of these 
daughters of Asopus were carried off by gods, 
which is commonly believed to indicate the colo- 


nies established by the people inhabiting the banks. 


of the Asopus, who also transferred the name of 
=- Asopus to other rivers in the countries where they 
settled, Aegina was one of the daughters of Asopus, 
<> and Pindar mentions a river of this name in Aegina. 
(Nem. iii. 4, with the Schol.) In Greece there 
were two rivers of this name, the one in Achaia 
-in Peloponnesus, and the other in Boeotia, and the 


legends of the two are frequently confounded or 


mixed up with each other. Hence arose the dif- 
ferent accounts about the descent of Asopus, and 
the difference in the names of his daughters. But 
as these names have, in most cases, reference to 
geographical circumstances, it is not difficult to 
perceive to which of the two river gods this or that 
particular daughter originally belonged. The more 
celebrated of the two is that of Peloponnesus, 
When Zeus had carried off his daughter Acgina, 
and Asopus had searched after her everywhere, he 
was at last informed by Sisyphus of Corinth, that 
Zeus was the guilty party. Asopus now revolted 
against Zeus, and wanted to fight with him, but 
Zeus struck him with his thunderbolt and confined 
him to his original bed. Pieces of charcoal which 
were found in the bed of the river in later times, 
were believed to have been produced by the light- 


ning of Zeus. (Paus. ii, 5. §.1, &e.; Apollod. iii. 


12. § 6.) According to Pausanias (ii. 12. § 5) 
the Peloponnesian Asopus was a man who, in the 
reign of Aras, discovered the river which was snb- 
sequently called by his name. 2 spi Soy 
A'SPALIS (Aomaais), a daughter of Argaeus, 


concerning whom an interesting legend is pre“ 


[LS] 


served in Antoninus Liberalis. (13.) 
ASPAR, a Numidian, sent by Jugurtha to 


< Bocchus in order to learn his designs, when the 
latter had sent for Sulla. He was, however, de- 


| ceived by Bocchus. (Sall. Jug. 108, 112.) 
- ASPASIA (CAoracia), 1. The, celebrated 
Milesian, daughter of Axiochus, came to reside at 


Athens, and there gained and fixed the affections 


30) 


ASPASIA. 


of Pericles, not more by her beauty than by her 
high mental accomplishments. With his wife. 
who was a lady of rank, and by whom he had two 
sons, he seems to have lived unhappily; and, hav- 


ing parted from her by mutual consent, he attached 
himself to Aspasia during the rest of his life as 
closely as was allowed by the law, which forbade 
marriage with a foreign woman under severe penal- 
ties. (Plut. Perie. 24; Demosth. c. Neaer. p. 1350.) 
Nor can there be any doubt that she acquired over 
him a great ascendancy; though this perhaps comes 
before us in an exaggerated shape in the statements. 
which ascribe to her influence the war with Samos 
on behalf of Miletus in B. c. 440, as well as the 
Peloponnesian war itself. (Plut. Perie. le; Aris- 
toph. Acharn. 497, &c.3; Sehol. ad loc.; comp. Aris- 
toph. Par, 587, &e.; Thue. i. 115.) 
-nexion, indeed, of Pericles with Aspasia appears to: 
have been a fayourite subject of attack in Athenian 


The con- 


comedy (Aristoph. Acharn. Le; Plut. Perie, 24; 
Schol. ad Plat. Menex. p. 235), as also with cer- 
tain writers of philosophical dialogues, between 
whom and the comic poets, in respeet of their 
abusive propensities, Athenaeus remarks a strong 
family likeness. (Athen. v. p. 220; Casaub. ad loe.) 
Nor was their bitterness satisfied with the vent of 
satire; for it was Hermippus, the comic poet, who 
brought against Aspasia the double charge of im- 
piety and of infamously pandering to the vices of 
Pericles ; and it required all the personal influence 
of the latter with the people, and his most earnest 
entreaties and tears, to procure her acquittal. (Plut. 
Perie. 32; Athen. xiii. p. 589, e; comp. Thiri 
wall’s Greece, vol. iii. p. 87, &c., and Append. ii.) 
The house of Aspasia was the great centre of the 
highest literary and philosophical society of Athens, 
nor was the seclusion of the Athenian matrons so 
strictly preserved, but that many even of them re- 
sorted thither with their husbands for the pleasure 
and improvement of her conversation (Plut. Perie. 
24); so that the intellectual influence which she ex- 
ercised was undoubtedly considerable, even though 
we reject the story of her being the preceptress 
of Socrates, on the probable ground of the irony of 
those passages in which such statement is made 
(Plat. Afenew. pp. 235, 249; Xen. Oecon. ili, 
l4, Memor. ii. 6. $ 30; Herm. de Soe. magist. 
et disc. juven.; Schleiermacher’s Jntrod. to the 
Menexenus); for Plato certamly was no ap- 
prover of the administration of Pericles (Gorg. p. 
515, d. &e.), and thought perhaps that the refine- 
ment introduced by Aspasia had only added a new 
temptation to the licentiousness from which it was 
not disconnected. (Athen. xiii. p. 569,f) On the 
death of Pericles, Aspasia is said to have attached 
herself to one Lysicles, a dealer in cattle, and to 
have made him by her instructions a first-rate ora- 


tor. (Aesch. ap. Plut. Perie, 24; Schol, ad Plat. 


Méenex. p. 235.) For an amusing account of a 
sophistical argument ascribed to her by Aeschines 


the philosopher, see Cic. de Levent, i. 31; Quintil. 
Inst. Örat: v. Vi, 


‘The son of Pericles by As- 
pasia was legitimated by a special decree of the — 
people, and took his father’s name. (Plut. Perie. 
He was one of the six generals who were — 
put to death after the victory at Arginusae. (Comp. 
Jacobs, Ferm. Schrijien, vol. iv. pp, 849—397.) 

2. A Phocaean, daughter of Hermotimus, was 
carried away from her country to the seraglio of | 


¥ 


Cyrus the Younger, who so admired, not her beauty 


© ASPASIUS. _ 


only, but her superior qualities of mind and cha- 


racter, that he made her his favourite wife, giving 
her the name of “wise.” She is said to have fre- 
quently aided him with her advice, the adoption 
of which he never regretted ; and they lived toge- 
ther with great mutual affection till the death of 
the prince at the battle of Cunaxa. She then fell 
into the hands of Artaxerxes, and became his wife. 
(Plut. Perice. 24, Artax. 26; Ael V. M. xii. l; 
Xen. Anab. i. 10. § 2.) When Dareius, son of 
Artaxerxes, was appointed successor to the throne, 
he asked his father to surrender Aspasia to him. 
The request, it seems, could not be refused, as 
coming from the king elect; Artaxerxes, therefore, 


gave her up, on finding that she herself consented | 


to the transfer; but he soon after took her away 
again, and made her priestess of a temple at Ecba- 
_ tana, where strict celibacy was requisite ; and this 
gave rise to that conspiracy of Dareius against his 
father, which was detected, and cost him his life. 
(Plut. Artaz. 27—29 ; Just. x. 2.) Her name is 
said to have been “Milto,” till Cyrus called her 
““Aspasia” after the mistress of Pericles (Plut. 
Perie. 24; Athen. xiii. p. 576, d.); but “Milto” 
itself seems to have been a name expressive of the 
beauty of her complexion. (Ael. F. H. xii. 1, 
where we are favoured with a minute description 
of her appearance.) [E E] 

ASPA'SIUS ('Asrdoios}ų 1. Of BYBLUS, a 
Greek sophist, who according to Suidas (s. v. °Ac- 
= rágos) was a contemporary of the sophists Adri- 
anus and Aristeides, and who consequently lived 
in the reign of M. Antoninus and Commodus, 
about A. p. 180. He is mentioned among the 
commentators on Demosthenes and Aeschines; and 
Suidas ascribes to him a work on Byblus, medita- 
tions, theoretical works on rhetoric, declamations, 
an encomium on the emperor Hadrian, and some 
other writings. All these are lost with the ex- 
ception of a few extracts from his commentaries. 
(Ulpian, ad Demosth. Leptin. p. 113; Phot. Bibl 
p. 492, a., ed. Bekk.; Sehol. ad Hermog. p. 260, 
&e.; Schol. ad Aeschin.e, Tim. p. 105.) 

2. A PERIPATETIC philosopher, who seems to 
have lived during the latter half of the first cen- 
tury after Christ, since Galen (vol. vi. p. 532, ed. 
Paris), who lived under the Antonines, states, 
that he heard one of the pupils of Aspasius. Boe- 
thius, who frequently refers to his works, says 
that Aspasius wrote commentaries on most of the 
works of Aristotle. The following commentaries 
are expressly mentioned: on De Interpretatione, 
the Physica, Metaphysica, Categoriae, and the 
_Nicomachean Ethics. A portion of the commen- 
ary on the last-mentioned work of Aristotle (viz. 
on books 1, 2, 4, 7, and 8) are still extant, and 
were first printed by Aldus Manutius, in his col- 
lection of the Greek commentators on. the Nico- 
machean Ethics. (Venice, 1536, fol.) A Latin 
translation by J. B. Felicianus appeared at Venice 
in 1541, and has often been reprinted. From Por- 
phyrius, who also states that. Aspasius wrote com- 


mentaries on Plato, we learn that his commentaries |. 
on Aristotle were used in the school of Plotinus. . 


(Fabric. Bibl. Grace. iil, p. 264, &e.; Buble, Aristot. 
Op i. p. 296.) 0 7 a s 


3. Of Ravenna, a distinguished sophist and. 
rhetorician, who lived about A. p. 225, in the 
reign of Alexander Severus. He was educated by. 

his father Demetrianus, who was himself a skilful 


Sig, oe ASPHALIOS. | | 
Pausanias and Hippodromus, and then travelled to 
various parts of the ancient world, as a companion — 
of the emperor and of some other persons. He ob- 
tained the principal professorship of rhetoric at 
Rome, which he held until his death at an ad- 


vanced, age. 
rhetorical controversy with Philostratus of Lemnos, 


which was afterwards continued by other dis- 


putants in Ionia.  Aspasius was also secretary to 
the emperor, but his letters were censured by his 
opponent Pausanias, for their declamatory character 
and their want of precision and clearness. He is 
said to have written several orations, which, how- 
ever, are now lost. They are praised for their 


At Rome he also began his long — 


387 


simplicity and. originality, and for the absence of 


all pompous affectation in them. (Philostr. Fit 


Soph. ii, 33; Endoc. p. 66; Suidas, s. v.*Aomd- 


o10s.) 7 : 
4, Of Tyre, a Greek rhetorician and historian 
of uncertain date, who, according to Suidas (s. v. 


"Aordows), wrote a history of Epeirns and of | 


things remarkable in that country, in twenty books, 

theoretical works on rhetoric, and some others. 

(Comp. Eudoc. p. 66.) ee ae ae dee 
ASPA'THINES (Aozwaéivys), one of the seven 


Persian chiefs, who conspired against the Magi. — 
ch, when the latter — 


He was wounded in the thig 
were put to death. (Herod. ili. 70, &c. 78.) He 
was the father of Praxaspes. (vil. 97.) 


ASPER, AEMT’LIUS, a Roman grammarian, 
who wrote commentaries on Terence (Schopen, de 
Terentio et Donato, &c. p. 32, Bonn, 1821) and | 


Virgil. 


(Macrob. iii. 5; Heyne’s account of the 


ancient Commentators on Virgil, prefixed to his _ 
9 ‘ 


edition of Virgil.) Asper is also quoted in the 
Scholia on Virgil, discovered by A. Mai. ( Virgil. 
Inierp. Vet. Mediol. 1818.) This Asper must be 
distinguished from another grammarian of the 


same name, usually called Asper Junior, but who. 
The latter is the author of 


is equally unknown. 
a small work entitled “ Ars Grammatica,” which 


has been printed in the collections of Grammatici — 
Illustres XIL, Paris, 15163; Tres Artis Grammat. 
Authores, Lips. 1527; Grammat. Lat. Auctores, by . 


Putschius, Hanov. 1605; Corpus Grammat. Lat. 
by Lindemann, vol. i. Lips. 1831. KEE 

ASPER, JU’LIUS, had been raised to the 
consulship, as had also his sons, by Caracalla, but 
was afterwards, without any apparent catse, de- 
prived of all his honours, and driven out of Rome 
by the same emperor, a. D. 212. (Dion Cass, 
lxxvii. 5.) ) 
Fabrett. p. 494), that the consuls in A. D. 212 
were both of the name of Julius Asper. Either 


the father or one of his sons was appointed go- 
vernor of Asia by Macrinus, but was deprived of | 

this dignity on his journey to the province, on ac- | 
count of some incautious words which offended the » 


emperor. It is usually stated, on the authority of 


We learn from an inscription (ap. 


Dion Cassius, that Asper was killed by Elagabalus; __ ? 


but Dion Cassius does not say this. (Dion Cass. 


lxxviii: 22, lxxix. 4.) 


conspirators against Nero, A. p. 66, met his fate 
with great, firmness, when he was put to death 


after the detection of the conspiracy. (Tac. Ann. 


xv, 49, 50, 68; Dion Cass, Ixii, 24.) 
~'ASPHA’LIUS or ASPHALEIUS (‘Aogdaus 


“ASPER, SULPICIUS, a centurion, one of the - 


or “Agd@aAeos), a surname of Poseidon, under 


which he was worshipped in several towns of ¢ =. 


rhetorician ; afterwards he was also a pupil of | Greece. It describes him as the god who grants ~ 


-20% 


B88 | Oo ASTACUS.: a 

safety to ports and to navigation in general. 
o: (Strab. i p57; Paus. vil. 21. § 3; Plut. Thes. 
86.3 Suid. s. v.) o {L S] - 
-  ASPLE’DON (AorAnddv), ason of Poseidon 
and the nymph Mideia (Chersias, ap. Paus. ix. 38. 
§ 6); according to others, he was a son of Orcho- 
menus and brother of Clymenus and Amphidicus 
(Steph. Byz. s. v. "Aocrandady), or a son of Presbon 
and Sterope. (Eustath. ad Hom. p. 272.) He 
was regarded as the founder of Aspledon, an an- 
cient town of the Minyans in Boeotia, [L. 8.] 

ASPRE’/NAS, a surname of the Nonii, a con- 
sular family under the early emperors. (Comp. 
Plin. Æ. N. xxx. 20.) 1. C. NONIUS ASPRENAS, 
was a performer in the Trojae lusus under Augus- 
tus, and in consequence of an injury which he sus- 
tained from a fall in the game, he received a golden 
chain from Augustus, and was allowed to assume 
the surname of Torquatus, both for himself and his 
posterity. (Suet. Oct. 43.) 

2. L. Asprenas, a legate under his maternal 
uncle, Varus, A. D. 10, preserved the Roman army 
from total destruction after the death of Varus. 
(Dion Cass. Ivi. 22; Vell. Pat. ii. 120.) He is 


probably the same as the L. Nonius Asprenas who 


was consul A. D. 6, and as the L. Asprenas men- 


tioned by Tacitus, who was proconsul of Africa at 
the death of Augustus, 4. D. 14, and who, accord- 
ing to some accounts, sent soldiers, at the command 
of Tiberius, to kill Sempronius Gracchus. (Tac. 
Ann. i, 53.) He is mentioned again by Tacitus, 
under 4.D..20. (Anz. iii, 18.) 
3. P. Nonius ASPRENAS, consul, A. D. 38. 
(Dion, Cass. lix. 9; Frontinus, de Aquaeduct, c. 13.) 
4. L. Nonius Asprenas and P. Nonius As- 
~ PRENAS are two orators frequently introduced as 
speakers in the Controversiae (1-4, 8, 10, 11, &e.) 
of M. Seneca. 
_ ASPRE’NAS, CALPU’RNIUS, appointed go- 
~ vernor of Galatia and Pamphylia by Galba, a. D. 
70, induced the partisans of the counterfeit Nero 
to put him to death. (Tac. Hist. ii. 9.) 
ASSAON. [Niosz.] } 
ASSALECTUS, a Roman sculptor, whose name 
is found upon an extant statue of Aesculapius by 
him, of the merit of which Winckelmann (Gesch. d. 
K. viii. 4. § 5) speaks slightingly. [C.P.M.] 
ASSA/RACUS (‘Acodpaxos), a son of Tros 
and Calirrhoé, the daughter of Scamander. He 
was king of Troy, and husband of Hieromneme, by 
whom he became the father of Capys, the father of 
Anchises. (Hom. I. xx. 232, &c.; Apollod. iii. 
12. § 2; Serv. ad Virg. Georg. iii. 85 5 Aen. viii. 
130.) [L. $.] 
ASSE'SIA (Aconoia), a surname of Athena, 
derived from the town of Assesus in Ionia, where 
she had a temple. (Herod. i. 19.) [L. §.] 
ASSTEAS or ASTEAS, a painter, whose name 
is. found upon a vase of his workmanship, dis- 


raat covered at Paestum, and now preserved in the 
Royal Museum at Naples. (Winckelmann, Gesch. 


d, K. iii. Anm. 778.) | {C. P. M.] 

= A'STACUS (“Acraxos), 1. A son of Poseidon 
and the nymph Olbia, from whom the town of As- 
tacus in Bithynia, which was afterwards called 


 Nicomedeia, derived its name. (Arrian. ap. Steph. 
o Byz. 8.0.5 Paus. v.12. § 5; Strab. xii. p. 563.) .. 


_. 2 The father of Ismarus, Leades, Asphodicus, 
and Melanippus, whence Ovid calls the last of 

- these heroes Astacides. (Apollod. 

Ovid, Ibis, SVG) 0 


“ [L-8) 


- ASTARTE, 
| . ASTE/RIA (Aorepia), a daughter of the Titan 


iii. 6. § g 


_ASTERIUS. 
[APHRODITE and Syria Dza.] 


Coeus (according to Hygin. Fab. Pref. of Polus) 
and Phoebe. She was the sister of Leto, and, ac- 
cording to Hesiod (Theoy. 409), the wife of Perses, 
by whom she became the mother of Hecate. Ci- 
cero (de Nat. Deor, iii, 16) makes her the mother 
of the fourth Heracles by Zeus. But according to 
the genuine and more general tradition, she was 
an inhabitant of Olympus, and beloved by Zeus. 
In order to escape from his embraces, she got me- 
tamorphosed into a quail (dprvé), threw herself into 
the sea, and was here metamorphosed into the 
island Asteria (the island which had fallen from 
heaven like a star), or Ortygia, afterwards called 
Delos. (Apollod. i. 2. § 2, 4. § 1; Athen. ix. p. 
392; Hygin. Fab. 53; Callimach. Hymn. in Del. 
37; Serv. ad Aen. iii. 73.) There are several other. 
mythical personages of this name,—one a daughter 
of Aleyoneus [ALCYONIDES]; a second, one of the 
Danaids (Apollod.ii, 1. $ 5); a third, a daughter of 
Atlas (Hygin: Fab. 250, where, perhaps, Asterope 
is to be read); and a fourth, a daughter of Hydis, 
who became by Bellerophontes the mother of Hy- 
dissus, the founder of Hydissus in Caria. (Steph. 
Byz. s.v. ‘Y8iaads. ) [L. 8.] 
ASTE’RION or ASTE/RIUS (Acrepiwy or 
‘Aotepios). 1. A son of Teutamus, and king of 
the Cretans, who married Europa after she had 
been carried to Crete by Zeus. He also brought 
up the three sons, Minos, Sarpedon, and Rhada- 


manthys whom she had by the father of the gods. _ 


(Apollod. iii. 1. § 2, &e.; Diod. iv. 60.) 
2. A son of Cometes, Pyremus, or Priscus, by 
Antigone, the daughter of Pheres. He is men- . 
tioned as one of the Argonauts. (Apollon. Rhod. 
i. 85; Paus. v.17. $ 4; Hygin. Fab. 14; Valer. 
Flace. i. 855.) There are two more mythical per- 
sonages of this name, one a river-god [AckAza], 
and the second a son of Minos, who was slain by 
Theseus. (Paus. ii. 31. § 1.) [L. 8] 
ASTERION (Acrepiwy), a statuary, the son of 
aman named Aeschylus. Pausanias (vi. 3. $ 1) 
mentions a statue of Chaereas, a Sicyonian pugilist, 
which was of his workmanship. [C. P. M] 
ASTE'RIUS (Aorépios), a son of Anax and 
grandson of Ge. According to a Milesian legend, 
he was buried in the small island of Lade, and 
his body measured ten cubits in length. (Paus. 
i. 85. § 5, vii. 2. § 3.) There are four other my- 
thical personages of this name, who are mentioned 
in the following passages: Apollod. iii. 1. $4; 
Apollon. Rhod. i. 176; Apollod. i. 9. § 9; Hygin. 
Fab. 170. [L. 3] 
ASTE’RIUS (‘Aerégios), succeeded Eulalius as 
bishop of Amaseia in Pontus, in the latter part of 
the fourth century. He had been educated in his 
youth by a Scythian slave. Several of his homilies 
are still extant, and extracts from others, which 
have perished, have been preserved by Photius. 
(Cod. 271.) He belonged to the orthodox. party 
in the Arian controversy, and seems to have lived 
to a great age. ec ae E 
_ Fabricius (Bibl. Graec. ix. p. 519, Ke.) gives a 


list of 25 other persons of this name, many of 


whom were dignitaries of the church, and lived 


about the end of the fourth or the beginning of the 
fifth century. | 
terius, a Cappadocian, who embraced Christianity, 
but apostatized in the persecution under Diocletian 
and Maximian (about a. D. 304). He subse- 


Among them we may notice As- 


ASTRATELA. 


quently returned to the Christian faith, and joined 


the Arian party, but on account of his apostasy 
was excluded from the dignity of bishop to which 
he aspired. He was the author of several theolo- 
gical works. There was also an Asterius of Sey- 
thopolis, whom St. Jerome (Epist. 83, ad Magnum 
Orat.) mentions as one of the most celebrated eccle- 
siastical writers. [C P. M.] 
ASTE’RIUS, TURCIUS RUFUS APRONI- 
A’NUS, was consul A. D. 494, devoted himself to 
literary pursuits, and emended a MS, of Sedulius, 
and one of Virgil, on which he wrote an epigram. 
(Anth. Lat. No. 281, ed. Meyer.)  [C. P. M] 
ASTERODIA. [Enpymion.] 
ASTEROPAEUS (‘Acrepomaios), a son of Pe- 
legon, and grandson of the river- god. Axius, was 
the commander of the Paeonians in the Trojan 
war, and an ally of the Trojans. He was the 
tallest among all the men, and fought with Achilles, 
whom he at first wounded, but was afterwards 
killed by him. (Hom. K. xxi. 139, &c.; Philostr. 
Herote, xix. 7. fL. S.J 
ASTE/ROPE (Acrepdérn), two mythical per- 
sonages: see AcRAGAS and Agsacus. [L. 5.] 
ASTEROPEIA (Aorepdmem), two mythical 
personages, one a daughter of Pelias, who in con- 
junction with her sisters murdered her father 
(Paus. viii. 11. § 2); and the second k daughter of 
Deion and Diomede. (Apollod, i. 9. § 4.) TL. S.J 
ASTRA’BACUS (Aorpd€axos), a son of Irbus 
and brother of Alopecus, was a Laconian hero of 
the royal house of Agis. He and his brother found 
the statue of Artemis Orthia in a bush, and þe- 
came mad at the sight of it. He is said to have 
been the father of Damaratus by the wife of Aris- 
ton. He had a sanctuary at Sparta, and was 
worshipped there as a hero. (Herod. vi. iy Paus. 
jii. 16. § 5, &c.) L. §.] 
ASTRAEA (Aorpata), a daughter of Zeus and 
Themis, or according to others, of Astraeus by Eos. 
During the golden age, this star-bright maiden 
lived on earth and among men, whom she blessed; 
but when that age had passed away, Astraea, who 
tarried longest among men, withdrew, and was 
placed among the stars. (Hygin. Poet. Astr. ii. 25; 
Eratost. Cudast. 9; Ov. Met. i. 149.) EL. 8] 
ASTRAEUS (‘Acrpaios), a Titan and son of 
Crius and Eurybia. By Eos he became the father 
of the winds Zephyrus, Boreas, and Notus, Eos- 
phorus (the morning star), and all the stars of 
heaven. (Hesiod. Theog. 376, &e.) Ovid (Met. 
xiv. 545) calls the winds fratres Astraci, which 
does not mean that they were brothers of Astraeus, 
but brothers through Astraeus, their common. fa- 
ther. | [L. S.] 
ASTRAMPSY’CHUS, a name borne by some 
of the ancient Persian Magians. (Diog. 
prooem, 2; Suidas, s. v. Mdyou.) There is still 
extant under this name a Greek poem, consisting 
of 101 iambic verses, on the Interpretation of 
dreams COveipoxpirucdy), printed in Rigault’s 
edition of Artemidorus, in the collections of | Obso- 
poeus and Servais Galle, and in. J. C. Bulenger, 
de Ration. Divinat. v. 5. The poem is a compara- 
tively modern composition (not earlier than the 


fourth century after Christ), and the name of the | 


author is perhaps an assumed one.: Suidas (s. v.) 
also ascribes to the same author a treatise on the 
diseases of o and their. cure. 
Graet. iv. p. 152, 


this marriage. 


Laért. 


(Fabric. Bibl. 
vV p. 265, xi. p. 583.) [C P. M.] 


ASTRATEIA uC Aorparela), a a surname of satu with Cyaxares II. 


_ASTYAGES, 889 
mis, under which she had a temple near ix Pyrrhichus 
in Laconia, because she was believed to have stopped 
there the progress of the Amazons. (Paus. ili, 25. 
g2.) [L. S.J 

ASTY’AGES (Aorudyns), king of Media, 
(called. by Ctesias “Aorvlyds, and “by Diodorus 


~Aonddas), was the son and successor of Cyaxares. 


The accounts of this king given by Herodotus, 
Ctesias, and Xenophon, differ in several important 
particulars. We learn from Herodotus (i. 74), that. 
in the compact made between Cyaxares and Aly- 
attes in B €. 610, it was sare that Astyages 
should marry Aryenis, the daughter of Alyattes. | 
According to the chronology of Herodotus, he suc- 
ceeded his father in B. c. 595, and reigned 35. 
years. (i. 130.) His government was harsh. (i. 
123.) Alarmed by a dream, he gave his daughter 
Mandane in marriage to Cambyses, a Persian of 
good family. (i. 107.) Another dream induced 
him to send Harpagus to destroy the offspring of 
The child, the future conqueror of » 
the Medes, was given to a herdsman to expose, 
but he brought it up as his own. Years after- 
wards, circumstances occurred. which brought the 
young Cyrus under the notice of Astyages, who, 
on inquiry, discovered his parentage. He inflicted 
a cruel punishment on Harpagus, who waited his 
time for revenge. When Cyrus had grown up to 
man’s estate, “Harpagus induced him “to instigate 
the Persians to revolt, and, having been appointed _ 
general of the Median forces, he deserted with the 
greater part of them to Cyrus. Astyages was. 
taken prisoner, and Cyrus mounted the throne. 
He treated the captive monarch with mildness, 
but kept him in confinement till his death, 

Ctesias agrees with Herodotus in making Asty- 
ages the last king of the Medes, but says, that 
Cyrus was in no way related to him till he married 
his daughter Amytis. When Astyages was at- 
tacked by Cyrus, he fled to Ecbatana, and was 
concealed in the palace by Amytis and her husband. 
Spitamas, but discovered himself to his pursuers, 
to prevent his daughter and her husband and chil- 
dren from being put to the torture to induce them to 


reveal where he was hidden. He was loaded with — 


chains by Oebaras, but soon afterwards was liberated 
by Cyrus, who treated him with great respect, and- - 


made him governor of the Barcanii, a Parthian = 


people on the borders of Hyrcania. ‘Spitamas | 
was subsequently put to deatn by. the orders of - 
Cyrus, who married Amytis. Some time after,” 
Amytis and Cyrus being desirous of seeing Asty- 
ages, a eunuch named Petisaces. was sent to escort 
him from his satrapy, but, at the instigation of. 
Ocbaras, left him to perish in a desert. region. | 


| The crime was revealed by means of a dream, and 


Amytis took a cruel revenge on Petisaces. The 
body of Astyages was found, and: buried with all 
due honours. We are told that, in the course of 
his reign, Astyages had waged war with the Bac- 
trians with doubtful success. (Ctes. ap. Phot. Cod. 
72. p. 36, ed. Bekker.) © 


Xenophon, like Herodotus, makes ‘Cyrus he ie 


grandson of Astyages, but says, that Astyages was ` 


succeeded by his son Cyaxares IT., on whose death 


Cyrus succeeded to the vacant ‘throne, (Cyrop. i. 


6.§ 2.) This account seems to tally better with 

the notices contained in the book of Daniel. (v. 31, 
vied es}: Dareius the Mede, mentioned bere > 
‘and by Josephus (x. 11. § 4), is apparently the same 
(Compare the account. in the 


difficulty. 


"ng . ASTYMEDES. 
Cyropaedeia of the joint expedition of Cyaxares 
and Cyrus against the Assyrians.) In that case,. 
_ Abasuerus, the father of Dareius, will be identical 
with Astyages. The existence of Cyaxares II. 
seems also to be recognized by Aeschylus, Pers. 
766. But the question is by no means free from 
ro _[C. P. M.] 
ASTY’/AGES, a grammarian, the author of a 
. commentary on Callimachus, and some other trea- 
tises on grammatical subjects. (Suidas, s. v.; Eu- 
docia, p. 64.) C. P. M] 
— ASTYANASSA (Acruávassa), said to have 
been a daughter of Musaeus, and a slave of Helen, 
and to have composed poems on immodest subjects, 
(Suidas, s, v.; Photius, Bibl. p. 142, ed. Bekk.) 
Her personal existence, however, is very doubt- 
Pe s [C. P. M.] 
ASTY'ANAX (Aorudvat), the son of Hector 
and Andromache; his more common name was 
Scamandrius. After the taking of Troy the Greeks 
hurled him down from the walls of the city to 
prevent the fulfilment of a decree of fate, according 
to which he was to restore the kingdom of Troy. 
(Hom. Zl vi. 400, &c.; Ov. Met. xiii. 415 ; Hygin. 
Fab. 109.) A different mythical person of the 
name occurs in Apollodorus, (ii. 7. § 8.)  [L. S.] 
ASTYDAMAS (Acrvdduas) 1. A tragic 
poet, the son of Morsimus and a sister of the poet 
Aeschylus, was the pupil of Isocrates, and accord- 
ing to Suidas (s. v. Astud.) wrote 240 tragedies 
. and gained the prize fifteen times. His first 
tragedy was brought upon the stage in OL 95. 2. 
(Diod. xiv. p. 676.) He was the author of an 
. epigram in the Greek Anthology (Anal. iii. 329), 
which gave rise to the proverb Savr7jv erawels 
donep "Aorudduas more, (Suidas, s v. Savriv 
O K Te; Diog, Laërt. ii 43.) 
2. A tragice poet, the son of the former. The 
names of some of his tragedies are mentioned by 
Suidas (s. v.). [C. P. M.] 


ASTYDAMEIA (’Aorvdduem), a daughter of 


_Amyntor, king of the Dolopians in Thessaly, by 


~Cleobule, She became by Heracles the mother of 


Tlepolemus. (Pind. Ol. vii, 24, with the Schol.) 
Other accounts differ from Pindar, for Hyginus 
(Fab, 162) calls the mother of Tlepolemus As- 
tyoche, and Apollodorus (ii. 7. § 8) calls the son 
of Astydameia Ctesippus. (Comp. Muncker, ad 
fTygin. i.e.) The Astydameia mentioned under 
Acastus and ANTIGONE, No. 2, is a different 
personage. [L. $.] 
A’STYLUS, a seer among the centaurs, who is 
mentioned by Ovid (Met. xii. 308) as dissuading 
the centaurs from fighting against the Lapithae. 
But the name in Ovid seems to be a mistake either 
of the poet himself or of the transcribers for Asbolus, 
(Hes. Seu. Here. 185; Aszouus.)  [L. 8] 
ASTYME’DES (AcruuSys), a Rhodian of 
distinction. On the breaking out of the war be- 
tween the Romans and Perseus (B. c. 171), he 
advised his countrymen to side with the former. 
(Polyb. xxvii. 6. § 3.) After the war, when the 
Rhodians were threatened with hostilities by the 
Romans, Astymedes was sent as ambassador to 
Rome to deprecate their anger. The tenour of his 
speech on the occasion is censured by Polybius. 
(xxx. 4,53 Liv. xlv. 21-25.) Three years after- 
wards, he was again sent as ambassador to Rome, 


and sneceeded in bringing about an alliance be- 


tween the Romans and his countrymen. (Polyb. 


xxxi. 6, 7.) In Bc 153, on the occasion of the 


ASTYOCHUS. - 


war with Crete, we find him appointed admiral, 
and again sent as ambassador to Rome. (Polyb. 
xxxiii. 14.) | | | 


[C. P. M.] 
ASTY'NOME (’Acruvéun), the daughter of 


Chryses (whence she is also called Chryseis), a 
priest of Apollo, She was taken prisoner by 
Achilles in the Hypoplacian Thebe or in Lyrnes- 
sus, whither she had been sent by her father for 
protection, or, according to others, to attend the 
celebration of a festival of Artemis. In the dis- 
tribution of the booty she was given to Agamem- 
non, who, however, was obliged to restore her to 
her father, to soothe the anger of Apollo. (Hom. 
il, i. 878; Eustath. ad Hom. pp. 77, 118; Dictys 
Cret. ii. 17.) There are two more mythical per- 
sonages of this name, one a daughter of Niobe, and 
the other a daughter of Talaus and mother of 


Capanens. (Hygin. Fab. 70.) EL. 8] 
ASTY’NOMUS (Acrévoues), a Greek writer 


upon Cyprus. (Plin. H. N. v. 85; Steph. Byz. 


s. v. Kdrpos.) 


ASTY’'NOUS (Aorivoos), a son of Protiaon, a 


| Trojan, who was slain by Neoptolemus. (Hom. Z? 
xv. 455; Paus. x. 26. § 1.) A second Astynous 


occurs in Apollodorus. (iti. 14. $3.) [L 8.1] 

ASTY'OCHE or ASTYOCHEIA (Acrudxn 
or "Aorudxem). 1. A daughter of Actor, by whom 
Ares begot two sons, Ascalaphus and Ialmenus, 
(Hom. I. ii. 512, &c.; Paus. ix. 37. § 3.) 

2. A daughter of Phylas, king of Ephyra, by 
whom Heracles, after the conquest of Ephyra, begot 
Tlepolemus. (Apollod. ii. 7. §§ 6,8; Hom. X. 


ji. 658, &c.; Schol. ad Pind. Ol. vii. 243; ASTY- 


DAMEIA.) | 


3. A daughter of Laomedon by Strymo, Placia, 


or Leucippe. (Apollod. iii. 12. § 3.) According 
to other traditions in Eustathius (ad Hom. p. 1697) 
and Dictys (ii. 2), she was a daughter of Priam, 
and married Telephus, by whom she became the 
mother of Eurypylus. Three other mythical per- 
sonages of this name occur in Apollod. ii. 12. § 2, 
iii 5. § 6; Hygin. Fab. 117. [L S.J 
ASTY’OCHUS ('Acrúoyos), succeeded Melan- 
cridas as Lacedaemonian high admiral, in the sum- 
mer of 412, B. C., the year after the Syracusan 
defeat, and arrived with four ships at Chios, late 
in the summer. (Thuc. viii, 20, 23.) Lesbos 
was now the seat of the contest: and his arrival 
was followed by the recovery to the Athenians of 
the whole island. (Ib. 23.) Astyochus was 
eager for a second attempt; but compelled, by the 
refusal of the Chians and their Spartan captain, 
Pedaritus, to forego it, he proceeded, with many 
threats of revenge, to take the general command at 
Miletus. (31—33.) Here he renewed the Persian 
treaty, and remained, notwithstanding the entrea- 
ties of Chios, then hard pressed by the Athenians, 
wholly inactive. He was at last starting to re- 
lieve it, when he was called off, about mid-winter, 
to join a fleet from home, bringing, in consequence 
of complaints from Pedaritus, commissioners to ex- 
amine his proceedings. Before this (ër: dura rére 


wept MlAnroy, cc. 86—42), Astyochus it appears 


had sold himself to the Persian interest. He had 


received, perhaps on first coming to Miletus, orders 


from home to put Alcibiades to death ; but finding 
him in refuge with the satrap Tissaphernes, he not 
only gave up all thought of the attempt, but on re- 
celving private intelligence of his Athenian negotia- 
tions, went up to Magnesia, betrayed Phrynichus 


his informant to Alcibiades, and there, it would 


reser 
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‘ seem, pledged himself to the satrap. (cc. 45 and 50.) 
Henceforward, in pursuance of his patron’s policy, 


his efforts were employed in keeping his large 
forces inactive, and inducing submission to the re- 
duction in their Persian pay. The acquisition of 
Rhodes, after his junction with the new fleet, he 
had probably little to do with; while to hin, 
must, no doubt, be ascribed the neglect of the 
opportunities afforded by the Athenian dissensions, 
after his return to Miletus (cc. 60 and 63), 411 B.c 
The discontent of the troops, especially of the 
Syracusans, was great, and broke out at last ina 


‘riot, where his life was endangered; shortly after 


which his successor Mindarus arrived, and Asty- 
ochus sailed home (cc. 84, 85), after a command of 
about eight months. Upon his return to Sparta 
he bore testimony to the truth of the charges 
which Hermocrates, the Syracusan, brought against 
Lissaphernes. (Xen. Hell. i. 1. 831.) [A. H. C.J 

ASTYPALAEA (Aoruraaaia), a daughter of 
Phoenix and Perimede, the daughter of Oeneus. 
She was a sister of Europa, and became by Posei- 
don the mother of the Argonaut Ancaeus and of 
Kurypylus, king of the island of Cos. The island 
Astypalaea among the Cyclades derived its name 
from her. (Apollod. it. 7. $ l; Paus. vil. 4. § 2; 
Apollod. Rhod. ii. 866; Steph. Byz. s. v.) [L.8.] 

A'SYCHIS (“Aovxis), a king of Egypt, who, 
according to the account in Herodotus (ii. 136), 
succeeded Mycerinus (about B. c. 1012 according 
to Larcher’s calculation), and built the propy- 
laca on the east side of the temple of Hephaestus 
which had been begun by Menes, and also a 
pyramid of brick. Herodotus likewise mentions 


some laws of his for the regulation of money 
transactions. 


. l [C. P. M.] 
ATABY’RIUS (AraSdpios), a surname of Zeus 


derived from mount Atabyris or Atabyrion in the 


island of Rhodes, where the Cretan Althaemenes 


was said to have built a temple to him. (Apollod. 
“Hi. 2. § 1; Appian, Mithrid. 26.) Upon this moun- 


tain there were, it is said, brazen bulls which 
roared when anything extraordinary was going to 
happen. (Schol. ad Pind. Ol vii. 159.)  [L. S] 

ATALANTE (’Araadyrn). In ancient mytho- 
logy there occur two personages of this name, who 


have been regarded by some writers as identical, 


while others distinguish between them. Among 
the latter we may mention the Scholiast on Theo- 
critus (iii. 40), Burmann (ad Ov. Met. x. 565), 
Spanheim (ed Callimach. p. 275, &c.), and Munc- 
ker (ad. Hygin. Fab. 99,173, 185). K. O. Miil- 
ler, on the other hand, who maintains the identity 
of the two Atalantes, has endeavoured to shew 


- that. the distinction cannot be carried out satisfac- 


torily. But the difficulties are equally great in 


either case. The common accounts distinguish 


between the Arcadian and the Boecotian Atalante. 
1. The Arcadian Atalante is described as the 


_ daughter of Jasus (Jasion or Jasius) and Clymene. 


(Aelian, V. H. xiii. 1; Hygin. Fab. 99; Callim. 
ymn. in Dian, 216.) Her father, who had wished 
for a son, was disappointed at her birth, and ex- 
posed her on the Parthenian (virgin) hill, by the 
side of a well and at the entrance of a cave, Pau- 


- sanjas (iii, 24. § 2) speaks of a spring near the 
ruins of Cyphanta, which gushed forth from a rock, . 


and which Atalante was believed to have called 


forth by striking the rock with her spear. In her 
Infancy, Atalante was suckled in the wilderness by 
ashe-bear, the symbol of Artemis, and after she { 


- ATAULPHUS, -391 


i had grown up, she lived in pure maidenhood, slew 
the centaurs who pursued her, took part in the — 


Calydonian hunt, and in the games which were 
celebrated in honour of Pelias. Afterwards, her 
father recognized her as his daughter; and when 


he desired her to marry, she made it the condition 


that every suitor who wanted to win her, should 
first of all contend with her in the foot-race. If 


he conquered her, he was to be rewarded with her _ 


hand, if not, he was to be put to death by her. 
This she did because she was the most swift-footed . 
among all mortals, and because the Delphic oracle 
had cautioned her against marriage. Meilanion, 
one of her suitors, conquered her in this manner. 
Aphrodite had given him three golden apples, and 


during the race he dropped them one after the- 


other. Their beauty charmed Atalante so much, 
that she could not abstain from gathering them. — 
Thus she was conquered, and became the wife of — 
Meilanion. Once when the two, by their embraces - 
in the sacred grove of Zeus, profaned the sanctity - 
of the place, they were both metamorphosed into | 
lions. Hyginus adds, that Atalante was by Ares 
the mother of Parthenopaeus, though, according to. 
others, Parthenopaeus was her son by Meilanion.: 
(Apollod. iii. 9. § 2; Serv. ad Aen. iii. 313; Athen. 
ili, p. 82.) 7 
2. The Boeotian Atalante. About her the same 
stories are related as about the Arcadian. Atalante, 
except that her parentage and the localities are _ 
described differently, Thus she is said to have 
been a daughter of Schoenus, and to have been — 
married to Hippomenes. Her footrace is trans- 


ferred to the Boeotian Onchestus, and the sane- 


tuary which the newly married couple profaned by 
their love, was a temple of Cybele, who metamor- 
phosed them into lions, and yoked them to her 
chariot. (Ov. Met. x. 565, &e., vill. 318, &e.; 
Hygin. Fab. 185.) In both traditions the main 
cause of the metamorphosis is, that the hushand of 
Atalante neglected to thank Aphrodite for the gift 
of the golden apples. Atalante has in the ancient 
poets various surnames or epithets, which refer. 
partly to her descent, partly to her occupation (the 
chase), and partly to her swiftness. She was re- 
presented on the chest of Cypselus holding a hind, 
and by her side stood Meilanion. She also ap- 
peared in the pediment of the temple of Athena 
Alea at Tegea among the Calydonian hunters, 


(Paus. v. 19. $1, viii 45. $4; Comp. Mille, 
ie L. S. 


Orchom. p. 214.) l : AT 
ATALANTE (Araddvrn), the sister of Per- 


diccas, married Attalus, and was murdered a few. 


days after her brother, Perdiccas. (Diod, xviii. 
ATA’RRHIAS (Aragélas), mentioned several — 


times by Q. Curtius (v. 2, vi, 1, vilil), with a 


slight variation in the orthography of the name, — 
in the wars of Alexander the Great, appears to 
have been the same who was sent by Cassander. 
with a part of the army to oppose Aeacides, king 
of Epeirus, in B- c. 317. (Diod. xix. 36.) | 
 ATAULPHUS, ATHAULPHUS, ADAUL- 


PHUS (i e. Atha-ulf, “sworn helper,” the same > 
‘name as that which appears in later history under = 00 
the form of Adolf or Adolphus), brother of Alaric’s oer 
wife. (Glympiod. ap. Phot. Cod. 80, pe 57, ae eds 000 


Bekk.) He first appears as conducting a reinforce- : 


ment of Goths and Huns to aid Alaric in Italy 
after the termination of the first siege of Rome. 
(4.9, 409.) In the same year he was after the — 


second siege raised by the mock emperor Attalus- 
to the office of Count of the Domestics; and on | 


O anavtenus, 


the death of Alaric in 410, he was elected to sup- 


ply his place as king of the Visigoths. (Jornandes, 
de Reb. Get, 32.) From this time the accounts of 
his history vary exceedingly. The only undisputed 


facts are, that he retired with his nation into the 


south of Gaul,—that he married Placidia, sister of 


Honorius, — and that he finally withdrew into 
Spain, where he was murdered at Barcelona. Ac- 
cording to Jornandes (de Reb. Get. 32), he took 
Rome a second time after Alaric’s death, carried off 
Placidia, formed a treaty with Honorius, which was 
cemented by his marriage with Placidia at Forum 
Livii or Cornelii, remained a faithful ally in Gaul, 
and went into Spain for the purpose of suppressing 
the agitations of the Suevi and Vandals against 
the empire. But the other authorities for the 
time agree on the whole in giving a different re- 
presentation. According to them, the capture of 
Placidia had taken place before Alaric’s death 
(Philostorg, xii. 4; Olympiod. 2 ¢; Marcellin. 
Chronicon) ; the treaty with the empire was not 
eoncluded till after Ataulphus’s retreat into Gaul, 
where he was implicated in the insurrection of 
Jovinus, and set up Attalus, whom he detained in 
his camp for a musician, as a rival emperor; he 
- then endeavoured to make peace with Honorius 

by sending him the head of the usurper Sebastian, 
and. by offering to give up Placidia in exchange 
for a gift of corm; on this being refused, he at- 


tacked Massilia, from which he was repulsed by 


< Bonifacius; finally, the marriage with Placidia 


took place at Narbo (Idat. Chronicon), which so 


exasperated her lover, the general Constantius, 


~~ as to make him drive Ataulphus into Spain. (Oro- 
ioo sius, vil. 43; Idat. Chronicon; Philostorg. xii. 4.) 


= He was remarkable as being the first indepen- 
_ dent chief who entered into alliance with Rome, 
not for pay, but from respect, His original ambi- 
tion had been (according to Orosius, vii. 43, who 


appears to record his very words), “that what 


was now Romania should become Gothia, and 


what Caesar Augustus was now, that for the 


future should be Ataulphus, but that his experience 


of the evils of lawlessness and the advantages of 
law had changed his intention, and that his 
highest glory now would be to be known in after 


ages as the defender of the empire.” And thus 
his marriage with Placidia—the first contracted 


between a barbarian chief and a Roman princess— 


was looked upon by his contemporaries as a marked 


epoch, and as the fulfilment of the prophecy of 


Daniel, that the king of the North should wed the 
daughter of the king of the South. (Idat. Chiro- 
econ.) : | a 

He was a man of striking personal appearance, 
and of middle’ stature. (Jornandes, de Reb. Get 
32.) The details of his life are best given in 
Olympiodorus (ap, Phot.), who gives a curious de- 
-scription of the scene of his nuptials with Placidia 
in the. house of Ingenuus of Narbo (p. 59, b. ed. 
Bekker). 7 os ý 


-His death is variously ascribed to the personal 
-anger of the assassin Vernulf or ( Olympiod. p. 60, 


a) Dobbius (Jornandes, de Reb. Get. 32), to the in- 


` trigues of Constantius (Philostorg. xii. 4), and to | 


a conspiracy occasioned in the camp by his having 
put to death a rival chief, Sarus (Olympiod. p. 58, 
‘b.) It is said to have taken place in the palace at 


- Barcelona (Idat. Chronicon), or whilst, according | 


rate actions and to suffering. 


that patricians were elected to that office. 
Hii. 65.). 


ATERIUS. 


to his custom, he was looking at his stables. 
(Olympiod. p. 60,2.) His first wife was a Sarmatian, 


who was divorced to make way for Placidia (Phi- 


lostorg. xii. 4), and by whom he had six children, 


The only offspring of his second marriage was a- 
son, Theodosius, who died in infancy. (Olympiod. 
p. 59, b.) [AVP oS] 
ATE (Arn), according to Hesiod (Theog. 230), 
a daughter of Eris, and according to Homer (JU. 
xix. 91) of Zeus, was an ancient Greek divinity, 
who led both gods and men to rash and inconside- 
She once even in- 
duced Zeus, at the birth of Heracles, to take an 


oath by which Hera was afterwards enabled to 
give to Eurystheus the power which had been 
destined for Heracles. 
rashness, he hurled Ate from Olympus and banished 
her for ever from the abodes of the gods. (Hom. 
Il. xix. 126, &¢.). In the tragic writers Ate 
‘appears in a different light: she avenges evil deeds 
and inflicts just punishments upon the offenders 
and their posterity (Aeschyl. Choeph. 381), so that 
her character here is almost the samé as that of 
Nemesis and Erinnys. 
nent in the dramas of Aeschylus, and least in 
those of Euripides, with whom the idea of Dike 


When Zeus discovered his 


She appears most promi- 


(justice) is more fully developed. (Bliimner, 
Ueber die Idee des Schieksals, &e. p. 64, &¢.) [LS] 
ATEIUS, surnamed Prueteviatus, and also 
Philologus, the latter of which surnames he assumed 
in order to indicate his great learning, was born at — 
Athens, and was one of the most celebrated gram- - 
marians at Rome, in the latter half of the first 
century B. œ Ie was a freedman, and was per- 
haps originally a slave of the jurist Ateius Capito, 
by whom he was characterized as a rhetorician 
among grammarians, and a grammarian among 
rhetoricians. We taught many of the Roman 
nobles, and was particularly intimate with the 
historian Sallust, and with Asinius Pollio. For 
the former he drew up an abstract of Roman his- | 
tory (Breviarium rerum omnium Romanarum), 
that Sallust might select from it for his history 
such subjects as he chose; and for the latter he 
compiled precepts on the art of writing. Asinius 
Pollio believed that Ateius collected for Sallust 
many of the peculiar expressions which we find 
in his writings, but this is expressly denied by 
Suetonius. The commentarii of Ateius were ex- 
ceedingly numerous, but only a very few were ex- 
tant even in the time of Suetonius. (Sueton. de 
filustr. Grammat. 10; comp. Osann, Analecta Cri- 
tie. p. 64, &e.3 Madvig, Opuscula Academica, pe 
Of Cts) | 

ATEIUS CA’PITO. [Carro] 

ATEIUS SANCTUS. [Sancrus.] 

ATERIA’NUS, JULIUS, wrote a work upon 


the Thirty Tyrants (4. D. 259—268), or at least 


upon one of them, Victorinus. Trebellius Pollio 
(Trig. Tyr. 6) gives an extract from his work. 

A. ATE’RNIUS or ATE’RIUS consul B. c. 
454, with Sp. Tarpeius, (Liv. iii. 31.) The con- 
sulship is memorable for the passing of the Lex 


Aternia Tarpeia. (Diet. of Ant. s.v.) Aternius 
was subsequently in B. c: 448, one of the patrician 


tribunes of the people, which was the only time 
(Liv. 


ATE’RIUS, or HATE’RIUS, a Roman juris- 


consult, who was probably contemporary. with 


Cicero, and gave occasion to one of that great ora- 


‘tions are here interwoven with one another. Ac- 


 A'THAMAS (A@duas), a Pythagorean philoso- 


aoe 


tor’s puns. Cicero writes to L. Papirius Paetus (ad ATHANARY'CUS, the son of Rhotestus, was : À : 


Fam. ix. 18), Tu istic te Ateriano jure delectato: 
ego me hie Hirtiano. .“ While you are amusing 
yourself with the Zaw (jus) of Aterius, let me en- 
joy my pea-fowl here with the capital sauce (jus) 
of my friend Hirtius.” 5 [T.Q] - 

A'THAMAS (’Aédyas), a son of Aeolus and 
Enarete, the daughter of Deimachus. He was 
thus a brother of Cretheus, Sisyphus, Salmoneus, 


&e. (Apollod. i, 7. § 3.) At the command of | 


Hera, Athamas married Nephele, by whom he be- 
came the father of Phrixus and Helle. But he 
was secretly in love with the mortal Ino, the 
daughter of Cadmus, by whom he begot Lear- 
chus and Melicertes, and Nephele, on discovering 


that Ino had a greater hold on his affections than 
herself, disappeared in her anger. Misfortunes and 


ruin now came upon the house of Athamas, for 
Nephele, who had returned to the gods, demanded 
that Athamas should be sacrificed as an atonement 
to her. Ino, who hated the children of Nephele 


and endeavoured to destroy them, caused a fa- 


mine by her artifices, and when Athamas sent 
messengers to Delphi to consult the oracle about 
the means of averting famine, Ino bribed them, 
and the oracle they brought back declared, 
that Phrixus must be sacrificed. When the peo- 
ple demanded compliance with the oracle, Nephele 
rescued Phrixus and Helle upon the ram with the 
golden fleece, and carried them to Colchis. Atha- 
mas and Ino drew upon themselves the anger of 


Hera also, the cause of which is not the same in 


all accounts. (Apollod. iii. 4. $3; Hygin. Fab. 2. 
Athamas was seized by madness (comp. Cie. Tuse. 
il. 5, iz Pison. 20), and in this state he killed his 


own son, Learchus, and Ino threw herself with 


Melicertes into the sea. Athamas, as the murderer 
of his son, was obliged to flee from Boeotia. He 
consulted the oracle where he should settle. The 


‘answer was, that he should settle where he should 


be treated hospitably by wild beasts. After long 
wanderings, he at last came to a place where 
wolves were devouring sheep. On perceiving him, 
they ran away, leaving their prey behind. Atha- 
mas recognized the place alluded to in the oracle, 
settled there, and called the country Athamania, 
after his own name. He then married Themisto, 
who bore him several sons. (Apollod. i. 9. § 1, &e.; 
Hygin. Fab. 1-5.) 

The accounts about Athamas, especially in their 
details, differ much in the different writers, and it 
seems that the Thessalian and Orchomenian tradi- 


cording to Pausanias (ix. 34. $4), Athamas wished 
to sacrifice Phrixus at the foot of the Boeotian 
mountain Laphystius, on the altar dedicated to Zeus 
Laphystius, a circumstance which suggests some 
connexion of the mythus with the worship of 
Zeus Laphystins. (Müller, Orchom. p. 161, &c.) 
There are two other mythical personages of this | 
name, the one a grandson of the former, who led a 
colony of Minyans to Teos (Paus. vii. 3. § 3; 
Steph. Byz. s. v. Téws), and the other a son of 
Oenopion, the Cretan, who had emigrated. to 
Chios. (Paus. vii. 4.§ 6.) [L.S] 


pher, cited by Clemens of Alexandria. (Strom. 
vi. p. 624, d: Paris, 1629.) = as 
ATHA'NADAS (CA@arddas), a Greek writer, 


the author of a work on Ambracia (‘AuSparind), | 
(OP. My. 


(Antonin. Liber. e 4.) 


Syracusarum, P: 16.) 
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king, or according to Ammianus Marcellinus 
(xxvii. 5), “ judex” of the West Goths during 
their stay in Dacia. His name became first known 
in A. D. 367, when the Goths were attacked by the 
emperor Valens, who first encamped near Daphne, 
a fort on the Danube, from whence, after having 
laid a bridge of boats over this river, he entered 
Dacia. The Goths retired and the emperor re- 
treated likewise after having performed but little. 
He intended a new campaign, but. the swollen 
waters of the Danube inundated the surrounding 
country, and Valens took up his winter quarters 
at Marcianopolis in Moesia. In 369, however, he 


crossed the Danube a second time, at Noviodunum 


in Moesia Inferior, and defeated Athanaric who — 
wished for peace, and who was invited by Valens 
to come to his camp. Athanaric excused himself, 
pretending that he had made a vow never to set 
his foot on the Roman territory, but he promised. 
to the Roman ambassadors, Victor and Arinthaens, 
that he would meet with the emperor in a boat on 
the Danube. Valens having agreed to this, peace 
was concluded on that river, on conditions not very 
heavy for the Goths, for they lost nothing ; but 
their commerce with Moesia and Thrace was re- 
stricted to two towns on the Danube. Thence 
probably the title “ Gothicus,” which Eutropius - 
gives to Valens in the dedication of his history. 
In 873, Athanaric, who belonged to the ortho- 
dox party, was involved in a feud with Fritigern, 
another “ judge” of the West-Goths or Thervingi, — 
who was an Arian, and oppressed the Catholic — 
party. In 874, the Gothic empire was invaded 
by the Huns. Athanaric defended the passages of 
the Dnieper, but the Huns crossed this river in 
spite of his vigilance and defeated the Goths, 
whereupon Athanaric retired between the Pruth 
and the Danube, to a strong position which he for- 
tified by lines. His situation, however, was so - 
dangerous, that the Goths sent ambassadors, among 
whom probably was Ulphilas, to the emperor Valens, 
for the purpose of obtaining dwelling places within 
the Roman empire. Valens received the ambassa- 
dors at Antioch, and promised to receive the West- 
Goths as “ foederati.” Thus the West-Goths 
(Thervingi) settled in Moesia, but Athanaric, 
faithful to his vow, refused to accompany them 


| and retired to a stronghold in the mountains of — 


Dacia. There he defended himself against the. 
Huns, as well as some Gothic chiefs, who | 
tried to dislodge him, till in 380 he was compelled 
to fly. Necessity urged him to forget his oath, 
he entered the Roman territory and retired to 
Constantinople, where the emperor Theodosius 
treated him with great kindness and all the re~) 
spect due to his rank. He died in 381... (Amm. 
Mare. xxvii. 5, xxx. 3; Themistius, Orat. in 
Falent.; Zosimus, iv. 34, 85; Sozomen. vi. 37 3 
Idatius, in Fastis, Syagrio et. Eucherio Coss. 5. Eu- 
napius, Fragm. pp. 18, 19, ed. Paris.) [W. P . 
A/THANAS (A@dvas), a Greek historical — 
writer, the author of a work on Sicily, quoted by — 
Plutarch (Timol. 23, 37) and Diodorus. (xv. 94.) - 


| He is probably the same with Athanis, a writer 


mentioned by Athenaeus (iii. p. 98), who also. 
wrote a work on Sicily. (Göller, de Situ, ge. 
REE SO. Be M] 
 ATHANA’SIUS (A@avéewos), ST., archbishop 
of Alexandria, was born in that city, a few years. 
before the close of the third century, The date of 
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his birth cannot be ascertained with exactness ; 
<. put it is assigned by Montfaucon, on grounds suffi- 

. ciently probable, to a. D. 296. No particulars are 
recorded of the lineage or the parents of Athana- 
_ sius. The dawn of his character and genius seems 

_ to have given fair promise of his subsequent emi- 
nence; for Alexander, then primate of Egypt, 
_ brought him up in his own family, and superintend- 
ed his education with the view of dedicating him. 
to the Christian ministry. We have no account 
of the studies pursued by Athanasius in his youth, 
except the vague statement of Gregory Nazianzen, 
that he devoted comparatively little attention to 
general literature, but acquired an extraordinary 
knowledge of the Scriptures. His early proficiency 
in Biblical knowledge is credible enough; but 
though he was much inferior in general learning to 
such men as Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, and 
Eusebius, his Oration against the Greeks, itself a 


juvenile performance, evinces no contemptible ac- | 


quaintance with the literature of heathen mytho- 
logy. While a young man, Athanasius frequent- 
ly visited the celebrated hermit St. Antony, of 
whom he eventually became the biographer; and. 
this early acquaintance laid the foundation of a 
friendship which was interrupted only by the death 
of the aged recluse. [ANrontus, St.] At what 
age Athanasius was ordained a deacon is nowhere 
stated; but he was young both in years and in 
office when he vigorously supported Alexander in 
“maintaining the orthodox faith against the earliest 
assaults of the Arians. He was still only a deacon 
when appointed a member of the famous council of 


Nice (a. D. 825), in which he distinguished him- | 


self as an. able opponent of the Arian doctrine, and 
assisted in drawing up the creed that takes its 
name from that assembly. | 
In the following year Alexander died; and 
: Athanasius, whom he had strongly recommended 


as his successor, was raised to the vacant see of 


Alexandria, the voice of the people as well as the 
suffrages of the ecclesiastics being decisively in 
his favour. The manner in which he discharged 
the duties of his new office was highly exemplary ; 
but he had not long enjoyed his elevation, before 
he encountered the commencement of that long 
series of trials which darkened the eventful re- 
mainder of his life. About the year 331, Arius, 
who had been banished by Constantine after the 


condemnation of his doctrine by the council of 


Nice, made a professed submission to the Catholic 
faith, which satisfied the emperor; and shortly 
after, Athanasius received an imperial order to ad- 


mit the heresiarch once more into the church. of 


Alexandria. The archbishop had the courage to 
disobey, and justified his conduct in a letter which 
seems, at the time, to have been satisfactory to 
Constantine. Soon after this, complaints were 


lodged against Athanasius by certain enemies of 


his, belonging to the obscure sect of the Meletians, 
One of the charges involved nothing short of high 
treason. Others related to acts of sacrilege alleged 
to have been committed in a church where a priest 


named Ischyras or Ischyrion officiated. It was 
-averred that Macarius, a priest acting under the 


orders of Athanasius, had forcibly entered this 


church while Ischyras was performing divine ser- 
-o vice, had broken one of the consecrated chalices, 


overturned the communion-table, burned the sacred 
books, demolished the pulpit, and razed the edifice 
to its foundations. Athanasius made his defence 
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| before the emperor in person, and was honourably 


acquitted. With regard to the pretended acts of 
sacrilege, it was proved that Ischyras had never 
received regular orders; that, in consequence of 
his unduly assuming the priestly office, Athanasius 
in one of his episcopal visitations had sent Maca- 
rius and another ecclesiastic to inquire into the 
matter; that these had, found Ischyras ill in bed, 
and had contented themselves with advising his 
father to dissuade him from all such irregularities 
for the future. Ischyras himself afterwards con- 
fessed with tears the groundlessness of the charges 
preferred against Macarius; and gave Athanasius 
a written disavowal of them, signed by six priests 
and seven deacons. Notwithstanding these proofs 
of the primate’s innocence, his enemies renewed 
their attack in an aggravated form; accusing Atha- 
nasins himself of the acts previously imputed to 
Macarius, and charging him moreover with the 
murder of Arsenius, bishop of Hypselis in Upper 
Egypt. To give colour to this latter accusation 
Arsenius absconded, and lay concealed for a con- 
siderable time. The emperor before whom the 
charges were laid, already knew that those relat- 
ing to Ischyras were utterly unfounded. He re- 
ferred it to his brother Dalmatius, the Censor, to 
inquire into the alleged murder of Arsenius. Dal- 
matius wrote to Athanasius, commanding him to 
prepare his defence. The primate was at first in- 
clined to leave so monstrous a calumny to its own 
fate; but finding that the anger of the emperor 
had been excited against him, he instituted an 
active search after Arsenius, and in the end Icarned 


that he had been discovered and identified at Tyre. 


The Arians meanwhile had urged the convention 
of a council at Caesareia, for the purpose of in- 
quiring into the crimes imputed to Athanasius. 
But he, unwilling to trust his cause to such a tri- 
bunal, sent to the emperor a full account of the ex- 
posure of the pretended homicide. On this, Con- 
stantine ordered Dalmatius to stay all proceedings 
against Athanasius, and commanded the Arian 
bishops, instead of holding their intended synod at 
Caesareia, to return home. 

Undeterred by this failure, the enemies of Atha- 
nasius, two years after, prevailed upon Constantine 
to summon a council at Tyre, in which they re- 
peated the old accusations concerning Ischyras and 
Arsenius, and urged new matter of crimination. 
The pretended sacrilege in the church of Ischyras 
was disproved by the bishops who were present 
from Egypt. The murder of Arsenius was satis- 
factorily disposed of by producing the man himself 
alive and well, in the midst of the council. The 
adversaries of the primate succeeded, however, in 
appointing a commission to visit Egypt and take 
cognizance of the matters laid to his charge. The 
proceedings of this commission are described by 
Athanasius as having been in the highest degree 
corrupt, iniquitous, and disorderly. On the return 
of the commissioners to Tyre, whence Athanasius 
had meanwhile withdrawn, the council deposed 
him from his office, interdicted him from visiting 
Alexandria, and sent copies of his sentence to all 


the bishops in the Christian world, forbidding 


them to receive him into their communion. Ona 
calm review of all the proceedings in this case, it 
seems impossible to doubt that the condemnation 


of Athanasius was flagrantly unjust, and was en- 


tirely provoked by his uncompromising opposition 


to the tenets of the Arians, who had secured a ma- 


ETN 
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-jority in the council. Undismayed by the triump 


of his enemies, the deposed archbishop returned to- 
Tyre, and presenting himself before Constantine as- 


he was entering the city, entreated the emperor to 
do him justice. His prayer was so far granted as 
that his accusers were summoned to confront him 
in the imperial presence. On this, they abandoned 


their previous grounds of attack, and accused him 


of having threatened to prevent the exportation of 
corn from Alexandria to Constantinople. It would 
seem that the emperor was peculiarly sensitive on 
this point; for, notwithstanding the intrinsic im- 
probability of the charge, and the earnest denials 
of Athanasius, the good prelate was banished by 
Constantine to Gaul. It is not unlikely that, when 
the heat of his indignation had subsided, Constan- 
tine felt the sentence to be too rigorous; for he 
prohibited the filling up of the vacant see, and de- 
clared that his motive in banishing the primate 
was to remove him from the machinations of his 
enemies.* Athanasius went to Treves (A. D. 3886), 
_ where he was not only received with kindness by 
Maximinus, the bishop of that city, but loaded 
with favours by Constantine the Younger. The 
Alexandrians petitioned the emperor to restore 
their spiritual father, and Antony the hermit 
joined in the request; but the appeal was unsuc- 
cessful. 

In the year 337, Constantine died. In the fol- 
lowing year, Athanasius was replaced in his see by 
Constantine IT. He was received by the clergy 
and the people with the liveliest demonstrations of 
joy. But he had scarcely resumed the dignities 
and duties of his office, when the persevering hos- 
tility of his Arian opponents began to disturb him 
afresh, They succeeded in prejudicing the mind 
of Constantius against him, and in a council held 
at Antioch proceeded to the length of appointing 
Pistus archbishop of Alexandria. To counteract 
their movements, Athanasius conveked a council at 
Alexandria, in which a document was prepared 
setting forth the wrongs committed by the adverse 
party, and vindicating the character of the Egyp- 
tian primate. Both parties submitted their state- 
ments to Julius, the bishop of Rome, who signified 
his intention of bringing them together, in order 
that the case might be thoroughly investigated. To 
this proposition Athanasius assented. The Arians 
refused to comply. In the year 340, Constantine 
the Younger was slain; and in him Athanasius 
seems to have lost a powerful and zealous friend. 
In the very next year, the Arian bishops convened 
a council at Antioch, in which they condemned 
Athanasius for resuming his office while the sen- 
tence of deposition pronounced by the council of 
‘Tyre was still unrepealed.. They accused him of 
disorderly and violent proceedings on his return. to 


Alexandria, and even revived the old exploded 


stories about the broken chalice and the murder of 
Arsenius. They concluded by appointing Eusebius 


Emisenus to the archbishopric of Alexandria; and- 
when he declined the dubious honour, Gregory of 


* Gibbon ascribes the sentence to reasons of po- 


liey.. “The emperor was satisfied that the peace 


of Egypt would be secured by the absence of a 
-popular leader; but he refused to fill the vacancy 
of the archiepiscopal throne; and the sentence, |. 
‘once more to the Arian party. Ina council. held 
at Arles (4. D. 353), and another at Milan (A. D. - 
_ | 855), they succeeded by great exertions in procur- ~ 


which, after long hesitation, he pronounced, was 


that of a jealous ostracism, rather than of an igno- 


minious exile.” 


| Cappadocia was advanced in his stead. The new 
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primate entered on his office (A. D. 341) amidst 
scenes of atrocious violence. The Christian popu- 
lation of Alexandria were loud in their complaints 
against the removal of Athanasius ; and Philagrius, 
the prefect of Egypt, who had been sent with 
Gregory to establish him in his new office, let loose 
against them a crowd of ferocious assailants, who 
committed the most frightful excesses. Athanasius 


fled to Rome, and addressed to the bishops of every 


Christian church an energetic epistle, in which he 
details the cruel injuries inflicted upon himself and 
his people, and entreats the aid of all his brethren. 
At Rome he was honourably received by Julius, 
who despatched messengers to the ecclesiastical 


opponents of Athanasius, summoning them to a — 


council to be held in the imperial city. Apparently 
in dread of exposure and condemnation, they re- 
fused to comply with the summons. When the 
council met (a. D. 342), Athanasius was heard in 
his own vindication, and honourably restored to 
the communion of the church. A. synodical letter — 
was addressed by the council to the Arian clergy, 
severely reproving them for their disobedience to 
the summons of Julius and their unrighteous con- 
duct to the church of Alexandria. | 
In the year 347, a council was held at Sardica, 
at which the Arians at first designed to attend. 
They insisted, however, that Athanasius and all 
whom they had condemned should be excluded. As 
it was the great object of this council to decide 
upon the merits of that very case, the proposition 
was of course resisted, and the Arians left the 
assembly. The council, after due investigation, _ 
affirmed the innocence of those whom the Arians 
had deposed, restored them to their offices, and 
condemned. their adversaries. Synodical epistles, 
exhibiting the decrees of the council, were duly 
prepared and issued. Delegates were sent to the 
emperor Constantius at Antioch, to notify the de- 
cision of the council of Sardica; and they were also- 
entrusted with a letter from Constans to his bro- 
ther, in which the cause of the orthodox clergy was 
strongly recommended. At Antioch an infamous 
plot was laid to blast the reputation of the dele- 
gates. Its detection seems to have wrought pow- 
erfully upon the mind of Constantius, who had 
previously supported the Arians; for he recalled 
those of the orthodox whom he had banished, and 
sent letters to Alexandria forbidding any further — 
molestation to be offered to the friends. of Athana- 
sius. E ee oe ee , 
In the following year (A. D. 349), Gregory was 
murdered. at Alexandria; but of the occasion and 
manner of his death no particulars have reached us, 
It prepared the way for the return of Athanasius. 
He was urged to this by Constantius himself, 
whom he visited on his way to Alexandria, and — 
on whom he made, for the time, a very favourable 
impression. He was once more received at Alex- 
andria with overflowing signs of gladness and affec- 
tion. Restored to his see, he immediately pro- 
ceeded against the Arians with great vigour, and 
they, on their side, renewed against him the charges 


which had been so often disproved. Constans, the 
friend of Athanasius, was now dead; and though > 
Constantius, at this juncture, professed great friend- 


liness for the primate, he soon attached himself ` 
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On the Jat- | the first three years of the administration of Valens, 
the orthodox party seem to have been exempt from 
annoyance. In this interval Athanasius wrote the 
life of St. Antony, and two treatises on the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. In the year 367, Valens 
issued an edict for the deposition and banishment 
of all those bishops who had returned to their sees 
at the death of Constantius. After a delay oc- 
casioned by the importunate prayers of the people 
on behalf of their beloved teacher, Athanasius was 
for the fifth time expelled from Alexandria. His 
last exile, however, was short. In the space of a 
few months, he was recalled by Valens himself, 
for reasons which it is now impossible to penetrate ;_ 
and from this time to the date of his death, a. D. 
373, he seems to have remained unmolested. He 
continued to discharge the laborious duties of his 
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ing the condemnation of Athanasius. ) 
ter occasion, the whole weight of the imperial au- 
thority was thrown into the scale against him; 

and those of the bishops who resolutely vindicated | 
his cause were punished with exile. Among these 
(though his banishment occurred some time after 
the synod of Milan had closed) was Liberius, 
bishop of Rome. Persecution was widely directed 
against those who sided with Athanasius; and he 
himself, after some abortive attempts to remove 
him in a more quiet manner, was obliged once 
more to flee from Alexandria in the midst of 
dreadful atrocities committed by Syrianus, a crea- 
ture of the emperor’s. The primate retired to the 
Egyptian deserts, whence he wrote a pastoral 
address to his persecuted flock, to comfort and 
strengthen them amidst their trials. His enemies 


‘meanwhile had appointed to the vacant primacy 
one George of Cappadocia, an illiterate man, whose 
- moral character was far from blameless. The new 

archbishop commenced a ruthless persecution against 


office with unabated energy to the last; and after 
holding the primacy for a term of forty-six years, 
during which he sustained unexampled reverses 
with heroic fortitude, and prosecuted the great 


<- ment in the monasteries, he returned to Alexan- 


purpose of his life with singular sagacity and reso- 
lution, he died without a blemish upon his name, 
full of years and covered with honour. | 

The following eulogium was extorted by his 
merits from the pen of an historian who seldom 
lavishes praise upon ancient or modern defenders 
of orthodoxy :—* Amidst the storms of persecu- 
tion, the Archbishop of Alexandria was patient of 
labour, jealous of fame, careless of safety; and 
though his mind was tainted by the contagion of 
fanaticism, Athanasius displayed a superiority of | 
character and abilities, which would have qualified | 
him, far better than the degenerate sons of Con- 
stantine, for the government of a great monarchy. 
His learning was much less profound and extensive 
than that of Eusebius of Caesarea, and his rude 
eloquence could not be compared with the polished 
oratory of Gregory or Basil; but whenever the 
primate of Egypt was called upon to justify his 
sentiments or his conduct, his unpremeditated 
style, either of speaking or writing, was clear, 
forcible, and persuasive.” (Gibbon, Decline and 
Fall, §e. ch. xxi. vol. iii. pp. 351, 352, Milman’s 
edition.) Erasmus’s opinion of the style of Atha- 
nasius seems to us more just and discriminating 
than Gibbon’s :—* Erat vir ille saeculo tranquillis- 
simo dignus, dedisset nobis egregios ingenii facun- 
diaeque suae fructus. Habebat enim vere dotem 
ilam, quam Paulus in Episcopo putat esse prac- 
cipuam, TÒ didaxrixdy ; adeo dilucidus est, acutus, 
sobrius, adtentus, breviter omnibus modis ad do- 
cendum. appositus. Nihil habet durum, quod offen- 
dit in Tertulliano : nihil éridexnriucdy, quod vidimus 
in Hieronymo ; nihil operosum, quod in Hilario : 
nihil laciniosum, quod est in Augustino, atque 
etiam Chrysostomo: nihil Isocraticos numeros, aut 
Lysiae compositionem redolens, quod est in Grego- 
tio Nazianzeno: sed totus est in explicanda re.” 

The most important among the works of Atha- 
naslus are the following :—-* Oratio contra Gentes ;” 
“ Oratio de Incarnatione ;” “ Encyclica ad Epis- 
copos Epistola ;” <“ Apologia contra Arianos ;” 
“ Epistola de Nicaenis Decretis ;” “* Epistola ad 
Episcopos Aegypti et Libyae ;” “Apologia ad 
Imperatorem Constantium ;” “ Apologia de Fuga 
sua ;” “ Historia Arianorum ad Monachos;” — 
‘ Orationes quatuor contra Arianos ;” “* Epistolae 
quatuor ad Serapionem ;” “ Epistola de Synodis 
Arimini et Seleuciae ;? “ Vita Antonii ;” “ Li- 
ber de Incarnatione Dei Verbi et e Arianos,” 


the orthodox, which seems to have continued, with 
greater or less severity, during the whole of his 
ecclesiastical administration. The banished primate 
was affectionately entertained in the monastic re- 
treats which had already begun to multiply in the 
deserts of Egypt; and he employed his leisure in 
composing some of his principal works. His place 
of retreat was diligently sought for by his enemies ; 
but, through his own activity and the unswerving 
fidelity of his friends, the monks, the search was 
always unsuccessful, In the year 361, Constan- 
tius, the great patron of the Arians, expired. He 
was succeeded by Julian, commonly called the 
Apostate, who, at the commencement of his reign, 
ordered the restoration of the bishops banished by 

Constantius. This was rendered the easier in the 
- case of Athanasius, inasmuch as George the Cappa- 
. docian was slain, at that very juncture, in a tumult 
raised by the heathen population of the city. Once 
more reinstated in his office, amidst the joyful ac- 
clamations of his friends, Athanasius behaved with 
lenity towards his humbled opponents, while he 
vigorously addressed himself to the restoration of 
ecclesiastical order and sound doctrine. But, after 
all his reverses, he was again to be driven from his 
charge, and again to return to it in triumph. The 
heathens of Alexandria complainedagainst him tothe 
emperor, for no other reason, it would seem, than 
his successful zeal in extending the Christian faith. 
Julian was probably aware that the superstition he 
was bent upon re-establishing had no enemy more 
formidable than the thrice-exiled archbishop: he 
therefore banished him not only from Alexandria, 
but from Egypt itself, threatening the prefect of 
that country with a heavy fine if the sentence were 
not carried into execution. Theodoret, indeed, 
affirms, that Julian gave secret orders for inflicting 
the last penalties of the law upon the hated prelate. 
He escaped, however, to the desert (a. D. 362), 
having predicted that this calamity would be but 
of brief duration ; and after a few months’ conceal- 


dria on receiving intelligence of the death of Julian. 
_.. By Jovian, who succeeded to the throne of the 
empire, Athanasius was held in high esteem. 
When, therefore, his inveterate enemies endeavour- 
‘ed to persuade the emperor to depose him, they 

_ were, repeatedly repulsed, and that with no little 
asperity. The speedy demise of Jovian again de- 
-prived Athanasius. of a powerful protector. During 
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“The ies edition of the collected works rate 
Athanasius appeared, in two volumes, folio, at 


Heidelberg, ex oficina Commeliniana, a. D. 1600. 
The Greek text was accompanied by the Latin 
version of Peter Nanning (Nannius); and in the 
following year an ‘appendix issued from the same 
press, containing notes, various readings, indices, 
&c., by Peter Felckmann. 


contain the appendix. The Paris edition of 1627, 
and the Leipzig of 1686 (which professes, but un- 
truly, to have been published at Cologne), are not 
held in much estimation; and the latter is very 
inaccurately printed. — The valuable Benedictine 
edition of Athanasius was published at Paris, A. D. 
1698, in three volumes, folio. The learned editor, 


Montfaucon, was at first assisted in preparing it | 


by James Loppinus ; but his coadjutor dying when 
no more than half of the first volume was finished, 
the honour of completing the edition devolved upon 
Montfaucon. Many of the opuscula of Athanasius 
were printed, for the first time, in the second 
volume of Montfaucon’s “ Collectio Nova Patrum 
et Scriptorum Graecorum,” Paris, a. D. 1706. 
The most complete edition of the works of Atha- 
nasius is that published at Padua, A. D. 1777, in 
four volumes, folio. The first three volumes con- 
tain all that is comprised in the valuable Benedic- 
tine edition of 1698; the last includes the sup- 
plementary collections of Montfaucon, Wolf, Mattei, 
and Antonelli, 
The following list includes the principal English 
translations from the works of Athanasius :—* St. 
Athanasius’s Four Orations against the Arians ; 
and his Oration against the Gentiles. Translated 
from the original Greek by Mr. Sam. Parker.” 
Oxford, 1713. Athanasius’s intire Treatise of the 
Incarnation of the Word, and of his bodily ap- 
pearance to us, translated into English by W. 
Whiston, in his “ Collection of ancient Monu- 
ments relating to the Trinity and Incarnation,” 
London, 1713. 
a translation of Athanasius’s Life of Antony the 
Monk, which was first published i in 1687. The 
‘Epistles of Athanasius in defence of the Nicene 
definition, and on the Councils of Ariminum and 
Seleuceia, together with his first Oration against 
the Arians, ‘have been recently translated, with 
notes, by the Rev. J. H. Newman, Oxford, 1842. 
The other three Orations, translated by the same 
writer, are shortly to appear ; and other works of 


Athanasius on the Arian controversy are advertised | 


as preparing for publication. | 
For a complete list of the genuine, doubtful, and 
supposititious works of Athanasius, see Fabricius, 
Bibl; Graeca, vol. viii. pp. 184—215, ed. Harles. The 
most important of his genuine writings are those 
(both historical and doctrinal) which relate to the 
Ariancontroversy. Itis hardly necessary to observe 
that the creed commonly called Athanasian was not 
composed by the archbishop of Alexandria. (See 
Gerardi Vossii, Dissertatio de Symbolo. Athanasiano, 
Opp. vol. vi. pp. 516—522; ; W. E. Tentzelii, Ju- 


dieia eruditorum de Symbolo " Athanasiano.) It has. 


-been ascribed to V igilins of Tapsus, Vincent of 
Lerins, Hilary of Poictiers, and others ; but its 
real author is unknown. 
Seripturae,” 


tiquity. 


Those who purchase 
this edition should take care that their copies 


cedon, A. D, 45l.. 


in Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol, viii. p 


(Leunclav. Jus Gr. Rom. vol. ii. p. 207 ; 


The same collection also contains | 
great divinities of the Greeks. 


head. 


The “ Synopsis Sacrae 
which is included in the writings of | 
this eminent father, has no claim to be cons sidered 

his; though, in itself, it is a valuable relic of g an- 
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‘The chief sources of information respecting the 


life of Athanasius are found in his own writings 3. 
‘next to these, inthe ecclesiastical histories of So- 


crates, Sozomen, and Theodoret.. The materials 


afforded by these and other writers have been col- 
lected, examined, and digested with great learning 
{and fidelity by Montfaucon, in his “ Vita Sancti 


Athanasii,” prefixed to the Benedictine edition of 
the works of this father, and by Tillemont, in his 


Mémoires pour servir à l'Histoire Ecelésiastique, 


vol. viii, Paris edition of 1713. [J. M. M.] 
- ATHANA’SIUS (Aéavdows), of Alexandria, 


a presbyter of the church in that city, was a son 
of Isidora, the sister of Cyril of Alexandria. 


He 
was deprived of his office and driven out of Alex- 


andria and Egypt by the bishop, Dioscurus, from 
There is ex-. 
tant a small work of his, in Greek, against Dios- 


whom he suffered much persecution. . 


curus, which he presented to the council of Chal- 

(Concil. vol. iv. p. 405.) | 

There were various other ecclesiastical writers — 

of the name of Athanasius, of whom a list is given 
rr 

ATHANA/‘SIUS ‘SCHOLASTICUS. LA. 


Graeco-Roman jurist, who practised as an advo- 


cate at Emesa, and was contemporary with — 


and survived Justinian. He published in Greek 


an epitome of Justinian’s Novell ; and this work, 


long known. to the learned to exist in manuscript 


in the royal libraries of Vienna and Paris, was first 
given to the world by G. E. Heimbach, in the first 
volume of his *Avéxdora, Leipz. 1838. It was pro- 
bably the same Athanasius who wrote a book de 


-Criminibus, of which there was a manuscript in the 


library of Ant. Augustinus. (G. E. Heimbach, De 
Basilicorum Origine Fontibus Scholiis, Se. Leipz. 
ee p. 44.) 

2 A Graeco-Roman jurist, who wrote scholia 
on Eustathius after the publication of the Basilica, - 
Heim- 
bach, de Basilie. Orig. &e. p. 44) DW. T. G] 

ATHENA CA@yvn or 'Alnvê), one of the 
Homer (Z. Ve 
880) calls her a daughter of Zeus, without any 
allusion to her mother or to the manner in which 
she was called into existence, while most of the 
later traditions agree in stating that she was born 
from the head of Zeus. According to Hesiod 
(Theog. 886, &c.), Metis, the first. wife of Zeus, © 


was the mother of Athena, but when Metis was — 


pregnant with her, Zeus, on the advice of Gaca 


and Uranus, swallowed Metis up, and afterwards 


gave birth himself to Athena, who sprang from his 
(Hesiod, 2c. 924.) Pindar (Ol. vii. 35, 
&c.) adds, that Hephaestus split the head of Zeus 
with his axe, and that Athena sprang forth with a. 
mighty war-shout. Others relate, that Prometheus 
or Hermes or Palamaon assisted Zeus in giving. 
birth to Athena, and mentioned the river Triton 


as the place where the event took place. (Apollod. 


i. 4.863 Schol ad Pind. Ol. vii 66.) Other. 
traditions again relate, that Athena sprang from 
the head of Zeus in full armour, a statement for» 


: which Stesichorus is said to have been the most 


ancient authority. (Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 355 ; Phi- 


lostr. Teon. ii. 27; Schol. ad Apollon. iv. 1310.) 
All these traditions, however, agree in making 


Athena a daughter of Zeus; but a second set re- 
gard her as the daughter of Pallas, the winged 


| giant, whom she afterwards killed on account of i 
“i x apenn iog to violate: her chastity, Y whose skin ve 


~ was born there. It is from such birth-places on a 
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she used as her aegis, and whose wings she fasten- | a divinity of a purely ethical character, and not 
ed to her own feet. (Tzetz. ad Lycoph. l.c.; Cic. | the representative of any particular physical power 

< de Nat: Deor. iii. 23.) A third tradition carries us manifested in nature; her power and wisdom ap- 
to Libya, and calls Athena a daughter of Poseidon | pear in her being the protectress and preserver of 
and Tritonis. Athena, says Herodotus (iv. 180), | the state and of social institutions. Everything, 
“on one occasion became angry with her father and | therefore, which gives to the state strength and 
prosperity, such as agriculture, inventions, and in- 


went to Zeus, who made her his own daughter. 
This passage shews more clearly than any other | dustry, as well as everything which preserves and 
: protects it from injurious influence from withont, 


the manner in which genuine and ancient Hellenic Lence 
myths were transplanted to Libya, where they | such as the defence of the walls, fortresses, and 
harbours, is under her immediate care. 


were afterwards regarded as the sources of Hel- ; 
As the protectress of agriculture, Athena is re- 


lenic ones. Respecting this Libyan Athena, it is 
farther related, that she was educated by the river- | presented as the inventor of the plough and rake : 
she created the olive tree, the greatest blessing of 


god Triton, together with his own daughter Pallas. 
Attica, taught the people to yoke oxen to the 


(Apollod. iii. 12. § 3.) In Libya she was also | 
plough, took care of the breeding of horses, and. 


said to have invented the flute; for when Perseus l 
had cut off the head of Medusa, and Stheno and | instructed men how to tame them by the bridle, 
her own invention. Allusions to this feature of 


Euryale, the sisters of Medusa, lamented her death, tl f 
while plaintive sounds issued from the mouths of | her character are contained in the epithets Bovdea, 
Boapula, dypipa, imma, or xaruviris. (Eustath. 


the serpents which surrounded their heads, Athena 
is said to have imitated these sounds on a reed. | ad Hom. p. 1076; Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 520; Hesych. 
s.v. Irria; Sery. ad Aen. iv. 402; Pind. OL xiii. 


` (Pind. Pyth. xii. 19, &e.; compare the other ac- 

counts in Hygin. Fad. 165; Apollod. i. 4.823) 79.) At the beginning of spring thanks were 
- Paus. i. 24. § 1.) The connexion of Athena with 
Triton and Tritonis caused afterwards the various 
traditions about her birth-place, so that wherever 
there was a river or a well of that name, as in 
Crete, Thessaly, Boeotia, Arcadia, and Egypt, the 
inhabitants of those districts asserted that Athena 


for the protection she was to afford to the fields. 
Besides the inventions relating to agriculture, 
others also connected with various kinds of science, 
industry, and art, are ascribed to her, and all her 
‘inventions are not of the kind which men make by 


river Triton that she seems to have been called 
_ Tritonis or Tritogeneia (Paus, ix. 33. § 5), though 
it should be observed that this surname is also ex- 
plained in other ways ; for some derive it from an 
ancient Cretan, Aeolic, or Boeotian word, rpird, 
- signifying “head,” so that it would mean “ the 
goddess born from the head,” and others think 
- that it was intended to commemorate the circum- 
stance of her being born on the third day of the 
o month. (Tztez. ad Lycoph. 519.) The connexion 
of Athena with Triton naturally suggests, that we 
have to look for the most ancient seat of her wor- 
ship in Greece to the banks of the river Triton in 
Boeotia, which emptied itself into lake Copais, and 
on which there were two ancient Pelasgian towns, 
Athenae and Eleusis, which were according to 
tradition swallowed up by the lake. From thence 
her worship was carried by the Minyans into 
Attica, Libya, and other countries. (Miiller, 
Orchom. p. 855.) We must lastly notice one 
tradition, which made Athena a daughter of Ito- 
nius and sister of Iodama, who was killed by 
Athena (Paus. ix, 34. $ 1; Tzetz. ad Lycoph,355), 
and another according to which she was the 
daughter of Hephaestus. 

These various traditions about Athena arose, as 
in most other cases, from local legends and from | 
identifications of the Greek Athena with other 
divinities. The common notion which the Greeks 
entertained about her, and which was most widely 
spread in the ancient world, is, that she was the 
. daughter of Zeus, and if we take Metis to have. 
been her mother, we have at once the clue to the 

character which she bears in the religion of Greece ; 
~ for, as her father was the most powerful and her 
mother the wisest among the gods, so Athena was- 
a combination of the two, that is, a goddess in 
whom power and. wisdom were harmoniously 
_ blended. From this fundamental idea may be de- 
rived- the various aspects under which she appears 
in the ancient writers. She seems to have been 


numbers (Liv. vil. 8), of the trumpet (Béckh, ad 


was believed to have made men acquainted with 
the means and instruments which are necessary 
for practising them, such as the art of producing 
fire. She was further believed to have invented 
nearly every kind of work in which women were 
employed, and she herself was skilled in such 
work: in short Athena and Hephaestus were the 
great patrons both of the useful and elegant arts. 
Hence she is called épyevn (Paus. i. 24. § 3), and 
later writers make her the goddess of ali wisdom, 
knowledge, and art, and represent her as sitting on 
the right hand side of her father Zeus, and sup- 
porting him with her counsel. (Hom. Od. xxii. 
160, xviii. 190; Hymn. in Ven. 4, 7, &e.3 Plut. 


8; Spanh. ad Callim. p. 643; Horat. Carm. i 
12. 19; comp. Dict. of Ant. under "Adjvaca and 
Xareta.) As the goddess who made so many 
inventions necessary and useful in civilized hfe, 
she is characterized by various epithets and sur- 
names, expressing the keenness of her sight or 
the power of her intellect, such as dmriAéris, 
dpbarpiris, dlvdepers, yAauicdmts, moAvGoudos, 
TokvunTis, and pyXaviris, — . | 

_ As the patron divinity of the state, she was at 
Athens the protectress of the phratries and houses 
which formed the basis of the state. The festival 


ticular point in the character of the goddess. {Diet 
of Ant. s.v, Apaturia.) She also maintained the 
authority of the law, and justice, and order, in the 
courts and the assembly of the people. This notion 
was as ancient as the Homeric poems, in whieh she 
ds described as assisting Odysseus against the law- 
less conduct of the suitors, (Od. xiii. 394.) She 
was believed to have instituted the ancient court 
| of the Areiopagus, and in cases where the votes of 


offered to her in advance (mpoxapiurr7jpia, Suid. sv.) | 


chance or accident, but such as require thought 
and meditation. We may notice the invention of © 


Pind. p. 344), the chariot, and navigation. [An- 
THYIA.] In regard to all kinds of useful arts, she 


Cim. 10; Ovid, Fast. iii, 883; Orph. Hymn. xxxi. ` 


of the Apaturia had a direct reference to this par- 
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“the judges. were equally. divided; she gave the |. 
easting one in favour of the accused. (Aeschyl. 
Eum. 753; comp. Paus. i. 28. § 5.) The epithets 


which have reference to this part of the goddess’s 


character are dkiómowos, the avenger (Paus. i iil. 15. 


§ 4), BovAata, and dyupata. (iil, il. $ 8.) . 


As Athena promoted the ety prosperity of 


the state, by encouraging agriculture and industry, 
and by maintaining law and order in all public 
transactions, so also she protected the state from 
outward enemies, and thus assumes the character 
of a warlike divinity, though in a very different 
sense from Ares, Eris, or- Enyo. According to 
Homer (I. v. 736, &c.), she does not even bear 
arms, -but borrows them from Zeus; she keeps 
men from slaughter when prudence demands it (ZZ. 
i. 199, &e.), and repels Ares’s savage love of war, 
and conquers him. (v. 840, &e., xxi, 406.) - She 
does not love war for its own sake, but simply on 
account of the advantages which the state gains in 
engaging in it; and she therefore supports only such 
warlike undertakings as are begun with prudence, 


and are likely to be followed by favourable results. 
(x. 244,&e.) The epithets which she derives from 


her wi like character are @yeAcia, Aadpia, dAKipaxn, 
Aadooos, and others. In times of war, towns, 
fortresses, and harbours are under her especial care, 
whence she is designated as ÈpUGITTONS, QAQAKOME- 
unis, TOAS, TONODXOS, depata, àrpia, KAydovxXos, 


 mvAalris, wpomaxdpuca, and the like. As the pru- 


dent goddess of war, she is also the protectress of 


all heroes who are distinguished for prudence and 


good counsel, as well as for their strength and va- 


| Jour, such as Heracles, Perseus, Bellerophontes, 
Achilles, Diomedes, and Odysseus. In the war of 


Zeus against the giants, she assisted her father and 


- Heracles with her counsel, and also took an active 


part in it, for she buried Enceladus under the island 


_ of Sicily, and slew Pallas. (Apollod. i. 6. § 1, &c.; 


comp. Spanheim, ad Callim. p. 6433 Horat. Carm. 


1, 12. 19.) . In the Trojan war she sided with the 
more civilised Greeks, AR on their return home 
she visited them with storms, on account of the 


manner in which the Locrian Ajax had treated 
Cassandra in her temple. As a goddess of war 
and the protectress of heroes, Athena usually ap- 
pears in armour, with the aegis and a golden stat, 
with which she bestows on her favourites youth 
and majesty. (Hom. Od. xvi. 172.) 

The character of Athena, as we have here traced 
it, holds a middle place between the male and fe- 
male, whence she is called in an Orphic hymn 


‘xxxi. 10) dponv kał SijAus, and hence also she is | 


a virgin divinity (Hom. Az, ymn. ix. 3), whose heart 
is inaccessible to the passion of love, and who 
shuns matrimonial connexion. Teiresias was de- 
prived of his sight for having seen her in the 
bath (Callim. Hymn. pp. 546, 56 39), and Hephaestus, 
who made an attempt upon her chastity, was 


obliged to flee. (Apollod. iii. 6. $7, 14. § 6; Hom. 


I. ii. 547, &e. 3; comp. Tzetz. aa D. lili.) 
For this reason, the ancient traditions always de- 


scribe the goddess as ‘dressed; and when Ovid. 


(Heroid. v. 36) makes her appear naked- before 


Paris, he abandons the genuine old story.. Her 
statue also was always dressed, and when it was, 
carried about at the Attic festivals, it was entirely 


covered. But, notwithstanding the common opinion 


of her virgin character, there are some traditions of 
Jate origin which describe her as a mother. — Thus, | 
Apollo i is called a son of al delete and Athena— a 


a nega which may have arisen at the time when ` 


the Ionians introduced the worship of Apollo into - 
Attica, and when this new divinity was placed in 


some family connexion with the ancient goddess of 
the country. (Muller, Dor. ï. 2. § 13.) Lychnus 


also is called a son of Hephaestus and Athena. 


(Spanheim, ad Callim. p. 644.) 

Athena was worshipped in all parts of Greece, 
and from the ancient towns on the lake Copais her 
worship was introduced at a very early period into 
Attica, where she became the great national divi- 
nity of the city and the country. Here she was 
afterwards regarded as the Sed osreipa, vyieia, and 
meuwvie, and “the serpent, the symbol of perpetual 
renovation, was sacred to her. (Paus. i. 28, § 5, 
31. § 3, 2. $4.) At Lindus in Rhodes her wor- 


ship was likewise very ancient. Respecting its 


introduction into Italy, and the modifications which — 
her character underwent there, see MINERVA. — 
Among the things sacred to her we may mention 
the owl, serpent, cock, and olive-tree, which she 
was said to have created in her contest with Posei- 
don about the ene of Attica, (Plut. de Zs, et 
Os.; Paus. vi. 26. § 2, i. 24. § 3; Hygin. Fab. 164.) 
At Corone in Messonia Jer statue bore a crow in 
its hand. (Paus. iv. 34. § 3.) The sacrifices offered 


to her consisted of bulls, whence she probably de- 


rived the surname of ravpo6éAos (Suid. s. v.), rams, 
and cows. (Hom. Zl ii. 550; Ov. Met. iv. 754.) 
Eustathius (ad Hom. L e.) remarks, that only female 
animals were sacrificed to her, but no female lambs. 
In Ilion, Locrian maidens or children are said to 
have been sacrificed to her every year as an atone- 
ment for the crime committed by the Locrian Ajax 
upon Cassandra; and Suidas (s.v. mow) states, 
that these human sacrifices continued to be offered 
to her down to B. c. 346. Respecting the great — 
festivals of Athena at Athens, see Dict, of Ant.s.vv, 
Panathenaea and Arrhephoria. | 

_ Athena was frequently represented in works of 
art; but those in which her figure reached the 
highest ideal of perfection were the three statues 
by Pheidias. The first was the celebrated colossal 
statue of the goddess, of gold and ivory, which was 
erected on the acropolis of Athens; the second was 
a still greater bronze statue, made out of the spoils 
taken by the Athenians in the battle of Marathon; 
the third was a small bronze statue called the beau- 


tiful or the Lemnian Athena, because it had heen 


dedicated at Athens by the Lemnians. The first — 


of these statues represented the goddess in a stand- 


ing position, bearing in her hand a Nike four cabits 
in height. The shield stood by her feet; her robe 
came down to her feet, on her breast was the head | 


of Medusa, in her right hand she bore a lance, and oo 


at her feet there lay a serpent. (Paus. i. 24. § 7, 
28. $2.) We still possess a great number of. re- 
presentations of Athena in statues, colossal busts, 
reliefs, coins, and in vase-paintings. Among the 
attributes which characterise the goddess in these 
works of art, we mention—I. The helmet, which 
she usually wears on her head,” ‘but in a few i ine 
stances carries in her hand. It is usually orna- _ 


mented in the most beautiful manner with griffins, 
heads. of rams, horses, and sphinxes. (Comp. Hom, 0 
. The aegis. (Dici, of Ant. s.v. Aegis.) 

Be ‘The round ‘Argolic shield, in the centre of which 
‘is represented the head of Medusa, 4. Objects: 
‘sacred to her, such as an olive. branch, a serpent, 
an owl, a cock, and a lance. Her garment is usus © 0 0o04 
ee the Spartan tunic without ae, ando over Woa 
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-the chlamys. » The general expression of her figure 
-is thoughtfulness and ‘earnestness ; her face is r 
ther oval than round, the hair is rich and generally 
combed backwards over the. temples, and floats 
freely down behind. The whole figure is majestic, 
and rather strong built than slender : the hips are 
small and the shoulders broad, so that the whole 
= somewhat resembles a male figure, (Hirt. Mythol. 
- Bilderb. i, p. 46, &e.; Welcker, , Zeitschrift ür Gesch. 
der alten Kunst, p: 236, &e.) - [L. 5.] 
= ATHENAEUS (-Abrfva.0s), historical. 
name differed in pronunciation from the Greek 
adjective for Athenian, the former being accentu- 
ated *A§jvaos, and the latter "A@nvatos, *(Eustath. 
ad Il, 8. p. 237.) 1. Son of Pericleidas, a Lace- 
 daemonian, was one of the commissioners, who, on 
the part of the Lacedaemonians and their allies, 
ratified the truce for one year which in B. c. 423 
was made between the Lacedaemonians and Athe- 
nians and their allies; and afterwards with Aris- 
tonymus, an Athenian, went round to announce 
the truce to Brasidas and other officers of the 
belligerent parties. (Thuc. iv. 119,122.) The 
names Athenaeus and Pericleidas mark the friend ly. 
relations which subsisted between this family and 
the Athenians, and more especially the family of 
sia 
9, A lieutenant of Antigonus, who was sent 
7 ae the Nabataeans, an Arabian people. (B. ©. 
812.) He surprised the stronghold of Petra, but 
afterwards suffered himself to be surprised in the 
night, and his army was almost entirely estio yod; 
(Diod. xix. 94.) 

3. A general in the service of Antiochus VII. 
He accompanied him on his expedition against the 
Parthians, and was one of the first to fly in the 
battle in which Antiochus lost his life, B. c. 128, 
He, however, perished with hunger in his flight, 
as in consequence of some previous excesses, none 

of those to whom he fled would furnish him with 
the necessaries of life. (Diod. Eac. de Virt. et 
Vit, p.603, ed. Wess.) 

4, Son of Attalus I, king of Pergamus. — [Ev- 
MENES ;  ÅTTALUS.] His name occurs not un- 
frequently in connexion with the events of his 
time. He was on various occasions sent as am- 
bassador to Rome by his brothers Eumenes and 
Attalus. (Polyb. xxiv. 1, xxxi. 9, xxxii. 26, 
xxxiii, 11; Liv. xxxviii, 12, 13, xlii, 55, xlv. 27.) 

5. A Cappadocian, who had been banished at 

-the instance of queen Athenais, but through the 
influence of Cicero was restored, B, c. 51. (Cie. 
ad Fam. xv. 4.) [C. P. M.] 

ATHENAEUS (-Adjjvaios), literary. l. À 
contemporary of Archimedes, the author of an ex- 
tant work Tepi Mynxovnudrwv (on warlike engines), 
addressed to Marcellus Ae the conqueror of 
Syracuse). He is perhaps the same with Athe- 
naeus of Cyzicus, mentioned by Proclus (ix 
Euclid. `p. 19) as a distinguished mathematician. 
The above-mentioned work is printed in Thevenot’s 

| Mathematici 4 e Paris, 1693. (Fabric. Bibl. 
Graec: iv, p. 222, &e,) 


2, An BPIGRAMMATIC poet, mentioned by 


< Diogenes Laërtius, (vi. 14, vii. 30.) He was the 
author of two epigrams in the Greek otay 


- (Brunck, Anal. ti. p. 257.) 

8 nanan the contemporary and oppo- 
nent of Hermagoras. He defined rhetoric to be the 
~ ärt of deceiving. (Quintil, iii, 1. § 16, ii. 15. § 28.) 


she wears a cloak, the peplus, or, “hongt oon. ae 


qa phy sician, and Ulpian, the lawyer. 


 ATHENAEUS. 
4, Of SeLeucus, a philosopher of the Peripa- 
tetic school, mentioned by Strabo (xiv. p. 67 0) ag 


a contemporary of his own. He was for some time 
the leading demagogue in his native city, but 


afterwards « came to Rome and became acquainted 


with L. Licinius Varro Muraena. On the discovery 
of the plot which the latter, with Fannius Caepio, 
had entered into against Augustus, Athenaeus ac- 
companied him in his flight. He was retaken, but 
pardoned by Augustus, as there was no evidence 
of his having taken a more active part in the plot. 
He is perhaps the oan with the writer mentioned 
by Diodorus. (ii. 20.) 

5. A srore philosopher, mentioned by ey 
rius in his life of Plotinus. (c. 20.) ‘There was 
also an cee philosopher of this ee (Diog. 
Laërt, x. 22, 12.) [C. P. M.] 

ATHENAEUS ("Abrfvaios), a native of Nau- 
cratis, a town on the left side of the Canopic 
mouth of the Nile, is called by Suidas a YPAUHAT:- 
kós, a term which may be best rendered into 
English, æ literary man. Suidas places him in the 
“times of Marcus,” but whether by this is meant 
Marcus Aurelius is uncertain, as Caracalla was 
also Marcus Antoninus. We know, however, that 
Oppian, who wrote a work called Hatieutica in- 
seribed to Caracalla, was a little anterior to him 
(Athen. i p. 13), and that Commodus was dead 
when he wrote (xii. p. 537), so that he may have 
been born in the reign of Aurelius, but flourished 
under his successors. Part of his work must bave 
been written after A. D. 228, the date given by — 
Dion Cassius for the death of Ul pian the lawyer, 
which event he mentions. (xv. p. 686.) 

His extant work is entitled the Pie. 
2.0 the Banquet of the Learned, on else, perhaps, as 
‘has lately been suggested, The Contrivers of Feasts. 
It may be considered one of the carliest collections 
of what are called Aza, being an immense mass of 
anecdotes, extracts from the writings of poets, his- 
torians, dramatists, philosophers, orators, and phy- 
sicians, of facts in natural history, criticisms, and 
discussions on almost every conceivable subject, 
especially on Gastronomy, upon which noble science 
he mentions a work (now lost) of Archestratus 
[ARCHESTRATUS], whose place his own 15 books 
have probably supplied. It is in short a collection 
of stories from the memory and common-place book 
of a Greek gentleman of the third century of the 
Christian era, of enormous reading, extreme love 
of good eating, and respectable ability. Some no- 
tion of the materials which he had amassed for 
the work, may be formed from the fact, which he 
tells us himself, that he had read and n extracts 
from 800 plays of the middle comedy only. (väi. 


p. 386.) 


Athenaeus represents himself. as describing to 
his friend Timocrates, a banquet g viven at the house 
of Laurentius (Aapijyoios), a noble Loman, 
several guests, of whom the best known are Galen, 
"The work 
is in the form of a dialogue, in which these guests 
are the interlocutors, related to Timocrates : a 


| double machinery, which would have been incon- 


venient to an author who had a real talent for dra- 
matie writing, but which in the hands of Athe- 


 naeus, who had none, is wholly unmanageable. 


Asa work of art the failure is complete. “Unity : 
of time and dramatic probability are utterly violated. 


by the supposition that so immense a work is the 
record of the conversation at a single banquet, and 


to: 


ooj nourishes the rérr:ġ, and (2) ) because fluids ge- 


_ATHENAEUS. ae ree i 


ing ati ha peti of : gemmet. disonsaion on the word Figos 
, ‘Long quotations and in- | whether it is masculine in Attie or not. Some- 


: every season of the year. : ER 
` tricate discussions introduced apropos of some | times: antiquarian points are discussed, especially 
‘Homeric. Thus, he examines the times of day at 


trifling incident, entirely destroy the form of the 
dialogue, so that before we have finished a speech which the Homeric meals took place, and the ~ 
we forget who was the speaker, „And when in genuineness of some of the lines in ue Tiad and 
Odyssey, as. 


addition to this confusion we are suddenly brought 
_ Bdee yàp nara Sud aBerplor, i os èrove?ro, 


back to the tiresome Timocrates, | we are quite pro- | 
Poles at the dumny way iu which he bool is pur sihich he pronounces eporiets, and only introduced 
to explain. oa ý 


together. But as a work illustrative of ancient, 
adtduaros be of i ANGE Bari dyes MevéAaas, 


“manners, as a collection of curious facts, names of 
authors.and fragments, which, but for Athenaeus, 
His etymological conjectures. are in the usual 
style of ancient. philology. In. proving the relie — 


would, utterly have perished ; in short, as a body | 

of amusing antiquarian research, it would be diti- 
gious duty of drunkenness, as he considers it, he 
derives Bown from. beay Evexa olvota ba and: poder | 


| cult to praise the Deipnosophistae too highly. 
‘from mera, Tò évew, We often obtain from him 


The work begins, somewhat absurdly, consider: 
ing the difference between a discussion on the Im- 
- mortality of the Soul, and one on the Pleasures of. 
the Stomach, with an exact imitation of the open- 
ing of Plato’s Phaedo;—Athenaeus and Timocrates 

being. substituted for. Phaedo and Echecrates. 
~The praises of Laurentius are then introduced, and 
‘the conversation of the savans begins. It would. 
be impossible to give an account of the contents of 
‘the book; a few specimens therefore must suffice. 
We have anecdotes of gourmands, as of Apicius 
(the second of the three illustrious gluttons of that 
name), who is said to have spent many thousands 
‘on his stomach, and to have lived at Minturnae in: 
the reign of Tiberius, whence he sailed to Africa, 
in search of good lobsters; but finding, as he ap- 
proached the shore, that they were no larger than 
those which he ate in Italy, he turned back with- 
out landing. Sometimes we have anecdotes to 
prove assertions in natural history, e. g. it is shewn 
that water is nutritious (1), by the statement that 


with ancient art, as that the kind of drinking- eb : 
called purdv was first devised by Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus as an ornament. for the. statues of his 
queen, Arsinoë. [Arsinon, No. 2.] At the end 
of the work is a collection of scolia and other 


a real curiosity,—a song by Aristotle in prp of 
dyer}, 

Among the authors, whose works are now löst; i 
from whom Athenaeus gives extracts, are Alcacus, 
Agathon. the tragic poet, Antisthenes the philo- 
sopher, Archilochus the inventor of jambics, Me- 
nander and his contemporary Diphilus, Epime- 
nides of Crete, Empedocles of eo et, Cra- 
tinus, Eupolis ‘ Hor. Sat.i. 4.1), Aleman, Epicurus 
(whom he represents as a wasteful glutton), and 
many others whose names are well known. In 
all, he cites nearly 800 authors and more than 
1200 separate works. Athen: aeus was also the 
author of a lost book mep! rév èv Supig Basihevo- 
dvtwv, which probably, from the specimen of it in 
the Deipnosophists, and the obvious unfitness of 


nerally are so, as milk and honey, by the latter of 
which Democritus of Abdera allowed himself to be 
kept alive over the Thesmophoria (though he had 
determined to starve himself), in order that the 
mourning for his death might not prevent his maid- 
servants from celebrating the festival. The story 
of the Pinna and Pinnoteer (wuvopdaat or mwya- 
_THpns) is told in the course of the disquisitions 
on shellfish. The pinna is a bivalve shell-fish 
(dorpeoy), the pinnoteer a small crab, who inhabits 
the pinna’s shell. As soon as the small fish on 
which the pinna subsists have swum in, the pinno- 
-teer bites the pinna as a signal to him to close his 
shell and secure them. Grammatical discussions 
are mixed up with gastronomic; e. g. the account 
of the duvyðdan begins with the laws of its accen- 
“tuation ; of eggs, by an inquiry into the spelli ing of 
the word, whether adv, Giov, @eor, or ddpior, 
| Quotations are made 3 in support of each, and we 
are told that @d& was formerly the same as Úrepõa, 
 from'which fact he deduces an eae anation of the 
story of Helen’s birth from an egg. - This suggests 
to him a quotation from Eriphas who says that 
Leda produced goose’s eggs; and so he wanders on. 
through e every variety of subject connected with | 
eggs. This will give some notion of the discursive. 
manner in which he extracts all kinds of facts: 
from the vast stores of his erudition. Sometimes. 
he connects different pieces of knowledge by a 
mere similarity of sounds. Cynuleus, one of the: 
guests, calls for bread (dpros), “not however for 
Artus king of the Messapians ;” and then we are- 
~ Jed back from Artus the king to Artus the eatable, | t x 
and. from that to salted meats,, which, brings. Ja 


tion of anecdotes than a connected history. = 
Of the Detpnosophists the first two bocks, and 
parts of the third, eleventh, and fifteenth, exist. 


unknown. The ofiginal work, however, was rare 
in the time of Eustathius (latter part of 12th cent, Ys Ea 
for Bentley has shewn, by examining nearly a 

hundred of his references to Athenaeus, that his 
only knowledge of him was through the Epitome. 
(Phalaris, p. 130, &c.) Perizonius (preface to 
Aelian quoted by Schweightuser) has proved that _ 

Aelian transferred large portions of the work to` 
his Various Histories (middle of 3rd cent. J} a rob- 
bery which must have been committed almost in _ 

the life-time of the pillaged author, The Deipno- 


much of the matter of his Saturnalia (end of 4th 
cent.); but noone has availed: himself so largely na 
-of Athenaeus’ s erudition as Eustathios: = w 
_ Only one original MS. of Athenaeus now exists, 
called by. Schweighiiuser the Codex Veneto-Parisi-. 
ensis. From this. all. the others which we now 
“possess are copies; so that the text of the work,’ 


|. settl 
by. cardinal Bessarion, and after his death Was 
placed i in the library of St. Mark at Venice, whence: 


probably o of the date e of the oh cen- Be - 
Op n 


curious pieces of information on subjects connected 


songs, which the savans recite. One of these is 


Athenaeus to be a historian, was rather a collecs =. 


only in an Epitome, whose date and author are 


sophists also. furnished to Macrobius the-idea and. - 


especially. in the. poetical parts, is in a very.un- “8s 
d state.” The MS. was. brought from Greece 0 o 


it as ken to Paris by order of Napoleon, and. do : 


00 402 = o ATHENAGORAS. 


and the whole is written without contractions. 
The first edition of Athenaeus was that of Aldus, 


Latin version of Dalecampius (Jacques Dalechamp 
of Caen), and a commentary published in 1600; 
a fourth by Schweighiuser, Strasburg, 14 vols. 8vo. 
1801-1807, founded on a collation of the above- 
mentioned MS. and also of a valuable copy of the 
Epitome; a fifth by W. Dindorf, 3 vols. 8vo., 
Leipsic, 1827. The last is the best, Schweig- 
häuser not having availed himself sufficiently of 
the sagacity of previous critics in amending the 
‘text, and being himself apparently very ignorant 
of metrical laws. There is a translation of Athe- 
naeus into French by M. Lefevre de Villebrune, 
under the title “ Banquet des Savans, par Athenée,” 
1789-1791, 5vols, 4to. A good article on Schweig- 
häuser’s edition will be found in the Edinburgh 

: Review, vol. iii. 1803. . [G. E. L.C] 
ATHENAEUS (*Aéjfvaios), a celebrated physi- 
cian, who was the founder of the sect of the Pneuma- 
tici, He was born in Cilicia, at Attaleia, according 
to Galen (De Element. ex Hippoer. i. 6. vol. i. p. 
457; Defin. Med. prooem. vol. xix. pp. 347, 856 ; 
De Trem. Palpit., &e. ¢. 6. vol vii. p. 609 5 De 
Differ. Puls. iv. 10. vol. viii. p. 749), or at Tarsus 
-aceording to Caelius Aurelianus. (De Morb. Acut. 
Hel. p. 74.) The exact years of his birth and 
death are unknown, but as Agathinus was one of 
.. his followers [AcarHinus], he must have lived in 
the first century after Christ. (Gal. De Dignose. 


a < Theodorus (Diog. Laért. ii. 104), and appears to 
have practised at Rome with great success. Some 


< is given in the Dict. of Ant. s. v. Pneumatici, but 
of his. personal history no further particulars are 


writer, as the twenty-fourth volume of one of his 
works is quoted by Galen (De Caus. Symptom. ii. 
3. vol. vii. p. 165), and the twenty-ninth by 


however, remains but the titlés, and some frag- 

ments preserved by Oribasius. (Coll. Medie. i. 2. 

`. pe 206, v. 5. p. 263, ix. 5. 12. pp. 366,368.) For 

` further information the reader may consult Le 
eae Clere’s Hist. de la Méd. y Haller’s Biblioth. Medic. 

Pract. vol. i. p. 190; Osterhausen, De Seetae 
Preumaticorum Medicorum Historia, Altorf, 1791, 

8vo.; and Sprengel’s Hist. dela Méd. 

There is in the Royal Library at Paris a Greek 

MS, of the sixteenth century, containing a treatise 

on Urine, Tlep) Ovpwr Zuvoyis ’Axpi6ys, by a per- 

son of the name of Athenaeus, but it is not known 

for certain whether he is the same individual as 
the founder of the Pneumatici. [W.A QF 

© ATHENAEUS, a statuary of distinction, who 
-flourished about the 155th Olympiad. (Plin. A.W. 

“xxxiy, 8, 8 19.) ie [C. P.M.) 
o o ATHENA/GORAS (‘Adnvayépas) delivers in 
~ Thucydides (vi. 35—40) the speech which repre- 


. huou mporrarys, who, in Syracuse and. other 
Dorian states, appears to have been an actual 
_ magistrate, like the Roman tribunus plebis. (Mül- 
boo deny Dore Qe a O EEA I: V > OF 


C tary; The subscript is always placed after, instead | ATHENA'GORAS(A@nvayépas). 1. A Samian, 


of under, the vowel with which it is connected, | 


Venice, 1514; a second published at Basle, 1535; | 
a third by Casaubon at Geneva, 1597, with the 


prince and the Romans. (Liv. xxxi. 27, 85, 43, 


| among whom we may mention a native of Cumae, 


philosopher, to whom Boéthus dedicated his work 


Co Puls i 8. vol viii. p. 787.) He was tutor to 
ae account of his doctrines and those of the Pneumatici 


known. He appears to have been a voluminous 


Oribasius. (Coll. Medic, ix. 5. p. 366.) Nothing, | 
tians; but when he examined the Holy Scriptures 


| times; and there are some manifest inaccuracies 


“by some modern scholars, that it was presented to 
Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus; but it has 
been shewn by irrefragable proofs, that the em- 


Aurelius and his son Commodus. In this view | 


Lumper, and many others concur. It is certain, » 
T ; again, that Clemens Alexandrinus was the pupil, 

-sents the common feeling of the democratical party | not the master, of Pantaenus. And it is very im- 

< o at Syracuse on the first reports of the intended | s in an 
expedition from Athens, B. c. 415. . He is called | nected with the celebrated eatechetical school of 

| Alexandria, All that we know respecting him is, 
‘that he was an Athenian by birth, a proselyte to 

Christianity, and the author of the above-mention- > 

ed Apology, and of a treatise in defence of the — 


“ATHENAGORAS. 0 A 


the son of Archestratides, was one of the ambassa-. 
dors sent by the Samians to Leotychides shortly be- 
fore the battle of Mycale, B. c. 479. (Herod. ix. 90.) 
2. A Milesian, was sent by Ptolemy at the head 
of some mercenary troops to the assistance of the. 
Rhodians, when they were attacked by Demetrius 
Poliorcetes (B. c. 805), and commanded the guard 
of the counter-mine which was dug by the Rho- 
dians. Demetrius attempted to bribe him, but he — 
disclosed his overtures to the Rhodians, and ena- 
bled them to make prisoner Alexander, an officer 
of high rank in the service of Demetrius, (Diod. 
xx. 94.) eg ee 

3. An officer in the service of Philip, king of 
Macedonia, B. c. 2300. His name occurs not un- 
frequently in the history of the war between that | 


xxxii, 5, xxxiii. 7; Polyb, xviii. 5.)° 

4. There was an officer of the same name in the 
service of Perseus, who commanded at Thessalonica 
in the war with the Romans, B. c. 168.. (Liv. 
xliv. 32.) | oe 

There were several other persons of this name, 


spoken of by Cicero (pro Flacc. c. 7); a Platonic 


Tepl tay raph TiAdrw dmopouuévwv Aéfewr (Pho- 
tius, Cod. 155); and a bishop of Byzantium. 
(Philipp. Cypr. Chron. p. 4; Fabric. Bibl. Grace, 
vii. p. 101.) | [C P. M.] 

=- ATHENA'GORAS (Aénvayépas), a Grecian — 
philosopher converted to the Christian religion, 
flourished in the second century of our era. His 
name is unaccountably passed over by Eusebius | 
and Jerome; and the only ancient biographical. 
notice of him is contained in a fragment of Philip- 
pus Sidetes, published by Henry Dodwell along 
with his Dissertationes in Irenaeum. In this do- 
cument it is stated, that Athenagoras was the first 
master of the eatechetical school at Alexandria, 
and that he flourished in the days of Hadrian and — 
Antoninus, to whom he addressed an Apology on 
behalf of the Christians. It is added that he had, 
before Celsus, intended to write against the Chris- 


with this view, he became a convert to the faith 
he had purposed to destroy. It is further asserted 
by this writer, that Clemens Alexandrinus was the. 
disciple of Athenagoras, and Pantaenus the disci- 
ple of Clemens. . The authority of Philippus 
Sidetes was. lightly esteemed, even in. ancient 


in the foregoing statement. Athenagoras’s defence 
of the Christians was certainly not addressed. to 
Hadrian and Antoninus. It has been contended 


perors to whom it was addressed. were Mareus 


Baronius, Petavius, Tillemont, Maranus, Fabricius, 


probable that Athenagoras was in any way con ` 


deserve particular recommendation. 


he succeeded to his title of king. 


. ATH EN SION, 


tenet of de resurrection. 
ten with considerable ability and elegance, and in 
a pure Attic style. 


early Christians, 
no little ingenuity, that the presumptive arguments 
against. the Christian doctrine of the ‘Tesurrection 
are inconclusive. 

o The best edition of the wicks of dahenagors 
is that of the Benedictines, superintended by Ma- 
ranus, and published, together with the writings 
of Justin Martyr, ate of Antioch, and 
Hermias, in one volume, folio, Paris, 1742. 
other editions of Athenagoras are these: H, Ste- 


phani, 1557, reprinted at Zurich in 1559, and at | 


Cologne in 1686 ; Bishop Fell’s, Oxford, 1682 ; 
Rechenberg's, ‘Leipzig, 1684-85; ‘Dechair’ 8, Ox- 
ford, 1706. His worksare also given in the edition 
of Justin Martyr, published at Paris in 1615, and 
in the collections of de la Bigne, Gallandi; and 
Oherthiir,, J. G. Lindner’s notes to his edition of 
the Apology for the Christians (Longosal. 1774-75) 
The writings 
of Athenagoras, with fragments from other ancient 
authors, were translated into English by David 
Humphreys, London, 1714. There is an old 
translation of the treatise on the Resurrection by 
-Richard Porder, London, 1573. See T. A. Clarisse, 
- Commentatio de Athenagorae Vita et Seriptis, Lugd. 
_. Batav. 1819; Polycarp Leyser, Dissertatio de Athe- 
RAYOTU Lips. 1736. [J. M. M.] 
ATHENA’GORAS (A@nvaydpas), a physi- 
cian, the author of an unedited treatise on the 
Pulse and on Urine, of which there is a Latin 
MS. of the eleventh century in the Royal Lib- 
rary at. Paris. Some bronze coins struck at 
Smyrna in honour of a person named Athena- 
goras were thought by Dr. Mead (in his Dissert. 
de Nummis quibusdam a Smyrnaeis in Medicorum 
_ Honorem percussis, Lond. 1724, 4to.) to refer to 
the physician of this name ; ‘but this is now 
generally considered to be a mistake, (See Dict. 
(of Ant. s.v, Medicus.) A work on Agriculture 
by a person of the same name is mentioned by 
Varro (De Re Rust. i. 1, § 9) and Columella (De 
Re Rust. i. 1. $ 10). - TW. A, G.] 
ATHENA‘IS (A@nvats). 1. A Sibyl in the 
time of Alexander the Great, born at Erythrae. 
(Strab. xiv: p. €45.) 


2. Sumamed Philostorgus (&:Adaropryos), the. 


wife of Ariobarzanes. II., king of Cappadocia, and 
the mother of Ariobarzanes III. (Cic. ad Fam. 
ove as Eckhel, iti, p. 200.) 
nseription (Eckhel, iii. p. 199), that the wife of 
Ariobarzanes I. was also called Athenais. 
‘3. The daughter of Leontius.  [Eupocra.] 


ATHE’NION CAGnviwv). 1. A Cilician, whoin a 
the second servile war in Sicily, by the aid of his 


wealth and pretended astrological knowledge, pro- 


cured himself to be chosen leader of the insurgents 


in the western part of the island. After a fruitless |- Te tage 
The latter defended Homer against. the. attacks Of ee 


Zoilus. (Suidas, s. 0. "Aparos.) © 


attack upon Lilybaeum, he joined Salvius, the king 


of the rebels, who, under the influence of a suspi- 
cious jealousy, threw him into prison, but after- | 
wards released him. ‘Athenion fought ‘with great 

_ bravery in a battle with L. Licinius Lucullus, and. 

| was himself anative of Tarsus. - | 
son probably whom Cicero (ad Alt; xvi. 11) cals > =- 
In Rhodes he became ac >> = 0 
1 aeea airh Posidenins, by whom probably be ben was a eee 


WAS severely wounded. On the death of Salvius, 


-his ground for some time successfully, but in B. c. 


101 the Romans sent against him the consul Mi | 


Both of hase are ne: 


In the first, he vigorously (Diod. Fragm. xxxvi; ; Florus, iii. 19; 


combats the charges of atheism, profligacy, and | 
cannibalism, which were- preferred against the | 
In the second, he shews with 


The 


Pontus, and called the place Peiraeeus.._ 


It appears from an | ( 


He maintained 
| Athenodorus Calvus. 


ATHENODORUS. 403 


‘Aquillius, who succeeded in subduing the insur 


gents, and slew Athenion with his own hand. 

Cie. in 

Verr. i iii. 26, 54.) | 
The nickname Agents was given to Sex. Clo- 


dius. (Cic. ad Att ii, 12.) 


2, A comic poet, from one of whose lage (the 
Zauóðpares) Athenaeus (xiv. p. 660) has a Jong 
extract. — | 

3. A. tragic poet, the instructor of Leonteus the 
Argive. (Athen. viii. p. 843.) Ge 

4, [ARISTION.] | | 

6, A mythographer referred to in the ‘Scholia 
on n Apollonius (i. 917) and Homer (Zi, xv. 718). 
(Comp, Lobeck, Aglaoph. ii. p..1220.) [C. P. M] 

ATHE/NION CA@nvioy), a Greek physician, 


who is mentioned by Soranus (De Arte Obstetr. 
p. 210) as being a follower of Erasisiratus, and 


who must eremie e lived some time between | 


Christ, He may very noaibly be the. same phy- 
sician, one of whose medical formulae is preserved 
by Celsus. (De Medic. v. 25. p.95.) [WAG] 
ATHE'NION. 1. A painter, born at Maroneia 
in Thrace. He was a pupil of Glaucion of Corinth,, 
and a contemporary probably of Nicias, whom he 
resembled and excelled, though his style was 
harsher. He gave promise of the highest, excel- . 
lence in his art, but died young. (Plin. H. N. 
XXXV, ll. s. 40. $ 29.) 
2. The engraver of a celebrated cameo, in the 
Royal Museum at Naples, representing Zeus con- _ 
tending with the giants. (Bracci, Mem. degli 


Ant. Inie. i. 30; Müller, Arch. d. Kunst. p. 498, 


Anm.:2.) [O.P.M.Jo 

ATHENIPPUS (*AGjvemmos), a Greek physi- 
cian (judging from his name), who must have lived 
some time in or before the first century after. 
Christ, as one of his medical prescriptions is quoted . 
by Scribonius Largus. (De Compos, Medicam. c 


8. § 26, p. 198.) He may perhaps be the one | 


person mentioned by Galen. (De Compos. Medicam. 
sec. Locos, iv. 8. vol. xii. p. 789.) [W. A. GJ] 
ATHENOCLES (Aénvorajs). 
of an Athenian colony, who settled at Amisus in 
: The date 
of n event is uncertain. (Strab. xii. p. 547.) 
2. Of Cyzicus, a commentator upon Homer, 
who: according to the judgment of Athenaeus (v. 
p- 177, e.), understood the Homeric poems better — 
than Aristarchus. Whether the commentator upon 


| Homer is the same Athenocles who wrote upon 
the early history of the Assyrians | and Medes : 

(Agathias, ii. 24), is uncertain. oe ee 

ATHENOCLES ( *A@nvorajs), a alad a 

| embosser or chaser, mentioned by Athenaeus. (xig 


p: 78l, e 782; b) © fe. Pe: M.} o 
P ATHENODO'RUS (ASnvdBapas). 1: OF ‘Ap 7 
Nos, arhetorician, who lived in the time of Pollux. 


He had been a disciple of Aristocles and Chrestus, oF | 


ete Vit. Sophist. ti, 14; Eudocia, p. 51.) 
2. The father. and brother of the poet P 


8. A Stoic: philosopher, surnamed Cananires l 


(Rovovirns) from Cana in Cilicia, the birthplace of =| 
his father, whose name was Sandon. Athenodorus ` 


‘Itis the same per- 


2 pge 


L. The leader | 


of the library at Pergamus, and in his anxiety to 


< statues of Zeus and Apollo, which were dedicated | 


instructed in the doctrines of the Stoics. He after- | of the elder Polycletus, and flourished at the end 
wards went to Apollonia, where he taught, and | of the fifth century B. c. (Paus. x. 9, § 8; Plin 
„attracted the notice of Octavianus, whom he fol- | H. N. xxxiv. 19, init., and § 26.) _ ee 
. lowed to Rome.. He stood high in the favour of | 2. A sculptor, the son and pupil of Agesander 
the emperor, and was permitted to offer him advice, | of Rhodes, whom he assisted in executing the 
which he did on some occasions with considerable | group of Laocoon. [AcusanpER.] — [C. P. M.] 
freedom. (Dion Cass. lii. 36, lvi. 43; Zonaras, p. | ATHENO'GENES CAOnvoyérns), the author of 
544, b.) . Zosimus (i. 6) tells us, that the govern- | a work, probably a poem, entitled Cephalion. 
ment of Augustus became milder in consequence of | (Athen. iv. p, 164, a.) : pa? Cees 
his attending to the advice of Athenodorus. The | — ATHENO'GENES (Aéqvoyevns), a Christian 
- young Claudius was placed under his instruction. | martyr, of whom nothing more is known with cer- 
(Suet Claud. 4.) In his old age’ he returned | tainty than that, when he was proceeding to the 
“to Tarsus, which was at that time misgoverned | stake, he left, as a parting gift to his friends, a 
by Boëthus, a favourite of Antonius. Atheno- hymn in which the divinity of the Holy Spirit was 
 dorus procured’ his expulsion and that of his acknowledged. We learn this fact from St. Basil, 
party, and restored order. Through his in- | by whom it is incidentally recorded, (De Spiritu ; 
fluence with Augustus, he procured for his native | Seneto, c. 29.) On the supposed authority of this 
city a remission of the vectigalia. He died at | testimony, some have erroneously attributed to 
the age of eighty-two, and his memory was ho- Athenogenes the morning hymn (dpvos ewhivos) 
noured by an annual festival and sacrifice. (Strab. beginning Adta ev vyloros Oe@, and the evening 
xiv. p. 674; Lucian, Macrob, 21; Cic. ad Fam. hymn (tuvos éowepivds) beginning as idapoy 
iii. 7, ad Att. xvi. 14.) He was the author of a | dylas ddéms. (For the hymns themselves, see 
work against the Categories of Aristotle (Porphyr. | Usher, Diss. de Symbalo-dpostolico, &e. p. 33 ; 
‘in Categ. p. 21, a; Simplic. Categ. p. 15, b.; Sto- | Thomas Smith’s Miscellanea priora, p. 1523 Fa- 
baeus, Serm. 33) attributed by some to Athenodorus | brie. Bibl. Gr. vii. pp. 171-2.) But Basil in this 
Cordylio; ofan account of Tarsus (Steph. AyxiaAn); | passage makes no mention whatever of the morning 
of a work addressed to Octavia (Plut. Poplic. 17); | hymn, while he expressly distinguishes the evening 
of one wep) orovdis Kat maidelas (Athen. xii. p.519); | hymn from that of Athenogenes, and says that he 
of a work called Meplararo: (Diog. Laért. iii. 3, v. | does not know who was its author. Cave falls 
36), and of some others. (Fabric. Bibl. Graec. iii. | into the above-mentioned error in the first volume 
p. 5435 Hoffmann, Dissert. de Athen. Tarsensi, | of his Historia Literaria (ed. 1688), but corrects it 
Lips. 1732 ; Sevin, in the Mémoires de l'Acad, des | in the dissertation de Libris et Offictis Ecclesiastivis 
o Inser, xix. p. 77.) | | 
o .. 4, Sumamed. Corpyiio (KopSuaAiwv), a Stoic 
philosopher, born at Tarsus, He was the keeper 


lished in 1698, Le Moyne makes Athenogenes 
contemporary with Clemens Alexandrinus, and re- 
presents him as suffering under the emperor Seve- 
rus. In this chronology Cave and Lumper concur. 
Garnier, in a note upon the above-cited passage in 
Basil, identifies this Athenogenes with one whom 
the martyrologies represent as suffering under Dio- 
cletian. Baronius and Tillemont strangely suppose — 
that Athenogenes is one and the same with Athe- 
nagoras, whose apology for the Christians was 
addressed to M. Aurelius Antoninus and his son 
Commodus, (Le Moyne, Parte Saera, ii, pp: 
1095-6; Tillemont, Mémoires, &e. ii. p. 6325 
Lumper, Historia Theologico-Critica, &e, iv. pp. 39, 
40; Fabric. Bibl, Gr. vil. pp. 170-2.) [J.M.M.] 

ATHO'US (Aécos), a surname of Zeus, derived 
from mount Athos, on which the god had a temple. 
(Hesych. s.v.; Aeschyl. Agam. 270.) [L.S] 

ATHRYILA’/TUS  (*Aépulaaros), a Greek 
physician of Thasos, introduced by Plutarch as 
one of the speakers in his Symposiecon (iii. 4), 
and who must therefore have lived at the end of 
the first or the beginning of the second century 
after Christ...° 2000 0 So TW AL GLY] 
 ATHYMBRUS (Aéupépds), ATHY MBRA- 
DUS (Aévuépades), and HY DRE’LUS ("TSpn- 
Aos), three brothers, who came from Lacedaemon, 
and founded cities in Lydia, which were called hy 
their names. These cities were afterwards de- 
: -serted by their inhabitants, who founded together. 
his treatise Oz Epidemie Diseases, "EwiSyjuia, is | the. town of Nysa, whence the latter regarded 
quoted. (Sympos. viii. 9.$ 1.) [W.A.G.] | Athymbrus as its founder, (Strab. xiv. p: 6505. 
 ATHENODO/RUS (A@nuédmpos). 1. A sta- | Steph. Byz. s v. Abus pa) oo 
a native of Cleitor in Arcadia, executed 


preserve the doctrines of his sect in their original | 
purity, used to cut out from the works of the Stoic - 
writers such parts as appeared to him erroneous or 
inconsistent. He removed from Pergamus to Rome, 
cand lived with M. Cato, at whose house he died. 
(Strab. xiv. p. 6743; Diog. Laért. vii. 34; Plut. 
Cat. Min. 10; Senec. de Tranquil. Animi, c. 3, Ep. 
KREJT, A 
a the author of a work entitled 
drouwnuara, (Photius, Cod. 119.) ! 
6. Of Ruopss, a rhetorician spoken of by Quin- 
tilian. (ii. 17.) a 2 
7. Of Sous, a disciple of Zenon. (Diog. Laért. 
vu. 38, 121.) He maintained, in opposition to the 
other Stoics, that all offences were not equal.. 
8 Of Tarsus. [See Nos. 3 and 4.] | 
. 9. Of Teos, a player on the cithara, was one of 
the performers who assisted at the festivities cele- 
brated at Susa in B. c. 324, on the occasion of the 
-marriage of Alexander with Statira. There was 
also a tragedian of the same name, whose services 
were called into: requisition on the same occasion. 
| (Athen. xii. p. 538.) 0 [CPM] 
. ATHENODO'RUS (’Aénvddupos), a Greek 
_ physician in the first. century after Christ or the 
beginning of the second. He was probably a con-. 
. temporary of, Plutarch, by whom the first book of 


> ATIA, the daughter of M. Atius Balbus of 
_Aricia, and of Julia, the sister of C. Julius Caesar. 
‘She was married to. C. Octavius, and beeame ly 
him the mother of Augustus Caesar. (Suet. Oct. 
“4; Vell. Pat. ii, 59.) She pretended that Augustus 


: “by the Lacedaemonians at Delphi after the battle 
of Aegos-potami. He was. also famed for his. 
_ statues of distinguished women. He was a pupil 


+ 


. Graecorum, appended to the second volume, pub- | 


| < ATILICINUS. . 
“was s the son of Apollo, who had intercourse: with | ; 


-her in the form of a dragon, while she was sleeping 

on one occasion in the temple of the god. (Dion 
Cass, xlv. l; Suet. Oct, 94.) She carefully at- 
tended. to the education of her son, and is on this | 
account classed by the author of the Dialogue on- 
Orators (c. 29) along with Cornelia, the mother of 


the Gracchi, and Aurelia, the mother of C. Julius 


Caesar. Her husband died in s. c. 59, when her 


son was only four years of age, and she ‘afterwards 
married L. Marcius Philippus, who was consul in 
B. c. 56. On the death of Julius Caesar, she and 
her husband tried to dissuade her son from accept- 
ing the inheritance which his great-uncle had left 
him. (Plut. Cie, 44; Suet. Oct. 8; Vell. Pat. ii, 60; 


Appian, B. C. iii, 10. ) She died in the first con- 
‘stlship of her son, B. c. 48, and was honoured with | 


a. public funeral. (Suet. Oct. 61; Dion. Cass. 
xlvii 17.) : 

< AUTIA GENS, plebeian. The word is always 

written on coins with one ¢; but in manuscripts we 

find both Atéius and Atius. T ‘his gens does not appear 


to. have been of any great antiquity, and none of 


its members ever attained the consulship ; but, since 
Augustus was connected with it on his mother’s 
side [Arra], the flattery of the poets derived its 


origin from Atys, the son of Alba, and father of 
Capys. (Virg. den. v. 568.) The cognomens of 


the Atii are BALBUS, LABIENUS, Rurus, VARUS : 
for those who have no cognomens, see ATIUS. 
The only cognomens which. occur on coins’ are 
Balbus and Labienus. (Eckhel, v. p. 145.) 
ATIDIUS GEMINUS. [GrEmINUs.] 
ATYLIA GENS, patrician and plebeian, On 


2 coins the name always occurs with only one Z, but | 


in MSS. usually with two. The cognomens of the 
Atilii under the republic are, BULBUS, CALATINUS, 
Longus, REGULUS, SERRANU us; and of these the 
Longi were undoubtedly patricians. (Dionys. xi. 
61.) The first member of this gens who obtained 


the consulship was M. Atilius: Regulus, in B. c. 


335; and the Fasti contain several consuls of this 
name under the emperors. The only cognomen 
found on coins is Saranus, which appears to be the 
same as Serranus. (Eck! hel, v. p. 146.) For those 
Atili who have no cognomen, see ATILIUS, 

The annexed coin of the Atilia Gens represents 
on the obverse the head of Pallas. winged, and on 
the reverse the Dioscuri, with the inscription M. 
A and underneath Roma, 
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ATILICI' NUS; a Raman jurist, who probably 


lived about the middle of the first century of the | 


Christian era. He seems to have been attached to 


ye sect of Proculus (Heinec. Hist. Jur. Rom. | 12 
§ 230), to whom he addressed a letter, which is}. 


‘contained i in the Digest in an extract from Proculus. 


(Dig. 23. tit, 4. s. 17.). He is several times referred 
to in the Digest, and is also cited in the Institutes- 
‘(e nte 14, pr.) as an authority; but there is no | 
_ direct extract from him, and the namesof his works: 
have not been preserved, though Bach (Hist. dure | 
Rom. p. 411) seems to infer from Dig. 12. tit, i Fas 


8. Te Dh that he published TeSPORStte | B. T. G. 


ATs Ci apg 
reno: LiL Aris, a plebeian, aaua ie 


tribune B.c. 399, and again in 396. (Liv. v. 13, 18; 
Diod. xiv. 54, 90.) He must be distinguished from 


iv. 7), who was a patrician, and whose cognomen 


2. L. ATILIUS, tribune of the plebs, B & 311, 
brought forward a bill, in conjunction with | his 
colleague, C. Marcius, giving the people the power 
of electing 16 military tribunes in the four legions, 


As there were six tribunes in each legion, the peo- 


by the consuls. (Comp. Liv. vii. 5.) 


xxii. 49.) 


216, dedicated the temple of Concord, which L. 
‘Manlius, the praetor, had vowed. (Liv. xxii. 22.) 

6. L. Atrzius, commander of the Roman gar- 
rison in Locri, escaped with his troops by SE 


B.C. 215. (Liv. xxiv. 1.) 

7. L. ATILIUS, praetor B. C. 197, obtained Sar- 
dinia as his province. (Liv. xxxii. 27, 28.) 
8. L. ATILIUS, served in the fleet of Cn. Octa- 


had taken refuge there. Atilius addressed the 
Samothracian assembly in support of this demand. 
(Liv. xlv. 5 

9. L: , Anisus, the jurist. See below. 


27; but in consequence of the slight and careless 
the weight of the spectators, and upwards of 
20,000 persons perished, according to Suetonius 
was banished in consequence. (Tac; A nn. iv. 62, 


63.) 


lived in the middle of the sixth century í of the. city. 


canius, who gave public instruction in law, and he 
was remarkable for his science ix wrofitendo, © He 
‘was the first Roman who was called by the people 


quired the cognomen Sophus; less expressive to. 


| Latin ears. Sapiens. was ‘afterwards a title free 
quently given to jurists. (Gell. iv. 1.) He wrote 


Commentaries on the laws of the Twelve Tables.. 
(Cic: de Teg. db. 23 5 Heineo. Hist, ee Rom. $ 


is classed among: the comic poets of Rome by Vul- 


24.) But as Atilius translated into Latin the 
Dor Sophocles (Cic. de Fin. i: 23 comp. Suet. 


ell as ; comedies, l 


L. Atilius, t the consular tribune in s-e. 444 (Liv. 


was Longus, as we learn from Dionysius (xi. 61). 


the usual number levied arpa (Liv. ix. 80.) 
-ple by this bill had the election of two-thirds of. 
the whole number. Previously they appointed = 
only six; the remaining eighteen were aa ie 


3. L. Arros, quaestor in B, c. 216, shin at 
the battle of Cannae in the same yoan (ive: 


4 and 5. M. and C. ira aaa in Be C; 
when the town was surrendered to Hannibal in 


vius, who was sent by the consul Paullus to | 
Samothrace in B. c. 168, to demand Perseus, who 


10. Arintus, one of the libertini, built an am- 
phitheatre at Fidenae in the reign of Tiberius, A. D. 


‘manner in which it was built, it fell down through — 

(Ti b, 40), and as many as 50,000, according to 
Tacitus, were either injured or destroyed. Atilius 3 

L. ATILIUS, a Roman jurist, viio’ probably : os a 
By Pomponius (Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. 2. 8-388) he is ee 
called Publius Atilius, and in some manuscripts of 


| Cicero (Amie. e. 2), Acilius, not Atilius, He waso -< 
among the earliest of the jurisconsults, after Corun- 


Sapiens, although, before his. time, the jurist P.o ie 
Sempronius | (who was consul B.c. 304) had aw 


M. ATILIUS, one of the early Baa ra 


catius Sedigitus, who assigns him the fifth place- 
among them in order of merit. (Ap. Gell. xv. 


t would appear that he wrote tragedies’ 
aus Tarien, newer oe ma 


“806  ATIUS. 


than, the former: vate this gould bea sufficient 
_reason why Sedigitus classed him among the comic 
poets, without having recourse to the ‘improbable | s 


conjecture of Weichert (Podi. Latin. Reliquiae, 


p. 139), that he had turned the Electra of Sopho- | 


cles into a comedy. Among his other plays we 
have the titles. of the. following : Miagé-yoves (Cie, 
Tuse. Disp. iv. 11), Boeotia (Varr, Z. L. vi. 89, 
ed. Müller), “Arypoixos, and Commorientes.. (Varr. 


oap, Gell. iii, 3.) According to another reading 


the last three are attributed to a poet Aquillius. 
With the exception of a line quoted by Cicero (ad 
Att, xiv. 
passages of Varro (Z. L. vii. 90, 106), nothing of 
Atilius has come down to us. Cicero (ad Att. l. ce) 
calls him poëta durissimus, and Licinius describes 
him as ferreus seriptor. (Cic. de Fin, l.e.) 
ATYLIUS FORTUN ATIA'N US.  [For- 
TUNATIANUS.] 
ATILLA, the mother of Lucan, was accused by 
her own son, in A. D. 66, as privy to the conspiracy 


against Nero, but escaped punishment, though she | 
-Hesiod only says, that he bore heaven with his 


was not acquitted, (Tac. Anna xv. 56, 71.) 


ATIME’TUS, a freedman and paramour of Do- | 
mitia, the aunt of Nero, accused Agrippina of | Paus, v. 18.§1,11.§ 2.) In these passages Atlas 
is described either as bearing heaven alone, or as 


bearing both heaven and earth; and several mo- 


plotting against her son Nero, a.p.56, Agrippina, 
however, on this occasion, obtained from Nero the 


punishment of her accusers, and, Atimetus fee 


| ingly was put to death. (Tac. Ann. xiii, 19, 2 


| “ATIME'TUS, P. ATTIUS, a physician, 
whose name is preserved i in an ancient inscription, 


and who was physician to Augustus. Some writers 


£ Suppose that he is the same person who was a con- | 
i temporary of Seribonius Largus, in the first century | 


-after Christ, and who is said by him (De Compos. 


a physician named Cassius, and who is quoted. by 

Galen (De Compos. Medicam. sec. Locos, iv. 8, vol. 

xi p7 11), under the name of Atimetrus (are 
: entpos).. es 

_, A physician of the same name, who} is mentioned 

in an ancient inscription with the title Archiater, 


is most probably a different person, and lived later 


than the reign of Augustus. (Fabric. Bibl. Gr. 


vol. xiii. p. 94, ed.vet.; Rhodius, Note on Scribon. į 
relation to the earth; and such a personification, 
| when once established, was further developed and 


Larg. p pp. 188-9.) [W. A. G.] 
There is an epitaph on Claudia Homonoea, the 


wife of an Atimetus, who is described as the freed- | 
-the Titans. 


man of Pamphilus, the freedman of the emperor | 
Tiberius, which has been published by Burmann 
(Anth. Lat. vol. ii. p. 90), Meyer (Anih Lat. n. 
1274), and Wernsdorf (Pott. Lat. Min. vol. iii. 


p. 213), and is in the form of a dialogue, partly in- 


Latin and partly i in Greek, between Homonoea and 
her husband. | This. Atimetus is supposed by some 


writers to have been the same as the slave of i 
| iv.630,&c., comp. ii. 296) relates, that Perseus came 
to him and asked for shelter, which he was refused, 
whereupon Perseus, by means of the head of Me- 


Cassius, mentioned by Scribonius (Wernsdorf, vol, 


ii, p. 189); and Lipsius (ad Tac. Ann. xiii 19) 
imagines both to be the same as the freedman of 


: Domitia spoken of above ; but we can come to no 


certainty on the point. 


_ ATI/NIA GENS, plebeian. None of the mem- 
bers of this gens ever attained the consulship; and- 
the first who held any of the higher offices of the 
 ptate was ‘O. Atinius Labeo, who was praetor B. G. 

188. “All the Atinii bear the cognomen LaBzo. 

: Te. Arius, the first tribune of the 


< AITIUS, 
second legion i in the war with the Istri, B. C. 178. 
e CAIRES eas 


himself down from the wall. 


20), and a few words preserved in two: 


| rested heaven with all its stars. . 


ATLAS. 


‘Pompeian. wiy, and had. possession of Sulmo, l 
when Caesar invaded Italy, B. c. 49. Caesar de- 
spatched M. Antony against the town, the in- 


habitants of which opened the gates as soon as 


they saw Antony’s standards, while Atius cast 
At his own request 
he was sent to Caesar, who dismissed him unhurt. 


(Caes. B. C.i. 18.) Cicero writes (ad Ait. viii. 4) 
as if Atius himself had surrendered the town to 


Antony. 

ATLAS (“ArAas), according to Hesiod (Theoa. 
507, &c.), a son of Japetus and Clymene, and a 
brother of Menoetius, Prometheus, and Epimetheus; 
according to Apollodorus (i. 2. $3), his mother’s 
name was Asia; and, according to Hyginus (Fab. 
Praef.), he was a son of Aether and Gaea. For | 
other accounts see Diod. iti. 60, iv. 27; Plat. Cri- 
tias, p: 1145 Serv. ad Aen. iv. 247. According to 
the description of the Homeric poems, Atlas knows 


the depth of all the sea, and bears the long 


columns which keep asunder, or carry all around 
(dudls @xovor), earth and heaven. (Od. i. 52. 


head and hands. (Comp. Aeschyl. Prom. 347, &e.; 


dern scholars have been engaged in investigating 
which of the two notions was the original one. 
Much depends oo the meaning of the Homeric 

expression dudls ëxovor;, if the signification is 


| “the columns which keep asunder heaven and — 
earth,” the columns (mountains) must be conceived — 


as being somewhere in the middle of the earth's 
surface; but if they mean “bear or support all 


around, " they must be regarded as forming the cir- 


| “Medicam. c,.29. § 120) to have been the slave of | 
heaven rests apparently. In either case, the mean- 


cumference of the earth, upon which the vault of 


ing of keeping asunder is implied. In the Homeric 
description of Atlas, the idea of his being a super-. 


human or divine being, with a personal existence, ` 
| seems to be blended with the idea of a mountain. 


The idea of heaven-bearing Atlas is, according to 
Letronne, a mere personification of a cosmographic 


“notion, which arose from the views entertained by 


the ancients respecting the nature of heaven and its 


easily connected with other myths, such as that of 
Thus Atlas is described as the leader of 
the Titans in their contest with Zeus, and, being 


conquered, he was condemned to the labour of bear- 
ing heaven on his head and hands. (Hesiod, 4 e; 
| Hygin. Fab. 150.) Still later traditions distort the 


original idea still more, by putting rationalistic inter- 


-pretations upon it, and make Atlas a man who was 


metamorphosed into a mountain. Thus Ovid (Met. . 


dusa, changed him into mount Atlas, on which 
‘Others go still 
farther, and represent Atlas as a powerful king, 


who possessed great knowledge of the courses of 
the stars, and who was the first who taught men. 
that heaven had the form of a globe. Hence the 
expression that heaven rested on his shoulders was 
| regarded as a mere figurative mode of. speaking. 
| (Diod. iii. 60, iv. 27; Paus. ix. 20. § 3; Serv. ad 
| den. i. 145; zetz, ad E ycophr. 873.) At first, 

ae ka ARIE the  Palignian belonged to ‘the j 


the wes of Atlas referred. to one mountain only, 


a No. l, consular tribune B. c. 444, the year in which l 


-a defect in the auspices, he and his colleagues re-. 


- ATRATINUS._ n n T z aa i EEEN _ ATREUS. : Ae Gs 


: which was believed to exist on theextreme kaagi 
of the earth ; but, as geographical knowledge extend- 
ed, the name sof Atlas was. transferred to other places, 
and thus we read of a Mauritanian, Italian, Arcadian, } 
and even ofa Caucasian, Atlas. (Apollod, iii. 10. Sl; 
Dionys. i i. 61; Serv. ad Aen. viii. 134.) The com- |. 

mon opinion, however, was, that the heaven-bearing 
Atlas was in the north-western part of Africa, and 
the range of mountains in that part of the world 
bears the name of Atlas down to this day. Atlas is 
said to have been the father of the Pleiades by 
Pleione or by Hesperis, of the Hyades and Hespe- 
rides by Aethra, and of Oenomaus and Maea by 
_ Sterope. (Apollod. iii, 10. $ 1; Diod. iv. 27; Serv. 

_ ad Aen, viii. 130.) Dione ond Calypso, and Hyas 
and Hesperus, are likewise called his children. 
(Hom. Od. vii. 245; Hygin. Fab. 83.) Atlas was 
painted by Panacnus on the parapet surrounding 

the statue of the Olympian Zeus (Paus. v. 11. $2); 

_ on the chest of Cypselus he was seen carrying hea- 
ven and holding in his hands the. golden apples of 

the Hesperides ; and on the throne of Apollo at 
Amyclae he was likewise represented. (Paus. v. 
18. $1, iii. 18. § 7; comp. Heffter, in the Aligem. 
Schulzeitung for 832, No. 74, &c.; E. Gerhard, 
lrchemoros und die ' Hlespériden, Berlin, 1838; 
Kunsthlatt for 1886, No, 64, &c.;.G. Hermann, 
Dissertatio de Atlante, Lips. 1820.). [L.8.] 
=- ATOSSA (“Arovoa), the daughter of Cyrus, 
_ and the wife successively of her brother Cambyses, 
of Smerdis the Magian, and of Dareius Hystaspis, 
over whom she possessed great influence. Excited 

‘by the description of Greece given her by Demo- 
cedes [DemocepEs], she is said to have urged 

Dareins to the invasion of that country. She bore 

Dareius four sons, Xerxes, Masistes, Achaemenes, 

and „Hystaspes. (Herod. iii. 68, "88, 133, 134, 

vil. 2, 3, 64, 82, 97; Aeschyl. Persae. ) According 

toa tale related by ‘Aspasius (ad Aristot. Ethic. p. 

124), Atossa was killed and eaten by her son | 
© Xerxes in a fit of distraction. 
-o Hellanicus related (Tatian, c; Graec. init.: 4 Clem, 
Alex. Strom. i. p. 307, ed. Par. 1629), that Atossa 
was the first who wrote epistles, This statement 
is received by Bentley (Phalaris, p. 385, &c.), and 


No. l, consul B. €. 444... He was censor in the 
following year with L. Papirius Mugillanus, and 
they were the first who held this office. ` (Dionys. ` 
| xi. 62, 63; Liv. iv. 7, 8; Cic ad Fam. ix. 21. yew. 


son of No, 3, was consular tribune three times, in 
B.C. 425, 420, and 416. (Liv. iv. 35, 44, 47 ; 
Diod. xii. 81, xiii. 9.) 

5e C SEMPRONIUS A. Fe. A. Ne  ÅTRATINUS, 
son of No, 2, whence he is called by Livy (iy. 44) 
the patruelis of No. 4, was consul B. €. 493, and 
had the conduct of the war against the. Volscians. 
Through his negligence and carelessness the Ro- 
man army was nearly defeated, and was saved 
only through the exertions of Sex. Tempanius, one 


decided, when night put an end to it ; and both 
armies abandoned their camps, considering it lost. 
The conduct of Atratinus excited great indignation 
at Rome, and he was accordingly accused by the 
tribune L. Hortensius, but the charge was dropt 
in consequence of the entreaties of Tempanius and 
three others of his colleagues, who had served under 
Atratinus, and had been elected tribunes. = It . 
was revived, however, in 420, and Atratinus was 
condemned to pay a heavy fine. (Liv. iv, 37— 
42,44; Val. Max. vi. 5. § 2.) 

6. A. SEMPRONIUS ATRATINUS, master of the 
| horse to the dictator, T. Quinctius Cincinuatus, 
B. €. 880, (Liv. vi. 28.) 7 
7. L. SEMPRONIUS Arratinus, the accuser: of 
| M. Caelius, whom Cicero defended. (Comp. Suet. 
de Clar. Rhet. 2.). In his speech which has come 
down to us, Cicero speaks highly of Atratinus. 
(Pro Cael. 1, 3, 7.) This Atratinus is apparently 
the same as the consul of B. c. 34, elected in the 
place of M. Antony, who resigned in his your : 
(Dion Cass. xlix. 39.) 7 

ATRAX (Arpat), a son of Peneius and Bura, 


‘believed to have derived its name. (Steph. Byze  - 

sev) He was the father of Hippodameia and- 

Caenis, the latter of whom by the will of Poseidon: 

was changed into a man, and named. Caenus, . (An. 
is employed by him as. one argument against | tonin. Lib. 17; Ov. Met: xii. 190, Re) [L SJ 
the authenticity of the pretended epistles of Pha- | . ATREIDES CArpeldys), a patronymic from ` 
laris, <>. [C.P.M.] | Atreus, to designate his sons and. descendants. 

- ATRATIN US, a family-name of the Sem- | When used in the singular, it commonly designates 
pronia gens. . The Atratini were patricians, and 
were distinguished in the early history of the re- 

public; but after the year B. c. 380, no member of | 

the family i is mentioned till-B. ©. 34. re | 

OLA, ‘SEPRONIG ATRATINUS, consul. B. c. 

497. (Liv. ii, 21; Dionys. vi. 1.) He had the 

_ charge. of the Ae when the battle of the lake 
-Regillus was fought (Dionys. vi. 2), which is va- 

--rlously placed in 498 and 496. [See p. 90, b.] . 
He was consul again in 491, when he exerted 
‘himself with his colleague in ‘obtaining a supply of 

corn for the people. (Liv. ii. 34; Dionys. vil. 20.) 
In the war with the Hernicans: ‘and Volscians in 

- 487, Atratinus was again entrusted with the care | 
of the city, (Dionys. viii, 64). He was interrex: 
Ye S83. (Dionys; viii. 90.) a | 
2. A SEMPRONIUS A. F- Araaninus, son of | 


brothers, Agamemnon and. Menelaus. (Hom. Ui 
12, &c.;, Hor. Carm ii, 4.7, &e.) ii LL. Si. 


podameia, a grandson of Tantalus, and.a brother of 

married to Cleola, by whom he became the father of. 
Menelaus, and Anaxibia, either by Pleisthenes or 
by Atreus [AGAamumnon] ; and lastly to Pelopia, 


Eurip. Orest, 5; Soph. Aj. 1271; Hygin. Fab. 83, 
&e; Serv. ad Aen i 462 AN The tragic fate of the 43 


modifications ‘which: the legends. underwent; but — 
this office was first instituted. In consequence of | 


signed, and consuls were appointed in their stead. 
aN ivt; x Dionys, xi, 6l; Diod, xii 32 n) 


“5, L SEMPRONIUS ALF. “Arrarinys, son of a 


4. AL SEMPRONIUS L. F. Å. N. ÅTRATINUS; 


of the officers of the cavalry. The battle was uns 


from whom the town of Atrax in Hestiaeotis was 


Agamemnon, but in the plural it signifies the woe cae 


ATREUS (Arpeds), a son of Pelops and Hip- Se 
Thyestes and Nicippe. [Pxxops.] He was first — ae 


Pleisthenes $ then to Aérope, the widow of his son | 
Pleisthenes, who was the mother of Agamemnon, uae 


the daughter of his brother Thyestes: (Schol. ad 


house of Tantalus gave ample materials to the trae > 
gic poets of Greece, but the oftener. the. subjects. eae 
were handled, the ‘greater were the changes and 


the main points are collected in Hyginus, : The. a 
story of Atreus begins with a crime, for he andhis. o 
rother - Thyestes. were induced by their mother > > 
ppodamein fo kill their ep bral a ry Pps, eS 


7 commentator, it was Pelops -himself who killed 


D taking revenge, Atreus feigned to be reconciled to 


lie i, ae) A TPAS 
and slew Atreus himself, who was just offering up- 
a sacrifice on the sea-coast. (Hygin. Fab. 88.) 
The tomb of Atreus still existed in the time of | 
Pausanias. (ii. 16. § 5.) The treasury of Atreus 
and his sons at Mycenae, which is mentioned hy 
Pausanias (J. c.), is believed by some to exist still 
(Müller, Orechom. p. 239); but the ruins which 
Müller there describes are above ground, whereas 
Pausanias calls the building vmd-ya:a. [L. S.J. 
Q. A’TRIUS, was left on the coast in Britain 
to take care of the ships, B. c. 54, while Caesar 
himself marched into the interior of the country. 
(Caes. B. Gv. 9, 10.) GE f 
P. ATRIUS, a Roman knight, belonged to 
Pompey’s party, and was taken prisoner by Caesar 
in Africa, B.C. 47, but his life was spared. (Caes. 
B. Afr. 68, 89) ` E ee 
ATROMETUS. [Auscuines, p. 36,b.] | 
ATROPATES (Arporarns), called Atrapes by 
Diodorus (xviii. 4), a Persian satrap, apparently of 
Media, had the command of the Medes, together 
with the Cadusii, Albani, and Sacesinae, at the 
battle of Guagamela, B.c..331. After the death of 
-Dareius, he was made satrap of Media by Alexan- 
der. (Arrian, iii. 8, iv. 18.) His daughter was 
married to Perdiccas in the nuptials celebrated at. 
Susa in B. c. 324; and he received from his father- 
in-law, after Alexander’s death, the province of the 
Greater Media, (Arrian, vii. 4; Justin. xviii. 4; 
Diod. 1. ¢.) In the northern part of the country, 
called after him Media Atropatene, he established 


the son of Pelops and the nymph Axioche or Da- 
nais.: (Hygin. Fab. 85; Schol. ad Hom. Il. ii. 104.) 
-According to the Scholiast on Thucydides (i. 9), 
who. seems himself to justify the remark of his 


Chrysippus. Atreus and Thyestes hereupon took 
to flight, dreading the consequences of their deed, | 
or, according to. the tradition of Thucydides, to | 
escape the fate of Chrysippus. Sthenelus, king of 
Mycenae, and husband of their sister Nicippe (the 
‘Schol. on Thucyd. calls her Astydameia) invited 
them to come to Midea, which he assigned to them 
as their residence. (Apollod, ii. 4. $ 6.) When 
afterwards Eurystheus, the son of Sthenelus, 
marched out against the Heracleids, he entrusted 
the government of Mycenae to his uncle Atreus$. 

~~ and after the fall of Eurystheus in Attica, Atreus 
“became ‘his successor in the kingdom of Mycenae. 
From this moment, crimes and calamities followed 
one another in rapid succession in the house of 
Tantalus. Thyestes seduced Aérope, the wife of 
 Atreus, and robbed him also of the lamb with the 
~~ golden fleece, the gift of Hermes, (Eustath. ad Hom. 
= p.184.) For this crime, Thyestes was expelled 
from Mycenae by his brother; but from his place 
of exile he sent Pleisthenes, the son of Atreus, 
whom he had brought up as bis own child, com- 
manding him to kill Atreus.. Atreus however slew 
the ‘emissary, without knowing that he was his 
own son... This part of the story contains a mani- 
"fost contradiction; for if Atreus killed Pleisthenes 
under these circumstances, his wife Aérope, whom 
- Thyestes. had seduced, cannot. have been the widow 

of Pleisthenes. (Hygin. Fab. 86; Schol. ad Hom. 
iL 249.) In- order- to. obtain an opportunity for 


down to the time of Strabo. (Strab. xi. p. 528.) 
It was related by some authors, that Atropates on 
| one occasion presented Alexander with a hundred 
| women, said to be Amazons; but Arrian (vii. 13). 
disbelieved the story. | 
A'TROPOS.. [Morraz.] | 
ATTA, T. QUINCTIUS, a Roman comic poet, 
of whom very little more is known than that he 
died at Rome in B. c. 78, and was buried at the 
second milestone on the Praenestine road. (Hiero- 
nym. in Euseb. Chron. OL 175, 3.) His surname 
tta was given him, according to Festus (s. v.) 
from a defect in his feet, to which circumstance 
many commentators suppose that Horace alludes 
in the lines (Zp. ii. 1. 79), p 


“ Recte, necne, crocum floresque perambulet Attae 
- Fabula, si dubitem ;” 


- Thyestes, and invited him to Mycenae. When 
-the request was complied with, Atreus killed the | 
two sons of Thyestes, Tantalus and. Pleisthenes, } 
and had their flesh prepared and placed it before 
Thyestes as a-meal. After Thyestes had eaten 
some of it, Atreus ordered the arms and bones of 
the children to be brought in, and Thyestes, struck. 
_ with horror at the sight, cursed-the house of Tan- 
talus and fled, and. Helios turned away his face 
from the frightful scene. (Aeschyl. Agam. 1598; 
Soph, 47. 1266.) The kingdom of Atreus was 
now visited by scarcity and famine, and the ora- 
cle, when consulted about the means of averting 
the calamity, advised Atreus to call back Thyestes. 
Atreus, who went out in search of him, came to 
king Thesprotus, and as he did not find him there, 
he married his third wife, Pelopia, the daughter of 
Thyestes, whom Atreus believed to be a daughter 
of Thesprotus. Pelopia was.at the time with child 
“by her own father, and after having given birth to 
a boy (Aegisthus), she exposed him.” The child, 
however, was found by shepherds, and suckled by 
-o a-goat; and Atreus, on hearing of his existence, 
-sent for him and educated him as his own child. 
< According to Aeschylus (Agam. 1605), Aegisthus, 
when yet a child, was banished with his father 
~ -Thyestes from Mycenae, and did not return thi- 
ther until he had grown up to manhood. After- 
wards, when Agamemnon and Menelaus had grown. 
us sent them out in search of Thyestes. | 
nd him at Delphi, and led him back to- 
< Here Atreus had him imprisoned, and 
hus. to put him to death. But Aegis- 
cognised by his father; and, returning’ 
he pretended to have killed Thyestes,. 


but the joke is so poor and far-fetched, that we are 
unwilling to father it upon Horace. It appears, 
however, from this passage of Horace, that the 
plays of Atta were very popular in his time. Atta | 
is also mentioned by Fronto (p. 95, ed. Rom. }; but | 
the passage of Cicero (pro Sestio, 51), in which his 
name occurs, is evidently corrupt, = 20 
The comedies of Atta belonged to the class called. 
by the Roman grammarians togatae tabernariae 
(Diomedes, iii. p. 487, ed. Putsch), that is, come- 
| dies in which Roman manners and Roman persons — 
| were introduced. The titles and a few fragments 
of the following plays of Atta have come down to | 
us: Aedilicig (Gell. vii. 95 Diomed. ii p.487); 


p- 468. 22); Matertera, though this was probably 
written by Afranius, and is wrongly ascribed to 
“Atta (Schol. Cruqu. ad Hor. Ep. ii. 1.80); Mega- 
lensia (Serv. ad Virg: Eel. vii. 33); Socrus (Pris 
cian, viis p. 764); Supplicatio (Macrob. Sat, ii. 14) p 


an independent kingdom, which continued to exist 


Aquae Calidae (Non. Mare. p. 133. 11, 139.7); a 
Conciliatrie (Gell vii. 9}; Lucubratio (Non. Mare. 


be differ considerably . from the printed edition of 


 ATTALUS. a o ce ue a coe  ATTALUS. a ; 409 } 
i marriage of his niece, Attalus, when the guests 


Tiro: Trojae. (Priscian, viii p 828. y The 
„fragments of Atta are collected by Bothe, in Pott. 
Scen. Lat. vol. v. par. ii, p. 97, &e. 3. compare Wei- 
chert, Pott. Lat. Reliquiae, p, 845. : 

ATTAGI! NUS (Arrayivos), the son of Phry- 
non, one of: the leading men in Thebes, betrayed. 

Thebes to Xerxes on his invasion of Greece (Paus. | 
vii. 10. §1), and took an active part in favour of 

the Persians, He invited Mardonius and. fifty of. 

the noblest Persians in his army to a splendid 
banquet at Thebes, shortly before the battle of 

Plataea, B. c. 479. After the battle, the Greeks 

marched against Thebes, and required Attaginus, 

with the other partisans of the Median party, to 
be delivered up to them. This was at first refused; 
but, after the city had been besieged for twenty 
days, his fellow-citizens determined to comply with 
the demands of the Greeks, Attaginus made his 
escape, but his family were handed over to Pausa- 
nias, who dismissed them without injury. (Herod. 

ix, 15, 86, 88; Athen. iv. p. 14856) 

ATTALVATA, * MICHAEL, a judge and pro- 
consul under Michael Ducas, emperor of the East, 

at whose command he published, a. D. 1073, a 

work containing a system of law in 95 titles, under 

the name roinua voutroy Fro. npaypatıký. This 
work was translated into Latin by Leunclavius, 
and edited by him in the beginning of the second 
volume of his collection, Jus Graeco-Romanum, 

If it is a poem, as might be inferred from the title, 
-no one has yet observed the fact or discovered the 
metre in which it is written. Tloiqnua vopurdy is 
usually translated opus de jure. The historians of 
_ Roman law before Ritter (Ritter, ad Heinec, Hist. 

J. R. §406) wrote róvnua for wolnua, There are 
- many manuscripts of the work in existence, which 


were heated with wine, called upon the company 
to beg of the gods a legitimate (yrńoros) successor 


Alexander and his mother Olympias, withdrew from 
the kingdom (Plut. Alex: 7; Justin, ix. 7; Athen. 


to have been weakened. ‘Philip’s connexion with 
sensions, but eventually cost him his life. Attalus 


youth of noble family, and one of Philip’s body- 


Pol. v. 8. § 10; Diod. xvi.. 93; Plut. Alex. 10; 
Philip’s death, as he had been previously sent thi- 
command of some troops, in order to secure the 
lip. (Diod. xvi. 91; Justin, ix. 5.) Attalus could 


therefore entered very readily into the proposition 
of Demosthenes to rebel against the new monarch. 
But, mistrusting his power, he soon afterwards en- 
deavoured to. make terms with Alexander, and 
sent him the letter which he had received from 
‘Demosthenes. This, however, produced no change 


Leunclavius. (Bach, Hist. J. R. p. 682.) It may 
he mentioned that extracts from a similar con- 
temporary work, cbvois Tay võuwv, by Michael 
_ Psellus, are given by Leunclavius as scholia to the 
work .of Attaliata, and printed as if they were 
prose, whereas they aro really specimens of the 
mokitixo) eriyor, or popular verses, in which ac- 
cent or emphasis is supposed to supply the place of 
` quantity. [Pszn.us.] (Heimbach, Anecdota, i. 
125-6 ; C. E. Zachariae, Historiae Juris Graeco- 
Romani delineatio, p. 71 , Heidelberg, 1839. JD. T.G.] 
ATTA‘LION ‘(CArranler), a physician, who 
wrote a commentary on the Aphorisms of Hippo- 
erates, which is now lost. His date is very uncer- 
_ tain, as he is mentioned only in the preface to the 
Commentary on the Aphorisms falsely ascribed to 
_Oribasius, who lived in the fourth century after 
Christ: oO [W.4. Q] 
A’ TTALUS (Arranos). 1. One of the generals 
“of Philip of Macedon, and the uncle of Cleopatra, 
whom Philip married in B. c. 337... He is called. 
< by Justin (ix. 5), and in one passage of. Diodorus | 
(xvii. 2), the brother of Cleopatra; but this is un- 
-doubtedly a mistake. (Wess. ad Diod. xvi. 93, 
i xyi. 2.) At the festivities i in celebration of. the 


om 


of oe officers, was accused with his bro- 


cers who passed the night in the temple of Serapis . 
at Babylon, in order to learn from the god whether 


rian, vii. BE Yee 
After the death of And Attalus joined 
Perdiceas, whose sistet, Atalante, he had married. 


nate campaign against Egypt i in 8, c. 321, and had 


* The quantity. of the name appears from the 
Jast lines of an epigem prefixed to the edition. of 
Deunclarins are one 

< “Yanpere? E Tî jpa Gikabpdvas” oe 
0 O Muxana avodmaros CATTaAedras. - cree te 
In. some MSS. the name in the title of the work: 
is spelled. rena: ` Itis derived from the 
place A Attala. R a 


-| wie's 


ere surrendered to. him by. Anche 


to the throne. This roused the wrath of Alexan- | 
‘der who was present, and a brawl ensued, in which — 
Philip drew his sword and rushed. upon his. son. 


xiii. p. 557, d.e.); but though they soon afterwards — 
returned, the influence of Attalus does not appear 


Attalus not only thus involved him in family dis- 
had inflicted a grievous outrage upon Pausanias, a- 


guard.  Pausanias complained to Philip ; but, as 
he was unable to obtain the punishment of the 
offender, he resolved to be revenged upon the king 
himself, and accordingly assassinated him at the 
festival at Aegae in B. C 336. [Purr] (Arist. 


Justin, ix. 6.) Attalus was in Asia at the time. of 
ther, along with Parmenion and Amyntas in the — 
Greek cities in Western Asia to the cause of Phi- ` 


have little hope of obtaining Alexander’s pardon, and — 


in the purpose of Alexander, who had previously | 
sent Hecataeus into Asia with orders to arrest At- 
talus, and convey him to Macedon, or, if this could — 
not be accomplished, to kill him secretly. Heca- 
teus thought it safer to adopt the latter course, and ~ 
had him assassinated privately... (Diog. xvii. 2, 


2. Son of Andromenes the Stymphaean, a and one. 


thers, Amyntas and Simmias, of having been en- 
gaged in the conspiracy of Philotas, B. c. 330, but — 
was acquitted, together with his brothers. [AmyN-. 
TAS, No. 4.] In Bc. 328, Attalus was left with — 
Polysperchon and other officers. in Bactria with | 
part of the troops, while the king himself marched _ 
against the Sogdians, (Arrian, i iv.. 16.) He aco 
companied Alexander in his expedition. into India, — 
and was employed in several important duties. 
(Arrian, i iy. 27, V. 12.) ‘In: Alexander’s last ill- 
ness, B. C. 323, he was one of the seven chief ofi- ~ 


Alexander should be carried. into the temple. (Ar J 


He accompanied: his brother-in-law in his unfortu~ 


the command of the fleet. After the murder: o en 
Perdiccas, all his friends were. condemned to death oo 
-by the army; | Atalante, who was in the camp, was = 00 
immediately- executed, but Attalus ‘escaped E 
-| wife’s fate in consequence of his absence with the =.. 
| fleet at Pelusium. “He forthwith sailed to Tyre, 
where the treasures of Perdiccas had ‘been depo oo 0 
| sited These, which amounted to'as much as 800: ele 


Alexander. After the death of Alexander, B.C. 


~ the tumult which ensued, Attalus, according to 


Arm, pe 347.) Before the accession of Seleucus 


221 Achaeus [AcuAwus] had reduced his domi- 


C ATTALUS o ee a ee _ ATTALUS. | ? 
with the latter, who had done their utmost to bring 
about a peace between him and Achaeus (Polyb. 
iv. 49), but he was unable to render them any effec- 
tive assistance. In B. c. 218, with the aid of a 
body of Gaulish mercenaries, he recovered several 
cities in Aeolis and the neighbouring districts, but 
was stopped in the midst of his successes by an. 
eclipse of the sun, which so alarmed the Gauls, 
that they refused to proceed. (Polyb. v. 77, 78.) 
In B. c. 216, he entered into an alliance with 
Antiochus the Great against Achaeus. (v. 107.) 
In B. c. 211, he joined the alliance of the Romans 
and Aetolians against Philip and the Achaeens.. 
(Liv. xxvi. 24.) In 209, he was made praetor of 
the Aetolians conjointly with Pyrrhias, and in the 
following year joined Sulpicius with a fleet. After 
wintering at Aegina, in 207 he overran Peparethus, 
assisted in the capture of Oreus, and took Opus. 
While engaged in collecting tribute in the neigh- 
hourhood of this town, he narrowly escaped falling 
into Philip’s hands; and hearing that Prusias, 
king of Bithynia, had invaded Pergamus, he re- 
turned to Asia. (Liv. xxvii. 29, 30, 33, xxviii. 
8—7; Polyb. x. 41, 42.) ee 

In B.c. 205, in obedience to an Injunction of the 

Sibylline books, the Romans sent an embassy to 
Asia to bring away the Idaean Mother from Pes- 
sinus in Phrygia. Attalus received them graciously 
and assisted. them in procuring the black. stone 
which was the symbol of the goddess. (Liv. xxix. 

10, 11.) At the general peace brought about in 
204, Prusias and Attalus were included, the for- 
mer as the ally of Philip, the latter as the ally of 
the Romans. (xxix. 12.) On the breaking out of 
hostilities between Philip and the Rhodians, Atta- 

lus took part with the latter; and in 3. c. 201, 

Philip invaded and ravaged his territories, but was 

unable to take the city of Pergamus. A sea-fight 

ensued, off Chios, between the fleet of Philip and 
the combined fleets of Attalus and the Rhodians, 
in which Philip was in fact defeated with conside- _ 

‘able loss, though he found a pretext for claiming a 
victory, because Attalus, having incautiously pur- 
sued a Macedonian vessel too far, was compelled to 
abandon his own, and make his escape by land, 
After another ineffectual attempt upon Pergamus, 
Philip retired. (Polyb. xvi. 1—8; Liv. xxxii. 33.) 

In 200, Attalus, at the invitation of the Athe- 
nians, crossed over to Athens, where the most flat- 
tering honours were paid him. A new tribe was 
created and named Attalis after him. At Athens 
he met a Roman embassy, and war was formally 

declared against Philip. (Polyb. xvi. 25, 263 Liv. 

xxxi. 14,155; Paus. i 5..§ 5, 8. §1.). In the 
same year, Attalus made some ineffectual attempts — 
to relieve Abydos, which was besieged by Philip, 
(Polyb. xvi. 25, 80-34.) In the campaign of 199, 
he joined the Romans with a fleet and troops. 
Their combined forces took Oreus in Euboea. (Liv, 
xxxi, 44—47.) Attalus then returned to Asia to 
„Tepel the aggressions of Antiochus ITI., who had 
taken the opportunity of his absence to. attack 


a 
-who had been appointed governor of the town, and- 
by means of these he soon found himself at the 
head of 10,000 foot and 800 horse. He remained 
at Tyre for some time, to collect the friends of 
Perdiccas who. had escaped. from the army; but 
then, instead of uniting his forces immediately with 
those of Alcetas, the brother of Perdiccas, he sailed 
to the coast of Caria, where he became involved in 
‘a. contest with the Rhodians, by whom he was 
completely defeated in a sea-fight. (Diod. xviii. 37; 
Arrian, ap. Phot. Cod. 92, p. 72, a, ed. Bekker.) 
After this, he joined Alcetas; but their united 
forces were defeated in Pisidia by Antigonus, who 
had the conduct of the war against the party of 
` Perdiccas, Alcetas escaped for a time, but Attalus 
with many others was taken prisoner. (Diod. xviii. 
44,45.) This happened in s. c. 320; and he and 
his companions remained in captivity till B. c. 317, 
when they contrived on one occasion to overpower 
their guards, and obtain possession of the castle 
in which they were confined. Before they could 
_ offect their escape, the castle was surrounded with 
troops from the neighbourhood. They continued, 
however, to defend it for a year and four months; 
but at length were obliged to yield to superior 
numbers. (Diod. xix. 16.) We do not hear of 
Attalus after this: his daughters were with Olym- 
pias.in B. c. 317. (Diod. xix. 35.). or 
8, Arrian speaks (ii. 9, iii, 12) of an Attalus who 
_ ‘was the commander of the Agrianians in Alexander’s 
army at the battles of Issus, B. c. 333, and Guaga- 
mela, B. €. 331, He seems to be a different person 
. from the son of Andromenes. l | 
4 One. of the chief officers in the infantry of 


323, the infantry were dissatisfied with the ar- 
. rangements made by Alexander’s generals; and in 


Justin (xiii. 3) sent persons to murder Perdiccas, 
though this is generally attributed to Meleager. 
He is again mentioned in the mutiny of the army 
at Triparadisus after the death of Perdiccas in B.c. | 
321. (Arrian, ap. Phot. Cod. 92, p.71, b. 10.) It 
is evident, from both of these circumstances, that 
this Attalus must be a different person from the 
son of Andromenes. ee 
ATTALUS, the name of three kings of Per- 
gamus, I. Was the son of Attalus, the brother: 
of Philetaerus, and Antiochis, daughter of Achaeus 
- (notthe cousin of Antiochus the Great), [EUMENES.] 
He succeeded his cousin, Eumenes I, in B. c. 241, 
He was the first of the Asiatic princes who ven- 
tured to make head against the Gauls, over whom 
he gained a decisive victory. After this success, 
- he assumed the title of king (Strab. xiii. p. 624; 
| Paus. i. 8. § 1, x. 15. § 35 Liv. xxxviii. 165 Po- 
lyb. xviii. 24), and dedicated a sculptured repre- 
sentation of his victory in the Acropolis at Athens, 
(Paus. i. 25. § 2.) He took advantage of the dis- 
putes in the family of the Seleucidae, and in B. 0. 
_ < 229 conquered Antiochus Hierax in several battles. 
(Porphyr. ap. Euseb. Graec. p: 186 ; Euseb. Chron. 


Ceraunus (B. c. 226), he had made himself master 
of the whole of Asia Minor west. of mount Taurus, 
-Seleucus immediately attacked him, and by B.C. 


In 198, Attalus again joined the Romans, and, 

1 | domi- | after the campaign, wintered in Aegina. In the 
3 he limits of Pergamus itself. (Polyb. iv. | spring of 197, he attended an assembly ‘held at 
aa Deere Thebes for the purpose of detaching the Boeotians 
|. Omthe breaking out of the war between the Rho- 
_ dians and Byzantines (z.c, 220), Attalus took part 


: nions: t 


speech was struck with apoplexy. He was con- 


Pergamus, but was induced to desist by the re- 
monstrances of the Romans. (Liv. xxxii45—47, 


from the cause of Philip, and in the midst of his. 


gy we 6B. 2.) 


O ATTIANUS. 


o ting in front on a chair ornamented, on each side 
with lions’ heads; in the right hand she holds a | ( 
globe, on which a small Victory is standing and- 
holding in her right hand a crown and in her left a | 


branch of palm ; the eft rests upon a spear with 
a long iron head, and inverted. [A. P. 8.] 


enn 


 A'TTALUS, literary. 1. A Stoic philosopher 
in the reign of Tiberius, who was defrauded of his 
property by Sejanus, and reduced to cultivate the 
ground. (Senec, Suas. 2. p. 17, ed. Bip.) He taught 
the philosopher Seneca (Zp. 108), who frequently 
quotes him, and speaks of him in the highest terms. 
(Comp. Nat. Quaest. ii. 50, Ep. 9, 63, 67, 72. 81, 


109.). The elder Seneca describes him (Suas. lc.) - 


as a man of great eloquence, and by far the acutest 


philosopher of his age. We have mention of a 


work of his on lightning (Nad. Quaest. ii. 48) ; and 
it is supposed that he may be the author of the 
Tlaporuiar referred to by Hesychius (s. v. Koplyvouez) 
as written by one Attalus. | 

_ 2, A Sophist in the second century of the Chris- 
tian era, the son of Polemon, and grandfather of 
the Sophist Hermocrates. (Philostr. Vit. Soph. 
"i 25. § 2.) His name occurs on the coins. of 


Smyrna, which are figured in Olearius’s edition 


of Philostratus (p. 609). They contain the in- 
. geription. ATTAAOS: ZOIS. TAIZ MATPIZI 
O -3MYP. AAOK., which is interpreted, “Attalus, the 
~» Sophist, to his native cities Smyrna and Laodicea.” 
- The latter is conjectured to have been the place of 
his: birth, the former to haye adopted him as a 
citizen, 9 7 are ae 
 A/TTALUS ("Arraaos), a physician at Rome 
in the second century after Christ, who was a 
pupil of Soranus, and belonged to the sect of the 
Methodici.. He is mentioned by Galen (de Meth. 
Med. xiii. 15, vol. x. p. 910, &¢.) as having mis- 
taken the disease of which the Stoic philosopher 
Theagenes died. [W. A. G.] 


A'TTALUS (“Arrados), an Athenian statuary, 


the son of Andragathus.  Pausanias (ii. 19. § 3) 


‘mentions a statue of Apollo Lykeios, in the temple. 


of that god at Argos, which was made by him. 
‘His name has been found on a statue discovered on 


the site of the theatre at Argos (Béckh, Corp. Ins. 


No. 1146), and on a bust. (Welcker, Kunstblait, 

“L827, Now 82.) 000 eo [0 P.M] 

< ATTHIS or ATTIS (“Arlis or“Arris), a daugh- 
ter of Cranaus, from whom Attica, which was be- 


„fore called Actaea, was believed to have derived its. 
«name. (Paus.i.2.§5.) The two birds into which 


~-Philomele and. her sister Procne were metamor- 
- phosed, were likewise called Attis. (Martial, i. 54, 
i ATTIANUS, CA A 
was the tutor, and afterwards the intimate friend, 
of Hadrian. On the death of Trajan, Attianus, in. 
-conjunction with Plotina, caused Hadrian to be. 


proclaimed. emperor; and the latter after his ac- 
~ cession enrolled Attianus in the senate, made him. 


„praefectus praetorio, and conferred upon him the 
_ insignia of the 


CAE'LIUS, a Roman knight, 


consulship. He subsequently fell, | 


ATTICUS. | 


i 


however, under the displeasure of the emperor. 


Spart. Madr. 1, 4, 8, 15; Dion Cass. Ixix. 1.) | 
ATTICA. [Articus, T. Pomponius.] 
A’TTICUS, ANTO’NIUS, a Roman rhetori- 
cian of the age of Seneca and Quintilian. (Senec. . 
Suas. 2. p. 19, ed. Bip.) Brg [STE 
_A'TTICUS, bishop of CONSTANTINOPLE, was 


born at Sebaste, now Sivas, in Armenia Minor. 


He was educated in the ascetic discipline of the 
Macedonian monks, under the eye of Eustathius, a 
celebrated bishop of that sect. However, when 
Atticus reached the age of manhood, he conformed 
to the orthodox church. He was ordained a pres- 
byter at Constantinople; and in the violent con- 
tentions between the friends and the. enemies of 


the famous Chrysostom@he sided with the latter. 


After the death of Arsacius, who had been elevated 
to the see of Constantinople on occasion of the se- 
cond banishment of Chrysostom, Atticus succeeded 
to the office, although the illustrious exile was still 
living. The ecclesiastical historians, Socrates and 
Sozomen, describe Atticus as a man of great na- 
tural prudence, and both of them testify that he 
administered the affairs of the church with wisdom 
and success. His learning seems to have been 
respectable; his preaching, we are told, was not. 
attractive. His general manner was. extremely 


winning, and he was particularly distinguished for 
his liberality to the poor. On hearing that distress 


amounting almost to famine prevailed at Nicaea, he 
sent a large sum of money for the relief of the suf- 


fering population, accompanied by a letter to Cals 4 


liopius, the bishop of the place, which is extant in 
the Ecclesiastical History of Socrates. In his 


treatment of heretics, he is said to have exhibited 


a judicious combination of kindness and severity. 
He spoke charitably of the Novatians, and com- 
mended their inflexible adherence to the true faith 
under the persecutions of Constantius and Valens, 


‘though he condemned their terms of communion as 


being in the extreme of rigour. It is recorded, 


however, by Marius Mercator that when Coelestius, 


the well-known disciple of Pelagius, visited Con- 
stantinople, Atticus expelled him from the city, 
and sent letters to the bishops of various sees, 
warning them against him. He was himself laid 
under sentence of excommunication by the western 
bishops for refusing to insert the name of the de- 
ceased Chrysostom in the diptychs or church regis- 
ters. In the end, Atticus complied with the de- 
mand, and was again received into the communion | 
of the western churches. He is said by Socrates to 

have foretold his own death: the prophecy, how- 

ever, amounted to no more than this—that he told 

his friend Calliopius that he should not survive the- 


| ensuing autumn; and the event corresponded with’ 


his prognostication. He died in the twenty-first 
year of his episcopate, Gennadius informs us that 
he wrote, in opposition to the Nestorian doctrine, 


an excellent treatise de Fide et Virginitate, which 


he dedicated ad Reginas, that is, to the daughters 


of the eastern emperor, Arcadius. This work has 
perished ; and nothing from the pen of Atticus has 
survived, except the following short pieces: L Ac. 
letter to Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, exhorting = 
him. to follow his own example, and insert the o 
name of Chrysostom in the sacred tables. This is 
preserved in the Church History of Nicephorus 
“Callisti. 2. The above-mentioned letter to Callio- 
plus. 3. A few inconsiderable fragments extant 


in the writings of Marius Mercator and Theodoret, 


Sia get 


-Nicephorus Callisti, xiv. 26.) 
< A'TTICUS, CU'RTIUS, a Roman knight, 


- ATTICU s 


an the seas to the acts. of the el of 
Chalcedon. (Socrates, Fist, Ecel. vi. 20, vii 255 
Sozomen, Hist. Eccl, viii. 27; Theodoret, Hist, Eel. J 


v. 3; Marius Mercator, Opera, ed. Baluz. Pp. 183, 
184, 185; Gennadius, de Viris Lllustribus, c: 523 
(TJ. M. M.]. 


was one of the few companions whom Tiberius 


took with him when he retired from Rome to Ca- 


preae in A. D. 26, Six years afterwards, A. D. 32, 


Atticus fell a victim to the arts of Sejanus. (Tac. | 


Ann. iy. 58, vi. 10.) He is supposed by Lipsius 
to be the same as the Atticus to whom two of 


Ovid’s Epistles from Pontus Gi. 4,7) are ad- 
“dressed. 


“A'TTICUS, DIONY’SIUS, of Pergamus, a 
pupil of the celebrated ‘Apollodorus of Pergamus, 


<- who was also the teacher of Augustus. [A POLLO- 


porus, No. 22.] He was himself a teacher of 
rhetoric, and the author of several works, in which 
he explained the theory of his master. It would 
appear from his surname that he resided at Athens. 
(Strab. xiii. p. 625; Quintil. iii. 1. § 18.) 


_A'TTICUS HERO'DES, TIBERIUS CLAU’- 


DIUS, the most celebrated Greek rhetorician of 


the second century of the Christian era, was born 


about a. D. 104, at Marathon in Attica. He þe- 
longed to a very ancient family, which traced its 


origin to the fabulous Aeacidae. His father, 


whose name was likewise Atticus, discovered on 


his estate a hidden treasure, which at once made 
him one of the wealthiest men of his age. His: 
son Atticus Herodes afterwards increased this 
wealth by marrying the rich Annia Regilla, Old 
Atticus left in his will a clause, according to which 


every Athenian citizen was to receive yearly one 


mina out of his property ; but his son entered into 


a composition with the Athenians to pay them 
once for all five minas each. As Atticus, however, 


in paying the Athenians, deducted the debts which 
some citizens owed to his father, they were exas- 


perated against him, and, notwithstanding the 
great benefits he conferred upon Athens, bore him 


-a grudge as long as he lived. 


Atticus Herodes received a very careful educa- 
tion, and the most eminent rhetoricians of the 
time, such. as Scopelianus, Favorinus, Secundus, 
and Polemon, were among his teachers: he was 


instructed in the Platonic philosophy by Taurus 


Tyrius, andin: the critical study of eloquence by 
Theagenes of Cnidus and Munatius of Tralles. 
After completing his studies, he opened a school of 
rhetoric at Athens, and. afterwards at Rome also, 
where Marcus Aurelius, who ever after entertained 
a high esteem for him, was among his pupils. In 
A. D. 143 the emperor Antoninus Pius raised him 
to the consulship, together with C. Bellicius Tor- 
quatus; but as Atticus cared more for his fame as 
a thetorician than for high. offices, he afterwards 


_ returned to Athens, whither he was followed by a 
great number of young men, and whither L. Verus 
-also was sent as his pupil by the emperor M. Aure- 

Huss For atime Atticus was entrusted with the |. 


administration of the free towns in Asia ; the exact 


- period of his life when he held this office is notknown, 1 
though it is believed that it wasa. D. 125 when he | 
himself was little more than twenty years of age. At | 


His public as well as his private life was attacked. 
in various ways, and numerous calumines were 


; | spread concerning him. Theodotus and Demos- 
| tratus wrote speeches to irritate the people against 


him, and to excite the emperor’s suspicion 
respecting his conduct. Atticus Herodes, there- 
fore, found it necessary to travel to Sirmium 

where M. Aurelius was staying; he refuted the 
accusations of the Athenian. deputies, and only 
some of his freedmen were punished. These an- 
noyances at last appear to have induced him to 


retire from public life, and to spend his remaining 
years in his villa Cephisia, near Marathon, sur- 


rounded by his pupils. ‘The emperor M, Aurelius 


‘sent him a letter, in which he assured him of his’ 


unaltered esteem. In the case of Atticus Herodes 
the Athenians drew upon themselves the just. 
charge of ingratitude, for no man had ever done so_ 
much to assist his fellow-citizens and to embellish 
Athens at his own expense. Among the great 
architectural works with which he adorned. the 


city, we may mention a race-course (stadium) of 


white Pentelic marble, of which ruins are still ex- 
tant; and the magnificent theatre of Regilla, with 
a roof made of cedar-wood. His liberality, how- 
ever, was not confined to Attica: at Corinth he 
built a theatre, at Olympia an aqueduct, at Delphi | 
a race-course, and at Thermopylae a hospital. He 
further restored with his ample means several 
decayed towns in Peloponnesns, Boeotia, Euboea, 


and Epeirus, provided the town of Canusium in = < 


Italy with water, and built Triopium on the © 
Appian road. It also deserves to be noticed, that — 
he intended to dig a canal across the isthmus of _ 
Corinth, but as the emperor Nero had entertained | 
the same plan without being able to execute it, 
Atticus gave it up for fear of exciting jealousy and. 


envy. His wealth, generosity, and still more his 


skill as a rhetorician, spread his fame over the 

whole of the Roman world. He is palieyed. to 

have. died at the age of 76, in A. p. 180... 
If we look upon Atticus Herodes as a man, it. 


must be owned that there scarcely ever wasa o 
wealthy person who spent his property in amore 


generous, noble, and disinterested manner. The 
Athenians appear to have felt at last their own in- 


gratitude; for, after his death, when his freedmen — i a a 


wanted to bury him, according to his own request, 
at Marathon, the Athenians. took: away his body, 
and buried it in the city, where the rhetorician 


` Adrianus delivered the funeral oration over it, 


Atticus’s greatest ambition was to shine as a rhe- 


torician ; and this ambition was indeed so strong, 


that on one occasion, in his early life, when he had. 


delivered an oration before the emperor Hadrian, 
who was then in Pannonia, he was on the point of =~ 
throwing himself into the Danube because his at- ©0000 
tempt at speaking had been unsuccessful. This = = 


failure, however, appears to have proved a stimulus: 
to him, and he became the greatest rhetorician of — 


his century. His success as a teacher is sufficiently = 
-attested by the great. number of his. pupils, most of. 
whom attained some degree of eminence. His own, 7 
orations, which were delivered extempore and with- 
t out preparation, are said to have excelled those of 
a later time he performed the functions of high | all his contemporaries: by. the dignity, fulness, and — 
priest at the festivals. celebrated at Athens in 
honour of M. Aurelius and L. Verus: The wealth 


and infinence. of Atticus Herodes did not: f ait. to ae 


| elegance of the style. (Gell. i 2, ix. 2, xix.12.) oe 
Philostratus praises his oratory for its pleasing and | 


harmonious fow as ile as for. its Splity and o 


ATTICUS. ae ey rae 


raise up enemies, among whom Theodor: and 
| Demostratus made themselves most conspicuous. 


cee the second century of the Christian era, under the 


a ar SATIGOS o So 
‘but they may have been written by Herodes 
“Atticus. E ERT CA a 
- A'TTICUS, T. POMPO’NIUS, was born at- 


-powers The loss of the works of Atticus renders | 
it impossible for us to form an independent opinion, 
and even if they had come down. to us, it is doubt- 
_ ful whether we could judge of them as favourably 
-as the ancients did; for we know, that although he 
did not neglect the study of the best Attic orators, 
yet he took Critias as his great model. Among his 
-numerous works the following only are specified by 
the ancients: l. Adyor adrooyédiot, or speeches 
- which he had delivered extempore. 2. Asadeéeis, 
= treatises or dialogues, one of which was probably 
the one mentioned in the Etymologicum Magnum 
(s.v.dponv) rept yduov cvpSiocews, 3, Epnueplðes, 
or diaries. 4. °"EmoroAal, All these works are now 
lost, There exists an oration mepl qodireias, in 
which the Thebans are called upon to join the Pe- 
loponnesians in preparing for war against Archelaus, 
_king of Macedonia, and which has come down to 
us under the name of Atticus Herodes. But the 
_ genuineness of this declamation is very doubtful ; 
at any rate it has very little of the character which 
the ancients attribute to the oratory of Atticus. 
The “ Defensio Palamedis,” a declamation usually 
ascribed to Gorgias the Sophist, has lately been at- 
tributed to Atticus Herodes by H. E. Foss in his 
dissertation De Gorgia Leontino, &c. Halae, 1828, 
8vo. p. 100, &c.; but his arguments are not satis- 
factory, The declamation wep) moAcrelas is printed 
in the collections of the Greek orators, and also by 
R. Fiorillo in his Herodis Attici quae supersunt, 
_ ailmonitionibus ilusir., Leipzig, 1801, 8yo., which 
-. work contains a good account of the life of Atticus 
Herodes. . (Compare Philostratus, Vit. Soph. ii. 1; 
o Suid. s.v. “Haddns; Westermann, Gesch. der Griech. 
 Beredisamk, 890.) | 
ooo At- the beginning of the sixteenth century, 1607, 
- two-small columns with inscriptions, and two others 
of Pentelic marble with Greek inscriptions, were. 
discovered on the site of the ancient Triopium, the 
country. seat of Atticus, about three miles from 
Rome. The two-former are not of much importance, 
but the two latter are of considerable interest. They 
are written in hexameter verse, the one consisting 
of thirty-nine and the other of fifty-nine lines, 
Some have thought, that Atticus himself was the. 
author of these versified inscriptions; but at the 
head of one of them there appears the name 
MapxéAàov, and, as the style and diction of the 
other closely resemble that of the former, it has 
been inferred, that both are the productions of 
Marcellus of Sida, a poet and physician who lived 
in the reign of M. Aurelius, These inscriptions, 
which are known by the name of the Triopian in- 
scriptions, have often been printed and discussed, 
as by Visconti (Znserizioni grecche Triopee, con 
versioni ed osservaziont, Rome, 1794, fol.), Fiorillo 
(Z.¢.), in Brunck’s Analecta (ii. 302), and in the 
© Greek Anthology. (Append. 50 and 51, ed. Tauch- 
nitz.) Oe cae TL. S.J 
=, ATTICUS, NUME’RIUS, a senator and a 
man of practorian rank, who swore that after the 
death of Augustus he saw the emperor ascending 
up te heaven, (Dion Cass. lvi. 46 ; Suet. Aug. 100.) 
<: A'TTICUS, a Praronic philosopher, lived in. 


and was descended from one of. the most. an- 
cient equestrian families in the state. His 
‘proper name after his adoption by Q. Caecilius, 
the brother of his mother, was Q. Caecilius Q. F. 
Pomponianus Atticus, by which name Cicero ad- 
dressed him when he congratulated him on his acces- 
sion to the inheritance of his uncle. (Ad Att ili. 
20.) His surname, Atticus, was probably given 
him on account of his long residence in Athens 
and his intimate acquaintance with the Greek lan- 
guage and literature. © 000 0 n | 
His father, T. Pomponius, was a man of culti- 
vated mind; and as he possessed considerable pro- 
perty, he gave his son a liberal education. He was. 
educated along with L. Torquatus, the younger C. 
Marius, and M. Cicero, and was distinguished 
above all his school-fellows by the rapid progress _ 
which he made in his studies. His father died 

when he was still young; and shortly after his - 
father’s death the first civil war broke out. Atticus 
was connected by ties both of affinity and friend- 
ship with the Marian party; for his cousin Anicia 
had married the brother of the tribune, P. Sulpicius 
Rufus, one of the chief opponents of Sulla, and 
Atticus himself was a personal friend of his old 
school-fellow, the younger Marius. He resolved, 
however, to take no part in the contest, and ac- 
cordingly withdrew to Athens in s, c. 85, with | 
the greater part of his moveable property, under 
the pretext. of prosecuting his studies. The de-. 

termination which he came to on this occasion, he 
steadily adhered to for the rest of his life. Con- 
tented with his equestrian rank, he abstained 
from suing. for public honours, and would not 
mix himself up with any of the political parties 
into which all classes were divided for the. next 
fifty years. But notwithstanding this, he lived on 
the most intimate terms with the most distinguish- 

ed men of all parties; and there seems to have 
been a certain charm in his manners and conver-. 
sation which captivated all who had intercourse 
with him. Though he had assisted the younger 
Marius with money in his flight, Sulla was so 

much pleased with him on his visit to Athens in- 
B. c. 84, after the Mithridatic war, that he wished 

to take him with him to Rome; and on Atticus | 
desiring to remain in Athens, Sulla presented him- 
with all the presents he had received during his 

stay in that city. Atticus enjoyed also the friend- 

ship of Caesar and Pompey, Brutus and Cassius, 
Antony and Octavianus. But the most intimate 

of all his friends was Cicero, whose correspondence 

with him, beginning in the year B. © 68 and con- 

tinued down to Cicero’s death, supplies us with 
various particulars respecting the life of Atticus, 
the most important of which are given in the article 

Cicero, Atticusdid not return to Rome till B, c. 

65, when political affairs had become more settled ; 

and the day of his departure was one of general 


| c 1e | assisted with loans of money, and benefited in 
emperor M. Aurelius. (Syneell. vol. i. p. 666, ed. : : Athe 

= Dindorf.)... Eusebius has preserved (Praep. Ev. 
oo xv. 4—9, &.) some extracts from his works, in 
_ which he defends the Platonic philosophy against 
. Aristotle. Porphyry (Vit. Plotin. c. 14) makes 
mention of the vrourýuara of a Platonic Atticus, 


purchased. an estate at Buthrotum in Epeirus, in. 
which place, as well as at Athens and afterwards 
at Rome, he spent the greater part of his time, 
engaged in literary pursuits and commercial under- 
takings. He died in B, ¢, 32, at the age of 77, of 


Rome, B. c 109, three years before Cicero, 


mourning among the Athenians, whom he had _ 


various ways. During his residence at Athens, he’ 


4 ‘pela starvation, when’ e found an he a 
“attacked by an incurable illness. His wife Pilia, 
-to whom he was married on the 12th of February, 


— Caecilia, whom Cicero sometimes calls Attica and |. 
» Attioula. (Ad Att. vi. 5, xii, l, xili. 5, &e.). 
- Through the influence of ‘Antony, Pomponia was. 
married i in the life-time of her father, probablysin- 
B. c. 36, to M. Vipsanius Agrippa, the minister of T 


. married to Q. Cicero, the brother of the orator ; but | 
. the marriage was not a happy one, and the quarrels : 


trouble and vexation to Atticus and M. Cicero... 


l speaking a biography. According to Nepos, the 


statements of his panegyrist, yet Atticus could not 


he spoke and wrote Greek like a native, and wasa 
opinion was entertained of his taste and critical 


_ were. accustomed. to send him their works for revi- | 


the more to be regretted that none of his own writ- 


‘Important was one in a single book, entitled An- 
nalis, which contained an epitome of Roman his- 
tory from the earliest period. to his own time, ar- 


`. the ancient Roman families; and he had such an- 
_ Intimate acquaintance with ‘this subject, that he | 
was requested by many of his contemporaries to 


_. fying with dates the various public offices which 
~ each had held... He any drew up such ta- | 
bles for the Junii, Marcelli, 


_ placed ‘under the statues of distinguished men, in 
which he happily described in four. or five lines 
-their achievements and public offices. In addition 
to these, we have frequent mention of his letters, 
and of a history of Cicero’s consulship, in Greeks 
written: ina plain and inartificial styles (Cie. ad 
a Att. el): : 


two millions of sesterces, and his uncle Caecilins | 
about ten (Nepos; 5,14); and this property he 
| greatly: increased. by his mercantile speculation 


ATTILA. e as a 


D. a member of the equestrian order, he was 
able to invest large sums of money in the various 
| corporations which farmed the public revenues; and . 
B œ 56, when he was fifty-three years of age, | he also derived great profits from advancing his 
bore him only one child, a daughter, Pomponia or | money ` upon interest. In addition to this, he was 
economical in all his habits; his monthly expendi- 
‘ture was small, and his slaves brought him in 
‘a considerable sum of money. He had a large 
number carefully educated in his own house, whom ~ 
he employed. in transcribing books. He was thus 
enabled to procure a library for himself at a compa- 
ratively small cost, and to supply the public with 
books at a profit... Atticus, in fact, neglected no 
| means of making money. We read, for instance, | 
of his purchasing a set of gladiators, in order to let. 
them ont to magistrates and others who wished to 
exhibit games. (Cic. ad Alt. iv, 4, b.) | 
(Hillemann, Diatribe in T. Pomponium Atticum, : 
Traj. ad Rhen. 1838; Drumann’s Rom, vol, v.) > 
A'TTICUS, C. QUIYNCTIUS, consul suifectus 
from the first oi November, a. D. 69, declared in . 
favour of Vespasian at Rome, and with the other — 
partisans of Vespasian seized the Capitol. Here. 
they were attacked by the soldiers of Vitellius ;. 
the Capitol was burnt down, and Atticus, with — 
most of the other leaders of his party, taken 
prisoner. Atticus was not put to death by Vitel 
lius; and probably in order to obtain the pardon 
of the emperor, he admitted that he had set fire to’ 
the Capitol, as Vitellius was anxious that his party 
should not bear the odium of this deed, (Tac. — 
‘Hist. iii. 73—75 ; Dion Cass. lxv. 17.) | 
A’TTICUS, M. VESTINUS, was consul in 
the year (4. D. 65) in which the conspiracy of 
Piso was formed against Nero. Atticus was a 
man. of firm character, and possessed great natural 
talents; Piso was afraid lest he might restore. 
‘liberty or proclaim some one emperor. Although 


Augustus ; and the issue of this marriage, Vipsania- 
Agrippina, was married to Tiberius, afterwards 
emperor, by whom she became the mother of 
Drusus. The sister of Atticus, Pomponia, was 


of Pomponia and her. husband gave considerable 


The life of Atticus by Cornelius Nepos, of which 
the greater part was composed while Atticus was 
still alive (Nepos, 19), is to be regarded rather as 
a panegyric upon an intimate friend (Nepos, 13, 
&c.; comp. Cic. ad Att. xvi. 5, 14), than strictly 


personal character of Atticus was faultless ; and 
though we cannot trust implicitly to the partial 


have gained and preserved the affection of so many 
of his contemporaries without possessing amiable 
qualities of no ordinary kind. 

In philosophy Atticus belonged to the Epicurean 
sect, and had studied it under Phaedrus, Zenon, 
and Patron, in Athens, and Saufeius, in Rome. 
His studies, however, were by no means confined 
to philosophy. He was thoroughly acquainted with 
the whole circle of Greek and Roman literature ; 


thorough. master of his own language. So high an 


acumen, that many of his friends, especially Cicero, detection of the conspiracy. Atticus had been 
sion and correction, and were most anxious to se- 


cure his approbation and favour. It is therefore 
had still further increased the emperor’s hatred by 


‘marrying Statilia Messallina, although he knew 
that Nero was among her lovers, (Tac. Ann, xy. r 
48, 52, 68, 69.) = 
| _A'TTICUS, VIPSA/N IUS, a disciple of Apol | 
Todorus of Pergamus. (Benec. Controv. ii, 13. p. 
| 184.) . As he is mentioned only i in.this passage of 
‘Seneca, his name has given rise to considerable 
dispute. Spalding (ad Quintil. iii. 1. § 18) conjec-- 
tures that he was the son of M. Vipsanius Agrippa, = 
-who married the daughter of T. Pomponius Atticus, — 
and that he had the surname of .Adtieus in honour 
of his grandfather. Frandsen (M. Vipsanius 


ings have come down to us. Of these the most 


ranged according to years, (Cic. ad Aff. xii, 23, 
Orat. 34; Ascon. in Pison: p. 18, in. Cornel. p. 76, 
ed. Orelli; Nepos, Hannib. 13, Attie: 8.) — This 
work was particularly. valuable for the history of 


draw up genealogical tables of their families, speci- 


to have been the father of Vipsanius Agrippa. But. 
both of these. conjectures are unsupported by any — 
evidence, and are in themselves improbable, We - 
are more inclined to adopt Weichert’s opinion 
(Caes, Augusti, Ge. Reliquae, p. 83), that, consider- ` 
ing the imperfect. state of Seneca’s text, we ought. 

‘to read Dionysius in this passage instead of Vip- 


Fabii, Aemilii, and 
others ; and he also wrote inscriptions in verse to be 


| De Ap ollodairo Pergameno, &e. p. 16, &e.) 


. Atticus was very walh "His father left him | Sana Ethele),* king of the Huns, remarkable a o 


: Luden (; 7 utsch, Gesch.i ip. 568) conjectures that © ; 
è were all German titei of Koroa given te ua eee 


innocent he was put to death by Nero on the — 
very intimate with the emperor, but had incurred 


his hatred, as he had taken no pains to disguise 
| the contempt in which he held the emperor. Heo. 


Agrippa, p. 228), on the other hand, supposes him ae 


sanius. [Arricus, Dionysivs,] (Comp. Piderit, re) 


a A TTL ACArriAas or’ "ArriAas, Givin: Fizel, ne 


~ one of them who was not only a barbarian, but a 


l was the son of Mundzuk, descended from the an- 
cient. kings of the Huns, and with his brother 


o ©: to Jornandes, by his hand, in a: D.. 445), at- 


ae ‘short time before the siege in.451 (see Herbert, 


~~ ance with the Vandals and Franks, whose domi- | 


=ou burg, which is said to have derived its name from | 


| Attila, p. 175), and marched upon Orleans. From 


defeated in the-last great battle ever fought by the — 
‘Romans, and in which there fell 252,000 (Jornan- — 
des, Reb. Get. 42) or 300,000 men. (Idatius and 
Isidore.) He retired by way of Troyes, Cologne, 
and Thuringia, to one of his cities on the Danube, 
and having there recruited his forces, crossed the 
Alps in a. D. 451, laid siege to Aquileia, then the 
second city in Italy, and at length took and ut- 
terly destroyed it. After ravaging the whole of 
Lombardy, he was then preparing to march upon’ 
Rome, when he was suddenly diverted from his 
purpose, partly perhaps by the diseases which had 
begun to waste his army, partly by the fear in- 
stilled into his mind that he, like Alaric, could not | 
survive an attack upon the city, but ostensibly and 
chiefly by his celebrated interview with Pope Leo 
the Great and the senator Avienus at Peschiera or 
Governolo on the banks of the Mincius. (Jornandes, 
Reb. Get. 42.) The story of the apparition of St. 
Peter and St. Paul rests on the authority of an 
ancient MS. record of it in the Roman church, and 
on Paulus Diaconus, who wrote in the eighth cen- 
tury, and who mentions only St. Peter. (Baronius, 
Ann. Feel, A. De A52.) 6 | A 
He accordingly. returned to his palace beyond 
the Danube, and (if we except the doubtful story 
in Jornandes, de Reb, Get. 43, of his invasion of the 
Alani and repulse by Thorismund) there remained 
till on the night of his marriage with a beau- 
tiful girl, variously named Hilda, Idico, Mycolth, 
the last of his innumerable wives, possibly by her 
hand (Marcellin. Chronicon), but probably by the 
bursting of a blood-vessel, he suddenly expired, 
and was buried according to the ancient and savage — 


ag being the most formidable of the invaders of the 
Roman. empire, and (except Radagaisus) the only 


~ savage and a heathen, and as the only conqueror 
` Of ancient or modern times who has united under 
his rule the German and ‘Sclavonic nations, He 


Bleda, in German Blodel (who died, according. 


tained in a.D. 434 to the sovereignty of all the 
northern tribes between the frontier of Gaul and 
the frontier of China (see Desguignes, Hist. des 
„Huns, vol. ii. pp. 295-301), and to the command 
of an army of at least 500,000 barbarians. (Jor- 
` nandes, Reb. Get. cc. 35, 87, 49.) In this position, 
_ partly from the real terror which it inspired, partly 
from his own endeavours to invest himself in the 
` eyes of Christendom with the dreadful character of 
the predicted Antichrist (see Herbert, Attila, p- 
360), and in the eyes of his own countrymen with 
the invincible attributes attendant on the possessor 
of the miraculous sword of the Scythian god of war 
(Jornandes, Reb, Get. 35), he gradually concentrated 
upon himself the awe and fear of the whole an- | 
cient world, which ultimately expressed itself by 
affixing to his name the well-known epithet of 
“the Scourge of God.” The word seems to have 
~ been used generally at the time to denote the bar- 
_ harian invaders, but it is not applied directly to 
_. Attila in any author prior to the Hungarian Chro- 
o nicles, which first relate the story of his receiving 
© the name from a hermit in Gaul. The earliest 
contemporary approaches to it are in a passage in- 


 Isidore’s Chronicle, speaking of the Huns as“‘virga | customs of his nation. (a. D. 454.) The instan- 


taneous fall of his empire is well symbolized in the — 
story that, on that same night, the emperor 
Marcian at Constantinople dreamed that he saw 
the bow of Attila broken asunder. (Jornandes, 
Reb. Get. 49.) i Co : 
_ In person Attila was, like the Mongolian race in 
general, a short thickset man, of stately gait, with 
the Adriatic and the negotiations with Theo- | a large head, dark complexion, flat nose, thin beard, 
dosius I., which followed upon it, and. which | and bald with the exception of a few white hairs, 
= Wwere rendered remarkable by the resistance of | his eyes small, but of great brilliancy and quick- 
“Azimus (Priscus, cc. 35, 36), by the embassy | ness. (Jornandes, Reb. Get. 1]; Priscus, 55.) He 
from Constantinople to the royal village beyond | is distinguished from the general character of sa- 
the Danube, and the discovery of the treacherous | vage conquerors only by the gigantic nature of his 
design of the emperor against his life. (Ib, 37-72.) | designs, and the critical era at which he appeared, 
They were ended by a treaty which ceded to Attila | —unless we add also the magnanimity which he 
a large territory south of the Danube, an annual | shewed to the innocent ambassador of Theodosius IT, 
_ tribute, and the claims which he made for the sur- | on discovering the emperor’s plot against his life, 
render of the deserters from his army. (Ib. 34-37.) | and the awe. with which he was inspired by the 

_ The invasion of the Western empire (a. p.450— | majesty of Pope Leo and of Rome, Among the 
453) was grounded on various pretexts, of which | few personal traits recorded of him may be men- 
the chief were the refusal of the Eastern emperor, | tioned the humorous order to invert the picture 
Marcian, the successor of Theodosius II., to pay 4 at Milan which represented the subjugation of the- 
the above-mentioned tribute (Priscus, 39, 72), and | Scythians to the Caesars (Suidas, s.v. Képuxos); the 
the rejection by the Western emperor Valentinian | command to burn the poem of Marullus at Padua, 
+ IIL of his proposals of marriage to his sister Ho- | who had referred his origin to the gods of Greece — 
< noria. (Jornandes, Regn. Suce. 97, Reb. Get, 42.) | and Rome (Hungarian Chronicles, as quoted by 

; Its particular direction was determined by his alli- f Herbert, Attila, p. 500); the readiness with which 
he saw.in the flight of the storks from Aquileia a` 


Dei,” and in an inscription at Aquileia, written a 


Attila, p- 486), in which they are described as 
_ “imminentia peccatorum flagella.” 


? 


His career. divides itself into two parts. The 
first. (A. p. 445—450) consists of the ravage of 
the : Eastern: empire -between the Euxine. and 


favourable omen for the approaching end of the 
siege (Jornandes, Reb. Get, 42; Procop, Bell. Vand. 
4/4); the stern simplicity of his diet, and the im- 
moveable gravity which he alone maintained amidst _ 
-the uproar of his wild court, unbending only to 
oy re : -caress and pinch the cheek of his favourite. boy, 
hence he was driven, by the arrival of Aëtius, to | Imac (Priscus, 49—70); the preparation of the 
the plains of Chalons on the Marne, where he was | funeral pile on which to burn himself, had the 


< nion in Spain and Gaul was threatened by Aëtius’ 
and Theodoric. With an immense army composed 


his having made it a place of thoroughfare (Klemm, 


2 KTS. See aE 
ly -p 105. ): Two sities myéhieal personages of this 
‘name occur in Quint. Sniym. 1 iii. 300, and Hom. Ji. 
‘xvi 317, & [LSI ey 
ATYS, ATTYS, ATTES, ATTIS, or ATTIN 
(Arus, FATTI TATTIS | “Artis or: “Arrw), lA 
son of Nana, and a beautiful shepherd of the Phry- 
gian town, Celaenae. (Theocr. xx. 40; Philostr. 
Epist, 89; Tertul. de Nat.1,) His story is related 
in different ways. According to Ovid (Fest, iv. 
221), Cybele loved the beautiful shepherd, and 
made him her own priest on condition that he 
should preserve his chastity inviolate. Atys- broke 
the covenant with a nymph, the daughter of the- 
‘river-god Sangarins, and: was thrown by the god- 
dess into a state of madness, i in which he unmanned. | 
himself. When in consequence he wanted to put 
an end to his life, Cybele changed him into a fir- 
tree, which henceforth became sacred to her, and, 
she commanded that, in future, her priests should 
be eunuchs, (Compare Arnob. adv. es v. 4, and 
Agpisris.) Another story relates, that Atys, the. 
priest of Cybele, fled into a forest to escape the 
voluptuous embraces of a Phrygian king, but that 
he was overtaken, and in the ensuing struggle un- 
| manned his pursuer. The dying king avenged 
himself by inflicting the same calamity upon Atys. — 
Atys was found by the priests of Cybele undera = 
fir-tree, at the moment he was expiring, They o ~ 
carried him into the temple of the goddess, and en- 
deavoured to restore him to life, but in vain, Cy- 
bele ordained that the death of Atys should be 
bewailed every year in solemn lamentations, and 
that henceforth her priests should be eunuchs. — 
(TdéAAo, Galli, Serv. ad Aen. ix. 1163 comp. Loe 0 2 00 
beck, ad Phrynich. p. 273.) A third account says, 
that Cybele, when ops by her father, the Phry- — 
gian king Maeon, was fed by panthers and brought 
up by shepherdesses, and that she afterwards se-  _ 
cretly married Atys, who was subsequently caled 
Papas. At this moment, Cybele was recognised = 
| and kindly received by her parents; but when her — 
connexion with Atys became known to them, 
Maeon ordered Attis, and the shepherdesses among 
whom she had lived, to be put to death. Cybele, 
maddened with grief at this act of her father, tra- 
versed the country amid loud lamentations and the 
sound of cymbals. . Phrygia was now- visited by 
an epidemic and scarcity. - The oracle commanded o 0 0i 
that Attis should be buried, and divine. honours 
paid to Cybele; but as the hody of the youth was 
| already in a state of decomposition, the funeral ho- 
ATTYLIUS. [Arinivs.] | _ | nours were paid to an image of him, which was’ 
A'TTIUS, . [Accrus and Arius.] | made as a substitute. (Diod. iii. 58, &.) Accord- 
A’TTIUS or ATTUS NA'VIUS. [Navius.] ing to a fourth story related by Pansanias (vii. 17. 
A/TTIUS TULLIUS. [Turnus] -| § 5), Atys was a son of the Phrygian king Calaus, 
_ATTUS CLAUSUS.. [Ckaosus and Crau- and by nature incapable of propagating his race. 
pla Gens J | : When he had grown up, he went to Lydia, where- 
ATTUS, a Sabine praenomen. v J. Max, he introduced the worship of Cybele, The grateful 
Epit. de Nomin.) í : goddess conceived such an attachment for him, that 
ATY'ANAS CArudvas), ‘the. son. of Hippe Zeus in his anger at it, sent a wild boar into Lydia, 
‘erates, a native. of Adramyttium, conquered in | which killed many of the inhabitants, and among 
_ boxing in the Olympic games, B. c. 72. He was them Atys also. Atys was believed to be buried 
afterwards killed by ‘pirates... (Phlegon. Trall ap, | in Pessinus under mount Agdistis, (Pans. i. 4. $5.) 
coco Phot, Cod. 97, p. 83, b.s 40, ed; Bekk, ; Pe Cic, pro: He was worshipped in the temples of Cybele in © 0 07 
r: Place. 0. 13.)- _-| common with this goddess. (vii. 20. § 2; AcpIsTis; 
AY MNIUS, C diedyciuas or Aru E son | Hesych. s.0."Arrys.) In works of art he is re 
Lee of Zeus and Cassiopeia, a beautiful hoy, who was | presented as a shepherd with flute and staff, His 
“. o beloved by Sarpedon. (Apollod. iii. 1.§2.). Others} worship. appears. to have ‘been introduced _ intog 
call him a son of Phoenix. (Schol. ad Apollon, ii. Greece. at a’ comparatively late period. It isani 
178.) He seems to have been worshipped at Gor- | ingenious opinion of Böttiger (Amalthea, i i. p: 353, 
2 tni in t Crete = with ihe , — ea &e: that e aiins of ae Tepresente ti the he ee 


| Jiman forced his’ camp. at Chalons (J a 
Rebe Get. 40); the saying, that no fortress could 
_ exist in the empire, if he wished to raze it; and. 

_ the speech at Chalons, recorded by Jornandes (Reb. 1 
` Get, 39), which contains pe too characteristic: t, 
have been forged, | 
The only permanent monuments of his career, be: 
sides its destructiveness, are to be found in the great. 

- mound which he raised for the defence of his amy 

during the siege of Aquileia, and which still re- 

` mains at Udine (Herbert, 4 tila, p: 489); and in- 
directly in the foundation of Venice by the Italian 
nobles who fled from his ravages in A.D. 451. The 
partial descent of the Hungarians from the rem- 
nant of his army, though maintained strenuously 
by Hungarian historians, has been generally doubt- 
ed by later writers, as resting on insufficient evi- 
dence. . 

The chief historical anthority for his life 3 is Pris- 
cus, either as preserved in Hacerpt. de Legat, 33-76. 
(in the Byzantine historians), or retailed. to us 
through Jornandes. (Reb. Get. 32-50.) But he has 
also become the centre of three distinct cycles of 
tradition, which, though now inseparably blended. 
with. fable, furnish glimpses of historical truth. 
1. The Hungarian Legends, which are to be found 
in the life of him by Dalmatinus and Nicolaus 
Olahus, the Enneads of Sabellicus and the Decads 

- of Bonfinins,—none of which are earlier, in their 

present form, than the twelfth century. 

be Ek 2. The Ecclesiastical Legends, which relate to 

Coool his invasion of Gaul, and which are to be found in 

the lives of St. Anianus, St. Servatius, St. Geno- 

-vefa, St. Lupus, and St. Ursula, in the Acta Sanc- 

Ce torum, : 

E 3. The German Legends, which depart more 
entirely from history, and are to be found in the 
Nibelungen Lied, in a Latin poem on Attila, pub- 
lished by Fischer, and, as Mr. Herbert supposes 
(p. 536), in the romances about Arthur. See also 

_ W. Grimm’s LHeldensagen. 

In modem works, a short account is given in 
Gibbon (ce. 34, 35), Rotteck (in Ersch and Gruber’s 

| Eneyelopiidie),. and a most elaborate one in the 
notes to Mr. Herbert's poem of Attila, 1838, and 
in Klemm’s Attila, 1827. Comp. J. v. Müller, At- 

tila der Held des fünften Jarh. 1806. [A. P. S.] 
_ ATTILIA/NUS, a sculptor, a native of Aphro- 
disias. One of his productions, a statue of a 
muse, is in the museum at Florence. (Winckel 

- mann, vol. vi. pt. 2. p. 341, note.) [C. P. M.J 


oc of Paeonia, was the son of Agis. 
_ temporary of Alexander the Great, and was the 


art ae ~ AVENTINENSIS.. 


fold. Ja of natures. the. male and female, con- 


centrated in one... 


2, A son of Manes, king of the Maeonians, from. 
| consul R. c. 303. 


7 ‘whose son Lydus, his son and successor, the Maeo- 


-nians were afterwards called Lydians. (Herod. i.7, |- 


vii, 74.) Herodotus (i. 94; comp. Dionys. Hal. 


Pa RAL 26, 28; Tacit. Annal. iv. 55) mentions: 


: Tyrrhenus as another son of Atys; and in another 
passage (iv. 45), he speaks of Cotys: as the son of 


eee Manes, instead of Atys. 


3. A Latin chief, the son of Alba, and father of 

, Capys, from whom the Latin gens Atia derived its 

origin, and from whom, ‘Augustus was believed to 

_ be descended on his mother’s side, (Virg. Aen. v. 
568; Liv. i. 3; Suet. Aug. 4.) 

4. A son of Croesus. fAvrastus.] [L.5.] 

AU'DATA (AdSara), an Illyrian, the first wife 

of Philip of Macedon, by whom he had a daughter, 

Cynna. (Athen. xiii. p. 557, c) 
~ AUDE'NTIUS, a Spanish bishop, of whom 
Gennadius (de Viris Illustribus, c. 14) records, that 


he wrote against the Manichaeans, the Sabellians, 


the Arians, and, with especial energy, against the 
Photinians. | The work was entitled de “Fide ad- 
_ versus Haereticos. Its object was to shew that the 
_ second person in the Trinity is co-eternal with the 
Father, Audentius is styled by Trithemius (de 
~ Script. Keel. cu.) “vir in divinis scripturis exerci- 
tatum habens ingenium.” Cave. supposes him to 
have flourished about a. D, 260. (J. M. M.] 
_AUDO/LEON (AddoAcwv or AvSwAéwr), a king 


father of Ariston, who distinguished himself at the 


o pattle of Guagamela, and of a daughter who married 
< o Pyrrhus, king of Epeirus. In a war with the 
ata ‘Autoriatae he was reduced to great straits, but was 

as succoured by Cassander. ee xx, 19.) fc. P, M. MJ 


TTT COIN OF AUDOLEON. 
7 AVENTINEN SIS, the name of a plebeian fa- 
mily of the Genucia gens. The name was derived 
from the hill Aventinus, which was the quarter of 


Rome peculiar to the plebeians. 
< descended from the tribune Cn. Genucius, who was 
-murdered in B. c, 473. 

I. L. Genucrus M. F. CN. N. AvENTINENSIS, 
consul B. c. 365, and again in 362, was killed in 
"battle against the Hernicans i in the ‘latter of these 
years, and his army routed. His defeat and death 

„caused the patricians great joy, as he was. the 
"first consul who had marched against the enemy 
with plebeian auspices. (Liv. vii. 1, 4, 6; Diod. 
xv, 90, xvi, 4; Eutrop. iiL 45 Ores. § iii. 45 hyd 
ah de. Mag. i i. 46. ) ; 


2, Ox. Genucius M. F. M. xN. aaa | 
e eat. B.c. 363, in which year the senate was | 
_--ehiefly occupied in endeavouring to ama the 
a anger of the gods. 
woe 8. L. Ganuerus (AVENTINENSIS), tribune of the 
= plebs, B.o. 342, probably belonged to this family. 
ool Ha brought forward "a law. for the abolition of: 
oe eee and was M prohably: the we of many of the 


(Liv. vii. 3; Diod. xvi. 2.) — 


He was a con- | 


| the lost treatise de Consolatione, 


The family was 


‘Scholar, (De Fin. v. 19.) 


AUFIDIUS. 


other reforms in ‘the same year mentioned by Livy. | 
| (vii. 42.) 


4 L. Ginudws (L. r. M. N.) ÅVENTINENSIS, 
(Liv. x. 1; Diod. xx. 102.) 

AVENTI'NUS, a son of Hercules and the 
priestess Rhea. (Virg. Aen. vii. 656.) Servius on 


this passage speaks of an Aventinus, a king of the 
‘Aborigines, who was killed and buried on the hill 
afterwards called the Aventine.. 


is 
AVENTI/NUS, one of the mythical kings of 


Alba, who was buried on the hill which was after- 
wards called by his name. 
reigned thirty-seven years, and to have been suc- 
ceeded by Procas, the father of Amulius. (Liv. i. 
3; Dionys. i 71; Ov. Fast. iv. 51.) | 


He is said to have 


"AVERNUS, properly speaking, the name of a 


lake in Campania, which the Latin. poets describe 
as the entrance to the lower world, or as the lower 
world itself. Here we have only to mention, that 
Avernus was also regarded as a divine being; for 


Servius (ad Virg. Georg. ii. 161) speaks of a statue 


of Avernus, which perspired during the storm after 
the union of the Avernian and Lucrinian lakes, and 
to which expiatory sacrifices were offered. [L. S.] 


AVERRUNCUS. [APOTROPAEL] 
AUFI‘DIA GENS, plebeian, was not known 
till the later times of the republic. The first mem- 


ber of it, who obtained the consulship, was Cn, 


Aufidius Orestes, in B. c. 71. Its cognomens are 
Lurco and Orzsres: for those who occur with- 
out a family-name, see AUFIDIUS, aes 
AUFIDIENUS RUFUS. (Rurvs.], ye 
CN. AUFIDIUS, tribune of the plebs, Bc. | 
170, accused C. Lucretius Gallus on account of his 
oppression of the Chalcidians. (Liv. xliii. 10.) _ 
CN, AUFIDIUS, a learned historian and per- 
haps a jurist, is celebrated in some of the extant 
works of Cicero for the equanimity with which he — 
bore blindness; and we find from St. Jerome (iz 
Epitaph. Nepotiani, Opp. vol. iv. P, ii. p. 268, ed. 
Benedict.), that his patience was also recounted in 
His corporeal 
blindness did not quench his intellectual vision. 


| Bereaved of sight and advanced in age, he still at- 


tended his duties, and spoke in the senate, and 
found. means to write a Grecian history. Cicero 
states (Tuse. Disp. v. 38), that he also gave advice 


| to his friends (nec amicis deliberantibus deerat} ; 


and, on account of this expression, he has been 
ranked by some legal biographers among the Roman 
jurists. In his old age, he adopted Cn. Aurelius 
Orestes, who consequently took the name of Aufi- 
dius in place of Aurelius, This o has been 


quoted (Cic. pro Dom. 13) to shew that the power 


of adopting does not legally depend on the power 
of begetting children. Aufidius was quaestor B. C. 
119, tribunus plebis, B. c. 114, and finally praetor 
B.C. 108, about two years before the birth of Cicero, 
who, as a boy, was acquainted with the old blind — 
| [J.-T.G.] 

SEX. AUFIDIUS, was Taniy recommended 

by Cicero to Cornificius, proconsul of. Africa, i in B. Ce 


|43. (Ad Fam, xii, 26, 27.) 


T AUFYDIUS, a jurist; the brother of M. 
Virgilius, who accused Sulla R. c. 86. It was pro- 


bably the jurist who was quaestor B.c. 84, and _ 
|-who was afterwards praetor of Asia. (Cic. proFluc. > 


19.) He may also have been the Aufdiue once 


| talked of as one of Cicero’s competitors for the con- — 
sulship, B.C. 63. (Cic. ad Alt. i. 1.) In pleading 
pirate causes, he. Bo the manner of T, J ue 


ae pollon. i. 


C AUGEAS. 


_-ventias and his discipt, P. Orbius, both of a 

were sound lawyers and shrewd but unimpassioned | 
Cicero, in whose lifetime he died ata 
very advanced age, mentions him rather slightingly 
as a good and harmless man, but: no great orator. 


speakers, 


(Brutus, 48.) [J. T. G.T: 


T. AUFIDIUS, a physician, who was a native 


of Sicily and a pupil of Asclepiades of Bithynia, 
and who therefore lived in the first century B. c. 
- (Steph. Byz. s. v. Auppdxiov.) He is probably*the 
same person who is quoted by Caelius Aurelianus 
by the name of Titus only, and who wrote a work 
On the Soul and another On Chronic Diseases, con- 
sisting of at least two books. (dAcut. Morb. ii. 29, 
P. 144; Morb. Chron. i. 5, p. 839.) [W. AG] 
AUFYDIUS BASSUS. [Bassvs.] 


_AUFYDIUS CHIUS, a jurist, who is known 


5 oi from the so-called Vatisnna Fragmenta, first 


published by Mai in 1823 along with fragments of 


Symmachus and other newly-discovered remains of 
antiquity. In Vad. Frag. $77, an opinion of Ati- 
licinus is cited from Aufidius Chius; hence it is 
plain that this Aufidius. could be neither Namusa 
nor Tucca, the disciples of Servius, for they lived 
long before Atilicinus, The Chian may possibly 
be "identified with Titus or Titus Aufidius, who 
was consul under Hadrian, and is mentioned in the 
preamble of a senatusconsultum which is cited in 
Dig. 5. tit. 3. s. 20 [22]. § 6. (Bruns, Quid con- 
: Je rant Vaticana Fragmenta ad melius cognoscendum 


jus Romanum, p. 16, Tubingae, 1842.) (J.T. G.] 


AUFIDIUS NAMUSA. [Namusa.] 
~AUFYVDIUS TUCCA.  [Tucca.] 
AU’GARUS. [AcBarus.] 

AUGE or AUGELA (Ady or Adyeia), a dangh- 
ter of Aleus and Neaera, was a priestess of Athena, 
and having become by Heracles the mother of a 
gon, she concealed him in the temple of the god- 
dess. In consequence of this profanation of the 
sanctuary, the country was visited by a scarcity ; 
and when Aleus was informed by an oracle that 
the temple of Athena was profaned by something 
unholy, he searched and found the child in it, and 
ordered him to be exposed on mount Parthenion, 
where he was suckled by a stag (€Aa@os), whence 
_ the boy derived the name of Telephus.. Auge was 
surrendered to Nauplius, who was to kill her, but 
he gave her to Teuthras, king of the Mysians, 
who made her his wife. (Apollod. ii. 7. § 45: ili. 
9,§ 1.) The same story is related with some 
modifications by Pausanias (viii. 4. § 6, 48. § 5), 
Diodorus (iv. 83), Hy ginus (Fab. 99), and Tzetzes 
(ad Lycoph. 206). 

meeting with her son Telephus, see TELEPHUS. 
-> Her. tomb was shewn in the time of Pausanias 
(viii 4. § 6) at Pergamus in Mysia. Auge was 


represented by Polygnotus in the Lesche of Delphi, 
(x. 28. § 4.) Another mythical personage of this | , 
consular tribune B. 0.. 399, and again in 396, in. 


name, one ot the Horae, occurs in Hyginus. (Fab. 
183.) [G. 8.) 
“AU'GEAS or AUG EI AS (Adyéas or Adyelas), 


a son of Phorbas and Hermione, and king of 
According’ to some accounts | 
he was a son of Eleios or Helios or. “Poseidon. | 
: (Paus. vl § 7p Apollod: i. 5. § 5; Schol, ad 
His mother, too, is not the- 
o> same in all traditions, for some call her Tphiboë or |. 
- Naupidame. (Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 41; Hygin. Fab, 
<. 14) He is mentioned among the. Argonauts, bat 
< heis more celebrated. in ancient story on account. 

of his connexion tht Heracles, one. af whose 


the Epeians in Elis. 


A2 


Respecting her subsequent. 


the family at le 


AUGURINUS. 


kept in them a large number of oxen. Heracles’ 


was to have the tenth part of the oxen as his ree 
ward, but when the- hero had accomplished his ` 

task by leading the rivers Alpheus and Peneus 
through the stables, Augeas refused to keep his 
promise. - 


Heracles, therefore, made war upon — 
him, which terminated in his death and that of his 

sons, with the exception of one, Phyleus, whom 
Heracles placed on the throne of his father. (.Apol- 


dod. ia; i,.7. § 2; Diod. iv. 18, 33 5 Theocrit, 
Idyll. 25.) Another tradition preserved in Pau- 


sanias (v. 3. § 4, 4. § 1) represents Augeas as 


dying a natural death at an advanced age, and as. 

receiving heroic honours from Oxyhus. eas 
AU'GEAS or AU‘GIAS (Adyéas or “Abylas), 

an Athenian poet of the middle comedy. Suidas 


[L S.J 


(s. v.) and Eudocia (p. 69) mention the following 


plays of his: ”Aypoos, Als, Karnpoúpevos, and: 
i Ioppúpa,. 
epic poems, and to have borrowed from Antimachus 
of Teos.: (Fabric. Bibl, Graec, ii, p. 425. {C. P.M] | 


He appears likewise to have written - 


AUGURIUNUS, the name of families in the — 
Genucia and Minucia gentes, The word is evi- 
dently derived from augur, Pr 

I. Genucii Augurini, 
They must originally have been patricians; : as we 


find consuls of this family long before the consulship 


was open to the plebeians. But here a difliculty — 
arises. Livy calls (v. 13, 18) Cn. Genucius, who 
was consular tribune in B.c. 399 and again in 396, > 
a plebeian, and we learn from the Capitoline Fasti 
that his surname was Augurinus, Now if Livy- 

and the Capitoline Fasti are both right, the — 
Genucli Augurini must have gone over to the 
plebeians, as the Minucii Augurini did, It. is 


possible, however, that Augurinus in the Capitoline 


Fasti may be a mistake for Aventinensis, which 


we know was a plebeian family of the same gens. ee 


[AVENTINENSIS.] 


l. T. Genucus L. r. L. N. Auounmos, con- 


sul B. c. 451, abdicated his office and was made a 
member of the first decemvirate. (Liv, iii. 38; 
Dionys. x. 54,56; Zonar, vii. 18.) He was not 
included in the second, In the contests in 445 
respecting the admission of the plebs to the consul- 
ship, which ended in the institution of the consular — 


tribunate, Augurinus recommended. the patricians ee a 
to make some concessions. a 
2. M, Genucius L, P, L N. AUGURINUS, brother eee 
of the preceding (Dionys. xi. 60), consul B. o, 445, 0 
in which year the consular tribunate was instituted, 
and the lex Canuleia carried, establishing con- 


(Dionys. xi. 60.) ` 


nubium between the paties and plebs, (Liv. iv. 


1, &c.; Dionys. xi. 52,58; Diod. xii. 3l; Zonar. - 


vii. 19; Varr. ZL. L. v. 150, ed. Müller.) E 
3. Cx. GENUIS M. nM N. AUGURINUS, 


the latter of which years he was cut off by an am- 


buscade in the war with the Faliscans and Cape- a 


nates, Glave v.13, 18; Diod. xiv. 54, 90.) 
IL.) Minucii Augurini. one 
‘They. ‘were ori 


Ə p 


prise Taupe’ 
oe imposed upon him by Eurystheus, was 
to clear in one day the stables of Augeas, who 


inally patricians, but a a of ee 

st passed over to the Peeni a 

in B. c. 439. [See below, No. 5.]. ee 
1. M. MINUCIUS ÅUVGURINUS, consul B. ©. 497, ma a an 

| in which year the temple of Saturn was dedicated -0 > 

-and the Saturnalia instituted. (Liv. i. 21; Dionysos 

vi. 1) He was consul again in 492, when there. Spsg oTi 

Lleol a pen famine at Ton He took an active, ee 


OURO 


AUGURIN Us. 


part in the defence of Coriolanus, whos was odii 
to trialin this year, but was unable to obtain his 
-acquittal (Liv. ii, 34; Dionys. vii. 20, 27—32, 

88,60, 61.) In the victorious approach of Corio- 


, Janus .to Rome at the head of the Volscian army, 
~. Augurinus was one of. the embassy sent. to in- 
~ tercede with him on behalf of the city. (Dionys. 


92,28.) 


: le | 
P. MINUCIUS AUGURINUS, onl B.C. 492, 


on chief 
a supply of corn from different countries, on account 
of the famine at Rome. (Liv. ii. 84; Dionys. 


vii. l; Oros, ii. 5.) 


c8. L. Minucius P. r. M. Ne ESQUILINUS AU- | 


-GURINUS, consul B. c. 458, carried on the war 


against the Aequians, but through fear shut himself 


upin his camp on the Algidus, and allowed the 
enemy to surround him. He was delivered from 
_his danger by the dictator L, Quinctius Cincin- 
- natus, who compelled him, however, to resign his 
consulship. In the Fasti Capitolini we have one 
of the inversions which are so common in Roman 
. history: in the Fasti, Augurinus is represented as 
consul suffectus in place of one whose name is lost, 
instead. o being himself succeeded by another. 
(Liv. iii, 25—29 ; Dionys. x. 22 ; Dion Cass. Frag. 
xxxiv. 27, p. 140, ed. Reimar; Val. Max. ii. 
7: $7, ve 2.. $2; Flor io l1; Zonar, vii. 173 
Niebuhr, Rem. Hist. ii. n. 604. Je 


4, Q. Minuctus P. r. M. N, ESQUILINUS AT- 


GURINUS, brother of No, 3, consul B. c. 457, had 


_. the conduct of the war against the Sabines, but 
. could not do more than ravage their lands, as they 


shut themselves up in their walled towns. (Liv. 
o dii 30; Dionys. x. 26, 30.) l 
EB, Ü: Minucrvs AUGURINUS, w was appointed 
n, praefect of the corn-market ( praefectus annonae) 


in’s. c. 439, in order to regulate the price of corn 
and, obtain a supply from abroad, as. the people 


were suffering from grievous famine. Sp. Maelius, 


who distinguished himself by his liberal supplies of 


corn to the people, was accused by the patricians 
of aiming at the sovereignty; and Augurinus is 
said to have disclosed his treasonable designs to 
the senate. The ferment occasioned by the 1 assas- 
sination of Maelius was appeased by Augurinus, 
who is said to have gone over to the plebs from 
the patricians, and to have been chosen by the 
tribunes one of their body. It is stated, indeed, 
that he was elected an eleventh tiibune, as the 
number of their body was full; but this seems in- 
credible... That he passed over to the plebs, how- 

ever, is confirmed by the fact, that we find subse- 
quently members of his family tribunes of the 
plebs.  Augurinus also lowered the price of corn 
in three market days, fixing as the maximum an as 
for a modius, | 
sented him with an ox having its horns gilt, and 


SS a statue to his- honour onina the Porta, 


E Trigemina, “for: vih every ody: aba an 
ounce of brass. (Liv. iv. 


xviii, 4, xxxiv. 11; Niebuhr, Rom. Hist. i ii, p. 423, _ 
o . This cineumstanee is commemorated in: the 


$ preceding coin of the Minucia gens. ° 
‘represents the head of Pallas winged: the reverse — 


‘the last year of the Samnite war, 
dy engaged in his consulship in obtaining | 


should give security ( praedes). 


The people, in their gratitude, pre- 


12—16; Plin. A. N.| : | 
| Geschichte der Römischen. _biteratur, Supplement, 


Yah, i. P. 225, and note z 22 


AUGUSTIN Us. 


The obverse | 


a column surmounted by a statue, which is not 


clearly delineated in the annexed cut, with ears of 


corn springing up from its base. ‘The inscription 
is C. MINVCI. © F. AGUNG with Roma at the 
top. (Eckhel, v. p. 254.) 

6. TL Agua ‘Avouninus, Socal B.C. 305, 
was said i in some 
annals to have received a mortal wound in battle, 
(Liv. ix. 44; Diod. xx. 8L} | 

7. M. Minveius (Aucurixus), tribune of the - 
plebs, B. c. 216, introduced the bill for the creation 
of the triumviri mensarii. (Liv. xxiii. 21.) 

8. C. Minucrius AUGURINUS, tribune of the 
plebs, B. c. 187, proposed. the imposition of a fine 
upon L. Scipio Asiaticus, and demanded that Scipio 
As Scipio, how- 
ever, refused to do so, Augurinus ordered him to 
be seized and carried to prison, but was unable to 
carry his command into effect in consequence of 
the intercession of his colleague, Tib. Sempronius 
Gracchus, the father of Tib. and C. Gracchi. 
(Gell, vii. 19.) A different account of this affair 
is giyen in Livy. (xxxviii. 55—60.) 

9, TL Minucrus (Aucurinus) MOLLICULUS, 
was praetor peregrinus B. ©. 180, and died of the 
pestilence which visited Rome in that year (Liv. 
xl. 35, 87.) | 

“AUGURI'NUS, SENTIUS, a poet in the 
time of the younger Pliny, who wrote short poems, 
such as epigrams, idylls, Keo, which he called pot- 
matia, and which were in the style of Catullus 
and Calvus. He was an intimate friend of the 
younger Pliny, whom he praised in his verses ; 
and Pliny in return represented Augurinus as one 
of the first of poets. One of his poems in praise of 
Pliny i is preserved in a letter of the latter. (Plin, 
Ep. iv. 27, ix. 8.) 

AUGUSTI'NUS, AURE'LIUS, ST., the most 
illustrious of the Latin fathers, was born on the 
13th of November, a. D. 854, at Tagaste, an inland 
town in Numidia, identified by D’Anville with the 
modern Tajelt. His father, Patricius, who died 
about seventeen years after the birth of Augustin, 
was originally a heathen, but embraced Christia- 
nity late in life. Though poor, he belonged to the 
curiales of Tagaste. (August. Conf ii. 3.) He 
is deseribed by his son as a benevolent but hot- 
tempered man, comparatively careless of- the 
morals of his offspring, but anxious for his im- 


provement in learning, as the means of future 


success in life. Monnica,* the mother of Augus- 
tin, was a Christian of a singularly devout and 
gentle spirit, who exerted herself to the utmost 
in training up her son in the practice of piety ; 
but his disposition, complexionally ardent and 
headstrong, seemed to bid defiance to her ef- 
forts. He has given, in his Confessions, a vivid 


| picture of his boyish follies and vices,—his love of 


play, his hatred of learning, his disobedience to his- 
parents, and his acts of deceit and theft. It would - 


oe indeed be absurd to infer from this recital that he 


was a prodigy of youthful wickedness, such faults 


| being unhappily too common at that early age. 
n None, however, but a very shallow moralist will 
o | treat these singular disclosures, with ridicule, or 


“* For the orthography of this name, see Bahr, 


: deny that o open a very important chapter in 


tells us that he was exceedingly. delighted, from 
his childhood, with the fabulous stories of the 


reading the Hortensius of Cicero.. 
he embraced the Manichaean heresy,—a wild and 


AUGUSTINUS. 


the history of human nature. When Augustin 
was still very young, he fell into a dangerous dis- 


order, which induced: him to wish for baptism ; 


but on his recovery, the rite was delayed. He 


Latin poets ; but the difficulty of learning Greek 
inspired him with a great disgust for that language. 


-He was sent, during his boyhood, to be educated. 


at the neighbouring town of Madaura, and after- 
wards removed to Carthage in order to prosecute 
the study of rhetoric. Here he fell into vicious 
practices ; and before he was eighteen, his concu- 
bine bore him a son, whom he named Adeodatus. 


-He applied, however, with characteristic ardour, to 


the study of the great masters of rhetoric and phi- 
losophy. In particular, he describes in strong 
terms the beneficial effect produced upon him by 
Soon after this, 


visionary system, repugnant alike to sound reason 
and to Scripture, but not without strong. fascina- 
tions for an ardent and imaginative mind undisci- 
plined in the lessons of practical religion. To this 
pernicious doctrine he adhered for nine years, dur- 
ing which he unhappily seduced others into the 
adoption of the same errors. 

After teaching grammar for some time at his 
native place, he returned to Carthage, having lost 


a friend whose death affected him very deeply. 


At Carthage he became a teacher of rhetoric, and 
in his twenty-seventh. year published his first 
work, entitled, “de apto et pulchro,” which he 
dedicated to Hierius, a Roman. orator, known to 
him only by his high reputation. Of the fate 


of this work the anthor seems to have been. singu- 


larly careless; for when he wrote his Confessions, 
he had lost sight of it altogether, and says he does 
not remember whether it was in two or three 
books. We agree with Lord Jeffery (Encycl. Brit. 


art, Beauty) in lamenting the disappearance of this. 


treatise, which was probably defective enough in 
strict scientific analysis, but could not fail to 


abound in ingenious disquisition and vigorous elo- | 


quence.. 


About this time Augustin began to distrust the | 
baseless creed of the Manichaeans, and the more 
so that he found no satisfaction from the reasonings 


of their most celebrated teacher, Faustus, with 
whom he frequently conversed.. 
he went, against the wishes of his mother, to 
Rome, intending to exercise his profession as a 
teacher of rhetoric there. For this step, he assigns 
as his reason that the students in Rome behaved 


with greater decorum than those of Carthage, 
where the schools were often scenes of gross and 


irrepressible disorder, At Rome he had a danger- 
ous illness, from which however he soon recovered; 
and after teaching rhetoric for a few months, he 


_ left the imperial city, in disgust at the fraudulent 
conduct of some of his students, sand went to 

<, Milan, designing to pursue his profession in that 
 eity. At that time Ambrose was bishop of Milan, 
and his conversation and preaching made a good | 
_ impression upon Augustin. He was not, however, | 

converted to Christianity at once, but ‘fell, for a 

time, into a state of general uncertainty and scep- | 
The great. mystery of all, the. origin | of 
evil, especially perplexed and tormented him. By 
degrees: his. mind acquired. à “healthier fone mid. 


ticism. - 


Christian system. 


same. occasion. 


In the year 383, 


AUGUSTINUS 421. 


| the reading oF sone of the Platonic philosophers | 
| (not in the original Greek, but in a Latin version) 

disposed him still more favourably towards the 
From these he turned, with a- 


delight unfelt before, to the Holy Scriptures, i in the 


“perusal of which his earlier doubts and difficulties — i 


gave way before the self-evidencing light of divine 


truth. He was greatly benefited by the religious 


conversations which he held with Simplician, a 
Christian presbyter, who had formerly ‘instructed 
Ambrose himself in theology. After deep consi- 
deration, and many struggles of feeling (of which 
he has given an interesting record in the eighth 
and ninth books of his Confessions), he resolved on. 
making. a public profession of Christianity, and 
was baptized by Ambrose at Milan on the 25th of 


April, 4. p. 887, His fellow-townsman and inti- 


mate friend, Alypius, and his natural son, Adeo- 


datus, of whose extraordinary genius he speaks > 


with fond enthusiasm, were baptized on the. 


event as the completion of all her desires on earth. 
She did not long survive it; for shortly after his 


conversion, Augustin set out with her to return to. 


Africa, and at Ostia, on the banks of the Tiber, his 
mother died, after an illness of a few. days, in the 
fifty-sixth year of her age. 
the ninth book of his Confessions (cc..8-11) a brief 

but deeply interesting account of this excellent — 
woman. Augustin remained at Rome some time 
after his mother” s death, and composed his treatises — 


de Morilus Evclesiae Catholicae et de Moribus ae: 


Manichaeorum, de Quantitate Animae, and de | 
Libero Arbitrio, The latter, however, was not T 
finished until some years after., f 

In the latter part of the year 388, Ain re- 
turned by way of Carthage to Tagaste. 
small remains of his paterna} property, and gave the 
proceeds to the poor; and passed the next three years 
in seclusion, devoting himgelf to religious exercises, 
At this period of his life he wrote his treatises de ~ 
Genesi contra Manichacos, de Musica, de Magistro, 


(addressed to his son Adeodatus), and de Vera B. 
The reputation of these works and of — 
their author’s personal excellence seems to have. ~ 


Religione. 


been speedily diffused, for in the year 391, Augus- | 
tin, against his own wishes, was ordained. a priest. 


by Valerius, then bishopof Hippo. On this, he spento 
some time in retirement, in order to qualify himself = 


by the special study of the Bible for the work of 
preaching. When he entered on this public duty, 


he discharged it with great aceeptance and success, 
He did not, however, abandon his Jabours as an 
author, but wrote his tractate de Utilitate credendi, 
inscribed to his friend Honoratus, and another en- < 
‘titled de duabus Animabus contra Manichacos. > 


He also published an account. of his disputation `- 
with Fortunatus; a distinguished teacher of the 
Manichaean doctrine. In the year 393, he was 
‘appointed, though still only a presbyter, to deliver — 


This digeourse, which is still extant, was- 


His mother Monnica, who had | 
followed him to Milan, rejoiced over this happy ` 


Her son has given, in 


He sold the 


a discourse upon the creed before the council of 
‘Hippo. 
published at the solicitation of his friends. che ae 
In the year 395, Valerius exerted himself to ob- o 

tain Augustin as his colleague in the episcopal = 0 
charge; and: though Augustin at first urged his = 
unwillingness with. great sincerity, his scruples as 
| were overcome, and he was ordained bishop of 000 
‘Hippo. He performed the duties of his new office 9 * 
wi Feal fidelity, and. yet found time amidst, coo 


492 - AUGUSTINUS. 
i them all f for the composition of many. of his ablest 


and most interesting works. His history, from the 
time of his elevation to the see of Hippo, is so. 


closely implicated with the Donatistic and Pela- 
-` gian controversies, that it would be impracticable 
to pursue its details within our prescribed limits. 
For a full and accurate account of the part which 
-he took in these memorable contentions, the reader 
-is referred, to the life of Augustin contained in the 
eleventh volume of the Benedictine edition of his 
works, and to the thirteenth volume of Tillemont’s 
“ Mémoires pour servir à l'Histoire Ecclésiastique,” 
“a quarto of 1075 pages devoted entirely to the 
-life and writings of this eminent father. Of those 
of his numerous works which we have not already 


- noticed, we mention the three following, as especi- 


ally interesting and important: His Confessions, 


in thirteen books, were written in the year 397. . 


They are addressed to the Almighty, and contain 
an account of Augustin’s life down to the time 

when he was deprived of his mother by death. 
The last three books are occupied with an allego- 
rical explanation of the Mosaic account of the crea- 
tion. His autobiography is written with great 
genius and feeling; and though the interspersed 
addresses to the Deity break the order of the nar- 
rative, and extend over a large portion of the work, 
they are too fine in themselves, and too character- 
istic of the author, to allow us to complain of their 
length and frequency. The celebrated treatise, de 


Civitate Dei, commenced about the year 413, was | 


` not finished before a. D. 426. Its object and struc- 
-. ture cannot be better exhibited than in the author’s 
own words, taken from the 47th chapter of the se- 


a cond book of his Retractationes: “Interea Roma 
: Gothorum irruptione, agentium. sub rege Alarico, | 


Lia atque impetu magnae cladis eversa est : cujus ever- 


. sionem deorum falsorum multorumque: cultores, 


‘quos usitato nomine Paganos vocamus, in Christia- 
nam religionem referre conantes, solito acerbius 
-et amarius Deum verum blasphemare coeperunt. 
Unde ego exardescens zelo domus Dei, adversus 
eonim blasphemias vel errores, libros de Civitate 
Dei scribere institui. Quod opus per aliquot annos 
me tenuit, eo quod alia multa intercurrebant, quae 


differre non oporteret, et me prius ad solvendum | 


occupabant, Hoc autem de Civitate Det grande 
opus tandem viginti duobus libris est terminatum. 
Quorum quinque primi eos refellunt, qui res hu- 
-manas ita prosperari volunt, ut ad hoc multorum 
deorum cultum, quos Pagani colere consuerunt, ne- 


cessarium esse arbitrentur ; et quia prohibetur, mala : 
tination, and free-will, which in modern times 


ista exoriri atque abundare contendunt. Sequentes 
autem quinque adversus eos loquuntur, qui fatentur 
haec mala, nec defuisse unquam, nec defutura mor- 
> talibus; et ea nunc magna, nune parva, locis, tem- 
poribus, personisque, variari : sed deoram multorum 
cultum, quo eis sacrificatur, propter vitam post 
mortem futuram, esse utilem disputant. His ergo 
decem libris. duae istae vanae opiniones Christianae 
religionis adversariae refelluntur. Sed ne quisquam 


<io nos aliena tantum redarguisse, non autem nostra! 
 asseruisse, reprehenderet, id agit-pars altera. operis 

hujus, quae duodecim libris continetur. Quamquam, | 
-done ample justice to his surpassing energy of in- 
tellect, and to the warmth and parity: of his reli- l 
gious feelings. 


-ubi opts est, et in prioribus decem quae nostra sunt 


- asseramus, et in duodecim posterioribus redargua- 

mus adversa: Duodecim ergo librorum sequentium, 
a primi quatuor continent exortum duarum Civitatum, | 
quarum est una. Dei, altera hujus mundi. Secundi 


quatuor: excursum earum sive procursum. Tertii 


- — coe et postremi, debitos fines. 


‘violence and blood. 


-year of his age. 


lta. omnes | 


AUGUSTINUS. 


viginti et duo libri cum sint de ntrague Civitate 
| conscripti, titulum tamen a meliore acceperunt, ut 


de Civitate Dei potius vocarentur.” The learning 
displayed in this remarkable work is extensive ra- 
ther than profound; its contents are too miscella- 


neous and desultory, and ‘its reasonings are often 
‘more ingenious than satisfactory. Yet, after every 


due abatement has been made, it will maintain its 
reputation as one of the most extraordinary pro- | 
ductions of human intellect and industry. The | 
Retractationes of Augustin, written in the year 


| 428, deserve notice as evincing the singular can- 


dour of the author. It consists of a review of all 
his own productions ; and besides explanations and 
qualifications of much that he had written, it not — 
unfrequently presents acknowledgments of down- 
right errors and mistakes. It is one of the noblest 


sacrifices ever laid upon the altar of truth by a 


majestic intellect acting in obedience to the purest 


-consclentiousness. 


The life of Augustin. closed amidst scenes of 
The Vandals under the fero- 
cious Genseric invaded the north of Africa, A. D. 
429, and in the following year laid siege to Hippo. 
Full of grief for the sufferings which he witnessed 
and the dangers he foreboded, the aged bishop 
prayed that God would grant his people a deliver- 
ance from these dreadful ‘calamities, or else supply 
them with the fortitude to endure their woes: for 


himself he besought a speedy liberation from the 


flesh. His prayer was granted; and in the third | 
month of the siege, on the 28th of August, 430, 
Augustin breathed his last, in the seventy-sixth 
The character of this eminent 
man is admitted on all hands to have been marked 
by conspicuous excellence after his profession of 
the Christian faith. The only faults of which he 
can be accused are an occasional excess of severity 
in his controversial writings, and a ready acquies- 
cence in the persecution of the Donatists, His in- 


‘tellect was in a very high degree vigorous, acute, 


and comprehensive; and he possessed to the last a 
fund of ingenuous sensibility, which gives an inde- 
scribable charm to most of his compositions. His 
style is full of life and force, but deficient both in 
purity and in elegance. His learning seems to 
have been principally confined to the Latin authors; 
of Greek he knew but little, and of Hebrew no- 
thing. His theological opinions varied considerably 

even after he became a Christian; and it me 
during the later period of his life that he adopted 
those peculiar tenets with regard to grace, predes- 


have been called Augustinian. His influence in 
his own and in every succeeding age has been im- 
mense.: Even in the Roman Catholic Church his 
authority is professedly held in high esteem; al- 
though his later theological system has in re ality 
been - proscribed by every party in that communion, 
except the learned, philosophic, and devout frater- 


nity of the Jansenists,. The early Reformers drank _ 
deeply into the spirit of his speculative theology; 
and many even of those who recoil most shrink- 


ingly from his doctrine of predestination, have 


“The earliest ‘edition of the collected | works of | 


Augustin is that of the + celebrated Amerbach, which 


appeared in nine volumes folio, at Basle, 1506, and 
was reprinted at r Eaei in 1515. “This edition a 


not, however, contain the Epistolae, the Sermones, | Coquaei et Jo. Lud. Vivis, Paris, 1613, 1636, fol., 
and the Enarrationes in Psalmos, which had been | Lips. 1825, 2 vols. 8vo.  Confessiones: editio 
previously published. by Amerbach. In 1529, | princeps, Mediolani, 1475, 4to.; Lovanii, 1563, 
_ the works of Augustin were again published at | 12mo. and again 1573, 8vo.; Antverp. 1567, 1568; 
Basle, from the press of Frobenius, and under the | 1740, 8vo.; Lugd. Batav. 1675, 12mo, apud Elze- 
editorship of Erasmus, in ten volumes folio. This | vir.; Paris, 1776, 12mo. (an edition highly com- ` 
edition, though by no means faultless, was a con- | mended); Berol. 1823, ed. A. Neander; Lips, 
siderable improvement upon that of Amerbach. It | (Tauchnitz), 1837, ed. C. H. Bruder; Oxon. 
was reprinted at Paris in 1531-32; at Venice, | (Parker), 1840, ed. E. B. Pusey. De Fide et 
with some improvements, in 1552, and again in | Operibus: editio princeps, Coloniae, 4to. 1473: — 
1570; at Lyons in 1561-63, and again in 1571. | ed. Jo. Hennichio, Francof. ad M. et Rintelii, 
Tt was also issued from the press of Frobenius at | 1652, 8vo. De Doctrina Christiana: Helmstad. 
Basle, with various alterations, in 1543, in 1556, | 1629, 8vo. ed, Georgius Calixtus, reprinted at 
in 1569, and in 1570. In 1577 the valuable edi- | Helmstadt in quarto, 1655; Lips. 1769, 8vo. ed. ` 
tion of Augustin prepared by the learned divines | J. C. B. Teegius, cum praef, J. F. Burscheri. De 
of Louvain, was published at Antwerp, by Christo- | Spiritu et Litera : Lips. 1767, 1780, 8yo. ed. J. C~ 
pher Plantin, in ten volumes folio. It far surpasses | B. Teegius; Regimont. 1824, 8yo, cum praef. H. 
In critical exactness all the preceding editions; and | Olshausen. De Conjugits Adulterinis : Jenae, 1698, 
though, on the whole, inferior to that of the Bene- | 4to. cum notis Jurisconsulti celeberrimi (Joannis 
dictines, it is still held in high estimation. No | Schilter) quibus dogma Ecclesiae de matrimonii 
_. fewer than sixteen of the “Theologi Lovanienses” | dissolutione illustratur. E ce cele ene 
were employed in preparing it for publication. It| The principal sources of information respecting _ 
has been very frequently reprinted: at Geneva in | the life of Augustin are his own Confessions, Re-. 
1596; at Cologne in 1616; at Lyons in 1664; at | tractations, and Epistles, and his biography written 
Paris in 1586, in 1603, in 1609, in 1614, in 1626, | by his pupil Possidius, bishop of Calama.: Among | 
the best modern works on this subject are those of — 


-in 1635, and in 1652. The Benedictine edition ) 
of the works of Augustin, in eleven volumes folio, | Tillemont and the Benedictine editors already men- 
tioned; Laurentii Berti “ De rebus gestis Sancti 


was published at Paris in 1679—1700. It was . i 
severely handled by Father Simon; but its supe- | Augustini,” &c. Venice, 1746, 4to.; Schröckh, 
“ Kirchengeschichte,? vol. xv.; Neander, “ Ges- 


riority to all the former editions of Augustin is 
generally acknowledged. The first volume con- | chichte der Christlichen Religion und Kirche,” vol. 
tains, besides the Retractations and the Confes- | ii.; Buhr, “Geschichte der Römischen Literatur,” 
Supplement, vol. ii. For the editions of the works 


- sions, the greater part of the works written by | 

- Augustin before his elevation to the episcopal dig- | of Augustin, see Cas. Oudin. “Commentarins de _ 

‘nity. The second comprises his letters. The third | Scriptoribus Ecclesiae Antiquis,” vol. i. pp. 931—~— 
993, and C. T. G. Schénemann’s “ Bibliotheca — 


and fourth include his exegetical writings, the 
fourth being entirely filled up with his Commen- | Histor.-Literaria Patrum Latinorum,” vol. ii. pp, 
33—363. On the Pelagian controversy, see (be- 


ary on the Psalms. The fifth volume contains 
_ the sermons of Augustin. The sixth embraces his | sides Tillemont) G. J. Vossii “ Historia de Contro- = 
versiis quas Pelagius ejusque reliquiae moverunt,” 


Opera Moralia. The seventh consists of the trea- 
tise de Civitate Det. The eighth comprehends his | Opp. vol. vi.; C. W. F. Waleh’s “Ketzerhistorie,” 
vol. iv. und v.; G. F. Wiggers’ “Versuch einer 


principal works against the Manichaeans, and those | ein : 
against the Arians. The ninth comprises his con- | pragmat. Darstellung des Augustinismus und Pela- 
gianismus,” Berlin, 1821. . [J. M. M.] 


- troversial writings against the Donatists. The | ae ee Oe 
tenth consists of his treatises on the Pelagian con-| AUGU’STULUS, RO’MULUS, the last Ro- 
man emperor of the West, was the son of Orestes, | 


troversy, Each of these volumes contains an ap- | m ) : | 
pendix consisting of works falsely attributed to | who seized the government. of the empire after. 
Augustin, &c. . The eleventh volume is occupied | having driven out the emperor Julius. Nepos. 
with. the life of Augustin, for the preparation of | Orestes, probably of Gothic origin, married a `` 
which Tillemont lent the sheets of his unpublished | daughter of the comes Romulus at Petovio or Pe- 
volume. upon this father. This valuable edition | tavio, in the south-western part of Pannonia; their 
‘was reprinted at Paris, in eleven thick imperial | son was called Romulus Augustus, but the Greeks 
altered Romulus into MwudAdos, and the Romans, 


| 

ery. octavo volumes, 1836—39. The edition of Le | the | 
Loooto Clere (who calls himself Joannes. Phereponus) | despising the youth of the emperor, .ehanged Au~ 
gustus into Augustulus. Orestes, who. declined 


appeared. (professedly at Antwerp, but in reality) 
at Amsterdam, in 1700—1703. It is a republica- | assuming the purple, had his youthful son pro- 
„tion of the Benedictine edition, with notes by Le | 
Clerc, and some other supplementary matter; be- 
sides an additional volume containing the poem of 
_ Prosper de Ingratis, the Commentary of. Pelagius 
on the Epistles of Paul, and some modem produc- 
tions referring to the life and writings of Augustin, 
_. OF the numerous editions of the separate works 
of Augustin the following are all that we have 
space to enumerate :—De Civitate Dei: editio prin- 
< ceps, e monasterio Sublacensi, 1467, fol; Mogun- |. 
- tiae per Petr. Schoeffer, cum commentariis Thomae | 
© Valois et Nic. Triveth, 1473, fol; reprinted at | 
“Basle in 1479 and again in 1515; commentariis | 
oo. Mastratum studio et labore Jo. Lud. Vivis, Basileae, |. 
ho 1522,1555, 1570, fol. ; cum commentariis Leon. | 


claimed emperor in 4. D. 475, but still retained the 

real sovereignty in his own hands. As early as. 
476, the power of Orestes was overthrown by =~ 
Odoacer, who defeated his rival at Pavia and put ~ 
him to death ; Paulus, the brother of Orestes, was- 
slain at Ravenna. Romulus Augustulus was allow- _ 
-ed to live on account of his youth, beauty, and 
innocence, but was exiled by the victor to the villa - 

‘of Lucullus, on the, promontory of Misenum in > 
Campania, which was then a fortified castle. There 
he lived upon `a yearly allowance of six thousand > =< 
pieces of gold: his ultimate fate is unknown, 000e 
<- The series of Roman emperors who had govern- 
the state from the battle of Actium, Be é. 8L =" 
ing a period of five hundred and seven years, 


oe 

closes with the deposition of the son of Orestes ; 
and, strangely enough, the last emperor combined 
the names of the first king and the first emperor of 


a >- Rome, [Orzsres, Onoacer] — (Amm. Mare. 
- Excerpta, pp. 662, 663, ed, Paris, 1681; ‘Cassiod. 


-` Chronicon, ad Zenonem; Jornand. de. Regnorum 


Successione, p. 59, de Reb. Goth. pp. 128, 129, ed.. 
~ Lindenbrog; Procop, de Bell. Goth. is t, i 63 
- Cedrenus, p. 350, ed. Paris; Theophanes, p. 102, 


ed. Paris; Evagrius, ii. 16.) aes he an oe 
> AUGUSTUS, the first emperor of the Roman 
empire, was born on the 28rd of September of the 
year B. ©. 68, in the consulship of M. Tullius 
Cicero and C. Antonius. He was the son of C. 
Octavius by Atia, a daughter of Julia, the sister of 
C. Julius Caesar, who is said to have been de- 
gcended from the ancient Latin hero Atys. His 


~ real name was, like that of his father, C. Octavius, | 
but for the sake of brevity, and in order to avoid 


confusion, we shall call him Augustus, though this 
was only an hereditary surname which was given. 
him afterwards by the senate and the people to 
express their veneration for him, whence the Greek 
writers translate it by Se6aords. Various wonderful 
signs, announcing his future greatness, were subse- 
quently believed to have preceded or accompanied 
his birth. (Suet. dug. 94; Dion Cass. xlv. 1, &c.) 
» Augustus lost his father at the age of four years, 
whereupon his mother married L. Marcius Philip- 
pus, and at the age of twelve (according to Nicolaus 
~ Damascenus, De Vit. dug. 3, three years earlier) 
he delivered the funeral eulogium on his grand- 
— mother, Julia, 


. and. above ‘all his relationship to ©. Julius Caesar, 
drew upon him the attention of the most distin- 
guished Romans of the time, and it seems that J. 
Caesar himself, who had no male issue, watched 
_ over the education of the promising youth with no 
Tess interest than his parents. In his sixteenth 
year (N. Damascenus erroneously says in his 
fifteenth) he received the toga virilis, and in the 
same year was made a member of the college of 
pontiffs, in the place of L. Domitius, who had been 
killed after the battle of Pharsalia. (N. Damase. 
lc. 43 Vell. Pat. ii. 59; Suet. Aug, 94; Dion 
Cass. xlv. 2.) From this time his uncle, C. Julius 
Caesar, devoted as much of his time as his own 
busy life allowed him to the practical education of 
his nephew, and trained him for the duties of the 
public career he was soon to enter upon. Dion 
Cassius relates that at this time Caesar also brought 
about his elevation to the rank of a patrician, but 


= it is a well attested fact that this did not take 


place till three years later. In B. c. 47, when 


Caesar went to Africa to put down the Pompeian 


-party in that country, Augustus wished to accom- 
pany him but was kept back, because his mother 
thought that his delicate constitution would be un- 


able to bear the fatigues connected with such an 
expedition. On his return Caesar distinguished - 
him, nevertheless, with military honours, and in his 
< -triumph allowed Augustus to ride on horseback. 


; ‘behind his triumphal car, In the year following 


After the death of his father his. 
education: was conducted with great care in the | 
house of his grandmother, Julia, and at her death 
he returned to his mother, who, as well as his 
step-father, henceforth watched over his education 
-with the utmost vigilance. His talents and beauty, 


magister equitum to the dictator, his uncle. 


AUGUSTUS. 


| uncle, but was obliged to remain behind on account. 
of illness, but soon joined him with a few com- 


panions. During his whole life-time Augustus, 
with one exception, was unfortunate at sea, and 
this his first attempt nearly cost him his life, for 
the vessel in which. he sailed was wrecked on the- 
coast of Spain. Whether he arrived in Caesar’s 
camp in time to take part. in the battle of 
Munda or not is a disputed point, though the 
former seems to be more probable. (Suet. dug. 
94; Dion Cass. xliii. 41.) Caesar became more 
and more attached to his nephew, for he seems to 
have perceived in him the elements of everything 
that would render him a worthy successor to him- 
self: he constantly kept him about his person, and 
while he was yet in Spain he is said to have made 
his will and to have adopted Augustus as his son, 


though without informing him of it. In the 
autumn of B. €. 45, Caesar returned to Rome with 


his nephew; and soon afterwards, in accordance 


-with the wish of his uncle, the senate raised the 
gens Octavia, to which Augustus belonged, to: the 
rank of a patrician gens. About the same time 


Augustus was betrothed to Servilia, the daughter 
of P. Servilius Isauricus, but the engagement ap- 
pears afterwards to have been broken off. 

_ The extraordinary distinctions and favours which 
had thus been conferred upon Augustus at such an 
early age, must have excited his pride and ambi- 
tion, of which one remarkable example is recorded. — 
In the very year of his return from Spain he was: 
presumptuous enough to ask for the office of 
Cae- 
sar, however, refused to grant it, and gave it to 
M. Lepidus instead, probably because he thought 
his nephew not yet fit for such an office. He 
wished that Augustus should accompany him on 
the expedition which he contemplated against the 
Getae and Parthians; and, in order that the 
young man might acquire a more thorough prac- 
tical training in military affairs, he sent him to 
Apollonia in Illyricum, where some legions were 
stationed, and whither Caesar himself intended to 
follow him. It has often been supposed that Cac- 
sar sent his nephew to Apollonia for the purpose 
of finishing his intellectual education ; but although 
this was not neglected during his stay in that city, 
yet it was not the object for which he was sent 
thither, for Apollonia offered no advantages for the 
purpose, as may be inferred from the fact, that 
Augustus took his instructors—the rhetorician 
Apollodorus of Pergamus and the mathematician 
Theogenes, with him from Rome. ‘When Caesar 
had again to appoint the magistrates in B. C. 44, 
he remembered the desire of his nephew, and con- 
ferred upon him, while he was at Apollonia, the 
office of magister equitum, on which he was to 
enter in the autumn of gc. 43. But. things 
turned out far differently. Augustus had scarcely 
been. at Apollonia six months, when he was sur- 
prised by the news of his uncle’s murder, in 


March, B. c. 44. Short as-his: residence at this 


place had been, it was yet of great influence upon 
his future life: his military exercises seem to have | 


strengthened his naturally delicate constitution, 
and the attentions and flatteries which were paid ~ 
to the nephew of Caesar by the most distinguished — 
. behind his triu -persons connected. with the legions in Illyricum, » 
(8.0.45), when Caesar went to Spain against the sons | 
~: of Pompey, Augustus, who had then completed his 
» geventeenth year, was to ‘have accompanied his | 


stimulated. his ambition and love of dominion, and 


thus explain as well as excuse many of the acts of- 
which he was afterwards guilty. It was at Apol- 


AUGUSTUS. 
_ friendship with Q. Saividienus 
sanius Agrippa, 


Rufus and M. Vip- 


follow Augustus to Italy and avenge his unele’s 
+ death ; but fear and ignorance of the real state of 
affairs at Rome made him hesitate for a while. At 
last he resolved to go to Italy as a private person, 
accompanied only by Agrippa and a few other 
friends. In the beginning of April he landed at 
Lupiae, near Brundusium, and here he heard of 
his adoption into the gens Julia and of his being 
the heir. of Caesar. At Brundusium, whither he 


_ Caesar, which name he henceforth assumed, for his 
legitimate name now was C. Julius Caesar Octa- 
vianus. After having visited his stepfather in the 


neighbourhood of N aples, he arrived at Rome, ap- 


parently about the beginning of May. Here he 

oe ae demanded nothing but the private property which 
oo Caesar had left him, but declared that he was re- 
; solved to avenge the murder of his benefactor. 


The state of parties at Rome was most perplexing ; 


and one cannot but admire the extraordinary tact 

and prudence which Augustus displayed, and the 

skill with which a youth of barely twenty contrived 

to blind the most experienced statesmen in Rome, 

and eventually to carry all his designs into effect. 

dt was not the faction of the conspirators that 

placed difficulties in his way, but one of Caesar’s 

_own. party, M. Antony, who had in his possession 

_ the money and papers of Caesar, and refused to 

_ give them up. Augustus declared before the prae- 

tor, in the usual manner, that he accepted of the 

. Inheritance, and promised to give to the people the 
j portion of his uncle’s property which he had be- 
=~. queathed them in his will, Antony endeavoured 

_ by all means to prevent Augustus from obtaining 

his objects; but the conduct of Augustus gained 

the favour of both the senate and the people. 

[ ANTONIUS, p. 215, b.] Augustus had to con- 

‘tend against Dec. Brutus, who was in possession 


of Cisalpine Gaul, as well as against Antony ; bus. 


to. get rid of one enemy at least, the sword was 


drawn against the latter, the more dangerous of 


ne ee the two.. While Antony was collecting troops for 
F the war against D. Brutus, two of the legions 
oe which came from Macedonia, the legio Martia 
and the fifth, went over to Augustus; and to pre- 

vent the remaining troops following the example, 


Antony hastened with them to the north of Italy. . 


Cicero, who had at first looked upon Augustus 
with contempt, now began to regard him as the 
only man capable of. delivering the republic from 
its troubles; and Augustus in return courted 
Cicero. On the 10th of December, Cicero, in. his 


third Philippic, proposed that Augustus should be 
entrusted with the command of the army against: 


lege Antony, and on the first of January, B. C. 43, he 
ee repeated the same proposal in his fifth Philippic. 
| . The senate now granted ‘more than had been 


army with the title and insignia of a praetor, the 


lonia, also, that Augustus formed. his intimate | Mutina, for 
: | oe command of their armies into his hands. 
_ When the news of Caesar’s murder reached the 
troops in Illyricum, they immediately. offered to 


next proceeded, he was saluted by the soldiers as | 


asked: Augustus obtained the command of the | 


right of voting in the senate with the consulars, 
-cand of holding the consulship ten years before: he } 
- attained the legitimate age. He was accordingly. 
sent by the senate, with the two consuls of the. 
year, C. Vibius Pansa and A. Hirtius, to compel. 

: Antony to raise the siege of Mutina. Augustus dis- 
| tinguished himself by his defence of the camp near 
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which the soldiers saluted him as 
imperator, The fall of the two consuls threw the: 


was humbled and obliged to flee across the Alps. 
Various reports were spread in the meantime of 


disputes between D. Brutus and Augustus, and it 
-was even said that the death of the two consuls 


was the work of the latter. The Roman. aris- 
tocracy, on whose behalf Augustus had acted, now 
determined to prevent him from acquiring all 
further power. They entrusted D. Brutus with 
the command of the consular armies to prosecute - 
the war against Antony, and made- other regula- — 


tions which were intended to prevent Augustus 


gaining any further popularity with the soldiers, He 
remained inactive, and seemed ready to obey the 
commands of the senate. Antony had in the 


meantime become reconciled with the governors in 


Gaul and Spain through the mediation of Lepidus, — 
and was now at the head of a powerful army. — 
In these circumstances Augustus resolved to seek 


& power which might assist him in gaining over An- 


tony, or enable him to oppose him more effectually 
if necessary. This power was the consulship. He 
was very popular with the soldiers, and they were 
by promises of various kinds induced to demand — 
the consulship for him. The senate was terrified, 


and granted the request, though, soon after, the 


arrival of troops from Africa emboldened them | 
again to declare against him. But Augustus had. 
won the favour of these troops: he encamped on | 


the campus Martius, and in the month of August - 


the people elected him consul together with Q. 
Pedius. His adoption into the gens Julia was now 


sanctioned by the curies; the sums due to the peo- __ 


ple, according to the will of Julius Caesar, were ` 
paid, the murderers of the dictator outlawed, and 
Augustus appointed to carry the sentence mto 


effect. He first marched into the north, professedly 


against Antony, but had scarcely entered Etruria, 


when the senate, on the proposal of Q. Pedius, >- 
repealed the sentence of outlawry against Antony 

and Lepidus, who were just descending from the >- 
Alps with an army of 17 legions. D. Brutus took 


to tight, and was afterwards murdered at Aquileia. 
at the command of Antony. . 


down his consulship, and that the empire should. 


be divided among them under the title of triumviri | 


rei publicae constituendae, and that this arrange- 
ment should last for the next five years. Lepidus 


obtained Spain, Antony Gaul, and Augustus Africa, — ee 


Sardinia, and Sicily... Antony and Augustus were | 
to prosecute the war. against the murderers of 


Caesar. The first objects of the triumvirs were to 


destroy their enemies and the republican party ; 
they began their proscriptions even before they | 
arrived at Rome; their enemies were: murdered 
and their property confiscated, and Augustus was 
no less cruel than Antony. Two thousand equites 
and three hundred. senators are said to have been- 


put to death during this proscription: the lands of 
‘whole townships were taken from their owners, . 
and distributed among the veteran soldiers. Num-. 
bers of Roman citizens took to flight, and founda 
refuge with Sex. Pompeius in Sicily. Augustus | 
first directed his arms against the latter, because `. 
Pompeius had it.in his power to cut off all pros > < 
visions from Rome. The army assembled at Rhe 


Antony 


On their arrival at. 
Bononia, Antony and Lepidus were met by Au- 
gustus, who became reconciled with them. Itwas. c 
agreed by the three, that Augustus should lay 
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_ gium ; but an attempt to cross over to Sicily was. 


thwarted by a naval victory which. Pompeius gain- 


ed over Q. Salvidienus Rufus in the very sight of 
- Augustus. Soon after this, Augustus and Antony 


sailed across the Ionian sea to Greece, as Brutus 
~ and Cassius were leaving Asia for the west. 


_ Augustus was obliged to remain at Dyrrhachium- 
on account of illness, but as soon as he had recov- 


ered a little, he hastened to Philippi in the autumn 
‘of B. c. 42. The battle of Philippi was gained by 


the two triumvirs: Brutus and Cassius in despair 


put an end to their lives, and their followers 
- surrendered to the conquerors, with the exception 
_of those who placed their hopes in Sext. Pompeius. 
_ After this successful war, in which the victory 


was mainly owing to Antony, though subsequently | 


Augustus claimed all the merit for himself, the 
triumvirs made a new division of the provinces. 


Lepidus obtained Africa, and Augustus returned 


to Italy to reward his veterans with the lands he 


had promised them. All Italy was in fear and 
trembling, as every one anticipated the repetition 
of the horrors of a proscription. His enemies, 
especially Fulvia, the wife of Antony, and some 


other of the friends of the latter, increased these 
apprehensions by false reports in order to excite 


_.. the people against him; for Augustus was detained | 


for some time at Brundusium by a fresh attack of 


illness.. But he pacified the minds of the people 


g by a letter which he wrote to the senate. — 


These circumstances not only prevented for 
_ the present his undertaking anything fresh against 


_ Sext: Pompeius, but occasioned a new and unex- 
pected war. On his arrival at Rome, Augustus 


found. that. Fulvia had- been spreading these | ed, ar 
-gustus thus obtained time to repair his ships, and 


rumours with the view of drawing away her hus- 


band from the arms of Cleopatra, and that L. 

Antonius, the brother of the triumvir, was used 
by her as. an instrument to gain her objects, Au- 
; gustus did all he could to avoid a rupture, but in 
vain. LL, Antonius assembled an army at Prae- 
neste, with which he threw himself into the. 


fortified town of Perusia, where he was blockaded 


by Augustus with three armies, so that a fearful 


“famine arose in the place. This happened towards 
the end of B.o.. 41. After several attempts to 


break through the blockading armies, L. Antonius 
was obliged to surrender. The citizens of Perusia 


obtained pardon from Augustus, but the senators 
were put to death, and from three to four hundred 


noble Perusines were butchered on the 15th of | 


< March, B.c. 40, at the altar of Caesar. Fulvia 


fled to Greece, and Tiberius Nero, with his wife 


Livia, to Pompeins in Sicily and thence to Antony, 


who blamed the authors of the war, probably for 


no other reason but because it had been unsuccess- 


ful. Antony, however, sailed with his fleet to 


-Brundusium, and preparations for war were made 


‘on both sides, but the news of the death of Fulvia 
In Greece accelerated a peace, which was concluded 
-at Brundusium, between the two triumvirs: A- 
~ new, division of the provinces was again made: 
Augustus obtained all the parts of the empire west. 

of the town of Scodra in Illyricum, and Antony. 

the eastern provinces, while Italy was to belong to | 
» them in common. Antony also formed an engage- 
-ment with the noble-minded Octavia, the sister of. 
- Augustus. and widow of C. Marcellus, in order to. 
confirm the new friendship. "The marriage was- 


. celebrated: at Rome, Sexti Pompeius, who had 


had no share. in these transactions, continued to 


triumvirs for five years longer. 


ther, 
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cut off the provisions of Rome, which was suffering: 
| greatly from scarcity : scenes of violence and out- 
rage at Rome shewed. the exasperation of the peo- 


ple. Augustus could not hope to satisfy the — 
Romans unless their most urgent wants were 


satisfied by sufficient supplies of food, and this 
could not be effected in any other way but bya 
reconciliation with Pompeius.. 
interview with him on the coast of Misenum, in 
B.C, 39, at which Pompeius received the procon- 


Augustus had an 


sulship and the islands of Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Corsica, together with the province of Achaia. 


In return for these concessions he was to provide 


Italy with corn. In order to convince the Romans 


of the sincerity of his intentions, Augustus be- — 
trothed M. Marcellus, the son of Octavia and step- 
son of Antony, who was present on this occasion, 
| to a daughter of Pompeius. . ae ee 
/. Peace seemed now to be restored 
Antony returned to the East, where his generals 


everywhere. 


had been successful, and Augustus too received 


favourable news from his lieutenants in Spain and 
Gaul. Augustus, however, was anxious for an op- 


portunity of a war, by which he might deprive 


Sext. Pompeius of the provinces which had been 


ceded. to him at Misenum. A pretext was soon 


found in the fact, that Pompeius allowed piracy to 
go on in the Mediterranean. Augustus solicited 


the aid of tbe two other triumyirs, but they did 
not support him; and Antony was in reality glad 


to see Augustus engaged in a struggle in which he 


was sure to suffer, The fleet of Augustus suffered 
greatly from storms and the activity of Demochares, 
the admiral of Pompeius; but the latter did not 
follow up the advantages he had gained, and Au- 


send Maecenas to Antony to invite him again to 
take part in the war, Antony hereupon sailed to 


Tarentum, in the beginning of the year 37, with 
800 ships; but, on his arrival there, Augustus had 
changed his mind, and declined the assistance. 
This conduct exasperated. Antony; but his wife, 


Octavia, acted as mediator; the two trimmvirs met 


between Tarentum and Metapontum, and the ur- 


gent necessity of the times compelled them to lay 
aside their mutual mistrust. Augustus promised 
an army to Antony for his Parthian war, while 


Antony sent 120 ships to increase the fleet of Au- 


gustus, and both agreed to prolong their office of 
While Antony 
hastened to Syria, Octavia remained with her bro- 
Soon after this, M. Vipsanius Agrippa. re- 
ceived the command of the fleet of Augustus, and 


in July of the year 36, Sicily was attacked on all 
‘sides; but storms compelled the fleet of Augustus 


to return, and Lepidus. alone succeeded in landing © 


¿at Lilybaeum. Pompeius remained in his usual 
inactivity; in a sea-fight off Mylae he lost thirty 
ships, and Augustus landed at .Tauromenium. 
Agrippa at last, in a decisive naval battle, put an 


end to the contest, and Pompeius fled to Asia. 


Lepidus, who had on all occasions been treated 
with neglect, now wanted to take Sicily for him- 
self; but Augustus easily gained over his troops, 
and Lepidus himself submitted. He was sent to 
Rome by Augustus, and resided there for the re- 
mainder of his life as pontifex maximus. The. 


forces. which Augustus had under his command — 


‘now amounted, according to Appian, to forty-five _ 
legions, independent of the light-armed troops and _ 
the cavalry, and to 600 ships. Augustus rewarded 


- his soldiers with garlands and money, and promised | gustus, to suit his own purpose, imposed only a fine - 
still further rewards; but the veterans insisted | upon the inhabitants, and leaving his legate Fufius 
upon their dismission, and upon receiving (at once) | Geminus behind with a garrison of twenty-five: 
the lands and-all the sums that had been promised. | cohorts, he returned to Rome. Octavia had in the 
them. Augustus quelled the rebellion in its com- | meantime been repudiated by Antony; andatthe = = 
mencement by severity combined with liberality: | request of Augustus the senate declared Octavia = 

_he dismissed the veterans who had fought at Mu- | and Livia inviolable, and granted them the right 
tina and Philippi, and ordered them to quit Sicily | of conducting their own affairs without any male 
immediately, that their disposition might not spread | assistance—an apparent reparation for the insult: ee 

- further among the soldiers. The latter were satis- | offered to Octavia by her husband, but in realitya = © 0> 
fied with the promises of Augustus, which he ful- | means of keeping the recollection of it alive. ` Au- 
filled at the expense of Sicily, and lands were as- | gustus intended next to make an expedition against — 
signed to the veterans in Campania. Augustus | Britain, but the news of fresh revoltsin the coun- 
now sent back the ships of Antony, and took pos- | tries from which he had just returned, altered hig 
session: of Africa. The Roman senate hastened to | plan. His generals soon restored peace, but he — 
honour the conqueror in the most extravagant | himself went to Dalmatia, where Agrippa had the 
manner; and when he approached the city, which | command. Several towns were taken, and neither 
Maecenas had governed. during his absence, the | life nor property was spared. Augustus penetrated 
senate and people flocked out to meet him. Au- | as far as Setovia, where he was wounded in his 
gustus addressed the senate in a very modest man- | knee. After his recovery, he gave the command 
ner, and declined some of the distinctions which | to Statilius Taurus, and returned to Rome toun- č > 
were offered him. He celebrated his ovation on | dertake the consulship for the year B. œ 33, which 
the 13th of November, B. c. 36. The abundant | le entered upon on the Ist of January together | 
supply of provisions which was now brought to | with L. Volcatius Tullus, and laid down on the- 
Rome satisfied the wants and wishes of the people; | same day, under the pretext of the Dalmatian war, 
and as this happy state of things was the result of | though his presence there was no longer necessary, - 
his victory, his interests coincided with those of | since Statilius Taurus had already completed the 
the people, whose burdens were also lessened in | defeat of the Dalmatians. Out of the spoils made 
various ways. a in this war Augustus erected a portico called, after 

By the conquest of two of his rivals, Augustus | his sister, Octavia. During this year, Agrippa was 
had now acquired strength enough to enter upon | aedile, and did all he could to gain popularity for _ 
‘the contest with the third. He first endeavoured, | his friend Augustus and himself, and Augustus | 

- however, as much as was in his power, to remedy | also made several very useful regulations. ai 
the confusion and demoralisation in which Italy | Meantime the arbitrary and arrogant proceedings 
had been involved in consequence of the civil wars, | of Antony in the East were sufficient of themselves 
and he pretended only to wait for the arrival of his | to point him out to the Romans as. an enemy of = 
colleague in order to withdraw with him into pri- | the republic, but Augustus did not neglect to direct ~ 
vate life, as the peace of the republic was now re- | attention secretly to his follies. . Letters now passed 
stored. This pretended self-denial did not remain | between the two triumvirs full of mutual crimina- 
unrewarded, for the people elected him pontifex | tions; and Antony already purchased from Arta- 9 ~ 
maximus, though Lepidus, who held this office, | vasdes cavalry for the impending war against his = = 
was yet alive; and the senate decreed, that he | colleague. The rupture between the two triumvirs ` 
‘should inhabit a public building, that his person | was mainly brought about by the jealousy and am- 00> 
should be inviolable, and that he should sit. by the | bition of Cleopatra, During the year B. 6 82, > 

-side of the tribunes. Augustus took every oppor- | while Cleopatra kept Antony in a perpetual state. 
tunity of praising and supporting his absent col- | of intoxication, Augustus had time to convince the ooo) 

league, Antony, and by this stratagem the Romans | Romans that the heavy sacrifices he demanded of > 

_ gradually became convinced, that if new disputes | them were to be made on their own behalf only, as = 0 00i 
should break out between them, the fault could not | Italy had to fear everything from Antony. War 5. 

possibly lie with Augustus. But matters did not | was now declared against Cleopatra, for Antony = osui 
yet come to this: the most urgent thing was to keep | was looked upon only as her infatuated slave.. In > 
his troops engaged, and to acquire funds for paying | B. c. 31, Augustus was consul for the third. time 
them. After suppressing a mutiny among the in- | with M. Valerius Messalla, Rome was. ina state = o 0000 

-solent veterans, he prepared for a campaign against | of great excitement and alarm, and all classes had o 0 05 

some tribes on the north-eastern. coast of the Adri- | to make extraordinary exertions, An attempt of 6 0. | 
atic, of which the Romans had never become com- | Augustus to attack his enemy during the winter = 

_ plete masters, and which from time to time refused | was frustrated by storms; but, in the spring, his | 
to pay their tribute. Augustus marched along the | fleet, under the command: of the able Agrippa, =~ 

ee coast, without meeting with much resistance, until | spread over the whole of the eastern part of the = 
poche he came near the country of the Japydes: their | Adriatic, and Augustus himself with his legions = 
i coot capital Metulum. was strongly fortified and garri- | landed. in Epeirus. Antony and Cleopatra took = © 
-soned ; but the perseverance of Augustus and the | their station near the promontory of Actium in. 
courage of his troops compelled the garrison to sur- | Acarnania. Their fleet had no able rowers, and. 
* render, and the place was changed into a heap of | everything depended upon the courage of the sole u. 
_ ashes by the brave Japydes themselves (8.c,35). As | diers and the size of their ships. Some persons = 4 
_ the season of the year was not yet much advanced, | ventured to doubt.the safety of entering upona ooo 
- Augustus undertook a campaign against the Pan- | sea-fight, but Cleopatra’s. opinion prevailed, and = _ 
nonians in Segestica. After several engagements | the battle of Actium was fought in September, 31.00 | 
<o during their march through the country, the Ro- | As.soon.as the queen observed that victory was 

mans appeared before the town of Segesta, which, | not certain onher side, she took to flight, and An~ 0 00o 

after a siege of thirty days, sued for pardon. Au- | tony soon followed her. His fleet fought in vain = 000e 


| ‘te the last, ‘esd; after a long hesitation, the land 
‘| times, and he a apparently allowed himself to be al-- 
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forces surrendered. 


_ The danger which had threatened to bring Rome | 
“under the: dominion of an eastern queen was thus- 


removed, the ambition of Augustus was satisfied, 


and his generosity met with general admiration. 


= After the battle of Actium, he proceeded slowly 


_. through Greece and a part of western Asia, where 
he entered on his fourth consulship for the year 
Bc. 80, and passed the winter at Samos. The 

g confidence of his army in him grew with his suc- 


cess, but the veterans again shewed symptoms of 
discontent, and demanded the fulfilment of the 
promises made to them. Soon after, they broke 


-from Samos to remedy the evil in person. It was 
with great difficulty that he escaped the storms 
and arrived at Brundusium. Here he was met by 


the Roman senators, equites, and a great number. 


of the people, which emboldened him to ask for. 
their assistance to pay his soldiers. His requests 


were readily complied with, and he was enabled to 


» fulfil his engagements towards the veterans, and 


assigned lands to them in various parts of the em- 


pire. Without going to Rome, he soon after sailed 
to Corinth, Rhodes, Syria, and Egypt.. 
negotiated with Augustus to betray Antony ; but 
when she found that Angustus only wanted to 
spare her that she might adorn his triumph, she 
put an end to her life. [ANTONIUS, No, 12.]. 
Egypt was made a Roman province, and the booty 


which Augustus obtained was so immense, that he 


could easily satisfy the demands of his army. At 
| ‘Rome the senate and people rivalled each other in 


- -devising new honours and distinctions for Augustus, 

` who was now alone at the head of the Roman world. 

‘In Samos he entered upon his fifth consulship for 
the year Bec, 29... The senate sanctioned all his 
gets, and conferred upon him many extraordinary 
rights and privileges. The temple of Janus was 
closed, as peace was restored throughout the em- 
pire. In August of the same year, Augustus ree}: 
tumed to Rome, and celebrated his “threefold 
triumph over the Pannonians and Dalmatians, 
Antony and Egypt; and he obtained the title of 


imperator for ever. 


è e itie =. 
After these solemnities were over, AURIU un- 


dertook the consulship for the year 2 28 together 
with his friend Agrippa. He was determined from 
the first not to lay down the power which his own 


successes and the circumstances of the times had 


placed in his hands, although he occasionally pre- 
tended that he would resign it. 


“fallen into decay, and also built new ones. 


-changes, he proposed in the senate to lay down 


. his powers, but allowed himself to be prevailed. 
“upon to remain at the head of attire for ten years, 


or five years longer. 


Cleopatra. 


‘public without any pomp or pageantry ; 


He first directed 
his attention to the restoration of order in all parts | 
of the government; and, as he was invested with. 
the censorship, he began by clearing the senate of 
all unworthy SE he ejected two hundred 
senators, and also raised the senatorial census ; but. 
where a worthy senator’s property did not come 
wp to the new standard, he very liberally made it | 

up out of his own means. 

` beian families to the rank of patricians; and as he 
had a predilection for ancient, especially religious, 
institutions, he restored several temples which had | 
| The 

_ = keeping of the aerarium was transferred from the 
-oe -quaestors: to the practors and ex-praetors. : 
_. shaving introduced these and many other useful- 


important political matters. 
misters, in our sense of the word; but on state 


He raised many ple- 


After | 
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I Jonger. This plan was afterwards. repsited several 


ways persuaded to retain his power either for ten 
) He next made a division of 
the provinces, leaving the quiet and peaceful ones 


| to the senate, and retaining for himself those which 
‘required the presence of an army. The adminis- 
tration of the former was given every year by the- 
senate to proconsuls, while Augustus placed the 
others under legati Caesaris, sometimes also called. 
-propraetores, whom he appointed at any time he 
pleased. He declined all honours and distinctions 
which were calculated to remind the Romans of 
kingly power ; he preferred allowing the republican 
out into open rebellion, and Augustus hastened | forms to continue, in order that he might imper- - 
ceptibly concentrate in his own person all the 
powers which had hitherto been separated. 
| accepted, however, the name of Augustus, which 
‘was offered to him on the proposal of L. Munatius 
Plancus. In B. c. 23 he entered upon his eleventh 
consulship, but laid it down immediately after- 
wards; and, after having also declined the dicta- 
torship, which was offered him by the senate, he 
accepted the imperium proconsulare and the tribu- 
nitia potestas for life, by which his inviolability 
was legally established, while by the imperium 
proconsulare he became the highest authority in all 
‘the Roman provinces. When in B.c. 12 Lepidus, 
| the pontifex maximus, died, Augustus, on whom 
the title of chief pontiff had been conferred on a 
former aad entered upon the office itself. 


He 


Thus he became the high priest of the state, and 


| obtained the highest influence over all the other 

colleges of priests. Although he had thus united 
‘in his own person all the great offices of state, yet 
| he was too prudent to assume exclusively the titles 
of all of them, or to shew to the Romans that he 
was the sole master. 


Other persons were accord- 
ingly allowed to hold the consulship, praetorship, 
and other public offices; but these offices were in 


reality mere forms and titles, like the new offices 


which he created to reward his friends and parti- 


sans. Augustus assumed nothing of the outward 


appearance of a monarch: he retained the simple 


mode of living of an ordinary citizen, continued his 
familiar intimacy with his friends, and appeared in 
a kingly 
court, in our sense of the word, did not exist at all 
in the reign of Augustus. | 

‘His relation to the senate was at first rather un- 
defined : in B. c. 28 he had been made princeps 
senatus; but in the beginning of the year 24 he 


was exempted by the senate from all the laws of 


the state. During the latter years of his life, Au- | 
gustus seldom attended the meetings of the senate, 


but formed a sort of privy council, consisting | of 


twenty senators, with whom he discussed the most 
Augustus had no mi- 


matters, which he did not choose to be discussed 
in public, he consulted his personal friends, C. Cil- 


nius Maecenas, M. Vipsanius Agrippa, M. Valerius: 


Messalla. Corvinus, and Asinius Pollio, all of whom... 


contributed, each in his way, to increase the splen- 
dour of the capital and the welfare of the empire, 
The people retained their republican. privileges, 


though they were mere forms: they still met in- 
their assemblies, and elected. consuls and other 


magistrates; but only such persons were elected as 
had been proposed or recommended by the emperor. 


The almost uninterrupted festivities, games, and 
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distributions of corn, and. the like, hade the anie 
forget the substance of their republican freedom; 
and they were ready to serve him who fed them 
most liberally : the population of the city was then 


little better than a mob, 
It was a necessary consequence of the Aao 
acquired by force of arms, that standing armies 
(castra stativa) were kept on the frontiers of the 
empire, as on the Rhine, the Danube, and the 
_ Euphrates, which in many instances became the 
foundations of flourishing towns. The veterans 
were distributed into a number of colonies. For 
the protection of his own person, Augustus esta- 
blished. ten praetorian cohorts, consisting of one 
thousand men each, which were placed under the 
command of two equites with the title of praefecti 
praetorio, For the purpose of maintaining order 
and security in the city, he instituted a “sort of 
police, under the name of cohortes urbanae, which 
were under the command of the praefectus urbi. 
The fleets were stationed at Ravenna, Misenum, 
and in various ports of the provinces. In the divi- 
sion of the provinces which Augustus had made in 
B.C. 27, especial regulations were made to- secure 
~ strict justice in their administration ; in conse- 
quence of which many, especially those which were 
not oppressed by armies, enjoyed a period of great 
prosperity. Egypt was governed in a manner 
different from that of all other provinces. The 
division of the provinces was necessarily followed 
by a change in the administration of the finances, 
which were in a bad condition, partly in conse- 
quence of the civil wars, and partly through all the 
domain lands in Italy having been assigned to the 
veterans. The system of taxation was revised, 


and the taxes increased. The aerarium, out of 


which the senate defrayed the public expenses, 


was separated from the fiscus, the funds of the 


emperor, out of which he paid his armies. 
Augustus enacted several laws to improve the 
moral condition of the Romans, and to secure the 


public peace and safety. Thus he made several. 


regulations to prevent the recurrence of scarcity and 
famine, promoted industry, and constructed roads 
and other works of public utility. The large sums 


of money which were put into circulation revived 


commerce and industry, from which the eastern 
provinces especially, and Egypt derived great ad- 
vantages, 

Although Augustus, who must have been star- 
tled and frightened by the murder of Caesar, treat- 


ed the Romans with the utmost caution and mild- 


ness, and. endeavoured. to keep out of sight every 
_ thing that might.shew him in the light of a sove- 

reign, yet several conspiracies against his life re- 
minded him that there were still persons of a 
republican spirit. 
-mention the names of the leaders of these conspi- 
racies,—M. Lepidus, L, Murena, Fannius Caepio, 
and Cornelius Cinna, who. are treated of i in Bepa- 
rate articles. 


After this brief sketch of the fnterhal affairs of | 


af the Roman empire during the reign of Augustus, 
it only remains to give some account of the wars 


in which he himself took part. Most of them | 
were conducted by his friends and. relations, and |. 
On the whole, we may. 
remark, that the wars of the reign of Augustus be 
were not wars of aggression, but chiefly undertaken | 
to secure the Roman dominion and to protect the 
X oni which were now more exposed: than: a 


- need not be noticed here. 


bie a the hostile inroads of | barbarians, 


in the new temple of Mars Ultor, 
imperium of Augustus was prolonged for five years, 


Tt will be sufficient here to. 


a 
In 
B.C. 27, Augustus sent M. Crassus to check: the 
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incursions of the Dacians, Bastarnians, and Moe- 
sians on the Danube; and, in the same year, he 
| himself went to Gaul and Spain, and began the 


conquest of the warlike Cantabri and Asturii, whose 
subjugation, however, was not completed till B. Ge. 
19 by Agrippa. During this campaign Augustus 
founded. several towns “for his veterans, such as 
Augusta Emerita and Caesar Augusta. In B. c: 


21 Augustus travelled through Sicily and Greece, 
and spent the winter following at Samos. After 

this, he went to Syria at the invitation of Tiridates, 
who had been expelled from his kingdom of. Par- 
. thia. 


‘The ruling king, Phraates, for fear of the 
Romans, sent back the standards and prisoners 


which had been taken from Crassus and Antony. 
Towards the end of the year 20, Augustus returned 
to Samos, to spend the approaching winter there. ~ 


Here ambassadors from India appeared before him, 


with presents from their king, Pandion, to confirm — 
the friendship which had been sought on a former. 
occasion. n 
to Rome, where new honours and distinctions were o. 


In the autumn of B, ©. 19, he returned | 


conferred upon him. His vanity was so much gra- — 


tified at these bloodless victories which he had 
obtained in Syria and Samos, that he struck medals 
to commemorate them, and afterwards dedicated 


the standards which he had received from Phraates 
In B. c. 18, the 


and about the same time he increased the number ~ 
of senators to 600. 
Alps, and on the Lower Rhine, were conducted by — 
his generals with varying success. In B.c. 16 the 


Romans suffered a defeat on the Lower Rhine by | i 


some German tribes; and Augustus, who thought 


the danger greater than it really was, went himself 


to Gaul, and spent two years there, to regulate the ~ 


government of that province, and to make the ne- > 
cessary preparations for defending it against the ` 


Germans. In Bc. 13 he returned to Rome, leav- 


ing the protection of the frontier on the Rhine to . 


his step-son, Drusus Nero. In B. c. 9 he again. 
went to Gaul, where he received German ambassa- 


dors, who sued for peace; but he treacherously ved 


detained them, and distributed them in the towns. 


of Gaul, where they put an end to their lives in. l n 
despair. Towards the end of this year, he returned 


to Rome with Tiberius and Drusus. From this 
time forward, Augustus does not: appear to have 


again taken any active part in the wars that were >- 


carried on. ‘Those in Germany were the most for- 
midable, and lasted longer than the reign of Aw i 
gustus.. - 


In A. D. 13; Angustus, who had then reached ae 


his 75th year, again undertook the government of. 
the empire for ten years longer; but he threw 


some part of the burden upon his adopted son and ` of 


successor, Tiberius, by making him his colleague. . 


In the year following, 4. D: 14, Tiberius was to 
undertake a campaign in Illyricum, and Augustus, j 


though he was bowed down by old age, by domestic 
misfortunes and cares of every kind, accompanied 


him as far as N aples. | On his return, he was taken 
ill at Nola, and died there on the 29th of August, ~ 


A. D: 14, at the i age of 76. When he felt his end 
approaching, he is said to have asked his friends. 


who. were present. whether he had not acted his : -e 
part well. 


“He died very gently in the arms-of his. 
wiley Livia, r kept: the event oy until Tike- ae 


The wars in Armenia, inthe 
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-rius had iii: to Nola, where he was immed 
ately saluted as the successor of Augustus. The 


~- body of the emperor was carried by the decuriones 
of Nola to Bovillae, where it was received by the 


Roman equites and conveyed to Rome. The so- 


- Jemm apotheosis took place in the Campus Martius, 


and his ashes were ‘deposited. in the mausoleum 

which he himself had built. . 

- As regards the domestic life of Augustus, he was 

- one of those unhappy men whom fortune surrounds 

with all her outward splendour, and who can yet 

partake but little of the general happiness which 
they establish or promote. His domestic misfor- 


tunes must have embittered all his enjoyments. 


_ Augustus was a man of great caution and modera- 
` tion—two qualities by which he maintained his 
power over the Roman world; but in his matri- 


monial relations and as a father he was not happy, 


chiefly through his own fault. He was first mar- 
ried, though only nominally, to Clodia, a daughter 
of Clodius and Fulvia. His second wife, Scribonia, 
was a relation of Sext. Pompeius: she bore him 
his only daughter, Julia. After he had divorced 
 Scribonia, he married Livia Drusilla, who was car- 
ried away from her husband, Tiberius Nero, in a 
state of pregnancy. She brought Augustus two 
step-sons, Tiberius Nero and Nero Claudius Dru- 
sus. She secured. the love and attachment of her 


husband to the last moments of his life. Augustus 


, had at first fixed on M, Marcellus as his successor, 


ty 


AUGUSTUS, 


l he son nok his sister Octavia, who was married to he 


daughter, Julia. Agrippa, jealous of Augustus’ 


| partiality for him, left Rome, and did not return 


till Marcellus had died in the flower of his life. 
Julia was now compelled by her father to marry 
the aged Agrippa, and her sons, Caius and Lucius 
Caesar, were raised to the dignity of principes ju- 
ventutis. At the death of. Agrippa, in B. €. 12, 
Tiberius was obliged to divorce his wife, Vipsania, 


and, contrary to his own will, to marry Julia. 


Dissatisfied with her conduct and the elevation of 
her sons, he went, in B. c. 6, to Rhodes, where he 
spent eight years, to avoid living with Julia. Au- 


| gustus, “who became at last disgusted with: her 


conduct, sent her in B, c. 2 into exile in the island 


of Pandataria, near the coast of Campania, whither 


she was followed by her mother, Scribonia. The 
children of Julia, Julia the Younger and Agrippa 
Postumus, were likewise banished. The gricf of 
Augustus was increased by the deaths of his friend 
Maecenas, in’. c. 8, and of his two grandsons, 
Caius and Lucius Caesar, who are said to have 
fallen victims to the ambitious designs of Livia, 
who wished to make room for her own son, Tibe- 
rius, whom the deluded emperor was persuaded to 
adopt and to make his colleague and successor. 
Tiberius, in return, was obliged to adopt Drusus 
Germanicus, the son of his late brother, Drusus. 
A more complete view of the family of Augustus 
is given in the annexed stemma, 


STEMMA OF ÅUGUSTUS AND HIS FAMILY. 


k f L Ancharia. 


Octavia, the elder, 


1. M. Marcellus. 
No issue, 


1. Octavia, the younger. ; 


2, M. Vipsanius Agrippa. 


C. Octavius, praet in B. c. Gl, married to 
2, Atia, aucie of M. Atius. Balbus and J ulja, a sister of C. Julius G 


2, C. Octavius (C. Junrus Cazsar Octavi 
oe ANUS Fea, married to 
1. Clodia. 2. Seribonia. 3. Livia. 


Julia, married to 
3, TIBERIUS, emperor. 
| No issue. 


1, C. Caesar, married to Livia, 2. L. Caesar, betrothed 3. Julia, married 4. Agrip- 5. Agrippa 


the sister of Germanicus. 


Died a. D. 4, Died 4, D. 2. 


1. M. Aemilius Lepidus, | 
‘married to Drusilla, 
daughter of Germanicus, 


to Aemilia Lepida. 


1. Ap. J unius Silanus, 


to L. Aemilius | pina, Postu- 
Paullus. — mar- mus. 
ried to Put to 
| Germa- death 
2. Aemilia Lepida, micus, AD. 14, 


married to 
2, Drusus. 


1, L. Silanus. 2. M. Silanus. 


d 
8, Junia Calvina. 


"i Nero, erica: 2, Diris 3. CALIGULA, 


~~ to Julia, dau. married to _ a ee 
a -of Drusus, the  Aemilia i 
 sonofTiberius,  Lepida. 

> ise Ann. vi. (Tac. Ann, 

i As a ae 40.) 


Nero, emperor. 


4. a 5, Daak married 6. cae or Lie 


married to to le L. Cassius, villaymarried | 
< One Domi- and 2. M. Acemi — tol. M Vi 
ae ‘cinius, an 


tins. Lepidus. 


es Quintilins : 
: Varus. (7) a 


 AVIANUS. 


Our space ieee not allow us here to enter into J 


a eha examination of the character of Augus- 


tus: what he did is recorded in history, and public 


‘opinion in his own time praised him for it as an 


excellent prince and statesman ; the investigation 


of the hidden motives of his actions is such a deli- 


have advanced the most opposite opinions, and 
both supported by strong arguments. The main 
difficulty lies in the question, whether his govern- 

ment was the fruit of his honest. intentions and 
| wishes, or whether it was merely a means of satis- 
fying his own ambition and love of dominion ; in 
other words, whether he was a straightforward 
and honest man, or a most consummate hypocrite. 
Thus much is certain, that his reign was a period 
of happiness for Italy and the provinces, and that 
it removed the causes of future civil wars. Pre- 
- vious to the victory of Actium his character is less 
a matter of doubt, and there we find sufficient 
proofs of his cruelty, selfishness, and faithlessness 
towards his friends. He has sometimes been 
charged with cowardice, but, so far as military 
courage is concerned, the charge is unfounded. 

_ (The principal ancient sources concerning the 
life and reign of Augustus are: Sueton. Augustus ; 
Nicolaus Damasc. De Vita Augusti; Dion Cass. 
xlv.—lvi.; Tacitus, Annal., i. 3; Cicero’s Epistles 
and Philippies ; Vell. Pat. ii. 59—124; Plut. An- 
tonius. Besides the numerous modern works on 
the History of Rome, we refer especially to A. 
` Weichert, Imperatoris Caesaris Augusti Scriptorum 
- Reliquiae, Fasc. i., Grimae, 1841, 4to., which con- 
tains an excellent account of the youth of Augustus 
and his education ; Drumann, Geschichte Roms, vol. 
o ive pp. 245—302, "who treats’ of his history down 
to the battle of Actium ; Loebell, Ueber das Prin- 
- cipati des Augustus, in Raumer’s Historisches Tas- 
chenbuch, Ster, Jahrgang, 1834; Karl Hoeck, 
Römische Geschichte vom Verfall der Republik bis 
zur Vollendung der Monarchie unter Constantin, i, 


L PP. 214-421) [L S.] : 


COIN oF AUGUSTUS. 


AVIA/NUS, M. AEMILIUS, a tad of 


_ Cicero, and the patron of Avianus Evander and 
Avianus Hammonius, (Cic. ad Fam. xiii, 2, 21, 


27.) 
Ayu US, FLA'VIUS, the author of a col- 
lection of forty-two Aesopic fables in Latin elegiac 
verse, dedicated to a certain Theodosius, who is 
addressed as aman of great learning and highly 


_ cultivated mind. The designation of this writer | 
appears under a number of different shapes in dif |. 
ferent MSS., such as Avianus, Anianus; Abidnus, | 

~ Abienus, and Avienus, from which last form he was” 

-by many of the earlier. historians of Roman litera- 

ture, such as Vossius and Funccias, identified with | 


-the geographical poet, Rufus Festus Avienus. 


[Aviexus.] But, independent of the circumstance 
that no fact except this resemblance of name can 


: be adduced in supper of. acai an opinion, $ the r 


| was reprinted by Pynson. 


C AVIANUS. 


bellished rotundity which characterizes the Des- 


eriptio Orbis and the Aratea than the feeble, hesi- — ee 
cate subject, that both ancient and modern writers | 


tating, dull meagreness of the fabulist. Making all 


allowances for numerous corruptions in the text, 


we can scarcely regard these pieces in any other 
light than as the early effusions of some unprac- 
tised youth, who patched very unskilfully expres- 
sions borrowed from the purer classics, especially 


Virgil, upon the rude dialect of an unlettered age. 


Cannegieter, in his erudite but most tedious — 


‘dissertation, has toiled unsuccessfully to prove that 
Avianus flourished under the Antonines. 


‘Werns- 
dorf, again, places him towards the end of the 


fourth century, adopting the views of those who 


believe that the Theodosius of the dedication may 
be Aurelius Macrobius Ambrosius Theodosius, the 


‘grammarian, and adding the conjecture, that the . 
Flavianus of the Saturnalia may have been cor- c: o < 
These = oo 


rupted by transcribers into Fl. Avianus. . 
are mere guesses, and may be taken for what they 
are worth. Judging from the language, and we — 
have nothing else whatever to guide us, we should 
feel inclined to place him a hundred years later. 
Avianus was first printed independently by Jac. 
de Breda, at Deventer in Holland, in the year 
1494, 4to., Gothic characters, under the title 
5 Apologus Aviani civis Romani adolescentulis ad . 
mores et Latinum sermonem capessendos utilissi- 
mus ;” but the editio princeps is appended to the 
fables of Aesop which appeared about 1480. The 
earlier editions contain only twenty-seven fables ; 
the whole forty-two were first published by Rig: al 
tius, along with Aesop and other opuscula (16mo. 


Lugd. 1570). The most complete edition is that — | 


of Cannegieter, 8vo. Amstel, 1731, which was fol- 


lowed by those of Nodell, 8vo. Amstel, 1787 133 an d pond 


of C. H. Tzschucke, 12mo. Lips. 1790, 
“The fables of Avian translated into Englyshe” 


are to be found at the end of “The Subtyl Histo- n 


ryes and Fables of Esope, translated out of Frenshe 


into Englysshe, by William Caxton at Westmyn- ey ; 


stre. In the yere of our lorde m cece Ixxxiii., &e. » 
Enprynted by the samethe xxv} daye of Marchethe yere 


| | of our lord m occo lxxxtij, And the forst yere of the 2 7 


regne of kyng Rychard the thyrde,” folio, This book _ 


Poetis Latt: p. 56 ; Funccius, de Vegeta L. L. Senec- 
tute, cap. Hi. § Ivii. Barth. Adversar. xix. 24, xxvii. 
3, xxxix. 7 and 13, xlvi 4, 7, 16; Wernsdorf, — 
Poett, Lait. Minn. vol. v, pars. ii, p. 663, who. effec 
tually destroys the leading argu 


drus and Titianus, upon which idea the hypothesis 

that he lived under the Antonines rests.) [W.R.] 
~ AVIA’NUS EVANDER. © [Evanpgr.] wae 
~ AVIA‘NUS FLACCUS. [Fraccus.] — ! T 
_ AVIA'NUS HAMMO'NIUS. [Hammontus. J | 


| AVIA'NUS,. LAETUS, the name prefixed to 0 7o00 
an epigram in þad Latin, comprised i in three elos o 0o 
giac distichs, on the famous work of Martianus. 
Capella, The subject proves that it cannot be ear- 
lier than, the end of the fifth century. (Burmann, _ 


Antholog. Add. i. p.738, or Ep. n. a ed. Meyeri; 


gument derived from the style of these compositions ` 
must, to every reader of taste and discrimination, oe 

‘appear conclusive. Nothing can be imagined more 
unlike the vigorous, bold, spirited, and highly em- ° 


“We have a translation ee 
into Italian by Giov. Gris. Trombelli, 8vo. Vienege: n Si 
1735; and into German by H. Fr. Kerler, in:hig a ii 
Rim. Fabeldichter, Stutigard, 1838. : (Vossius; de 


ent of Cannegieter TOR 
that Avianus must be intermediate between Phae- = 


f hy Adversat, xviij. 21, r [WR] o 


an absence of all order and arrangement. 
“OE: advancing steadily in a given direction, we are 


qe PHILO'XENUS. 
Nus p 

3 AVE DIUS CA'SSTUS. [Casso]. a 
- AVIDIUS FLACCUS. [Fraccus.] 


—C,. AVIE‘NUS, tribune of the soldiers of ae 


: ‘tenth legion, was, jgnominiously dismissed from the 


_ army; on, account of misconduct i a the African wan, 


The fol- |. 
lowing poems are ascribed to an author bearing. 


Bo. 46. (Hirt, B. Afr. 46.) 
AVIENUS, RUFUS FESTUS. 


this name :— 
1, Descriptio Orbis Terrae, or, as it is variously 
entitled in different editions and MSS., Metaphrasis 
4 Perigeseos Dionysti—Situs Orbis—Ambitus Orbis— 
in 1394 hexameter lines, derived directly from the 
-= mepuyynots of Dionysius, and containing a succinct 
account of the most remarkable objects in the 
physical and -political geography of the known 
world. It adheres too closely in some places, and 
- departs too widely in others, from the text of the 
Alexandrian, to be called with propriety a trans- 
lation, or even a paraphrase, and still less does it 
deserve to be regarded as an independent work, 
but approaches more nearly to our modern idea of 
-a new edition compressed in certain passages, en- 
-Jarged in others, and altered throughout. 
changes can hardly be considered as improvements, 
for not unfrequently the anxiety of the writer to 
expand and embellish his original has made him 
-~ wander into extravagance and error, while on the 
other hand the fear of becoming prolix and tedious 
has led to fnjudicious curtailments, and induced 
“him to omit the names of nations and districts 
which ought not to have been passed over. Nor 


does he attempt to correct the mistakes of his pre- 
decessor, nor to take advantage of those stores of 


knowledge which must have been available at. the 
period when he lived; but the blunders and follies 
of the old Greek poets, who were profoundly 
ignorant of all the regions to the West and North 
of their own country, are implicitly followed, and 
‘many things set down which every well-informed 


man under the empire must have known to be. 


absurd. . There is, however, a considerable energy 
and liveliness of style, which animates the inherent 
dulness of the undertaking and carries the reader 
lightly on, while much ingenuity is displayed in 
varying the expression of constantly-recurring 
ideas. | l 
2. Ore Maritima, a fragment in 703 Iambic 
trimeters, The plan ad a full delinea- 
tion of the shores of the Mediterranean, together 
with those of the Euxine and sea of Asov; and a 
portion of the Atlantic without the -pillars of 
Hercules ; but we know not if this design was 


ever fully carried out, for the portion which has 


peen preserved is confined almost entirely to the 
coast stretching from Marseilles to Cadiz. 
author professes to have commenced the essay in 


-order to satisfy the intelligent inquiries of a youth | 
named Probus, to whom it is addressed, with re- 
gard to the geography of the Pontus and. the 


" Maeotic Gulf; but if intended for the purposes 


_ of instruction, it is impossible to imagine any task | 
“There is’ 
Instead |. 


. executed in a less satisfactory manner. 


- carried | backwards and forwards, transported 
_ abruptly from one spot to another at a great dis- 


_tance, and brought again and. again to the same 
point min completing. any ore besides Pong 


ne: Paisoxe - 


These 


The- 


AVIEN Us. 


“distracted with discussions on localities and objects. Sora 
totally foreign to the matter in hand. ‘Moreov eee 
the different nations and districts are distinguished z 


by their ancient and forgotten names, instead of 
those by which they were actually known at the 


time when this guide-book was composed, and all 


the old and exploded fantasies of half mythical | 
geography revived and gravely propounded. We — 
are led almost irresistibly to the conclusion, that — 
Avienus, possessing no practical or scientific ac- 
quaintance with his subject, had read a number of 
conflicting accounts of the countries in question, 
written in former times by persons who. were as 
ignorant as himself, and had combined and pieced 
them together in. the hope of elaborating a consistent. 
whole,—neglecting with strange perversity the 
nutherous sources of accurate information opened 
up by the wars so long waged and the dominion 
so long exercised by his cov pir mên in those 
regions. 

3B. AD ated: Pinnomein, and Araki Prog- 


nostica, hoth in Hezamieter. verse, the first con- 


taining 1325, the second 552 lines. They bear 
exactly the same relation i ia, well known works 


‘of Aratus as the Descriptio Orbis Terrae does 


to that of Dionysius. ‘The general arrangement of 


the Greek original is followed throughout, and 


several passages are translated more closely than 
in the versions of Cicero and Germanicus, but on . 


the other hand many of the mythical legends are 


expanded, new tales are introduced, and extracts 


‘from the works of celebrated. astronomers, scraps. 


of Pythagorean philosophy, and fragments of 
Aegyptian superstition, are combined and worked 
up with the materials of the old fabric. The re- 
sult is much more successful than in the two efforts 


‘previously examined. Here there was more room 


for the imagination to disport itself unencumbered 


| with dry details and stubborn facts, and accord- 


ingly the interest is well sustained and the flowing 
and spirited style of the poet appears to great 
advantage. 

4, Three short fugitive pieces, the fictaAdréssed o 
to a friend, Flavianus Myrmecius, V. Cay requesting 
a gift of some pomegranates from his estates in 
Africa, in order to remove an attack of bile and 
indigestion ; the second, De Cantu Sirenum, or 
Sirenum Allegoria, on. the allurements of the daugh- 


‘ters of Achelous and the device by which Ulysses 


escaped their wiles; the third, Ad Amicos de Agro, 
enumerating the various occupations which by 
turns occupied the time and engaged the attention 
of the writer each day when livi ing in conntry Te- 
tirement. 

We must remark, that while we can scarcely. 
entertain a doubt that the two Geographical Essays 
are from the same pen, especially since in the 
second (l. 71) we find a direct reference to the 
first, we have no external evidence connecting 
them with the others, except, the fact, that the 
same name is prefixed in all MSS. to the whole, 


with the exception. of the 2nd and 3rd epigrams, 
‘But, on the other hand, the style, manner, and 


phraseology of the ‘Aratean poems correspond. so 


exactly with what we observe in the rest, that — 
| scholars in general have acquiesced in the arrange- 
| ment which : assigns the whole to one person. They 


evidently. belong to an epoch when Latin litera- 


ture, although: fast verging to old age, was still. : 


fresh and hale, and far from being paralyzed by 
infirmities swe. sti ee with penie ao 


Sagar? 


| - AVITUS, 


-and bears the date of 25th October (8 Kal. Nov.), 
1488. It contains the Descriptio Orbis Terrae, 
the Ora Maritima, the Aratea, and the epigram 


addressed to Flavianus Myrmecius; besides which 
we find in the same volume the translation of 
- Aratus by Cicero and Germanicus, and the verses 


of Q. Serenus Samonicus on the cure of diseases. 


The most useful edition is to be found in the 


second part of the fifth volume of the Poetae 
Latini Minores of Wernsdorf, which, however, 
does not include the Aratea, Wernsdort not having 
lived to complete his work. But this last piece 
also, which was carefully edited by Buhle and 
placed at the end of his "Aratus, is given in the 
_ French reprint of Wernsdorf (1825), which forms 
a portion of the collection of Latin classics pub- 
lished at Paris by Lemaire. [W. R] 
AVIOLA, the name of a family of the Acilia 
gens, which is not mentioned till the very end of 
the republic. 
=> L M’ Acus AvIoLA, consul suffectus in B. c 
= 33; from the Ist of July, is probably the same 
Aviola who is said to have come to life again on 
_ the funeral pile, when it was supposed that he was 
dead, but to have been nevertheless burnt to death, 
a becatise the flames could not be extinguished. 
o (Plin. M. N. vil. 52, 8.53; Val. Max, i. 8. § 12.) 
2. ACILIUS AVIOLA, legate of Gallia Lugdunensis 
under Tiberius, put down an outbreak of the Ande- 
cavi and Turonii, in A. D. 21. (Tac. Ann. iii. 41.) 
8. M, Actius Aviona, consul in the last year 
of the reign of Claudius, a.p..54, (Tac. Ann. xii. 
. 643 Suet. Claud, 45.) 
 AVITIA/NUS, son of Julius Ausonius and 


C Aemilia Aeonia, was a young man of great pro- 


mise, who was being brought up to follow his fa- 


other's’ profession as a physician, but died at an 
He 


early age, in the fourth century after Christ. 
was a younger brother of the poet Ausonius, who 
cin one of his poems (Parent, xiii.) laments his pre- 


mature death, and gives the above particulars of 


his life. [W. A. G.] 
AVI'TUS, A’LCIMUS ECDI’CIUS (or ECDI’- 
DIUS), son of Isicius, archbishop of Vienne, was 
born about the middle of the 5th century. From his 
earliest years he is said to have devoted himself to 
literature, and to have given promise of that eru- 
dition which subsequently gained for him, among 


his countrymen at least, the reputation of being 


the most profound and eloquent scholar of his age. 
After bestowing an ample inheritance on the poor, 
he retired into the monaster y of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, close to the walls of his native city, and re- 


mained in the seclusion of the cloister until the 


death of his father (in A. p. 490), whom he sue- 
- ceeded in the archiepiscopal dignity. His fame as 
a pious and charitable priest and a powerful con- 
troversialist now rose very high. He took part in 


>the celebrated conference at “Lyons between the 
Arians and the Catholic bishops, held in the pre- 
| sence of the Burgundian king, where, as we are | 
told, he silenced “the hereties and brought back. 
many waverers to the bosom of the church. Gun- 
_. ©. debald himself is said to have yielded to his argu- 

ments, although from political motives he refused 
to recant his errors openly; and all agree, that | 
-after his death his son Sigismund publicly declared. 


< his adherence to the true faith, Avitus, at the 


mie request of his royal admirers, published treatises |. 
oe it confutation of the es oe Sa- 


‘senectus” of the Latin language. 
opinion that we are prevented from estimating them 


‘| ing the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius. 
‘suppose him to be the same person with Alfus 
Flavus—the precocious pupil of Cestius and con- > 0- 
temporary with Seneca, who while yet a boy was o 00 


` AVITUS. 


Strata, didik ‘hs care of Victor Pisanits, 4 in i. , bellians and Pelagians, and was vetlel success- 


ful in gaining over a number of Jews who had set- — 
tled in his diocese. By pope Hormisda he was 
appointed vicar apostolic in Gaul, in the year 517 


presided at the council of Epaune (concilium Epao- 


nense), died on the 5th of February, 523, was 


buried in the monastery of St. Peter and St. Paul, - 
where he had passed so many years of his early 
life, and in the fulness of time received the honours 
-of canonization. 


_ The works of Avitus are 
l Sacrorum Poematum libri quinque, dedicated 


to his brother, Apollinaris, bishop of Valentia, a 
renowned worker of miracles. } 
sists of five distinct pieces, all in hexameter verse, 
extending to upwards of 2500 lines, De Initio Mun- 
di, De Peceato Originali, De Sententia Dei, De Di- 
luvio Mundi, De Transitu Maris Rubri. 


This collection con- 


2. De consolatoria Castitatis Laude, in 666 hexa- 


meters, addressed to his sister Fuscina, a nun. 


These productions display much imagination and 


great fluency; the plan of the different portions is — 
well conceived and skilfully executed, and both in 
versification and expression they deserve the mode- 
rate praise of being much better than could have 
been expected, belonging as. they do to what Func- 


cius has quaintly termed the “Iners ac decrepita 
Barthius is of | 


fairly, in consequence of the numerous depravations _ 
and interpolations which he believes them to have. 
suffered from the monks in ages still more barba- 
rous. Besides his effusions in verse, Avitus is 
known to have published nine books of epistles, 
and a great number of homilies; but of these the a 
following only are extant : 

3. Eighty-seven letters to and from various per- 
sons of distinction in church and state. | 

4, A homily “De Festo Rogationun: et prima 
ejus Lnstitutione.” 

5. Hight fragments of homilies. 

6. Fragments of opuscula. 

These remains shew that he was well versed: in. 
scripture and in theology, and that he possessed 
some knowledge of Greek and Hebrew, and they 
contain curious and valuable information on various 
points of ecclesiastical history, discipline, and doc- 
trine. 

The poems were first printed at Strasburg in 
1507 from a MS. in the possession of Beroaldus, 


and are given in the Corpus Poetarum Latinorum i 


of Maittaire and similar compilations. 

The whole works of Avitus.were abuke col- 
lectively with notes by Père Sirmond, at Paris, - 
1643, 8vo., in the second yolume of his Opuscula 
of the fathers and other ecclesiastical writers, and. 
also in the works of Sirmond published by Père la 
Baume, Paris, 1690, fol., and reprinted at Venice, 
1729, fol- Since that period, a new homily has 


“been discovered, and is included in the fifth vol, of 
l the Thesaur. Anecdot. by Dom. Martenne. [W.R.] 


AVI'TUS, A/LPHIUS.. The Latin poet quoted. 
tader this name is believed to have flourished dur- 
May — 


so famed for his eloquence, that crowds flocked to 
listen to his orations (Senec. Controv.i.] )—~and with - 
Flavius Alfus, referred to by Pliny (44 N. ix, 8), 


as an Tay for a a about aipha Heres | 


f D 
| 
bo 
f 
| 
a 
Boa 
: 


Ep. n. 259, ed. Meyer.) 


- logical table under C ARACALDA. ) | 
| “AV ’TUS, M. MAECYLIUS, emperor of the. 
West, was descended from a noble family in Au- 
vergne, and spent the first thirty years of his life 
in the pursuits of literature, field-sports, jurispru- 
dence, and arms.. The first public office to which 

he was promoted was the praetorian praefecture of 


- AVITUS. 


x Yanini e that his “Gealgniation. at s fall i 


length and properly arranged may have been: Fla- 
vus ; Alfius Avitus. All this is very ingenious ¢ and. 


very uncertain. We know from Terentianus Mau- | 
tus (l. 2448), that Alphius Avitus composed a | 
“Chronicon, — oo PAL PLS] 


work upon Illustrious Men, in iambic dimeters, 


extending to several books; and eight lines are 
-cited by Priscian from the second book, forming a 


part of the legend of the Faliscan. schoolmaster who 
betrayed his pupils to Camillus; besides which, 
three lines more from the first book are contained 
in some MSS. of the same grammarian. (Priscian, 


vol. i. pp. 410, 553, vol. ii. p. 131, ed. Krehl, or pp. 


823, 947, 1136, ed. Putsch.) These fragments are 
given in the Antholoy gia Latina of Burmann, i ii.-p. 


267, and Add. ii. p. 730, or Ep. n. 125, ed. Meyer. 


There is also an “ Alpheus philologus,” from 


E ic Priscian adduces five words (vol. i. p. 870, 
ed. Kr., or p. 792, ed. Putsch), and an Alfius whose | 


work on the Trojan war is mentioned by Festus, 


s. v. Mamertini. (Wernsdorf, Poett. Lati, Minn, 


vol, iii. p. xxxi., vol. iv. pars ii. p. 826.) [W. R.] 
AVI'TUS, GALLO’NIUS, was legate over the 


-provinces of Thrace under ‘Aurelian, and a letter 


addressed to him by that emperor is quoted by 
Vopiscus in the life of Bonosus. Some critics have 
supposed, that he was the author of an “ allocutio 


-sponsalis,” in five hexameters, preserved among the 


“ fragmenta epithalamiorum veterum,” and that the 


_ little poem itself was one of the hundred nuptial 
_ lays which were composed and recited when Gal- 


lienus celebrated the marriages of his nephews. 


_ (Pollio, Gall. 11.) Wernsdorf, however, considers 
that the lines belong to Alcimus Avitus A lethius. 
i; [Anerazos.] (Wernsdorf, Poett. Latt. Minn, vol. 


iv. pars ii. p. 501; Burmann, Aztholog. iii. 259, or 
oo DW. R.] 
AVI'TUS, JU'LIUS, the husband of Julia 


Maesa, brother-in-law of Julia Domna and Septi- 


mius Severus, uncle by marriage of Caracalla, father 
of Julia Soemias and Julia Mamaea, and maternal 


grandfather of Elagabalus and Alexander Severus. 
- He was of consular rank, and, as we gather from 


the fragments of Dion Cassius, governed in succes- 


sion Asia, Mesopotamia, and Cyprus. From him 


Elagabalus inherited the name of Avitus—an ap- 


~~ pellation by which ancient historians frequently 


distinguish that emperor. (Dion Cass. lxxxviii. 30, 
Ixxix. 16; Herodian, v. 3. $2; see also the genea- 
TW. R] 


Gaul, and whilst in retirement in his villa near 
Clermont, he was appointed master of the armies 
of Gaul. During this period, he twice went as 


‘ambassador to the Visigothic court, first in A. D. 450 


toTheodoric I., to secure his alliance o on the invasion 


of Attila; secondly i in A. D. 456, to Theodoric II., 
on which last occasion, having received the news | 
~: of the death of Maximus, and. of the sack of Rome |- 
by the Vandals, he was, by the assistance of the | 
| Visigoths, raised to the vacant throne; but, after a 
year’s weak and insolent reign, was deposed by 
Ricimer, and returned to private life as bishop of | i 
_ Placentia. But the senate having pronounced the- 
sentence of death upon him, he fled to the sanc- | 

: pary of his paron saint, Julian, at Brivas in vAu 


poe AURELIA o gee 
| vergne, and there died, or at least. was buried. 
(A. D. 456.) 


‘His private life i is chiefly known from the Pane- | 
gyric ot his son-in-law, Sidonius Apollinarus ; his 
public life from Gregor, Turon. ii. 11, and Latins, 


The annexed coin of Avitus has on the obverse 
the head of Avitus crowned with a. diadem of 
pearls, and the inscription D. M. Avirus Perr. F. 
Auc., and on the reverse the emperor wearing the 


-paludamentum, and standing with one foot upon a 


barbarian; in the right hand he holds the cross, 
and in the left a small Ligure oi Victory... , 


AULANUS EVANDER. [Evanpzr.], . 

AULESTES, a Tyrrhenian ally of Aeneas in 
Italy, is called a son of Tiberis and the nymph 
Manto, and brother of Ocnus. He was slain by 


‘Messapus, and was regarded as the founder of 


Perusia. (Virg. den. x. 207, xii.290.)  [L. S] 
AU‘LIA GENS, probably plebeian. Persons 

of this name rarely oceur, though one member of 

the gens, Q. Aulius Cerretanus, obtained the con- _ 


sulship twice in the Samnite war, in B.c. 323 ando 


319. The name is derived from the praenomen 


Aulus, as Sextius from Sextus, Marcius from Mar- -— 
cus, and Quintius from Quintus. The only cogno- ` 
men belonging to this gens is. CERRETANUS. g 


AULIS (Adals), a daughter of Ogygus and 
Thebe, from whom the Boeotian town of Aulis was 


believed to have derived its name. (Paus. ix. 19... 
$ 5.) Other traditions called her a daughter of 


Bo the son of Cephissus. (Steph. Byz. 
s.u, AUAls.) She was one of the goddesses who | 
watched over oaths under the name of mpatiadlec, 
[ALALCOMENIA.] Gee ee 
M. AU’LIUS, praefect of the allies, was killed _ 
‘in the battle in which Marcellus was defeated Ry. . 


‘Hannibal, B. c. 208. (Liv. xxvii. 26, 27.). ae 
AULO'NIUS (Avanos), a surname of Asle 

pius, derived from a temple he had in Aulon, aval oo 

ley in Messenia. (Paus. iv. 36. § 5.) [L..8.] - 


“AURA (Adpa), a daughter of Lelas. and. Peri- 


boca, was one of the swift-footed companions of- 
Artemis, She was beloved by Dionysus, but fled 
from him, until Aphrodite, at the request of Dio- 


nysus, inspired her with love for the god. She $ 
accordingly became by him the mother of twins, 


but at the moment of their birth she was seized 


with madness, tore one of her children to pieces, 


and then threw herself into the sea. (Nonnus, a 


Dionys. 260.) Aura also occurs as the name of a 


‘race-horse and of one of Actaeon’ 8 dogs. (Paus.: yi ee 


13. $5; Hygin. Fad. 181.) : [LSJ 


AURE'LIA, the wife of C. Iia Caesar, by : 


whom she became the mother of C. Julius Caesar, 


the dictator, and of two daughters... It is doubtful 
‘who her parents were: Drumann (Gesch. Roms, | ~ 
iii. p. 128) conjectures, that she was the daughter 
of M. Aurelius Cotta and Rutilia (comp. Cie. ad. 


Ait, xi. 20), and that C.M. and L. Cottae, who 


‘were consuls i in B. C; 1 4, and 65 enpeotively,: : : ous 


DBD 


o village. where she dwelt. 
son, in after-life, regarded that deity as his tutelary | 
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ee | 
were her mie. She carefully ace over tho 


education of her children (Dial. de Orat. 28; comp. 
Dion Cass. xliv. 38), and always took a lively i in- 


terest in the success of her son. 
~~ have constantly lived with him ; and Caesar on his 


= part treated her with great affection and respect. 


Thus, it is. said, that on the day when he was 
elected Pontifex Maximus, B. c. 63, he told his 


mother, as she kissed him upon his leaving his | 


house in the morning to proceed to the comitia, 
that he would not return home except as Pontifex 
Maximus. (Suet. Caes, 13.) It was Aurelia who 
- detected Clodius in the house of her son during the 
- celebration of the mysteries of the Bona Dea in 
- B. 0. 62. (Plut. Cues. 9, 10; Suet. Caes. 74.) She 
died in B. c. 54, while her son was in Gaul. (Suet. 
` Caes. 26.) 

AURÉLIA FADILLA. [ANTONINUS, p. 211.] 
AURE'LIA GENS, plebeian, of a the 


family names, under the republic, are COTTA, 


Orusres, and Scaurus. On coins we find the 
-cognomens Cotta and Scaurus, and perhaps Rufus 
(Eckhel, v. p. 147), the last of which is not men- 
“toned by historians. The first member of the gens 
who obtained the consulship was C. Aurelius Cotta 
in B. c 252, from which time the Aurelii become 
distinguished in history down to the end of the 
republic. Under the early emperors, we find an 

| ‘Aurelian family of the name of Fulvus, from which 

the Roman emperor Antoninus was descended, 

whose name originally was T. Aurelius Fulvus. 
[See pp. 210, 211.] : 

ae AURELIA MESSALINA. 

93, b.] 

| “AURELIA ORESTILLA, a heantiful bat pro- 


ae fligate woman, whom Catiline married; As Aurelia 


at first objected to marry him, because he had a 


grown-up son by a former marriage, Catiline is said 


< to have killed his own offspring in order to remove 
this impediment - their union. (Sall. Caé, 15, 35 ; 
“Appian, B. C. ii. 2; comp. Cic. ad Fam. ix. 22.) 
‘Her daughter was betrothed to the younger Cornifi- 
cius in g. c. 49. (Caelius, ap. Cie. ad Fam. viii. 7.) 
AURELIANUS, named twice by Dion Cas- 
A (xxviii. 12, 
-spirator against Caracalla, who appears in the text 
of Spartianus as Reanus or Retianus. The soldiers 
demanded him from Macrinus, who at first resisted 
their importunities, but at ue yielded him up 
to their fury. | [W. R.] 


uniformly styled L., Domitius Aurelianus, but in 
some fasti and inscriptions he appears as Valerius 
or Valerianus Aurelianus, the name Valerius being 

confirmed by a letter addressed to him by his pre- 


ES ae Claudius, (Vopisc. e. 17.) He was of 
such hrmble origin, that nothing certain is known 


of his family, nor of the time or place of his nati- 


-vity. According to the account Soon received, 
he was born about the year a. D. 212, at Sirmium 
in Pannonia, or, as others assert, in Dacia, or in | 


‘Moesia. His father is said to have been a farm 


= servant on the property of Aurelius, a senator, his | 


~ mother to have officiated as priestess of Sol in the 
It is certain that- her 


‘god, and erected for his worship at Rome a magni- 


-ficent temple, decorated with a profusion of. “the ; 
-In early youth, Aurelian 


‘most costly ornaments. 
was remarkable for vivacity of disposition, for bo- 


. dily strength, and. for an enthusiastic love of al | 


She appears to 


ator. of Illyria and Restorer of Gaul. 
appointed lieutenant to Ulpius Crinitus, captain- 
general of Illyria and Thrace, he expelled the 
Goths from these provinces ; and so important was 


[A LBINUS, p. 


19), is supposed to be the con- 


| four years and a half, from the end of August, 2 
AURELIA‘NUS. On coins, this emperor is 


" AURELIAN US. 


nilitary exercises, -After entering upon. the career 
of arms, he seems to have served in every grade 


and in every quarter of the world, and became so re- 
nowned for promptness in the use of weapons, and 
for individual prowess, that his comrades distin- 
guished him as “Hand-on-sword” (Aurelianus 
manu ad ferrum). In a war against the Sarma- 
tians, he was believed to have slain forty-eight of 

the enemy in one day, and nearly a thousand in 
the course of a single campaign. When tribune of 


the sixth legion in Gaul, he repelled a predatory 


incursion of the Franks, who had crossed the Rhine 
near Mayence, and now for the first time appear 
in history. His fame as a soldier, an officer, and a 
general, gradually rose so high, that Valerian com- 
pared him to the Corvini and Scipios of the olden 
time, and, declaring that no reward was adequate 
to his merits, bestowed on him the titles of Liber- 
Having been 


this service deemed, that Valerian: i in a solemn as- 
sembly held at Byzantium, publicly returned thanks 


to Aurelian for having averted the dangers by 


which the state was menaced, and after presenting 
him with a multitude of military decorations, pro- 
claimed him consul elect. At the same time, he 
was adopted by Ulpius Crinitus, declared his heir, 


and probably received his daughter in marriage. 


He is marked in the Fasti as consul suffectus on 
the 22nd of May, 257. 
We hear nothing of Aurelian during the reign. 


of the indolent and feeble Gallienus; but great suc- _ | 


cesses were achieved by him under Claudius, by 
whom he was appointed to the command previously 
held by his adopted father, and was entrusted with _ 
the defence of the frontier against the Goths, and 
nominated commander-in-chief of the cavalry of the 
empire. 

Upon the death of Claudius, which took place 
at Sirmium in 270, Aurelian was at once hailed as 
his successor by the legions. Quintillus, the bro- 
ther of Claudius, at the same time asserted his 


own claims at Aquileia; but, being abandoned by 


his soldiers, put himself to death within less than 
three weeks from the time when he assumed the 
purple. 

The reign of. Aurelian, which lasted for about 
270, 
until the middle of March, 275, presents a succes- 
sion of brilliant exploits, which restored for a while 
their ancient lustre to the arms of Rome. 

As soon as his authority had been formally re- 
cognised in the metropolis, he directed his first ef 
forts against a numerous host of Goths and Van- 
dals, who, led by two kings and many powerful 
chiefs, had crossed the Danube, and were ravaging 


Pannonia, These, after sustaining a decisive de- 


feat, were forced to submit, and were permitted to. 
retire upon leaving the sons of the two kings, and 
other noble youths, as hostages, and furnishing a 
contingent. of two thousand auxiliaries, oe 
_ A great: victory was next pained over the Ale- 


manni and other German tribes, which was fol- 
lowed by a serious reverse... 


The 
barbarians, taking advantage. of this oversight, 


pressed boldly forwards, outstripped their heavy- 


armed pirmiers, and 1 basedingy into Ttaly wasted all. i 


For,: while the em- a a 
| peror was employing every exertion to cut off their 0 i 
retreat, he failed to watch them in: front. 
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atio salen of the highest order; and that to 


these alone he was indebted for his elevation. One 
of his most conspicuous virtues as a commander 


was the rigid discipline which he enforced among 


: legions long accustomed to unbounded license. 
His rigour, “however, was free from caprice, and 


tempered by stern and inflexible justice; for we 


find that his soldiers submitted to his rule without. 


a murmur while he was still in a private station, 
raised him to the throne, served him with fidelity 
during the period of his dominion, and after his 
death displayed the most enthusiastic devotion to 
_ his memory. His great faults as a statesman were 

-the harshness of his disposition, and the impetuous 
-> violence of his passions, which frequently betrayed 


him into acts of sanguinary cruelty. Diocletian 


was wont to say, that Aurelian was better fitted to 
- command an army than to govern a state. 

The wife of Aurelian, we learn from coins and 
inscriptions, was Ulpia Severina, and, as was re- 
_ marked above, is supposed. to have been the daugh- 


` ter of his adopted father, Ulpius- Crinitus. He | 


had a daughter whose descendants were living at 


Rome when Ve opiseus wrote. (c. 42.) 
It is worthy of observation, that this humble 
Pannonian peasant was the first of the Roman 


princes who openly assumed the regal diadem; 


and now for the first time we read upon medals 

struck during the lifetime of an emperor the arro- 

gant and impious titles of Lord and God (Deo et 

Domino nostro Aureliano Aug.). 

-. Our chief authorities for the life of Aurelian are 
‘an elaborate biography by Vopiscus, founded, as he 

himself informs us, upon Greek memoirs, and espe- 


-cially upon certain journals kept by the order of 


< the emperor, and deposited in the Ulpian library. 
-We find also some important information in the 

other writers of the Augustan history, in the minor 
historians, and in the works of Dexippus and Zosi- 


mus. But the chronology is involved in inextrica- 
: ble confusion. Coins, which are usually our surest 


guides, here afford no aid. Thus we cannot decide 
whether the expedition against Zenobia preceded 
or followed the submission of Tetricus ; the invasion 
of the Goths and Vandals, described above as the 
first event after his accession, is by Tillemont di- 
vided into two distinct inroads, one before and the 
other after the Alemannic war ; so also the evacu- 
ation of Dacia is placed by Gibbon among the ear- 
liest acts of his reign, and represented as having 


exercised a material influence upon the treaty con 


o with the Goths, while others refer it to the 

ery close of his life. Although these and all the 
sues events may be regarded as certain, the time 
when they occurred, and consequently their relation 
to ee other, are altogether doubtful. [W. R.] 


COIN OF AURELIANUS. 


“AURELIA US, CAE/LIUS or COELIUS, 
` “avery celebrated Latin physician, respecting whose 
age and country there is considerable uncertainty. 
- Some writers place him as early as the first century 
oe ‘of the De aera, while others endeavour to | 
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| prove that he was at least a century Jater. This 
opinion is founded principally upon the. circum- 
stance of his not mentioning, or being mentioned 


by, Galen, indicating that they were “contempora- 


ries or rivals, Numidia has been generally assigned. 
as his native country, but perhaps without any di- » 


rect evidence ; it may, however, be concluded, from 


the imperfection of his style and the incorrectness. 
| of some of the terms which he employs, that he 
was not a native either of Greece or Italy. But 


whatever doubts may attach to his personal history, 


and whatever faults of style may exist in his 


writings, they afford us much valuable information 


respecting the state of medical science. He was a 
professed and zealous member of the sect of 
the Methodici, and it is principally from -his 


work that we are able to obtain a correct view of 


| the principles and practice of this sect. In his de- 
‘scriptions of the phaenomena of disease, he displays 
considerable accuracy of observation and diagnostic 
sagacity ; and he describes some disorders which are 
not to be met with in any other ancient author. 
He gives us a very ample and minute detail of the 
practice which was adopted both by himself and 


his contemporaries ; and it must be acknowledged 
that on these points his remarks display a compe- 


tent knowledge of his subject, united to a clear 


and comprehensive judgment. 
He divides diseases into the two great classes of 
Siula and chronie, nearly corresponding to diseases 


| of constriction and of relaxation, and upon these 
supposed states he founds his primary indications ; 
but with respect to the intimate nature of these 


states of the system, as well as of all hidden or 
recondite causes generally, he thinks it unnecessary 
to inquire, provided we can recognise their exist- 
ence, and can discover the means of removing them. 


Hence his writings are less theoretical and more — 


decidedly practical than those of any other author 
of antiquity; and they consequently contributed 
more to the advancement of the knowledge and 


actual treatment of disease than any that had pre- 


ceded them. They contributed in an especial man- 
ner to perfect the knowledge of therapeutics, by 
ascertaining with precision the proper indications 
of cure, with the means best adapted for fulfilling 
them. The great defect of Caelius Aurelianus (a 
defect which was inherent in the sect to which he 
belonged), was that of placing too much dependence 
upon the twofold division of diseases, and not suf- 


ficiently attending to the minute shades by which - 


they gradually run into each other ; which is the 
more remarkable in one who shews so much atten- 
tion to the phaecnomena of disease, and who for the 
most part allows himself to be so little warped by 


preconceived hypotheses. This view of the subject 


leads him not unfrequently to reject active and de- 


cisive remedies, when he could not reconcile their — 


operation to his supposed indications; so that, al- 


_ | though his practice is seldom what can be styled 
| bad, it is occasionally defective. = 
| “His work consists of three buoks On Acute Dis- : 
| eases, “Celerum Passionum,” (or “De Morbis Acu- 
| tis”) and five books Ox Chronic Diseases, * Tar- 

-| daram Passionum” (or “De Morbis Chronicis”). l 

The books Ox Chronie Diseases were first published a 
| in folio, Basil. 1529; those On Acute Diseases in 
8yo. Paris, 1533. The first edition of the whole 


work was that published at Lyons in 8vo. 1566; 


perhaps the best is that by. Amman, Amstel. 1799, 
cs which y was several times reprinted. The last | 
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| edition of the whole work is that by Haller, Liane |] 
san, 1774, 8vo. 2 vols. A new edition was begun 
at Paris by Delattre, 1826, 8vo., but only one vo- 


lume was published. Some “academical dissertations 
on Caelius Aurelianus were published by C. G: 


CK ihn, which are reprinted in his Opuscdla Acade- | 
mica Medica et Philologica, Lips. 1827, 1828, 8vo. 


-vol ii. p. 1, &. For further information respecting | 
of April, a. D. 121 


Caelius Aurelianus, see Hallers Biblioth: Medie. 


Pract, vol. i.; Sprengel’s Mist de la Méd. vol. ii.; | 


Bostock’s Hist, of Med.; and Choulant’s Handbuch 


der Biicherkunde für die Aeltere Medicin, Leipzig, 


8v0.. 1841, from which two latter works the pre- 
ceding account has been taken. [W.A GY 2 
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RINUS, CARUS, CLAUDIUS, COMMODUS, MAXEN- | 


Tius, MAXIMIANUS, NÑUMERIANUS, Prosus, 
 QUINTILLUS, ROMULUS, SEVERUS, VERUS. 


M. AURELIUS ANTONINUS, commonly 


distinguished by the epithet of “ the philosopher,” 


was born at Rome, on the Coelian hill, on the 20th _ 
From his paternal ancestors, 
who for ‘three generations had held high offices of 
state and claimed descent from Numa, he inherited 


the name of M. Annius Verus, while from his- 


great-grandfather on the mother’s side he received 


| the appellation of Catilius Severus. The principal ` 


AURELIA’NUS FESTI'VUS. [Fasrivus.] 
AURELIUS, one of the names of several 


members and connexions of the family are ropi a 


peted in the Og table :- r 


“Annin Verus, of aa rank, a native. 


of the municipium of Succubo in Spain, e 


Annius Verus, consul for a third time A.D. 126, 
Married Rupilia Faustina, 
daughter of Rupilius Bonus, a consular. 


and praef. urb. 


Maternal Desert. 


: L. Catilius Sena : . os 
consul A. D, 120, and praef.urb. _ 


Catilia, (Not named ), 


| ESG married, it would seem, 
> s bd ERS : è , Y een j 
Annius Annius Verus. Married Annia Galeria L. Calvisius Tullus, 
Libo, Domitia Calvilla, named Faustina Augusta, consul a second time 109. > 
Consul, also Lucilla, and died wife of Antoninus C E ee 
A.D. 128. while praetor. Pius Augustus. Domitia Calvilla. 
a oe i Married Annius Verus, 
cda costs sae M. Annius Verus; 
Annia M. Annius Verus, Annia Faustina cee Dat 
Cornificia, postea ~ Augusta, wife of S | 
a aes M. AURELIUS ANTONINUS 
younger M. AURELIUS ANTONINUS Marcus Aurelius | ne oy 
than M. --  Aveustus. Married Antoninus Au- * 
Aurelius. his first cousin, Annia gustus. 
EA Faustina. | 7 


z 


Roman emperors, of whom an account is given ` 
under ANTONINUS, AURELIUS, CARACALLA, CA- 


Annius Antoninus 
Verus:  Geminus, 


Caesar, twin bro- 


born — . ther of 
168, Commodus, 
died died when 


L. Aurelius Com- 


modus Augustus, — 


‘born 31 August, 


CA. D. IG]. Mar- 


vied Brutia Cris- 
pina, daughter of 


Annia Lucilla Augusta, wife 
of L. Aurelius Verus Au- - 
gustus, the colleague of M. 
Aurelius. Her second hus- 
band was Claudius Pom- 
peianus, a Roman knight, 


Vibia Domitia. Fadila. 
Aurelia Faustinas © = 0e 
Sabina. | 


170. 4 years old. Brutius Praesens. 3 


of Syrian extraction. 


N. p. M. e and Faustina seem to have had several children i in addition to the ne Three : 
daughters were still alive after the death of Commodus (Lamprid. Commod. 18; Herodian. i 1 AQ), 
and one of these was put to death by Caracalla in 212. We find in an inseription the names of his. 


sons, T, Aurelius Antoninus, and T. Aelius aoe: both of whom en iti is probable, older. than Ls vee 
Commodus, and died young. (See ‘Tillemont.) — | ae 


~The father of young Marella having died while 
praetor, the boy was adopted. by his ‘grandfather, 
Annius Verus, and from a very early period enjoyed 


-the favour of Hadrian, who bestowed on him the 
honours of the equestrian order when only six | 
years old, admitted him as a member of the frater- | 
nity of the Salian priests at the age of eight, and | 
asa tribute to the sincerity and truthfulness.of his 
disposition, was wont in play “ful affection to- ad- 
dress him not as Verus but Verissimus.. At the age 
of fifteen he received the manly gown, and was be- 
trothed. to the daughter of Aelius Caesar, the heir- | w | 
apparent to the throne. But not long after (138), | linus. Their ‘nuptials, however, were not celebrated 
in consequence of the sudden death of his intended | v 
father-in-law, still more brilliant prospects were |] he 
suddenly opened ` up to the youth. For, according | 1 
to the a arrangement. t- explained under Beale 


Pros, both he and. L. Ceionins Ge ac gon of 
Aelius Caesar, were adopted by Antoninus Pius, 


immediately after the latter had been himself So 
adopted by Hadrian. He was now styled Me- — 
| Aelius Aurelius Verus Caesar, and was immediately ` ye 


chosen to fill the office.of. quaestor. for the following 


year. The proposed. union with the daughter Of ep 
Aelius Caesar was set aside, on account, it was 
alleged, of disparity in age, and Faustina, the 
daughter of Pius, who had been: previously des- 
| tined by Hadrian, for young Ceionius Commodus, - 


fixed upon as the future wife of Marcus Aure- — . 


until after a lapse of seven years. (145.) In 140 


want raised. to the niran As and i in 147, after a 


‘station. From this time forward he was. the con- 
‘stant companion and adviser of the monarch, and 


. the most perfect confidence subsisted between the | 


gon and his adopted father until the death of the 
latter, which happened on the 7th of March, 161. 
The first act of the new ruler was the admission 
of Ceionius Commodus to a full participation in the 
sovereign power, and these emperors henceforward 
bore respectively the names of M. Aurelius Anto- 
- ninus and L. Aurelius Verus. When the double 
- adoption by Antoninus Pius took place, it was 
settled that the son of Aelius Caesar should be 
- considered as the younger brother. Thus, on the 
coins struck before the death of Pius, M. Aurelius 
alone bears the appellation of Caesar, to him alone 
` Pins committed the empire with his dying breath, 
_ and to. him alone did the senate formally offer the 
vacant throne. Hence his conduct towards L. Verus 
was purely an act of grace. But the alliance pro- 
mised to prove advantageous both to the parties’ 
themselves, and also to the general interests of the 
state. Marcus was weak in constitution, and took 
more delight in philosophy and literary pursuits 
than in politics and war, while Lucius, young, 
active; and skilled in all manly exercises, was 
likely to be better fitted for the toils of a military 
life. His aptitude for such a career was soon put 
< to the proof. The war, which had been long 
_. threatening the east, at length burst forth. Verus, 
after being betrothed to Lucilla, the daughter of 


a his. colleague, was despatched in all haste to the | 
“Parthian frontier towards the end of 161, while 


__M, Aurelius remained in the city to watch an 


<> o irruption of the Catti into the Rhenish provinces 
and a threatened insurrection in Britain. 


-o 7 a Vologeses ILI, who had been induced to aban- 
dona meditated attack upon Armenia by the re- 


-monstrances of Antoninus Pius, thinking that a. 


fitting season had now arrived for the execution of 
his long-cherished schemes, had destroyed a whole 
Roman legion quartered at Elegeia, and advancing 
at the head of a great army, had spread devasta- 
tion throughout Syria. 
his troops, proceeded to Antioch, where he deter- 


mined to remain, and entrusted the command of 


his army to Cassius and others of his generals. 
Cassius compelled the Parthians to retreat, invaded 
Mesopotamia, plundered and burnt Seleuceia, razed 
to the ground the royal palace at Ctesiphon, and 
penetrated as far as Babylon ; while Statius Priscus, 
who was sent into Armenia, stormed Artaxata, 
„and, rescuing the country from the usurper, rein- 
‘stated the lawful but dethroned monarch Soaemus. 


_. Vologeses was thus constrained to conclude an igno- 


- mninious peace, in virtue of which Mesopotamia was. 
ceded to the Romans. 
162 and the three following years. In 166, Lucius 
returned home, and the two emperors celebrated 
jointly a magnificent triumph, assuming the titles 


of Armentacus, Parthicus Maximus, and Medicus, 


But although this campaign had terminated so 


_. gloriously, little praise was due to the commander- . 

< In-chief Twice he was unwillingly prevailed upon | 
sto advance as far as the Euphrates, and he made a. 
-journey to Ephesus (in 164) to meet his bride on | 
<o her arrival from Italy; but with these exceptions | 
<he passed his winters at Laodiceia, and the rest 


of his time at Daphne or at Antioch, abandon- 


ing himself to gaming, drunkenness, and dissolute. 


‘pleasures of every kind. All the achievements of 


Rome. ieee aie 
A still heavier danger was now impending, whicn _ 
threatened to crush Italy itself. A combination | 


Lucius having collected } 


These events took place in- 


general arrangements conducted by M. Aurelius at 


had been formed among the numerous tribes, 
dwelling along the whole extent of the northern 


limits of the empire, from the sources of the Danube 


to the Illyrian border, including the Marcomanni, © 
the Alani, the Jazyges, the Quadi, the Sarmatae, 
and many others. In addition to the danger from 
without, the city was hard pressed by numerous 
calamities from within. Inundations had destroy- 
ed many buildings and much property, among 
which were vast granaries with their contents, the 


‘poor were starving in consequence of the deficiency 


thus caused in the supplies of corn, and numbers 
were perishing by a fearful pestilence, said to have 
been brought from the east by the troops of Verus. — 
So great was the panic, that it was resolved that 
both emperors should go forth to encounter the foe. 


Previous to their departure, in order to restore 


confidence to the populace, priests were summoned. _ 


from all quarters, a multitude of expiatory sacri- 


fices were performed, many of them according to 
strange and foreign rites, and victims were offered 
to the gods with the most unsparing profusion. 
The contes which had now commenced with 
the northern nations was continued with varying 
success during the whole life of M. Aurelius, whose - 
head-quarters were generally fixed in Pannonia ; 
but the details preserved by the historians who 
treat of this period are so confused and so utterly 
destitute of all chronological arrangement, that it 
becomes impossible to draw up anything like a 


regular and well-connected narrative of the progress 
of the struggle. Medals are our only sure guide, _ 


and the information afforded by these is neces- 
sarily meagre and imperfect. It would appear that 
the barbarians, overawed by the extensive pre- 
parations of the Romans and by the presence of the 
two Augusti, submitted for a time and sued for 
peace, and that the brothers returned to Rome in 
the course of 168. They set out again, however, in 
169, but before they reached the army, L. Verus. 
‘was seized with apoplexy, and expired at Aectinum, 
in the territory of Veneti. Marcus hastened back 
to Rome, paid the last honours to the memory of 
his colleague, and returned to Germany towards 
the close of the year. He now prosecuted the war 
against the Marcomanni with great vigour, although 
from the ravages caused by the plague among the 
troops, he was forced to enrol gladiators, slaves, — 
and exiles, and, from the exhausted state of the 


public treasury, was compelled to raise money by 
selling the precious jewels and furniture of the 


iniperial palace. ` In consequence of the success 
which attended these extraordinary efforts, the 


legends Germanicus and Germania Subacta now 
appear upon the coins, while Parthicus, Armeniacus, 


and Medicus are dropped, as having more especi- 


ally appertained to L. Verus. Among the numee 
Tous engagements which took place at this epoch, 


a battle fought on the frozen Danube has been — 


very graphically described by Dion Cassius (Ixxii = = 
7); but by far the most celebrated and important. - | 
was the victory gained over the Quadi in 174, 
which having been attended by certain circum-. 
stances believed to be supernatural, gave rise to the 
famous controversy among the historians of Chris- 
tianity upon what is commonly termed the Miracle. 
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DF ‘tious other honours and privileges befitting his | the war were performed by his legates, and all the 


-and Moyle, (Moyle’s Works, vol. ii. Lond. 1726.). 


Ina great measure lost, for the emperor was pre- 


disturbances which had broken out in the East, 


and bestowed on him the manly gown, intending | _ 


midst of active preparations for a campaign Cassius | 
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| the whole of this rebellion can scarcely fail to ex- 

‘cite the warmest admiration. In the mournful | 
address delivered to his soldiers, he bitterly de- 
plores that he should be forced to engage in a con- 
test so revolting to his feelings as civil strife, His 
chief dread was that Cassius, from shame or re- 
‘morse, might put an end to his own life, or fall by 


i yf the Thundering Legion. Those ‘who may desire 
to investigate this question will find the subject 
fully discussed in the correspondence between King | 


There is an excellent summary. of the whole argu- 
ment in Lardner’s “Jewish and Heathen Testimo- 
nies” (chap. xy.), and many useful remarks are to 
be found in Milman’s History of Christianity (chap. 
vii.), and in the Bishop of Lincoln’s “Illustrations, 
&c. from Tertullian” (p. 105). An attempt has. 
been made recently to restore the credit of the sup- 
posed miracle, in the essay by Mr. Newman, prefixed 
toa portion’ of Fleury’s “ Ecclesiastical History,” 
published at Oxford in 1842. ) 
Whatever opinion we may form upon the sub- 
| ject of debate, we may feel certain of the fact, that 
-the Romans were rescued from a very critical 
situation by a sudden storm, and gained an im- 
‘portant victory over their opponents, That they 
attributed their preservation to the direct interpo- 
_ sition of heaven is proved by the testimonies of the 
ancient historians, and also by the sculptures of 
the Antonine column, where a figure supposed to 
represent Jupiter Pluvius is seen sending down 
streams of water from his arms and head, which 
the Roman soldiers below catch in the hollow of 
their shields, 
This success, and the circumstances by which it 
Was accompanied, seem to have struck terror into 
the surrounding nations, who now tendered sub- 
mission or claimed protection. But the fruits were 


that he might have an opportunity of granting a 
free pardon. Nor did this forgiving temper exhaust 
itself in words. When the head of-the traitor was 
laid at his feet, he rejected with horror the bloody 
offering, and refused to admit the murderers to his. 
| presence. On repairing to the East, where his — 
presence was thought necessary to restore tran- — 
-quillity and order, he displayed the greatest lenity 
towards those provinces which had acknowledged 


sons of distinction who were proved to have fa- 
voured his designs. Not one individual suffered 


such as had been guilty of other crimes; and. 
finally, to establish perfect confidence in all, he 


dition, Faustina, who had accompanied her husband, 
| died in a village among the defiles of Taurus. 
According to some, her end was caused by an at- — 
tack of gout ; according to others, it was hastened 


which she feared would inevitably follow the dis- 
covery of her negotiations with Cassius. Her guilt 
vented from following up the advantage gained, in | in this matter is spoken of by Dion without any 
consequence of the alarm. caused by unexpected | 
a report only, and positively denied by Vulcatius; — 
but the arguments employed by the ‘latter are of j 
no weight.. me 
After visiting Egypt, the emperor set out for 
Italy, touched at Athens on his homeward journey, — 
reached Brondusium towards the end of the year 
176, and celebrated a triumph along with Commo- 
dus, now consul elect, on the 23rd of December. — 
Scarcely was this ceremony concluded, when fresh 
tumults arose upon the Danube, where the presence — 


and had quickly assumed a very formidable aspect, 
Faustina had long watched with anxiety the de- | 
clining health of her husband, and anticipating his 
speedy death, was filled with alarm lest, from 
the ‘youth and incapacity of her son Commodus, 
the empire might pass away into other hands. She 
had, therefore, opened a correspondence with Avi- 
dius Cassius, who had gained great fame in the 
Parthian war commemorated above, who had. sub- 
‘sequently suppressed a serious insurrection in 
Egypt, and had acted as supreme governor of the 
Eastern provinces after the departure of Lucius 
< Verus. Her object was to persuade him to hold 
himself in readiness to aid her projects, and she 
offered him her hand and the throne as his rewards. 
While Cassius was. meditating upon these propo- 
sals, he suddenly received intelligence that Marcus 
was dead, and forthwith, without waiting for a 
confirmation of the news, caused himself to be pro- 
claimed his successor. The falseness of the rumour 
soon became known, but deeming that his offence 
was beyond forgiveness,’ he determined to. prose- 

cute the enterprise ; within a short period he made 
himself master of all Asia within Mount Taurus, 
- and resolved to maintain. his pretensions by force. 

A report of these transactions was forthwith trans- 
mitted to Rome by M.Verus, the legate commanding 
in Cappadocia, Aurelius, who was still in Panno- : 
nia, summoned his son to his presence in all haste, | 


quitted Rome. along with his son, in the month of 


with the most prosperous results. The Marcomanni, 
the Hermanduri, the Sarmatae, and the Quadi, were — 
repeatedly routed, their confederacy was broken up, 
and everything seemed to promise that they would 
at length be effectually crushed. But the shat- 


Pannonia, either at. Vindobona (Vienna): or at Sir- 


year of his. age and the 20th’ of. his Teign, o Ay 
strong suspicion prevailed that his death had been 
accelerated by the machinations of his son, who - 
was accused of having tampered with the physi- 
cians, and persuaded them to administer poison. = 


-toset out instantly for the seat of war. But in the. 
When only twelve- years old he adopted the dress 
-and practised : the austerities of the Stoics, whose 


was assassinated by two of his own officers, after. 
doctrines were imparted to him by the most cele- 


having enjoyed a nominal sovereignty for three 
months and six. days. His son soon after shared. 
the same fate. The conduct, of Marcus thironghe 


‘| the hand of some loyal subject — his fondest wish, i 


the usurper, and towards those senators and per- 
death; few were punished in any shape, except = 


ordered the papers of Cassius to be destroyed aith- st 
out suffering them to be read. During this expe- > 


by her own act, in order to escape the punishment 


expression of doubt; is mentioned by Capitolinus as — 


of the emperor was once more required. According- — i. on 
ly, after concluding somewhat earlier than he had 
intended the nuptials of Commodus and Crispina, he |. 


August (177), and hastened to Germany. During _ $ : 
the two following years his operations were attended = oo 


tered constitution of Marcus now sunk beneath the = E 
pressure of mental and bodily fatigue. He died in oe 


mium, on the 17th of March, 180, in the: 59th ie 


he leading feature in ‘the character of M. Aure ` Le 
lius was his devotion to philosophy and literature. ooo o 


rated teachers of the day—Diognotus, Apollonius, o 
1 ius Rustiens, “He. studied the principles o 
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_ of composition and oratory under Herodes Atticus 
_ and Cornelius Fronto, and by his close and unre- 
—mitting application Jaid the foundation of the bad 
health by which he was so much oppressed, in after. 
- life. While yet Caesar he was addressed by Justin 
- Martyr (Apolog. i. init.) as Verissimus “ the phi- 
-losopher,” an epithet by which he has been com- 
“monly distinguished from that period down to the 


“present day, although no such title was ever pub- 
‘licly or formally conferred. Even after his elevation 
to the purple, he felt neither reluctance nor shame 
in resorting to the school of Sextus of Chaeroneia, 
-the descendant of Plutarch, and in listening to the 
extemporaneons declamations of Hermogenes, From 


his earliest youth he lived upon terms of the most. 
affectionate familiarity with his instructors, as we 


- may gather from his correspondence with Fronto 
 [Fronro]; the most worthy were, through his 
` influence, promoted to the highest dignities ; after 


their death he placed their images in the chapel of 
his lares, and was wont to strew flowers and offer 


sacrifices on their graves. Nor was his liberality 
contined to his own preceptors, for learned men in 
every quarter of the world enjoyed substantial 


proofs of his bounty. Philosophy was the great 


object of his zeal, but the other branches of a polite 


education were by no means neglected ; music, 
poetry, and painting, were cultivated in turn, and 
the. severer sciences of mathematics and law en- 
gaged no small portion of his attention. In juris- 
prudence especially, he laboured throughout life 
with great activity, and his Constitutions are be- 
lieved to have filled many volumes. These are now 
all lost, but they are constantly quoted with great 
respect by later writers. (See Westenberg, Dis- 
_ sertationes. ad. Constitutiones M. Aurelii Imperatoris, 


Lng, Bat. 1786.) 


With the exception of a few letters contained 
in the recently discovered remains of Fronto, the 
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xal policy, both at home and abroad, he steadily 
followed in the path of his predecessor, whose 


counsels he had shared for more than twenty years. 
The same praise, therefore, which belongs to the 


elder may fairly be imparted to the younger Anto- 
nine; and this is perhaps the most emphatic pane- 
gyric we could pronounce. No monarch was ever 


more widely or more deeply beloved. The people 


believed, that he had been sent down by the gods, 


for a time, to bless mankind, and had now returned 
to the heaven from which he descended. So uni- 
versal was this conviction among persons of 
every age and calling, that his apotheosis was 
not, as in other cases, viewed in the light of a mere 
empty form. Every one, whose means permitted, 


procured a statue of the emperor. More than a 


century after his decease, these images were to be 
found in many mansions among the household 
gods, and persons were wont to declare, that he 
had appeared to them in dreams and visions, and 


revealed events which afterwards came to pass. 
. The great, perhaps the only, indelible stain upon 


his memory is the severity with which he treated 


the Christians ; and his conduct in this respect was . 


the more remarkable, because it was not only com- 


pletely at variance with his own general principles, — 
but was also in direct opposition to the wise and. 
liberal policy pursued by Hadrian and Pius. The 
| numerous apologies published during his reign 


would alone serve to point out that the church was 


surrounded by difficulties and dangers; but the 


charge of positive persecution is fully established 


by the martyrdom of Justin at Rome, of the vene- 
rable Polycarp, with many others, at Smyrna (167) 
in the early part of his reign, and by the horri- 
ble atrocities perpetrated. at Vienne and Lyons se- 


veral years afterwards. (177.) It would be but.a 
poor defence to allege, that these excesses were 
committed without the knowledge of a prince who 
on all other occasions watched with such care over 
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-only production of Marcus which has been pre- 
served is a volume composed in Greck, and entitled 
` Máprov. ’Avrevivov. tod abroxpdropos rv «is 
éavroy Risala 18’, It is a sort of common-place 
book, in which were registered from time to time 
_ the thoughts and feelings of the author upon moral 
and religious topics, together with striking maxims 
extracted from the works of those who had been 
most eminent for wisdom and virtue. There is no 
attempt at order or arrangement, but the contents 
are valuable, in so far as they illustrate the system 
of self-examination enjoined by the discipline of the 
Stoics, and present a genuine picture of the doubts 
and difficulties and struggles of a speculative and 
reflecting mind. hae eee 
The education and pursuits of M. Aurelius exer- 
cised the happiest influence upon a temper and 
disposition naturally calm and. benevolent.. He 
succeeded in acquiring the boasted composure and 
self-command of the disciples of the Porch, without | 
imbibing the harshness which they were wont to. 
exhibit. He was firm without being obstinate ; he 
steadfastly maintained his own principles without 
manifesting any overweening contempt for the. opi- 
nions of those who differed from himself; his jus- 
tice was tempered with gentleness and mercy; his: 
gravity was devoid of gloom. In public life, he 
sought to demonstrate practically the trnth of the 
Platonic maxim, ever on his lips, that those states | 
only could be truly happy which were governed by 
philosophers, or in. which the kings and rulers were 
guided by the tenets of pure philosophy. In gene- 


the rights of his subjects in the most remote pro- 
vinces: But, in so far as the proceedings in Gaul 


received his direct sanction; for when the Roman 
governor applied for instructions, an answer was 
returned, that all who confessed themselves to be 
Christians should suffer death. It is probable that 
his better feelings were in this instance overpow- 
ered by the violence of evil counsellors; for had he 
followed the dictates of his own nature, he would 
have been contented to moralise upon and lament 
over what he viewed as ignorant and obstinate ad- 
herence to a vain superstition. (See Med. xi. 3.) 
But this calm contempt by no means satisfied the 
active hate of the crowd of real and pretended 
Stoics, whom his patronage had attracted. Many 
of these were bigots of the worst class, and che- 
‘rished sentiments of the most malignant animosity 
towards the professors of the new religion. Accus- 
‘tomed to regard all other sects with self-satisfied 
disdain, they could ill brook the freedom with 
which their follies and fallacies were now attacked 
and exposed; they regarded with jealous rage a 


tensions to mental fortitude and calm endurance of 
bodily suffering. we 


are concerned, we have clear evidence that they 


code of morals and a spotless purity of life farsu- o 00 
perior to aught they had ever practised, or taught, = 0000 
or imagined; and least of all could they forgive 
the complete overthrow of their own exclusive pre- — 


_. Although no other serious charge has been pre- 
ferred against M. Aurelius, for the rumour that. he 
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| Pason L. Verus never seems to have: obne, or. 


- deserved the slightest credit, we may perhaps by a 


close scrutiny detect a few weaknesses. The deep | 
sorrow expressed upon the death of Faustina, and- 


the eagerness with which he sought to heap ho- 


` nours on the memory of a wicked woman and a 


faithless wife, who rivalled Messalina in shameless 


and promiscuous profligacy, if sincere, betoken a 
degree of carelessness. and blindness almost incre- 


dible ; ; if feigned, a strange combination of apathy. 
and dissimulation. 
his want of discernment or of resolution in not aise 


covering or restraining the evil propensities of his | 


_ gon, whose education hei is said to have conducted 
with the most zealous care. Making every allow- 


ance for the innate depravity of the youth, we can | 


scarcely conceive that if he had been trained with 
judicious firmness, and his evil passions combated 
and controlled before they became fully developed, 


he would ever have proved such a prodigy of heart- 


less cruelty and brutal sensuality. 
Our chief authorities for this period of history 
are the life of M. Aurelius by Capitolinus, a mass 
of ill-selected and badly arranged materials, and 
the 71st book of Dion Cassius, a collection of awk- 
wardly patched fragments. Some facts may be ex- 
_ tracted from the minor Roman historians, and from 
~ Aristeides (Orat. ix.), Herodian, Joannes Antio- 
'chenus, and Zonaras. 
: The editio princeps of the Meditations was pub- 
dished by Xylander (Tigur. 1558, 8vo.), and re- 
published with improvements by the same scholar 
ten years afterwards. (Basil. 1568, 8vo,) The 


next in order was superintended by Merick Casau- 


-bon (Lond. 1643, 8vo.), followed by the edition of 
Gataker (Cantab. 1652, 4to.), reprinted at London 


(1697) with additional notes from the French of 


And. Dacier, and his life of M. Aurelius translated 
into Latin by Stanhope. This last edition must, 
upon the whole, be still considered as the most 
useful and ample. A new recension of the text, 
accompanied by a commentary, was commenced by 
Schulz, at the beginning of the present century 


(Slesvic. 1802, 8vo.), but the work is still imper- 


fect, one volume only having appeared. 
There are numerous translations into most of the 
` European languages, In English, the best, though 
indifferent, is that published at Glasgow in 1749 
-and 1764; in French, that of Madame Dacier 
- (Paris, 1691); i in German, that of Schulz. (Sles- 
wick, 1799.) For further information with regard 


to the instructors of this emperor and his various 


- literary aa Mga see Fabric, Bibl. Graec. vol. 
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“COIN OF AURELIUS. 


~ AURELIUS, a physician who ‘iat hai lived 
in or before the second century after Christ, as one | 
_ of his prescriptions is quoted ‘by Galen. (De Com- | 
pos. Medicam. sec. Loc. ved. vol. xii, p. 892 de a : 


Nor can we altogether forgive | 


AUREOLUS. yag 


‘is s probably the same person who is mentioned in 
Cramer's Anecd, Gr. Paris, vol.i. p. 394. [W.A.G.]. 


AURE'LIUS ARCA'DIUS ORA BAIE 
[CHARISIOS. Poa 

AURELIUS AUGUSTI'NUS. 
Nus] 
AURELIUS CORNELIUS - CELSUS. 
(Garevs.] , 

-AURELIUS OLY’MPI US NEMESIA’N US. 
[Nemzsianvs. ] | 

AURELIUS OPY'LIUS. ‘[Oprrus.] . 

AURELIUS PHILIPPUS. [Purzirrvs.] 

AURELIUS | PRUDENTIUS. . _ [Prupen- 


: [Ac UGUSTI- 


TIUS. ji 


“AURELIUS SYMMACHUS. [Sraacacuus.] | 
AURELIUS VICTOR. [Vicror.] °°, 
-AURBOLUS. After the defeat and captivity | 

of Valerian, the legions in the different provinces, 

while they agreed in scorning the feeble rule of 

Gallienus, could by no means unite their suffrages- 

in favour of any one aspirant to the purple; buteach | 

army hastened to bestow the title of Augustus up- 
on its favourite general. Hence arose within the 
short space of eight years (A, D. 260—267) no less 
than nineteen usurpers in the various dependencies — 
of Rome, whose contests threatened speedily to 
produce the complete dissolution of the empire. | 
The biographies of these adventurers, most of whom 


| were of very humble origin, have been compiled by 


Trebellius Pollio, who has collected the whole un- 


der the fanciful designation of the Thirty Tyrants. 


But the analogy thus indicated will not bear exa- 
mination. No parallel can be established between 
those pretenders who sprung up suddenly in diverse 
quarters of the world, without concert or sympathy, 
each struggling to obtain supreme dominion for 
himself, and that cabal which united under Critias 
and Theramenes with the common purpose of 
crushing the liberties of Athens. Nor does even 
the number correspond, for the Augustan historian 
is obliged to press in women and children and 


many doubtful names, in order to complete his tale. 


Of the whole nineteen, one only, Odenathus the | e 
Palmyrene, in gratitude for his successful valour . 


against Sapor, was recognised by Gallienus as a ` i 
It has been remarked, ‘that not. one oe 


colleague. 

lived in peace or died a natural death. | 
Among the last of the number was Aelad 

Dacian by birth, by occupation originally ashepherd. 


His merits as a soldier were discovered ‘by Valerian, 
who gave him high military rank ; and he subse- 


quently did good service in the wars waged against. 
Ingenuus, Macrianus, and Postumus, He was at — 


length induced to revolt, was proclaimed emperor by | 


the legions of Illyria in. the year 267, and made him- 
self master of Northern’ Italy. ‘Gallienus, having — 


| been recalled by this alarm from a campaign against: 
|-the Goths, encountered and defeated his rebellious 
a} | general, and shut him- up in “Milan; but, while 
| | prosecuting the siege with vigour, was assassinated. 
-$| | This catastrophe, however, did not long delay the oe 
$] | fate of the usurper, who was the nearest enemy — 
3 | and consequently the first. object of attack to his 
| rival, the new emperor Claudius. Their preten- 
E sions. were decided by a battle fought between _ 
- | Milan and. i which Aureolus was slain; = 
| and the modem town of Pontirolo is said to repre- 
sent under a corrupt form the name of the bridge ` 
‘(Pons Aureoli) thrown over the Adda at the spot. 
where the victory was won. The records preserved eon 


ergamo, x 


3 period a are. e fall of confusion and contradic: 


several of their towns. 

~ paign that C. Marcius first distinguished himself. 
-at Corioli, whence he obtained the surname of Co- | 
: (Liv. ii. 33; Dionys. vi. 49, 91, 94; Cie, | 
s 33, pro Balb. 23; Plut. Cortol. 8.) Tin was. 

“probably. on account of Coriolanus having served 
ander him that Auruncus is represented as one of | 
.... the ambassadors sent to Coriolanus when the lat- 
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tion, | “Tn a hae ‘been. said ae we Shave fol- 
lowed, the accounts of Aurelius Victor and Zonaras 


AD preference to that of Pollio, who places the. 
usurpation of Aureolus early in 26]; but on this 


‘supposition the relations which are known to have 
subsisted afterwards between Gallienus and Au- 
reolus become quite unintelligible. [W RJ] 

AU'RIA. [Aurius, No. 4:] | 

_AU/RIUS, the name of a family at ee 
frequently mentioned in Cicero’s oration for Clu- 
entius. 

l. M. Aurrus, the son of Dinaea, was kee 
prisoner at Asculum in the Italian war. He fell 


‘into the hands of Q. Sergius, who confined him in- 


his ergastulum, where he was murdered by an 


emisar of Oppianicus, his brother-in-law. (ce. 7,8.) 


2. Num. Avrius, also the son of Dinaea, 
died before his brother, M. Aurius. (e. 7.) 


3, A. AuRivs Meuinus, a relation of the two. 


preceding, threatened to prosecute Oppianicus, on. 
account of the murder of M. Aurius. 


OM. Anrius Melinus and his son, Caius. (c. 8.) 


Melinus had- married. Cluentia, the daughter. of 


Sassia; but as his mother-in-law fell in love with 


him, he divorced Cluentia and married Bassia. 


(co, 5, 9, 26.) 


4, AURIA, the wife of the brother of Oppianiens, 


was killed by the latter. (e. 11.) — 

AURORA. . [Eos.] 

AURUNCULELA GENS, plebeian, of hide 
Cork is the only family-name mentioned : for 
-those who have no cognomen, see AURUNCULEIUS. 


None of the members of this gens ever obtained | 
the consulship : the first who obtained the praetor- 
‘| prove so brilliant. 
lously watched by his grandmother, Aemilia Co- 
-rinthia Maura, wife to Caecilius Arborius, and by 


-ship was C. Aurunculeius, in B. c. 209. | 
"AURUNCULEIUS. LG " AURUNCULEIUS, 


praetot. B. c. 209, had the province of Sardinia. 


(Liv. xxvii. 6, 7. j“. 


PA AURUNCULEIUS, finns of tie eeliare of | 


the third legion in B. c. 207. (Liv. xxvii. 41.) - 

3. L. AURUNCULEIUS, praetor urbanus B. C. 190. 
He was one of the ten commissioners sent to ar- 
range the affairs of Asia at the conclusion of the 


war with Anticchas the Great, B. c. 188. (Liv. 


xxxvi. 45, xxxvii, 2, 55.) _ 


4 C. Å URUNCULEIUS, one of the three Honan 


ambassadors sent into Asia, B. C. 155, to prevent 
Prusias from making war upon Attalus. (Polyb. 
xxxiii. 1.) 


AURUNCUS, POST. COMYNIUS, consul 
B.C. 50], in which year a dictator was first ap. 


pointed on account of the conspiracy of the. Latin 


states against Rome. (Liv. ii. 18; Dionys. v. 50; 
Zonar. vii. 13.) According to some accounts, he is 


said to have dedicated the temple of Saturn, in 497, 
in accordance with a decree of the senate. (Dionys. 
yi. 1.) Auruncus was consul again, in 493, and. 
entered upon his office during the secession of. the 


„plebs, who had occupied the Aventine. He carried 
< on wår successfully against the Volscians, and took 


riolanus.. 


- ter was meni agai: othe: (iony s, viii, 2 


Oppianicus- 
. thereupon fled from Larinum, but was restored by’ 
Sulla, and obtained the proscription and death of. 


to be professor of rhetoric. 


It was during this cam-. 


| - AUSONIUS. 
AU SON (Aŭrwv), a son of Odysseus either 7 


Calypso or Circe. (Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 44, 696 ; 


Schol. ad Apollon. iv. 553; Serv. ad Aen. iii. 171; 

Suidas, s. v. Adcovtwy.) The country of the Au- 
runcans was believed to have derived from him 
the name of Ausonia. Dionysius (i. 72), in enu- 


| merating the sons of Odysseus by Circe, does not 
| mention l Auson. Liparus, from whom the name of 
the island of Lipara was derived, is called a son of 

| Auson. - 


(Steph. Byz. s. v. Aurdpa.) [L. 8.] 
AUSO’NIUS, who in the oldest MSS. is en- 


‘titled Decritus Magnus Avsontus, although the 
first two names are found neither in his own poems, 


nor in the epistle addressed to him by Symmachus, 


nor in the works of any ancient author, was born 


at Bourdeaux in the early part of the fourth cen- 
tury. His father, Julius Ausonius, who followed 
the profession of medicine, appears to have been a 
person of high consideration, since he was at one 


period invested with the honorary title of praefect 


of Illyricum ; but there is no ground for the asser- 
tion of Scaliger, frequently repeated even in the 


most recent works, that he acted as physician in 


ordinary to the emperor Valentinian. If we can 


trust the picture of the parent drawn by the hand 


of the son, he must. have been a very | wonder of 
genius, wisdom, and virtue. (Zdyil. ii. passim ; 
Parental, i. 9, &e.) The maternal grandfather of 
our poet, Caecilins Argicius Arborius, being skilled 
in judicial astrology, erected a scheme of the nati- 
vity of young Ausonius, and the horoscope was 
found to promise high fame and advancement. 
(Parental. iv. 17, &e.) The prediction was, in all 
probability, in some degree the cause of its own 
accomplishment. The whole of his kindred took 
a deep interest in the boy whose career was to 
His infant years were sedu- 


his maternal aunts, Aemilia Hilaria and Aemilia 


‘Dryadia, the former of whom was a holy woman, 
| devoted to God and chastity. (Parental. vi. and 
| xxv.) He received the first rudiments of the Greek 
| and Latin languages from the most distinguished 


masters of his native town, and his education was 


completed under. the superintendence of Aemilius 


Magnus Arborius, his mother’s brother, who taught 


thetoric publicly at Toulouse, and who is named as 


the author of an elegy still extant, Ad Nympham 
nimis cultam. (Profess. viii. 12, &e., x. 16, iii. 1, 


Ji lls Parental. iii. 12, Rees Wrermsdorf, P cet, 


Lat. Minores, vol. iii, p. 217.) Upon his return 
to Bourdeaux he practised for a while at the bar ; 
but at the age of thirty began to give instructions 
as a grammarian, and not long after was promoted 
“The duties of this 
office were discharged by him for many years, and 


-with such high reputation that he was summoned - 


to court in order that he might act as the tutor of 


Gratian, son of the emperor Valentinian. (Praef. ad 
‘Syagr. 15, &e.) Judging from the honours which 
were now rapidly showered down upon him, he 
must have acquitted himself in his i important charge. 
to the entire satisfaction of all concerned. 


‘He re- 
ceived, the title of count (comes) and the post of 


quaestor from Valentinian, after whose death he 

| was appointed by his pupil praefectus. of Latium, F 
of Libya, and of Gaul, and at length, in the year. 
379, was elevated to the consulship, thus veri? ying 
to the aoe as Bayle has observed, the oa i 
of J uvenal : k 


| AUSONIUS. Oe ee ee AUSONIUS. PE 
1 « Si fivinnis volet fies de Hhetre consul, ” } to ‘Paulinus (xxiv.) are by no means deficient in 
The letter of Gratian, conferring the | a grace and dignity. But even in his happiest 
and the grateful reply of Ausonius, are both extant. | efforts we discover a total want of taste both in 
After the death of Gratian he retired from public | matter and manner, a disposition to introduce on 
life, and ended his days in a country retreat at no | all occasions, without judgment, the thoughts and 
great distance from his native city (Epist. xxiv.), language of preceding. writers, while no praise 
without. losing, however, his. court favour, for we | except that of misapplied ingenuity can be cone 
have direct. evidence that he was patronised by | ceded to the great bulk of his minor effusions, 
Theodosius. (Praefatiuncula, i.) | which are for the most part sad trash. His style 
The precise dates of the birth and of the death’ is’ frequently harsh, and in latinity and ae 
of Ausonius are alike unknown. That he was |. tion he is far inferior to Claudian. l 
born about the beginniug of the fourth century, as | His extant works are~ = = 000o 
a ‘stated above, is evident from the fact, that he 1. Epi ponme Liber, a ‘gollection of 150 | 
Bob: speaks of himself as far advanced in years when epigrams. 2, Ephemeris, containing an account of | 
invested with the consulship (Grat. Act), and he | the business | and proceedings of a day. 3. Parens — 
was certainly alive in 388, since he refers to the | talia, a series of short poems addressed to friends. 
oe victory of Theodosius over Maximus, and the death and relations on their decease. From these Vinet 
OO Pah of the “ Rutupian robber.” (Clar. Urb. vii.) | bas- extracted a very complete catalogue of the 
Pea | Judging from the fond terms in which Renae. kindred of Ausonius, and constructed a genealogi- . 
> Da of his relations, the kindly feeling which | cal tree. 4. Professores, notices of the Professors ~ 
appears to have been maintained between himself | of Bourdeaux, or of those who being natives of 
and several of his pupils, and the warm gratitude | Bourdeaux gave instructions elsewhere. 5. Epi- 
ens expressed by him towards his benefactors, we taphia Heroum, epitaphs on the heroes who fell - 
AiR should be led to conclude that he was gentle, | in the Trojan war and a few others. 6. A metris 
warm-hearted, and affectionate ; but it is so very | cal catalogue of the first twelve: Caesars, the period 
easy to be amiable upon paper, that we have per- | during which each reigned, and the manner of his- 
: haps no right to form any decided opinion upon | death. 7. a on the Caesars from Julius 
a | his character. His religious faith has been the | to Elagabalus.. 8. Clarae Urbes, the praises of- 
pos subject of keen controversy, but there seems to be fourteen dinatriéus cities. 9. Ludus Septem Sa- 
little difficulty in determining the question. From | piexium, the doctrines of the seven sages expounded 
his cradle he was surrounded by Christian relatives, | by each in his own person. 10. Zd; dyllia, a collec- 
he was selected by a Christian emperor to guide | tion of twenty poems on different subjects, to 
the studies of his Christian son, and he openly several of which dedications in prose are prefixed. 
professes Christianity in several of his poems. It |The most remarkable are, Epicedion in patrem 
is objected— 1. That his friend and quondam dis- | Julium Antonium; Ausonii Villula ; Cupido eruci 
ciple, Pontius Paullinus, the famous bishop of | affixus; Mosella; and the too celebrated Cento 
Nola, frequently upbraids him on account of his | Nuptialis. 11. Helogarium, short poems connected, 
aversion to the pure faith. 2. That several of his | with the Calendar and with some matters of do- 
pieces are grossly impure. 3. That his works con- | mestic computation. 12. Epistolae, twenty-five 
tain frequent allusions to Pagan mythology, with- letters, some in verse, some in prose, some partly 
out any distinct declaration of disbelief. 4. That | in verse and partly in prose, addressed to various’ 
he was the intimate friend of Symmachus, who | friends. 13. Gratiarum Actio pro Consulate, in ooo 
was notorious for his hostility to Christianity. | prose, addressed to the emperor Gratian. 14. ~ 
5. That the compositions in which he professes | Periochae, short arguments to each book of the ri 
< Christianity are spurious. To which arguments we | Iliad and Odyssey. 15. Tres Praefatiuneulae, one : 
may briefly reply, that the first falls to the ground, | of them addressed to the emperor Theodosius, = > 
because the assertion, on which it rests, is entirely | The Editio Princeps of Ausonius appeared. ab 
false ; that if we admit the validity of the second | Venice i in folio, without a printer's name, in avo- 
and. third, we might demonstrate half the poets | lume bearing the date 1472, and containing Pros 
who have lived since the revival of letters to be | bae Centones, the eclogues of Calpurnius, i in addition — 
infidels; that the fourth proves nothing, and that | to which some copies have the Epistle on the death 
the fifth, the rest being set aside, amounts to a | of Drusus and some opuscula of Publius Gregorius — 
petitio principi, since it is supported by no inde- | Tifernus. It is extremely scarce. | The first edi- 
pendent evidence external or internal. His poetical | tion, in which Ausonius is found separately, i is that 
powers have been variously estimated. While | edited by J. A. Ferrarius, fols: Mediolan.: 1490, 
some refuse to allow him any merit whatever, | printed by Ulderic Scinzenzeller.. The. first. edi- ; 
others contend that had he lived in the age of | tion, in which the whole of the extant works are 
_ Augustus, he would have successfully disputed the | collected. in a complete form, is that of Tadaeus 
palm with the brightest luminaries of that epoch. | Ugoletus, printed by his brother Angelus, at 
Without stopping to consider what he might have | Parma, 4to. 1499. The first edition, which èx- 
“become under a totally. different combination. of | hibits a tolerable text, is that of Phil. Junta, 8vo. 
circumstances, a sort of discussion which can never | Florent. 1517; and the best: edition is the Vari- 
_ lead to any satisfactory result, we may pronounce orum of Tollius, 8vo. Amstel. 1671.. (Ww. R soe 
with some confidence, that of all the higher attri- | ~ AUSO'NIUS, JULIUS, an eminent physician, 
~ butes of a poet Ausonius possesses not one. Con- | who, however, is chiefly. known by his being the 
siderable neatness of expression may be discerned | father of the poet of the same name, from whose = 0 
in several of his epigrams, many of which are evi- | works almost all the events of his life are to be 5 
dently translations from the Greek ; we have a| learned. He was a native of Cossio Vasatum (the = 0. 
very, favourable specimen of his descriptive powers | modern: Bazas), but removed to Burdigala (Bour- 
in the Mosella, perhaps the most pleasing of all | deaux). He married Aemilia Aeonia, with*whom = 
= his Pieces ; y ene some of his epistles, especially. that i he lived thirtyais ye years, and by whom he had out ee 
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446 " AUTOLEON. | 
| ‘children, two: sons, Decius Magnus Atnontiis dnd 
-Avitianus, and two daughters, Aemilia Melania 
and. Julia Dryadia. He was appointed praefect 
of Illyricum by the emperor Valentinian. (A. D. 
: He died at the age either of 
. eighty-eight (Auson, Parent. i. 4) or ninety (Id. 
- Epiced. v. 61), after having enjoyed perfect health 
both of body and mind. “If he at all resembled 
the description given of him by his son, he 
-must have been a most remarkable man, as al- 
most every intellectual and moral excellence is at- 
tributed to him. He wrote some medical works, 
which are not now extant. (Fabric. Biblioth. Gr. 
vol. xiii. p. 96, ed. vet.; Scaliger, Vita Auson. ; 

Ausonius, Parent. i. and Hpiced.) [W.A.G.] 
AUTA’RITUS (Adrdpiros), the leader of the 
Gallic mercenaries in the Carthaginian army in 
Africa, took an active part in the rebellion against 
Carthage at the end of the first Punic war. He 
at length fell into the power of Hamilcar, and was 
“crucified, B. ©. 238. (Polyb. i. 77, 79, 80, 85, 86.) 


AUTE'SION (Atreciwy), a son of Tisamenus, Š 


grandson of Thersander, and great-grandson of 
Polyneices. He is called the father of Theras and 
Argeia, by the latter of whom Aristodemus became 
. the father of Eurysthenes and Procles. He was a 
native of Thebes, where he had succeeded his 
father as king, but at the command of an oracle he 
went to Peloponnesus and joined the Dorians. 
(Apollod. ii. 8..§ 23; Paus. iii, 15. $ 4, 3. § 8, ix. 
. & $83 Herod. iv. 147, vi. 52; Strab. viii. p. 
| 347. ) [L. 8.] 
_ AU'TOCLES (AdroxAjs), 1. Son of Tolmaeus, 
| was one of the Athenian commanders in the suc- 


cessful expedition against Cythera, B.C. 424 (Thuc. 


oe 53); and, together with his two colleagues, 
Nicias and Nicostratus, he ratified, on the part of 


- Athens, the truce which in B. ©. 423 was concluded. 


on one year with Sparta. (Thue. iv. 119.) 


2, Son of Strombichides, was one of the Athe- 


nian envoys empowered to negotiate peace with 
Sparta in B.c. 371. 


reports a somewhat injudicious speech of his, which 
was delivered on this occasion before the congress 
at Sparta, and which by no means confirms the 
character, ascribed to him in the same passage, of a 
skilful orator. It was perhaps this same Autocles 
who, in B. c. 362, was appointed to the command 
in Thrace, and was brought to -trial for having 
caused, by his inactivity there, the triumph of 
Cotys over the rebel Miltocythes. (Dem. e. Aris- 
toer. p. he c. Polycl. p. 1207.) Aristotle (Rhet. 
il, 23, § 12) refers to a passage in a speech of 
Autocles against Mixidemides, as illustrating one 
of his rhetorical réra1, | [E. E.] 
AUTO'CRATES (Adroxpdrns), an Athenian, 
a poet of the old comedy. 


(F. H. xii. 9.) He also wrote several tragedies. 
(Suidas, s. v, Adroxpdrys.) 


The Autocrates whose Axati is quoted by 
- 460) seems to 
| After the conquest of Sinope by the Romans, his 


AUTOLA’US (Adréaaos), a son of Arcas, Sho. 


-Athenaeus (ix. p. 395 and xi, p 
have been a different person. [C. PMA] ~ 

| found and brought up the infant anaes when 

- exposed in - Thelpusa. (Pana viii. A § 2, 25. 

aa BAe ee af SJ] 


Pag following story is related it was customary with 


(Xen. Hell. vi. 3. § 25; comp. 
Diod. xv. 38.) . Xenophon (Hell. vi. 3: § 7, &e.) 


| One of his plays, the 
| Tomamaral, is mentioned by Suidas and Aelian. 


| il. 955, &e.; Valer. Flacc. v. 115.) He v 
sequently regarded as the founder of Sinope, where 


O: LEON (Adroade), an ancient hero of 
Croton in sonthern Italy, concerning whom the | 


“AUTOLYCUS. 


: the Opuntian eian whenever the y drew up their 


army in battle array, to leave one place in the lines 
open for their national hero Ajax. [AJAx.] Once 
in a battle between the Locrians and Crotoniats in 
Italy, Autoleon wanted to penetrate into this 


vacant place, hoping thus to conquer the Locrians. 


But the shade of Ajax appeared and inflicted on 
Autoleon a wound from which. he suffered severely. 
The oracle advised him to conciliate the shade of 


Ajax by offering sacrifices to him in the island of 


Leuce. This was was done accordingly, and Au- 


toleon was cured. While in the island of Leuce, 
Autoleon also saw Helen, who gave him a commis- 
sion to Stesichorus, This poet had censured Helen 
in one of his poems, and had become blind in con- 
sequence. Helen now sent him the message, that — 
if he would recant, his sight should be restored to 
him. 
Helen, and recovered his sight.” (Conon, Narra. 


Stesichorus composed a poem in praise of 


18.) Pausanias (iii, 19. $ 11) relates precisely 
the same story of one Leonymus. [L. 8.] 

AUTO’LYCUS (AdréAveos). l. A son of 
Hermes or Daedalion by Chione, Philonis, or 


(Telauge. (Apollod. i, 9. §16; Hygin. Fab. 201; 


Eustath. ad Hom. p. oy. He was the hushand 
of Neaera (Paus, viii. 4. § 3), or according to 
Homer (Od. xix. 394, ec), of Amphithea, by 
whom he became the father of Anticleia, the 
mother of Odysseus and Aesimus. He had his 
residence on mount Parnassus, and. was renowned. 
among men for his cunning and oaths. (Comp. 
Hygin. 2c; Ov. Met. xi. 311.) Once when he 


came to Ithaca as a guest, the nurse placed his 


newly-born grandson Odysseus on his knees, and 
he gave the child the name Odysseus. After- 
wards, when Odysseus was staying with him, he — 


was wounded by a boar during the chase on Par- 


nassus, and it was by the scar of this wound that 
Odysseus was subsequently recognized by his aged 
nurse, when he returned from Troy. (Pans. x. 8... 
$ 4; Ov. Met. xi. 295, &.3 Hygin. Fab. 200.) | 
Polymede, the mother of Jason, was, according to 
Apollodorus, a daughter of this Autolycus, and ‘the 
same writer (ii. 4. $ 9) not only describes him as 
the teacher of Heracles in the art of wrestling, but 
mentions him among the Argonauts ; the latter of 
which statements arose undoubtedly from a con- 


fusion of this Autolycus with the Thessalian of the 


sarne name. Autolycus is very famous in ancient 
story as a successful robber, who had even the 
power of metamorphosing both the stolen g S o 
himself. (Hom, M x. 267; Hygin. Fub. 20 
Apollod. ii. 6. § 2; Strab. ix. p. 4 439 ; Baril 
ad Homs p . 408; Serv. ad Aen. il. T9. y 

SA These. son of Deimachus, he, to- 
ae with his brothers Dereon and Phlogius 
joined Heracles in his expedition against the 
Amazons. But after having gone astray th the 


two brothers dwelt at Sinope, until they joined 


the expedition of the Argonauts, (Apollon. Rhod. 
ras subh- 


he was worshipped as a god and had an oracle, 


statue was carried from thence by Lucullus to 


Rome. (Strab. xii. p. 546.) It must be noticed, 
| that Hyginus (Fub. 14) calls him a son of Phrixus -- 
-| and Chalciope, and a brother of ess Demo- 


leon, and Phlogius. BTA G 
-AUTO'LY CUS (Adrdaveos), a young Athenian 


of singular beauty, the object of the affection ofo 2 


= him in the pentathlum at the Great Panathenaea 


that Callias gives the banquet described by Xeno- 


phon. (Comp. Athen. v. p. 187.) [C. P. M.7 
AUTO'LY CUS (Aùróàvkos)} l. An Areiopa- 


_ gite, who was accused by the orator Lycurgus on 
_ account of removing his wife and children from. 


Athens after the battle of Chacroneia, B. c. 338, 


and was condemned by the judges.: The speech of |. 


Lycurgus against Autolycus was extant in the 
time of Harpocration, but has not come down to 
us. (Lycurg. c. Leocr. p. 177, ed. Reiske; Harpo- 
crat. s. vo. Adrédunos, pla; Plut. Vit. X. Orat. 
p 848, e d) o | ae 
_ 2. The son of Agathocles, and the brother of 
Lysimachus, was appointed one of the body-guard 
of king Philip Arrhidaeus, B. c. 321. (Arrian, ap. 
Phot. Cod. 92, p. 72,a. 14, ed. Bekker.) : 

_ AUTO/LYCUS (AvroAvxos), a mathematician, 
who is said to have been a native of Pitane in 
Aeolis, and the first instructor of the philosopher 


Arcesilaus. (Diog. Laért. iv. 29.) From this, it |. 


would follow, that he lived about the middle of the 


fourth century B. c., and was contemporary with: 


Aristotle. We know nothing more of his history. 
He wrote two astronomical treatises, which are 
still extant, and are the most ancient existing spe- 
cimens of the Greek mathematics. The first is on 
the Motion of the Sphere (wept xivoumévns opatpas). 
It contains twelve propositions concerning a sphere 
< which with its principal circles is supposed to re- 


-volve uniformly about a fixed diameter, whilst a 


. fixed great circle (the horizon) always divides. it 


into two hemispheres (the visible and invisible). 
Most of them are still explicitly or implicitly in- 


cluded amongst the elements of astronomy, and 
_ they are such as would naturally result from the 

first systematic application of geometrical reasoning 
to the apparent motion of the heavens. This trea- 
tise may be considered as introductory to the se- 
cond, which is on the risings and settings of the fixed 
stars, Tepl éxvroaay Kal dvcewv, in two books. 
` Autolycus first defines the true risings and settings, 
and then the apparent. The former happen when 
the sun and a star are actually in the horizon to- 
` gether; and they cannot. be observed, because the 
sun’s light makes the star invisible. The latter 
happen when the star is in the horizon, and the 


sun just so far below it that the star is visible; and | 


-` there are in general four such phaenomena in the 
year in the case of any particular star; namely, its 
first visible rising in the morning, its last visible 
rising In the evening, its first visible setting in the 
morning, and last visible setting in the evening. 
In a favourable climate, the precise day of each of 
these occurrences might be observed, and such ob- 
servations must have constituted the chief business 
-of practical astronomy in its infancy; they were, 
moreover, of some real use, because these phacnomena 


afforded a means of defining the seasons of the 
year. A star when rising or setting is visible ac- 


cording to its brilliance, if the sun be from 10 to 


18 degrees below the horizon. Autolycus supposes. 


15 degrees, but reckons them along the ecliptic in- 


_ stead of a vertical circle; and he proceeds to esta- 
_ blish certain general propositions concerning the. 
“intervals between these apparent risings and set- 
tings, taking account of the star’s position with. 
„respect to the ecliptic and equator. It was impos- 


sible, without trigonometry, to determine before- 


AUTONOE. 


rest might be roughly predicted, for the same star, 
by the help of these propositions. The demon- 


strations, and even the enunciations, are in some 
cases not easily understood without a globe; but _ 
the figures used by Autolycus are simple. There. - 


is nothing in either treatise to shew that he had — 


‘the least. conception of spherical trigonometry. 


There seems to be no complete edition of the 
Greek text of Autolycus. There are three Greek 
manuscripts of each treatise in the Bodleian and 


Savilian libraries at Oxford. The propositions 


without the demonstrations were printed in Greek 
and Latin by Dasypodius in his “Sphaericae Doc- . 
trinae Propositiones,”. Argent. 1572... Both the 
works were translated into Latin from a Greek 
MS. by Jos. Auria, Rom. 1587 and 1588; anda. 


translation of the first by Maurolyeus, from an > 


Arabic version, is given, without the name of Au- —_ 


tolycus, at p: 243 of the “Universae Geometriae, — 


etc. Synopsis” of Mersennus, Paris, 1645. 
A full account of the works of Autolycus may | 
be found in Delambre’s Hist. de Astronomie An- 
cienne, Brucker quotes an essay by Carpzovius, 
de Autolyco Pitaneo Diatribe, Lips. 1744. See 
also Schaubach, Geschichte der Griechischen Astro- — 
nomie, p. 338; Fabric. Bibl. Graece vol. ii. p. 
89. [W. F. DI : 
AUTO'MATE (Adroudrn), one of the Danaids, - 
who, according to Apollodorus (ii, 1, § 5) and — 
others, killed Busiris, who was betrothed to hers 


whereas, according to Pausanias (vii. 1. § 3), she 


was married to Architeles, the son of Achaeus, who 
emigrated from Phthiotis in Thessaly to Argos 
with Archander, [ie Ba. ac 
AUTOMA/TIA (Adrouaria) a surname of 
Tyche or Fortuna, which seems to characterize her | 
as the goddess who manages things according to 
her own will, without any regard to the merit of 
man. Under this name Timoleon built to the god- 
dess a sanctuary in his house. (Plut. De Sui — 
Laude, p. 542,¢.; Nepos, Timol. 4.) [L.S.] 


AUTO'MEDON (AdroudSwv), a son of Diores, 
was, according to Homer, the charioteer and com- — 


panion of Achilles, whereas Hyginus (Fab. 97) — 
makes him sail by himself with ten ships against — 
Troy. According to Virgil (Aen. ii. 476) hec 


fought bravely by the side of Pyrrhus, the son of o 
Achilles. (Hom. Jd. ix. 209, xvi. 148, 219, xvi 


429, &e., xix. 892, xxiv. 474) o pS 


AUTO’MEDON (Aùropéðws)y of Cyzicus, a : : 
Greek epigrammatic poet, twelve of whose epigrams 
are contained in the Greek Anthology. (v. 129, x. 


23, xi. 29, 46, 50, 319, 324—326; 346, 86l, 
xii. 34.) He must have lived in the first century — 


‘of the Christian era, as one of his poems is ad- = 


dressed to Nicetes, a distinguished orator in the 


reign of Nerva.: One of the epigrams usually 


attributed to Theocritus (Anih, Graec. vii. 53d o 
No. 9, in Kiessling’s edition of Theocritus, p.778) 


has in the manuscript the inscription Adrouedovros 


AizwAod : if this is correct there must have been 


an Actolian poet of the name of Automedon, ` 
- AUTOMEDU'SA... [Atcaruous.] 


` AUTO‘NOE (Adrovédn), a daughter of Cadmus 

‘and Harmonia, was the wife of Aristaeus,by-whom = 
she became. the mother of Polydorus. (Hesiod, 0 > 
Theog. 977; Paus: x 17. § 3.) According to” 
Apollodorus (iii. 4: §. 2, &c.), Polydorus was a 
| brother of Autonoé, and Actaeon was her som 50% 


hand the absolute time at which any one of them | (Comp. Diod. iv. 81) Autonoé together with her _ 


. 


Callas. It is in honour of a victory gained by | would happen; but one having been observed, the 


nan RUE ES 


9. § 2; Hom. Od. xviii, 182.) 
< AUTOPHRADATES (Atrogpadarns), a Per- 
- sian, who distinguished himself as a general in the 


of Alexander the Great. 


ee ee 


cor aie . 


Apollod. i. 2.87, ii. 1. § 5, 7. § 83. Paus. vii. 
: | Nata aS] 


reign of Artaxerxes IIT. and Dareius Codomannus. 
In the reign of the former he made Artabazus, the 


- revolted satrap of Lydia and Ionia, his prisoner, 
“but afterwards set him free. stoet. 
p. 671.) [Anrasazus, No. 4.] After the death 
© of the Persian admiral, Memnon, in B. €. 333, 
Antophradates and Pharnabazus undertook the 
command of the fleet, and reduced Mytilene, 
the siege of which had been begun by Memnon. | 
~Pharnabazus now sailed with bis prisoners to 


(Dem. e. Aristoer. 


Lycia, and Autophradates attacked the other 
islands of the Aegaean, which espoused the cause 
of : But Pharnabazus soon 
after joined Autophradates again, and both sailed 


‘against Tenedos, which was induced by fear to 


surrender to the Persians. (Arrian, Anab. ii. 1.) 


During these expeditions Autophradates also laid 
siege to the town of Atarneus in Mysia, but with- 


out success. (Aristot. Polit. ii. 4. § 10.) Among 


_. the Persian satraps who appeared before Alexander 


at Zadracarta, Arrian (Anab. iii. 23) mentions an 


- Autophradates, satrap of the Tapuri, whom Alex- 
ander Jeftin the possession of the satrapy. But this. 
satrap is undoubtedly a different person from the 
 Autophradates:-who commanded the Persian fleet 

“in the Aegean. 
. AUTRO'NIA GENS, of which the only family- 

name mentioned is PAETUS. 

. first came into notice in the last century of the 

republic: the first member of it who obtained the 


[L.S] 


Persons of this gens 


consulship was P. Autronius Paetus, in B. c. 65. 


` AUXE'SIA (Avénota), the goddess who grants 


growth and prosperity to the fields, a surname of 
Persephone. According to a Troezenian legend, 
there came once during an insurrection at Troezen 
two Cretan maidens, Auxesia and Damia, who 
was probahly Demeter, and who, in our editions of 
Pausanias, is called Lamia (perhaps only an incor- 


rect reading for Damia). During the tumult, the. 


two maidens were stoned to death, whereupon the 
Troezenians paid divine honours to them, and in- 
stituted the festival of the Lithobolia. (Paus. ii. 
32. § 3.) According to an Epidaurian and Aegi- 


netan tradition, the country of Epidaurus was vi- 


sited by a season of scarcity, and the Delphic ora- 
cle advised the Epidaurians to erect statues of 
Auxesia and Damia, which were to be made of 


olive-wood. The Epidaurians therefore asked per- 


mission of the Athenians to cut down an Attic 


~olive-tree. The request was granted, on condition 
that the Epidaurians should every year offer up | 
~ sacrifices to Athena Agraulos and Erechtheus. 
= When the condition was complied with, the coun- 
» try of Epidaurus again bore fruit as before. Now. 
~ when about.. c. 540 Aegina separated itself from 
_ Epidaurus, which had till then been regarded as. 
- ts metropolis, the Aeginetans, who had had their 
-gacra in common with the Epidaurians, took away 
the two. statues of Auxesia and Damia, and 


carry back to Athens the sad tidings. 


 [CHARITES. | 


= AXIONICUS, ~ i a 


sister Agave tore Pentheus to pieces in their | erected them in a part of their own island called 
. Bacchic: fury. (Hygin. Fab. 184.) At last grief 
and sadness at the lamentable fate of the house of 
her father induced her to quit Thebes, and she 
went to Erineia in the territory of Megara, where 
her tomb was shewn as late as the time of Pausa- 
nias, (i 44. § 8.) There are five other mythical 
“personages of this name. (Hesiod. Theog. 258 ; 


Oea, where they offered sacrifices and celebrated 


mysteries. When the Epidaurians, in consequence. 


of this, ceased to perform the sacrifices at Athens, 


and the Athenians heard of the statues being car- 


ried to Aegina, they demanded their surrender ef 


the Aeginetans. The islanders refused, and: the 


Athenians threw ropes round the sacred statues, 
to drag them away. by force. 
| earthquakes ensued, and the Athenians engaged in 


But thunder and 


the work were seized with madness, in which they 
killed one another. Only one of them escaped to 
| The Aegi- 
netans added to this legend, that the statues, while 


the Athenians were dragging them down, fell upon | 


their knees, and. that they remained in this atti- 
tude ever after. (Herod. v. 82-86; Paus. ii. 80. $ 5; 


Hom. Hymn, in Cer. 1223 comp. Müller, Dor. ii. 


10. $ 4, note £, iv. 6. § 11, Aeginet. p.171.) [L.S] 

AUXO (Adie). 1l. [Horan] | | 

2 An ancient Attic divinity, who was wor- 
shipped, according to Pausanias (ix. 35. 8 1), to- 
gether with Hegemone, under the name of Charites, 

A/XIA GENS, plebeian, of which very little 
is known, as there are only two or three persons — 
of this name mentioned by ancient writers. There — 
is a coin of this gens bearing on the obverse the 
cognomen Vaso, and on the reverse the inscription: 
L. Aasius L. F.(Eckhel, v. p. 148); Axsius being 
instead of Awius, in the same way as-we find Max- 
sumus for Maaumus and Aleasandrea for Alexan- 


drea. We do not know whosthis Z. Aasivs Naso 
was; as the Axii mentioned by ancient writers — 
have no cognomen. [Axivs.] : ne 


, AXYEROS (‘Aétepos), a danghter of Cadmilus, 


and one of the three Samothracian Cabeiri. Ac- 


cording to the Paris-Scholia on Apollonius (i. 915- 
921), she was the same as Demeter. The two _ 
other Cabeiri were Axiocersa (Persephone), and ` 
Axiocersus (Hades). [Casurrt. ] EL. S.] 

AXILLA, the name of a family of the Servilia 
gens, which is merely another form of AHALA. 
Axilla is a diminutive of Ala, (Comp. Cic. Orat. 
45.) We have only one person of this name men- 
tioned, namely, 

C. SurviniusQ. F. C. N, (Srrucrus) Axmua, 
consular tribune in Bc. 419 and again in 418, 
in the latter of which he was magister equitum 
to the dictator Q. Servilius Priscus Fidenas. This 


is the account of the Fasti Capitolini ; but Livy 


calls the consular tribune in B. c. 418 only C. 
Servilius, and says that he was the son of the 
dictator (). Servilius Priscus Fidenas. He also 
tells us that some annals related, that the magister 
equitum was the son of the dictator, while others 
called him Servilius Ahala (Axila). (hiv. iv. 45, 


46. 


AXION (Adler). 1. A son of Phegeus of 


 Psophis, and brother of Temenus and Arsinoé or 


Alphesiboea. (Paus. viii. 24. $4.) Apollodorus (iii. 
7. § 5) calls the two sons of Phegeus, Agenor and 
Pronous. [AGENoR, No.5, ALCMAEON, ACARNAN.] 


2. A son of Priam, who was slain by Eurypylus, o > : 
the son of Euaemon. (Hygin. Fal. 90; Pause xe o 0 | 


Dy [L S] 


ÁXIONTCUS (Aidos), an Athenian poet 


of the middle comedy. Some unimportant frag- 


‘ments of the following plays have been preserved — oe 
by Athenaeus: the Tugiqvds or Tupýnvicós (iv. pe 
{ 166, vie p 244); BiAeupimiðns (iv. p. 175, vill, pe 


- AZES IA. 


Ti. p, 95.) OPM 


Kavay kal Tuua, which was commonly ascribed 
to Epicharmus. (Athen. xiv. p.648, d. e.) 


AXIOPOENOS. (Aé:érowwos), the avenger, a a 
Under this name Heracles 


‘surname of Athena. 
built a temple to the goddess at Sparta, after he 
had chastised Hippocoon and his sons for the mur- 
der of Oeonus. (Paus. iii. 15. § 4.) [L.S] 

AXIOTHEA. [PromeTHEUs.] 

AXIO/THEA (Azio9éa), 1, Wife of Nicocles, 
king of Paphos. When Nicocles, by the command 
of Ptolemy Lagi, killed himself, Axiothea slew her 
daughters with her own hand, to prevent their fall- 
ing into the hands of their enemies, and then, to- 
gether with her sisters-in-law, killed herself. (Diod. 
xx. 215 Polyaen. Strateg. viii. 48.) 

2. Anative of Phlius, who came to Athens, and 
putting on male attire, was for some time a hearer 
of Plato, and. afterwards of Speusippus. (Diog. 
Laért. ii. 46, iv. 2; Clem. Alex. Stromaé. iv. p. 
523; Themistius, Orat. iv.) fC. P. M.] 

A'XIUS (“Aésos), a Paeonian river-god, who 
Degot by Periboea a son, Pelegon, the father of As- 
teropaeus. (Hom. Z4 xxi, 141, with the note of 
Kustath.; ASTEROPAEUS.) [L.S] 

A'XIUS. 1. L. AXIUS, a Roman knight, men- 
Hones by Varro. (R. R. iii. 7.) 

2, Q. Axrus, an intimate friend of Cicero and 

Leto: the latter of whom has introduced him as 
one of the speakers in the third book of his de Xe 

- Rustica. (Comp. Cic. ad Att. iii. 15, iv. 15. ) Sue- 
tonius quotes (Caes. 9) from one of Cicero's s letters 
to Axius, and Gellius speaks (vii. 3) of a letter 
which Tiro, the freedman of Cicero, wrote to Axius, 

the fr iend of his patron, Axius was aman of wealth, 
and was accustomed to lend money, if at least the 
Axius to whom Cicero talked of applying in B. c. 
Gl (ad Att, i. 12), is the same as the above. In 


B. c. 49, however, we find that Axius was in 
Cicero’s debt. (ad Att. x. 11, 13, 15.) 
AXUR. [Anxur.] 


AZAN (Afdv), a son of Arcas and the Sain 
Erato, was the brother of Apheidas and Elatus, 
and father of Cleitor. The part of Arcadia which 
he received from his father was called, after him, 
Azania. After his death, funeral games, which 
were believed to have been the first in res 
were cole Draien i in his honour. (Paus. vill. 4. §§ 2 
B v.1. § 6; Steph. Byz. s.u. Adva) [L. S] 

‘ AZANI'TES 
~ medical formulae appear to have enjoyed some ce- 
lebrity, as. peel are quoted with approbation by 
Galen (de Compos. Medicam., sec. Gen. Y. 2. vol. xiii. 
p: 784), Oribasius (Synops. i ii. p. 43), Aëtius (Te- 
trab, iv. Serm. ii. 34. p. 705, and Tetrab. i ly. Serm, 
iii, 21. p. 772), Paulus Aegineta (iv. 55, p. 530, 
vii. 19, p. 686), and others. 


have lived some time in or before the second cen- 
tury after Christ. [W.A.G.] 


AZEMILCUS CAREUAKOS), king of Tyre, was 


serving in the Persian fleet under Autophradates 


at the time when Alexander arrived at Tyre, B. C. 
239. 
RIED cole 


24.) 


212); elrivva (x P 442); XarnBuós (vi. p 239, ae 


AXIOPISTUS. CAzibmurros), a Locrian or 
Sicyonian, was the author of a poem entitled | — 


S CAgavirys), a physician whose 


‘As Galen is the ear- 
liest writer by whom he is mentioned, he must 


He was in the city when it was taken, but. 
Ais life was spared by Alexander. (Arrian, i ii. 155 | 


AZE'SIA CAgngia), a surname of Daet and 
Persephone, which is derived either from Agaye» |. 


teas BABYS. 44yo 
Tous kaptos, to dry fruits, or from ¥nrety, to seek, 
(Zenob.“iy. 20; Suid. s.e.; Hesych. s. o; Span- 
heim, ad Callim. p. 740.) [LS] 
AZEUS (‘Afeds), a son of. Ch ymenns of Orcho- 
menos, was a brother of Ergi ginus, Stratius, Arrhon, 
and. Pyleus, father of Actor and grandfather of ` 


“Astyoche. (Hom. ZZ ii. 518; Paus. ix. 87. § 2.) 


He went with his brothers, under the command of 
Erginus, the eldest, against Thebes, to take ven- 
geance for the murder of his father, who had been 
slain by the Thebans at a festival of the Onches- 
tian Poseidon. [Exeinus, Chymenvs.] [L$] 
AZO'RUS ("Afwpos), according to Hesychius 
(s.v.), the helmsman of the ship Argo, who is said 
to have built the Pelagonian town of Azoros. 
(Steph. Byz. s. F oe S.] 


B. 


BA'BILUS, an astrologer at Rome, in the 
reign of Nero (Suet. Ner. e. 36), is perhaps the 
same as Barbillus. [BARBILLUS.] 
- BA‘BRIUS (BdSpi0s), or BA'BRIAS (Ba€péias), 
sometimes also called GA’BRIAS (Laépias), who 
is not a difierent person from Babrius, as Bentley 
supposed, a Greek poet, who after the example of 
Socrates turned the Aesopean fables into verse, 
The emperor Julian (Æp. 90) is the first writer 
who mentions Babrius; but as some of Babrius’s 
verses are quoted by Apollonius in his Homeric 
Lexicon (s. v. dede), though without menticning — 
his name, he lived in all probability before the 
time of Augustus. [AponLonius, No. 5.] This 
is in accordance with the account of Avianus, who 
speaks (Pracf) of Babrius before Phaedrus. | 
The work of Babrius, which was in Choliambic 
verses [see p.47, b.], was called Mu@o: and Mu- 
GicuSot, and was comprised i in ten books according 
to Suidas (s, v. BaSpiosy, or two volumes (v alumina) 
according to Avianus. His version, which is one ` 
of no ordinary merit, seems to have been the basis 
of all the Aesopean fables which have come down 
to us in various forms. Later writers of Aesopean 
fables, such as Maximus Planudes, probably turn- 
ed the poems of Babrius into prose, but they did 
it in so clumsy a manner, that many choliambic __ 
verses may still be traced in their fables, as Bentley — 
has shewn in his dissertation on Aesop’s fables. 
[Axsopus, p.48,a.]. Bentley was the frst writer. 
who called the attention of the learned to this fact, 
which was proved still more clearly by Tyrwhitt | 
in his dissertation “ De Babrio, Fabularum Aeso- 
pearum Scriptore,” Lond. 1776, reprinted at Erlan- 
gen, 1785, ed. Harles. To this treatise Tyrwhitt 
added the fragments. of Babrius, which were but. 
few in number and chiefly taken from Suidas ; but. 
several of his complete poems have been discov ered 
in a Florentine aa Vatican MS., and were first 
published by de Furia under the title of “R abulae 
Aesopicae, quales ante Planudem ferebantur,” 
Flor, 1809.. They have also been edited by J. Gl. 


Schneider, “ ‘Aesopi Fabulae, cum Fabulis Babrii,” 


Vratisl. 1812 ; by Berger, BaSplou pilav yorrop-- 
Birav BiErta: apla. Ke, Monach. 1816 ; and by. 
Knoch, “Babrii Fabulae et Fabularum F Eager 
Halis Sax. 1835. rs 

BABU'LLIUS. - [Racrras 1 

BABYS (BdSus). 1. The same duni to 
Hell anicus (ap. Athen. xv. p. 680, aja as the Egyp- 
tian : Typhon, T "r 
2G 


450‘ BACCHTADAE. - 


2. The father of Pherecydes. (Strab. x, p- 487 5 | 


Diog. Laërt. 1.116. [PHERECYDES.] 
3. A flute-player, who gave occasion to the pro- 
verb against bad flute-players, “ He plays worse 
than Babys.” (Athen. xiv. p. 624, b.s comp. Zenob. 
A eee , | 
 BACCHEIDAS (BaryelSas), of Sicyon, a 
dancer and teacher of music, in honour of whom 
there is an ancient epigram of four lines preserved 
by Athenaens. (xiv. p. 629, a.) 
BACCHEIUS or BACCHT’US, of Miletus, the 
` author of a work on agriculture (Var. Rè. R. i. 1), 
who is referred to by Pliny as one of the sources 
of his Natural History. (Elenchus, lib. viii. x. xiv. 
xy. xvii. xviii.) 
BACCHELUS (Baiexefos), surnamed Senior 
(ó yépwy), the author of a short musical treatise 
in the form of a catechism, called eicaywyh 
Téexyys povouns. We know nothing of his his- 
tory. Fabricius (Bibl. Graec. ii. p. 260, Ke.) gives 
a list of persons of the same name, and conjectures 
that he may have been the Baccheius mentioned by 
M. Aurelius Antoninus (de Rebus suis, 1.6) as his 
first instructor. The treatise consists of brief and 
clear explanations of the principal subjects belong- 
ing to Harmonics and Rhythm. Baccheins reckons 
seven modes (pp. 12, 18), corresponding to the 
seven species of octave anciently called by the 
same names. Hence Meibomius ( praef. in Arist. 
Quint.) supposes that- he lived after Ptolemy, who 
adopts the same system, and before. Manuel 
o Bryennius, in whose time an eighth (the Hyper- 
_mixolydian) had been added. But the former 
‘supposition does not seem to rest on satisfactory 
- grounds. 
The Greck text of Baccheius was first edited by 
Marinus Mersennus, in his Commentary on the 
_ first. six chapters of Genesis. (Paris, 1623, fol., 
p. 1887.) It was also printed in a separate form, 
_ witha Latin version, by Frederic Morelli, Paris, 
1628, 8vo., and lastly by Meibomius, in the Anti- 
_ gae Musicae Auctores Septem, Amst. 1652. An 
anonymous Greek epigram, in which Baccheius is 
, mentioned, is printed by Meibomius in his preface, 
from the same manuscript which contained the 
text ; also by Fabricius. (2 e) [W. E. D.] 
BACCHEIUS (Banyetos), one of the earliest 
commentators on the writings of Hippocrates, was 
a native of Tanagra in Boeotia. (Erot. Gloss. HZip- 
poer, p. 8.) He was a follower of Herophilus (Gal. 
Comment. in Hippocr. “Aphor.” vii. 70. vol. xviii. 
pt. i, p. 187), and a contemporary of Philinus, 
and must therefore have lived in the third century 
Bc. OF his writings (which were both valuable 
and interesting) nothing remains but a few frag- 
ments preserved by Hrotianus and Galen, by whom 
he is frequently mentioned. (Erot. Gloss. Hippoer. 
pp. 8, 32, 38, &c.; Gal. Comment. in Hippoer. 
“Epid. VI” i. prooem. yol. xvii. pt. i p. 794; 
Comment. in Hippocr, “de Med. Offic.” i. prooem. 
‘vol. xviii. p. ii. p. G31.) [WAG] 
` BACCHIYADAE (Barxidða:), a Heracleid clan, 
derived their name from Bacchis, who was king of 


Corinth from 926 to 891 B.C, and retained the | 


supreme rule in that state, first under a monarchical 
_ form of government, and next as a close oligarchy, 
_ till their deposition by Cypselus, about B. €. 657. 
< Diodorús (Fragm. 6), in his list of the Heracleid. 
kings, seems to imply that Bacchis was a lineal 
‘descendent from Aletes, who in B. c. 1074 deposed 


the Sisyphidae and made himself master of Corinth | 


BACCHYLIDES. | 


(Wess. ad Diod. le; Pind. Olymp. xiii. 17; Schol.. 
ad Pind. Nem. vii. 155; Paus ii. 4; Mull. Dor. 
i, 5.$ 9); while from Pausanias (/.¢.) it would 


rather appear, that Bacchis was the founder of a 
new, though stilla Heracleid, dynasty. In his line 
the throne continued till, in B. c. 748, Telestes was 
murdered by Arieus and Perantas, who were them- 
selves Bacchiads, and were perhaps merely the in- 
struments of a general conspiracy of the clan to 
gain for their body a larger share of power than 
they enjoyed under the regal constitution. (Diod. 
and Paus. l. ce.) From Diodorus, it would seem 
that a year, during which Automenes was king, 
elapsed before the actual establishment of oligarch y. 


According to the same author, this form of govern- 


ment, with annual prytanes elected from and by 
the Bacchiadae, lasted for ninety years (747-657); 
nor does it appear on what grounds a period of 260 
years is assigned to it by Strabo. (Strab. viii. p. 


378; Mull. Dor. Append. ix. note x.) It was in- 
deed of too narrow and exclusive a kind: to be of 


any very long duration ; the members of the ruling 
clan intermarried only with one another (Herod. v. 
92); and their downfall was moreover hastened by 
their excessive Inxury (Ael. V. Æ. i. 19), as well 
as by their insolence and oppression, of which the 
atrocious outrage that drove Archias from Corinth, 
and led to the founding of Syracuse and Coreyra, 
is probably no very unfair specimen. (Diod. Ave. 
de Virt, et. Vit. 228; Plut, Amat p. 772, e.; Sehol 
ad Apollon. Rhod. iv. 1212.) On their deposition 


by Cypselus, with the. help of the lower orders. 
(Herod. v. 92; Aristot. Polit. v. 10, 12, ed. 
Bekk.), they were for the most part driven into — 
banishment, and are said to have taken refuge in 


different parts of Greece, and even Italy. (Plut. 


Lysand. c. l; Liv, i. 84; comp. Niebuhr, Hist. of 


Rome, vol. i. p. 366, &e.) Some of them, how- 
ever, appear to have still remained at Corinth, 
if we may consider as a Bacchiad the Heracleid 
Phalius, who led the colony to Epidamnus in 
B. ©. 627, (Thuc. i. 24.) As men of the greatest 
distinction among the Baechiadae, may be men- 
tioned Philolaus, the legislator of Thebes, about 
Bc. 728 (Aristot. Polit. ii. 12, ed. Bekk.), and 
Eumelus, the cyclic poet (Paus. ii. 1, 3, iv. 33; 
Athen. i. p. 22,¢.; Schol. ad Pind. Olymp. xiii. 30; 
Mull. Hist. of Greek Lit. e. x. § 2.) Strabo tells 
us also (vii. p. 826), that the Lyncestian kings 
claimed descent from the Bacchiadae. [E E.] 

BA‘CCHIDES (Baixidns), an eunuch of Mi- 
thridates. After the defeat of the latter by 
Lucullus, Mithridates in despair sent Bacchides to 
put his wives and sisters to death, pc. 71. (Plut. 
Lucull. 18, &.) Appian (Mit. 62) calls the 
eunuch. Baechus, The Bacchides, who was the 
governor of Sinope, at the time when this town 
was besieged by Lucullus, is probably the same as 
the above. (Strab. xii. p. 546.) 

BACCHUS.  [Dronysus.] 


BACCHY’LIDES (BaxxvAidys). l. One of 


the great lyric poets of Greece, was a native of 


Tulis in the island of Ceos, and the nephew as well 
as fellow-townsman of Simonides. (Strab. x. p. 
4263 Steph. Byz. s: v. Tovais.) His father is va- 
riously called Medon (Suidas, s. v. Baxyvaidas), 
Meilon (Epigr. in novem Lyr. ap. Boeckh, Sehol, 
Pind. p. 8), or Meidylus (Etym. M. p. 582. 20): 


his paternal grandfather was the athlete Bac- 


chylides. We know nothing of his life, except 
that he lived at the court of Hiero in Syracuse, 
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-liberations. 


BACCH" YLUS. 


together with Simonides and Pindar. ( Aelian, y: 
H. iv. 15.) Eusebius makes him flourish in B. c.. 


450; but as Hiero died B. c. 467, and Bacchylides 
obtained great fame at his court, his poetical 
reputation must have been established as early as 
B. C. 470... The Scholiast on Pindar frequently 


states (ad Ol. i, 154, 155, ad Pyth. ii. 131, 161, 
166, 167, 171) that Bacchylides and Pindar were 


jealous of and opposed to. one another; but whether 


this was the fact, or the story is to be ‘attributed to- 


the love of scandal which distinguishes the later 
Greek grammarians, it is impossible to determine. 

The poems of Bacchylides were numerous and 
of various kinds, | 
(songs, like Pindar’s, in honour of the victors in 
the public games), Hymns, Paeans, Dithyrambs, 
Prosodia, Hyporchemata, Erotica, and Paroenia or 
Drinking-songs: but all of these. have perished 
with the exception of a few fragments, It is, 
therefore, difficult to form an independent opinion 
of their poetical value; but as far as we can judge 
from what has come down to us, Bacchylides was 
distinguished, like Simonitles, for the elegance and 
finish of his compositions. He was inferior to 
Pindar in strength and energy, as Longinus re- 
marks (c. 33); and in his lamentations over the 
inexorable character of fate, and the necessity of 
submitting to death, he reminds one of the Ionic 
elegy. Like his predecessors in Lyric poetry, he 
wrote in the Dorie dialect, but frequently intro- 
duces Attic forms, so that the dialect cf his poems 
very much resembles that of the choruses in the 


Attic tragedies, 


‘Besides his lyrical poems there are two epigrams 
in the Greek Anthology attributed to Bacchylides, 


one in the Dorie and the other in the Ionic dialect, 
- and there seems no reason to doubt their genuine- 


ness. The fragments of Bacchylides have been 
published by Neue, “ Bacchylidis Cei Fragmenta,” 
Berol. 1823, and by Bergk, “ Poétae Lyrici 
Graeci,” p. 820, &e. 

2. Of Opus, a poet, whom Plato, the comic 
poet (about B. c. 400), attacked in his play entitled 
the Sophists. (Suidas, s. v. Zeg@urris. ) 

 BA'CCHYLUS (written BaxxvAdos, by Eu- 
sebius, but given with only one ¿ by Jerome, 
Ruffinus, Sophronius, and Nicephorus), bishop of 
Corinth, flourished in the latter half of the second 
century, under Commodus and Severus. He is 
recorded by Eusebius and Jerome as having writ- 
ten on the question, so early and so long disputed, 
as to the proper time of keeping Easter, From 
the language of Eusebius, Valesius is disposed to 
infer that this was not a Synodical letter, but one 
which. the author wrote in his own individual 
capacity. But Jerome says expressly, that Bac- 
chylus wrote “de Pascha ex omnium qui in Achaia 
erant episcoporum persona.” And in the ancient 
Greek Synodicon, published by Paphus at Stras- 
burg in 1601, and inserted in both editions of 
Fabricius’s ‘Bibliotheos Graeca, not only is. this 
ae registered as having been held at Corinth 


hy Bace hylides, archbishop of that place, and f 
eighteen bishops with him, but the celebration of 


Easter is mentioned as the subject of their de- 
(Fabric. Bibl. Graee. xii. p. 364.) 
Notwithstanding the slight change of the name, 


and the des signation of Bacchylides as archbishop of | | 
Corinth, there can be no reasonable doubt that he |. author ( Bal e) hath without judgment stuft himself 


is the same with the bishop mentioned by. Euse- 


bius and Jerome, (Euseb. iisi. EBeel. ve 2 22, 23:5. : 


S. Cyprian.) 


They consisted of Epinici. 


BACHITARIUS, © 451 

Jerome, de Vi iris Illustr. c. 44, and the note of E 
oo WMM] 

BACHIA’ RIUS, S, a Latin ecclesiastical writer, 
respecting whom we possess little authentic infor- 
mation. The following account of him is given by 


Gennadius, de Viris Tlustribus, c. 24: “Bachiarius, 


vir Christianae philosophiae, nudus et expeditus 
vacare Deo disponens, etiam peregrinationem prop- 
ter conservandam vitae integritatem elegit, Edi- 
disse dicitur grata opuscula : “sed ego ex illis unum 
tantum de fide libellum legi, in quo satisfacit: Ponti- 
fici urbis, adversus querulos et infamatores peregri- 
nationis suae, et indicat, se non timore hominum, 
sed Dei, peregrinationem suscepisse, et exiens de _ 
terra sua cohaeres fieret Abrahamae patriarchae. 4 

To this brief account some additions of doubtful 
authority have been made by later writers. Bishop 
Bale calls him Buchiarius Maccaeus, says that he 
was a native of Great Britain, and a disciple of St. . 
Patrick, and assigns the cruel oppressions under 


which his country was then groaning as the cause 


of his voluntary expatriation, Joannes Pitseus 
(John Pits), the Roman Catholic chronicler, fol- 
lows the account of Bale. Aubertus Mitaens 
(Aubert Lemire) says that Bachiarius was an Irish- 
man, a disciple of St. Patrick, and contemporary 
with St. Augustin. These statements rest on no 
suficient ey idence ; ; for Bale, the source of them 
all, is an inaceurate and injudicious writer. * 
Schönemann denies that there is any proof, that 
Bachiarius was a native either of Great Britain or — 
Ireland ; and, from the contents of the treatise de 
Fide, infers, that the author’s country was at the 
time extensively infested with heresy, from the 
imputation of which he deemed it necessary to 
clear himself. Schénemann concurs with Muratori 
in thinking that this could not be the Pelagian 
doctrine, to which there is no reference throughout 
the treatise; and adopts the conclusion of Francis 
Florius, that the author’s country was Spain, and 
the heresy which he was solicitous to disavow that 
of the Priscillianists. This notion agrees very well 
with the contents of the work de F. ade; but as it 
is not supported, so far as we are aware, by any 
positive evidence, we are rather surprised to see it 
coolly assumed by Neander (Gesch. der Christ... 
Religion, &c. ii, 3, p. 1485) as indubitably true. 
The only surviving works of Bachiarius are the 
treatise “de Fide,” mentioned above, and a letter. 
to a certain Januarius, respecting the re-admission x 
of a monk into the church, who had been excom- 
municated for seducing a nun. The “ Objurgatio 
in Evagrium,” inaccurately ascribed to Jerome, and | 
the * Libri Dua de Deitate et Incarnatione Verbi 
ad Januarium,” improperly classed among ‘the | 
works of Augustin, are regarded - by Florius as 
the productions of Bachiarius. This, though not. 
intrinsically improbable, wants the confirmation of 
direct external proof. Possenin, Bale, and Pits- 


attribute other works to Bachiarius, but upon no : 
sufficient grounds. | 
The “E ipistola ad Janada de xecipiendis 5 


Lapsis,” or “ De Reparatione Lapsi,” was first 


published in the Monumenta S. Patrum Ortho- 
doxographa of John James Grynacus, Basle, 1569. 


Tt was. included in the- Paris editions of de la 


—_ 


*ž “The infinite fables and absurdities which ils 


withal.” Selden, Notes on Day ton’s Pol g- Olbion, ' 


. Song. Nine, ; 
262 2 


Bigne’s Bibliotheca. Patrum, 1575, vol. i. 1589, 
vol. ii. 1654, vol. ifi.; in the Cologne edition, 


1618, vol. v.; and in the Lyon’s edition, 1677, | 


vol. vii The treatise “ de Fide” was first pub- 
lished in the second volume of Muratori’s Anec- 
dota, Milan, 1697, where the text is given from a 
manuscript of great antiquity, and is accompanied 
by valuable prolegomena and notes. In 1748, 
both works were ably edited at Rome by Franciscus 
_Florius, who, besides other illustrative matter, 
adds two learned dissertations, the first “ de 
Maeresi Priscilliana,” the second “ de Scriptis et 
Doctrina Bachiarii.”” This edition is reprinted in 
the ninth volume of Gallandi’s Bibliotheca Patrum. 
The works of Bachiarius are also included in the 
fifteenth volume of Le Espana Sagrada of Henry 
Florez, a voluminous collection in thirty-four vo- 
lumes quarto, Madrid, 1747-84. 

From the scanty remains of this author it is 
hardly possible to form a very exact judgment of 
his character, learning, and abilities. So far as 
may be collected from the above-named treatises, 
he appears to have possessed. an understanding 
somewhat above mediocrity, and well exercised in 
the current theological erudition of the Latin church 
during the fifth century. His spirit and temper 
seem to have been singularly amiable.. [J.M. M.] 

L. BACILLUS, praetor B. c. 45, to whom 
Caesar would not assign a province, but gave a sum 
of money instead. Bacillus felt the indignity so 
much, that he put an end to his life by voluntary 


starvation. (Dion Cass. xliii. 47.) It is conjec- 


-o tured that Babullius, whose death Cicero mentions 
in this year (ad Ait xiii. 48), may be the same as 


the above. | 


BACIS (Bduts), seems to have been originally 
only a common noun derived from Bdfeuw, to speak, 
and to have signified any prophet or speaker. In 
later times, however, Bacis was regarded as a 
proper noun, and the ancients distinguish several 
seers of this name. 

1. The Boeotian, the most celebrated of them, 
was believed to have lived and given his oracles at 
Heleon in Boeotia, being inspired by the nymphs 
of the Corycian cave. His oracles were held in 

high esteem, and, from the specimens we still pos- 

sess in Herodotus and Pausanias, we see that, like 
the Delphic oracles, they were composed in hexa- 
meter verse. (Paus. iv. 27. $ 2, ix. 17. § 4, x. 12. 
§ 6, 14. $3, 32.86; Herod. viii. 20, 77, ix. 43; 
Aristoph. Paw, 1009 with the Schol., Mquit.123, Av. 
907.) From these passages it seems evident, that 
in Boeotia Bacis was regarded as an ancient pro- 
phet, of whose oracles there existed a collection 
made either by himself or by others, similar to the 
Sibylline books at Rome; and, in fact, Cicero (de 
Divin, 1,18), Aelian (V. Æ. xii. 25), Tzetzes (ad 
Jytoph. 1278), and other writers, mention this 
Bacis always as a being of the same class with the 
Sibyls. oe i 


2. The Arcadian, is mentioned by Clemens of | 


Alexandria as the only one besides the Boċotian. 


` (Strom. i. p. 333.) According to Suidas, he be- 


~~ longed to the town of Caphya, and was also called 


. Cydasand Aletes, (Comp. Tzetzes, ad Lycoph. le.) 


_ 3. The Athenian, is mentioned along with the 
two others by Aelian, Suidas, Tzetzes, and the 
Scholiast on Aristophanes. (Pax, 1009; comp. 
Perizon. ad Aelian, V. H. xii. 25.) [L. 8]. 


BACIS or PACIS, is only another name for 


the Egyptian Onuphis, the sacred bull, who was 


BAEBIUS. 


worshipped at Hermonthis in Upper Egypt, just 
as Apis was at Memphis. In size Bacis was re- 
quired to excel all other bulls, his hair to be bristly, 
and his colour to change every day. (Macrob. Sat. 


i. 21; Aelian, Mist. An. xii. 11.) [L. $.] 
BA’DIUS, a Campanian, challenged his haspes, 

T. Quinctius Crispinus, to single combat when the 

Romans were besieging Capua, B. c. 212.. Crispi- 


nus at first refused, on account of the friendship 


subsisting between him and Badius, but was at 
length induced by his fellow-soldiers to accept the 
challenge. In the combat which ensued, he 
wounded Badius, who fled to his own party, (Liv. 
xxv. 18; Val. Max. v. 1. § 3.) 

BADRES (Ba8pys), or BARES (Bdons), a 
Persian, of the tribe of the Pasargadae, was ap- 
pointed to the command of the naval portion of 
the force which Aryandes, governor of Egypt, sent 
against the Barcaeans on the pretext of avenging 
the murder of Arcesilaus IH. [DBarriapaz.] 
After the capture of Barca (about 512 L. c), the 
Persians were allowed to pass through Cyrene, and. 
Badres was anxious to take the city; but through 
the refusal of Amasis, who commanded the land 
force, the opportunity was lost. (Herod. iv. 167, 
203.) This is perhaps the same Dadres whoin 


Herodotus mentions as commanding a portion of 
the Persian army in the expedition of Xerxes 


against Greece. (Herod. vii. 77.) [E 1] 


BAE’/BIA GENS, plebeian, of which the cog- 
nomens are Dives, Herxnnius (? see Liv. xxii. 


34), Sutcsa, TAMPHILUS : the last is the only sur- 
name which appears on coins, where it is written 
Tampilus, (Eckhel, v. p. 149.) The first member 
of the gens who obtained the consulship was Cn. 
Baebius Tamphilus, in B. c. 182. For those whose 
cognomen is not mentioned, see BARBIUS. 

BAEF’BIUS. 1. L. Bazsrus, one of the am- 
bassadors sent by Scipio to Carthage, B. c. 202. 
He was afterwards left by Scipio in command of 
the camp. (Liv. xxx. 25; Polyb. xv. 1, 4.) 


2. Q. Bansius, tribune of the plebs, B. c. 206, 


endeavoured to persuade the people not to engage in 
the war against Philip of Macedon. (Liv. xxxi. 6.) 

3. M. Barrus, one of the three commissioners 
sent into Macedonia, B. c. 186, to investigate the 
charges brought by the Maronitae and others 
against Philip of Macedon. (Polyb. xxxiii. 6.) 

4, L. Baxsrus, one of the three commissioners 
sent into Macedonia, B. c. 168, to inspect the state 
of affairs there, before Aemilius Paullus invaded 
the country. (Liv. xliv. 18.) 

5. A. Barsius, caused the members of the 
Aetolian senate to be killed in gB. c. 167, and was 
in consequence afterwards condemned at Rome. 
Livy calls him praeses, a term which is applied in 
later times by the jurists to a governor of a prc- 
vince. Whether, however, Baebius had the go- 
vernment of Actolia, or only of the town in which 
the murder was perpetrated, is uncertain. (Livy. 
xlv. 28, 31.) : 

6. C. Bagus, tribune of the plebs, B. c 111, 
was bribed by Jugurtha when the latter came. to 


Rome. When Mummius commanded Jugurtha to 
give answers to certain questions, Baebius bade 


him be silent, and thus quashed the investigation. 
(Sall. Jug. 33, 34.) | Er, 

7. C. Bausivs was appointed by I. Caesar 
(called Sext. Caesar by Appian), B. c. 89, as his 
successor in the command in the social war. (Ap- 


| pian, B.C. i. 48.) 


BAGAEUS. 


8. M. Bassus was put to death by Marius and. 
Cinna when they entered Rome in B. c. 87. In- 
stead of being killed by any weapon, Baebius was 


literally torn to pieces by the hands of his enemies. 
(Appian, B. O. i. 72; Florus, iii, 21; Lucan, ii. 
119.) oo 

9. M. Bazsivs, a brave man, slain by order of 
L. Piso in Macedonia, B. c. 57. (Cic. in Pis. 36.) 
_ 10. A. Barmus, a Roman eques of Asta in 
Spain, deserted the Pompeian party in the Spanish 
war, and went over to Caesar, B. C. 45. (Beil. 
iZisp, 26.) 

11. Bazsius, a Roman senator, served under 
Vatinius in Illyria. On the murder of Caesar, 
B. C. 44, the Illyrians rose against Vatinius, and 
cut off Baebius and five cohorts which he com- 
manded. (Appian, lyr. 13.) 
 BARBIUS MACRYNUS. [Macrus] | 

BAWBIUS MARCELLINUS. [MARCEL 
LINUS. ] 

BARTON (Balrov), was employed by Alexan- 
der the Great in measuring distances in his marches, 
whence he is called 6 “Adekdvipov BnuatiorTýs, 
He wrote a work upon the subject entitled cra9uol 
THs “AAetdvSpov wopslas. (Athen. x. p. 422, b.; 
Plin. AlN. vi. 17. 8.21, 19. s. 22, vii. 2; Solin. 55.) 

BAWTYLUS (Bairuags), is in reality the name 
of a peculiar kind of conical shaped stones, which 
were erected as symbols of gods in remarkable 
places, and were from time to time anointed with 
oil, Wine, or blood. The custom of setting up such 
stones originated, in all probability, in meteors 
being erected in the places where they had fallen 
down, (Phot. Cod. 242.) Eusebius (Praep. Erang. 
i, 10) says, that Baetyli were believed to be stones 
endowed with souls and created by Uranus. Hence 
Bactylus, when personified, is called a son of Ura- 
nus and Ge, and a brother of Ilus and Cronos. 
Traces of the veneration paid to such stones are 
found among the Hebrews and Phoenicians, no 
less than among the Greeks, Photius (J. c.) says, 
that Asclepiades ascended mount Libanon, in the 
neighbourhood of Heliopolis in Syria, and saw 
many Baetyli there, concerning which he related 
the most wonderful tales. (Comp. Lucian, Alea. 30; 
Theophrast. Charact. 16; Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. 
p. 713.) In Grecian mythology, the stone which 
was given to Uranus, to swallow instead of the in- 
fant Zeus, was called Baetylus (Hesych. s. v.); and 
a little above the temple of Delphi, on the leit, 
there was a stone which was anointed with oil 
every day, and on solemn occasions covered with 
‘aw wool: tradition said, that this stone was the 
same which Uranus had swallowed. (Paus. ix. 24. 
§ 53 comp. vil. 22.§3; Tac. Hist. ii, 3.) [L.8.] 

BAEUS (Batos), the helmsman of Odysseus, 
who is said to have died during the stay of the 
latter in Sicily. Mount Baea in the island of Ce- 
phallenia, and several islands and towns, hut espe- 
cially Baiae in Campania, in the bay of which he 


was believed to have been buried, are supposed to. 


have derived their names from him.  (Lycophr. 
694, with Tzetz. note; Steph. Byz. s. v. Bala; 
Eustath. ad Hom. p. 1967.) 0. [L.S] 
_BAGAEUS (Bayaios). 1. A Persian noble- 
man, to whom was allotted the dangerous office of 
conveying the order of Dareius Hystaspis for the 
execution of Oroetes, the powerful and rebellious 


satrap of Lydia, about 520 Bc. On his arrival at | 
mq qe r% a Bo a oo a è 

Sardis, Bagaeus first ascertained the disposition | 
of the satrap’s guards by the delivery to them of 


BAGOAS. ee 


several minor firmans from the king; and, when 


he saw that they received these with much reve- 


rence, he gave the order for the death of Oroetes, 
which was unhesitatingly obeyed. (Herod. iii. 
128.) | 


2. Or Bancaeus (Boryxoies}, a half-brother of — 


the satrap Pharnabazus, is mentioned by Xeno- 
phon as one of the commanders of a body of Per- 


‘sian cavalry, which, in a skirmish near Dascylium, 


defeated the cavalry of Agesilaus, in the first year 
of his invasion of Asia, B. c. 896. (Xen. Hell. iii. 
4,§ 13; Plut. Agesil. 9.) [E E.] 
BAGI'STANES (Bay:ordvys), a distinguished 
Babylonian, deserted Bessus and the conspirators, 
when Alexander was in pursuit of them and Da- 
reius, B. c. 330, and informed Alexander of the 
danger of the Persian king. (Arrian, i. 21 ; 
Curt. v. 13.) See ee ie 
BAGO’AS (Baydéas). 1. An eunuch, highly trusted 
and favoured by Artaxerxes LII. (Ochus), is said 
to have been by birth an Egyptian, and seems to 


have fully merited the character assioned him by | 
an] a 


Diodorus, of a bold, bad man (róàun xal mapavopig 
Siapéowy), In the successful expedition of Ochus 
against Egypt, B. €. 3850,” Bagoas was associated by 
the king with Mentor, the Rhodian, in the com- 
mand of a third part of the Greek mercenaries. 
(Diod. xvi. 47.) Being sent to take possession of 
Pelusium, which had surrendered to the Theban 
Lacrates, he incurred the censure of Ochus by per- 
mitting his soldiers to plunder the Greek garrison 
of the town, in defiance of the terms of capitulation. 
(Diod. xvi. 49.) In the same war, the Egyptian 
part of the garrison at Bubastus having made terms 
with Bagoas for themselves, and admitted him 
within the gates, the Greek garrison, privately in- 
stigated by his colleague Mentor, attacked and 


‘slaughtered his men and took him prisoner. Men- 


tor accordingly had the credit of releasing him and 
receiving the submission of Bubastus ; and hence- 
forth an alliance was formed between them for 


their mutual interest, which was ever strictly pre- 
served, and conduced to the power of both,— 


Mentor enjoying the satrapy of the western pro- 
vinces, while Bagoas directed affairs at his pleasure 


‘in the centre of the empire,—and the king was re- 
duced to a cipher. (Diod. xvi. 50.) The cruelties: 


of Ochus having excited general detestation,’ Ba- 


goas at length removed him by poison, B. €. 3838, 
fearing perhaps lest the effects of the odium fn.. 


which he was held might extend to himself, and 
certainly not from the motive absurdly assigned by 
Aelian, viz. the desire of avenging the insult offered 


by Ochus, so many years before, to the religion of | 


Egypt. To the murder of the king he joined that 
of all his sons except Arses, the youngest; whom 
he placed upon the throne; but, seeing reason to 


apprehend danger from him, he put him also to 
death in the third year of his reign, B. c. 886. He _ 


next conferred the crown on Codomannus (a great- 
grandson of Dareius II), who having discovered, 


‘soon after his accession,.a plot of Bagoas to poison > 
him, obliged the traitor to drink the potion himself. 
(Diod. xvii. 5; Ael V. H. -vi. 8; Strab. xv. p. 7363 
Arr. Anab. ii p. 41, e.; Curt. vi. 3. § 12.) [E.E] 


9. A favourite eunuch of Alexander the Great 


who first belonged to Dareius and afterwards fell - 


into the hands of Alexander. He was a youth of 


o * This date is from Diodorus; but see Thirl- 
wall’s Greece, vol. vi, p. 142, note 2. = 


erinan 


454 B: ALBINUS, 


l remarkable beauty. Alexander was passionately 

fond of him, and is said to have kissed him pub- 
licly in the theatre on one occasion. 
x. l; Plut. Alex. 67; Athen. xiii, p. 603, b.) — 

3. A general of Tigranes or Mithridates, who 
together with Mithraus expelled Ariobarzanes from 

appadocia in B. ©. 92. (Appian, Mitr. 10; comp. 
Justin, xxxviii. 3.) 

The name Bagoas frequently occurs in Persian 
history. According to Pliny (Æ. N. xiii. 9), it 
was the Persian w ord for an eunuch; and it is 
sometimes used by Latin writers as synonymous 
with an eunuch. (Comp. Quintil. v. 12; Ov. Am. 
db Bo Hs 
| BAGO 'PHANES, the commander of the citadel 
at Babylon, who surrendered it and all the royal 
treasures i o after the battle of Guaga- 
mela, B. c. (Curt. v. 1.) 

B: VLAGRUS (BdAacpos). 1. The son of 
Nicanor, one of Alexander’s body-guard, was ap- 
pointed satrap of Cilicia after the battle of Issus, 
B. œ 833. (Arrian, ii. 12.) He fell in battle 
against the Pisidians in the life-time of Alexander. 
(Diod. xviii. 22.) It was probably this Balacrus 

© who married Phila, the daughter of Antipater, and 
subsequently the wife of Craterus. (Phot. p. 111. 
b. 8, ed. Bekker.) 

2. The son of Amyntas, obtained the command 
of the allies in Alexander’s army, when Antigonus 
was appointed satrap of Phrygia, B. c. 384. After 
the occupation of Egypt, B. c. 331, he was one of 
_ the generals left behind in that see! with a 
o part of the army. (Arrian, i, 30, iL 5; Curt. 
vil. IL) 

- 3. The commander of the javelin-throwers (dsov- 
tiotal) in the army of Alexander thie Great. 
(Arrian, iii, 12, iv. 4, 24.) 

BA’LAGRUS (BdAaypos), a Greek writer of 
uncertain date, wrote a work on Macedonia (Mare- 
ovk) in two books at least. (Steph. Byz. s. ve. 
“ApodSos, “OAS Aes, Avppaxior.) 

BA’LANUS, a Gaulish prince beyond the Alps, 
who sent ambassadors offering to assist the Romans 
in their Macedonian war, B. c. 169. (Liv. xliv. 14.) 

BALAS. [ALEXANDER Baras, p. 114.] 

BALBYLIUS, who was in Spain, B. c. 44 
(Cic. ad Att. xv. 13), is conjectured by Mongault 
to be only a diminutive of Cornelius Balbus, the 
younger, a friend of Cicero’s, but this is very im- 
probable. 

C. BALBILLUS, governor of Egypt in the 
reign of Nero, a. D. 55 (Tac. Ann. xiii. 22), and 
aman of great learning, wrote a work respecting 
Aegypt and his journeys in that country. (Senec, 
One: Nat. iv. 2; Plin. Æ. N. xix. prdoem.) 

BALBINUS, was proscribed by the triumvirs 
in B. G 43, but "restored with Sex. Pompeius in 
B, ¢, 39, and subsequently advanced to the con- 
sulship. (Appian, iv. 50.) No other author but 
Appian, and none of the Fasti, mention a consul of 
this name; but as we learn from Appian that Bal- 

_ binus was consul in the year in which the con- 
“spiracy of the younger 
-detected by Maecenas, that is B.c. 30, it is con- 

jectured that Balbinus may be the cognomen of 

L Sacnius, who was consul suffectus in “that year. 
“BALBINUS. When intelligence reached Rome 


that the elder Gordian and his son had both pe- 

rished in Africa, and that the savage Maximin, | 
thirsting for vengeance, wasadvancing towards Italy 
at the head of a powerful army, the senate resolved 


(Curt. vi 5, 


Aemilius Lepidus was 


BALBINUS. 


upon electing two rulers with equal power, one of 
whom should remain in the city to direct the civil 
administration, while the other should march against 
Maximin. 
Balbinus and Marcus Clodius Pupienus Maximus, 
both consulars well stricken in years, the one a 
sagacious statesman, the other a bold soldier and 
an able general, Balbinus, who was of noble birth, 
and traced his descent from Cornelius Balbus of 
Cadiz, the friend of Pompey, Cicero, and Caesar, 
had governed in succession the most important 
among the peaceful anata of the empire. 
was celebrated as one of the best orators and poets 
of the age, and had gained the esteem and love of 
all ranks, 
lowly origin, the son, according to some, of a black- 
smith, according to others, of a coaclkmaker. 
had acquired great renown as an imperial legate Dy 
his victories over the Sarmatians in Illyria and the 
Germans on the Rhine, had been eventually 
pointed prefect of the city, and had discharged the 
duties of that office with a remarkable firmness 
and strictness, 


The choice fell upon Decimus Caelins 


He 


Maximus, on the other hand, was of 


He 


y ap- 


The populace, still clinging with affection to the 
£ 


family of Gordian, and dreading the severity of 


Maximus, refused for a while to ratify the decision 
of the senate, and a serious tumult arose, which 
was not quelled until the grandson of Gordian, a 
boy of fourteen, was presented to the crowd and 
proclaimed Caesar. While Pupienus was hasten- 
ing to encounter Maximin, now under the walls of © 
Aquileia, a formidable strife broke out at Rome 
between the citizens and the praetorians. The 
camp of the praetorians was closely invested, and 
they were reduced to great distress in consequence 
of the supply of water being cut off, but in retalia- 
tion they made desperate sallies, in which whole 
regions of the town were burned or reduced to 
ruins. These disorders were repressed for a time 
by the glad tidings of the destruction of Maximin, 
and all parties joined in welcoming with the most 
lively demonstrations of joy the united armies and 
their triumphant chief. But the calm was of short 
duration. The hatred existing between the prac- 
torians and the populace had been only smothered. 
for a while, not extinguished; the soldiers of all 
ranks openly lamented that they had lost a prince 
chosen by themselves, and were obliged to submit 
to those nominated by the civil power. A conspi- 
racy was soon organized by the guards. On aday 
when public attention was engrossed by the exhi- 
bition of the Capitoline games, a strong band of 
soldiers forced their way into the palace, seized 
the two ee stripped them of their royal 
robes, dragged them throngh the streets, and fina ly 
put them to death. 

The chronology of this brief reign is involved in 
much difficulty, and different historians have con- 
tracted or extended it to periods varying from 
twenty-two days to two years. The statements of 
ancient writers are so irreconcileable, that we have 
no sure resource except medals; but, by studying 


carefully the evidence which these afford, we mav. 
. repose with considerable confidence on the conclu- 


sion of Ee khel, that the accession of Balbinus and 
Maximus took place about the end of April, a. D. 
238, and their death before the beginning of Au- 
gust in the same year, 
We ought to notice here a TE innova- 
tion which was introduced in consequence of the 


circumstances attending the election of these princes, 


- BALBUS. 


Up to this period, although several indiv iduals ad 
enjoyed at the same time the appellation. of Au- 
gustus, it had been held as an inviolable maxim of 
the constitution, that the office of chief pontiff did 
not admit of division, and could be vacated by 
death only. But the senate, in this case, anxious. 
to preserve perfect equality between the two em- 
perors, departed from a rule scrupulously observed 
from the earliest ages, and invested both with the 
office and appellation of Pontifex Maximus. The 
precedent thus established was afterwards gene- 
rally followed; colleagues in the empire became 
generally, as a matter of course, colleagues in the. 
chief priesthood ; and when pretenders to the pur- 
ple arose at the same time in different parts of the 
world, they all assumed the title among their other 
designations. "LW. R.] 


COIN OF BALBINUS. 


BALBUS, a family-name in several gentes. It 
was originally a surname given to some one who 
had an impediment in his speech, 

I. Acilii Balbi, plebeians. 

l. M’. Acizius L. r. K. n. BaLgus, consul 
n, œ 150. (Cic. de Seneci, 5, ad Att. xii. ò; Plin. 
JT. N. vii. 86.) 

3 2. MP. Aciuus M. pr. L. x. Banpus, consul 

„c. 114, (Obsequ. 97; Plin. A. N. ii. 29, 56. 
S. 5. BY. ) It is doubtful to which of the Acilii Balbi 
the annexed coin is to be referred. The obverse 
has the inscription Ba(1)Bvs, with the head of 

Pallas, before which is X. and beneath Roma, 
the whole within a laurel garland. On the reverse 
we have MV. Acii, with Jupiter and Victory in 
a quadriga. 


IL. T. Ampius Balbus, plebeian, 
tribune of the plebs B. c. 63, proposed, in conjunc- 
tion with his colleague T. Labienus, that Pompey, 
who was then absent from Rome, should, on ac- 
count of his Asiatic victories, be allowed to wear 
a laurel-crown and all the insignia of a triumph in 
the Circensian games, and also a laurel crown and 
the praetexta in the scenic games, (Vell. Pat. ii. 
40.) He failed in his first attempt -to obtain the 
aedileship, although he was supported by Pompey 
(Schol. Bob. pro Plane. p. 257, ed. Orelli}; but he 
appears to have been praetor in B.c, 59, as we find. 
that he was governor of Cilicia in the following 
year. (Comp. Cic. ad Fam. i. 8.) On the breaking 
out of the civil war in B. c. 49, he sided with the } 
Pompeian party, and took an active part inthe 
levy of troops at Capua. (Ad Att. viii. 11, b.) He | 
no doubt left Italy with the rest of his party, for | 
we find him i in the next year endeavouring to obtain | 


BALBUS. 


money by plundering the temple of Diana in Ephe- 
sus, Which he was prevented. from doing only by 
the arrival of Caesar. (Caes. B. C. iii. 105.) Bal- 


bus was one of those who was banished by Caesar; 


but he afterwards obtained his pardon through the 
intercession of his friend Cicero (comp. Cie, ad 


Fam. xiii. 70), who wrote him a letter on the oc- 


casion, B. C. 46. (Ad Fam. vi. 12.) 

‘Balbus appears to have written some work on 
the history of his times; for Suetonius (Cues. 77) 
quotes some remarks of Caesar’s from a work of 
T. Ampius. Balbus was also mentioned in the 
fourth book of Varro “De Vita Populi Romani.” 
(Varr. Fragm. p. 249, ed. Bip.) 

IU. Q. Antonius Balbus, plebeian, 
is supposed to be the same e Q. Antonius who 
was praetor in Sicily in B. c. 82 and was killed by 
L. Philippus, the legate of Sulla, (Liv. Epit 86.) 
The annexed coin was struck either by, or in 
honour of, this Balbus. The obverse represents 
the head of Jupiter; the reverse is Q. A(Nn)ro. 

Ba(L)s. Pr. with Victory in a quadriga : 


th an 
BAB 
hal 


a 
AA aah 


IV. AL, Atius Balbus, plebeian, 


of Aricia, married Julia, the sister of Julius Caesar, | 


who bore him a daughter, Atia, the mother of Au- 
gustus Caesar. [Arra.] He was praetor in B. c. 
62, and obtained the government of Sardinia, as 
we leam from the annexed coin (copied from the 
Thesaur. Morell.), of which the reverse is ATIUS 
Bausus Pr. with the head of Balbus; and the 
obverse, Sanp. Parer, with the head of Sardus, 
the father or mythical ancestor of the island. | 


B. €. 59, Balbus was appointed one of the vigintiviri — 
under the Julian law for the division of the land | 
in Campania; and, as Pompey was a member of — 


the same board, Balbus, who was not a person of 
any importance, was called by Cicero in. on 
Pompey’s colleague. (Suet. Oct. 4, A iii. 6 
ad Alt, ii 4) 

V. Comnelit Balbi, da. 


The Cornelii Balbi were, properly speaking, no part- ‘ 


of the Cornelia gens. The first of this name was: 
not a Roman; he was a native of Gades; and his 
original name probably bore some. resemblance in: 
sound: to the Latin Balbus. 
assumed. the name of Cor nelius i is mentioned below. 
[No.: oe | | 

E sD, Connatins: eo Konene called 
“Major to distinguish him from his nephew [No. 3], 
was a native of Gades, and descended from an illus- 
trious family in that town. 
the federate cities, 
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in 


The reason why he 


Gades, being one of 
puppet the Komia i in their. 
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war against Sertorius in Spain, and Balbus thus 


had an opportunity of distinguishing himself. He 
served under the Roman generals, Q. Metellus 
Pius, C. Memmius, and Pompey, and was present 
at the battles of Turia and Sucro. He distin- 
guished himself so much throughout the war, that 
Pompey conferred the Roman. citizenship upon 
him, his brother, and his brother’s sons ; and this 
act of Pompey’s was ratified by the law of the con- 
suls, Cn. Cornelius Lentulus and L. Gellius, B. c. 
72. (Cic. pro Balb. 8.) It was probably in honour 
of these consuls that Balbus took the gentile name 
of the one-and the praenomen of the other ; though 
some modern writers suppose that he derived his 
name from L. Cornelius, consul in B. c. 199, who 
was the hospes of the inhabitants of Gades. (Pro 
Bulb. 18.) 
At the conclusion of the war with Sertorius, 
B c. 72, Balbus removed to Rome. He obtained 
admission into the Crustuminian tribe by accusing 
a member of this tribe of bribery, and thus gaining 
the place which the guilty party forfeited on con- 
viction. Balbus had doubtless brought with him 
considerable wealth from Gades, and supported by 
the powerful interest of Pompey, whose friendship 


he assiduously cultivated, he soon became a man of. 


great influence and importance. One of Pompey’s 
intimate friends, the Greek Theophanes of Myti- 
lene, adopted him; and Pompey himself shewed 
him marks of favour, which not a little offended 
the Roman nobles, who were indignant that a man 
-of Gades should be preferred to them. Among 
other presents which Pompey made him, we read of 
< a grant of land for the purpose of pleasure-grounds. 
_. But Balbus was too prudent to confine himself to 

only one patron; he early paid court to Caesar, 

and seems to have entirely ingratiated himself into 
his favour during Pompey’s absence in Asia in 
prosecution of the Mithridatic war. From this 
time, he became one of Caesar’s most intimate 
friends, and accompanied him to Spain in B, c. 61, 
in the capacity of praefectus fabrum, when Caesar 
went into that province after his praetorship. Soon 
after his return to Rome, the first triumvirate was 
formed, B. c. 60; and though he was ostensthly the 
friend both of Pompey and Caesar, he seems to have 
attached himself more closely to the interests of the 
latter than of the former. On Caesar’s departure 
to Gaul in B. c. 58, Balbus again received the ap- 
pointment of praefectus fabrum, and from this time 
to the breaking out of the civil war, he passed his 
time alternately in Gaul and at Rome, but princi- 
pally at the latter. He was the manager and 
steward of Caesar’s private property in the city, 
and a great part of the Gallic booty passed through 
his hands. But his increasing wealth and influence 
raised him many enemies among the nobles, who 
were still more anxious to rnin him, as he was 
the favourite of the triumvirs. They accordingly 
induced an inhabitant of Gades to accuse him of 
having. illegally assumed the rights and privileges 
of a Roman citizen. The cause came on for trial 
probably in B.c. 55; and as there was yet no 
breach between Pompey and Caesar, Balbus was 
. defended by Pompey and Crassus, and also by 
Cicero, who undertook the defence at Pompey’s 
request, and. whose speech on the occasion has 
come down to us. - Balbus was acquitted, and 


justly, as is shewn in the article Foederatae Civi- 


tutes in the Diet. of Ant. - 


BALBUS. 


Rome, and endeavoured to some extent to keep up 
the semblance of neutrality. Thus he looked after 
the pecuniary affairs of his friend, the consul Cor- 
nelius Lentulus, who was one of Pompey’s parti- 
zans; but his neutrality was scarcely disguised. 
It is true that he did not appear against Pompey 
in the field, but all his exertions were employed to 
promote Caesar’s interests. He was especially 
anxious to gain over Cicero, with whom he had 
corresponded before the breaking out of the civil 
war. Knowing the weak side of Cicero, he had 
first requested him to act the mediator between 
Caesar and Pompey, and afterwards pressed him 
to come to Rome, which would have been tanta- 
mount to a declaration in Caesar’s favour. Cicero, 
after a good deal of hesitation, eventually left 
Italy, but returned after the battle of Pharsalia 
(z.c. 48), when he re-opened his correspondence 
with Balbus, and requested him to use his good 
offices to obtain Caesar’s pardon forhim. During all 
this time, Balbus, in conjunction with Oppius, had 
the entire management of Caesar’s affairs at Rome ; 
and we see, from Cicero’s letters, that Balbus was 
now regarded as one of the chief men in the state. 
He seems, however, to have used his good fortune 
with moderation, and never to have been deserted | 
by the prudence which had always been one of his 
chief characteristics. We are therefore disposed to 
reject the tale, which is related only by Suetonius 
(Caes. 78) and Plutarch (Caes. 60), that Balbus 
prevented Caesar from rising to receive the senate 
on his return from the Spanish war, in B. c. 45. 
On the murder of Caesar in March, 44, Balbus 
was placed in a somewhat critical position. He 
retired from the city, and spent two months in the 
country, and was one of the first who hastened 
to meet young Octavianus at Neapolis. During 
this time, he frequently saw Cicero, who believed 
that his professions to Octavianus were hollow, 
and that he was in reality the friend of Antony. 
In this, however, Cicero was mistaken; Balbus, 
whose good fortune it always was to attach himself 
to the winning party, accompanied Octavianus to 
Rome, and was subsequently advanced by him to 
the highest offices in the state. It is uncertain in 
what year he was praetor; but his prepraetorship 
is commemorated in the annexed coin of Octavi- 
anus (copied from the Thesaur. Aforell.), which 
contains on the obverse ©, Caesar. [lIvir. R. 
P. C. with the head of Octavianus, and on the 


reverse BALBUS Pro Pr. He obtained the con- 
sulship in B. c. 40, the first instance, according to 
Pliny (H. N. vii. 43. s. 44), in which this honour 
had been conferred upon one who was not born a 
Roman citizen. The year of his death is unknown. 
In his will he left every Roman citizen twenty 
denarii apiece (Dion Cass. xlviii. 32), which would 
seem to shew that he had no children, and that 
consequently the emperor Balbinus could not be, 
as he pretended, a lineal descendant from him. 


da the civil war, in s. c. 49, Balbus remained at | Balbus was the author of a diary (Zpheneris) 


BALBUS. 


which has not come down to us, of the most a 
markable occurrences in his own and Caesar’s life. 
Capi- 
tolin. Balbin. 2.) He took care that Caesar’s Com- 


(Sidon. Apoll. Æp. ix. 14; Suet. Caes. 81; 


mentaries on the Gallic war should be continued ; 
and we accordingly find the eighth book dedicated 
to him. There does not, however, appear to be 
sufficient grounds for the conjecture of some mo- 


derm writers, t that Balbus was the author of the 


History of the Spanish war. In the collection of 
Cicero’s letters we find four from Balbus. (Ad 
An vill. 15, ix. 6, 13.) 

. P. CORNELIUS BaLrsgus, brother of the pre- 
siding received the Roman franchise at the same 
time as his brother; but appears to have died soon 
afterwards, either in Gades or Rome. 

3. L. Connenius BALBUS, P. r., son of the pre- 
ceding [No. 2], and frequently called Minor, to 
distinguish him from his uncle [No. 1], was born 
at Gades, and received the Roman franchise along 
with his father and uncle. On the breaking out 
of the civil war (x. c. 49) he served under Caesar, 
and was sent by him to the consul L. Cornelius 
Lentulus, who was an old friend of his uncle’s, to 
persuade him to return to Rome. Balbus under- 
took the same dangerous commission in the follow- 
_ ing year, and paid Lentulus a visit in the Pompeian 
camp at Dyrrhachium, but he was not successful 
either time. Balbus served under Caesar in the 
Alexandrian and Spanish wars, during which time 
he kept up a correspondence with Cicero, with whom 
he had become acquainted through his‘uncle. In 
return for his services in these wars, Caesar made 
him pontiff; and it is therefore probably this Cor- 
nelius Balbus who wrote a work on the Roman 
sacra, of which the eighteenth book is quoted by 
Macrobius. (Saturn. tii. 6.) 

In p. c. 44 and 43, Balbus was quaestor of the 
propraetor Asinius Pollio in Further Spain; and 
while there, he added to his native town Gades a 
suburb, iil was called the new city, and built a 
dock- -yard ; and the place received in consequence 
the name of Didyma or double-city. (Strab. iii. p. 
169.). But his general conduct in Spain was of a 
most arbitrary and tyrannical kind; and at length, 
after plundering the provincials and amas sing large 
treasures, he left Spain in B.c.43, without even pay- 
ing the soldiers, and crossed over to Bogud in Africa. 

From that time, we hear nothing of Balbus for 
upwards of twenty years. We then find him go- 
vernor of Africa, with the title of proconsul, al- 
though he had been neither praetor nor consul. 
While in Africa, he obtained a victory over the 
Garamantes, and enjoyed a triumph in consequence 
in March, B. c. 19, the first instance of this honour 
having been conferred upon one who was not born 

a Roman citizen. (Plin. H. N. v. 5; Vell. Pat, ii. 
51; Strab. iji. p. 169.) Balbus, like ‘his uncle, had 
amassed a large fortune; and, as Augustus was 
anxious to adorn Rome with public buildings, Bal- 
bus erected at his own expense a theatre in the 
city, which was remarkable on account of its con- 
taining four pillars of onyx. It was dedicated in 


B.C. 13, with festive games, on the return of Au- 
gustus to Rome; and. as a compliment to Balbus | 


for having built it, his opinion was asked first in 


the senate by Fes who was consul in that 
(Dion Cass, liv. 25; Plin. H. N. xxxvi. 7. 
s. 12.) After this we hear nothing further of Bal- 
He may have been. the Cornelius Balbus 
whom L, Valerius made his heir, although he nae 


yi a 


Baas | 


coro’s Brutus (c. 67). 
‘Thorius Balbus contains on the obverse the head 
| of Ju uno ) Sospita, whose worship was o great anti 
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i aerd Valerius in many law-suits, and had at last : 


brought a capital charge against him. (Val. Max. 
vii, 8. $7.) 

(For further information respecting the Cornelii 
Balbi, see Orelli’s Onomasticon Tullianum and 
Drumann’ s Rom, vol. ii. p. 594, &e.) 

VI. Domitius Balbus, 


a wealthy man of praetorian rank, whose will was 


forged in A. D. 61. (Tac. Ann. xiv. 40.) 
| VIT. Laeli Balbi. 

l. D. Lanurus D. r. D. x. BaLBus, one of the 
quindecemviri who superintended the. celebration 
of the saecular games in B. c. 17 (Fast. Capitol.), 
and consul in B.c. 6. (Dion Cass. lv. 9.) 

. Laziivs BALBUS, accused Acutia, formerly 
ihe wife of P. Vitellius, of treason (majestas), but 
was unable to obtain the usual reward after her. 
condemnation, in consequence of the intercession 
of the tribune Junius Otho. He was condemned 
in A. D, 37 as one of the paramours of Albucilla, 
deprived of his senatorial rank, and banished to an 
island : his condemnation gave general satisfaction, 
as he had been ever ready to accuse the innocent, 
(Tac. Ann. vi. 47, 48.) : 

VIII. Lucilii Balbi, 

1. L. Lucizivs Banpus, the jurist. See helow. 

2. Q. Lucius BALBUS, probably the brother 
of the preceding, a Stoic philosopher, and a pupil 
of Panaetius, had made such progress in the Stoic 
philosophy, that he appeared to Cicero comparable 
to the best Greek philosophers. (De Nat. Deor. i. 6.) 
He is introduced by Cicero in his dialogue “On 
the Nature of the Gods” as the expositor of the 
opinions of the Stoics on that subject, and his ar- 
guments are represented as of considerable weight. 
(De Nai. Deor. iii. 40, de Divin. i. 5.) Te was 
also the exponent of the Stoic opinions in Cicero's 
“ Hortensius.” (Fragm. p. 484, ed. Orelli.) 

IX. L. Naevius Balbus, plebeian, 
one of the quinqueviri appointed in B, c. 171 to 
settle the dispute between the Pisani and Lunenses 
ae the boundaries of their lands. (iv. xlv. 

3.) The annexed coin of the Naevia gens belongs 
i this family. The obverse represents a head of 
Venus, the reverse is C, Naz. Ba(4)s. with Victory 
in a chariot. 


Oo XÉ Nontas Ballus, aleea 
tribune of the pists B.C, 32, put his veto upon the 
decree which the senate would have passed against 
Octavianus at the instigation of the consul C. So- 
sius, a partizan of Antony. (Dion Cass. L. 2.) 


AL Octavius Balbus. See below. 
XI. Thorit Balbi, plebeians, 
1. c THORIUS BALBUS, ef Lanuvium, is asia Ds 


by Cicero to have lived in such a manner, that 


there was not a single pleasure, however refined 
and rare, which he did not enjoy. (De Fin. ii. 20.) 
He must not be confounded, . as he has been by | 
Pighius, with L. Turius who is mentioned in Ci- 
The annexed coin of. L. 
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- quity at Lanuvium, with the letters I. S. M. R. 
(that is, Juzonis Sospitue magnae PI and on 
the reverse L. Tuorrvs BAABVS, with a bull rush- 
ing forward. Eckhel (v. p. 324, &c.} thinks that 
| ‘the: bull has an allusion to the name of Thorius, 
which the Romans might regard as the same as 
the Greek engl, impetuous. 


9, Sp. Trontus Banvos, tribune of the plebs 
about B. c. 111, was a popular speaker, and intro- 
duced in his tribaneship an agrarian law, of which 
considerable fragments have been discovered on 
bronze tablets, and of which an account is given in 
the Dict. of Ant. s.v. Thoria Lew, (Cic. Brut. 36, 
de Orat. ii. 70; Appian, B. C-i. 27.) 

BA‘LBUS, JU'NIUS, a consular, husband of 
Metia Faustina, the daughter of the elder Gordian. 
(Capitolin. c. 4.) According to some historians, 
the third Gordian, who succeeded Balbinus and 

- Pupienus Maximus, was the issue of this marriage, 
- while others maintain that he was the son of Gor- 
dian the second. [Gorp1anus.] [W. R.] 
= BALBUS, L. LUCILIUS, a Roman jurist, one 
= of the pupils ‘of Q. Mucius: Scaevola, and one of the 
legal instructors of the eminent lawyer and distin- 
guished friend of Cicero, Servius Sulpicius Rufus. 
. He was probably the father of Lucilius, the com- 
_panion of Appius Pulcher in Cilicia. (Cic. ad Fam, 
lil. +) and the brother of Q. Lucilius Balbus, the 
Stoic philosopher. [BaLBus, ] "No. VIIL. ] Cicero (de 
Orat. iii. 21) speaks of the duo Balbi as Stoics. By 
Heineccius (Mist. Jur. Rom. § 149) and others the 
jurist Lucius has been confounded with Quintus 
the Stoic philosopher. The jurist was occasionally 
quoted in the works of Sulpicius; and, in the time 
of Pomponius, his writings did not exist in a sepa- 
'ate form, or, at least, were in the hands of few. 
(Dig. i. tit. 2. s. 42.) He was a man of much 
learning. In giving advice and pleading causes 
hig manner was slow and deliberate. (Cic. Brut, 
42, pro Quint. 16, 17.) J. T. G.] 

BALBUS, L. (qu. P.) OCTAVIUS, a Roman, 
contemporary with Cicero. He was remarkable 
for his skill in law, and for his attention to the 
duties of justice, morality, and religion. (Cie. pro 
Cluent. 88.) For these reasons he bore a high 
character as a judex in public as well as private 
trials. There is a passage in Cicero Ver, ii. 12) 
in relation to L. Octavius Balbus, which has been 
misinterpreted and corrupted by commentators and 

-critics ignorant of the Roman forms of pleading. 
Cicero accuses Verres of having directed an issue 
of fact in such.an improper form, that even L, Oc- 
-tavius, if he had been appointed to try it, would 
have been obliged to adjudge the defendant in the 


. cause either to give up an estate of his own to the 


plaintiff, or to pay pecuniary damages. The per- 
. fect acquaintance with Reman law, and the know- 
ledge of his duty which Balbus possessed, would 
have compelled him to pass an unjust sentence. 
To understand the aac it is necessary to 


| of paternal He 
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| remark, that in the time of Cicero a judex in a pri- 
vate cause was appointed for the occasion merely, 


and that his functions rather resembled those of a 
moder English Juryman than those of a judge. It 
was his duty to try a given question, and according 


to his finding on that question, to pronounce the 


sentence of condemnation or acquittal contained in 
the formula directed to him by the praetor. It was 
not his duty but the praetor’s to determine whether 
the question was material, and whether the sen- 
tence was made to depend upon it in a manner 
consistent with justice. In the ordinary form of 
Roman action for the recovery of a thing, as in the 
English action of detinue, the judgment for the 
plaintiff was not directly that the thing should be 
restored, but the defendant was condemned, zniess 
it were restored, to pay damages. The remainder 
of the chapter has been equally misinterpreted and 
corrupted. It accuses Verres of so shaping the 
formula of trial, that the judex was obliged to treat 
a Roman as a Sicilian, or a Sicilian as a Roman. 
The death of Octavius Balbus is related by Va- 
lerius Maximus (v. 7. § 3) as a memorable example 
T by the triumvirs 
Augustus, Antony, and Lepidus, B. c. 42, he had 
already made his escape from his house, when a 


false report reached his ears that the soldiers were 


massacring his son. Thereupon he returned to his 
house, and was consoled, by witnessing his son’s 
safety, for the violent death to which he thus of- 
fered himself. 

The praenomen of Balas § is doubtful. 


err ii. 12 the common reading is L. [J.T.G.] 
BALDUI'NUS I. (BanBouivos), BALDWIN, 
the first Latin emperor of Constantinople, was the 
son of Baldwin, count of Hainaut, and Marguerite, 
countess of Flanders. He was horn at V aleneiennes 
in 1171, and after the death of his parents inherit- 
ed both the counties of Hainaut and Flanders. 
He was one of the most powerful among those 
warlike barons who took the cross in 1260, and 
arrived at Venice in 1202, whence they intended 
to sail to the Holy Land. They changed their 
plan at the supplication of prince Alexis Angelus, 
the son of the emperor Isaac II. Angelus, who 
was gone to Venice for the purpose of persuading 
the crusaders to attack Constantinople and release 
Isaac, who had been deposed, blinded, and im- 
prisoned by his brother Alexis Angelus, who 
reigned as Alexis III. from the year 1195. The 
crusaders listened to the promises of young Alexis, 
who was chiefly supported by Baldwin of F landers, 
as he is generally called; and they left Venice 


with a powerful fleet, commanded by the doge of 
Venice, Dandolo, who was also commander-in-chief 


of the whole expedition. The various incidents 
and the final result of this bold undertaking are 
given under Anuxis JIL, IV., and V. The 
usurper Alexis III. was driven out by the crue 
saders ; prince Alexis and his father Isaac suc- 
ceeded him on the throne ; both perished by the 
usurper Alexis V. Ducas Murauphlus ; ; and Mur- 
zuphlus in his turn was driven out and put to 
death by the crusaders in 1204. During this 
remarkable war Baldwin distinguished himself by 
his military skill as well as by his personal charac- 
ter, and the crusaders having resolved.to choose 


one of their own body emperor of the East, t their 


choice fell upon Baldwin. 
= Baldwin was accordingly erewned emperor at 


In Cie. 


pro Cluent. 38. most of the MSS. have P.; in Cic. ix _ 


l 
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: Constantinople, on the 9th of May, 1204. But he 


received only avery small part of the empire, namely 
Constantinople and the greater part of Thrace ; the 
Venetians obtained a much greater part, consisting 
chiefly of the islands and some. parts of Epeirus ; 
Boniface, ma quis of Monteferrato, received Thes- 

salonica, that is Macedonia, as a kingdom ; and 


the rest of the empire, in Asia as well as in Europe, 


was divided among the French, Flemish, and 
Venetian chiefs of the expedition. The speedy 
ruin of the new Latin empire in the East was not 
doubtful under such divisions; it was hastened by 
the successful enterprises of "Alexis Comnenus at 
‘Trebizond, of Theodore Lascaris at Nicaea, and by 


the par tial revolts of the Greek su bjects of the con- 


querors. - Calo-Ioannes, king of Bulgaria, sup- 
ported the revolters, who sueceeded in making 
themselves masters of Adrianople. Baldwin la uid 
siege to this town; but he was attacked by Calo- 
Toannes, entirely defeated on the 14th of April, 
1205, and taken prisoner. He died in captivity 
about a year afterwards. Many fables have been 
invented with regard to the nature of his death: 
Nicetas (Urbs Ce irpta, 16) says, that Calo-Ioannes 
ordered the limbs of his imperial prisoner to be cut 
off, and the mutilated body to be thrown into a 
field, where it remained three days before life left 
it. But from the accounts of the Latin writers, 
whose statements have been carefully examined 
by Gibbon and other eminent modern historians, 


we must conclude, that although Baldwin died in 


captivity, he was neither tortured nor put to death 
by his victor. The successor of Baldwin I. was his 
brother Henry I. (Nicetas, Alexis Isaacius An- 
gelus Fr. iii. 9, Alexis Ducas LUEURS, i l, 
Urbs Captay Lei: Acropolita, 8, 12 ; Nice- 
phorus Gregor. ii. 3, &c.; Villehardouin, De la 
Congueste de Constantinoble, ed. Paulin Paris, 
Paris, 1888.) [W. P.] 

BALDUI/NUS IL (Baddovivos), the last Latin 
emperor of the east, was descended from the noble 
ramily of Courter’ ‘ay, and was the son of Peter I. of 
Courtenay, emperor of Constantinople, and the 
empress Yolanda, countess of Flanders. He was 
born in 1217, and succeeded his brother, Robert, 
in 1228, but, on account of his youth, was put 
under the guardianship of John of Brienne, count 
De la Marche and king of Jerusalem. The empire 
was in a dangerous position, being attacked in the 
south by V atatzes, the Greek emperor of Nicaea, 
and in the north by Asan, king of Bulgaria, who in 


1234 concluded an alliance with Vatatzes and laid 
siege to Constantinople by sea and land. Until 


then the regent had done very little for his ward 
and the realm, but when the enemy appeared under 
the walls of the capital the danger roused him to 


energy, and he compelled the besiegers to withdraw » 
after having sustained severe losses. John of 
Brienne died soon afterwards, In 1337 Vatatzes- 


and Asan once more laid siege to Constantinople, 
which was defended by Geofiroy de Villehardouin, 


prince of Achaia, while the emperor made a men- 
dicant visit to Europe. Begging or assistance, he | 
appeared successively at the courts of France, | 
England, and Italy, and was exposed to humilia- 
tions of every description ; he left his son Philip | 


at Venice as a security for a debt, At last he 


succeeded in gaining the friendship of Louis 1X., 


king of France, of the emperor Frederic IL, and 


of Pope Gregory IX., among whom Louis IX. was- 
the most useful to shia. The French king. gave | 
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the unhappy emperor a large sum of money and 

other assistance, in return for which Baldwin per- 
mitted the king to keep several most holy relics. 
With the assistance of the Latins, Baldwin ob- 


tained some advantages over Vatatzes, and in 1243 


concluded an alliance with the Turks Seljuks ; but 
notwithstanding this, he was again compelled to 
seek assistance among the western princes, He 
was present at the council of Lyon in 1245, and 
returned to Greece after obtaining some feeble 
assistance, which was of no avail against the forces 
of Michael Palaeologus, who had made himself 
master of the Nicacan empire. On the night of the 
15th of July, 1261, Constantinople was. taken by 
surprise by Alexis Caesar Strategopulus, one of the 
generals of Michael Palaeologus. Baldwin fled to 
Italy. In 1270 he nearly persuaded Charles, king 
of Naples, to fit out a new expedition against 
Michael Palacologus, and Louis IX. of France 
promised to second him in the undertaking ; but 
the death of Louis in Tunis deterred the Latin 
princes from any new o pedinan against the East. 
Baldwin II. died in 1275, leaving a son, Philip of 
Courtenay, by his wife Maria, the daughter of 
John of Brienne. The Latin empire in the East 
had lasted fifty-seven years. (Acropolita, 14, 27, 
37, 78, 85, &c.; Pachymeres, ALichuel Palaeologus, 
iil. 31, &e., iv. 29 ; Nicephorus Gregor, iv. 4, &c., 
viii. 2, &e.) PW. P.] 
BALEA'RICUS, an agnomen of Q. Caecilius 
Metellus, consul s. c. 123. [METELLUS] 
BALISTA, one of the thirty tyrants of Trebel- 
lius Pollio. [AUREOLUS. ] He was prefect of the 
praetorians under Valerian, whom he accompanied 
to the Hast. After the defeat and capture of that 
emperor, when the Persians had penetrated into 
Cilicia, a body of Roman troops rallied and placed. 
themselves under the command of Balista. Led 
by him, they raised the siege of Pompeiopolis, eut 
off numbers of the enemy who were straggling in 
disorderly confidence over the face of the country, 
and retook a vast quantity of plunder. His career 
after the destruction of Macrianus, whom he had 
urged to rebel against Gallienus, is very obscure, 
According to one account, he retired to an estate 
near Daphne; according to another, he assumed 
the purple, and maintained a precarious dominion 
over a portion of Syria and the adjacent provinces 
for three years. This assertion is however based 
on no good foundation, resting as it does on the 
authority of certain medals now universally recog- 
nised as spurious, and on the hesitating testimony | 
of Trebellius Pollio, who acknowledges that, even 
at the time when he wrote, the statements regard- 
ing this matter were doubtful and contradictory. 
Ne either the time nor manner of Balista’s death 
can be ascertained with certainty, but it is believed. 
to have happened about 264, and to have been 
contrived by tines . (Trebell. Pollio, Tri. 
Tyrann, xvii, Gallien, 2, &c.3 see Macrranvs, 
ODENATHUS;, Qurerus.) oa [W. R] 
 BALLONYMUS: [AsnoLronmus:] - 
BA'LSAMO, THEODO/RUS, a celebrated 
Greek canonist, born at Constantinople, where, ©: 
under Manuel Comnenus, he: filled the offices of 
Magnae Ecclesiae (S. Sophiae) Diaconus, Nomo- 
phylax, and Chartophylux. Under Isaac Angelus 


| he was elevated to the dignity of patriarch, of An- 
tioch, about 1185; but, on account of the invasion 


of the Latins, he was never able to ascend the pa- 
triarchal throne, and all the business of the ee : 
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about 1204. Of the works of this author there is 
no complete edition: they are scattered among va- 
rious collections. Under the auspices of the em- 
peror Manuel Comnenus and of Michael Anchialus, 
‘the patriarch of Constantinople, he composed com- 
-mentaries or scholia upon the Syntagma and the 
Nomocanon of Photius. These scholia seem, from 
external evidence, (though there is some difference 
of opinion among critics as to the exact date of 
their composition,) to have been begun as early as 
1166, and not to have been completed before 1192. 
They are of much use in illustrating the bearing of 
the imperial law of Rome upon the canon law of 
the Greek Church. The historical accuracy of 
Balsamo has been questioned. In the preface of 
his commentary upon Photius, he refers the last 
revision of the Basilica to Constantinus Porphyro- 
genitus; whereas Attaliata, Blastares, Harmeno- 
pulus, and other authorities, concur in ascribing 
that honour to Leo the Wise. The Syntagma of 
_ Photius (which is a collection of canons at large), 
and the Nomocanon (which is a systematic ab- 
stract), are parts of a single plan; but, with the 
scholia of Balsamo, they have been usually edited 
separately, The scholia on the Nomocanon are 
best given in Justelli et Voelli Bibliotheca Juris 
Canonici. (Paris, 1661, vol. ii. p. 789, &c.) The 
Syntagma, without the Nomocanon, is printed with 
the scholia of Balsamo and Zonaras subjoined to 
the text in the Synodicoo of Bishop Beveridge. In 
this edition much use is made of an ancient Bod- 
leian MS., which supplies the lacunae of the for- 
Mer printed edition of Paris, 1620. A further 
< collation of Beveridge’s text with three MSS. is 
given in Wolfii Anecdota Graeca Sacra et Pro- 
jana, vol. iv. p. 113. The scholia of Balsamo, un- 
like those of Zonaras, treat not so much of the 
sense of words as of practical questions, and the 
mode of reconciling apparent contradictions. The 
text of Justinian’s collections is carefully compared 
by Balsamo with the Basilica, and the portions of 
the former which are not incorporated in the latter 
are regarded by him as having no validity in eccle- 
siastica] matters. 

Other genuine works of Balsamo are extant. 
His book Meder@y ral droxploewv, and his an- 
swers to the questions of Marcus, patriarch of 
Alexandria, are given by Leunclavius. (Jus. Gr. 
deom. vol. i.) The former work is also to be found 
in Cotelerius, Eech Gr. Monum, 

Several works have been erroneously attributed 
to Balsamo. Of these the most important is a 
Greek collection of Ecclesiastical Constitutions, in 
three books, compiled chiefly from the Digest, 
Code, and Novells of Justinian. It is inserted, 
with the Latin translation of Leunclavius, in Jus- 
telli et Voelli Bibl. Jur. Can. vol. ii, F. A. Biener, 
however, in his history of the Authenticae (Diss. 
i. p- 16), proved that this collection was older 
than Balsamo; and in his history of the Novells 
(p. 179), he referred it to the time of the em- 
-peror Heraclius. (a. D. 610—641.) Heimbach 
 (Gdneedoia, vol. i. pp. xliv.—xlvii) maintains, in 
opposition to Biener, that the collection was made 
goon after the time of Justin II. (565-8), and 
that four Novells of Heraclius, appended to the 
< work, are the addition of a later compiler. There 
is extant an arrangement of Justinian’s Novells 
according to their contents, which was composed, 
as Biener has shewn, by Athanasius Scholasticus, 
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though a small portion of it had been previously 
printed under the name of Balsamo, (Hugo, Rom. 
R. R. 14.) 

The Glossa ordinaria of the Basilica, which was 
formed in the 12th century from more ancient scho- 
lia, is, without sufficient reason, attributed to Bal- 
samo by Assemani. (Bibl. Jur. Orient, ii. p. 386.) 

Tigerstrém, in his Aeussere Geschichte des Rom. 
Rechts (Berlin, 1841, p.881), speaks of a Tedyercoy, 
or legal manual, of Antiochus Balsamo, as extant in 
MS.; but he does not say where, nor does he cite 
any authority for the fact. As Tigerstrom is often 
inaccurate, we suspect that Antiochus is put by 
mistake for Theodorus, and that the Procheiron 
auctum is referred to, of which an account is given 
by C. E. Zacharii, Avstoriae Juris Graceo-Romant 
Delineatio, § 48. The commencement of this Pro- 


cheiron was published, by way of specimen, by Za- 


chariä in the Prolegomena to his edition of the 
Procheiron of the emperor Basilius. (Heidelb. 1837.) 
The Procheiron Auctum is supposed by Biener (in 
Savigny’s Journal, vol. viii. p. 276) to have been 
rather later than Balsamo, from whose works it 
borrows, as also from the works of Joannes Citrius, 


who outlived Balsamo. (Beveridge, Preface to the 


Synodicon, $$ 14—21; Bach, Hist. Jur. Rom. ed. 
Stockmann, p. 684; Heimbach, de Basil. Orig. pp. 
130, 132; Biener, Gesch. der Novv. pp. 210-218 ; 
Witte, in Rhein, Mus. für Jurisp. ii. p: 37, n. 5 
Walter, Kirchenrecht, Bonn, 1842, $ 77.) (J. T.G.] 
T. BALVE’NTIUS, a centurion of the first 
century (primi pili), who was severely wounded in 
the attack made by Ambiorix upon Q. Titurius 
Sabinus, B. c, 54. (Caes. B. G. v. 33.) 
M. BAMBA'LIO, a man of no aceount, the 
father-in-law of M. Antonius, the triumvir, who 
received the nickname of Bambalio on account of a 
hesitancy in his speech. His full name was M. 
Fulvius Bambalio, and his daughter was Fulvia: 
he must not be confounded with Q. Fadius, whose 
daughter Fadia was Antony’s first wife. (Cic. 
Phil. ii. 36, iii. 6.) i 

L. BA’NTIUS, of Nola, served in the Roman 
army at the battle of Cannae, B. c. 216, in which 
he was dangerously wounded and fell into the 
hands of Hannibal. Having been kindly treated 
by Hannibal, and sent home laden with gifts, he 
was anxious to surrender Nola to the Carthagi- 
nians, but was gained over to the Romans by the 
prudent conduct of Marcellus, who had the com- 
mand of Nola. (Liv. xxiii. 15; Plut. Marcell. 10, 
&c.) 

BA'PHIUS, a Greek commentator on the 
Basilica (cited Basilica, vol. vii. p. 787, ed. Fa- 
brot). His date and history are uncertain, but he 
probably lived in the 10th or 11th century. Suarez. 
(Notitia Basilicorum, § 39) thinks, that Baphius is 
not strictly a proper name, but an appellative epi- 
thet given to an annotator on the Rubrics of the 
Basilica. This opinion is rejected by Bach. (ist 
Jur. Rom. 676, n.i) Tigerström (euss. Rom. 
Ftechtsgesch. p. 330) erroneously calls him Salomon 
Baphius. The names should be separated by : 
comma, for Salomon is a distinct scholiast (cited 
Basilica, vol. iii. p. 361). [J. T. G.] 
BARBA, CA/SSIUS, a friend of J. Caesar, 
who gave Cicero guards for his villa, when Caesar 
paid him a visit in B.c. 44. (Cic. ad Att xiii. 525 
comp. Phil. xiii. 2.) 

BARBA/TA, the bearded, a surname of Venus 
(Aphrodite) among the Romans. (Serv. ad ten. 
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ate 632.) Macrobius (Sat. iii. 8) also moin a 
statue of Venns in Cyprus, representing the god- 
dess with a beard, in female attire, but resembling 
in her whole figure that of a man. (Comp. Suidas, 
SU. "Agpodirn 3 ; Hesych. s. v. "Appdbrros.) The 
idea of Venus thus being a mixture of the male 
and female nature, seems to belong to a very ed 
period of antiquity. (Voss, M, ythol. Brig, li. p 
282, &e.) L. $.] 

BARBA'TIO, commander of the 
troops under the Caesar Gallus, arrested his mas- 
ter, by command of Constantius, at Petovium in 
Noricum, and thence, after stripping him of the 
ensigns of his dignity, conducted him to Pola in 
Istria, A.D, 854. Inreturn for his services, he was 
promoted, upon the death of Silvanus, to the rank of 
general of the infantry (peditum magister), and was 
sent with an army of 25,000 or 30,000 men to co- 
operate with Julian in the campaign against the 
Alemanni in 356; but he treacherously deserted 
him, either thr ough envy of Julian, or in accordance 
with the secret instructions of the emperor. In 
358, he defeated the Juthungi, who had invaded 
Rhaetia ; and, in the following year, he was be- 
headed by command of Constantius, in consequence 
of an imprudent letter which his wife had written 
him, and which the emperor thought indicated 
treasonable designs on his part. (Amm. Mare. xiv. 
ll, xvi. 11, xvii. 6, xviii. 3; Liban. Orat, x. 
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M. BARBA'TIUS, a friend of J. Caesar, and 
afterwards quaestor of Antony i in B. c. 40. (Cie. 
| Phil xiii. 2 ; Appian, B. C v. 31.) His name 
occurs on a coin of Antony: the obverse of which 
is M. Axt. Imp. Ave. Il Ivin. R. P.C., M. BAR- 
BAT. Q. P., where there can be little doubt tha 
M. Baraat. signifies M. Barbatius, and not Bar- 
batus, as Ursinus and others have conjectured, 
who make it a surname of the Valeria gens. The 
letters Q. P. probably signify Quaestor Pı ‘opraetore. 
(Comp. Eckhel, v. p. 334.) 

This M, Darbanug appears to be the same as the 
Barbarius Philippus mentioned by Ulpian (Dig. 1 
tit. 14. s. 3), where Barbarius is only a false read- 
ing for Barbadius, and also the same as the Bar- 
bius Philippicus, spoken of by Suidas. (s. v.) We 
learn from Ulpian and Suidas that M. Barbatius 
was a runaway slave, who ingratiated himself 
Into the favour of Antony, and. through his in- 
iluence obtained the praetorship under the trium- 
virs. While discharging the duties of his office in 
the forum he was recognized, we are told, by his 
old master, but privately purchased his freedom by 
a large sum of money. (Comp. Garaton. ad Cie. 
Phil. xiii. 2.) | | ey 
_ BARBA'TUS, the name of a family of the 
Horatia gens. Barbatus was also a surname of P. 

Cornelius Scipio, consul in B. c. 828 [Scrrro], of 
the Quinctii Capitolini [Carrroraxus], and of M. 
Valerius Messall a, consul in B. c. 12, [MESSALLA] 

l. M. Horarius M. f. M. N. BARBATUS, Was 
one of the most violent opponents of the second 
decemvirs, when they resolved to continue their 
power beyond their year of office. 


at the head of the popular movement; and when 
the plebeians seceded to the Sacred Hill, Valerius 
-and Horatius were sent to them by the senate, as 
the only acceptable deputies, to negotiate the terms 
of peace, 


household 


In the tumult 
which followed the death. of Virginia, Valerius 
Poplicola and Horatius Barbatus put themselves | 


The right of appeal and the aae 
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| were restored to the plebs, and a full indemnity 
granted to all engaged in the secession. 


The 
decemvirate was alo abolished, and the two friends 
of the plebs, Valerius and Horatius, were elected 
consuls, B. c. 449, The liberties of the plebs 


were. still further confirmed in their consulship by 


the passing of the celebrated Valeriae Horatiae 
Leges, [PorLicorA.] 
victory over the Sabines, which inspired them with 
such dread of Rome, that they did not take up 
arms again for the next hundred and fifty years. 


The senate out of spite refused Horatius a or 


but he celebrated one without their consent, by 
command of the populus. (Liv. iii. 39, Stig 49, 
50, 53, 55, 61—63 ; Dionys. xi. 5, Boe: 80, 45, 
48 ; Cic. dle Rep. ii öl; Diod. xii 26; Zonar. 
vii 18. ) 

2. L. Horarios BARBATUS, consular: ebm: 
B. C. 425. (Liv. iv. 85.) | 

BARBILLUS (Bdp6:Ados), an astrologer at 
Rome in the reign of Vespasian. (Dion Cass, levi. 
9.) He was retained and consulted by the. em- 
peror, though all of his profession were forbidden 
the city. He obtained the establishment of the 
games at Ephesus, which received their name from 
him, and are mentioned in the Arundelian Mar- 
bles, p. 71, and discussed in a note in Reimar’s 
edition of Dion Cass. vol. ii. p. 1084. [A. G.] 

BARBUCALLUS, JOANNES C Iwdvyns Bap- 
GouxdAAos), the author of eleven epigrams in the 
Greek Anthology. From internal evidence his 
date is fixed by Jacobs about a. D. 551. The 
Scholiast derives his name from Barbucale, a city 
of Spain within the Ebro mentioned by Polybius 
and Stephanus. The name of the city as actually 
given by Polybius (iii. 14), Stephanus Byzantinus 
(s. v.), and Livy (xxi. 5), is Arbucale ('ApSovedan) 
or Arbocala, probably the modern Albucella. [P.8.] 

BA’ RBULA, the name of a family of the patri- 
cian Acmilia gens. 

l. Q. AEMILIUS Q. P. L. x. EARBULA, consul 
in B. c 817, in which year a treaty was made with 
the Apulian Teates, Nerulum taken by Barbula, 
end Apulia entirely subdued, (Liv. ix. 20, 21; 
Diod. xix. 17.) Barbula was consul again in 311, 
and had the conduct of the war against the Etrus- 
cans, with whom he fought an indecisive battle 
according to Livy. (ix. 30—32 ; Diod. xx. 3.) 
The Fasti, however, assign him a triumph over the 
Etruscans, but this Niebuhr (Rom. Hist. ii. p. 
278) thinks to have been an invention of the 
family, more especially as the next campaign 
against the Etruscans was not opened as if the Ro- 

pini had been previously conquerors. 

2. L. AEMILIUS Q. F. Q.N. BARBULA, son of 
No. l, was consul in B. c. 28]. The Tarentines 
had rejected with the vilest insult the terms of. 
peace which had been offered by Postumius, the ` 


Roman ambassador; but as the republic had both 


the Etruscans and Samnites to contend with, it- 
was unwilling to come to a rupture with the Ta- 


-rentines, and accordingly sent the consul Barbula 
towards Tarentum with instructions to offer the 


same terms of peace as Postumius had, but if they 
were again- rejected to make war against the city. 


The Tarentines, however, adhered to their former — a 


resolution ; but as they were unable to defend l 
themselves against the Romans, they . invited 


Pyrrhus to their assistance. As soon as Barbula 
became acquainted with their determination, he — 
; {prosecuted the war with the. utmost vigour, beat 


- Horatius gained a great 
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the Tarentines in the open field, and took several 


of their towns. Alarmed at his progress, and 
trusting to his clemency, as he had treated the 
prisoners kindly and dismissed some without ran- 
‘som, the Tarentines appointed Agis, a friend of 
the Romans, general with unlimited powers. But 
the arrival of Cineas, the chief minister ef Pyrrhus, 
almost immediately afterwards, caused this ap- 
pointment to be annulled ; and as soon as Milo 
landed with part of the king’s forces, he marched 
against Barbula and attacked the army as it was 
passing along a narrow road by the sea-coast. By 
the side of the road were precipitous mountains, 
and the Tarentine fleet lay at anchor ready to 
discharge missiles at the Roman army as it march- 
ed by. The army would probably have been 
destroyed, had not Barbula covered his troops by 
placing the Tarentine prisoners in such a manner 
that they would have become the first object of 
the enemy’s artillery. Barbula thus led his army 
by in safety, as the Tarentines would not injure 
their own countrymen. | 

Barbula continued in southern Italy after the 
expiration of his consulship as proconsul. He 
gained victories over the Samnites and Sallentines, 
as we learn from the Fasti, which record his tri- 
umph over these people, as well as over the 
Etruscans, in Quinctilis of 280. (Zonar. viii. 2; 
Oros. iv. 13 Appian, Semn. p. 58, &c., ed. Schw.; 
o Dionys. Bue p. 2342, &e., ed. Reiske ; Frontin. 
— Strat. i. 4. § 1, where Aemilius Paullus is a mis- 
take.) : eat 
.. 8, M. Anninius L. r. Q. N. BARBULA, son of 
No. 2, was consul in B. c. 230, and had in con- 
_ junction with his colleague the conduct of the war 

against the Ligurians. (Zonar. viii. 19.) Zonaras 
says (c), that when the Carthaginians heard of 
the Ligurian war, they resolved to march against 
Rome, but that they relinquished their design 
when the consuls came into their country, and re- 
ceived the Romans as friends. This is evidently 
a blunder, and must in all probability be referred 
to the Gauls, who, as we learn from Polybius (ii. 
21), were in a state of great ferment about this 
time owing to the lex Flaminia, which had been 
passed about two years previously, B. c. 202, for 
the division of the Picentian land. 

4, BARBULA purchased Marcus, the legate of 
Brutus, who had been proscribed by the triumvirs 
in B. c. 43, and who pretended that he wasa slave in 
order to escape death. Barbula took Marcus with 
him to Rome, where he was recognized at the city- 
gates by oneof Barbula’s friends. Barbula, by means 
of Agrippa, obtained the pardon of Marcus from 
Octavianus. Marcus afterwards became one of the 
friends of Octavianus, and commanded part of his 
forces at the battle of Actium, B. c. 31. Here he had 
-an opportunity of returning the kindness of his for- 
mermaster. Barbula had served under Antony, and 
after the defeat of the latter fell into the hands of the 
conquerors, He, too, pretended to be a slave, and 
was purchased by Marcus, who procured his par- 


don from Augustus, and both of them subsequently 
obtained the consulship at the same time. Such. 


is the statement of Appian (B. C. iv. 49), who does 

not give us either the gentile or family name of 
Marcus, nor does he tell us whether Barbula be- 
longed to the Aemilia gens. The Fasti do not 
contain any consul of the name of Barbula, but he 
and his friends may have been consuls suffecti, the 
names of all of whom are not preserved. 


BARDESANES. | 
BARCA, the surname of the great. Hamilear 


the father of Hanibal. [Hamincar.] It is pro- 


bably the same as the Hebrew Barak, which sig- 
nifies lightning. Niebuhr (ftom. Hist. iii. p. 609) 
says, that Barca must not be regarded as the name 
of a house, but merely as a surname of Hamilcar : 
but, however this may be, we find that the family 
to which he belonged was distinguished subse- 
quently as the “ Barcine family,” and the war and 
democratical party as the “ Barcine party.” | (Liv. 
xxi. 2, 9, xxiii. 13, xxviii, 12, xxx. 7, 42.) 

BARDANES. [Arsaces XXL, p. 358.] 

BARDESANES, a Syrian writer, whose his- 
tory is involved in partial obscurity, owing to the 
perplexed and somewhat contradictory notices of 
him that are furnished by ancient authorities. 
He was born at Edessa in Mesopotamia, and 
flourished in the latter half of the second century, 
and perhaps in the heginning of the third. The 
Edessene Chronicle (Assemani, Bibl. Orient. i. 
389) fixes the year of his birth to a. D. 1543 and 
Epiphanius (Maer. 56) mentions, that he lived in 
favour with Abgar Bar Manu, who reigned at 
Edessa from A. D. 152 to a. D. 187. It is difficult 
to decide whether he was originally educated in 
the principles of the famous Gnostic teacher Valen- 
tinus (as Eusebius seems to intimate), or whether 
(as Epiphanius implies) he was brought up in the 
Christian faith and afterwards embraced the 
Valentinian heresy. It is clear, however, that he 
eventually abandoned the doctrines of Valentinus 
and founded a school of his own. For an account 
of the leading principles of his theology see 
Mosheim, de Rebus Christian. ante Constantinum 
M. pp. 895—397, or C. W. F. Walch’s Ketzer- 
historie, vol. i. pp. 415—422. 

 Bardesanes wrote much against various sects of 
heretics, especially against the school of Marcion. 
His talents are reported to have been of an elevated 
order, and Jerome, referring to those of his works 
which had been translated out of Syriac into Greek, 
observes, “ Si autem tanta vis est et fulgor in inter- 
pretatione, quantam putamus in sermone proprio.” 
He elsewhere mentions that the writings of Bar- 
desanes were held in high repute among the 
philosophers. Eusebius, in his Praeparatio Hean- 
gelica (vi. 10), has preserved a fragment of the 
dialogue on Fate by this writer, and it undoubtedly 
displays abilities of no ordinary stamp. This frag- 
ment is published by Grabe, in his Spicilegium Sw. 
Patrum, vol. i. pp. 269-299 ; and by Crelli, in the 
collection entitled Alexandri, Ammontt, Plotini, Bur- 
desanis, &c., de Fato, quae supersunt, Turici, 1624. 
Grabe there shews that the writer of the Recos- 
nitiones, falsely ascribed to Clemens Romanus, has 
committed plagiarism by wholesale upon Gardesanes, 
It appears from this fragment that the charge of 
fatalism, preferred against Bardesanes by Augus- 
tin, is entirely groundless. It is acutely conjee- 


‘tured by Colberg (de Orig. et Progress. Hacres. p. 
140), that Augustin knew this work of Bardesanes 


only by its title, and hastily concluded that it 


contained a defence of fatalism. Eusebius says that 


this work was inscribed to Antoninus, and Jerome 
declares that this was the emperor Marcus Aure- 
lius ; but it was most probably Antoninus Verus, 


who, in his expedition against the Parthians, was 
a 2 


at Edessa in the year 165. . 


Eusebius mentions that Bardesanes wrote sever: 


works concerning the persecution of the Christians. 


The majority of the learned suppose that this wa: 


BARDYLIS. 


the persecution under Marcus Antoninus. We 
learn from Ephrem the Syrian that Bardesanes com- 


posed, in his native tongue, no fewer than one hun- 
dred and fifty Psalms elegantly versified.. On this 


subject see Hahn, Bardesanes Gnosticus Syrorum 


primus EZymnologus, Lips. 1819. Bardesanes had a 
son, Harmonius (ineorreetly called Hammonius by 
Lumper), whom Sozomen styles a man of learning, 
and specially skilled in music. (List. Eeecles, iii. 
16 ; comp. Theodoret, Hist. Hecles. iv. 29.) He 
was devoted to his father’s opinions, and, by adapt- 
ing popular melodies to the words in which they 

vere conveyed, he did harm to the cause of ortho- 
deoxy. To counteract this mischief, Ephrem set 
new and evangelical words to the tunes of Harmo- 
nius, which, in this improved adaptation, long 
continued in vogue. 

In the writings of Porphyry (de Adstinentia, iv. 
17, and also in his fragment de Styge), a Barde- 
sanes Babylonius is mentioned, whom Vossius 
(de Hist. Grace. iv, 17). Strunz (Hist. Bar- 
desanis et Bardesanistarum), Heeren (Stobaed FEelog. 
P. i.), and Harles (Fabric. Bibl. Graec, iv. p. 247) 
represent as altogether a different person from 
Bardesanes of Edessa. Dodwell (Diss. ad Ire- 
nucum, iv. 85) identifies the Babylonian Bardesanes 
with the Syrian Gnostic, and “maintains that he 
flourished, not under Marcus Antoninus, but Ela- 
gabalus ; and in this last position Grabe concurs. 
(Spicil. i. 817.) Lardner conceives that the kis- 


torical and chronological difficulties may be satis- 


factorily adjusted by the hypothesis that the same 
individual who had acquired an early reputation 
in the reign of Marcus Aurelius was still living, 
in the full blaze of his celeb rity, under Elagabalus. 
His reasoning on the question is very sound ; yet 
an attentive consideration of the ancient authorities 
disposes us to agree with Vossius and Heeren. The 
Bardesanes mentioned by Porphyry wrote concern- 
ing the Indian Gymnos sop hists. (Euseb. fist. Keeles. 
iv. 803 Jerome, de Viris Ldlustr. c. 35 5 Sozomen, 
Theodoret, and the Edessene Chronicle. The 
chief modern authorities are the works of Cave, 
Tillemont, and Remi Ceillier ; Beausobre, Flis- 
toire de Manichée, Se. vol. ii. p- 128 ; Ittig, 


- Append. Diss. de 'Haeresiarch. sect. ii. 6. § 85 ; 


Buddeus, Diss. de haeres. Valentin. § § xviii; arao, 
Credibility of the Gospel Fiery, part ii. ch. 28, 
§ 12; Burton’s Lectures upon Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, Lect. xx. vol. ii. pp. 182—195 ; a eander, 
Gesch. der Christ. Religion, &e. I. i. p. 112, ii. pp. 
532, 647, 743; and Grabe, Mosheim, W a and 
Hahn, ll “a) [J. M. M.] 
BARDYLIS or BARDYLLIS ( Bapdurus, 
BdpdvAdus), the Illyrian chieftain, is said to have 


been originally a collier,—next, the leader of a 


‘band of freebooters, in which capacity he was 


famous for his equity in the distribution of plun- |. 


-der,—and ultimately to have raised himself to the 
n power in Illyria. (Wesseling, ad Diod. 
xvi. 4, and the authorities there referred to.) He 


supported Argaeus against Amyntas II. in his 
struggle for the throne of Macedonia [see p. 154, 
bob: ‘and from Diodorus (xvi. 2) it appears that | 
Amyntas, after his restoration to his kingdom, was 
obliged to purchase peace of Bardylis by tribute, 
and to deliver up as a hostage his youngest BON, - 
Philip, who, according to this account (which 
seems far from the truth), was committed. by the 
Illyrians to the custody of the Thebans. - (Diod. 


xvi, 2; comp, Wesseling, ad loc. ; Diod XV: 875 


BARNABAS, 463 


‘Plat. Pelop. 26 Just. vii. 5.) The incursions of 
Bardylis into. Macedonia we find continued in the 
reign of Perdiccas II., who fell in a battle against 
, him i in Bc, 860. (Diod. xvi. 2.) When Philip, 

in the ensuing year, was preparing to invade 


Illyria, Bardylis, who was now 90 years old, 
having proposed terms of peace which Philip re- 
jected, Jed forth his troops to meet the enemy, and 


was defeated and probably slain in the battle 


which ensued. Plutarch mentions a daughter of 
his, called Bircenna, who was married to Pyrrhus 
of Epeirus. (Diod. xvi. 4; Just. vii. 6 ; Lucian, 
Macrob. 10; Plut. Pyrr. 9, Ji [E. E] 
BA'REA SORAN US, must not be confounded 
with = Marcius Barea, who was consul suffectus 
in 4. D. 26, The gentile name of Barea Soranus 


seems ae have been Servilius, as Servilia was the. 


name of-his daughter. Soranus was consul suffectus — 
in A. D. 52 under Claudius, and afterwards pro- 
consul of Asia. By his justice and zeal in the 
administration of the province he incurred the 
hatred of Nero, and was accordingly accused by. 
Ostorius Sabinus, a Roman knight, in a. D. 66. 
The charges brought against him were his intimacy — 
with Rubellius Plautus [PLaurus], and the de~ 
sign of gaining over the province of Asia for the 
purpose of a revolution. His daughter Servilia 
was also accused for having given money to the 
Magi, whom she had consulted respecting her 
father’s danger: she was under twenty years of 
age, and was the wife of Annius Pollio, who had 
been banished by Nero. Both Soranus and his | 
daughter were condemned to death, and -were 
allowed to choose the mode of their execution. 
The chief witness against father and daughter was 
P. Egnatius Celer, a Stoic philosopher, formerly a 
client and also the teacher of Soranus ; to whose 
act of villany Juvenal alludes (iii. 116), 7 
“ Stoicus occidit Baream, delator amicum, 
Discipulumque senex,” | 
Egnatius received great rewards from Nero, but 
was afterwards accused by Musonius Rufus under 
Vespasian, and condemned to death. (Tac. dnr. 
xu. 53, xvi. 21, toe 30—33, Hist. iv. 10, 40 ; 
Dion Cass. lxii. 263 Schol ad Juv. i 33 Vi. 
551.) | : 
BARES. [BARDES] | | 
BA’RGASUS (Bdpyacos), a son of Herailee 
and Barge, from whom the town of Bargasa in 
Caria derived its name. He had been expelled by 
Lamus, the son of Omphale. (Steph, Byz. s: v. 
Bdpyaca,) fl. S] 
BA‘RGYLUS T a friend of Beilero- 
phon, who was killed by Pegasus, and in comme- 
moration of whom Bellerophon gave to a town in 
Caria the name. of Bargyla. (Steph. Byz. 8. te 


Bdpyvaa.) [L. S.J 


BARNABAS S (Baprdéas), one of the early in- 
spired teachers of sterner was originally named. 
Joseph, and received the apellation Barnabas from: 
the apostles, To the few details in his life supplied 


by the New Testament. various additions have been 


made; none of which are certainly true, while: 
many. of them are evidently false. Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, ae and others, affirm, that Barna- 


bas was one of the seventy disciples sent forth by. 
our Lord himself to ‘preach the gospel. 
and some others have maintained, that Barnabas: 
“not only preached the gospel in Italy, but founded 
‘the church in Milan, of which they say he was the — 

| first bishop. That this opinion rests on no sufti 


Baronius 


“r 


BARNABAS. ~ 


“Abd. 


cient evidence is ably shewn by the candid Tille- | 
o mont. (Mémoires, &e. vol. i. p. 657, &e.) Some 
other fabulous stories concerning Barnabas are re- | 


lated by Alexander, a monk of Cyprus, whose age 
is doubtful; by Theodorus Lector ; and in the Cle- 
mentina, the Recognitions of Clemens, and the 
spurious Passio Barnabae in Cypro, forged in the 

“name of Mark. : 7 | 
Tertullian, in his treatise “de Pudicitia,” ascribes 
the Epistle to the Hebrews to Barnabas; but this 
opinion, though probably shared by some of his 
contemporaries, is destitute of all probability. 

A gospel ascribed to Barnabas is held in great 
reverence among the Turks, and has been translated 
into Italian, Spanish, and English. It seems to be the 
production of a Gnostic, disfigured by the interpo- 
lations of some Mohammedan writer. (Fabric. Co- 
dea Apocryphus Novi Testamenti, Pars Tertia, pp. 
873-3945 White’s Bampton Lectures.) 

Respecting the epistle attributed to Barnabas 
great diversity of opinion has prevailed from the 
date of its publication by Hugh Menard, in 1645, 
down to the present day. The external evidence 
is decidedly in favour of its genuineness; for the 
epistle is ascribed to Barnabas, the coadjutor of 
Paul, no fewer than seven times by Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, and twice by Origen. Eusebius and Je- 
rome, however, though they held the epistle to be 
a genuine production of Barnabas, yet did not ad- 
mit it into the canon. When we come to examine 
-the contents of the epistle, we are at a loss to con- 
eeive how any serious believer in divine revelation 
could ever think of ascribing a work full of such 
gross absurdities and blunders to a teacher endowed 
with the gifts of the Spirit. It is not improbable 
that the author’s name was Barnabas, and that the 
Alexandrian fathers, finding its contents so accord- 
ant with their system of allegorical interpretation, 
came very gladly to the precipitate conclusion that 
it was composed by the associate of Paul. 

` This epistle is found in several Greek manu- 
scripts appended to Polycarp’s Epistle to the Phi- 
lippians. An old Latin translation of the epistle of 
Barnabas was found in the abbey of Corbey ; and, 
on comparing it with the Greek manuscripts, it was 
discovered that they all of them want the first four 
chapters and part of the fifth. The Latin transla- 
tion, on the other hand, is destitute of the last four 
chapters contained in the Greek codices. An edi- 
tion of this epistle was prepared by Usher, and 
printed at Oxford ; but it perished, with the excep- 
tion of a few pages, in the great fire at Oxford in 
1644. The following are the principal editions: 
in 1645, 4to. at Paris; this edition was prepared 
by Menard, and brought out after his death by 
Luke d’Acherry ; in 1646, by Isaac Vossius, ap- 
pended to his edition of the epistles of Ignatius ; 
in 1655, 4to. at Helmstadt, edited by Mader; in 
_ 1672, with valuable notes by the editor, in Cotele- 
rius’s edition of the Apostolic Fathers : it is includ- 
ed in both of Le Clerc’s republications of this work; 
in 1680, Isaac Vossins’s edition was republished ; 
in 1685, 12mo, at Oxford, an edition superintended 
by Bishop Fell, and containing the few surviving 


. fragments of Usher’s notes ; in the same year, in the 
_. Varia Sacra of Stephen Le Moyne ; the first volume 


containing long prolegomena, and the second pro- 
-lig but very learned annotations to this epistle ; 
-in 1746, 8vo. in Russel’s edition of the Apostolic 


Fathers; in 1788, in the first volume of Gallandi’s 


Bibliotheca Patrum; in 1839, 8vo. by Hefele, in | 


ther of a son named Hercules. 
death, B. c. 323, a claim to the throne on this boy’s _ 
behalf was unsuccessfully urged by Nearchus. 
From a comparison of the accounts of Diodorus 


tioned above, 


BARSUMAS. 


tion of this epistle by Archbishop Wake, originally 
published in 1693 and often reprinted. Among the 
German translations of it, the best are by Rossler, 
in the first volume of his Bibliothek der Kirchenviiter, 


and by Hefele, in his Das Sendschreiben des Apos- ` 


tels Barnabas aufs Neue untersucht, übersetzt, und 

erklärt, Tubingen, 1840. [JM M] 
BARRUS, T. BETU’CIUS, of Asculum, a 

town in Picenum, is described by Cicero (Brut. 


46), as the most eloquent of all orators out of. 
' Rome. 


In Cicero’s time several of his orations 
delivered at Asculum were extant, and also one 
against Caepio, which was spoken at Rome. This 
Caepio was Q. Servilius Caepio, who perished in 
the social war, B. c. 90. [CaErio.] 
BARSANU'PHIUS (Bapoavod¢uos), a monk 
of Gaza, about 548 A. D., was the author of some 
works on aceticism, which are preserved in MS. 
in the imperial library at Vienna and the royal 
library at Paris. (Cave, fist. Lit. sub. ann.) [P.S.] 


BARSINE (Bapsivn). 1. Daughter of Arta- 


bazus, the satrap of Bithynia, and wife of Memnon 
the Rhodian. In B.c.334, the year of Alexander’s 
invasion of Asia, she and her children were sent 
by Memnon to Dareius IIL. as hostages for his 
fidelity ; and in the ensuing year, when Damascus 
was betrayed to the Macedonians, she fell into the 
hands of Alexander, by whom she became the mo- 
On Alexander's 


and Justin, it appears that he was brought up at 
Pergamus under his mother’s care, and that she 
shared his fate when (B. c. 809) Polysperchon was 
induced by Cassander to murder him, (Plut. Alea. 
21, Hum 1; Diod. xvii. 23, xx. 20,28; Curt. 
ii. 13. § 14, x. 6. $10; Just. xi. 10, xiii. 2, xv. 2; 
Paus. ix. 7.) Plutarch (Eum. le.) mentions a 
sister“ of hers, of the same name, whom Alexan- 
der gave in marriage to Eumenes at the grand 


nuptials at Susa in B. c. 824; but see Arran, Anab. 


vil. p. 148, & 

2. Known also by the name of Stateira, was the 
elder daughter of Dareius III., and became the 
bride of Alexander at Susa, B. c. 324, Within a 
year after Alexander’s death she was treacherously 
murdered by Roxana, acting in concert with the 
regent Perdiecas, through fear of Barsine’s giving 
birth to a son whose claims might interfere with 
those of her own. (Plut. Alex. 70, 77; Arr. Anal. 
vil. p. 148, d.; Diod. xvii. 107.) Justin (xi. 16) 
seems to confound this Barsine with the one men- 
Li. E] 

BARSUMAS or BARSAUMAS, bishop of 
Nisibis (485-485 a. p.), was one of the most emi- 
nent leaders of the Nestorians. . His efforts gained 
for Nestorianism in Persia numerous adherents, 
and the patronage of the king, Pherozes, who, at 
the instigation of Barsumas, expelled from his 


kingdom the opponents of the Nestorians, and al- 


lowed the latter to erect Selenceia and Ctesiphon 
into a patriarchal see. He was the author of some 
polemical works, which are lest. He must not be 
confounded with Barsumas, an abbot, who was 
condemned for Eutychianism by the council of 
* Perhaps a half-sister, a daughter of Artabazus 
bythe sister of Memnon and Mentor. | 


meermannen 


his first, and, in 1842, in his second edition of the 
Patres Apostolici. In English we have one transla- 


ea ee e o e 


t 


JES 


- BASILEIDES. 


‘Chalcedon, and afterwards cr the tenets of 7 
Eutyches through Syria and Armenia, about A. D. 
460. (Asseman, Biblioth. Orient. ii. pp. 1-10, and 
[P. ST. 


preliminary Dissertation, iii. pt. 1. p. 66.) 

BARTHOLOMAEUS (BapfoAopaitos), one of 
- the twelve apostles of our Lord. Eusebius (H. Æ. 
v. 10) informs us, that when Pantaenus visited the 


Indians, he found in their possession a Hebrew | 


Gospel of Matthew, which their fathers had re- 
ceived from Bartholomew. The story is confirmed 
by Jerome, who relates that this Hebrew Gospel 
was brought to Alexandria by Pantaenus. It is 
not very easy to determine who these Indians 
were; but Mosheim and Neander, who identify 
them with the inhabitants of Arabia Felix, are 
probably in the right. The time, place, and man- 
ner of the death of Bartholomew are altogether | c 
uncertain. There was an apocryphal gospel falsely 
attributed to him, which is condemned by Pope 
Gelasius in his decree de Libris Apocryphis.. (Tille- 
mont, Mémoires, &ec. vol. i. pp. 387-—389, 642— 
645. Ed. sec. ; Mosheim, de Rebus Christianorum, 
ae P 205, &e.; Neander, Aligemeine Geschichte, 
. p. 118.) [J. M. M.] 

 BARSAENTES (Bapraévrys), or BARZAEN- 
TUS (Baptdevros), satrap of the Arachoti and 
Drangae, was present at the battle of Guagamela, 
B. C. 331, and after the defeat of the Persian army 
conspired with Bessus against Dareius. He was 
one of those who mortally wounded the Persian 
king, when Alexander was in pursuit of him ; 
and after this he fled to India, where, however, he 
was seized by the inhabitants and delivered up to 
oe who put him to death. (Arrian, Anab. 
Hi. 2 21, 2 253 Diod. xvii. 74; Curt. vi. 6, viii. 
13. 

BARYAXES ( Bapudéns ) a Mede, who 
assumed the sovereignty during Alexander’s ab- 
sence in India, but was seized by Atropates, the 
satrap of Media, and put to death by Alexander, 
Bc. 8325. (Arrian, Anab. vi. 29.) 

~BARZANES (Bap¢dyns). 1. One of the early 
kings of Armenia according to Diodorus (ii. 1), 
who makes him a tributary of the Assyrian Ninus. 

2. Appointed satrap of the Parthyaei by Bessus, 
B. c. 330, afterwards fell nto the power of Alexan- 
der. (Arrian, Anab. iv. 7.) 

BAS (Bas), king of Bithynia, reigned fifty 
years, from B. c. 876 to 326, and died ‘at the age 
of 71. He succeeded his father Boteiras, and was 
himself succeeded by his own son Zipoetes. He 
defeated Calantus, the general of Alexander, and 
maintained the independence of Bithynia.. ( Mem- 
non, c. 20, ed. Orelli.) | . 
BASILEFDES (BaorAciins). 1. A Greek 
grammarian, who wrote a work on the Dialect of 
Homer (aepl Aéžews ‘Ounpuchs), of which an epi- 
_ tome was made by Cratinus. Both works are 
lost. (Etymol: Mag. s.w. Apl&naos.) 

“Be OF Scythopolis, a Stoie philosopher setae 
by. Eusebius (Chron. Arm. p. 384, ed. Zohrab and 


Mai) and Syncellus (p. 351, b.) as flourishing un- | 
_ der Antoninus Pins, and as the teacher of Verus 


| TF 


. An Epicurean ‘philosophers the successor of li 


Poa (Diog. Laërt, x. 25.) 


- eminent leaders of the Gnostics. The time when he 


lived is not ascertained with certainty, but it was | 
-by the emperor to compile the first. code, which 


probably about 120 a. p He professed to have 


received from Glaucias, a disciple of St. Peter, the f- 


makes any mention of Glaucias. 


Saturninus. 


e 2), and Walch. ates der Ketzer. i. 


ka 
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esoteric doctrine of that apostle. (Clem. Alex. Sirom. 
vil. p. 765, ed. Potter.) No other Christian writer - 


BASILIDES. 


Basileides was 
the disciple of Menander and the fellow-disciple of 
He is said to have spent some time 
at Antioch with Saturninus, when the latter was 


commencing his heretical teaching, and then to 


have proceeded to Persia, where he sowed the 
seeds of Gnosticism, which ripened under Manes. 
Thence he returned to Egypt, and publicly taught 
his heretical doctrines at Alexandria. He appears 
to have lived till after the accession of Antoninus 
Pius in 138 a. D. He made additions to the doc- 
trines of Menander and Saturninus. A complete 
account of his system of theology and cosmogony 
is pa by Mosheim (Eecles. Hist, bk. i. pt. ii. 

5. $$ 11-13, and de Reb. Christ. ante Co nstani. 
pp. 342-36 1), Lardner (History of Heretics, pk. ii. - 
281-309.) 
Basileides was the author of Commentaries on the 
Gospel, in twenty-four books, fragments of which 
are preserved in Grabe, Spicileg, i ii. p. 89. Origen, 
Ambrose, and Jerome mention a “ gospel of Basi- 


leides,” which may perhaps mean. nothing more 


than his Commentaries. | 
5. Bishop of the Libyan Pentapolis, was a con- 


‘temporary and friend of Dionysius of Alexandria, 


to whom he wrote letters “on the time of our 
Lord’s resurrection, and at what hour of that day 
the antepaschal fast should cease.” The letters of 


Basileides are lost, but the answers of Dionysius ` 


remain, Cave says, that Basileides seems to have 
been an Egy ptian by birth, and he places him at 
the year 256 4. p. (Hist. Litt. sub. ann.) [P.8.] 
BASILIA‘NUS, prefect of Egypt at the assas- 
sination of Caracalla and the elevation, of Macrinus, 
by whom he was nominated to the command of 
the praetorians. Before setting out to assume his 
office, he put to death certain messengers despatched 
by Elagabalus to publish his claims and proclaim 
his accession ; but soon after, upon hearing of the 
success of the pretender and the overthrow of his 
patron, he fled to Italy, where he was betrayed by 
a friend, seized, and sent off to the new emperor, 3 
at that time wintering in Nicomedeia. Upon his 
arrival, he was slain “by the orders of the prince, 
A.D. 213, (Dion Cass. lxxvii. 35.) [W. RI. 
BASILICA. [PRAXILLA.] | 
BASI'LACAS. [NICEPHORUS BASILICAS.] 
BASI'LICUS (Baciaixés), a rhetorician and: 
sophist of Nicomedeia. As we know that he was 
one of the teachers of Apsines of Gadara, he must. 
have lived about 4. D. 200.. He was the author of : 
several rhetorical works, among whieh are specified 
one Tepl TÂY Sid THY Aégewy oxnpdreay, a second. 
tepl fnropikhs wapackevys, a third wep) doxyjoews, 
and a fourth Tepl petaronjoews, (Suidas, s. vv. 
Basros and 'Ayivns; Eudoc. p. 98.) [L.S] 
BASILIDES. 1. A priest, who predicted suc- 


cess to Vespasian as he was sacrificing. on mount ee 
Carmel: (Tac, Hist. it. 78.) n 


2, An Egyptian of high rank, who is related to z 
hay ve appeared miraculously to Vespasian in the 


| temple of Jupiter Serapis at Alexandria, (Tac: 


Hist. iv. 82; Sueton. Vesp. 7.) Suetonius calls 


; ae a freedman ; but the ating is probably cor- 


4. Of Alexandria, was one of the darliest and most | ru = 
ES ASYLIDES, a Jurist, contemporary with Jus 


tinie and one. of a commission of ten employed 


was ae enprene and gave place to the 2 | 
7 = 3 2H i 
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| Roman arms. During the negotiations, Genseric 
assembled his ships, and suddenly attacked the 
Roman fleet, which was unprepared for a general 
engagement. Basiliscus fled in the heat of the 
battle; his Heutenant, Joannes, one of the most 
distinguished warriors of his time, when overpow- 
ered by the Vandals, refused the pardon that was 
promised him, and with his heavy armour leaped 
overboard, and drowned himself in the sea. One 
half of the Roman ships was burnt, sunk, or 
taken, the other half followed the fugitive Basilis- 
cus. The whole expedition had failed. After his 
arrival at Constantinople, Basiliscus hid himself in 
the church of St. Sophia, in order to escape the 
wrath of the people and the revenge of the emperor, 
but he obtained his pardon by the mediation of 
Verina, and he was punished merely with banish- 
ment to Heraclea in Thrace. 

Basiliscus is generally represented as a good ge- 
neral, though easily deceived by stratagems ; and it 
may therefore be possible that he had suffered him- 
self to be surprised by Genseric, The historians 
generally speak ambiguously, saying that he was 
either a dupe or a traitor; and there is much 


Codex repetitae praelectionis, In the first-and se- 
cond prefaces to the code the names of the commis- 
sioners are mentioned in the following order :— 
Joannes, Leontius, Phocas, Basileides, Thomas, 
Tribonianus, Constantinus, Theophilus, Dioscurus, 
Praesentinus. From the same sources it appears 
that. before 528, Basileides had been praefectus 
praetorio of the East, and invested with the dig- 
nity of patricius, and that in 529 he was PP. of 
Illyricum. [J. T. G.] 
=- BASILI/NA, the mother of Julian the apostate, 
being the second wife of Julius Constantius, bro- 
ther of Constantine the Great. She is believed to 
‘have been the daughter of Anicius Julianus, consul 
in 4, D. 322, and afterwards prefect of the city. 
Her marriage took place at Constantinople, and she 
died in 331, a few months after the birth of her 
only son. From this princess the city of Basilino- 
polis in Bithynia received its name. (Ammian. 
Marcellin. xxv. 3; Liban. Orat. xii. p. 262; Not. eccl. 
Hierocl. p.692.) See the genealogical table prefixed 
to the article Constrantinus Maanus: [W.R.] 
BA’SILIS (Bors), a Greek writer of uncer- 
tain date, the author of a work on India ('Irðucd), 
of which the second book is quoted by Athenaeus. 
(ix. p. 890, b.) He also seems to have written on 
Aethiopia, as he gave an account of the size of the 
country, (Plin. A. N. vi. 29. s. 35.) He is men- 
tioned by Agatharchides among the writers on the 
east. (Ap. Phot. p. 454, b. 34, ed. Bekker, who. 
calls him Basileus.) | 
BASILI'SCUS (BacwAloxos), usurper of the 
throne of Constantinople, was the brother of the 
empress Verina, the wife of Leo I., who conferred 
upon his brother-in-law the dignities of patrician 
and “duz” or commander-in-chief in Thrace. In 
this country Basiliscus made a successful campaign 
- against the Bulgarians in a. p. 463. In 468, he 
Was appointed commander-in-chief of the famous 
expedition against Carthage, then the residence of 
Genseric, king of the Vandals—one of the greatest 
military undertakings which is recorded in the an- 
nals of history. The plan was concerted between 
Leo I. Anthemius, emperor of the West, and Mar- 
cellinus, who enjoyed independence in Illyricum, 
Basiliscus was ordered to sail direct to Carthage, 
and his operations were preceded by those of Mar- 
cellinus, who attacked and took Sardinia, while a 
third army, commanded by Heraclius of Edessa, 
landed on the Libyan coast east of Carthage, and 
made rapid progress. It appears that the combined 
forces met in Sicily, whence the three fleets started 
at different periods. The number of ships and 
troops under the command of Basiliscus, and the 
expenses of the expedition have been differently 
calculated by different historians. Both were enor- 
mous; but while we must reject the account of 
Nicephorus Gregoras, who speaks of one hundred 
thousand ships, as either an error of the copyists | 
or a gross exaggeration, everything makes us 
believe that Cedrenus is correct in saying that the 
fleet that attacked Carthage consisted of eleven 
- hundred and thirteen ships, having each one hun- | liseus, his wife, and children perished by hunger 
dred men on board, Sardinia and Libya were | and cold in the winter of 477-478, several months 
already conquered by Marcellinus and Heraclius | after his fall, which took place in June or July, 
when Basiliscus cast anchor off the Promontorium | 477. (Zonaras, xiv. 1,2; Procop. De Bell. Vand. 
< Mercurii, now cape Bon, opposite Sicily. Genseric, | i 6,7; Theophanes, pp. 97-107, ed. Paris; Ce- 
terrified, or feigning to be so, spoke of submission, | drenus, pp. 49-50, ed. Paris. Jornandes, de Reyn. 
- and requested Basiliscus to,allow him five days in | Suee. pp. 58, 59, ed. Lindenbrog, says, that Car- 
order to draw up the conditions of a peace which | thage was in an untenable position, and that 


with Aspar to ruin Leo by causing the failure of 
the expedition. This opinion gains further strength 
by the fact, that Basiliscus aspired to the imperial 
dignity, which, however, he was unable to obtain 
during the vigorous government of Leo, No 
sooner had Leo died (474), than Basiliscus and 


ble successor, Zeno, who was driven out and de- 
posed in the following year. It seems that Ve- 
rina intended to put her lover, Priscus, on the 
throne; but Basiliscus had too much anthority in 
the army, and succeeded in being proclaimed em- 
peror. (October or November, 475.) His reign 
was short. He conferred the title of Augusta upon 
his wife, Zenonida; he created his son, Marcus, 
Caesar, and afterwards Augustus; and he patro- 
nised the Eutychians in spite of the decisions of 
the council of Chalcedon. During his reign a dread- 
ful conflagration destroyed a considerable part of 
Constantinople, and amongst other buildings the 
great library with 120,000 volumes, His rapacity 
and the want of union among his adherents caused 
his ruin, which was accelerated by the activity of 
Zeno, his wife, the empress Ariadne, and generally 
all their adherents, Ilus, the general despatched 
by Basiliscus against Zeno, who had assembled 
some forces in Cilicia and Isauria, had no sooner 
heard that the Greeks were dissatisfied with the 
usurper, than he and his army joined the party of 
Zeno; and his successor, Armatius or Harmatus, 
the nephew of Basiliscus, either followed the ex- 
ample of Illus, or at least allowed Zeno to march 
unmolested upon Constantinople. Basiliscus was 
surprised in his palace, and Zeno sent him and his 
family to Cappadocia, where they were imprisoned 
in a stronghold, the name of which was perhaps 
Cucusus. Food having been refused them, Basi- 


promised to he one of the most glorious for the | Basiliscus was bribed by Genseric.) [W.P]. 


ground to believe that he had concerted a plan 


Verina, Leo’s widow, conspired against his fee- 
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` BASYLI US (Baorrelos and BagiAvos), pata I 
called BASIL. 1. Bishop of ANcyra (A. D. 836- 


360), originally a physician, was one of the chief 
leaders of the Semi-Arian party, and the founder 


of a sect of Arians which was named after him. 


He was held in high esteem by the emperor. Con- 


stantius, and is praised for his piety and learning. 


by Socrates and Sozomen. He was engaged in 
perpetual controversies both with the orthodox and 
with the ultra Arians. His chief opponent was 
Acacius, through whose influence Basil was de- 
posed. by the synod of Constantinople (4. D. 360), 
and banished to Illyricum. He wrote against his 
predecessor Marcellus, and a work on Virginity, 
His works are lost. (Hieron. de Vir. Illust. 89 ; 

Epiphan. aeres, lxxiii. l; Socrates, H. E. ii, 
30; 42; Sozomen, H. E. ii. 43.) 


2. Bishop of CAESAREIA in Cappadocia, com- 


monly called Basil the Great, was born a. D. 329, 
of a noble Christian family which had long been 
settled at Caesareia, and some members of: which 
had suffered in the Maximinian persecution. His 


father, also named Basil, was an eminent advocate 


and teacher of rhetoric at Caesareia : his mother’s 
name was Emmelia. He was brought up in the 
principles of the Christian faith partly by his pa- 
rents, but chiefly by his grandmother, Macrina, 
who resided at Neocaesarcia in Pontus, and had 
been a hearer of Gregory Thaumaturgus, bishop of 
that city. His education was continued at. Caesa- 
reia in Cappadocia, and then at Constantinople. 
Here, according to some accounts, or, according to 


others, at Antioch, he studied under Libanius, 


The statements of ancient writers on this matter 
are confused ; but we learn from a correspondence 
between Libanius and Basil, that they were. ac- 
quainted when Basil was a young man, The 
genuineness of these letters has been doubted by 
Garnier, but on insufficient grounds. From Con- 
stantinople he proceeded to Athéns, where he stu- 
died for four years (351-355 A. D.), chiefly under 
the sophists Himerius and Proaeresius. Among his 
fellow-students were the emperor Julian and ‘Gte- 
gory Nazianzen. The latter, who was also a na- 
tive of Cappadocia, and h ad been Basil’s school- 
fellow, now became, and remained throughout life, 
his most intimate friend. It is said, that he per- 
suaded Basil to remain at Athens when the latter 
was about to leave the place in disgust, and that 


the attachment and piety of the two friends be- 


came the talk of all the city. Basil’s success in 
study was so great, that even before he reached 


Athens his fame had preceded him; and in the | 


schools of that city he was surpassed by no one, if 


we may believe his friend Gregory, in rhetoric, 


philosophy, and science, At the end of 355, he 
returned to Caesareia in Cappadocia, where he be- 
gan to plead causes with great success. He soon, 
however, abandoned his profession, in order to de- 


vote himself to a religious life, having heen urged 


to this course by the persuasions and example of 
his sister Macrina. The more he studied the Bible 


the more did he become convinced of the excellence’ 
of a life of poverty and seclusion from the world. 
About the year 357, he made a journey through 


Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, in order to become 


acquainted with the monastic life as practised in- 
those countries. On his return from this journey. 


(358), he retired to a mountain on the banks of 


the river Iris, near Neocaesareia, and there lived | i 
as a recluse for thirteen years. On the Te 4 


Gregory. 
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bank of the river was a small estate belonging to 


his family, where his mother and sister, with some 


chosen companions, lived in religious seclusion from — 
the world. Basil assembled round him a com- 
pany of monks, and was soon joined by his friend 
Their time was spent in manual la- 
bour, in the religious exercises of singing, prayer, | 
and watching, and. more especially in the study 
of the Scriptures, with the comments of Chris- 
tian writers. Their favourite writer appears to 
have been Origen, from whose works they col- 
lected a body of extracts under the title of Philo- 
calia (piñorañta). Basil also composed a code of 
regulations for the monastic life. He wrote many 
letters of advice and consolation, and made journeys 
through Pontns for the purpose of extending mo- 


| nasticism, which owed its establishment i in central 


Asia mainly to his exertions. 

In the year 359, Basil was re with his 
namesake of Ancyra and Eustathius of Sebaste in 
an embassy to Constantinople, in order to gain the- 
emperor’s confirmation of the decrees of the synod ~ 
of Seleuceia, by which the Homoiousians had con- 
demned the Anomoijans; but he took only a silent 
part in the embassy. He had before this time, but 
how long we do not know, been appointed reader. 
in the chureh at Caesareia by the bishop Dianius, 
and he had also received deacon’s orders from Me- 
letius, bishop of Antioch. In the following year 
(360) Basil withdrew from Caesareia and returned 
to his monastery, because Dianius had subscribed 
the Arian confession of the synod of Ariminum. 
Here (361) he received a letter from the emperor. 
Julian, containing an invitation to court, which 
Basil refused on account of the emperor's apostacy. 
Other letters followed; and it is probable that 
Basil would have suffered martyrdom had it not been 
for Julian’s sudden death. In the following year 
(362), Dianius, on his death bed, recalled Basil to 
Caesareia, and his successor Eusebius ordained him 
as a presbyter; but shortly afterwards (364), Bu- 
sebius deposed him, for some unknown reason. 
Basil retired once more to the wilderness, accom- 
panied by Gregory Nazianzen. Encouraged by 
this division, the Arians, who had acquired new 
strength from the accession of Valens, commenced 
an attack on the church at Caesareia.. Basil had 
been their chief opponent there, having written a 
work against Eunomius; and now his loss was 80 
severely felt, that Eusebius, availing himself of the 
mediation of Gregory Nazianzen, recalled Basil to 
Caesareia, and, being himself but little of a theo- 
logian, entrusted to him almost the entire manage- 
ment of ecclesiastical affairs. (365.) Basil’s learn- 
ing and eloquence, his zeal for the Catholic faith, — 
and, above all, his conduct in a famine which hap- | 


pened i in Cappadocia (367, 368), when he devoted 


his whole fortune to relieve the sufferers, gained. 
him such general popularity, t that upon the death — 
of Eusebius, in the year 370, he was chosen in his 
place bishop of Caesareia. ‘In virtue of this office, 


he became also metropolitan of Caesareia and ex- 


arch of Pontus, He- still retained his monastic. 


habit and his ascetic mode of life. The chief fea- 
‘tures of his administration were his care for the 
“poor, for whom he built houses at Caesareia and. 
the other cities in his province; his restoration of 
church discipline ; his strictness in examining can- 
didates for orders ; his efforts for church union both 


in the East and West; his defence of his authority 


eee Anthimus of Tye and, whose sce was raised 


au 
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toa second metropolis of Cappadocia by Valens ; and 
his defence of orthodoxy against the powerful Arian 
and Semi-Arian bishops in his neighbourhood, and 
‘against. Modestus, the prefect of Cappadocia, and 
the emperor Valens himself. He died on the Ist 
of January, 379 A. D., worn out by his ascetic 
life, and was buried at Caesareia. His epitaph by 
Gregory Nazianzen is still extant. The following 
are his chief works: 1, Eis rv étajuepov, Nine 
Homilies on the Six Days’ Work. 2. XVII. Ho- 
milies on the Psalms. 3. XXXI. Homilies on 
various subjects. 4. Two Books on Baptism. 
5. On true Virginity. 6. Commentary (épunvela 
or éynois) on the first XVI. chapters of Isaiah. 
7. ?Ayrippnrucds Tob drodoyntinod Tod SuTceSoU's 
Evvouwod, An Answer to the Apology of the Arian 
` Eunomius. 8. Hep) rod dylov rveduaros, a Trea- 
tise on the Holy Spirit, addressed to Eunomius : its 
genuineness is doubted by Garnier. 9. Aoxyrixd, 
ascetic writings. Under this title are included his 
work on Christian Morals (#9), his monastic 
rules, and several other treatises and sermons. 
10. Letters. 11. A Liturgy. His minor works 
and those falsely ascribed to him are enumerated 
by Fabricius and Cave. The first complete edition 
~ of Basil’s works was published at Basel in 1551; the 
most complete is that by Garnier, 3 vols. fol. Paris, 
1721—1730. (Gregor. Nazian. Orat. in Laud. 
Basilii M.; Gregor. Nyss, Vit. S. Macrinae; 
Garnier, Vite S. Basilii; Socrates, H. E. iv. 26; 
~Sozomen, H. E. vi. 17; Rufinus, M. E. xi. 9; 
Suidås, s.v. BariAews.) F 
3. Of Crnicia (6 Kit), was the author of a 
history of the Church, of which Photius gives a 
short account (Cod. 42), a work against John of 
| Scythopolis (Phot. Cod. 107), and one against 
_. Archelaus, bishop of Colonia in Armenia. (Suidas, 
= s.v) He lived under the emperor Anastasius, 
was presbyter at Antioch about 497 a. D., and 
-afterwards bishop of Irenopolis in Cilicia. 
4. Bishop of SeLEUCSIA in Isauria from 448 
till after 458, distinguished himself by taking al- 
ternately both sides in the Eutychian controversy. 
His works are published with those of Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, in the Paris edition of 1622. He 
must not be confounded with Basil, the friend of 
Chrysostom, as is done by Photius. (Cod. 168, 
p. 116, ed. Bekker.) [P.8.] 
BASI'LIUS I, MA’CEDO (Bactieos 6 Ma- 
xedcv), emperor of the East, one of the most ex- 
traordinary characters recorded in history, ascended 
the throne after a series of almost incredible adven- 
tures. He was probably born in a. p. 826, and is 
said to have been the descendant of a prince of the 
house of the Arsacidae, who fled to Greece, and 
was invested with large estates in Thrace by the 
emperor Leo I. Thrax. (451—474.) There were 
probably two Arsacidae who settled in Thrace, 


Chlienes and Artabanus. The father of Basil, 


_ however, was a small landowner, the family having 
- gradually lost their riches; but his mother is said 

` tó have been a descendant of Constantine the Great. 
_ At an early age, Basil was made prisoner by a 
party of Bulgarians, and carried into their country, 
where he was educated as a slave. He was ran- 
`: somed several years afterwards, arrived at Constan- 

_ tinople a destitute lad, and was found asleep on the 
steps of the church of St. Diomede. His naked 

beauty attracted the attention of a monk, on whose 
recommendation he was. presented to Theophilus, 


surnamed. the Little, a cousin of the emperor Theo- | 
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| philus (829-842), who, a diminutive man himself, 


liked to be surrounded by tall and handsome foot- 
men. Such was Basil, who, having accompanied 
his master to Greece, was adopted by a rich 
widow at Patras. Her wealth enabled him to 
purchase large estates in Macedonia, whence he 
derived his surname Macedo, unless it be true that 
it was given him on account of his pretended de- 
scent, on his mother’s side, either from Alexander 
the Great or his father, Philip of Macedonia, which 
however seems to be little better than a fable. He 
continued to attend the little Theophilus, and after 
the accession of Michael III. in 842, attracted the 
attention of this emperor by vanquishing in single 
combat a giant Bulgarian, who was reputed to be 
the first pugilist of his time. In 854 Michael ap- 
pointed him his chief chamberlain ; and the ambi- 
tion of Basil became so conspicuous, that the cour- 
tiers used to say that he was the lion who would 
devour them all. Basil was married to one Maria, 
by whom he had a son, Constantine; but, in order 
to make his fortune, he repudiated his wife, and 
married Eudoxia Ingerina, the concubine of the 
emperor, who took in exchange Thecla, the sister 
of Basil. The marriage was celebrated in Decem- 
ber, 865; and in September, 866, Ingerina became 
the mother of Leo, afterwards emperor. The in- 
fluence of Basil increased daily, and he was daring 
enough to form a conspiracy against the emperor’s 
uncle, Bardus, upon whom the dignity of Caesar 


had been conferred, and who was assassinated in 
the presence of Michael. Sale 


A short time afterwards, Basil was created Au- 
gustus, and the administration of the empire de- 
volved upon him, Michael being unable to conduct 
it on account of his drunkenness and other vices. 
The emperor became nevertheless jealous of his 
associate, and resolved upon his ruin; but he was 
prevented from carrying his plan into execution by 
the bold energy of Basil, by whose contrivance 
Michael was murdered after a debauch on the 24th 
of September, 867. 

Basil, who succeeded him on the throne, was no 
general, but a bold, active man, whose intelligence 
was of a superior kind, though his character was 
stained with many a vice, which he had learned 
during the time of his slavery among the barbarians 
and of his courtiership at Constantinople. The 
famous patriarch Photius having caused those re- 
ligious troubles for which his name is so conspi- 
cuous in ecclesiastical and political history, Basil 
instantly removed him from the see of Constanti- 
nople, and put Ignatius in his place. He likewise 
ordered a campaign to be undertaken against the 
warlike sect of the Paulicians, whom his generals 
brought to obedience. A still greater danger arose 
from the Arabs, who, during the reign of the in- 
competent Michael II., had made great progress in 
Asia and Europe. Basil, who knew how to choose 
good generals, forced the Arabs to renounce the 


siege of Ragusa.. In 872, he accompanied his 


Asiatic army, which crossed the Euphrates and 


defeated the Arabs in many engagements, especi- 
ally in Cilicia in 875. In 877 the patriarch Igna- 


tius died, and Photius succeeded in resuming his 


former dignity, under circumstances the narrative 
of which belengs to the life of Puorrus. The 
success which the Greek arms had obtained against 


the Arabs, encouraged Basil to form the plan of 


driving them out.of Italy, the southern part of 


which, as well as Sicily and Syracuse, they had 
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gradually oad during the ninth century. 
They had also laid siege to Chalcis; but there 


they were defeated with great loss, and "the Greeks 
burnt the greater part of ‘their fleet off Creta. Af- 
ter these successes, Basil sent an army to Italy, 
which was commanded by Procopius and his lieu- 
tenant Leo, Procopius defeated the Arabs wher- 
ever he met them; but his glory excited the jea- 
lousy of Leo, who abandoned Procopius in the heat 
of a general action. Procopius was killed while 
endeavouring to rouse the spirit of his soldiers, 
ar hesitated when they beheld the defection of 

eo 
rences, the Greeks carried the day. Basil imme- 
diately recalled Leo, who was mutilated and sent 
into exile, The new commander-in-chief of the 
Greek army in Italy was Stephanus Maxentius, 
an incompetent general, who was soon superseded 
in his command by Nicephorus Phocas, the grand- 
father of Nicephorus Phocas who became emperor 
in 963. This happened in 885; and in one cam- 
paign Nicephorus Phocas expelled the Arabs from 
the continent of Italy, and forced them to content 
themselves with Sicily. 

About 879, Basil lost his eldest son, Constantine. 
Tis second son, Leo, who succeeded Basil as Leo 
VI. Philosophus, was for some time the favourite 
of his father, till one Santabaren succeeded in 
kindling jealousy between the emperor and his son. 
Leo was in danger of being put to death for crimes 
which he had never committed, when Basil disco- 
vered that he had been abused by a traitor. San- 
tabaren was punished (885), and the good under- 
standing between Basil and Leo was no more 
troubled. In the month of February, 886, Basil 
was wounded by a stag while hunting, and died 
in consequence of his wounds on the lst of March 
of the same year. 

Basil was one of the greatest emperors of the 
Kast; he was admired and respected by his sub- 
jects and the nations of Europe. The weak go- 
vernment of Michael ITI. had been universally 
despised, and the empire under him was on the 
brink of ruin, through external enemies and inter- 
nal troubles. Basil left it to his son in a flourish- 
ing state, with a well organised administration, 
and increased by considerable conquests. As a 
legislator, Basil is known for having begun a new 
collection of the laws of the Eastern empire, the 
Baotdrral Arardées, “Constitutiones Basilicae,” or 
simply “Basilica,” which were finished by his son 
Leo, and afterwards augmented by Constantine 
Porphyrogeneta. The bibliographical history of this 

code belongs to the history of Leo VI. Philosophus. 
(See Dict. of Ant. s. v. Basilica.) The reign of 
Basil is likewise distinguished by the propagation 
of the Christian religion in Bulgaria, a most im- 
| portant event for the future history of the East. 

Basil is the author of a small work, entitled 
Kepddaua mapaiverika fo’, mpds Tov éaurod viðv 
Agovra (Exhortationum Capita LXVI. ad Leonem 
Jilium), which he dedicated to, and destined for, 
his son Leo. It contains sixty-six short. chapters, 


each treating of a moral, religious, social, or politi- 


cal principle, especially such as concern the duties 


of a sovereign.. Each chapter has a superscription, : 
such as, Tep} madedoews, which is the first; Tepl 
Tepl uraiosúvns ; Tlept dpxiis ;. 
_ Tlept Adyov renelov, &e., and Tlep) dvaryvacews | 
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ypadev, which is the last. The first edition of 


this work was published, with a Latin translation, | la 


Notwithstanding these unfavourable occur- 
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by F. Morellus, at Paris, 1584, 4to.; a second edi- 
tion was published by Damke, ‘with the translation 
of Morellus, Basel, 1633, 8vo.; the edition of 
Dransfeld, Gottingen, 1674, 8vo., is valued for 
the editor’s excellent Latin translation; and an- 
other edition, with the translation of Morellus 
corrected by the editor, is contained in the first 


volume (pp. T of Bandurius, “* Imperium 


Orientale,” Paris, 1729. . 

(Preface to the Exhortationes, in Bandurius 
cited above; Zonar, xvi.; Cedren. pp. 556—592, 
ed, Paris; Leo Grammat. pp. 458-474, ed. Paris ; 
Fabric. Bibl. Graec. viii. pp. 42, 48.) = [W. P.] 

BASI'LIUS II. (Barthes), emperor of the 
East, was the elder son of Romanus IT., of the 
Macedonian dynasty, and was born in a. D. 958; 
he had a younger brother, Constantine, and two 
sisters, Anna and Theophano or Theophania. Ro- 
manus ordered. that, after his death, which took 
place in 963, his infant sons should reign together, 
under the guardianship of their mother, Theophano 
or Theophania ; but she married Nicephorus Pho- 
cas, the conqueror of Creta, and raised him to the 
throne, which he occupied till 969, when he was. 


/murdered by Joannes Zimisces, who succeeded to. 


his place. Towards the end of 975, Zimisces re- 
ceived poison in Cilicia, and died in Constantinople 
in the month of January, 976. After his death, 
Basil and Constantine ascended the throne; but 
Constantine, with the exception of some military 
expeditions, in which he distinguished himself, led 
a luxurious life in his palace in Constantinople, 
and the care of the government devolved upon 
Basil, who, after having spent his youth in luxu- 
ries and extravagances of every description, shewed 
himself worthy of his ancestor, Basil I., and was 
one of the greatest emperors that ruled over the 
Roman empire in the East. 

The reign of Basil II. was an almost uninter- 
rupted series of civil troubles and wars, in which, | 
however, the imperial arms obtained extraordinary 
success. The emperor generally commanded his 


armies in person, and became renowned as one of . 


the greatest generals of his time. No sooner was 
he seated on the throne, than his authority was — 
shaken by a revolt of Sclerus, who, after bringing — 
the emperor to the brink of ruin, was at last de- 
feated by the imperial general, Phocas, and obliged — 
to take refuge among the Arabs. 


which belonged to the Greeks, but had been pro- 
mised as a dower with Theophania. Basil, unable 
to send sufficient forces to Italy, excited the Arabs 


of Sicily against Otho, who, after obtaining great- 


successes, lost. an engagement with the Arabs, and 


on his flight was taken prisoner by a Greek galley, © 
but nevertheless escaped, and was making prepa- 
rations for a new expedition, when he was poison- 


ed. (982.) In consequence of his death, Basil was 
enabled to consolidate his authority in Southern: 
Italy. In different wars with Al-masin, the kha- 
lif of Baghdad, and the Arabs of Sicily, who were | 


the scourge of the sea-towns of Southern Italy, the 
Greeks made some valuable conquests, although 


they were no: adequate reward either for the ex- 


penses. incurred or sacrifices made in these expedi- = 

tions. 
of the kingdom of Bulgaria, which, as Gibbon says, > 
was the most. important: triumph of the Roman: — . 


Basil’s greatest glory was the destruction . 


arms since the time of Belisarius. Basil. eee = 


Otho IL, em- 
: peror of Germany, who had married Theophania, 
‘the sister of Basil, claimed Calabria and Apulia, — 
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the war, which lasted, with a few interruptions, 
till 1018, with a successful campaign in 987; and, 
during the following years, he made conquest after 


conquest in the south-western part of that king- 
`. dom, to which Epeirus and a considerable part of 


their native country. 


phias. 


ground, and died two days afterwards. 


Macedonia belonged. In 996, however, Samuel, 
the king of the Bulgarians, overran all Macedonia, 


laid siege to Thessalonica, conquered Thessaly, 


and penetrated into the Peloponnesus. Having 
marched back into Thessaly, in order to meet with 
the Greeks, who advanced in his rear, he was 


routed on the banks of the Sperchius, and hardly 


escaped death or captivity ; his army was destroy- 
ed. In 999, the lieutenant of Basil, Nicephorus 
Xiphias, took the towns of Pliscova and Parasth- 
lava in Bulgaria Proper. But as early as 1002, 
Samuel again invaded Thrace and took Adrianople. 


He was, however, driven back; and during the 


twelve following years the war seems to have been 


„carried on with but little energy by either party. 


It broke out again in 1014, and was signalized by 
an extraordinary success of the Greeks, who were 
commanded by their emperor and Nicephorus Xi- 
The Bulgarians were routed at Zetunium. 
Being incumbered on his march by a band. of 
15,000 prisoners, Basil gave the cruel order to put 
their eyes out, sparing one in a hundred, who was 
to lead one hundred of his blind companions to 
When Samuel beheld his 
unhappy warriors, thus mutilated and filling his 
camp with their cries, he fell senseless on the 
Bulgaria 
was not entirely subdued till 1017 and 1018, when 


it was degraded into a Greek thema, and governed 
by dukes, 


This conquest continued a province of 


: the Eastern empire till the reign of Isaac Angelus. 
(1185—1195.) 


Among the other events by which the reign of 
Basil was signalised, the most remarkable were, a 
new revolt of Sclerus in 987, who was made pri- 


soner by Phocas, but persuaded his victor to make 


common, cause with him against the emperor, which 
Phocas did, whereupon they were both attacked 
by Basil, who killed Phocas ina battle, and granted 
a full pardon to the cunning Sclerus; the cession 
of Southern Iberia to the Greeks by its king David 
in 991; a glorious expedition against the Arabs in 
Syria and Phoenicia; a successful campaign of 
Basil in 1022 against the king of Northern Iberia, 
who was supported by the Arabs; and a dangerous 
mutiny of Sclerus and Phocas, the son of Nicepho- 
rus Phocas mentioned above, who rebelled during 
the absence of Basil in Iberia, but who were speed- 
ily brought to obedience. Notwithstanding his 
advanced age, Basil meditated the conquest of 
Sicily from the Arabs, and had almost terminated 
his preparations, when he died in the month of 
December, 1025, without leaving issue. His suc- 
cessor was his brother and co-regent, Constantine 
IX., who died in 1028. It is said, and it cannot 
be. doubted, that Basil, in order to expiate the 
sins of his youth, promised to become a monk, that 


che bore the frock of a monk under his imperial 


dress, and that he took a vow of abstinence. 


-He was of course much praised by the clergy ; but 


he impoverished his subjects by his continual wars, 


which could not be carried on without heavy taxes; 


‘he was besides very rapacious in accumulating trea- 
sures for himself; and it is said that he left the 


enormous sum of 200,000 pounds of gold, or nearly 
eight million pounds sterling. Zonaras (vol. ii. p. 225) 


‘BASSAREUS. 


multiplies the sum. by changing pounds into talents; 
but this is either an enormous exaggeration, or the 
error of a copyist. Basil, though great as a gene- 
ral, was an unlettered, ignorant man, and during 


his long reign the arts and literature yielded to the 


power of the sword. (Cedren. p. 645, &c. ed. Paris; 
Glycas, p. 305, &c. ed. Paris; Zonar, vol. ii. p. 
197, &c. ed. Paris; Theophan. p. 458, &c. ed. 
Paris.) | [W. P.] 

BA’SILUS, the name of a family of the Minucia 
gens. Persons of this name occur only in the first 
century B. c. It is frequently written Basilius, 
but the best MSS. have Basilus, which is also 
shewn to be the correct form by the line of Lucan 
(iv. 416), 

“ Et Basilum videre ducem,” &c. 

1, (Minucivs) Basiuus, a tribune of the sol- 
diers, served under Sulla in Greece in his campaign 
against Archelaus, the general of Mithridates, B. c. 
86. (Appian, Mitar. 50.) ee 
2. M. Minucius Basinus. 
38.) | | 
3. Minucius Basitus, of whom we know no- 


(Cic. pro. Cluent. 


thing, except that his tomb was on the Appian 


way, and was a spot infamous for robberies. (Cie. 
ad Att. vii. 9; Ascon. in Milon, p. 50, ed. Orelli.) 
4L. Minucius Basinus, the uncle of M. 
Satrius, the son of his sister, whom he adopted in 
his will, (Cic. de Off iii. 18.) 
5. L. Minucius Basinus, whose original name 


was M. Satrius, took the name of his uncle, by 


whom he was adopted. [No. 4.] He served under 
Caesar in Gaul, and is mentioned in the war against 
Ambiorix, B, c. 54, and again in 52, at the end of 
which campaign he was stationed among the Remi 
for the winter with the command of two legions. 
(Caes, B. G. vi. 29, 30, vii. 92.) He probably 
continued in Gaul till the breaking out of the civil 
war in 49,in which he commanded part of Caesar’s 
fleet. (Flor. iv. 2. § 32; Lucan, iv. 416.) He was 
one of Caesar’s assassins in B. c. 44, although, like 
Brutus and others, he was a personal friend of 
the dictator. In the following year he was 
himself murdered by his own slaves, because 
he had punished some of them in a barbarous 
manner. (Appian, B. C. ii. 118, ui. 98; Oros. vi. 
18.) There isa letter of Cicero’s to Basilus, con- 
gratulating him on the murder of Caesar. (Cic. ad 
Fam. vi. 15.) 

6. (Minucius) Bastius, is attacked by Cicero 
in the second Philippie (c. 41) as a friend of An- 
tony. He would therefore seem to be a different 
person from No. 5. 

BA'SSAREUS (Baccapeds), a surname of Dio- 
nysus (Hor. Carm. i, 18.11; Macrob. Sut. i. 18), 


which, according to the explanations of the Greeks, 


is derived from Barcdpa or Barcapis, the long robe 
which the god himself and the Maenads used to 
wear in Thrace, and whence the Maenads them- 
selves are often called bassarae or bassarides. The 
name of this garment again seems to be connected 
with, or rather the same as, Baccapis, a fox (He- 


sych. s. v. Baroepa:), probably because it was ori- 
ginally made of fox-skins. Others derive the name 


Bassareus from a Hebrew word, according to which 
its meaning would be the same as the Greek rpo- 
tpdyns, that is, the precursor of the vintage. On 


some of the vases discovered in southern Italy | 
‘Dionysus is represented in a long garment which — 
Is commonly considered to be the Thracian bas- 


sara. | | [L.S] 
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BASST'A‘NA, one of the names of Julia Soemiss.-1 


[Bassianus, No.2; SORMIAS. | 

BASSIA'NUS. 
lected by Constantine the Great as the husband of 
his sister Anastasia, and destined for the rank of 
Caesar and the government of Italy, although pro- 
bably never actually invested with these dignities. 
For, while negotiations were pending with Licinius 
respecting the ratification of this arrangement, it 
was discovered that the last-named prince had 
been secretly tampering with Bassianus, and had 
persuaded him to form a treasonable plot against 
his brother-in-law and benefactor. Constantine 
promptly executed vengeance on the traitor, and 
the discovery of the perfidy meditated by his col- 
league led to a war, the result of which is recounted 
elsewhere. [Constantinus.] The whole history 
of this intrigue, so interesting and important on 
account of the momentous consequences to which 
it eventually led, is extremely obscure, and depends 
almost exclusively upon the anonymous fragment 
appended by Valesius to his edition of Ammianus 
Marcellinus. 

2. A Phoenician of humble extraction, who 
nevertheless numbered among his lineal descend- 
ants, in the three generations which followed 
immediately after him, four emperors and four 
Augustae, — Caracalla, Geta, Elagabalus, Alex- 
ander Severus, Julia Domna, Julia Maesa, Julia 
Soemias, and Julia Mamaea, besides having an 
emperor (Sept. Severus) for his son-in-law. From 
him Caracalla, Elagabalus, and Alexander Severus 
all bore the name of Bassianus; and we find his 
grand-daughter Julia Soemias entitled Bassiana in 
a remarkable bilinguar inscription discovered at 
Velitrae and published with a dissertation at Rome 
in 1765. (Aurelius Victor, Epit. c. 21, has pre- 
served his name; and from an expression used by 
Dion Cassius, lxxviii. 24, with regard to Julia 
Domna, we infer his station in life. See also the 
genealogical table prefixed to the article CARA- 
CALLA) = LW. R] 

BASSUS. We find consuls of this name under 
Valerian for the years a. D. 258 and 259. One 
of these is probably the Pomponius Baseus who 
under Claudius came forward as a national sacrifice, 
because the Sibylline books had declared that the 
Goths could not be vanquished unless the chief 
senator of Rome should devote his life for his 
country ; but the emperor would not allow him to 
execute this design, generously insisting, that the 
person pointed out by the Fates must be himself. 
The whole story, however, is very problematical. 


(Aurel, Vict. Epit. c. 34; comp. Julian, Cues. p. | 


11, and Tillemont on Claudius II.)  [W.R.] 
BASSUS. 1. Is named by Ovid as having formed 
one of the select circle of his poetical associates, 


and as celebrated for his iambic lays, * Ponticus 


heroo, Bassus quoque clarus iambo,” but is not 
noticed by Quintilian nor by any. other Roman 
writer, unless he be the Bassus familiarly addressed 
by Propertius. (leg. i. 4.) Hence is is probable 


that friendship may have exaggerated. his fame 


and merits. Osann argues from a passage in 


Apuleius the grammarian (De Orthegraph. § 43), 
that Battus, and not Bassus, is the true reading in 
.the above line from the Tristia, but his reasonings 
have been successfully combated by. Weichert. 
: (De L. Vario Poeta, Excurs. li. De Bassis quibus- 


dam, &e) 


l. A Roman of distinction. se- 
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and the subject of a witty epigram, in which he 


| is recommended to abandon such themes as Medea, 
Thyestes, Niobe, and the fate of Troy, and to de- | 


vote his compositions to Phaethon or Deucalion, — 
ù e. to fire or water. (Martial. v. 53.) The name 
occurs frequently in other epigrams hy the same 


author, but the persons spoken ot are utterly un- 


known. - T (W. R.] 
BASSUS, occurs several times in the ancient 
authors as the name of a medical writer, sometimes 
without any praenomen, sometimes called Julius and 
sometimes Tullius. Itis not possible to say exactly 
whether all these passages refer to more than two in- 
dividuals, as it is conjectured that Julius and Tullius 
are the same person: it is, however, certain that 
the Julius Bassus said by Pliny (Ind. to M; N: xx.) — 
to have written.a Greek work, must have lived 
before the person to. whom Galen dedicates his . 
work De Libris Propriis, and whom he calls Kpa- 
tiros Bdooos. (Vol. xix. p. 8.) Bassus Tullius is 
said by Caelius Aurelianus (De Morb. Acut. iii. 16. 
p. 238) to have been the-friend of Niger, who may . 


| perhaps have been the Sextius Niger mentioned by 


Pliny. (Ind. to M. N. xx.) He is mentioned by | 
Dioscorides (De Mat. Med. i. praef.) and St. Epi- 
phanius (Adv. Haer. i. 1. § 3) among the writers on 
botany ; and several of his medical formulae are 
preserved by Aëtius, Marcellus, Joannes Actuarius, 
and others. (Fabric. Biblioth. Gir. vol. xiii. p. 101, 
ed. vet.; ©. G. Kühn, Addit. ad Hlench. Medic. a 
Fabr. &¢. Exhib. fase. iv. p. 1, &.)  [W. A. G.] 

BASSUS, A’NNIUS, commander of a legion 
under Antonius Primus, A D. 70. (Tac. Hist. 
iii. 50.) 

BASSUS, AUFI/DIUS, an orator and histo- 
rian, who lived under Augustus and Tiberius, He 
drew up an account of the Roman wars in Ger- 
many, and also wrote a work upon Roman history 
of a more general character, which was continued, 
in thirty-one books, by the elder Pliny. No frag- 
ment of his compositions has been preserved. 
(Dialog. de Orat. 23; Quintil. x. 1, 102, &e.; | 
Senec. Suasor. 6, Ep. xxx., which perhaps refers 
to a son of this individual; Plin. Æ. N. Praef, 
Ep. iii. 5, 9. ed. Titze.) It will be clearly per- 
ceived, upon comparing the two passages last re- 
ferred to, that Pliny wrote a continuation of the . 
general history of Bassus, and not of his history. of 
the German wars, as Bahr and others have asserted.: 
His praenomen is uncertain. Orelli (ad Dialog. de 
Orat. c. 23) rejects Titus, and shews from Priscian 
(lib. viii. p. 371, ed. Krehl), that Publius is more — 
likely to be correct. ae AWR] 

BASSUS, BETILIE’NUS, occurs on a coin, 
from which we learn that he was a triumyir mone- 
talis in the reign of Augustus. (Eckhel, v. p. 150,) — 
Seneca speaks (de Ira, iii. 18) of a Betilienus — 
Bassus who was put to death in the reign of Cali- — 
gula ; and it is supposed that he may be the same 
as the Betillinus Cassius, who, Dion Cassius says 
(lix. 25), was executed by command. of Caligula, 
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“ BASSUS, Q. CAECI’LIUS, a Roman knight, 
and probably quaestor in B. €. 59 (Cic. ad dit. ii. 
9), espoused Pompey’s party in the civil war, and 


after the loss of the battle of Pharsalia (48) fed to- 

Tyre.. Here he remained concealed for some time; 

but being joined by several of his party, He endea- 

-voured to gain over some of the soldiers of Sex. Julius 

| -o | Caesar, who was at that time governor of Syria. In 
2, A dramatic poet, contemporary with Martial, 


this attempt he was successful; but his designs o 


a acta 
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. were discovered. by Sextis, who, however, forgave 


him on his alleging that he wanted to collect troops 
in order to assist Mithridates of Pergamus, Soon 
afterwards, however, Bassus spread a report that 
Caesar had been defeated and killed in Africa, and 
that. he himself had been appointed governor of 


Syria. He forthwith seized upon Tyre, and. 
marched against Sextus; but being defeated by the . 


latter, he corrupted the soldiers of his opponent, 


-who was accordingly put to death by his own troops. | 


On the death of Sextus, his whole army went 
over to Bassus, with the exception of some troops 
which were wintering in Apameia and which fled 

-to Cilicia. Bassus followed them, but was unable 
to gain them over to his side. On his return he 
took the title of praetor, B. c. 46, and settled down 
in the- strongly fortified town of Apameia, where he 
maintained himself for three years. He was first 
besieged by C. Antistius Vetus, who was, however, 
compelled to retire with loss, as the Arabian Al- 
chaudonius and the Parthians came to the assist- 
ance of Bassus. It was one of the charges 
brought against Cicero’s client, Deitoraus, that he 
had intended to send forces to Bassus. After the 
retreat of Antistius, Statius Murcus was sent 
against Bassus with three legions, but he too re- 
ceived a repulse, and was obliged to call to his 

assistance Marcius Crispus, the governor of Bi- 
thynia, who brought three legions more. With 
these six legions Mureus and Crispus kept Bassus 


besieged in Apameia till the arrival of Cassius in- 


Syria in the year after Caesar’s death, B. c. 43. 
- The troops of Bassus, as well as those of Murcus 
and. Crispus, immediately went over to Cassius, 
and Bassus, who was unwilling to join Cassius, 
- was dismissed uninjured. 
285 Appian, B. C. iii. 77, 78, iv. 58, 59; Cic. 
pro Det. 8, 9, ad Att. xiv. 9, xv. 13, ad Fam. xi. 

l, Philip. xi. 13, ad Fam. xii. 11, 12 ; Liv. pit. 
(114, 121; Vell. Pat. ii. 69; Strab. xvi. p. 752; 
Joseph. Ant. xiv. Ll, B. J.i. 10. § 10.) 


Appian gives (4 c.) a different account of the 


origin of the revolt in Syria under Bassus. Ac- 
cording to Appian’s statement, Bassus was ap- 
pointed by Caesar commander of the legion under 
the governor Sex. Julius. But as Sextus gave 
himself up to pleasure and carried the legion about 
with him everywhere, Bassus represented to him 
the impropriety of his conduct, but his reproofs 
were received with contempt; and shortly after- 
wards Sextus ordered him to be dragged into his 
presence, because. he did not immediately come 
when he was ordered. Hereupon the soldiers 
rose against Sextus, who was killed in the tumult, 
Fearing the anger of Caesar, the soldiers resolved 
to rebel, and compelled Bassus to join them. 
BASSUS, CAESIUS. 1. A Roman lyric poet, 
who flourished about the middle of the first century. 
Quintilian (x. 1. § 95) observes, “At Lyricorum 
idem Horatius fere solus legi dignus.... Si quem- 
dam adjicere velis, is erit Caesius Bassus, quem 
nuper vidimus : sed eum longe praecedunt ingenia 
viventium.” Two lines only of his compositions 


- haye been preserved, one of these, a dactylic hexa- 


- meter from the second book of his Lyrics, is to be 
- found in Priseian (x. p. 897, ed. Putsch); the other 


ne is quoted by Diomedes (iii. p. 513, ed. Putsch.) as 


an example of Molossian verse. The sixth satire 


. of Persius is evidently addressed to this Bassus ; 
and the old scholiast informs us, that he was des- 
- troyed along with his villa in A.D. 79 by the erup- : 


(Dion Cass. xlvii. 26- 


BASSUS.. 


‘tion of Vesuvius which overwhelmed Herculaneum 


and Pompeii. He must not be confounded with. 
9. Caesius Bassus, a Roman Grammarian of un- 
certain date, the author of a short tract entitled 
“Ars Caesii Bassi de Metris,” which is given in 
the “Grammaticae Latinae Auctores Antiqui” of 
Putschius (Hanov. 1605), pp. 2663-2671. [W.R.] 
BASSUS, CASSIA’NUS, surnamed Scholas- 
ticus, was in all probability the compiler of the 
Geoponica, (Tewrovird), or work on Agriculture, 
which is usually ascribed to the emperor Constan- 
tine Porphyrogeneta. (A.D. 911—959.) Cas- 
sianus Bassus appears to have compiled it by the 


command of this emperor, who has thus obtained 
the honour of the work 
thing, save that he lived at Constantinople, and 
was born at Maratonymum, probably a place in 


Of Bassus we know no- 


Bithynia. (Geopon. v. 6, comp. v. 36.) The work 


itself, which is still extant, consists of twenty 
books, and is compiled from various authors, whose 
names are always given, and of whom the follow- 
ing is an alphabetical list: ——Sux. JULIUS AFRI- 


caNus; ANaroticus of Berytus [p. 161, b.]; 


Appuizius ; ARATUS of Soli; ARISTOTELES, the 


philosopher ; Damocuron ; Democritus; Di- 


pymus of Alexandria; Cassius Dionysius of — 


Utica ; DIopHANES of Nicaea; FLORENTINUS ; 


Fronto ; HIERocLES, governor of Bithynia under 
Diocletian ; Hiprocrares, of Cos, a veterinary 


surgeon, at the time of Constantine the Great ; 


Leontinus or Leonrius ; NESTOR, a poet in the — 


time of Alexander Severus ; Pampuizus of Alex- 


andria; PARAMUS; PELAGONIUS; ProLEMAEUS 


of Alexandria ; the brothers QuinTizius (Gordi- 
anus and Maximus) ; TARENTINUS ; THEOMNES- 
us; Varro; ZoROASTER. Cassianus Bassus 
has contributed only two short extracts of his own, 
namely, cc. 5 and 86 of the fifth book. 


The various subjects treated of in the Geoponica 


will best appear from the contents of the different 
books, which are as fellow: 1. Of the atmosphere 
and the rising and setting of the stars. 2. Of 
general matters appertaining to agriculture, and of 
the different kinds of corn. 3. Of the various 
agricultural duties suitable to each month. 4 and 
5. Of the cultivation of the vine. 6—8. Of the 
making of wine. 9. Of the cultivation of the 
olive and the making of oil. 10—12. Of horti- 
culture. 13. Of the animals and insects injurions 
to plants. 
Of natural sympathies and antipathies, and of 
the management of bees. 16. Of horses, asses, 
and camels, 17. Of the breeding of cattle. 18. Of 
the breeding of sheep. 
pigs, and of salting meat. 20. Of fishes. 

The Geoponica was first published at Venice in 
1588, 8vo., in a Latin translation made by Janus 
Cornarius. The Greek text appeared in the fol- 
lowing year, 1539, 8vo., at Basel, edited by J. 
Alex. Brassicanus from a manuscript in the im- 
perial library in Vienna. The next edition was 


published at. Cambridge, 1704, 8vo., edited by- 
Needham, and the last at Leipzig, 1781, 4 vols, | 


8yo., edited by Niclas. 


© BASSUS, CESE/LLIUS, a Roman knight, 


and a Carthaginian by birth, on the faith of a 
dream promised to discover for Nero immense 
treasures, which had been hidden by Dido when 


she fled to Africa, Nero gave full credit to this 


tale, and despatched vessels to carry the treasures 


to Rome; but Bassus, after digging about in every 


14, Of pigeons and other birds. 15. 


19. Of dogs, hares, deer, 


BASSUS. 


. direction; was unable to find en and in 1 despair | _ 
(Tac. Ann xvi | 


put an end to his life, a. D. 66. 
1—3 ; Suet. Ner. 31.) 
BASSUS, GA/VIUS or GA’ BIUS, a learned, 


grammarian, whose Commentarii and treatise De | 


Origine Verborum et Vocabulorum are cited by Gel- 
- Hus (ii. 4, iii. 9, 19, ve 7, xi. 17). He is probably 
the same with the writer of the work De Diis, 
-spoken of by Macrobius (Sat. i. 19, iii. 6, compare. 
iii, 18), and perhaps to him belong the Sutirae also 
from which Fulgentius Planciades quotes a line. 
(Serm. Antiq. Eaplic. ) We hear of a Gavius Bas- 
sus who was praefectus of the Pontic coast under 
Trajan (Plin. Æp. x. 18, 82, 33), but those who 
ould identify him with the person mentioned 
above have overlooked the circumstance that the 
author of the commentaries declares, that he beheld 
. with his own eyes at Argos the famous equus 
Sejanus, which was said to have belonged in suc- 
cession to Dolabella, Cassius, and M. “Antonius: 
and hence it is clear that, unless in addition to its 
peculiar property of entailing inevitable destruction 
upon its possessor, it had likewise received the gift 
of longer life than ever steed enjoyed. before, it 
could hardly have been seen by a contemporary of 
the younger Pliny. The praenomen Gavius or 
Gabius has in many MSS. been corrupted into 
Gaius or Caius, and then abbreviated into C., 
= which has given rise to. considerable confusion ; 
but, for anything we can prove to the contrary, 
each of the above-mentioned books may be from 
the pen of a distinct individual. [W. R.] 
BASSUS JU'LIUS. [Bassus, p. 471, b.] 
BASSUS, JU/LIUS, a Roman orator, fre- 
quently mentioned by the elder Seneca in his 
Controversiae, seems to be the same as the Junius 
Bassus who was called Asinus albus when Quin- 
tilian was a boy, and who was distinguished by 
his abusive wit. (Quintil. vi. 3. $$ 27, 57, 74.) 


BASSUS, LOLLIUS (AdAAwos Bdcoos), the. 


author of ten epigrams in the Greek Anthology, is 
called, in the title of the second epigram, a native 
of Smyrna. His time is fixed by the tenth epi- 
gram, on the death of Germanicus, who died A. D 
19. (Tac. Ann. ii. 71.) [P. S.] 
©- BASSUS, LUCILIUS, a name used by Cicero 
as proverbial for a vain and worthless author. In 
a letter to Atticus (xii. 5), speaking of his pane- 
gyric upon Cato, he says, “ I am well pleased with 
my work, but so is Bassus Lucilius with his.” 
some MSS. here have Caecilius. [W.R.] 
BASSUS, LUCILIUS, was promoted by 
Vitellius from the command of a squadron. of 
cavalry to be admiral of the fleet at Ravenna and 
Misenum, B. c. 70; but disappointed at not ob- 
taining the command of the praetorian troops, he 
betrayed the fleet to Vespasian. After the death 
of Vitellius, Bassus was sent to put down some 
een ies in Campania. (Tae. Hist. ii. 100, iii. 
2, 36, 40, iv. 3.) 
stil (Gruter, p. 578.) 
BASSUS, POMPO'N TUS, was hei A. D. 


211, under Septimius Severus, ‘and at a subsequent 


period fell a victim to the licentious cruelty of 
Elagabalus, who having become enamoured of his 


fair and - high-born wife, Annia Faustina, a de | 


scendant (aréyovos, probably great-grandaughter) 


of M. Aurelius, caused Bassus to be put to death | 
by the senate under some frivolous pretext, and 


then married the widow w ith indecent haste, 
| This e event took paes in 221, Bate, e 


fuit nec ipsum senectute maturum.” 


His name occurs in an in- 


; Hist. Crit. Com. Graec, p. 883, &e.) 
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The Bassus who kwas governor of Mysia under 
Caracalla may have been the father or the son of 
the above. (Dion Cass. xxvii, 21, lxxix. .5 ; 
Herodian, v. 6,5.) [W. R] 
BASSUS, SALEIUS, a Roman epic poet, 
contemporary with Statius. © Quintilian thus 
characterises his genius: “ vehemens et poeticum 
The last 
words are somewhat obscure, but probably signify 


that he died young, before his powers were ripened 


by years. He is the “tenuis Saleius” of Juyenal, 
one of the numerous band of literary men whose 
poverty and sufferings the satirist so feelingly de- _ 
plores; but at a later period fis wants were 
relieved by the liberality of Vespasian, as we Jearn 
from the dialogue on the decline of | eloquence, 
where warm pretig 1 is lavished on his abilities and 
moral worth. : 

We have not even a fragment ankha aso 
the production of this Bassus. A panegyric, in- 


deed, in 261 heroic hexameters, on a certain Cal- 


purnius Piso, has been preserved, the object and 
the author of which are equally uncertain ; and 
hence we find it attributed to Virgil, to Ovid, to 
Statius, and very frequently to "Lucan, whose 
name is said to be prefixed in some MSS., while 
Wernsdorf, rejecting all these suppositions, labours 
hard to prove that it ought to be ascribed to Saleius 
Bassus, and that the Piso who is the hero of the 
piece must be the well-known leader of the great 
conspiracy against Nero. The strong points in the 
position are the allusions (l. 180) to the game of 
draughts in which this Piso is known to have 
been an adept (Vet. Schol. ad Juv. v. 109), and 
the references by the writer to his own humble 
origin and narrow means, a description altogether 
inapplicable to the well-born and wealthy bard ot 
Corduba. Granting, however, that Wernsdorf is 
right so far as Piso and Lucan are concerned, it by 
no means follows, from the simple faet that the 
author in question was poor and neglected, that we 
are entitled, in the absence of all other ‘evidence 
direct or circumstantial, to identify him with 
Saleius Bassus, for it is certain that the same con- 


ditions would hold good of Statius, Serranus, and. 


a long list of versifiers belonging to the same. 
period. (Quint. x. 1, 90; Dialog. de Orait. cc. 
5,9; Juv. vii. 80 ; Wernsdorf, Poctt, Latt, Minn. 
vol. iv. r. i. pp. 36, 12, 15, 236.) EW. RB.) 

BASSUS, SEPU’LLIUS, a Roman orator, 
frequently mentioned by the elder Seneca. or 
trov. iii. 16, 17, 20-22.) 

BASSUS, SI’LIUS, a Roman: orator, mention- | 
ed by the elder Seneca. (Controv. i: 6, 7) 

BA'TALUS (Bdranos), according to some, the 
author of lascivious drinking-songs, and according — 
to others, an effeminate flute-player, who must 
have lived shortly before the time of Demosthenes, 
for the latter is said to have been nick-named Ba- 
talus on account of his weakly and delicate consti- 
tution. (Plut. Dem. 4, Vit, X. Orat. p. 847, e.) 
According to Libanius ( Vit. Dem. p.2, ed. Reiske), 
Batalus, the fute-player, was a native of Ephesus, l 
and the first man that ever appeared on the stage 


in women’s: shoes, for which reason ‘he was ridi- 
culed in a comedy of Antiphanes. Whether the. | 
poet and the flute-player were the same, or two 


different persons, is uncertain, (Comp. Meineke, 
[L 8] 
BATEIA (Biren), a daughter of Teucer or of 


| Tros og. (Steph. yz. S: Ue - Adpbavos), the. wife of ‘Dar- 
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danus, and mother of Ilus and Erichthonius, The 


town of Batela in Troas was believed to have de- 
rived its name from her. (Arrian, ap. Hustath. ad 
Hom. p. 351.) Tzetzes (ad Lycoph. 29) calls her 
a sister of Scamander, the father of Teucer by the 
-nymph Idaea; and in another passage (ad Lycoph. 
1298) he calls the daughter of Teucer, who mar- 
ried Dardanus, by the name of Arisbe, and de- 
scribes Erichthonius as her son, and Ilus as her 
‘grandson. A Naiad of the name of Bateia occurs 
in Apollodorus. (iii. 10. § 4.) [L. 8.] 
BATHANA'TIUS (Balavdrtos), the leader of 
the Cordistae, a Gaulish tribe, who invaded Greece 
with Brennus in B. c. 279. After the defeat of 
Brennus, Bathanatius led his people to the banks of 
` the Danube, where they settled down. The way by 
which they returned received from their leader the 
name of Bathanatia; and his descendants were 
called Bathanati. (Athen. vi. p. 284, b.) 
BATHYCLES (Baðurañs), a celebrated artist 
of Magnesia on the Maeander ( Heyne, Antig. Au/s. 
i. p. 108), the head of a band of artists of the same 
town, who constructed for the Lacedaemonians 
the colossal throne of the Amyclaean Apollo,- co~ 
vered with a great number of bas-reliefs, and sup- 
ported and surmounted by statues. This throne, 
the most considerable work of art of the period, 
was destined for a statue of Apollo, which was of 
a much earlier date, and consisted of a brazen pil- 
lar, thirty cubits high, to which a head, arms, and 
- the extremities of the feet were affixed. Accord- 
ingly this statue was standing on the throne, and 
not sitting like that of Zeus at Olympia, however 
strange the combination of a chair and a man 
~ standing on it must have looked. Pausanias (iii. 
18. § 6) gives a minute description of the throne, 
or rather of the sculptures upon it, according to 
which Quatremére de Quincy undertook to restore 
dt, and gave a picture of it in his “Jupiter Olym- 
pien,” on the accuracy of which we cannot of course 
rely at all, considering the indistinctness with 
which Pausanias speaks of the shape of the throne. 
It is not even certain whether the throne was con- 
structed of wood, and covered with golden and 
ivory plates to receive the bas-reliefs, or wrought 
in any other material. (K. O. Muller, Handb. d. 
Archéol. § 85.) The same doubts exist as to its 
height, which Quatremere fixes at thirty cubits, 
Welcker at fifty. (Welcker, Zeitschrift für Gesch. 
d. alt. Kunst, i. p. 279, &c.) Of the age of Bathy- 
cles we have no definite statements of the ancient 
writers. However, all modern scholars ( Winckel- 
mann, Böttiger, Voss, Quatremére, Welcker, Sil- 
lig) except Thiersch agree, that he must have flou- 
vished about the time of Solon, or a little later. 
‘T'hiersch was evidently wrong (Epochen, p. 4, 


Aum. p. 53) when he placed Bathycles as early as | 


Ol. 29, relying mostly on a passage of Pausanias 
(iii. 18. § 6), which however is far from being de- 
cisive. (Voss, Myth. Briefe, ii. p. 1883 Sillig, 
Catal, Artif: s. vy) [W. L] 


© BATHYLLUS. 1. Of Alexandria, the freed- 


man and favourite of Maecenas, together with 
-Pylades of Cilicia and Hylas the pupil of the latter, 
“brought to perfection during the reign of Augustus 
the imitative dance or ballet called Pantomimus, 
which excited boundless enthusiasm among all 
“classes at Rome, and formed one of the most ad- 
mired public amusements until the downfall of the 
empire. Bathyllus excelled in comic, while 


Pylades was preeminent in tragic personifications ; | Bato had not yet recovered from his wound, but he 
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each had a numerous train of disciples, each was 
the founder of a school which transmitted his fame 
to succeeding generations, and each was considered 
the head of a party among the citizens, resembling 
in its character the factions of the Circus, and the 
rivalry thus introduced stirred up angry passions 
and violent contests, which sometimes ended in 
open riot and bloodshed. The nature and peculi- 
arities of these exhibitions are explained in the 
Dict. of Ant. s. v. Pantomimus. (Tac. Ann. i. 545 
Senec. Quaest. Natur. vii. 32, Controv, v. praef. ; 
Juv. vi. 63; Suet. Octav. 45; Dion Cass. liv. 
17; Plut. Symp, vii. 8; Macrob. ii, 7; Athen. i. 
p. 70; Zosimus, i. 6; Suid. s. vv. ”Opxnois and 
"Adnvddwpos.) 

2. Is named in the life of Virgil, ascribed to 
Tib. Cl. Donatus, as “ poeta quidam mediocris,” 
the hero of the Ste vos non vobis story. (Vit. Virg. 
xvii. § 70.) [W. R] 

 BATHYLLUS (Béévados), a Pythagorean 
philosopher, to whom, together with Brontinus and 
Leon of Metapontum, Alemaeon of Crotona [ALc- 
MAEON] addressed his treatise on Natural Philo- 
sophy. (Diog. Laërt. viii. 83.) [A.G.] 

BATIS (Baris), the sister of Epicurus, who 
married Idomeneus. (Diog. Laërt. x. 23.) 

BATON (Barer), the charioteer of Amphiaraus. 
Both belonged to the house of Melampus, and both 
were swallowed up by the earth after the battle of 


Thebes. Baton was afterwards worshipped as a 


hero, and had a sanctuary at Argos. He was re- 


presented on the chest of Cypselus, and at Delphi- 
his statue stood by the side of that of Amphiaraus, . 


both having been dedicated there by the Argives. 
(Apollod. iii, 6.§ 8; Paus. ii. 23. § 2, v. 17. $ 4, 
x. 10. §2.) Stephanus of Byzantium (s.v.“Apmuc) 
states that, after the disappearance of Amphiaraus, 
Baton emigrated to the town of Harpyia in Illyria; 
but Stephanus seems to confound here the mythical 
Baton with the historical person mentioned. in the 
following article. LL. S.] 
BATON or BATO. 1. The son of Longarus, 


a Dalmatian chief, who joined the Romans in their 


war with Philip of Macedon, B. c. 200. (Liv. 
xxxi. 28.) 

2. The name of two leaders of one of the most for- 
midable insurrections in the reign of Augustus. The 
one belonged tothe Dysidiatian tribe of the Dalma- 
tians, and the other to the Breucians, a Pannonian 
people. The insurrection broke out in Dalmatia, in 
A. D. 6, when Tiberius was engaged in his second 
German expedition, in which he was accompanied 
by Valerius Messallinus, the governor of Dalmatia 
and Pannonia, with a great part of the army sta- 
tioned in those countries. The example of the 
Dalmatians was soon followed by the Breucians, 
who, under the command of their countryman Bato, 
marched against Sirmium, but were defeated by 


Caecina Severus, the governor of Moesia, who had 


advanced against them. Meantime the Dalmatian 


Bato had marched against Salonae, but was unable 
to accomplish anything in person In consequence. 
of haying received a severe wound from a stone in 


battle: he despatched others, however, in command 


Row ye i : . . 
of the troops, who laid waste all the sea-coast as 


far as Apollonia, and defeated the Romans in 


battle. l | | 
The news of this formidable outbreak recalled 


Tiberius from Germany, and he sent Messallinus 


ahead with part of the troops. The Dalmatian 


BATON. 


nevertheless advanced against Messallinus, and 
gained a victory over him ; but being shortly after 
defeated in his turn, he fled to his Breucian name- 
sake. The two Batos now united their forces, and 


took possession of the mountain Alma, near Sir- 
mium, where they remained on the defensive, and 
maintained themselves against the attacks of Cae- 
cina Severus. Butafter the latter had been recalled 
to Moesia by the ravages of the tribes bordering 
upon his province, the Batos, who had now no 
enemy to oppose them, since Tiberius and Messal- 
lina were remaining at Siscia, left their position 
and induced many of the neighbouring tribes to join 
them. They undertook predatory incursions on 
every side, and carefully avoided an engagement 
with Tiberius. At the commencement of winter, 
they marched into Macedonia, but here they were 
defeated by the Thracian Rhymetalces and his bro- 
ther Rascyporis, allies of the Romans. | 

The continuance of the war alarmed Augustus, 
who thought that it was purposely prolonged by 
Tiberius. Germanicus was accordingly sent into 
the disturbed districts in the following year (A. D. 
7) with a fresh army, but Tiberius, it appears, was 
not recalled, as he did not return to Rome till two 
years later. In the campaign of this year the Ro- 
mans accomplished very little; the chief advantage 
= which they gained was the conquest by Germa- 
nicus of the Mazael, a Pannonian people. Next 
year (4. D. 8), the Pannonians and Dalmatians 
were afflicted by famine and pestilence, in conse- 
quence of which, and of having suffered some re- 
verses, they concluded a peace with the Romans. 
When the Dalmatian Bato appeared before Tiberius 
to treat respecting the peace, and was asked why 
he had rebelled, he replied, “ You are the cause. 
Instead of sending dogs and shepherds to take care 
of your flocks, you send wolves.” 

This peace was of short duration. The Breucian 
Bato had betrayed to the Romans Pinnes or Pin- 
netes, one of the principal Pannonian chiefs, and 
had obtained in consequence the sovereignty of the 
Breucians. The Dalmatian Bato, suspecting the 
designs of the Breucian, made war upon the latter, 
took him prisoner, and put him to death. This 
led to a fresh war with the Romans. Many of the 
Pannonians joined the revolt, but Silvanus Plau- 
tius subdued the Breucians and several other tribes ; 
and Bato, seeing no hope of success in Pannonia, 
laid waste the country and retired into Dalmatia. 

At the beginning of the following year (a. D. 9), 
after the winter, Tiberius returned to Rome, while 
Germanicus remained in Dalmatia. But as the 
war was still protracted, Augustus resolved to make 
a vigorous effort to bring it to a conclusion. Tibe- 
‘rius was sent back to the army, which was now 
divided into three parts, one under the command 
of Silvanus, the second under M. Lepidus, and the 
third under Tiberius and Germanicus, all of whom 

prosecuted the war with the utmost vigour in 
different directions. Tiberius and Germanicus 


marched against Bato, who at length took refuge 


in a very strong fort, called Anderion or Andete- 


rion, near Salonae. Before this place the Romans 


remained for some time, unable to obtain possession 
of it. 


Haemonia, (Athen, xiv. p. 639, d:e.) 4, On the 


: Bato, however, mistrusting the Issue, en- 
deavoured to persuade his men to enter Into nego- 
ciations with Tiberius; but, as they refused, 
he abandoned them and went into concealment, 
The Romans eventually took the fort and subdued 
the greater part of Dalmatia; whereupon. Bato. 
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offered to surrender himself to Tiberius upon pro- 
mise of pardon. This was promised, and Bato 
accompanied Tiberius to Rome, where he was the 


| chief object of attraction in the triumph. Tiberius, 
however, kept his word. He sent Bato to Ravenna - 
Jaden with presents, which were given him, ac- 


cording to Suetonius, because he had. on one 
occasion allowed Tiberius to escape, when he was 
shut up with his army in disadvantageous ground. 
(Dion Cass. lv. 29—34, lvi. 1, 10—16 ; Vell. Pat. 
ii, 110—114; Suet. Tib. 9, 16, 20; Ov. ea Pont. 
ii, 1. 46.) | T9 
BATON (Bárwv), of Sinope, a Greek. rhetori- 
cian and historian, who lived subsequently’ to 
Aratus of Sicyon. (Plut. Agis, 15.) The follow- 


ing works of his are mentioned by the ancient ` 


writers:—1. Commentaries on Persian affairs. — 
(Tepoid, Strab. xii. p. 546.) 2. On the tyrants 
of Ephesus. (Athen. vii. p. 289, c.3 comp. Suidas, 
s.u. TluOarydpas Epéowos.) 3. On Thessaly and 
tyranny of Hieronymus. (Athen. vi. p. 251, e.) 
5. On the poet Ion. (Athen. x. p. 436, f) 6, A 
history of Attica. (Schol. ad Pind. Isth. iv. 104, 
where Béckh reads Barwy instead of Baros.) 
BATON (Bdrwv), an Athenian comic poet of 
the new comedy, flourished abont 280 B. c. We 
have fragments of the following comedies by him: 
AltwAds or Airwaol, Evepyéror, Avdpapdves, Suv- 
etaratav, His plays appear to have been chietly 
designed to ridicule the philosophers of the day. 
His name is incorrectly written In some passages 
of the ancient authors, Barros, Barrwy, Bdéwy. 
(Plut. de Am. et Adul. p. 55; Suidas, s. v.; Eudoc. 
p- 93; Phot. Cod. 167; Stobaeus, Fiorileg. xcviii. 
18; Athen. xiv. p. 662, c, iv. p. 163, b., vii p. 
279, C, xv. p. 678, £) - [P.8S.] 
BA'TRACHUS (Barpaxos), a Lacedaemonian 
sculptor and architect of the time of Augustus. 
Pliny (Æ. N. xxxvi. 5. s. 14) relates, that Batra- 
chus and Sauras (Frog and Lizard), who were both 
very rich, built at their own expense two temples 
in Rome, one to Jupiter and the other to Juno, 


hoping they would be allowed to put their names 


in the inscription of the temples (inseriptionem 
sperantes). But being denied this, they made the » 
figures of a frog and a lizard in the convolutions of . 
the Ionie capitals (iz columnarum spiris, comp. 
Thiersch, Æpoch, Anm, p. 96.). That this tale is- 
a mere fable founded on nothing but the appear- _ 
ance of the two figures on the columns, scarcely © 
needs to be remarked, a eas ee 
BATTARUS, a name which repeatedly. occurs 
in the ancient poem “ Dirae,” or imprecations, As- 


-eribed to Virgil or the grammarian Valerius Cato, 


and respecting the meaning of which the commen- 
tators on this poem have entertained the most op- 
posite opinions. Some have thought it to be the 
name of some locality, a tree, a river, a grove, or 


a hill, and the like; while others, and apparently 


with more reason, have considered it to be the 
name of a person. But those who entertain this 


latter opinion are again divided in regard to the — 
person that may be meant, Some believe Battarus 


to be the name of the person who had taken pos- 
session by force of the estates, the loss of which 


the author of the “Dirae” laments, and against 


whom, therefore, the imprecations are directed. 
‘Wernsdorf believes that it is only a fictitious 
“name, and is meant to designate some satiric poet, 
“perhaps Callimachus ; others imagine that Battarus — 
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-is merely a dialectic form for Bassarus or Bassareus, 


a surname of Bacchus. Naeke, lastly, conceives 
Battarus to be the name of a slave who was a skil- 
ful flute-player, or perhaps a shepherd, and who 
had formerly lived with the author of the “Dirae” 
on his estate, and remained there after the poet 
had been driven from it. Each of these conflicting 
opinions is supported by something or other that 
occurs in the poem itself; but it is impossible to 
elicit anything that would decide the question. 
(Wersdorf, Poet. Lat. Min ili. p. xlviii. &e.5 
Naeke, in the Rhein. Mus. ii. 1, p. 118, &e.) [L.8.] 

BATTUS (Bdrvos), a shepherd of Neleus, who 
saw Hermes driving away the cattle he had stolen 
from Apollo. The god promised to reward him if 
he would not betray what he had seen. Battus 
promised on oath to keep the secret ; but as Hermes 
mistrusted him nevertheless, he assumed a different 
appearance, returned to Battus, and promised him 
a handsome present, if he would tell him who had 
stolen the cattle of Apollo. The shepherd was 
tempted, and related all he knew, whereupon 
Hermes touched him with his staff, and changed 
him into a stone. (Ovid, Met. ii. 688, &c.; Anton. 
Lib. 22.) [L. 8.] 

BA‘TTUS and the BATTI/ADAE (Barros, 
Barriddat), kings of Cyrene during eight genera- 
tions. (Herod. iv. 163 ; comp. Thrige, Res Cyre- 
nensium, § 42.) 

l. Barrus I., the leader of the colony from 
Thera to Cyrene, was son of Polymnestus, a The- 
raean noble, his mother, according to one account, 
being a Cretan princess. (Herod. iv. 150, 155.) 
By his father’s side he was of the blood of the 
Minyae, and 17th in descent from Euphemus the 
Argonaut. (Herod. iv. 150; Pind. Pyth. iv. 17, 
311, 455, &c.; Apoll. Rhod. iv. 1750; Thrige, 
Res. Cyren. $8 38, 11.) He is said to have been 
first called “ Aristoteles” (Pind. Pyth. v. 116; 
Callim. Hymn. in Apoll. 76); and we are left 
entirely to conjecture for the origin of the name 
“ Battus,” which he afterwards received. Hero- 
dotus (iv. 155) tells us, that it was the Libyan 
word for “king,” and believes that the oracle 
which commanded the colonization of Libya ap- 
plied it to him with reference to his future dignity. 
Others again have supposed Barros to have been 
derived from Barrapifw, and to have been expres- 
sive of the alleged impediment in his speech. 
(Suid.and Hesych. s. v. Barrapifew ; comp. Thrige, 
§ 12; Strab. xiv. p. 662); while Thrige (4 e.) con- 
siders the name to be of kindred origin with 
Byocol, the appellation of the oracular priests of 
Dionysus among the Satrae. (Herod. vii. 111.) 
No less doubt is there as to the cause which led to 
the colonization of Cyrene. According to the ac- 
count of the Cyrenaeans, Battus, having gone to 

consult the Delphic oracle about the removal of the 
physical defect above-mentioned, was enjoined to 
lead a colony into Libya; while the story of the 
Theraeans was, that this injunction was laid on 
their king Grinus, and that he pointed to Battus 
as a younger and fitter man for the purpose. In 
-seither case, the command was not obeyed but with 
reluctance and after a long delay. (Herod. iv.150 


156.) According, again, to Menecles, an histo- 


rian, perhaps of Barca (ap.Schol. ad Pind. Pyth. iv. 
10;-comp. Thrige, §$ 3, 15), Battus was driven 
forth from Thera by civil war, and was ordered by 
Apollo not to return to his country, but to betake 


~~ himself to the continent. Lastly, the account of 


‘Lacedaemonian Anchionis. | 
&e.; Aristot, ap. Schol. ad Aristoph. Plut. 925; 
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Justin (xiii. 7) is a strange mixture of the two 


stories in Herodotus with the fable of Apollo’s love 


for the nymph Cyrene. (Comp. Thrige, § 17.) 


Amidst these statements, the one thing certain is, 
that Battus led forth his colonists in obedience to 
the Delphic oracle, and under a belief in the pro- 
tection of Apollo ’Apxnyérns. (Callim. Hymn. in 
Apoll. 65, &c., 55, &c.; Spanheim, ad loc. ; comp. 
Müller, Dor. ii. 3. $$ 1,7; Thrige, §§ 11,16, 76.): 
Of the several opinions as to the period at which 
the colonists first sailed from Thera, the most pro- 
bable is that which places it about 640 B. c. 
(Müller, Orchom. p. 344), and from this point ap- 
parently we must begin to reckon the 40 years 
assigned by Herodotus (iv. 159) to the reign of 
Battus I. It was not, however, till after a settle- 
ment of two years in the island Platea, and be- 
tween six and seven at Aziris on the main-land, 
that Cyrene was actually founded, about 631 B. c. 
(Herod. iv. 157, 158; Thrige, §§ 22—24), whence 
Ovid (Zbis, 541) calls Battus “conditor twrdae 
Cyrrhae.” , : 
Little further is known of the life of Battus I. 
He appears to have been vigorous and successful 
in surmounting the difficulties which beset his in- 
fant colony, in making the most of the great natural 
advantages of the country, and in subjugating the 
native tribes, with the assistance, it is said, of the 
(Pind. Pyth. v. 72, 


Paus. iii, 14.) Diodorus tells us (Exe. de Virt. et 


Vit. p. 232), that he governed with the mildness — | 


and moderation befitting a constitutional king; . 
and Pindar (Pyth. v. 120, &c.) celebrates his pious 
works, and especially the road (arupwrù ddds, 
comp. Böckh, Publ. Leon. of Athens, bk. ii. c. 10) 
which he caused to be made for the sacred proces- 
sion to Apollo’s temple, also built by him. (Callim. 
Hymn. in Apoll. 77.) Where this road joined 
the Agora, the tomb of Battus was placed, apart 
from that of the other kings. (Pind. Pyth. v. 125, 
&e.; Catull. vii. 6.) His subjects worshipped him 
as a hero, and we learn from Pausanias (x. 15), 
that they dedicated a statue of him at Delphi, re- 
presenting him in a chariot driven by the nymph 
Cyrene, with Libya in the act of crowning him. 
(See Thrige, §§ 26, 28.) 

2. ÅRCESILAUS I. (ApeciAaos) was a son of 
the above (Herod. iv. 159); but nothing is recorded 
of him except that he reigned, and apparently in 
quiet, for 16 years, B. c. 599—583. 

3. Barrus IL, surnamed “the Happy,” prin- 
cipally from his victory over Apries (Bárros ó 
Evdainwv), was the son of No, 2, and the third 
king of the dynasty ; for the opinion of those who 
consider that Herodotus has omitted two kings 
between Arcesilaus I. and the present Battus, is 
founded on an erroneous punctuation of iv. 159, 
and is otherwise encumbered with considerable 
chronological difficulties. (Thrige, $$ 29, 42, 43; 
comp. Plut. Cor. 11.) In this reign, Cyrene 


received a great accession of strength by the in- 


flux of a large number of colonists from various 
parts of Greece, principally perhaps from Pelopon- 
nesus and from Crete and the other islands, whom 
the state invited over under the promise of a new 
division of lands (probably to enable herself to > 
make head against the neighbouring Libyans), and 
who were further urged to the migration by the 
Delphic oracle. (Herod. iv. 159, comp. e. 161) 
This influx apparently giving rise to further en- — 
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croachments on the Libyan tribes, the latter, under | recorded of Battus ITI. The diminution of the 


Adicran, their king, surrendered themselves to 
Apries, king of Egypt, and claimed his protection. 


A battle ensued in the region of Irasa, B. c. 570, 


in which the Egyptians were defeated,—this being 
the first time, according to Herodotus (iv. 159), 


that they had ever come into hostile collision with — 


Greeks. (Comp. Herod. ii. 161; Diod. i, 68.) This 
battle seems to have finished the war with Egypt; 
for we read in Herodotus (ii. 181), that Amasis 
formed a marriage with Ladice, a Cyrenaean. wo- 
man, daughter perhaps of Battus II. (Wesseling, 
ad Herod. l. c), and, in other ways as well, culti- 
vated friendly relations with the Cyrenaeans. By 
the same victory too the sovereignty of Cyrene 
over the Libyans was confirmed. (Comp. Herod. 
iv. 160, where their revolt from Arcesilaus II. is 
spoken of.) It was in this reign also, according to 
a probable conjecture of Thrige’s ($ 30), that Cy- 
rene began to occupy the neighbouring region with 
her colonies, which seem to have been numerous. 
(Pind. Pyth. iv. 20, 34, v. 20.) The period of the 
death of Battus Il. it is impossible to settle with 
exactness. We know only that his reign lasted 
beyond the year 570 g. c.; and it is pure conjec- 
ture which would assign the end of it, with Thrige, 
to 560, or, with Bouhier and Larcher, to 554. 
(Thrige, § 29; Larcher, ad Herod. iv. 163.) 
4 ÅRCESILAUS Il., son of Battus IT., was sur- 

named “the oppressive” (xaAemds), from his at- 
_ tempting probably to substitute a tyranny for the 
Cyrenacan constitution, which had hitherto been 
similar to that of Sparta. It was perhaps from 
this cause that the dissensions arose between him- 
self and his brothers, in consequence of which the 
latter withdrew from Cyrene, and founded Barca, 
at the same time exciting the Libyan tribes to re- 
volt from Arcesilaus, who, in his attempt to quell 
this rebellion, suffered a signal defeat at Leucon or 
Leucoé, a place in the region of Marmarica. He 
met his end at last by treachery, being strangled by 
his brother or friend, Learchus. His wife, Eryxo, 
however, soon after avenged his death by the mur- 
der of his assassin. His reign lasted, according to 
some, from 560 to 550 B.c.; according to others, 
from 554 to 544. (Herod. iv. 160; Diod. Exe. de 
Viri. et Vit, p. 232; Plut. de Virt, Mul. pp. 260, 
261; Thrige, §§ 35, 87.) 

5. Bartus IIL, or “the lame” (xwAds), son of 
Arcesilaus Il., reigned from B. c. 550 to 530, or, 
as some state it, from 544 to 529. In his time, 
the Cyrenaeans, weakened by internal seditions, 
apprehensive of assaults from Libya and Egypt, 
and distressed too perhaps by the consciousness of 
the king’s inefficiency, invited Demonax, a Manti- 
nean, by the advice of the Delphic oracle, to settle 
the constitution of the city. The conflicting claims 
of the original colonists with those of the later set- 


tlers, and the due distribution of power between 


the sovereign and the commonalty, were the main 
difficulties with which he had to deal. With re- 
spect to the former point, he substituted for the old 
division of tribes an entirely new one, in which 
however some privileges, in regard to their relation 
to the Meptouxor, were reserved to those of Theraean 
- descent; while the royal power he reduced. within. 


very narrow limits, leaving to the king only cer- 
tain selected lands, and the enjoyment of some 
priestly functions (reuévea ral ipwodvas), with the 
‘privilege probably (see Herod. iv. 165) of pre- | 
sidency in the council. We hear nothing more 
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kingly power in his reign is not to be wondered at, 
when we remember that the two main causes as- 
signed by Aristotle (Poli. v. 10, ad fin. ed. Bekk.) 
for the overthrow of monarchy had been, as we. 
have seen, in full operation at Cyrene,—viz. quar- 
rels in the royal family, and the attempt to esta- _ 
blish a tyrannical government. (Herod. iv. 161; 

Diod. le; Plut. & ce.; Thrige, § 38; Miller, Dor. - 
iii, 4. § 5, iii 9. § 13) | | | 

6. Ancesinaus IIL, son of Battus IIT. by 
Pheretime, reigned, according to Thrige (§ 39), 
from 530 to about 514 B. c. In the early part of — 
his reign he was driven from Cyrene in an attempt 
to recover the ancient royal privileges, and, taking © 
refuge in Samos, returned with a number of auxi- 
liaries, whom he had attached to his cause by the 
promise of a new division of lands, With their 
aid he regained the throne; on which, besides 
taking the most cruel vengeance on his enemies, 
he endeavoured further to strengthen himself by 
making submission to Cambyses, and stipulating | 
to pay him tribute, B. c. 525. (Herod. iv. 162- 
165, comp. iii, 18, 91, ii. 181.) Terrified, how- 
ever, according to Herodotus (iv. 164), at the dis- 
covery that he had subjected himself to the woe 
denounced against him, under certain conditions, 
by an obscure oracle (comp. iv. 168), or, more pro- 
bably, being driven out by his subjects, who were 
exasperated at his submission to the Persians (sec. 
iy. 165, ad fin.), he fled to Alazir, king of Barca, 
whose daughter he had married, and was there 
slain, together with his father-in-law, by the Bar- 
cacans and some Cyrenaean exiles. (Herod. iv 
164, 167; see Thrige, §$ 39-41.) 

7. Barrus IV, is called “the Handsome” (ó 
kados) by Heracleides Ponticus. (See Thrige, § 38, 
n. 3. § 42.) It has been doubted by some whether | 
there were any kings of the family after Arcesilaus 
ITI., but this point seems to be settled by Hero- 
dotus (iv. 163) and by Pindar. (Pyth. iv. 115.) 
The opinion of those, who suppose the names of 
two kings to have been omitted by Herodotus be- 
tween Arcesilaus I. and Battus “ the lame,” has 
been noticed above. 
thing. It is not improbable, however, that he 
was the son of Arcesilaus III., and was in posses- 
sion of the throne at the period of the capture of — 
Barca by the Persians, about 512.3.c. (Herod. | 
iv. 203.) At least the peaceable admission of the — 
latter into Cyrene (Herod. J. c.) may seem to point 
to the prevalence there of a Medizing policy, such 
as we might expect from a son or near relative of 
Arcesilaus III. The chronology of this reign is- 
involved. in as much obscurity as the events of it, 
and it is impossible therefore to assign any exact- 
date either to its beginning or its end. (See Thrige, 
BS AZAA) CERA T | 


8. Arcusinaus IV., son probably of Battus IV., É 


is the prince whose victory in the chariot-race at 


the Pythian games, B. c: 466, is celebrated by 
Pindar in his 4th and 5th Pythian odes; and 
these, in fact, together with the Scholia upon them, - 


are our sole authority for the life and reign of this 
last of the Battiadae. From them, even in the 
“midst of all the praises of him which they contain, 
it appears, that he endeavoured to make himself 


despotic, and had recourse, among other means, to 


‘the expedient (a favourite one with tyrants, see- 
Aristot. Polit. ii 13, v. 10, 11, ed. Bekk.) of 
ridding himself of the nobles of the state, - Indeed. oe es 


Of Battus IV. we know no- 
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one main object of Pindar in the 4th Pythian | Tenos, and a friend of Erinna. She died at a youth- 
ode seems to have been to induce Arcesilaus to | ful age, just before her marriage, and Erinna is 
adopt a more prudent and moderate course, and in | said to have written the epitaph upon her which 
particular to recall Demophilus, a banished Cyre- | is still extant, and which, together with another 
-naean nobleman then living at Thebes. (See espe- | fragnient of Erinna, contains all we know about 
cially Pyth. iv. 468, &c., ef yp ris dfous, r. 7.A.; | Baucis. (Anthol. Gr. vil. 710, 712; Bergk, Poet. 
Böckh and Dissen, ad doc.) It is further probable | Lyr. Gr. p. 633.) [L. $.] 
(Thrige, § 45), that the city “Hesperides” in BA/VIUS and MAE’VIUS, whose names have 
the Cyrenaic Pentapolis (afterwards called ‘‘ Bere- | become a by-word of scorn for all jealous and ma- 
nice” from the wife of Ptolemy Euergetes) was | levolent poetasters, owe their unenviable immor- 
founded by Arcesilaus IV., with the view of] tality solely to the enmity which they displayed 
securing a retreat for himself in the event of the | towards the rising genius of the most distinguished 
successful rebellion of his subjects. It is not | of their contemporaries, and would probably never 
known whether he died by violence or not ; but | have been heard of but for the well-known line of 
after his death royalty was abolished, and his son | Virgil (Wel, iii. 90): “Qui Bavium non odit amet 
Battus, who had fled to Hesperides, was there | tua carmina, Maevi,” the Epode of Horace where 
murdered, and his head was thrown into the sea. | evil fortune is heartily anticipated to the ship 
Various dates have been assigned for the conclusion | which bore “rank Maevius” as its freight, and a 
of the dynasty of the Battiadae ; but nothing is | caustic epigram by Domitius Marsus, in which one 
certain, except that it could not have ended before | and probably both are wittily assailed. Upon the 
B. c. 460, in which year Arcesilaus IV. won the | first of these passages we have the remark of Ser- 
chariot-race at Olympia,—nor after 401, when we | vius, “ Maevius et Bavius pessimi fuerunt poetae, 
hear of violent seditions between the Cyrenaean | inimici tam Horatio quam Virgilio, unde Horatius 
nobles. and populace. (Diod, xiv. 84; Aristot, | Epod. x. ete.” and again, upon the “ serite hordea 
Polit. vi. 4, ed. Bekk.) Thrige is disposed to place | campis,” in Georgie. i. 210, the same commentator 
the commencement of. popular government about | observes, “sane reprehensus Virgilius dicitur a 
450. (Res Cyrenensium, §$ 24, 45, 46, 48; comp. | Bavio et Maevio hoc versu : 1 
Müller, Dor. iii, 9. § 13.) The father of Callima-|  Hordea qui dixit, superest ut tritica dicat,” 
chus ; si . Cyrenaean of the name of Battus from which it would appear, that their attack was 
(Suidas, s. v. KadAiuaxos); and the poet, who is |. the for E a usin ae Dua 
` often called “ Battiades,” seems to have claimed | ™ ee ee Se 
descent from the royal blood. (Callim, Hymn in 
= Apoll 65, &e, Hp. 37; Ovid. Trist. ii. 367 ; 
Catull, 66.) [E. E.] 
 BAUBO (Bav€é or Baéw), a mythical woman 
of Eleusis, whom Hesychius calls the nurse of De- 
meter; but the common story runs thus :—on her 
wanderings in search of her daughter, Demeter 
„came to Bauho, who received her hospitably, and 
offered her something to drink ; but when the god- 
` dess, being too much under the influence of grief, 
refused to drink, Banbo made such a strange ges- 
ture, that the goddess smiled and accepted the 
draught. (Clem. Alex. Cohort. p. 17.) In the frag- 
ment of the Orphic hyran, which Clemens Alex. 
adds to this account, it is further related, that a 
boy of the name of Iacchus made an indecent ges- 
ture at the grief of Demeter. Arnobius (Adv. 
(ent. v. p. 175) repeats the story of Baubo from 
Clemens, but without mentioning the boy Iacchus, 
who is otherwise unknown, and, if meant for Dio- 
nysus, is out of place here. The different stories 
concerning the reception of Demeter at Eleusis 
seem all to be inventions of later times, coined for 
the purpose of giving a mythical origin to the jokes 
in which the women used to indulge at the festival 
of this goddess. [AscALaBus and ASCALAPHUS, 
No. 2.] [L. 8.4 
BAUCIS, a Phrygian woman, in whose humble 
dwelling Jupiter and Mercury were hospitably re- 
ceived, after having been refused admission by 
every one else in the country. Baucis and her | 
husband Philemon were therefore saved by the | 
gods when they visited the country with an inun- 
dation; and. Jupiter made Baucis and Philemon 
< priests in his temple; and when the two mortals. 
“expressed a wish to die together, Jupiter granted 


tion of the third Eclogue, after giving the same 


M. Bavius was a “curator,” a designation so inde- 
finite, that it determines nothing except the fact 
| that he enjoyed some public appointment. Finally, 
St. Jerome, in the Eusebian chronicle, records that 
M. Bavius, the poet, stigmatised by Virgil in his 
Bucolics, died in Cappadocia, in the third year of the 
hundred and eighty-sixth Olympiad, that is, B..35. 
Porphyrion (ad Hor, Sat. ii. 8, 239) tells us, that 
Maevius was the author of a work upon the son of 
Aesopus the tragedian, and his luxury; the old 
Scholiast published by Longinus (Epod. x.) ob- 
serves, “ Maevius poeta fuit inimicus Horatii, ob- 
trectator certe omnium virorum doctorum, ipse 
sectator vocum antiquarum,” and an early anne- 
tator upon the Ibis (1. 525) asserts, that Maevius 
is the person there spoken of who lampooned the 
Athenians, was thrown into prison in consequence, 
and starved to death; but this story has not found 
credit among scholars, although many disputes have 
arisen as to the individual actually referred to. 

To one or other of these worthies has been at- 
tributed the practical joke played off upon Virgil, 
who, when rehearsing the first book of his Geor- 
gics, having chanced to make a pause after the 
words | 
Nudus ara, sere nudus— __ 
some one of the audience completed the verse by 
exclaiming = a 

u — habebis frigore febrem.. : 
And to them also have been ascribed the Anti- 


upon the Eclogues soon after their publication. 
| | (Donat. Pit. Virg. vii. § 28, xvi. § 61; Weichert, 
their request by changing them simultaneously | Poet. Lat. Reliqua &e., p. 308, &c.) LW. R] 
_ into trees.. (Oy. Met. viii. 620-724.) [L.S.]} BEBIUS MASSA. [Massa.] | 
<- BAUCIS: (Bauris), a Greek poetess, who is| BEBRYCE (Be€pden), one of the Danaids, 
called a disciple.of Sappho. She was a native of | whom Apollodorus (ii. 1. $5) calls Bryce, and 


a joint undertaking. Philargyrius, in his exposi- 


account of these personages as Servius, adds, that — 


bucolica, two pastorals written expressly as a parody - 
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from whom the Bebryces in Bithynia were. be- | 
lieved to have derived their name. (Eustath. ad 


Dionys. Perieg. 805.) Others however derived the 
Bebryces from a hero, Bebryx.. (Steph. P S. Ve 
BeSpuiwv.) | a TS: 

_. BEDAS, a sculptor, the son and pupil of iy: 


sippus, sculptured a praying youth (Plin. Æ. N. | 


xxxiv. 8. s. 19), probably the original of which the 
fine bronze statue in Berlin is a copy. [W. L] 

BEGOE, an Etruscan nymph, who was believed 
_ to have written the Ars fulguritarum, probably the 
art of purifying places which had been struck by 
lightning. This religious book was kept at Rome 
in the temple of Apollo together with the Sibylline 
books and the Carmina of the Marcil. (Serv. ad 
Aen, vi. 72.) [L S.J 

BELENUS. [ABELLO ] 

BE'LESIS or BE'LESYS (BéAcois, Bedeous), 
the noblest of the Chaldaean priests at Babylon, 
who, according to the account of Ctesias, is said, 


in conjunction with Arbaces, the Mede, to have’ 


overthrown the old Assyrian empire. [ ARBACES. Į 
Beiesis afterwards received the satrapy of Babylon 
from Arbaces. (Diod. ii. 24, Ke. 28.) 

BE'LGIUS or BO/LGIUS (BéAyios), the leader 
of that division of the Gaulish < army which invaded 
Macedonia and Ily ria in B. c. 280. He defeated 
the Macedonians in a great battle, in which Pto- 
lemy Ceraunus, who had then the supreme power 
in Macedonia, was killed; but the Gauls did not 
follow up their victory, and the rest of Greece was 
spared for a time. (Paus. x. 19. § 4; Justin. 
xxiv. 5.) 

BELISA’RIUS (the name is Beli-tzar, Sclavonic 
for “White Prince”), remarkable as being the 
greatest, if not the only great general, whom the 
Byzantine empire ever produced. He was born 
about A. D. 505 (comp. Procop. Goth. i. 5, Pers. i. 
12) at Germania, a town of Illyria. (Procop. Vand. 

i, 11, de Aedifi iv. 1.) His public life is so much 
mixed up with the history of the times, that it 
need not here be given except in outline, and his 
private life is known to us only through the narra- 
tive of the licentiousness and intrigues of his un- 
worthy. wife Antonina in the Secret History of 
Procopius. He first appears as a young man in 
_ the service of Justinian under the emperor Justin I. 
A, D. 520-527 (Procop. Pers. i. 12), and on the 
accession of the former, was made general of the 
Eastern armies, to check the inroads of the Per- 
sians, A. D. 529-532 (Procop. Pers. i. 13—21); 
shortly after which he married Antonina, a woman 
of wealth and rank, but of low birth and morals, 
and following the profession of an. actress. (Procop. 
Hist. Arcan, 4, 5.) 

-The two great scenes of his history were the wars 
against the Vandals in Africa, and against the Os- 
trogoths i in Italy. 


l. The African expedition (4. D. 533, 534) a 


speedily ended by the taking of Carthage, the cap- 
ture of the Vandal king, Gelimer, and the final 


` overthrow of the Vandal kingdom established in 
Africa, (Procop. Vand. i. 11, ii. 8.) His triumph | 

in 584 was remarkable as being the first ever seen 
at Constantinople, and the first ever enjoyed by a. 


subject since the reign of Tiberius. Amongst his 


ee was the noble Gelimer, and the spoils 
of the Vandal kingdom contained the vessels of 
the temple of J erusalem, that had been carried 
He also | z 
a year i in his own. palace (4. D, 563, 564) and 


from Rome to Carthage by Genseric. 


(alone of Roman citizens besides Bonifacius) had 


reverse (Cedrenus, i 
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meal: sce in his honour, with his head on the 
i. 870), and on Jan. 1, A.D. 538, 
was inaugurated with great splendour as consul, 


and. with a second triumph, conducted however not 
according to the new imperial, but the old republi- 


can forms. (Procop. Vand. ii. 9.) 

2, The Gothic war consists of two acts, the first 
Gc D. 585—540), the second (4. D. 544—548), 
The first began in the claims laid by Justinian to 
Sicily, and in his demand for the abdication of the 
feeble Gothic king, Theodatus. It was marked by 
Belisarius’s conquest of Sicily (535) and Naples 
(537), by his successful defence of Rome against ` 
the newly elected and energetic king of the Goths, 
Vitiges (March,.537—March, 538), and by the 
capture of Ravenna with Vitiges himself, Dec. 539. 
(Procop. Goth, i..5, ii. 30.) ‘He was then recalled 
by the jealousy of Justinian and the intrigues of 


rival generals, without even the honours: of a. 
triumph. (Procop. Goth. iii, 1.) | 


The interval between the two Gothic wars was 
occupied by his defence of the eastern frontier 
against the inroads of the Persians under Nushirvan 
or Chosroes (541—543) (Procop. Pers. i. 25), from _ 
which he was again recalled by the intrigues of the 
empress Theodora, and of his wife Antonina, and 
escaped the sentence of death only by a heavy 
fine, and by his complete submission to his wile. 
(Procop. Hist. Arcan. 3, 4.) | 

The second act of the Gothie war, which Belis- 
rius undertook in the office of count of the stables, 
arose from the revolt of the Goths and reconquest 


of Italy under their new king, Totila, a.p.541— T 


544, (Procop. Goth. iii. 2—9.) Belisarius, on ar- 
riving in Italy, made a vigorous but vain endeavour 
to raise the siege of Rome (May, 546—Feb. 547), 
and then kept in check the hostility of the con- 
querors, and when they left the city, recovered and 
successfully defended it against them. (Procop. 
Goth. iii, 13 
by the intrigues of the Byzantine court, and after 
a brief campaign in Lucania, he returned from Italy, 
Sept. A. D. 548 (Procop. Goth. iii, 29—32), and 
left his victories to be completed by his rival Narses. 


in the complete overthrow of the Ostrogothic king- 


dom, and the establishment of the exarchate of : 


Ravenna. (Procop. Goth. iv. ai) (As De 649 — 


—554.) | 

The last victory of Belisarius was gained i in re- 
pelling an inroad of the Bulgarians, A, D, 559. 
(Agath, Hist. v. 15-20; Theophanes, pp: 198, 199.) 
In A.D. 563 he was accused of a conspiracy against 
the life of J ustinian, and his. fortune was seques- 
tered, All that is certain after this is, that he died 
on the 13th of March, A. D. 565. (Theophanes, 
pp. 160, 162.) 

It is remarkable that whilst his life is preserved | 


| to us with more than usual accuracy—by the fact 


of the historian Procopius having been his secre- - 
tary (Procop. Pers. i. 12), and having published — 


‘both a public and private history of the times—. - 
the circumstances of his disgrace and death are in- — 


volved in great uncertainty, and historical truth 


has in ‘popular fame been almost eclipsed by ro 


mance. This arises. from the termination of the 


| contemporary histories of- Procopius. and Agathias 
before the event in question; and in the void thus- 
left, Gibbon (alter. Alemann) follows the story of 
‘John Malala (p. 2 
159—162), that. he was merely imprisoned for 


42), and of Theophanes (pp. 


—24.) His career was again cut short ` 
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-restored to his honours eight months before his | 
death; whilst Lord Mahon in his recent life of 
- - Belisarius, on the authority of an anonymous writer | 
‘of the eleventh century, and of Tzetzes in the 


twelfth. century, has endeavoured to revive the 
story which he conceives to have been handed 
-= down by tradition in Constantinople,—which was 
then transferred in the fifteenth century to Italy, 
—and which has become so famous through the 
. French romance of Marmontel, that his eyes were 
_ put out, and that he passed the remainder of his 
life sitting in the streets of Constantinople and 
begging in the words preserved in the metrical 
narrative of Tzetzes. 

_ The statue in the Villa Borghese, in a sitting 
posture with an open hand, formerly supposed to 
be Belisarius, has since the time of Winkelmann 
been generally conjectured to represent Augustus 
in the act of propitiating Nemesis. 
In person, Belisarius was tall and handsome. 
(Procop. Goth. iii, 1.) Asa general, he was distin- 
guished as well by his personal prowess and his 
unconquerable presence of mind, as by the rapidity 
. and comprehensiveness of his movements, and also as 
never having sustained defeat without good reason, 
and as having effected the greatest conquests with 
the smallest resources. His campaigns form an era 

in military history, as being the first conducted by 
--a-really: great. soldier under the influence of Chris- 
= tianity (for that he conformed to Christianity, even 


-if he was not himself a Christian, is evident from 


- his mention in connexion with the baptism of 
“Theodosius, Procop. Hist. Arcan. 1.); and it is re- 


; a markable to trace the union of his rigorous discip- 
line over his army (Procop. Goth. i. 28, Vand. i. 12, 


16) with his considerate humanity towards the 
conquered, and (especially in contrast with the 
earlier spirit of Roman generals) his forbearance 
towards his enemies. (Procop. Vand. i. 16, 17, 
Goth. i. 10.) | 
. Ina private capacity, he was temperate, chaste, 
and brave; but his characteristic virtue, which ap- 
peared to Gibbon “either below or above the cha- 
racter of a man,” was the patience with which he 
endured his rivals’ insults, and the loyalty to Jus- 
tinian—in. itself remarkable as one of the earliest 
instances in European history of loyalty to the 
person of the sovereign—which caused him at the 
height of his success and power to return, at the 
emperor’s order, from Africa, Persia, and Italy. 
Sir W. Temple (Works, vol, ii. p. 286) places him 
among the seven generals in the history of the 
world who have deserved a crown without wearing 
it. 
_ In his two vices—the avarice of his later life 
(Procop. Hist. Arcan. 5), and his uxoriousness—he 
has been well compared to Marlborough, except so 
- far as the great Sarah was superior to the infamous 
= Antonina. To her influence over him are to be 
ascribed the only great blots of his life—the exe- 
-cution of his officer, Constantine (Procop. ibid. 1), 
A.D. 535, the persecution of his step-son, Photius 


(Ibid. 1-3), A. D. 540, and the deposition of the | 
pope Sylverius and the corrupt election of Vigilius, | the le 
‘his daughter (Philonoé, Anticleia, or Cassandra) 


A.D. 537. (Goth. i, 25.) He had by Antonina an 
only daughter, Joannina. 


-tion of the Byzantine empire, and, with it, of the 
mass of ancient literature afterwards bequeathed 


l -by it to the West; both of which, but for his ap- | 


tion. 


Oe laughter, . (Procop. Hist. Arcan. i.. 
= 6, Goth. ii. 30.) A mo OO 
‘The effects of his career are—1, The preserva- 


-BELLEROPHON. 


pearance, must, humanly speaking, have perished 
p s AU 


in the inroad of the barbarians. 2. The timely 
support given to the cause of the orthodox faith in 
the Western empire at the crisis of its greatest 
oppression by the Arian kingdoms of the Goths 
and Vandals in all the western provinces. 3. The 
temporary infusion of Byzantine art and of the 
Greek language into Italy by the establishment of » 
the exarchate of Ravenna on the ruins of the Ostro- 
gothic kingdom. 4. The substitution of the By- 
zantine for the Vandal dominion in Africa and 
Sicily, and the consequent preparation for their 
future submission to the Mohammedan conquerors, 


| and their permanent desolation, from the fact of 


his having made them the provinces of a distant 
and declining empire, instead of leaving them to 
become the homes of a warlike and vigorous na- 


The authorities for the life of Belisarius are the 


works of Procopius; for the Bulgarian war, Aga- 
thias (v. 15,20) and Theophanes(pp. 198.199); and . 


for his death, those mentioned above. In modern 
times, the chief authority is Gibbon (cc. 41 and 43); 
Lord Mahon’s Life of Belisarius, in which several 
inaccuracies in Gibbon’s account are pointed out; 
and a review of this last-mentioned work in the 
Wiener Jahrbiicher, by Von Hammer. [A.P.8.]. 

BELLE’ROPHON or BELLEROPHONTES 
(BeAAcpopav or Beddepopdvrns), properly called 
Hipponous, was a son of the Corinthian king Glau- 
cus and Eurymede, and a grandson of Sisyphus. 


(Apollod. i. 9. § 3; Hom, Z/. vi. 155.) According ae 


to Hyginus (Fab. 157; comp. Pind. Ol. xiii. 66), 
he was a son of Poseidon and Eurymede. He is 
said to have received the name Bellerophon or 
Bellerophontes from having slain the noble Corin- 
thian, Bellerus. (Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 17; Eustath. 


Hom. p. 632.) Others related, that he had slain 
his own brother, Deliades, Peiren, or Alcimenes. 


(Apollod, ii. 3. § 1, &.) In order to be purified 
from the murder, whichever it may have been, 
he fled to Proetus, whose wife Anteia fell in 
love with the young hero; but her offers being 
rejected by him, she accused him to her hus- 
band of having made improper proposals to her, 
and insisted upon his being put to death. Proe- 
tus, unwilling to kill him with his own hands, 
sent him to his father-in-law, Iobates, king in 
Lycia, with a sealed letter in which the latter was 
requested to put the young man to death. Iobates 
accordingly sent him to kill the monster Chimaera, 
thinking that he was sure to perish in the contest. 
Bellerophon mounted the winged horse, Pegasus, 
and rising up with him into the air, killed the 
Chimaera from on high with his arrows. Iobates, 
being thus disappointed, sent Bellerophon out 
again, first against the Solymi and next against 
the Amazons. In these contests too he was vic- 
torious ; and when, on his return to Lycia, he was 
attacked by the bravest Lycians, whom Jobates 
had placed in ambush for the purpose, Bellerophon 
slew them all. Jobates, now seeing that it was 
hopeless to attempt to kill the hero, shewed. him 
the letter he had received from Proetus, gave him 


for his wife, and made him his successor on the 


throne. Bellerophon became the father of Isander, 


Hippolochus, and Laodameia. Here Apollodorus 
breaks off the story; and Homer, whose account 


(vi. 155—202) differs in some points from that of 


Apollodorus, describes the later period of Bellero- 


| phon’ si life oiy by saying, 
- self the hatred of the gods, and, consumed by grief, 
wandered lonely through the ‘Aleyan field, avoiding 
| “We must here remark with. 
i Eustathius, that Homer knows nothing’ of Bellero- 
phon killing the Chimaera with the help of Pegasus, | 
-which must therefore be regarded in all probability | 
as a later embellishment of the story. The man- 
ner in which he destroyed the Chimaera is thus de- | 
-scribed by Tzetzes (/.c.): he fixed lead to the point | 
of his lance, and thrust it into the fire-breathing | 


the paths of men, 


-Crancion. (Paus. ii. 2 
of Bellerophon were frequently represented in an- 


was seen on the throne of Amyclae 


` BELLIENUS. 


mouth of the Chimaera, who was accordingly killed 
by the molten lead. According to others, Bellero- 
phon was assisted by Athena Chalinitis or Hippia.. 
(Paus. ii 1. § 4; Pind. 2¢; Strab. viii. p. 379.) 


-Bome traditions stated, that he attempted to rise 


with Pegasus into heaven, but that Zeus sent a 


“gad-fly, which stung Pegasus so, that he threw off 
the rider upon the earth, “who became lame or blind 


in consequence. (Pind. Isth. vii. 44; Schol. ad. 


| Pind. Ol; xiii. 180; Horat. Carm. iv. 11. 26. ) A 
peculiar story about Bellerophon is related by Plu- | 


tarch, (De Virt, Mul. p. 247, &c.) Bellerophon 


was worshipped as a hero at Corinth, and hada 


sanctuary near the town in the cypress grove, 
§ 4.) Scenes of the story 


His contest with the Chimaera 
(it, 18. 
$ 7), and in the vestibule of the Delphic temple. 
(Eurip. Lon, 2 
is often seen fighting against the Chimaera, taking 
leave of Proetus, taming Pegasus or giving him to 
drink, or falling from him. But, until the recent 


cient works of art. 


‘discoveries in Lycia by Mr. Fellows, no represent- 


ation of Bellerophon in any important work of art 
was known; in Lycian sculptures, however, he is 


seen riding on Pegasus and conquering the Chimae-. 


[L. S.] 


BELLIE'’NUS, the name of a family of the An- 
nia gens. The word i is sometimes written Bilienus. 


u [Comp. CHIMAERA and PEGASUS. ] 
 BELLERUS. [ BELLEROPHON. | 


l. L. (Anwrus) BELLIENUS, praetor in B.C. 


107, served under Marius in the war against Ju- | 


gurtha and Bocchus. (Sall. Jug. 104.) 

2..C. Annius BELLIENUS, one of the legates of 
M. Fonteius in Gallia Narbonensis, B. C. 72. (Cie. 
pro Font. 4.) 

3. L. (ANNIUS) BELLIENUS, the uncle of Cati- 
line, killed, by command of Sulla, Lucretius Ofella, 
who attempted to obtain the consulship contrary to 


o Sulla’s wish. Bellienus was condemned in B, €. “64, 


(Ascon. tx Tog. Cand. p. 92, ed. eg op 
Appian, B. C. i. 101.) 

4. L. (Annius) BELLIENUS, perhaps a son of 
the preceding, whose house was burnt down after 


the murder of Caesar in B. €. 44. (Cic. Phil. ii. 86.) | 
5. Be.irenus, originally a slave, born in the 

; init of one Demetrius, was stationed at. Inteme- 
lium with a garrison in B. c. 49, where he put to | 
death, in consequence of a sum of money which he | 
had received from the opposite party, Domitius, a 
-man of noble rank in the town, and a friend of | 
-Caesar’s. Thereupon the Intemelians took up arms, | 
-and Caelius had to march to the town with some 
o cohorts, to put down the insurrection, (Cic. ad 
Fam, viil. 15; comp. xvi. 22.) | 
C. BELLIE/N US, a distinguished Roman’ orator | 
and jurist, who was prevented by the disorders |. 
which occurred in the time of Marius from attain- 
ing ‘the ees (Cic. Brut. ee He is as 


that. he ite upon itn 


carried to Rome by the Sabine settlers. 
frequently mentioned by the Roman poets as the 
companion. of Mars, or even as his sister or ae E 
wife. Virgil describes her as armed with. 
(Virg Aen viii. soe) Tuan? 


bloody scourge. 
223.) ~The zi 


Phars. vii, 569; 
main object for which Bellona was worshipped 
and invoked, was to grant a warlike spirit and 
enthusiasm which no enemy could resist; and 
it was for this reason, for she had been. wor- 


Flaminius. 


03.) On coins, gems, and vases he 


xii. 57; Tertull. Apolog, 9; Lactant. i. 


der. Rien, ii. 


“Libya or Eurynome. 


dates. IJ. T.G]. 


false reading for Bellienus. 

BELLONA, the goddess of war among the 
Romans. 
lona was a Sabine divinity whose worsl ip was 


Horat. Sat. il. 


shipped at Rome from early times (Liv. vill. 9), 
that in B. c. 


(Liv. x. 19; 
This temple subsequently became of great political 
importance, for in it the senate assembled tò give 

audience to foreign ambassadors, whom it was “not 
thought proper to admit into the city, to generals 
who returned froma campaign. for which they 


claimed the honour of a triumph, and on other oc- 


casions, (Liv. xxviii. 9, xxx. 21; Dict. of Ant. s.v. 
Legatus.) In front of ‘the entrance to the temple 
there stood a pillar, which served for making the 
symbolical declarations of war; for the area of the 


temple was regarded as a symbolical representation. : 
of the enemies’ country, and the pillar as that. of 


the frontier, and the declaration of war was made 


by launching a spear over the pillar. This cere. 
mony, so long as the Roman dominion was of small.» ; 
extent, had been performed on the actual frontier. 
of the enemy’s country. (Ov. Fast. vi, 205, &c.; 


Serv. ad Aen. ix. 58; Liv. i 32; Dict. of ‘Ants, v, 


o Caius o Le 
i o by Trietanus’ (Comm. P.i. p.90) to be the 
same person with C. Annius Bellienus mentioned 
above [No. 2], but Ernesti (Clav. Cic.) repudiates `- 
this conjecture, as not easily reconcileable with. 


~ BELLI/N U 9, a D praetor, who was taken | 
prisoner by the pirates, about B.c. 68 (Plut. Pomp. 
243 comp. Appian, Mithr. 93), may. perhaps bea 


‘It is very probable that ny Bel- 


She is 


296, during the war against the — 
Samnites, Appius Claudius the Blind vowed the > 
first temple of Bellona, which was accordingly — 
erected in the Campus Martius close by the Circus 
Ov. Fast. vii 201, &e:) | 


Fetiales.) The priests of Bellona were called Bel- : a 


lonarii, and when they offered. sacrifices to; her, we 


they had to wound their own arms or. legs, and 


| either to offer up the blood or drink it themselves, 
in order to become inspired with a warlike enthu- . 


siasm. This sacrifice, which was afterwards soft- 


ened down into a mere symbolic act, took place on . 
| the 24th of March, which day ‘was called dies — 


sang guinis for this reason. (Lucan, i565; Martial, 
21; comp. 
Heindorf, ad Hor. Sai. l e3 Hartung, Die Relig. 
p. 270, &e.; C. Ticsler, . De Bellonae 
Cultu et Sn Berlin, 1842, 8vo.). [L. 5] 
'BELLOVE’SUS. ‘[AMpicarus.]_ 

BELUS (Būdos). . 1. Ason of Poseidon by 
-He was a twin-brother of 
Agenor, and father of Aegyptus and Danaus. He 
was believed to be the ancestral hero and national. 


divinity. of several eastern nations, from whence 

the legends about. him were transplanted to Greece o0 

| and became mixed up with Greek myths. (Apol- 

Jod- ii. 1. § 4; Diod. i. 28; Serv. ad Aen. i, 733.) 
2. The father of Dido, ‘who conquered apres a 


and then gave it to Teucer, (Vig. Aen. i. 6213 
Bere. ad Acn. i i 646, om | JL Į 


BELLUTUS, C. SICI'NIUS, was the leader | speaks of her as the first in virtue and wisdom of 
of the plebs in their secession to the Sacred Moun- | the wives of Ptolemy, and relates that Pyrrhus 
tains Bc. 494, and was afterwards one of the first | of Epeirus, when he was placed with Ptolemy as 
<u tribunes of the plebs elected in that year. (Liv. ii. | a hostage for Demetrius, courted her favour espe- 
$2, 33; Dionys. vi. 45, 70, 72, 82, 89.) He was | cially, and received in marriage Antigone, her 
: plebeian aedile in 492 (Dionys. vii. 14), and tri- | daughter by her first husband Philip. Pyrrhus is 

bune again in 491, when he distinguished himself | also said to have given the name of “ Berenicis,” in 
by his attacks upon Coriolanus, who was brought | honour of her, to a city which he built in Epeirus. 
to trial in that year. (Dionys. vii. 833-39, 61.) | (Plut. Pyrrh. 4,6.) After her death her son 
< Asconius calls him (iz Cornel. p. 76, ed. Oreli) | Philadelphus instituted divine honours to her, and 
L. Sicinius L. f. Bellutus. k Theocritus (Zdyll. xvii. 84, &c., 123) celebrates 
It is most probable that his descendants, one of | her beauty, virtue, and deification. See also 
whom we are expressly told was tribune in B. c. | Athen. v. pp. 202, d, 203,a.; Theoc. Idyll. xv. 
- 449 (Liv. iii. 54), also bore the cognomen Bellutus; | 106 ; and the pretty Epigram (55) of Calli- 
but as they are not mentioned by this name in an- | machus. It seems doubtful whether the Berenice, 
-cient writers, they are given under SICINIUS. : 
BEMA/RCHIUS (Baudpxuos), a Greek sophist 
and rhetorician of Caesareia in Cappadocia, who | 
lived in or shortly after the time of the emperor 
Constantine, whose history he wrote in a work 
consisting of ten books. He also wrote declama- 
tions and various orations ; but none of his works 


whose humane interference with her husband on 
behalf of criminals is referred to by Aelian ( F. M, 
xiv. 43), is the subject of the present article, or 
| the wife of Ptolemy III. (Huergetes.) See Peri- 
zonius, ad Ael. le. ! ~ 

2. Daughter of Ptolemy Philadelphus, became 
the wife of Antiochus Theos, king of Syria, ac- 
cording to the terms of the treaty between him and 
Ptolemy, B. c. 249, which required him to divorce 
Laodice and marry the Egyptian princess, estab- 
lishing also the issue of the latter as his successors. 
On the death, however, of Ptolemy, B. c. 247, 
Antiochus put Berenice away and recalled Laodice, 
who notwithstanding, having no faith in his con- | 
stancy, caused him to be poisoned. Berenice fled 
in alarm to Daphne with her son, where being be- 
sieged they fell into the hands of Laodice’s parti- 
zans, and were murdered with all their Egyptian 
attendants, the forces of the Asiatic cities and of 
Ptolemy Euergetes (brother of Berenice) arriving 
only in time to avenge them. These events are 
prophetically referred to by Daniel in the clearest 
manner. (Polyb. Fragm, Hist. 54, v. 58, ad fin, ; 
Athen. ii. p. 45, c.; Just. xxvii. 1; Polyaen. viii. 
50; Appian, Syr. 65, p. 130; Dan. xi. €, and Hie- 
ron. ad loc.) | | 

3. Grand-daughter of Berenice, No. 1, and 
daughter of Magas, who was first governor and 
then king of Cyrene. . Athenaeus (xv. p. 689, a.) 
calls her, if we follow the common reading, ‘* Bere- 
nice the Great,” but perhaps 7 Maya should be 
substituted for ý peydAn. (Schweigh. ad Athen. 
i.e.) She was betrothed by her father to Ptolemy — os 
‘Euergetes, as one of the terms of the peace e 
between himself and his halfbrother Ptolemy 
II. (Philadelphus), the father of Euergetes. 


To, 


— xov) says, that the poet Cratinus called this goddess 
dtAoyxos; either because she had to discharge two 
- duties, one towards heaven and the other towards 
the earth, or because she bore two lances, or lastly, 
Ca , becanse she had two lights, the one her own and 
4 the other derived from the sun. In Greece she 
was sometimes identified with Persephone, but 
‘more commonly with Artemis. (Proclus, Theolog. 
p. 858.) From an expression of Aristophanes, 
© who in his comedy “The Lemnian Women” called 
~~ her the meyaan Seds (Phot. Lex. and Hesych. s. v.), 
it may be inferred, that she was worshipped in 
‘Lemnos; and it-was either from this island or from 
Thrace that her worship was introduced into At- 
~tiea; for we know, that as early as the time of 
-< Plato the Bendideia were celebrated in Peiraeeus 
every year on the twentieth of Thargelion. (He- 
sych. s. v. Bévois; Plat. Rep, i. 1; Proclus, ad Tim. 
p. 9; Xen. Hell, ii. 4. § 11; Strab. x. p. 471; 
Liv. xxxviii. 41.) [L S.] 
BERECY’NTHIA (Bepexuv@ia), a surname of 
Cybele, which she derived either from mount Bere- 
cynthus, or from a fortified place of that name in 
Phrygia, where she was particularly worshipped. 
Mount Berecynthus again derived its name from 
Berecynthus, a priest of Cybele. (Callim. Hymn. 
in Dian. 246; Serv. ad Aen. ix. 82, vi. 785; 
Strab. x. p. 472; Plut. de Flum. 10.) [L.S] 
BERENICE (Bepevtxn), a Macedonic form of 
Pherenice (Sepevixn). : 
ee I. Egyptian Berenices, 
J. A daughter of Lagus by Antigone, niece 
of Antipater, was married first to Philip, an 
obscure Macedonian, and afterwards to Ptolemy 
= Soter (the reputed son of Lagus by Arsinoe), 
who fell in love with her when she came to 
Egypt in attendance on his bride Eurydice, An- 
-< tipater’s daughter. (Schol. ad Theoc. Idyll. xvii. 
. GL; Paus. i. 6, 7.) She had such influence 
over her husband that she procured the succession | 
~». to the throne for her son Ptolemy Philadelphus, to |. \ 
~: othe exclusion of Eurydice’s childrenx—and this, |  \ 
¿oo o too, inspite of the remonstrances of Demetrius of |- 
oo. Phalerus with the king. (Just. xvi. 2; Diog | ^ 
os Laért. v, 783 comp, Ael P. A.iii. 17.) Plutarch | 
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= BEREN ICR. 


Magas ¢ died, oe before the: Gan was. Sore 
d, and his wife Arsinoé* (Just. xxvi. 3), to- 
prevent the marriage of Berenice with Ptolemy, 


cuted 


offered her, together with the kingdom, to: De- 
metrius, brother of Antigonus Gonatas, . 0: 
arrival, however, at Cyrene, Arsinoé fell in love 


with him herself, and Berenice accordingly, whom 


he had slighted, ‘caused him to be murdered in the 
very arms “of her mother ; she then went to Egypt, 
and became the wife of Ptolemy. When her son, 
_ Ptolemy IV. (Philopator), came to the throne, B.c. 
221, he put her and his brother Magas to death, at 
the instigation of his prime minister Sosibius, and 
against the remonstrances of Cleomenes ITI. of, 
Sparta. The famous hair of Berenice, which she 
dedicated for her husband’s safe return from his 
Syrian expedition [see No. 2] in the temple of 
Arsinoë at Zephyrium (Agpodirn Zepuperis), and 
which was said by the courtly Conon of Samos to 
have become a constellation, was celebrated by 
Callimachus in a poem, which, with the exception 
of a few lines, is lost. There is, however, a trans- 
lation of it by Catullus, which has been re-trans- 
lated into indifferent Greek verse by Salvini the 
Florentine. (Polyb. v. 86, xv. 25; Just. xxvi. 3, 
xxx. l; Plut. Demetr. ad ‘fit Cleam: 33; Catull. 
Ixvii.; Muret. ad loe.; Hygin. Poët. Astron. ii. 
245; Thrige, Res Cyren. §§ 59—61.) Hyginus 
(L e.) speaks of ae as the daughter of Ptolemy 
TI. and Arsinoë [No. 2, p. 866, b13 but the ac- 
count above given rests on far better authority. 
And though Catullus, translating Callimachus, calls 
-her the sister of her husband Kuergetes, yet this 
may merely mean that she was his cousin, or may 
also be explained from the custom of the queens of 
the Ptolemies being called their sisters as a title of 
honour; and thus in either way may we reconcile 
Callimachus with Polybius and Justin. (See Thrige, 
Res Cyren. $61; Droysen, Gesch. der Nachfolger 
- Alexanders, Tabb, xiv. xv.) 
4. Otherwise called Cleopatra, daughter of 
Ptolemy IX. (Lathyrus), succeeded her father on 
the throne, B. ©. 81, and married her first cousin, 


-Alexander II., son of Alexander I., and grandson 


of Ptolemy VIII. (Physcon), whom Sulla, then 
dictator, had sent to Egypt to take possession of 
the kingdom. Nineteen days after her marriage 
she was murdered by her husband, and Appian 
tells us, that he was himself put to death by his 
subjects about. the same time; but this is doubtful. 


(Paus. i. 9; Appian, Bell, Civ. i, p. 414; but see 


Cic. de Leg. ' Ayr. ii. 16; Appian, Miter. p. 251.) 
5. Daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, and eldest 
sister of the famous elie: (Strab. xii. p. 558), 
was placed on the throne by the Alexandrines 
when they drove out her father, Bc. 58. 
Cass, xxxix. 12, &e.3 Liv. Apii 104; Plut. Cat. 
Ain. 35 ; Strab. xvii. p. 796.) She married first 
Seleucus Cybiosactes, brother of ‘Antiochus XIII. 
(Asiaticus) of Syria, who had some claim to the 
throne of Egypt through his mother Selene, the 
sister of Lathyrus. 
disgusted with the sordid character of- Seleucus, 


“and caused him to be put to death. (Strab. 2. e; 
Dion Cass. xxxix. 57; comp. Sueton, Vespas. 19.) | 


F She next married Archelaus, whom Pompey had : | 
| performance of a vow), and interceding for the 


Jews with Gessius Florus, at the risk of her life, 


X a (i. 7) mentions Apama as the name 
may have had both 
: names, » or Arsinoë may have been his second wife. 

See p: 30 i a; and Hie Res Ci eee, $ 60. vf 


of the wife of Magas ; but she m 


On his | 


And 3; ont Cie, ad Fam, i, 1— 


(Dion. 


Berenice, however, was soon 


| BERENICE. Taso 
T priest and king of Gotana i in Pontus, or, 


according to another. account, in Cappadocia ; but, | 


six months after. this, Auletes was restored to his 
kingdom by the Romans under Gabinius, and 
Archelaus and Berenice were slain, B. €. 55. (Liv. 


Epit. 105 ; Dion Cass. xxxix. 55—58 ; Strab, xvii. 


p796, “xii p- 558; Hirt. de Bell. Alem. 6 6; Plut. 
7, ad Q. Fr. 


ii 2 ar 
Il, Jewish Direnik, = 
I. Daughter of Costobarus and Salome, sister of | 
Herod the Great, was married to Aristobulus, her- 


first cousin. [ARistosuLus, No, 4.] This prince, _ 


proud of his descent through Mariamne from thë 


blood of the Maccabees, is said by Josephus to 


have taunted Berenice with her inferiority of birth; — 


and her consequent complaints to Salome served. to 


increase that hostility of the latter to Aristobulus ~ 
which mainly caused his death. (Joseph. Ant. xviii. — 
5, 94, xvi. 1. § 2.4.81, 7.83 3 Bell. Jud. i. 23. 
g l, 34, § 3.) After his execution, B. C 6, Bere- 
nice became the wife of Theudion, maternal uncle. 


to Antipater the eldest son of Herod the Great,— 


Antipater having brought about the marriage with 
the view of conciliating Salome and disarming her 
suspicions of- himself. (Joseph. Ant. xvii, 1$ 1; 
Bell. Jud. i. 28. § 1.) Josephus does not mention 
the death of Theudion, but it is probable that he 
suffered for his share in Antipater’s plot against 
the life of Herod. [See p. 203, a] (J oseph. Aut. 
xvii. 4. $23; Bel. Jud. i. 30. § 5.) 


Barents “certainly appears to have been ¢ again Ne 


a widow when she accompanied her mother to Rome 


with Archelaus, who went thither at the com- E 


mencement of his reign to obtain from Augustus | 
the panne of his father’s will. (Joseph. Ant.. 
xvii. 9. $ 3; Bell. Jud. ii. 2. § 1.) At Rome she 
seems to have continued for the rest of her life, . 
enjoying the favour of Augustus and the friendship. — 
of Antonia, wife of the elder Drusus.: [ANToNIA,» 

No. 6.] Antonia’s affection, indeed, for Berenice 


exhibited itself even after the death of ruc latter, 


and during the reign of Tiberius, in offices of sub- 
stantial kindness to her son Agrippa L, whom she 
furnished with the means of discharging his debt ` 
to the treasury of the emperor. 
í 765 ; Joseph. Ant. xviii. 6. §§ 1—6.) 


2, The eldest daughter of Agrippa L, by his An 


wife Cypros, was espoused at avery early age to 
Marcus, son of Alexander the Alabarch ; but he 
died before the consummation of the marriage, and ~ 
she then became the wife of her unele, Herod, 
king of Chalcis, by whom she had two sons. 


(Joseph. Ant, xviii. 5. 8$ 4, zix: 5.§ 1,9. § 1, xx 


5. § 2, 7. § 35 Bell. Gua. ii 2 $6.) “After. the 


death ak Herod, A. D: 48, Berenice, ‘then 20 years Xe 
old, lived for a considerable time with her brother, A 
and not without suspicion of an incestuous com-. 


merce with him, to avoid the scandal of which- she 
induced Polemon, king of Cilicia, to marry her ; 

but she soon deserted him and returned to Agrippa, 
with whom she was living in A. D. 62, when St. — 
Paul defended himself before him at "Caesareia. D 
(Joseph. Ant xx. 7. § 33° Juv. vi 156 5 Acts, 

xxv. xxvi.) About 4. p. 65, we hear of her 
being at. J erusalem (whither: she had gone for the — 


during his cruel massacre of them. — (Joseph. Bell. 


Jud. ii, 15..$ 1.) Together with her brother, she . 


endeavoured: to. divert her countrymen from their 
phe aie 


(Strab. xvi. Pe S 


PX eae ~ BEROSUS. | naga 
-purpose of rebellion (Bell. Jud. ii. 16. s a ; “ind 


a having joined the Romans with him on the out- | 


‘break of the war, she gained the favour of Vespasian 
by her munificent presents, and the love of Titus 
by her beauty. Her connexion with the latter 
-continued at Rome, whither she went after the 
capture of Jerusalem, and it is said that he wished 


y to make her his wife; but the fear of offending the 


“Romans by such a step compelled him to dismiss 
her, and, though she afterwards returned to Rome, 
he still avoided a renewal of their intimacy. (Tac. 
Hist. ii, 2, 81; Suet. Tit 7; Dion Cass. lxvi. 
15, 18.) Quintilian (Inst. Orat. iv. 1) speaks of 
having pleaded her cause on some occasion, not 
further alluded to, on which she herself sat as 
judge. [E. E] 
BERI'SADES (Bepioddns), a ruler in Thrace, 
-who en in conjunction with Amadocus and 
Cersobleptes, the dominions of Cotys on the death 
of the latter in B. €. 358. ` Berisades was probably 
a son of Cotys and a brother of the other two 
< princes. His reign was short, as he was already 
-dead in B. 0, 352 z and on his death Cersobleptes 
declared war against his children. (Dem. iz Aris- 
tocr. pp. 623, 624.) The Birisades (Bipradys) 
mentioned by Deinarchus (e. Dem. p. 95) is pro- 
bably the same as Parisades, the king of Bosporus, 
- who must not be confounded. with the Berisades 
mentioned above. The Berisades, king of Pontus, 


whom Str itonicus, the player on the lyre, visited. 


<- (Athen. viii. p. 349, d.), must also be regarded. as 
< the same as Parisades. [PARISADES.] 
_.. BEROE (Bepén), a Trojan woman, married to 
' <Doryclus, one of the companions of Aeneas. Iris 
assumed’ the appearance of Beroé when she per- 
oe suaded the women to set fire to the ships of Aeneas 
von the coast of Sicily. (Virg. Aen. v. 620, &c.) 
There are three other mythical personages of this 
name, concerning whom nothing of interest is re- 
lated. (Hygin. Fab. 167; Virg. Georg. iv. 38415 
- Nonnus, Dionys. xli. 155: ) ~ [L 8.4] 
_ BEROEF, the wife of Glaucias, an Illyrian king, 
_ took charge of Pyrrhus when his father, Aeacides, 
was expelled from Epeirus in B. c. 316. (Justin, 
xvii. 3, 
= BERONICIA'NUS (Beporixiavós), of Sardis, 
a philosopher of corisiderable reputation, mentioned 
only by Eunapius, (Pit. Soph. sub fin.) 
BERO’SUS (Bypwods or Bypwoaods), a priest of 
Belus at Babylon, and an historian. His name is 
usually considered to be the same as Bar or Ber 
Oseas, that is, son of Oseas. (Scalig. Animadv. ad 
Fused. p. 248.) He was born in the reign of Alex- 
ander the Great, and lived till that of Antiochus II. 
surnamed Oeds (x, c. 261-246), in whose reign he 
is said to have written his history of Babylonia, 
(Tatian, adv. Gent. 58; Euseb. Praep. Evang. x 
i p- 289.) Respecting the personal history of Berosus 
scarcely anything is known; but he must have 
-heen a man of education and extensive learning, 
vand was well acquainted with the Greek language, 
which the conquests of Alexander had- diffused 


over a great part of Asia. Some writers have | 
| (Cohort, ad Graec. e. 89; comp. Paus. x. 12. $5; 
and Suidas, s: v. SiguAaa), that the Babylonian : 
Sibyl who gave oracles at Cuma in the time of the ~ 
. Tarquins was a daughter of the historian Berosus, — 
some writers have been led to place the real Bero- 
sus at a much earlier date, and to consider the his- 
| tory which bore his name as the forgery of aGreek. _ 
But there i is Tittle or no reason for e an hy pe È 


` thought that they can discover in the extant frag- 


ments of his work traces of the author's i ignorance 


of the Chaldee language, and thus have come to 
the conclusion, that the history of Babylonia was 


the work of a Greek, who assumed the name of a 


| celebrated Babylonian. But this opinion is with- 
out any foundation at all. The fact. that a Baby- 
| donian wrote. the history. of his. own country in 


o.: cannot be surprising 


his time. 


 BEROSUS, 


language had commenced to be spoken i in the East, 
a desire appears to have sprung up in some learned 


persons to make the history of their respective 


countries known to the Greeks: hence Menander of 
Tyre wrote the history of Phoenicia, and Manetho 
that of Egypt. The historical work of Berosus 
consisted of three books, and is sometimes called 
BaévAwyixd, and sometimes XaASated. or ioroplat 
XaArdatkat, (Athen. xiv. p.639; Clem. Alex. Strom, 
i. p. 142, Protrept. 19.) The work itself is lost, 

but we possess several fragments of it, which are 


preserved in Josephus, Eusebius, Syncellus, and 


the Christian fathers, who made great use of the 
work, for Berosus seems to have been acquainted 
with the sacred books of the Jews, whence his 


statements often agree with those of the Old Tes- 


tament. We know that Berosus also treated of 
the history of the neighbouring countries, such as 


-Chaldaea and Media. (Agathias, ii. 24.) He him- 


self states, that he derived the materials for his 
work from the archives in the temple of Belus, 
where chronicles were kept by the priests; but he 
appears to have used and interpreted the ‘early or 
mythical history, according to the views current in 
- From the fragments extant we see that 
the work embraced the earliest traditions about 
the human race, a description of Babylonia and its 
population, and a chronological list of its kings 
down to the time of the great Cyrus. The history 


of Assyria, Media, and even, Armenia, seems to 
T here is 


have been constantly kept in view also. 
a marked difference, in many instances, between 


the statements of Ctesias and those of Berosus; 
but it is erroneous to infer from this, as some have 
done, that Berosus forged some of his statements. — 


The difference appears sufficiently accounted for 
by the circumstance, that Ctesias had recourse to 
Assyrian and Persian sources, while Berosus fol- 
lowed the Babylonian, Chaldaean, and the Jewish, 


which necessarily placed the same events in a dif- 


ferent light, and may frequently have differed in 
their substance altogether. 


work de 
plete in Fabricius, Bibl. Graec. xiv. p. 175, &e., of 
the old edition. The best collection is that by 
J.D. G. Richter. (Berosi Chald. Historiae quae 
supersunt; cum Comment. de Berosi Vita, &e. Lips. 
182 5, Svo. ) 

Berosus is also mentioned as one of the earliest 


writers on astronomy, astrology, and similar sub- - 
jects; but what Pliny, Vitruvius, and Seneca have. 
preserved of him on these subjects does not give us- 
a high idea of his a or mathematical 
knowledge. Pliny (vii. 37) relates, that the Athe- 


njans erected a statue to him in a gymnasium, with 


a gilt tongue to honour. his extraordinary predic- 


tions; ; Vitruvius (ix. 4, x, 7, 9) attributes to him 
the invention of a semicireular sun-dial (hemiey- 
clium), and states that, in his later years, he set- 
tled in the island of Cos, where he founded a school 
of astrology. By the statement of Justin Martyr 


: for, ke the Greek i 


The fragments of — 
the Babylonica are collected at the end of Scaliger’s — 
Kmendatione Temporum, and more com- 


e 


oe  BESSUS. | 
fen sis, for Suistin. may have confounded the sa 


known historian with some earlier Babylonian of 
-the name of Berosus; or, what is more probable, 


the Sibyl whom he mentions is a recent one, and 
may really have been the daughter of the historian. 
` (Paus... c.) [SIBYLLAE } Other writers again have 
been inclined to assume, that Berosus the “historian 
was a different person from the astrologer ; but this 
opinion too is not supported by satisfactory evi- 
dence, 
~The work entitled Berosi Antiquitatum libri 
quingue cum Commentariis Joannis Annii, which 
appeared at Rome in 1498, fol., and was afterwards 
often reprinted and even translated into Italian, is 
one of the many fabrications of Giovanni Nanni, a 
Dominican monk of Viterbo, better known under 
the name of Annius of Viterbo, who died in 1502. 
(Fabric. Bibl. Graec. iv. p. 163, &e.; Vossius, De 
Tist. Grace, p. 120, &e., ed. Westermann ; and 
Richter’s Introduction to his edition of the Frag- 
ments.) [L. 5.] 
, BERYLLUS (Bepuards), bishop of Bostra in 
Arabia, A. D. 230, maintained that the Son of God 
had no distinct personal existence before the birth 
of Christ, and that Christ was only divine as hav- 
ing the divinity of the Father residing in him, 
communicated to. him at his birth as a ray or 
emanation from the Father. At a council held at 
Bostra (a. D. 244) he was convineed by Origen of 
the error of his doctrine, and returned to the 
© Catholic faith, He wrote Hymns, Poems, and 
Letters, several of the latter to Origen, thanking 
him for having reclaimed him. A ‘work was ex- 
tant in the time of Eusebius and of Jerome, in 
- which was an account of the questions discussed 
between Beryllus and Origen. None of his works 
i extant. (Euseb. ZH. Æ. vi. 20, 33; Hieron. de 
Vir. Illustr. c. 60; Socrates, ZI. EB ii, 7.) [P.8.] 
BERY‘TIUS, a surname given to several writers 
from their being natives of Berytus. See ANATO- 
“LIUS, Hermippus, LUPERCUS, Taurus. 
BESANTINUS (Bnravrtivos). 
MS. of the Greek Anthology attributes to an author 
of this name two epigrams, of which one is also 
ascribed to Pallas (Anal. ii. p. 435, No. 134; Ja- 
cobs, iil. p. 142), and the other (Jacobs, Paral. ex 
Cod. Vat. 42, xiii. p. 651) is included among the 
epigrams of Theognis. (Vv. 527, 528, Bekk. E This 
latter epigram is quoted by Stobaeus as of “ Theog- 
nis or Besantinus.” oe exvi. 11.) The “ Egg” 
` of Simmias (Anal. i. p. 207, Jacobs, i. p. 140) bears 
the following title in Hie Vatican MS.: Byoavtivov 
‘Pddiov wv À Awoidda Ù Syupilov, aupdrepor yàp 
‘Pédiot, Hence we may ifer that Besantinus was 
a Rhodian, 
An author of this name is repeatedly ed in 


the E tymologicum Magnum (pp. 608, 1. 57, 685, 
TT) 


1. 56, Sylb.), whom Fabricius (Bibl. Graec. x 
rightly identifies with the Helladius Besantinus 
of Photius. [Hetuaprus.] The name is also spelt 
Bisantinus. (Bicavtivos, Etym. Mag. p. 212. 
Fabrice. Bibl. Graec. iv. p. 467.) — LP. S. a 

~ BESSUS (Bhecos), 


lecting forces for the continuance of the war. 


(Curt. iv. 6. § 1.) At the battle of Arbela, B. co. 
| "331,  Bessus commanded the left wing of the Per- 
sian ramy ang was ae directly opposed to Alex f. 


} andar himself, (Curt. iv. 12. 
iii. p. 59, e.) After this battle, w the fortunes 


| treason, B. C. 380. 


“The Vatican 


49; 


was satrap of Bactria in 
-the time of Dareius IIL. (Codemannus), who saw 
reason to suspect him of treachery soon after the 
battle of Issus, and summoned him accordingly 
from his satrapy to Babylon, where he was col- 


into the whole. matter, 
‘the purpose by C 
; commissioners or judges (quaesitores) appointed, one — 


BESTIA. 485 


of Dareius seemed. hopelessly ruined, Bessus 


formed a plot with Nabarzanes and others to seize 


the king, and either to put him to death and make 
themselves masters. of the empire, or to deliver 
him up to Alexander, according to circumstances. 
Soon after the flight of Dareius from Ecbatana 
(where, after the battle of Arbela, he had taken 
refuge), the conspirators, who had the Bactrian 
troops at their command, succeeded in possessing > 
themselves of the king’s person, and placed him in 
chains. But, being closely pressed in pursuit by 
Alexander, and having in vain urged Dareius to 
mount a horse and continue his. flight with them, 


they filed up by his murder the measure of their 
(Curt. y. 9—13; Arr. Anab: 


ii. pp. 68, 69 ; Diod. xvii. 73 ; Plut. Alex. i 
After this deed Bessus fled into Bactria. where he 
collected a considerable force, and assumed the 


name and insignia of royalty, with the title of | 


Artaxerxes. (Curt. vi, 6. § 183 Arr. Azab. iii. 
p. 71, d.) On the approach of Alexander, he fled 
see him beyond the Oxus, but was at length. be- — 

trayed by two of his followers, and fell into the © 
hands of Ptolemy, whom Alexander had sent for 
ward to receive him. (Curt. vii. 5; Arr. Anab.: iii. 
p. 75; comp. Strab. xi. p. 513.) He was brought » 
naked before the conqueror, and, having been 
scourged, was sent to Zariaspa, the capital. of. 
Bactria (Strab. xi. p. 514): 
afterwards held upon him, he was sentenced to- 


suffer mutilation of his nose and ears, and was de- © `> 


livered for execution to Oxathres, the brother of 


Dareius, who put him to a cruel death. Themode 
of it is variously related, and Plutarch even makes | 


Alexander himself the author of the shocking — 
barbarity which he describes. (Curt. vii. 5, 105 3 
Arr, Anab. iv. p. 82, d.; Ptolem. and Aristobul. 
ap. Arr. Anab, iii. ad fin; Diod. xvii. 835 Plut. 
Alex. 43; Just. xii. 5.) [E R]. 

` BESTES (Beorýs), perhaps Vestes, surnamed 


Conostaulus, a Greek interpreter of the Novells, ‘ . | : 
office of judex veli, and probably lived 


filled the 
soon after the age of Justinian. 


He is cited by 


Harmenopulus (Promptuari ium, p. 426, ed. 1587 i a i z : 
and mentioned by Nic. Comnenus ‘Papadopoli. io 


(Praenotat. Mystagog. p. 372.) ILGI 


BE'STIA, the name of a family of the plebeian: D i 


Calpurnia gens. 


le L. CALPURNIUS Bust1a, dani “of “the fot 


plebs, B. c. 121, obtained in his tribuneship the | 
vecall of P. Popillius Laenas, who had ‘been. 
banished hag the efforts of C. arte in 123. 
(Cic. Brut. 834; comp. Vell, Pat. ii. 
Gracch. 4) 
aristocratical party, who then had the chief power 
in the state; and it was through their influence — 
doubtless that he obtained the consulship in 111. 
The war against Jugurtha was assigned to him, 


He. prosecuted it at first with the greatest vigour; = 


but when Jugurtha offered him and his legate, M. 
Scaurus, : Jarge sums of money, he concluded a ` 


„peace with the Numidian without consulting the < 
senate, and returned to Rome to hold the comitia, 

| His conduct excited the greatest indignation at 
Rome, and the aristocracy was obliged to yield to 
the wishes of the people, and allow an investigation 
nA bill was introduced for. 


C. Mamilius Limetanus, and three | 


§ 6; ; Art. Anab. oe 


here, a council being = o 


s Phe Go 0 
* iris made him | hoali ‘with the co 


= a8G oa 
of whom Scaurus contrived to be chosen. Meal. 


os of high | rank were condemned, and Bestia among 
the rest, B. c. 110. 


 BIANOR. 


The nature of Bestia’s punish- 
< ment is not mentioned ; but he was living at Rome 
in B. o 90, in which year he went voluntarily into 
exile, after the passing of the Varia lex, by which 
all were to be brought to trial who had been en- 
gaged in exciting the Italians to revolt. | 
< Bestia possessed many good qualities ; he was 
prudent, active, and capable of enduring fatigue, not 
ignorant of warfare, and undismayed by danger ; 
but his greediness of gain spoilt all. (Cic. Le: 
Sall. Jug 27—29, 40, 65; Appian, B. C. i. 37; 
Val. Max. viii. 6. $ 4, y 
2. L. Ne Besrra, probably a grand- 
son of the preceding, was one of the Catilinarian 
conspirators, and: is mentioned by Sallust as tri- 
bune of the plebs in the year in which the con- 
spiracy was detected, B. c; 63. It appears, how- 
ever, that he was then only tribune designatus ; 
~ and: that he held the office in the following year, 
` B. c 62, though he entered upon it, as usual, on 
the. lOth of December, 6 63. It was agreed among 
the conspirators, that Bestia should make an attack 
upon Cicero in the popular assembly, and that this 
should be the signal for their rising in the follow- 
ing night... The vigilance of Cicero, however, as is 
well known, prevented this. (Sal. Cat. 17, 43; 
Appian, B.C. ii. 3; Plut. Cie. 23; Schol. ’Bob. 


z : pro, Sest. p. 294, pro Sull. p. 866, ed Orelli.) 


o-o Bestia was aedile in B. c. 59, and was an un- 
os successful candidate for the praetorship in 57, not- 
a withstanding his bribery, for which. he was brought 


oe to trial in the following year and condemned. He 


was defended by his former enemy, Cicero, who 


A had. now become reconciled to him, and speaks of 
himas his intimate friend in his oration for Caelius. 


“After. Caesar's death, Bestia attached 


een 


` himself to Antony, whom he accompanied to Mu- | 


tina in Bc. 43, In hopes of obtaining the consulship 
in the place of M. Brutus, although he had not 
been. praetor, (Cic. Phil, xii. 12, ad Qu. Fr. i. 
do xi, 5; xii, 8, xiii. 2.) 
BETILIE/NUS or BETILLI'NUS. [B ASSUS, 
DETILINNUS.] 
= BETU’'CIUS BARRUS. [Banrvs.] 
BIA (Bia), the personification of mighty force, 
is described as the daughter of the Titan Pallas 
and Styx, and asa sister of Zelos, ae: and Nice. 
(Hesiod. Theog. 385 + Aeschyl. Prom. 12.) [L.S.] 
BIA‘DICE (Biadiin), or, as some MSS. call 
her, Demodice, the wife of Creteus, who on account 
of her Jove for Phrixus meeting with no return, 
accused him before Athamas. 
wanted to kill his son, but. he was saved by Ne- 
_ phele, (Hygin. Pott. Astr. ii, 20; Schol. ad Pind. 
Pyth. iv. 288; comp. ArHauas.) TEST 
o BIA‘N OR, an ancient hero of the town of Man- 
tna, was. a son of Tiberis and Manto, and was also 
alled Ocnus or Aucnus.. 
the town of Mantua, and to have called it after 
his mother. According to others, Ocnus was a 


gon or brother of “Auletes, the founder of Perusia, | 
oe where he built Cesena. | 

: ABr, ad Virg, Eel. ix. 60, Aen. x. 198.) [L. 8.] 
-O BIA‘NOR (Budvep), a Bitl hynian, the author of | 
- twenty-one epigrams in the Greek Anthology, | 
_ dived under the emperors Augustus and Tiberias. 
Mis epigrams. were included by Philip of Thessalo- ` 

nica in his collection. (J acobs, xiii. p. 868 ; Fabric. 


and emigrated to Gaul, 


Bibl, Grace, iv. p. 467, ) TP. Bd 


‘the seer Melampus. 
‘of Neleus, whom her father had refused to give 


(Schol, ad Theocrit. Idyll. iti. 43 ; 


‘Pans, iL 6, 18; 


Athamas therefore. 


V ILs; 


He is said to have built. 


: battle of Cannae, B. €. 


BIBACULUS. 


“BI AS ( Blas), son of Amythaon, and brother of | 
He married Pero, daughter 


to any one unless he brought him the oxen of 
Iphiclus. These Melampus obtained by his courage 
and skill, and so won the princess for his brother. 
Schol. ad Apoll. — 
Rhod..i. 118; Paus. iv. 86; comp. Hom. Odyss. 

xi. 286, &e, xv. 231.) Through his brother also 
Bias is ‘said to have gained a third of the kingdom 
of Argos, Melampus having insisted upon it in his 
behalf, as part of the condition on which alone he 
would cure the daughters of Proetus and the other 
Argive women of ‘their madness. According to 
Pausanias, the Biantidae continued to rule in 
Argos. for four generations. Apollonius Rhodius 

mentions three sons of Bias among the. Argonauts, 
—Talaus, Aréius, and Leodocus. (Herod. ix. 34; 

Pind. Nem. i ix. 380; Schol. ad. loe. ; Diod. iv. 68; 

Apoll. Rhod. i 118.) Ac- 
cording to the received reading in Diod. iv. 68, 
“Bias” was also the name of a son of Melam- 
pus by Iphianeira, daughter of Megapenthes ; 


but it has been proposed to read “ Abas,” in ac- 
cordance with Paus, i. 43; Apoll. Rhod. i. 142 ; 
Apollod. i. 9. [E. E] 


BIAS (Blas), of Priene in Ionia, is always 
reckoned among the Seven Sages, and is mention- 
ed by Dicaearchus (ap. Diog. Laërt, i. 41) as one 


| ofthe Four to whom alone that title was universally | 


given—the remaining three being Thales, Pittacus, 
and Solon. We do not know the exact period at 


which Bias lived, but it appears from the reference 


made to him by the poet Hipponax, who flourish- 
ed about the middle of the sixth century B. Cuy 
that he had by that time become distinguished for 
his skill as an advocate, and for his use of it in 
defence of the right. (Diog. Laért. i. 84, 88 ; 
Strab. xiv. p. 6 36.) Diogenes Laërtius informs 
us, that he died at a very advanced age, immedi- 
ately after pleading successfully the cause of a 
friend: by the time the votes of the judges had 
been taken, he was found to have expired, Like. 
the rest of the Seven Sages, with the exception of 
Thales, the fame of Bias was derived, not from 
philosophy, as the word is usually understood, but 
from a certain practical wisdom, moral and politi- 
cal, the fruit of experience. Many of his sayings 
and doings are recorded by Diogenes Laërtius, in 
his rambling uncritical way, and by others. In 
particular, he suffers in character as the reputed 
author of the selfish maxim quiAety ws morhoove ass 
and there is a certain ungallant dilemma on the 
subject of marriage, which we find fathered upon 
him in Aulus ‘Gellius. (Herod. i. 27, 170; 
Aristot. Raet. ii. 13. § 45 Cic: de Amie. 16, 
Parad. i.s Diod. Exe. p. 552, ed. Wess; Gell. 
Diog. Laért. : 82—88 ; comp. Herod. 
i, 20—22; Plut. Sol 3 oo SPB 
BIBA/CULUS, i name of a nny, of the 
Furia gens. > 
1, L. FURIUS BrBacuLus, quaestor, fell in the 
216. (Liv. xxii, 49.) . 
2, L. Furos Bracunus, a pious and religioa 


‘man, who, when he was praetor, carried, at the 
command of his father, the magister of the college 


of the Salii, the ancilia with his six lictors preced- 


ing him, although he was exempted from this duty 


by virtue of his practorship. (Val. Max. i i. 1. § 9; 


Lactant. i. 21.) 


38. M Fortus Busscuncs, See below. 


“ BIBACULUS. 


- BIBA‘CULUS, M. FU/RIUS, ce 5 died 


by Quintilian (x. I. § 96) along with Catullus and 
_ Horace as one of the most distinguished of the 


Roman satiric iambographers, and who is in like 


manner ranked by Diomedes, in his chapter on 


~ iambic verse (p. 482, ed. Putsch.) with Archilochus 
:_ and Hipponax, among the Greeks, and with Luci- 
lius, Catullus, and Horace, among the Latins, 


- was born, according to St. Jerome in the Eusebian 
chronicle, at Cremona in the year B. c. 103. From 
the scanty and unimportant specimens of his works 
transmitted to modern times, we are scarcely in a 

condition to form any estimate of his powers. A 

single senarian is quoted by Suetonius (de Ilustr. 
"Gret 9), containing an allusion to the loss of me- 

mory sustained in old age by the famous Orbilius 


Pupillus; and the same author (c. 11) has pre- 


served two short epigrams in hendecasyllabic mea- 
sure, not remarkable for good taste or good feeling, 

in which Bibaculus sneers at the poverty to which 
his friend, Valerius Cato [Vatzrius Cato], had 
been reduced at the close of life, as contrasted with 
the splendour of the villa which that unfortunate 
poet and grammarian had at one period possessed 
at Tusculum, but which had been seized by his 
importunate creditors. 
ments, a dactylic hexameter is to be found in the 
Scholiast on Juvenal (viii. 16), and a scrap consist- 
ing of three words in Charisius (p. 102, ed. Putsch.). 
We have good reason, however, to believe that 
Bibaculus did not confine his efforts to pieces of a 
light or sarcastic tone, but attempted themes of 
more lofty pretensions. It seems certain that he 


“Sy published a poem on the Gaulish wars, entitled 


 Pragmatia Belli Gallici, and it is probable that he 
was the author of another upon some of the legends 
connected with the Aethiopian allies of king Priam. 
The former is known. to us only from an unlucky 
metaphor cleverly parodied by Horace, who takes 
occasion at the same time to ridicule the obese ro- 
tundity of person which distinguished the com- 
poser. (Hor. Serm. ii. 5. 41, and the notes of the 
Scholiast ; comp. Quintil, viii. 6. § 17.) The ex- 
istence of the latter depends upon our acknowledg- 
ing that the “turgidus Alpinus” represented in the 
epistle to. Julius Florus (1. 103) as “murdering ” 
Memnon, and polluting by his turbid descriptions 
the fair fountains of the Rhine, is no other than 
Bibaculus. The evidence for this rests entirely 
upon an emendation introduced by Bentley into 
‘the text of the old commentators on the above 
passage, but the correction is so simple, and tallies 


‘so well with the rest of the annotation, and with 


_ the circumstances of the case, that it may be pro- 
- nounced almost certain. The whole question is 
fully and_satisfactorily discussed in the disserta- 
ction of Weichert in his Poet. Latin. Reliqu. p. 331, 
-&e.. Should we think it worth our while to 
inquire into the cause of the enmity thus mani- 


fested by Horace towards a brother poet whose 


age might have commanded forbearance if not re- 
spect, it may perhaps be plausibly ascribed to some 


< indisposition which had been testified on the part 
cof the elder bard to recognise the merits of his 
youthful competitor, and possibly to some expres- 
sion of indignation at the presumptuous freedom | 
-with which Lucilius, the idol and model of the old | 
= school, had been censured in the earlier productions 
| An additional motive may be | — 
found in the fact, which we learn from the. well- | 
< known oration of Cremutius Cordus as reported by | 


of the Venusian. 


In addition to these frag- 


Sar. 


BIBUL US. 


lents and taste were as fully and deservedly appre- 


a | : ABT 
Taciti (Ann. iv. 34), that the writings of Biba- 
culus. were stuffed with insults against the first — 
two Caesars—a consideration which will serve to 
explain also the hostility displayed by the favourite 
of the Augustan court towards Catullus, whose ta- 


ciated by his countrymen and contemporaries as 


they have been by modern critics, but whose praises | 


were little likely to sound pleasing in the ears of 
the adopted son and heir of the dictator Julius. 


Lastly, by comparing some. expressions of the 


elder Pliny (Praef. H. N.) with hints dropped by- 


Suetonius (de Illustr. Gr. c. 4) and Macrobius (Sa- 7 
that — 
Bibaculus made a collection of celebrated jests. and 


turn. ii. 1), there is room for a conjecture, 


Witticisms, and gave the compilation to the world 
under the title of Lucubrationes. : 
We must carefully avoid confounding Furius 
Bibaculus with the Furius who ‘was. imitated; in. 
several passages of the Aeneid, and from whose 


Annals, extending to eleven books at least, we 


find some extracts. in the Saturnalia, (Macrob. Sa- i 
turn, vi. 1; Compare Merula, ad Enn. Ann. p. xli.) 
The latter. was named in full Aulus Furius Antias. 


and to him L, Lutatius Catulus, colleague of M. 
Marius in the consulship of B. c. 102, “addressed 


an account of the campaign against the Cimbri. 


(Cic. Brut. c. 85.) To this Furius Antias are at- 


attributed certain lines found in Aulus Gellius- 


(xviii. 11), and brought under review on account 


of the affected neoterisms with which they abound. 


Had-we any fair pretext for calling in question — 


the authority of the summaries prefixed to the | 


chapters of the Noctes Atticae, we should feel — 
strongly disposed to follow G. J. Voss, Lambinus, 


and Heindorf, in assigning these follies to the am- 


bitious Bibdculus rather than to the chaste and 


simple Antias, whom even Virgil did not. disdain 


to copy. (Weichert, Poet. Latin. Religu.) [W.R]. 
BI'BULUS, a cognomen of the plebeian Cal- 


purnia gens. 


q; L CALPURNIUS BIBULUS, obtained each of. 


the public magistracies in the same year as C. 
Julius Caesar, 


praetor in 62, and consul in 59.. 


was able to do but very little for his party. After 


an ineffectual attempt to oppose Caesar’s agrarian > 
law, he withdrew from the popular assemblies al- 
together, and shut himself up in his own house for > 
‘the remainder of the year; whence it was said in. 


joke, that it was the consulship. of Judius and Cac- 
He confined his opposition 
edicts against Cacsar’s measur, 


tolled as pieces of composition. (Suet. Cues: 9.49; 
Cic. ad Att ii 19, 


was not likely to have any effect upon Caesar. 


o publishing 
-these were - 
widely circulated among his party, a greatly (> o 


He was curule aedile in B. œi 65, 
Caesar was. = 
anxious to obtain L. Lucceius for his colleague in... 
the consulship; but as Lucceius was a thorough 
partizan of Caesar’s, while Bibulus was opposed to 
him, the aristocratical party used every effort to. — 
secure the election of the latter, and contributed 
large sums of money for this purpose. (Suet. Caes: 
19. j) Bibulus, accordingly, gained his election, but: 


3% 


20; Plut. Pomp. 483 comp. 
Cic. Brut. 77.) To vitiate Caesar's measures, he 
also pretended, that he was’ observing the skies, — 
while his colleague was engaged in the comitia . 
(Cic. pro Dom, 15); but such kind of opposition 


On the expiration of his consulship, Bibulus: re- ; 


mained. at Rome, as no province had been assigned _ 
| Here he continued to oppose the meee | 


him. 


: 488 a ILUS 


Egypte 
a Caesar and Pompey, Bibulus supported 

the. latter, and it was upon his proposal, that 
-Pompey was elected. sole consul in 52, when the 
republic was almost in a state of anarchy through 


following year, 51, Bibulus obtained a province in 
consequence of a law of Pompey’s, which provided 
that no future consul or praetor should have a pro- 
vince till five years after the expiration of his 
‘magistracy. - As the magistrates for the time being 
were thus excluded, it was provided that all men 
| of consular or praetorian rank who had not held 
igma provinces, should now draw lots for the vacant ones. 

¿o - Jn consequence of this measure Bibulus went to 
Byala as proconsul about the same time as Cicero 
went to Cilicia. The eastern provinces of the Ro- 
man empire were then in the greatest alarm, as the 

. Parthians had crossed the Euphrates, but they 
w driven back shortly before the arrival of 
Bibulus by C. Cassius, the proquaestor. Cicero 
was very Jealous of this victory which had been 
gained in a neighbouring province, and took good 
care to let his friends know that Bibulus had no 
share in it. -When Bibulus obtained a thanks- 
giving of twenty days in consequence of the yic- 


senate. Although great fears were entertained, 
~ that the i invasion would be repeated, the Parthians 
- did not appear for the next year. Bibulus left the 
_ province with the reputation of having administered 
Site internal affairs with integrity and zeal. 


. greed by Pompey commander of his fleet in 
the Ionian sea to prevent. Caesar from crossing 
: over into Greece, Caesar, however, contrived to 
elude his vigilance; and Bibulus fell in with only 
thirty » ships retum% to Italy after landing 
some troops... Enraged at his disappointment, he 
burnt these ships with their crews. This was in 
- the winter; and his own men suffered much from 
eald and want of fuel and water, as Caesar was 
now in possession of the eastern coast and pre- 
vented his erews from landing. Sickness broke 
out among his men; Bibulus himself fell ill, and 
-died in the beginning of the year 48, near Coreyra, 
before the battle of Dyrrhachium. * ( Caes. B. C iii. 
5—18; Dion Cass. xli. 48; Plut. Brut. 13; Oros, 
wie 15; "Cie. Brad. 17.) | 
Bibulus was not a man of much ability, and is 
chiefly indebted for his celebrity to the faet of his 
being one of Caesar’s principal, though not most 
- formidable, opponents, He married Porcia, the 
daughter of M. Porcius Cato Uticensis, by whom 
he had three sons mentioned below. (Orelli, Ono- 


o1, p- 97, &c.) . 


| ‘ceding, whose praenomens are unknown, were 


~ him by Cleopatra, he sent them back, saying that 


Baye to solicit aid against the Parthians; and they 


of Caesar and Pompey, and prevented. the latter 
in 56 from restoring in person Ptolemy Auletes to 
When, however, a coolness began to arise- 


the tumults following the death of Clodius. In the : 


Brsautus Prase. Cras, 


tory, Cicero complained bitterly, to his friends, |- 
_ that Bibulus. had made false representations to the | 


Qn his return to the west in. 49, Bibulus was 


‘which he does not specify 5 
' Clemens of Alexandria (Strom. vi. p. 267), that one 


| mast. Tull. p. 119, &e.; Dromann’s + Gesch. Roms, 
|-p. 676, ed. Dindorf) quotes a statement respecting 
. 8. CALPURNI BIBULI, two sons of the pre- | the history of Assyria, is uncertain. 
3 murdered. in Egypt; B. c. 50, by the soldiers of- 
. Gabinius. Their father bore his loss with fortitude 
a he deeply felt it ; and when the murderers 
of his children were subsequently delivered up to. 


: their punishment was not his duty but that of the 
senate. Bibulus had probably sent his sons into 


may} have been murdered by the soldiers of Gabi l 


l BION. 
pius, ‘because it was known. that their father had 


cheer opposed to the expedition of Gabinius, which” 


had been undertaken at the instigation of Pompey. 
(Caes, B.C. iii. 110; Val. Max.iv. 1.§15 5 comp.. 
Cic. ad Att. vi. 5, ad Fam. ii. 17. ) | 

4. -L. CALPURNIUS BguLUs, the youngest. son 


of No. 1, was quite a youth at his father’s death. 


(Plut. Brut. 13), after which he lived at Rome 
with M. Brutus, who married his mother Porcia. 
He went to Athens in B. c. 45 to prosecute his 
studies (Cic. ad Att. xii. 82), and appears to have 

joined his step-father Brutus after the death of Cae- 
sar in 44, in consequence of which he was proscribed 
by the triumvirs. He was present at the battle of 
Philippi in 42, and shortly after surrendered him- 
self to Antony, who pardoned him and promoted . 
him to the command of his fleet, whence we find on 
some of the coins of Antony the inscription L. 
(Eckhel, vy. p. 161; vi. 
p.57.) He was frequently employed by Antony 

in the negotiations between himself and Augustus, 
and, was finally promoted by the former to the go- 

vernment of Syria, where he died shortly before the 


battle of Actium. (Appian, B.C. iv. 38, 104,136, 


v. 132.) - Bibulus wrote the Memorabilia: of his 
step- father, a small work which Plutarch made use 
of in writing the life of Brutus. (Plut. Brut, 13, 
23, you | 
C. BI’BULUS, an aedile mentioned by T acitus 
(Ann, iii, 52) in the reign of Tiberius, a. D- 


tot bol By” 


appears to be the same as the L, Publicius Bibulus, 


a plebeian aedile, to whom the senate granted a 
burial-place both for himself and his posterity i 
(Orelli, Znser. n. 4698.) 

BILIENIS. [BeiLienus.] 

BION (Blav). 
porary of Pherecydes of Syros, who conscquently 
lived about B. c. 560. He is mentioned by Dio- 
genes Laértius (iv. 58) as the author of two works 
but we must infer from 


of these was an abridgement of the work of the | 
ancient historian, Cadmus of Miletus. a 

2, A mathematician of Abdera, and a pupil of 
Democritus, He wrote both in the Ionic and Attic 
dialects, and was the first who said that there were 
some parts of the earth in which it was night for 
six months, while the remaining six months were 
one uninterrupted day. (Diog. Laért. iv. 58.) He 
is probably the same as the one whom Strabo (i. 
p- 29) calls an astrologer. 

3. Of Soli, is mentioned by Diogenes Laértius 
(iv. 58) as the author of a work on Aethiopia 
(Aiftomuca), of which a few fr agments are preserved 
in Pliny (vi. 35), Athenaeus ( xii. p. 566), and in 
Cramer’s Anecdota (iil. p. 415). Whether he is 
the same as the one from whom Plutarch ( Thes. 
26) quotes a tradition respecting. the Amazons, 
and from whom Agathias (ii. 25; comp. Syncellus, 


Varro (De 
Re Rust. i- 1) mentions Bion of Soli among the 
writers on agriculture ; and. Pliny refers to the. 


same or similar works, in the Elenchi to several 
books. (Lib. 8, 10, 14, 15, 17,18.) . Some think 


that Bion of Soli is. thé same as- Caecilius Bion. ce 
[Bion, Carcinus] 


4. OF Smyrna, or sitar of the small Place of 


Phiossa on the river Meles, near Smyrna. (Suid. 


s. v. Oedxpitos.) All that we know about him is 
the Ee that can be inferred: ‘trom Me third tayi 


nD 


1, Of Proconnesus, a contem Ss 


“BION. 


: of Moschius, who iheni. his aaay, a. The :; 
` time at which he lived can be pretty accurately 
determined by the fact, that he was older than 
- Moschus, who calls himself the pupil of Bion. 


(Mosch. iii. 96, &c.) His flourishing period must 


therefore have very nearly coincided with that of 


- Theocritus, and must be fixed at about B. c. 280. 
„Moschus states, that Bion left his native country 
and spent the last years of his life in Sicily, culti- 

rating bucolic poetry, the natural growth of that 


island. Whether he also visited Macedonia and. 


_ Thrace, as Moschus (iii. 17, &c.) intimates, is un- 
certain, since it may be that Moschus mentions 
those countries only because he calls Bion the Do- 

ric Orpheus. He died of poison, which had been 

_ administered to him by several persons, who after- 

wards received their well-deserved punishment for 

the crime. With respect to the relation of master 
and pupil between Bion and Moschus, we cannot 
say anything with certainty, except that the resem- 
blance between. the productions of the two poets 

obliges us to suppose, at least, that Moschus imi- 
tated Bion; and this may, in fact, be all that is 

meant when Moschus calls himself a disciple of 
the latter. The subjects of Bion’s poetry, viz. 
shepherds’ and ph are beautifully described 
by Moschus (iii. 82, &c.); but we can now form 
only a partial e on the spirit and style of 
his m on account of the fragmentary condition 

in which his works have come down to us. Some 
of his idyls, as his poems are usually called, are 
extant. entire, but of others we have only frag- 
ments. Their style is very refined, the sentiments 
soft and sentimental, and his versification (he uses 
the hexameter exclusively) is very fluent and ele- 
gant.. In the invention and management of his 
subjects he is superior to Moschus, but in strength 
and depth of feeling, and in the truthfulness of ‘his 
sentiments, he is much inferior to Theocritus. This 

is particularly visible in the greatest of his extant 

‘poems, Erirapios "Adwuidos. He is usually reck- 
oned among the bucolic poets; but it must be re- 

„membered: that this name is not confined to the 
subjects it really indicates ; for in the time of Bion 
bucolic poetry also embraced that class of poems 

in which the legends about gods and heroes were 

treated from an erotic point of view. The language 
of such poems is usually the Doric dialect mixed 
with Attic and Ionic forms. Rare Doric forms, 


© however, occur much less frequently in the poems 


of Bion than in those of Theocritus. In the first 
editions of Theocritus the poems of Bion are mixed 


with those of the former; and the first who sepa- 


rated them was Adolphus Mekerch, in his edition 
of Bion and Moschus. (Brug ges, 1565, 4to.) In 
most of the subsequent editions of Theocritus the 
remains of Bion and Moschus are printed at the 
end, as in those of Winterton, Valckenaer, Brunck, 


Gaistord, and Schaefer. The text of the editions 


previous to those of Brunck and Valckenaer is that 


of Henry Stephens, and important corrections were 


- first made by the former two scholars. The best 


among the subsequent editions are those of Fr. 
-Jacobs (Gotha, 1795, 8vo.), Gilb. Wakefield (Lon- |. 
‘don, 1795), and J. F. Manso (Gotha, 1784, second | 
` edition, Leipzig, 1807, 8vo. y, which contains an | 
elaborate dissertation on the life and poetry of 


| Bion, a commentary, and a German translation, 


5, A tragic poet, whom Diogenes Laértius (iv. 
88) describes as ToOnTHS Tpaywdlas røv Tapoineay | 
ais | Casaubon ee Sat. Poes. i. . 5) remarks, P 


| not 


BION. 


Suidas (s.v. AioxvAos) mentions a son of Aeschylus 


of the name of Bion who was likewise a tragic — 


poet; but nothing further is known about him. ~ 
6. A melic poet, abont whom no particulars are 


known. (Diog. Laért. iv. 58; Eudoc. p. 94.) 


7. A Greek sophist, who is said to have censured 


Homer for not giving a true account of the events — 
he describes. (Acron, ad Horat. Bpist: ii, 2.) He 


is perhaps the same as one- of the two thetorieians 


| of this name. =, ae 
8. The name of two Greek etones: “the: one, 


a native of Syracuse, was the author of theoretic: al 
works on rhetoric (rexvas puropucds yeypapes) 5 


the other, whose native country is unknown, was 
said to have written a work in nine books, 


which bore the names of the nine Muses. (Diog. 
Laért. iv. 58.) Vee Toes! 
BION (Biwyv), a Scythian banet surnamed 


Borystuenires, from the town of Oczacovia, Ol- » 


bia, or Borysthenes, near the mouth of the Dnieper, 
lived about B. c. 250, but the exact dates of his 
birth and death are uncertain. Strabo (i. p. 15) 
mentions him as a contemporary of Eratosthenes, 


who was bom 3.c. 275. Laertius (iv. 46, &c.) 
has preserved an account which Bion himself gave — 
of his parentage to Antigonus Gonatas, king of 
Macedonia. His father was a freedman, and his — 
mother, Olympia, a Lacedaemonian harlot, and the — 


whole family were sold as slaves, on account. of 


some offence committed by the father. In conse- _ : 
quence of this, Bion fell into the hands of a rheto- — 


riclan, who made him his heir. Having burnt his 


patron’s library, he went to Athens, and applied 
himself to philosophy, in the course of which study 

he embraced the tenets of almost every sect in _ 
succession. First he was an Academic and a diss >o i 
ciple of Crates, then a Cynic, afterwards attached o = 
to Theodorus [Tuxoporus], the philosopher WHO! oo! 
carried out the Cyrenaic doctrines into the atheistic. >" 
results which were their natural fruitf Aristippus], 00 
and finally he became a pupil of Theophrastus, the 
Peripatetic. He seems to have been aman ofcon- 0S 
siderable intellectual acuteness, but utterly proflie oot 
gate, and a notorious unbeliever i in the existence 
of God. His habits of life were indeed avowedly. < 
‘infamous, so much so, that he spoke with contempt. 
of Socrates for abstaining from crime. Many of 
Bion’s dogmas and sharp sayings are preserved by o. 
Laërtius : they are generally trite pieces of mora- 

lity put in a somewhat pointed shape, though 

| hardly brilliant enough to justify Horace in hold- 

ing him up as the type of keen satire, as he does” 


when he speaks of persons delighting Bioneis ser- 
monibus et sale nigro. (Epist, ii. 2. 60.) Examples 


of this wit are his sayings, that “the miser did not ; . 
possess wealth, but was possessed by it,” that i 
“impiety was the companion of credulity,” “ avarice ie 


the unrtpóroàis of vice,” that “good slaves are 


really free, and bad freemen really. slaves,” with E 
many others of the same kind. One is preserved = 
by Cicero (Tause. i iii, 26), viz. ‘that “it is useless to 

| tear our hair when we are in grief, since sorrow is _ 
eüred: by paldness.” He died at Chalcis in 
Euboea. We learn his mother’s name and country o 00 
from Athenaeus (xiii. p. 591,f. 592,a.) [G.E.L.C.] 

7 BION, CAECILIUS, a writer whose country 


; ABBE 
that Diogenes by these words meant to describe a 
poet whose works bore the character of extempore ` 
poetry, of which the inhabitants of Tarsus were _ 
particularly fond (Strab. xiv. p. 674), and that ` 
Bion lived shortly before or at the time of Strabo. _ 


GO ig 


| : is unknown, but who is mentioned by Pliny (Ind. | 


to Æ. N. xxviii.) among the “ Auctores Externi.” 
"OF his date it can only be said, that he must have 
lived some time in or before the first century after 


-< Christ. He wrote a work Iep Auvauewy, “On 


. the Properties of Plants and other Medicines,” 
-which is not now extant, but which was used by 
Pliny. (H. N. xxviii. 57.) [W. A. G.] 
BIPPUS (Birros), an Argive, who was sent by 
the Achaean league as ambassador to Rome in B. c. 
181. (Polyb. xxv. 2, 3.) 
~ BIRCENNA, the daughter of the Illyrian 
Bardyllis, was one of the wives of Pyrrhus. (Plut. 
Pyrrh. 9.) | 
-  BISANTI'NUS. [Busantinus.] 
` BI'TALE (Birdan), was the daughter of Damo, 
and grand-daughter of Pythagoras. (Iambl. Vii. 
Pyth. €. 28, p. 135.) | [A. GJ] 
BUSTHANES (Bic8dvns), the son of Arta- 
-xerxes Ochus, met Alexander near Ecbatana, in 
B. c. 330, and informed him of the flight of Dareius 
from that city. (Arrian, Anab. iii. 19.) : 
BI'THY AS (Bidvas), the commander of acon- 
siderable body of Numidian cavalry, deserted Gu- 
lussa, the son of Masinissa and the ally of the 
Romans in the third Punic war, B. c. 148, and 
went over to the Carthaginians, to whom he did 
good service in the war. At the capture of Car- 
- thage in 146, Bithyas fell into the hands of Scipio, 
by whom he was taken to Rome. He doubtless 
adorned the triumph of the conqueror, but instead 


` > sof being put to death afterwards, according to the 
“usual custom, he was allowed to reside under guard 


in one of the cities of Italy. (Appian, Pun. 111, 


~ 114, 1203 Zonar. ix. 80; Suidas, s. v. Bibias.) 


Uo BITHY’NICUS, a cognomen of the Pompeii. 
We do not know which of the Pompeii first bore 
this cognomen; but, whatever was its origin, it 
was handed down in the family. oo 
Ie Q. Pompsius Brraynious, the son of Aulus, 


was about two years older than Cicero, with whom 


he was very intimate. He prosecuted his studies 


together with Cicero, who describes him as a man. 


of great learning and industry, and no mean orator, 
but his speeches were not well delivered. (Cie. 
Brut. 68, 90, comp. ad Fam. vi. 17.) On the 
- breaking out of the civil war in 49, Bithynicus 
espoused the party of his great namesake, and, 
after the battle of Pharsalia, accompanied him in 
his flight to Egypt, where he was killed together 
with the other attendants of Pompeius Magnus. 
(Oros. vi. 15.) | 

2. A. Pompzivs Brruynicus, son of the pre- 
ceding, was praetor of Sicily at the time of Caesar’s 
death, B. c. 44, and seems apparently to have been 
in fear of the reigning party at Rome, as he wrote 
< a letter to Cicero soliciting his protection, which 
Cicero promised in his reply. (Cic ad Fam. vi. 
16, 17, comp. xvi. 23.) Bithynicus repulsed Sex. 
Pompeius in his attempt to gain possession of Mes- 
sana, but he afterwards allowed Sextus to obtain 


n “it, on the condition that he and Sextus should | 


have the government of the island between them, 


o Bithynicus, however, was, after a little while, put 


ae to death by Sextus. (Dion Cass. xlviii. 17, 19; 
< Liv. Epit 123; Appian, B. Civ. 84, v.70.) | 


out Bithynicus also occurs as the cognomen of a Clo- 
dius, who was put to death by Octavianus, on the 


“taking of Perusia, B. c. 40. (Appian, B. C. v. 49.) 


coo BITIS or BITHYS (Bééus), the son of Cotys, 
cs king of ‘Thrace, who was sent by his father ag a}. 


© DİTUITUS:. 


“hostage to Perseus, king of Macedonia. On the 


conquest of the latter by Aemilius Paullus in B. c. 


168, Bitis fell into the hands of the Romans, and _ 
was taken to Rome, where he adorned the triumph 
of Paullus in 167. After the triumph, he was _ 
sent to Carseoli, but was shortly afterwards restor-. 
ed to his father, who sent an embassy to Rome to 
| solicit his liberation. (Zonar, ix. 24; Liv, xlv. 42; 


Polyb. xxx. 12.) i 

BITON (Bérwv), the author of a work called 
kaTracKeval ToAguicdy dpyavey KAL KATATEATI- 
Kav. His history and place of birth are unknown. 
He is mentioned by Hesychius (s. v. Sau€ven), by 
Heron Junior (de Mach. Bell. prooem), and per- 
haps by Aelian (Zact. c. 1), under the name of 
Biwv. The treatise consists of descriptions—l. Of 
a meTpdGorov, or machine for throwing stones, 


made at Rhodes by Charon the Magnesian. 2. Of 
another at Thessalonica, by Isidorus the Abidene. 


3. Of a éA€modus (an apparatus used in besieging 


cities, see Vitruv. x, 22, and Diet. of Ant. s: v), 
made by Poseidonius of Macedon for Alexander 


the Great. 4. Of a Sambuca (Dict. of Ant. s. t), 


made by Damins of Colophon. 5. Of a -yaorpa- 


pérs (an engine somewhat resembling a cross- 
bow, and so named from the way in which it was 
held in order to stretch the string, see Hero Alex- 


-andrinus, Belop. ap. Vet. Math. p. 125), made by 
Zopyrus of Tarentum at Miletus, and another by 


the same at Cumae in Italy. Biton addresses this 


work to king Attalus, if at least the reading & 
“Artake is to be adopted instead of & mada: or 


máa (near the beginning), and the emendation 


is said to be supported by a manuscript (Gale, de 
Seript. Mythol. p. 45); but whether Attalus, the- 


ist of Pergamus, who reigned B. c. 241—197, or 
one of the two later kings of the same name he 
meant, is uncertain. | 

The Greek text, with a Latin version, is printed 


in the collection of ancient mathematicians, Vez 


Mathem. Op. Grace. et Latine Paris, 1693, fol, 
p. 105, &c. Biton mentions (p. 109) a work of 
his own on Optics, which is lost. (Fabric. Bibl 
Graec. ii. p. 591.) [W. F. D] 

BITON (Birwv) and CLEOBIS (KaAéoéis) were 
the sons of Cydippe, a priestess of Hera at Argos. 
Herodotus, who has recorded their beautiful story, 
makes Solon relate it to Croesus, as a proof that it 
is better for mortals to die than to live. On one 
occasion, says Herodotus (i. 31), during the festival 
of. Hera, when the priestess had to ride to the 
temple of the goddess in a chariot, and when the 
oxen which were to draw it did not arrive from 
the country in time, Cleobis and Biton dragged the 
chariot with their mother, a distance of 45 stadia, 


to the temple. The priestess, moved by the 


filial love of her sons, prayed to the goddess to 
grant them what was best for mortals. After the 
solemnities of the festival were over, the two 
brothers went to sleep in the temple and never 
rose again. The goddess thus shewed, says Hero- 


| dotus, that she could bestow upon them no greater 
boon than death, The Argives made statues of — 


the two brothers and. sent them to Delphi, Pausa- 


nias (ii. 20. § 2) saw a relief in stone at Argos, 
| representing Cleobis and Biton drawing the chariot 


with their mother. (Comp. Cic. Tuscul. i. 47 ; 


Val. Max. v. 4, extern. 4; Stobaeus, Sermones, = 


169; Servius and Philargyr. ad Virg. Georg. ii. 
582.) ; i } : EL. se] ' 


` BITUITUS, or as the name is found in ine 


“BLAE sus. 


z soriptions, Davina a king of the Avemi 
When. the proconsul Cn. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus undertook the war in B. c. 121 
against the Allobroges, who were joined by the | 
Arverni under Bituitus, these Gallic tribes were 


‘in Gaul. . 


defeated near the town of Vindalium. After this 
first disaster the Allobroges and Arverni made im- 
mense preparations to renew the contest with the 
Romans, and Bituitus again took the field with a 
‘Very numerous army. “At the point where the 
Isara empties itself into the Rhodanus, the consul 
Q. Fabius Maximus, the grandson of Paullus, met 
the Gauls in the autumn of B. c. 121. Although 
_ the Romans were far inferior in numbers, yet they 
gained such a complete victory, that, according to 
the lowest estimate, 120,000 men of the army of 
| Bituitus fell in the battle. - After this irreparable 
_ loss, Bituitus, who had been taken prisoner in an 
Insidious manner by Cn. Domitius, was sent to 
Rome. The senate, though disapproving of the 
conduct of Domitius, exiled Bituitus to Alba. His 
son, Congentiatus, was likewise made prisoner and 
sent to Rome. Florus adds, that the triumph of 
Q. Fabius. was adorned by Bituitus riding in a 
silver war-chariot and with nis magnificent armour, 
just as he had appeared on the field of battle. 
(Liv. Epit 6l; Florus, ii. 2; Vell. Pat. i. 10; 
suet. Nero, 2; ‘Appian, Gallic. 12, where Bituitus 
is erroneously called king of the Allobroges ; Eu- 
trop. iv. 22, where the year and the consuls are 
given incorrectly ; Oros. v. 14; Val. Max. ix. 6. 
$33; comp. Strab. iv. p. 191; Plin. Æ. N. vü. 
SL j [L. 5.] 
= BITYS (Birus), an Eo gyptian seer, who is said 
by Tamblichus (de Myst. viii. 5) to have interpreted 
to Ammon, king of Egypt, the books of Hermes 
written in hieroglyphics. 
. BLAESUS (Bàaîsos), an ancient Italian poet, 
born at Capreae, who wrote serio-comic plays 
Ar alae in Greek. (Steph. Byz. s. v. 
Rapin.) Iwo of these plays, the Mecorpiéas 
and & Sarobpvos, are quoted by Athenaeus (iii. p. 
Wil, c, xi, p. 487, c.), and Hesy chius refers to 
Blaesus (s. vv. Morkwrdors, Moay@, PvAarós), but 
without mentioning the names of his plays. Ca- 
saubon supposed that Blaesus lived under the Ro- 
man empire ; but he must have lived as early as the 
3rd century B. C., as Valckenir (ad Theocr. p. 290, 


a.) has shewn, that Athenaeus took his quotations 


of Blaesus from the TAdooa: of Pamphilus of Alex- 
andria, who was a disciple of Aristarchus; and 
also that: Pamphilus borrowed a. part of his work 
„explaining the words in Blaesus and similar poets 
from the TA@aoat Irasai of Diodorus, who was 
a pupil of Aristophanes of Alexandria. (Comp. 
| Schweigh. ad Athen. iii. p. 111, ¢.) 
“BLAE SUS, “a stammerer,” was the name of 
a plebeian family of the Sempronia gens under 
the republic. It also occurs as a cognomen of the 
Junii and of one Pedius under the empire.: 
1. C. SEMPRONIUS Tu vr, Ti N. BLAESUS, Con- 
sul in B. c. 253 in the first Punie war, sailed with 


his colleague, Cn. Servilius Caepio, with a fleet of 
260 ships to the coast of Africa, which they laid | 
waste in frequent descents, and from which they- 
They did not, however, 
accomplish anything of note; and in the lesser. 
Syrtis, through the ignorance of the pilots, their | 
ships ran aground, and only got off, upon the re- | 
turn’ of the tide, by throwing everything over- | 
< This dis saster induced ‘them ‘to return tt 


obtained great booty. 


board, 


B.C. 187, and praetor in Sicily in 184. P 
he was sent with Sex. Julius Caesar as ambassador 
to Abdera. (Liv. xxxix. 7, 32, 38, xliii. 6.) i 


he gained a victory over Tacfarinas in 22, ae, 
sequence of which Tiberius. granted him the insig- 
nia of a triumph, and allowed him the title of 

Imperator—the last instance of this honour being 

conferred upon a private person. _ 
Velleius Paterenlus, who says that it was dificult a 
to decide whether Blaesus was more useful.in the _ 


. the 


 BLAESUS. at 


Sicily, and in their voyage from thence to Italy 
they were overtaken off cape Palinurus by a tre- > 
mendous storm, in which 150 ships perished. 
Notwithstanding these misfortunes, each of them 
obtained a triumph for their successes in Africa, as ` 
we learn from the Fasti. (Polyb. i. 39; Eutrop. 
ii. 23; Oros. iv. 9; Zonar. viii, 14.) Blaesus was 
consul a second time, in 244 (Fasti Capit.) in 
which year a colony was founded at Brundusium. 
(ve ell. Pat. i. 14.) 


. SEMPRONIUS BLAESUS, quaestor in B. C. 217 


to ae consul Cn. Servilius Geminus, was killed, 
together with a thousand men, in.a descent upon 
the coast of Africa in this year. (Liv. xxi. 8l.) 


3. C. Senpronius Biausus, tribune of the 


plebs in B. c. 211, brought Cn. Fulvius to trial on 
account of his- losing. his army in Apulia.. (Liv. ; 
xxvi. 2; comp. Val. “Max. ii 8. $ 3.) 7 i 


4. CN. SEMPRONIUS BLAESUS, legate in Bc. 


210 to the dictator Q. Fulvius Flaccus, by whom 
he was sent into Etruria to command the army 
which had been under the praetor C. Calpurnius, - 
(Liv. xxvii. 5.) 
Cn. Blaesus may be the same as No. 3, as Cn. is 
very likely a false reading for C1, since we find 
none of the Sempronii at this period with the for- 
mer praenomen, while the latter is the most com- 
mon one. | 


It is not improbable that this. 


5. P. SEMPRONIUS Biausus, tribune of the plebs. 


in B.C. 191, opposed the triumph of P. Cornelius 
Scipio Nasica, but withdrew his opposition through 
the remonstrances of the consul. 
40.) 


(Liv. xxxvi. 59, . 


6. C. SemrRoNIUsS BLAESUS, plebeian aedile in ` 
In 170, 


BLAESUS, a Roman jurist, not earlier than 


Trebatius Testa, the friend of Cicero: tor Blaesus 
is cited by Labeo in the Digest (33. tit. 2. s. 31) 
as reporting the opinion of Trebatins. , 
conjectures have been made without much plausi- ` 
bility for the purpose of identifying the jurist with- 
other persons of the same name. ca 
proconsul of Africa in a. D. 22, was probably some- 
ug later than the jurist. | 


“Junius Blaesus, 


Manne vol. ii. p. 


; G. Grotii, Vita Lctorum, c. 9. $18.) ILG] 


OBLA ESUS, JU'NIUS, 
sus obtained the government of Africa in 21, where 


We learn from . 


camp or distinguished in the forum, that he also’ 


commanded in. Spain. (Dion Cass, lvii. 4; Tac. ae 


Ann. i. 16, &e., iii. 85, 58, 72-74; Vell. Pat. i. 


125.) It appears. from the Fasti, from which we 
learn that his praenomen was Quintus, that Blac -o 


sus was consul suffectus in 285; but he shared in _ 
e fall of Sejanus i in 8l, and was a as or be 


Various — 


J, The governor of = 
Pannonia at the death of Augustus, A.D. 14, when 
the formidable insurrection of the legions broke — 
out in that province, which was- with difficulty 
quelled by Drusus himself ‘The conduct of Blae- 
sus in allowing the soldiers relaxation from their `. 
ordinary duties was the immediate cause of the in- 
surrection, but the real causes lay deeper. Through —. 
the influence of Sejanus, who was his uncle, Blae- _ 


in con i 


= AGB EE -BÉ BLASIO. 
. also his son, ‘of the priestly offices which he hela. 


~ His life, however, was spared for the time; but 
-< when Tiberius, in 36, conferred these offices. upon 


other persons, Blacaus and his son perceived that 


their fate was scaled, and accordingly put an end 


l to their own lives. (Tac. Ann. v. 7, vi. 40.) 
2. The son of the preceding, was with his father 


=M Pannonia when the legions mutinied in A. D. 14, 


and was compelled by the soldiers to go to Tiberius 


with a statement of their grievances. He was sent 


-a second time to Tiberius ‘after the arrival of Dru- 
sus inthe camp. He also served under his father 
in 22 in the war against Tacfarinas in Africa; 
and he put an end to his own life, as mentioned 
above, in 86. (Tac. Ann. i. 19, 29, iii. 74, vi. 40.) 

Be Probably the son of No. 2, was the governor 
of Gallia Lugdunensis in A. D. "0, and espoused 
-.. the party of the emperor Vitellius, whom he sup- 
plied when in Gaul with everything necessary to 
support his rank and state. This liberality on the 
part of Blaesus excited the jealousy cf the emperor, 

who shortly after had him poisoned on the most 
irumpery accusation, brought against him by L. 


= Vitellius. . Blaesus was a man of large property 


and high integrity, and had steadily refused the so- 
~: icitations of Caecina and others to desert the cause 
of Vitellius. (Tac. Aist. i. 59, ii. 59, iii, 38, 39.) 

_BLAESUS, PE’DIUS, was expelled the senate 


in A. D. 60, on the complaint of the Cyrenians, for 


~ robbing the temple of Aesculapius, and for corrup- 


-tion in the military levies; but he was re-admitted 


in 70, (Tac. Ann. xiv. 18, Hist. i. 77.) 
< BLANDUS, a Roman ‘knight, who taught elo- 


- quence at Rome in the time of Augustus, and was 
-o> othe instructor of the philosopher and rhetorician, 
_ Fabianus. (Senec. Controv. iis prooem. p. 136, ed. 
TaS Bip.) He is frequently introduced as a speaker 
~ dn the Suasoriae (2, 5) and Controversiae (i. 1, 2, 
4, &e.) of the elder ‘Seneca. He was probably the 


father or grandfather of the Rubellius Blandus 
‘mentioned below. = 
BLANDUS, RUBE/LLIUS, ne grand- 
father was only a Roman knight of Tibur, married 
in A.D, 383 Julia, the daughter of Drusus, the son 
of the emperor ‘Tiberius, whence Blandus is called 
the progener of Tiberius. (Tac. Ann. vi. 27, 45.) 
Rubellius Plautus, who was put to death by Nero, 
was the offspring of this marriage. [Prautus.] 
There was in the senate in a. D. 21 a Rubellius 
Blandus, a man of consular rank (Tac. Awa. iii. 
23, 51), who is probably the same as the husband 
of J ulia, though Lipsius supposes him to be the 
father of the latter. We do not, however, find in 
the Fasti any consul of this name. 
-There is a coin, struck under Augustus, bearing 
the inscription C. RVBELLIVS BLANDVS ILIVIR 
CA. A, A F, Po that is, Auro Argento Aeri Flando 
Feriundo, which is probably to be referred to the 
een ay ae above-mentioned Blandus. (Eckhel, 
ve p: 295; 
o BLA'SIO, a surname of the Cornelia and Hel- 
= via ee 
I. Cor velit Blasiones. oS 
Er ‘Cr, CORNELIUS L. F. ON. N. BL ASIO, sho is 
mentioned nowhere but in the Fasti, was consul in 


B.C 270, censor in 265, and consul a second time 
“od 287. "He gained a triumph in 270, but. we do. 


os not know over what people. 


2. CN. CORNELIUS Buassio, was praetor i in Sicily 


in Bo. 194. (Liv. xxxiv. 42, 43.) 3 
| P. Conwantus Bu. ASO. was sent as an am- 


 BLASTARES. 


passador with two others to the Carni, Istri, ind 
Iapydes, in B. c. 170. In 168 he was one of the 
-fye commissioners appointed to settle the disputes 


between the Pisani and Lunenses respecting the 
boundaries of their lands. (Liv. xliii. 7, xlv. 13.) 

There are several coins belonging to this family. 
The obverse of the one annexed has the inscription 
Buasto Cn. F. with what appears to be the head 
of Mars: the reverse represents Dionysus, with 
Pallas on his left hand in the act of crowning him 
and another female figure on his right, (Eckhel, 
v. p. 180.) 


II. Helvii Blasiones. 
1, M. Hervivs Basio, plebeian aedile in s, c. 


198 and praetor in 197. He obtained the pro- 
vince of further Spain, which he found in a very 


disturbed state upon his arrival. After handing 
over the province to his successor, he was detained 
in the. country a. year longer by a severe and 


tedious illness. On his er home through. 


nearer Spain with a guard of 6000 soldiers, which 


the praetor Ap. Claudius had given him, he was 
attacked by an army of 20,000 Celtiberi, near ‘the: c 


town of [lliturgi. These he entirely defeated, 


slew 12,000 of the enemy, and took INiturgi, This 
at least was the statement of Valerius Antias. For 
this victory he obtained an ovation (B. c. 195), but. 
not a triumph, because he had fought under the | 


auspices and in the province of another. In the 


following year (194) he was one of the three com- 


missioners for founding a Roman colony at Sipon- 
tum in Apulia, (Liv. xxxii. 27, 28, xxxiii. 21, 
say. 10, 45.) | 

2. Heivius Biasio, put an end to his own life 
to encourage his friend D. Brutus to meet his death 


firmly, when the latter fell into the hands of his 


enemies, in B. c. 43. (Dion Cass. xlvi. 53.) 
BLA’SIUS, BLA’TIUS, or BLA’TTIUS, one 
of the chief men at Salapia in Apulia, betrayed the 
town to the Romans in B. c. 210, together with a 
strong Carthaginian garrison that was stationed 
there. The way in which he outwitted his rival 
Dasius, who supported the Carthaginians, is related 


‘somewhat differently by the ancient writers. (Ap- 


pian, Annib, 45—47 ; Liv. xxvi. 38; Val. Max. 
iu. 8, extern. 1. 

| BLA’ STARES, MATTHAEUS, a etai 
nachus, or monk in holy orders, eminent as a Greek 


canonist, who composed, about the year 1935 (as 


Bishop Beveridge satisfactorily makes out from the 


author’s own enigmatical statement) an alphabetical — 
‘compendium of the contents of the genuine canons, 
It was intended to supply a more convenient 
| repertory for ordinary use than was furnished by 
/ the collections of Photius and his commentators. ` 
The letters refer to the leading word in the rubrics 
of the titles, and under each letter the chapters -` 
begin anew in numerical order. In each chapter | 

there is commonly an abstract, first of the ecclesi- 
astical, then of the secular laws which relate to | 

| the subject; but the sources whence the secular | 
laws are cited are not ordinarily referred to, and Ar 


i |  BLOSIUS. | a nan | BOADICEA. ce 493 5 
| cannot ee be determined. The cudnt “Antipater of Tarsus. (Cie. de Amie, Tl, de Leg. © 
constitutions are derived from the common canoni- | Agr. ti. 84; Val. Max. iv. 7. § 1; Pint, Ti ee 
cal collections. This compilation, as the numerous | Gracch. 8, 17, 20.) ae 
extant manuscripts prove, became very popular “BOADICE'A (some MSS. of Tacitus iee Bou 
among ecclesiastics. The preface to the Syntagma dicea, Boodicia or Voadica, and Dion Cassius calls Le 
- Alphabeticum of Blastares contains some historical | her Bouv8ovixa), was the wife of Prasutagus, kings 0: 
_ particulars, mingled with many errors, concerning | of the Iceni, a tribe inhabiting the eastern coast 
the canon and ‘imperial law. As an example of | of Britain. Her husband, who died about A. D. 
the errors, it may be stated that the formation of | 60 or 6], made his two daughters and the emperor 
Justinian’s Digest and Code is attributed to | Nero the heirs of his private property, hoping 
Hadrian. In most MSS. a small collection of thereby to protect his kingdom and his family 
minor works, probably due to Blastares, is ap- | from the oppression and the rapacity of the Ro- 
pended to the Syntagma. As to unpublished | mans stationed in Britain... But these expectations 
works of Blastares in MS., see Fabric. Bibl. Graec. | were not realized; for Boadicea, who. succeeded © 
xii. p. 205. A> portion of the Syntagma (part of | him, saw her kingdom and her house robbed and) ~ 
Band T), which was probably found copied in a | plundered by the Roman soldiers, as if they had - 
| ed form, i is printed i in Leunclav. Jur. Graeco- | been in a country conquered by force of arms. 
Rom. voli. lib. viii; but the only complete edition | The queen herself was maltreated even with blows, 
of the work is that which is given by Beveridge | and Romans ravished her two daughters. The 
in his Synodicon, vol. ii. part. 2. The “matrimonial | most distinguished among the Iceni were deprived 7 
questions” of Blastares, printed in Leunclay. Jur. | of their property, and the relatives of the late king 
~-Graeco-Rom., are often enumerated as a distinct | treated as slaves. These. outrages were com- 
work from the Syntagma, but in reality they come | mitted by Roman soldiers and veterans under the 
under the head Téuos. At the end of the Père | connivance of their officers, who not only took no 
Goar’s edition of Codinus is a treatise, written in | measures to stop their proceedings, but Catus De- - 
popular verses ( ToArtiucol ortxor), concerning | cianus was the most notorious of all by his extor- _ 
the offices of the Palace of Constantinople, by tion and avarice. At last, in a. p 62, Boadicea, a 
Matthaeus, monk, Sdérns, and physician. The | woman of manly spirit and undaunted courage, 
author may possibly be no other than Blastares. | was roused to revenge. She induced the Iceni to 
(Biener, Gesch. der Novu. pp. 218—222 ; Walter, | take up arms against their oppressors, and also 
Kirchenrecht. $ 79.) [J. T. G.] prevailed upon the Trinobantes and. other neigh- 
BLEMMIDAS. [NrernoRUs DLEMMIDAS.] | bouring tribes to join them. While the legate 
. BLEPAEUS (Baeraios ), a rich banker at | Paulinus Suetonius was absent on an. expedition — J 
“Athens in the time of Demosthenes, who was also | to the island of Mona, Camalodunum, a recently | 
-. mentioned in one of the comedies of Alexis. (Dem. | established colony of veterans, was attacked by 
e. Meid. p. 583. 17, c. Boeot. de Dot. p. 1023. 19; | the Britons. The colony solicited the aid of Catus © 
Athen. vi: p. 241, b.) : Decianus, who however was unable to send them 
|. BLESA’ MIUS, a Galatian, a friend and | more than 200 men, and these had not even regular,  ; 
s minister of Deiotarus, by whom he was sent as | arms. Camalodunum was taken and destroy ed byes 
ambassador to Rome, where he was when Cicero | fire, and the soldiers, who took refuge ina temple. 
defended his master, B.c. 45, (Cie. pro Deiat. 12, which formed the arx of the place, were besieged = 
14,15.) Blesamius was also in Rome in the fol- | for two days, and then made prisoners. Petilius =o- 
lowing year, 44. (Cic. ad Att. xvi. 3.) Cerealis, the legate of the ninth legion, who was = = 
 BLITOR (BAlrwp), satrap of Mesopotamia, was | advancing to relieve Camalodunum, was met by 
deprived of his satrapy by Antigonus in B. c. 316, | the Britons, and, after the loss of his infantry, 
because he had allowed Seleucus to escape from escaped with the cavalry to his fortified- camp. 
» Babylon to Eeypt in that year. (Appian, Syr. | Catus Decianus, who in reality bore all the guilt, = 
58.) cig -| made his escape to Gaul; but Suetonius Paulinus, P a 
BLO'SIUS or BLO'SSIUS, the name of a | who had been informed of what was going on; had, 
noble family in Campania. returned by this time, and forced his way through. ae 
1. F. Marius Brosius, was Campanian praetor | the midst of the enemies.as far as the colony of > 
when Capua rev ey ~ the’ Romans and deed Londinium. As soon as he had left it, it was 
Hanne in B. ¢..2 (Liv. xxiii, 7.) | taken by the Britons, and the municipium of Ve- 
Brosi two- ie in Capua, were the | rulamium soon after experienced the same fates in 
eres in an eta revolt of Capua from | these places nearly 70,000 Romans: and Roman 
the Romans in B. c. 210; but the design was dis- | allies. were slain with ‘cruel tortures. Suetonius 
‘covered, and the Blosii and their associates put to | saw that a battle could no longer be deferred. His 
death. (Liv. xxvii. 3.) forces consisted of only about 10,000 men, while = =) 
8. C. Brosrus, of Cumae, a Lospes of Sadka ‘those of the Britons under Boadicea: are said tò 
family, was an intimate friend of Ti. Gracchus, | have amounted to 230,000. On the day of the o- 
whom he is said to have urged on to bring forward | battle, the queen rode in a chariot with her. twos. 
his agrarian Jaw. After the death of Ti. Gracchus daughters before her, and commanded her anny in, 
he was accused before the consuls in B. c. 182, on person. She harangued her soldiers, reminded 
‘account of his- participation in the schemes of | them of the wrongs inflicted upon Britain by the 
Gracchus, and fearing the issue he fled to Aristo- | Romans, and roused. their courage against the come- = 
nicus, king of Pergamus, who was then at war | mon. enemy. - But the Britons were conquered by 
with the Romans, When. <Aristonicus was con- | the greater ‘military skill and the favourable posi- 
quered shortly afterwards, Blosius put an end to | tion of the Romans. About 80,000 Britons are 
his own life for fear of falling into the hands of the | said to have fallen on that day, ‘and the Romans.» 
‘Romans. Blosius had paid considerable attention | to have lost.no more than 400. Boadicea would i 
to the ey of f philosophy, and was a Tapie of | not survive this irreparable loss, and m an a fon. ae 


her life by poison. Her body was interred with 
great solemnity by the Britons, who then dispersed. 
This victory, which Tacitus declares equal to the 
great victories of ancient times, finally established 


81-37, Agrie. 15,16; Dion Cass. Ixil. 1-12.) [L.8.] 


 BOCCHAR. 1. A king of the Mauri in the 
time of MASINISSA, B. c. 204. (Liv. xxix. 30.) 


i Masinissa, B. 0. 204. (Liv. xxix. 82.) [P.8.] - 


-and legislator, who was distinguished for his wis- 
dom, avarice, and bodily weakness. His laws 


-to pecuniary obligations. (Diod. i. 94.) From his 
“not being mentioned by Herodotus, it has been 


-= twenty-fourth dynasty, calls him a Saïte, and says 


` numents is Pehor, Bakhor, or Amun-se-Pehor. 


ris, in Syncellus Béxyxwpts. (See also Aelian, Hist. 
wa, xii. 3; Tac. Hist. v.3; Athen. x. p. 418, f, 
where his father is called Neochabis.) [P.8.] 


the Romans against Jugurtha. He was a barba- 
< rian without any principles, assuming alternately 
‘the appearance of a friend of Jugurtha and of the 


dictated; but he ended his prevarication by be- 


_ Jugurtha, who was then hard pressed by the pro- 
alliance and friendship to the Romans, which had 


most suspended so long as Q. Metellus had the 


- third part of Numidia, and C. Marius ravaged the 
merly taken from Jugurtha, Bocchus accepted the 


foree, The two kings thus united made.an attack 
upon the Romans, but were defeated in two suc- 
cessive engagements. Hereupon, Bocchus again 
sent an embassy to Marius, requesting him to des- 


<. that he might negotiate with them. Marius ac- 
“cordingly sent his quaestor, Sulla, and A. Manlius, | 
- «>< who -sueceded in effecting a decided change in the 
“ king’s mind. Soon after, Bocchus despatched ambas- 
_.. sadors'to Rome, but they fell into the hands of the 
>on Gaetuli, and having made their escape into the 

camp of Sulla, who received them very hospitably, 


m < BOEDROMIUS. 
‘they proceeded to Rome, where hopes of an: alli- 
ance and the friendship of the Roman people were 
held out to them. When Boechus was informed 
of this, he requested an interview with Sulla. 
This being granted, Sulla tried to persuade Boc- 
chus to deliver up Jugurtha into the hands of 
the Romans. At the same time, however, Ju- 
gurtha also endeavoured to induce him to betray 
Sulla, and these clashing proposals made Bocchus 
hesitate for a while; but he at last determined to 
comply with the wish of Sulla. Jugurtha was ac- 
cordingly invited to negotiate for peace, and when ` 
he arrived, was treacherously taken prisoner, and 
delivered up to Sulla, B. c. 106. According to 
some accounts, Jugurtha had come as a fugitive to 
Bocchus, and was then handed over to the Romans. 
Bocchus was rewarded for his treachery by an alli- 
ance with Rome, and he was even allowed to dedi- 
cate in the Capitol statues of Victory and. golden 
images of Jugurtha representing him in the act of 
being delivered up to Sulla. (Sall Jug. 19, 80- 
120; Appian, Numid. 8,4; Liv. Epit. 66; Dion 
Cass. Fragm. Reimar. n. 168, 1693; Eutrop. iv. 
27; Florus, iii, 1; Oros. v. 15; Vell. Pat, il 12; 
Plut. Afar. 10, 32, Sull. 3.) 

2. Probably a son of the preceding, and a bro- 
ther of Bogud, who is expressly called a son of 
Bocchus I. (Oros. v. 21.) These two brothers for 
a time possessed the kingdom of Mauretania in 
common, and, being hostile to the Pompeian party, 
J. Caesar confirmed. them, in B. c 49, as kings of 
Mauretania, which some writers describe as if 
Caesar had then raised them to this dignity. In 
Caesar’s African war, Bocchus was of great service, 
by taking Cirta, the capital of Juba, king of Nu- 
midia, and thus compelling him to abandon the _ 
cause of Scipio. Caesar rewarded him with a pòr- 
tion of the dominions of Masinissa, the ally of 
Juba, which however was taken from him, after 
the death of Caesar, by Arabion, the son of Masi- 
nissa There is a statement in Dion Cassius (xliji. 
chus, whose daughter was his wife. Bocchus com- | 36), that, in B. c. 45, Bocchus sent his sons to 
plied the more readily with this request, since at | Spain to join Cn. Pompey. If this is true, it can 
the beginning of the war he had made offers of | only be accounted for by the supposition, that 
Bocchus was induced by jealousy of his brother 
Bogud to desert the cause of Caesar and join the 
enemy; for all we know of the two brothers 
shews that the good understanding between them 
chad ceased. During the civil war between Antony 
and Octavianus, Bocchus sided with the latter, 
while Bogud was in alliance with Antony. When 
Bogud was in Spain, B. c. 38, Boechus usurped the 
sole government of Mauretania, in which he was 
afterwards confirmed by Octavianus. He died 
about B.c. 33, whereupon his kingdom became a 
Roman province. (Dion Cass. xli. 42, xliii 3, 86, 
xlviii 45, xlix. 43; Appian, B: c. ii 96, iv. t, 
v. 26; Hirt. B. Afr.25; Strab. xvii. p. 828.) [L:$.] 

~- BODON (Bedwv), an ancient hero, from whom | 
the Thessalian town of Bodone derived its name.. 
(Steph. Byz. s. v. BoSdvn.) T [Li S.T 
< BODUOGNA'TUS, a leader of the Nervii 
| in their war against Caesar, B. c 57. (Caes. B, G. 
-= BOEBUS (Bof6os), a son of Glaphyrus, from ` 
whom the Thessalian town of Boebe derived its 
name. (Steph. Byz. s: v. Bolen} [LS] 
~ BOEDRO'MIUS (Boyôpduios), the helper in 
distress, a surname of Apollo at Athens, the origin 
of which is explained in different ways. Accord- 
ing to some, the god was thus called because he 


the Roman dominion in Britain. (Tac. Ann. xiv. 


2, A general of Syphax, who sent him against 


BO/CCHORIS (Bérxopis), an Egyptian king 
related chiefly to the prerogatives of the king and 


conjectured that he was identical with Asychis. 
(Herod. ii. 136.) Eusebius places him alone in the 


that, after reigning forty-four years, he was taken 
prisoner and burnt by Sabacon. (Chron. Arm. pp. 
104, 318, Mai and Zohrab; compare Syncellus, 
pp. 74, b., 184, c.) According to Wilkinson, he 
began to reign B. C. 812; he was the son and suc- 
cessor of Turphachthus; and his name on the mo- 


(Ancient Egyptians, i. pp. 130, 138.) In the Ar- 
menian copy of Eusebius his name is spelt Boecha- 


“BOCCHUS (Béxxos). 1. A king of Maure- 


tania, who acted a prominent part in the war of 


Romans, as his momentary inclination or avarice 
traying Jugurtha to the Romans. In B. c. 108, 


consul Q. Metellus, applied for assistance to Boc- 


been rejected. But when Q. Metellus also sent an 
embassy to him at the same time, Bocchus entered 
into negotiations with him likewise, and in conse- 
quence of this the war against Jugurtha was al- 


command. When in B. c. 107, C. Marius came to 
Africa as the successor of Metellus, Bocchus sent 
several embassies to him, expressing his desire to 
enter into friendly relations with Rome ; but when 
at the same time Jugurtha promised Bocchus the 


portion of Boechus’s dominion which he had for- 


proposal of Jugurtha, and joined him with a large 


patch two of his most trustworthy officers to him, 


Boédromion, the day on which the Boédromia were 


afterwards celebrated. (Plut. Thes. 27.) According i 
` to others, the name arose from the circumstance, 
that in the war of Erechtheus and Jon against: 


Eumolpus, Apollo had advised the Athenians. to 
rush upon the enemy with a war-shout (807), if 


they would conquer. (Harpocrat., Suid, Etym. M. 


s.v: Bondpdutos; Callim. Hymn.in Apoll. 69.) [L.S.] 

BOEO (Bois), an ancient poetess of Delphi, 
composed a hymn of which Pausanias (x. 5. § 4) 
has preserved four lines. Athenaeus (ix. p. 393, 
e.) cites a work, apparently a poem, entitled 
"Opriboyovia, which seems to have contained an 
account, of the myths of men who had been turned 
into birds, but he was doubtful whether it was 
written by a poetess Boeo or a poet Boeus (Botos): 
Antoninus Liberalis, however, quotes it (ec. 3, 


7, and J1, &e.) as the work of Boeus. The 


name of Boeo occurs in a list of seers given by 
Clemens Alexandrinus. (Strom. i. p. 333, d., ed. 


Paris, 1629. 


BOEO/TUS (Bowrds), a son of Poseidon or 
Ttonus and Arne (Antiope or Melanippe), and 
brother of Acolus.. [Azonus, No. 3.] He was 


' the ancestral hero of the Boeotians, who derived 


their name from him. (Paus. ix. 1. § 1.) [L. 8.] 
BOETHIUS, whose full name was Anicivus 


MANLIUS SEVERINUS Borrnivs (to which a few 


MSS. of his works add the name of Torquatus, and 
commentators prefix by conjecture the praenomen 


Flavius from his father’s consulship in a. D. 487), 


a Roman statesman and author, and remarkable as 


- standing at the close of the classical and the com- 
mencement of scholastic philosophy. 


born between a. D. 470 and 475 (as is inferred 


from Consol. Phil i. 1). The Anician family had 


for the two preceding centuries been the most il- 
lustrious in Rome (see Gibbon, c. 31), and several 
of its members haye been reckoned amongst the 
direct ancestors of Boéthius. But the only con- 
jecture worth notice is that which makes his grand- 
father to have been the Flavius Boéthius murdered 
by Valentinian III. a. D. 455. His father was 
probably the consul of A. D. 487, and died in the 
childhood of his son, who was then brought up by 


some of the chief men at Rome, amongst whom 


were probably Festus and Symmachus. (Consol. 


Phil. Ü. 3.) 


He was famous for his general learning (Enno- 


dius, Æp. viii. 1) and his laborious translations of 


Greek philosophy (Cassiodor. Zp. i. 45) as well as 
for his extensive charities to the poor at Rome, 
both natives and strangers. (Procop. Goth. i. 1.) 
In his domestic life, he was singularly happy, as 


the husband of Rusticiana, daughter of Symmachus 


(Consol. Phil. ii; 8, 4; Procop. Goth. iii. 20), and 
the father of two sons, Aurelius Anicius Symma- 
chus, and Anicius Manlius Severinus Boéthius, 


who were consuls, A. D. 522. (Consol. Phil. ii. 3, 4.) 
‘He naturally rose into: public notice, became patri- . 
cian before the usual age (Consol. Phil. ii. 3), consul | 
in 4. D. 510, as appears from the diptychon of his- 
consulship still preserved in Brescia (See Fabric. | 
Bibl. Lat. iii. 15), and princeps senatus.: (Procop. | 
Goth. 1.1.) He also attracted the attention of | 4 
rests only on the authority of the spurious treatise 
De Disciplina Scholarium,” proved by Thomasius 
to have been written by Thomas Brabantinus, or ` 
Cantipratinus. The sentence of Cassiodorus(i.45) 


Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, was appointed 


(Anonym. Vales. p. 36) magister officiorum in his. 
court, and was applied to by him for a mathemati- 
cal. regulation of the coinage to prevent forgery | 


He was. 


(Cassiod. Ep. i. 10), for a sun-dial and water- 
| clock for Gundebald, king of the Burgundians (i. 
4.45), and for the recommendation of a good mu- 


sician to Clovis, king of the Franks, (0. ii. 40.) 


| And he reached the height of his prosperity when, 
on the inauguration of his two- sons in the consu- 


late, A. D. 522, after pronouncing a panegyric on 


Theodoric, he distributed a largess to the Roman 


aa in the games of the circus. (Consol. Phil. 

This happiness was suddenly overcast. He had 
resolved, on his entrance into public life, to carry 
out the saying of Plato, “that the world would: 
only be happy when kings became philosophers, or _ 
philosophers became kings.” He protected and. 


relieved the provincials from the public and private 


rapine to which they were exposed, defended the 
Campanians against the praefect of the praetorium, 


saved Paulinus from “the dogs of the palace,” and 


restrained the oppressions of the barbarian officers, . 
Triguilla and Conigastus. (Consol. Phil.i. 4.) This 


unflinching integrity naturally provoked enmity ino i 
the court of Theodoric; and the boldness with — 


which he pleaded the cause of Albinus, when ac- 
cused of treason by the informer Cyprianus, seems. _ 
to have been the plea on which Gaudentius, Opilio, . 
and Basilius charged him and Symmachus with 
the intention of delivering Rome from the barba- _ 
rian yoke,—to which was added. the charge of . 


sacrilege or magic. A sentence of confiscation and 


death was passed against him unheard (Consol. 


Phil, i. 4), and he was imprisoned at Ticinum in — $ 
the baptistry of the church, which was to bè seenat = 
Pavia till 1584 (Tiraboschi, vol. iii. lib. i. e. 4), dur- 0 


ing which time he wrote his book “De Consolatione 
Philosophiae.” He was executed at Calvenzano (in. 
agro Calyentiano) (Anonym. Vales. p. 86), or ac- 


cording to the general belief, at Ticinum, by behead- ~ A 


ing (Anast. Vit. Pontif. in Joanne T., Aimoin. Hist, 

Frane.ii. 1), or (according to Anonym. Vales. p.36) 
by the torture of a cord drawn round his head till 
the eyes were forced from their sockets, and then by 
beating with clubs till he expired. Symmachus - 


was also beheaded, and Rusticiana reduced to po- > 


verty, till Amalasontha, widow of Theodoric and. 


regent during her son’s minority, replaced his sta- 0000. 
tues and restored to her his confiscated property. |. 
(Procop. Goth. i. 2, Anec.10; Jornand. Reb. Get. 89.) = 


Rusticiana was, however, on the sack of Rome, in 


A. D. 541, chiefly by her liberality to the besieged, _ ns i 
again reduced to beggary, and was only saved byo 0t 


the kindness of Totila from the fury which this — 


Tiberality, as well as her destruction of Theodoric’s. 4 


statues in revenge for her husband and father, had 


excited in the Gothic army. (Procop, Goth. ili. 20.) 


In 4. D. 722, a tomb was erected to Boéthius’s 
memory by Luitprand, king of the Lombards, in. 


the church of S. Pietro Cielo d'Oro, and inasp. 0o00 
990, a more magnificent one by Otho IIL, with an 
epitaph 


aph by pope Sylvester II. (Tiraboschi, vol, iii. 
ibe ey a 
With the facts stated above have been mixed 


up various stories, more or less disputed, which ` 
seem to have grown with the growth of his post- 


humous reputation. 


TY -The -story:.of his eighteen. years” 3 stay at | 


Athens, and attendance on the lectures of Proclus, 


HOS pomp: eS power oe ggg 
had assisted the Athenians in the war with the 
Amazons, who were defeated on the seventh of 


n a by Gibbon (+ Atlieniensfom 
| sch las [not Athenas] longé positus [not positas] 
Antroisti’ 
‘really ya statement of the reverse, being a rhetorical 
assertion of the fact, that though living at Rome, 
he. was. well acquainted with “the philosophy of 
Greece. Compare. the similar expressions in the 


same letter: “Pluto... Aristoteles . .. © Quirinali | 


‘ disceptant. » 

2. The three consulships sometimes ‘ascribed to 
him are made up from that of his father in 487, 

and that of his sons in 522, 
3. Besides his wife, Rusticiana, later and espe- 
cially Sicilian writers have supposed, that he was 
“previously the husband of a Sicilian lady, Elpis, 
authoress of two hymns used in the Breviary 


( Decora lux,” and “ Beate Pastor,” or according 
to others, “ Aurea luce,” and “ Felix per omnes”), 
and. by her to have had two sons, Patricius and- 


Hypatius, Greek consuls in a. D. 500. But this 
has no ground in history : the expression “ socer- 
orum,” in Consol. Phil. ii. 3, refers not to two 
fathers-in-law, but to the parents of Rusticiana ; 
and. the epitaph of Elpis, which is the only authen- 
tic record of her life, contradicts the story altoge- 
ther, by implying that she followed her husband 
(who i is not named) into exile, which would of 
_. course leave no time for his second marriage and 
children. (See Tiraboschi, vol. iii. lib. i. e. 4.) 
4, Paulus Diaconus (book vii.), Anastasius ( Vid. 
Pontif. in Joanne I), and later writers, have 


$ -connected his death with the embassy” of pope 


John I. to Constantinople for the protection of the 
~ Catholics, in which he is alleged to have been im- 
. plicated. But this story, not being alluded to in 
the earlier accounts, appears to have arisen, like 
. the last-mentioned one, from the desire to connect 


his name more distinctly with Christianity, which 
leads to the last and most signal variation in his 


history. - 

5. He was long considered as a Catholic saint 
` and martyr, and in later times stories were current 
of his having been a friend of St. Benedict, and 

having supped at Monte Cassino (Trithemius, ap. 
| Fabric. Bibl. Lat. iii. 15), and again of miracles at 
his death, as carrying his head in his hand (Life 
of him by Martianus, ap. Baron. Annal: a. D. 526, 
No. 17, 18), which last indeed probably arose 
from the fact of this being the symbolical represen- 
tation of martyrdom by dec capitation ; as the parti- 
cular day of his death (Oct. 23) was probably 
fixed by its being the day of two other saints of 
the same name of Severinus. 

Whatever may be thought of these details, the 
question of his Christianity itself is beset with 
difficulties in whichever way it may be determined. 
On the one hand, if the works on dogmatical theo- 
logy ascribed to him be really his, the question is 
settled in the affirmative. But, in that case, the 
total omission of all mention of Cl hristianity in the 


“ Consolatio Philosophiae,” in passages and under 
< ¢ircumstances where its mention seemed to be im- | 
- peratively demanded, becomes so great a perplexity 
that various expedienis have been adopted to solve it. . 
<: Bertius. conjectured, that there was to have been 
ovo. a sixth book, which was interrupted by his death. 
o Glareanns, though partly on. other grounds, with the 
independent judgment for which he is commended 
_ by Niebuhr, rejected the work itself as spurious. |- 
Finally, Professor Hand, in Ersch and Gruber’s. 
A the gaan Toy snd litorature of the world. 


x 


aor negoloplidie, has with much ingenuity maintained 


”) as a proof of his visit to Athens, is 


this hypothesis. 


: BOETHIUS. 
the opposite hy pothesis, viz, that Bosthius was not 


a Christian at all, and that the theological works. 
ascribed to him were written by another Boéthius, 


who was afterwards confounded with him; and 
hence the origin or confirmation of the mistake. 
In favour of this theory may be mentioned, over 


and above the general argument arising from the 


Consolatio Philosophiae, (1.) The number of per- 

sons of the name of Boéthius in or about that 

time. See Fabric. Bibl. Lat. Ui. 15. (2.) The | 
tendency of that age to confound persons of in- 
ferior note with their more famous namesakes, as 
well as to publish anonymous works under cele- 
brated names; as, for example, the ascription 
to St. Athanasius of the hymn “ Quicunqne vult,” 
or to St. Dionysius the Areopagite, of the works 
which go under his name. (3.) The evidently 
fabulous character of all the events in his life 
alleged to prove his Christianity. (4.) The ten- 
dency which appears increasingly onwards through 
the middle ages to Christianize eminent heathens ; ae 
as, for example, the embodiment of such traditions - 

with regard to Trajan, Virgil, and Statius, in the 
Divina Comedia of Dante. Still sufficient difficul- 
ties remain to prevent an implicit acquiescence in 
Though no author quotes the 
theological works of Boéthius before Hinemar (a.D. 
850), yet there is no trace of any doubt as to their 
genuineness ; and also, though the general tone of 
the Consolatio is heathen, a few phrases seem to 
savour of a belief in Christianity, e. g. angelic 


virtute (iv. 5), patriam for “heaven” (v. 1, iv. l ae 


vert praevia luminis (iv. 1). 
After all, 


affected by it. For as it must be determined al — 
most entirely from the “ Consolatio,” in which he- 
speaks with his whole heart, and not from the 


abstract statements of doctrine in the theological 


treatises, which, even if genuine, are chiefly com- 
piled with hardly an expression of personal feel- 
ing, from the works of St. Augustin, on the one 
hand the general silence on the subject of Chris- 
tianity in such a book at such a period of his life, 
proves that, if he was a Christian, its doctrines 
could hardly have been a part of his living belief ; 
on the other hand, the incidental phrases s above 
quoted, the strong religious theism which pervades 
the whole work, the real belief which it indicates 
in prayer and Providence, and the unusually high 
tone of his public life, prove that, if a heathen, his 
general character must have been deeply tinged 
by the contemporaneous influence of Christianity. 
He would thus seem to have been one of a pro- 


-bably large class of men, such as will always be 


found in epochs between the fall of one system of 
belief and the rise of another, and who by hovering 
on the confines of each can hardly be assigned ex- 


clusively to either,—one who, like Epictetus and 


the Antonines, and, nearer his own time, the poet 


Claudian and the historian Zosimus, was by his 


deep attachment to the institutions and literature 


of Greece and Rome led to look for practical. sup- 
‘port to a heathen or half-heathen philosophy ; 
whilst like them, but in a greater degree, his a 

religious and moral views received an elevation ce 
from their contact with the now established faith . 
of Christianity. | 


The middle position which he thus occupied by 
his personal character and belief, he also occupies < 


however the critical question be. 5 7 
“settled, the character of Bo&thius is not much 


BOETHIUS. 


Being the last. Roman of any note Wie nntderstood 
the language and studied the literature of Greece, 
and living on the boundary of the ancient and 
modern world, he is one of the most important links 
between them. As it had been the great object of 
cae his: public life to protect the declining fortunes of 
Rome against the oppression of the barbarian in- 


vaders, so it was the great object of his literary 


life. to keep alive the expiring light of Greek. 


literature amidst the growing ignorance of the age. 
The complete ruin of “the ancient world, which fol- 
lowed almost immediately on his death, imparted | ii 
to this object an importance and to himself a 
celebrity far beyond what he could ever have 
anticipated. In the total ignorance of Greek 
writers which prevailed from the Gth to the 14th 
century, he was looked upon as the head and type 
of all philosophers, as Augustin was of all theology 
and Virgil of all literature, and hence the tendency 


throughout the middle ages to invest him with a 


distinctly Christian and almost miraculous charac- 


ter. In Dante,e. g. he is thus described (Parad. x. 


Heras — 
Per veder ogni ben dentro vi gode 
L’ anima santa, che l mondo fallace 
Fa manifesto a chi di lei ben ode ; 
Lo corpo, ond ’ella fu cacciata, giace 
Giuso in Cieldauro, ed essa da martiro 
E da esiglio venne a questa pace. 


After the introduction of the works of Aristotle into 


Europe in the 13th century, Boéthius’s fame gradu- 


ally died away, and he affords a remarkable instance 
of an author, who having served a great purpose for 


nearly 1000 years, now that that purpose has been 


ecane, will sink into obscurity as general as 
was once his celebrity. 
quotes his works is Hincmar (i. 211, 460, 474, 
521), a. D. 850, and in the subsequent literature 
of the middle ages the Consolatio gave birth to 


The first author who 


imitations, translations, and commentaries, in- 


~numerable. (Warton’s Zing. Poet. ii. 342, 343.) 
= Of four classics in the Paris library in a. D. 1300 
this was one. (Ib. i. p. exii.) Of translations the 


most famous were one into Greek, of the poetical 


portions of the work, by Maximus Planudes (first 


published by Weber, Darmstadt, 1833), into 
Hebrew by Ben Banschet (Wolf. Bibl. Heb, i. 
229, 1092, 243, 354, 369 ; Fabric. Bibl. Lat. Hi. 
15), into old High German at the beginning of the 
llth century, by St. Gallen; into French by J. 
Meun, in 1300, at the order of Philip the Fair ; 


but above all, that into Anglo-Saxon by Alfred 


the Great, which is doubly interesting, (1.) as one 
of the earliest specimens of Anglo-Saxon literature ; 


(2.) as the chief literary relic of Alfred himself, 


whose own mind appears not only in the freedom 


-of the translation, but also in large original inser- | 
tions relative to the kingly office, or to Christian | 


history, which last. fact ‘strikingly illustrates the 
total absence of any such in Boéthius’s own work. 


(Of this the best edition is by J. B. Cardale, with 
_. notes and translation, 1828.) — . 
< Of imitations may be mentioned (1), Chaucer's 
< Testament of Love. (Warton’s Hng. Poet. ii, oie 
2. Consolatio Monachorum, by Echard, 1130. 

4. The King’s s 


6. An Imitation, by | 
‘against whom Porphyrius wrote his work rept 


| yoxs. (E useb. Praep. Erang. xiv. 10, xv. 11,103; 


Consolatio Theologiae, by Gerson. 
Complaint, by James I. 


Charles, Duke of Orleans, in the 15th century. | 


Boéthius’s own works are as follow: —l. De 


Consolatione Philosophiae. Of its: moral and | 
jo a Tee p- ae te E S 


religious character no more need be said. - Ina 


BOETHUS. Soa 


T point of view, it is a dialogue between 


himself.and Philosophy, much in the style of the 


‘Pastor of Hermas,—a work which it resembles in 
the liveliness of personification, though inferior to 
It in variety and superior in diction. The alter- 
| nation of prose and verse is thought to have been _ 
suggested by the nearly contemporary work of 
Marcianus Capella on the nuptials of Mercury and 


Philology. > The verses are almost entirely bor- 
rowed from Seneca. . 

a De Unitate et Uno, aa De Arithmetica libri 

; 8. De Musica libri v.5 4. De Geometria libri 


i: ; 5. In Porphyrii Phoenicis Isagogen de Praedi- 


cabilibus a Victorino translatam Diologi ii. ; 6. Ln 


eandem a se Latine versam Eaxpositio secunda libris. 
totidem; 7. In Categorias Aristotelis libri ii; 8. 
In librum Aristotelis de Interpretatione Minorum © 


Commentariorum libri i ii., and a second ed, called 
Comment. Majora, in 6 books; 9. Analyticorum 
Aristotelis priorum et posteriorum libri i iva I0. In 
troductio ad Categoricos Syllogismos ; 11. De Sylla- 
geny Categorieo libri ii, and De Hypothelico libri 

; 12, De Divisione, and De Definitione ; 13. To- 


an um Aristotelis libri viii; 14. Elenchorum So- 


plasticorum libri ii. 3 15. In Topica Ciceronis libri 


vi.; 16. De Differentiis Topicis libri iv. The first 


collected edition of his works was published at 
Venet., fol., 1491 (or 1492); the best and most 
complete at "Basel, 1570, fol. 

The chief ancient authorities for his life are the 
Epistles of Ennodius and Cassiodorus, and the — 


‘History of Procopius. The chief modern autho- 


rities are Fabric. Bibl. Lat. iii. 15; Tiraboschi, 


vol. iii, lib. 1. cap. 4 ; Hand, in Ersch ‘and Gruber’s 


Eneyclopidie ; Barberini, Ch ‘it, storica Hixposizione — 
della Vita di Sev. Boezio, Pavia, 1783 ; Heyne, 
Censura ingenti, &e. Boethii, Gottin.1806. [A.P.8.]- 

BOE'THUS (Bonées). 1. A Stoic philosopher 
who perhapslived even before the time of Chrysippus, 
and was the author of several works. One of them 


was entitled mept púsews, from which De oe 


Laértius (vii. 148) quotes his opinion about the | 


essence of God ; another was called repi eluappevns, ita 
of which the same writer (vii. 149) mentions the >- 
This latter work is, in all proba- 

bility the one to which Cicero refers in his treatise 


eleventh book. 


on Divination (i. 8, ii, 21). Philo (de Mund. 
incorrupe. i 
together with Posidonius, and it is not improbable =- 
that this Boéthus is the one mentioned by Plu- i 

tarch. (De Placit. Philos, iii. ee ni 
2. An Epicurean philosopher and. geometrician, 
who i is mentioned by Plutarch (de Pyth: Orac: p. 
396, d.), and is introduced by the same writer in 


the Symposiaca (v. 1, p. 678, e)s but nothing far- : E 


ther is known about hit.. 
3. A Platonic philosopher and grammarian, vo os 
wrote a Lexicon to Plato’s works (curaywy) 


Agkewy TlAarwvixev), dedicated to Melanthus, — 
which Photius (Cod. 154) preferred to the similar — 
work of Timaeus still extant. Another work on 
| the ambiguous words of Plato (wept TOv mapa TIAd- 
TWV dmopoumevev Aétewr) was dedicated to Athe- 
nagoras. (Phot. Cod. 155.) Whether he is the. 
same as the Boéthus who wrote an exegesis tothe ` 
‘Phaenomena of Aratus (Geminus, Intr od. ad Phuen. 


14) is uncertain, and also whether he is the one 


comp. Hesych.: s, v. Sid mavroy KPTÁS 5 “Aeneas, oe 


2K 


p. 497, ed. Mangey) mentions him — A 


ETA SESER 


awo oD 


- ::BOE'THUS (Bónbos), surnamed Srpontus, was 
- born at Sidon in Phoenicia. As he is called a dis- 
` ciple of the Peripatetic Andronicus- of Rhodes 
< (Ammon. Herm. Comment. in Aristot. Categ. p. 8, 
„ed. Ald, 1546), he must have travelled at an early 
-age to Rome and Athens, in which cities Andro- 
< nicus is known to have taught. Strabo (xvi. p. 
757), who mentions him and his brother Diodotus 


among the celebrated persons of Sidon, speaks of 
him at the same time as his own teacher in the 
Peripatetic philosophy. Among his works, all of 
which are now lost, there was one on the nature 
of the soul, and also a commentary on Aristotle’s 
Categories, which is mentioned by Ammonius in 


“his commentary on the same work of Aristotle. 
` Ammonius quotes also an opinion of Boéthus con- 


cerning the study of the works of Aristotle, viz. 
that the student should begin with the Physics 
(ax6 Tis puoujs), whereas Andronicus had main- 
tained, that the beginning should be made amd 
THs Aoyuchs, ris mepl Thy arddekw yiverat 
(Fabric. Bibl. Grace iii. p. 480; Schneider, Epi- 


metrum IIT. ad Aristote Hist. Anim. p. xev.; 


Buhle, Aristot. Opera, i. p. 2973 Stahr, Aristotelia, 


di, ps 129, &e:) - fA. 8.] 
. BOE/THUS (Bonés), the author of an epigram 


in the Greek Anthology in praise of Pylades, a 
pantomime in the time of Augustus, was a native 


-of Tarsus. Strabo (xiv. p. 674) describes him as 
a bad citizen and a bad poet, who gained the 


favour of Antony by some verses on the battle of 


A Philippi, and was set by him over the gymnasium 


and public games in Tarsus, In this office he was 


guilty of peculation, but escaped punishment by 
flattering Antony. He was afterwards expelled 
from Tarsus by Athenodorus, with the approbation 
~ of Augustus. 2 [P. S.] 


- BOE/THUS (Bonéés), a sculptor and embosser 
or chaser of Carthage (Paus. v. 17. § 1) of uncer- 
tain age. Pliny (AN. xxxiii. 12. s. 55) praises 


‘his excellence in embossing and (xxxiv. 8. s. 19) 


in sculpture. Müller (Handb. d. Arch. § 159. 1) 
suspects, and not without good reason, that the read- 
ing Kaepxnõdvıos is corrupted out of KaAxýõorvios, 
The artist would then not be an inhabitant or even 
a native of the barbarian Carthage, but of the 
Greek town of Chalcedon in Asia Minor. [Acka- 
GAS. | | | [W. I] 
BOEUS (Bords), a son of Heracles, and founder 
of the Laconian town of Boeae, to which he led 
colonists from Etis, Aphrodisias, and Side. (Paus. 
ii, 22. § 9.) [L.S] 
BOEUS. [Bozo.] | 
BOGES (Béyns), the Persian governor of Eion 
in Thrace, when Xerxes invaded Greece in B. c. 
480. Boges continued to hold the place till B. c. 
476, when it was besieged by the Athenians under 


: Cimon. Boges, finding that he was. unable to de- 
fend the town, and refusing to surrender it, killed 
his wife, children, and family, and set fire to the. 
_. place, in which he himself perished. (Herod. vii. 113, 


107; Plut. Cim. 7, who calls him Bovrns ; Pans. 


vill, 8. § 5, who calls him Bors; Polyaen. vii. 24,. 
who calls him Bépyys ; comp. Diod, xi. 60.) 
<o BOGUD (Boyovas) was king of Mauretania: 
--Tingitana, in which title he was confirmed by 
< Julius: Caesar, B. c. 49, as a reward for his ad- 
erence to him in opposition to the party of Pom- 
pey. (Dion Cass. xli. 42; comp. Cie. ad Fam. x. 

C 82; Sueton. Jul. 52.) Accordingly, while Caesar 
was engaged with his rival in Greece, B. c. 48, we 


BOLUS. 


| find Bogud. zealously lending his aid to Cassius 


Longinus, Caesar’s pro-praetor in further Spain, to 
quell the sedition in that province. (Hirt. Bell. 
Alex. 62.) Again, during Caesar’s campaign in 
Africa, B. c. 46, Mauretania was invaded unsuecess- 


fully by the young Cn. Pompey; and when Juba, 


the Numidian, was hastening to join his forces to 


‘those of Q. Metellus Scipio, Bogud attacked his 


dominions at the instigation of the Roman exile 
P. Sitius, and obliged him to return for their de- 
fence. (Hirt. Bell. Afric. 23, 25, comp. c 95 ; 
Dion Cass. xliii. 3.) In Caesar’s war in Spain 


against Pompey’s sons, B. c. 45, Bogud joined the 
former in person ; and it was indeed by his attack — 


on the camp of Cn. Pompey at the battle of Munda 
that Labienus was drawn from his post in the field 
to cover it, and the scale was thus turned in Cae- 
sar’s favour. (Dion Cass. xliii. 38.) After the 
murder of Caesar, Bogud espoused the side. of 


Antony, and it was perhaps for the furtherance of 


these interests that he crossed over to Spain in 


B. © 38, andso lost his kingdom through a revolt of 
his subjects, fomented in his absence by Bocchus. 


This prince’s usurpation was confirmed by Octa- 
vius, and seems to have been accompanied with the 
gift of a freer constitution to the Tingitanians. 
(Dion Cass. xlviii. 45.) Upon this, Bogud betook 
himself into Greece to Antony, for whom we after- 
wards find him holding the town of Methone, at 
the capture of which by Agrippa he lost his life 
about the end of B. c. 82 or the beginning of 31. 


(Dion Cass. 1.11.) | [E. Ey 
~ BOLOCALUS, the leader of the Ansibarii, a — 
German. people, was a man of great renown, and 

had long been faithful to the Romans, but made’ . 
war against them in a. D. 59. (Tac. Ann, xiii, 


55, 56.) 

BOIORIX, a chieftain of the the Boii, who in 
B. C. 194, together with his two brothers, excited 
his countrymen to revolt from the Romans, and 
fought an indecisive battle with Tib. Sempronius, 
the consul, who had advanced into his territory. 
The Boii continued to give the Romans trouble for 
several successive years, till their reduction by 
Scipio in B.c. 191; but of Boiorix himself we find 
no further mention in Livy. (Liv. xxxiv. 46, 47, 
56, xxxv. 4, 5,40, xxxvi. 38, 39.) [E. E.] 

BOLA‘/NUS, a friend of Cicero’s, recommended 
by him to P, Sulpicius in g, 0. 54. (Cie. ad Fam. 
xiii. 77.) 

Bolanus also occurs in Horace (Sat. i. 9. 11) as 
the name of a well-known furious fellow, who 
would not submit to any insult or impertinence. 

BOLA‘/NUS, VETTIUS, commanded a legion 
under Corbulo in the war against Tigranes in Ar- 
menia, 4. D. 63, and was appointed governor of 
Britain in 69, in the place of Trebellius Maximus. 
In the civil war between Vespasian and Vitellius, 
Bolanus did not declare in favour of either; and, 
duting his government of the province, he attempt- 


ed nothing against the Britons, and allowed his 


troops great licence. But, as. his administration 


was marked by integrity, he was popular in the 
| province. The praises which Statius bestows upon 
-Bolanus in the poem (Side. v. 2. 34, &c.), addressed 
to his son Crispinus, must be set down. to flattery. 
(Tac. Ann. xv. 8, Hist. il, 65, 97; Agric. 8, 16.) 


 BOLGIUS. [Beras] 
BOLIS. [Acuaxrus, p. 8 a] | 


< BOLUS (Bédos). Under this name Suidas, and 
| Eudocia after him, mention a-Pythagorean philo- 
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- Iyb. Spicil. Rel. ix. 1; Schweig. ad loc.) | 
© 4. A Numidian, deep in the confidence of Ju- 
. gurtha, by whom he was employed on many secret 
services, In particular, when Jugurtha was at | 
Rome, in B. c. 108, Bomilcar undertook and. ef- | 
fected for him the assassination of Massiva, who | 
happened to be at Rome at the same time, and 
who, as well as Jugurtha himself, was a grandson. | 
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OO BOMILCAR 


sopher of Mende, to whom they ascribe several 
_ works, which are otherwise entirely unknown. 
From this Pythagorean, Suidas distinguishes a 


Bolus who was a philosopher of the school of De- 
mocritus, who wrote on medicine and also an his- 
torical work. But, from a passage of Columella 
(vii. 5; comp. Stobaeus, Serm. 51), it appears that 
Bolus of Mende and the follower of Democritus 
were one and the same person; and he seems to 
have lived subsequently to the time of Theophrastus, 


_. whose work on plants he appears to have known. 


(Steph. Byz. s.v. “AtbuyOos; Schol. ad Nicand. 
Theriac. 764.) go og [LS] 
BOMILCAR (Boplaras, Boaulanas), 1. A 
commander of the Carthaginians against Aga- 
thocles, when the latter invaded Africa, B. c. 310. 
In the first battle with the invaders, Bomilcar, his 


colleague Hanno having fallen, betrayed the fortune 
_ of the day to the enemy, with the view, according 
to Diodorus, of humbling the spirit of his country- 


men, and so making himself tyrant of Carthage. 
(Diod. xx. 10,12; comp. Arist. Polit. v. 11, ed. 
Bekk.) Two years after this, B. c. 308, after 
many delays and misgivings, he attempted to seize 
the government with the aid of 500 citizens and a 
number of mercenaries ; but his followers were in- 
duced to desert him by promises of pardon, and he 


himself was taken and crucified. (Diod. xx. 43, 44; 


Justin, xxii. 7.) 
2. Father of the Hanno who commanded a portion 
of Tannibal’s army at the passage of the Rhone, 


p.c. 218. This Bomilcar seems to have been one 
of the Carthaginian Suffetes (rea, not praetor; see 


Göttling, Heecurs. ii. ad Arist. Polit. p. 484), and 


to have presided in that assembly of the senate 
_. in which the second Punie war was resolved on. 
- (Polyb. iii, 83, 42; Liv. xxi. 18, 27, 28.) 


3. Commander of the Carthaginian supplies 


which were voted to Hannibal after the battle of 


Cannae, B., €. 216, and with which he arrived in 
Italy in the ensuing year. (Liv. xxiii. 13, 41.) 
In B. c. 214, he was sent with fifty-five ships to 
the aid of Syracuse, then besieged by the Romans; 


. but, finding himself unable to cope with the supe- 


rior fleet of the enemy, he withdrew to Africa. 


(Liv. xxiv. 36.) Two years after, we again find 


him at Syracuse; for we hear of his making his 
escape out of the harbour, carrying to Carthage 
intelligence of the perilous state of the city (all of 


which, except Achradina, was in the possession of 


Marcellus), and returning within a few days with 
100 ships. (Liv. xxv. 25.) In the same year, on 


the destruction by pestilence of the Carthaginian 
land-forces under Hippocrates and Himilco, Bo- 


milear again sailed to Carthage with the news, 
and returned with 130 ships, but was prevented 
by Marcellus from. reaching Syracuse. He then 


_ proceeded to Tarentum, apparently with the view 


of cutting off the supplies of the Roman garrison 
in that town; but, as the presence of his force 
only increased the scarcity under which the Taren- 
tines. themselves suffered, they were obliged to 
dismiss him. (Liv. xxv. 27, xxvi. 20; comp. Po- 


C BONA DEA. 499 


of Masinissa, and a rival claimant to the throne of 
Numidia. The murder was discovered and traced. 
to Bomilear, who was obliged to enter into large 
-recognizances to appear and stand. his trial; but, 
before the trial came on, his master privately sent 


him back to Africa. (Sall. Jug. 35; comp, Liv. 


Epit. 64.) In the ensuing year, we find him com- 


manding a portion of Jugurtha’s army, with which — 
he was defeated in a skirmish at the river Mu- 
thul by Rutilius, lieutenant of Metellus. (Sall. 
Jug. 49, 52,53.) In the winter of the same year 


Metellus, after his unsuccessful attempt on Zama, — 


engaged Bomilcar by promises of Roman favour to. 
deliver Jugurtha to him alive or dead; and it was > 
accordingly at his instigation that the king sent. 
ambassadors to make offers of unconditional sub- 
mission to Metellus. (Sall. Jug. 61, 62.) In cons. 
sequence of this advice Bomilcar seems to have 
become an object of suspicion to his master, which — 
urged him the more towards the execution of his — 
treachery. Accordingly he formed a plot with 
Nabdalsa, a Numidian nobleman, for the seizure or 
assassination of the king ; but the design was dis- 
covered to Jugurtha by Nabdalsa’s agent or 
secretary, and Bomilcar was put to death. (Sall. 
Jug. 70,71.) l [E E] 
BONA DEA, a Roman divinity, who is de- 
scribed as the sister, wife, or daughter of Faunus, 
and was herself called Fauna, Fatua, or Oma. 
(Serv. ad Aen. viii. 314; Macrob. Sat. i. 12.) 
She was worshipped at Rome from the earliest 
times as a chaste and prophetic divinity ; and her | 
worship was so exclusively confined to women, 
that men were not even allowed to know her 
name. Faunus himself had not been able to over- 
come her aversion to men, except by changing her 
into a serpent. (Cic. de Harusp. resp. 17; Varr. 
ap. Lactant. i. 22; Serv. i. c.) She revealed her. 
oracles only to females, as Faunus did only to 
males, Her sanctuary was a grotto in the Aven- 
tine, which had been consecrated to her by Claudia, 
a pure maiden. (Macrob, le.; Ov. Fast. ve 148, 
&e.) In the time of Cicero, however, she had also _ 
a sanctuary between Aricia and Bovillae. (Cie - 
pro Mil. 31; Ascon. ad Milon. p. 32.) Her festi 
val, which was celebrated every year on the Ist of o 
May, was held in the house of the consul or prae- - 
tor, as the sacrifices on that occasion were offered 
on behalf of the whole Roman people. The solem- 
nities were conducted by the Vestals, and only 
women, usually of the higher orders, were allowed. -~ 
to take part in them. (Cic. ad Att i. 13, de Hu- 
rusp. resp. l. c. z Dion Cass. xxxvii. 45.) . During 
the solemnity, no male person was allowed to be _ 
in the house, and portraits of men were tolerated 
only when they were covered over, It is a well- 
known fact, that P. Clodius. profaned the sacred 
ceremonies on such an occasion by entering the 
house of Caesar in the disguise of a woman. (Juv. = 
vi, 429; Benec. Epist, 97; Plut. Caes. 9, Quaeste 
Rom. 20; Cic. Paradov. 4, ad Att. ii. 4.) The women 
who celebrated the festival of Fauna had to pre- — 
pare themselves for it by abstaining from various 


‘things, especially from intercourse with men. The _ 


house of the consul or praetor was decorated by. 


| the Vestals as a temple, with flowers and foliage 


of every kind except myrtle, on account of itssym- 
bolic meaning. The head of the goddess’s statue — 


was adorned with a garland of vine-leaves, and a 


serpent surrounded its feet. The women were de- - 
corated in a similar manner, Although no one was — 


-kind of substitute for a chamois ; but Pliny (H.N. 


‘them as the Bona Dea with the Romans. (ANGI 


BOO i r e BONIFACIUS i A T un e A t a  BONOSUBS: | | 
allowed to bring wine with her, a vessel filled with | he was, in 427, entrapped by his rival Aëtius- 
wine, stood in the room, and from it the women | [Aurrus] into the belief that the empress Placidia 
made their libations and drank. This wine, how- | was bent on his destruction; and under this im- 
ever, was called milk, and the vessel containing it | pression he yielded to the temptation of inviting 
Genseric, king of the Vandals, to settle in Africa. 


< mellarium, so that the name of wine was avoided 
(Procop. Bell. Vand. i. 4.) Bitterly reproached for 


altogether. The. solemnity commenced with a sa- | (Proc , 
 crifice called damium (the priestess who performed | his crime by Augustin (Zp. 220), and discovering 
the fraud when it was too late, he took arms against 


bore the name damiatriz, and the goddess damia ; s me | ’ 

Fest. s.v. Damium, who however gives an absurd | Genseric, but was driven by him into Hippo (a. D. 
-account of these names). One might suppose that | 430), and thence, after a year’s siege, during which 
-the ‘sacrifice consisted of a chamois (dama) or some | he witnessed the death of his friend, Augustin, he 

3 escaped with a great part of the inhabitants to 


Italy, where he was restored to the favour of Pla- 
cidia, and even enjoyed the almost unexampled 
honour of having coins struck in honour of his 
imaginary victories, with his own head on the re-. 
verse. Aétius, however, challenged him to single 
combat, shortly after which, either by a wound. 
from the longer spear of his adversary (Marcellinus 
in anno) or from illness (Prosper), he expired, ex- 
pressing his forgiveness to Aétius, and advising 
his widow to marry him. (A. D. 432.) . 

His career is singularly and exactly the reverse 
of that of his rival, Aétius. Uniting true Roman 
courage and love of justice with true Christian 
piety, he yet by one fatal step brought on his 
church and country the most severe calamities 
which it had been in the power of any of the 
barbarian invaders to inflict on either of them. 

The authorities for his life are Procopius, Bell. 
Vand, i. 3, 4; Olymp. ap. Phot. pp. 59, 62; — 
Augustin. Hp. 185 (or 50), 189 (or 95), 220 (or 
70); and, of modern writers, Gibbon, « 33; ato 
greater length, Tillemont, Mem. Lecl. xiii. pp. 712 _ 


x. 77) seems to suggest, that the sacrifice consisted 
of hens of various colours, except black ones. After 
this sacrifice, the women began to perform Bacchic 
- dances, and to drink of the wine prepared for them. 
(Juv. vi. 814.) The goddess herself was believed 
to have set the example for this ; for, while yet on 
earth, she was said to have intoxicated herself by 
emptying a large vessel of wine, whereupon Faunus 
_ killed her with a myrtle staff, but afterwards raised 
her to the rank of a goddess. (Varr. ap. Lactant. 
lc; Arnob. adv. Gent. v. 18; Plut. Quaest. Rom. 
20.) This whole ceremony took place at night, 
whence it is usually called saerwm opertum, or sacra 
opertanea. (Cic. de Legg. ii. 9, ad Ait. i, 13.) 
Fauna was also regarded as a goddess possessed of 
healing powers, as might be inferred from the ser- 
pents being part of her worship;. but we know 
that various kinds of medicinal herbs were sold in 
her temple, and bought largely by the poorer 
classes. (Macrob, Plut., Arnob. Z cc.) Greek 
writers, in their usual way, identify the Bona Dea 
‘with some Greek divinity, such as Semele, Medeia, 
< Hecate, or Persephone. The Angitia of the Mar- 
` sians seems to have been the same goddess with 
ascribed to him and Augustin. [As P.S.] 
BONO’SUS, was born in Spain; his ancestors 
were from Britain and Gaul. The son of a humble 
schoolmaster, he displayed a marked inaptitude for 
literary pursuits; but, having entered the army, 
gradually rose to high military rank, and was in- 
debted for much of his success in life to the singular 
faculty which he possessed of being able to drink to 
excess (bibit quantum hominum nemo) without be- 
coming intoxicated or losing his self-command, 
Aurelian, resolving to take advantage of this na- 
tural gift, kept him near his person, in order that 
when ambassadors arrived from barbarian tribes, 
they might be tempted to deep potations by Bo- 
nosus, and so led to betray the secrets of their 
mission. ._In pursuance of this plan, the emperor. 
caused him to wed Hunila, a damsel of the noblest 
blood among the Goths, in hopes of gaining early 
information of the schemes in agitation among her 
kinsmen, which they were apt to divulge when 
under the influence of wine. How the husband- 
spy discharged his task we are not told; but we 
find him at a subsequent period in the command of - 
troops upon the Rhaetian frontier, and afterwards 
stationed on the Rhine. The Germans having | 
succeeded in destroying certain Roman vessels in 
consequence of some carelessness or breach of duty 
on his part, in order to avoid immediate punish- 
ment, he prevailed upon his soldiers to’ proclaim. 
him emperor. After a long and severe struggle, he 


CTIA; comp. Hartung, Die Relig. der Rom. ii. p. 
195, &e.) [L. §.] 
_. BONTIFA‘CIUS, a Roman general, tribunus, 
: and comes in the province of Africa under Valen- 
tinian IIT. In the early part of his career he was 
distinguished for his prompt administration of jus- 
tice, and also for his activity against the barbarians, 
as at Massilia in A. D, 413 against the Gothic king 
Ataulphus (Olymp. ap. Phot. p. 59, Bekk.), and in 
422 against the Vandals in Spain. (Prosper.) His 
high character procured for him the friendship 
of Augustin, whom he consulted with regard to 
enforcing the imperial laws against the Donatists, 
and to scruples which he entertained against con- 
tinuing military pursuits, and (on the death of 
his wife) even against remaining in the world at 
all. These scruples Augustin wisely allayed, only 
recommending to him resolutions, which he adopted, 
of confining himself to defensive warfare against the 
__ barbarians, and of leading a single life. (Augustin. 
a S ~ 
dip. 185, 189.) (a. D. 417, 418.) 
_. The abandonment of this last resolution, in his 
second marriage with a rich Arian lady of the 
name of Pelagia, seems to have exercised a perni- 
-cious influence over his general character. Al- 
_ though he so far maintained his own religious 
convictions as to insist on the previous conversion of 
-his wife, yet he so far gave them upas to allow his. 
_ child to receive Arian baptism; and asthe first breach 
_ of even slight scruples may prepare a conscience 
~ naturally tender for the commission of actual crimes, 
_ he is afterwards reported to have lived with concu- 
= -bines. (Augustin, Zp, 220.) (a. D. 424.) Whilstin 
the unsettled state consequent on this change of life, 


‘The conqueror magnanimously spared his two sons. 
and pensioned his widow. No medals are extant 
except those published by Goltzius, which are 
spurious, (Vopiscus, Vit, Bouos.) = LW. RY 


—886, in which last (note 77) is a discussion on =- 
a correspondence of sixteen smaller letters, falsely = 


‘was vanquished by Probus, and hanged himself. .— 


to express by it nothing but the sublime and ma- 


-Haemus in Thrace. (Callim. Hymn. in Del. 63.) 
He is mixed up with the early legends of Attica 
In the story of his having carried off oe 


-$ 2; Pans. i 19.86. 
= (Herod. vii. 189.) He also assisted the Megalo- 
- (Paus. viii. 36. $ 3.) According to an Homeric 


o tradition (Z xx. > 593), Boreas begot twelve horses 


explained as a mere figurative mode of expressing 
= the extraordinary swiftness of those horses, On 


_ celebrated at Athens and other places, see Dict. of 
o Ant 8, v. Bopsarpol, [L. 8.] 


: the reapers, he was drawn into the well by the 


son, the country people in Bithynia celebrated his 
“memory every year at the time of harvest with 


-whom no particulars are related. (Apollod. a 13. 


BOSTAR. 


BOO! PIS (Bodms), an ae commonly: wien 


to Hera in the Homeric poems... It has been said, 


that the goddess was thus designated i in allusion to 
her having metamorphosed Io into a cow; but this 
opinion is contradicted by the fact, that other divi- 
nities too, such as Euryphaëssa (Hom. Hymn. in 
Sol. 2) and Pluto (Hesiod. Theog. 355), are men- 


tioned with the same epithet; and from this cir- 
cumstance it must be inferred, that the poets meant 


jestic character of those divinities. [L. S.] 
BO'REAS (Bopéas or Bopés), the North wind, 
was, according to Hesiod (Theog. 379), a son of 
Astraeus and. “Eos, and brother of Hesperus, Ze- 
phyrus, and Notus. He dwelt in a cave of mount 


the daughter of Erechtheus, by whom he begot 
Zetes, Calais, and Cleopatra, the wife of. Phineus, 
who are therefore called: Boreades. (Ov. Met. vi. 
083, &e.; Apollon. Rhod. i. 211; Apollod. ii. 15. 
) In the Persian war, Boreas 
shewed his friendly disposition towards the Athe- 
nians by destroying the ships of the barbarians, 


politans against the Spartans, for which he was 
honoured at Megalopolis with annual festivals. 


by the mares of Hrichthonius, which is commonly 


the chest of Cypselus he was represented in the 
act of carrying off Oreithyia, and here the place of 
his legs was occupied by tails of serpents. (Paus. 
v. 19. § 1.) Respecting the festivals of Boreas, 


BORMUS (Bõpuos or Bwépiuos), a son of Upius, 
a Mariandynian, was a youth distinguished for his 
extraordinary beauty. Once during the time of 
harvest, when he went to a well to fetch water for 


nymphs, and never appeared again. For this rea- 


plaintive songs (Bapyo:) with the accompaniment 
of their flutes. (Athen. xiv. p. 620; Aeschyl. Pers. 
941; Schol. ad Dionys, Perieg. 7 91; Pollux, iv. 
54.) [L. S.J 
BORUS (Bépos), two mythical personages, of 


§ 1; Paus. ii. 18. § 7.) [L.S 
BOSTAR (Bustu, Polyb. iii. 98; Baorapos, 
Polyb. i. 30; Bodéetwp, Diod. Exe. xxiv.), 


Carthaginian general, who, in conjunction. | Sh 


Hamilcar and Hasdrubal, the son of Hanno, com- 
manded the Carthaginian forces sent against M. Ati- 
lius Regulus when he invaded Africa in B. c. 256. 
Bostar and his colleagues were, however, quite in- 


<. competent for their office. Instead of keeping to. 
the plains, where their cavalry and elephants would 
< have been formidable to the Romans, they retired to | 
the mountains, where these forces were of no use 3 | 
and they were defeated, in consequence, near the 
town of Adis, with great slaughter. The generals, 
- we are told, were taken prisoners; and we learn. 
from Diodorus, that Bostar and Hamilcar were, 
after the death of Regulus, delivered up to his fa- | 
mil y» who behaved to them with such barbarity, d 


BRACHYLLES O O o gop È 


j that ‘Bostar died of the treatment he ieceived. 


The cruelty of the family, however, excited: so 


thought it advisable to burn the body of Bostar, 


and send his ashes to Carthage. This account of 
Diodorus, which, Niebuhr remarks, is probably 
taken from Philmus, must be regarded as of doubt- 


ful authority. (Polyb. i. 30; Oros. iv. 8; Eutrop. - 
ii, 21; Flor. i. 2; Diod. Exe, XXXIV. 3 Nicbubr, 
Hist. of Rome, iti. p. 600.) | 

2. The Carthaginian commander of the merce- 
nary troops in Sardinia, was, together with all the © 
Carthaginians with him, killed by these soldiers 


when they revolted in B. c. 240, (Polyb. i. 79.) 
3. A. Carthaginian general, who was sent by 

Hasdrubal, the commander-in-chief of the Cartha- 

_ginian forces i in Spain, to prevent the Romans un- 


der Scipio from crossing the Iberus in B..c. 217. 


But not daring to. do this, Bostar fell back upon i 


Saguntum, where all the hostages were kept which 
had been given to the Carthaginians by the difle- _ 
rent states in Spain. Here he was persuaded by 
Abelox, who had secretly gone over to the Ro- 
mans, to set these hostages at liberty, because such 
an act would secure the affections of the Spanish . 
people. But the hostages had no sooner left the — 
city, than they were betrayed by Abelox into the . 
hands of the Romans. For his simplicity on this 
occasion, Gostar was involved in great danger. 
(Polyb. iii. 98, 99; Liv. xxii. 22.) | 
4. One of the ambassadors sent by Hannibal. 
to Philip of Macedonia in g. c. 215. The ship in 
which they sailed was taken by the Romans, and 
the ambassadors themselves sent as prisoners to — 
Rome. (Liv. xxiii. 34.) We are not told whether 
they obtained their freedom; and consequently it 


preceding. (Liv. xxvi. 5, 12 
BO’TACHUS (Bérayos), a son of locritus and 
grandson of Lycurgus, from whom the demos Bo- 


have derived its name. (Paus. viii. 45. § l; Steph. i 


Byz. s. v. Bwraylðan) [L Sel 
BOTANIDES. [Nicepnorvs III, nie 


the writers whom Ptolemy, the son of Hephaestion 
(Phot. p. 147, a., 21, ed. Bekker.) 
called Natyra. (Athen. vii. p. 322, B5 Polyb. xii, 


l3; Suidas, s. v. Anpoxápns.) | ae 
BOTRYS (Bérpus), a Greek physician, ‘who: 


cleia (p. 68) as one of those who wrote a Periplus. — | 
-BRACHYLLES or BRACHYLLAS (Bpa- 


much odium at Rome, that the sons of Regulus | . 


js uncertain whether the Bostar who was governor. À rh 
of Capua with Hanno, in 211, is thesameasthe ` 
; Appian, Annibh. 43.) 


tachidae or Potachides at Tegea was believed to. ae 


BOTRYAS (Borpéus), of Myndus, jg one F E 
made use of in compiling his. “New History." a : ae 


BOTRYS S (Bórpus), a native of Messana in o 0 
Sicily, was the inventor of the lascivious poems 57.1 5s 


must have lived in or before the first century. B 

A | after Christ. His writings are not now extant, = > 
but they were used by Pliny for bis Natural His- -. ~ 
tory. (Ind. to Æ. N, xiii. xiv.) One of his pre = o 
scriptions is preserved by Galen, (De Compos: Me- 

`| dicam. see, Locos. iii, 1, vol. xii. p. 640.) [W.A.G.] 
BOTTHAEUS (BorOaids), is mentioned along 
wu Scylax of Caryanda by Marcianus of Hera- 


XUAANS,. ‘Bpaxvadas), was the son of Neon, a 00003 
Boeotian, who studiously courted the favour of the 
“Macedonian king Antigonus Doson ; and accord- 
‘ingly, when the Tatter took Sparta, B, c 222, he 
-entrusted to Pol the government of the citys. 
(Polyb. zx. 5; comp. ii. 70, v. 9, ix. 36.) After o 
the death, of Antigonus, B. C. c. 220, Brachyllas con= - 


o TSZ  BRASIDAS.. | - oe 
tinued to attach himself to the interests of Mace- 
donia under Philip V., whom he attended in his. 
conference with Flamininus at Nicaea in Locris, 
B.C. 198. (Polyb. xvii. 1; Liv. xxxii. 82.) At 
the battle of Cynoscephalae, B. © 197, he com- 
- manded the Boeotian troops in Philip’s army ; but, 
‘together with the rest of his countrymen who had 
on that occasion fallen into the Roman power, he 
was sent home in safety by Flamininus, who 
wished to conciliate Boeotia. On his return he. 
was elected Boeotarch, through the influence of the 
Macedonian party at Thebes ; in consequence of 
which Zeuxippus, Peisistratus, and the other 
leaders of the Roman party, caused him to be 
assassinated as he was returning home one night 
from an entertainment, B. c. 196. Polybius tells 
us, what Livy omits to state, that Flamininus him- 
self was privy to the crime. (Polyb. xviii. 26; Liv. 
xxxiii. 27, 28; comp. xxxv. 47, xxxvi. 6.) [E. E.] 
BRANCHUS (Bpdyxos), a son of Apollo or 
Smicrus of Delphi. His mother, a Milesian wo- 
man, dreamt at the time she gave birth to him, 
-that the sun was passing through her body, and 
the seers interpreted this as a favourable sign. 
Apollo loved the boy Branchus for his great beauty, 
and endowed him with prophetic power, which he 
` exercised at Didyma, near Miletus. Here he 
founded an oracle, of which his descendants, the 
Branchidae, were the priests, and which was held 
in great esteem, especially by the Ionians and 
. Aeolians. (Herod. i. 157; Strab. xiv. p. 634, xvii, 
-0 p.814; Lutat. ad Stat. Theb. viii. 198; Conon, 
_. Narrat 38; Lue. Dial. Deor 2 ; 
Ant. s. v. Oraculum.) 


| a < BRANCUS, king of the Allobroges, had been 
~ deprived of his kingdom by his younger brother, 


but was restored to it by Hannibal in B. c. 218. 
. (Div. xxi. 81.) 

~~ BRANGAS (Bpdyyas), a son of the Thracian 
king Strymon, and brother of Rhessus and Olyn- 


< thus... When the last of these three brothers had» 


been killed during the chase by a lion, Brangas 
buried him on. the spot where he had fallen, and 
called the town which he subsequently built there 
Olynthus. (Conon, Narrat. 4 ; Steph. Byz. s. v. 
 YOAàvvĝos ; Athen. viii. p. 334, who calls Olynthus 
a son of Heracles.) [L. 8.] 
BRA'SIDAS (BpaclSas), son of Tellis, the most 
distinguished Spartan in the first part of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, signalized himself in its first year 
(B.C. 431) by throwing a hundred meninto Methone, 
while besieged by the Athenians in their first 
avage of the Peloponnesian coast. For this ex- 
ploit, which saved the place, he received, the first 
in the war, public commendation at Sparta ; and 
perhaps in consequence of this it is we find him in 
September appointed Ephor Eponymus. 
dell. ii, 3. § 10.) His next employment (B. ©. 
429) is, as one of the three counsellors sent to 
assist Cnemus, after his first defeat by Phormion ; 
and his name is also mentioned after the second 
defeat in the attempt to surprise the Peiraeeus, and 


we may not improbably ascribe to him the attempt, 


and its failure to his colleagues. In 427 he was 


united in the same, but a subordinate, capacity, 
_ with Alcidas, the new admiral, on his return. 
from his Ionian voyage ; and accompanying him 
-to Corcyra he was reported, Thucydides tells us, to | 


` have vainly urged him to attack the city immedi- 


ately after their victory in the first engagement. | 
Next, as trierarch in the attempt to dislodge De- | 


comp. Dict. of | 


(Xen. 


thians from the Athenians.” | 
sayings are recorded in Plutarch’s Apophthegmatu > 
| Laconica, but none very characteristic, Thucy- 
dides gives three speeches in his name, the first 
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‘mosthenes from: Pylos (425), he is described as 
running his galley ashore, and, in a gallant 
endeavour to land, to have fainted from his 


wounds, and falling back into the ship to have lost 
in the water his shield, which was afterwards found 
by the Athenians and used in their trophy. Early 


in the following year we find him at the Isthmus 


preparing for hisexpedition to Chalcidice (424), but 
suddenly called off from this by the danger of 
Megara, which but for his timely and skilful suc- 
cour would no doubt have been lost to the enemy. 
Shortly after, he set forth with an army of 700. 
helots and 1000 mercenaries, arrived at Heracleia, 
and, by a rapid and dexterous march through the 
hostile country of Thessaly, effected a junction 
with Perdiccas of Macedon. The events of his 
career in this field of action were (after a brief ex- 
pedition against Arrhibaeus, a revolted vassal of 
the king’s) the acquisition, Ist. of Acanthus, — 
effected by a most politic exposition of his views 
(of which Thucydides gives us a representation), 
made before the popular assembly ; 2nd. of Sta- 
geirus, its neighbour; 3rd. of Amphipolis, the - 
most important of all the Athenian tributaries in 
that part of the country, accomplished by a sudden 
attack after the commencement of winter, and fol- 
lowed by an unsuccessful attempt on Eton, and 
by the accession of Myrcinus, Galepsus, Aesyme, 
and most of the towns in the peninsula of Athos ; 
4th. the reduction of Torone, and expulsion of its 
Athenian garrison from the post of Lecythus. In. 
the following spring (423) we have the revolt of 
Scione, falling a day or two after the ratification 
of the truce agreed upon by the government at 

home—a mischance which Brasidas scrupled not to 

remedy by denying the fact, and not only retained 
Scione, but even availed himself of the consequent 
revolt. of Mende, on pretext of certain infringe- 

ments on the other side. Next, a second expedi- 

tion with Perdiccas, against Arrhibaeus, resulting 
in a perilous but most ably-conducted retreat: the 

loss, in the meantime, of Mende, recaptured by 

the new Athenian armament ; and in the winter 

an ineffectual attempt on Potidaea. In 422, 

Brasidas with no reinforcements had to oppose a 

large body of the flower of the Athenian troops 

under Cleon. Torone and Galepsus were lost, but 

Amphipolis was saved bya skilful sally,—the closing 

event of the war,—in which the Athenians were 

completely defeated and Cleon slain, and Brasidas 

himself in the first moment of victory received his 

mortal wound. : | | 

He was interred at Amphipolis, within the 

walls—an extraordinary honour in a Greek town 

—with a magnificent funeral, attended under arms 
by all the allied forces. The tomb was railed oi, 

and his memory honoured by the Amphipolitans, 


by yearly sacrifices offered to him there, as toa 
| hero, and by games. 
Eth. Nie. ve 73 Dict. of Ant. s.v. Bpaciiea.) 


(Paus. iii. 14. § 1; Aristot. 


Regarding him as their preserver, they trans- _ 
ferred to him all the honours of a Founder 


hitherto paid to Hagnon. Pausanias mentions a 
| cenotaph to him in Sparta, and we hear also. 
| (Plut. Lysander, 1) of a treasury at Delphi, 


bearing the inscription, “ Brasidas and the Acan- 
Two or three of his 


and longest at Acanthus ; one to his forces in the 
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retreat, perhaps the greatest of his exploits, from | 


Uyncestis ; and a third before the battle of Am- 
phipolis. 


estimate the services he rendered his country. 
Without his activity, even the utmost temerity in 
their opponents would hardly have brought Spartaout 


> of the contest without the utmost disgrace. He is’ 


in fact the one redeeming point of the first ten 


years ; and had his life and career been prolonged, 


the war would perhaps have come to an earlier 
conclusion, and one more happy for all parties. 
As a commander, even our short view of him leads 
us to ascribe to him such qualities as would have 
placed his above all other names in the war, though 
it is true that we see him rather as the captain 
than the general. To his reputation for “ justice, 
liberality, and wisdom,” Thucydides ascribes not 
only much of his own success, but also the eager- 
ness. shewn for the Spartan alliance after the 
Athenian disasters at Syracuse. This character 
was no doubt mainly assumed from motives of 
policy, nor can we believe him to have had any 
thought except for the cause of Sparta and his own 
glory. Of unscrupulous Spartan duplicity he had 
a full share, adding to it a most unusual dexterity 
and tact in negotiation ; his powers, too, of elo- 
quence were, in the judgment of Thucydides, very 
considerable for a Spartan. Strangely united with 
these qualities we find the highest personal 
bravery ; apparently too (in Plato’s Symposium 
he is compared to Achilles) heroic strength and 
beauty. He, too, like Archidamus, was a suc- 
cessful adaptation to circumstances of the un- 
` wieldy Spartan character: to make himself fit to 
cope with them he sacrificed, far less, indeed, than 
was afterwards sacrificed in the age of Lysander, 
yet too much perhaps to have permitted a return 
to perfect acquiescence in the ancient discipline. 
Such rapidity and versatility, such enterprise and 
daring, were probably felt at Sparta (comp. Thuc. 
i. 70) as something new and incongruous. His 
successes, it is known, were regarded there with 
so much jealousy as even to hinder his. obtaining 
reinforcements. (Thuc. iv. 108.)  [A.H.C.] » 

_BRAURON (Bpavpwv), an ancient hero, from 
whom the Attic demos of Brauron derived its 
name. (Steph. Byz. s. v.) [L. S] — 
 BRAURO’NIA  (Bpavpwvia), a surname of 
Artemis, derived from the demos of Brauron in 
Attica, Under this name the goddess had a sanc- 
tuary on the Acropolis of Athens, which contained 
a statue of her made by Praxiteles. Her image at 
Brauron, however, was. believed to be the most 
ancient, and the one which Orestes and Iphigeneia 
had brought with them from Tauris. (Paus. i. 
23. § 8; Dict. of Ant. s. v, Boavpdyia.) [L.8.] 

BRENNUS. 1. The leader of the Gauls, who 
in B.C. 390 crossed the Apennines, took Rome, 
and overran the centre and the south of Italy. His 
-real name was probably either Brenhin, which sig- 
nifies in Kymrian “a king,” or Bran, a proper 


name which occurs in Welsh history. (Arnold’s 
tome, vol. i.p. 524.) This makes it probable that. 


he himself, as well as many of the warriors whom 


he led, belonged to the Kymri of Gaul, though the 
mass of the invaders are said by Livy (v. 35) and 


by Diodorus (xiv. 13) to have been Senones, from 


the neighbourhood of Sens, and must therefore, ac- 
Gi. 1) of the | he himself 


cording to Caesar’s division (2. 
Gallic tribes, have been Kelts. 


His own opinion of him seems to have | 
been very high, and indeed we cannot well over- | sew | | IE 
=o Iv is clear, however, that, after crossing the 
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> “Little is known of him and his Gauls till they oo 
} came into immediate contact with the Romans, and - 


even then traditionary legends have very much ob- 
‘secured the facts of history. 3 A ae 
Apennines (Diod, xiv. 113; Liv. v. 36), Brennus - 
attacked Clusium, and unsuccessfully. The valley. 

of the Clanis was then open before him, leading 
down to the Tiber, where the river was fordable ; 


and after crossing it he passed through the country 


of the Sabines, and advanced along the Salarian 
road towards Rome. His army now amounted to. 
70,000 men. (Diod. xiv. 114.) At the Allia, 
which ran through a deep ravine into the Tiber, 
about 12 miles from the city, he found the Roman. 
army, consisting of about 40,000 men, strongly . 
posted. Their right wing, composed of the prole- 
tarians and irregular troops, was drawn up on high 
ground, covered by the ravine in front and some 
woody country on the flank ; the left and centre, 
composed of the regular legions, filled the ground 


between the hills and the Tiber (Diod. xiv. 114), _ 
while the left wing rested on the river itsel = 
Brennus attacked and carried this position, much `. 


in the same way as Frederick of Prussia defeated 
the Austrians at Leuthen. He fell with the whole 
strength of his army on the right wing of the Ro~ - 
mans, and quickly cleared the ground. He then 
charged the exposed flank of the legions on the — 
left, and routed the whole army with great slangh- 
ter, 
would have fallen, together with the Capitol, into 


his hands, and the name and nation of Rome — 


might have been swept from the earth. But he 
spent the night on the field. His warriors were - 
busy in cutting off the heads of the slain (Diod, 


l c), and then abandoned themselves to plunder, woe 


drunkenness, and sleep. He delayed the whole of 


the next day, and thus gave the Romans time to È 
secure the Capitol. On the third morning he burst 


open the gates of the city. Then followed the . 
massacre of the eighty priests and old patricians‘ 


(Zonar, ii. 23), as they sat, each in the portico of = °> 
his house, in their robes and chairs of state; the o 


plunder and burning of all the city, except the 


houses on the Palatine, where Brennus established — he ae 
his quarters (Diod. xiv. 115); the famous night = 
the gallant exploit of = 


attack on the Capitol, and 
Manlius in saving ite = 


For six months Brennus besieged the Capitol, : 


and at last reduced the garrison to offer 1000. oe! 
pounds of gold for theirransom. The Gaul brought 
unfair weights to the scales, and the Roman tri- 


bune remonstrated. But Brennus then flung his . 
broadsword into the scale, and told the tribune, 
who asked what it meant, that it meant “ vae victis 
esse,” that the weakest goes to the wall, = 
` Polybius says (ii. 18), that Brennus and his — 
Gauls then gave up the city, and returned home 
sate with their booty. But the vanity of the Ro- . 
mans and their popular legends would not let him. 

so escape, According to some, a large detachment 


was cut off in an ambush near Caere (Diod. xiv. 
117); according to others, these were none others 
‘than Brennus and those who had’ besieged the — 
Capitol. (Strab. v. p. 220.) Last of all, Camillus 
and a Roman army are made to appear suddenly ~ 

just at the moment that the gold is being weighed 
for the Capitol, Brennus is defeated in two battles, — 


he himself is killed, and his whole army slain to a 


Had he marched at once upon the city, it 
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2, The leader of a body of Ganis, A had 
settled in Pannonia, and who moved southwards. 
“and broke into Greece B. c. 279, one hundred and 


e a eleven years after the taking of Rome. 


. Pyrrhus of Epeirus was then absent in Italy. 


“The: infamous Ptolemy Ceraunus had just estab- 
lished himself on the throne of Macedon. 
was again free under Olympiodorus (Paus. i. 26), 
and the old Achaean league had been renewed, 
with the promise of. brighter days in the Pelopon- 
nesus, when the inroad of the barbarians threatened 
all Greece with desolation. 

Brennus entered Paeonia at the same time that 
two. other divisions of the Gauls invaded Thrace 
and Macedonia. On returning home, the easy 
“victory which his countrymen “had gained over 


Ptolemy in Macedon, the richness of the country, | | i 
| (xxiv. 8), who says that being unable to bear the 


and the treasures of the temples, furnished him 


with arguments for another enterprise, and he again 
advanced southward with the enormous force of 


150,000 foot and 61,000 horse. (Paus. x. 19.) 
“After ravaging Macedonia (Justin. xxiv. 6) he 
marched through Thessaly towards Thermopylae. 
Here an army ‘of above { 20,000 Greeks was assem- 
bled to dispute the pass, while a fleet of Athenian 
triremes lay close in shore, commanding the narrow 
road between the foot of the cliffs and the beach. 
On arriving at the Spercheius, Brennus found 


- the bridges broken, and a strong advanced post of 


the Greeks on the opposite bank. He waited 
therefore till night, and then sent a body of men 


down the river, to cross it where it spreads itself 


over some marshy ground. and becomes fordable. 


~ On the Gauls gaining the right bank, the advanced 


ie post of the Greeks fell back upon Thermopylae. 


_ Brennus repaired the bridges and crossed the river, 
and advanced soe by Heracleia towards the 
But the ill- 
armed and undisciplined Gauls rushed in vain upon 
the Grecian phalanx, and after repeated attacks of 
—Ineredible. fury they were forced to retire with- 
Brennus then despatched 40,000 of 
his men across the mountains of Thesssaly into 


$ pass. At daybreak the fight began. 


great loss, 


Actolia, which they ravaged with horrible barbarity. 


This had the intended effect of detaching the: 
Actolians from the allied army at Thermopylae; 
and about the same time some Heracleots betrayed 
the pass over the mountains by which, two hundred 
years before, the Persians had descended on the. 


rear of the devoted Spartans. The Gaul followed 
the same path. 


again surrounded, escaped ; for the Athenian fleet 


carried them safely away before the Gauls attacked | 


them. (Paus. x, 22.) 
Brennus, without waiting for those whom i: 


had left on the other side of the pass, pushed on- 


for the plunder of Delphi. Justin says the þar- 


' barians laughed at the notion of dedication to the | 
“The gods were so rich them- 
selves that they could afford to be givers instead of 


gods (xxiv. 6): 


_ Teceivers ° and as he approached the sacred hill, 
-he pointed out the statues, and chariots; and other 


offerings, which were conspicuous around the tem- | 


ple, and which he promised as the golden x prizes sof 
a the victory. (Justin. xxiv. 8.) 


- The Delphians had collected about 4000 men on 


“the rock,—a small number to oppose the host of | 
Brennus, But they were strongly posted, and the 
advantage of the ground, and their own steady 
conduct, manifestly saved the temple without the 


. at E x of ele wae is given t to them 


Athens- 


But the Greeks this time, though 
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Tr the Greek and Roman historians. As the Gauls 


rushed on from below, the Greeks plied their darts, 
and rolled down broken rocks from the cliff upon. 
them. A violent storm and intense cold (for it 
was winter) increased the confusion of the assail- 
ants. They nevertheless pressed on, till Brennus 
fainted from his wounds, and was carried out of 
the fight. They then fled. The Greeks, exas- 
perated by their barbarities, hung on their retreat, 
through a difficult and mountainous country, and 
but few of them escaped to their comrades, whom 
they had left behind at Thermopylae, ( Paus. x. 23.) 
Brennus was still alive, and might have re- 
covered from his wounds, but according to Pausa- 
nias he would not survive his defeat, and put an 
end to his life with large draughts of strong 
wine—a more probable account than that of Justin 


pain of his wounds, he stabbed himself [A.G.] | 

BRENTUS (Bpévros), a son of Heracles, who 
was regarded as the founder of the town of Bren- 
tesium or Brundusium, on the Adriatic. (Steph. 
Byz. s.v. Bpevrycior.) FL. S.J- 

BRIAREUS. [AEGAEON.] 

BRETTUS (Bpérros), a son of Heracles, fon 
whom the Tyrrhenian town of Brettus and the 
country of Brettia derived their names. (Steph. 
Byz. s. v.) [L S.J 

BRIE'NNIUS, JOAN NES, a Greek scholiast 
on the Basilica, of uncertain date and history. 
(Basilica, vol. iii. p. 186, Fabrot.) [J. T. QG] 

BRIETES, a painter, the father of Pausias of 
Sicyon. (Plin. H. N. xxxv. 11. s. 40.) [W. I] 

BRIGA/NTICUS, JU’LIUS, was born among 
the Batavi, and was the son of the sister of Civilis, 
who hated and was in turn hated by his nephew. 
Briganticus commanded a squadron of cavalry, 
with which he first revolted to Caecina, the gene- 
ral of Vitellius, and afterwards to Vespasian, in 
A.D. 70. He served under Cerialis in Germany 
against his uncle Civilis, and a in battle in this 
war, A.D. 71. (Tac. Hist. ii. 22, iv. 70, v. 21.) 

'BRIMO (Bpiu), the angry or the terrifying, 
occurs as a surname of several divinities, such as 
Hecate or Persephone (Apollon, Rhod. ii. 861, 
1211; Tzetz. ad Lyeoph. 1171), Demeter (Arnob. 
v. p. 170), and Cybele. (Theodoret. Ther. i. 699.) 
The Scholiast on Apollonius (l c.) gives a second 
derivation of Brimo from Bpdpos, so that it would 
refer to the crackling of the fire, as Hecate was 
conceived bearing a torch. ‘TL. S.J 

BRINNO, a German of noble birth, was chosen 
leader of his people, the Canninefates, in their at- 
si upon the Romans in a. D. 70. (Tae. Hist. iv. 
15 AN 
BRISAEUS ‘(Boroits),: a akane of Dio- 

nysus, derived from mount Brisa in- Lesbos 
(Steph. Byz. s. v. Bpice), or from a nymph Brisa, 
who was said to have brought up the god. (Schol. 
ad Pers. Sat. i. 76.) [i S.J 
~ BRISE'IS (Bponis ), a patronymic from 
Briseus, and the name of Hippodameia, the daugh-. 
ter of Briseus of Lyrnessus, who fell into the 


f| hands of Achilles, and about. whom the quarrel. 
arose between Achilles and peers 
il. i, 184, &e; ACHILLES.) 


ee 
Jy Aen 
" BRISEUS (Bpiceds), the father of Briseis, was. 
a son of Ardys.and king of the Leleges at ee 
or a priest at Lyrnessus. (Hom. Z? i. 392, ii, 689.) 


| Briseus is said to have hanged himself het he 


lost. ‘is Aahe (Diet Cret ii I7 D [L.S] - 


BRITANNICUS. 


© BRISO, M. A'NTIUS, tribune of the plebs, 


B.C. 137, opposed the tabellaria lex of his colleague 
L. Cassius Longinus, but was induced by Scipio 


Africanus the Younger to withdraw his opposition. 


(Cic. Brut. 25.) . | : ee 
BRITA'NNICUS, son of Claudius and Messa- 


lina, appears to have been born in the early part of | 


the year A. D. 42, during the second consulship of 
his father, and was originally named Claudius Tibe- 
rius Germanicus. In consequence of victories, or 


: pretended victories, in Britain, the senate bestowed 


on the emperor the title of Britannicus, which was 
shared by the infant prince and retained by him 
during the remainder of his life as his proper and 
distinguishing appellation. He was cherished as 
the heir apparent to the throne until the disgraceful 
termination of his mother’s scandalous career (A.D. 
48); but Claudius, soon after his marriage with 
the ambitious and unscrupulous Agrippina, was 
prevailed upon by her wiles and the intrigues of 
_the freedman Pallas, her paramour, to adopt L. Do- 


mitius, her son by a former husband, to grant him 


Octavia, sister of Britannicus, in marriage, and to 
give him precedence over his own offspring. This 
preference was publicly manifested the year fol- 
lowing (51), for young Nero was prematurely in- 
vested with the manly gown, and received various 
marks of favour, while Britannicus still wore the 
simple dress of a boy. Indications of jealousy 
were upon this occasion openly displayed by Brit- 
annicus towards his adopted brother, and Agrip- 
pina seized upon his conduct as a pretext for re- 
moving by banishment or death the most worthy 
of his preceptors, and substituting creatures of her 
own in their place. Clandius is said before his 
death to have given tokens of remorse for his con- 
duct, and to have hastened his own fate by incau- 
tiously dropping some expressions which seemed. to 


- denote a change of purpose. After the accession of 


Nero, Britannicus might perhaps have been per- 


-mitted to live on in harmless. insignificance, had 


he not been employed as an instrument by Agrip- 
pina for working upon the fears of her rebellious 
son. For, when she found her wishes and com- 
mands alike disregarded, she threatened to bring 
the claims of the lawful heir before the soldiery 
and publicly to assert his rights. Nero, alarmed 
by these menaces, resolved at once to remove a 


rival who might prove so dangerous: poison was | 


procured from Locusta—the same apparently whose 
infamy has been immortalized by Juvenal—and 
administered, but without success. . A second dose 
of more potent efficacy was mixed with a draught 
of wine, and presented at a banquet, where, in ac- 


cordance with the usage of those times, the chil-. 


dren of the imperial family, together with other 


noble youths, were seated at a more frugal board 


apart from the other guests. Scarcely had the cup 
touched the lips of the ill-fated prince, when he 
fell back speechless and breathless. While some 


fled, and others remained gazing in dismay at the 
horrid spectacle, Nero calmly ordered him to be 
removed, remarking that he had from infancy been 


subject to fits, and would soon revive. The obse- 


quies were hurried over the same night; historians 
concur in reporting, that a terrible storm burst: 


- forth as the funeral procession defiled through the 
forum towards the Campus Martius, and Dion 


adds, that the rain, descending in torrents, washed | 
away from the face of the murdered boy the white | 
paint with which it had been smeared, and re- |. 
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vealed to the gaze of the populace the features - 
swollen and blackened by the force of the deadly . 


potion. — | 


. There is some doubt and confusion with regard 
to the date of the birth of Britannicus, The state- 
ment of Suetonius (Claud. 27), that he was born in 
the second consulship of Claudius and on the twen- 


tieth day of his reign, is inconsistent with itself ; 
for Claudius became emperor on the 24th of Janu- 


cary, A.D. 41, and did not enter upon his second 


consulship until the Ist of January, A. D. 42. Ta- 
citus also has committed a blunder upon the point, 
for he tells us, in one place (Amn. xii. 25), that 
Britannicus. was two years younger than Nero; 
and we learn from another (Anz. xiii. 15), that he- 
was murdered at the beginning of A. D. 55, afew. 
days before he had completed his fourteenth year. 


But we can prove, from Tacitus himself (Ann, xii. 
58, xiii. 6), that Nero was born A. D. 37, and from 


Suetonius that the event took place upon the 15th. 
of December; therefore, according to this last as- 
sertion, Britannicus must have been born in the. 
year 89 or at the beginning of 40 at latest; but 
this would. bring him to the completion of his. 
fifteenth year in 55. If Britannicus was born on- 
the twentieth day after his father’s accession, then 
he would be on the eve of completing his fourteenth 
year in January, 55; if he was born in the second. 
consulship of Claudius, and this seems to be the 
opinion of Dion Cassius (1x. 12), he was only about 
to enter upon his fourteenth year. Under the first 
supposition, he was somewhat more than three 
years younger than Nero ; under the second, some- 
what more than four. (Tacit. Ann. xi. 4, 26, 32, 
xii, 2, 25, 41,. xiii, 15,16; Suet. Claud. 27,43, — 
Nero, 6, 7, 33; Dion Cass. lx. 12, 22, 34, lsi 7) 0 


COIN OF BRITANNIOUS. ©: 


BRITOMA/RIS, a leader of the Senonian o 
Gauls, who induced his countrymen to murder the = 
Roman ambassadors who had been sent to com-  - 
plain of the assistance which the Senones had ` 
rendered to the Etruscans, then at war with Rome. ` 
The corpses of the Roman ambassadors were man- 
gled with every possible indignity; and as soon as 
the Roman consul, P. Cornelius Dolabella, heard 


of this outrage, he marched straight into the coun- ~ > ee 


try of the Senones, which he reduced to a desert, — 
and murdered all the males, with the exception of — 
Britomaris, whose death he reserved for his tri- 
umph. (Appian, Swan. V. l, 2, p.55, ed. Schw., 
Gall. xi. p, 835 comp. Polyb. ii. 19; Liv. Epits 
. : BRITOMARTIS (Bperduapris), appears toi - 
have originally been a Cretan divinity of hunters. 
and fishermen. .Her name is usually derived from 


Bpirbs, sweet or blessing, and udpris, i e. papyé, 
‘a maiden, so that.the name would mean, the sweet, 
or blessing maiden. (Paus. iii. 14. § 2; Solin. 11.) > 
After the introduction of the worship of Artemis 


into Crete, Britomartis, between whom and Artemis _ 
there were several points of resemblance, was 


“BOG oe BRIZO O 


placed in some relation to her: Artemis, who loved 
- her, assumed her name and was worshipped under 


it, and in the end the two divinities became com- 
pletely identified, as we see from the story which 
makes Britomartis a daughter of Leto. (Callim. 
- Hymn. in Dian. 189, with the Schol. ; Paus. ii. 30. 
§ 3; Schol. ad Aristoph. Ran. 1402; Eurip. 
Iphig. Taur. 126; Aristoph. Raz. 1358 ; Virg. 
‘Cir. 305.) The mythus of Britomartis is given 
by some of the authorities just referred to. 
She was a daughter of Zeus and Carme, the 
daughter of Eubulus. She was a nymph, took 
great delight in wandering about hunting, and was 
beloved by Artemis. Minos, who likewise loved 
her, pursued her for nine months, but she fled 
© from him and at last threw herself into the nets 
which had been set by fishermen, or leaped from 
mount Dictynnaeum into the sea, where she be- 
‘ame entangled in the nets, but was saved by 
Artemis, who now made her a goddess. She was 
worshipped not only in Crete, but appeared to the 
inhabitants. of Aegina, and was there called 


Aphaca, whereas in Crete she received the sur- 


name Dictymna or Dictynna (from dixrvoy, a net ; 
. comp. Diod. v. 76). According to another tradi- 
tion, Britomartis was fond of solitude, and had 
-vowed to live in perpetual maidenhood. From 
Phoenicia (for this tradition calls her mother Carme, 
a daughter of Phoenix) she went to Argos, to the 
daughters of Erasinus, and thence to Cephallenia, 
© where she received divine honours from the in- 
habitants under the name of Laphria. From 

~Cephallenia she came to Crete, where she was 

pursued by Minos ; but she fled to the sea-coast, 
=- where fishermen concealed her under their nets, 
whence she derived the surname Dictynna. A 
sailor, Andromedes, carried her from Crete to 

_ Aegina, and when, on landing there, he made an 
attempt upon her chastity, she fled from his vessel 


into a grove, and disappeared in the sanctuary of 


Artemis, The Aeginetans now built a sanctury 
to her, and worshipped her as a goddess. (Anton. 
Lib. 40.) These wanderings of Britomartis un- 
questionably indicate the gradual diffusion of her 
worship in the various maritime places of Greece 
mentioned in the legend. Her connexion and 
ultimate identification with Artemis had naturally 
a modifying influence upon the notions entertained 
of each of them. As Britomartis had to do with 
fishermen and sailors, and was the protectress of 
harbours and navigation generally, this feature was 
transferred to Artemis also, as we see especially in 
the Arcadian Artemis; and the temples of the two 
divinities, therefore, stood usually on the banks of 
rivers or on the sea-coast, As, on the other hand, 
Artemis was considered as the goddess of the 
moon, Britomartis likewise appears in this light: 
her disappearance in the sea, and her identification 
with the Aeginetan Aphaea, who was undoubtedly 
a goddess of the moon, seem to contain sufficient 
‘proof of this, which is confirmed by the fact, that 
on some coins of the Roman empire Dictynna 
. appears with the crescent. Lastly, Britomartis was 
like Artemis drawn into the mystic worship of 


= Hecate, and even identified with her. (Eurip. 
Coo Efippol, 141, with the Schol.; comp. Miiller, Ae- 

gineta p. 163, &e.3 Hick, Kreta, ii. p. 158, &e.; 
LSI 


Dici: of Ant. s. v. Acrovvi) 
< BRIZO (Bpo), a prophetic goddess of the 
island of Delos, who sent dreams and revealed 
their meaning to man, Her name is connected 


- BROTEAS. © 


| with Bolte, to fall asleep. The women of Delos | 


offered sacrifices to her in vessels of the shape ot 
boats, and the sacrifices consisted of various things ; 
but fishes were never offered to her. Prayers were 
addressed to her that she might grant everything 
that was good, but especially, that she might pro- 
tect ships. (Athen. viii. p. 335; Eustath. ad Hom. 
p. 1720; Hesych. s. v. BorSduertis.) [L. S] 
BROCCHUS, a Roman cognomen, was origi- 
nally applied to a person who had teeth standing 
out. It was the name of a family of the Furia 
gens, and occurs on coins. In the one annexed, the 
obverse is III vır Broccui with the head of Ceres, 
and the reverse L. Fvri Cn. F. with a sella curulis 
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and fasces on each side of it. This Brocchus is 
not mentioned by ancient writers: he may have 
been a triumvir of the mint or for the purchase of 
corn, Pighius assigns the surname of Brocchus to 
several persons of the Furia gens: but the only 
Brocchi of this gens mentioned by ancient writers, 
as far as we are aware, are: a, 
1. T. (Furtus) Broccuus, the uncle of Q. Liga- 
rius. (Cic. pro Lig. 4.) , oe 
2. Cx. Furius Broccuus, detected in adultery, 
and grievously punished. (Val. Max. vi. 1. $ 13.) 
BROCCHUS, C. ANNAEUS, or ANNEIUS, 
a Roman senator, who was plundered by Symma- 
chus, one of the Venerii, a new class of publicani 
instituted by Verres, (Cic. Verr. iii, 40.) 
BROCCHUS, ARME'NIUS, a proconsul in 
the time of Domitian. (Plin. Æp. x. 71.) 
BROGITA'RUS, a Gallo-Grecian, a son-in-law 
of king Deiotarus. He was an unworthy and 
nefarious person, who has become known only 
through the fact, that P. Clodius, in his tribune- 
ship, B. c. 58, sold to him, by a lex tribunicia, for 
a large sum of money, the office of high priest of 
the Magna Mater at Pessinus, and the title of 
king. (Cic. pro Sest. 26, de Harusp. Resp. 13, 
comp. ad Q. Fratr. ii. 9.) [L. S) 
BROME or BRO'MIE, one of the nymphs who 
brought up Dionysus on mount Nysa. (Hygin. 
Fab. 182 ; Serv. ad Virg. Eclog. vi. 15.) [L.S] 
BRO'MIUS (Bpówos), a surname of Dionysus, — 
which some explain by saying, that he was born 
during a storm of thunder and lightning (Diod. iv. _ 
55 Dion Chrys. Or. 27) 3 others derive it from 
the nymph Brome, or from the noise of the Bac- 
chantic processions, whence the verb Bpopedfer bar, 
to rage like a Bacchant (Ov. Met. iv. 11; Orph. 
Lith, xviii. 77.) There is also a mythical personage 
of this name. (Apollod. ii. 1. § 5.) ` [L.S.) 
 BRONTES. [Cyctopzes.] o> 


 BRONTI/NUS (Bpovtivos), of Metapontum, au 


Pythagorean philosopher, to whom, as well as to 


Leon and Bathyllus, Alemaeon dedicated his works. 
According to some accounts, Brontinus married _ 
Theano, the daughter of Pythagoras, (Diog. Laért. | 


viii. 83; Suidas, s.v. ©eave; Iambl, Vit. Pyth 
§ 267.) lamblichus (Villoison, Anec. Gr. vol. ii, 
p- 198) quotes a work of Brontinus. ee ae 
 BRO'TEAS (Bporéas), l: A son of Vulean > 


BRUTUS. 


-and Minerva, who burnt himself that he might: not | 


be Jaunted with his ugliness. (Ov. Ibis, 517.) 
» One of the fighters at the marriage of Phi- 


o (Ov. Met. v. 106.) 


3. A Lapith, who was slain at the marriage of 
Pirithous. (Ov. Met. xii. 260.) 

4, The father of Tantalus, who had been mar- 
ried to Clytaemnestra before Agamemnon, The 
common account, however, is, that yee was 
the father of this Tantalus. (Paus, ii. 22. § 4.) 

5. A son of Tantalus, who, according to a tradi- 
tion of the Magnetes, had made the most ancient 
statue of the mother of the gods on the rock of 
Coddinos. (Paus. iii, 22. $ 4.) | [L. S.] 

BRUNT'CHIUS EAA a chronographer 


of uncertain date, referred to by Joannes Malala 
. (voli. p 239), the title of whose work was čr9esis 


Bison ‘Popalov xpovoypépov. 

BRUSUS. (Bpoiicos), a son of Emathius, from 
whom Brusis, a por tion of Macedonia, was believed 
to have derived its name. (Steph. Byz. s. v. 
Bpotats.) [L. 8.] 

BRUTIDIUS NIGER. [Niczr.] 

BRU'TIUS (Bpovrios), an historian and chro- 
nographer, is called by the writer of the Alexan- 
drian chronicle (p. 90), who quotes some things 
from him respecting Danaé and Perseus, 6 Topa- 

Taros isropikós kat xpovoypápos. He is also 
mentioned by Joannes Malala (vol. i. pp. 39, 826, 
340) and by Hieronymus in the Chronicle of Eu- 


sebius; and Scaliger, in his notes upon this pas- 


sage (p. 205), has conjectured, that he may be the 
same as the Brutius Praesens whose daughter, 
Bratia Crispina, married L. Aurelius Commodus, 


the son of M. Aurelius: but this is quite uncer-. 


tain. (Vossius, de Hist. Graec, p. 409, ed. Wester- 
mann.) 
BRUTTIA/NUS LUSTRICUS. [Lustricus.] 
BRU'TTIUS. 1. A Roman knight, for whom 


Cicero: wrote a letter of introduction to M’. Acilius | 
Glabrio, proconsul in Sicily in B. c. 46. (Cie. ad. 
Fam. xiii, 38.) 


200A philologer, with whom M. Cicero, the son 
of the orator, studied at Athens, in B. C. 44. Aes 
ad Fam, xvi. 21.) | 

BRU‘TTIUS SURA. [Sura.]: 

BRU’TULUS PA’/PIUS, a man of noble rank 
and great power among the Samnites, who per- 
suaded his countrymen to undertake a second war 


against the Romans; but the Samnites, after their 


disasters in B. C. 322, became anxious for a peace, 
and resolved to deliver up Brutulus to the Romans. 


-His corpse, however, was all that they could give 
their enemies; for Brutulus put an end to his 


own life, to avoid perishing by the hands of the 


| Romans, (Liv. viii. 39.) 


- BRUTUS, the name of a plebeian family of the 
Junia Gens, which traced its descent from the fat 
consul, L, Junius Brutus. (Comp. Cic. Phil. i. 


Brut. 4, ) It was denied bymany of the ancients ae 
this family could be descended from the first consul, 


first, because the latter was a patrician, and secondly, 


~ because his race became extinct at his death, as he 


had only two sons, who were executed by his own 


orders. (Dionys. v. 18, comp. vi. 70; Dion. Cass. | 
xliv. 12; Plut. Brut. 1.) Posidonius, indeed, as- | 
serted that there was a third son, who was a child- 


-< when his brothers were put to death, and that the 


plebeian family was descended from him; and he tunate - father’ to Rome, when his daughter sent | 
‘even pretended to. discover a likeness in many of | for him to the camp at Ardea. Brutus was pre- 
ane, Bruti to the eg of the first consul, T ‘sent at m death, and n moment had 1 now come 


: “BRUTUS. Bei; ae 
L a) But this tale about a third son is such an — 
evident invention, to answer an objection that had _ 
been started by those who espoused the other side 
of the question, that it deserves no credence ; and 


nothing was more natural than that the family 
should claim descent from such an illustrious an- 
cestor, especially after the murder of Caesar, when 
M. Brutus was represented as the liberator of his 
country from tyranny, like his name-sake of old. 
It is, however, by no means impossible, that the 
family may have been descended from the first con- 
sul, even if we take for granted that he was a pa- 
trician, as we know that patricians sometimes 
passed over to the plebeians: while this descent 
becomes still more probable, if we accept Niebuhr’s 
conjecture (Rom. Hist, i. p. 522, &c.), that the first 
consul was a plebeian, and that the consulship was, 
at its first institution, sh ared between the two or 
ders. 

The surname of Brut. is said to have Nees 
given to L. Junius, because he pretended idiocy in 
order to save himself from the last Tarquin, and 
the word is accordingly supposed to signify an 
“idiot.” (Liv. i, 56; Dionys. iv. 67, who trans- 
lates it #Al@os ; Nonius, p. 77.) Festus, how- 
ever, in a passage (s. v. Brutum) which is pointed 
out by Arnold (Rom. Hist. i, p. 104), tells us, that _ 
Brutus, in old Latin, was synonymous with Gra- 
vis; which, as Arnold remarks, would show a 
connexion with Sdépus. The word may, there- 
fore, as a surname, have been originally much the | 
same as Severus. This conjecture we think more 
probable than that of Niebuhr’s, who supposes it 
to mean a “runaway slave,” and connects it with 
the Brettii, “revolted slaves,” whence the Brutii 
are supposed to have aes their name (Strab. 

i. p. 225; Diod. xvi. 15; Gell. x. 3): he further 
abate that this name might easily have been 
applied by the Tarquins to Brutus as a term of 
reproach. (Rom. Hist. i. pp. 63, 98, 515.) | 

l. L. Junius Brutus, was elected consul in 


B. C. 509, according to the chronology of the Fasth .— , 


upon the expulsion of the Tarquins from Rome. 
His story, the greater part of which belongs to`. 


poetry, ran as follows: The sister of king Tarquin g 


the Proud, married M. Brutus, a man of great 
wealth, who died leaving two sons under age. Of 
these the elder was killed by Tarquin, who covet- 
ed their possessions ; the younger escaped his bro- ` 
ther’s fate only by feigning idiocy, whence he re- 
ceived the surname of Brutus. After a while, 

Tarquin became alarmed by the prodigy of a serpent 


crawling from the altar in the royal palace, and — a 


accordingly sent his two sons, Titus and Aruns, to _ 
consult the oracle at Delphi. They took with 
them. their cousin Brutus, who propitiated tho 
priestess with the gift of a golden stick enclosed in. 
a hollow staff. After executing the king’s com- 
mission, the youths asked the priestess who wasto- 
reign at Rome after Tarquin, and the reply was, _ 


“ He who first kisses his mother.” Thereupon the 


sons of Tarquin agreed to draw lots, which of 


| them should first kiss their mother upon arriving A 
cat. Rome; Put Brutus, - who better understood the rer 
meaning of the oracle, stumbled upon the ground = 


as they quitted the temple, and kissed the earth, 


‘mother of them all. Soon after followed the rape eae 


of Lucretia ; and Brutus accompanied. the unfor- 
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for avenging ‘his: own and his country” s wrongs. 
-In the capacity of Tribunus Celerum, which office 
he then held, and which bore the same relation to 


the royal power as that of the Magister Equitum 
did to the dictatorship, he summoned the people, 


obtained the banishment of the Tarquins, and was 


elected consul with L. Tarquinius Collatinus in the 


comitia centuriata. Resolved to maintain the free- 
dom of the infant republic, he loved his country 
better than his children, and accordingly put to 
death his two sons, when they were detected in a 
conspiracy with several other of the young Roman 
nobles, for the purpose of restoring the Tarquins. 
He moreover compelled his co league, L. Tarquinius 
Collatinus, to resign his. consulship and leave the 
city, that none of the hated famil y might remain in 
Rome. And when the people of Veii and Tar- 
quinii attempted to bring Tarquin back by force 
of arms, Brutus marched against them, and, fight- 
ing with Aruns, the son of Tarquin, he and Aruns 
both fell, pierced by each other’s spears. The ma- 
trons mourned for Brutus a year, and a bronze 
statue was erected to him on the capitol, with a 
drawn sword in his hand. (Liv. i. 56—60, ii. 1— 
73 Dionys. iv. 67—-85, v. 1—18; Macrob. ii. 
l6; Dion, Cass, xlii. 45 ; ; Plut. Brut 1, Jo 
The contradictions and chronological impossibi- 
lities in this account have been pointed out by 
Niebuhr. (i. p. 511.) Thus, for instance, the last 
Tarquin is said to have reigned only twenty-five 


years, and yet Brutus is represented as a child at 


the beginning of his reign, and the father of young 

- ten at the close of it. Again, the tale of his 
-© idiocy is irreconcileable with his. holding the re- 
sponsible office of Tribunus Celerum. That he did 
.- hold. this office seems to be an historical fact (Pom- 
~ pon. de Orig. Juris, Dig. 1, ‘tit. 2,-8.2. § 15); 
~ and the story of his idiocy probably arose from 
his surname, which. may, however, as we have 
Been have had a very different meaning originally. 

2. T. Junius BRUTUS, and 

3. Ti. Junius Brurus, the sons of the first 
oaea and of Vitellia (Liv. ii. 4), were executed 
by their father’s orders, as related above. (Dionys. 

ov. 6—8 ; Liv. ii, 4, 5.) 

4, L i UNIUS Brutus, orie of the leaders of the 
plebeians in their secession to the Sacred Mount, 
B. c. 494, is represented by Dionysius as a ple- 
belan, who took the surname of Brutus, that. his 
name might be exactly the same as the first con- 
sul’, He was, according to the same authority, 
chosen one of the first tribunes of the plebs in this 
year, and also plebeian aedile in the year that 
Coriolanus was brought to trial. (Dionys. vi. 70, 
&e., 87—89, vii. 14, 26.) This Brutus is not 

“mentioned by any ancient writer except Dionysius, 
and Plutarch (Coriol. 7) who copies from him. 
The old reading in Asconius (in Cornel. p. 76, ed. 
Orelli) made L. Junius C. F. Paterculus one of the 
first tribunes; but Junius was an alteration made 
by Manutius, and Paterculus nowhere occurs. as a 
cognomen of the Junia gens: the true reading is 


_ Albinius. [Ansinrus.] Niebuhr supposes (i. p.617) | 
that this L. Junius Brutus of Dionysius is an en- 


tirely fictitious person. 
5. D. Junius BRUTUS SCAEVA, magister 


; egitan. to the dictator Q. Publilius Philo, B. ©. 


339, and plebeian consul in 325 with the patrician 
L. Furius Camillus. 
consulship against the Vestini, whom he conquered 


ee ein battle, after: a hard contest, and took two of 


! their towns, Cutina and Cingilia. 


| to him as a province. | 


He carried on war in his: 


the censorship i in 169. (iy, xlii. r 


BRUTUS: 

(Liv. viii, 12, 

29; Diod. xviii. 2.) K 
6: D. Junius D. F. BRUTUS EN legate 


fp. 0 293 in the army of the consul Sp. Carvilius 


Maximus, and consul in 292. (Liv. x. 43, 47.) 


‘In his consulship he conquered the Faliscans: Sp. 
Carvilius, the consul of the preceding year, served 


under him as legate. by command of the senate. 
(Zonar. viii. 1.) 

7. D. Junius Brurvs, probably a son of the 
preceding, exhibited, in conjunction with his 
brother Marcus, the first gladiatorial combat. at 
Rome in the Forum Boarium, at his father’s: 
funeral in B. c, 264, (Liv. Epit. 16; Val. Max. 
ii, 4. § 7.) 

8. M. Junius Brurus, brother of the preced- 
ing. (Val. Max. l. e.) 

"9. M. Junqws Brutus, tribune of the plebs, 
B. C. 195, endeavoured with his colleague P. Junius 
Brutus to prevent the repeal of the Oppia lex, 
which restrained the expenses of women. He was 
praetor in 191, and had the jurisdiction in the 
city, while his colleagues obtained the provinces. 
During his praetorship he dedicated the temple of 

the Great Idaean Mother, on which occasion the 
Megalesian games were performed for the first 
time. (Dict. of Ant. s, v.. Megalesia.) He was one 
of the ambassadors sent into Asia in 189, to settle 
the terms of peace with Antiochus the Great. | 
(Liv. xxxiv. 1; Val. Max. ix. lL. § 3; Live xxxv. 
24, xxxvi. 2, 36, xxxvii. 55.) "This M. Junius 
Brutus may be the same as No. 12, who was con- 
sul in 178. 

10. P. Junius Brurus, probably the brother of 


the preceding, was his colleague in the tribunate, — 


B. €. 195.. He was curule aedile in 192, and prae- 
tor in 190 ; in the latter office he had the province 
of Etruria, where he remained as propraetor in the 
following year, 189. From thence he was sent by 
the senate into Further Spain, ye was decreed 
(Liv. xxxiv. 1; Val. Mar. 
ix. 1, § 3; Liv. xxxv. 41, xxxvi. 45, xxxvii 2, 
50, 57.) 

11. D. Junius BRUTUS, one of the triumvirs 
for founding a colony in the territory of Sipontum, 
B, c. 194, (Liv. xxxiv. 35.) 

The annexed stemma exhibits the probable fa- 
mily connexion of the following persons, Nos, 12 
to 17 inclusive. 

12, M. Junius Brutus, cos. B. c. 178. 


| 


| | 
15. D. Junius Brutus Gal- 


13. M, Junius Brutus, 
$ laecus, cos. B. €. 188. 


the jurist. 


| 
16. D. Junius Brutus, 


14, M. Jaike Brutus, 
cos. B. €, 77. 


the accuser. 
17. D. Junius Brutus Albinus, 
one of Caesar’s assassins. a 


12 M.J UNIUS M. r. Lew. BRUTUS, the son of. 
No, 9, unless heis the same person, was consul B. c. 


178, and had the conduct of the war against the 


Istri, whom he subdued in the following 3 year, and 
compelled them to submit to the Romans. (Liv. 


xl. 59, xli. 9, 14,15; Obsequ. 62.) He was one — | 
of the ambassadors sent into Asia in 171, to exhort. 
the allies to assist the Romans in their war against — 


He was an unsuccessful Pape for. 
ylin, ee : 


Perseus. 


BRUTUS. 


aes rewan of Cn; Paasa made some charges : 
of inconsistency against L. Licinius Crassus, the 
orator; and Cicero twice (de Orat. ii. 55, pro 
‘Cluent. 51) relates the bons mots (bene dicta) of — 
‘Crassus, re criminating upon the extravagance of 
| the accuser, | 
15, D. Junius M. r. M. v. Baurus GALLAN- 
cus (CALLAECUS) or CALLAICUS, son of No. 12 and 
brother of No. 13, was a contemporary of the Grac- _ 
chi,and one of the most celebrated generals of his age. 
He belonged to the aristocratical party, and in his 
consulship with P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica, in B. C. 
138, distinguished himself by his opposition to the 
tribunes, He refused to bring before the senate a 
proposition for the purchase of corn for the people ; 
and when the tribunes wished to have the power 
of exempting ten persons apiece from the military 
levies, he and his colleague refused to allow them 
this privilege. In consequence of this they were 
committed to prison by the tribune C, Curiatius, 
(Val. Max. iii. 7. § 3; Liv. Epit. 55; Cic. de Leg. 
iii. 9.) The e of Further Spain was assign- 
ed to Brutus, whither he proceeded in the same 
year. In order to pacify the province, he assigned. 


` BRUTUS.. 


13% M. ï UNIUS BRUTUS, an ' eminéat RORA l 
jurist, who, judging from his praenomen ` and the I 
time in which he is said to have lived, was pro- 
bably a son of No. 12. He is mentioned by Pom- 
-ponius (Dig. 1. tit, 2. s. 39), along with P. Mucius 
and, Manilius, as one of the three founders of civil 
law ; and it may be inferred from Pomponius, that | 
though he was praetor, he never attained the rank 
of consul. The passage of Pomponius, according to 
the reading which has been suggested, is as follows : 
——Post hos fuerunt P. Mucius et Manilius et Brutus 
[vulg. et Brutus et Manilius], qui fundaverunt jus 
civile. Ee his P. Mucius etiam decem libellos 
reliquii, septem Manilius, Brutus tres [vulg. Brutus 
septem, Manilius tres]. J duo consulares s fuerunt, 
Brutus praciorius, P. autem Mucius etiam pontifex 
magimus. The transposition of the names Brutus 
and Manilius makes the clause Jidi duo consu- 
lares Juerunt, Brutus practorius, consistent with 
the former part of the sentence. It also makes 
the testimony of Pomponius consistent with that 
of Cicero, who reports, on the authority of Scaevola, 
that Brutus left no more than three genuine books 
de jure civile. (De Orut. ii. 55.) That more, how- 
ever, was attributed to Brutus than he really 
wrote may be inferred from the particularity of 
. Cicero's statement. Brutus is frequently referred 
to asa high authority on points of law in ancient 
classical and legal authors (e. g. compare Cie. de 
Fin. i. 4, and Dig. 7. tit. l. s. 68, pr.; again, com- 
pare Cie. ad Fam. vii. 22, and Gell. xvii. 7). In 
the books of Brutus are contained some of the 
responsa Which he gave to clients, and he and 
Cato are censured by Cicero for publishing the 
actual names of the persons, male and female, who 
consulted them, as if, in law, there were any thing 
in a name. (De Orat. ii. 32 .) From the frag- 
ments we possess (de Orat. ii. 55), Brutus certainly 
appears to enter into unlawyer-like details, giving 
us the very names of the villas where he happened 
to be. Whether Servius Sulpicius commented upon 
Brutus is a much disputed question. Ulpian (Dig. 
14, tit. 3.8.5. § 1) cites Servius “bro Primo ad 
Brutum, and Pomponius (Dig. 1. tit. 2, s. 2. $ 44) 
asserts that Servius duos libros ad Brutum perguann 
brevissimos ad Edictum subscriptos reliquit. It is 
commonly supposed that Servius, instead of com- 
menting on the work of the jurisconsult, dedicated 
his short notes on the Edict to M. Junius Brutus, 
the assassin of Julius Caesar, or else to the father 
of the so-called tyrannicide. (Zimmern, Æ. R. G. 
§ 75; Majansius, vol. i, pp. 127—140.) 

(14. M. Junius Brurus, a son of the pre- 
ceding, studied law like his father, but, instead of 
seeking magistracies of distinction, became so noto- 
rious for the vehemence and harshness of his 
prosecutions, that he was named Accusator. (Cic 
de Off. ii. 14.) He did not spare the highest rank, 
for among the objects of his attack was M. Aemilius 
Scaurus. (Cic. pro Font. 13.) He was a warm. 
and moi orator, though his oratory was 
not in good taste. It should be remarked that all 
we know of the son is derived from the unfavour- | 4, extern. o 

able representations of Cicero, who belonged tothe | . ‘With the booty obtained in. Spain, | Bai l 
_ opposite political party. Brutus, the father, was a | erected. temples and other public. buildings, for | 
man of considerable wealth, possessing baths and’ 
< three country seats, which were all sold to ‘support 
‘the extravagance of the son. Brutus, the son, in 
ee 
ooo% Nos. 13, 14, 19, 20, being reckoned jurists, | 
are written by J. T.G . Ce eee 


and founded the town of Valentia. But as Lusi- 
tania continued to be overrun with. parties of 
marauders, he laid waste the country in every 
direction, took numerous towns, and advanced as 
far as the river Lethe or Oblivio, as the Romans 
translated the name of the river, which was also 
called Limaea, Limia or Belion, now Lima. (Strab. 
il, p. 153; Mela, iii, 1; Plin. H. N. iv. 22. s. 35.) 
Here the soldiers at first refused to march further; ` 


standard-bearer, and began to cross the river alone, 

they immediately followed him. From thence they 
advanced to the Minius (Minho), which he crossed 
and continued his march till he arrived at the | 
ocean, where the Romans saw with astonishment. — 
"the sun set in its waters, In this country he sub- 
dued various tribes, among whom the Bracari are 
mentioned as the most warlike. He also conquered | 


their neighbours with an army of 60,000 men, and ` 
it was from his victory over them that he obtained... 
the surnante of Gallaecus. The work of subjuga- 
tion, however, proceeded but. slowly, as many towns. 
after submission again revolted, among which Ta- 
labriga is particularly mentioned. Tn the midst of 
his successes, he was recalled into Nearer Spain _ 
by his relation, Aemilius Lepidus (Appian, isp. 
80), and from thence he proceeded to Rome, where 
he celebrated a splendid triumph, 8. ©. 136, for his 

| Victories over the Lusitanians and Gallaeci Dru- 
mann (Gesch. Roms, vol. iv. p.8), an apparently 
by a passage in Eutropius (iv. 19), places his tri- 
umph in the same year as that of P Seipio’ s over - 
Numantia, namely, in B. c. :132. (Liv, Epi. 55, 
56; Appian, Hisp. 11—73; Flor it. 17. § 12; 
Oros. v.53 Vell. Pat. ii. 5; Cic. pro Balb. 173 
Plut. Quaest, Rom. 34, Ti Grach. 21; Val, Max. vi, eee 


verse. (Cic. pro Arch. 11; Plin, xxxvi. 4.8. 5.§ 73 


| of Brutus: is in Bc. 129, when he served under 


lands to those who had served under Viriathus,  - 


but when Brutus seized the standard from the = 


the Gallaeci, who had come to the assistance of- 


which the poet L. Accius wrote inscriptions in oo 
Val. Max. vill. 14. § 2.) The last time we ‘hear ~ 


C. Sempronius Tuditanus against the Japydes, and : a . ‘ 
i iby hi mary, skill gained a victory for be const: oe 


BIN oe BRUTUS, one, 
and thereby repaired the losses which the latter 
chad sustained at the commencement of the cam- 
poign. (Liv. Epit. 59.) ie ee 
. Brutus was a patron of the poet L. Accius, and 
for the times was well versed in Greek and Roman. 
literature ; he was also not deficient in oratorical 
talent. (Cic. Brut. 28.) We learn from Cicero 
(de Am. 2), that he was augur. The Clodia men- 
tioned by Cicero in a letter to Atticus (xii. 22), 
© whom Orelli supposes to be the mother of this 
Brutus, was in all probability his wife, and the 
mother of the consul of B. c. 77. [No. 16.] (Dru- 
mann, Zc.) | 
16. D. Junius D. r. M. N. Brutus, son of the 
preceding, distinguished himself by his opposition 
to Saturninus in B. c. 100. (Cie. pro Rabir. perd. 
7.) He belonged to the aristocratical party, and 
is alluded to as one of the aristocrats in the oration 
which Sallust puts into the mouth of Lepidus 
against Sulla. (Sall. Hist. i. p. 937, ed. Cortius.) 
‘He was consul in B: c. 77, with Mamercus Le- 
pidus (Cic. Brut. 47), and in 74 became security 
for P. Junius before Verres, the praetor urbanus. 
© (Cie. Verr, i, 55, 57.) He was well acquainted 
with Greek and Roman literature. (Cic. Brut. l.e.) 
His wife Sempronia was a well-educated, but. li- 
centious woman, who carried on an intrigue with 
Catiline; she received the ambassadors. of the 
Allobroges in her hushand’s house in 63, when he 
was absent from Rome. (Sall, Cut. 40.) We 
have no doubt that the preceding D. Brutus is the 
person meant in this passage of Sallust, and not 


D. Brutus Albinus, one of Caesar’s assassins [No. 


_ 17], as some modern writers suppose, since the 
o Jatter is called an adolescens by Caesar (B. G. ili. 
=c 11) in 56, and therefore not likely to have had 
_ Sempronia as his wife in 63; and because we 
know that Paulla Valeria was to marry Brutus 


Albinus in 50. (Caelius, ad Fam. viii. 7.) 


17. D. Junius Brutus ALBINUS, one of Cae- 


` sar’s assassins, who must not be confounded with 
the more celebrated M. Junius Brutus, was in all 
probability the son of No. 16 and of Sempronia, 
as we know that they had children (Sall. Cat. 25), 
and the praenomen is the same. This D. Brutus 
was adopted by A. Postumius Albinus, who was 
consul B. c. 99 [ALBInus, No. 22], whence he is 
called Brutus Albinus; and this adoption is com- 
memorated on a coin of D. Brutus figured on p. 93. 
(Plut. Caes. 64, &c., Ant. 11; Dion Cass. xliv. 14.) 
We first read of him as serving under Caesar in 
Gaul when he was still a young man. Caesar 
gave him the command of the fleet which was sent 
to attack the Veneti in B. c. 56. (Caes. B. G. iii. 
11; Dion Cass. xxxix. 40-42.) He seems to have 
continued in Gaul till almost the close of the war, but 
his name does not occur frequently, as he did not 
hold the rank of legatus. He served against 
Vercingetorix in 52 (Caes. B. G. vii. 9), and ap- 
pears to have returned to Rome in 50, when he 
_ married Paulla Valeria. (Cael. ad Fam. viii. 7.) 
On the breaking out of the civil war in the follow- 
ing year (49), he was recalled to active service, 
„and was placed by Caesar over the fleet which 
¿was to besiege Massilia. D. Brutus, though in- 


oo ferior in the number of his ships, gained a vic- 
tory over the enemy, and at length obtained pos- 


session of Massilia. (Caes. B.C. i. 36, 56, &c., 
~~ di, 8-225. Dion Cass. xli, 19-22.) After this, he 
had the command of Further Gaul entrusted to. 


him, where be gained a victory over the Belloyaci ; | 


BRUTUS. — 


| and so highly was he esteemed by Caesar, that on 
his return from Spain through Italy, in 45, Caesar. 


conferred upon him the honour of riding in his 
carriage along with Antony and his nephew, the 
young Octavius. (Plut. Ant. 11.) Caesar gave 
him still more substantial marks of his favour, by 
promising him the government of Cisalpine Ganl, 
with the praetorship for 44 and the consulship for 


42. In Caesar’s will, read after his death, it was 


found that D. Brutus had been made one of his 
heirs in the second degree; and so entirely did 
he possess the confidence of Caesar, that the other 
murderers sent him to conduct their victim to the 
senate-house on the day of the assassination. The 
motives which induced D. Brutus to take part in 
the conspiracy against his friend and benefactor 
are not stated; but he could have no excuse for 
his crime ; and among the instances of base ingra- 
titude shewn on the ides of March, none was so 
foul and black as that of D. Brutus. (Liv. Zpit. 
114, 116; Dion Cass. xliv. 14, 18, 35; Appian, 
B.C. ii. 48, 111, 118, 1438, iii, 98; Suet. Cues. 81, 
83; Vell. Pat. ii. 56.) 0 a 
After Caesar’s death (44), D. Brutus went into 
his province of Cisalpine Gaul, and when Antony 
obtained from the people a grant of this province, 


Brutus. refused to surrender it to him. His con- . 


duct was warmly praised by Cicero and the sena- 


‘torial party; but so little was he prepared to re- 
sist Antony, that when the latter crossed the 
Rubicon towards the close of the year, D. Brutus | 
dared. not meet him in the field, but threw him- | 


self into Mutina, which was forthwith besieged 
by Antony. In this town he continued till 
April in the following year (43), when the siege 
was raised by the consuls Hirtius and Pansa, who 
were accompanied by Octavianus. Antony was 
defeated, and fled across the Alps; and as Hirtius 
and Pansa had fallen in the battle, the command 
devolved upon D. Brutus, since the senate was un- 
willing to entrust Octavianus with any further 
power. He was not, however, in a condition to 
follow up his victory against Antony, who mean- 
time had collected a large army north of the Alps, 
and was preparing to march again into Italy. 


Octavianus also had obtained the consulship, not- 


withstanding the ill-will of the senate, and had 
procured the enactment of the lex Pedia, by which 
the murderers of Caesar were outlawed, and the 
execution of the sentence entrusted to himself. 
D. Brutus was now in a dangerous position. An- 
tony was marching against him from the north, 


Octavianus from the south; his own troops could 


not be depended upon, and L. Plancus had already 
deserted him and gone over to Antony with three 
legions. He therefore determined to cross over to 
M. Brutus in Macedonia; but his soldiers deserted 
him on the march, and he was betrayed by Camil- 


lus, a Gaulish chief, upon whom he had formerly 


conferred some favours, and put to death, by order 
of Antony, by one Capenus, a Sequanan, B. 6.43. 


(Cicero’s Letters and Philippies; Liv. Epit: 117— 


120; Dion Cass. xlv. 9, 14, xlvi. 35, &c., 53; 


Appian, B. C. iii. 74, 81, 97,98; Vell. Pat. ii. 64.) 
18. M. Junius BRUTUS, praetor in B. €. 88, 


was sent with his colleague Servilius by the se- 


nate, at the request of Marius, to command Sulla, 


who was then at Nola, not to advance nearer 


Rome. (Plut. Sui. 9.) On Sulla’s arrival at Rome, 
‘Brutus was proscribed with ten other senators. 
(Appian, B. C. i. 60.) He subsequently: served. 


oe 


` under Cn. Papirius Carbo, the consul, B. c. 


he put an end to his own life, that he might not 


fall into the hands of his enemies, (Liv. Epit. 89.) 


Cicero, in a letter to Atticus (ix. 14), mentions a 


report, that Caesar intended to revenge the death. 
of M. Brutus and Carbo, and of all those who had 


been put to death by Sulla with the assistance 
of Pompey. This M. Junius Brutus is not to be 
confounded, as he often is, with L. Junius Brutus 
Damasippus, praetor in 82 [No. 19], whose sur- 
name we know from Livy (Epit. 86) to have been 
Luctises..nor with M. Junius Brutus [No. 20], the 
father of the so-called tyrannicide. 

19. L. Junius Brurus Damasiprus, an active 
and unprincipled partizan of Marius. The younger 
Marius, reduced to despair by the blockade of 
Praeneste (B. c. 82), came to the resolution that 
his greatest enemies should not survive him. Ac- 
cordingly he managed to despatch a letter to L. 
- Brutus, who was then praetor urbanus at Rome, 
desiring him to summon the senate upon some 
false pretext, and to procure the assassination of 
P. Antistius, of C. Papirius Carbo, L. Domitius, 
and Scaevola, the pontifex maximus. The cruel 
and treacherous order was too well obeyed, and 
the dead bodies of the murdered senators were 
thrown unburied into the Tiber. (Appian, B. C. 
1, 88; Vell. Pat. ii. 26.) 

In the same year L. Brutus made an ineffectual 
attempt to relieve Praeneste : the consul of Cn. Pa- 
pirius Carbo, despairing of success, fled to Africa ; 


but L. Brutus, with others of his party, advanced 


towards Rome, and were defeated by Sulla. L. 
Brutus was taken prisoner in the battle, and was 
put to death by Sulla. (Appian, B. C i. 92, 93 ; 
Sall. Caz. 51; Dion Cass. Frag. 135, p. 54, ed. 
Reimar.) a 
Some confusion has arisen from the circumstance 
that the subject of this article is sometimes spoken 
of with the cognomen Damasippus, and sometimes 
with that of Brutus. (Duker, ad Flor. iii. 21. 
p. 685.) He appears now as L. Damasippus, and 
nowas Junius Brutus. Perhaps he was adopted by 
one of the Licinii, for the cognomen Damasippus 
belonged to the Licinian gens (Cie. ad Fam. vii. 
23); and an adoptive name, in reference to the 
original name, was often alternative, not cumula- 
tive. The same person may have been L. Junius 
Brutus and L. Licinius Damasippus, 

20. M. Junius Brutus, the father of the so- 
called tyrannicide [No. 21] is described by Cicero 
as well skilled in public and private law; but he 
will not allow him to be numbered in the rank of 
orators. (Cic. Brut. 36.) He was tribune B. c. 83 
(Cic. pro Quint. 20) 5 and the M. Brutus who is 
spoken of with some asperity by Cicero for hav- 
ing made an impious attempt to colonize Capua 


(de Leg. Agr. ii, 33, 34, 36), in opposition to omens 


and auspices, and who is said, like all who shared 
in that enterprise, to have. perished miserably, is 


supposed. by Ernesti (Cav. Cte.) after Mazochius 


(Amphitheat. Camp. p. 9; Poleni, Thes: Supp. v. 


217) to have been the pater interfectoris.. He no. : 
| the understanding that their lives should be spared, — 
and, sending a few horsemen before him, retired to <. 
the small town of Rhegium near the Padus. There, 
‘on the next day, he was slain by one Geminius, ° 
who was sent by Pompey for that purpose. Pom- . 


was the wife of Lucullus. The Q. Servilius Caepio; . pey (who had forwarded despatches on successive et 


doubt made this attempt in his tribunate. 


= M. Brutus married Servilia, who was. the daugh- | 


ter of Q. Servilius and of Livia, the sister of Dru- 


‘sus, and thus was half-sister of Cato of Utica by. 
the mother’s side. Another Servilia, her sister, | 


82, and 
_ was sent by him in a fishing-boat to Lilybaeum; | 
_ but finding himself surrounded by Pompey’s fleet, 


i BRUTUS: 0. Bu 


who afterwards adopted her son, was her brother, ` 


She traced her descent from Servilius Ahala, the 
assassin of Sp. Maelius. (Plut. Brut 1.). This- 
asserted descent explains the pronoun. vester in the 


masculine gender in a passage of Cicero’s Orator 


(c.45), which was addressed to the younger Brutus: 


“< Quomodo- enim vester axilla ala factus est, nisi. 
fuga literae vastioris.” It is in reference to this - 


descent that we find the head of Servilius Ahala 
on the coins of the so-called tyrannicide: one is 
figured on p.83. Servilia was a woman of great — 
ability, and had much influence with Cato, who 
became the father-in-law of her son. : 
Brutus, besides his well-known son, had two 
daughters by Servilia, one of whom was married 
to M. Lepidus, the triumvir (Vell. Pat. ii. 88; - 
compare Cic. ad Fam. xii. 2), and the other to ©- 
Cassius. The name, other than Junia, of the for- 
mer, is not known. Asconius, in his commentary 
on the speech pro Milone, mentions Cornelia, cujus 
castitas pro exemplo habita est, as the wife of Lepi- 
dus; but perhaps Lepidus was married twice, as a 
daughter of Brutus could not have borne the 
family-name Cornelia. The wife of Cassius was 
named Tertia, or, by way of endearment, Tertulla. 
Some have supposed, without reason, that Brutus 
had but one daughter, Tertia Junia, who was mar- | 
ried successively to Lepidus and Cassius; and 
Lipsius (cited Orelli, Oxomast. Cie. s. v. Tertia) 
erroneously (see ad Att. xiv. 20) makes Tertia the. 
daughter of Servilia by her second husband. | | 
There is much reason to suspect that. Servilia 
intrigued with Caesar (Plut. Brat. 5), who is said 
to have believed his assassin to have been his' 
own son; but this cannot have been, for Caesar was. _ 
only fifteen years older than the younger Brutus. | 
Scandal went so far as to assert, that Tertia, like 
her mother, was one of Caesar’s mistresses; and 
Suetonius (Caes. 30) has preserved a double entendre 
of Cicero in allusion to Servilia’s supposed conni- 
vance at her daughter’s shame. This anecdote re- 
fers to a time subsequent to the death of the elder 
Brutus. The death of Tertia, a. D. 22, when she 
must have been very old, is recorded by Tacitus. 
(Ann. iii. 76), who states that the images of twenty 
of the noblest families graced her funeral; “sed 


praefulgebant Cassius atque Brutus, eo ipso, quod > | 


effigies eorum non visebantur.” | re: 
The knowledge of these family connexions gives 


additional interest to the history ofthe times. > 


Though the reputed dishonour of his wife did not- 
prevent the father from actively espousing the poli- 
tical party to which Caesar belonged, yet it is pos- 
sible, but not very probable, that the rumour of. 
Caesar’s amours with a mother and a sister may 
afterwards have deepened the hostility of the son. 
When Lepidus, B. c. 77, endeavoured to succeed — 
to the leadership which had become vacant by the- 
death of Sulla, Brutus was placed in command of 
the forces in Cisalpine Gaul; and, at Mutina, he 
for some time withstood the attack of Pompey’s 


hitherto victorious army; but, at length, either 
finding himself in danger of being betrayed, or 
voluntarily determining to change sides, he put 


himself and his troops in the power of Pompey, on — 


T 512 BRUTUS. 
-days to iis senate to announce R a ae 


and then the death of Brutus) was much and justly 
(Plut. 


| ‘blamed for this cruel and perfidious act: 
a ` 0 16; Appian, B. C. ii, 111; Liv. Eei 


Servilia, was born in the autumn of B. c. 85. He 
was subsequently adopted by his uncle Q. Servilius 
Caepio, which must have ` happened before B. c. 
59, and hence he is sometimes called Caepio or Q. 
| Caepio I Brutus, especially in public documents, on 
coins, and inscriptions. (On the coin annexed the 


Se YD 


ose arnt 


Saon on the reverse is CanPio Brutus PRO- 
cos.) He lost: his father at the early age of eight 
years, but his mother, Servilia, assisted by her two 
brothers, continued to conduct his education with 

the utmost care, and he. acquired an extraordinary 
love for learning, which he never lost in after-life. 


M. Porcius Cato became his great: political model, 


mite in his moral conduct he did not follow his 

example. In 59, when J. Caesar was consul and 
had to de some young and vehement republi- 
<- cans, L. Vettius on the instigation of the tribune, 
oP Vatinius, denounced Brutus as an accomplice in 


@ conspiracy against Pompey’s life; but as it 


was. well known that Brutus was perfectly in- 
- nocent, Caesar put a stop to the prosecution. When 
it was thought necessary in 58 to remove from 

Rome some of the leading republicans, Cato was 
= sent to Cyprus, and Brutus accompanied him. 

After his return to’ Rome, Brutus seems for some 
years to have taken no part in public proceedings, 
and not to have attached himself to any party. In 
53 he followed Appius Claudius, whose daughter 


Claudia he had married, to Cilicia, where he did- 


not indeed, like his father-in-law, plunder the pro- 
vineials, but could not resist the temptation to 
lend out money at an exorbitant rate of interest. 
He probably did not return to Rome till 51. 
During his absence Cicero had defended Milo, and 
Brutus also now wrote a speech, in which he en- 
deavoured to show that Milo not only deserved no 
punishment, but ought to be rewarded for having 
murdered Clodius. This circumstance, t together 
with Cicero’s becoming the successor of Appius 
' Claudius in Cilicia, brought about a sort of con- 
nexion between Cieero and Brutus, though each 
disliked the sentiments of the other. “Cicero, 
when in Cilicia, took care that the money which 
Brutus had lent was revaid him, but at the same 


time endeavoured to prevent his transgressing the | 1 
ing the praetorship, was as much enraged against 


Brutus as against the dictator. 
-Brutus the province of Macedonia, and also held- 
| cut to him hopes of the consulship. Up to this 
time Brutus had borne Caesar’s dictatorship with- 
out expressing the least displeasure; he had served . 
the dictator and paid homage to him, nor had he. 
thought it contrary to his republican principles to 

accept favours and offices from him. 
of mind which took place at this time was not the 


laws of usury, at which Brutus, who “did not re- 
. ¢elye as high a percentage as he had expected, 

appears to “have been greatly offended. In 50 
Brutus defended Appius Claudius, against whom 


= two. serious charges were brought, and succeeded, 


In getting him acquitted. 


When the civil war broke out in 49 between Ge 
sar and Pompey » it was believed that Brutus would 


join the party of Caesar; but Brutus, who saw in 
Pompey the champion of the > aristocracy, suppressed 


his personal feelings towards the murderer of his fo- 


Oe M. Junius Brvrvs, the son of No. 20, by 


formed Caesar of Pompey’s flight to Egypt. 


against Brutus’s own relatives in Africa. 


BRUTUS. 


hice and followed. the example of Cato, who de- 
-clared for Pompey. 
accompany Cato, but went with P. Sextius to 
Cilicia, probably to arrange matters with his 


Brutus, however, did not 


debtors in Asia, and to make preparations for the 
war. In 48, he distinguished himself in the en- 


-gagements in the neighbourhood of Dyrrhachium, 


and Pompey treated “him with great distinction, 

In the battle of Pharsalia, Caesar gave orders not: 
to kill Brutus, probably for the sake of Servilia, 
who implored Caesar to spare him. (Plut, Brut. 5.) 
After the battle, Brutus escaped to Larissa, but did - 
not follow Pompey any further. Here he wrote 
a letter to Caesar soliciting his pardon, which was 
generously granted by the conqueror, who even 
invited Brutus to come to him. Brutus obeyed, 

and, if we may believe Plutarch (Brut. 6), he in- 
As 
Caesar did not. require Brutus to fight against his 
former friends, he withdrew from “the war, and 
spent his time either in Greece or at Rome in his 
favourite literary pursuits, He did not join Cae- 
sar again till the autumn of 47 at Nicaea in Bithy- 
nia, on which occasion he endeavoured to interfere 
withthe conqueroron behalf of a friend of king Deio- 
tarus, but Caesar refused to comply with the request. | 
In the year following Brutus was made governor 
of Cisalpine Gaul, though he had been neither 


praetor nor consul ; and he continued to serve the. 


dictator Caesar, although the latter was making war 
The 
provincials in Cisalpine Gaul were delighted with 
the mild treatment and justice of Brutus, whom 
they honoured with public monuments: Caesar. 
too afterwards testified his satisfaction with his 
administration.. As his province was far from the 
scene of war, Brutus as usual devoted his time to 
study. At this time, Cicero made him one of the 
speakers in the treatise which bears the name 
of Brutus, and in 46 he dedicated to him his 
Orator. In 45, Brutus was succeeded in his pro- 
vince by C. Vibius Pansa, but did not go to Rome 
immediately. Before his return, he published his 
eulogy on Cato, in which Cicero found sentiments 
that hurt his vanity, as his suppression of the con- 
spiracy of Catiline was not spoken of in the terms 
he would have liked. Accordingly, upon the ar- 
rival of Brutus at one of his country-seats near 
Rome, a certain degree of coldness and want of 
confidence existed between the two, although they 
wrote letters to each other, and Cicero, on ‘the ad- 
vice of Atticus, even dedicated to him his work 
De Finibus. About this time, Brutus divorced 
Claudia, apparently for no other reason than that 
he wished to marry Portia, the daughter of Cato. 
After the close of Caesar’s war in Spain, Brutus 
went from Rome to meet him, and, in the begin- 
ning of August, returned to the city with him. - 
In 44 Brutus was praetor urbanus, and C. Cassius, 
who had been disappointed in his hope of obtain- 


Caesar promised 


His change 


result of a reflections. í or. peinciples, but of the 


arrangements which Antony made for the funeral 


- Antonius. 


O muros 


influence which Cassius exercised over him. He 
was persuaded by Cassius to. join the conspirators. 


who murdered Caesar on the 15th of March, 44. 


After the deed was perpetrated he went to the | 


forum to address the people, but found no favour. 
The senate, indeed, pardoned the murderers, but 
this was only a farce played by M. Antony to ob- 
tain their sanction of the Julian laws. The mur- 
derers then assembled the people on the capitol, 
and Brutus in his speech promised that they should 
receive all that Caesar had destined for them. All 
parties were apparently reconciled. But the 


of Caesar, and in consequence of which the people 
made an assault upon the houses of the conspira- 
tors, shewed them clearly the intentions of Antony. 
Brutus withdrew into the country, and during his 


stay there he gave, in the month of July, most 


splendid Ludi Apollinares, hoping thereby to turn 
the disposition of the people in his favour. But 
in this he was disappointed, and as Antony as- 
sumed a threatening position, he sailed in Sep- 
tember to Athens with the intention of taking 
possession of the province of Macedonia, which 
Caesar had assigned him, and of repelling force by 
force. After staying at Athens a short time in 
the company of philosophers and several young 
Romans who attached themselves to his cause, and 
after receiving a very large sum of money from the 
quaestor M. Appuleius, who brought it from 
Asia, Brutus intended to proceed to Macedonia. 
But the senate had now assigned this province to 
Antony, who, however, towards the end of the 
year, transferred it to his brother, the praetor C. 
Before, however, the latter arrived, 
Brutus, who had been joined by the scattered 
troops of Pompey, marched into Macedonia, where 
he was received by Q. Hortensius, the son of the 
orator, as his legitimate successor. Brutus. found 


an abundance of arms, and the troops stationed in 


Illyricum, as well as several other legions, joined 


him. C. Antonius, who also arrived in the mean- 


time, was unable to advance beyond the coast of 
Illyricum, and at the beginning of 43 was besieged 
in Apollonia and compelled to surrender. Brutus 
disregarded all the decrees of the senate, and re- 
solved to act for himself. While Octavianus in 


the month of August 43 obtained the condemnation 


of Caesar’s murderers, Brutus was engaged in a 
war against some Thracian tribes to procure money 
for himself and booty for his soldiers. About this 
time he assumed the title imperator, which, to- 
gether with his portrait, appear on many of his 
coins, The things whieh were going on mean- 
time in Italy seemed to affect neither Brutus nor 
Cassius, but after the triumvirate was establish- 
ed, Brutus began to prepare for war. Instead, 
however, of endeavouring to prevent the enemy 
from landing on the coast of the Ionian sea, Brutus 
and Cassius separated their forces and ravaged 
Rhodes and Lycia. Loaded with booty, Brutus 


and Cassius met again at Sardis in the beginning 
of 42, but it was only the fear of the triumvirs” 


that prevented them from falling out with each 


other. Their carelessness: was indeed so. great, 
that only a small fleet was sent to the Ionian sea 
under the command of Statius Mureus. Before 
leaving Asia, Brutus had a dream which foreboded 
his ruin at Philippi, and in the autumn of 42 the 
battle of Philippi was fought. In the first engage- 
ment Brutus. conquered the army of Octavianus, 


es BRYAXIS. © 0 °° (533. 
while Cassius was defeated by Antony. Butina 
second battle, about twenty days later, Brutus 


/ was defeated and fell upon his own sword... 


From his first visit to Asia, Brutus appears aso 
a man of considerable wealth, and he afterwards 


increased it by lending money‘upon interest. He 
; possessed an extraordinary memory and a still more 
extraordinary imagination, which led him into. 
superstitions differing only from those of the multi- 
‘tude by a strange admixture of philosophy. He was. 
deficient in knowledge of mankind and the world, | 
whence he was never able to foresee the course of 


things, and was ever surprised at the results. Hence 


-also his want of independent judgment. The quan- — | 


tity of his varied knowledge, which he had acquired 
by extensive reading and his intercourse with philo- 
sophers, was beyond. his. control, and was rather an 
encumberance to him than anything else. Nothing 
had such charms for him as study, which he prose~_ 
cuted by day and night, at home and abroad. He 
made abridgements of the historical works of ©. Fan- 
niusand Caelius Antipater, and on the eve of the bat- 
tle of Pharsalus he is said to have been engaged in. 
‘making an abridgement of Polybius. He also wrote 
several philosophical treatises, among which we have 
mention of those On Duties, On Patience, and On ~ 
Virtue. The best of his literary productions, how- — 
ever, appear to have been his orations, though 
they are censured as having been too dry and 
serious, and deficient in animation. Nothing would 


enable us so much to form a clear notion of his 


character as his letters, but we unfortunately pos- 
sess only a few (among those of Cicero), the 
authenticity of which is acknowledged, and a few 
passages of others quoted by Plutarch. (Brut. 2, 
22, Cie. 45.) Even in the time of Plutarch (Brut. 
53) there seem to have existed forged letters of 
Brutus; and the two books of “ Epistolae ad Bru- 
| tum,” usually printed among the works. of Cicero, 
are unquestionably the fabrications of a later time. . 
The name of Brutus, his fatal deed, his fortunes 


for the forgery of such documents ; but these let- _ 
ters contain gross blunders in history and chrono- 
logy, to which attention was first drawn by Erasmus 
of Rotterdam. (Epist. i. 1.) Brutus is also said to 
have attempted to write poetry, which does not — 
seem to have possessed much merit. (Cicero, in 
the passages collected in Orelli’s Onomast. Tull, ii. 
pp. 319—324 ; Plut. Life of Brutus; Appian, B.C. 
il. L1—iv. 132-; Dion Cass. lib. xli—xlviii. Re- 
specting his oratory and the extant fragments of 
it, see Meyer, Orat. Rom. Fragm. p. 443, &e, 2nd 
edit. ; comp. Weichert, Poet. Lat. Relig. p. 125 ; 
Drumann, Gesch. Roms, iv. pp. 18—44.) 0o00 
BRYAXIS (Bpýażıs), an Athenian statuary in- 
stone and metal, cast a bronze statue of Seleucus, 
king of Syria (Plin. M. N. xxxiv, 8.8.19), and, — 
‘together with Scopas, Timotheus, and. Leochares, 
„adorned the Mausoleum with bas-reliefs. (Plin. | 


| H. N. xxxvi. 5.8.4.) He must have lived accord- 


‘ingly B. c. 872—312. (Sillig. Catal. Art. s.v.) 
Besides the two works above mentioned, Bryaxis 
executed five colossal statues at Rhodes (Plin. - 


| H. N. xxxiv. 7.'s. 18), an Asclepios (H. N. xxxiv. 


8. s:19), a Liber, father of Cnidus (H. N. xxxvi. 
5), and astatue of Pasiphae. (Tatian, ad Graec. 
54.) If we believe Clemens Alexandrinus (Protr. — 
-p. 80, c), Bryaxis attained so high a degree of per- 

fection, that two statues of his were ascribed by © 
some to Phidias. — = 


and personal character, offered great temptations 


W 
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‘of a great number of treatises on religious subjects, 
as well as of several letters to distinguished persons 
of his time respecting theological and ecclesiastical 
matters. His works were first published under the 
- title “Iwai povaxyod Tot Bovevviou td eipebévra 
Oe érmededas Edyeviou, Araxdvov ts Bovayapelas, 
Hon rò mpGrov tUros exSdbevra,” three volumes, 
8yo. Leipzig, 1768—1784. This edition contains 
only the Greek text, Eugenius, diaconus in Bul- 
garia, was in possession of a fine manuscript of the 
works of Bryennius, and he is the author of a life 
of Bryennius contained in the preface to the Lejp- 
zig edition. The works of Bryennius were known 
and published in extracts long before the complete 
edition of them appeared. Leo Allatius refers to, 
and gives extracts from, several of his. treatises, 
such as “ Orationes II de Futuro Judicio et Sem- 
piterna Beatitudine,” in which the author main- 


tio de Sancta Trinitate;” “ Oratio de Transfigura- 
tione Domini; “Oratio de Domini Crucifixione ;” 
&e. 
for his time. (Leo Allat. De Libris ef Rebus ecles. 
Grace, parsi. pp.136, 141, 143, 237, &c., 811,839- 
343, De Consensu Utriusque Ecclesiae, pp. 529, 837, 
863, &e.; Cave, Hist. Liter. Appendix, p. 121; Fa- 
pric. Bibl. Grace. xi. p. 659, &e.) [W. P.] 
 BRYE/NNIUS, MA’NUEL (Mavouja Bovér- 
wos), a Greek writer on music, is probably identi- 
_ cal with one Manuel Bryennius, the contemporary 
of the emperor Andronicus I., who reigned from 
1282 till 1328. Bryennius wrote ‘Apuovied, or a 
 eommentary on the theory of music, which is di- 
vided into three books, in the first of which he 
frequently dwells upon the theory of Euclid, while 


view that of Ptolemy the musician. 
Meibomius. intended to publish this work, and to 
add it to his “Antiquae. Musicae Autores Septem,” 
Amsterdam, 1652; but he was prevented from ac- 
complishing his purpose. The “ Harmonica” hav- 
ing attracted the attention of John Wallis, who 
perused the Oxford MSS., he published it in 1680 
together with the “Harmonica” of Ptolemy and 
some other ancient musicians ; he also added a Latin 
translation. The “Harmonica” of both Bryen- 
nius and Ptolemy are contained in the third volume 
of Wallis’s works, Oxford, 1699. (Fabric. Bibl. 
Graec. iil. pp. 648, 649; Labbe, Biblioth. Nov. 
MSS. p.118) - = TW. P.] 
BRYE’NNIUS, NICE/PHORUS (Nucnpdpos 
Bpvévvios), the accomplished husband of Anna 
Comnena, was born at Orestias in Macedonia in 
the middle of the eleventh century of the Christian 
aera. 
phew, of another Nicephorus Bryennius, who is re- 


_ posing Michael and in becoming recognized as em- 
` peror under the name of Nicephorus IHI. The 


_ BRYENNIUS, JOSE/PHUS (Iorio Bpvév- 
vios), a Greek priest and eloquent preacher, died 
“between a. D. 143] and 1438. He is the author | 


tained peculiar views respecting purgatory; “ Ora- 


The style of Bryennius is remarkably pure 


-in the second and third books he has chiefly in 
The learned. 


He was the son, or more probably the ne- 


© nowned in Byzantine history as one of the first. 
generals of his time, and who, having revolted 
against the emperor Michael VII. Ducas Parapi- 

: maces, assumed the imperial title at Dyrrhachium | 

in 1071. Popular opinion was in favour of the 

¿o usurper, but he had to contend witha third rival, 
-> Nicephorus Botaniates, who was supported by the. 
aristocracy and clergy, and who succeeded in de- 


contest then lay between Nicephorus Botaniates 
and Nicephorus-Bryennius, against whom the for- 


BRYENNIUS. | 
mer sent an army commanded by Alexis Comnenus; 
who afterwards became emperor. _Bryennius was 
defeated and made prisoner by Alexis near Cala- 
brya in Thrace: he was treated by the victor with 
kindness; but Basil, the emperor’s minister, order- 
ed his eyes to be put out. His son, or nephew, 
the subject of this article, escaped the fate of his 
relative; and no sooner had Alexis Comnenus as- 
cended the throne (1081), than the name of Bry- 
ennius became conspicuous as the emperor’s most | 
faithful friend. | 

Bryennius was not only distinguished by bodily 
beauty and military talents, but also by his learn- 
ing, the affability of his manners, and the wisdom 
he shewed in the privy council of the emperor. 
During the first differences with the crusaders, he 
was one of the chief supports of the throne; and, 
in order to reward him for his eminent services, 
Alexis created for him the dignity of panhyperse- 
bastos—a title until then unknown in the code of 
Byzantine ceremonies, and which gave the bearer 
the rank of Caesar. But Bryennius is also called 
Caesar, and we must therefore suppose that this 
title was formally conferred upon him. The greatest 
mark of confidence, however, which Alexis bestow- 
ed upon him was the hand of his daughter, Anna 
Comnena, with whom Bryennius lived in happiness 
during forty years. Bryennius distinguished him- 
self in the war between Alexis and Bohemond, 
prince of Antioch, and negotiated the peace of 1108 
to the entire satisfaction of his sovereign. | 

Anna Comnena and the empress Irene tried to 


persuade the emperor to name Bryennius his 


successor; but Alexis would not deprive his son 
John of his natural rights. After the death of | 
Alexis in 1118, and the accession of John, Anna 
and Bryennius conspired against the young em- 
peror, but the conspiracy failed. [ANNA COMNENA. ] 
The cause of its failure was the refusal of Bryen- 
nius to act in the decisive moment, for which he 
was severely blamed by his haughty wife. They 
were punished with confiscation of their estates 
and banishment to Oenoe, now Unieh, on the Black 
Sea, where they led a retired life during several 
years, Bryennius afterwards recovered the favour 
of the emperor. In 1137 he went to Cilicia and 
Syria with the intention of relieving the siege of 
Antioch by the crusaders; but ill health compelled 
him to return to Constantinople, where he died 
soon afterwards, | 

Bryennius is the author of a work entitled “YAn 
toropias, which is a history of the reign of the em- 
perors Isaac I. Comnenus, Constantine XI. Ducas, 
Romanus III. Diogenes, and Michael VII. Ducas 
Parapinaces ; his intention was to write also the 
history of the following emperors, but death pre- 
vented him from carrying his design into execution. 
This work, which is divided into four books, is one 
of the most valuable of the Byzantine histories, and 
is distinguished by the clearness of the narrative. 


| Its principal value arises from its author being not 
‘only a witness but also one of the chief kaders in 
‘the events which he relates, and from his being 
| accustomed to, and having the power of forming a. 
judgment upon, Important affairs, The editio prin- 
-ceps forms part of the Paris collection of the Byzan- 
tines, and was published by Pierre Poussines at the 
end of Procopius, Paris, 1661, fol., with notes and 
| a Latin translation. The editor, who dedicated the. 


work to Christina, queen of Sweden, perused two 


MSS., one of Cujas, and the other of Favre de St. 


-spent in great merriment. 


~ BUBASTIS. 


Joire. DuCange has written excellent notes upon it, 


which form. an appendix to his edition of Cinnamus, 
Paris, 1670, fol. Cousin (le président) translated 
it into French in his usual extravagant and inac- 


curate way, which induced Gibbon to say, “did he. 


ever think?” A new and careful edition has been 


published by Meineke, together with Cinnamus 


(“Nicephori Bryennii Commentarii,” Bonn, 1836, 
8vo.), which forms part of the Bonn collection of the 
Byzantines. It contains the notes of Pierre Pous- 
sines and Du Cange, and the Latin translation of 
the former revised by the editor. (Anna Comnena, 
Aleaias; Cinnamus, i. 1-10; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. 
vii. p.674; Hankins, de Byzant. Rer, Script. Graces, 
pp. 492—507.) pap 8 PW. P.] 
_ BRYSON (Bpúswv), mentioned by Iamblichus 
(Vit. Pyth, c. 23) as one of those youths whom 
Pythagoras instructed in his old age. He was 
perhaps the same writer that is mentioned in the 
extract from Theopompus found in Athenaeus (xi. 
p. 508), where Plato is charged with having bor- 
rowed from Bryson, the Heracleot, and others, a 
great deal that he introduced into his dialogues as 
his own. A saying of Bryson’s is refuted by Aris- 
totle in his Khet. iii. 2, 13. [A. GJ 
BU’BARES (Bov€dp7s), the son of Megabazus, 
a Persian, was. sent into Macedonia to make in- 
_ quiries after the missing Persian envoys, whom 
_ Alexander, the son of Amyntas I., had caused to 
be murdered at his father’s court, about B. c. 507. 
Alexander induced Bubares to pass the matter 
over in silence, by giving him great presents and 
also his sister Gygaea in marriage. By this Gy- 
gaca Bubares had a son, who was called Amyntas 
after his grandfather. (Herod. v. 2], viii. 136.) 
In conjunction with Artachaees, Bubares super- 
- intended the construction of the canal which Xerxes 
made across the isthmus of Athos. (Herod. vii. 22.) 
BUBASTIS (Bov6acr1s), an Egyptian divinity 
whom the Greeks used to identify with their own 
Artemis, and. whose genealogy they explain ac- 
cordingly. (Herod. ii. 137, 156 ; Steph. Byz, s. v. 
Bovéacros.) She was a daughter of Osiris and 
Isis, and sister of Horus (Apollo). Her mother, 
Isis, entrusted Bubastis: and Horus to Buto, to 
protect them from Typhon. In the town of Buto 
there was a temple of Bubastis and Horus, but the 
principal seat of the worship of Bubastis was in 
the town of Bubastus or Bubastis. Here her 
sanctuary was surrounded by two canals of the 
Nile, and it was distinguished for its beautiful 
situation as well as for the style of the building. 
(Herod. ii. 137, 138.) An annual festival was 
celebrated to the goddess here, which was attend- 
-ed by immense crowds of people (Herodotus, ii. 
60, estimates their number at 700,000), and was 
But the particulars, as 
well as the object of the solemnity, are not known, 


though the worship of Bubastis continued toa very 


late time. (Ov. Met. ix.687 ; Gratius, De Venat. 


42.) The animal sacred to Bubastis. was the cat; 


and according to Stephanus of Byzantium, the 
name Bubastis itself signified a cat. When cats 


died they were carefully embalmed and conveyed |- BU; i Do 
gens. (Plin. H. N. xvii. 87; comp. Plut. Poplic, 

11.) There are only two persons of this family 99 
mentioned, both of whom bear the name of Brutus o 0 S 


to Bubastis. (Herod. ii. 67.) The goddess herself 


was represented in the form of a cat, or of a female’ 
with the head of a cat, and some specimens of such. 
representations, though not many, are still extant. 
This is explained in the legend of Bubastis by the- 
story, that when the gods fied from Typhon, Bu- 

bastis (Artemis, Diana) concealed herself by | 


assuming the appearance of a cat. 


oe BIS 
: g tl ' (Ov. Mei v. 
829; Anton, Lib, 28.) But it seems more 
natural to. suppose here, as in other instances of 


BUBULCUS, 


‘Egyptian religion, that the worship of Bubastis 


was originally the worship of the cat itself, which 


was subsequently refined into a mere symbol of 
the goddess. The fact that the ancients identify . 


Bubastis with Artemis or Diana is to us a point of 


great difficulty, since the information which we 


possess respecting the Egyptian goddess presents 
little or no resemblance between the two divinities, — 
The only point that might seem to account for the 
identification, is, that Bubastis, like Artemis, was 
regarded as the goddess of the moon. The cat 


| also was believed by the ancients to stand in some 


relation to the moon, for Plutarch (De Js. et Os. 
63) says, that the cat was the symbol of the moon — 
on account of her different colours, her busy 
ways at night, and her giving birth to 28 young 
ones during the course of her life, which is exactly 
the number of the phases of the moon. (Comp. | 
Phot. Bibl. p. 343, a., ed. Bekker; Demeter. Phal _ 
Tepl ‘Epunv. § 159, ed. Oxford.) It might, there- . 
fore, seem that Bubastis, being the daughter of | 
Osiris (the sun) and Isis (the moon), was con- 
sidered as the symbol of the new moon. But the 
interpretation given by Plutarch cannot be regard 
ed as decisive, for in another passage (De Js. et 
Os. 74) he gives a different account of the sym- 
bolical meaning of the cat. “Another point in 
which some think that Bubastis and. Artemis 
coincide, is the identity of the two with Eileithyia. — 
But although Artemis and Eileithyia may have 
been the same, it does not follow that Bubastis 
and Eileithyia were likewise identical, and origi- 
nally thev must have been different, as the mode 
ot worship of the latter was incompatible with the 
religion of the Egyptians, (Manetho, ap. Plut. De 
Is. et Os. 73; Herod. ii. 45 ; Macrob. 1.7.) We 
must, therefore, be contented with knowing the | 
simple fact, that the Greeks identified the Egyp-:- 
tian Bubastis with their own Artemis, and that in. 
later times, when the attributes of different divini- — 


ties were exchanged in various ways, the features. = 


peculiar to Eileithyia were transferred to Bubastis 
(Anihol. Graec. xi. 81) and Isis. (Ov. Amor. ii. 
13.) Josephus (Ant. Jud. xiii. 3, § 2) mentions 
Bubastis with the surname dypfa, or the rustic, who ` 
had a temple near Leontopolis in the nomos of ` 
Heliopolis, which had fallen into decay as early as 
the reign of Ptolemy Philometor. (Comp, Jablon- | 
sky Panth. Aeg. iil. d; Pignorius, Kaposi: Tub. 
Tsiacae, p. 66, ed. Amstelod.) = [LU 8] 
BUBO’NA. The Romans had two divinities 
whom they believed to be the protectors of stables, 
viz. Bubona and. Epona, the former being the pro- - 
tectress of oxen and cows, and the latter of horses, 
Small figures of these divinities were placed in. 
niches made in the wall (aediculae), or in the pillar — 
supporting the roof; sometimes, also, they were 


f, 


only painted over the manger. (Augustin. De Ciis 


| Del, iv. 34 ; Tertull, Apolog. 16; Minuc. Fel, Oct. 
28; Apul. Met. p.60 3 Juven. viii, 157.) [L.S] 


BUBULCUS; the name of a family of the Junia 


also; of these, one is called in the Fasti Capitolini 


-Bubuleus Brutus, and the other Brutus Bubulcus i- ; ee: 


they may therefore have belonged to the Bruti, © - 
and not toa distinct family of the Junia gens, < 


516 BUBULCUS. 
was consul B. c. 317 and again in 313, in the lat- 
_ ter of which years Saticula was founded. (Liv. ix. 
20, 21, 28; Diod. xix. 17,77; Festus, s. v. Sati- 
cula.) He was magister equitum in 312 to the 


dictator C. Sulpicius Longus (Fast. Capit.) and not. 
dictator, as he is erroneously called by Livy (ix. | J 


He was consul a third time in 311, and 


29), 


carried on the war against the Samnites with great. 


success. He retook Cluvia, which the Samnites 
had wrested from the Romans, and thence march- 
ed to Bovianum, which also fell into his hands. 
In his return from Bovianum, he was surprised in 


a narrow pass by the Samnites; but, after a hard- : 


fought battle, he gained a great victory over them, 
and slew 20,000 of the enemy. It must have 
been on this occasion that he vowed a temple to 
Safety, which he afterwards dedicated in his dic- 


tatorship. In consequence of this victory, he ob- 


tained the honour of a triumph. (Liv. ix. 30, 31; 
Diod. xx. 3; Fast. Capitol.) In 309 he was again 
magister equitum to the dictator L. Papirius Cur- 


sor (Liv. ix. 88), and in 307 obtained the censor- 
During his cen- . 


ship with L. Valerius Maximus. 
sorship he contracted for the building of the temple 
of Safety which he had vowed in his consulship, 
and he and his colleague had roads made at the 


“public expense. They also expelled L. Antonius . 


from the senate. (Liv. ix. 43; Val. Max. ii. 9. 
§ 2.) Finally, in 802, he was appointed dictator 
when the Aequians renewed the war, as a general 
rising of the surrounding nations was feared. Bu- 
'- buleus defeated the Aequians at the first encounter, 


_ and returned to Rome at the end of seven days;. 


but he did not lay down his dictatorship till he 
had dedicated the temple of Safety which he had 

vowed in his consulship. The walls of this temple 
were adorned with paintings by C. Fabius Pictor, 


- which probably represented the battle he had gained | 


over the Samnites. (Liv. x. 15. Val. Max. viii. 14. 
§ 6; Plin. xxxv. 4. s. 7.) The festival to com- 
memorate the dedication of this temple was cele- 
brated, in Cicero’s time, on the Nones of Sextilis. 
(Cic. ad Att. iv. 1.) 

2. C. Junius C. w.C. N. Brurus BUBULCUS, 
consul B. c. 291 (Liv. xvii. 6), and again in 277. 
In the latter year, he and his colleague P, Corne- 
lius Rufinus were sent into Samnium, and sus- 
tained a repulse in an attack upon the Samnites 
in the mountains. Their loss upon this occasion 
led to a quarrel between the consuls, who sepa- 
rated in consequence. Zonaras says, that Bubul- 


cus remained in Samnium, while Rufinus marched 


into Lucania and Bruttium: but, according to the 
Capitoline Fasti, which ascribe a triumph over the 
Lucanians and Bruttians to Bubulcus, the contrary 
must have been the case. (Zonar. viii. 6.) 


BUCA, the name of a family of the Aemilia | 


gens, known to us chiefly from coins. 


l. L. Aumiuius Buca, the father (Ascon. in 


Scaur. p: 29, ed. Orelli), is supposed to have been 
quaestor. under Sulla, and to have struck the an- 


-hexed coin to commemorate the dream which Sulla 
eae } xxx. 34; Magnetum excidium, Ib. vii. 89) is said — 
| to have been paid by Candaules, king of Lydia, 
| with so much gold as was required to cover the 


1G. Junius C. r. C. N. BusuLcus Brurvs, | had on his approach to Rome from Nola, in B. &. 


BULARCHUS. 


83. (Plut, Sull. 9.) On the obverse is the head 
of Venus, with L. BVcA; on the reverse a man. 


| sleeping, to whom Diana appears with Victory. 


(Eckhel, v. p. 121.) l | 
9. L. AEMILIUS Buca, the son, supplicated the 
judges on behalf of M. Scaurus at his trial in B. c. 
54, (Ascon. le.) The following coin is supposed 
to refer to him, on the obverse of which is the 
head of Caesar, with PERPETVO CAESAR, and on 
the reverse Venus seated holding a small statue of 
Victory, with the inscription L. Buca. There are 
several other coins belonging to this Buca, on some 
of which we find the inscription, L. AEMILIUS 
BUCA IIVIR, from which it would appear that he 
was a triumvir of the mint. (Eckhel, vi. pp. 8, 9.) 


M. BUCCULEIUS, a Roman, not unversed in 
legal studies, although, in the treatise De Oratore 
(i. 39), Cicero puts into the mouth of L, Crassus < 
rather sarcastic sketch of his character. Bucculeius 
is there described by Crassus as familiaris noster, 
neque meo judicio stultus, et suo valde sapiens. An 
anecdote is then given of his want of legal caution. 
Upon the conveyance of a house to L. Fufius, he 
covenanted that the lights should remain in the 
state in which they then were. Accordingly Fufius, 


whenever any building however distant was raised 


which could be seen from the house, commenced 
an action against Bucculeius for a breach of agree- 
ment. [J; T. Gay * 

BUCILIA’NUS, one of Caesar’s assassins, B. C. 
44 (Cic. ad Att, xv. 17, xvi. 4), is called Buco- 
lianus by Appian (B. C. ti. 118, 117), from whom 
we learn that he had been one of Caesar’s friends. 

BUCO’/LION (BovroAlwv), a son of Laomedon, 
and the nymph Calybe, who had several sons by 
Abarbarea, (Hom. Zl vi. 21, &c.; Apollod, iii. 
12. § 3; ABARBAREA.) There are two other 
mythical personages of this name, (Apollod, iii. 
8. $ 1; Paus. viii. 5. $ 5.) [L. §.] 

BU’COLUS (Bovróħos), two mythical per- 
sonages, one a son of Heracles, and the other of 
Hippocoon. (Apollod. ii, 7. § 8, iti. 10. § 5.) [L.8.] 

BUDEIA (Bovddem). 1. [ATHENA] 

2. A Boeotian woman, the wife of Clymenus 
and mother of Erginus, from whom the town of 
Budeion derived its name. (Eustath. ad Hom. p. 
1076.) From the Scholiast on Apollonius Rho- 
dius (i. 185), it appears that she was the same as 
Buzyge. Others derived the name of the town of 
Budeion from an Argive hero, Budeios. (Eustath. 
l.c.; Steph. Byz. s. v. Bodea) [LS]. 
 BULARCHUS, a very old painter of. Asia 
Minor, whose picture representing the defeat of the 
Magnesians (Magnetum proelium, Plin. H. N. 


whole of its large surface. This is either a mistake ` 
of Pliny, since Candaules died in B. c: 716, and 


the only destruction of Magnesia that is known of © 
-į took place after B. c. 676, (see Heyne, Art. Tem- 
por, Opusc. Y. p: 349); or, what is more probable, 
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“BUPALUS 


the whole story is fictitious, as Welcke 


Oppianicus. Bulbus was afterwards condemned 
on a charge of treason (majestas) for attempting to 
corrupt a legion in Illyricum, (Cic. pro Cluent. 26, 


85, ce. Verr, ii. 32. 


BULBUS, C. ATYLIUS, was consul in B. 0. 
245, a second time in 235, and censor in 234. In 


his second consulship, in which he had T. Manlius | 


Torquatus for a colleague, the temple of Janus was 
closed for the first time after the reign of Numa. 
(Fast. Capit.; Eutrop. ii, 3; Oros. iv. 12; Plut. 
Num, 203; comp. Liv. i. 19.) . | 

BULBUS, C. NORBA‘’NUS. [Norpanus.] 

BULIS (Bodaus)and SPE’RTHIAS (Srrepéins), 
two Spartans of noble rank, voluntarily offered to 
go to Xerxes and offer themselves to punishment, 
when the hero Talythibins was enraged against 
the Spartans on account of their having murdered 
the heralds whom Dareius had sent to Sparta; 
but, upon their arrival at Susa, they were dismissed 
uninjured by the king. Their names are written 
somewhat differently by different authors. (Herod. 
vii. 134, &c.; Plut. Apophth. Lac. 60, p. 235, f, 
Praec. Reipubl. Ger. 19, p. 815, e.; Lucian, Dem. 
Hine. 32; Suidas, s.v.; Stobaeus, Serm. vii. p. 93.) 
There was a mournful song upon this Sperthias or 


‘Sperchis, as he is called by Theocritus, which seems 
to have been composed when he and his companion 
left Sparta. (Theocr. Jd. xv. 98.) 


BULON (BovAwyv), the founder of the town of 
Bulis in Phocis, (Paus. x. 37. § 2; Steph. Byz. 
s. v, Bavars.) [L. S.] 

~BUNAEA (Bovvaia), a surname of Hera, de- 
rived from Bunus, the son of Hermes and Alcida- 
meia, who is said to have built a sanctuary to Hera 
on the road which led up to Acrocorinthus. (Paus. 
ii. 4. § 7, 3. § 8.) [L.S] 

BU'PALUS,an architectand sculptor of the island 
of Chios, where his family is said to have exercised 
the art of statuary from the beginning of the 
Olympiads. (Plin. M. N. xxxvi. 5 ; comp. Thiersch, 
poch. Anm. p. 58.) Bupalus and his brother 


Athenis are said by Pliny (/.¢.) and Suidas (s. o. 


‘Imravat) to have made caricatures of the famous 
iambographical poet Hipponax, which the poet re- 
quited by the bitterest satires, (Welcker, Hipp. 
Jragm. p. 12.) This story, which we have no 


grounds for doubting, gives at once a pretty certain 


date for the age of the two: artists, for Hipponax 
was a contemporary of Dareius (B. c. 524—485) ; 
and it also accounts for their abilities, which for 
their time must have been uncommon. This. is 


proved moreover by the fact, that Augustus adorned 


most of his temples at Rome with their works, It 
is to be noticed that marble was their material. 


In the earlier period of Greek art wood and bronze 
was the common material, until by the exertions 
_. of Dipoenus and Scyllis, and the two Chian bro- 


r has shewn. 
(Archiv für Philol. 1830, Nos. 9 and 10.) [W.L] 
_BULBUS, a Roman senator and an unprincipled | 
man, was one of the judices at the trial of Oppia- | 
nicus. Staienus, another of the judices at the trial, 
had received a sum of money to secure the acquit- 
tal of Oppianicus; but, although Bulbus had ob-- 
tained a share of it, he and Staienus condemned | 


thers, Bupalus and Athenis, marble became more. 
general. Welcker (Rhein. Museum, iv. p. 254) has. 
pointed out the great importance which Bupalus 
and his brother acquired by forming entire groups. 
_ of statues, which before that time had been wrought. 
as isolated figures. The father of Bupalus. and | 


spelt in the different MSS. has been rejected by 
Sillig (Cat. Art. s. v.), who proposes to read 


Archeneus. The reading Anthermus for the son’s 


name instead of Athenis has long been generally 
given up. ee aoe {WL 
- BU'PHAGUS (Boúġaæyos). 1. A son of Iapetus 


and Thornaxe, an Arcadian hero and husband of 
' Promne. He received the wounded Iphicles, the 
brother of Heracles, into his house, and took care 


of him until he died. Buphagus was afterwards 
killed by Artemis for having pursued her. (Paus. 
viii, 14..§ 6, 27. §11.). Lro ee: 

2. A surname of Heracles, Lepreus, and others, 
who were believed to have eaten a whole bull at. 
once, (Apollod. ii, 7. § 7, 5. § 11; Aelian, Fi ZZ. 
i. 24; Eustath. ad Hom. p. 1528.) © [L.S] | 

BURA (Botpa), a daughter of Ion, the ances- 
tral hero of the Ionians, and Helice, from whom 
the Achaean town. of Bura derived its name. 
(Paus. vii. 25. § 5 5 Steph. Byz: s. v.) [L.S] 

BURA'ICUS (Boupaïrós), a surname of He- 
racles, derived from the Achacan town of Bura, 
near which he had a statue on the river Buraicus, 
and an oracle in a cave. Persons who consulted. 
this oracle first said prayers before the statue, and 
then took four dice from a heap which was always 
kept ready, and threw them upon a table. These - 
dice were marked with certain characters, the 
meaning of which was explained with the help of . 
a painting which hung in the cave. (Paus. vii. 25. 
§ 6.). [LS] °° 

BURDO, JU’LIUS, commander of the fleet in 
Germany, A. D. 70, was obnoxious to the soldiers, 
because it was thought that he had had a hand in ~ 
the death of Fonteius Capito; but he was protect- 
ed by Vitellius from the vengeance of the soldiers. 
(Tac. Hist. i. 58.) or eee 

BU'RICHUS (Bodprxos), one of the eommand-. 


ers of Demetrius Poliorcetes in the sea-fight off 


Cyprus, B. c. 806, was one of the flatterers of the 
king, to whom the Athenians erected an altar and 


a heroum. (Diod. xx. 52; Athen. vi. p. 253, a) 00 
C.BURRIE'NUS, praetor urbanus about Bo. 
82.°°( Cie. gro Quint, 6, 21.). 08 Fi pee: 


BURRUS or BURRHUS, AFRANIUS, a- 


distinguished Roman general under Claudius. and ` 


Nero, who was appointed by Claudius sole prae- _ 


fectus praetorio, A. D. 52, upon the recommendation >- 
of Agrippina, the wife of the emperor, as she 
hoped to obtain more influence over the praetorian 


cohorts by one man being their praefect instead of 


two, especially as Burrus was made to feel that he ` 
owed his elevation to her. Burrus and Seneca 
conducted the education of Nero, and although _ 
they were men of very different pursuits, yet they 
agreed in their endeavours to bring up the young | 

prince in virtuous habits. When Claudius died in 


A.D. 55, Burrus accompanied Nero from the palace - 


to the praetorians, who, at the command of their 
praefect, received Nero with loud acclamations. — 
‘It appears, indeed, that Nero owed: his elevation 

to the throne chiefly to the influence of Burrus. — 


‘The executions which Agrippina ordered in the- 
‘beginning of Nero’s reign were strenuously opposed > 
by Burrus.and Seneca. When Nero had given <o 

| orders in 4. p. 60 to put his mother Agrippina to 
death, and. was informed that she had escaped with = 
‘a slight wound, he consulted Burrus and Seneca,  _ 
hoping that they would assist him in carrying his 


Be BURRUSe es 
Athenis, likewise a celebrated artist, is generally _ 
called Anthermus, which being very differently 


gig BustRTe oe 


o plan. into effect; but Burrus refused to take any. 


part in it, and declared that the praetorians were | 


bound to afford their protection to the whole house 
of the Caesars. In the same manner Burrus op- 


~ > posed Nero’s design of murdering his wife Octavia. 
- At length, however, Nero, who had already threat- | 


ened to deprive Burrus of his post, resolved to get 
rid of his stern and virtuous officer, and accordingly 
had him killed by poison, A. p. 63. Tacitus, m- 
deed, states, that it was uncertain whether he died 
of illness or in consequence of poison, but the 
authority of other writers leaves no doubt that 
he was poisoned by the emperor. The death of 
Burrus was lamented by all who had felt the bene- 
ficial influence he had exercised, and the power 
which Seneca had hitherto possessed lost in Burrus 
its last supporter. (Tacit. Ann. xii. 42, 69, xii. 
2, 20, &e, xiv. 7, 51, 52; Dion Cass. ln. 13; 
Suet. Ner. 35.) oe [L. S.] 

BURSA, a surname of T. Munatius Plancus. 
[Prancus.] 

BU'RSIO, a cognomen of the Julia gens, which 
is known only from coins. There is a large num- 
ber, of which the following is a specimen, bearing 
on the reverse the inscription L. IVLL BVRSIO, with 
Victory in a four-horse chariot.. The head on the 
obverse has occasioned great dispute among writers 
‘on coins: on account of its wings and the trident, 
it may perhaps be intended to represent Ocean. 
(Eckhel, v. p. 227, &e.). 


"BUSA, an Apulian woman of noble birth and 
great wealth, who supplied. with food, clothing, 
and provisions for their journey, the Roman sol- 

-diers who fled to Canusium after the battle of 
Cannae, B. €. 216. For this act of liberality thanks 
were afterwards returned her by the senate. (Liv. 
xxii. 52, 54; Val. Max. iv. 8. § 2.) 

BUSI‘RIS (Bovoxpis), according to Apollodorus 
(ii. 1. § 5), a son of Aegyptus, who was killed by 
the Danaid Automate ; but according to Diodorus 
(i. 17), he was the governor whom Osiris, on 
setting out on his expedition through the world, 
appointed over the north eastern portion of Egypt, 
which bordered on the sea and Phoenicia, In 
another place (i. 45) he speaks of Busiris as an 
Egyptian king, who followed after the 52 succes- 
sors of Menas, and states that Busiris was succeeded 
by eight kings, who descended from him, and the 

„Jast of whom likewise hore the name of Busiris, 
This last Busiris is described as the founder of the 

-city of Zeus, which the Greeks called Thebes. 

Apollodorus, too (ii. 5. § 11), mentions an Egyp- 
tian king Busiris, and calls him a son of Poseidon 

-~ and Lysianassa, the daughter of Epaphus. Con- 
cerning this Busiris the following remarkable story. 

_ is told:—Egypt had been visited for nine years 
_ by uninterrupted scarcity, and at last there came a. 
soothsayer from Cyprus of the name of Phrasius, 


-. who declared, that the scarcity would cease if the 


Egyptians would sacrifice a foreigner to Zeusevery 
year. Busiris made. the beginning with the pro- 
phet himself, and afterwards sacrificed all the | 


BUTEO. 


1 foreigners that entered Egypt. Heracles on his. 


arrival in Egypt was likewise seized and led tothe . 
altar, but he broke his chains and slew Busiris, 
together with his son Amphidamas or Iphidamas, 
and his herald Chalbes, (Apollod. Ze; Schol. ad 
Apollon. iv. 1396 ; comp. Herod. 1.453; Gell. ii. 
6; Macrob. Sad. vi.7 ; Hygin. Fab. 31.) This 
‘story gave rise to various disputes in later times, 
when a friendly intercourse between Greece and 
Egypt was established, both nations being anxious 
to do away with the stigma it attached to the 
Egyptians. Herodotus (/. c.) expressly denies that 
the Egyptians ever offered human sacrifices, and 
Isocrates (Bus. 15) endeavours to upset the story 
by shewing, that Heracles must have lived at a 
much later time than Busiris. Others again said,- 
that it was a tale invented to shew up the inhos- 
pitable character of the inhabitants of the town of 
Busiris, and that there never was a king of that 
name. (Strab. xvii. p. 802.) Diodorus (i. 88). 
relates on the authority of the Egyptians themselves 
that Busiris was not the.name of a king, but 
signified the tomb of Qsiris, and that in ancient 
times the kings used to sacrifice at this grave men 
of red colour (the colour of Typhon), who were 
for the most part foreigners, Another story gives 
a Greek origin to the name Busiris, by saying that 
when Isis had collected the limbs of Osiris, who had 
been killed by Typhon, she put them together in a 
wooden cow (Sous), whence the name of the town 
of Busiris was derived (Diod. i. 85), which con- 
tained the principal sanctuary of Isis, (Herod. ii. 
59.) If we may judge from the analogy of other 
cases, the name of the town of Busiris was not de- 
rived from aking of that name; and indeed the 
dynasties of Manethon do not mention a king Bu- 
siris, so that the whole story may be a mere in- 
vention of the Greeks, from which we can scarcely 
infer anything else than that, in ancient times, the 
Egyptians were hostile towards all foreigners, and 
in some cases sacrificed them. Modern scholars, 
such as Creuzer and G. Hermann, find a deeper 
meaning in the mythus of Busiris than it can pos- 
sibly suggest. [h. 8.4 
BUTAS (Bodras), a Greek poet of uncertain 
age, wrote in elegiac verse an account of early 
Roman history, from which Plutarch quotes the 
fabulous origin of the Lupercalia. It seems to have 
been called A?ria, like a work of Callimachus, be- 
cause it gave the causes or origin of various fables, 
rites, and customs. (Plut. Rom. 21; Arnob. v. 18.) 
BU’TEO, the name of a family of the patrician 
Fabia gens, This name, which signifies a kind of 
hawk, was originally given to a member of this. 
gens, because the bird had on one occasion settled 
upon his ship with a favourable omen. (Plin. AN. 
x. 8.8. 10.) We are not told which of the Fabii 
first obtained this surname, but it was probably 
one of the Fabii Ambusti. [AmBusrus.] | 
I. N. Fasius M. F. M. N. BUTEO, consul Bc. 
247, in the first Punic war, was employed in 
the siege of Drepanum. In 224 he was magister 
equitum. to the dictator L. Caecilius Metellus. 
(Zonar, vii. 16; Past.: Capit.) eee eye es 
o 2. M. Fasrus M. r. M. x. Burzo, brother ap-. 
parently of the preceding, was consul B. c. 245, 
Florus says (ii.2. $$ 30, 31), that he gained a 
naval victory. over the Carthaginians and after- 
wards suffered shipwreck ; but this isa mistake, as- 
we know from Polybius, that the Romans had no 
fleet at that time. In 216 he was elected dictator 


` RUTES. 
-without a master of the knights, ; in onde to Ala up 


‘the vacancies in the senate occasioned by the battle. 
of Cannae: he added 177 new members to the 
senate, and then laid down his office. (Liv. xxiii. 
We learn from. 
Livy, who calls him the oldest of the ex-censors, 
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23; Plut. Fab. Max. 9.) 


that he had filled the latter office;-and it is ac- 


cordingly conjectured that he was the colleague of | 
it is said, that when the Argonauts passed by the 


C. Aurelius Cotta in the censorship, B: €. 24]. In 


the Fasti ‘Capitolini the name of Cotta s colleague | 


has s disappeared. 

3. Fasius Burso, son of the preceding, was 
accused of theft, and killed in consequence “by his 
own father. (Oros. iv. 13.) This event, from the 
order in which it is mentioned by Orosius, must 


have happened shortly before the second ae 
| of the native kings of Sicily. 


_. There are at least four more mythical persons of =- . 
‘this name, respecting whom nothing of interest can 
| be said. (Ov. Met. vii. 500; Diod. v.59; Virg. 


war, 


4, M. Fasivs Borro, curule aedile s. c. 208, | 


and praetor 201, when he obtained Sardinia as his 
province. (Liv. xxx. 26, 40.) 
5. Q. Fasius Buteo, praetor B. c. 196, ob- 


ained the province of F urther Spain. (Liv. xxxiii. 


24, 26.) 
6. Q. Fasrus BUTEO, praetor B. c. 181, ob- 
tained the province of Cisalpine Gaul, and had his 
command prolonged the following year. In 179 
he was appointed one of the triumvirs for founding 
a Latin colony in the territory of the Pisani, and 
in 168 one of the quinqueviri to settle the disputes 
between the Pisani and Lunenses respecting the 
boundaries of their lands. (Liv. xl. 18, 36, 43, 
xlv. 13.) | 
7. N. Fasius Bureo, praetor B. c. 173, ob- 
ained the province of Nearer Spain, but died at 
Massilia on his way to the province. (Liv. xli. 
33, xlii. 1, 4) 
3. (Q.) 'FaBIUS Burro, son of the brother of P. 
Cornelius Scipio Africanus, the younger, must have 
been the son of Q. Fabius, who was adopted by Q. 


‘Fabius Maximus, the conqueror of Hannibal. Bu- 
teo was elected quaestor in B. C. 134, and was 
entrusted by his uncle, Scipio, with the command 


of the 4000 volunteers who enlisted at Rome to 


serve under Scipio | in the war against Numantia. | 


(Val. Max. vii. 15. $4; Appian, Hisp. 84.) 


BU'TEO, a F in the first century of 
the Christian era, is frequently mentioned by the 
elder Seneca, who tells us, that he was a pupil of 

-Porcius Latro, and a dry declaimer, but that he. 


divided all his subjects well. (Controv. 1, 6, 1 
13, &e.) 


“BUTES (Boúrns). 


and therefore compelled. by his father to emigrate. 
He accordingly went with a band of colonists to 
the island of Strongyle, afterwards called Naxos, 
But as he and his companions had no women, they 
made predatory excursions, and also came to Thes- 
saly, where they carried off the women who were 
just celebrating a festival of Dionysus.  Butes 
himself took Coronis ; but she invoked Dionysus, 


< who struck, Butes with madness, 80 that he threw | 


himself into a well. (Diod. v. 50.) 

. A son of Teleon and Zeuxippe. . 
hie father Pandion or Amycus. - 

as an Athenian shepherd, ploughman, e and 
an Argonaut. (Apollod. i. 9. §§ 16, 
§ 8, 15. $1.) After the death of Pandion, he 


obtained the office of priest of Athena and. the. 


The Attic family, of. the | 


-Butadae or Eteobutadae derived their origin from afters eee eo nae ed before e Apion H that . 


_ Erechtheian. Poseidon. 


leaped into the sea, 


‘Horus and Bubastis, 


L A son of Boreas, a Thra- 
cian, was hostile towards his step-brother Lycurgus, 


because darkness preceded. light. - 


Others call Mg re 
He is renowned | Aeg. ili. 4. $7; Phampalion, Panth. Eg 9, yptien, text 0. 

| to plate 23.) _ ek 
-BUTO'RIDES, ‘one. aE the uth who. wrote. Ve 


25, ii 14,1 are 
From the orderin © 7 


upon the pyramids of Egypt. - 
which he is mentioned by Pliny (HZ. N. xxxvi. 12. 
s. 17), it would appear that he must have lived 
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was an altar dedicated to Butes, and the walls 


were decorated with paintings representing scenes 


from the history of the family of the Butadae. 


(Paus. i. 26. $6; Harpocrat., Etym. M., Hesych, 


Ly Orph. Arg. 138; Val. Flacc, i. 394 ; Hygin. 


| Fab. 14.) The Argonaut Butes is also. called a 


son of Poseidon (Eustath. ad Hom. xiii. 43); and 


Sirens, Orpheus commenced a song to counteract 
the influence of the Sirens, but that Butes alone 
Aphrodite, however, saved. 
him, and carried him to Lilybaeum, where she be- 
came by him the mother of Eryx. (Apollod. i..9. 

§ 25; Serv. ad Aen. i. 574, v. 24.) Diodorus (iv. 
33), ‘on the other hand, regards this Butes as one 


Aen. xi, 690, &e., ix. 646. &e.) Ele Se] 
BUTO (Bours), an Peypin divinity, whom 
the Greeks identified with their Leto, and who 


was worshipped principally in the town of Buto, 


which derived its name from her. Festivals were 
celebrated there in her honour, and there she had 
also an oracle which was in high esteem among the 
Egyptians. (Herod. ii. 59, 83, TIN 138, 152, 155; 

Aelian, V. Hf. ii. 41; Strab. xvii. p. 802 J Ac 
cording to. Herodotus, she belonged to the eight 
great divinities ; and in the mythus of Osiris and 
Isis she acts the part of a nurse to their children, 
Isis entrusted the two chil- 
dren to her, and she saved them from the persecu- 
tions of Typhon by concealing them in the floating 
island of Chemnis, in a lake near the sanctuary at 
Buto, where afterwards Bubastis and Horus were 
worshipped, together with Buto. (Herod. ii. 156 ; 

Plut. de Js. et Os. 18, 38.) Stephanus of Byzan- 
tium appears (s v. Anrois woAts) to speak of an | 
earlier worship of Buto (Leto) at Letopolis near 

tee but Letopolis was in later times known . 

only by its name, and was destroyed long before 

the time of Cambyses. (Joseph. Ant. Jud. 8.15. 

§ 1.) As regards the nature and character of Buto, 
the ancients, in identifying her with Leto, trans- 
ferred their notions of the latter to the former, 
and Buto was accordingly considered by Greeks as 
the goddess of night. (Phurnut. de Nai. Deor. 2 ; 

Plut. ap. Euseb. Praep. Ev. iii. 1.), This opinion 
seemed to be confirmed by the peculiar animal 
which was sacred to Buto, viz. the shrew-mouse 
(uuyarý) and the hawk. Herodotus (ii. 67) states, 
that both these animals were, after their death, 


| carried to Buto; and, according to Antoninus Li- 


beralis (28), Leto (Buto) changed herself into a. 
shrew-mouse in order to escape the persecution of — 
Typhon. About this mouse Plutarch (Sympos, iv. 


+5) relates, that it was believed to have received. 


divine honours in Egypt because it was blind, and. 
“This opinion of 


the ancients respecting the nature of Buto has been 


worked out with some modifications by modern _ 


writers on Egyptian mythology. (Jablonsky, Panthe 
[LS] 


De andi in the Erechtheum on the Recah there 


= CABASILAS. 


; is, either in the first century before or the first. 
century after Christ. [ARISTAGORAS] 


. BUZYGE.. [Bupzta.] . ae 

- BYBLIS (Bv6ais), a daughter of Miletus and 
Eidothea (others call her mother Tragasia or Areia), 
and sister of Caunus. The story about her is re- 
lated in different ways. One tradition is, that 


~ Caunus loved: his sister with more than. brotherly 


affection, and as he could not get over this feoling, 
he quitted his father’s home and Miletus, and 
settled in Lycia. Byblis, deeply grieved at the 
flight of her brother, went out to seek him, and 
having wandered about for a long time, hung her- 
self by means of her girdle. Out of her tears arose 


-the well Byblis. (Parthen. Hrot. 11; Conon, Nar- 


rat. 2.) According to another tradition, Byblis 
herself was seized with a hopeless passion for her 
brother, and as in her despair she was on the point 
of leaping from a rock into the sea, she was kept 
back by nymphs, who sent her into a profound 
sleep. In this sleep she was made an immortal 
Hamadryas; and the little stream which came 


: down that rock was called by the neighbouring 


people the tears of Byblis. (Antonin. Lib. 30.) 
A third tradition, which likewise represented Byb- 


~ His in Jove with her brother, made her reveal to him 


her passion, whereupon Caunus fled to the country 


of the Leleges, and Byblis hung herself. (Parthen. 


le) Ovid (Met. ix. 446-665) in his description 
combines several features of the different legends ; 
Byblis is in love with Caunus, and as her love 


grows from day to day, he escapes; but she follows 


him through Caria, Lycia, &c., until at last she 


o sinks down worn out; and as she is crying perpe- 


. tually, she is changed into a well, 


= name from her. (Steph. Byz. s. v.) 


then killed Caanthus with an arrow. 
was shewn by the Thebans on the spot where he 
had been killed, near the river Ismenius. (Paus. 
ix. 10. § 5.) 


x 


The town of 
Byblus.in- Phoenicia is said to have derived its 
| [L. S.] 
BY ZAS (Bvfas),ason of Poseidon and Ceroéssa, 
the daughter of Zeus and Io. He was believed to 
be the founder of Byzantium, (Steph. Byz: s. v.; 


- Diod. iv. 49.) This transplantation of the legend 
of Io to Byzantium suggests the idea, that colonists | 


from Argos settled there. The leader of the Me- 

garians, who founded Byzantium in B. œ. 658, was 

likewise called Byzas. (Müller, Dor. i. 6. § 9.) 
l ; [L. S.] 


Ci, 


CAANTHUS (Edavos), a son of Oceanus 
and brother of Melia. He was sent out by his 
father In search of his sister who had been carried 
off, and when he found that she was in the posses- 
sion of Apollo, and that it was impossible to rescue 
her from his hands, he threw fire into the sacred 
grove of Apollo, called the Ismenium. The god 
His tomb 


[L. S.] 


<- CABADES, [Sassanipaz.] | 


= CABARNUS (Kd6apvos), a mythical personage 
< of the island of Paros, who revealed to Demeter 


the fact of her daughter having been carried off, 


-and from whom the island of Paros was said to have 
been called Caharnis. ) 
‘From Hesychius (s. v. KdSapvor) it would seem | 


(Steph. Byz. s. u. Tdpos.) 


that, in Paros, Cabarnus was the name for any 
priest of Demeter. [L. §.7. 


CABA SILAS, N BILU S (Netres KaSaciaas), 


- CABASILAS. - 


archbishop of Thessalonica, lived according to some 
about A.D. 1314, and according to others somewhat 
later, about 1340, in the reign of the emperor 


Joannes Cantacuzenus. He was a bitter opponent 
of the doctrines of the Latin Church, whence he is 
severely censured by modern writers of that church, 
whereas Greek and even Protestant writers speak 
of him in terms of high praise. Cabasilas is the 
author of several works, of which, however, two 
only have yet appeared in print. 1. An oration 
on the cause of the schism between the Latin and 
Greek churches (wep! Trav airi@y ris éxxAnoiao- 
Tcs Siacrdcews), and 2, A small work on the 
primacy of the pope (ep! Ts dpyijs rod mda), 
The first edition of the latter treatise, with a Latin 
translation by Mathias Flacius, appeared at Frank- 
furt in 1555, in small 8vo. This was followed by 
the editions of B. Vulcanius, Lugd. Bat. 1595, 8vo. 
and of Salmasius, Hanover, 1608, 8vo. This last 

edition contains also a work of Barlaam, on the 


same subject, with notes by the editor, and also 


the first edition of the oration of Cabasilas on the 
schism between the two churches, which Salmasius 
has printed as the second book of the work on the 
primacy of the pope. Of this latter work there is 
an English translation by Thomas Gressop, London, 
1560,8v0, A list of the works of Neilus Cabasilas 
which have not yet been printed is given by Fabri- 
cius. (Bibl. Grace. x. p. 20, &c.; comp. Wharton’s 
Appendix to Cave’s Hist. Lit. i. p. 84, &e., vol. ii. 
p. 521, &. ed. London.) [L. 8.] 
CABA’SILAS, NICOLAUS (Nucdaaos Kabag- 
olAas), archbishop of Thessalonica, was the ne- 
phew and successor of Neilus Cabasilas, with whom 
he has often been confounded. He lived about 
A. D. 1350. He first held a high office at the im- 
perial court of Constantinople, and in that capacity 
he was sent in 1346 by Joannes, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, to the emperor Cantacuzenus to induce 
him to resign the imperial dignity. In the year 
following he was sent by the emperor Cantacuzenus 
himself, who had then conquered and entered the 
city, to the palace of the empress Anna, to lay be- 
fore her the terms of peace proposed by the con- 
queror. (Cantacuz. Hist. Byz. iv. 39, &e., xiv. 16.) 
Nicolaus Cabasilas, who was a man of great learn- 
ing, wrote several works, of which however only a 
few have been published, perhaps because he was, 
like his uncle, a vehement antagonist of the Latin 
church. The following works have appeared in 
print: 1. ‘Epunvela reparendins, &e., that is, a 
compendious explanation of the holy mass or liturgy. 
It first appeared in a Latin translation by Gentia- 
nus Heruetianus, Venice, 1548, 8vo., from whence 
if was reprinted in the “ Liturgia SS. Patrum,” 
edited by J. S. Andreas and F. C. de Sainctes, 
Paris, 1560, fol, and Antwerp, 1562, 8yvo., and 
also in the Biblioth. Patr. xxvi. p. 173, ed. Lugd. 
The Greek original was first edited by Fronto _ 
Ducaeus in the Auctarium to the Bibl. Patr. of 
1624, vol. ii. p. 200, &. 2. A work on the life © 
of Christ, in six books, in which, however, the an- 


thor treats principally of baptism, the last. unction, 
and the eucharist. This work is as yet published — 


only in a Latin version by J. Pontanus, together 
with some other works, and also an oration of 
Nicol. Cabasilas against usury, Ingolstadt, 1604, 


4to, From this edition it was reprinted in the ` 


Bibl. Patr. xxvi. p. 136, ed. Lugd. In some MSS. 


| this work consists of seven books, but the seventh 
| has never appeared in print. 3. An oration on 


` CABEIRI, 


Usury and against Usurers, of which a Latin trans 
lation was published by J. Pontanus together with 
The Greek original of | 
this oration appeared at August. Vindel, 1595 by 


Cabasilas’. life of Christ. — 


D. Hoeschel, and was afterwards published ina 
more correct form, together with the oration of 
Epiphanius on the burial of Christ, by S. Simo- 
nides, Samoscii, 1604, 4to. The many other ora- 
tions and theological works of Nicolaus Cabasilas, 
which have not yet been printed, are enumerated 
in Fabric. Bibl. Graec. x. p. 25, &e.; comp. Whar- 
ton’s Appendix to Cave’s Hist. Lit. i. p. 44. ed. Lon- 
don. [L. S] 
CABEIRI (Ka6epor), mystic divinities who oc- 
cur in various parts of the ancient world. The 
obscurity that hangs over them, and the contradic- 
tions. respecting. them i in the accounts of the an- 
cients themselves, have opened a wide field for 
speculation to modern writers on mythology, each 
of whom has been tempted to propound a theory 
of his own, The meaning of the name Cabeiri is 
quite uncertain, and has been traced to nearly all 
the languages of the East, and even to those of the 
North ; but one etymology seems as plausible as 
another, and etymology in this instance is a real 
ignis fatuus to the inquirer. The character and 
nature of the Cabeiri are as obscure as the meaning 
of their name, All that we can attempt to do 
here is to trace and explain the various opinions of 
the ancients themselves, as they are presented to 
us in chronological succession. We chiefly follow 
Lobeck, who has collected all the passages of the 
ancients upon this subject, and who appears to us 
the most sober among those who have written 
upon it. (Aglaopham. pp. 1202—1281.) 
-~ The earliest mention of the Cabeiri, so far as we 
know, was in a drama of Aeschylus, entitled Ká- 
&e:poi, in which the poet brought them into con- 
tact with the Argonauts in Lemnos. The Cabeiri 
promised the Argonauts plenty of Lemnian wine. 
(Plut. Sympos. ii. 13 Pollux, vi. 23; Bekker, 
Anecd. p. 115.).. The opinion of Welcker (Die 
Aeschyl. Trilog. p. 236), who infers from Dionysius 
(i. 68, &c.) that the Cabeiri had been spoken of by 
Arctinus, has been satisfactorily refuted by Lobeck 
and others. From the passage of Aeschylus here 
alluded to, it appears that he regarded the Cabeiri 
as original Lemnian divinities, who had power 
over everything that contributed to the good of the 
inhabitants, and especially over the vineyards. 
The fruits of the field, too, seem to have been under 
their protection, for the Pelasgians once in a time 
of scarcity made vows to Zeus, Apollo, and the 
Cabeiri. (Myrsilus, ap. Dionys. i. 23.) Strabo 
jn his discussion about the. Curetes, Dactyls, &e. 
(x. p. 466), speaks of the origin of the Cabeiri, 
deriving his statements from ancient authorities, 
and from him we learn, that Acusilaus called Ca- 


millus a son of Cabeiro and Hephaestus, and that | 


he made the three Cabeiri the sons, and the Ca- 


beirian nymphs the daughters, of Camillus. Ac- | 
cording to Pherecydes, ‘Apollo and Rhytia were. 


the parents of the nine Eory bantes who dwelled in 


Samothrace, and the three Cabeiri and the three. 
 Cabeirian nymphs were the children of Cabeira, 
the daughter of Proteus, by Hephaestus. Sacrifices 
were offered to the Corybantes as well as the. 


< Cabeiri in Lemnos and Imbros, and also in the 


towns of Troas. The Greek logographers, and per- 
-haps Aeschylus too, thus considered the Cabeiri as- 
the grandchildren of Proteus and as the. sons of | 


-bantes, and other bein gs of inferior rank. 
dotus (iii, 37) says, that the Cabeiri were worshipped 


: secret. or are my stic: 
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Bhai and consequently as inferior in digaity 


to the great gods on account of their origin, Their 
inferiority i is also implied in their jocose conversa- 
tion with the Argonauts, and their being repeatedly 
mentioned along with the Curetes, Dactyls, Cory- 
Fero- 


at Memphis as the sons of Hephaestus, and that 
they resembled the Phoenician dwarf-gods (Tia- 
raixol) whom the Phoenicians fixed on the prows 
of their ships. As the Dioscuri were then yet. 
unknown to the Egyptians (Herod. ii. 51), the 
Cabeiri cannot have been identified with them at 
that time. Herodotus proceeds to say, “ the Athe- 
nians received their phallic Hermae from the 
Pelasgians, and those who are initiated in the » 
mysteries of the Cabeiri will understand what I 
am saying; for the Pelasgians formerly inhabited 
Samothrace, and it is from them that the Samo-. 
thracians received their orgies. But the Samothra- 


cians had a sacred legend about Hermes, which is 


explained in their mysteries.” This sacred legend 
is perhaps no other than. the one spoken of by 
Cicero (De Nat. Deor. iii, 22), that Hermes was 
the son of Coelus and Dies, and that Proserpine 
desired to embrace him. The same is perhaps 
alluded to by Propertius (ii, 2. 11), when he says, 
that Mercury (Hermes) had connexions with Brimo, | 
who is probably the goddess of Pherae worshipped 
at Athens, Sicyon, and Argos, whom some identi- 
fied with Proserpine (Persephone), and others with 
Hecate or Artemis. (Spanh. ad Callim. hymn. in 
Dian, 259.) We generally find this goddess wor- 
shipped in places which had the worship of the 
Cabeiri, and a Lemnian Artemis is mentioned by. 
Galen. (De Medic. Simpl. ix. 2. p. 246, ed. 
Chart.) The Tyrrhenians, too, are said to have 
taken away the statue of Artemis at Brauron, and 
to have carried it to Lemnos. 
his “ Lemnian Women,” had mentioned Bendis 
along with the Brauronian Artemis and the great. 
goddess, and Nonnus (Dionys. xxx. 45) states that 
the Cabeirus Alcon brandished “Exdrys Siaodden 


mupoév, so that we may draw the conclusion, that 


the Samothracians and Lemnians worshipped a 
goddess akin to Hecate, Artemis, Bendis, or Per- 
sephone, who had some sexual connexion with 
Hermes, which revelation was made i in the mys- 
teries of Samothrace. 

The writer next to Herodotus, wlio aus about 
the Cabeiri, and whose statements we possess in 
Strabo (p. 472), though brief and: obscure, is. 
Stesimbrotus. The meaning of the passage in. 
Strabo is, according to Lobeck, as follows : “Bome 
persons think that “the Corybantes. are the sons of 
Cronos, others that they are the sons of Zeus and. 


Calliope, that they (the Corybantes) went to Sa- 


mothrace and were the same as the beings who — 
were there called Cabeiri. — 
the Corybantes are generally known, whereas no- 
thing is known of the Samothracian Corybantes, 
those persons are obliged to haye recourse o saying, — 
that the doings of the latter Corybantes are kept 


of the Cabeiri or of their having accompanied Rhea 


or of their having brought up Zeus and Dionysus. A 
Demetrius also. mentions the opinion of Stesimbro- 
tus, that the fepd were performed in Samothrace 


to the: » Cabeiri, who. derived their name, from mount. 


Aristophanes, in ` 


But as the doings of. i 


This opinion, however, is . 
contested by: Demetrius, who states, that nothing — 
was revealed in the mysteries either of the deeds 
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differed very much, for while some believed that | 


the fepd KaSelpwy were thus called from their hav- 
ing been instituted and conducted by the Cabeiri, 
others thought that they were celebrated in honour 
<: of the Cabeiri, and that the Cabeiri belonged to the 
great gods. = -_ 

The Attic writers of this period offer nothing of 
importance concerning the Cabeiri, but they inti- 
mate that their mysteries were particularly calcu- 
lated to protect the lives of the initiated. (Aristoph. 
Pax, 298; comp. Etymol. Gud. p. 289.) Later 
writers in making the same remark do not mention 
the name Cabeiri, but speak of the Samothracian 
gods generally, (Diod, iv. 43, 49 ; Aelian, Fragm. 
p. 320; Callim. Zp. 36; Lucian. Hp.15; Plut. 
Marcell. 30.) There are several instances men- 
tioned of lo vers swearing by the Cabeiri in promis- 
ing fidelity to one another (Juv. iii. 144; Himerius, 
Orat. i. 12) ; and Suidas (s. v. AtaAauSdver) men- 
tions a case of a girl invoking the Cabeiri as her 
avengers against a lover who had broken his oath. 
But from these oaths we can no more draw any 


inference as to the real character of the Cabeiri, | 


than from the fact of their protecting the lives of 
the initiated; for these are features which they 
have in common with various other divinities. 
From the account which the scholiast of Apollonius 
Rhodius (i. 913) has borrowed from Athenion, 
< who had written a comedy called The Samothra- 


cians (Athen. xiv. p. 661), we learn only that he 


-spoke of two Cabeiri, Dardanus, and Jasion, whom 
<> he called sons of Zeus and Electra. 
their name from mount Cabeirus in Phrygia, from 
-whence they had been introduced into Samothrace. 


oo A more ample source of information respecting 


the Cabeiri is opened to us in the writers of the 
Alexandrine period. The two scholia on Apollo- 
nius Rhodius (4 ¢.) contain in substance the fol- 
lowing statement: Mnaseas mentions the names 
of three Cabeiri in Samothrace, viz. Axieros, Axio- 
-cersa, and Axiocersus; the first is Demeter, the 
second Persephone, and the third Hades. Others 
add a fourth, Cadmilus, who according to Dionyso- 
dorus is identical with Hermes. It thus appears 
that these accounts agreed with that of Stesimbro- 
tus, who reckoned the Cabeiri among the great 
gods, and that Mnaseas only added their names. 
Herodotus, as we have seen, had already connected 
Hermes with Persephone ; the worship of the latter 
as connected with that of Demeter in Samothrace 
is attested by Artemidorus (ap. Strab. iv. p. 198); 
and there was also a port in Samothrace which de- 
rived its name, Demetrium, from Demeter. (Liv. 
xlv. 6.) According to the authors used by Diony- 
sius (i. 68), the worship of Samothrace was intro- 
duced there from Arcadia; for according to them 
Dardanus, together with his brother Jasion or 
Jasus and his sister Harmonia, left Arcadia and 


went to Samothrace, taking with them the Pal-. 


ladium from the temple of Pallas. Cadmus, how- 
ever, who appears in this tradition, is king of 
=. Samothrace: he made Dardanus his friend, and 

sent him to Teucer in Troas. Dardanus himself, 
again, is sometimes described as a Cretan. (Serv. 


-ad Aen. til. 167), sometimes as an Asiatic (Steph. 


sv. Adpdavos; Eustath. ad Dionys. Perieg. 391), 
while Arrian (ap. Eustath. p. 351) makes him come 
originally from Samothrace. Respecting Dardanus’ 
‘> brother Jasion or Jasus, the accounts likewise 
differ very much; for while some writers describe 


They derived. 
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Cabeirus in Berecyntia, But here again opinions | him as going to Samothrace either from Parrha- 


sia in Arcadia or from Crete, a third account 
(Dionys. i. 61) stated, that he was killed by light- 
ning for having entertained improper desires for 
Demeter; and Arrian (4 e.) says that Jasion, being 
inspired by Demeter and Cora, went to Sicily and 
many other places, and there established the mys- 
teries of these goddesses, for which Demeter re- 
warded him by yielding to his embraces, and 
became the mother of Parius, the founder of Paros. 

All writers of this class appear to consider 
Dardanus as the founder of the Samothracian mys- 
teries, and the mysteries themselves as solemnized 
in honour of Demeter. Another set of authorities, 
on the other hand, regards them as belonging to 
Rhea (Diod. v. 51; Schol. ad Aristid. p. 106; 
Strab, Jæcerpt. lib. vii. p. 511, ed. Almelov.; 
Lucian, De Dea Syr. 97), and suggests the identity 
of the Samothracian and Phrygian mysteries. 
Pherecydes too, who placed the Corybantes, the 
companions of the great mother of the gods, in 


Samothrace, and Stesimbrotus who derived the 


Cabeiri from mount Cabeirns in Phrygia, and all 
those writers who describe Dardanus as the founder 
of the Samothracian mysteries, naturally ascribed 
the Samothracian mysteries to Rhea. To Demeter, 
on the other hand, they were ascribed by Mnaseas, 
Artemidorus, and even by Herodotus, since he 
mentions Hermes and Persephone in connexion 
with these mysteries, and Persephone has nothing 
to do with Rhea. Now, as Demeter and Rhea 
have many attributes in common—both are peyd- 
Aor Seol, and the festivals of each were celebrated | 
with the same kind of enthusiasm; and as peculiar 
features of the one are occasionally transferred to. 
the other (e. g. Eurip. Helen, 1804), it is not 
difficult to see how it might happen, that the Samo- 
thracian goddess was sometimes called Demeter 
and sometimes Rhea. The difficulty is, however, 
increased by the fact of Venus (Aphrodite) too 
being worshipped in Samothrace. (Plin. A. N. 
v. 6.) This Venus may be either the Thracian 
Bendis or Cybele, or may have been one of the 
Cabeiri themselves, for we know that Thebes pos- 
sessed three ancient statues of Aphrodite, which 
Harmonia had taken from the ships of Cadmus, 
and which may have been the Maratxot who re- 
sembled the Cabeiri. (Paus. ix. 16. § 2; Herod. 
iii. 37.) In connexion with this Aphrodite we 
may mention that, according to some accounts, the 
Phoenician Aphrodite (Astarte) had commonly the 
epithet chabar or chabor, an Arabic word which 
signifies “ the great,” and that Lobeck considers 
Astarte as identical with the Seayn KaSepia, 
which name P. Ligorius saw on a gem... | 

There are also writers who transfer all that is 
said about the Samothracian gods to the Dioseuri, 
who. were indeed different from the Cabeiri of 
Acusilaus, Pherecydes, and Aeschylus, but yet 
might easily be confounded with them; first, be- 
cause the Dioscuri are also called great gods, and 
secondly, because they were also regarded as the 
protectors of persons in danger either by land or 


water. Hence we find that in some places where 
the dvaxes were worshipped, it was uncertain whe~ 
ther they were the Dioscuri or the Cabeiri. (Paus. 
x. 38. § 3.) Nay, even the Roman Penates were 
sometimes considered as identical with the Dios- 
curi and Cabeiri (Dionys. i. 67, &c.);. and Varro. 
thought that the Penates were carried by Dardanus 

from. the Arcadian town Pheneos to Samothrace, 


and that Aeneas brought them from thence to Italy. 
(Macrob. Set. iii. 4; Serv. ad Aen. i. 378, ii, 148.) 


But the authorities for this opinion are all of a late 
period. According to one set of accounts, tne Sa- 


mothracian gods were two male divinities of the 


same age, which applies to Zeus and Dionysus, or 


Dardanus and Jasion, but not to Demeter, Rhea, 


or Persephone. When people, in the course of 
time, had become accustomed to regard the Penates 
and Cabeiri as identical, and yet did not know 
exactly the name of each separate divinity com- 
prised under those common names, some divinities 
are mentioned among the Penates who belonged to 
the Cabeiri, and vice vers’. Thus Servius (ad 
len. viii. 619) represents Zeus, Pallas, and Hermes 
as introduced from Samothrace; and, in another 
passage (ad Aen. iii. 264), he says that, according 
to the Samothracians, these three were the great 
gods, of whom Hermes, and perhaps Zeus also, 
might be reckoned among the Cabeiri. Varro (de 
Ling. Lat. v. 58, ed. Müller) says, that Heaven 
and Earth were the great Samothracian gods; 
while in another place (ap. August. De Civ. Dei, 
vii. 18) he stated, that there were three Samothra- 
cian gods, Jupiter or Heaven, Juno or Earth, and 


Minerva or the prototype of things,—the ideas of 


Plato. This is, of course, only the view Varro 


_ himself took, and not a tradition. 


If we now look back upon the various state- 
ments we have gathered, for the purpose of arriv- 


ing at some definite conclusion, it is manifest, that 
the earliest writers regard the Cabeiri as descended 
from inferior divinities, Proteus and Hephaestus : 
they have their seats on earth, in Samothrace, 
Lemnos, and Imbros. Those early writers cannot 
possibly have conceived them to be Demeter, Per- 
 sephone or Rhea. It is true those early authori- 


ties are not numerous in comparison with the later 
ones; but Demetrius, who wrote on the subject, 
may have had more and very good ones, since it is 
with reference to him that Strabo repeats the as- 
sertion, that the Cabeiri, like the Corybantes and 
Curetes, were only ministers of the great gods. 
We may therefore suppose, that the Samothracian 
Cabeiri were originally such inferior beings; and 


as the notion of the Cabeiri was from the first not 


fixed and distinct, it became less so in later times; 
and as the ideas of mystery and Demeter came to 
be looked upon as. inseparable, it cannot occasion 
surprise that the mysteries, which were next in 
importance to those of Eleusis, the most celebrated 
in antiquity, were at length completely transferred 
to this goddess. The opinion that the Samothra- 
cian gods were. the same as the Roman Penates, 
seems to have arisen with those writers who en- 
deavoured to trace every ancient Roman institution 
to Troy, and thence to Samothrace. | 
The places where the worship of the Cabeiri oc- 
curs, are chiefly Samothrace, Lemnos, and Imbros. 
Some writers have maintained, that the Samo- 


thracian and. Lemnian Cabeiri were « distinct ; 


but the contrary is asserted by Strabo (x. p. 


466). Besides the Cabeiri of these three islands, 
= we read. of Boeotian Cabeiri.. Near the Neitian 
gate of Thebes there was a grove of Demeter 


Cabeiria and Cora, which none but the initiated 
were allowed to enter; and at a distance of seven 


- stadia from it there was a sanctuary of the Cabeiri. 


(Paus. ix. 25. § 5.) . Here mysteries were cele- 


brated, and the sanctity of the temple was great as. 
Jate as the time of Pausanias.. (Comp. iv. 1. § 5.) |. 
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The account of Pausanias about the origin of the 


Boeotian Cabeiri savours of rationalism, and is, as 
Lobeck justly remarks, a mere fiction.. It must 
further not be supposed that there existed any con- 


-nexion between the Samothracian Cadmilus or 


Cadmus. and the Theban Cadmus; for tradition 


clearly describes them as beings of different origin 
a : : fe Jaa a 


race, and dignity. Pausanias (ix. 22. § 5) further 
mentions another sanctuary of the Cabeiri, with a 
grove, in the Boeotian town of Anthedon; anda 
Boeotian Cabeirus, who possessed the power of 


averting dangers and increasing man’s prosperity, 


is mentioned in an epigram of Diodorus. (Brunck, 
Anal, ii. p. 185.) A Macedonian Cabeirus. occurs 
in Lactantius. (i. 15,8; comp. Firmicus, de Error. 
Prof. p. 23; Clem. Alex. Protrept. p. 16.) The 
reverence paid by the Macedonians to the Cabeiri ... 
may be inferred from the fact of Philip and Olym- 
pias being initiated in the Samothracian mysteries, 
and of Alexander erecting altars to the Cabeiri at 
the close of his Eastern expedition. (Plut. Alex. 2; 
Philostr. de Vit. Apollon. ii. 43.) The Pergamenian 
Cabetrt are mentioned by Pausanias (i. 4. § 6), and 
those of Berytus by Sanchoniathon (ap. used. 
Praep. Evang. p. 31) and Damascius. ( Vit. Zsidor. 
eclii. 573.) Respecting the mysteries of the Ca- 


beiri in general, see Dict. of Ant. se ve Ka€etpia ; 


Lobeck, Aglaoph. p. 1281, &c. For the various 
opinions concerning the nature of the Cabeiri, see 
Creuzer, Symbol. ii. p. 302, &e.; Schelling, Ueber ` 
die Gotter von Samothrake, Stuttgard, 1815 ; Wele- 
ker, Aeschyl. Trilog.; Klausen, Aeneas u. die Pe- 
nat, [L. S.] 
CACA or CA'CIA, a sister of Cacus, who, ac- 
cording to some accounts, betrayed the place where 
the cattle were concealed which Cacus had stolen 
from Hercules or Recaranus. She was rewarded 
for it with divine honours, which she was to enjoy 
for ever. In her sanctuary a perpetual fire was 
kept up, just as in the temple of Vesta. (Lactant. 
i. 20, 86; Serv. ad Aen. viii. 190.) UST 
CACUS, a fabulous Italian shepherd, who was 
believed to have lived in a cave, and to have com- 
mitted various kinds of robberies. Among others, 


he also stole a part of the cattle of Hercules or 
Recaranus; and, as he dragged the animals into = 


his cave by their tails, itwas impossible to discover 
their traces. But when the remaining oxen passed 
by the cave, those within began to bellow, and. 
were thus discovered. Another tradition stated, 
that Caca, the sister of Cacus, betrayed the place 

of their concealment. Cacus was slain by Hercules. . 
(Liv. i. 7.) He is usually called a son of Vulcan, 
and Ovid, who gives his story with considerable 
embellishments, describes Cacus as a fearful giant, 


who was the terror of the whole land. (Ov. Fast. 


i. 554; comp. Virg. Aen. viii. 190, &e.;- Propert: 
iv. 9; Dionys. i. 32, 43; Aurel. Vict. De Orig. 
Gent. Rom. 6.) Evander, who then ruled over the _ 
country in which Cacus. had resided, shewed his . 
gratitude to the conqueror of Cacus by dedicating | 
to him a sanctuary, and appointing the Potitii and 
Pinarii as his priests: The common opinion, res- 


‘pecting the original character of Cacus is, that he 
was the personification of some evil daemon, and 
this opinion is chiefly founded upon the descrip- 

tions of him given by the Roman poets. Hartung =o 0 0 > 
(Die Relig. d. Rom. i. p. 318, &e.), however, thinks 4 
‘that Cacus, whom he identifies with Cacius (Diod. 
iv. 215 Solin. i 1), and his sister Caca were Ro~ 


man penates, whose names he connects with galw, 


CADMUS. 


-caleo, and coquo. There were at Rome various 


things connected with the legends about Cacus. 


On the side of the Palatine hill, not far from the 


hut of Faustulus, there was a foot-path leading up 
the hill, with a wooden ladder called *“ the ladder 
of Cacus,” and the ancient cave of Cacus, which is 
‘still shewn at Rome, was in the Salina, near the 
Porta Trigemina. (Diod., Solin., /. ce.; Klausen, 
Aeneas u. die Penaten, p. 768, &c.; Bunsen, Besch- 
reib, der Stadt Rom, i. p. 134, iii. 1. p. 407.) [L.8.] 
CA‘DIUS RUFUS. [Rurus.] 
= CA’DMILUS, CA/SMILUS, or CADMUS 
(Kadyiros, Kaouidos, or Kdduos), according to 
- Acusilaus (ap. Strab. x. p. 472) a son of Hephaestus 
and Cabeiro, and father of the Samothracian Ca- 
beiri and the Cabeirian nymphs. Others consider 
Cadmilus himself as the fourth of the Samothracian 
Cabeiri. (Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. i. 917; comp. 
CABEIRI.) 3 | [L S.] 
CADMUS (Ka8uos), a son of Agenor and Tele- 
phassa, and brother of Europa, Phoenix, and Cilix. 
When Europa was carried off by Zeus to Crete, 
Agenor sent out his sons in search of their sister, 
enjoining them not to return without her. Tele- 
phassa accompanied her sons. All researches being 
fruitless, Cadmus and Telephassa settled in Thrace. 
Here Telephassa died, and Cadmus, after burying 
her, went to Delphi to consult the oracle respecting 
his sister. The god commanded him to abstain 
from further seeking, and to follow a cow of a cer- 
_. tain kind, and to build a town on the spot where 
the cow should sink down with fatigue. (Schol. ad 
Burin. Phoen. 688, ad Aristoph. Ran. 1256; Paus. 
ix. 12.81.) Cadmus found the cow described by 
‘the oracle in Phocis among the herds of Pelagon, 
and followed her into Boeotia, where she sank 
- down on the spot on which Cadmus built Thebes, 
with the acropolis, Cadmea. As he intended to 
sacrifice the cow here to Athena, he sent some per- 
sons to the neighbouring well of Ares to fetch wa- 
ter. This well was guarded by a dragon, a son of 
Ares, who killed the men sent by Cadmus. Here- 
upon, Cadmus slew the dragon, and, on the advice 
of Athena, sowed the teeth of the monster, out of 
which armed men grew up, who slew each other, 
with the exception of five, Echion, Udaeus, Chtho- 
nius, Hlyperenor, and Pelor, who, according to the 
Theban legend, were the ancestors of the Thebans. 


Cadmus was punished for having slain the dragon. 


by being obliged to serve for a certain period of time, 
some say one year, others eight years. After this 
Athena assigned to him the government of Thebes, 
and Zeus gave him Harmonia for his wife. The 
marriage solemnity was honoured by the presence 
of all the Olympian gods in the Cadmea, Cadmus 
gave to Harmonia the famous mérAos and necklace 
which he had received from Hephaestus or from 
Europa, and became by her the father of Autonoé, 
Ino, Semele, Agave, and Polydorus. Subsequently 
Cadmus and Harmonia quitted Thebes, and went 
to the Cenchelians 


their commander. The Cenchelians accordingly 
made Cadmus their king, and conquered the ene- 


omy. After this, Cadmus had another son, whom 


_ he called Illyrius. In the end, Cadmus and Har- 
= monja ‘were changed into dragons, and were re- 
moved by Zeus to Elysium. Be oh Sos 
This is the account given by Apollodorus (ili. 1. 
‘§ 1, &c.), which, with the exception of some par- 


, This people was at war with. 
_ the Illyrians, and had received an oracle which. 
promised them victory if they took Cadmus as. 


p. 113, Re) o. 
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ticulars, agrees with the stories in Hyginus (Fab. 


178)and Pausanias (ix. 5. $ 1, 10. § 1, 12. § 1, &e.). 
There are, however, many points in the story of 
Cadmus in which the various traditions present 
considerable differences. His native country is 
commonly stated to have been Phoenicia, as in 
Apollodorus (comp. Diod. iv. 2; Strab. vii. p. 321, 
ix. p. 401); but he is sometimes called a Tyrian 
(Herod. ii. 49; Eurip. Phoen. 639), and sometimes 
a Sidonian. (Eurip. Bacch. 171; Ov. Met. iv. 571.) 
Others regarded Cadmus as a native of Thebes in 
Egypt (Diod. i. 23; Paus. ix. 12. § 2), and his 
parentage is modified accordingly ; for he is also 
called a son of Antiope, the daughter of Belus, or 
of Argiope, the daughter of Neilus. (Schol. ad 
Eurip. Phoen. 5, with Valek. note; Hygin. Fab. 
6, 178, 179.) He is said to have introduced into 
Greece from Phoenicia or Egypt an alphabet of 
sixteen letters (Herod. v. 58, &c.;, Diod. iii. 67, 
y. 57; Plin. H. N. vii. 56; Hygin. Fab. 277), and 
to have been the first who worked the mines of 
mount Pangacon in Thrace. The teeth of the 


‘dragon whom Cadmus slew were sown, according 


to some accounts, by Athena herself; and the spot 
where this was done was shewn, in aftertimes, in 
the neighbourhood of Thebes. (Schol, ad Eurip. 
Phoen. 670; Paus. ix. 10. § 1.) Half of the teeth 
were given by Athena to Acétes, king of Colchis. 
(Apollon. Rhod. iii. 1183; Apollod. i. 9, § 23; 
Serv. ad Virg. Georg. ii. 141.) The account of his 


‘quitting Thebes also was not the same in all tradi- 


tions ; for some related, that he was expelled by — 
Amphion and Zethus, or by Dionysus, (Syncell. 


p. 296, ed. Dindorf.) A tradition of Brasiae stated, 


that Cadmus, after discovering the birth of Diony- 
sus by his daughter Semele, shut up the mother 
and her child in a chest, and threw them into the 
sea. (Paus. ili, 24. § 3.) According’ to the opinion 
of Herodotus (ii. 49), however, Melampus learned 
and received the worship of Dionysus from Cadmus, 
and other traditions too represent Cadmus as wor- 
shipping Dionysus. (e. g. Eurip. Bacch. 181.) Ac- 
cording to Euripides, Cadmus resigned the govern- 
ment of Thebes to his grandson, Pentheus; and 
after the death of the latter, Cadmus went to Ily- 
ria, where he built Buthoé (Bacch, 43, 1331, &c.), 
in the government of which he was succeeded by 
his son Illyrius or Polydorus. | 
The whole story of Cadmus, with its manifold 
poetical embellishments, seems to suggest the im- 
migration of a Phoenician or Egyptian colony into 
Greece, by means of which civilisation (the alpha- 
bet, art of mining, and the worship of Dionysus) 
came into the country. But the opinion formed on 
this point must. depend upon the view we take of 
the early influence of Phoenicia and Egypt in ge- 
neral upon the early civilisation of Greece. While 
Buttmann and Creuzer admit such an influence, 
C. O. Müller denies it altogether, and regards 
Cadmus as a Pelasgian divinity. Cadmus was 
worshipped in various parts of Greece, and at 
Sparta he had a heroum. (Pans, iii. 15. § 6 5 comp. 
Buttmann, Mytholog. ii. p. 171; Miller, Orchom. 
ae. an fe 8] 
d3uos), the son of Scythes, a man 
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renowned for his integrity, was sent by Gelon to 
Delphi, in B. c. 480, with great treasures, to await. 


the issue of the battle between the Greeks and 


Persians, and with orders to give them to the Per- 


sians if the latter conquered, but to bring them 


back to Sicily if the Greeks prevailed. - After the 


the treasures, though he might easily have appro- 


priated them to his own use. (Herod. vii. 163, 


164.) Herodotus calls Cadmus a Coan, and states 


further, that he received the tyranny of Cos from 
his father, but gave the state its liberty of his own 
accord, merely from a sense of justice; and that 
after this he went over to Sicily and dwelt along | 


with the Samians at Zancle, afterwards called 
Messene. Miller (Dor. i. 8. § 4, note q.) thinks 
that this Cadmus was the son of the Scythes, 
tyrant of Zancle, who was driven out by the Sa- 
mians (B. c, 497), and who fled to the court of 
Persia, where he died. (Herod. vi. 23.) In reply 
to the objection, that Herodotus speaks of Cadmus 
having inherited the tyranny from his father, but of 
Scythes having died in Persia, Miller remarks that 
the government of Cos was probably given to his 
father by the Persians, but that he notwithstand- 
ing continued to reside in Persia, as we know was 
the case with Histiaeus. If this conjecture is 
correct, Cadmus probably resigned the tyranny of 
Cos through desire of returning to his native town, 
Zanele. He was accompanied to Sicily by the 
poet Hpicharmus, (Suidas, s. v. Erixapuos.) 
CADMUS (Kdduos), 1. Of Miletus, a son of 
Pandion, and in all probability the earliest Greek 
historian or logographer. He lived, according to 
the vague statement of Josephus (c. Apion. i. 2; 
comp. Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. p. 267), very shortly 
before the Persian invasion of Greece; and Suidas 
makes the singular statement, that Cadmus was 
only a little younger than the mythical poet Or- 
pheus, which arises from the thorough confusion of 
the mythical Cadmus of Phoenicia and the historian 
Cadmus. But there is every probability that Cad- 
mus lived about B.c. 540. Strabo (i. p. 18) places 
Cadmus first among the three authors whom he 
calls the earliest. prose writers among the Greeks : 
viz. Cadmus, Pherecydes, and Hecataeus; and 
from this circumstance we may infer, that Cadmus 
was the most ancient of the three—an inference 
which is also confirmed by the statement of Pliny 
(H. N. v. 31), who calls Cadmus the first that ever 
wrote (Greek) prose. When, therefore, in another 
passage (vii. 56) Pliny calls Pherecydes the most 
ancient prose writer, and Cadmus of Miletus sim- 
ply the earliest historian, we have probably to re- 
gard this as one of those numerous inconsistencies 
into which Pliny fell by following different autho- 
rities at different times, and forgetting what he 
had said on former occasions, All, therefore, we 
can infer from his contradicting himself in this case 
is, that there were some ancient authorities who 
made Pherecydes the earliest Greek prose writer, 
and not Cadmus; but that the latter was the ear- 
liest: Greek historian, seems to be an undisputed 
fact. Cadmus wrote a work on the foundation of 


Miletus and the earliest history of Ionia generally, . 


in four books (Krisis Mixýrov ral ris ans "lwvias). 


This work appears to have been lost at a very 


early period, for Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Jud. 
de Thucyd. 23) expressly mentions, that the work 


known in his time under the name of Cadmus was- 
considered a forgery. When Suidas and others 


i (Bekker’s Anecd. p. 781), call. Cadmus of Miletus 
the inventor of the alphabet, this statement must 


be regarded as the result of a confusion between 
< the mythical Cadmus, who emigrated from Phoe- 
nicia into Greece; and Suidas is, in fact, obviously | 


defeat of Xerxes, Cadmus returned to Sicily with 


CAECILIA, 


Clinton, Fast. Hell, ii. p. 454, 3rd edition.) 

_ 2. Of Miletus, the Younger, is mentioned only 
by Suidas, according to whom he was a son of Ar- 
chelaus, and a Greek historian, concerning whose 


‘time nothing is said. Suidas ascribes to him two 


works, one on the history of Attica, in sixteen 
books, and the second on the deliverance from the 
sufferings of Jove, in fourteen books. [L. S.J 
-CAECILIA, CAIA, is said to have been the 
genuine Roman name for Tanaquil, the wife of 
Tarquinius Priscus. (Plin. Z.N. viii. 74; Val. Max, 
Epi. de Praen. in fin.; Festus, s. v. Gaia; Plut. 
Quaest. Rom. p. 271, e.) Both her names, Caia and 
Caecilia, are of the same root as Caeculus, and the 
Roman Caecilii are supposed to have derived their 
origin from the Praenestine Caeculus. (Fest. s. v. 
Caeculus.) The story of Caia Caecilia is related 
under Tanaqui1; and it is sufficient to say here, — 
that she appears in the early legends of Rome as a 
woman endowed with prophetic powers, and closely 
connected with the worship of the god of the hearth. 


That she was, at the same time, looked upon as a 5 


model of domestic life, may be inferred from the 
fact, that a newly married woman, before entering 
the house of her husband, on being asked what her 
name was, answered, “ My name is Caia.” (Val. 
Max. Le.; Plut. Quaest. Rom, p. 271, e.) [L.S] 
CAECI'LIA, the daughter of T. Pomponius 
Atticus, who is called Caecilia, because her father 
took the name of his uncle, Q. Caecilius, by whom 
he was adopted. She was married to M. Vipsanius 
Agrippa. [Arricus, p. 415, a.) 3 
' CAECYLIA or METELLA, 1.and 2. Daugh- 
ters of Q. Caecilius Metellus Macedonicus, consul 
B. c. 143, one of whom married C. Servilius Vatia, 
and was by him the mother of P. Servilius Vatia 
Isauricus, consul in 79, and the other P. Cornelius 
Scipio Nasica, consul in 111, and was the grand- 
mother of Q. Metellus Pius Scipio, consul in 52, .. 
(Cic. pro Dom. 47, post Red. ad Quir: 3, Brut, 58.) 
3. The daughter of L. Caecilius Metellus Calvus, 
consul in B.C. 142, and the brother of Metellus Nu-. 
midicus, consul in 109, was married to L. Licinius 
Lucullus, praetor in 103, and was by him the 
mother of the celebrated Lucullus, the conqueror of — 
Mithridates. Her moral character was in bad re- ` 
pute, (Plut. Lucull. 1; Cie. in Ver. iv. 66; Aurel 
Vict. de Vir. IU. 62.) Pe, ater se ae 
4, Daughter of Q. Caecilius Metellus Balearicus, 
consul in B. €. 123, was the wife of Ap. Claudius Pul- 
cher, consul in 79, and the mother of Ap. Claudius 
Pulcher, consul in 54, and of P: Clodius Pulcher,- 
tribune of the plebs in 58. (Cic..de Div. i. 2, 44, 
pro Rose. Am. 10, 50: in the former of the two- 


latter passages she is erroneously called Nepotis = 0 00o 
filia instead of Nepotis soror.) Her brother was ` 


Q. Metellus Nepos, consul-in 98, and we accord- © 

ingly find his two sons, Metellus Celer and Metel- 
lus Nepos, called the fratres (cousins) of her sons 
Ap. Claudius and P. Clodius. (Cic. ad Att. iv. 3y 


ad Fam. Ye 3, pro Cael: 24) 


Cicero relates (de Div. U. ec.), that in conse- = 
quence of a dream of Caecilia’s in the Marsie war, 
the temple of Juno Sospita was restored. l 


-5e Daughter of L. Metellus Dalmaticus, consul in- 
Bc. 119, and not of Q. Metellus Pius, the pontifex 


maximus, consul in 80, as has been inferred from > 
Plutarch. (Sul. 6.) Her father’s praenomen is 


guilty of this confusion, since he says, that Cad- | Lucius, and he is said to have rebuilt the temple of — 
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mus of Miletus introduced into Greece the alpha- 
-bet which the Phoenicians had invented. (Comp. 
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the Dioscuri (Cie, pro Seaur. 2. $$ 45, a with. 
the commentary of Asconius), which point. to L. 
Dalmaticus as her father. She was first married | 
to M. Aemilius Scaurus, consul in 115, by whom 
she had three children, the eldest of whom was 


the M. Scaurus defended by Cicero (Cie. J. e. pro 


< Sest. 47; Plut. Sull. 33, Pomp. 9; Plin. H. N. 
RV 15. s. 24. § 8), and afterwards to the dictator 
Sulla, who always treated her with the greatest 
respect. When she fled from Cinna and Carbo in 


Italy to her husband's camp before Athens, she 
was insulted from the walls of the city by Aristion 
and the Athenians, for which they paid dearly at 
the capture of the city. She fell ill in 61, during 
the celebration of Sulla’s triumphal feast; and as 
her recovery was hopeless, Sulla for religious 
reasons sent her a bill of divorce, and had her re- 
moved from his house, but honoured her memory 
by a splendid funeral. (Plut. Sul. 6, 13, 22, 35.) 
She purchased a great deal of the property confis- 
cated in the proscriptions. (Plin. /. e.) 

6. The wife of P. Lentulus Spinther the younger, 
whose father was consul in B.c.57. She was a wo- 
man of loose character, and intrigued with Dolabella, 
Cicero’s son-in-law (Cic. ad Att. xi. 23), and also, 
as it appears, ve Aesopus, the son of the actor. 
(Hor. Serm, ii. 3. 239.) She was divorced by her 
husband in 45. (Cic. ad Ait, xii, 52, xiii. 7.) Her 


` father is not known. 


CAECI’LTA GENS, plebeian ; for the name of 
T. Caecilius in Livy (iv. 7, comp. 6), the patrician 
consular tribune in B. C. Add, is a false reading for 
T. Cloclius. A member of this gens is mentioned 


In history as early as the fifth century B.c.; but 
the first of the Caecilii who obtained the consulship. 
~ was. L. Caecilius Metellus Denter, in 284. The 
family of the Metelli became from this time one of 
_ the most distinguished in the state. Like other 
< Roman families in the later times of the republic, 


they traced. their origin. to a mythical personage, 
and pretended that they were descended from Cae- 
culus, the founder of Praeneste [CaEcuLus], or 
Caecas, the companion of Aeneas. (Festus, s. v. 


“Caeculus.) ` The eognomens of this gens under the 


republic are Bassus, DENTER, METELLUS, NIGER, 
Pinna, Rurus, of which the Metelli are the best 
known : for those whose cognomen is not men- 
tioned, see CAECILIUS. _ 

CAECILIA'NUS, a senator, punished in A. D. 
32 for falsely accusing Cotta. (Tac. Ann. vi. 7.) 

CAECILIA'N US, a deacon of the church at 
Carthage, was chosen bishop of the see in A. D 
oll, upon the death of the African primate, Men- 
surius, The validity of this appointment was im- 
pugned by Donatus, stimulated, it is said, by the 
malicious intrigues - a woman named Lucilla, up- 
on three grounds : : 1. That the election had been 
irregular, 2, That a ordination was null and 
void, ae been performed by Felix, bishop of 
Apthunga, a traditor, that is, one of those who, in 


obedience to the edicts of Diocletian, had yielded | 
to the civil power, and delivered up the sacred ves- 
‘sels used in places of worship, and even the Holy 
Scriptures. 3. That Caecilian had displayed mark- 
ed hostility towards the victims of the late persecu- | t 
dangers by which it was surrounded, and all the | 

attacks by which it was assailed, and. from its final. 
triumph over its foes, an irresistible argument in 

favour of its he: avenly i origin. . The work appears 
from internal evidence to have been composed after 
the victory of Constantine over Maxentius, and 


tion... These charges were brought under the con- 


-sideration of an assembly of seventy Numidian 
5 bishops, who declared the see vacant, and, proceed- 
‘ing to a new election, made choice ‘of Majorinus. 


Both parties called upon the praefect Anulinus to 


: interfere, bi but were referred by bim to ue peon 


CAECILIUS. 


| and accordingly the rival prelates repaired to Rome, 


each attended by ten leading ecclesiastics of his 
own faction. The cause was judged by a council 
composed of three Gallic and fifteen Italian bishops, 
who met on the 2nd of October, 313, and gave 
their decree in favour of Caecilian and Felix. An 
appeal was lodged with Constantine, who agreed 
to summon a second and more numerous council, 
which was held at Arles on the lst of August, 314, 
when the decision of the council of Rome. was con- 
firmed, The struggle was, however, obstinately 
prolonged by fresh “complaints on the part of the 
Donatists, who, after having been defeated before 
various tribunals and commissions to which the 
determination of the dispute was delegated by the 
supreme government, at length openly refused to 


| submit, or to acknowledge any authority whatever, 


if hostile to their claims. The formidable schism 
which was the result of these proceedings is spoken 
of more fully under Donatus. (Optatus, i. 19, 
&c.) [W. R.] 

CAECILIA’NUS, DOMITIUS, an intimate 
friend of Thrasea, who informed him of his con- 
demnation by the senate in A.D. 67. (Tac. Ann. 
xvi. 34.) 7 
 CAECILIA’/NUS, MA’ GIUS, praetor, falsely 
accused of treason in A. D. 21, was acquitted, and — 
his accusers punished. (Tac. Ann. iii, 87.) a 
= CAECILIUS.: LQ CAECILIUS, tribune of 
the >. plebs, B. c. 439. (Liv. iv. 16.) 

2. Q. CAECILIUS, a Roman knight, the Sathana 
of Catili line’s sister, who had taken no part in publie 
affairs, was killed by Catiline himself in the time 
of Sulla. (Q. Cie. de Petit. Cons. 2; Ascon. in Tuy. 
Cand. p. 84, ed. Orelli.) This is e the same 
Q. Caecilius who is mentioned in connexion with 
the trial of P. Gabinius, who was praetor in 89. 
(Cic: Divinat. 20.) Zumpt remarks, that he can 
hardly have belonged to the noble family of the 
Metelli, as Cicero says that he was overborne by 
the influence and rank of Piso, 

3. Q. Caxcitius, a Roman knight, a friend of L. 
Lucullus, and the uncle of Atticus, acquired a large 
fortune by lending money on interest. The old 
usurer was of such a crabbed temper, that no one 
could put up with him except his nephew Atticus, 
who was in consequence adopted by him in his 
will, and obtained from him a fortune of ten mil- 
lions of sesterces, He died in B. c. 57. (Nepos, 
Att. 5; Cic. ad Att. i. 1, 12, ii. 19, 20, iii. 20.) 
4, T. Cancinrus, a centurion of the first rank 
(primi pili) in the army of Afranius, was killed at 
the battle of Ilerda, B. c. 49. (Caes. B.C. i. i. 46.) 

L. CAECILIUS. We generally find included 


among the writings of Lactantins a book divided 


into fifty-two chapters, entitled De Mortibus Per- 
seculorum, containing an outline of the career of 
those emperors who displayed active hostility towards 
the church, an aecount of the death of each, to- 
gether with a sketch of the different persecutions 
from Nero to Diocletian. The object of the nar- 
rative is to point out that the signal vengeance of 


God in. every case overtook the enemies of the 


faith, and to deduce from this circumstance, as | 
the preservation of the new religion amidst all the 


CO gE a Ter nS a ee ee eee 


CAECILIUS, 


i before his quarrel with Licinius, that i is to say, A 
. tween A. D. 312 and 315. The text is corrupt and 


mutilated, and the statements which it contains 
must be received with a certain degree of caution 
in consequence of the declamatory tone in which 


they are delivered,- and the high colouring and 


trimming employed throughout to suit the par- 


ticular ‘design proposed. But notwithstanding 


these drawbacks, the treatise is extremely valuable 
on account of the light which it sheds on many 
obscure passages of ecclesiastical and civil history, 
and is peculiarly famous as containing a contempo- 
rary record of the alleged vision of Constantine 
before the battle of the Milvian bridge, in conse- 
quence of which he ordered the soldiers: to engrave 
upon their shields the well-known monogram re- 
presenting the cross together with the initial let- 
ters of the name of Christ (c. 44). 

This piece is altogether wanting in the niler 
editions of Lactantius, and was frst brought to 
light by Stephen Baluze, who printed it at Paris 
in his Miscellanea (vol. ii., 1679) from a very an- 
cient MS. in the Bibliotheca Colbertina, bearing 
simply the inscription Lucu CECILII INCIPIT LIBER 
Ap Donatum ConrEssornEM De MORTIBUS PER- 
secutoRUM. Baluze entertained no doubt that 
he had discovered the tract of Lactantius quoted 
by Hieronymus as De Persecutione Librum Unum, 
an opinion corroborated by the name prefixed 
[Lacrantius], by the date, by the dedication to 
Donatus, apparently the same person with the Do- 


natus addressed in the discourse De fra Dei, and 


by the general resemblance in style and expression, 
a series of considerations no one of which would 


be in itself conclusive, but which when combined 


form a strong chain of circumstantial evidence. 
Le Nourry, however, sought to prove that the pro- 


duction in question must be assigned to some 


unknown L. Caecilius altogether different from 
Lactantius, and published it at Paris in 1710 as 
t Puci Cecilii Liber ad Donatum Confessorem 
de Mortibus Persecutorum hactenus Lucio Caecilio 


Firmiano Lactantio adscriptus, ad Colbertinum 


codicem denuo emendatus,” to which is prefixed 
an elaborate dissertation. His ideas have been 
adopted to a certain extent by Pfaff, Walch, Le 
Clerc, Lardner, and Gibbon, and .controverted by 
Heumann and others. Although the question can- 
not be considered as settled, and indeed does not 
admit of being absolutely determined, the best 


modern critics seem upon the whole disposed to- 


acquiesce in the original hypothesis of Baluze. 

The most complete edition of the De Morti- 
bus Persecutorum in a separate form, is that 
published at Utrecht in 1693, under the inspection 
of Bauldri, with a very copious collection of notes, 


forming one of the series of Variorum Classics in 


Ovo. Other editions are enumerated in the account 
given of the works of Lacrantius. [W.R.]. 
SEX. CAECI'LIUS. A Roman jurist of this 
name is occasionally cited in the Corpus Juris, and 
is suspected by some authors to be distinct from 


and earlier than Africanus. [ AFRICANUS, SEx. 
CaEciLtus.] In support of this opinion, not to 
mention the corrupt passage of Lampridius (Alex. 


Sev. 68), they urge that there is no proof, that the 


Sex. Caecilius Africanus to whom Julianus returned | 
an answer upon a legal question (Dig. 35. tit, 3. | oe 
a nae to quote Sex. Pomponius. From this and: 
„from. the other passages where Sex. Pomponius - 

o : is named i in full (Dig. 24. tit. 3. & AS; 29; tit. 2 


s. 3. § 4) was identical with Africanus. He may 


~ have been a private person, and distinct from the 
jurists Sex., Caecilius and Africanus, ae incon- 


‘Dig. 12. tit. 6. s. 385 Dig. 19. tit. 1 


CARCILIUS. gay 


uve passage is the only connecting link between 
Africanus and Sex. Caecilius, for elsewhere in the 


Digest the name Africanus always appears alone, 


"Africanus | was probably rather later (say they) 


than Julianus, whom he ere: cites (e. g, 
eS. 45, pr) 
On the other hand, Caecilius (they proceed) ap- 


pears to be anterior to Africanus, for he is cited 


by Javolenus (Dig. 24. tit. 1. s. 64), who was the 
master of Julianus. (Dig. 40. tit. 2. s. 5.) Again, 
Sex. Caecilius is represented by Gellius as con- 
versing with Favorinus, and is “spoken of in the 
Noctes Atticae as a person deceased. “ Sextus _ 
Caecilius, in disciplina juris atque legibus populi | 
Romani noscendis interpretandisque | scientia, ust, 
auctoritateque illustri fui.” (Gell. xx. J, pr. . 
Now Favorinus is known to have flourished in the 
reign of Hadrian, and Gellius to have completed 


‘the Noctes. Atticae before the death of Antoninus 


Pius. (A. D. 161.) The passage in Gellius which- 
would make the conversation take place nearly 
700 years after the laws of the Twelve Tables 

were enacted, must be, if not a false reading, an 
error or exaggeration ; for at most little more than 
600 years could haye elapsed from a. u, c. 800 in 
the lifetime of Gellius. If 600 be read for 700, 
the scene would be brought at furthest to a period © 
not far from the commencement (A. D. 138) of the 

reign of Antoninus Pius. 

These arguments are not sufficient to destroy 
the probability arising from Dig. 35. tit, 3: s. 3. 
§ 4, that Sex. Caecilius and. Africanus are one 
person. In Dig. 24. tit. 1. s. 64, some have pro- 
posed to read Caelius instead of Caecilius, and thus: 
get rid of the passage which is the principal ground 
for assigning an earlier date to Sex. Caecilius ; but 
this mode of cutting the knot, though it is assisted 
by fair critical analogies, is unnecessary, for Javo- 
setae as we learn from Capitolinus (Anton, Pius, 

12), was living in the reign of Antoninus Pius, | 
and a contemporary of Javolenus and J ulianus. 
might easily cite the younger, and be cited by the 
elder of the two, The pupil in the master’s life- 
time may have acquired greater ain oetty. than the. 

master. 

To assist the inquirer in investigatin g this ques- 
tion—one of the most difficult and celebrated in- 
the biography of Roman jurists—we subjoin a list 
of the passages in the Corpus Juris where Caecilius 
or one a is cited :— Caecilius : Dig. 15. 
tit, 2.8. 1.875 21. tit, los, 14. $3 (al Caelis); 
21. tit. 1, s. 14, § 10; 2, tit. 1. s. 64.5 35. tit. 2, 
s. 36.843 48. tit 5. 8 2. §5 3 Cod. 7. tit 7.8.1 
pr. at Caecilius: Dig. 24, tit. 1.8.23 33. tit. 


(9.8. 3. $ 9 (qu. Sex. Aelius; compare Gell. ivl); 


35. tit. i F 71, pr.; 40. tit. 9, 8. 12, §2 ; 40. 
tit. 9, 12. § 63 is tit: Ses 18.8 les 

A jurist “of the name Sextus i Is mae quoted by 3 
Ulpian in the Digest (29. tit, 5.8, 1. §.27 5 80. 
tit. un. s. 82, pr; 42. tit. 4.8.7. $ 17), “Whether 
this Sextus be identical with Sex. Caecilius must 


be a matter of doubt. There may have been a 


Sextus, known, like Gaius, by a single name. 


. There are, moreover, several jurists with the prae- 


nomen Sextus named in the Digest, e.g. Sex. 


Aelius, Sex. Pedius, Sex. Pomponius. That there. 


were two jurists named Pomponius has been in- `- 
ferred from Dig. 28. tit. 5. s.41, where Pomponius 


oh him. | 
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8, 30. § 6), és praenomen Sextus has been sup 
= posed to be distinctive of the elder Pomponius. 


But that Sextus, alone, did not designate any one 


named Pomponius is clear from the phrase “ tam 


-= Sextus quam Pomponius” in Dig. 30. tit. un. s. 32, 
pr, and from the similar phrase “ Sextum quoque 
et Pomponium” occurring in Vat. Frag. § 88, 

‘though Bethmann-Hollweg, the last editor (in the 
Bonn Corp, Jur. Rom. Antejust. i. p. a has 
thought prope to omit the ef From Dig. 42. tit. 
4. s. 7. § 19, Vat. Frag. $ 88, and Gaius, ii. 218, 
we infer, that Sextus was contemporary with Ju- 
ventius Celsus, the son, and that some of his works 
were digested by Julianus. If, then, Sextus be 
identified with Sextus Caecilins and Africanus, 

- Africanus must have lived rather earlier than is 
usually supposed, and can scarcely have been a 
pupil of Julianus. That, however, a pupil should 
have been annotated by his preceptor is not with- 

out example; if we understand in its ordinary sense 

the expression “ Servius apud Alfenum notat,” in 

Dig. 17. tit. 2. s. 35. ¢ 8. (See contra, Otto, in 

Thes. Jur. Rom. v. 1614-5.) | 
A jurist named Publius Caecilius is spoken of 

o by Rutilius (Vitae JCtorum, c. 45) as one of the 

— disciples of Servius Sulpicius ; but the name Pub- 

Hus Caecilius is a mere conjectural emendation for 
Publicius Gellius, who sae in the text of Pom- 

ponius, Dig. L. tit, 2. wa. § 44. The conjecture 
was invited by the unusual hlending of two family: 

names in Publicius. Gellius. (Menagius, Amoen, 

dur. cc, 22, 23; Heineccius, de Seato Pomponio, 

Opera ed. Genev, iii. 77.) [J. T. G.] 
CAECI'LIUS(Kauctàros)of Argos, is mentioned 

ET by Athenacus (i. p. 13) among the writers on the 
` art of fishing; but nothing further is known about 


[L S.J 

CAECYLIUS BION. [Bron.] | | 

CAECILIUS CALACTYNUS (KauxlAwos Ka- 
Aaxrivos), or, as he was formerly, though erro- 
neously, surnamed CALANTIANUS, a Greek 
rhetorician, who lived at Rome in the time of Au- 
gustus. 
(whence his name Calactinus). His parents are 
said by Suidas to have been slaves of the Jewish 
religion ; and Caecilius himself, before he had ob- 
tained the Roman franchise, is said to have borne 
the name Archagathus. He is oe by 
ea ar 1. § 16, comp. iii. 6. § 47, v. 10. 
§ 7, ix. » 3. §§ 38, 46, 89, 91, 97) along 
with Dionysius. of Halicarnassus as a distinguished 
Greek rhetorician and grammarian. Respecting 
the sphere of his activity at Rome, and his success 
as a teacher of rhetoric, nothing is known; but, 
from the title of one of his works, we see that he 


studied Roman oratory along with that of the: 


Greeks, He wrote a great number of works on 
rhetoric, grammar, and also on historical subjects. 
All these works are now lost; but they were in 
-high repute with the rhetoricians and critics of the 
imperial period. (Plut. Dem. 3, Vit. X Orat. pp. 
832, 833, 836, 838, 840; Phot. "Bibl. pp. 20, 485, 


486, 489, ed. Bekker.) ‘Some of his works were 
ofa theoretical character, others were commentaries: 


on the Greek orators, and others again were of a 

: grammatical or historical kind. The following list 

_ is ‘made. up from that given by Suidas, and ‘from 
. “gome passages of other writers oa. Tep} ġ pnropirys. 
(Smid.; Quintil. 2.¢.) 2. Hepi oxnudrar, (Alex. 
-de Figur. ii, 2; Tiber. de Figur, passim.) 3. Nepi 
| XapakTÝpES, voy beKa., as paper, 4. Hepi Auctor] 


obryypamupd. 


He was a native of Cale Acte in Sicily 


CAECILIUS. 
( Longin. de Sublim. 32.) 
*AvTipavros ovyTaryya, (Plut. Vit. X Orat. p. 832, 


By epl 


e) 6. Sdyxpiois Anuorbévovs kal Alsyivov, 
7. Sdyrpicis AnpocGevous kal Kiwepõvos. (Plut. 
Dem. 3.) 8. Hepl ioropias, . (Athen. xi. p. 466.) 
9. Tin Suapéper 6 °Artikds gros Tou hase: 
10. Tlept Anyoobevous, motoi avTovd yrioro. Aóyor 
kal rorot vd6ot, I. Mep Tv Kal? ioroplav 4} 
rap loroplay eipnucvev TOTS propor. 12. Tep 
SovAiKay TOAE MOY. (Athen. vi. p. 272. ) 13. Kard 
Ppvyav do, , 14. Erroyù niken KaTa oToyxeTov. 
This work has been much used by Suidas. (See 
his preface.) 15. Tep byous, was the first work 
with this title in antiquity. (Longin. I; compare 
Westermann, ae der Griech. Beredisamk, $ = 
notes 16, &c., § 47, note 6, $ 57, note 4.) (Ls 
CAECILIUS CORNUTUS. R 
CAECI'LIUS CYPRIA’NUS. [Cvprianus.] 
Q. CAECYV’LIUS EPTRO’TA, a grammarian, 
born at Tusculum, was afreedman of T. Pomponius 
Atticus, and taught the daughter of his patron, 
who was afterwards married to M., Agrippa. But, 
suspected by Atticus of entertaining designs upon 
his daughter, he was dismissed. He then lived on 
the most intimate terms with Cornelius Gallus; 
and, after the death of the latter, he opened a 
school at Rome for young men, and is said to have 
been the first to dispute in Latin extempore, and — 
to give lectures upon Virgil and other modern 
poets. (Suet. ZU. Gram. 16.) 
~ CAECYLIUS EUTY’'CHIDES. 
DES. ] 
CAECILIUS NATA’LIS. [NATALI] 
CAECILIUS RUFI'NUS. [RuFinus.] 
CAE’/CILIUS SIMPLEX. [SIMPLEX.] 
CAECI’LIUS STA/TIUS, a Roman comic. 
poet, the immediate predecessor of Terence, was, 
according to the accounts preserved by Aulus Gel- 
lius (iv. 20) and Hieronymus (in Euseb. Chron. 
Olymp. cl. 2), by birth an Insubrian Gaul, and a 
native of Milan. Being a slave he bore the servile 
appellation of Statius, which was afterwards, pro- 
bably when he received his freedom, converted 
into a sort of cognomen, and he became known as 
Caecilius Statius, His death happened B. c. 168, 
one year after that of Ennius and two years before 
the representation of the Andria, which had been 
previously submitted to his inspection and had ex- 
cited his warm admiration. (Sueton. Vit. Tereni.) 
The names of at least forty dramas by Caecilius 
have been preserved, together with a considerable 
number of fragments, but all of them are extremely 
brief, the two longest extending one (ap. Aul. Gell. 
il. 23) to seventeen lines, and the other (Cic. de 
N. D. xxix.) to twelve only. Hence we must 
rest satisfied with collecting and recording the 
opinions of those who had the means of forming an 
estimate of his powers, without attempting to judge 
independently. The Romans themselves, then, 


[E UTYCHI- 


seem to agree in placing Caecilius in the first rank 


of his own department, classing him for the most 
part with Plautus and Terence. “ Caecilius excels 
in the arrangement. of his plots, Terentius in the 
development of character, Plautus in dialogue ;” 
and again, “ None rival Titinnins and Terentius | 


in depicting character, but Trabea and Atilius 


and Caecilius at once command our feelings,” are 


the observations of Varro (ap. Non. s. o. Poscere ; 


Charis. lib. ii. sub fin.).—“ We may pronounce. 
Ennius chief among epic poets, Pacuvius among 
tragic poets, perhaps Caecilius aa. comic poets," 


CAECINA. 


says Cieero. (De Optim. Gen. Die. i. i although j in. 


other passages he censures his latinity as impure. 
(dd Ati. vii. 8, Brut. c.74.) The dictum of the 


fashionable critics of the Augustan age is embodied 
by Horace in the line (Ep. i ii, 1.°59), .“: Vincere: 


Caecilius gravitate, Terentius arte.” Velleius 
declares (ii. 17), that the “charms of Latin wit 


were brilliantly displayed by Caecilius, Terentius, 


and Afranius.” “ We are most lame in comedy, 
although the ancients extol Caecilius,” is the 
testimony of Quintilian (x. 1. §-99),-while Vulca- 
tius Sedigitus in an anger preserved in the 
Noctes Atticae (xv. 24) pronounces Caecilius first 
among the nine comic poets there enumerated, the 
second place being assigned to Plautus, and the 
sixth to Terence. 

This popularity, however, was not acquired at 
once, for the speaker of the prologue to the Hecyra, 
while he apologises for reproducing a piece which 
had already twice failed, reminds the audience that 
although the works of Caecilius were now listened 
to with pleasure, several had at first been driven 
off the stage, while others had with difficulty kept 
their ground. The whole of the forty plays alluded 
to above, as far as we can gather from their titles, 
belong to the class of Palliatae, that is, were free 
translations or adaptations of the works of Greek 
writers of the new comedy. There is a curious 
chapter in Aulus Gellius (ii, 23), where a compari- 
son is instituted between certain passages in the 
Plocium of Caecilius and the corresponding por- 
tions of the drama by Menander, from which it 
was derived. We here gain some knowledge of 
the manner in which these transfusions were per- 
formed, and we feel strongly impressed with the 
poorness, flatness, and vapid heaviness of the Latin 
imitation when placed in juxtaposition with the 
sparkling brillianey of the rich and racy original. 
To adopt the quaint simile of the grammarian, they 
resemble each other in the same degree as the 
bright and precious armour of Glaucus resembled 
the dull and paltry harness of Diomede.. [W. R.] 

CAECI’NA, the name of an Etruscan family of 
Volaterrae, one of the ancient cities of Etruria. It 
seems either to have derived its name from, or 
given it to, the river Caecina, which flows by the 
town. Persons of this name are first mentioned in 
the century before Christ, and they are expressly 
said to have been natives of Volaterrae. Under. 
the empire the name is of frequent occurrence, and 
it is probable that all these Caecinae were of Etrus- 


can origin. Ag late as the reign of Honorius, we. 


read of the poet Decius Albinus Caecina [see be- 
low], residing at his villa in the neighbourhood of 
Volaterrae; and there is, or was lately, a family 
of this name at the modern Volterra, which Italian 
antiquaries would make out to be descended from 


the ancient Caecinac. There has been discovered. 
in the neighbourhood of Volterra the family tomb 
of the Caecinae, from which we learn that Ceiera 
was the Etruscan form of the name. In this tomb 


-~ there was found a beautiful sarcophagus, now in 
the Museum of Paris. The family was di- 


-vided into several branches, and. we accordingly 
find on the funeral urns the cognomens Caspu and 


‘and Tlapuni: in Latin inscriptions we also meet 


this name are: 


LA: CAECINA, of Volaterrae, whom Cicero de 


| fended i in a Jaw-suit, B.c.69. The argument. of 
this oration, which is of a purely legal nature, 
cannot be understood without a knowledge of the 
Roman. interdict. It is discussed at length by 
Keller in the second book of his “ Semestrium ad 
M. Tullium Ciceronem Libri VI.” Turici, 1843. 
He was probably the father of the following, and 
not the same person, as is usually supposed. 
(Comp. Cic. ad Fam. vi. 9; Orelli, Onom. Tull. s.v.) 


2. A. CAECINA, son of the preceding, published . 


a libellous work against Caesar, and was in conse- 


quence compelled to go into exile after the battle of 


Pharsalia, B. c. 48. In order. to obtain Caesar’s 
pardon, he wrote another work entitled Querelue, 


which he sent to Cicero for revision. In the col- 


lection of Cicero’s letters there is rather a long one 
from Caecina to Cicero, and three of Cicero? s ta 


Caecina. (Suet. Caes. 75; Cic. ad Fam. vi. 5-8.) 


In 47 Caecina was in Asia, and was recommended. 


by Cicero to the proconsul P. Servilius, the go- 


vernor of the province (ad Fam. xiii. 66): from 


thence he crossed over to Sicily, and was again re- 


commended by Cicero to Furfanius, the governor of 
Sicily. (Ad. Fam. vi. 9.) From Sicily he went into 
Africa, and, upon the defeat of the Pompeians there 


in the same year, B. c. 46, surrendered to Caesar, 


who spared his life, (Hirt. Bell. Afr. 89.) 
Caecina was the author of a work on the “ Etrus- 


ca Disciplina,” which is referred to by Pliny as one 
of his authorities for his second book ; and it is pro- 


bably from this work that Seneca quotes (Quaest. 
Nat. ii. 89) some remarks of Caecina upon the dif- 
ferent kinds of lightning. Cicero tells us (ad Fam. 
vi. 6. $ 3), that Caecina was trained by his father 


in the knowledge of the Etruscans, and speaks of 


him otherwise as a man of talent, and possessed of 
oratorical powers. Seneca ( Quaest. Nat. ti. 56) 
says, that he would have had some reputation in 
eloquence if he had not been thrown into the shade 


by Cicero, This must be the same Caecina whose 


work. on the Etruscan Discipline is quoted in 
the Veronese scholia on the Aeneid (x. 198, ed. 
Mai). 


3. Caecina of Volaterrae, a friend of Octavianus, 


sent by the latter to Cicero in B. €. 44, (Cie. ad 


Att. xvi. 8.) Cicero speaks of him as “ Caecinam 


quendam Volaterranum,” which would seem to — 


shew that he could not have been the same as the 

preceding, nor even his son, with whom also Cicero. 
was well acquainted, (Cic. ad Fam, vi. 5.) This 

Caecina was sent by Octavianus with proposals to 

Antony in 41. (Appian, B.C. v. 60.) 


4. A. CAECINA SEVERUS, a distinguished so Idier = 


and general in the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, 
had served forty campaigns by the year a. D. 15, 
and lived several years afterwards, (Tac. Ann. i. 


64, iii. 33.) He was governor of Moesia in a. D. 6,- 
when the formidable insurrection under the two — 


Batos broke out in the neighbouring provinces of 
Dalmatia and Pannonia. [Baro.] He immediately 


marched. against the Breucians in Pannonia, whom ` 
he defeated after a hard-fought battle, in which 
many of his troops fell, but was recalled almost im- 


mediately afterwards to his own province by. the 
ravages of the Dacians and Sarmatians. In the 


following year, he gained another victory over the 
with the surnames Quadratus and Placidus ; and | 
various others occur below. (Miller, Etrusker, vol, | 
i. p. 416, &c.) The most important bernan of | 


insurgents, who had attacked him while on his 


march from Moesia to join Germanicus in Panno- . 
nia. (Dion Cass. ly. 29, 80, 32; Vell. ‘Pat. ii 112.) 


‘In a.v. 14, Caecina "had the command, as legate 
of Gemmaninis a the Roman. army in Lower Ger- 
a 2 M nus: 
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favourite with the soldiers. His personal presence 


many, and was employed by Germanicus, in the 
was commanding ; he was tall in stature, comely in 


-following year, in the war against Arminius. With 
the view of distracting the attention of the enemy, 
Caecina was sent with forty cohorts through the 
_ territory of the Bructeri to the river Amisia; and | 
when Germanicus determined upon retreating after 
a hard-fought but indecisive battle with Arminius, 
he ordered Caecina to lead back his division of the 
army to the Rhine. His way lay through an ex- 
tensive marsh, over which there was a causeway 
known by the name of the Long Bridges. Here 
his army was attacked and nearly destroyed by 
Arminius ; but he eventually defeated the Germans 
with great slaughter, and reached the Rhine in 
safety. [ARmnius.] On account of this victory, 
he received the insignia of a triumph. (Tac. Ann 

i. 31, 32, 56, 60, 63—68, 72.) | 

This is the last military command which Caecina 
appears to have held. He is mentioned in A. D. 
20 as the author of a proposition in the senate that 
an altar should be erected to the goddess of Ven- 
geance, on account of the suppression of Piso’s con- 
spiracy; and again in A. D. 21, as proposing that 
the governors of provinces should not be allowed to 
take their wives with them into their provinces. 
_ Tacitus gives a speech of his on the latter of these 
‘motions, in which he states, that he had always 
lived in harmony with his wife, who had borne 
him six children. His motion, which was opposed 
hy Valerius Messallinus and Drusus, was not car- 
vied. (Tac. Ann. iii. 18, 33, 34.) | a 
8, Carcina Panrus, was put to death by the 
emperor Claudius in A. D. 42.. The heroism of his 
= wife Arria on this occasion is mentioned under 
ARRIA. His daughter married Thrasea, who was 
put to death by Nero. (Plin. Æp. iii. 16; Dion 
Cass, lx. 16 ; Martial, i. 14; Zonaras, xi. 9.) 

6. C. Cazncina LARGUS, consul a. D. 42 with 
the.emperor Claudius, inhabited the magnificent 
house which formerly belonged to Scaurus, the con- 
temporary of Cicero. (Dion Cass. lx. 10; Ascon. 
in Scaur. p. 27, ed. Orelli; Plin. Æ. N. xvii. 1.) 

7. P. Cancina Lareus, one of the chief friends 
of the emperor Clandius, was perhaps the brother 
of No. 6, unless indeed he is the same person, and 
C should be read in Tacitus instead of P. (Tac. 
«ina, xi. 83, 34.) l 

8. Cascina Tuscus, the son of Nero’s nurse, 
had been appointed in a.D. 56, according to Fabius 
Rusticus, praefect of the Praetorian troops in the 
place of Afranius Burrus, but did not enter upon 
the office, as Burrus was retained in the command 
through the influence of Seneca. Caecina was sub- 
sequently appointed governor of Egypt by Nero,. 
but was afterwards banished for making use of the 
baths which had been erected in anticipation of 
the emperor’s arrival in Egypt. He probably re- 
turned from banishment on the death of Nero, 
A.D. 68, as we find him in Rome in the following 

year, (Tac. Ann. xili. 20; Suet. Ner. 35; Dion 
lass. Ixiii. 18; Tac. Misi. iii. 88.) 


able ability in speaking; and, as he was ambitious, 
he used every means to win the favour of his troops. 
After persuading them to espouse the side of Vitel- 
lius, he set out at the beginning of the year (4. D. 
69), on his march towards Italy at the head of an 
army of 30,009 men, the main strength of which 
consisted in one legion, the twenty-first. In his 
march through Switzerland, he ravaged the country 
of the Helvetians in a frightful manner, because they 
had refused to own the authority of Vitellius. ‘He 
crossed the Great St. Bernard and marched through 
northern Italy without meeting with any oppo- 
sition. Upon entering Italy, he observed greater 
discipline than he had done previously, and pre- 
vented his troops from plundering the country , 
but his dress gave great offence to the citizens, be- 
cause he wore in receiving them a military cloak 
of various colours, and also trowsers, which were 
reckoned as characteristic of barbarians. People 
were also scandalized at his wife Salonina riding 
as it were in state upon a beautiful horse, and 
dressed in purple. | 

_ As Placentia was garrisoned by the troops of 
Otho, who had now succeeded Galba, Caecina 
crossed the Po, and proceeded to attack that city. 
He was, however, repulsed in his attack with con- 
siderable loss, and thereupon recrossed the Po and 
retired towards Cremona. Otho’s troops were com- 
manded by Suetonius Paullinus and Celsus, the for- 
mer a general of great skill and military experience, 
who frustrated all the plans of Caecina. Anxious 
to retrieve his honour before he was joined by Fa- 
bius Valens, who was advancing with the other 
division of the German army, Caecina determined 
to make a vigorous effort to gain some decisive ad- 
vantage. He accordingly laid an ambush at a place 
called Castorum, twelve miles from Cremona; but 
his plans were betrayed to the enemy, and he suf- 
fered a signal defeat. Shortly afterwards, he was 
joined by Fabius Valens, and their united forces 
then gained a victory over Otho’s troops at Bedri- 
acum, which established the power of Vitellius in 
Italy. The unhappy country, however, was now 
exposed to pillage in every direction, as neither 
Caecina nor Valens attempted to restrain his sol- 


popularity with them, the latter because he him- 

‘self took part in the plunder. | 
After obtaining possession of Rome, Caecina and 
Valens were advanced to the consulship, and entered 
upon the office on the ist of September, a. D. 69. 
Meantime, Antonius Primus, who had declared in 
favour of Vespasian, was preparing to invade Italy, 
and Caecina was accordingly sent against him. 
Caecina met with Antonius in the neighbourhood 
of Verona, and might with his numerous army 
have easily crushed him; but he resolved to desert 
s the cause of Vitellius, and concerted measures for 
9. A. CAECINA ALIENUS (called in the Fasti | that purpose with Lucilius Bassus, who meditated 
ad. Licinius Caecina), was quaestor in Baetica in | the same treachery and had the command of Vitel- 
Spain at the time of Nero’s death, a. p. 68, and } lius’s fleet. But when he attempted to persuade 
‘was one of the foremost in joining the party of | his soldiers to take the oath of allegiance to Ves- 
< Galba. He was rewarded by Galba with the com- | pasian, they rose against him and put him in irons. 
mand of a legion in Upper Germany; but, being | In this state of things, they were attacked by An- 
| tonius, who conquered them near Bedriacum, and 


shortly afterwards detected in embezzling some 
-of the public money, the emperor ordered him | forthwith proceeded to assault Cremona, where 


to be prosecuted. Caecina, in revenge, induced his 
troops to revolt to Vitellius. Caecina was a great 


person, and upright in gait ; he possessed consider- 


diers, the former through desire of preserving his — 


most of the conquered had taken refuge. Alarmed o 
at the success of Antonius, Caecina was released — 
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by his soldiers, and sent to Antonius to intercede | she became the mother of a son, whom she exposed 


on their behalf. Antonius despatched Caecina to 
Vespasian, who treated him with great honour. 


When the news of his treachery reached Rome, he 


was deprived of his consulship, and Roscius Regu- 
lus elected in his stead. (Tac. Hist. i. 52, 58, 61, 
67—70, ii. 20—25, 30, 41—44, 71, 99, 100, iii. 
18, 14, 3l; Dion Cass. lxv. 10, 14; Joseph. B. J. 


iv. 1L § 8) 


Nothing more is heard of Caecina till the latter 
end of the reign of Vespasian (4. D. 79), when he 
entered into a plot against the emperor, and was 
slain, by order of Titus, as he rose from a banquet 
in the imperial palace. (Dion Cass. lxvi. 16; Suet. 
Tit. 6.) According to Aurelius Victor (Epit. 10), 
Caecina was put to death by Titus because he sus- 
pected him of intriguing with his mistress Berenice. 

10. Liernius Carcina, a senator attached to 
Otho’s party, A. D. 69 (Tac. Hist. ii. 53), may per- 
haps be the Licinius Caecina, a man of praetorian 
rank, mentioned by Pliny. (M. N. xx. 18. s. 76.) 

CAECINA, DECIUS ALBI’NUS, a Roman 
satirist who flourished under Arcadius and Hono- 
rius. Rutilius Numatianus in his Itinerary (i. 599) 
addresses a certain Decius, a man of high station, 
whom he styles “ Lucilli nobile pignus,” and 
whose father he pronounces to be not inferior as a 
poet to Turnus and Juvenal. But this Decius, the 
son, is supposed to be the same person with the 
Decius, son of Albinus, introduced by Macrobius 
as conversing with Postumianus (Saturn. i. 2, 
init.), and Decius the father is identified with 
Caecina Albinus, represented in the same chapter 
of the Saturnalia as the friend and companion of 
Aurelius Symmachus. Moreover, it is maintained 
that the elder Decius, the satirist, is the individual 


to whom several of the epistles of Symmachus are 


addressed (Æp. vii. 35-65, comp. viii. 21), that he 
was praefectus urbi in A. D. 302 (Cod. Theod. 7. tit. 


15.8. 13; Gruter, Corp. Inser, p. cclxxxvii.), and 


that from the success with which he followed in the 
foot-steps of Aurunca’s bard, he was known as the 
Lucilius of his day. Hence the expression “ Lu- 


cilli (Lucili) nobile pignus” applied to his son, and 


hence the mistake of those historians of literature 
who have included a Lucillus or Lucullus (corrupt 
forms of Lucilius) among- the satirical writers of the 
fifth century. Lastly, the persons who hold the 
above opinions believe that the epigrams in the 
Greek Anthology bearing the name of Lucillius, and 
assigned by Fabricius to a writer who lived at the 
end of the fourth century, are in reality the pro- 
ductions of the subject of this article. (Fabric. 


| Bibl. Graee. vol. ii. p. 719.) 


The web of conjecture by which all these facts 
are connected has been very ingeniously woven by 
Wernsdorff, but in many places the tissue is too 


frail to bear rough handling. (Wernsdorff, Poet. 


Latin. Min. vol. iii. p. xxii, vol. v. p. 182.) [W.R.] 
C. CAE’CIUS, a friend of Lentulus Spinther, 


the younger, spoken of by Cicero in B. c. 49. (Cie. 7 
7 Coo eommanding him to inform the magistrates that ` 
. CAE'CULUS, an ancient Italian hero of Prae- 
neste. The account which Servius (ad Aen, vii. 
678) gives of him runs as follows: At Praeneste 
there were pontifices and dii indigetes as well as: 
at Rome. There were however two brothers called — 
-indigetes (the common reading is di instead. of in- 
digetes, but is evidently wrong) who. had a. sister. 
On one occasion, while she was sitting by the fire- 
of the hearth, a spark fell into her lap, whereby 


ad Att. ix. tr 13.) 0 


(Liv. ii 52; Dionys. ix, 28.) 


near the temple of Jupiter. Here the infant was 


found, lying by the side of a fire, by maidens who 


happened to come to fetch water. The fire near 
which he had been found led to his being consi- 
dered a son of Vulcan. This child was Caeculus, 
who, after growing up to manhood, and living for 
a time as a robber, together with a number of com- 
rades who were shepherds, built the town of Prae- 
neste. He invited the neighbourhood to the cele- 
bration of public games at Praeneste, and when 
they were assembled, he called upon them to setile 
in the newly built town, and he gave weight to his 
demand by declaring that he was a son of Vulcan. 

But when the people disbelieved his assertions, he 
prayed Vulcan to send a sign, whereupon the whole 
assembly was surrounded by a bright fame. This_ 
miracle induced the people to recognize him as the 

son of Vulcan, and to settle at Praeneste. The 

substance of this story is also given by Solinus (ii. 

9). The two brothers (izdigetes) mentioned in this 

story are, according to Hartung, the well-known | 
twins who were worshipped at Rome as Lares and 
Penates, and their sister a priestess of the hearth. 
Caeculus, too, is, like Vulcan, a divinity of the 
hearth, because he is the son of Vulcan, was con- 
ceived by a priestess of the hearth, and was found 
near a hearth (fire). For the same reason, Har- 


tung connects the name Caeculus with xaiw and 


ealeo, The manner in which Caeculus obtains 
settlers for his new town resembles the means by _ 
which Romulus contrived to get women for his 
Romans; but a still greater similarity exists be- 
tween the stories of the conception of Caeculus and 
of king Servius Tullius. This resemblance, toge- 
ther with the connexion of Servius Tullius with | 
Caia Caecilia, seem to indicate that Servius Tullius 
was the representative of the same idea at Rome 
as Caeculus was at Praeneste, (Hartung, Die Relig. 
d. tom. i. p. 88, &e.; Klausen, Aeneas u, d. Penat 
p. 761, &c.) [Les] 
CAECUS, a surname of Ap. Claudius, censor 


| B. c. 312 and consul in 307 and 296. His life is © 


related under CLaupius, as he is better known 
under the latter name. i FAR 
CAEDI'CIA GENS, plebeian. A person of . 
this name was a tribune of the plebs as early as- 
B. 0. 475, but the first of the gens who obtained | 
the consulship was Q. Caedicius Noctua, in B. c. 
289. The only cognomen occurring in this gens 
is Nocrua: for those who haye no. surname, see 


Carpicius. The name does not occur at all in > 


the later times of the republic; but a Caedicius is 
mentioned twice by Juvenal (xiii. 197, xvi. 46). 
_CAEDY'CIUS. 1. L. Carnus, tribune of 
the plebs, B. c. 475, brought to trial Sp. Servilius | 
Priscus Structus, the consul of the preceding year. 


2. M. Caxpicius, is said to have told the tri- = 
bunes of the plebs, in B. €. 391, that he had heard, 
in the silence of the night, a superhuman. voice, 


the Gauls were coming. (Liv. v.32; Plut. Camii 


l4; Zonaras, vii. 23.) This appears to be. the 


same Caedicius, a centurion, who was elected as 
their commander by the Romans that had fled to 
Veii after the destruction of the city by the Gauls, 


B: c. 390. He led out his countrymen against the ~ 


Etruscans, who availed themselves of the misfor- 


tunes of the Romans to plunder the Veientine ter- - ` 
‘Titory. After this he proposed that Camillus should — 
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be invited to become their general, and according 
to another account he himself carried to. Camillus 
the decree of the senate appointing him to the com- 
mand. (Liv. v. 45, 46; Appian, Celt. 5.) 

3. C. Cagpicrus, one of the legates of the con- 
sul L. Papirius Cursor, commanded the cavalry in 
‘the great battle with the Samnites in B. c. 293. 
(Liv. x. 40.) a 

4, Q; CAEDICIUS Q. F. Q. N., consul B. C. 256, 
died in his consulship, and was succeeded in the 
office by M. Atilius Regulus. (Fast. Capit.) 

CAE/DICUS, two mythical personages in Vir- 
gil’s Aeneid (ix. 360, x. 747). [L. 8.] 

CAELES or CAE/LIUS VIBENNA, the 
leader of an Etruscan army, who is said to have 
come to Rome at the invitation of one of the early 


Roman kings, and to have settled with his troops 


on the hill called after him the Caelian. In whose 
rejgn however he came, was differently stated, as 
Tacitus observes. (Ann. iv. 65.) Tacitus himself 
places his arrival at. Rome in the reign of Tarqui- 
nius Priscus, and this is in accordance with a 
mutilated passage of Festus (s. v. Tuscum vicnm), 


‘in which, moreover, Caeles and Vibenna are spoken 


of as brothers. Festus, however, in another pas- 
sage (s. v. Caelius Mons), Dionysius (ii. 36), and 
Varro (L. L. v. 46, ed. Miller), state that Caeles 
came to Rome in the age of Romulus to assist him 
against the Sabines. The Etruscan story, which 
is preserved in the speech of the emperor Claudius, 
_ of which considerable fragments were discovered at 

_ Lyons, differs considerably from the preceding 
ones. According to the Etruscan account, Servius 

Tullius, afterwards king of Rome, was originally 
a follower of Caeles Vivenna, whose fortunes he 

shared, and that afterwards overcome by a multi- 


_ tude of disasters he migrated to Rome with the 


remains of the army of Caeles, and occupied the 
Caelian hill, which he called after the name. of his 
former commander. It is probable that these dif- 
‘ferent accounts refer to two distinct Etruscan 
migrations to Rome, and that Caeles Vibenna is 
_ thus represented as the leader of each. (Niebuhr, 
fist. of Rome, vol. i. p. 381, &e.; Miller, Hirusker, 
vol. i. p. 116, &e.) 7 
CAHLESTINUS, an historian of the Empire 
referred to by Trebellius Pollio in the biography 
of the younger Valerian. We know nothing more 
about him. [W. R.] 
CAE'LIA or COE’LIA, the third wife of the 


dictator Sulla, whom he divorced on account of 


barrenness. (Plut. Sull. 6.) 

CAE'LIA or COE/LIA GENS, plebeian. In 
manuscripts the name is usually written Caelius, 
while on coins it generally occurs in the form of 
Coelius or Coilius, though we find on one coin L. 
Caelius Tax. (Eckhel, v. pp. 156, 175.) From 
the similarity of the names, Caelius is frequently 
confounded with Caecilius. 
origin to the Etruscan leader, Caeles Vibenna, in 
the time of the Roman kings, but no members of 


it obtained the higher offices of the state till the 


beginning of the first century B. c.: the first who 


obtained the consulship was C. Caelius Caldus in 
< Bc, 94, There were only two family-names in this 
+ gens, Canpus and Rurus: the other cognomens 

are personal surnames, chiefly of freedmen. For 


-o those without a surname see CaELIUS. . 


- CAELIOMONTA'NUS (not Coeliomontanus), 


the name ofa family of the Virginia gens. Almost 
all the members of this gens had the surname Tri- 


The gens traced its | 


CAELIUS.. - 


costus, and the name of Caeliomontanus was un- 
doubtedly given to the family dwelling on the 


Caelian hill, to distinguish it from others of the 


| same gens. | 


1. T. Vireinrus Tricosrus CaELIOMONTANUS, 


consul B. c. 496 with A. Postumius Albus Regil- 


lensis, in which year, according to some annalists, 
the battle at the lake Regillus was fought. Ac- 
cording to the same accounts, Postumius resigned 
the consulship because he suspected his colleague, 
and was afterwards made dictator. The battle, 
however, is usually placed two years earlier. [AL- 
BINUS, No, 1.] (Liv. ii. 21; Dionys. vi. 2.) 

2. A. VIRGINIUS A. F. Tricostus CAELIOMON- 
TANUS, called by Dionysius A. Virginius Montanus, 
consul B. €. 494, the year in which the plebs 
seceded to the Sacred Mountain. Previous to the 
secession he had marched against the Volsci, whom 
he had defeated in battle, and had taken one. of 
their chief towns, Velitrae. He is mentioned by 


Dionysius as one of the ten envoys sent by the 


senate to treat with the plebs. (Liv. ii. 28—30 ; 
Dionys. vi. 34, 42, 69; Ascon. in Cornel. p. 76, 
ed. Orelii.) Lo | 

3. A. Vireinius A. F. A. N. Tricostus CAE- 
LIOMONTANUS, son of No, 2, consul in 469, marched 
against the Aequi, whom he eventually defeated 
through the valour of his soldiers, though his army 
was nearly destroyed in consequence of his own 
negligence, (Liv. ii, 63; Dionys. ix. 56; Diod. 
xi. 70.) 

4, Sp. Vireinius A. F. A. N. Tricostus Car- 
LIOMONTANUS, son of No. 2, consul B. c. 456, in 
whose consulship the ludi saeculares are said to 
have been celebrated the second time. (Liv. ili. 
31; Dionys. x. 3l; Diod. xii. 4; Censor. de Die 
Nat. 17.) 

5. T. Vireinius T, r. Tricostus CAELIOMON- 
TANUS, consul Bc. 448. (Liv. iii. 65; Dionys. 
xi. 51; Diod. xii. 27.) | 

CAE'LIUS or COELIUS. 1. M. CAELIUS, 
tribune of the plebs in the time of M. Cato, the 
censor, whom Cato attacked in a speech, in which 
among other hard things he said, that Caelius would 
speak or hold his tongue for a piece of bread. (Gell. 
i, 15.) 

2. L. CAELius, commanded as legate in Illyri- 
cum in the war against Perseus, B. c. 169, and 
was defeated in an attempt which he made to ob- 
tain possession of Uscana in the country of the 
Penestae, a town which was garrisoned by the 
Macedonians. (Liv. xliii. 21.) 

3. P. Canzrus, was placed in the command of 
Placentia by the consul Cn. Octavius, B. c. 87, and 
when the town was taken by Cinna’s army, he 
caused himself to be put to death by L. Petronius, 
that he might not fall into the hands of the Marian 


| party. (Val. Max. iv. 7. § 5.) 


4, P. Canzrus, perhaps a son of the preceding, 
praetor with Verres, B.c. 74. (Cie. e Verr, i. 50.) 
_ 3, M. Carius, a Roman knight, from whom 


Verres took away, at Lilybaeum, several silver 


vases.. (Cie. Verr. iv. 47.) As Cicero says that 


this Caelius was still young at this time, Bo 71, — 
he may be the same M., Caelius who is mentioned © 


in the oration for Flaccus, s. c. 59. (Cic. pro 
Flace. 4.) x a 


6. C. Cantrus, tribune of the plebs, Bc. ST, 
put his veto with several of his colleagues upon the | 
decrees of the senate directed against Caesar. 
(Cael. ap. Cic. ad Fam. viii, 8.) fie 
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7. Q. Carius, a friend and follower of M. An-] M. CAEPA’RIUS. 1. Of Tarracina, a town 


tonius, attacked by Cicero. (Phil. xiii. 2,12.) 


8. CAmLius, an usurer, with whom Cicero had 


some dealings. (Cic, ad Att. xii. 5, 6, vii. 3, 
xiii. 3.) TOR 
CAELIUS ANTIPATER. [ANTIPATER] _ 
CAELIUS APICIUS. [Apictus.] 
CAELIUS AURELIANUS. [Aurznianus.]. 
CAELIUS BALBINUS. [Bansinus.] ~ 
CAELIUS CURSOR. [Cursor] 
CAELIUS POLLIO. [Poxt1o.] 
CAELIUS ROSCIUS. [Roscrus.] 
CAELIUS SABINUS. [Sazrnus.] _ 
CAELIUS FIRMIANUS SYMPOSIUS. 
[SYMPOSIUS.] 
CAELIUS VINICIANUS. [Vinrcranus.] 
CAENIS, the concubine of Vespasian, was ori- 
ginally a freedwoman of Antonia, the mother of 
the emperor Claudius. After the death of his wife 
Flavia Domitilla, Vespasian took her to live with 
him and treated her almost as his legal wife. She 
had very great influence with Vespasian, and ac- 
quired immense wealth from the presents presented 
to her by those who wished to gain the favour of 
the emperor. Domitian, however, treated her with 
some contempt. After her death, Vespasian kept 
many concubines in her place. (Dion Cass, lxvi. 
l4; Suet. Vesp. 3, 21, Dom. 12.) 


in Latium, was one of Catiline’s conspirators, who 
was to induce the shepherds in Apulia to rise, and 
who was on the point of leaving Rome for the 
purpose when the conspirators were apprehended 
by Cicero. He escaped from the city, but was 


| overtaken in his flight, carried back to Rome, and 


committed to the custody of Cn, Terentius. He. 
was afterwards executed with the other conspira- 
tors in the Tullianum, s. c 68. (Cic: in Cad. iil. 


163 Sall. Cat. 46, 47, 55.) | 


2, A different person from the preceding, men- 
tioned by Cicero in B. c. 46. (dd Fam. ix. 23.) 

C. and L. CAEPA’SII, two brothers, contem- 
poraries of the orator Hortensius, obtained the 
quaestorship, though they were unknown men, by | 


means of their oratory. They were very indus- 


trious and laborious, but their oratory was of rather 
a rude and unpolished kind. (Cic: Brut. 69, pro 
Cluent. 20, 213; Julius Victor, p. 248, ed. Orelli ; 
Quintil. iv. 2. § 19, vii I. § 41,3.§.39.) 00 
CAE/PIAS was, according to. Dion Cassius (xlv. 
1), the surname of C. Octavius, afterwards the 
emperor Augustus. This cognomen, however, is- 
not mentioned by any other writer, nor even by 
Dion Cassius himself in any other passage. = — 
CAE/PIO, the name of a patrician family of 
the Servilia gens. fa 


STEMMA CAEPIONUM. 


l. Cn. Servilius Caepio, Cos. B. c. 253, 


to 


. Cn. Servilius Caepio, Cos, B. c. 203, 


3. Cn. Servilius Caepio, Cos. B. c. 169. 


4. Q. Fabius Maximus 
Servilianus, Cos. B.c, 142. 


| 
5, Cn. Servilius Caepio, 
Cos. Bc. 141, Cens. B.C. 125. 


| i 
6. Q. Servilius Caepio, 
Cos. B. c. 140. 


| f 
7. Q. Servilius Caepio, 
Cos. B. c. 106. l 


8. Q. Servilius Caepio, Quaest. B. c. 100, ae te 
married Livia, the sister of M. Livius Drusus. — 


9. Q. Servilius Caepio, Tri- 
bunus Militum, B. c. 72. 


12. Q. Servilius Caepio Brutus, 
the murderer of C. Julius © 
Caesar, The son of No. 10, | 
but adopted by No. 9. 
[Brurus, No. 21.7 
1.. Cn. SERVILIUS Cn. F. Cn. nN. CAEPIO, consul 
B. c. 253, in the first Punic war, sailed with his 
colleague, C. Sempronius Blaesus, to the coast of 


Africa. For an account of this expedition, see 


Buiarsus, No. L 


2. Cn, Szervinius Cn. F. CN. N. CAEPIO, was 


probably a grandson, and not a son, of No.1. He 


was elected pontiff in the place of C. Papirius Maso, . 
B. c. 213; curule aedile in 207, when he celebrated. 
the Roman games three times; praetor in 205, 
when he obtained the city jurisdiction; and consul 
in 203. In his consulship he had Bruttii assigned. 
- to him as his province, and he was the last Roman: 

general who fought with Hannibal in Italy. The 


10. Servilia, married 
M. Junius Brutus. 
-[Brurus, No. 20.] 


11. Servilia, married 
o o Le Licinius Lucullus, 
; Cos. B. Ca 74. 


engagement took place in the neighbourhood. of. 
Crotona, but no particulars of it are preserved. 
When Hannibal quitted Italy, Caepio passed over- 
into Sicily, with the intention of crossing from 
thence to Africa. In order to prevent this, the 
senate, who feared that the consul would not obey - 
‘their commands, created a dictator, P. Sulpicius - 
Galba, who recalled Caepio to Italy.. In B.e. 192, 
Caepio was sent with other legates into Greece, to- 
encourage the Roman allies in the prospect of the 
war with Antiochus. He died in the pestilence in 


1174. (Liv. xxv. 2, xxviii. 10, 38, 46, xxix. 38, 
| 


| 3. CN. SERVILIUS On. F. CN. N. CAEPIO, son of 


xxx, 1, 19, 24, xxxv. 23, xli. 26.) 


him, 
faithful friends to Caepio to offer terms of peace ; but 
=: the consul persuaded them, by promises and great 


“B8k CARPION ns e 
No. 2 (Liv. xli. 26) curule aedile B. c. 179, when 
he celebrated the Roman games over again, on ac- 
count of prodigies which had occurred ; and praetor 
B.C. 174, when he obtained the province of Fur- 
ther Spam. On his return to Italy, he was one of 
the ambassadors sent into Macedonia to renounce 
the Roman alliance with Perseus; and he was con- 
sul in 169 with Q. Marcius Philippus. Caepio re- 
mained in Italy; his colleague had Macedonia as his 
province. (Liv. xl, 59, xli. 26, xlii. 25, xliii 13, 
14,17; Cic. Brut. 20, de Senect. 5.) 

4. Q. FABIUS Maximus SERVILIANUS, son of 
No. 3, consul in B. c. 142, was adopted by Q. Fa- 
bius Maximus. [Maxriuus.] 

5. Cn. SERVILIUS On. F. CN. N. CAEPIO, son of 
No. 3, was consul B. c. 141 (Cic. ad Att. xii. 5, de 
Fin, ii. 16), and censor in 125. In his censorship 
one of the aquaeducts, the Aqua Tepula, for sup- 
plying Rome with water, was constructed. (Fron- 
tin. de Aquaed. 8; Cie. Verr. i. 55; Vell. Pat. ii. 
1.0.) a 

6. Cn. SERVILIUS Cy. P. Cn. N. CAEPIO, son of 
No. 3, consul B. c. 140 with C. Laelius (Cic. Brut. 
43; Obsequ. 82), succeeded his brother, Q. Fabius 
Maximus Servilianus, in the conduct of the war 

against Viriathus in Lusitania. His brother had 
made a treaty of peace with Viriathus, which had 
been confirmed by the senate; but Caepio, by re- 
presenting that the treaty was unfavourable to the 
interests of Rome, persuaded the senate to allow 
him at first to injure Viriathus, as far as he could, 
secretly, and finally to declare open war against 
Hereupon, Viriathus sent two of his most 


rewards, to assassinate their master. Accordingly, 
on their return to their own party, they murdered 
Viriathus while he was asleep in his tent, and af- 
terwards fled to Caepio. But this murder did not 

- put an immediate stop to the war. After burying 
the corpse of Viriathus with great magnificence, 
his soldiers elected Tantalus as their general, who 
undertook an expedition against Saguntum, Re- 
pulsed from thence, he crossed the Baetis, closely 
pursued by Caepio, and, despairing of success, at 
length surrendered, with all his forces, to the Ro- 
man general, Caepio deprived them of their arms, 
but assigned them a certain portion of land, that 
they might not turn robbers from want of the ne- 
cessaries of life. (Appian, Hisp. 70, 75, 763 Liv. 
iipit. 54; Flor. ii. 17; Eutrop. iv. 163 Oros. v. 4; 
Vell. Pat. i. 1; Val. Max. ix. 6. $4; Aurel. Vict. 
de Vir. Il. Tl; Diod, xxxii. Ecl. 4.) Caepio treated 
his soldiers with great cruelty and severity, which 
rendered him so unpopular, that he was nearly 
killed by his cavalry on one occasion. (Dion Cass. 
Frag. lxxiii. p. 35, ed. Reimar.) : | 
_ The two last-mentioned brothers, Nos. 5 and 6, 
are classed by Cicero (Brut. 25) among the Roman 
orators. He says, that they assisted their clients 
much by their advice and oratory, but still more 
_ by their authority and influence. They appeared 
as Witnesses against Q. Pompeius. (Val. Max. viii 
5. $ l; Cic. pro Font. 7.) re ee wee re ae 
4. Q. Servs Q. r. CN. N. CAEPIO, son of 
No.6, was praetor about B. c. 110, and obtained 


the province of Further Spain, as we learn from 


‘the triumphal Fasti, that he triumphed over the 
Lusitanians, as propraetor, in B.c. 108. His tri- 
“umph is mentioned by Valerius Maximus (vi. 9. 

§ 13); but Eutropius (iv. 27) is the only writer, 


CAEPIO. 


as far as we are aware, who refers to his victories 


in Lusitania. He was consul, B. c. 106, with C. 
Atilius Serranus, and proposed a law for restoring 
the judicia to the senators, of which they had been 
deprived by the Sempronia lex of C. Gracchus. 
That this was the object of Caepio’s law, appears 
tolerably certain from a passage of Tacitus (Anz. 
xii. 60); though many modern writers have infer- 
red, from Julius Obsequens (c. 101), that his law 
opened the judicia to the senate and the equites in 
common. It seems, however, that this law was 
repealed shortly afterwards, | 

As the Cimbri and Teutones were threatening | 
Italy, Caepio received the province of Gallia Nar- 
bonensis. The inhabitants of Tolosa, the capital 
of the Tectosagae, had revolted to the Cimbri ; and 
as it was one of the most wealthy cities in those 
districts, and possessed a temple which was cele- 
brated for its immense treasures, Caepio eagerly 
availed himself of the pretext which the inhabitants 
had given him to enrich himself by the plunder 
both of the city and the temple. The wealth which 
he thus acquired was enormous; but he was thought 
to have paid for it dearly, as the subsequent de- 
struction of his army and his own unhappy fate 
were regarded as a divine punishment for his sacri- 
legious act. Hence too arose the proverb, “Aurum 
Tolosanum habet.” (Strab. iv. p. 168; Dion Cass. 
Frag. xevii. p. 41; Gell. iii. 9; Justin, xxxii. 35 
Oros, v. 15.) He was continued in his command. 
in Gaul in the following year (B. c. 105), in which 
some writers place the sack of Tolosa; and, that 
there might be a still stronger force to oppose the 
Cimbri, the consul Cn. Mallius, or Manlius, was 
sent with another consular army into Gallia Nar- 
bonensis. As however Caepio and Mallius could 
not agree, they divided the province between them, 
one having the country west, and the other the 
country east, of the Rhone. Soon afterwards, 
M. Aurelius Scaurus was defeated by the Cimbri, 
and Mallius sent for Caepio, that they might 
unite their forces to oppose the common enemy. 
Caepio at first refused to come, but afterwards, 
fearing lest Mallius should reap all the glory by 
defeating the Cimbri, he crossed the Rhone and 
marched towards the consul. Still, however, he 
would hold no communication with him; he en- 
camped separately; and that he might have an 
opportunity of finishing the war himself, he pitched 
his camp between the consul and the enemy. At 
this juncture, with such a formidable enemy in 
their front, the utmost prudence and unanimity 
were needed by the Roman generals: their discord 
was fatal The Roman soldiers saw this, and 
compelled Caepio, against his will, to unite his 
forces with those of Mallius. But this did not 
mend matters. The discord of Mallius and Caepio 
increased more and more, and they appear to have 
separated again before they were attacked by the 
Cimbri, as Florus speaks of the defeat of Mallius 
and Caepio as two separate events. But whether 
they were attacked together or separately, the result 
was the same. Both armies were utterly defeated; 


80,000 soldiers and 40,000 camp-followers perished; 
only ten men are said to have escaped the slaughter. 


It was one of the most complete defeats which 


the Romans had ever sustained ; and the day on 
which it happened, the 6th of October, became one 
of the black days in the Roman calendar. (Dion 


Cass. Frag. xeviii. xcix. pp. 41, 42; Liv. Epit. 67; 


Oros, ve 16; Sall, Jug. 114; Flor, ili, 3; Tac. 


CAEPIO. 


Germ. 37; Vell. Pat, i, 12 
Plut. Mar. 19, Sertor. 3, reull. 27.) 


Caepio survived. the battle, but was deprived of 


the imperium by the people. Ten years afterwards 
(B. c. 95) he was brought to trial by the tribune 


C. Norbanus on account of his misconduct in this | 


war, and although he was defended by the orator 
L. Licinius Crassus, who was consul in that year 
(Cic. Brut. 44), and by many others of the Ro- 
man aristocracy, he was condemned and his pro- 
perty confiscated. He himself was cast into prison, 
where according to one account he died, and his 
body, mangled by the common executioner, was 
afterwards exposed to view on the Gemonian steps. 
(Val. Max, vi. 9. § 13.) But according to the 
more generally received account, he escaped from 
prison through the assistance of the tribune L. 


Antistius Reginus, and lived in exile at Smyyna. . 


(Val. Max. iv. 7. § 8; Cic. pro Bald. 11.) 
8. Q. SERVILIUS CAEPIO, quaestor urbanus in 
B.o. 100. He may have been the son cf No. 7, 
but as the latter in all probability obtained the 
consulship at the usual age, it is not likely that he 
had a son old enough to obtain the quaestorship 
six years afterwards. In his quaestorship Caepio 
opposed the lex frumentaria of the tribune L. 
Saturninus, and when Saturninus insisted upon put- 
ting the law to the vote, notwithstanding the veto 
of his colleagues, Caepio interrupted the voting by 
force of arms, and thus prevented the law from 
heing carried. He was accused in consequence of 
treason (majestas), and it was perhaps upon this 
occasion that T. Betucius Barrus spoke against 
him. The oration of Caepio in reply was written 
for him by L. Aelius Praeconinus Stile, who com- 
‘posed orations for him as well as for other distin- 
guished Romans at that time. (Auct. ad Herenn. 
i, 12; Cic. Brut. 46, 56.) 
In the contests of the year B. €. 91, Caepio de- 
serted the cause of the senate and espoused that of 
the equites in opposition to the lex judiciaria of 
the tribune M. Livius Drusus, who proposed to 
divide the judicia between the senate and the 
equites. Caepio and Drusus had formerly been 
very intimate friends, and had exchanged mar- 
riages, by which we are to understand, that 
Caepio had married a sister of Drusus and Drusus 
a sister of Caepio, and not that they had exchang- 
ed wives, as some modern writers would interpret 
it. The enmity between the brothers-in-law is 
said to have arisen from competition in bidding for 
a ring at a public auction (Plin. A. W. xxxiii. 1. 
s. 6), but whatever may have been its origin, 
it was now of a most determined and violent 
character. 
contentions, and seemed almost to be divided be~ 
tween two hostile armies. To strike terror into 
the senate, Caepio accused two of the most distin- 
guished leaders of the body, M. Aemilius Scaurus 
of extortion (repetundae), and L. Marcius Philip- 


pus, the consul, of bribery (ambitus). Both accusa- 


tions, however, seem to have failed, and Scaurus, 
before his trial came on, retaliated by accusing 


Caepio himself. (Dion Cass. Frag. cix. Cx. p. 45; ; 


Flor. iii. 17; Pln ÆA. N. xxviii 9. s. 4l; Cic. 


pro Dom. a Brut. 62, pro Scaur. 1; Ascon. in 


Scaur. p. 21, ed. Orelli.) The assassination of 


Drusus sere afterwards was supposed by some | 
to have been committed at the instig ation of Cae- 


pio. (Aurel. Vict. de Vir. Hil. 66.) 


; Val. Max. i iv..7.: $33 z 


the command. of ‘the consular army. 


The city was torn asunder by their. 


CAERELLIA, - 535 


following year, B. c. 90, Caepio again accused his 


old enemy Scaurus under the provisions of the 
Varia lex, which had been passed to bring all to 
trial who had heen instrumental in causing the 
revolt of the allies. (Cic. pro Scawr. 1; Ascon. in 
Seaur. p. 22.) Caepio took an active part in this 
war, in which he served as the legate of the consul - 


P, Rutilius Lupus, and upon the death of the 


latter he received, in conjunction with C. Marius, 
Caepio at 
first gained some success, but was afterwards de- 
coyed into an ambush by Pompaedius, the leader of 
the enemy’s army, who had pretended to revolt to 
him, and he lost his life in consequence. (Be c. 90.) 
(Appian, B. C. i. 40, 44; Liv. Epi. 73.) 

9, Q. SERVILIUS, CARPIO; son of No, 8, was a 
tribune of the soldiers in the war against. Spartacus, 
B. €. 72. He died shortly afterwards at Aenus in 
Thrace, on his road to Asia. He is called the 
brother of Cato Uticensis, because his mother Livia 
had been married previously to M. Porcius Cato, 
by whom she had Cato Uticensis. (Plat. Cut. 
Min. 8, 11.) 

10. 11. SERVILIAE. [Survinra. a 

12. Q. SERVILIUS CAEPIO BRUTUS. [Brvres, 
No. 21. i 

13. Cy. Servius Caspio, the father of Ser- 
vilia, the wife of Claudius, perished by shipwreck. 
Who he was is uncertain. (Cic. ad Att. xii. 20.) 

l4. Servius Carpio, was one of Caesar's 
supporters in his consulship (B. c. 59) against Bi- 
bulus. He had been betrothed to Caesar’s daugh- 
ter, Julia, but was obliged to give her up in favour 
of Pompey. As a compensation for her loss, he 
received the promise of Pompey’s daughter, who 
had likewise heen betrothed to Faustus Sulla. 
(Appian, B. O. ii. 14; Suet. Caes. 21; Plut. Caes. 
14, Pomp. 47; comp. "Dion Cass. xxxvii. 9.) 

CAEPIO, FA'NN IUS, conspired with Murena 
against Augustus in g. c 22. He was accused of 
treason (majestas) by Tiberius, and condemned 
hy the judges in his absence, as he did not stand 
his trial, and was shortly afterwards put to death. 
(Dion Cass. liv. 3; Vell. Pat. ii. 91; Suet. Aug. 
19, Tib. 8; Senec, de Clem. 9, de Brevit, Vit. 5.) 

CAEPIO CRISPIN US, quaestor in Bithynia, | 
accused Granius Marcellus, t the governor of that 
province, of treason in A. D, 15. “From this time 
he became one of the state informers under Tibe- 
rius. (Tac. Ann. i. 74.) He may be the same as 
the Caepio mentioned by Pliny (HM. N. xxi. 4. 
s. 10), who lived in the reign of Tiberius, and 
seems to have written a work on botany. | 

CAERE/LLIA, a Roman lady of the time of 
Cicero, who was distinguished for her acquirements 
and a great love of philosophical pursuits. She 
was connected with Cicero by friendship, and stu- 
died his philosophical writings with great. zeal. 
She was a woman of considerable property, and 
had large possessions in Asia. These estates and . 


their procuratores were strongly recommended, in 


B. C. 46, by Cicero (ad Fam, xiii. 72) to the care 
of P. Servilius. Cicero, in his recommendatory 
letter, speaks of her as an intimate friend, though, 


on other occasions, he. scems to be rather inclined. 
to sneer.at her, (Ad. Att. xii, 51, xiii. 21, 22, xiv. * 


19, xv. 1, 26.) Q. Fufius Calenus charges Cicero 
with having, i in his old age, had an adulterous con- 


‘nexion with Caerellia. (Dion Cass. xlvi. 18.) How 
| far this charge may be true, it is not easy to say; 


On the breaking out of the social x war. in n the | the eoi facts wee are attest ed Devens a doubt, : 
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are, that Cicero was intimate with her. during the 
latter period of his life, and that letters of his ad- 
dressed. to her were extant in the days of Quinti- 
lian, (vi. 3. § 112.) The charge of Calenus would 
acquire some additional weight, if it were certain 
_ that in the 13th Idyll of Ausonius the name Cicero 
has dropped out before the words ¿iz praecepits 
omnibus exstare severitatem, in epistolis ad Caerelliam 
subesse petulantiam. [L. 8.] 
CAESAR, the name of a patrician family of the 
Julia gens, which was one of the most ancient in 
the Roman state, and traced its origin to Iulus, 
the son of Aeneas. [Juria Gens.] It is un- 
certain which member of this gens first obtained 
the surname of Caesar, but the first who occurs 
in history is Sex. Julius Caesar, praetor in B. ©. 
208. The origin of the name is equally uncertain. 
Spartianus, in his life of Aelius Verus (c. 2), men- 
tions four different opinions respecting its origin : 
1.That the word signified an elephant in thelanguage 
of the Moors, and was given as a surname to one 
of the Julii because he had killed an elephant. 
9. That it was given to one of the Julii because 
he had been cut (caesus) out of his mother’s womb 
after her death; or 3. Because he had been born 
with a great quantity of hair (caesaries) on his 
head ; or 4. Because he had azure-coloured (caesit) 
eyes of an almost supernatural kind. Of these opi- 
nions the third, which is also given by Festus (s. v. 
Caesar), seems to come nearest the truth. Caesar 
` and caesaries are both probably connected with the 
o Sanskrit kése, “hair,” and it is quite in accordance 
< with the Roman custom for a surname to be given to 


an individual from some peculiarity in his personal. 


appearance. The second opinion, which seems to 
have been the most popular one with the ancient 
writers (Serv, ad Virg. Aen. i. 290; Plin. H. N. 


, CAESAR. l 
vii, 7. s. 9; Solin. 1. § 62; Zonar. x. 11), arose 


without doubt from a false etymology. With 
respect to the first, which was the one adopted, 
says Spartianus (. c.), by the most learned men, it 
is impossible to disprove it absolutely, as we know 
next to nothing of the ancient Moorish language : 
but it has no inherent probability in it; and the 
statement of Servius (2. c.) is undoubtedly false, 
that the grandfather of the dictator obtained the 
surname on account of killing an elephant with his 
own hand in Africa, as there were several of the 
Julii with this name before his time. 

An inquiry into the etymology of this name is 
of some interest, as no other name has ever ob-. 
tained such celebrity-—“clarum et duraturum cum 
aeternitate mundi nomen.” (Spart. Ael. Ver. 1.) 
It was assumed by Augustus as the adopted son 
of the dictator, and was by Augustus handed 
down to his adopted son Tiberius. It continued 
to be used by Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, as 
members either by adoption or female descent of 
Caesar’s family; but though the family became 
extinct with Nero, succeeding emperors still re- 
tained it as part of their titles, and it was the 
practice to prefix it to their own name, as for in- 
stance, Imperator Caesar Domitianus Augustus. 


‘When Hadrian adopted Aelius Verus, he allowed 


the latter to take the title of Caesar; and from this 
time, though the title of Augustus continued to be 
confined to the reigning prince, that of Caesar was 
also granted to the second person in the state and 
the heir presumptive to the throne. fa 
In the following stemma the connexion of the 
earlier members of the family is to a considerable © 
extent conjectural. A full account of the lives of 
all the Caesars mentioned below is given in Dru- 
mann’s Geschichte Roms, vol. il. p. 113, &e. 


STEMMA CAESARUM. 


L 
2, L. Julius Caesar. 


Sex. Julius Caesar, Pr, B. c. 208. 


3. L. Julius Caesar, Pr. B. c. 183, 


5. L. Julius Caesar, Pr. B. c. 166. 


| 
4. Sex. Julius Caesar, Trib. Mil. B. c. 181. 


6. Sex. Julius Caesar, Cos. B. c. 157. 


7. Sex. Julius Caesar, Pr. B. c. 123. 


9. L. Julius Caesar, Cos. B. c. 90, 
Cens. B. c. 89, married Fulvia. 


| 


12, Julia, married 
1. M. Antonius, 
2. P. Lentulus. 


| 
11. L. Julius Caesar, 
Cos. B. c. 64, 


13, L. Julius Caesar, 
| ` died B. c. 46, 


8. L. Julius Caesar, married Popillia. 


| 


10. C. Julius Caesar Strabo Vopiscus, 
Aed. cur. B. €. 90, 


REY aere 


14, C. Julius Caesar, the grandfather of the dictator, 


married Marcia. 


| Tee J alias Caesar, Pr., married 
E Ta 


e 


16. Talk aano | 
C. Marius. - 


17. Sex. Julius Caesar, 
Cos. Bc. 91. 


b 


i tel 
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a 
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19. Julia major, 
married 
1. L. Pinarius. 


18. C. Junius Caan 
the dictator, married 
1. Cossutia. | 
2. Cornelia. 
3. Pompeia. 
4. Calpurnia. 


22, Caesarion, a son 
by Cleopatra. 


21. Julia, married 
Cn. Pompeius, 


l. Sex. Jurus CAESAR, praetor B. c. 208, 
obtained the province of Sicily. On his return he 
was one of the ambassadors sent to the consul T. 
Quinctius Crispinus, after the death of the other 
consul, Marcellus, to tell him to name a dictator, 
if he could not himself tome to Rome to hold the 
comitia, (Liv. xxvii. 21, 22, 29. 

. L. Junius CAESAR, grandfather of No, 6, as 
we ne from the Capitoline Fasti. 

3. L. Junius (CAESAR), probably son of No. 2, 
praetor B. c. 183, had the province of Gallia Cis- 
aie and was commanded to prevent the Trans- 
alpine Gauls, who had come into Italy, from build- 
ing the town of Aquileia, which they had com- 
meneed. (Liv, xxxix. 45.) 

4, Sex. JULIUS CAESAR, probably son of No, 2, 
tribune of the soldiers, B. c. 181, in the army of 
the proconsul L. Aemilius Paullus. In 170 he 
was sent, as a legate, with C. Sempronins Blaesus 


to restore Abdera to liberty. (Liv. xl. 27, xliii. 4. 


5. L. Jurus (Caesar), probably son of No. 3 


praetor Bc. 166. (Liv. xlv. 44.) 


6. Sux. JULIUS Sex. F. L. N. CAESAR, curule 
aedile B. c. 165, exhibited, in conjunction with his 
colleague Cn. Cornelius Dolabella, the Hecyra of 
Terence at the Megalesian games. (Titul. Hecyr. 
Ter.) He was consul in 157 with L. Aurelius 
Orestes. (Plin. M. N. xxxiii. 3. s. 17; Polyb. xxxii. 
20; Fast. Capit.) 

7. SEx. JULIUS CAESAR, probably son of No. 6, 
praetor urbanus in B. ©. 123. (Cic. pro Dom. 53 ; 
ad Her. ii. 13.) 

8. L. Junius CAESAR, son of No. 6, and father 
of No. 9 (Fast. Cap.), married Popillia, who had 
been previously married to Q. Catulus. 

9. L. Junius L. r. Sex. N. CAESAR, called 
erroncously by Appian, Sex. Julius Caesar, son of 
No. 8, was consul, B: c. 90, with P. Rutilius Lupus, 
when the Social war broke out. His legates in 
this war were Sulla, Crassus, P. Lentulus, T. Di- 


dius, and M. Marcellus. He commenced the cam- 


paign by attacking the Samnites, but was defeated 
by their general, Vettius Cato, and fled to Aeser- 
nia, which still remained. faithful to the Romans. 
Having, however, received a reinforcement of Gal- 


lic and Numidian auxiliaries, he was soon able to. 


face the enemy again, and pitched his camp near 
Acerrae in Campania, which was besieged by the 


enemy. Here a great number of the Numidians. 
deserted, and Caesar, suspecting the fidelity of the 
ranitinder; sent them back to Africa. Encouraged | 


by this defection, Papius Motulus, the general of 


the enemy, proceeded to attack Caesar’s camp, but | 
was repulsed with a loss of 6000 men. This vic- | 


2. Q. Pedius, 


"20. J ulia minor, 
- married M, 
 Atius Balbus. 


| 
23. Sex. Julius Caesar, 
Flam. Quirin. 


24, Sex. Julius Caesar, 
died B. ©. 46.. 


tory caused great joy at Rene and the citizens 
laid aside the military cloaks (saga), which they 
had assumed at the beginning of the war. It was | 
not followed, however, by any important results : 
on the contrary, Caesar withdrew from Acerrae 
almost immediately afterwards, without having 
relieved the town. Meantime, the other consul, 
Rutilius Lupus, had been defeated and slain in- 
battle by Vettius Cato; and Caesar himself, while — 
marching to Acerrae to make another attempt to 
raise the siege of the town, was defeated with 
great loss by “Marius Egnatius. (Appian, B.C. i. 
40—42, 45; Vell. Pat. ii 15; Liv. Epit. 73; 
Plin. MA. N. ii. 29. s. 30; Obsequ. c. 1153 Cic. de 
Div. i. 2, pro Font. 15, pro Plane. 213 Flor. iii. 
18. § 12; Oros. v. 18.) 

These disasters, the fear of a war with Mithri- 
dates, and apprehension of a revolt of all the allies, © 
induced Caesar to bring forward a law for granting 
the citizenship to the Latins and the allies which 
had remained faithful. (Lea Julia de Civitate.) It 
appears, however, to have contained a provision, - 
giving each allied state the opportunity of accept- 


ing what was offered them; and many preferred D 


their original condition as federate states to incur- 
ring the obligations and responsibilities of Roman - 
citizens. (Cic. pro Balb. 8; Vell. Pat. it 16; 
Gell. iv. 4.) a E 
In the following year, B. c. 89, Caesar’s com- 


mand was prolonged. He gained a considerable. 


victory over the enemy, and afterwards proceeded 


to besiege Asculum, before which he died of dis- 


ease, according to the statement of Appian. (B.C. 
i. 48.) This, however, is clearly a mistake: he — 
probably was obliged to leave the army in conse- 
quence of serious illness, and was sueceeded in the 
command by C. Baebius. . ‘He was censor in the — 
same year with P. Licinius Crassus (Cie. pro Areh. 
5; Plin. A. N. xiii. 3. s. 5, xiv. 14.8. 165 Festus, — 
s. v. Referri), and was engaged i in carrying into | 
effect his own law and that of Silvanus and Carbo, | 

passed in this year, for conferring the citizenship — 
upon some of the other Italian allies. These citi- 


zens were enrolled in eight or ten new tribes, which 


were to vote after the thirty-five old ones. Ae | 

pian, B. C.i. 493 Vell. Pat. ii. 20.) 
On the breaking out of the civil war in B. c. 87, 

L. Caesar and his brother Caius, who were opposed. 


ito Marius and Cinna, were killed by Fimbria. . 
(Appian, B. C.i. 723 Flor. iti, 21. § 14; Ascon. | 


in Scaur. p. 24, od. Orelli; Val. Max. ix. 2. $ 2; Cic. 


de Orat. üi. 3, Tuscul. v.19.) 


10. C. Jurtus L. F. Sux. N. CAESAR STRABO 
Vorisous (oomp. Cic. Phil zi, 5; i RR 
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7.§ 10; Plin. F. N. xvii. 3. s. 4), son of No. 8, 
and. brother of No. 9. He commenced his public 
career in B.C. 103, when still young, by accusing 
T. Albucius, who had been praetor in Sicily, of 
extortion (repetundae) in that province: Cn. Pom- 
peins Strabo, who had been quaestor to Albu- 
< cius, wished to conduct the prosecution, but was 
obliged to give way to Caesar, Albucius was con- 
-demned, and the speech which Caesar delivered on 
this occasion was much admired, and was after- 
wards closely imitated by his great namesake, the 
dictator, in the speech which he delivered upon 
the appointment of an accuser against Dolabeila. 
(Suet. Caes. 55.) He was curule aedile in B. c. 90 
in the consulship of his brother, and not in the 
following year, as some modern writers state ; for 
we are told, that he was aedile in the tribuneship 
of C. Curio, which we know was in the year 90. 
In g. c. 88 he became a candidate for the consul- 
ship, without having been praetor, and was strongly 
supported by the aristocracy, and as strongly op- 
posed by the popular party. This contest was, 
indeed, as Asconius states, one of the immediate 
causes of the civil war. The tribunes of the plebs, 
P. Sulpicius and P. Antistius, contended, and with 
justice, that Caesar could not be elected consul 
without a violation of the lex Annalis; but since 
he persevered in spite of their opposition, the tri- 
bunes had recourse to arms, and thus prevented 
his election. Shortly afterwards, Sulla entered 
Rome, and expelled the leaders of the popular 
party; but upon his departure to Greece to prose- 
cute the war against Mithridates, Marius and Cin- 
na obtained. possession of the city (B. c. 87), and 
„C. Caesar was put to death, together with his bro- 
ther Lucius. It may be added, that C. Caesar was 
a member of the college of pontiffs. ; | 
©. Caesar was regarded as one of the chief ora- 
_ tors and poets of his age, and is introduced by 
Cicero as one of the speakers in the second book 
of his “De Oratore.” Wit was the chief charac- 
teristic of Cacsar’s oratory, in which he was supe- 
rior to all his contemporaries ; but he was deficient 


in power and energy. His tragedies were distin- 


guished by ease and polish, though marked by the 
same defects as his oratory. His contemporary 
Accius appears, from a story related by Valerius 
Maximus (iii. 7. § 11), to have regarded Caesar’s 
poetry as very inferior to his own. The names of 
two of his tragedies are preserved, the “ Adrastus” 
and “Tecmessa.” (Orelli, Oromast, Tull. ii. p. 301, 
where all the passages of Cicero are quoted; Gell. 
iv. 6; Appian, B. C. i. 72; Val. Max. v. 3. $3; 
Suet. Cal. 60; Vell. Pat. ii. 9. § 2. The fragments 
of his orations are given by Meyer, Orat. Roman. 
Fragm. p. 330, &c. Respecting his tragedies, see 


Welcker, Die Griechischen Tragodien, p. 1398; and 


Weichert, Poet. Lat. Rel. p. 127.) l 
o IL L. Junrus L. F. L. N. CAESAR, son of No. 
9, and uncle by his sister Julia of M. Antony the 
triumvir. He was consul s, c. 64 with C. Marcius 
Figulus, and belonged, like his father, to the aris- 
tocratical party. In the debate in the senate, in 
B. C. 63, respecting the punishment of the Catilina- 


=- rian conspirators, he voted for the death of the 


conspirators, among whom was the husband of his 


own sister, P. Lentulus Sura. L. Caesar seems 
` to have remained at Rome some years after his 
consulship without going to any province. Inz.c.. 


52, we find him in Gaul, as legate to C. Caesar, after- 


wards the dictator, Here he remained till the break- 
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ing out of the civil war in 49, when he accompanied 
C. Caesar into Italy. He took, however, no active 
part in the war; but it would appear that he de- 
serted the aristocracy, for he continued to live at 


‘Rome, which was in the dictator’s power, and he 


was even entrusted with the care of the city in 47 


‘by his nephew M. Antony, who was obliged to 


leave Rome to quell the revolt of the legions in 
Italy. L. Caesar, however, was now advanced in 
years, and did not possess sufficient energy to keep 
the turbulent spirits at Rome in order: hence 
much confusion and contention arose during Anto- 
ny’s absence. 

After the death of the dictator in 44, L. Caesar 
preserved neutrality as far as possible, though he 
rather favoured the party of the conspirators than 


that of Antony. He retired from Rome soon after. 


this event, and spent some time at Neapolis, where 
Cicero saw him, at the beginning of May, dange- 
rously ill, From Neapolis he went to Aricia, and 
from thence returned to Rome in September, but 
did not take his seat in the senate, either on ac- 
count, or under the plea, of ill-health. L. Caesar 
had expressed to Cicero at Neapolis his approla- 
tion of Dolabella’s opposition to his colleague An- 
tony; and as soon as the latter left Rome for Mu- 
tina, at the close of the year, he openly joined the 
senatorial party. It was on the proposal of L. 


Caesar, in B. c. 48, that the agrarian law of An- 


tony was repealed; but he opposed the wishes of 
the more violent of his party, who desired war to 
be declared against Antony as an enemy of the 
state, and he carried a proposition in the senate 
that the contest should be called a “ tumult,” and 
not a war. In the same spirit, he proposed that 
P. Sulpicius, and not C. Cassius or the consuls 
Hirtius and Pansa, as the more violent of his 
party wished, should be entrusted with the war 


against Dolabella. His object then was to prevent 


matters coming to such extremities as to preclude 
all hopes of reconciliation; but, after the defeat of 
Antony in the middle of April, he was one of the 
first to express his opinion in favour of declaring 
Antony an enemy of the state. On the establish- 
ment of the triumvirate, at the latter end of this 
year, L. Caesar was included in the proscription ; 
his name was the second in the list, and the first 
which was put down by his own uncle. He took 
refuge in the house of his sister, Julia, who with 
some difficulty obtained his pardon from her son. 
From this time we hear no more of him. He was 
not aman of much power of mind, but had some 
influence in the state through his family connexions 
and his position in society. (Orelli, Qnomust. Tull. 
ii. p. 8143 Sall. Cet 17; Dion Cass, xxxvii. 6, 10; 
Caes. B. G vil. 65, B. C. i. 8; Dion Cass. xlii. 30, 
xivii. 6, 8; Appian, B. C. iv. 12, 37; Plut. Ant. 
19, Cie. 463 Liv. Epit. 120; Vell. Pat. ii. 57; 
Flor. iv. 6. § 4.) | 


12. Junza, the daughter of No. 9, and sister of 


No. 1], [Jura] | 
13. L, Junius L. p. L. x. CAESAR, son of No.1], 


with whom he is sometimes confounded by modern, 
writers, though he is usually distinguished from 
his father by the addition to his name of filius or 
adolescens, On the breaking out of the civil war 
In B. c. 49, the younger L. Caesar joined the Pom- 


peian party, although his. father .was Caesar's 


legate. It was probably for this reason, and on 
account of his family connexion with Caesar, 


that Pompey sent him with the praetor Roscius to 
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Caesar, who was then at Ariminum, with ‘some : 
_ proposals for peace. Although these did not amount 


to much, Caesar availed himself of the opportu- 
nity to send back by L. Caesar the terms on which 
he would withdraw from Italy. Cicero saw L. 


Caesar at Minturnae on his way back to Pompey, 


and whether he was jealous at not having been 
employed himself, or for some other reason, he 
speaks with the utmost contempt of Lucius, and 


calls him a bundle of loose broom-sticks (scopae 


solutae). Pompey sent him back again to the 
enemy with fresh proposals, but the negotiation, 
as is well known, came to nothing. (Caes. B.C. i. 8, 
9, 10 ; Cic. ad Att vii. 13, 14,16; Dion Cass. xli. a 

In the course of the same year (B, c. 49), L. Cae- 
sar repaired to Africa, and had the command of 
Clupea entrusted to him, which he deserted, how- 
ever, on the approach of Curio from Sicily, who 
came with a large force to oppose the Pompeian 
party. (Caes. B. O. ii. 23; Dion Cass, xli. 41.) 
Three years afterwards (B. c. 46), we find L, Cae- 
sar serving as proquaestor to Cato in Utica. After 
the death of Cato, who committed his son to his 
care, he persuaded the inhabitants of Utica to sur- 
render the town to the dictator, and to throw them- 
selves upon his mercy. Lucius himself was par- 
doned by the dictator, according to the express 
statement of Hirtius, though other writers say that 
he was put to death by his order. It is certain 
that he was murdered shortly afterwards; but it 
was probably not the dictator’s doing, as such an 
act would have been quite opposed to Caesar’s 
usual clemency, and not called for by any circum- 
stance. He probably fell a victim to the fury of 
the dictator’s soldiers, who may have been exaspe- 


rated against him by the circumstance mentioned 


by Suetonius. (Hirt. B. Afr. 88, 89; Plut. Cat. 
E 66; Cic. ad. Fam. ix. 7; Dion Cass. xliii. 
| ; Suet, Caes. 75.) 

mite C. JULIUS CAESAR, the grandfather of the 
dictator, as we learn from the Fasti. It is quite un- 
certain who the father of this Caius was. Drumann 
conjectures, that his father may have been a son of 
No. 4 and a brother of No. 6, and perhaps the 
C. Julius, the senator, who is said to have written 
a Roman history in Greek, about B. c. 143. (Liv. 
Epit. 53.) We know nothing more of the grand- 
futher of the dictator, except that he married Mar- 
cia, Whence his grandson traced his descent from 
the king Ancus Marcius. (Suet. Caes. 6.) It is 


conjectured by some writers, that the praetor Cae- 


sar, who died suddenly at Rome, is the same as 
the subject of the present notice. (Plin. A. W. vii. 
53. s. 54. ) 

15. C. Junius CAESAR, the son of No. 14, and 


-the father of the dictator, was praetor, t though in 


what year is uncertain, and died suddenly at Pisae 


ins. C, 84, while dressing himself, when his son 
was sixteen years of age. The latter, in his curule 


acdileship, B.c. 65, exhibited games in his father’s 


honour, (Suet, Caes: 1; Plin. Æ. N. vii. 53. s. 54, 
xxiii. 3, s16.) His wife was Aurelia. [Avner] 


16. Jura, daughter of No. 14. [JuLra.] 


17. Sex. Jurrius C. F. CAESAR, son of No. 14, 


and the uncle of the dictator, was consul in B.c. 91, 


just before the breaking out 7 the Social war. (Pin i 
CH. N. ii 83. s. 85, xxxiii. 
o Flor., ïi. 18; Oros. v. 18 

name of his grandfather i is wanting in the Capito-. 
line Fasti, through a break in the stone ; otherwise. 
“we might have been able to trace fur ther back the- 


. 8.17; Eutrop. v. 35) 
; Obsequ. 114.) The 
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pene of the dictator. This Sex. Caesar must 


not be confounded, as he is by Appian (B. C.i. 40), 
with L. Julius Caesar, who was consul in B. c. 90, 
in the first year of the Social war. [See No. 9.] 
The following coin, which represents on the ob- 
verse the head of Pallas winged, and on the reverse 


‘a woman driving a two-horse chariot, probably be- 


longs to this Caesar. © 


a ZIN 
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18. C. Junius C. r. C. N. CAESAR, the dictator, 
son of No. 15 and Aurelia, was born on the 12th of 
July, B. c. 100, in the consulship of C. Marius (VI.) 
and L. Valerius Flaccus, and was consequently six | 
years younger than Pompey and Cicero. He had 
nearly completed his fifty-sixth year at the time of 
his murder on the 15th of March, B. c. 44. Caesar 
was closely connected with the popular party by the 
marriage of his aunt Julia with the great Marius. 
who obtained the election of his nephew to. the 
dignity of flamen dialis, when he was only thirteen 
years of age. (B. c. 87.) Marius died in the follow- 
ing year; and, notwithstanding the murder of his 
own. ‘relations by the Marian party, and the for- 
midable forces with which Sulla was preparing to 
invade Italy, Caesar attached himself to the popu- 
lar side, and even married, in B. c- 83, Cornelia, 
the daughter of L. Cinna, one of the chief oppo- — 
nents of Sulla. He was then only seventeen years 
old, but had been already married to Cossutia, a 
wealthy heiress belonging to the equestrian order, 
to whom he had probably been betrothed by the 
wish of his father, who died in the preceding year. — 
Caesar divorced Cossutia in order to marry Cinna’s - 
daughter; but such an open declaration in favour 
of the popular party provoked the < anger of Sulla, 
who had returned to Rome in B. c. 82, and who 
now commanded him to put away Cornelia, in the | 


same way as he ordered Pompey to divorce An- = 


tistia, and M. Piso his wife Annia, the widow of 
Cinna. Pompey and Piso obeyed, but the young 
Caesar refused to part with his wife, and was conse- 

quently proscribed, and deprived of his priesthood, 

his wite’s dower, and his own fortune, His life 
was now in great danger, and he was obliged to` 
conceal himself for some time in the country of the 

Sabines, till the Vestal virgins and his friends ob- . 
tained his pardon from the dictator, who granted it 
with difficulty, and is said to have observed, when 
they pleaded his youth and insignificance, “that 


| that boy would some day or another he the ruin of 


the aristocracy, for that there were many Mari iuses 
in him.” 


This was the first proof which Caesar gave of a 
| the resolution and decision of character which dis- 


tinguished him throughout life: He now withdrew 
from Rome and went to Asia in B. C. $1, where he 


| served his first. campaign. under M. Minucius Ther- 
‘mus, who was engaged in the siege of Mytilene, 


which was the only town in Asia that held out 
against the Romans after the conclusion of the 
frst: Mithridatic war. Thermus sent him to Nico- 


medės III. in Bithynia to fetch his fleet, and, on 
his return to the camp, he took part in the capture 
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-of Mytilene (B. c. 80), and was rewarded by the 


Roman general with a civic crown for saving the 


life of a fellow-soldier. He next served under P. 
Sulpicius, in Cilicia, in B. c. 78, but had scarcely 
entered upon the campaign before news reached 


him of the death of Sulla, whereupon he immedi- 


ately returned to Rome. 

-.. M. Aemilius Lepidus, the consul, had already 
attempted to rescind the acts of Sulla. He was 
opposed by his colleague Q. Catulus, and the state 
was once more in arms, This was a tempting op- 
portunity for the leaders of the popular party to 
make an effort to recover their former power, and 
many, who were less sagacious and long-sighted 
than the youthful Caesar, eagerly availed them- 
selves of it. Bunt he saw that the time had not 
yet come; he had not much confidence in Lepidus, 
and therefore remained neutral. 

Caesar was now twenty-two years of age, and, 
according to the common practice of the times, 
he accused, in the following year (B. c. 77), Cn. 
Dolabella of extortion in his province of Mace- 
donia. Cn. Dolabella, who had been consul in 


81, belonged to Sulla’s party, which was an ad- 


ditional reason for his being singled out by Cae- 


sar; but, for the same reason, he was defended 
by Cotta and Hortensius, and acquitted by the. 
judges, who were now, in accordance with one of 


‘Sulla’s laws, chosen from the senate. Caesar, 
however, gained great fame by this prosecution, 
- and shewed that he possessed powers of oratory 
_. which bid fair to place him among the first speakers 
at Rome. The popularity he had gained induced 
hin, in the following year (B. c. 76), at the request 
. 0f the Greeks, to accuse C. Antonius. (afterwards 
consul in B. €. 63) of extortion in Greece; but he 
too escaped conviction. To render himself still 
more perfect in oratory, he went to Rhodes in the 
winter of the same year, to study under Apollonius 
Molo, who was also one of Cicero’s teachers ; 
but in his voyage thither he was captured off 
Miletus, near the island of Pharmacusa, by pi- 
rates, with whom the seas of the Mediterranean 
then swarmed.. In this island he was detained 
by them till he could obtain fifty talents from 
the neighbouring cities for his ransom. Immedi- 
ately he had obtained his liberty, he manned 
some Milesian vessels, overpowered the pirates, 
and conducted them as prisoners to Pergamus, 
where he shortly afterwards crucified them—a pu- 
nishment he had frequently threatened them with in 
sport when he was their prisoner. He then repair- 
ed to Rhodes, where he studied under Apollonius 
for a short time, but soon afterwards crossed over 
into Asia, on the outbreak of the Mithridatic war 
again in B. C. 74. Here, although he held no pub- 
lic office, he collected troops on his own authority, 
and repulsed the commander of the king, and then 
returned to Rome in the same year, in consequence 
of having been elected pontiff, in his absence, in 
the place of his uncle C. Aurelius Cotta. | 

On his return to Rome, Caesar used every means 
to increase his popularity. His affable manners, 
and still more his unbounded liberality, won the 
hearts of the people. As his private fortune was 


-. not large, he soon had recourse to the usurers, who 
. looked for repayment to the offices which he was sure 
to obtain from the people. It was about this time. 


- that the people elected him to the office of military 
tribune instead of his competitor, C. Popilius; but 


he probably served for only a short time, as he is | 
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| not mentioned during the next three years (B; ©. 
73-71) as serving in any of the wars which were — 
carried on at that time against Mithridates, Spar- 


tacus, and Sertorius. | 

The year B.c. 70 was a memorable one, as some 
of Sulla’s most important alterations in the consti- 
tution were then repealed, This was chiefly owing 
to Pompey, who was then consul with M. Crassus. 
Pompey had been one of Sulla’s steady supporters, 
and was now at the height of his glory;. but his 
great power had raised him many enemies among 
the aristocracy, and he was thus led to join to 
some extent the popular party. It was Pompey’s 
doing that the tribunicial power was restored in 
this year ; and it was also through his support that 
the law of L. Aurelius Cotta, Caesar’s uncle, was 
carried, by which the judicia were taken away 


from the senate, who had possessed them excelu- 


sively for ten years, and were shared between the 
senate, equites, and tribuni aerarii. These mea- 
sures were also strongly supported by Caesar, who 
thus came into close connexion with Pompey. He 
also. spoke in favour of the Plotia lex for recalling 
from exile those who had joined M. Lepidus in 
B. C. 78, and had fled to Sertorius after the death 
of the latter. via | 

Caesar obtained the quaestorship in Bc. 68. 
In this year he lost his aunt Julia, the widow of 
Marius, and his own wife Cornelia, the daughter 


of Cinna. He pronounced orations over both of 


them in the forum, in which he took the opportu- 
nity of passing a panegyric upon the former leaders 
of the popular party. The funeral of his aunt pro- 
duced a great sensation at Rome, as he caused the 


images of Marius, who had been declared an enemy 


of the state, to be carried in the procession: they 
were welcomed with loud acclamations by the peo- 
ple, who were delighted to see their former favou- 
rite brought, as it were, into public again. After 
the funeral of his wife, he went, as quaestor to 
Antistius Vetus, into the province of further Spain. 
- On his return to Rome, in B. c. 67, Caesar 
married Pompeia, the daughter of Q. Pompeius 
Rufus and Cornelia, the daughter of the dictator 
Sulla. This marriage with one of the Pom- 
peian house was doubtless intended to cement his 
union still more closely with Pompey, who was 
now more favourably inclined than ever to the 
popular party. Caesar eagerly promoted all his 
views, and rendered him most efficient assistance ; 
for he saw, that if the strength of the aristocracy 
could be broken by means of Pompey, he himself 
would soon rise to power, secure as he was of the 
favour of the people. He accordingly supported 
the proposal of the tribune Gabinius for conferring 
upon Pompey the command of the war against the 
pirates with unlimited powers: this measure was 
viewed with the utmost jealousy by the aristocracy, 
and widened still further the breach between them 
and Pompey. In the same year, Caesar was elected 
one of the superintendents of the Appian Way, 
and acquired fresh popularity by expending upon 
its repairs a large sum of money from his private 
purse, o ; ea ek, 

In the following year, B. c. 66, Caesar again 
assisted Pompey by supporting, along with Ci- 


cero, the Manilian law, by which the Mithridatic 


war was committed to Pompey. At the end of 


is called, was formed, in which Caesar is said by 


this year, the first Catilinarian conspiracy, as it 


some writers to have taken an active part. But 
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this is probably a sheer invention of his enemies in 
later times, as Caesar had already, through his fa- 
vour with the people and his connexion with Pom- 


pey, every prospect of obtaining the highest offices 
in the state.. He had been already elected to the 
curule aedileship, and entered upon the office in 


-the following year (8. c. 65), with M. Bibulus as 


his colleague. — It was usual for those magistrates 
who wished to win the affections of the people, to 


spend large sums of money in their aedileship upon 


the public games and buildings; but the aedileship 
of Caesar and Bibulus surpassed in magnificence 
all that had preceded it. Caesar was obliged to 
borrow large sums of money again; he had long 
since spent his private fortune, and, according to 


Plutarch, was 1300 talents in debt before he held 


any public office. Bibulus contributed to the ex- 
penses, but Caesar got almost all the credit, and 
his popularity became unbounded. Anxious to 
revive the recollection of the people in favour of 
the Marian party, he caused the statues of Marius 
and the representations of his victories in the Ju- 


gurthine and Cimbrian wars, which had been all 


destroyed by Sulla, to be privately restored, and 
placed at night in the Capitol. In the morning 
the city was in the highest state of excitement: 
the veterans and other friends of Marius cried 
with joy at the sight of his countenance again, and 
greeted Caesar with shouts of applause: the senate 
assembled, and Q. Catulus accused Caesar of a 
breach of a positive law; but the popular excite- 
ment was so great, that the senate dared not take 
any measures against him. He now attempted to 
obtain by a plebiscitum an extraordinary mission 


to Aegypt, with the view probably of obtaining 


money to pay off his debts, but was defeated in 


his object by the aristocracy, who got some of the 
tribunes to put their veto upon the measure. 


In 3.0. 64 he was appointed to preside, in place 
of the praetor, as judex quaestionis, in trials for 
murder, and in that capacity held persons guilty 
of murder who had put any one to death in the 


-proscriptions of Sulla, although they had been 


specially exempted from punishment by one of 
Sulla’s laws. This he probably did in order to 
pave the way for the trial of C. Rabirius in the 
following year. He also took an active part in 
supporting the agrarian law of the tribune P. Ser- 


vilius Rullus, which was brought forward at the 


close of B., c. 64, immediately after the tribunes 
entered upon their office. The provisions of this 


law were of such an extensive kind, and conferred 


such large and extraordinary powers upon the 
commissioners for distributing the lands, that Cae- 


» gar could hardly have expected it to be carried; 


and he probably did not wish another person 
to obtain the popularity which would result 


from such a measure, although his position com- 
pelled him to support it, It was of course resisted. 


by the aristocracy ; and Cicero, who had now at- 
tached himself to the aristocratical party, spoke 
against it on the first day that he entered upon his 


consulship, the Ist of January, B. c. 63.. The law. 
~ was shortly afterwards dropped by Rullus himself. 
- The next measure of the popular party was | 
adopted at the instigation of Caesar. Thirty-six 
years before, in B: c. 100, L. Appuleius Saturninus, |. 
~ the tribune of the plebs, had been declared an ene- |- 
my by the senate, besieged in the Capitol, and put 
-to death when he was obliged to surrender through 
want of water. Caesar now induced the E F 
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T. Atius Labienus to accuse C: Rabirius, an aged 
senator, of this crime. It was doubtless through 
‘no desire of taking away the old man’s life that 


Caesar set this accusation afoot, but he wanted to 
frighten the senate from resorting to arms in future 
against the popular party, and to strengthen still 
further the power of the tribunes. Rabirius was 
accused of the crime of perduellio or treason against. 
the state, a species of accusation which had. almost. 
gone out of use, and been- supplanted. by that 
of majestas. He was brought to trial before the 
duumviri perduellionis, who were usually appointed 
for this purpose by the comitia centuriata, but on the 
present occasion were nominated by the praetor. 
Caesar himself and his relative L. Caesar were the 
two judges; they forthwith condemned. Rabirius, 


who according to the old law would have been _ 


hanged. or hurled down from the Tarpeian rock. 
Rabirius, however, availed himself of his right of- 
appealing to the people; Cicero spoke on his behalf; 
the people seemed inclined to ratify the deci- 
sion of the duumyirs, when the meeting was broken ` 
up by the praetor Q. Metellus Celer removing the 
military flag which floated on the: Janiculum. 
This was in accordance with an old law, which 
was intended to protect the comitia centuriata in 
the ae Martius from being surprised by the 
enemy, when the territory of Rome scarcely ex- 
tended beyond the boundaries of the city, and 
which was still maintained as a useful engine in 
the hands of the magistrates. Rabirius therefore 
escaped, and Caesar did not think it necessary to 


renew the prosecution, as the object for which it 


had been instituted had been already in great 
measure attained. 

Caesar next set on foot in the same year (B. €. 
63) an accusation against C. Piso, who had been 
consul in B. c. 67, and afterwards had the govern- 
ment of the province of Gallia Narbonensis. 
Piso was acquitted, and became from this time . 
one of Caesar’s deadliest enemies. About the 
same time the office of pontifex maximus became 
vacant by the death of Q. Metellus Pius, | The 


candidates for it were Q. Lutatius Catulus, Q. T 
Catulus and ` 


Servilius Isauricus, and Caesar. 
Servilius had both been consuls, and were two of 
the most illustrious men in. Rome, and of the 
greatest influence in the senate: but so great was _ 

Caesar’s popularity, that Catulus became appre- 
hensive as to his success, and fearing to be defeated — 
by one so much his inferior in rank, station, and 
age, privately offered him large sums to liquidate 
his debts, if he would withdraw from the contest. 
Caesar, however, replied, that he would borrow 
still more to carry his election. He was elected 
on the sixth of March, and obtained more votes 
even in the tribes of his competitors than they had 
themselves. Shortly after this he was elected ` 

praetor for the following year. Then came. the 
detection of Catiline’s conspiracy. The aristocracy | 
thought this a favourable opportunity to get rid of | 
their restless opponent; and C. Piso and Q. Catulus 

used every means of persuasion, and even bribery, 
to induce Cicero to include him among the con- 
spirators. That Caesar should both at the time 


and afterwards have been, charged by the aris- “a 
tocracy. with. participation in this conspiracy, as he _ 


was in the former one of Catiline in B. c. 66, is 
nothing surprising; but there is no satisfactory 


evidence of his guilt, and we think it unlikely _ 
that he would have > embarked i in such a rash mene, 
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For though he would probably have had little | 
scruple as to the means he employed to obtain his | 
- ends, he was still no rash, reckless adventurer, who | 


could only hope to rise in a general scramble for 
power: he now possessed unbounded influence 
with the people, and was sure of obtaining the 
consulship ; and if his ambition had already formed 
loftier plans, he would have had greater reason to 
fear a loss than an increase of his power in uni- 
versal anarchy. In the debate in the senate on 
the 5th of December respecting the punishment of 
the conspirators, Caesar, though he admitted their 
guilt, opposed their execution, and contended, in a 
very able speech, that it was contrary to the 
principles of the Roman constitution for the senate 
to put Roman citizens to death, and recommended 
that they should be kept in custody in the free 
towns of Italy. This speech made a great im- 
‘pression upon the senate, and many who had 
already given their opinion in favour of death 
began to hesitate; but the speech of M. Cato 
confirmed the wavering, and carried the question 
in favour of death. Cato openly charged Caesar 
as a party to the conspiracy, and as he left the 
senate-house his life was in danger from the 
Roman knights who guarded Cicero’s person. 

The next year, B. c. 62, Caesar was praetor. On 
the very day that he entered upon his office, he 
brought a proposition before the people for de- 
priving Q. Catulus of the honour of completing 
the restoration of the Capitol, which had been 
burnt down in B c. 83, and for assigning this 
office to Pompey. This proposal was probably 
made more for the sake of gratifying Pompey’s 


vanity, and humbling the aristocracy, than from 


_ any desire of taking vengeance upon his private 
enemy. As however it was most violently opposed 
by the aristocracy, Caesar did not think it advis- 
able to press the motion. This, however, was a 
trifling matter; the state was soon almost torn 
asunder by the proceedings of the tribune Q. Metel- 
lus Nepos, the friend of Pompey. Metellus openly 
accused Cicero. of having put Roman citizens to 
death without trial, and at length gave notice of a 
rogation for recalling Pompey to Rome with his 
army, that Roman citizens might be protected 
from being illegally put to death. Metellus was 
supported by the eloquence and influence of Caesar, 
but met with a most determined opposition from 
one of his colleagues, M. Cato, who was tribune 
this year. Cato put his veto upon the rogation ; 
and when Metellus attempted to read it to the 
people, Cato tore it out of his hands; the whole 
forum was in an uproar; the two parties came 
to blows, but Cato eventually remained master of 
the field. The senate took upon themselves to 
suspend both Metellus and Caesar from their 
offices. Metellus fled to Pompey’s camp; Caesar 
continued to administer justice, till the senate sent 


armed troops to drag him from his tribunal. Then 


- he dismissed his lictors, threw away his praetexta, 


and hurried home. ‘The senate, however, soon. 
saw that they had gone too far. Two days after. 


the people thronged in crowds to the house of Cae- 
sar, and offered to restore him to his dignity. - He 
assuaged the tumult; the senate was summoned in 


haste, and felt it necessary to make concessions to 


its hated enemy. Some of the chief senators were 


sent to Caesar to thank him for his conduct on the 
occasions he was invited to take his seat in the 
senate, loaded with praises, and restored to his | 
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office. It was a complete defeat of the aristocracy. 
But,not disheartened by this failure, they resolved 
to aim another blow at Caesar. Proceedings 
against the accomplices in Catilme’s conspiracy 


| were still going on, and the aristocracy got L. 


Vettius and Q. Curius, who had been two of the 
chief informers against the conspirators, to accuse 
Caesar of having been privy to it. But this attempt 
equally failed. Caesar called upon Cicero to testify 


that he had of his own accord given him evidence 


respecting the conspiracy, and so complete was his 
triumph, that Curius was deprived of the rewards 
which had been voted him for having been the 
first to reveal the conspiracy, and Vettius was cast 
into prison. oe 

Towards the end of Caesar’s praetorship, a cir- 
eumstance occurred which created a great stir at 
the time. Clodius had an intrigue with Pompeia, 
Caesar’s wife, and had entered Caesar’s house in 
disguise at the festival of the Bona Dea, at which 
men were not allowed to be present, and which 
was always celebrated at the house of one of the 


higher magistrates. He was detected and brought 


to trial; but though Caesar divorced his wife, he 
would not appear against Clodius, for the latter 
was a favourite with the people, and was closely 
connected with Caesar’s party. In this year Pom- 
pey returned to Rome from the Mithridatic war, 
and quietly disbanded his army. oan ah 

At the expiration of his praetorship Caesar ob- 
tained the province of Further Spain, B. c. 61. But 
his debts had now become so great, and his credi- 
tors so clamorous for payment, that he was obliged 
to apply to Crassus for assistance before leaving 
Rome. This he readily obtained ; Crassus became 
surety for him, as did also others of his friends ; 
but these and other circumstances detained him so 
long that he did not reach his province till the 
summer. Hitherto Caesar’s public career had been 
confined almost exclusively to political life; and 
he had had scarcely any opportunity of displaying 
that genius for war which has enrolled his name 
among the greatest generals of the world. He was 
now for the first time at the head of a regular 
army, and soon shewed that he knew how to make 
use of ite He commenced his campaign by sub- 
duing the mountainous tribes of Lusitania, which 
had plundered the country, took the town of Bri- 
gantium in the country of the Gallaeci, and gained 


many other advantages over the enemy. His 


troops saluted him as imperator, and the senate 
honoured him by a public thanksgiving. His 
civil reputation procured him equal renown, and 
he left the province with great reputation, after 
enriching both himself and his army. 

Caesar returned to Rome in the summer of 
the following year, B. c. 60, a little before the 
consular elections, without waiting for his succes- 
sor. He laid claim to a triumph, and at the same 
time wished to become a candidate for the consul- 
ship. For the latter purpose, his presence in 
the city was necessary; but as he could not enter 
the city without relinquishing his triumph, he 


applied to the senate to be exempted from the 
usual law, and to become a candidate in his ab-- 


sence. As this, however, was strongly. opposed 
by the opposite party, Caesar at once relinquished 


his triumph, entered the city, and became a candi- 
date for the consulship. The other competitors 


were L. Lucceius and M. Calpurnius. Bibulus : 


the former belonged to the popular party, but the 
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latter, who had been Caesar’s colleague in the | was not sufficient for the object, more was to 
-aedileship and praetorship, was a warm supporter. 
of the aristocracy. Caesar’s great popularity com- 


bined with Pompey’s interest rendered his election 
certain; but that he might have a colleague of the 


opposite party, the aristocracy used immense exer- 


tions, and contributed large sums of money in order 
to carry the election of Bibulus. And they suc- 


ceeded, Caesar and Bibulus were elected consuls. 


But to prevent Caesar from obtaining a province in 
which he might distinguish himself, the senate 
assigned as the provinces of the consuls-elect the 
care of the woods and of the public pastures. It was 
apparently after his election, and not previously as 
some writers state, that he entered into that coali- 
tion with Pompey and M. Crassus, usually known 
by the name of the first triumvirate. Caesar on 
his return to Rome had found Pompey more 
estranged than ever from the aristocracy. The 
senate had most unwisely opposed the ratification 
of Pompey’s acts in Asia and an assignment of lands 
which he had promised to his veterans. For the 
conqueror of the east and the greatest man in Rome 
to be thus thwarted in his purpose, and not to 
have the power of fulfilling the promises which he 


had made to his Asiatic clients and his veteran. 


troops, were insults which he would not brook ; and 
all the less, because he might have entered Rome, 
ns many of his enemies feared he intended, at the 
head of his army, and have carried all his measures 
by the sword. He was therefore quite ready to 

desert the aristocracy altogether, and to join Cae- 
= sar, who promised to obtain the confirmation of his 
acts. Caesar, however, represented that they 
should have great difficulty in carrying their point 
unless they detached M. Crassus from the aris- 
tocracy, who by his position, connexions, and still 
_. more by his immense wealth, had great influence 
at Rome. Pompey and Crassus had for a long 
time past been deadly enemies; but they were re- 
conciled by means of Caesar, and the three entered 
- into an agreement to support one another, and to 
divide the power between themselves. This first 
triumvirate, as it is called, was therefore merely a 
private agreement between the three most power- 
‘ul men at Rome; it was not a magistracy like 
the second; and the agreement itself remained a 
secret, till the proceedings of. Caesar in his consul- 
ship shewed, that he was supported by a power 
against which it was in vain for his enemies. to 
struggle. 


In s.c. 59, Caesar entered upon the consulship 


with M. Bibulus. His first proceeding was to 
render the senate more amenable to public opinion, 
by causing all its proceedings to be taken down 
and published daily. His next was to bring for- 
ward an agrarian law, which had been long de- 
manded by the people, but which the senate had 
hitherto prevented from being carried. We have 
seen that the agrarian law of Rullus, introduced in 
B. c. 63, was dropped by its proposer; and the 


agrarian law of Flavius, which had been proposed 


in the preceding year (B. c. 60), had been success- 


fully opposed by the aristocracy, although it was 


supported by the whole power of Pompey. The 


provisions of Caesar’s agrarian law are not expli- | 
citly stated by the ancient writers, but its main. 
-object was to divide the rich Campanian land | 
-which was the property of the state among the 
poorest citizens, especially among. those who had | 
three or more children; and if the domain land | 
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The opposition of the aristocratical party was in 


vain. Bibulus, indeed, declared before the people, 
that the law should never pass while he was con- 


sul; but Pompey and Crassus spoke in its favour, 


and the former declared, that he would bring both 


sword and buckler against those who used. the | 
sword. On the day on which the law was put to 
the vote, Bibulus, the three tribunes who opposed. 
it, and all the other members of the aristocracy 
were driven out of the forum by force of arms: the 
law was carried, the commissioners appointed, and 
about 20,000 citizens, comprising of course a great 
number of Pompey’s veterans, received allotments 
subsequently. On the day after Bibulus had been 
driven out of the forum, he summoned the senate, ` 
narrated to them the violence which: had been — 
employed against him, and called upon them to 
support him, and declare the law invalid; but the | 
aristocracy was thoroughly frightened; not a word 
was said in reply; and Bibulus, despairing of being 
able to offer any further resistance to Caesar, shut . 
himself up in his own house, and did not appear — 
again in public till the expiration of his consulship. 
In his retirement he published “Edicts” against | 
Caesar, in which he protested against the legality 
of his measures, and bitterly attacked his private . 
and political character. | 
It was about this time, and hefore the agrarian — 
law had been passed, that Caesar united himself 
still more closely to Pompey by giving him his 
daughter Julia in marriage, although she had been 
already betrothed to Servilius Caepio. Caesar 
himself, at the same time, married Calpurnia, the 
daughter of L. Piso, who was consul in the follow- 
ing year. rE 
By his agrarian law Caesar had secured to him- 
self more strongly than ever the favour of the peo- 
ple; his next step was to gain over the equites, 
who had rendered efficient service to Cicero in his-: 
consulship, and had hitherto supported the aristo- 
cratical party, An excellent opportunity now oc- | 
curred for accomplishing this object. In their: 
eagerness to obtain the farming of the public taxes. . 
in Asia, the equites, who had obtained the contract, 
had agreed to pay too large a sum, and had accord- ~ 
ingly petitioned the senate in B.o. 61 for more ` 
favourable terms. This, however, had been op- 
posed by Metellus Celer, Cato, and others of the 
aristocracy ; and Caesar therefore now brought- 
forward a bill in the comitia to relieve the equites — 
from one-third of the sum which they had agreed 
to pay. ‘This measure, which was also supported 
by Pompey, was carried. Caesar next obtained 
the confirmation of Pompey’s acts; and having 
thus gratified the people, the equites, and Pompey, 


he was easily able to obtain for himself the provinces 


which he wished. The senate, as we have seen, had 

previously assigned him the care of the woods and . 
the public pastures as his province, and he there- `. 
fore got the tribune Vatinius to propose a bill to 


the people, granting to him the provinces of Cisal- 
pine Gaul and Illyricum with three legions for five 
years, This was of course passed; and the senate © 
added to his government the province of Transal- 


pine Gaul, with another legion, for five years also, 


-as they plainly saw that a bill would be proposed 


to the people for that purpose, if they did not 
grant the province themselves. os 


be 
purchased. The execution of the law was to be 
entrusted to a board of twenty commissioners. 
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-Itis not attributing any great foresight. to. Gas lt 


sar to suppose, that he already saw that the strug- 


gle between the different parties at Rome must 


‘eventually be terminated by the sword. The same 
causes were still in operation which had led to the 
< civil wars between Marius and Sulla, which Caesar 
had himself witnessed in his youth; and he must 
have been well aware that the aristocracy would 
not hesitate to call in the assistance of the sword 
if they should ever succeed in detaching Pompey 
from his interests. It was therefore of the first 
importance for him to obtain an army, which he 
might attach to himself by victories and rewards, 
But he was not dazzled by the wealth of Asia to ob- 
tain a command in the East, for he would then 
have been at too great a distance from Rome, and 
would gradually have lost ats of his influence in 
the city. He therefore wisely chose the Gallic 
provinces, as he would thus be able to pass the 


winter in the north of Italy, and keep up his com- 


munication with the city, while the disturbed state 
of Further Gaul promised him sufficient materials 
for engaging in a series of wars, in which he might 
employ an army that would afterwards be devoted 
to his purposes. In addition. to these considera- 
tions, Caesar was doubtless actuated by the desire 
of finding a field for the display of those military. 
talents which his campaign in Spain shewed that 
he possessed, and also by the ambition of subduing 
for ever that nation which had once sacked Rome, 


: and which had heen, from the earliest times, more 
or less an object of dread to the Roman state. 


-< The consuls of the following year (B. c. 58), 
ib Calpurnius Piso and A. Gabinius, were devoted 
ito Caesars interests; but among the praetors, 


o Le Domitius Ahenobarbus and C. Memmius at- 


- tempted to invalidate the acts of Caesars. con- 
_ sulship, but without success. Caesar remained a 
< short time in the city, to see the result of this 


attempt, and then left: Rome, but was immediately 


accused in his absence by the tribune Antistius. 
This accusation, however, was dropped; and all 
these attempts against Caesar were as ill-advised 
as they were fruitless, since they only shewed more 
strongly than ever the weakness of his adversaries, 
But although Caesar had left Rome, he did not go 
straight to his province; he remained with his 
army three months before Rome, to support Clo- 
dius, who had passed over from the patricians to 
the plebs in the previous year, was now tribune, 
and had resolved upon the ruin of Cicero. Towards 
the latter end of April, Cicero went into exile 


without waiting for his trial, and Caesar then pro- 


ceeded forthwith into his province. 
_ During the next nine years Caesar was occupied 
with the subjugation of Gaul. In this time he 
conquered the whole of Transalpine Gaul, which 
had hitherto been independent of the Romans, 
with the exception of the part called Provincia ; 
he twice crossed the Rhine, and carried the terror 
of the Roman arms across that river, and he twice 
landed in Britain, which had been hitherto. un- 


known to the Romans. To give a detailed account 
of these campaigns would be impossible in the 


limits of this work; we can only offer a very brief 

sketch. of the principal events of each year 

< Gaesar left Rome, as has been already remarked, 
-towards the latter end of April, and arrived at 

Geneva in eight days. His first campaign was 


: against the Helvetii, a powerful Gallic people situ- 
ated to the ade s the lake of Di and be- 


-| a struggle for the supremacy in Gaul. 
| stated, that not only had the Aedni been again 
and again defeated by Ariovistus, but that. “the 
German king had seized upon a great part of the | 
land of the Sequani, and was. still bringing over 
fresh swarms: of. Germans: ‘to settle in the Gallic | 
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tween the Rhine and mount Jura. He had heard 


before leaving Rome that this people had intended 


to migrate from their country into Western or 


Southern Gaul, and he had accordingly made all the 


more haste to leave the city. There were only 
two roads by which the Helvetii could leave 
their country—one across mount Jura into the 
country of the Sequani (Franche Comté), and the 
other across the Rhone by the bridge of Geneva, 


and then through the northern part of the Roman 


province. Since the latter was by far the easier 


| of the two, they marched towards Geneva, and 


requested permission to pass through the Roman 
province; but, as this was refused by Caesar, and 
they were unable to force a passage, they proceeded 
northwards, and, through the mediation of Dum- 
norix, an Aeduan,. obtained permission from the. 
Sequani to march through their country. Caesar, 


apprehending great danger to the Roman province» 


in Gaul, from the settlement of the Helvetii in its 
immediate neighbourhood, resolved to use every 
effort. to prevent it, But having only one legion 
with him, he hastened back into Cisalpine Gaul, 
summoned from their winter quarters the three 
legions at Aquileia, levied two new ones, and with 


these five crossed the Alps, and came into the 


country of the Segusiani, the first independent 
people north of the province, near the modern town 

of Lyons. When he arrived there, he found that 
the Helvetii had passed through the country of the 


Sequani, and were now plundering the territories 


of the Aedui. Three out of their four clans had 


already crossed the Arar (Saône), but the fourth 


was still on the eastern side of the river. This clan, 


called Tigurinus, was unexpectedly surprised by = 


Caesar, and cut to pieces. He then threw a bridge 
across the Arar, and went in pursuit of the enemy. 
His progress, however, was somewhat checked by 


the defeat, a day or two afterwards, of the whole 


body of his cavalry, 4000 in number, levied in the 
province and among the Aedui, by 500 Helvetian 
horsemen. He therefore followed them more cauti- 
ously for some days, and at length fought a pitched 
battle with them near the town *of Bibracte (Au- 
tun), The battle lasted from about mid-day to 
sunset, but the Helvetii, after a desperate con- 
flict, were at length defeated with great slaughter. 
After resting his troops for three days, Caesar went 
in pursuit ofthe enemy. Unable to offer any further 
resistance, they surrendered unconditionally to his 
mercy, and were by him commanded to return to 
their former homes. When they left their native 
a their number was 368,000, of whom 
2,000 were fighting-men ; but upon returning to 


Hetati their number was found to have been 


reduced to 110,000 persons. 


This great victory soon raised Caesar’s fame | 


among. the various tribes of the Gauls, who now 


sent embassies to congratulate him on his success, 


and to solicit his aid. Among others, Divitiacus, 


one of the most powerful of the Aeduan chiefs, 
informed Caesar that Ariovistus, a German king, 
had been invited by the Arverni and Sequani to. 
come to. their assistance against the Aedui, be- 


tween whom and the Arverni there had long been 
He further 
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- country. In consequence of these representations, 
Caesar commanded Ariovistus, who had. received. 
_ the title of king and friend of the Roman people. 
in Caesar’s own consulship, to abstain from intro- 


ducing any more Germans into Gaul, to restore the 


hostages to the Aedui, and not to attack the latter. 
But as a haughty answer was 


or their allies. 
returned to these commands, both parties prepared 
for war. Caesar advanced northwards through the 
country of the Sequani, and took possession of 
Vesontio (Besancon), an important town on the 
Dubis (Doubs), and some days afterwards fought 
a decisive battle with Ariovistus, who suffered a 
total defeat, and fled with the remains of his army 
to the Rhine, a distance of fifty miles, Only a 
very few, and among the rest Ariovistus himself, 
~ crossed the river; the rest were cut to pieces by 
the Roman cavalry. [ARIOVISTUS. ] 

Having thus completed two very important wars 
in one summer, Caesar led his troops into their 
quarters for the winter early in the autumn, where 
he left them under the command of Labienus, 
while he himself went into Cisalpine Gaul to at- 
tend to his civil duties in the province. 

The following year, B. c. 57, was occupied with 
the Belgic war. Alarmed at Caesar’s success, the 
various Belgie tribes, which dwelt between the 
Sequana (Seine) and the Rhine, and were the most 
warlike of all the Gauls, had entered into a con- 
federacy to oppose Caesar, and had raised an army 
of 800,000 men. Caesar meantime levied two 
new legions in Cisalpine Gaul, which increased his 


army to eight legions; but even this was but a 


small force compared with the overwhelming num- 
bers of the enemy. Caesar was the first to open 
the campaign by marching into the country of the 
Remi, who submitted at his approach, and entered 
into alliance with him. He then crossed the Axo- 
na (Aisne), and pitched his camp on a strong posi- 
tion on the right bank. But, in order to make a 
diversion, and to separate the vast forces of the 
enemy, he sent Divitiacus with the Aedui to 
attack the country of the Bellovaci from the 
west. The enemy had meantime laid siege to 
Bibrax (Biévre), a town of the Remi, but retired 
-when Caesar sent troops to its assistance. They 
soon, however, began to suffer from want of provi- 
sions, and hearing that Divitiacus was approaching 
the territories of the Bellovaci, they came to the 
resolution of breaking up their vast army, and re- 
tiring to their own territories, where each people 
could obtain provisions and maintain themselves. 
This determination was fatal. to them: together 
they might possibly have conquered; but once sepa- 
rated, they had no chance of contending against 
the powerful Roman army.. Hitherto Caesar had 
` remained. in his entrenchments, but he now broke 
up from his quarters, and resumed the offensive. 
The Suessiones, the Bellovaci, and Ambiani were 
subdued in succession, or surrendered of their own 
accord; but a more formidable task awaited him 
when he came to the Nervii, the most warlike of 


all the Belgic tribes. In their country, near the 
river Sabis (Sambre), the Roman army was sur- 


prised by the enemy while engaged in marking 


out and fortifying the camp, This part of the 
country was surrounded by woods, in which the |. 
Nervii had concealed themselves; and it seems, as’ 
Napoleon has remarked, that Caesar was on this- 
. occasion guilty of great imprudence in not having 

explored the country properly, as he was well pro- | 
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| vided with light armed troops. The attack of the 
Nervii was so unexpected, and the surprise so 


complete, that before the Romans could form in 
rank, the enemy was in their midst: the Roman. 
soldiers began to give way, and the battle seemed ` 
entirely lost. Caesar used every effort to amend 
his first error; he hastened from post to post, 
freely exposed his own person in the first line of 


‘the battle, and discharged alike the duties of a 


brave soldier and an able general. His exertions — 
and the discipline of the Roman troops at length 
triumphed; and the Nervii were defeated with — 
such immense slaughter, that out of 60,000 fight- 
ing-men only 500 remained in the state. The 
Aduatici, who were on their march to join: the- 
Nervii, returned to their own country when they 
heard of Caesar’s victory, and shut themselves up- 
in one of their towns, which was of great natural 
strength, perhaps on the hill called at pre- 


sent Falais. Caesar marched to the place, and laid. 


siege to it; but when the barbarians saw the mili-. 


‘tary engines approaching the walls, they surren- 


dered to Caesar. In the night, however, they 
attempted to surprise the Roman camp, but, being ~ 
repulsed, paid dearly for their treachery ; for on 
the following day Caesar took possession of the — 
town, and sold all the inhabitants as slaves, to the 
number of 53,000. At the same time he received 
intelligence that the Veneti, Unelli, and various 
other states in the north-west of Gaul, had sub- 
mitted to M. Crassus, whom he had sent against 
them with one legion. Having thus subjugated — 
the whole of the north of Gaul, Caesar led his 
troops into winter-quarters in the country of the. 
Carnutes, Andes, and Turones, people near the 
Ligeris (Loire), in the central parts of Gaul, and — 
then proceeded himself to Cisalpine Gaul... When 
the senate received the despatches of Caesar an- . 
nouncing this victory, they decreed a public thanks- 
giving of fifteen days—a distinction which had 
never yet been granted to any one: the thanks- — 
giving in Pompey’s honour, after the Mithridatic 
war, had lasted for ten days, and that was the 
longest that had hitherto been decreed. E 
At the beginning of the following year, B. c. 

56, which was Caesar’s third campaign in Gaul, — 
he was detained some months in Italy by the ` 
state of affairs at Rome. There had been a mis- 
understanding between Pompey and Crassus; and 
L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, who had become a can- 
didate for the consulship, threatened to deprive 
Caesar of his army and provinces, Caesar accord- 
ingly invited Pompey and Crassus to come to him 
at Luca (Lucca), where he reconciled them to one 
another, and arranged that they should be the con- 


suls for the following year, and that Crassus should ` 


have the province of Syria, and Pompey the two 
Spains. They on their part agreed to obtain the. 

prolongation of. Caesar’s government for five years. 
more, and pay for his troops out of the public trea- 


sury.. It was not through any ‘want of money ~ 7 


that Caesar made the latter stipulation, for he 
had obtained immense booty in his two campaigns. 


in Gaul; but so corrupt was the state of society at 


Rome, that he knew it would be difficult for him 
to retain his present position unless he was able to 
bribe the people and the leading men in the city. 
The money which he had acquired in his Gallic 


wars was therefore freely expended in carrying - 
the elections of those candidates for public offices 


who would ‘support his interests, and also in pre~ 
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who flocked to him at Luca to pay him their re- 


sa sort of court at Luca: 200 senators waited upon 
oe him, and so many also.that were invested with 
“public offices, that 120 lictors were seen in the 
streets of the town. — 
After settling the affairs of Italy, Caesar pro- 
l deeded to his army at the latter end of the spring 
of B. c. 56. During his absence, a powerful con- 
federacy had been formed against him by the ma- 
ritime states in the north-west of Gaul. Many of 
these had submitted to P. Crassus in the preceding 
year, alarmed at Caesar’s victories over the Belgians; 
but, following the example of the Veneti in Bre- 
.. tagne, they had now all risen in arms against the Ro- 
mans. Fearing a general insurrection of all Gaul, 
Caesar t hought. it advisable to divide his army and 
distribute it in four different parts of the country. 
He himself, with the main body and the fleet 
which he had caused to be built on the Ligeris, un- 
dertook the conduct of the war against the Veneti ; 
while he sent T. Titurius Sabinus with three legions 
` into the country of the Unelli, Curiosolitae, and 
` Lexovii (Normandy). Labienus was despatched 
eastwards with a cavalry force into the country of 
| te Treviri, near the Rhine, to keep down the 
Belgians and to prevent the Germans from crossing 
that river. Crassus was sent with twelve legionary 
cohorts and a great number of cavalry into Aqui- 
tania, to prevent the Basque tribes in the south of 
Gaul from joining the Veneti, The plan of the 
C oo campaign was laid with great skill, and was crown- 
ed with complete success. The Veneti, after suf 
fering a great naval defeat, were obliged to surrender 
to Caesar, who treated them with merciless severity 
_ An order to strike terror into the surrounding tribes: 
he put all the senators to death, and sold the rest 
of the people as slaves. About the same time, 
-'Titurius Sabinus conquered the Veneti and the 
surrounding people ; and Crassus, though with 
more difficulty, the greater part of Aquitania. The 
presence of Labienus, and the severe defeats they 
had experienced in the preceding year, seem to 
have deterred the Belgians from any attempt at 
revolt, Although the season was far advanced, 
Caesar marched against the Morini and Menapii 
(in the neighbourhood of Calais and Boulogne), as 
they were the only people in Gaul that still re- 
mained in arms. On his approach, they retired into 
the woods, and the rainy season coming on, Caesar 
was obliged to lead his troops into winter-quarters, 
He accordingly recrossed the Sequana (Seine), and 
stationed his soldiers for the winter in Normandy 
in the country of the Aulerci and Lexovii.. Thus, 
in three campaigns, Caesar may be said to have 


people was not yet broken. They therefore made 


and it was not till their revolts had been again 
and again put down by Caesar, and the flower of 


- to submit to the Roman yoke. 
In the next year, B. c, 55, Pompey and Crassus 


2 than they had anticipated : the aristocracy, headed 
_ by Cato, threw every obstacle in their way, but 
was unable to. prevent. the two bills proposed by the 


spects and share in his liberality. He held almost. 


conquered the whole of Gaul; but the spirit of the 


several attempts to recover their independence ; 
the nation had perished in battle, that they | learnt 


n were consuls, and proceeded to carry into execution 
~ the arrangement which had been entered into at | 
Luca. ‘They experienced, however, more opposition . 


: -tribune Trebonius. from being « carried, one of which | 
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senis to he: senators and oiler influential men J aar the provinces of the Spains ‘and Syria to 


the consuls Pompey and Crassus, and the other 


prolonged Caesar’s provincial | government for five 


additional years. By the law ‘of Vatinius, passed 
in B. c. 59, Gaul and Illyricum were assigned to 
Caesar for five years, namely, from the Ist of 
January, B, c. 58 to the end of December, B. 0. 54; 

and now, by the law of Trebonius, the provinces 
were continued to him for five years more, namely, 
from the Ist of January, B. c. 53 to the end of 
the year 49. 

In sB. c. 55, Caesar left on sores than Dal 
in order to make preparations for a war with the 
Germans. This was his fourth campaign in Gaul. 
The Gauls had suffered. too much in the last three 
campaigns to make any further attempt against the 
Romans at present; but Caesar’s ambition would 


not allow him to be idle. Fresh wars must he 


undertaken and fresh victories gained to keep him 
in the recollection of the people, and to employ his 


troops in active service. Two German tribes, the 


Usipetes and the Tenchtheri, had been driven out 
of their own country by the Suevi, and had crossed 
the Rhine, at no great distance from its mouth, 


with the intention of settling in Gaul. This, how- 
ever, Caesar was resolved. to prevent, and accord- 


ingly prepared to attack them. The Germans 


opened negotiations with him, but while these 
were going on, a body of their cavalry attacked 


and defeated Caesar’s Gallic cavalry, which was 


vastly superior in numbers: On the next day, all © 
the German chiefs came’ into Caesar’s camp to. _ 
apologize for what they had done; but, instead of — 

accepting their excuse, Caesar detained them, and _ 


straightway led out his troops to attack the enemy. 


Deprived of their leaders, and taken by surprise, — 


the Germans after a feeble resistance took to flight, 
and were almost all destroyed by the Roman ca- 
valry. The remainder fled to the confluence of the 
Mosa (Meuse) and the Rhine, but few crossed the 


river in safety. To strike terror into the Germans, 


Caesar resolved to cross the Rhine. In ten days 
he built a bridge of boats across the river, probably 
in the neighbourhood of Cologne, and, after r spend- 
ing eighteen days on the eastern side of the river, 
and ravaging the country of the Sigambri, he re- 
turned to Gaul and broke down the bridge. 
Although the greater part of the summer ‘was 
now gone, Caesar resolved to invade Britain. His 
object in undertaking this expedition at such a 
late period of the year was more to obtain some 
knowledge of the island from personal observation, 
than with any view to permanent conquest at pre- 
sent. He accordingly took with him only two 
legions, with which he sailed from the port Itius 
( probably Witsand, between Calais and Boulogne), 


and effected a landing somewhere near the South 


Foreland, after a severe struggle with the natives. 
Several of the British tribes | hereupon sent offers 
of submission to Caesar; but, in consequence of. 


‘the loss of a great part of the Roman fleet. a few 


days after wards, they took up arms again. Being 


| however defeated, they again sent offers of sub- 
“mission. to Caesar, who simply demanded double 


the number of hostages he had originally required, 


as he was anxious to return to Gaul before the 
‘season should be further advanced. He did not, : 
| therefore, wait for the hostages, but commanded ` 


them to be brought to him in Gaul. On his return, 


he punished the Morini, who had revolted in his. 
absence; ‘ond, after ease his troops into winter- 2 


| 
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| giei among the Belgians, repaired, as deal, to. 
the north of Italy. Caesar had not ‘gained any | 
victories in this campaign equal. to those of the 
three former years; but his victories over the Ger- 
mans and far-distant Britons were probably re- 
. garded by the Romans with ‘greater admiration, | 
-than his conquests of the Gauls. The senate ac- 
cordingly voted him a public thanksgiving of twenty 
_ days, notwithstanding the opposition of Cato, who 


declared, that Caesar ought to be delivered up to the 
Usipetes and Tenchtheri, to prevent the gods from 
Visiting upon Rome his violation of the law of na- 
tions in seizing the sacred persons of ambassadors. 

The greater part of Caesar’s fifth campaign, B.C. 


54, was occupied with his second invasion of Bri- 


tain, After making an expedition into Illyricum, 
and afterwards into the country of the Treviri, 
who had shewn a disposition to revolt, he set sail 
from the port Itius with an army of five legions, 
and landed without opposition at the same place 
as in the former year. The British states had. 
entrusted the supreme command to Cassivellaunus, 
a chief whose territories were divided from the 
maritime states by the river Tamesis (Thames). 
The Britons bravely opposed the progress of the 
invaders, but were defeated in a series of engage- 
ments. "Caesar crossed the Thames at the only 
place where it was fordable, took the town of Cas- 
sivellaunus, and conquered great part of the coun- 


ties of Essex and Middlesex. In consequence of 


these disasters, Cassivellaunus sued for peace; and, 


after demanding hostages, and settling the tribute 
— which Britain should pay yearly to “the Roman 
people, Caesar returned to Gaul towards the latter 
_ part of the summer. Caesar gained no more by his 
second invasion of Britain than by his first. He 
had penetrated, it is true, further into the country, 
but he had left no garrisons or military establish- 
ments behind him; and the people obeyed the 
Romans just as little afterwards as they had done 


before, 


~ In consequence of the great scarcity of corn in 
Gaul, arising from a drought this year, Caesar 
was obliged, contrary to his practice in former 
years, to “divide his forces, and station his legions 
for the winter in different parts of Gaul. This 
seemed to the Gauls a favourable opportunity for 
recovering their lost independence, and destroying 
their conquerors. The Eburones, a Gallic people 
between the Meuse and the Rhine, near the mo- 


dern. Tongres, led on by their chiefs, Ambiorix and 
Cativolens, were the first to begin the revolt, and 


attacked the camp of the legion and five cohorts 
under the command of T. Titurius Sabinus and 
L. Aurunculeius Cotta, only fifteen days after they 
had been stationed in their country. Alarmed at 
the vast hosts which surrounded them, and fearing 
that they should soon be attacked by the Germans 


also, the Romans quitted their camp, with the in- 


_ tention of marching to the winter-quarters . of the 
legions nearest them under promise of a safe-conduet 
from Ambiorix. This step was taken by Sabinns 
gainst. the wish of Cotta, who mistrusted the good 
faith of Ambiorix. The result verified his fears: the 
Romans were attacked on their march by Ambiorix, 
and were destroyed almost to a man.: This was the 
-> first serious disaster that Caesar had experienced i in- 
Gaul. Flushed with victory, Ambiorix and the 
-= Eburones now. proceeded to attack the camp of 
- Q: Cicero, the brother of the orator, who was sta- | 
tioned with one legion among the Nervii, The | He 
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latter people and the Aduatici readily joined the 
| Eburones, and Cicero’s camp was soon surrounded 
by an overwhelming host. Seconded by the bra 


very of his soldiers, Cicero, though in a weak state 
of health, repulsed the enemy in 1 all their attempts 


to storm. the camp, till he was at length relieved by. 


Caesar in person, who came to his assistance with 


‘two legions, as soon as he heard of the dangerous 


position of his legate. The forces of the enemy, 


which amounted to 60,000, were defeated by Caesar, 
who then joined Cicero, and praised him and his 
men for the bravery they had shewn. In consé- 
quence of the unsettled state of Gaul, Caesar re- 
solved to remain with his army all the winter, and _ 
accordingly took up his quarters at Samarobriva - 
(Amiens). About the same time, Indutiomarus, 
à chief of the Treviri, attempted to form ‘a confe- 
deracy against the Romans, but was attacked and 


killed by Labienus, who was ‘stationed in the 
country of the Treviri. 


In September of this year, B.C. 54, Jalia, Cae- g 


sar’s daughter and Pompey’s wife, died in child- 


birth; but her death did not at the time affect the. E 


relations between Caesar and Pompey. In order, 
however, to keep up a family connexion between 
them, Caesar proposed that his niece Octavia, the 
wife of C. Marcellus and the sister of the future 


emperor Augustus, should marry Pompey, and 


that he himself should marry Pompey’s daughter, 


who was now the wife of Fanstus Sulla. This — 
proposal, however, was declined, but for what rea- 


son we are not told. 
In the next year, B.C, 53, which was Caesar's 


sixth campaign in Gaul, the Gauls again took up oe 
arms, and entered into a most formidable conspi- = 
racy to recover their independence. The destruc- 

tion of the Roman troops under Sabinus and Cotta, 
and the unsettled state of Gaul during the winter, ` 
had led Caesar to apprehend a general rising ofthe 
natives 5 and he had accordingly levied two new oie 

| legions in Cisalpine Gaul, and obtained one from 
‘Pompey, who was remaining in the neighbourhood < = 
of Rome as proconsul with the imperium. Being = 
thus at the head of a powerful army, he was able to a 
subdue the nations that revolted, and soon compelled: ` K 
the Nervii, Senones, Carnutes, Menapii, and Tre- 


viri to return to obedience. But as the Treviri 


had been supported. by the Germans, he crossed. 

the Rhine again a little above the spot where he- 
had passed over two years before, and having re- 
ceived the submission of the Ubii, proceeded to. 
march into the country of the Suevi. The latter 
people, however, retired to their woods and fastes 
“nesses as he advanced ; and, finding it impossible — 

to come up with the enemy, he again recrossed the 


Rhine, having effected as little as in his previous 


invasion of the country. On his return, he made. 


a vigorous effort to put down Ambiorix, who still 


continued i inarms. The country of the Eburones 7 4. 
was laid waste with fire and sword; the troops of oii 
‘Ambiorix were again and. again defeated, but he. oes 
‘himself always: esc: aped falling into the hands OE 
the Romans. In the midst of this war, when the 0e 
| enemy were almost subdued, Cicero’s camp was — 
| surprised by a body. of the Sigambri, who had 0 
‘crossed the Rhine, and’ was almost taken. Atthe 00 
conclusion. of the campaign, Caesar prosecuted w 
‘strict inquiry into the revolt of the Senones and 
g Carnutes, and caused Acco, who had been the chief 
er in the conspiracy, to. be put to death, - oe 


tinglea 
hen: stationed his troops for the winter among — 
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the o Lingones, and Senones, and departed 
to Cisalpine Gaul. 


Upon Caesar’s arrival in Cid Gaul, he 


“ heard of the death of Clodius, who was killed by 
‘Milo at the latter end of January, B. c. 52. This 
„event was followed by tumults, which rent both 

- Rome and Italy asunder ; and it was currently re- 
ported in Gaul that Caesar could not possibly leave 
Italy under these circumstances. The unsuccessful 
issue of last year’s revolt had not yet damped the 
‘spirits of the Gauls; the execution of Acco had 
frightened all the chiefs, as every one feared that 
his turn might come next; the hatred of the Ro- 

- man yoke was intense; and thus all the materials 

_ were ready for a general conflagration, It was 

-= first set alight by the Carnutes, and in an incredi- 

bly short time it spread from country to country, 

till almost the whole of Gaul was in flames. Even 
the Aedui, who had been hitherto the faithful allies 
of the Romans, and had assisted them in all their 
wars, subsequently joined the general revolt. At 
the head of the insurrection was Vercingetorix, 

a young man of noble family belonging to the 

Arverni, and by far the ablest general that Cae- 

sar had yet encountered. Never before had the 

Gauls been so united : Caesar’s conquests of the 


Jast six years seemed to be now entirely lost. . 


- The war, therefore, of this year, B. c. 52, was by 
_ far the most arduous that Caesar had yet carried 
on; but his genius triumphed over every obstacle, 
and rendered it the most brilliant of all. 

< It was in the depth of winter when the news of 
- this revolt reached Caesar, for the Roman calendar 
--avas now nearly three months in advance of the 
real time of the year. Caesar would gladly have 
remained in Italy to watch the progress of events 


‘at Rome; but not merely were his hard-won 


conquests at stake, but also his army, the loss 
‘of which would have ruined all his prospects for 
` the future. 


army. It was, however, no easy matter to reach 
~- his troops, as the intermediate country was in the 
hands of the enemy, and he could not order them 

to come to him without exposing them to be at- 

tacked on their march. Having provided for the 

safety of the province in Transalpine Gaul, he 
resolved to surprise the enemy by crossing the 
Cebenna and descending into the country of the 
Arverni (Auvergne). With the forces already in 
the province, and with those which he had himself 


brought from Italy, he effected a passage over these 


mountains, though it was the depth of winter, and 


the snow lay six “feet on the ground, ‘The Arverni, 


who looked upon these mountains as an impregna- 
ble fortress, had made no preparations to resist 
Caesar, and accordingly sent to Vercingetorix to 
pray him to come to their assistance. This was 
what Caesar had anticipated : his only object was 
to direct the attention of the enemy to this point, 


while he himself stole away to his legions. He. 


accordingly remained only two days among the 
“Arverni, and leaving his troops there in command 


of D. Brutus, he arrived by rapid journeys in the 


country of the Lingones, where two of his legions 


: were stationed, ordered the rest to join him, and 


“had assembled his whole army before Vercingetorix 
heard of his arrival in that part of the country. 


He lost no time in attacking the chief towns in the 


hands of the enemy. Vellannodunum (in the coun- 


tiyo of Chatea Landon), Genabum (deans); and | 


He was therefore compelled to leave. 
Rome in Pompey’s power, and set out to join his’ 


around it. 
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‘Noviodunan (Nouan, between Oren and Beat 
| ges), fell into his hands without difficulty. Alarmed. 


at Caesar’s rapid progress, Vercingetorix persuaded 
his countrymen to lay waste their country and 
destroy their towns, that Caesar might be deprived. 


of all sustenance and quarters for his troops. This 
plan was accordingly carried into effect ; 


but Ava- 
ricum (Bourges), the chief town of the Bituriges, 


and a strongly fortified place, was spared from the | 


general destruction, contrary to the wishes of Ver- 
cingetorix, This town Caesar accordingly laid 
siege to, and, notwithstanding the heroic resistance 
of the Gauls, it was at length taken, and all the 
inhabitants, men, women, and children, were in- 
discriminately butchered by the Roman soldiery. 
Caesar now divided his army into two parts: 


one division, consisting of four legions, he sent | 


under the command of T. Labienus, against the Se- 
nones and Parisii ; the other, comprising six legions, 
he led himself into the country of the Arverni, and 
with them laid siege to Gergovia (near Clermont). 
The revolt of the “Aedui shortly afterwards com- 


pelled him to raise the siege, but not until he had 


received a severe repulse in attempting to storm 
the town. Meantime, the Aedui had taken No- 
viodunum, in which Caesar had placed all his 
stores; and, as his position had now become very 
critical, he hastened northwards to join Labienus 
in the country of the Senones.. By rapid marches 
he eluded the pursuit of the enemy, crossed the 
Ligeris (Loire), and joined Labienus in safety. 


‘The revolt of the Aedui inspired fresh courage 
in the Gauls, and Vercingetorix soén found himself — 


at the head of a much larger army than he had 


hitherto commanded. Fearing now for the safety 
of the province, Caesar began ‘to march southwards 
through the country of the Lingones into that of _ 
the Sequani. 
| numbers, and attacked him on his march. After 


The Gauls followed him in vast 


an obstinate engagement, in which Caesar is said 
to have lost his sword, the Gallic cavalry were 
repulsed by the German horse whom Caesar had 
procured from beyond the Rhine. Thereupon, 
Vercingetorix led off his infantry, and retreated 
towards Alesia (Alise in Burgundy, between Semur 
and Dijon), whither he was pursued by Caesar. 
After dismissing his cavalry, Vercingetorix shut 
himself wp in the town, which was considered im- 
pregnable, and resolved to wait for succours from 
his countrymen. Caesar immediately laid siege 
to the place, and drew lines of circumvallation 
The Romans, however, were in their 
turn soon surrounded by a vast Gallic army, which 
had assembled to raise the siege. The Roman 
army was thus placed in imminent peril, and in no 
instance in Caesar’s whole life was his military 
genius so conspicuous. He was between two great 


armies: Vercingetorix had 70,000 men in Alesia, 5 


and the Gallic army without consisted of between 
250,000 and 300,000 men. Still, he would 
not raise the siege. 


Alesia to surrender, Vercingetorix himself thus 


| fell into his hands.. The fall of Alesia was followed- 
by the submission of the Aedui and Arverni. Cae- 
sat then led his troops into winter-quarters, and- 
resolved to pass the winter himself at Bibracte, - 
in the country of the Aedui, 
Caesar's. despatches, the senate voted him a public: 
ee eae of wa days, as in the year 55. 


He prevented Vercingetorix ay 
| from breaking through the lines, entirely routed 
‘the Gallic army without, and. finally compelled 


After receiving | 


Sg Ssh a or ate ee ee meng 


“affairs at Rome. | 


A < Pompey would do the same, “but. intimated that 


Ey ` which was tantamount to a declaration of martial | 
“Taw, that the consuls and other magistrates “ should 
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ters at Ravenna, the last town in his province 


_ bordering upon Italy, and there met C. Curio, who- 


informed. him. more particularly of the state, of 


Though war seemed inevitable, Caesar still shade 


éd himself willing to enter into negotiations with. 


the aristocracy, and accordingly sent Curio with a 
letter addressed to the senate, in which he ex- 
pressed his readiness to resign his command. if 


he would continue to hold it if Pompey did not 
accede to his offer. Curio arrived at Rome on 
= the first of January, B. c. 49, the day on which 


the new consuls L. Cornelius Lentulus and C.. 


Claudius Marcellus entered upon their office. It 
-was with great difficulty that the tribunes M. 
- Antonius and Q. Cassius Longinus forced the se- 
nate to allow the letter to be read, but they could 
not prevail upon the house to take the subject of it 
- into deliberation and come to a vote upon it. The 
consuls, however, brought before the house the state 
of the republic in general ; and after a violent de- 
bate the motion of Scipio, Pompey’s father-in-law, 
was carried, “ that Caesar should disband his army 
by a certain day, and ‘that if he did not.do it he 
should be regarded as an enemy of the state.” 
Upon this motion the tribunes M. Antonius and 
Q. Cassius put their veto ; but their opposition was 
set at naught. Pompey had now made up his 
— mind to crush Caesar, if possible, and accordingly 
the more violent counsels prevailed. Antonius and 


Cassius were ejected from the senate-house, and on | 


-the sixth of January the senate passed the decree, 


provide for the safety of the state,” Antonius and 


5 n Cassius considering their lives no longer safe, fled 
“from. the: city in disguise to Caesar’s army, and 


called upon him to protect the inviolable persons of 
the tribunes. War was now declared. The senate 


entrusted the whole management of it to Pompey., 


made. a fresh distribution of the provinces, divided 
the whole of Italy into certain districts, the defence 


‘of each of which was to be entrusted to some dis- 
tinguished senator, determined that fresh levies of 


troops should be held, and voted a sum of money 


-from the public treasury to Pompey. Pompey had . 


had all along no apprehensions, as to the result of 
a war; he seems to have regarded ‘it as scarcely 
possible that Caesar should ever seriously think of 
marching against him; his great fame, he thought, 
would cause a multitude of troops to flock around 
_him whenever he wished them; and thus in his 
confidence of success, he had neglected all means 


for raising an army. In addition to this he had 


been deceived as to the disposition of Caesar’s 


ready to desert their general at the first. oppor- 


tunity. Consequently, when the war broke out, | 
Pompey had scarcely any troops except the two 


a legions which he had obtained from Caesar, and 
“on the fidelity of which he could by no means 


rely. So unpopular too was the senatorial party | 
aes Italy, that it was with great difficulty they 
could levy troops, and when levied, they took the | 


— first opportunity. of passing over to Caesar. 


_. As soon as Caesar learnt the last resolution of 
, the senate, he assembled his soldiers, informed 
them of the wrongs he had sustained, and called | 


upon ther t to t him, Finding them quite 


: jae to > Galpin Gaul. “He took up his quar- J 
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ak to follow him, he ad the- Rubicon : 
| which separated his. province from Italy, and oc- 
cupied Ariminum, where he met with the tri- 
bunes. He commenced his enterprise with only. 


one legion, consisting of 5000 foot soldiers and 
300 horse, but others had orders to follow him 
from Transalpine Gaul, and he was well aware of 
the importance of- expedition, that the enemy 
might have no time to complete their prepara- 
tions. Therefore, though it was the middle of 
winter, he pushed on with the utmost rapidity, 
and such was the popularity of his cause in Italy, 
that city after city opened its gates to him, and 
his march was like a triumphal progress. Arre- 


tium, Pisaurum, Fanum, Ancona, Iguvium, and. 
‘Auximum, fell into his hands.. These successes 
caused the utmost consternation at Rome; it was 
reported that Caesar’s cavalry was already near 
the gates of the city; a general panic seized the 


senate, and they fled from the city even without 
taking with them the money from the public 


treasury, and did not recover their courage till | 


they had got as- far south as Capua. Caesar 
continued his victorious march through Picenum 
till he came to Corfinium, which was the first town 
that offered him any vigorous resistance. L. Do- 
mitius Ahenobarbus, who had. been appointed 


Caesar’s successor in Gaul, had thrown himself 


into Corfinium with a strong force ; but as Pompey 
did not come to his assistance, he was unable to 
maintain the place, and fell himself into Caesar’s 


hands, together with several other senators and - 
distinguished men. Caesar, with the same cle- 
mency which he displayed throughout the whole 
of the civil war, dismissed them all uninjured, and 
hastened in pursuit of Pompey, who had now re- | 


solved to abandon Italy and was accordingly has- 
tening on to Brundisium, intending from thence 
to sail to Greece. Pompey reached Brundisium 
before Caesar, but had not sailed when the latter 


arrived before the town. Caesar straightway laid 


siege. to the place, but Pompey abandoned it on 
the 17th of March and embarked for Greece. 
Caesar was unable to follow Pompey for want of 
ships, and therefore determined to march against 
Afranius and Petreius, Pompey’s legates in Spain, 


who possessed a powerful army in that country. He 


accordingly marched back from Brundisium and 
repaired to Rome, having thus in three months 
become the supreme master of the whole of Italy. 
After remaining in the neighbourhood of Rome 
for a short time, he s set. out for Spain, having loft 
M. Lepidus in charge of the city and M. Antonius 
in command of the troops in Italy. He sent 


Curio to drive Cato out of Sicily, Q. Valerius to 
‘take possession of Sardinia, and C. Antonius to 
| occupy Illyricum. Curio and Valerius obtained 
troops, and had been led to believe that they were | 


possession of Sicily and Sardinia without opposi- 


tions and Curio then passed over into Africa, | 
which was in possession of the Pompeian party. 
Here, however, he met with strong opposition, and - 
at length was defeated and lost his life in a battle. 
| with Juba, king of Mauritania, who ‘supported 
P. Atius Varus, the Pompeian commander. C. 
Antonius also met with bad success in lyri- 


cum, for his army was defeated and he himself 


į taken prisoner. » These events, however, hap- o 
pened at a later period in this year; and these 
disasters were more than counterbalanced by Cac 
sar’s victories in the meantime in Spain. Caesar 
| left Rome about: the midd e of monL and on oes aes 
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. arrival -in Gaul. foun 


_ submit to him. He forthwith laid siege to the 
place, but. unable to take it immediately, he left 
C. Trebonius and D. Brutus with part of his troops 


to prosecute the siege, and continued his march to 
Spain. In this country Pompey had seven 
legions, three under the command of L. Afranius 


in the nearer province, two under M. Petreius in 


the further, and two under M. Terentius Varro 
also in the latter province west of the Anas 
(Guadiana). Varro remained in the west; but 


Afranius and Petreius on the approach of Caesar | 


united their forces, and took up a strong position 
near the town of Ilerda (Lerida in Catalonia) on. 
the right bank of the Sicoris (Segre). Into the 
details of this campaign we cannot enter. It is 
sufficient to state, that, after experiencing great 


difficulties at first and some reverses, Caesar‘ at | 


length reduced Afranius and Petreius to such 
difficulties that they were obliged to surrender. 
They themselves were dismissed uninjured, part of 
their troops disbanded, and the remainder incorpo- 
rated among Caesar’s troops. Caesar then pro- 
ceeded to march against Varro; but after the 
victory over Afranius and Petreius, there was no 
army in Spain capable of resisting the conqueror, 
and Varro accordingly surrendered to Caesar when 
the latter arrived at Corduba (Cordova). Having 
thus subdued all Spain, which had engaged him 
only forty days, he returned to Gaul. Massilia had 


not yet yielded, but the siege had been prosecuted. 
with so much vigour, that the inhabitants were 
compelled to surrender the town soon after his: 


.. arrival before the walls. 
© o While Caesar was before Massilia, he received 
intelligence that he had been appointed dictator 


| by the praetor M. Lepidus, who had been em- 


powered to do so by a law passed for the purpose. 
This appointment, which was of course made in 
~ accordance with Cacsar’s wishes, was contrary to 


all precedent; for a praetor had not the power of 
nominating a dictator, and the senate was entirely 


passed over: but it is idle to talk of established 


forms under such circumstances; it was necessary 


that there should be a higher magistrate than 
praetor to hold the comitia for the election of 
the consuls; and Caesar wished to enter Rome 
invested with some high official power, which 
he could not do so long as he was merely pro- 
consul. Accordingly, as soon as Massilia sur- 
rendered, Caesar hastened to Rome and entered 


upon his dictatorship, but laid it down again at- 


the end of eleven days after holding the consular 
` comitia, in which he himself and P. Servilius Vatia 
Isauricus were elected consuls for the next year. 
But during these eleven days he caused some very 
‘Important laws to be passed. The first, which was 


intended: to relieve debtors, but at the same time 


. protect to a great extent the rights of creditors, 


was in the present state of affairs a most salutary. 


measure. (For the provisions. of this lex, see 
Dict. of Ant. s. v. Julia Lex de Foenore.). He next 
obtained the reversal of the sentences which had 
been pronounced against various persons. in ac- 


cordance with the laws passed in. Pompey’s last | 
consulship; he also obtained the recall of several | 


~~ of those who had been proscribed by Sulla to the | enem red h 
dence, and induced him to give heed to those of =. 
cers who recommended him. to bring the = 


_padani by the citizenship for their faithful support | his. offic 


enjoyment of their rights, and rewarded the Trans- 


of his cause. o 


hat Massilia refused ; to i 


_ After laying down the dictatorship, Caesar went 
in December to Brundisium, where he had pre- 


viously ordered his troops to assemble. He had oe 


lost many men in the long march from Spain, and 


also from sickness arising from their passing the ` 


autumn in the south of Italy. Pompey had not 
been idle during the summer, and had employed his 
time in raising a large army in Greece, Egypt, and - 
the East, the scene of his former glory. He thus- 
collected an army consisting of nine legions of Ro- 


man citizens, and an auxiliary force of cavalry and 


infantry; and, though it is impossible to estimate its 
exact, strength, as we do not know the number of 
men which each legion contained, it was decidedly 


greater than the army which Caesar had assembled 


at Brundisium. His fleet entirely commanded the. 


sea, and so small was the number of Caesar's ships, 


that it seemed impossible that he should venture 
-to cross the sea in face of Pompey’s superior fleet. 


This circumstance, and also the time of the year — 
caused M.Bibulus,the commander of Pompey's fleet, 


to relax in his guard ; and thus when Caesar set sail 


from Brundisium, on the 4th of January, he arrived 


the next day in safety on the coast of Epeirns. In 


consequence, however, of the small number of his. 
ships, Caesar was able to carry over only seven le- _ 
gions, which, for the causes previously mentioned, — 
had been so thinned as to amount only to 15,000 foot. 
and 500 horse. After landing this force, he sent back 
his ships to bring over the remainder; but part of 
the fleet was intercepted in its return by M. Bibulus, » 
who cruelly put all the crews to death; and the ` 
Pompeian fleet kept up such a strict watch along — 
the coast, that the remainder of Caesar’s army was 
obliged for the present to remain at Brundisium. 


Caesar was thus in a critical position, in the midst ie? 
of the enemy’s country, cut off from the rest of his 
army; but he knew that he could thoroughly rely >>; 


on his men, and therefore immediately commenced 
acting on the offensive. After gaining possession 


of Oricum and Apollonia, he hastened northwards, 


in hopes of surprising Dyrrhachium, where all — 
' Pompey’s stores were deposited; but Pompey, by 


rapid marches, reached this town before him, and - Lhe 
both armies then encamped opposite to each other, =" 
Pompey on the right and Caesar on the left bank o = 


of the river Apsus. Caesar was at length joined 
by the remainder of his troops, which were brought - 


over from Brundisium with great difficulty by M. > 


Antonius and Q. Fufius Calenus. Pompey means 
time had retired to some high ground near Dyr- 
rhachium, and as he would not. venture a battle 


-with Caesar’s veterans, Caesar began to blockade 


him in his position, and to erect lines of circum-: 
vallation. of an extraordinary extent; but when 
these were nearly completed, Pompey forced a 
passage through Caesar’s lines, and drove back 


his legions with considerable loss. Caesar thus oo 


found himself compelled to retreat from his — 


present position, and accordingly commenced: his a | 

march for Thessaly, pursued by Pompey’s army, © ©: 
which was not however able to come up with him, : >. 
| Pompey’s plan of avoiding a general engagement 

with Caesar’s veterans till he could ‘place more — 


reliance upon his own troops, was undoubtedly a 


retreat of the enemy inspired him with more confi- — 


eol 


o an issue by an immediate battle. Ac- ` 


wise one, and had been hitherto crowned with = 


other exiles; he further restored the descendants | success; but his victory at Dyrrhachium and the. 


cordingly, when Pompey came up 


-owas readily accepted by Caesar. Their numbers 
‘were very unequal: Pompey had 45,000. foot- 
soldiers and 7000 horse, Caesar 22,000 foot-soldiers 

~ and 1000 horse. The battle, which was fought on 


calendar, ended in the total defeat of Pompey’s 
` army. Pompey fled to the court of Egypt, pursued 


latter arrived in the country. [Pompzrius.] 
© The battle of Pharsalia decided the fate of the 
“republic. When news of it reached Rome, various 
laws were passed, which conferred in fact supreme, 
: power upon Caesar. Though absent, he was no- 
~ minated dictator a second time, and that not for 
~ six months or a shorter time, but for a whole year. 
- He appointed M. Antonius his master of the horse, 
and entered upon the office in September of this 
year (B. c. 48), so that the commencement and 
_. termination of his dictatorship and consulship did 
not coincide, as some modern writers have repre- 
sented. He was also nominated to the consulship 
for the next five years, but this privilege he did 


-right of holding all the comitia for the election of 
< the magistrates, with the exception of those for 
-the choice of the plebeian tribunes ; and it was for 
this reason that no magistrates except the tribunes 


© Caesar did not return to Rome till September in 


ni i B Cy 47. 


| `. in pursuit of Pompey, and upon his arrival there, 
he became involved in a war, which detained him 


p rations for continuing the war. The war in Egypt, 
usually called. the Alexandrine war, arose from 


ing the succession. to the kingdom. Caesar de- 
termined that Cleopatra, whose fascinations com- 
pletely won his heart, and her elder brother Ptole- 
my should reign in common; but as this decision 
was opposed by the guardians of the young king, 


which he was for some time exposed to great dan- 
ger on account of the small number of his forces. 
But, having received reinforcements, he finally 
prevailed, and placed Cleopatra and her younger 
brother on the throne, as the elder had perished in 
the course of the contest. It was soon after this, 


CLEOPATRA. | aes | . 

After bringing the Alexandrine war to a close, 
in the latter end of March, B. c. 47, Caesar marched 
through Syria into Pontus in order to attack Phar- 


‘ - had defeated Cn. Domitius Calvinus, one of Caesar's 
` legates.. This war, however, did not detain him 


ceeded to Rome, settling the affairs of the provinces 
inthe way, and arrived in the capital in Septem- 
bere 


M Aemilius. Lepidus his master of the horse, 


cord with Caesar, 
who. was encamped: on the plains of Pharsalus or. 
Pharsalia, in Thessaly, he offered him battle, which 


the 9th of August, B. c. 48, according to the old | pr C > | alsı ag 
| ber of his partizans into the senate. For the re- 


by Caesar, but was murdered there before the- 


not avail himself of; he was invested, moreover, 
with the tribunicial power for life, and with the. 
of the plebs were elected for the next year, as. 
. . Caesar went to Egypt, as we have already said, 


several months, and gave the remains of the Pom- 
` - pelan party time to rally and to make fresh prepa- 


: | Caesar's resolving to settle the disputes respect- 


a war broke out between them and Caesar, in 


that Cleopatra had a son by Caesar. [CAESARION;5. 


naces, the son of the celebrated Mithridates, who 


: -long ; for Pharnaces, venturing to come to an open. 
battle with the dictator, was utterly defeated, on 
the 2nd of August, near Zela. He thence pro- 


ber. As the year of his dictatorship was nearly. 
- expiring, he caused himself to be appointed to the 
dignity again for a year, and he nominated 


‘His third. dictatorship consequently begins before 
the termination of the year 47. The property 


of Pompey and of several others of the aristo- 


cracy was now confiscated and sold by public 
auction. That he might the more easily re- 
ward his own friends, the dictator increased the 
number of praetors and of the members of the- 
priestly colleges, and also introduced a great num- 


mainder of this year he elevated Q. Fufius Calenus 

and P. Vatinius to the consulship, but he caused 
himself and his master of the horse, M. Aemilius 
Lepidus to be elected consuls for the next year. It 
was during this time that he quelled a formidable 
mutiny of his troops which had broken out in 


Campania. 


Caesar did not remain in Rome more than two 
or three months. With his usual activity and 
energy, he set out to Africa before the end of the 
year (B. €. 47), in order to carry on the war against 
Scipio and Cato, who had collected a large army 
in that country. Their forces were far greater 
than Caesar could bring against them at present; 
but he was well aware of the advantage which 
a general has in acting on the offensive, and 
had too much reliance on his own genius to be 
alarmed by mere disparity of numbers. At the 
commencement of the. campaign, however, Caesar 
was in considerable difficulties ;.but, having been — 
joined by some of his other legions, he was able to 
prosecute the campaign with more vigour, and finally 
brought it to a close by the battle of Thapsus, on — 


the 6th of April, B. c. 46, in which the Pompeian oe 


army was completely defeated. Cato, finding him- 
self unable to defend Utica, put an end to his own | 
life.. .The other towns in Africa submitted tothe — 
conqueror, and Caesar was thus able tobe in Rome 
again by the latter end of July, according to the 
old calendar, aa 

Caesar was now the undisputed master of the 
Roman world. As he drew near to Rome, great 
apprehensions were entertained by his enemies 
lest, notwithstanding his former clemency, he should 
imitate Marius and Sulla, and proscribe all his 
opponents. But these fears were perfectly ground- 
less, A love of cruelty was no part of Caesar’s 
nature; and, with a magnanimity which victors 
rarely shew, and least of all those in civil wars, he 
freely forgave all who had borne arms against him, 
and declared that he should make no difference 
between Pompeians and Caesarians. His object 
was now to allay animosities, and to secure the 
lives and property of all the citizens of his new 
kingdom. As soon as the news of his African vic- 
tory reached Rome, and before he himself arrived 
there, a public thanksgiving of forty days was de- 
creed in his honour, and the dictatorship was be- 
stowed upon him for ten years, and the censorship, | 
under the new title of “Praefectus Morum,” for 


‘three years. Caesar had never yet enjoyed a tri- 


umph; and, as he had now no further enemies to 


meet, he availed himself of the opportunity of cele- 


brating his victories in Gaul, Egypt, Pontus, and ` 


Africa by four magnificent triumphs. None of. 
these, however, were in honour of his successes in. 
the civil war; and consequently his African otri oo 
| umph was to commemorate his victory over Juba, — 
and not over Scipio and Cato. These triumphs. 
were followed by largesses of com and money to 

‘the people and the soldiers, by public banquets, ~ 
| and all sorts of entertainments. Never before had 


the games of the circus: 
celebrated with such splendour; for Caesar well 
knew the temper of the Roman populace, and that- 

_ they would be willing enough to surrender their 


evils which had crept into the state, and to obtain 

the enactment of several laws suitable to the alter- 
ed condition of the commonwealth. He attempted. 
_ by severe sumptuary laws to restrain the extrava- 


of his changes this year (B. c. 46) was the reforma- 
tion of the calendar, which was a real benefit to 


_ accomplished in his character as pontifex maximus, 


to this year, and thus made the whole year consist 
of similar errors for the future by adapting the year 
a rupted by intelligence of a formidable insurrection 
which had broken out in Spain, where the remains of 
army under the command of Pompey’s sons, Cneins 
consul and dictator for the following year, Caesar 


~ Corduba in twenty-seven days from the time of 
his leaving Rome. He found the enemy able to 


a hard-fought battle: Caesar’s troops were at first 
‘driven back, and were only rallied again by their 
.general’s exposing his own person, like a common 
‘soldier, in the front line of the battle: Cn. Pom- 


_ affairs in Spain detained Caesar in the province 


reach Rome till September. He entered the city 
at the beginning of October in triumph on account 


- Q. Pedius. The senate received him with the most 

servile flattery. They had in his absence voted a 

«public thanksgiving of fifty days on account of his’ 
victory in Spain, and various other honorary de- 


` was to wear, on all public occasions, the triumphal |. 
robe; he was to receive the title of “Father of his | 
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1 country ;” statues of him were to be placed in all- 
the temples ; his portrait was to be struck on coins; 
the month of Quintilis was to receive the name of. 
Julius in his honour, and he was to be raised to a 
rank among the gods. But there were still more 
important decrees than these, which were intended 
to legalise his power and confer upon him the whole 
government. of the Roman world. He received the 
title of imperator for life ; he was nominated consul 
for the next ten years, and both dictator and prae- 
fectus morum. for life; his person was declared 
sacred; a guard of senators and knights was ap- 
pointed to protect him, and the whole senate took 
an oath to watch over his safety. Peet on par 

If we now look at the way in which Caesar ex- 


and the amphitheatre been 


so-called liberties if they were well fed and amused. 
_ Caesar next appears in the character of a legis- 
lator. He now proceeded to correct the various 


gance which pervaded. all classes of society. In 
order to prevent any other general from fol- 
lowing his own career, he obtained a law. by 
which no one was to he allowed to hold a praeto- 
rian province for longer than one year, or a consular 
for more than two years. But the most important 


he used it in the main for the good of his country. _ 
He still pursued his former merciful course: no 
proscriptions or executions took place ; and he began ~ 
to revolve vast schemes for the benefit of the Ro- 
man world. He was at the same time obliged to — 
reward his followers, and for that reason he greatly © 
increased the number of senators, augmented the ~ 


his country and the civilized world, and which he 


with the assistance of Sosigenes, the Alexandrine ma- 
thematician, and the scribe M. Flavius, though he 
himself also was well acquainted with astronomy. 
The regulation of the Roman calendar had always 
been entrusted to the college of pontiffs, who had. 
been accustomed to lengthen or shorten the year at 
their pleasure for political purposes ; and the confu- 
sion had at length become so great, that the Roman 
year was three months in advance of the real time. 
To remedy this serious evil, Caesar added 90 days 


and he added new members to the priestly colleges. 
Among his other plans of internal improvement, he 
proposed to frame a digest of all the Roman laws, 
to establish public libraries, to drain the Pomptine | 

marshes, to enlarge the harbour of Ostia, and to 
dig a canal through the isthmus of Corinth. To 
protect the boundaries of the Roman empire, he 
meditated expeditions against the Parthians and- 
the barbarous tribes on the Danube, and had already | 
begun to make preparations for his departure to 
the East. In the midst of these vast projects he . 
entered upon the last year of his life, B. C. 44, and. — 


of 445 days; and he guarded against a repetition 


to the sun’s course. (Dict. of Ant. s.v. Calendarium.) 
In the midst of these labours, Caesar was inter- 


made M. Antony his colleague in the consulship, ` 
and M. Lepidus the master of the horse. Caesar. — 
had for some time past resolved to preserve the 
supreme power in his family; and, as he had no — 


the Pompelan party had again collected a large 


and Sextus.. Having been previously designated 


set out for Spain at the latter end of B.c. 46. 
With his usual activity, he arrived at Obulco near 


offer stronger opposition than he had anticipated ; 
but he brought the war to a close by the battle of 
Munda, on the 17th of March, B. c. 45, in which 
he entirely defeated the enemy. It was, however, 


accordingly got his colleague Antony to offer him. . 


the proposition was not favourably received by 
the people, he resolved to decline. it for the pre~ — 
sent. Caesar’s wish for the title of king must: 
not be regarded as merely a desire to obtain an 


peius was killed shortly afterwards, but Sextus 
made good his escape. The settlement of the | ) i 
l queath it to his successor, he would have saved the 
some months longer, and he consequently did not 


arose from the anomalous constitution of the Ro- 
man empire as it was finally established by Au- 
gustus. The state would then have become an 
hereditary and not an elective monarchy, and — 


of his victories in Spain, although the victory had 
been gained over Roman citizens, and he also al-. 
lowed triumphs to his legates Fabius Maximus and 


‘and rapacious soldiery. 


~ Meantime, the conspiracy against Caesar’s life 


Cassius, a personal enemy of Caesar’s, and there: 


‘were more than sixty persons privy to it, Per- 
‘sonal hatred alone seems to have been the motive 


crees, and they now vied with each other in paying 
him every species of adulation and homage. He 


erted his sovereign power, it cannot be denied that 


number of public magistrates, so that there were to. = 
be sixteen practors, forty quaestors, and six aediles, 


his fifth consulship and dictatorship. He had. Í 2 


legitimate children, had fixed upon his great- ~ 
nephew Octavius (afterwards the emperor Augustas) > 
as his successor. Possessing royal power, he now. 
wished to obtain the title of king, which he might 
hand down to his successor on the throne, and | 


the diadem in public on the festival of the Lu- | e 
percalia (the 15th of February); but, seeing that 


empty honour, the reality of which he already poss 
sessed. Had he obtained it, and been able to be-~ 


‘state from many of the evils which subsequently — 


would not have fallen into. the hands of an insolent ee eo 


had been’ already formed as early as the begins = 
‘ning of the year. It had been set afoot by 


Cassius, and probably of several others. Many s 


but raised to offices of rank and honour; but for- 


„menù of low and base minds. They pretended that 
` their object was to restore liberty to the state, and 
some, perhaps M. Brutus among the rest, believed 
that they should be doing good service to their 
country by the assassination of its ruler. But the 
majority were undoubtedly actuated by the mere 
motive of restoring their own party to power: 
every open attempt to crush their enemy had failed, 
and they had now recourse to assassination as the 
only means of accomplishing their object. Their 
project. was nearly discovered; but Caesar disre- 
garded the warnings that had been given him, and 
-fell by the daggers of his assassins in the senate- 
house, on the ides, or fifteenth, of March, B. c. 44. 

- Caesar’s death was undoubtedly a loss not only for 
-the Roman people, but the whole civilized world. 
The republic was utterly lost; it could not have 
been restored ; and if there had been any possibi- 
lity of establishing it again, it would have fallen 
into the hands of a profligate aristocracy, which 


-called to go through many years of disorder and 

-> bloodshed, till it rested again under the supremacy 

of Augustus, who had neither the talents, the 

` power, nor the inclination to carry into effect the 
wast and salutary plans of his uncle. 
` veeollect. the latter years of the Roman republic, 

-> the depravity and corruption of the ruling class, 
‘the scenes of anarchy and bloodshed which con- 
stantly occurred in the streets of the capital, it is 
evident that the last days of the republic had come, 


so beneficent as Caesar. Pompey was not naturally 
cruel, but he was weak and irresolute, and was 
surrounded by men who would have forced him 
into the most violent. and sanguinary acts, if his 
party had prevailed. : i ae 
Caesar was in his fifty-sisth year at the time of 

his death. His personal appearance was noble and 
commanding ; he was tall in stature, of a fair com- 
plexion, and with black eyes full of expression. 
He never wore a beard, and in the latter part of 
his life his head was bald. His constitution was 

_ originally delicate, and he was twice attacked by 
epilepsy while transacting public business; but, 
by constant exercise and abstemious living, he had 
acquired strong and vigorous health, and could en- 
dure almost any amount of exertion. He took 
great pains with his person, and was considered to 
-be effeminate in his dress. His moral character, as 
far as the connexion of the sexes goes, was as low 
as that of the rest of the Romans of his age. His 


dies were notorious, and he 


ie was equally lavish of 
his favours in the provinces. a The 


- the most extraordinary genius and attainments in 
the most diversified pursuits. He was at one and. 
the same time a general, a statesman, a lawgiver, 
-a jurist, an orator, a poet, an historian, a philologer, 


of them had taken an active part in the war against 
Caesar, and had not only been forgiven by him, 


 giveness by an enemy, instead of exciting gratitude, 
only renders the benefactor. still more hateful to 


would only have sought its ownaggrandizement upon: 
- the ruins of its country. Now the Roman world was | 


When we 


and that its only hope of peace and security was | 
under the strong hand of military power. And 
` fortunate was it in obtaining a ruler so mild and- 


intrigues with the most distinguished Roman la- 


If we now tum to the intellectual character of | 
E ‘Caesar, we see that he was gifted by nature with | 
the most various talents, and was distinguished by . 


-a mathematician and an architect. He was equally 


‘fitted to excel in all, and has given proofs that he 
would have surpassed almost all other men in any 


subject to which he devoted the energies of his 


extraordinary mind. Julius Caesar was the great- 
est man of antiquity; and this fact must be our 
apology for the length to which this notice has ex- 
tended. His greatness as a general has been suff- 
ciently shewn by the above sketch; but one cir- 
cumstance, which has been generally overlooked, 


places his genius for war in a most striking light. 


Till his fortieth year, when he went as propraetor 
into Spain, Caesar had been almost entirely en- 
gaged in civil life. He had served, it is true, in 
his youth, but it was only for a short time, and in 
campaigns of secondary importance; he had never 
been at the head of an army, and his whole mili- 
tary experience must have been of the most limited 
kind. Most of the greatest generals in the history 
of the world have been distinguished at an early 
age: Alexander the Great, Hannibal, Fredericix 
of Prussia, and Napoleon Bonaparte, gained. some 
of their most. brilliant victories under the age of 
thirty; but Caesar from the age of twenty-three 
to forty had seen nothing of war, and, notwith- 
standing, appears all at once as one of the greatest 
generals that. the world has ever seen. | 
During the whole of his busy life Caesar found 
time for literary pursuits, and,always took pleasure 
in the society and conversation of men of learning. 
He himself was the author of many works, the | 
majority of which has been lost. The purity of 
his Latin and the clearness of his style were cele- — 
brated by the ancients themselves, and are con- 
spicuous in his “ Commentarii,” which are his 
only works that have come down to us. ` 
relate the history of the first seven years of the 
Gallic war in seven. books, and the history of the 
Civil war down to the commencement of the Alex- 
andrine in three books. In them Caesar has care- 
fully avoided all rhetorical embellishments ; he 
narrates the events in a clear unassuming style, 
‘and with such apparent truthfulness that he carries 
conviction to the mind of the reader. They seem 
to have been composed in the course of his cam- 
paigns, and were probably worked up into their pre- 
sent form during his winter-quarters. The Com- 
mentaries on the Gallic War were published after 
the completion of the war in Gaul, and those on the _ 
Civil War probably after his return from Alexan- 
dria. The “ Ephemerides” of Caesar must not 
be regarded as a separate work, but only as the 
Greek name of the “ Commentarii.” - Neither of 
these works, however, completed the history of 
the Gallic and Civil wars. The history of the | 
former was completed in an eighth book, which is- 
usually ascribed to Hirtius, and the history of the- 
Alexandrine, African, and Spanish wars were. 
written in three separate books, which are also” 


ascribed to Hirtius. The question of their author- ` 


ship is discussed under Hirrivs. 


Besides the Commentaries, Caesar also wrote 


the following works, which have been lost, but the 


‘mere titles of which are a proof of his literary ac- > 
tivity and diversified knowledge: — 1.“ Oras o o 


tiones,” some of which have been mentioned . in 


-the preceding account, and a complete list of which ~ 
is. given. in. Meyers Oratorum Romanorum 
Fragmenta, p.404, &c, md ed. The ancient. - 

writers speak of Caesar.as one of the first orators 


of his age, and describe him as only second to ` 


Cicero. (Quintil, x. 1, § 114; Vell. Pat. ii. 86; 


They uor 


and Velleius Paterculus, and the letters and orations 


Cie. Brut. 72,74; Tac. Ann. xiii. 3, Dial. de Orat.21; 
Plut. Cues. 3; Suet. Cues. 55.)  2.. Epistolae,” of 
which several are preserved in the collection of Cice- 
ro’s letters, but there were still more in the time of 
Suetonius (Caes. 56) and Appian (B.C. ii. 79). 
3. “ Anticato,” in two books, hence sometimes. 
called “ Anticatones,” a work in reply to Cicero’s 
“Cato,” which the Roman orator wrote in praise 
of Cato after the death of the latter in B. c. 46. 
(Suet. l c-; Gell. iv. 16; Cic. ad Att. xii. 40, 41, 
xi, 50, &.) 4. “De Analogia,” or as Cicero 
explains it, “De Ratione Latine loquendi,” in 
_ two books, which contained investigations on the 
Latin language, and were written by Caesar while 
he was crossing the Alps in his return from 
his winter-quarters in the north of Italy to join 
his army in further Gaul. It was dedicated to 
Cicero, and is frequently quoted by the Latin 
grammarians. (Suet. l e; Cic. Brut. 72; Plin. 
Al. N. vii. 30. s. 8l; Gell. xix: 8; Quintil. i 7. 
§ 34.) 5. “Libri Auspiciorum,” or “ Auguralia.” 
As pontifex maximus Caesar had a general super- 
intendence over the Roman religion, and seems to 
have paid particular attention to the subject of this 
work, which must have been of considerable extent 
as the sixteenth book is quoted by Macrobius. 
(Sat. i. 16; comp. Priscian, vi. p. 719, ed. Putsch.) 
6.“ De Astris,” in which he treated of the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies. (Macrob. l ¢.; 
Pln. A N. xviii 25. s. 57, &e.) 7. “ Apoph- 
thegmata,” or “ Dicta collectanea,” a collection of 
good sayings and witty remarks of his own and 
other persons. It seems from Suetonius that 
_ Caesar had commenced this work in his youth, but 
he kept making additions to it even in his dic- 
_ tatorship, so that it at length comprised several 
= volumes. This was one of Caesar’s works which 
Augustus suppressed, (Suet. l. c.; Cic. ad Fam. 
ix. 16.) 8. “ Poemata.” Two of these written 
in his youth, “ Laudes Herculis” and a tragedy 
“ Oedipus,” were suppressed by Augustus. He 
also wrote several epigrams, of which three are 
o preserved in the Latin Anthology. (Nos. 68— 
70, ed. Meyer.) There was, too, an astronomical 
poem of Caesar’s, probably in imitation of Aratus’s, |. 
and lastly one entitled ‘‘ Iter,” descriptive of his 
journey from the city to Spain, which he wrote at. 
the latter end of the year B. c. 46, while he was 
on this journey. | A 


chichte Roms. Caesars campaigns have been 
criticised by Napoleon in the work entitled “ Précis 
des Guerres de César par Napoléon, écrit par M. 


-PEmpereur,” Paris, 1836.) | 


vol. vi. pp. 1—17. His likeness is given in the 


(See also p. 516.) a 


19, 20, 21. Juntan, [JuLIA.] 
22, CAESARION. [CAzESARION.] 


of the year Bc, 57. (Cic. de Harusp. Resp. 6.). 


and is not therefore likely to have been the same as 


B. C. 47, Sex. Caesar was placed over Syria, where 
he was killed in the following year by his own sol- 


The editio princeps of Caesar’s Commentaries 
‘was printed at Rome in 1449, fol. Among the 
subsequent editions, the most important are by 
Jungermann, containing a Greek translation of the 
seven books of the Gallic war made by Planudes 
~ (Francf. 1606, 4to., and 1669, 4to.); by Graevius, 
with the life of Caesar, ascribed to Julius Celsus 
(Amst. 1697, 8vo.; and Lug. Bat. 1713, Syo.) ; by 
Cellarius (Lips. 1705); by Davis, with the Greek 
translation of Planudes (Cant. 1706, 1727, 4to.); 
by Oudendorp (Lugd. Bat. 1737, 4to., Stuttgard, 
1822, 8vo.); by Morus (Lips. 1780, 8vo.), re- 
edited by Oberlin (Lips. 1805, 1819, 8vo.).° = 
_. (The principal ancient sources for the life of 
Caesar are the biographies of him by Suetonius 
and Plutarch, the histories of Dion Cassius, Appian, | 


was then only seven years of age, took part with 


| campaign against the Sigambri in order to become 


youths, but they early shewed signs of an arrogant: 
and overbearing temper, and importuned. their 


honour. Their: requests were seconded by the 


ceedingly anxious to grant them the honours they ` 


and and principes juventutis before they had laid aside: 
of Cicero. The life of Caesar ascribed to Julius Speci or hooi, as T0 | 
` Celsus, of Constantinople, who lived in the seventh 
century after Christ, is a work of Petrarch’s, as. 
- has been shewn by C. E. Ch. Schneider in his | the tog 

work entitled “Petrarchae, Historia Julii. Cae- | in B. ©. 


poe i CAESAR CE BRB 
saris,” Lips. 1827. Among modern works the 
best account of Caesar’s life is in Drumann’s Ges- 


+ 


Marchand, a lile Sainte-Hélène, sous la dictée de 
For an account of Caesar’s coins, see Eckhel, 


two coins annexed ; in the latter the natural bald- 
ness of his head is concealed by a crown of laurel, | 


23, Sux. Junius CAESAR, son of No. 17, was 
Flamen Quirinalis, and is mentioned in the history = 


94, Sux. Jurrius Cazsar, son probably of No. — 
23, as he is called by Appian very young in B. C. 47, 


the preceding, as some have conjectured. He wasin | 
the army of the great Caesar in Spain in B.c.49, and | 
was sent by the latter asambassador to M. Terentius = 
Varro. At the conclusion of the Alexandrine war, > 


diers at the instigation of Caecilius Bassus, who - 
had revolted against the dictator, (Caes. B. Crio = 
20; Hirt. B. Alex. 66; Dion Cass. xlvii. 265 Ap- 
pian, B. C iii. 77; compare Bassus, CARCILIUS} o0 
C. CAESAR and L. CAESAR, the sons of Myo 004 
Vipsanius Agrippa and Julia, and the grandsons of =. 
Augustus. Caius was born in B. c. 20 and Lucius 
in B. c. 17, and in the latter year they were both =. 
adopted by Augustus. In B.c, 13, Caius, who 


other patrician youths in the Trojan game at the — 
dedication of the temple of Marcellus by Augustus. 
In sB. c: 8, Caius accompanied Tiberius in his 


acquainted with military exercises, Augustus — ; 
carefully superintended the education of both the 
grandfather to bestow upon them public marks of- 


entreaties of the people, and granted by Augustus, 
who, under the appearance of a refusal, was ex-. 


solicited. Thus they were declared consuls elect ae 


the dress of childhood. Caius was nominated to o == 
the consulship in- B. c. 5, but was not to enter. ~ 
‘upon it till five years afterwards. He assumed > 
the toga virilis in the same year, and his brother: -` 


BBG CARSARION. o 


Caius was sent into Asia in B.c. 1, 


seized upon Armenia, and Caius accordingly pre- 
pared to make war against him, but the Parthian 


king gave up Armenia, and settled the terms of 


peace at an interview with Caius on an island in 
-the Euphrates. (4, D. 2.) After this Caius went 
to take possession of Armenia, but was treacher- 
ously wounded before the town of Artagera in 
this country. Of this wound he never recovered, 
and died some time afterwards at Limyra in Lycia, 
on the 2lst of February, A. D. 4. His brother 
Lucius had died eighteen months previously, on 
` August 20th, a. D. 2, at Massilia, on his way to 
Spain. Their bodies were brought to Rome. 
Some suspected that their death was occasioned 
by their step-mother Livia. (Dion Cass. liv. 
8, 18,26, lv.. 6, 9, 11, 12; Zonar. x. p: 539; 
Suet. Aug. 26, 56, 64, 65, Tib. 12; Vell. Pat. ii. 
101,102; Tac. Ann. i 3, ji. 4; Florus, iv. 12. 
§ 42; Lapis Ancyranus.) l f 
`- C. Caesar married Livia or Livilla, the daughter 
of Antonia [AnTOoNIA, No. 6], who afterwards 
“married the younger Drusus, but he left no issue. 
(Tac. Ann, iv. 40.) L. Caesar was to have married 
Aemilia Lepida, but died previously. (Ann. iii. 
23.) There are several coins both of Caius and 
< Lucius: their portraits are given in the one an- 


-O C OAESAR CALIGULA. [Canievra.] 
o CAESA‘/RION, the son of Cleopatra, originally 


called Ptolemaeus as an Egyptian prince, was born 


soon after the departure of Julius Caesar from 
Alexandria in B. c. 47, and. probably accompanied 


his mother to Rome in the following year. Cleo- 


patra said that he was the son of Julius. Caesar, 


and there seems little doubt of this from the time 


at which Caesarion was born, from the favourable 
reception of his mother at Rome, and from the 
dictator allowing him to be called after his own 
name. Antonius declared in the senate, doubtless 
after Caesar’s death and for the purpose of annoy- 
ing Augustus, that the dictator had acknowledged 
Caesarion as his son; but Oppius wrote a treatise 
to prove the contrary. i | ae 
In consequence of the assistance which Cleopatra 
had afforded Dolabella, she obtained from the tri- 
-- umvirs in B. C. 42 permission for her son Caesarion 
to receive the title of king of Egypt. In B.C. 34, 
-. Antony conferred upon him the title of king of 
< kings; he subsequently called him in his will the 
gon of Caesar, and after the battle of Actium (B. c. 


< 81) declared him and his own son Antyllus to be 
` ofage. When everything was lost, Cleopatra sent 
-| Caesarion with great treasures by way of Aethiopia 
to India; but his tutor Rhodon persuaded him to. 


return, alleging that Augustus had determined to 
~~ give him the kingdom of Egypt. After the death 
of his mother, he was executed by order of Augus- 
tus. (Dion Cass. xlvii. 31, xlix. 41,11, 3, li. 6; 


where he 
` passed his consulship in the following year, A.D. 1. | 
‘About this time Phraates IV., king of Parthia, | 


a © CAESARIUS. => S 
Suet. Caes, 52, Aug. 17; Plut: Caes. 49, Anton. 
54, 81, 82) HS Ge: “ana Y 
CAESARIUS, ST. (Kaiwdpeos), a physician 
who is however better known as having been the 
brother of St. Gregory Theologus. He was born of 
| Christian parents, his father (whose name was Gre- 
gory) being bishop of Nazianzus. He was care- 
fully and religiously educated, and studied at Alex- | 
andria, where he made great progress in geometry, 
astronomy, arithmetic, and medicine. He after-. 
wards embraced the medical profession, and settled 
at Constantinople, where he enjoyed a great repu- 
tation, and became the friend and physician of the 
emperor Constantius, A. D. 337—360. Upon the 
accession of Julian, Caesarius was tempted by the — 
emperor to apostatize to paganism ; but he refused, 
and chose rather to leave the court and return to 
his native country. After the death of Julian, he 
was recalled to court, and held in high esteem byo 
the emperors Jovian, Valens, and Valentinian, by 
one of whom he was appointed quaestor of Bithy- 
nia, At the time of the earthquake at Nicaea, he 
was preserved in a very remarkable manner, upon 
which his brother St. Gregory took occasion to 
write a letter (which is still extant, Æp. 20, vol. ii | 
p. 19, ed. Paris, 1840), urging upon him the duty 
of abandoning all worldly cares, and giving himself 
up entirely to the service of God. This he had long 
wished to do, but was now prevented from putting- 
his design into execution by his death, which took ` 
place a. D. 369, shortly after his baptism. His 
brother pronounced a funeral oration on the occa- 
sion, which is still extant (Orat. 7, vol. i. p. 198), — 


are taken; and also wrote several short poems, or 


epitaphs, lamenting his death. (Opera, vol. ii. p. 


Caesarius, a short Greek work, with the title 
Tledoreis, Quaestiones Theologicae et Philosophicae, 
which, though apparently considered, in the time 
of Photius (Biblioth. Cod. 210), to belong to the bro- 
ther of St. Gregory, is now. generally believed to be 
the work of some other person. The contents of — 
the book are sufficiently indicated by the title. It 
has been several times published with the works of 
his brother, St. Gregory, and in collections of the 
Fathers; and also separately, in Greek and Latin, 
August, Vindel, 1626, 4to. ed, Elias Ehinger. The 
memory of St. Caesarius is celebrated in the Rom- 
ish Church on Feb. 25. (Acta Sanctorum, Feb. 25, 
vol. v. p. 496, &e.; Lambec. Bibtioth. Vindob. vol. 
iv. p. 66, &c., ed. Kollar; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. 
viii. pp. 435, 436.) | [W.A.G.] 
CAESARIUS, a distinguished ecclesiastic of 
the fifth and sixth centuries, was born at Chalons. 
in 468, devoted his youth to the discipline of a 
monastic life, and was elected bishop of Arles in 
502. He presided over this see for forty years, 
during which period he was twice accused of trea- 
son, first against Alaric, and afterwards against 
Theodoric, but upon both occasions was honourably 
acquitted. He took an active share in the delibe- 


rations of several councils of the church, and gained 0 4. 


peculiar. celebrity by his strenuous exertions for. 
the suppression of the Semipelagian doctrines, 


fore by Cassianus, and had spread widely in south-> 
erm Gaul. A. life of Caesarius, which however — 
must be considered rather in the light of a pane-: 
-gyric than of a sober biography, was composed by 
his friend and pupil, Cyprian, bishop of Toulon, 


and from which the preceding particulars of his life E 


1110, &c.) There is*extant, under the name of — | 


which had been promulgated about a century bee 


` CAESIA GENS. 


Caesarius is ‘the author of two treatises, - one en F 
titled Regula ad Monachos; and another Regula 
ad Virgines, which, together with three Exkhorta- | 
tiones and some opuscula, will be found in the 8th 
volume of the Bibliotheca Patrum, Leyden, 1677; 
and were printed in a separate volume, with the 
notes of Meynardus, at Poitiers (Petavium), 1621, 
8vo. His chief works, however, consist of ser- 
mons or homilies. Forty of these were published. 
by Cognatus, at Basle, 1558, 4to., and 1569, fol, 
and are included in the Monumenta SS. Patrum 
Orthodoxographa of Grynaeus, Cologne, 1618, fol. 
p. 1861; a collection of forty-six, together with 
some smaller tracts, are in the 8th volume of the 
Bibliotheca Patrum referred to above; and the 
llth volume of the Bibliotheca Patrum of Galland 
(Venice, 1776) contains fourteen more, first brought 
to light by Baluze (Paris, 1699, 8vo.); but, Þe- 
sides these, upwards of a hundred out of the 317 
discourses falsely attributed to Augustin are com- 
monly assigned to Caesarius. (Vita 8. Caesarii, 
Hise. Arelatensis, a Cypriano, ejus Discipulo, et 
Messiano Presb. ct Stephano Diac. conseripta duo- 
bus libris, in the Vitae SS. of Surius, 27 August. 
p. 284. See also Dissertatio de Vita et Scriptis 
S. Caesarii, Arelatensis Archiep., by Oudin in his 
Comment. de Scriptt. Eccles, vol. i, p. 1339; in ad- 
dition to which, Funccius, De Inerti et Decremita 
Senectute Linguae Latinae, cap. vi. § viii.; and Baehr, 
Geschichte der Ramischen Literatur, Suppl. vol. ii. 
p. 425.) LW. R] 

CAESE/NNIUS, the name of a noble Etruscan 
family at Tarquinii, two members of which are men- 
tioned by Cicero, namely, P. Caesennius and Cae- 
sennia, first the wife of M. Fulcinius, and after- 
wards of A. Caecina. (Cic. pro Caecin. 4, 6, 10.) 
The name is found in sepulchral inscriptions. 
(Muller, Hirusker, i. p. 433.) 

CAESE’NNIUS LENTO. [Lento.]. 

_CAESE/NNIUS PAETUS. [Pazrvs.] 

C. CAE/SETIUS, a Roman knight, who en- 
treated Caesar. to pardon Q. Ligarius. (Cie. pro 
Lig, 11.) | 

Po CAESE'TIUS, the quaestor of C, Verres. 
(Cic. Ferr. iv. 65, v. 25.) 

CAESETIUS FLAVUS. [Fravus.] 

CAESE’TIUS RUFUS. [Rurus.] 

CAL’SIA, a surname of Minerva, a translation 
of the Greek yAavedmis, (Terent, Heaut. v. 5, 
18; Cic. de Nat. Deor. i. 30.) [L. $.] 

GAR’ SIA GENS, plebeian, does not occur till 
towards the end of the republic, [Caxstus,] 

On the following coin of this gens, the obverse 
_ represents the head of a youthful god brandish- 
ing an arrow or spear with three points, who. 
is usually. ets from the following passage of 
A. Gellius (v. 12) to be Apollo Veiovis : “ Simu- 
lacrum dei Veiovis - sagittas tenet, quae sunt 
videlicet paratae ad nocendum. Quapropter eum- 
< deum: plerique Apollinem esse dixerunt.” The 
two men on the reverse are Lares: between them 
stands a dog, and above them the head of Vulcan 
; with a dete (eens Ye P: 156, S = 


CAESIUS. 


, No. 3.7 
CAESIUS. 1. M. CAESIUS, was praetor with 


2. M. CAESIUS, a rapacious farmer of the tithes 
in Sicily during the administration of Vertes, B.C. 
73, &e. » (Cic: Verr. iii, 39, 43. Jo 

3. L. Caesius, was one of Cicero’ S fendi and 

tration of Cilicia, in B. c. 50. (Ad Quint. Frat, i. l 

the Caesius who superintended the building of Q. 


iii, 1. §§ 1, 2.) There is a Roman denarius bear- 
ing the name L. Caesius (see above), but whether 


tained. 


in B. © 47. (Cie. ad Fam. xiii. 11, 12.) 


= father of Pompey the Great. ( Cic. pro Balb. 
22.) There is a letter of Cicero (ad Fam. xiii. 51) 
recommends to him his friend P. Messienus. From 


the manner in which Cicero there speaks (pro 
nostra et pro paterna amicitia), it would almost 


had existed a friendship between Cicero and the 
father of Caesius, of which beyond this allusion 
nothing is known. 


honesty and integrity. [L S] 


Servius Sulpicius, the eminent friend of. Cicero, 


Namusa, Fuavivs Priscus, Arius PACUVIUS, 


ginta libros.” It is not clear from this account 


pretation) all the ten wrote. books, but not more 


eight, it is probable that the compiler himself was 


mentioned in the Digest, but “ Ofilius, Cascellius, 
| et Servii auditores, are cited Dig. 33. tit, 4. s. 6. 

|$ 1, and the phrase Servii auditores: occurs also 
Dig. 33. tit. 7. s. 12, pr, and ig: 83. tit. 7.8. 12, 


a script of the Digest, Servii auditores has been pro- 
| posed as a conjectural emendation. Under these 


fog : AE BBE © 
_CAESIA’NUS, APRO'NIUS. [APRontus, 


| C. Licinius Sacerdos- in B. c. 75. (Cie. Verr. i. 50. je 


accompanied him during his proconsular Ae : 
§ 4, 2.§ 2.) He seems to be the same person as 


Cicero’s villa of the Manilianum. (dd Quint, Frat. 


it belongs to our L. Caesius. or not cannot, be. ascer- on 


4. M. Cazstvs, of E an iniinate fiend. n 
of Cicero, who held the office of aedile at Arpinum, 
the only municipium which had such a. magisiteey, >. 


5, P. Cassius, a Roman eques of Ravenna, reso 
ceived the Roman franchise from Cn. Pompeius, 


addressed to P. Caesius (B.c. 47), in which Cicero . 


seem as if there was some mistake in the praeno- 
men, and as if the letter was addressed to M. 
Caesius of Arpinum. But it may be, that there 


6. Sex. CAESIUS, a Roman eques, who is men- 
tioned by Cicero (pro Flacc. 28) as a man of great 


T. CAE/SIUS, a jurist, one of the disciples of. 


Pomponius (Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. un. § 44) enumerates ` 

ten disciples. of Servius, among whom T. Caesius Bs 
is mentioned, in a passage not free from the inact 
curacy of expression which pervades the whole > 
title De Origine Juris, His words are these: 

“Ab hoc (Servio) plurimi profecerunt: fere tamen = 
hi libros conscripserunt : ALFENUS VARUS, A.) 
Orus, T. Cazsius, AUFIDIUS Tucca,. ÅUFIDIUS 


Lasgo AnTISTIUS, Labeonis Antistii pater, CINNA, 00 
Pusiicius GxLLius. Ex his decem libros octo = < 
conscripserunt, quorum omnes. qui- fuerunt libri 
digesti sunt ab Aufidio Namusa in centum quadra- . 


whether (according to the usual interpretation of 
the passage) only eight of the ten were authors, or > 
whether (as appears to be the more correct inter- ~- 


than eight wrote books which were digested by > 
Aufidius Namusa. In the computation of the 


not included. "T, Caesius is nowhere else expressly — 


a §6. In Dig. 39. tit. 8.8.1. § 6, where Soroti i au 
-| auctores is the reading of the’ Florentine manu- ` 


4 names it it has been suipposed that the eight eaves oe - 


FA AE SE 


© lins is identical with the compilation of Namusa 
CATES. 


only from which the compiler of the Digest made 


treatises. That the latter practice was common 


de Nominibus Propriis - „Pandectarum. . For ex- 
ample, in Dig. 4. tit. 4. s. 3. $1, Ulpian cites 
o Celsus, “ Epistolarum libro undecimo et Digesto- 
ram secundo.” (Bertrandi, Blo: Nouady, ii. 13; 
~ Guil Groti, Vitae JCtorum, i. 11. § 9; Zimmerm, 
RR. G. i § 79.) l 
oo CAESIUS BASSUS. [Bassus] =. 
<o e CAESIUS CORDUS. [Corpus.] 
oo. CAR/STUS NASYCA. 
oo CAESIUS TAURYNUS. [Tavrimus.] 
 QCAESO/NTA, or according to Dion Cassius (lix. 
28), MILONIA CAESONIA, was at first the 
_ mistress and: afterwards the wife of the emperor 


when Caligula fell in love with her; but she was a 
- woman of the greatest licentiousness, and, at the 


daughter (Julia Drusilla); whereas, according to 
Dion Cassius, this daughter was born one month | 


to death on the same day that Caligula was mur- 
29; Joseph. Ant. Jud. xix. 2. § 4.) 


< CAESONI'NUS, SUI/LIUS, was one of the 


358 == CARSONINUS. 
of Ser ast 0 
_ works, is referred to. If so, it is likely that the 
eight included T. Caesius, and did not. include 
A. Ofilius, : Dirksen (Beitraege zur Kunde des 
Roem. Rechts, p. 23, n. 52, et p. 329), who thinks 
this supposition unnecessary, does not, in our 
- opinion, shake its probability. 
= < quotes the words of a treaty between the Romans 
and Carthaginians from Alfenus, “in libro Diges- 
torum trigesimo et quarto, Conjectaneorum [al. 
- Conlectaneorum] autem secundo.” As it is known 


Gellius (vi. 5) 


from the Florentine Index, that Alfenus wrote 
forty books Digestorum, and as no other work of 
his is elsewhere mentioned, it has been supposed 
that the Conjectanea or Conlectanea cited by Gel- 


in which were digested the works of Servii qudi- 
It must be observed, however, that the 
Florentine Index ordinarily enumerates those works: 


extracts, and that the Roman jurists frequently 
inserted the same passages verbatim in different. 


may be proved by glancing at the inscriptions of 
the fragments and the formulae of citation, as col- 
lected in the valuable treatise of Ant. Augustinus, 


[J. T.G. 


[Nasica.] 


Caligula. She was neither handsome nor young 


time when her intimacy with Caligula began, she was 
already mother of three daughters by another man. 
Caligula was then married to Lollia Paullina, 
whom however he divorced in order to marry 
Caesonia, who was with child by him, a. D. 38. 
According to Suetonius (Cal. 25) Caligula married 
her on the same day that she was delivered of a 


after the marriage. Caesonia contrived to preserve 
the attachment of her imperial husband down to 
the end of his life (Suet. Cal. 33, 38; Dion. Cass. 
lix. 28); but she is said to have effected this by 
love-potions, which she gave him to drink, and to 
which some persons attributed the unsettled state 
of Caligula’s mental powers during the latter years 
of his life. Caesonia and her daughter were put 


dered, A.D. 41. (Suet. Cal. 59; Dion Cass. lix. 
Lhe Sele 
> CAESONI’NUS. | [P1so.] eee 


"parties accused a. D. 48, when Messalina, the wife 
band as to marry the young eques, C. Silius. Ta- 
<- eitus says, that Caesoninus saved his life through 
© his vices, and that on the occasion of Messalina’s. 
_ marriage he disgraced himself in the basest man- 
5o nere (Tae danm xi 86.) i e 


guilty, he was forthwith put to death. 


o GATETAS >" 


ius, or rather ‘Namusa’s. Digest of their| M. CAESO’NIUS, one of the judices at Rome, 
) ‘an upright man, who displayed his integrity in the- 
inquiry into the murder of Cluentius, B.C. 74, 


when C. Junius presided over the court. He was. 
aedile elect with Cicero in B. c. 70, and conse- 
quently would not have been able: to act as judex 


in the following year, as a magistrate was not 


allowed to discharge the duties of judex during his 
year of office. This was one reason among others _ 


why the friends of Verres were anxious to post- 


pone his trial till B. c. 69. The praetorship of 
Caesonius is not mentioned, but he must have ob- 
tained it in the same year as Cicero, namely, B. ©, 
66, as Cicero writes to Atticus in 65, that there was 
some talk of Caesonius becoming a candidate with 
him for the consulship. (Cie. Ferr, Act. i 103 
Pseudo-Ascon. zn loc.; Cice ad Ait. i. 1.) 
Caesonius is probably the one whom Cicero speaks 
of in Bc. 45. (Ad Att xii. 11.) a aan 
CAESO‘NIUS MAXIMUS. [Maximvus.] 
L. CAESULE/N US, a Roman orator, who was 
already an old man, when Cicero heard him. 
Cicero. (Brat. 34) calls him a vulgar man, and 
adds, that he never heard any one who was more 
skilful in drawing suspicions upon persons, and in 
making them out to be criminals, He appears to 
have been one of the many low persons of those 
times, with whom accusation was a regular busi- 
ness. | [L. S.] 
_ © CAETRO'NIUS, legate of the first legion 
in Germany at the accession of Tiberius ina. D. 
14. A mutiny had broken out among the soldiers, _ 
but they soon repented, and brought their ring- 


| leaders in chains before C. Caetronius, who tried. 
and punished them in a manner which had never 


been adopted before, and must be considered as an 
usurpation of the soldiery. The legions (the first — 
and twentieth) met with drawn swords and formed 
a sort of popular assembly. The accused indivi- 
dual was led to some elevated place, so as to be 
seen by all, and when the multitude declared him 
This sort 
of court-martial was looked upon in later times as 
a welcome precedent.. (Tacit. Ann. 1.44; Ammian. 
Marc. xxix. 5.) PL. 8.j 
CAFO or CAPHO, a centurion and one of 
Caesar’s veteran soldiers, was a zealous supporter 
of Antony after the murder of Caesar in B. €. 44, 


and is accordingly frequently denounced by Cicero. 


(Phil viii. 8, 9, x. 10, xi. 5.) a | 
CAIA’NUS or GAIA/NUS (Taiavds), a Greek 
rhetorician and sophist, was a native of Arabia 
and a disciple of Apsines and Gadara, and he ac- 
cordingly lived in the reign of the emperors Maxi- 
nus and Gordianus. He taught rhetoric at Berytus, 


and wrote several works, such as On Syntax (Nep? 


Surrdtews), in five books, a System of Rhetoric 
(Téxvn ‘Pnropixy), and Declamations (MéAerac) 5 
but no fragments of these works are now extant.. 


(Suidas, s. v, Tatavds ; Endoc, p. 100.) [L. 8.] 
| CAICUS (Kaixds), two mythical personages, 
one a son of Oceanus and Tethys (Hesiod, Theog. 
| 848), and the other a son of Hermes and Ocyrrhoé, | 
who threw himself into the river Astraeus, hence- 
forth called Caicus. (Plut. de Flav. 21.) [L. S.J > 
- CAIE’TA, according to some accounts, the nurse 0 0i 
‘of Aeneas (Virg. Aen. vii. 1; Ov, Met. xiv. 442), 0 o0 
-and, according to others, the nurse of Creusa or- 
Ascanius. (Serv. ad den. le.) 


‘The promontory 


‘of Caieta, as well as the. port and town of this | 


[L.S] | 


name on the western coast of Italy, were believed 


This - 


_ to have been called after her. (Klausen, Aeneas w. | tioned as works of Calamis. Besides the statues — 
d. Penat. p. 1044, &e.) sf. S.]. | of gods and mortals he also represented animals, 
- CAIUS or GAIUS (Tdios). 1. The jurist. | especially horses, for which he was very celebrated.. 
[Gars] A N ae ke a | (Plin. H. N. xxxiv. 8. 8.19.) Cicero gives the - 
2. A Platonic philosopher who is mentioned as. 
an author by Porphyry (Vit. Plot. 14), but of his 
writings nothing is known. Galen (vol. vi. p. 532, 
ed. Paris) states, that he heard the disciples of. 
- Caius, from which we must infer that Caius lived 
-= gome time before Galen, ee pera 
3. A Greek rhetorician of uncertain date. Sto- 
baeus has preserved the titles of, and given extracts 
from, six of his declamations. (Stobaeus, Florileg. 
vol. i. pp. 89, 266, vol. iii. pp. 3, 29, 56, &c., 104, 
135, 805, &e) : i 
4. A presbyter of the church of Rome, who lived 
about 4. D. 310. He was at a later time elected 
bishop of the gentiles, which probably means, that 
he received a commission as a missionary to some 
heathen people, and the power of superintending 
the churches that might be planted among them. 
(Phot. Cod, 48.) While he was yet at Rome he 
engaged in the celebrated disputation with Proclus, 
_. the champion of the Montanist heresy, and he sub- 
sequently published the whole transaction in the 
form of a dialogue. (Euseb. M. Æ. ii. 25, iii. 23, 
vi. 20.) He also wrote a work against the heresy 
of Artemon, and a third work, called Aaédpiwéos, 
appears likewise to have been directed against 
Artemon. (Euseb. H. Æ. v. 28; comp. Theodoret. 
H. Eviv. 21.) Caius is further called by Photius 
the author of a work Tlepl ris ravròs otcias, 
- which some consider to be the same as the work 
- ‘Tlepl roð ravrés, which is still extant, and is 
usually ascribed. to Hippolytus. He denied the 
_. Epistle to the Hebrews to be the work of St. Paul, 
and accordingly counted only 13 genuine epistles of 
that apostle. (Cave, Hist. Lit, i. p.65; Fabricius, 
- Bibl. Graec, x. p. 693, &c.) EL. S] 
CAIUS CAESAR. [Carrcura.] 
CALABER. [QUINTUS Smyrnazvs. | 
CALACTIYNUS. [Caxzciuius CaLacrinus.] 
- CA’LAMIS (KdAapus), a statuary and embosser, 
whose birth-place and age are not mentioned by 
any of the ancient authors. It is certain, however, 
that he was a contemporary of Phidias, for he- 
- executed a statue of Apollo Alexicacos, who was 
believed to have stopped the plague at Athens. 
(Paus. i. 3. § 3.).. Besides he worked at a chariot, 
which Dinomenes, the son of Hiero, caused to be 
made by Onatas in memory of his father’s victory 
at Olympia. (Paus. vi. 12. §1, viii. 42, § 4.) 
‘This chariot was consecrated by Dinomenes after 
Hiero’s death (B. c. 467), and the plague at Athens 
ceased s. c. 429. The 38 years between these two 
dates may therefore safely be taken as the time in 
which Calamis flourished. (Sillig, Cat. Ari s.v.) 
Pio. Calamis was one of the most diligent artists of all 
antiquity. He wrought statues In bronze, stone, 
- gold, and ivory, and was, moreover, a celebrated 
~embosser. (Plin. AL N. xxxili, 12. s. 15, xxxvi.. 
4, 8, 3.) Besides the Apollo Alexicacos, which 
was of metal(Sillig, Cad. Art. p. 117), there existed | 
-a marble statue of Apollo in the Servilian gardens 
in Rome (Plin. H. M. xxxvi. 4, 5), and a third 
bronze statue of Apollo, 30 cubits high, which- 
¿o > Lucullus carried to Rome from the Illyrian town. 
~ Apollonia. (Strab. vii. p. 319.) A beardless As- 
clepios in gold and ivory, a Nike, a Zeus Ammon 
(consecrated by Pindar at Thebes), a Dionysos, an | 
- Aphrodite, an Alemene, and a Sosandra, are men- | 


was probably borrowed from the Greek authors :—, | 
“Quis enim eorum, qui haec minora animadver- 
tunt, non intelligit, Canachi signa rigidiora esse, 
‘quam ut imitentur veritatem? . Calamidis dura 
illa quidem, sed tamen molliora quam Canachi,.: 
nondum Myronis satis ad veritatem adducta” 
(Brut. 18; comp, Quintil. xii. 10.) [W. I] 
CALAMI'TES (Kadapirns), an Attic hero, — 
who is mentioned only by Demosthenes (De Co- 
ron. p. 270), and is otherwise entirely unknown. > 
Comp. Hesych. and Suid. s. v. Kadaulrns.) The 
commentators on Demosthenes have endeavoured in — 
various ways to gain a definite notion of Calamites: — 
some think that Calamites is a false reading for ` 
‘Cyamites, and others that the name is a mere epi- — 


the latter view, Calamites would be a hero of the > 
art of surgery, or a being well skilled in handling 
the kdAauos or reed which was used in dressing 
fractured arms and legs. Others again find in 


u. Paed. for 1838.) [L.S] 
CA'LANUS (Káàavos), one of the so-called. 
gymnosophists of India, who followed the Mace- 
donian army from Taxila at the desire of Alexander — 
the Great; but when he was taken ill afterwards, 
he refused to change his mode of living, and in 
order to get rid of the sufferings of human life 
altogether, he solemnly burnt himself on a pyre in 
the presence of the whole Macedonian army, 
without evincing any symptom of pain. (Arrian, — 


Alex. 69; Strab. xv. p. 686; Diod. xvii, 1073 — 
| Athen. x. p. 437; Lucian, De M. Pereg. 253. 
Cic. Tuse. ii, 22, De Divinat, i. 22, 30; Val. Max. 
i. 8, Ext.10.) His real name was, according to | 
Plutarch (Alex. 65), Sphines, and he received the 


saluting persons he used the form «aAé instead of 
the Greek xafpe, What Plutarch here calls «ang ` 
is probably the Sanscrit form calyána, which is © 


fies good, just, or distinguished. Josephus (e . 
Apion. 1. p. 484) states, that all the Indian philo- + 
sophers were called KdAavoi, but this statement is 
without any foundation, and is probably a mere . 
invention. (Lassen, in the Rhein. Museum, fir. 
Phill is pe VIG) 00 oe ES, 
CALAS or CALLAS (Kdaas, Kádas). 1. Son 
of the traitor Harpalus of Elimiotis, and first cousin _ 
to Antigonus, king of Asia, held a command inthe 
army which Philip sent into Asia under Parmenion 
and Attalus, B. c. 336, to further his cause among. 
the Greek cities there. In s. c 335, Calas was 
defeated in a battle in the Troad by Memnon, the 
Rhedian, but took refuge in Rhaeteum. (Diod. — 


B. C. 334, he led the Thessalian cavalry in Alex- 
-ander’s army, and was appointed by him in the - 


‘pontine Phrygia, to which Paphlagonia was soon = 
after added... (Arr, Anab. i p. 14, e ii p. 81, 
Ges. Curt. Hi T. § 24; Diod. xyi. 17.) After 
this we do not hear of Calas: it would seem, how- * 
ever, that he died before the treason and flight of — 


following opinion of the style of Calamis, which | — 


thet, and that iarpds is understood. According to 


Calamites the patron of the art of writing and of 


writing masters. (Comp. Jahn, Jahrb. für Philol. 


Anab. vii, 2, &e.; Aelian, V. Æ. ii. 41, v, 6; Plat 


name Calanus among the Greeks, because in 


commonly used in addressing a person, and signi 


xvi. 91, xvii. 7.) At the battle of the Granicus, = 


-same year to the satrapy of the Lesser or Helles» 


` > erroneously 
> Aurel, Viet. De Vir. Itlustr. 39; Gell. iii. 7; 


_ ander’s life-time. (See Droysen, Gesch. der Nachf: 

a Alea. p- 68, note 29; pees Greece, vol. Vil. 
pe L79, note 2)" 

pe, ‘One of Gassander’ S EAR whom he sent 


with a portion of his forces to keep Polysperchon | | 


employed in Perrhaebia, while he himself made 
his way to Macedon to take vengeance on Olym- 
pias, B c. 317. Calas by bribes induced many of 
his opponent’s soldiers to desert him, and blockaded 
= Polysperchon himself in Naxium, a town of Per- 
5 rhaebia, whence, on hearing of the death of Olym- 
pias, he escaped with a few attendants, and took 
refuge together with Aeacides in Aetolia, B. c.316. 
l (Diod. xix. 35, 36, 52.) =. Be Er]: 
`“: CALATI'N US, A. ATILIUS, a distinguished 
Roman general in the first Punic war, who was 
twice consul and once dictator. His first consul- 
ship falls in B. c. 258, when he obtained Sicily as 
his. province, according to Polybius (i. 24), to- 
gether with his colleague C. Sulpicius Ps 
but according to other authorities alone, to conduct 
the war against the Carthaginians. . He first took 
the town of Hippana, and atterwards the strongly 
fortified Myitistratum, which he laid in ashes. 
- (Zonar. viii. 11, where he is erroneously called 
Latinus instead of Calatinus.) Immediately after 
he attacked Camarina, but during the siege he fell 
~ Into an ambush, and would have perished with his 
army, had it not been for the generous exertions 
-of a tribune who is commonly called Calpurnius 
| Flamma, though his name is not the same in all 


cad, G3 Ores. iv. 83 Florus, i 2, § 13, who 
calls. Atilius  Calatinus dictator ; 


` Frontin.. Stratag. iv. 5. § 10.) After his escape 
from this danger, he conquered Camarina, Enna, 


‘Drepanum, and other places, which had till then 


been in the possession of the Carthaginians. To- 
wards the close of the year he made an attack 
upon Lipara, where the operations were continued 
by his successor. On his return to Rome he 
was honoured with a triumph. In B. c. 254 he 
was invested with the consulship a second time. 
Shortly before this event the Romans had lost 
nearly their whole fleet in a storm off cape Pa- 
chynum, but Atilius Calatinus and his. colleague 
Cn. Cornelius Scipio Asina built a new fleet of 
220 ships in the short space of three months, and 
both the consuls then sailed to Sicily. The main 
event of that year was the capture of Panormus. 
(Polyb. i. 38; Zonar. viii. 14.) In B. c. 249 


Atilius Calatinus was appointed dictator for the 


purpose of carrying on the war in Sicily in the 
place of Claudius Glycia. But nothing of im- 
- portance was accomplished during his dictatorship, 
which is remarkable only for being the: first in- 
stance in Roman history of a dictator commanding 
an amy. out of Italy. 
Tiber, 2 


and the praetor Q. Valerius, to decide which of the 


oo two had the right to claim a triumph, and he de- 


> cided in. favour of the proconsul. (Val. Max. ii. 


8. § 2.) Beyond the fact that he built a temple 


of Spes nothing further is known about him. (Cie. 


Be 0 Fag! ii, ily Da Nah Deor, 3 ii, 23 5 Tacit, Anny 


Campanians had suffered from the Romans. 


themselves to him. 
do as he desired. He then shut all the senators up 


(Liv. Epit. 19; Suet. 
; Zonar. viii. 15; Dion Cass. xxxvi. 17.) 
Several years later, in B. c- 241, he was chosen as. 
mediator between the proconsul C. Lutatius Catulus. 


CALAVIUS: 


his father | in 1 325 Reinok as we oe from hii 49 ; ; comp. Liv. xxiv. 47, xxv: 1 7) hk Atilius 
Arrian that Demarchus succeeded him in the 


satrapy of the Hellespontine Phrygia during Alex- 


‘Calatinus was a man highly esteemed both by his 


contemporaries and by posterity, and his tomb 


was adorned with the inscription “ unum hunc ~ 
plurimae consentiunt gentes populi: primarium 


fuisse.” (Cic. De Senect. 17, De Finib. ii. 35, pro- 
Flane. 25.) [L.S] 
CALA‘VIUS, the name ar: a distinguished 
Campanian family « or gens. In conjunction with 
some other Campanians, the Calavii are said to. 
have set fire to various parts of Rome, B. c. 211, 
in order to avenge themselves for what the 
A 
slave of the Calavii betrayed the crime, and the 
whole family, together with their slaves who had 
been accomplices in the crime, were arrested and 
pie (Liv. xxvi. 27.) 

l, 2. Novius Ĉaravius and Ovius Sak | 
are mentioned as the leaders of the conspiracy 
which broke out at Capua in Bc. 814. C. Mae- 
nius was appointed dictator to coerce the insur- 
gents, and the two Calavii, dreading the conse- 
quences of their conspiracy, are believed to have 
made away with themselves, (Liv. ix. 26.) 

3. Oritrus CaLAvius, son of Ovius Calavius, 
was a man of great distinction at Capua, and when 
in B. C. 321 the Campanians exulted over the de- 
feat of the Romans at Caudium, and believed that 
their spirit was broken, Ofilius Calavius taught his 
fellow-citizens to look at the matter in another | 
light, and advised them to be on their oe | 
(Liv. ix. 7.) 

4, PACUVIUS. CALAYIUS, a contemporary of 


Hannibal, and a man of great popularity and in- : 


fluence, who, according to the Roman accounts, 


acquired his power by evil arts, and sacrificed = 


everything to gratify his ambition and love of 
dominion, In B. c. 217, when Hannibal had 
gained his victory on lake Trasimenus, Pacuvius 
Calavius happened to be invested with the chief 
magistracy at Capua. He had good reasons for 
believing that the people of Capua, who were 
hostile towards the senate, intended on the ap- 
proach of Hannibal to murder all the senators, and 
surrender the town to the Carthaginians. In 
order to prevent this and to secure his ascen- 
dancy over both parties, he had recourse to the 
following stratagem. He assembled the senate 
and declared against a revolt from Rome ; first, 

because he was connected with the Romans by 

marriage, his own wife being a daughter of Ap- 
pius Claudius, and one of his ‘daughters married to 
a Roman. He then revealed to the senate the 
intentions of the people, and declared that he 
would save the senators if they would entrust 
Fear induced the senators to 


in the senate-house, and had the doors. well 
guarded, so that no one could leave or enter the 
edifice. Upon this he assembled the people, told 
them that all the senators were his prisoners, and 
advised them to subject each senator to a trial, . 


but. before executing one, to elect a better cad 


juster one in his. stead. The sentence of death | 


was easily pronounced upon the first senator that = 
was brought to trial, but it was not so easy to 00o 
elect a better one. The disputes about a successor: 
“grew fierce, and the people at last grew tired and. 
were disgusted with their own proceedings, which ` 

{led to no results. They accordingly ordered that 
the old senators Should, retain their dignity. ind Boy 


a DEER ee RER EEE Era 


guished Campanians. 


says, “aliquem 


“Crassus, the orator. 


| ‘ye = “berated: “Calavi ius, who by this stratagem had | 


laid the senators under great obligations to y himself 


and the popular party, not only brought about a } 
reconciliation between the people and the senate, 


but secured to himself the greatest influence in the 


but his father obtained his pardon from Hannibal, 
who even invited father and son to a great en- 
tertainment which he gave to the most distin- 
But Perolla could not 
conquer his hatred of the Carthaginians, and 


went to the repast armed with a sword, intending 
to murder Hannibal. 
left the banquet-room, his son followed him and 
told him of his plan ; but the father worked upon 


When Paensine Calavius 


the young man’s feelings, and induced him to 
abandon his bloody design. (Liv, xxiii. 2—4, 


B90) {LSJ 


CALA'VIUS SABI'NUS. [Saszinus.] 

CALCHAS (KdaAyas), a son of Thestor of My- 
cenae or Megara, was the wisest soothsayer among 
the Greeks at Troy. (Hom. J/. i. 69, &e., xii. 70.) 
He foretold the Greeks the duration of the Trojan 
war, even before they sailed from Aulis, and while 
they were engaged in the war he explained to them 
the cause of the anger of Apollo. (I4 ii. 8322; Ov. 
dlet. xii 19, &e.; “Hygin, Fab. 97; Paus. i 43, 
$ 1.) An oracle had declared that Calchas should 
die if he should meet with a soothsayer superior to 


himself; and this came to pass at Claros, for Cal- 


chas met the famous soothsayer Mopsus in the 
grove of the Clarian Apollo, and was defeated by 
him in not being able to state the number of figs 
on a wild fig-tree, or the number of pigs which a 


‘sow was going to give birth to—things which 
T Moe told with perfect accuracy. 
 Calehas is said to have died with grief. (Strab. 
xiv. p: 642, &., 668; Tzeta. ad Lycoph. 427,980.) 


Hereup on, 


Another story about ‘his death runs thus : a sooth- 


sayer saw Calchas planting some vines in the grove | 
of Apollo near Grynium, and foretold him that he 


Ww auld. never arink any of the wine produced by 
then... When the grapes had grown ripe and wine 


was made of them, Calchas invited the soothsayer | 


among his other guests, Even at the moment 


“when Calchas held the cup of wine in his hand, 
_ the soothsayer repeated his prophecy. This excited 


Calchas to such a fit of laughter, that he stopped 


the cup and choked. (Serv. ‘ad Virg, £elog. vi. 72.)- 


A third tradition, lastly, states that, when Calchas 


disputed with Mopsus the administration of the 
oracle at Claros, he promised victory to Amphima- | Ui 
chus, king of the Lycians, while Mopsus said that | 
Caelia gens. 
as is Ene Biota in the pe. aoe m 8. 1 


feat, put an ‘end to his life, (Conon, Narrat. 6.) | 


he would not be victorious, The latter prophecy 
was fulfilled; and Calchas, in his grief at this de- 


Respecting the oracle of Calchas in Daunia, see 
Dict. of Ant. s; v.e Oraculum.. l [L.S] 


After 


means of tablets in cases of high treason, 
(De Leg. iii. 16) states, that. Caldus regretted, 


| did injury to the republic. 
made consul, together with L. Domitius Aheno-> o 


a C CALECAS. ERBE 


| Kudea in raising himself by he activity and 
eloquence, though his powers as an orator do not. 


appear to have been very great. After having | 


endeavoured in vain. to obtain the quaestorship 
(Cic. pro Plane. 21),'he was elected in a. o. 107, 

republic, which -he employed to induce his fellow- | 
-citizens to espouse the cause of Hannibal. 
the battle of Cannae, in s: €. 216, Hannibal took up 
his Winter-quarters at Capua. Perolla, the son of 
‘Calavius, had been the strongest opponent of the 
Carthaginians, and had sided with Decius Magius, 


tribune of the plebs: His tribuneship is remark- 


-able for a lex tabellaria, which was directed against 
‘| the legate C. Popillius, and which ordained that in- 


the courts of justice the votes should be given by 
Cicero 


throughout his life, having proposed this law, as it 
In B.o 94, he was _ 


barbus, in preference: to a competitor of very high 
rank, though he himself was a novus homo: and 
after his consulship he obtained Spain as his pro- 


vince, as is usually inferred from coins of the gens. 


| 


town of Clunia. 
the Dict. of Ant. sı v. Epulones.) oe the civil 
| war between Marius and Sulla, B. c, 83, Caldus was | 
a steady ee of the Marian party, and in con- 
junction with Carrinas and Brutus, he endeavoured 
‘to prevent Pompey from leading his legions to Sulla, 


Caclia which bear his name, the word His (pania) — 
and the figure of a boar, which Eckhel refers to the 
(One of these coins is figured in 


But as the three did not act in unison, Pompey ` 
made an attack upon the army of Brutus and — 
routed it, whereby the plan of Caldus was com- 


pletely. thwarted. (Cic. de Orat. i. 25, Brut. 45, 


in Verr. v. 70, de Petit. Cons. 3, pro Mauren. 8; 
J. Obsequens, 111; Ascon. Argum. in Cornel. p. 


57, ed. Orelli; Plut. Pomp. 7 3 Cie, ad Att. x. 12, 


14—16, de Orat. ii. 64; ad Herenn, ii. 18, 
though it is uncertain whether the Caelius men- 


‘tioned in the last two passages is the same as G 


ue Caldus or not; comp. Eckhel, v. p. 175.) 
. ©. CAELIUS CALDUS, a son of L. Caelius 


aldus and a grandson of No. 1, was appointed 


quaestor in B.c. 50, in Cilicia, which was then. 
under the administration of Cicero. When Cicero. 
departed from the province, he left the administra- 


tion in the hands of Caldus, although he was not 


fit for such a post either by his age or his charac- > 
ter. Among the letters of Cicero, there is one. 
(ad Fam. ti, 19) addressed to Caldus at the time - 
when he was quaestor designatus. (Cie. ¢ ad. Fam, = 
ii, 15, ad Ati. vi, 2, 4—6, vii. l.) 7 7 

3. ‘CaLpus, the last member of the family ae 
occurs in histery. He was one of the Romans 
who were taken prisoner by the Germans in the 
defeat of Varus, A.D. 9, and seeing the cruel tor- 


‘tures which the barbarians inflicted upon the pri- . < 


-soners, he grasped the chains in which he was fet- 


tered and dashed them against his own head with: 


such force, that he died c on. the spot. pa Pat. 
ii. 120.) 
The name Caldus occurs on eveia coins of the- 


One of the most important is given, 


~CALDUS, the name of a family of the plebeian. f se 


Caelia gens. 


repentino consilio sit.” 


1. C. Carus CALDUS, a contemporary of L. a 
No member of his family. 
had ce obtained apy of the. great i but peck 


‘The word caldus is a shortened | i 
form of calidus, and hence Cicero (de Invent. ii. 9) | 
Caldum vocari, quod. temerario et : a 


CALECAS, JOANNES oat Ketens), 
was patriarch. of Constantinople from a. D. 1333 to 
to tsat.: _ Benen Hist, Byz. iti. 21.) He was. 

| A o S 


BOR Re 


a native. of the fee of Apri or iral in 7: Thrace 
` and before he was made patriarch he held a high 


„ecclesiastical office at the court of the emperor 


Andronicus. He delivered a great numberof homi- 
lies at Constantinople, which “created great sensa- 


tion in their time, and sixty of which are said to 
be still extant in MS. But only two of them 


have been published by Grester (De Cruce, ii. 


- p. 1363, &c., and 1477, &c.), and the latter under 
the erroneous name of Philotheus. (Cave, Hist. 
Lit. ii. p. 497, &e, ed. Lond.; Fabric. Bibl. 
Graec, xi. p. 591, &c.) {L. S.] 
CALE’ CAS, MANUEL (MavouA Karkas), 
a relative of Joannes Calecas, appears to have 
lived about a. p. 1360, as he combated the doc- 
_trines of Palamas. He is said to have been a monk 
of the Dominican order, and was the author. of 
several works. Though he himself was a Greek, 
he wrote against the “Greek church and in favour 
of that of Rome, for which he is, of course, highly 
praised by the adherents of the Roman church. 
‘The following list contains those of his works 


which are ‘published : — J. “ Libri iv adversus 


errores Graecorum de Processione Spiritus Sancti.” 
The Greek original has not yet been printed, but 
a Latin translation was made at the command of 
Pope Martin V. by Ambrosius Camaldulensis, and 
was edited with a commentary by P. Stenartius, 
_ Ingolstadt, 1616, 4to. A reprint of this transla- 

tion is contained in the Biblioth. Patr. vol. xxvi. 


-p 882, &e, ed. Lugdun. 2. “ De Essentia et- 


Operatione Dei” (wep) odaias ral évepyelas), was 


edited with a Latin translation and notes by Com- 


© befisius, in vol. ii. of his Auctarium Novissimum 
- Bibl. Patr. pp. 1—67, ed. Paris, 1672, fol. This 


_ work is directed against the heresies of Palamas, 


and was: approved by the synod. of Constantinople 
of 1351. 3, “De Fide deque Principiis Catholicae 
Fidei” aa niorews Kat mepl ray dpxav THs kaĝo- 
Ais wlorews), This work, consisting of ten 
chapters, was edited with a Latin translation and 
notes by Combefisius, in his Auctarium mentioned 
~ above, ii, pp. 174—285. The Latin translation is 
reprinted in the Bibl. Patr. vol. xxvi. p. 345, &c., 
ed. Lugdun. About ten more of his works are 
extant in MS., but have never yet been published. 
(Wharton's Append. to Caves Hist. Lit. i. p. 55, 
&e.; Fabric. Biblioth. Grace. xi. p. 453, &e.) [L. S.J 

| CALENUS. [OLENUS. | 
CALE/NUS, the name of a family of the Fufia 
gens, is probably derived from Cales, a municipium 
in Campania ; but whether the name merely indi- 
cated the origin of the family, or whether the first 


who bore it, derived it from having conquered the 


town of Cales i is uncertain, though the latter is the 

more probable supposition. The name occurs on 

a coin of the Fufia gens, (Eckhel, v. p: 220, &c.) 
1. Q. Furrus CaLEnus is mentioned only by 


~ Cicero (Philip. viii. 4) as one who thought, that. 
P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica was the greatest man 
dn the republic, because he had delivered the state 
| From this. 
` sentiment it may be inferred, that Fufius Calenus | 
occupied a considerable portion of the public land. 
“2. Furius Q. F.C. N. CALENUS, son of No. 
< J, was tribune of the plebs in B. c. 61, and patro- 
ized. P. Clodius, whom he endeavoured to save. 
~ from. condemnation for his violation of the myste- 
ries of the Bona Dea. With this view he pro- | 
posed a law, that Clodius should not be tried by 
2 7 sel judges, but by: the ordinary court. This- 


from the obnoxious Tib. Gracchus. 


“CALENUS. 


ill was, al by Q. Hortensius, though he- 
‘thought it impossible that Clodius should be ac- 
quitted. However the law was passed, and Fufius 


Calenus gained his end. In B. c. 59, he was 
elected praetor by the influence of Caesar, in 
whose cause he continued to be very active ever 


afterwards. In this year he carried a law, that. 
each of the three classes of judges, senators, equites, 


and tribuni aerarii, should give their votes sepa- 
rately, so that it might always be seen in what 
way each of them voted. Being generally known 
as the tool of Caesar, he also shared in the hatred 


which the latter drew upon himself, and was ac- 


cordingly treated, says Cicero (ad Att. ii. 18), with 
contempt and hisses by all the good citizens. 


In B. c. 52, Calenus is stated to have supported 


the Clodian party after Clodius had been murdered 


by Milo, and in the year following we find him 
as legate of Caesar in Gaul. On the outbreak | 


of the civil war in B. c. 49, Calenus hastened in the 
month of March to meet Caesar at Brundusium, 
and on his journey thither he called upon Cicero 
at his Formian Villa, on which occasion he called 
Pompey a criminal, and charged the senate with 
levity and folly. (Cie. ad Att. ix. 5.) When 


Caesar afterwards went to ‘Spain, Calenus again 


followed him as legate; and after Caesar had gone 
to Epeirus, Calenus was sent.to fetch over the re- 
mainder of the troops from Italy. But while he 
was crossing over from Epeirus to Italy with his 
empty ships, Bibulus captured most of them: Ca- 


lenus himself escaped to the Italian coast and after- 
wards returned to Epeirus with Antony. Before _ 
the battle of Pharsalia Caesar sent him to Achaia, — 
and there he took Delphi, Thebes, and Orchome-. — 
nos, and afterwards Athens, Megara, and Patrae. | 
In B.c. 47, Caesar caused him to be raised to the | 


consulship. 

After the murder of Caesar, in B. c. 44, Calenus 
joined M. Antony, and during the transactions of 
the early part of B.c. 43, he defended Antony 
against Cicero. The speech which Dion Cassius 
(xlii. 1, &c.) puts into his mouth, does not, proba- 
bly, contain much genuine matter, and is, perhaps, 
only an invention of the historian. After the war 
against Brutus and Cassius, Calenus served as the 
legate of M. Antony, and the legions of the latter 
were placed under his command in northern Italy. 


| When the Perusinian war terminated, in B. c 41, 
with the defeat of L. Antonius, Octavianus was. 


anxious to get possession. of the army of Calenus, 
which was stationed at the foot of the Alps; for- 
tunately for Octavianus, Calenus just then died, 
and. his son, who was a mere youth, surrendered 


the army to Octavianus without striking a blow. | 
It is related by Appian (B. c. iv. 47), that during - 


the proscription of (B. c. 43) the life of the great 


M. Terentius Varro was saved by Calenus, and it : 
is not improbable that the letter of Varro- to 

Fufius, which is still extant (Fragm. p. 199. ed 
Bipont.) was addressed to our Q. Fufius Calenus. 


(Cic. ad Fam. v. 6, ad Ati. i. 14, 15, xi. 15,165 


Schol, Bobiens. pp. 330, 235; Ascon, ad Milon. k 
pe 48, ed. Orelli; Cic- a viH: 4, ‘&e.; Caes.. 
BG. vill. 389, B. C iii 8,26, 55 5. Dion Cass. | 
xxxviii. 8 > ‘xlii. 14, 55, RETI 10; 20; Appan, e 
B:iỌ.ii.. 58, v. 8,12, 24, 33, 51, 6l; comp. Orelli, Pa 
‘Onom. Tull. ii. pe 259. E oe 
8. CALENUS, L: (Purus), is aana only 
by Cicero (e. Verr. ii. 8) 8 as one of the witnesses 
against Verres, Pno 


aa SI. 


S CALIDIÙS 


CALENUS, JUL JUS, an Acduan, | 
‘the battle. of Cremona, i in A.D. 69, in which the 
army of Vitellius was defeated by “Antonius Pri- | 
mus, Julius Calenus, who had himself belonged to 
the Vitellian party, was sent to Gaul as a ‘living 


“eae 


proof of their defeat. (Tac. Hist. iii. 35.) 


[Corvus.] 


419; Paus. x. 14. § 2.) Another person of this 


name, the father of Aphareus, occurs in J. xiii. 


54l. [L. 8] 


CA’LGACUS or GA'LGACUS, a British chief 


who distinguished himself among his countrymen |. 


in the war with Agricola. Tacitus (Agr. 29, &e. 


speech he puts into his mouth. EPA 


CALIDIA'NUS, C. COSCONTUS. [Cosco- 


NIUS. | 


CALI’DIUS or CALLY DIUS. 1. Cn. Cane 


DIUS, a Roman knight in Sicily, of high rank and 


great influence, whose son was a Roman judex and 
senator, was robbed of some of his plate by Verres. 
| (Cie. Verr. iv. 20. 

2. Q. Carmva, tribune of the plebs in B. c. 99, 
carried a law in this year for the recall of Q, Me- 
tellus Numidicus from banishment. In gratitude 
for this service, his son Q. Metellus Pius, who was 

. then consul, supported Calidius in his canvas for 
the praetorship in R. ©. 80. 
ingly praetor in B. €. 79, and obtained one of the 
Spanish provinces; but, on his return to Rome, he 
was accused of extortion in his province by Q. Lol- 
lius (not. Gallius, as the Pseudo-Asconius states), 
and condemned by his judges, who had been bribed 
for the purpose. As, however, the bribes had not 
been large, Calidius made the remark, that a man of 
praetorian rank ought not to be condemned for a less 
sum than three million sesterces. (Val. Max: v. 2. 
§ 7; Cic. pro Plane. 28, 29; Cie. Verr. Act. i. 13; 


i a ad loe.; Cic, Perr. iii. 25. ) This 
Calidius may have been the one who was sent from | 


Rome, about B. c. 82, to command Murena to de- 


sist from the devastation of the territories of Mith- 5 
| not a cognomen), is pronounced by Comelius Nepos o > 
(dit 12) worthy of holding the first place among = 
the Roman poets of his day, after the death of = 


ridates. (Appian, Mühr. 65.) 
o8 M. CALIDIUS, son of No. 2 
ad Cie. Verr. Act. i. 13), a 
died under Apollodorus of Pergamus, who was also 
the teacher of the emperor Augustus. 


a high panegyric upon Calidius’ oratory, which he 
characterizes 
larly praises the clearness and elegance of his style. 


_ But while Calidius explained a thing most lucidly, 
and was listened to with the greatest pleasure, he 


was not so successful in carrying with him the 


feelings of his hearers and producing conviction. 
Velleius Paterculus (ii, 36) classes him with Cicero, 
Hortensius, and the other chief orators of his time, | 
and Quintilian (xii. 10. § 10) also speaks: of the 


= subtilitas” of Calidius. 


The first oration of Calidius. of which we have: i 
: mention was delivered in B.c.64, when he accused 
Q:  Gallius, a candidate for the praetorship, of bri- 
o Gallins was defended by Cicero, of whose 
oration a few fragments are extant. (Ascon. in. 


Orat: in Tog. cand. p: 88, ed. Orelli; Cic. Brut. 80; 


| Festus, s.v. Sufes.) In B.C. 57 Calidins was prae- 4 


tor, and in that year spoke in favour of restoring 


‘the house: of Cicero, having previously Pret 


ie : 


[L. S.J 
CALE'NUS, M. VALERIUS CORVUS. 


Calidius was accord- 


(Pseudo-Ascon. - 
a celebrated orator, stu- 


(Euseb. 
< Chron. O1. 179.2.) Cicero passes (Brut. 79, 80) 


at considerable length, and. particu- 


with his father in Germany. 
| ever, he was always called by his contemporaries 


‘insult. 


August 


"CALIGULA. : 
his recall from banishment. © ( Quintil. Li 8 23; 


Cic, post. Red. in Sen. 9.) In B. 0. 54, he defended, 
in conjunction with Cicero and others, M. Aemilius 


‘Scaurus, who was accused of extortion. (Ascon. in 
Seaur. p. | 
behalf of the freedom of the inhabitants of Tenedos, 


20.) He also spoke in the same year on 


and in support of Gabinius. (Cie. ad Q. Fr. ii, 11, 


‘| iii, 2.) Jn B c. 52, Calidius was one of the sup- 
CALE’/TOR (Karshrep), a son of Clytius, slain i 
at Troy by the Telamonian Ajax. (Hom. Jl. xv. 


porters of Milo, after the death of Clodius (Ascon. 


in Milon. p. 85); and in the following year (51) 


he was a candidate for the consulship, but lost his 
election, and was accused of bribery by the two: 
Gallii, one of whom he had himself accused i În B. C. 


64, (Cael. ap Cic. ad Fam. viii. 4, 9.) - 


-In the debate in the senate at ‘the beginning of 


) | January, B. c. 49, Calidius gave it as his opinion 
- gives a noble. specimen of his love of liberty in the 


that Pompey ought to depart to his provinces to 
prevent any occasion for war; and on the breaking 
out of the civil war immediately afterwards, he 


joined Caesar, by whom he was appointed to the 


government of the province of Gallia Togata, He 
died at os in his province, in Bc. 48. 
(Caes. B.C. i. 23 Euseb. Chron. OL 180. 4.) 

(The fragments of tke orations of Calidius are 
given in Meyer’s Oratorum Roman. Fragm. p. 434, 


&e. Ind ed.; comp. Ellendt’s Prolegomena to his 


edition of Cicero’s Brutus, p. cvii. and Westermann’s ~ 
Gesch. der Rom. Beredtsamheit, § 69, not. 6-11.) 

The coin annexed refers to "this M. Calidius, 
Tt bears on the obverse the head of Rome, and on 
the reverse Victory in a two-horse chariot, with 
the inscription M. CALID. Q. ME. CN. Fly, that is, 
M. Calidius, Q. Metellus, and Cn. ae being: 
triumvirs of the mint. 


CA'LIDUS, L. JULIUS ane MSS. hee Bi 
CALIDIUS, but ‘this last i is a gentile appellation and. 


Catullus and Lucretius. This must, of course, be — 
understood to refer to the period immediately an- 
terior to the Augustan era. 


quence by Volumnins, one of the creatures of An- 


tony, but his name was erased from the fatal list 
through the interposition of Atticus. 


[WRI 
CALIGULA, the third in the seyjes of Roman 
emperors, reigned from A.D. 87 to a. D, 4]. His: 
real name was Caius Caesar, and he received that 
of Caligula in the camp, from culigae, the foot dress 
of the common soldiers, w when he was yet a boy 
As emperor, how- 


Caius, and he regarded the name of Caligula as an 
(Senec. De Constant. 18.) He was the 
youngest son of Germanicus, the nephew of Tibe- 
rius, by Agrippina, and was born on the lst of 
„D. 12. (Suet. Cal. 8.) The place of his — 
pirth was a matter of doubt with the ancients ; 
according to some, it was Tibur; according to 
others, Treves on: ‘the Moselle; ‘bat Suetonius en 
has proved: ftom the public documents of ae ae 
| oe ROR o 


Calidus had great 
| possessions in Africa, and was proscribed i in conse- 


that he was born at that town. His earliest | 
“years were spent in the camp of his father in 
. Germany, and he grew up among the- soldiers, 


with whom he became accordingly very popular. 
(Tac. Annal. i. 41,69; Suet. Cul. 9; Dion Cass. 
vil. 8.) Caligula also accompanied his father on 
his Syrian expedition, and after his return first 


¿lived with his mother, and, when she was exiled, 


in the house of Livia Augusta. When the latter 
- died, Caligula, then a youth in his sixteenth year, 
delivered the funeral oration upon her from the 


Rostra. After this he lived some years with his 


grandmother, Antonia. Caligula, like his two 
elder brothers, Nero and Drusus, was hated by 
Sejanus, but his favour with Tiberius and his 
` popularity as the son of Germanicus saved him, 
(Dion Cass. Iviii. 8.) : 
After the fall of Sejanus in a. D. 32, when 
Caligula had just attained his twentieth year, Ti- 
berius summoned him to come to Capreae. Here 
the young man concealed so well his feelings at the 
injuries inflicted upon his:mother and brothers, as 
well as at the wrongs which he himself had suf 
fered, that he did not utter a sound of complaint, 
and behaved in such a submissive manner, that 
those who witnessed his conduct declared, that 


there never was such a cringing slave to so bad a 


master. (Suet. Cad. 10; Tac. Annal. vi. 20.) But 
_. his savage and voluptuous character was neverthe- 

less seen through by Tiberius. About the same 
time he married Junia Claudilla (Claudia), the 
- daughter of M. Silanus, an event which Dion Cas- 
sius (lviii. 25) assigns to the year a. D. 35. Soon 
afterwards he obtained the quaestorship, and on 
the death of his brother Drusus was made augur in 


his stead, having been created pontiff two years 
before. (Dion Cass. lviii. 8; Suet. Cul. 12.) 


=. After the death of his wife, in March a. D. 36, 
Caligula began seriously to think in what manner 


- he might secure the succession to himself, of which 


Tiberius had held out hopes to him, without how- 
ever deciding anything. (Dion Cass.. lviii. 23; 
Tac. Annal. vi. 45, &c.) In order to ensure his 
_guecess, he seduced Ennia Naevia, the wife of 
Macro, who had then the command of the praeto- 
rian cohorts. He promised to marry her if he 
should succeed to the throne, and contrived to gain 
the consent and co-operation of Macro also, who 
according to some. accounts introduced his wife to 
the embraces of the voluptuous youth. (Suet. Cad. 
12; Tac. Annal vi. 45; Dion Cass. lvii. 28; 
Philo, Legat. ad Cai. p. 998, ed. Paris, 1640.) 
Tiberius died in March a. D. 87, and there can be 
little doubt but that Caligula either caused or accele- 
rated his death. In aftertimes he often boasted of 
having attempted to murder Tiberius in order to 
avenge the wrongs which his family had suffered 


from him. There were reports that Caligula had 
administered to Tiberius a slow poison, or that he 


-had withheld from him the necessary food during 
his illness, or lastly, that he had suffocated him 
with a pillow. Some again said, that he had been 


assisted by Macro, while Tacitus (Annal. vi. 50) 
mentions Macro alone as the guilty person. (Suet. 
Tib. 73, Cal. 12; Dion Cass. Iviii. 28.) When 

» the body of Tiberius was carried from Misenum to 
~~ Rome, Caligula accompanied it in the dress of a 

< mourner but he was saluted by the people at Rome. 


with the greatest enthusiasm as the son of Ger- 


“manicus, Tiberius in his will had appointed his 
‘grandson Tiberius as coheir to Caligula, but the 


tgs 


CALIGULA. aa 


senate and the people gave the sovereign power to 
Caligula alone, in spite of the regulations of Tibe- 


rius. (Suet. Cad. 14; Dion Cass. lix: 13 comp. 
Joseph. Ant. Jud. xviii. 6. § 9.) In regard to all 


other points, however, Caligula carried the will of 


Tiberius into execution: he paid to the people and 


-the soldiers the sums which the late emperor had 


bequeathed to them, and even increased. these 


legacies by his own munificence. After having 
| delivered the funeral oration upon Tiberius, he im- 


mediately fultiled the duty of piety towards his 


mother and his brother: he had their ashes con- 


veyed from Pandataria and the Pontian islands to 
Rome, and deposited them in the Mausoleum with 
great solemnity. But notwithstanding the feeling 
which prompted him to this act, he pardoned all 
those who had allowed themselves to be used as 
instruments against the members of his family, and 
ordered the documents which contained the evi- 
dence of their guilt to be burnt in the Forum. 
Those who had been condemned to imprisonment 
by Tiberius were released, and those who had been 


exiled were recalled to their country. He restored- 


to the magistrates their full power of jurisdiction 
without appeal to his person, and he also en- 


deavoured to revive the old character of the comitia | 
by allowing the people to discuss and decide the 
matters brought before them, as in former times. 
Towards foreign princes who had been stripped. 


of their power and their revenues by his predeces- 
sor, he behaved. with great generosity. Thus 


Agrippa, the grandson of Herod, who had been put - 


in chains by Tiberius, was released and restored to 
his kingdom, and Antiochus IV. of Commagene 


| received back his kingdom, which was increased : 


by the maritime district of Cilicia. | 


On the first of July a. D. 37, Caligula entered | 
upon his first consulship together with Claudius, 
‘his father’s brother, and held the office for two 


months. Soon after this he was seized by a serious 
illness in consequence of his irregular mode of liv- 
ing. He was, indeed, restored to health, but from 
that moment appeared an altered man. Hitherto 
the joy of the people at his accession seemed to be 
perfectly justified by the justice and moderation he 


shewed during the first months of his reign, but — 


from henceforward he appears more like a diabolical 
than a human being—he acts completely like a 
madman, A kind of savageness and gross volup- 
tuousness had always been prominent features in 
his character, but still we are not justified in sup- 


posing, as many do, that he merely threw off the- 
mask which had hitherto concealed his real dispo- 


sition; it is much more probable that his illness 
destroyed his mental powers, and thus let loose all 


the veiled passions of his soul, to which he now ` 
yielded without exercising any control over them. 


Immediately after his recovery he ordered Tibe- 


rius, the grandson of his predecessor, whom he had 
raised before to the rank of princeps juventutis, to 


be put to death on the pretext of his having wished 


the emperor not to recover from his illness ; and . 
those of his friends who had vowed their lives for 
his recovery, were now compelled to carry their. 


vow into effect by putting an end to their existence. 


He also commanded several members of his own . 
family, and among them his grandmother Antonia, =: 
Macro, and his wife Ennia Naevia, to make away 
with themselyes, His thirst for blood seemed to 


increase with the number of his victims, and mur- 


dering soon ceased. to be the consequence of his = 


| 
i: 


l hatred ; : it became a matter of plans and a amuse- | 


might not be able to cry out or curse their de- 


< order men to be tortured to. death before his eyes, 


-tuous intercourse with his own sisters, and when 
Drusilla, the second of them, died, he raved like a 


safe from his attacks, and his marriages were as 


lo, or Jupiter, and even of Venus and Diana; he 
would frequently place himself in the temple 


these divinities, and order the people who entered 
ple to himself as Jupiter Latiaris, and appointed 
- crifices to him. This temple contained his statue 


dressed precisely as he was. The wealthiest Ro- 


like these, 


‘surpass belief. During the first year of his reign 


over dry land, he ordered a bridge of boats to be 
constructed across the channel between Balae and 


‘and houses built upon it, he rode across it in tri- 
the spectators whom he had invited to be thrown 


‘and every species. of extortion that could be de- f 


: brothel: in his own m palace, and sent out his servants: : 


“CALIGULA. Me aes gan $2 CALIGULA. i he BOB a 
to invite men of all classes to avail themselves of 
On the birth of his daughter by Caesonia, he 
sence acted the part of a beggar in order to 
obtain money to rear her. He also made known ` 
that he would receive presents on new year's day, 
and on the first of January he posted himself in 
the vestibule of his palace, to accept the presents 
that were brought him by crowds of people. Things — 
like these gradually engendered in him a love of 
money itself without any view to the ends it is to 
serve, and he is said to have sometimes taken a 
delight in rolling himself in heaps of gold. After 
Ttaly and Rome were exhausted by his extortions, 
his love of money and his avarice compelled him to 
seek other resources, He turned his eyes to Gaul, 
and wider the pretence of a war against the Ger- 


ment with him. Once during a public fight of | i 
wild beasts in the Circus, when there were no more 
criminals to enter the arena, he ordered, persons to 
be taken at random from among the spectators, and 
to be thrown before the wild beasts, but that they 


stroyer, he ordered their tongues to be cut out. 
Often when he was taking his meals, he would 


that he might have the pleasure of witnessing their 
agony. Once when, during a horse-race, the ‘people 
were more favourably disposed to one of his com- 
petitors than to himself, he is said to have ex- 
claimed, “Would that the whole Roman people 
had only one head,” 

But his cruelty was not greater than his volup- | 
tuousness and obscenity. “He carried on an inces- | Gaul to extort money from the wealtl 1y inhabitants 
of that country.. Executions were as frequent here 
as they had been before in Italy. Lentulus Gac- 
tulicus and Aemilius Lepidus were accused of hav- `. 
ing formed.a conspiracy and were put to death, 
and the two sisters of Caligula were sent into exile 
as guilty of adultery and aceomplices of the con- 
spiracy. Ptolemaeus, the son of king Juba, was 
exiled merely on account of his riches, and was 


madman with grief, and commanded her to be 
worshipped as a divinity. No Roman lady was 


disgracefully contracted as they were ignominiously 
dissolved. The only woman that exercised a last- 
ing influence over him was Caesonia. A point 
which still more shews the disordered state of his 
brain is, that in his self-veneration he went so far. 
as to consider himself a god: he would appear 
in public sometimes in the attire of Bacchus, Apol- 


disgusting to record here all the acts of cruelty, i in- 
sanity, and avarice, of which his whole reign, with 
the exception of the first few months, forms ‘one 
uninterrupted succession. He concluded his pre- 
datory campaign in Gaul by leading his army to ` 
the coast of the ocean, as if he would cross over to ~ 
Britain ; he drew them up in battle array, and.. 
then gave them the signal—to collect shells, _ 
which he called the spoils of conquered Ocean. _ 
After this he returned to Rome, where he acted . 
with still greater cruelty than before, because he 
thought the honours which the senate conferred ` 


of Castor and Pollux, between the statues of 
the temple to worship him. He even built a tem- 
priests to attend to his worship and offer sa- 
in gold, of the size of life, and his statue was 


mans were appointed his priests, but they had to 
purchase the honour with immense sums of money. 

He sometimes officiated as his own priest, making 
his horse Incitatus, which he afterwards raised to 
the consulship, his colleague. No one but a com- 
plete madman would have been guilty of things 


god like him. Several conspiracies. were formed 
against him, but were discovered, until at length. 
Cassius Chaerea, tribune of a praetorian cohort, Pi 
Cornelius Sabinus, and others, entered into one. . 
which was crowned with success. Four months ` 

rik his return from Gaul, on the 24th of January _ 

. dD. 41, Caligula was murdered by Chaerea near ~ 

The sums of money which he squandered almost 3 
palace while he was hearing some boys rehearse the. 
he nearly drained the treasury, although Tiberius 
had left in it the sum of 720 millions of sesterces. 
One specimen may serve to shew in what sense- 
less manner he spent the money. That he might 
be able to boast of having marched over the sea as 


a daughter were likewise put to death. His. 
body was secretly conveyed by his friends to the = 
horti Lamiani, half burnt, and covered over with a. 
light turf, Subsequently, however, his sisters, 
after their return from exile, ordered. the body to 
be taken out, and had it completely burnt and 
buried. (Sueton. Caligula ; Dion Cass. lib. lix. 5 
Joseph. Ant- xix, Ay Aurel, Vict. De Caes, 3 ; 7 
Zonar. x. 6.) — l 
‘In the coin sane the obverse represents the 
head of Caligula, with the inscription ©. CAESAR 


Puteoli, a distance of three Roman miles-and six 
hundred paces. After it was covered with earth 


umph, and gave a splendid banquet on the middle 
of the bridge. In order to amuse himself on this 
occasion, in his usual way, he ordered numbers of 
of Augustus, | with. the ae DIVYS: AVG, 
into the sea. As the regular revenues of the state | 1 PATER PATRIAE, a ae | ee S. - 
were insufficient to supply him with the means of |. ~ eee 
such mad extravagance, he had recourse to rob- |. 


beries, public sales of his estates, unheard-of taxes, | 


vised. In order that no means of getting money | 
might remain untried, he established a public | 


mans, he marched, in a. D. 40, with an army to 


afterwards put to death. It would be endless and. — 


upon him too insignificant and too human fora 


the theatre, or according to others, m his own ž o 


part they were to perform in the theatre. His wife 


AVG. GERM. P. M. TR. POT., and the reverse that) =<- 


| -GALLTAS. 


CALIPPUS. - [Carer] 
-CALLAESCHRUS. | [ANTISTATES.] — 


E © CALLAICUS, a surname of D. J unius Brutus, 
[Baorus, No. 15.) — 
CALLAS. [CALAS] 


-CALLATIA’NUS, DEME’TRIUS ae 


“eps. Kadaariovds), ‘the author of a geographical 


work on Europe and Asia (wept Etpamns xat 
Actas) in twenty books, which is frequently re- 
ferred to by the ancients. (Diog. Laért. v. 83; 
Steph. Byz. s. v. “Avtucdpa ; Strab. i p. 60; 
Dionys. Hal. de comp. Verb. 4; Lucian. Macrob. 
10; "Schol, ad Theocrit. i, 65, x. 19; Marcian. 
Herel. passim.) | [L. S] 


CALLI'ADES (Kaanddys), is mentioned by 


Herodotus (viii.51) as archon eponymus of Athens 


at the time of the occupation of the city by the- 


Persian army, B. c. 480. [E E] - 


- CALLI'ÅDES (Kaaaidins), a comic poet, who 


is mentioned by Athenacus (xiii. p. 577), but 
about whom nothing further is known, than that 
a comedy entitled” Aryrota was ascribed by seme to. 
Diphilus and by others to Calliades. (Athen. ix. 


p. 401.) From the former passage of Athenaeus | 


it must be inferred, that Calliades was a contem- 
porary of the archon Eucleides, B. c. 403, and 


that accordingly he belonged to the old “Attic 
comedy, whereas the fact “of the Agnoea being 
disputed between him and Diphilus shews that he 


was a contemporary of the latter, and accordingly 
was a poet of the new Attic comedy. 
- reason Meineke (Hist. Crit. Com. Gr. p 
inclined to believe that the name Calliades in 
Athenaeus is a mistake for Callia. [L.S] © 
... CALLI'ADES (Kadadéins), the name of two 
ws artists, a painter spoken of by Lucian (Dial. Merctr. 
8p. 300), and a statuary, who made a statue of 
ay the courtezan Neaera. (Tatian, ad Graec. 55.) The 
age and country of both are unknown. 
H. N. xxxiv. 8. 8.19.) [WL] 


“CALLT ANAX (Kannudva, a physician, who 


-probably lived in the third century B.c. He was 
one of the followers of Herophilus, and appears to 
have been chiefly known for the roughness and 
brutality of his manners towards his patients. Some 
of his answers have been preserved by Galen. 


| he replied by the verse, Ei u ce Anta radAtaraus 
éyelvaro: and to another who expressed the same 


fear he quoted the verse from Homer (JU. xxi. 107), | 
Karéave kal Tidrporhos, Smep o€0 ToAAOY duelvov, 


(Galen, Comment. in Hippocr. “ Epid. VI? iv. 9. 
vol. xvii. pt. ii. p. 145; Pallad. Comment. Hippocr. 
“ Epid. VL” > § 8, apud Dietz, Schol. in Hippocr. 
el Gal. vol. ii. p. 112.) [W. A. G.] 


GALLI’ ARUS (KaAAlapos), a son of ‘Odoedocus 


and Laonome, from whom the Locrian town of 


< Calliarus was said to have derived its name. (Steph. : 


» Byz. s.u.) [L S] 


CA'LLIAS (Kanntas), a son of the Heracleid 


king Temenus, who, in conjunction with his bro- 


| thers, caused his father to be killed by some hired 
| persons, because he preferred Deiphontes, the hus- 
_ band of his daughter Hyrnetho, to his sons. (Apok 


o ii. 8. 8 5.) [L S.J 


> CA'LLIAS and HIPPONY CUS (Karatas, 
“Irróvos), a noble Athenian family, celebrated | 
for their wealth, the heads of which, from the son | 
‘tremely weak grounds. 


of Phaenippus downwards [N 0 2], tec vad these 
“names alternately i in successive generations. (Aris- 


toph. Av. 2835 ote a 1 loo 5 e ad Ael | 


For this | 
. 450) is | 
Callias I., is said to have increased his wealth con- 
| siderably by the treasures of a Persian general, 


(Plin. | 
| Hipponicus at Athens, and with him it ultimately 
remained, as all the captive Eretrians (comp. He- 
rod. vi. 118) were sent to Asia. 


To. 


one of his patients who said he was about to die, 


“CALLAS. 


i Y. H. siv. 16. ) “They enjoyed the hereditary aig es 

‘nity of torch-bearer at the Eleusinian mysteries, 
and claimed descent from. Triptolemus. (Xen. Hell. 
vi. 3. § 6.). 


J. Hipponicus Le the first of the family on re- 


cord, is mentioned by Plutarch (Sol. 15, comp. Pol. . 
` Praec. 18) as one of the three to whom Solon, 
shortly before the introduction of his ceidyfea, 
B: c. 594, imparted his intention of diminishing 
| the amount of debt while he abstained from inter- _ 
ference with landed property. Of this information — 
they are said to have made a fraudulent use, and 
to have enriched themselves by the purchase of 
large estates with borrowed money. 
however (Publ. Econ, of Athens, b. iv. ch. 3), that 
this story against Hipponicus may have originated 
in be envy of his countrymen. 


Bockh thinks, 


2. Caritas I., son of Phaenippus and pr obably 


A of the above, is mentioned by Herodotus 
(vi. 121) as a strong opponent of Peisistratus, and 
as the only man in 1 Athens who ventured to buy. 
the tyrant’s property on each occasion of his expul- 
sion. On the same authority, if indeed the chapter 
be not an interpolation (vi. 122; see Larcher, ad 
loc.), we learn, that he spent much money in keep- 
ing horses, was a conqueror at the Olympic and 
‘Pythian games, at the former in B. c, 564 (Schol. 
ad Aristoph. Av. 283), and gave large dowries to 
his daughters, allowing them—a good and wise 
departure from the usual practice—to gai any 


of the Athenians they pleased. 
3. Hiprowicus II., surnamed Ammon, son of 


which had been entrusted to Diomnestus, aman | 
of Eretria, on the first invasion of that place by 
the Persians. The invading army being all de- 


-stroyed Diomnestus kept the: money; but his heirs, 


on the second Persian invasion, transmitted it to 


This story is 


given by Athenaens (xii. pp. 536, £, 537, a.) on 
the authority of Heracleides of Pontus ; but it is 


open to much suspicion from its inconsistency with 
the account of Herodotus, who mentions only one 


invasion of Eretria, and that a successful one B. c. 
490. (Herod. vi. 99—101.) Possibly the. anec- 
dote, like that of Callias AaxrórAouros below, was 
one of the modes in which the gossips of Athens 
accounted for the large fortune of the family. 

4, CaLLias II, son of No. 3, was present in 
his priestly dress at the battle of Marathon ; 3 and 
the story runs that, on the rout of the enemy, a 
Persian, claiming his protection, pointed out to- 


him a treasure buried in a pit, and that he slew 
the man and appropriated the money. 
‘surname AaxidmAouros (Plut. Aristeid. 5; Schol. 
ad Aristoph Nub. 65; Hesych. and Suid. s: v. 


Hence the 


AQKKÓTAOVTOS), which, however, we may perhaps 
rather regard as having itself suggested the tale, 


: and as having been. originally, like Ba@dmAauros, | 
-expressive of the extent of the family’s wealth, 
A(Bockh, Publ. Econ. of Athens, b. iv. ch. 8.) Hii 
| enemies certainly were. sufficiently Malignant, ifs. 
not powerful; for Plutarch (A ristedd. 


25), on the. 
authority of ‘Aeschines the Socratic, speaks of a. 
capital prosecution instituted against him on ex- 
‘Aristeides, who was. his 
cousin, was a witness on the trial, which must 
therefore have taken me before B. & 468, the | 


fo 


probable date of Aristeides’ death’. In Herodotis: { 
“Athens: to Artaxerxes; and this statement we 


to the victories of Cimon, through the negotiation 
of Callias, B. c. 449, a peace with Persia on terms. 


=- treme suspicion rests on the whole account of the 


it may, he did not escape impeachment after his 


= Bon. § 50.) 


p. 50.) It must therefore have been his divorced 


of Hipponicus was married to Theodorus, and be- 


Hipponicus and brother of Callias; but, as in p. 
perty, and his. poverty is. further alluded to by | 


“gitimate. (See Dict. of Ant. pp. 472, a. 598, b.) 


the altar of the temple at Eleusis during the cele- | 


>, attempt. In B. c. 392, we find him in command of 
the Athenian heavy-armed troops at Corinth on 
oco the occasion of the famous defeat of the Spartan 
_ Mora by Iphierates. (Xen. Hell. iv. 5. §13.) ‘He |. 
- was hereditary proxenus of Sparta, and, as such, 
was chosen as one of the envoys empowered to 
negotiate peace with that state in B.o. 371, on 
~ayhich occasion Xenophon reports an extremely 

~ absurd and self-glorifying speech of his (Hell. vi. 3. | Chi 


e SORES OSS Gas Pe -.. -CALLIAS. eee oT 


g§2 2 , Bes comp. V. 4. § 22.) A vain and silly 
| dilettante, an extravagant and reckless profligate, 
-he dissipated all his ancestral wealth on sophists, — 
flatterers, and women; and so early did these pro- 
-pensities appear in him, that he was commonly 
spoken of, before his father’s death, as the “evil 
: genius” (dacrrfoios) of his family., (Andoe. de Mysi. 
.§ 130, &e.; comp. Aristoph. Ran. 429, Av. 284, 
Ke; *Schol. ad Aristoph: Ran. 502; Athen. iv. p. - 
169, a; Ael. V: H. iv. 16.) The scene of Keno- 
phon’ s “ Banquet,” and also that of Plato’s “ Pro- 
tagoras,” is laid at his house; and in the latter 
especially his character is drawn with some vivid 
sketches as a trifling dilettante, highly amused 
with the intellectual fencing of Protagoras and | 
Socrates. (See Plat. Protag. pp. 835, 338 ; comp. 
Plat.. Apol. p. 20, a, .Theaet. p. 165, a, Cratyl. 
p. 391.) He is said to have u itimately reduced 
himself to absolute beggary, to which the sarcasm _ 
of. Iphicrates (Aristot. Rhet iii. 2. § 10) in calling. 
him pnrpaydprns instead of dadotxes obviously ` 
refers; and he died at last in actual want of the 
common necessaries of life. (Athen. xil: p. 537, Ca; 
Lys. pro Aristoph. Bon. § 50. ) Aelian’s erroneous 
account of his committing suicide is c learly nothing = 
but gossip from Athenaeus by memory. (Ael, V. HA. 
ly. 23; Perizon. ad loe.) He lefta legitimate son 
| named. lates (Andoe. de Myst. § 126, which’ 
speech, from § 110 to § 131, has much reference 
to the profligacy of Callias. ) | [E. E.] 
CALLIAS (KadaAias), 1. A soothsayer of the 
sacred Elean family of the Iamidae. (Pind. Olymp. 
vi.), who, according to the account of the Croto- 
nians, came over to their ranks from those of Sy- 
baris, when he saw that the sacrifices foreboded 
destruction to the latter, B. c. 510, His services 
to Crotona were rewarded by an allotment of land, 
of which his descendants were still in Doeeten 
when Herodotus wrote. (Herod. v. 44, 45.) 
24 wealthy Athenian, who, on condition. ‘of ; 
marrying Cimon’s sister, Elpinice, paid for him the” 
fine of fifty talents which had been imposed on 
Miltiades. (Plut. Cim. 4; Nepos, Cim. 1.) Heo 
appears to have been unconnected with the nobler’ - 
| family of Callias and Hipponicus, the dqSovxo, It 
seems likely that his wealth arose from aa i 
and that it was a son or grandson of his who dis- 
covered a method of preparing cinnabar, B c. 405, 
(Bickh, Dissert, on the Mines “of Laurion, $28) 
3. Son of Calliades, was appointed ‘with four a 
colleagues to the command of the second body of ` 
Athenian forces sent against Perdiccas and the 
revolted. Chalcidians, 3.¢. 432, and was slain in 
the battle against Aristeus near Potidaea, (Thue. ` 
i. 61-63; Diod. xii. 37.) This is probably the - 
same Callias who is mentioned as a pupil of Zeno _ 
the Eleatic, from whose. instructions, purchased for 
100 minae, he is said to have derived much real ` 
advantage, copes kal aaardyimos yéyover. (Pseudo- -5 
Plat. A lab. i. p. 119; Buttmann,.ad loe) o 
4. The: Chaleidian, son of Mnesarchus, together P 
with his brother Taurosthenes, succeeded his father ` 
in the tyranny of Chalcis, and formed an alliance 
with Philip of Macedon in order to support himself 
against. Plutarchus, tyrant. of Eretria, or rather- 
with the view of extending his authority over the ` 
| whole of Euboea—a design which, according to 
Aeschines, he covered under the disguise of a plan- 
for uniting in one league the states of the island, 
and establishing a general Euboean congress at- 
alls | Plutarchus en ape to A ppan 


(vii. 151) Callias is mentioned as ambassador from 


might identify with that of Diodorus, who ascribes. 


most humiliating to the latter, were it not that ex- 


treaty in question. (Paus. i. 8; Diod. xii.4; Wes- 
seling, ad loc.; Mitford’s Greece, ch. xi. sec. 8, note: 
11; Thirlwall’s Greece, vol. iii. pp. 87, 38, and the 
authorities there referred to; Böckh, Publ Econ. 
of Athens, b. iii. ch. 12, b. iv. ch. 3.) Be this as 


return on the charge of having taken bribes, and 
Le condemned to a fine of 50 talents, more than 

2,0002, being a fourth of his whole property. 
(Den. de Fals. Leg. p. 428; Lys. pro Aristoph. 


5. Hiırroxicus III., was the son of Callias II., 
and with Eurymedon ‘commanded the Athenians 
in their successful incursion into the territory. of. 
Tanagra, B.C. 426, (Thue. iii. 91; Diod. xii. 65.) 
He was killed at the battle of Delium, B. C. 424, 
where he was one of the generals. (Andoe. c. A leib. 


wife, and not his widow, whom Pericles married. 
(Plut. Perie. 24; comp. Palm. ad Aristoph. Av. 
283; Wesseling, ad Diod. xii. 65.) His daughter 
Hipparete became the wife of Alcibiades, with a 
dowry of ten talents, the largest, according to An- | 
docides, that had ever before been given. (Andoc. ` 
c. Alcib. p. 30; Plut. Alcib. 8.) Another daughter 


came the mother of Isocrates the orator. (Isocr. de. 
Big. p. 353, a.) In Plato’s “Cratylus,” also (pp. 
384, 391), Hermogenes is mentioned as a son of 


391 he is spoken of as not sharing his father’s pro- 
Xenophon (Mem. ii. 10), he must have been ille- 


For Hipponicus, see also Ael. V. H. xiv. 16, who 
tells. an anecdote of him with: reference to Poly- 
cletus the sculptor. — 

6. Carras IIL, son a Hipponicus III. by the 
lady who married Pericles (Plut. Peric. 24), was 
notorious for his extravagance and profligacy. We 
have seen, that he must “have succeeded to his for- 
tune in B.¢c. 424, which is not perhaps irreconcile- |. 
able with the mention of him in the “ Flatterers ” 
of Eupolis, the comic poet, B. c. 421, as having 
recently entered on the inheritance. (Athen. vi 
218, ¢.) In B. c. 400, he was engaged in the at- 
tempt to crush Andocides by a charge of profa- 
nation, in having placed a supplicatory bough on 


bration of the mysteries (Andoc. de Myst. $ 110, | 
&c.); and, if we may believe the statement of the 
accused, the bough was placed there by Callias. 
himself, who was provoked at having been thwarted 
by Andocides in a very disgraceful and profligate 


-0 88 85-88, de Fals. Leg. §180; Dem. de Pac. § 5; 
-Plut. Phoa E 


ance of his views. 


(gurrdégeis) from Oreus and Eretria, Callias hold- 
ing out great promises (apparently never realized) 
of | assistance in men and money from Achaia, Me- 
gara, and- Euboea: .This seems to have been in 
B.C. 34 
on Ambracia, 
rival’s support of Callias to corruption; but De- 


under a strong government, might serve as an effec- 
tual barrier to Philip’s ambition. rege c. Cites. 
8 89, &e.; Dem. Philipp. iii. § 85; Thirlwall’s 


k: 85 86, 99, &e.3 Philipp. iii. §§ 23, 75, 79; Diod. 


= honour of Athenian citizenship. 


city, renouncing the alliance of Perseus, B. c. 172. 


towns, except ‘Thebes, they were favourably re- 
ceived by the Romans, whose object was to dis- 
solve the Boeotian confederacy -—an object accom- 
plished in the same year. (Polyb. xxvii. 1, 2; 


898.) [E. E] 
© CA’LLIAS (KaAalas), literary. 1. A comic poet, 
-was according to Suidas (s. v.) a son of Lysimachus, 
and bore the name of Schoenion because his father 
was a rope or basket maker (oxowordAdxos). He 
belonged to the old Attic comedy, for Athenaeus (x. 
p. 453) states, that he lived shortly before Strattis, 
who appears to have commenced his career as a 
comic poet about B. c. 412. From the Scholiast 
on Aristophanes (Aqui. 526) we further. learn, 
that Callias was an emulator of Cratinus. | 
‘therefore, probable that he began to come before 
the public. prior to B. c. 4245 and if it could be 
proved that he was the same person as Calliades 
{Cann ADES], he would have lived at least till 
Bea 402, 
- comedies, and the names of six are ‘preserved in 
oo Suidas, viz. Alydarios, Araidvrh (Zenob. iv. 7), 
| Kuxawres (perhaps alluded to by Athen. ii. p. Sh 
S and Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. p. 264), Hedra 
-o (Athen. vii. p. 344; Schol. ad Aristoph Av. 31, 
~ / 151; e Laërt. ik 18), BATETIS and Bxonde 


for 2 aid, i was janes in _ opposition a the a j 
vice of Demosthenes, and an army was sent into Eu- 
. boea under the command of Phocion, who defeated 
-Callias at Tamynae, B. c. 850. (Aesch. c. Cies. 


| 2.) After this, Callias betook himself to 
the Macedonian court, where. he was for some time 
'- high in the favour of the king; but, having in 
some way offended him, he withdrew to ‘Thebes, 

. in the hope of gaining her support in the further- 
Breaking, however, with the 
Thebans also, and fearing an attack both from them 
and from Philip, he applied to Athens, and through 

= the influence of Demosthenes not only obtained 
alliance, and an acknowledgment of the independ- 
ence of Chaleis, but even induced the Athenians 
to transfer to that state the annual contributions 


3, at the time of Philip’s projected attempt 
Aeschines of course ascribes his 


` mosthenes may have thought that Euboea, united | 


= Greece, vol, vi. p.19.) In B. c 341, the defeat by 
‘Phocion of the Macedonian party in Eretria and. 
© Oreus under Cleitarchus and Philistides gave the 
supremacy in the island to Callias. (Dem. de Cor. 


ce xvi Fas Plut, Dem. 17.) Callias seems to have 
< been still living in B. c, 330, the date of the ora- 
= tions on “the Crown.” See Aesch. €. Cfes. §§ 85, 
87, who mentions a proposal of Demosthenes to 
confer on him and his brother Taurosthenes. the 


_. 5. One of the Thespian ambassadors, who ap- 
-peared at Chalcis before the Roman commissioners, 
„Marcius and Atilius, to make a surrender. of their 


In common with the deputies from all the Boeotian 


Liv. xlii. 43, 44; Clinton, Fest. ii p. 80, ii. p. 


It. is, 


We still possess a few fragments of his | < 
| Tega B. ¢c. 370, who having failed in obtaining 
the sanction of the T egean assembly for the pro- < 


- CALLIBIUS. 


Corres, Whether he is T same as the Callias | 
whom Athenaeus. (vil. p. 672, x. pp. 448, 453) 
calls the author of a ypauparuh Tpay@dta, is un- 
certain. (Comp. Athen. iv. pp. 140, 176, vii. 
p. 300, xi. pp. 524, 667 ; Pollux, vii. 113; Ety- 
mol. M. s. v. Elva: ; Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com: 
Gr. p. 213, &e.) | 

2. OF Argos, a Greek poet, the author of an 
epigram upon Polycritus. (Anth. Graec xi 232; 
Ea Anal. ii. p. 3) 

. Of Mytilene in Lesbos, a Greek grammariat 
who lived before the time of Strabo (xiii, p 618), 
who mentions him among the celebrated persons 
born in Lesbos, and states that he wrote commen- 
taries.on the poems of Sappho and Alcaeus. (Comp. 
Athen. iii, p. 85.) 

4, Of Syracuse, a Greek historian who wrote a 
great work on the history of Sicily. He lived, as. 
Josephus (e. Apion. i. 3) expresses it, long after — 
Philistus, but earlier than Timaeus. From the 
nature of his work it is clear that he was a con- 
temporary of Agathocles, whom, however, the 
historian survived, as he mentioned the death of 
the tyrant. This work is sometimes called ra rep 
"AyaborAéa, or mepl ’ArvyadorAéa. igoropa, and 
sometimes also by Roman writers “ Historia de 
Rebus Siculis.” (Athen. xii. p- 542; Aelian, Z7ist. 
An. xvi. 28; Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. iii. 4]; 
Macrob. Sat. v. 19; Dionys. 1.425 Fest. s, v. Ro- 
mam.) It embraced the history of Sicily during 
the reign of Agathocles, from B,.c. 317 to 289, aid 
consisted of twenty-two books. (Diod. xxi, Hive. 
12. p. 492.) 
possess of the work do not enable us to form an 
opinion upon it, but Diodorus (xxi. Æe. p. 561) 
states; that Callias was corrupted by Agathocles 
with rich bribes; that he sacrificed the ‘truth of 
history to base gain; and that he went even so far 
in distorting the truth as to convert the crimes and 
the violation of the laws human and divine, of 
which Agathocles was guilty, into praiseworthy 


| actions, (Comp. Suid. s, v. KaAAlas.) 


There is another Callias of Syracuse, a contem- 
porary of Demosthenes, who occupied himself with 
oratory, but who is mentioned only by Plutarch. 
(Dem. 5, Vit. X Orat. p. B44, c.) [L. S.] 
CA'LLIAS, an architect of the island of Aradus, 
contemporary with Demetrius Poliorcetes. (Vitruv. 
x. 16. $ 5.) [W.L] 

CALLI'BIUS (Karaleros). 1. The Harmost 
who commanded the garrison with which the Spar- 
tans occupied Athens at the request of the Thirty 
tyrants, B. C. 404. The story told by Plutarch of 
his raising his staf to strike Autolycus the Athlete 
(whom the panes put to death for presuming to 
resent the insult), shews that he formed no excep- 
tion to the coarse and overbearing demeanour so 
common with Spartan governors. The tyrants 
conciliated his favour by the most studious de- 
ference,—the above case is a strong instance of it, 
~~and he allowed them accordingly to use his sol- 


-diers at their pleasure as the instruments of their 
oppression. 


(Xen, Hell. ii. 8. $$ 13, lt; Diod. 
am 4; Plut. Lysand. 15.) 
2, One of the leaders of the demonai party at 


ject of uniting the Arcadian towns into one body, 
endeavoured to gain their point by an appeal to — 
arms. They were, however, defeated by the oli- 


| garchical bored age te and Eroa in the cob 


The very few fragments which we 


2 OALLICRATES 0 


~Jeague of Callibius, was slain. Callibius on this 
retreated with his forces close to the walls of the 
. ity, and, while he affected to open a negotiation 


with Stasippus, waited for the arrival of a rein- 
forcement for which he had sent from Mantineia. 
On its appearance, Stasippus and his friends fled 


from the city and took refuge in the temple of 


Artemis; but the party of Callibius unroofed the 


building and attacked them with missiles, and. 
- being thus obliged to surrender, they were taken 


to Tegea and put to death after the mockery of a 
trial. (Xen. Hell. vi. 5. § 6, &c.; comp. Paus. 
viii. 27.) oe ae A | [E. E.] 
 CALLICLES (Kataucdjs), a physician, who 
lived probably in the third or second century B, C., 
and who is mentioned by Galen (De Meth. Med. 
ii. 7. vol. x. p. 142) as having belonged to the 
medical sect of the Empirici. [W.A G.] 
CALLICLES (Kaaaurdfs). 1. A statuary of 


- Megara, who lived about B. c. 400. (See Siebelis, 


ad Paus. iii. p.29.) His principal works seem to 


-have been Olympian victors (Paus. vi. 7. $$ 1, 3), 


and philosophers. (Plin. H. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19.) 

2. A painter of uncertain age and country 
(Plin. H. N. xxxv. 10. s. 37), is perhaps the same 
as the painter, Callicles, mentioned by Varro. 
(Fragm. p.236, Bip.) [W.I] - 

CALLYCRATES(KadaAucpdrns), historical. 1. 
A Spartan, is mentioned by Herodotus as the finest 
and handsomest man of all the Greeks of his time. 
He was slain by an arrow just before the armies en- 


gaged at Plataea (B. c. 479), and while the Greeks 


were waiting till the signs from the sacrifices 
should be favourable. (Herod. ix.72.) In Herod. 


ix. 85, his name occurs among the ipéves who 
were buried separately from the rest of the Spar- 


tans and from the Helots. The word ipéves, how- 
ever, can hardly be used here in its ordinary 
meaning of “youths,” but has probably its original 
signification of “ commanders.” (See Müller, Dor. 


ii p: 815; Thirlwall’s. Greece, ii. p. 350, note.) 


2. Callicrates is the name given to the murderer 
of Dion by Nepos (Dion, 8): he is called Callip- 


pus by Diodorus and Plutarch. [Can.ippus.] 


3. An accomplished flatterer at the court of 
Ptolemy II]. (Euergetes), who, apparently mis- 
taking servility for knowledge of the world, 
affected to adopt Ulysses as his model. He is 
said to have worn a seal-ring with a head of 
Ulysses engraved on it, and to have given his 


children the names of Telegonus and Anticleia, 


(Athen vi p lay 8 eae a's 
4, A man of Leontium in Achaia, who plays a 


somewhat disreputable part in the history of the 
Achaean league. By a decree of the Achaeans, 


solemnly recorded in B. ce 181, Lacedaemon had 
been received into their confederacy and the resto- 
ration of all Lacedaemonian exiles had been pro- 


vided for, with the exception of those who had 


repaid with ingratitude their previous restoration 


‘by the Achaeans. The Romans, however, had 
sent to urge the recall of these men, and in the 
debate in the assembly on this question, B. c. 179, 
cis o Callicrates contended, in opposition to Lycortas, | 

that the requisition should be complied with, 
openly maintaining, that neither law, nor solemn 
record, nor anything else, should be more regarded | 
than the will of Rome The assembly, however, |. 
favoured the view of Lycortas, and appointed | 
ambassadors, of whom Callicrates was one, to lay. 
it before the Roman senate. But he grievously | 


oo CALLICRATES. = 869 
abused his trust, and instigated the Romans to” 

sap the independence of his country by giving 
their support in every city to the Roman or anti- 


national party. Returning home with letters from > 


the senate, pressing the recall of the exiles, and 
highly commendatory of himself, he was made 

general of the league, and used all his influence 
thenceforth for the furtherance of the Roman 
cause. (Polyb. xxv. 1, 2, xxvii 1—3.) In Bic. 
174 he successfully resisted the proposal of Xenar- 
chus, who was at that time general, for an alliance 
with Perseus. (Liv. xli. 23, 24.) Early in B. c. 


168 he opposed the motion of Lycortas and his 


party for sending aid to the two Ptolemies (Philo- 
metor and Physcon) against Antiochus Epiphanes, 


‘recommending instead, that they should endeavour ` 
to mediate between the contending parties; and .— 


he carried his point by introducing a letter from _ 
Q. Marcius, the Roman consul, in which the same 
course was urged. (Polyb. xxix. 8—10.) On > 
the conquest of Macedonia by the Romans, B c. 
168, more than 1000 of the chief Achacans, point- 
ed out by Callicrates as having favoured the cause 
of Perseus, were apprehended and sent to Rome, 

to be tried, as it was pretended, before the senate. 

Among these was Polybius, the historian ; and he 

was also one of the survivors, who, after a deten- 
tion of 17 years, were permitted to return to their 

country. (Polyb. xxx. 10, xxxi 8, xxxii. 7, 8, 
xxxiii. 1; Liv. xlv. 31; Paus. vii. 10.) The base- 

ness of Callicrates was visited on his head,—if, 

indeed, such a man could feel such a punishment, 
—in the intense hatred of his countrymen. Men- 
deemed it pollution to use the same bath with 
him, and the very boys in the streets threw in 
his teeth the name of traitor. (Polyb. xxx. 20.) 

In g. c. 153 he dissuaded the league from taking 
any part in the war of the Rhodians against Crete, 
on the ground that it did not befit them to go to 
war at all without the sanction of the Romans. . 
(Polyb. xxxiii. 15.) Three years after this, Bc. 
150, Menalcidas, then general of the league, having. 
been bribed by the Oropians with 10 talents to . 
aid them against the Athenians, from whose. gar- 


rison in their town they had received injury, E : 


engaged Callicrates in the same cause by the pro- 
mise of half the sum. The payment, however, he |. 
evaded, and Callicrates retaliated. on Menalcidas — 


by a capital charge; but Menalcidas escaped the 


danger through the favour of Diaeus, his successor 
in the office of general, whom he bribed with three 


talents. In s.c. 149, Callicrates was sentas 
ambassador to Rome with Diaeus, to oppose the 


Spartan exiles, whose banishment Diaeus had pro- 
cured, and who hoped tobe restored by the senate. 
Callicrates, however, died at Rhodes, where they 
had touched on their way; “his death,” says 
Pausanias, “being, for aught I know, a clear gain 
to his country.” (Pans. vii. 11,12.) [E.E] 
CALLI‘CRATES (KaaAupargs), literary. 1. Is 
mentioned only once by Athenaeus (xiii, p. 586) as 
the author of a comedy called Mocxlwy, and from. 


the connexion in which his name appears there with 


those of Antiphanes and Alexis, it may be inferred 


| that he was a poet of the middle Attic comedy. 
(Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com. Gra p. 4o) = 


"2. A Greek orator who seems to have lives 
about the time of Demosthenes, and to whom the 


tables of Pergamus ascribed the oration -rar An- | 
poabévous mapayduav, which was usually consider- 


ad the work of Deinarchus, (Dionys. Deinurch. — 


enemy.» 


"BIO. - CALLICRATIDAS. 


11.) But: no work of Callicrates was kooi even 
as early as the time of Dionysius of Halicarnassus.. 


8, A Greek historian who lived in and after the 
| “fine of the emperor Aurelian. 
of Tyre, and wrote the history of Aurelian. Vo- 
< piscus (Aurel. 4), who has preserved a few frag- 
< ments of the work, describes Callicrates as by far 
. the most learned writer among the Greeks of his 
times, |. fe 8.] 
CALLI'CRATES ( KaaAucpdrns). 
-chitect, who in company with Tetinus geen the 
Parthenon on the Acropolis of Athens. (Plut. 
Periel. 13.) 
2, A Lacedaemonian sculptor, celebrated for the 
smallness of his works. (Aelian, V. Æ. i, 17.) 
He made ants and other animals out of ivory, 
which were so small that one could not distinguish 
the different limbs. (Plin. Æ. N. vii. 21, xxxvi. 
5. 8. ey According to Athenaeus (ix. p. 782, B.), 
- he also executed embossed work on vases. LW. 1] 
CALLICRA’/TIDAS (KaaAtrparidas) was sent 


out in Bc. 406 to succeed Lysander as admiral of. 


_ the Lacedaemonian fleet, and soon found that the 
jealousy of his predecessor, as well as the strong 
contrast of their characters, had left for him a har- 
vest of difficulties. Yet he was not unsuccessful 
in surmounting these, and shewed that plain, 
. straight-forward honesty may sometimes be no bad 
-substitute for the arts of the supple diplomatist. 
The cabals of Lysander’s partizans against him he 
- quelled by asking them, whether he should remain 


~ where he was, or sail home to report how matters. 

< stood ; and even those who looked back with most. 

. ` = regret to the winning and agreeable manners of 
“his courtly predecessor, admired his virtue, says 
~~ Plutarch, even as the beauty of a heroic statue. 


‘His great difficulty, however, was the want of 


oe ‘funds, and for these he reluctantly went and ap- 


plied to Cyrus, to whom it is said that Lysander, 
. In order to thwart his successor, had returned the 
sums he held; but the proud Spartan spirit of Cal- 

- Heratidas could not brook to dance attendance at 
the prince’s doors, and he withdrew from Sardis in 
disgust, declaring that the Greeks were most 
wretched in truckling to barbarians for money, 
and that, if he returned home in safety, he would 
do. his best to reconcile Lacedaemon to Athens. 
He succeeded, however, in obtaining a supply from 
the Milesians, and. he then commenced against the 
enemy a series of successful operations. The cap- 
ture of the fortress of Delphinium in Chios and 
the plunder of Teos were closely followed by the 
conquest of Methymna. . This last place Conon at- 
tempted to save, in spite of his inferiority in num- 
bers, but, arriving too late, anchored for the night 
at ‘Exardévynco.. The next morning he was chased 


by Callicratidas, who declared that he would put a 


stop to his adultery with the sea, and was obliged 
to take refuge in Mytilene, where his opponent 
blockaded. him by sea and land. Conon, however, 


| contrived to send news to the Athenians of the 
strait in which he was, and a fleet of more than | 


150 sail was despatched to relieve him. . Callicra- 


` tidas then, leaving Eteonicus with 50 ships to con- 

-duct the blockade, proceeded with 120 to meet the 
-À battle ensued at Arginusae, remarkable. 
-for the unprecedented number of vessels engaged, | 
and in this Callicratidas was slain, and the Athe- | 
According to Xenophon, 
his. steersman, Hermon, endeavoured to dissuade. 


nians. Were. victorious. 


him from engaging with: such superior num- 


He was a native 


. AD ar- 


ippus from exile. 


- CALLIGENEIA. 


hee as Diodorus and Plutarch tell it, the sooth- 
sayer foretold the admiral’s death. 


His answer at 
any rate, p) map’ eva, elvar tay Zrdptav, became 
famous, but is mentioned with censure by Plutarch 
and Cicero. On the whole, Callicratidas is a some- 
what refreshing specimen of a plain, blunt Spar- 
tan of the old school, with all the guilelessness 
and simple honesty, but (it may be added) not 
without the bigotry of that character. Witness 
his answer, when asked what sort of men the | 
Tonians were: “ Bad freemen, but excellent slaves.” 
(Xen. Hell, i. 6. §§ 1—33; Diod. xiii. 76—79, 
97—99; Plut. Lysand. 5—7, Pelop. 2, Apoph- 
thegm. Lacon ; Cic. de OF. i. 24, 80.) Aclian 
tells us ( F; Æ. xii. 43), that he rose to the privi- 
leges of citizenship from the condition of a plave 
(u50wv); but see Mitford’s Greece, ch. xx. sec: 2, 
note 4.) [E E] 
CALLICRA'TIDAS E E) a disci- 
ple of Pythagoras. Four extracts from his writings 


on the subject of marriage and domestic happiness 


are preserved in Stobaeus. (Floril, lxx. 11, Ixxxv. 
16—18.) [A. G.] 
CALLI/CRITUS (KaaAleprros), a Theban, 
was sent as ambassador from the Boeotians to the 
Roman senate, B. C. 187, to remonstrate against 
the requisition of the latter for the recall of Zeux- 
The sentence of banishment 
had been passed against him both for sacrilege and 
for the murder of Brachyllas [see p. 502,.a.]; and 
Callicritus represented to the Romans on behalf of 
his countrymen, that they could not annul a sen- 
tence which had been legally pronounced. The- 


remonstrance was at first unavailing, though ulti- 


mately the demand of the senate was not pressed. 


(Polyb. xxiii. 2.) It was probably the same Cal- x 


licritus who strongly opposed in the Bocotian 
assembly the views of Perseus. He appears even 
to have gone to Rome to warn the senate of the 
king’s schemes, and was. murdered, by order of the 
latter, on his way back. (Liv. zlii 13, 40.) [E. E] 
-© CALLICTER (Kaaalernp), surnamed Mavri- 
cos, a Greek poet, the author of four epigrams of 
little merit in the Greek Anthology. (Anthol. 
Graec. xi. 5, 6, 118, 333; Brunck, Anal. ii. pp. 
294, 529.) [L. 8.) 
“CALLIDE’MUS (KaAAlénuos), a Greek author 
about whom nothing is known, except that Pliny 
(H. N. iv. 12) and Solinus (17) refer to him as 
their authority for the statement, that the island of 
Euboea was originally called Chalcis from the fact of 
brass (xaAnds) being discovered there first. [L.8.] 
CALLI’DIUS. “[Carrbius.] 
CALLIGEITUS (Kaaalyerros), a Megarian, 


and TIMAGORAS (Timeyopas), a Cyzican, were 


sent to Sparta in B. c. 412 by Pharnabazus, the 
satrap of Bithynia, to induce the Lacedaemonians 


to send a fleet to the Hellespont, in order to assist 
the Hellespontine cities in revolting from Athens. 
; The Lacedaemonians, however, through the influ- 
ence of Alcibiades, preferred sending a fleet to 


Chios; but Calligeitus and Timagoras would. not 


take part in this expedition, and applied themoney 
which they brought from Pharnabazns to the equip- 
ment of a separate fleet, which left Peloponnesus 
towards the close of the year.. Tku yi vill, 6, 8, 
39.) 


CALLIGENEIA (Koarryévera), a surname of 


‘Demeter or of her nurse and companion, or of Gaea. 
(Aristoph. Thesm. 300, with the Sahol; ; ai 
Sog Phot. Lew, Sav J 


> Bede 


o>- CALLY'GENES (Kaaaryévns), the name of 


the physician of Philip, king of Macedonia, who 
attended him in his last illness at Amphipolis, B. ©. 
179, and concealed his death from the people till 
the arrival of Perseus, to whom he had sent intel- 
ligence of the great danger of the king. (Liv. xl. 
50,) aer Le es ta Wise Pe ey 
CALLI’MACHUS (KaaAluayos). 1. Of the 
tribe of Aiantis and the ĝuos of Aphidna, held 
the office of Polemarch, B. c. 490, and in that ca- 
pacity commanded the right wing of the Athenian 
army at Marathon, where he was slain, after be- 
having with much gallantry. In the battle he is 
said to have vowed to Artemis a heifer for every 
enemy he should slay. By the persuasion of Mil- 
tiades he had given his casting vote for fighting, 
when the voices of the ten generals were equally. 
divided on the question. This is the last recorded 
instance of the Polemarch performing the military 
duties which his name implies. Callimachus was 
conspicuously figured in the fresco painting of the 
battle of Marathon, by Polygnotus, in the orod 
mouctAn. (Herod. vi. 109—114; Plut. Aristid. et 
Cai. Maj. 2, Sympos. i 8. $3; Schol, ad Aris- 
toph. Eq. 658; Paus. i. 15.) 
2. One of the generals of Mithridates, who, by 
his skill in engineering, defended the town of 
 Amisus, in Pontus, for a considerable time against 
the Romans, in B. c. 71; and when Lucullus 
had succeeded in taking a portion of the wall, 
Callimachus set fire to the place and made his 
escape by sea. He afterwards fell into the hands 
of Lucullus at the capture of Nisibis (called by 
the Greeks Antioch) in Mygdonia, B. c. 68, and 
© was put to death in revenge for the burning of 
Amisus.. (Plut. Lucull. 19, 82; comp. Appian, 
Bell. Mithr. 78, 83; Dion Cass. xxxv. 7.) [E. E.] 
© CALLI'MACHUS (Kaataluaxos), one of the 
most celebrated. Alexandrine grammarians and 
poets, was, according to Suidas, a son of Battus 
and Mesatme, and belonged to the celebrated family 
of the Battiadae at Cyrene, whence Ovid (Zb. 53) 
and others call him simply Battiades. (Comp. 
Strab. xvii. p. 837.) He was a disciple of the 
grammarian Hermocrates, and afterwards taught 
at Eleusis, a suburb of Alexandria. He was highly 
esteemed by Ptolemy Philadelphus, who invited 
him to a place in the Museum. (Suid, ; Strab. 
xvii. p. 838.) Callimachus was still alive in the 
reign of Ptolemy Euergetes, the successor of Phila- 
delphus, (Schol. ad Callim. Hymn. ii. 26.) It 
© was formerly believed, but is now established as an 
historical fact, that Callimachus was chief librarian 
of the famous library of Alexandria. This fact 
leads us to the conclusion, that he was the suc- 
_ cessor of Zenodotus, and that he held this office 
from about B: c 260 until his death about B. c. 
240. (Ritschl, Die Alewandrin, Biblioth. &e. pp. 
19, 84, &e.) This calculation agrees with the 
statement of A, Gellius (xvii. 21), that Calli- 
machus lived shortly before the first Punic war. 


Syracuse, and had a sister Megatime, who was 
married to Stasenorus, and a son Callimachus, 
-> who is distinguished from his uncle by being called 
-the younger, and is called by Suidas the author of 

an epic poem Tep výowy. 755 P 


cooo Callimachus. was one of the most distinguished 
grammarians, critics, and poets of the Alexandrine 


o He was married to a daughter of Euphrates of | 


. period, and his celebrity surpassed that of nearly | 
all the other Alexandrine scholars and poets. |. 


~ CALLIMACHUS. STL 


Several of the most distinguished men of that 
period, such as his successor Eratosthenes, Philos- 


tephanus, Aristophanes of Byzantium, Apollonius 
Rhodius, Ister, and Hermippus, were among his 


pupils. Callimachus was one of the most. fertile 


writers of antiquity, and if the number in Suidas 
be correct, he wrote 800 works, though we may 


take it for granted that most of them were not of 


great extent, if he followed his own maxim, that a 
great book was equal to a great evil, (Athen. iii, 
p. 72.) The number of his works of which the 
titles or fragments are known to us, amounts to 
upwards of forty. But what we possess is very 
little, and consists principally: of poetical produc- 
tions, apparently the least valuable of all- his 
works, since Callimachus, notwithstanding- the 


reputation he enjoyed for his poems, was not a 


man of real poetical talent: labour and learning 
are with him the substitutes for poetical genius 
and talent. His prose works, on the other hand, — 


which would have furnished us with some highly 


important information concerning ancient mytho- 
logy, history, literature, &c., are completely lost. 
The poetical productions of Callimachus still ex- 
tant are: 1. Hymns, six in number, of which five 
are written in hexameter verse and in the Ionic 
dialect, and one, on the bath of Pallas, in distichs 
and in the Doric dialect. These hymns, which 
bear greater resemblance to epic than to lyric 
poetry, are the productions of labour and learning, 
like most of the poems of that period. Almost 
every line furnishes some curious mythical infor- 
mation, and it is perhaps not saying too much to 


assert, that these hymns are more overloaded with — 


learning than any other poetical production of that 
time. Their style has nothing of the easy flow — 
of genuine poetry, and is evidently studied and 
laboured. ‘There are some ancient Greek scholia 
on these hymns, which however have no great 
merit. 2. Seventy-three epigrams, which belong. 


to the best specimens of this kind of poetry. The | 
high estimation they enjoyed in antiquity is: ` 


attested by the fact, that Archibius, the gramma- 
rian, who lived, at the latest, one generation after 


Callimachus, wrote a commentary upon them, and < 
that Marianus, in the reign of the emperor. Anas- 


tasius, wrote a paraphrase of them in’ iambics. 
They were incorporated in the Greek Anthology — 


at an early time, and have thus been preserved. ` 
These are lost with the exception of = 


8. Elegies. vi | 
some fragments, but there are imitations of them ~ 


by the Roman poets, the most-celebrated of which 
is the “ De Coma. Berenices” of Catullus, If we . 


may believe the Roman critics, Callimachus was 
the greatest among the elegiac poets (Quintil. x. 
1. § 58), and Ovid, Propertius, and Catullus took © 
Callimachus for their model in this species of 
poetry. . 


except a few fragments, and however much we may 


lament their loss on account of the information we > 


might have derived from them, we have very little - 
reason to regret their loss as specimens of poetry. 
Among them we may mention, 1. The A?ria, an 


epic poem in four books on the causes of the various - 
mythical stories; religious ceremonies, and other — 
| customs. The work is often referred to, and was. 
| paraphrased by Marianus; but the paraphrase is 
lost, and of the original we have only a few. frag- 
‘ments. 2. An epic poem entitled “Erdan, which > 
wW 


the name of an old woman who had received 


We have mention of several more poeti-. : | 
cal productions, but all of them have perished ` 


572 | "o : CALLIMACHUS, 


Theseus hospitably when he went out to fight 
This work was 


- against the Marathonian bull. T 
likewise paraphrased by Marianus, and we still 
_ possess some fragments of the original. The works 
entitled Taddreia and TAados were in all proba- 
bility likewise epic poems. It appears that there 
was scarcely any kind of poetry in which Calli- 
machus did not try his strength, for he is said to 
have written comedies, tragedies, iambic, and 
choliambic poems. Respecting his poem Ibis see 
APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. | 
Of his numerous prose works not one is extant 
entire, though there were among them some of the 
highest importance. 
is most to be lamented was entitled Miva awavro- 
Saray ouyypauudtTwv, or mivaxes TÖV ev mdon 
madela Siarapbdyrwey Kar dv ouveypavay, in 120 
books. This work was the first comprehensive 
history of Greek literature. It contained, syste- 
matically arranged, lists of the authors and their 
works. The various departments of literature ap- 
pear to have been classified, so that Callimachus 
spoke of the comic and tragic poets, of the orators, 
law-givers, philosophers, &c., in separate books, in 
which the authors were enumerated in their 


chronological succession. (Athen. il. p.70, vi. p.252, 


xiii. p. 585, xv. p. 669; Diog. Laért. iv, 23, viii. 
86.) It is natural to suppose that this work was 
the fruit of his studies in the libraries of Alexan- 
< dria, and that it mainly recorded such authors as 

~ were contained in those libraries. His pupil Aris- 


<: > tophanes of Byzantium wrote a commentary upon 


it. (Athen. ix. p. 408, viii, 336; Etym. Mag. 
og w. ivag.) 


of Alexandria and the scholars connected with 

it, 2. Mep dyadver. 3. "E@vical dvowactat,: 3. 
Oavydow or Gauparay Trav eis &nasav Thy yv 
‘Kal TOmous dvTaY ouvvaywyh, a work similar, though 


probably much superior, to the one still extant by | 
Antigonus Carystius, 4. “Yrourijmara toropicd, 


5. Noga BapSapad. 6. Krices vycwv ral 
aérewy, 7.”Apyous olimonol, 8, Tlepl dvéuwr. 9, 
Tlept ‘opvewy. 10. Suvaywy mworayayv, or tepl 
tev èv oitoupern moTapmy, &e, &e A list of his 
works is given by Suidas, and a more complete one 
by Fabricius. (Bibl. Graec. iii. p. 815, &e.) 
The first edition of the six hymns of Calli- 
machus appeared at Florence in 4to., probably 
between 1494 and 1500. It was followed by the 
Aldine, Venice, 15138, 8vo., but a better edition, 
in which some gaps are filled up and the Greek 
scholia are added, is that of S. Gelenius, Basel, 
1532, 4to., reprinted at Paris, 1549, 4to, A more 
complete edition than any of the preceding ones is 
-that of H. Stephanus, Paris, 1566, fol. in the col- 
lection of “ Poetae principes Heroici Carminis.” 
_ This edition is the basis of the text which from 
- that time has been regarded as the vulgate. A 
second edition by H. Stephanus (Geneva, 1577, 
4to.) is greatly improved: it contains the Greek 


<- scholia, a Latin translation, thirty-three epigrams | 

-of Callimachus, and a few fragments of his other | 
works. . Henceforth scarcely anything was done 
=c for the text, until Th. Graevius undertook a new. 
= -and comprehensive edition, which was completed 

“by his father J. G. Graevius. It appeared: at 
It contains the notes. 


Utrecht, 1697, 2 vols. 8vo. 
of the previous editors, of R. Bentley, and the fa- 


_ mous commentary of Ez. Spanheim. This edition 


The one of which the loss. 


the Corinthian column. 


a Among his other prose works we. 
_. find mentioned the following :—1. Moucetov, which 
is usually supposed to have treated of the Museum. 


CALLIMACHUS. 


is the basis of the one edited by J. A. Ernesti at 


Leiden, 1761, 2 vols. 8vo., which contains the- 
whole of the commentary of Graevius’ edition, a 
much improved text, a more complete collection of 


the fragments, and additional notes by Hemster- 


huis and Ruhnken. Among the subsequent edi- 
tions we need only mention those of Ch. F.Loesner 
(Leipzig, 1774, 8vo.), H. F. M. Volzer (Leipzig, 
1817, 8vo.), and C. F. Blomfield. (London, 1815, 
8yo) ee | [L.8.] 
CALLIYMACHUS, a physician, who was one 
of the followers of Flerophilus, and who must have 
lived about the second century B. C., as he is men- 
tioned by Zeuxis. (Galen, Comment. in Hippocr. 
“Epid. VI” i. 5. vol. xvii. pt. i. p. 827.) He 
wrote a work in explanation of the obsolete words 
used by Hippocrates, which is not now extant, but 


which is quoted by Erotianus. (Gloss. Hippoer. 


praef.) He may perhaps be the same person who 
is mentioned by Pliny as having. written a work 
De Coronis. (H. N. xxi. 9.) CW. à. G] 

CALLI'MACHUS (KaaAluayos), an artist of- 
uncertain country, who is said to have invented 
(Vitruv. iv. 1. $ 10.) 
As Scopas built a temple of Athene at Tegea 
with Corinthian columns in B. c. 396, Callimachus 
must have lived before that time. Pausanias 
(i. 26. § 7) calls him the inventor of the art 
of boring marble (rods Aldous wparos erpirnce), 


which Thiersch (Epoch. Anm. p. 60) thinks is to 


be understood of a mere perfection of that art, — 
which could not have been entirely unknown to so 


late a period. By these inventions as well as by = — 
his other productions, Callimachus stood in good 


reputation with his contemporaries, although be- 
did not belong to the first-rate artists. He was so 
anxious to give his works the last touch of perfec- 
tion, by elaborating the details with too much care, 
that he lost the grand and sublime. Dionysius 
therefore compares him and Calamis to the orator 
Lysias (Ts Aewrdrnros évexa kal THs xapiTos), 
whilst he draws a parallel between Polycletus and 
Phidias and Isocrates, on account of the reurov 
kal peyaddrexvoy ral dtioparucdy. (Judie, Isocr. c. 
3.) Callimachus was never satisfied with himself, 
and therefore received the epithet naxfdrexvos, 
(Paus. i. 26.§ 7.) Pliny (HÆ. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19) 
says the same, and gives an exact interpretation of 
the surname: “ Semper calumniator sui nec finem 
habens diligentiae ; ob id xaeCéTexvos appellatus.” 
Vitruvius says, that Callimachus “ propter elegan- 
tiam et subtilitatem artis marmoreae ab Athenien- 
sibus ardreyvos fuerat nominatus.” Sillig (Cet. 


Art, p. 125) conjectures, after some MSS., that 


Kararntirexvos must be read instead of ramfc- 
Texvos; but this is quite improbable on account of 


Pliny’s translation, * calumniator sui.” Whether 


the xardrexvos of Vitruvius is corrupt or a second 
surname (as Siebelis supposes, ad Paws. 1.26. $7), 


cannot be decided. So much is certain, that Cal-. 
limachus’ style was too artificial. Pliny (J. ¢.), 


speaking of a work representing some dancing 


Lacedaemonian women, says, that his excessive 
elaboration of the work had destroyed all its — 
beauty. Pausanias (i. 26. § 7) describes a golden = 
lamp, a work of Callimachus dedicated to Athene, 00) 
which if filled with oil, burnt precisely one whole = 
year without ever going out. It is scarcely pró- 
bable that the painter Callimachus, mentioned. by 
Pliny (4 e), should be our statuary, although he. 
is generally identified with him. = [W.L] 00) 


| - CALLINUS. ee 
CALLI'MEDON Eana), ed 3 


 Képa6os, or the crab, on account of his fondness 
for that kind of shell-fish (Athen. iii p. 100, c.), 


was one of the orators at Athens in the Macedo- J 


nian interest, and accordingly fled from the city to 


Antipater, when the Athenians rose against the. 
Macedonians’ upon the death of Alexander the 


Great in B. 0. 323, When the Macedonian supre- 

macy was reestablished at Athens by Antipater, 
— Callimedon returned to the city, but was obliged 
to fly from it again upon the outbreak against 
Phocion in B. c. 817. The orators Hegemon and 
Pythocles were put to death along with Phocion, 


and Callimedon was. also condemned to death, but. 


| paar in safety, (Plut. Dem. 27, Phoe. 27, 33, 
35.) Callimedon was ridiculed by. the comic 
poets. (Athen. dc. p. 104, ¢ d viii. p. 339, f, 
xiv. p. 614, d.) 

CALLIMORPHUS (Karntuop$os), an army- 
surgeon attached to the sixth legion or cohort of 
contarii, who lived probably in the second century 
after Christ. He wrote a work entitled ‘Ieropia} 
Tapixal, Historia Parthica, which may perhaps 
have been an account of Trajan’s campaigns, A. D. 
114—116, and in which, according to Lucian 
(Quom, Histor. sit Conscrib. § 16), he ‘asserted that 
it was especially the province of a physician to 
write historical works, on account of his connexion, 

through Aesculapius, with Apollo, the author of all 
literature. PW. A. G.] 

CALLI’NES a) a veteran officer in the 

oyal companion-cavalry (rs immeu Tis éropicñs) 
of es ander the Great, took an active part in the 


reconciliation between him and his army in B. c. 


324. (Arrian, Anab. vii. 11.) 

© CALLINI'CUS (Kadatvucos), surnamed Suto- 
“rius, a Greek sophist and rhetorician, was a native 
of Syria, or, according to others, of Arabia Petraea. 
He taught rhetoric at Athens in the reign of the 
emperor Gallienus (4. D. 259—268), and was an 
opponent of the rhetorician Genethlius. (Suid. s. vv. 
© Kalvos, TevébaAsos, and “lovAiavds Adpvov.) 
Suidas and Eudocia (p. 268) mention several works 
of Callinicus, all of which are lost, with the excep- 
tion of a fragment of an eulogium on Rome, which 
is very inferior both in form and thought. It is 
printed in L. Allatius’ “Excerpt. Rhet. et Sophist.” 
pp. 256—258, and in Orelli’s edition of Philo, 
“ De VII Spect. Orb.” Lipsiae, 1816, 8vo. Among 
the other works of Callinicus there was one on the 


history of Alexandria, in ten books, mentioned by. 


 Suidas and Eudocia, and referred to by Jerome in 
the preface to his commentary on Daniel. (Fabric. 
Bibl. Graec. iii. p. 36, vi. p. 54.) [Las 
CALLINI'CUS SELEUCUS, [Suizucus. ] 
CALLINUS (Karos). 1. Of Ephesus, the 
earliest Greek elegiac poet, whence either he or 
' Archilochus is usually regarded by the ancients as 
the inventor of elegiac poetry. As regards the 


time at which he lived, we have. no definite state- 


ment, and the ancients themselves endeavoured to 
determine it from the historical allusions which 
they found in his elegies. 


Minor. 
the opinions of others, but confine ourselves to our 


It has been fixed by 
= gome at about B. €. 634, and by others at about. 
B.C. 680, whereas some are inclined to. place Cal- 
- linus as far back as the ninth century before the 
Christian aera, and to make him more ancient even. 
than Hesiod. The main authorities for determin- | | 
-ing his age are Strabo (xiv. p. 647), Clemens Alex- 
andrinus (Strom. i. p. 333), and Athenaeus (xii. | 
p. 525). But the interpretation of these passages | 


SALLIOPIUS,. 


is s favolvad 4 in considerable difficulty, since the 
Cimmerian invasion of Asia Minor, to which they 


allude, is itself very uncertain; for history records 


three different inroads of the Cinmaenane into Asia 
We cannot enter here into a refutation of 


own views of the case. From Strabo it is evident 
that Callinus, in one of his poems, mentioned Mag- 
nesia on the Maeander as still existing, and at war 
with the Ephesians. Now, we know that Magnesia 
was destroyed by the Treres, a Cimmerian tribe, 
in B. C. 727, and consequently the poem referred to 
by Strabo must have been written previous to that 
year, perhaps about 3..c. 730, or shortly before 

Archilochus, who m one of his earliest poems mens- — 
tioned the destruction of Magnesia. Callinus him- 
self, however, appears. to have long survived. that 
event; for there is a line of his (Fragm, 2, comp. 

Fragm. 8, ed. Bergk) which is usually referred to 


the destruction of Sardis by the Cimmerians, about = 


B.C. 678. If this calculation is correct, Callinus 
must have been in the bloom of life at the time of 
the war between Magnesia and Ephesus, in which 
he himself perhaps took a part. We possess only . 
a very few fragments of the elegies of Callinus, but 
among them there is one of twenty-one lines, which 
forms part of a war-elegy, and is consequently the 
most ancient specimen of this species of poetry ex- 
tant. (Stobaeus, Flori. li. 19.) In this fragment 
the poet exhorts his countrymen to courage and 
perseverance against their enemies, who are usually 
supposed to be the Magnesians, but the fourth line 
of the poem seems to render it more probable that » 
Callinus was speaking of the Cimmerians, This © 
elegy is one of great beauty, and gives us the high- | 
est notion of the talent of Callinus. It is printed 
in the various collections of the “ Poetae Graeci 
Minores.” All the fragments of Callinus are col- 
lected in N. Bach’s Cullint, Tyrtaei et Asi Frage > 
menta (Leipzig, 1831, 8vo.) and Bergk’s Poetae 


Lyrici Graeci, p. 303, &e. (Comp. Francke, Callie 
nus, sive Quaestiones de Ori gine Carminis Elec i 


Altona, 1816, Svo.; Thiersch, in the Acta Philol 
Monacens. iil. p. 571; Bode, Gesch. der dyris 
Didi, i. pp. 143- -161.) ee s, 

. A disciple and friend of Theöplirastus;. who 
tafe him in his will a piece of land at Stageira and 
3000 drachmae.. Callinus was also appointed by 
the testator one of the executors of the will. (Diog. 
Laért. v. 52, 55, 56.) 

3. Of Hermione, lived at a later period’ than the 
preceding one, and was a friend of the philosopher 
Lycon, who bequeathed to him in his will the 
works. which he had not yet peaa (Diog. 
Laért. v. 70-74) | L D] 

CALLIOPE. | [Musa] | 

CALLIO'PIUS. In all, or ano all, the MSS. 
of Terence, known not to be older than. the aink 
century, we find at the end of each play the words 
s aa recensui,” from whence it has very na-. 

urally been inferred, that Calliopius was some 
nee n of reputation, who had revised and 
corrected the text of the dramatist: . Eugraphius, - 
indeed, who wrote a commentary upon the same 
comedian about the year 4. D. 1000, has the fol- 
lowing note on the word plaudite at the end of the 


Andria: ; “Verba sunt Calliopii ejus recitatoris, 


qui, cum fabulam terminAsset elevabat aulaeum 
scende, et. alloquebatur populum, Vos valete, Vos - 
plaudite sive faveie ;” but this notion is altogether 


inoommistent: with the established 1x meaning of 1 recen e 


Ves BTS os - CALLIPPUS. 


Sule 


the celebrated Flaccus Albinus or Alcuinus, whom 
in a MS. life of Willebrord he found designated as 
© “Dominus Albinus magister optimus Calliopicus,” 
ie. totus a Calliope et Musis formatus; but the 
probability of this conjecture has been much weak- 
ened by Fabricius, who has shewn that Calliopius 
was a proper name not uncommon among writers 
of the middle ages, (Funccius, de Inerti ae Decre- 
‘pita Linguae Latinae Senectute, c. iv. § xxxil.; Fa- 
brie. Bibl. Lat lib, i c. iii. "gg 3 and 4; Eust. 
Swartii Analecta, iii, 11, p. 132; Barth. ‘Advers. 
vi. 20; Ritschl, De emendat. Fab. Terenti, disput., 

Wratislay. 4to. 1838.) TW. R.] 
CALLIPHANA, a priestess of Velia. In B.C. 
98, the praetor urbanus C. Valerius Flaccus, in 
`: pursuance of a decree of the senate, brought a bill 
before the people, that Calliphana should “be made 
a Roman citizen. This was done before the Ve- 
lienses obtained the Roman franchise, and for the 
purpose of enabling the priestess of a foreign divi- 
nity at Rome to perform oe on behalf of 

Romans also. (Cic. pro Balb. 24.) [L. 8.] 
: CALLIPHON (Karger), a philosopher, and 


most probably a disciple of Epicurus, who is men- 


tioned several times and condemned by Cicero as 
making the chief good of man to consist in an 
union “of virtue (Lonestas) and bodily pleasure 
(78ovr7, voluptas), or, as Cicero says, in the union 
of the man with the beast. (Cic. de Fin. ii. 6, 11, 
iv. 18, v. 8, 25, de OF. i. 83, Tuse. v, 30, 31; 
Clem, Alex, Strom. 2. § 127.) [A. G.] 
CALLIPHON (Kaadipov), a Samian painter, 


employed to decorate the temple. of Artemis at 


| o Ephesus. (Paus. v. 19. § 1, x. 25. § 2.) [W. L] 
< CALLI'PPIDES (Kaaremnidns), of Athens, a 


celebrated tragic actor of the time of Alcibiades 


and Agesilaus. (Plut. Alib. 32, Ages, 21; Athen. 
xii- p. 585.) He was particularly famous for his 
-imitation of the actions of real life, which he carried 
so far as to become ridiculous, and to be stigmatized 
by the nickname of the ape (ml@yxos, See the 
Greek life of Sophocles ; Apostolins, Proverb. xv. 
39). A comedy of Strattis entitled Callippides 
seems to have been composed to ridicule our actor. 
(Meineke, Fragm. Com. Grace. i. p. 226); and it 
is not improbable that Cicero (ad Add. xiii. 12) may 
be alluding to Callippides the actor. (Orelli, Ono- 
mast. Tull. ii, p. 119.) LL. 8.] 
CALLIPPUS (KaaAdurmos), historical. 1. Of 
Athens, was a disciple of Plato, and thus became 
acquainted with Dion of Syracuse, who was like- 
wise among the pupils of Plato. 
afterwards return ed to Syracuse, Callippus accom- 
panied him, and was ever after treated by him 
with, distinction and confidence. Notwithstanding 
- this, Callippus formed at last a conspiracy against 
the life of Dion. The plot was discovered by 
Dion’s sister; but Callippus pacified them by 
swearing, that he had no evil intentions towards 
Dion. . But in spite of this oath, he assassinated 


‘Dion during a festival of Persephone, the very di- 


: vinity by whom he had : sworn, B.C: 858. Callippus 


now usurped the government of Syracuse, - buti 
-maintained himself only for thirteen months. The 
| first attempt of Dion’s friends to cause an insur- 
rection of the people against the usurper was un- | 


“successful; but, a short time after, Hipparenus, a 


. brother of the younger Dionysius, landed with a. 
4 fleet at Syiahme, a and Calin who was defeated | 


lin the ensuing battle, took to fight. 
‘wandered about in Sicily from town to town, at 


Boh on ole other hand, anait ‘that 
-Calliopius was a complimentary epithet, indicating 


| Gauls, B. €. 279. 


When Dion 


the will of Theophrastus, 


‘KdAcrmos), an astronomer of Cyzicus. 
a disciple of one of Eudoxus’ friends, and followed. 
him to Athens, where he became acquainted > 


- CALLIPPUS, 
He now 


the head of a band of licentious mercenaries, but 
could not maintain himself anywhere. At last he 
and Leptines, with their mercenaries, crossed over 
into Italy, and laid siege to Rhegium, which was 

occupied by a garrison of Dionysius the Younger. 


The garrison was expelled, and the citizens of 
Rhegium were restored to autonomy, and Callip- 


pus himself remained at Rhegium. He treated 
his mercenaries badly, and being unable to satisfy 
their demands, he was murdered by his own friends, — 
Leptines and Polyperchon, with the same sword, it 
is said, with which he had assassinated Dion. 
(Plut. Dion. 28—58, de Sera Num. Vind. p. 553, 
d.; Diod. xvi, 31, 36, 45; Athen. xi. p. 508.) _ 

2. Of Athens, took part in the Olympic games 
in B. C. 332. He bribed his competitors in the 
pentathlon to allow him to conquer and win the 
prize. But the fraud became known, and the 
Eleans condemned both Callippus and his competi- 
tors to pay a heavy fine. The Athenians, who 
considered the affair as a national one, sent Hype- 
rides to petition the Eleans to desist from their de- 
mand. When the request was refused, the Athe- 
nians neither paid the fine nor did they frequent 
the Olympic games any longer, until at last the 
Delphic god declared that he would not give any 
oracle to the Athenians, unless they satistied the 
demand of the Eleans. The fine was now paid, 
and the money was spent in erecting six statues. 
to Zeus, with inscriptions by no means flattering. 
to the Athenians... (Paus. v. 21. $ 3, &c.) ~ | 

3. Of Athens, a son of Moerocles, a brave com- 
mander of the Athenians in the war against the 
Sea at T herniopylas to guard the pass. (Paus. 
i. 3. § 4, x. 20. § 3.) 

4, "An admiral of king Perseus of Macedonia. 
He and Antenor were sent by the king, in B. c. 
168, with a fleet to Tenedos, to protect “the trans- 
ports that came with provisions for the Macedo- 
nians from the islands of the Aegean. (Liv. xliv. 
28.) [L. 8] 

CALLIPPUS (Káros), literary, 1. A 
comic poet, who is mentioned only by Athenacus 
(xv. p. 668) as the author of a comedy entitled 
Pannychis, Porson proposed to read in this pas- 
sage. Hipparchus instead of Callippus, because it is 
known that Hipparchus composed a comedy Pan- 
nychis. (Athen. xv. p. 691.) But this is not a 
sufficient reason for striking the name of Callippus | 
from the list of comic writers. (Meineke, Hist. 
on Com. Gir. p. 490.) be Fg 

2. Of Athens, is mentioned by Aristotle (Rhet. 


iL 23) a as the author of a réxyn nTopih, but no- 


thing further is known about him. 
3. A. Stoic philosopher of Corinth, who was a 
pupil of Zeno, the founder of the school. (Diog. 


Laért. vii. 38.) He seems to be the same ae 
as the Callippus mentioned by Pausanias. (ix. 29 


§ 2, 38. $ 10) as the author of a work entitled | 


; a eis ‘Opxouevious, of which a few frag- 
ments are preserved there. | 


“4, Surnamed Petaneus, is mentioned by Dio 7 
genes Laërtius (v. 57) as one of the- witnesses to 

oS {Le Sy 

CALLIPPUS or CALIPPUS. (KddAcmos ox or. 


He was stationed with his At he 


He was- 


- CALLIPPUS.. 


| with Aviatoas (who mentions him Metaph. zi. 8), 
and assisted that philosopher in rectifying and. 


completing the discoveries of Eudoxus. (Simplic. 
in lib, JI. de Coel: p. 120,a.) His observations are 


frequently referred to by Geminus and Ptolemy 
in their meteorological calendars (see Geminus, 


Elem. Astron, cap. 16, in Petav. Uranolog ig. p. 64, &e. 
and Ptol. odoes drAavdy dorépwr kal cuvaryery7) 
émonuaciay, ibid. p. 71, &.), and were probably 
made at Cyzicus, since Ptolemy (ad fin.) says, that 
Callippus observed at the Hellespont. Such calen- 
dars were fixed in public places, for common use, 
and hence called nopamjyuara: they record the 
_ times of the different risings and settings of the 
fixed stars, with the emonuasia, or “principal 
changes in the weather supposed. to be connected 
with them, as deduced from the observations of 


various astronomers. Callippus invented the period 


or cycle of 76 years, called after him the Callippie. 
Several attempts had been previously made to dis- 
cover intervals of time of moderate length, which 


should be expressible in whole numbers. by means 


of each of the three natural units of time—the solar 


year, the lunar month, and the solar day : and, in 


‘particular, Meton, about a century before, had ob- 
served the remarkable approximation to equality 
between 19 years and 235 months, and had intro- 
duced the celebrated cycle of 19 years, which he 
also assumed to contain 6940 days, This would 
make the year = 3654, days; and, therefore, Cal- 
lippus, observing that the difference between this 
and the more co orrect value 3654 was 45 — a = 
axy == Fg, proposed to quadruple the Metonic 
ee and then subtract one day. He supposed, 

that 76 years = 940 months = 27759 days ; both 
of which suppositions are considerably nearer the 
truth than Meton’s. (Geminus, ZL Ast. cap. 6, 
Uranolog. p. 87.) If we take the mean values of 
the year and month, in days, to be 365°2422414 
and. 29° 5305887215 respectively, then 76 years 


= 27758% 9b 50m 548, and 940 months = 277584 


18h 4™ 548 nearly ; but these numbers would not 
be strictly accurate in the time of Callippus. 

The Callippic period seems to have been generally 
adopted by astronomers in assigning the dates of 


their observations; and the frequent use which. 


Ptolemy makes of it enables us to fix the epoch of 
the beginning of the first period with considerable 
certainty. It must have begun near the time of the 
summer solstice, since Ptolemy refers to an observa- 
tion of that solstice made at the end of the 50th year 
(Tv ret Aijyovrt) of the first period (uey. cvvraé. 
ili. 2, vol. i. p. 163, ed. Halma); and out of a num- 
ber of other observations recorded by the same 
writer, all but two, according to Ideler, indicate 
the year B. c. 330, whilst four of them require the | 
evening of June 28 for the epoch in question. It 
is not ‘certain at what time the period came into 
civil use; it would naturally be employed not to 
supersede, but to correct from time to time, the 
Metonic reckoning. The inaccuracy of the latter 


- must have become quite sensible in B. C880; and 
itis evident, from the praise which Diodorus (die: 


36) bestows upon it, that it could not have re- 


` mained uncorrected down to his time. (Ideler, | 
. Flist.. Untersuch. über die Astron. Beobachtungen der. 

Alten, Berlin, 1806, p. 214, &c, Handbuch der | 
Technischen. Chronologie, Berlin, 182 5, vol. io p 
344, &e.; Petavius, Doctrin. Temp. ii. 16; Scali- 


ger, ‘De Emend. Temp. lib. i; Delambre, Hist, de | en 
i of the ceremony ‘of aleati y which he deemed. 
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CALLIPYGOS (KaaAlruyos), a a surname of 
Aphrodite, of which. the origin is related by Athe- 
naeus. (xii. p. 554; comp. Alciphron, i89.) We 
still possess some representations of Aphrodite Cal- 


lipygos, which are distinguished for their great 
softness, Inxuriancy, and roundness of form. (Hirt, 


Mythol. Bilderb. i.p. 59.) [L. 8.] 

“CALL RRHOE (Kadvupsdn). 1. A daughter 
of Oceanus, who was the mother of Geryones and 
Echidna by Me thea (Hesiod, Theog. 351, 981; 
Apollod. ii. 5. § 10.) By Neilus she was the mo- 
ther of Chione, and by Poseidon of Minyas. (Serv. 
ad Peron iv. 250; Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 686.) 


2. A daughter of Achelous and wife of Alemaeon, 
whom she induced to procure her the peplus and 
necklace of Harmonia, by which she caused: her 
husband’s death. [Aucmazon.] Callirrhoé. then 


requested Zeus, with whom she lived in close in- 
timacy, to grant that her sons by Alcmacon might 


grow up to manhood at once; in order that they 


might be able to avenge the death of their father. 
Zeus granted the request, and Amphoterus and 
Acarnan killed the murderers of their father, the 


sons of Phegeus, at Delphi, and afterwards Phe- 


geus himself also. (Apollod. iii. 7. § 6.) 
© 8, A daughter of Scamander, the wife of Tros, 


era mother of Ilus and Ganymedes. (Apollod. ih 


2. $ 2.) 

E A aie of Calydon, who, when she was 
‘loved by Coresus, a priest of Dionysus, rejected all 
the offers he made to her. At length, he implored 
his god to punish the cruel maid. Dionysus now 


visited the people of Calydon with a general mad- 
ness, which raged there like a plague. The Dodo- 
naean oracle, which was consulted about the mode _ 
of averting the calamity, answered, that Dionysus 

must be propitiated, and that Callirrhoé must be 


sacrificed to him, or some one else in her stead. 


The maiden endeavoured in vain to escape her fate; 

but when she was led to the altar, Coresus, instead ve 

of performing the sacrifice, felt his love for her re~. 
vive so strongly, that he sacrificed himself in her 
stead. But she also now put an end to her life 
near a well which derived its name from her. 
(Paus. vii. 21. § 1.) There are two more mythical 
personages of this name. (Steph. Byz.s.v."AAd- — ` 
6avda; Plut. Parallel. Gr. et Ton. 93.) [S 


CALLISTE (KaAAlory), a surname of Artemis, 
by which she was worshipped at Athens and 
Tegea. (Paus. i, 29. § 2, viii, 35.97.) [L. 8] 


CALLI'STHENES (KaadusOévs). 1. A phi- 
losopher, born at Olynthus. His mother, Hero; T 
was a cousin of Aristotle’s, and by him Callisthenes 


was brought up, studying under him at Stageira, 
together, as we may infer, with Alexander, and 
certainly with Theophrastus, with whom Aristotle 
is said to have contrasted him, saying, that Theo- 
phrastus needed the rein, but Callisthenes the 


spur [but see p. 317, b.].. When Alexander set. 


forth on his Asiatic expedition, B. € 834, he took | 
Callisthenes with him by Aristotle’s recommenda- 


tion. The latter, however, was aware of the- 


faults of his kinsman’s character, of his total want 
of tact and prudence, and of his wrong-headed 


propensity to the. unseasonable exhibition of his 


independent spirit; and against these he warned 
him to guard in his intercourse with the king. 
‘The warning was given in vain. -Callisthenes 


‘became indignant at Alexanders adoption of oril- > 


ental customs, and especially at the requirement 
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; derogatory to free Greeks and Macedonians ‘aa 


it may be that he was the more open in the ex- 
pression of his sentiments, because of the opposite 
extreme of supple flattery adopted by his opponent 
Anaxzarchus. When Alexander was overwhelmed 
with remorse for the murder of Cleitus, both these 


philosophers were sent to console him; but the 


suggestions _ of Callisthenes, though apparently on 


this oceasion more judicious than usual, were quite 


eclipsed by the bold adulation of Anaxarchus, who 
openly affirmed, that “ whatever kings did, must 
therefore of necessity be lawful and just.” Seve- 
ral anecdotes are recorded by Arrian and Plu- 
tarch, illustrative of the freedom of language in 
which Callisthenes indulged, and of his coarse and 
unconciliating demeanour— qualities which, while 
they alienated the king from him and procured 
him a number of enemies, rendered him also popu- 
Jar with many who looked on Alexander’s innova- 
‘tions with a jealous eye; and the young men in 
particular are said to have flocked to hear his dis- 
courses, regarding him as the only free-spirited 
man in the royal retinue. It was this which ul- 
_timately proved fatal to him. When the plot of 
Hermolaus and others to assassinate Alexander 
was discovered, Callisthenes was involved in the 
charge. Aristobulus and Ptolemy indeed both 
` asserted in their histories that Hermolaus and his 
accomplices, when under the torture, had named 


him as the chief instigator of their attempt; but 


this is rendered at least doubtful by a letter on 
the subject from Alexander himself to Craterus, 
which is preserved by Plutarch (Alex. 55), and in 
which the sufferers are expressly said to have 
denied that any one was privy to their design. 
Tt would seem more probable that the suspicions 
of Alexander were excited or revived, after the 
death of the traitors, by the suggestions of the 

_ enemies of Callisthenes, acting on a mind already 
exasperated against him. Every rash expression 
he had ever used, every rhetorical common-place. 
he had ever uttered on the patriotism and glory of 
regicides, were raked up and made to tell against 
hira. In another letter, written by Alexander to 
Antipater, subsequently to the one. above-men- 
tioned, and also quoted by Plutarch (2. c.) the 
king expresses his intention of “ punishing the 
sophist and those who sent him out,” the last 
words being, as Plutarch thinks, a clear allusion 
to Aristotle. The mode in which Callisthenes was 
put to death (about B. c. 328) is variously report- 
ed. Even the contemporary writers, Ptolemy and 
Aristobulus, differed on the point. Aristobulus 
recorded, that he was carried about in chains and 
died of disease; Ptolemy, that he was tortured 
and crucified. The former account, however, 
seems to agree with that of Chares of Mytilene, 
who was eloayyeneds, or lord-in-waiting, to Alex- 
ander (see Philol. Mus. i. p. 378, &c.), and who 
related that he was kept in confinement with the 
intention of bringing him ultimately to trial in the 
presence of Aristotle ; ; but that, after an imprison- 


ease arising from his excessive corpulence. -The 
accounts: preserved in Justin and Diogenes Laër- 


-tius (one of which is a perversion of the other, | 
while the former is clearly a romance) are entitled 
(Arrian, Anab. iv. 10—14; Plut. 
Alex. 52 —55, Sull. 36; Curt. viii. 5—8; 3 “Freinsh. | 
ad Curt. viii. 5. § 13, 8. $21; Just. xil. 6, 7, xv. 


i Jess credit; 


W 3; DiE Laért. Y 4, 5, 39; Menag ` ad Diog. 
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Iaër. v4.05 ‘Suidas, s. v. Karrrobéras ; Thira 
owall’s Greece, vol. vi. pp. 817—325; Blakesley’s : 
Life of Aristoile, pp. 56, 73—84.) 


Some manusciipts are still extant, professing to 
contain writings of Callisthenes; but they are 
spurious, and none of his works have come down 


tous. Besides an account of Alexander’s expedi- 


tion (which he arrogantly said would be the main 
support of the conqueror’s glory, and which is re- 
ferred to in several places by Plutarch and Strabo), 
he also wrote a history of Greece, in ten. books, 
from the peace of Antalcidas to the seizure of the 
Delphic temple by Philomelus. (B. c. 387—3857.) 
Cicero mentions too a work of his on the Trojan 
war. The loss, however, of his writings we have 
not much reason to regret, if we may trust the cri- 
ticisms passed on them by those to whom they 
were known. Thus Polybius censures him for his 
unskilfulness in his relation of military affairs ; 
Cicero finds fault with his style as fitted ther for 
rhetorical declamation than for history, and con- 
trasts it with that of Xenophon; and Strabo 
speaks disparagingly of his accuracy and. ve 'acity. 
He seems indeed to have been far more a rhetori- 
cian than either a philosopher or a historian, and, 
even as a rhetorician, to have had more of the 
spirit of Isocrates than of his own great master. 
His readiness. and fluency, no less. than his ex- 
treme indiscretion, are illustrated by the anecdote 
given by Plutarch (Alex. 53) of his speaking with 


great applause in praise of the Macedonians ata _ 
banquet, t, and then, on Alexander’s challenging him _ 


to take the other side, launching forth into the 


bitterest invective against them. In philosophy 


he probably followed Aristotle, so far indeed as he 
threw himself into „any system at all, 


der in a precious casket, and usually ascribed to 
Aristotle, was made, according to Strabo (xiii. p. 
594), by Callisthenes and Anaxarcbus, (Diod. iv. 
l, xiv. 117, xvi. 14; Cic. ad Fam. v. 15, ad Q. 
Prat. 4 ii, 12, de Orat. i ii. 14, de Div. i. 34, il, 25; 
Strab. xi. p. 531, xii. p. 542, xiv. p. 680, xvii. p. 
614; Pilut. Alex. 27, 383; Polyb. xii. 17—21; 

Suidas, l. e; Fabric. Bibl Graec, vol, iii p. 480 ; 

Clint. Fast. iii, p. 876, note k.) 

2. An Athenian orator, and, according to Plu- 
tarch, one of the eight whom Alexander, after the 
destruction of Thebes (B. c. 335), required to be de- 
livered up to him,—on which occasion Demosthenes 
is said to have quoted the fable of the wolf, who 
demanded from the sheep the surrender of their 
dogs. Demades, however, who, it seems, received 
a fee of five talents for the service, suceeeded in 
propitiating Alexander, and in saving all whose lives 


were threatened, except the general Charidemus. 


Arrian gives the number and. list somewhat differ- 
ently, and neither he nor Diodorus mentions Cal- 
listhenes. (Plut. Dem, 23, Alex. 13; Diod, xvii. 
15; Arr. Anab. i. 10.) 

“3. A freedman of Lucullus, who, according to 


Cornelius Nepos (ap. Plut. Lucull. 43), adminis- 
ment of seven months, he died of a disgusting dis- | 


tered to his master a certain drug (intended as a 


charm to increase his affection. “for him), which. 
caused the failure of intellect that he laboured. 


under j in his latter years. | oo [E E] 


© CALLI'STHENES (Kaadwwdérns), of Sybaris, 
‘is mentioned as the author of a history of the — 
Galatians (TaAatixd), of which. Plutarch (De 


Fiuv. 6) quotes the thirteenth book. But the 


work must have been of much greater extent, since 


The recen- 
sion of Homer (ý dé vdp8nxos), kept by Alexan- _ 
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l Stobaeus ionit c 14) has eel a T of e] 


it which belonged tothe twenty-third book. [L. S.J] 


CALLISTO (KaAAord), is sometimes called a 


daughter of Lycaon in Arcadia and sometimes of 
, Nycteus or Ceteus, and sometimes also she is de- 
scribed as a nymph. (Schol. ad Eurip. Orest, 1642; 

Apollod. iii. 8. §2; comp. Hygin. Poet. Astr. ii. 1. y 
She was a huntress, and a companion of Artemis. 
Zeus, however, enjoyed her charms; and, in order 
that the deed might. not become known to Hera, 
he metamor phosed her into a she-bear. But, not- 
withstanding this precaution, Le was slain by 
Arternis during the chase, through the contrivance 


of Hera.. Arcas, the son of Callisto, was given by- 


Zeus to Maia to be brought up, and Callisto was 
_ placed among the stars under the name of Arctos. 
(Apollod. 2. e.) According to Hyginus, Artemis 
herself metamorphosed Callisto, as she discovered 
-her pregnancy in the bath. 
&c.) makes Juno (Hera) metamorphose Callisto ; 
and when Areas during the chase was on the point 
of killing his mother, Jupiter (Zeus) placed both 
among the stars. The Arcadians shewed the tomb 
of Callisto thirty stadia from the well Cruni: it 
-was on a hill planted with trees, and on the top of 
the hill there was a temple of Artemis Calliste or 
Callisto. (Paus. viii. 35. § 7.) A statue of Callisto 
was dedicated at Delphi x ‘the citizens of Tegea (x. 
0. § 8), and in the Lesche of Delphi Callisto was 
painted by Polygnotus, wearing the skin of a bear 
-instead of a dress. (x. 31. $3.) While tradition 
throughout describes Callisto as a companion of 
Artemis, Miller (Dor. ii. 9. § 3) endeavours to 
shew that Callisto is only another form of the name 
of Artemis Calliste, as he infers from the fact, that 
the tomb of the heroine was connected with the 
temple of the goddess, and from Callisto being 
changed into a she-bear, which was the symbol of 
the Arcadian Artemis. This view has indeed no- 
_ thing surprising, 
instances also an attribute of a god was transform- 
. ed-by popular belief into a distinct divinity. Her 
being mixed up with the Arcadian genealogies is 
thus. explained by Müller: the daughter of Lycaon 
means the daughter of the Lyeaean Zeus ; the mo- 
ther of Arcas is equivalent to the mother of the 
Areadian people. [L. 8.] 
CALLISTO, a female Pythagorean, to whom 
< Theano, the wife of Pythagoras, addressed a letter 
on the proper way of governing a family. The 
letter is extant, and printed in the Aldine collec- 
tion published at Rome in 1499, and at Geneva, 
with the Latin translation, in 1606. (Fabric. Bibl. 
Graec. ii. p.10.) vt TAs G] 
“CALLISTONI-CUS (KaAAoréviros), a The- 
Dan statuary mentioned by Pausanias (ix. 16. § 1), 
made a statue of Tyche carrying the god Plutus. 


The face and the hands of the statue were executed. 


by the Athenian Xenophon. [W. I] 


` CALLYSTRATUS (KaAMlorparos), historical. 
‘1 Son of Empedus, is mentioned by Pausanias as 
the commander of a body of Athenian cavalry in 


Sicily during the expedition of Nicias. -When his 
countrymen were nearly cut to pieces-at the river 
- Assmarus, Be C. 413, Callistratus forced his way 


through the enemy and led his men safe to Catana. | 
l Thence. returning to Syracuse, he attacked those 
who were plundering the Athenian camp, and fell, | 


selling his life dearly. (Paus. vil. 16; comp. Thue. | 
-| and caused him to devote himself to the study of 


De One of the body of knights under the com- n- | oratory: Ti would seem that, after the seizure: of: 


mr 84, 85.) 


listratus had been ae of the goddess. 


Ovid (Met. ii. 410, 


if we recollect that in many other. 


CALLISTRATUS. sry 
mand of Ly simachus, who were employ ed ‘by the. 


government of the Ten to keep in check the exiles. 
under Thrasybulus in the Peiraeeus. 


Lystnachus 
having massacred some countrymen, with whom 


he fell in as they were going from the Peiraceus to 


their farms to procure provisions, the party in the 


harbour, having got Callistratus into their hands, 
retaliated by ee him to death, B. c. 403, 


(Xen. Hell. ii. 4. § 27.) In B. 0.410, this Cal 
Per- 
haps also he was the originator of the practice of 
paying the poorer citizens for their attendance at 
the assembly (wards exnrAnoraorids) ; but Böckh 
thinks that the introduction of this salary is more 
probably to be referred to the son of Empedus. 
(Publ. Econ. of Athens, bk. ii. ch. 14.) 00 

3. An Athenian orator, son of Callicrates of 
Aphidna, and nephew of the notorious Agyrrhius. — 
(Dem, c. Timoer. p. 742.) We first hear of him 
in g. c. 379, as connected with the oligarchical 
party, and as sending to Thebes to warn Leon- 
tiades of the intended attempt on the Cadmeia by 
the exiles under Pelopidas ; and yet in the follow- 


ing year, 878, he was joined with Chabrias and 


Timotheus in the command of the forees which 
were despatched to the assistance of Thebes against 
Agesilaus. (Plut. de Gen. Socrat. 31; Xen. Hell. 
v. 4, § 84; Diod. xv. 29.) Still, however, he ap- 
pears as the su pporter at Athens of Spartan in- 
terests. Thus, in 373, he joined Iphicrates in the 


prosecution of Timotheus, who had been most ac- 


tive against Sparta in the western seas, and had, 
in fact, by his restoration of the Zacynthian exiles, 
caused the renewal of war after the short peace of, 
374. (Dem. c. Timothe pp. 1187, 1188; Xen. 
Hell. vi. 2. §§ 11—13, comp. v. 4. § 64, &e., vi. 
2. §§ 2, 3.) In 373 also, but before the trial of 
Timotheus, Callistratus had been appointed com- 
mander, together with Iphicrates and Chabrias, of 
the forces destined for Corcyra,—and this at the 
request of Iphicrates himself, to whom (according 
to one mode of interpretating the words of Xeno- 
phon, où pada èrirýõeov bra) he had hitherto — 
been opposed. (Xen. Hell. vi. 2. § 39; compare 
Schneid. Hpimatr. ad loe.: Thirlwall’s Gr weete, vole 
ve pe 63, note 2; Bockh, Publ. Hoon. of Athens, 
p. 419, note 497, 2nd. edite; Dem. e. Timoth.. 
p. 1187.) Soon, however, he. induced Iphicrates 


to consent to his returning to Athens, promising ee 
either to obtain for him a supply of money, or to... 


bring about a peace; and in 371. accordingly we 
find him at Sparta with the ambassadors,—himself 
apparently without that title, — who were em- 
powered to negotiate peace for Athens. On this 
occasion Xenophon records. a speech delivered by 


| him after those of Callias and aire: and the 


only pertinent and sensible one of the three. (Xen. 
Fell: vi. 3. §§ 3, 10, &c.; see Diod. xv. 38, 5l, 
who in the. former passage assigns the mission of | 
Callistratus to B. c. 875, confounding the peace of 
37.1 with that of 374, and placing the latter a 
year too soon.) Again, in 369, the year of the in- 


-vasion of Jaconia. by Epaminondas, Callistratus 


induced the Athenians to grant the aid which the 
Spartans. had sent to ask. (Dem. c Neaer, po. 
1353; comp. Xen. Hell, vi. 5. § 33, &e.) ToBo 


866 we may’ with most probability refer his famous 
speech on the affair of Oropus,—a speech which is _ 


said to have excited the emulation of Demosthenes, 


2Po 
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Oropus by a body of Oropian exiles and the con- J 
“sequent loss of it to Athens, the Athenians, having 
sent an army against it under Chares, were m- 


duced by Chabrias and Callistratus to compromise 
_ the matter by delivering the place as a deposit to 
the Thebans pending the adjustment of their 
claims, The Thebans refused afterwards to sur- 
~ render it, and the consequence was the prosecution 
of the advisers of the compromise. At first the 
eloquence of Callistratus was successful, and they 
were acquitted; but the loss of so important a 
frontier town rankled in the minds of the people, 
and Callistratus appears to have been condemned 
to death in 361, and to have gone into banishment 
to Methone in Macedonia. In 356 (see Clinton 
on the year) he seems to have been still an exile, 
but he ultimately returned to Athens,—a step 
which the orator Lycurgus refers to as a striking 
instance of judicial infatuation, —and was put to 
death, though he had fled for refuge to the altar of 
the twelve gods. (Xen. Hell, vii. 4. § 1, &c. 5 
‘Diod. xv. 76; Plut. Dem. 5; Hermipp. ap. 
Gell. iii, 18;  Pseudo-Plut. Vit. X Orat. p. 156, 
ed. Tauchn.; Dem. c. Polyel. pp. 1221, 1222; 
Lycurg. c. Leocr. p: 159; Aristot. Rhet. i. 7. § 13.) 
During his exile he is said to have founded the city 
of Datum, afterwards Philippi, and doubtless he 
was the deviser of the plan for increasing the rent 
of the Macedonian harbour dues from 20 to 40 
talents. (Isoer. de Pac. p. 164, a; Pseudo-Aristot. 

` Oecon. ii, 22; comp. Schneid. pim. ad Xen, Hell. 
yi. 2. § 39; Béckh, Publ. Econ. of Athens, bk. il. 

© ch. 4.) Demosthenes appears to have admired him 
greatly as an orator, and Theopompus praises him 

<- for his public conduct, while he censures the profli- 

> gacy of his private life. (Dem. de Cor. p. 301, 
de Fals. Leg. p. 486; comp. Ruhnken, Hist. Crit, 
` Orat. Graec. ap. Reiske, vol. viii. p. 1403; Aristot. 
Rhet i 14. 81, iii. 17, § 135 Theopomp. ap. 
Athen. iv. p. 166, e.) ‘The author of. the lives of 
the X Orators (i. c.) strangely confounds the pre- 


sent Callistratus with the son of Empedus, in which 


mistake he has been followed by some modern 
writers: others again have erroneously identified 
him with the Callistratus who was Archon Epony- 
mus in 355, (See Ruhnken, l ce; Clint. Fast, ii 
pp. 126, 378 ; Bockh, Publ. Zeon. bk. ii. ch. 14.) 
4, An Elan, who came as an ambassador to 

_ Antiochus III. (the Great) at Chalkis, B. c. 192, 
_ to ask for aid to Elis against the Achaeans. The 


_ Tatter had declared for Rome, and decided on war- 


with Antiochus, and the Eleans, friends to Antio- 
chus, feared in consequence the invasion of their 
territory. The king sent them, for their defence, 
a thousand men under the command of Euphanes 
the Cretan. (Polyb. xx. 3; Liv. xxxv. 48—50, 
xxxvi. 5.) 

5. Private secretary to Mithridates. He fell 
into the hands of the Romans when his master 


` decamped so hastily from his position on the plains | _ 


of Cabeira, B. c. 72; and the soldiers, who were 
bringing him before Lucullus, murdered him when 


_ they discovered that he had a large sum of money 
about his person. (Plut. Lucull. 17; comp. App. 
oo Bell, Mitr. p. 227.) 
<o> CALLI/STRATUS, literary. 
| grammarian, and a disciple of Aristophanes of By-. 
-gantium, whence he is frequently surnamed ó 


Apwrropdvews, (Athen. i. p. 21, vi. p. 263.) 
He must have lived about the middle of the second 
| century before Christ, and have been a contempo- 


scholia. 


1l. A Greek |. 


CALLISTRATUS. 
rary of the famous Aristarchus. He appears to 
have devoted himself principally to the study of 
the great poets of Greece, such as Homer, Pindar, 
the tragedians, Aristophanes, and some others, 
and the results of his studies were deposited in 
commentaries upon those poets, which are lost, but 


to which occasionally reference is made in our 
Tzetzes (Chil. xi. 61) states, that. the | 


grammarian Callistratus was the first who made 
the Samians acquainted with the alphabet of 
twenty-four letters, but this is in all probability a 
fiction. (Comp. Schol. ad Hom. I. vii. 185.) 
There are several more works mentioned by the 


ancients, which, it seems, must be attributed to | 


our grammarian. Athenaeus (iii, p. 125) men- 
tions the seventh book of a work called Sdupuera, 
and in another passage (xiii, p. 591), a work on 
courtezans (wep) érupdyv), both of which belong 
probably to Callistratus the grammarian. Harpo- 


eration (s. v., MevexAfjs Ñ KaAAlorparos) mentions: 


a work mepl *A@yvav, which some ascribed to 
Menecles and others to Callistratus, but the read- 
ing in the passage of Harpocration is uncertain, 
and Preller (Polem. Fragm. p. 173, &c.) thinks 
that KaAAuparns ought to be read instead of 
KaAdAtorparos, A commentary of Callistratus on 
the Oparral of Cratinus is mentioned by Athenaeus 
(xi. p. 495). It is uncertain whether the Cal- 
listratus whose history of Samothrace is mentioned 
by Dionysius of Halicarnassus (i. 68 ; comp. Sehol. 
ad Pind. Nem. vii. 150) is the same as our gram- 


marian, (R. Schmidt, Commentatio de Callistrato — 
Aristophaneo, Halae, 1838, 8vo.; Clinton, Fast. 
| Hellen. iii. p. 530.) a a 

2. The author of a song upon Harmodius the | 
tyrannicide, which appears to have enjoyed great 
popularity in antiquity. Its beginning is preserved ` 
in Suidas (s. v. Tlepofvios) and the Scholiast on 


Aristophanes. (Acharn. 956; comp. Hesych. s. v. 
‘Apuodtov uéàos.) The whole song is preserved in 
Athenaeus. (xv. p.695; comp. Bruneck, Anal, i. 
p. 155.) Zono 

3. A comic actor of the time of Aristophanes, 
in whose comedies Acharnenses, Aves, and Vespae 
Callistratus performed, as we learn from the scholia 
on those plays. [L S.] 

CALLI'STRATUS, a Roman jurist, who, as 
appears from Dig. 1. tit. 19. s. 3. § 2, and from 
other passages in the Digest, wrote at least as late 
as the reign (A. D. 198-211) of Severus and Anto- 


ninus (% e. Septimius Severus and Caracalla). In . 


a passage of Lampridius (Alex, Sev. 68) which, 
either from interpolation or from the inaccuracy of 
the author, abounds with anachronisms, Callistra- 
tus is stated to have been a disciple of Papinian, 
and to have been one of the council of Alexander 


Severus. This statement may be correct, notwith- — 


standing the suspicious character of the source 


whence it is derived. 3 n 
The numerous extracts from Callistratus in the 
Digest occupy eighteen pages in Hommel’s Palin- | 
genesia Pandectarum; and the fact that he is cited 


by: no: other jurist in the Digest, may be accounted 
for by observing, that the Digest contains extracts 


from few jurists of importance subsequent to Cal- 
listratus.. The extracts from Callistratus are taken 


from works bearing the following titles: 1. “Libri 


VI de Cognitionibus.” . 2, “Libri VI Edicti 
| Monitori.” 8. “Libri IV de Jure Fisci,” or 
(Dig. 48, tit. 20, s. 1) “de Jure Fisci et Populi.” 
| 4. “Libri JIT Institutionum.” 5. Libri. IT 


- CALLISTRATUS, 


Quaestionum.” The titles of the first three of | 


these works require some explanation. — 


l. The treatise “de Cognitionibus” relates to. 


_ those causes which were heard, investigated, and 
decided by the emperor, the governor of a province, 
or other magistrate, without the intervention of 
judices, This departure from the ordinary course 
of the civil law took place, even before Diocletian’s 
general abolition of the ordojudiciorum, sometimes by 
virtue of the imperial prerogative, and in some cases 


was regularly practised for the purpose of affording 


equitable relief where the strict civil law gave no 
remedy, instead of resorting to the more tortuous 
system of legal fictions and equitable actions. 
(Herm. Cannegieter, Olserv. Fur. Rom. lib. i. c. 9.) 
_ 2. What is meant by “ Edictum Monitorium” 
is by no means clear. Haubold (de dictis Moni- 
toriis ae Brevibus, Lips. 1804), thinks, that moni- 
tory edicts are not special writs of notice or sum- 
mons directed to the parties in the course of a 
cause, but those general clauses of the edictum 
perpetuum which relate to the law of procedure, 
giving actions and other remedies on certain 
conditions, and therefore, tacitly at least, contain- 
ing warnings as to the consequences of irregula- 
rity or nonfulfilment of the prescribed conditions. 
The fragments of Callistratus certainly afford much 
support to this view. Haubold distinguishes the 
edictum monitorium from the edictum breve, upon 
which Paulus wrote a treatise. The latter he sup- 
poses to consist of those new clauses, which, in 
process of time, were added as an appendage to the 
edictum perpetuum, after the main body of it had 
acquired a constant form. 

3. The phrase “de Jure Fisci e¢ Populi” appears 
anomalous, but it occurs elsewhere. (See Paulus, 
Recept, Sent. v.12.) Lampridius also (Alex. Sev. 
15) writes, that Alexander Severus “leges de jure 
populi et fisci moderatas et infinitas (?) sanxit.” 
Probably under the phrase “jus populi” must here 
be understood the law relating to the aerarium, or 
to the arca publica (which latter, practically as well 
as theoretically, was at the disposal of the senate) 
as distinguished from the fiscus, which was the 
emperors own, not as res privata, but as property 
attached to the imperial dignity. (Vopisc. Aurelian. 
20.) | a 

The principal commentator on Callistratus is 
Edm. Merillius, whose Commentarius ad Libros duo 


Quaestionum Callistrati is inserted in Otto’s “The-. 


saurus,” iii. 613-634, A dissertation by And. W. 


Cramer, de Juvenibus apud Callistratum JCium, 


appeared at Kiel, 8vo. 1814. 3 

Cujas (in his preface to his Latin translation of 
the GUth book of the Basilica, reprinted at the be- 
ginning of the 7th volume of Fabrot’s edition) 
mentions. among the commentators. on the Basilica 
a jurist named Callistratus. Fabricius also sup- 
poses the Callistratus of the Basilica to have been 
different from the Callistratus of the Digest. Sua- 
rez naturally expresses strong doubts as to the ex- 
istence of a later Callistratus ; for there are many 
other asserted duplicate names, as Modestinus, 
Theophilus, Thalelaeus, Stephanus, Dorotheus, 


Cyrillus, Theodorus, Isidorus ; but Reiz has shewn, 
in several instances, that the asserted later com- 
mentator, bearing the name of a prior jurist, is a | 
fictitious entity. The name of the prior jurist has. 
` perhaps been sometimes attributed to the scholiast 
who cites him; but we believe it would. appear, | 
upon examination, that the existence of two sets | as patriarch, Philotheus was appointed in 
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of jurists of the same names but different dates 
| has gained credit partly from the mendacious in- 
ventions and supposititious citations of Nic. Com- 
| nenus Papadopoli, and partly from a very general 
misunderstanding of the mode in which the scholia 
| on the Basilica were formed. These scholia were 


really formed thus: extracts from ancient jurists | 
and antecedent commentators on the collections of — 
Justinian were appended to certain passages of the 

text of the Basilica which they served to elucidate.. - 
These extracts were sometimes interpolated or 
otherwise altered, and were mingled with glosses 
posterior to the Basilica. Thus, they were con- 
founded with the latter, and were not unnaturally 
supposed to be posterior in date to the work which. 


they explained. The determination of the ques- 


tion as to the existence of a duplicate Callistratus 
may be helped by the following list of the passages 
in the Basilica (ed. Fabrot), where the name is 
mentioned. It is taken from Fabr. Bibl. G'raec. 
xii. p. 440, and the parentheses ( ) denote a refer- — 
ence not to the text, but to a Greek scholiast. o o 
“ Callistratus. JCtus, i, 257; it: 86,815, 512, 
iii. 206, iv. (263), 292, 358, 507, (568,) 810, 
833, v. 10, 734, 778, 788, vi. (158), 436, 468, 
490, 677, 680, 702, 703, vii. 439, 515, 587, 564, 
585, 628, 687, 710, 715, 783, 803, 827, 833, 836, 
837, 869, 871, 888.” On reference to these pas- 
sages, we find nothing to indicate a Graeco-Roman 
jurist Callistratus. aes 
(Bertrandus, de Jurisperitis, i. c. 27; Aug. Je- 
nichen, Æp. Singular. de Cullistrato JCto, 4to. Lips. - 
1742; Zimmern, R. R. Gi. § 101; Suarez, Notitia 
Basilicorum, ed.Pohl. Lips.1 804, $§ 34, 41.)[J.T.G.] 
CALLI'STRATUS, a statuary, of uncertain 
country, who lived about B. c. 160, at which time 
the arts revived after a period of decay. (Plin. 
xxxiv. 8. s. 19.) EL Weds) 
CALLISTRATUS, DOMI/TIUS (Aouirios 
KadAlorparos), is mentioned seven times by Ste- 
phanus of Byzantium, as the author of a work on 
Heracleia (epi ‘HpaxAetas), which consisted of at >- 
least seven books. (Steph. Byz, s. v. OdAvuarn.) 
If, as it appears, he is the same as the one men- 
tioned by Athenaeus (vi. p. 263), he was a disci- 
ple of Aristophanes of Byzantium. (Comp. Schol. 
ad Aeschyle Pers. 941, ad Apollon. Rhod, i. 1125, 
ii. 780; Suid. s. v. biAdzevos.) ` Phe S.J 
CALLISTUS (Kdaduoros). 1. A contempo- 
rary of the emperor Julian, who accompanied his 
sovereign on his expeditions, and afterwards cele- 
brated his exploits in an epic. poem, from which . 


a statement is quoted by Nicephorus. (Hist 
| Eecles. vi. 34.) y n Tos 


2. Surnamed Syropulus, a Christian author 
who wrote a learned disputation against. the 
Palamites, which was. dedicated to the patriarch 
‘Euthymius, (Nic. Commenus, Praenot, Mystag. - 
p. 158.) ; a LO Neha Up ene 
8. A monk of mount Athos, During the war 


between Palaeologus and Cantacuzenus he was sent 


by the monks. to Constantinople to endeavour to 
restore peace; but he was ill-treated there by the 
empress Anna and the patriarch Joannes. About 
the year a. p. 1354, the emperor Cantacuzenus 
made Callistus patriarch of Constantinople. The 
year after, when he was requested by the same 
emperor to crown his son Matthaeus, Callistus re- 
fused to comply with the request and withdrew to 
a monastery. As he refused to perform his duties 
his | 
2P2 F 


-o xix. 1 § 10.) ; [L. S.J 
- CALLI'TELES (Kaaairéans), thought by Pau- 


 CALOCYRUS. . 


nians decreed the institution of criminal accusations 
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place. But when afterwards Joannes Palaeologus 
had gained possession of the imperial throne, 
Callistus was restored to the patriarchal see. The 
year after his restoration he was sent as ambas- 
sador to the Servian princess Elizabeth to conclude 
a peace, and during this embassy he died near 
Pherae, the capital of the Servians. There is a 

Greek homily on the exaltation of the cross by one 

Callistus, which is printed with a Latin translation 

in Gretser (De Cruce, ii, p.1347), but whether it 

-is the work of our Callistus, or of another who was 

patriarch of Constantinople in A. D. 1406, is un- 

certain, There are some other works of a theolo- 
gical nature which are ascribed to one Callistus, 
but they have never been printed. (Wharton’s 
Appendix to Cave, Hist. Lit. i. p. 46, &a, ed. 
London.) | [L. 8.] 
CALLISTUS, C. JU’LIUS, a freedman of 

Caligula, in whose reign he possessed very great 

influence and power, though in the end he was an. 

accomplice in the conspiracy by which this em- 
operor was murdered, In the reign of Claudius, 

Callistus continued to have great influence, and he 

endeavoured secretly, in conjunction with others, 

to counteract the attachment of Messalina to C. 

Silius; but Callistus was afraid of losing his posi- 

tion, and gave up opposing the scheme of Messa- 
lina. When she had been put to death, Callistus 

supported the designs of Lollia Paulina, who wished 

- to become the emperor’s wife ; but he did not succeed 
in this point, for Claudius married Agrippina, who 
was supported by Pallas. This Callistus is un- 
- doubtedly the person to whom the physician Scri- 
honius Largus dedicates his work ; and from it we 

~ learn that the full name of Callistus was C. Julius 
: © Callistus, (Tac. Ann. xi. 29, 38, xii. 1, &e.; Dion 
- Cass. lix. 19; Senec. Epist, 47; Joseph. Ant. Jud. 


(wpoGordi, see Dict, of Ant. s. v.) against Cal- 
liyenus and the rest who had deceived them. He 
and four others accordingly were compelled to give 
bail for their appearance, and were kept in confine- 
ment by their sureties. They contrived, however, 
to effect their escape, and took refuge with the 
Lacedaemonians at Deceleia. On the restoration 
of democracy at Athens, B. c. 403, Callixenus took 
advantage of the general amnesty to return: but 
the ban of his countrymen’s hatred was upon him, 
—no man, itis said, would give him either water 
or light for his fire,—and he perished miserably of 
hunger, (Diod. xiii. 103; Xen. Hell. i. 7. § 35; 
Suid. s. v."Evavews comp. Herod. vii. 231.) [E. E.] 
CALLIYXENUS (KaadAlzevos), of Rhodes, a 
contemporary of Ptolemy Philadelphus, was the 
author of two works, which are lost. The one 
which bore the title of wep) "AAekavdpeias, consisted 
of at least four books, and was much used by Athe- 
naeus. (Athen. v. p. 196, &e., ix. p. 387, xi. pp. 
472, 474, 483; Harpocrat. s. v. êyyvðýen.) The 
second work appears to have been a catalogue of 
painters and sculptors (Swypddwy re kal dvdpayro- 
mordy avarypapy), of which Sopater, in the twelfth 
book of his Eclogae had made an abridgement. 
(Phot. Bibi, Cod. 161; comp. Preller, Polem. 
Fragm. p. 178, &e.) TL. S.] 
CALLO (KaAdo), an orphan who lived at Epi- 
daurus about thirty years after the death of Alex- 


be a girl. She accordingly married, and lived with 


was taken seriously ill, and had to undergo an 
operation, the effect of which was that she became 
aman. She is one of the beings commonly called 


cal men. [L, 8.] 
-CALLON (Kaadwyv), 1. An artist of the island 
of Aegina, the pupil of Angelio and Tectaeus, who 
were themselves pupils of Dipoenus and Scyllis. 
(Paus. ii. 32, § 4.) As the latter two flourished 
B. ©. 580, the age of Callon must be fixed at B. c. 
516, This is confirmed by the statement of Pau- 
sanias (vii. 18. § 6), that Callon was a contempo- 
rary of Canachus, who we know flourished from 
B. ©. 540 to 508. [Canacuus.] There are two 
passages in Pausanias which seem to contradict 
this conclusion ; but K. O. Müller (Aeginet. p. 100) 
and Thiersch (Epoch. Anm. p. 40) have clearly 
shewn that one of them is interpolated, and that 
the other, if explained properly, does not place Cal- 
lon either in the time of the Messenian wars, or as 


_ -ganias (v. 27. § 5Y to be a son or pupil of Onatas, 
in company with whom. he wrought a Hermes car- 
rying a ram. =. [W.L] 

© CALLI XENUS (KaàAltevos) was the mover 
in the Athenian Sova? of the following decree 
against the generals who had conquered at Argi- 
nusae, B. €. 406, —a decree as false in its preamble 
as it was illegal and iniquitous in its substance : 
“ Whereas the accusation against the generals, as 
well as their defence, has been heard in the pre- 
vious assembly, be it enacted that all the Athenians 
give their votes on the case according to. their 
tribes; and that for each tribe there be set two 
urns to receive the ballots of condemnation or ac- 
quittal, And if they be found guilty, let them 
suffer death ; and let their property be confiscated, 

‘and a tenth of it be set apart for the goddess.” The 

decree, in fact, took away from the accused the 
right of separate trials and a fair hearing; and, 
when it was brought before the assembly, Eurypto- 
lemus and some other friends of the generals 
threatened Callixenus with a prosecution for his 
= illegal proposition, but were compelled by the 
clamours of the multitude to drop their proceed- 
“Ings. The Prytanes then refused to put the motion 
tothe vote; but they too, with the single exception 
of Socrates (who was ér:ordrns for that day) were 
obliged. to give way before the invectives of Cal- 
- lixenus and the threats of the people. (Xen. Hell. | B. ©. 436. (Thiersch, Epoch. Anm. p. 62.) [W. I] 

i. 7. §§ 8—16, Memorab. i. 1. § 18; Plat. Apol | CALOCY’RUS, proconsul (àvbómaros) or dux 

p. 82; bi; Pseudo-Plat. Axioch. p. 368, ad fin.) | (Govt, Basilica, v. 487), a Graeco-Roman jurist. 

- Not long after the death of the generals the Athe- | In- | | 


preters had believed. (Comp. Sillig, Cat. Art. s. v.) 
We are acquainted with two works of Callon: the 
tripod ornamented by a statue of Cora and a xoa- 
non of Athene, Quintilian (xii. 10) calls his works 
“ duriora atque Tuscanicis proxima.” . ae 
2, A native of Elis, who sculptured a Hermes at 
| Olympia (Paus. v. 27. § 5) and a chorus of thirty- 


the flute-player, who had all perished on the pas- 


(Paus. v. 25. $1.) Callon must have lived before 


ander the Great, and was commonly considered to 


her husband for two years. After that time, she — 


androgyne, and her case as described by Diodorus. 
(xxxil. Ecl. i. p. 522) must be of interest to medi- 


late as the battle of Aegospotamos, as some inter-. 


five Messenian boys, together with their leader and | 


sage from Messana to Rhegium. The whole group 
was dedicated by the Messenians at Olympia, 


In Basil. vol. iv. p. 403 (Fabrot), he is called 


CALO-JOANNES. 


- Calocyrus Sextus. By Jos. Sim. Assemani, in his 
extremely rare but.very valuable work, Bibliotheca 
Juris Orientalis Canonici et Civilis, 5 vols. 4to. 


Rome, 1762—6 (ii. e 20, p. 403), Calocyrus is 
supposed to have been posterior to Cyrillus (whom 
he cites, Basil, vol. v. p. 44), and- to have lived 
after the time of Alexius Comnenus. The passages 
in Fabrot’s edition of the Basilica, where Calocyrus 
is mentioned, are given as follows in Fabricius, 
Bibl. Grace. vol. xii. p. 440: “Calocyrus JCtus, 
ii, 543; Calocyrus Sextus, iv. 403, v. 26, 89, 77, 
180, 269, 292, 324, 325, 410, 423, 459, 587; 
Proconsul (Fabroto interpreti Dux), v. 37, 44, 78, 
82, 121, 144, 179, 237, 238, 253, 263, 341, 414, 
430, 432, 436, 487, 5387; Cyrillo Junior. v. 44.” 

Reiz (Excurs. xx. ad Theophilum, p. 1234) se- 
lects the following passages under the head “ Me- 
morabilia ex Scholiis Basilicorum, quae faciunt ad 
indagandam aetatem JCtorum, maxime eorum qui 
sub Imperatore Justiniano Magno floruerunt.” 
Calocyrus ad Basilica Comment. iv. 403, v. 39, 
v. 292. Nic. Comnenus Papadopoli (Praenot. 
Mystag, p. 345) cites an interpretation (Synopsis 
Septima) by Calocyrus, of the Novells of Leo, and 
(p. 371 of the same work) cites the notes of Sixtus 
or Sextus, JCtus and Nomophylax, on the Novells. 
In both these passages, Papadopoli (or, as he is 
usually styled, Nic. Comnenus) probably refers to 
the same person; but his gross infidelity (which is 
exposed by Heimbach, Anecdota, i. pp. 219—222) 
renders his testimony, when unsupported, nearly 
worthless. 

(Suarez, Notitia Basilicorum, ed. Pohl. § 42, p. 


136, nn. (ġ) et (x); Stockmann ad Bachii Hist. 
Jurisp. Rom. p. 675, citing Van Vryhoff, Observ. 


Jur. Civ. c. 26, p. 134, Amst. 1747, 8vo.; Heimbach, 
de Basilicorum Origine, &c. p. 74, &e.) [J. T. G.] 

CALO-JOANNES or JOANNES II. COM- 
NE’NUS (Kaao-lwdvyys 6 Kouvnvós), one of the 
greatest and best. emperors of the East, the eldest 
son and successor of Alexis I. Comnenus, was born 
in 1088. His real name was Joannes. His 
diminutive stature, tawny complexion, and ugly 
features, distinguished him, not to his advan- 
tage, from among the other princes of the hand- 
some Comnenian race; and it would seem that 
his name Calo-Joannes, or John. the Handsome, 
was a nickname, were we not justified in believing 
that that name was given him for the beauty of 
his mind. His virtues were acknowledged by his 
father, who, when urged on his death-bed to leave 
the empire to Bryennius, his excellent son-in-law, 
resisted the persuasion of his wife and his daughter 
Anna, and appointed Calo-Joannes his successor. 
The new emperor ascended the throne on the 15th 
of August, 1118. It is related under Anna Com- 
NENA and NICEPHORUS Bryznnivus, that their 
conspiracy to depose Calo-Joannes and to make 
Bryennius emperor, proved abortive, and that the 
property of both was confiscated...The emperor 
was especially protected by his younger brother, 
Isaac Sebastocrator, and by his minister, Axuch, a 
Turk who had been made prisoner during the reign 


of Alexis I., and who, joining great talents and | 


knowledge with honesty and atfable manners, ad- 


office which he held during the whole reign of 


Calo-Joannes. The conspiracy of Anna and Bry- | 
ennius was the only event that troubled the reign | in 1138, an nee ayme¢ | ) : 
of Calo-Joanines, who won the hearts of his subjects | Edessa held the bridles of his horse, as a token of 


CALO-JOANNES. 3g] 


to such a degree, that he ventured to abolish the 


‘punishment of death, and deserved to be called the 
Byzantine Marcus Aurelius. His relations with 
his brother Isaac were a model of brotherly affec- 
tion, and though their friendship was on one occa- 


‘sion disturbed by the slander of some courtiers, it 


was but for a short time. The reign of Calo- 
Joannes is a series of wars, and each war was a 
triumph. for the Greek arms. But while. Nicetas 
and Cinnamus, the chief sources, dwell with pro- 
lixity on the description of so many glorious deeds, 
they have neglected to give us a satisfactory expo- 
sition of the emperor’s administration, and their 


chronology is very confused. This circumstance 


has probably induced Gibbon to relate the reign of 
Calo-Joannes without. any chronology except the 
dates of his accession and his death. Le Beau, 
in his Histoire du Bas Empire (vol. xix. 1. 86), 
gives a careful chronology which he has established 
by comparing the Latin historians, especially Gui- 
lielmus Tyrensis and Otho Frisingensis; and Du 
Cange (Familiae Byzantinae, pp. 178, 179) gives | 
an account of the different statements respecting 
the year in which Calo-Joannes died. We follow 
Le Beau and Du Cange. pore: 7 | 
The wars of Calo-Joannes with the different 
princes of the Turks lasted during his whole reign 
with scarcely any interruption. In the first cam- 
paign, in 1119, he took Laodiceia, and spared the — 
lives of the garrison, and in 1120 he took Sozopolis. 
An invasion of the Petchenegues or Patzinacitae, 
who had crossed the Danube, called him to Thrace, 
and in 1122 he obtained a complete victory over 
them in Macedonia, giving the example at once of 
a general and a soldier. This war was finished to 
the advantage of the Greeks: the Petchenegues 
returned into their Scythian steppes, and great. 
numbers of them who had been made prisoners re- 
ceived lands from the emperor in the very districts 
which their brethren had laid waste. In 1123 he 
took the field against the revolted Servians, who 
were supported by Stephen IT., king of. Hungary, - 


who took Belgrade and Branizova. But in the 


following year, 1124, Calo-Joannes advanced with 
a strong army, took Francochorium near Sirmium, 
conquered the country between the Save and the. 
Danube, and forced the king to desist from further 
attempts on the Greek empire. According to the — 
Greek historians, the advantages of this war were 
rather on the side of king Stephen; while, strange. 
enough, the Hungarian annalists attribute both 
victories and advantages to the Greeks, Thence 
Calo-Joannes turned once more against the Turks 


of Iconium, and took Castamonia and Gangra,  _ 


which his. garrisons were, however, obliged to sur- 
oe ; 2 i ; ry 

render to the Turks a short time afterwards. The _ 

emperor was more fortunate, in 1131, against the 


Armenians of Cilicia, or Armenia Minor, under — 


their prince Livo or Leo, who was vanquished in 
several engagements; and in 1137, all his domi- 


nions were annexed to the Greek empire, and re- | 
` * x j à iaa ' r $ + : ET , ' 
ceived the name of the fourth Armenia... This con- 
quest brought him. in contact with Raymond, prince 


of Antioch, who, according to the treaties made. 


between Alexis I. and prince Boemond I. of An- 
vanced from one eminent post to another, till he | tioch, was obliged. to recognize the Greek emperor 
became magnus domesticus, or prime minister, an | as his liege lord, but refused doing so, till Calo- 
Joannes compelled him, partly by negotiations, 


partly by threats. The emperor entered Antioch 
in 1138, and prince Raymond and the. count of 


RRA 0 i. 


-stantinople in 1141, defeating on his march the 
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-their vassalship. During his stay in that town, 
the emperor was exposed to great danger by a sud- 


den uproar of the people, who fancied that the 


town was about to be given over to the Greeks. 


The emperor saved himself by a sudden flight, and 
was going to storm Antioch, when prince Raymond 


came to his camp, made an apology for the reckless 


conduct of his subjects, and soothed the emperor’s 
anger’ by a new protestation of his.faith. Calo- 
Joannes and Raymond now joined their troops, 
and made a successful campaign against the Turks- 
Atabeks in Syria, whose emir Emad-ed-din had 
conquered Haleb. Calo-Joannes returned to Con- 


sultan of Iconium, from whom he took the fortified 
islands in the lake near Iconium, and exterminated 
the pirates and robbers who had infested the coasts 
from Cilicia to Lydia. Encouraged by so many 
victories, and supported by eminent generals and 
well-disciplined troops, who were in every respect 
equal to those of the Latin princes of the East, 
Jalo-Joannes conceived the plan of conquering the 
Latin kingdoms and principalities of Jerusalem, 
Antioch, &., and of driving out the Atabecks 


from Syria, all of which were provinces that had 
once belonged to the Eastern empire. In 1142 he 


set out for Cilicia at the head of a strong army, 
pretending that he was going to make a pilgrimage 


to Jerusalem. In the spring of 1143, he was at 
Anazarba. While hunting one day in the forests 
on the banks of the Pyramus, he attacked a wild 


boar: he succeeded in piercing the beast with his 


spear, but in the struggle his quiver was upset, 
and he received a slight wound in his hand from 


one of the arrows. The weapon was poisoned, and 


ag the emperor would not allow his hand to be 
- amputated, he died from the effects of the wound, 
: on the 8th of April, 1143. His successor was his 
fourth son, Manuel, whom the emperor appointed 
- In preference to his third son, Isaac; his eldest 
sons, Alexis and Andronicus, had both died a short 


time before their father. The wife of Calo-Joannes 
was Irene the daughter of Wladislaw I. the Saint, 
king of Hungary, the sister of king Caloman, and 
the aunt of king Stephen I, with whom Calo- 
Joannes made war: he married her before 1105, 
and she died in 1124, (Nicetas, Jounnes Comnenus; 
Cinnamus, i. li. 1-5.) [W.P.] 
CALPETA'NUS, a physician at Rome, who 
lived probably about the beginning or middle of 
the first century after Christ, and who is mention- 
ed by Pliny (ZZ. N. xxix. 5) as having gained by 
his practice the annual income of two hundred and 
fifty thousand sesterces (about 1953/4. 2s. 6d.). 
This is considered by Pliny to be a very large 
sum, and may therefore give us some notion of the 


fortunes made by physicians at Rome about the 


beginning of the empire. [W.A.G.] 
CALPU’RNIA. 1. The daughter of L. Cal- 


_ purnius Bestia, consul in g. c. 111, the wife of P. 
Antistius and the mother of Antistia, the first wife 


of Pompeius Magnus. On the murder of her hus- 


band in Bc, 82, by order of the younger Marius, 
-Calpurnia put an end to her own life. (Vell. Pat. 
-o iL 26; comp. Antistius, No. 6.) i 
2. The daughter of L. Calpurnius Piso Caeso- 
ninus, consul in B. c: 58, and the last wife of the 
< dictator Caesar, whom he married in B. c. 59, 


(Suet. Caes. 213 Plut. Caes. 14, Pomp. 47, Cat. 
Min. 33; Appian, B.C. iL 145 Caes. B. G. i. 12.) 
Calpurnia seems not to have intermeddled in poli- 


ay, 


=- CALPURNIUS. 


| tical affairs, and to have borne quietly the favours 


which her husband bestowed upon Cleopatra, when 


she came to Rome in B. c. 46. The reports that 


had got abroad respecting the conspiracy against 
Caesar’s life filled Calpurnia with the liveliest ap- 
prehensions ; she was haunted by dreams in the 
night, and entreated her husband, but in vain, not 
to leave home on the fatal Ides of March, pc. 44. 
(Appian, B. ©. ii. 115; Dion Cass. xliv. 17; Vell. 
Pat. ii, 57; Suet. Cacs. 81; Plut. Caes. 63.) 
CALPU/RNIA. 1. One of the favourite. con- 
cubines of the emperor Claudius. She was pre- 
vailed upon by Narcissus to go to Ostia, where the 
emperor was tarrying, to inform him of the mar- 


riage of Messalina and C. Silius. (Tac. Ann. xi. 


30.) 

2. A woman of high rank, who was sent into 
exile by the jealousy of Agrippina, the wife of the 
emperor Claudius, who had accidentally spoken of 
her figure in terms of praise. She was recalled by 
Nero, in 4. D. 60, for the purpose of making an 
exhibition of his clemency, after having just before 
caused his own mother to be murdered. (Tac. 
Ann. xii, 22, xiv. 72.) 2 [L. $.] 

CALPU/RNIA GENS, plebeian, pretended to 
be descended from Calpus, the third of the four 
sons of Numa; and accordingly we find the head 
of Numa on some of the coins of this gens. (Plut. 
Num. 21; Hor. Ars Poet. 292; Festus, s. t. Cul- 
purni; Eckhel, v. p. 160.) The Calpurnii are not 
mentioned till the time of the first Punic war, and | 
the first of them who obtained the consulship was _ 
C. Calpurnius Piso in B. c. 180; but from this time 
their consulships are very frequent, and the family 
of the Pisones becomes one of the most illustrious 
in the Roman state. The family-names under the 
republic are Bastia, Bizutus, FLAMMA, and Piso, 
and some of the Pisones are distinguished by the 
surnames of Caesoninus and Frugi. 

CALPURNIA'NUS, DE'CIUS, praefect of the 
body-guard of the emperor Claudius, seems to have 
been compromised in the adulterous conduct of 
Messalina, and was put to death in consequence, 
A.D. 48, (Tac. Ann. xi. 35.) [L.8.] 

CALPURNIA’NUS, M. PU’PIUS PISO, 


‘consul in g. c 61. [Piso] 


CALPU’RNIUS, standard-bearer of the first 
legion in Germany at the accession of Tiberius, 
A.D. l4. When Munatius Plancus arrived in the 
camp of Germanicus in Germany, as the ambassador 
of the senate, the rebellious soldiers would have 
murdered him while he was embracing as a sup- 
pliant the sacred standards, had not Calpurnius 
checked the violence of the soldiers. (Tac. Ann. i. 
39.) . Ee | eee [L 8] 
CALPURNIUS, surnamed SICULUS. Among 


the works of the Latin poets we find eleven pasto- 
tals which usually bear the title 7. Calpurnii Siculi 
: Bucolicon Eclogae, to which is sometimes added 


Ad Nemesianum Carthaginiensem. The author is 
generally believed to have lived towards the end 


of the third century, and the person to whom the 
work is addressed is supposed to be the Aurelius 
Olympius Nemesianus whose poem on hunting is 


still extant. It will be found, however, upon a 
careful investigation of authorities, that we not — 


only know nothing whatsoever with regard to the 


personal history of Calpurnius, but that every cir- 


-cumstance connected with his name, his age, his 


works, and his friends, is involved in obscurity 


and doubt. In several MSS. he is designated as 


e 
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< Titus, in others as Caius, in a great number the | 


praenomen is altogether wanting, while the only 


evidence for the determination of the epoch when | 
he flourished rests upon the gratuitous assumption | 


that he is identical with the Junius or Julius Cal- 
 purnius commemorated by Vopiscus in the life of 
Carus. In like manner we are left in uncertainty 


whether we ought to consider the term Siculus as 


a cognomen, or as an appellation pointing out his 
native country, or as an epithet bestowed upon 
him because he cultivated the same style of com- 
position with the Syracusan Theocritus. Some 
have sought to prove, from internal evidence, that, 
like the Mantuan bard, he was raised from a hum- 
ble station by the favour of some exalted patron, 
but this hypothesis receives no support from the 
passages referred to, and those who have attempted 
in a similar manner to ascertain the precise epoch 
when he flourished have arrived at conflicting con- 
clusions. Even if the dedication to Nemesianus is 
genuine, and this is far from certain, it does not 
necessarily follow, that this must be the same Ne- 
mesianus who was contemporary with Numerianus. 

‘The literary merits of Calpurnius may be briefly 
discussed. In all that relates to the mechanism of 
his art he deserves much praise. His versification 
is smooth, flowing, and sonorous, and his diction 
for the most part pure and elegant, although from 
being too elaborately finished it is sometimes tinged 
with affectation. In all the higher departments he 
can advance no claim to our admiration. He imi- 
tates closely the Eclogues of Virgil, and like Virgil 
is deficient in the simplicity, freshness, and reality 
which lend such a charm to the Idylls of Theo- 
critus—a. deficiency which he awkwardly endea- 
vours to supply by occasionally foisting harsh and 
uncouth expressions into the mouths of his speakers. 


© He evidently was a careful student of Horace, 


Tibullus, Propertius, Juvenal, and Statius, for we 
can often. detect their thoughts and even their ex- 
pressions, unless, indeed, we are disposed to adopt 
the absurd notions advocated by Ascensius, that 
he belonged to the Augustan age, and might thus 
have been copied by the others instead of borrow- 
ing from them. ; 
In the oldest MSS. and editions the whole 
eleven eclogues are attributed to Calpurnius. Ugo- 
letus, upon the authority of a single MS., separated 
the last four from the rest, assigning them to 
-Nemesianus ; but independent of the feeble autho- 
rity upon which this change was. introduced, the 
tone and spirit of the whole eleven is so exactly 
uniform, that we might at once conclude with con- 
fidence that they were productions of the same 


pen, and this has been satisfactorily established ` 


by Wernsdorf. | | , : 
The Editio Princeps is without place or date, 
but is usually found appended to the Silius Italicus 
printed at Rome in 1471, by Sweynheim and 
Pannartz. The next in antiquity is that of Venice, 


1472. . The most valuable modern. editions are. 


those contained in the Poetae Latini Minores of 


Burmann (Leida, 1731), and in the Poetae Latini- 


Minores of Wernsdorff (Altenb. 1780), and in 


 Lemaire’s Classics (Paris, 1824). The text has 

been recently revised with much care Be — 
‘ ‘death. (Cie. ad Ad. ix. 11, 12, 15, a., ad Fam. vi. 
12, ad Att. xiv. 1, 2, 4, 5,°9, xv. 2, xvi. 11, but 
‘the fullest information respecting Matius is in the 
two letters ad Fam. xj. 27, 28.) : | 


(Gotting. 1842) 


` CALPURNIUS ASPREINAS, [AspRENas.] 


CALPU’RNIUS CRASSUS. [Crassus.]. — 


CALPU'RNIUS FABA'TUS. [Faparus.] 
CALPU'RNIUS FLACCUS, [Fiaccus] ~_ 
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 CALPU'RNIUS GALERIA'NUS. [Garm 


RIANUS.] | 

CALPURNIUS SALVIA'NUS [Sarvianus.] 

CALVA, a surname of Venus at Rome, which 
is derived by some from the verb calvere, to mock 
or annoy, and is believed to refer to the caprices of 
lovers. Others relate, that Ancus Marcius dedi- 
cated the temple of Venus Calva near the Capitol 
at the time when his wife’s hair began to fall off; - 
whereas a third account connects the foundation of 
this temple with the war against the Gauls, during ` 
which the Roman women were said to have cut off 
their hair for the purpose of making bow-strings of 
it, (Serv. ad Aen. i. 7245 Lactant, i. 20, 27.) 
Hartung (Die Relig. d. Rom. ii. p. 251) thinks the 
last account the most probable, and believes that 
the name referred to a real or symbolical cutting 
off of the hair of brides on their marriage day. 
(Comp. Pers. Sad. ii. 70, with the Schol.) [L. 8.] 
 CALVASTER, JU'LIUS, a laticlave tribune 
of the soldiers under Domitian, took part in the 
revolt of Antonius in Germany, but was pardoned 
because he pretended that his intercourse with 
Antonius was confined. to a licentious connexion. 
(Dion Cass. lxvii. 1] ; Suet. Dom 10.) 

CALVHE’NA, C. MA'TIUS, usually called 
Matius, without his cognomen Calvena, which. he 
received on account of his baldness, belonged to 
the equestrian order, and was one of Caesar’s most 
intimate friends. He was a learned, amiable, and: 
accomplished man; but, through his love of re- 
tirement and literature, he took no part in the 
civil war, and did not avail himself of Caesars | 
friendship to obtain any public offices in the state, © 


Caesar, he took no part in the conspiracy against 

his life, but on the contrary was deeply affected by 
his death. He immediately espoused the side of 
Octavianus, with whom he became very intimate ; 
and at his request, and in memory of his departed 
friend, he presided over the games which Octavia- 
nus exhibited in B. c. 44, on the completion of the. 
temple of Venus Genetrix, in honour of Caesar's 


ach~ o 

Matius was also an intimate friend of Cicero. — 
and Trebatius. Cicero first speaks of him in a 
letter to Trebatius, written in B. c. 52, in which 
he congratulates the latter upon having become a 


friend of Matius, whom he calls “suavissimus 


doctissimusque homo” (ad Fam. vil. 15); but 
Cicero himself had been intimate with him some 
time before. . Matius paid Cicero a visit at his | 


to join Caesar at Brundusium ; and when Cicero 


returned to Italy after the battle of Pharsalia, in 


B. C- 48, greatly alarmed at. the reception which 
Caesar might give him, Matius met him at Bran- 
dusium, did his best to console him, and promised 


to exert his influence with Caesar to obtain his 


pardon. From that time till Caesar’s death, Ma- 
tius and Cicero appear to have seen a good deal of — 
one another; and he is frequently mentioned by 
Cicero in the period immediately following Caesar’s 


Unlike many, who called themselves the friends of 


victories. The conduct of Matius excited the =~ 
wrath of Caesar’s murderers; and there is a beau- -> - 
tiful letter of his to Cicero (ad Fam. xi. 28), in 
which he justifies his conduct, avows his att 
ment to Caesar, and deplores his loss. 


Formian villa in B. c. 49, when he was on his way 
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- Matius’ friendship with Caesar is mentioned by 
Suetonius (Caes: 52), and his intimacy with Au- 
gustus by Pliny (Æ. N. xii. 2, s. 6), who errone- 
ously calls him Cn. Matius, and who speaks of him 
cas aliye about 80 years before his time. Tacitus 
(Ann. xii. 60) also alludes to the power and 1m- | 


fluence which Matius possessed. | | 
=- This ©, Matius is in all probability the same as 
< the C. Matius. (not Cn. as Gellius calls him), who 
translated the Iliad into Latin verse, and was the 
author of several other works. His version of the 
Iliad is first quoted by his contemporary Varro 
- (L. L. vii. 95, 96, ed. Müller), and is referred to 
by A. Gellius (vi. 6, ix. 14) and the Latin gram- 
marians. Matius also wrote “ Mimiambi,” which 
were as celebrated as his translation of the Iliad, 
and were particularly admired for the elegance of 
the new words which he introduced in them. (Gell. 
xy. 25, xx. 8.) Matius also paid great attention 
to economies and agriculture, and wrote a work on 
the whole art. and science of cookery, in three 
books, which were entitled respectively Cocus, 
Cearius, Salgamarius. (Columella, xii. 4, 44.) It 
was probably from this Matius that the malum 
Matiunum derived its name (Plin. A. N. xv. 14, 
153 Columella, v.10, 19; Suet. Dom. 21; Macrob. 
| Saturn. ii. 10; Athen. iii. p. 82, c-), and the Opso- 

nium Matianum, praised by Apicius (iv. 8) 

‘(Wernsdorf, Pott. Lat. Min. vol. iv. p. 568, 
&e.; Leutsch, in the Zeitschrift für Alterthums- 

` wissenschaft, 1834, p. 164, &e.) a 
| CALVE/NTIUS, an Insubrian Gaul, of the 
< town of Placentia, and a merchant, whose daughter 
married L. Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus, the father 
-of L. Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus, consul in B. c 
' 58. In his speech against the latter, Cicero up- 
braids him with the low origin of his mother, and 
calls him Caesoninus Semiplacentinus Calventius 
(in Pison, 6,233; Ascon in Pison, p. 5, ed. Orelli ; 
comp. Cie. de prov. Cons. 4, pro Seat, 9); and in a 
=: letter to his brother Quintus (ii. 1. § 4), Piso is 

also meant by the name of Calventius Marius. 

CA‘LVIA CRISPINILLA. [CRISPINILLA] 
CALVINA, JULIA, the sister of L. Silanus, 
was at first married to a son of Vitellius, but after- 
wards, for the sake of doing a favour to Agrippina, 
Vitellius accused her of incestuous intercourse with 
her brother, L. Silanus. There was, however, ac- 
cording to the concurrent testimony of the ancients, 
no ground whatever for that charge, except that 
Silanus was attached to his sister, and perhaps 
expressed his love for her in too unguarded a man- 
ner, surrounded as he was by spies and enemies. 
When Silanus had put an end to his own life, 
Calvina was expelled from Italy. (Tac. Ann. xii. 
4,8; L. Sanus.) It is highly probable that this 
Calvina is the same as the Junia (Julia ?) Calvina 
mentioned by Suetonius ( Fesp. 23) as still alive 
towards the end of the reign of Vespasian, for it is 
stated there, that she belonged to the family of 
Augustus, and it is well known that the Silani 
were great-great-grandsons of Augustus. |L. S,] 
» CALVINUS, the name of a family of the ple- 
beian Domitia gens. soe ae 
1, Cy. Domrrivs CALVINUS, consul in B.C. 332, 
| (Liv, vii. 17.) AEE aT 
Maximus, offered himself as a candidate for the 
curule aedileship in B. c. 304; but, although his 
father had been consul, Cn. Flavius, the famous 
-scribe of Appius Clandius, was preferred to him. 


2. Cy. Domitius Cy. F. CALVINUS, surnamed | 


 CALVINUS. 


| Five years later, however, B. c. 299, he was elected. 


curule aedile. (Liv. x. 9, where instead of the 
praenomen C. we ought to read Cn.) He was 


raised to the consulship in B. c. 283, together with 


P. Cornelius Dolabella. The name of Calvinus 


scarcely appears during the year of his consulship, 


though he must have been very actively engaged, 


for Rome was just then threatened by a coalition 
of all her enemies in Italy. Stimulated: by the 


Lucanians and Bruttians, and mere especially by 


the Tarentines, the Etruscans, Gauls, Umbrians, 
and Samnites took up arms against her. 
nones, allied with the Etruscans, attacked the 
town of Arretium; and as the consuls were proba- 
bly engaged in other parts of Italy, the praetor L. 


The Se- 


Caecilius was sent out to the relief of the place; 
but he lost a battle and his life near Arretium. 
His successor, M’. Curius, sent ambassadors to the 
Senones to effect an exchange of prisoners, but the 
ambassadors were murdered by the Senones. In 
order to avenge this breach of the law of nations, 
the consul P. Cornelius Dolabella marched through 
the country of the Sabines and Picentians into 
that of the Senones, conquered their army and 
ravaged their country, to secure which a Roman 
colony was established in it The events which 
we have just described are not mentioned by all 
authorities in the same succession. According tc 
Orosius (iii, 22; comp. Liv. Hit. 12), the murder 
of the Roman ambassadors preceded the campaign 
of L. Caecilius; whereas, according to Appian, the 


campaign of Dolabella followed immediately after 


the murder, and the object of the embassy was ta 
remonstrate with the Senones for serving against 
the Romans, their allies. (Comp. Niebuhr, Azst. of 
Rome, iii. p. 427, &c.) In what manner Calvinus 


was engaged during this time, is not known. | 
When the Boians saw that the Senones were ex- - 


pelled from their country, they began to dread the 
same fate, joined the remaining Senones and the 
Etruscans, and marched against Rome. But in cross- 


Ing the Tiber they met a Roman army, and in the 


ensuing battle most of the Etruscans were slain, 
and only a few of the Gauls escaped. Our accounts 
differ as to the Roman commanders in this battle ; 
for some represent Dolabella and others Calvinus 
as the victorious general, whereas it is most proba- 
ble that both consuls gained laurels on that day. 
It was undoubtedly to this victory that Calvinus 
owed the surname of Maximus, and in B. c. 280 
he was further honoured by being made dictator. 
On laying down this office in the same year, he 
was elected censor—the first instance of a plebeian 
being raised to that office. (Plin. H. N. xxxiii, 1; 
Polyb. ii. 19, 20; Liv. Epit. 13; Appian, Samnit. 
6, Gall. 11; Flor. i. 13; Eutrop. ii. 10; Dion Cass. 
Excerpt, Vat. p. 163, ed. Sturz ; Fast. Cap.) 

3 Domrrius Catvinus, probably a son of No. 
2, conquered the Etruscan town of Luna, which 
‘was occupied by the Illyrians: He seems to have 
been praetor when he made the conquest. The 
year to which it belongs is unknown, though it is 
clear that the event must have occurred after the 


rst Punic war, that is, after B. c. 240, (Frontin. 


Strateg: ti. 2. § l; Liv. Epit. 20; Zonar. viii. 19, 


A ON. Domirrus, M. r. Mon. CALVINUS, ap- 


pears, in B. c. 62, as legate of L. Valerius Flaccus 
in Asia, and in B. c. 59 as tribune of the people, in 
which capacity he supported the consul M. Bibulus 


against the other consul, C. Julius: Caesar, and the 
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‘tribune a who allowed himself to he ea i 


by Caesar as'a tool. Three years later, Calvinus 


was praetor, and presided at the trials of L. Cal- 


purnius Bestia, who was accused of ambitus, and 


of M. Caelius, who was charged with having at- 


tempted. to poison Clodia. In B.c. 54 he offered 
himself as a candidate for the consulship, on which 
oceasion he, as well as his. competitors, was guilty 
of enormous bribery; and, in conjunction with C. 
Memmius, he entered into a most disgraceful com- 


pact with the consuls of the year, who were to 


preside at the elections. The two candidates pro- 
mised to procure for the consuls in office certain 
lucrative provinces by perjury, if they would lend 
them their assistance in the elections; and in case 


the plan with the provinces should fail, the candi- 


dates promised to give to the consuls a compensa- 
tion in money of “forty millions of sesterces. C. 
Memmius himself afterwards denounced the whole 
plan to the senate; but the appointment of a court 
to investigate the condact of Calvinus was pre- 
vented by intrigues. The election of the consuls 
also was delayed on account of unfavourable aus- 
pices. In the beginning of October, however, all 
the candidates were to be tried for ambitus; but 
they escaped judgment by the interreign which 
the party of Pompey tried to use as a means for 
getting him appointed dictator. The interreign 
lasted for nearly nine months, and Calvinus, who 
had in the meantime gained the favour of Pompey 
by voting for the acquittal of A. Gabinius, was at 
length made consul through the influence of Pom- 
pey.. His colleague was M. Valerius Messalla. 
During the year of their consulship the disturbances 
at Rome continued: the candidates for the consul- 
ship for the year following, Milo, Hypsaeus, and 
Metellus Scipio, as well as P. Clodius, who sued 
for the praetorship, carried on their contests with 
bribes, and had recourse even to force and violence. 
The consuls were unable to get their successors 
elected ; a decree of the senate which they effected, 
that no one should obtain a foreign province till 
five years after he had held the consulship or prae- 
torship, did not produce the desired results. Dur- 
ing anattempt of the consuls to get their successors 
elected in an assembly of the people, stones were 
thrown at the consuls, and Calvinus was wounded. 

For some years we now lose sight of Calvinus ; 
but after the outbreak of the civil war in B. C. 49, 
we find him actively engaged in the service of 
Caesar’s party, and commanding the cavalry under 
Curio in Africa. After the unfortunate battle on 


the Bagradas, he advised Curio to take to flight, 


and promised not to forsake him. In the year 


following, Caesar sent Calvinus with two legions 


from Iilyricum to Macedonia, where he met Metel- 
lus Scipio, without however any decisive engage- 


meni taking place between them. But, according 


to Dion Cassius (xli. 51), he was driven by Faus- 


tus from Macedonia, and penetrated into Thessaly, | 


where he gained a victory over Metellus Scipio, 
and took several towns. When Caesar broke up 


from Dyrrhachium to unite his forces with those of | 
Calvinus, the latter was in the north of Macedonia, 
and had nearly fallen into the hands of Pompey, 
but succeeded in effecting his union with Caesar 
on the frontier of Thessaly. In the battle of Phar- 
salia Calvinus commanded the centre, and was 


faced by Metellus Scipio.. 


After the close of the war in Thessaly, when 
Caesar went. to Egypt, he entrusted to ‘Calvinns | 
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the administration of the province of Asia and the 


neighbouring countries. While Caesar was en- 
gaged in the Alexandrine war, for which Calvinus 


sent him two legions from Asia, the latter became 


involved in a war with Phamaces, the son. of. 


Mithridates ; he was defeated in the neighbourhood 
of Nicopolis, and escaped with only a few remnants 
of his small army. After his return from Egypt, 
Caesar defeated Pharnaces near Zela, and Calvinus 
was sent to pursue the enemy, who was compelled 
to surrender Sinope. But soon after, a peace was 
concluded with him. As Caesar wanted to hasten 

to Italy, he left Calvinus behind to complete the 
settlement of the affairs in Asia. This does not 
appear to have occupied much time, for in the year 


following, B. c. 46, we find him engaged in Africa 


in besieging Considius at Thisdra, and in B. ©. 45, 
he was present at Rome at the time when Cicero 


defended king Deiotarus. Caesar appointed Calvi- 
nus his magister equitum for the year following, but 


the murder of the dictator prevented his entering 
upon the office. 


During the war of Octavianus and Antony’ | 


against the republicans, Calvinus was ordered by 
the former to bring over reinforcements from Brun- 
dusium to Illyricum ; but while crossing the Ionian 


sea, he was attacked by L Statius Murcus and. 


Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus. His ships were des- 


troyed, and he himself succeeded with great diffi- 


culty in escaping back to Brundusium. In B. c 
40 he was elected consul a second time; but before 
the end of the year, he and his colleague were 


obliged. to resign, in order to make room for others. 


In the year following, he fought as proconsul against 


the revolted Ceretani in Spain, Here he acted 
with the greatest rigour towards his own soldiers, — 
and afterwards defeated the enemy without diffi- 


culty. His occupations in Spain, however, appear 
to have lasted for several years, for the triumph 
which he celebrated for his exploits in Spain is 


assigned in the triumphal Fasti to the year B. c. 
36. -The sums of money which he had raised in. 


the towns of Spain were spent partly on the cele- 


bration of his triumph, and partly upon the restor- 
ation of the regia on the via sacra, which had been 
burnt down. (Orelli, Onom, Tull. ii. p.226; Dion 
Cass. xxxviii. 6, E > 46, 56, xlii; 46, 49; xlvii. 


47, xlviii. 15, 82, 4í ; Plut. Pomp. 54, Caes. 44, 
50, Brut. i7; ae B.C. ii. 76, 91, iv. 115, 
116, Miührid. 120; Caes. B.C. ii. 42, ii, 86, &c. 


718, &C., 89, Bell. Alex, 34, &c., 86, 933 Liv. Epit 
Figs Vell. ' Pat, ii. 78; Suet. Cues. 35, &e.s Fast. 


Cap.; Eckhel, v. p. 183.) S “EL, 8.7 
CALVINUS, L. SEJ XTIUS. l, ‘Consul in 
B.c. 124, In the year following, he had the ad- 


ministration of Gaul, and carried on a war against — 


the Salluvii. After having conquered them, he 


founded the colony of Aquae. Sextiae. . (Liv. Epit. S 


6l; Strab. iv. p. 180; Vell. Pat. i 15.) 


2. Is mentioned only by Cicero as an elegant ` 
orator, but of a sickly constitution, so that persons. 
might have his advice whenever they pleased, but 
could employ him as their pleader in. the courts 
only when his health permitted it. (Cic. Brad, 34.) 
“He seems to be the same as the C. Sextius who | 


was a friend of C. Caesar Strabo, and is described 


as one-eyed. | (Cie, De Orat: ii, 60, 61.) Pighius — 
‘thinks him to be also the same as the C. Sextius 
| who was praetor in-B. c. 99, and afterwards ob- 
tained Macedonia as his province. But in the pas- 
“sage us Cicero i in which he i is mentioned Pisan, 


aae oo CALVO: 


34) the better MSS. read Sentius instead of Sex- | 
ius, Beaty, Es his advanced age. (Liv. v. 18.) 


[L.S] 


tuso | E 
” CALVINUS, T. VETU’RIUS, was twice con- | 


consular tribune in B. €. 377, and magister equitum 
to the dictator P. Manlius in B. c. 368,—an office 
which was then conferred upon a plebeian for the 
first time. (Liv. vi. 31, 39; Diod. xv. 57.) Plu- 
tarch (Camil. 39) considers this magister equitum 
to be the same as the famous law-giver C. Licinius 
Calvus Stolo, who was then tribune of the people ; 
but it is inconceivable that a tribune should have 
held the office of magister equitum. Dion Cassius 
(Fragm, 33) likewise calls the magister equitum 
erroneously Licinius Stolo. (Comp. Niebuhr, Hist. 
of Rome, iii. p. 27, n. 35.) 


sulin B. c 384 and 321. In his second consul- 
ship he and his colleague Sp. Postumius Albinus 
commanded the Roman army at Candium against 
the Samnites, where the Romans suffered the well- 
known defeat, and passed under the yoke. The 
consuls concluded a treaty with the Samnites; but 
as this treaty was not approved of by the Romans, 
the consuls who had concluded it, and several other 
officers, were delivered up to the Samnites, (Liv. 
viii. 16, ix. 1, 6,10; Appian, Samnit, 6; Cic. De 
Senec. 12, De Of iii. 30; comp. Niebuhr, Hist. of 
Rome, iii. p. 211, &c.) [L. 8.] 
CALVI'SIUS, a client of Junia Silana. This 
lady had been grievously injured by Agrippina, 
‘and now resolved to take vengeance. She there- 
fore sent Calvisius and a fellow-client to bring 
against Agrippina the charge of endeavouring to 
place Rubellius Plautus on the throne instead of 
Nero, It was so contrived that the charge came 
to the emperor’s cars in a round-about way, and 
did not appear an intentional denunciation. Here- 
upon, Nero resolved to put Agrippina to death; 
but the monstrous deed was yet deferred for a few 
years, and Junia Silana and her two clients were 
sent into exile; but after the murder of Agrippina 
they were all recalled. (Tac. Anz. xiii. 19, 21, 22, 
‘tomy, 42.) [L.S] 
= CALVIYSIUS. A person of this name was en- 


-trusted by Pliny the Younger with the task of in- 


< forming the decuriones of Comum that Pliny was 
willing, as a matter of bounty, not of right, to 
<. effectuate the intention of one Saturninus, who, 
after leaving 400,000 sesterces to the respublica 


-Comensium (a legacy which was legally void), gave. 


the residue of his property to Pliny. (Ep. v. 7.) 
Hence Guil. Grotius (Vitae JCtorum, i. 5. § 16) 
has classed Calvisius among the jurists, although 


his duties might have been undertaken by any one. 


of moderate discretion and delicacy of feeling. 
Upon the same slight ground, Guil. Grotius builds 
the supposition, that the Calvisius mentioned by 
Pliny was the author of the Actio Calvisiana. This 
action was introduced, probably in the time of the 
republic, by some praetor of the name Calvisius 
(Hugo, R. R. G. p. 335), to protect the patron’s 
rights of succession to a portion of his freedman’s 
property against fraudulent alienations made in the 
lifetime of the freedman. (Dig, 38, tit. 5, s.3. $3; 
ileineccius, Hist, Jur, Rom. § 264.)  [J. T. G.] 


CALVI'SIUS, FLA'VIUS, the governor of 


Egypt under M. Aurelius, took part in the revolt 
of Avidius Cassius, but was treated by the emperor 
with great leniency, and only banished to an is- 
land. (Dion Cass. lxxi. 28. 7 
CALVI'SIUS NEPOS. [Nzpos.] 
CALVI/SIUS SABIYNUS. [Sazinus.] 
CALUSI/DIUS, a soldier who distinguished 
himself by his insolence to Germanicus, when the 
legions in Germany revolted on the death of 
Augustus in a. D. l4. (Tac. Ann, i. 85, 43.) 


CALVUS, the “bald-head,” the name of a for 


„mily of the Licinia gens. 


_ J, P. Licinrus Caxvus, consular tribune in B. cs 


_ 400, and the first plebeian who was elected to that 
- magistracy, (Liv. v. 12.) _ r 

2e P. Licinius CaLvus, a son of No. 1, was 
made consular tribune in B, c. 396, in the place 


-and on the proposal of his father, who had been 


3 CALVUS. 
elected to this office, but declined it on account of 


3. C. Licrntus Canvus, a son of No. 2, was 


4 C. Licrnius Catvus, surnamed Stoo, which 


he derived, it is said, from the care with which he — 
dug up the shoots that sprung up from the roots of 
his vines; He brought the contest between the 
patricians and plebeians to a crisis and a happy 
termination, and thus became the founder of Rome’s 
greatness. He was tribune of the people from B. c. 
376 to 367, and was faithfully supported in his 
exertions by his colleagne L. Sextius. The laws 
which he proposed were: 1. That in future no 
more consular tribunes should be appointed, but 
that consuls should be elected as in former times, 
one of whom should always be a plebeian. 2. That 
no one should possess more than 500 jugers of the 


public land, or keep upon it more than 100 head of 


large and 500 of small cattle. 3, A law regulating 


the affairs between debtor and creditor, which 
ordained that the interest already paid for borrowed 
money should be deducted from the capital, and 


that the remainder of the latter should be paid | 


back in three yearly instalments. 4. That the 
Sibylline books should be entrusted to a college of 
ten men (decemviri), half of whom should be ple- 
beians, that no falsifications might be introduced 
in favour of the patricians. These rogations were 
passed after a most vehement opposition on the 
part of the patricians, and L. Sextius was the first 
plebeian who, in accordance with the first of them, 
obtained the consulship for the year B.c. 360. 
Licinius himself too received marks of the people’s 
gratitude and confidence, by being elected twice to 
the consulship, in B. c. 364 and 361; but some 
years later he was accused by M. Popilius Laenas 
of having transgressed his own law respecting the 
amount of public land which a person might possess. 
Avarice had tempted him to violate his own salu- 
tary regulations, and in B. c. 357 he was sentenced 
to pay a heavy fine. (Plin. M. N. xvii. 1, xviii. 4; 
Varro, De Re Rust. i. 2; Liv. vi. 35, 42, vii. 1, 2, 
9,16; Florus, i. 26; Aur. Vict. De Fir. Ilustr. 20; 
Plut. Camili. 39; Diod. xv. 82, 95 ; Zonar. vii. 24; 


Val. Max. viii. 6. § 3; comp. N iebuhr, #Zist. of | 


Rome, iii. p. 1, &c.) | [L. S.J 
CALVUS, C. LICI’NIUS MACER, who, as 


a forensic speaker, was considered by his country~ 


‘men generally as not unworthy of being ranked 


with Caesar, Brutus, Pollio, and Messalla, while by 


| some he was thought to rival even Cicero himself, _ 
and who as a poet is commonly placed side by side 
‘with Catullus, was born on the 28th of May, B. & 
82, on the same day with M. Coelius Rufus. (Plin. — 

Hf, N. vii. 50.) He was the son of C. Licinius 
Macer, a man of praetorian dignity, who, when 
impeached (B.c. 66) of extortion by Cicero, finding | 
that the verdict was against him, forthwith com- 
mitted suicide before the formalities of the trial 


SOT eee ote Rveras 


CALVUS. 


were fully completed, and thus averted the disho- 


nour and ruin which would have been entailed up- 
on his family by a public condemnation and by the 
confiscation of property which it involved. (Val. 
Max. ix. 12. § 7; Plut. Cie. 9; Cic. ad Att i. 4.) 


This Licinius Macer was very probably the same 


person with the annalist of that name so frequently 
quoted by Livy and others, and with the orator 
mentioned in the Brutus (cc. 64, 67, comp. de Leg. 


i. 2. § 3), although there is not sufficient evidence 


to justify us in pronouncing with confidence on 
their identity. Young Calvus being thus at the 
age of sixteen bereft of his father, devoted himself 
to study with singular zeal, and submitted to ex- 
traordinary discipline, in order that the whole of 
his bodily strength might be concentrated upon in- 
tellectual pursuits. (Plin. Æ. N. xxxiv. 50.) But 
this excessive application seems to have enfeebled 
and exhausted his constitution, for he died in his 
early prime, certainly not later than in his 35th or 
36th year (Cic. Brut. 82, ad Fam. xv. 21), leav- 
ing behind him twenty-one orations. The names 
of five only of these have been preserved: against 
Asitius; against Drusus ; for Messius ; for C. Cato, 
the prosecution against whom was conducted by 
Asinius Pollio; and against Vatinius, who was de- 


fended by Cicero, This last, which was divided 


into several parts, was his first effort at the bar, 
and was delivered when he had attained the age 
of 27. It is very frequently referred to by an- 


cient writers in terms of strong commendation (e.g. 
Dial. de Orat. 34); and from Seneca (Controw. iii. 


19) we learn, that so skilfully were the charges 
developed, so energetically were they urged upon 
the jury, and so powerful was the effect evidently 


produced, that the accused, unable to restrain his 


feelings, started up in the midst of the pleading, 
and passionately exclaimed, “ Rogo vos, judices 
num, si iste disertus est, ideo me damnari oporteat?” 

The inconsiderable fragments which have been 


preserved of the above speeches are not of such a 


description as to enable us to form any estimate of 
the powers of Calvus; but we gather from the tes- 
timony of Cicero, Quintilian, and the author of the 
dialogue on the decline of eloquence, that his com- 
positions were carefully moulded after the models 
of the Attic school, and were remarkable for the 


accuracy, tact, and deep research which they dis- 


played, but were so elaborately polished as to ap- 
pear deficient in ease, vigour, and freshness; and 


thus, while they were listened to with delight and |. 


admiration by men of education, they fell compa- 
ratively dead and cold upon an uncultivated au- 
dience. (Cie. ad Fam. xv. 21; Quintil. x. 1. § 111. 
x. 2. § 25, xii. 10. § 11.3, Diel. de Orat. 17, 21,25; 


Senec. Controv. l. e.) 


As a poet, he was the author of many short fu- 
gitive pieces, which, although of a light and spor- 
tive character (jeez) and somewhat loose in tone, 
still bore the stamp of high genius—of elegies whose 
beauty and tenderness, especially of that on the 
untimely death of his mistress Quintilia, have been 
warmly extolled by Catullus, Propertius, and Ovid 


-—and of fierce lampoons (famosa epigrammata) 


upon Pompey, Caesar, and their satellites, the bit- 


- terness of which has been commemorated by Sue- 


tonius. We have reason to believe, from the eriti- 
cisms of Pliny (Ep. i. 16) and Aulus Gellius (xix. 


9), that the poems of Calvus, like the lighter effu- | 
sions of Catullus with which they are so often 
classed, were full of wit and grace, but were never- 
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theless marked by a certain harshness of expression ~ 


and versification which offended the fastidious ears 


of those habituated to the unbroken smoothness of - 


the poets of the Augustan court. They were un- 


doubtedly much read, so that even Horace, whose 
contemptuous sneer (Sat. i. 10. 16) was probably 


in some degree prompted by jealousy, cannot avoid 


indirectly acknowledging and paying tribute to 
their popularity. As to their real merits, we must — 
depend entirely upon the judgment of others, for 
the scraps transmitted to us are so few and trifling, 
none extending beyond two lines, that they do not 
enable us to form any opinion for ourselves. We 
hear of an Epithalamium (Priscian, v. 8. p. 196, 
ed. Krehl); of an Jo, in hexameter verse (Serv.ad . 
Virg, Hel. vi. 47, viii. 4); and of a Aipponacteun — 
praeconium, levelled against the notorious Hermo- 
genes Tigellinus (Schol. Cruq. ad Hor. Sat. 1. 3.35. 
Cic, ad Fam. vii. 24); but with these exceptions, 


the very names of his pieces are lost. (Plin. Æp. | 


iv. 14. $9, iv. 27. 8 3, v. 38; Catull. xevi.; Pro- 
pert. ii. 19, 40, ii. 25,89; Ov. Am. iii. 9. 61; 
Senee. Controv. l. c.; Sueton. Jul. Caes. 49,73.) . 

Calvus was remarkable for the shortness of his 
stature, and hence the vehement action in which 
he indulged while at the bar, leaping over the 
benches, and rushing violently towards the seats 
of his opponents, was in such ludicrous contrast 
with his stunted and insignificant person, that 
even his friend Catullus has not been able to resist 


a joke, and has presented him to us as the “Sala- 


putium disertum,” “the eloquent Tom Thumb.” 
(Catull. liv.; Senec. Conirov. L c.) 

With regard to his name, he is usually styled 
C. Licinius Calvus; but we find him called by 
Cicero (ad Q. Fr. ti. 4) Macer Licinius, probably 
after his father; and hence his full designation — 
would be that which we have placed at the head . 
of this article. : 

The most complete account of Licinius Calvus is - 
given in the essay of Weichert “De C. Licinio . 
Calvo poeta” (Fragm. Poet. Latin. Lips. 1830) ; 
but it is so full of digressions that it is not very — 
readable. See also Levesque de Burigny in the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres, vol. xxxi. [W.R] 

CALVUS, ATHENODO'RUS.  [ATHENO- — 
porus, No. 3.] Ba ig 


CALVUS, L. CAECILIUS METELLUS, — 


consul gB, c. 142. [Mrrennus} 0 
CALVUS, CN. CORN'ELIUS SCIPIO, 


consul, B, € 222, [Sero] 


CA/LY BE (Kaav&n), two mythical personages, 
one of whom was a nymph by whom Laomedon. 


‘became the father of Bucolion (Hom. Zé. vi. 23 5. 


Apollod. iii. 12. § 3), and the other a priestess of 

of Juno. (Virg. Aen. vii. 419.) [L. 8.] 
CALYCE (Kadvun), three mythical beings; the 

one a daughter of Aeolus and Enarete, and mother _ 


of Endymion (Apollod. i. 7. §§ 3, 5); the second — 


a daughter of Hecaton and mother of Cygnus by 
Poseidon (Hygin. Fab. 157); and the third is 


‘mentioned by Apollodorus (iii. 1. § 5) among the — 
daughters of Danaus; but the whole passage is. 
‘probably corrupt. = 00. 


[L S.J 


~~ CA/LYDON (Kadvddv), a son of Aetolus and 


-Pronoé, married to Aeolia, by whom he became 
the father of Epicaste and Protogencia. He was 
regarded. as the founder of the Actolian town of- 
Calydon. (Apollod. i. 7.8 7; Steph.Byz.s.v. ) [L.S. ] 
 CALYDO/NIUS (Kadvddnos), a surname of 


one entitled "Avripintind, a dialogue against the. 


. < Processio Spiritus Sancti, was subsequently refuted by 


CAMBYSES. 


_CAMBY'LUS (KepSdaos), commander of the 
Cretans engaged in the service of Antiochus IIT. 
in bc. 214. He and his men were entrusted with 
the protection of a fort near the acropolis of Sardis 
during the war against Achaeus, the son of Andro- 
machus. He allowed himself to be drawn into a 
treacherous plan for delivering up Achaeus to An- 
tiochus, by Bolis, who received a large sum of 
money from Sosibius, the agent of Ptolemy, for the 
purpose of assisting Achaeus to escape. But the 
money was divided between Bolis and Cambylus, 
and instead of setting Achaeus free, they commu- 
nicated the plan to Antiochus, who again rewarded 
them richly for delivering Achaeus up to him. 
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Dionysus, whose image was carried from Calydon 
. to Patrae (Paus. vii, 21. $1), and of Meleager, 
the hero in the Calydonian hunt. (Ov. Met vin. 

231): | [L. S] 

CALYNTHUS (KdAuv6os), a statuary of un- 

certain country, contemporary with Onatas, R. C. 
468-448, (Paus. x. 13. § 5.) [W.1] 

-CALYPSO (Kaavpo). Under this name we 

find in Hesiod ( Theog. 359) a daughter of Oceanus 
and Tethys, and in Apollodorus (i. 2. $ 7) a daugh- 

ter of Nereus, while the Homeric Calypso is de- 
scribed as a daughter of Atlas. (Od. i. 50.) This 
last Calypso was a nymph inhabiting the island of 


_ Ogygia, on the coast of which Odysseus was thrown Th 
| Hee he was shipwrecked. Calypso loved the un- (Polyb. viii. 17-23; comp. AcHazus.) [L.5.] 


fortunate hero, and promised him eternal youth |- CAMBY’SES (KaySvons). l. The father of 
and immortality if he would remain with her. She | Cyrus the Great, according to Herodotus and Xe- 
detained him in her island for seven years, until at | nophon, the former of whom tells us (i. 107), that 
length she was obliged by the gods to allow him | Astyages, being terrified by a dream, refrained 
to continue his journey homewards. (Od. v. 28, | from marrying his daughter Mandane to a Mede, 
&e, vil. 254, &e.) ` [L. S.] and gave her to Cambyses, a Persian of noble 
CAMATE/RUS, ANDRONI‘CUS (Avapdvexos | blood, but of an unambitious temper. (Comp. J ust. 
. Kauarnpós), a relative of the emperor Manuel Com- i.4.) The father of Cambyses is also called ‘Cyrus 
nenus (4. D. 1143 to 1180), who honoured him | by Herodotus (i, 111). In so thetorical a passage 
with the title of Sebastus, and promoted him to | as the speech of Xerxes (Herod. vii. 11) we must 
the offices of praefect of the city and praefect of | not look for exact accuracy in the genealogy. Xe- 
the BlyAa, i e. praefectus vigilum, or praefect of the | nophon (Cyrop: i, 2) calls Cambyses the king of 
imperial guards, Camaterus is said to have been | Persia, and he afterwards speaks of him (Cyrop. 
a man of great intellect and a powerful speaker. | viii. 5) as still reigning after the capture of Baby- 
He is the author of several theologico-polemical | lon, B. c. 538. But we cannot of course rest much 
~~ works, an extract from one of which is all that has | on the statements in a romance. The account of 
- appeared in print. Among them we may mention | Ctesias differs from the above. [AsryaGEs.] _ 
2. A son of Cyrus the Great, by Amytis accord- 
ing to Ctesias, by Cassandane according to Hero- 
dotus, who sets aside as a fiction the Egyptian 
story of his having had Nitetis, the daughter of 
Apries, for his mother. This same Nitetis appears 
in another version of the tale, which is not very 
consistent with chronology, as the concubine of 
Cambyses; and it is said that the detection of the 
fraud of Amasis in substituting her for his own 
daughter, whom Cambyses had demanded for his 
seraglio, was the cause of the invasion of Egypt by 
the latter in the fifth year of his reign, B. c. 525. 
There is, however, no occasion to look for any 
other motive than the same ambition which would 
have led Cyrus to the enterprise, had his life been 
spared, besides that Egypt, having been conquered 
by Nebuchadnezzar, seems to have formed a por- 
tion of the Babylonian empire, (See Jerem. xliii. 
xlvi. ; Ezek. xxix.—xxxii.; Newton, On the Pro- 
phecies, vol. i. p. 357, &.; comp. Herod. i. 77.) In 
his invasion of the country, Cambyses is said by 
Herodotus to have been aided by Phanes, a Greek 
of Halicarnassus, who had fled from the service of 
Amasis; and, by his advice, the Persian king ob- 
tained the assistance of an Arabian chieftain, and 
thus secured a safe passage through the desert, and. 
a supply of water for his army. Before the in- 
vading force reached Egypt, Amasis died and was 


Latins, A portion of this work which relates to the 


J. Veceus, and both the original and the refutation 
are priùted in L. Allatius’ Graecia Orthodox. ii. 
> p. 287, &e. His other works are still extant in 
MS. Andronicus Camaterus was the father of | 
: Joannes Ducas, to whom Eustathius dedicated his 
`. commentary on Dionysius Periegetes. (Cave, Hist. 
fit. i. p. 675, with Wharton’s Append. p. 24; 
Fabric. Bibl. Grace. xi. p. 278.) [L. S.] 
CAMATE’RUS, JOANNES (Iwdvyns Kapa- 
Tnpds), patriarch of Constantinople from a. D. 1198 
to 1204. We have four iambic lines in praise of 
him, which were written by Ephraemus, and are 
printed in Leo Allatius, De Consensu, &e. (i. p. 
724.) Nicolaus Comnenus (Praenot. Mystag. p. 
251) mentions an oration of his on homicide, and 
another, on the marriage of Consobrini, is printed 
in Freher’s Jus Graecum (iv. p. 285). An epistle 
of J. Camaterus addressed to Innocent III. is 
printed in a Latin translation among the letters of 
Innocent, with the reply of the latter. In this 
letter Camaterus expresses his wonder at the Ro- 
man church assuming the title of the universal 
church. Among the other works of his which are 
still extant in MS. there is an iambic poem in- 
scribed to the emperor Manuel Comnenus, and en- 
titled wept SwdiaKcod kúrou ral Tey GAAwy cordvrey 
„~ Tov èv odpav@. (Cave, Hist. Lit. i. p. 6933; Fabric. 
Bibl, Graee. iv. p. 154, &e., xi. p. 279, &e.) [L.8.] 
~  CAMBAULES (Kapéatans), the leader of a. 
horde of Gauls before they invaded Greece in B: c. 
` 279. The barbarians were at first few in number, 
~ but when they reached Thrace their forces had 
‘increased to such an extent, that they were divided 
Into three great armies, which were placed under 
-Cerethrius, Brennus, and Bolgius ; and Cambaules 
is no longer heard of. (Paus. x, 19. § 4.) [L. S.J} 


-by Herodotus, and Amyrtaeus by Ctesias. Ac- 
cording to Ctesias, the conquest of Egypt was 
mainly effected through the treachery of Comba- 


tian king, who put Cambyses in possession of the 


passes on condition of being made viceroy of the 


which Polyaenus says (vii. 9), that Pelusium was 


succeeded by his son, who is called Psammenitus — 


-pheus, one of the favourite eunuchs of the Egyp- 


| country. But Herodotus makes no mention either. 
of this intrigue, or of the singular stratagem by 


taken almost without resistance, He tells us,- 


anai a oL 
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were victorious, decided the fate of Egypt; and, 
-though some of the conquered held out for a while 


in Memphis, they were finally obliged to capitu- 
late, and the whole nation submitted to Cambyses. 
He received also the voluntary submission of the 
Greek cities, Cyrene and Barca [see p. 477, b.], 
and of the neighbouring Libyan tribes, and pro- 
jected fresh expeditions against the Aethiopians, 
who were called the “long-lived,” and also against 
Carthage and the Ammonians. Having set out on 
his march to Aethiopia, he was compelled by want 
of provisions to return; the army which he sent 
against the Ammonians perished in the sands; and 
the attack on Carthage fell to the ground in conse- 
quence of the refusal of the Phoenicians to act 
against their colony. Yet their very refusal serves 
to shew what is indeed of itself sufficiently obvious, 
how important the expedition would have been in 


a commercial point of view, while that against the 


Ammonians, had. it succeeded, would probably 
have opened to the Persians the caravan-trade of 
the desert. (Herod. ii. 1, iii. 1-26; Ctes. Pers. 9; 
Just. i. 9; comp. Heeren’s African Nations, vol. i. 
ch. 6.) 

Cambyses appears to have ruled Egypt with a 
stern and strong hands; and to him perhaps we 
may best refer the prediction of Isaiah: ‘The 
Egyptians will I give over into the hand of a cruel 
lord” (Is. xix. 4; see Vitringa, ad loc.); and it is 


possible that his tyranny to the conquered, together 
= with the insults offered by him to their national 


religion, may have caused some exaggeration in 


_ the accounts of his madness, which, in fact, the 
_ Egyptians ascribed to his impiety. But, allowing 


for some over-statement, it does appear that he had 
been subject from his birth to epileptic fits (Herod. 
iii, 38); and, in addition to the physical tendency 
to insanity thus created, the habits of despotism 
would seem to have fostered in him a capricious 


selfwill and a violence of temper bordering upon 
frenzy. He had long set the laws of Persia at 


defiance by marrying his sisters, one of whom he 
is said to have murdered in a fit of passion because 
she lamented her brother Smerdis, whom he had 
caused to be slain. Of the death of this prince, 
and of the events that followed upon it, different 
accounts are given by Herodotus and Ctesias. The 
former relates that Cambyses, alarmed by a dream 
which seemed to portend his brother’s greatness, 
sent a confidential minister named Prexaspes to 
Susa with orders to put him to death. Afterwards, 
a Magian, who bore the same name as the deceased 
prince and greatly resembled him in appearance, 
took advantage of these circumstances to personate 
him and set up a claim to the throne [Smzrois], 
and Cambyses, while marching through Syria 


against this pretender, died at a place named Echa- 


tana of an accidental wound in the thigh, B. c. 521. 
According to Ctesias, the name of the king’s mur- 
dered brother was Tanyoxarces, and a Magian 


- named Sphendadates accused him to the king of an 


intention to revolt. After his death by poison, 


Cambyses, to conceal it from his mother Amytis, | 
made Sphendadates personate him. The fraud 


succeeded at first, from the wonderful likeness be- 


tween the Magian and the murdered prince; at 
length, however, Amytis discovered it, and died of | 
poison, which she had voluntarily taken, imprecat- | 
Ing curses on Cambyses. The king died at Babylon- 
of an accidental wound in the thigh, and Sphenda- | 
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however, that a single battle, in which the Persians | dates continued to support the character of Tany- 


-oxarces, and maintained himself for some time on 


the throne. (Herod. iii. 27~38, 61-66; Ctes. Pers, 


10-12; Diod. Live. de. Virt, et Vit. p. 556, ed. 


Wess. ; Strab. x. p. 473, xvii. pp. 805, 816; Just. 
i. 9.) Herodotus says (iii. 89), that the Persians 
always spoke of Cambyses by the name of deomdrns, 
in remembrance of his tyranny. [E E] 
 CAMEIRUS (Kdwepos), a son of Cercaphus 
and Cydippe, and a grandson of Helios. The town 
of Cameiros, in Rhodes, is said to have derived its 
name from him. (Diod. v.57; Pind. OL vii. 135, 
with the Schol.; Eustath. ad Hom. p. 315.) [L. 8] 
CAME’LIUS, one of the physicians of Augus- 


tus, who appears to have lived after Artorius, and 


to have been succeeded by Antonius Musa. Pliny 
in rather an obscure passage (H. N. xix. 38), tells 
us, that he would not allow the emperor to eat. 


lettuce in one of his illnesses, from the use of which ~ 


plant afterwards, at the recommendation of Anto- 
nius Musa, he derived much benefit. [W. A. G.] 
CAME’NAE, not Camoenae, were Roman divi- 
nities whose name is connected with carmen (an 
oracle or prophecy), whence we also find the forms 
Casmenae, Carmenae, and Curmentis.. The Came- 
nae were accordingly prophetic nymphs, and they 
belonged to the religion of ancient Italy, although 
later traditions represent them as having been in- 
troduced into Italy from Arcadia, Two of the 


-Camenae were Antevorta and Postvorta. [ANTE 


vorra.| The third was Carmenta or Carmentis, 
a prophetic and healing divinity, who had a temple 
at the foot of the Capitoline hill, and altars near 
the porta Carmentalis. Respecting the festival 
celebrated in her honour, see Dict. of Ant. s. v. 
Carmentalia, The traditions which assigned a 
Greek origin to her worship at Rome, state that 


her original name was Nicostrate, and that she — 


was called Carmentis from her prophetic powers. 
(Serv. ad Aen. viii. 51, 3836; Dionys. i. 15, 32.) _ 
According to these traditions she was the mother 

of Evander, the Arcadian, by Hermes, and after 


having endeavoured to persuade her son to kill = 
Hermes, she fled with him to Italy, where she 


gave oracles to the people and to Heracles. She — 
was put to death by her son at the age of 110 


“years, and then obtained divine honours. (Dionys: 


i, 31, &e.) Hyginus (Fab. 277) further relates, | 

that she changed the fifteen characters of the Greek 
alphabet, which Evander introduced into Latium, 
into Roman ones. The fourth and most celebrated 
Camena was Aegeria or Egeria. [AEGERIA.] It 
must be remarked here, that the Roman: poets, 


even as early as the time of Livius Andronicus, 


apply the name of Camenae to the Muses. (Hartung, - 
Die Relig. d, Rom. ii, p. 198, &&) 0 [L.S] 
CAMENIA'TA, JOANNES (Iwdvvns Kape- — 
vidta), cubuclesius, or bearer of the crosier, to the | 
archbishop of Thessalonica, was an eye-witness of | 


the capture of that town by the Arabs in a. D. 904 
A.H. 189. Leo, a Syrian renegade, who held a- 
command under the Arabs, made a descent in that 


year near Thessalonica, with a fleet of fifty-four 
ships chiefly manned with negro slaves, surprised, 


took, and plundered the town, then the second in the 
‘Greek empire, and sailed off with a great number 
of captives. Among these were Cameniata and 
several of his family, who would have been put to 
death by the Arabs, had not Cameniata saved his 
and their lives by shewing the victors a spot where _ 


the inhabitants had buried part of their riches, 
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` of exchanging him for Arab prisoners who had 
o been taken by the Greeks, At Tarsus, Cameniata 
wrote a description of the capture of Thessalonica, 
entitled "lwdvvou KAepucod Kal kovSouxAciciov Tov 
Kaueviarov els thy bAawow THs Oeooadovixns, 
which is. commonly called by its Latin title “De 
Excidio Thessalonicensi.” It is divided into se- 
venty-nine chapters, and is as important for the 
plunder of Thessalonica by the Arabs as the work 
of Joannes Anagnosta for the sack of the same town 
by the Turks in 1430. The Greck text of this 
elegant work was first published, with a Latin 
translation, by Leo Allatius in his Siupuxra, 1653- 
1658, where it is divided into forty-five sections. 
The second edition is by Combefisius, who pub- 
lished it with an improved Latin translation in his 
« Historiae Byzantinae Scriptores post Theopha- 
nem,” Paris, 1685, fol, which forms part of the 
Parisian “ Corpus Seript. Hist. Byzant.” Combe- 
fisius divided it into seventy-nine chapters. The 
third and last edition, in the Bonn Collection, was 
published by Em. Bekker together with Theophanes 
(continuatus), Symon Magister, and Georgius Mo- 
= nachus, Bonn, 1838, 8vo. (Fabric. Bibl. Graece. vii. 
p.683; Hanckius, De Script. Hist. Byzant. p. 403, 
&c.; the “AAwats of Ioannes Cameniata.) [W.P.] 
CAMERI/NUS, the name of an old patrician 
family of the Sulpicia gens, which probably derived 
its name from the ancient town of Cameria or Ca- 
~merium, in Latium. The Camerini frequently held 
the highest offices in the state in the early times of 
the republic; but after B. c. 845, when Ser. Sulpi- 
cius Camerinus Rufus was consul, we do not hear 
of them again for upwards of 400 years, till Q. 
Sulpicius. Camerinus obtained the consulship in 
a. D9. The family was reckoned one of the 
noblest in Rome in the early times of the empire. 
(Jav: vii. 90, viii. 88.) 0 : : 
I, Sur. Sunpricrus P. F. CAMERINUS CORNUTUS, 
consul ‘B. c. 500 with M’. Tullius Longus in the 
tenth year of the republic. Livy says, that no- 
thing memorable took plate in that year, but 


Dionysius speaks of a formidable conspiracy to re- 


store the Tarquins which was detected and crushed 
by Camerinus. After the death of his colleague, 
Camerinus held the consulship alone. Dionysius 
puts a speech into the mouth of Caimerinus respect- 
ing a renewal of the league with the Latins in B. c. 
496. (Liv. ii. 19; Dionys. v. 52, 55, 57, vi. 20; 
Cic. Brut. 16; Zonar, vii. 18.) 

2. Q. Sunpicius CAMERINUS CORNUTUS, consul 


B.C. 490 with Sp. Larcius Flavus. He was after- | 


wards one of the embassy sent to. intercede with 
Rome. (Dionys. vii. 68, viii. 22.) : 

3. Sex. SULPICIUS Sur. F. SER. N. CAMERINUS 
CORNUTUS, consul B. c. 461, when the lex Teren- 
tillia was brought forward a second time for a re- 


form in the laws. (Liv. iii, 10; Dionys. x. 1; 


Diod. xi. 84; Plin. HN. ii. 57.) This law, 


however, was successfully. resisted by the patri- 


cians; but when in B. c. 454 it was resolved to 


send three ambassadors into Greece to collect in- 


formation respecting the laws of the Greek states, 


_ Ser. Camerinus was one of their number, according 


` te: Dionysius (x. 52), though Livy calls him (iii, 
81) Publius. The ambassadors remained three 
years in Greece, and on their return Ser. Camerinus 
‘was appointed a member of the decemvirate in Bc. 


Coriolanus when the latter was advancing against. 


CAMERS. 


The Arabs, however, did not restore him to liberty, [ 451. (Liv. ili. 33; Dionys. x. 56.) In B. c. 446 


but carried him to Tarsus in Cilicia for the purpose 


he commanded the cavalry under the consuls T. 
Quinctius Capitolinus and Agrippa Furius Medul- 
linus in the great battle against the Volsi and 
Aequi fought in that year. (Liv. iii. 70.) 

4, P. Sunpicius Cameninus, (Liv. ili. 31.) 
See No. 3. 
5. Q. SULPICIUS Ser. F. Sur. N. CAMERINUS 
Cornurus, son or grandson of No. 3, consular 
tribune in B. €. 402 and again in 398, (Liv. v. 8, 
14; Diod. xiv. 38, 82.) 

6. Sur. Sunpicrus Q. r. Ser. N. CAMERINUS, 
son of No. 5, consul B. c. 398, and military tribune 
in 391, in the latter of which years he conducted 
the war against the Salpinates, and carried off a 
great quantity of booty from their territory. (Liv. 
v, 29, 82; Diod. xiv. 99,107.) He was one of 
the three interreges in B. c. 887. (Liv. vi. 5.) 

7. C. Sunpicirus CaMERINUS, consular tribune 
in B.C. 382, and censor in 380 with Sp. Postumius 
Regillensis Albinus. But no census was taken in 


this year, as Camerinus resigned his office on the 


death of his colleague. (Liv, vi. 22; Diod. xv. 41; 
Liv. vi. 27.) 

8. Ser. Sutpicius Camerinus RUFUS, consul 
B.C. 345. (Liv. vii. 28; Diod. xvi. 66.) 

9. Q. Sutpicius Q. r. Q. N. CAMERINUS, Was 
consul in A. D. 9, the birth-year of the emperor 
Vespasian, (Suet. Vesp. 3; Plin, H. N. vil. 46. 
s. 49.) a 

10. Surrrcys CaMERINUS, was proconsul of 
Africa together with Pomponius Silvanus, and on 
their return to Rome in A. D. 59, they were both ac- 
cused on account of their extortions in their province, 


but were acquitted bythe emperor Nero, (Tac. Ann. 


xiii, 52.) Soon afterwards, however, Nero put 
Camerinus and his son to death, according to Dion 
Cassius (Ixiii. 18), for no other reason but because 
they ventured to make use of the surname Pythicus, 
which was hereditary in their family, and which 
Nero claimed as an exclusive prerogative for him- 
self. It appears from Pliny (Ep. v. 3), that they 
were accused by M. Regulus. 


CAMERI/NUS, a Roman poet, contemporary 


with Ovid, who sang of the capture of Troy by 
Hercules, No portion of this lay has been pre- 
served, nor do we find any allusion to the work or 
its author except in a single line of the Epistles 
from Pontus. The supposition, that the Aweidium 
Trojae mentioned by Apuleius (de Orthograph. 
§ 16) is the production in question, seems to rest 
on no evidence whatever. (Ov. Ep. ex. Pont. iv. 
16, 20.) o [W. R] 
CAMERTNUS, SCRIBONIA'NDUS, the as- 


sumed name of a runaway slave, whose real name 


ever since lived concealed in Histria, because he 
belonged to the family of the Crassi, who had large 


possessions there. He succeeded in assembling | 
| around him the populace, and even some soldiers, . 
who were misled by him or wished for a revolu- - 


tion, The pretender, however, was seized and 
brought before Vitellius; and when his real origin 


was discovered, he was executed as a common 


slave, (Tac. Hist. ii. 72.) vro Ebes] 


| CAMERS, the name of two mythical personages — 
in Virgil. (den. x. 562, xii, 224, &e.) [LS] 


was afterwards found ont to be Geta. He made 
his appearance in the reign of Vitellius, and his 
object seems to have been to upset the government 
of Vitellius. He pretended to have been obliged 
to quit Rome in the time of Nero, and to have | 


ities te 


oS Sete 


' mare, 
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CAMILLA, 

Volscian town of Privernum. 
expelled by his subjects, came in his flight to the 
river Amasenus, he tied his infant daughter, whom 
he had previously devoted to the service of Diana, 
© toa spear, and hurled it across the river. He 
- himself then swam after it, and on reaching the op- 
posite bank he found his child uninjured. He 
took her with him, and had her suckled by a 
He brought her up in pure maidenhood, 
and she became one of the swift-footed servants of 
Diana, accustomed to the chase and to war. In 
the war between Aeneas and Turnus she assisted 
the latter, and was slain by Aruns. Diana 
avenged her death by sending Opis to kill Aruns, 
and to rescue the body of Camilla, (Virg. Aen. 
vi. 803, &e., xi. 432, &e., 648, &e.; Hygin. Fab.. 
252.) Servius (ad Aen. xi. 543 and 558) remarks, 
that she was called Camilla because she was en-. 
gaged in the service of Diana, since all youthful 
priestesses were called Camillae by the Etruscans. 
That there were such Camillae as well as Camilli 
at Rome is expressly stated by Dionysius. (ii. 21, 
&c.; Fest. s, v. Camillus.) [L. 8.] 

CAMILLUS, a Gallic chief. [Brurus, No. 17.] 

CAMILLUS, the name of a patrician family of 
the Furia gens, 

l. M. Furius Camitius, was, according to 
Livy (v. 1), elected consular tribune for the first 
time in B. c. 403. In this year Livy mentions 
eight consular tribunes, a number which does not 
occur any where else; and we know from Plutarch 
(Cam. 2), that Camillus was invested with the cen- 
sorship before he had held any other office. From 
these circumstances it has justly been inferred, that 


the censorship of Camillus and his colleague Postu- 


mius must be assigned to the year B. c. 403, and 
that Livy, in his list of the consular tribunes of 
that year, includes the two censors. (Comp. Val. 
- Max. i.9.§1.) Therefore, what is commonly called 
the second, third, &c., consular tribunate of Camillus, 
must be regarded as the first, second, &c. 


is mentioned of him during this year is, that he 
marched into the country of the Faliscans, and, not 


meeting any enemy in the open field, ravaged the 


country. His second consular tribunate falls in the 
year B. c. 398, in the course of which he acquired 
great booty at Capena ; and as the consular tribunes 
were obliged by a decree of the senate to lay down 


their office before the end of the year, Q. Servilius. 


Fidenas and Camillus were successively appointed 
interreges. : ous 

In B. c: 396, when the Veientines, Faliscans, 
and Fidenates again revolted, Camillus was made 
dictator for the purpose of carrying on the war 
against them, and he appointed P. Cornelius Scipio 


his magister equitum. After defeating the Falis- | 


cans and Fidenates, and taking their camp, he 


marched against Veli, and succeeded in reducing 


Here he 


the town, in the tenth year of the war. 


acquired immense booty, and had the statue of i 
| sixth time. In the latter year he conquered the 
‘revolted Volscians and the Praenestines. — During 
the war against the Volscians L. Furius Medullinus 
-was appointed as his colleague. The latter disap- 
proved of the eautious slowness of Camillus, and, 
without his consent, he led his troops against the 


- Juno Regina. removed to. Rome, where it was set 
up in a special temple on the Aventine, which was 
consecrated in B.c. 391, the year in which he cele- 


brated the great games he had vowed. On his 
return from Veii, he entered Rome in triumph, 
‘riding in a chariot drawn by white horses. In 
B. C. 394 he was elected consular tribune for the | 
third time, and reduced the Faliscans. The story | 
of the schoolmaster who attempted to betray the | 


a daughter of king Metabus of the | 
When her father, 


The 
first belongs to B. c. 401; and the only thing that 


CAMILLUS, 
Camillus had him chained and sent back 


by the justice of the Roman general, that they sur- 
rendered to the Romans. (Liv. v. 27; comp. Val. 
Max. vi. 5. §1, who calls Camillus consul on this 
occasion, although, according to the express testi-. 
mony of Plutarch, he was never invested with the 
consulship.) | | mr 
In B c 391, Camillus was chosen interrex to 


take the auspices, as the other magistrates were 


attacked by an epidemic then raging at Rome, by 
which he also lost a son. In this year he was ac- 
cused by the tribune of the plebs, L. Appuleius,. 
with having made an unfair distribution of the booty. 
of Veii; and, seeing that his condemnation was 
unavoidable, he went into exile, praying to the 
gods that, if he was wronged, his ungrateful coun- 
try might soon be in a condition to stand in need: 
of him. During his absence he was condemned to — 
pay a fine of 15,000 heavy asses. The time for 
which he had prayed soon came; for the Gauls . 
advanced through Etruria towards Rome, and the — 
city, with the exception of the capitol, was taken 
by the barbarians, and reduced to ashes. In this | 
distress, Camillus, who was living in exile at Ar- 


| dea, was recalled by a lex curiata, and while yet 


absent was appointed dictator a second time, B. C. 
390. He made L. Valerius Potitus his magister 
equitum, assembled the scattered Roman forces, 
consisting partly of fugitives and partly of those 
who had survived the day on the Allia, and mareh- — 
ed towards Rome. Here he took the Gauls by 

surprise, and defeated them completely. He then 
entered the city in triumph, saluted by his fellow- 


citizens as alter Romulus, pater patriae, and con- 
His first care was to have the 
temples restored, and then to rebuild the city. The 


ditor alter urbis. 


people, who were at first inclined to quit their de- 
stroyed homes and emigrate to Veil, were prevailed 


“upon to give up this plan, and then Camillus laid 
down his dictatorship. aha 


In s.c. $89 Camillus was made interrex a se- 
cond time for the purpose of electing the consular 
tribunes; and, as in the same year the neighbour- 
ing tribes rose against Rome, hoping to conquer 


the weakened city without any difficulty, Camillus =- 


was again appointed dictator, and he made C. Ser- 
vilius Ahala his magister equitum. He first de- 
feated the Volscians, and took their camp ; and they 
were now compelled to. submit to Rome after a 
contest of seventy years. The Aequians were also 
conquered near Bola, and their capital was taken 
in the first attack. Sutrium, which had been occu- 
pied by Etruscans, fell in like manner. After the 
conquest of these three nations, Camillus returned — 
to Rome in triumph. Mae ara ee 

In 8.c. 386 Camillus was elected consular tri- 
bune for the fourth time, and, after having declined _. 
the dictatorship which was offered him, he defeated 
the Antiates and Etruscans. In B. ©. 384 he was 
consular tribune for the fifth, and in 381 for the 


enemy, who by a feigned flight drew him into a 
perilons situation and put him to flight. But Ca- 
millus now appeared, compelled the fugitives to 


aip ATT 69) 
‘town of Falerii to Camillus, belongs to this cam- 
paign. 
to his fellow-citizens, who were so much affected 


after, and P. Manlius was appointed in his stead. 


Gelling, xvii, 215 Cic. pro Dom, 32, de Re Publ. i 


lia, This battle against the Gauls is famous in. 
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stand, led them back to battle, and gained a com- | crown. Camillus then joined the praetor Pinarius 
plete victory. Hereupon Camillus received orders | on the coast; but nothing of any importance was 
“to make war upon the Tusculans for having assist- | accomplished against the Greeks, who soon after 
~ ed the Volscians; and, notwithstanding the former | disappeared. (Liv. vii. 24—26 ; Cic. De Senect. 12 ; 
` conduct of Medullinus, Camillus again chose him | Gell. ix. 11.) : ` 
as his colleague, to afford him an opportunity of| 4. L. Furius Sr. r. M. N. CAMILL UST EDN of No. 
-wiping off his disgrace. This generosity and mo- | 2, consul in B. C. 838, together with C. Maenius. 
eration deserved and excited general admiration. | He fought in this year successfully against the Ti- 
- In B. c 368, when the patricians were resolved burtines, and took their town Tibur. The two con- 

suls united completed the subjugation of Latium ; 


to make a last effort against the rogations of C. | ] 
Licinius Stolo, the senate appointed Camillus, a| they were rewarded with a triumph, and eques- 
trian statues, then a rare distinction, were erected 


faithful supporter of the patricians, dictator for the | t: | rect 

fourth time. His magister equitum was L. Aemi- | to them in the forum. Camillus further distin- 
¿Jins Mamercinus. But Camillus, who probably | guished himself by advising his countrymen to 
saw that it. was hopeless to resist any further the | treat the Latins with mildness. In B.c. 325 he 

demands of the plebeians, resigned the office soon | was elected consul a second time, together with 

D. Junius Brutus Scaeva. In this year war was 


declared against the Vestinians, and Camillus ob- 
tained Samnium for his province; but while he 
was engaged in the war, he was attacked by a se- 
vere illness, and was ordered to nominate L. Papirius 
Cursor dictator to continue the war, (Liv. vill, 13, _ 


In the following year, B. c. 867, when a fresh war 
with the Gauls broke out, Camillus, who was now 
nearly eighty years old, was called to the dictator- 
ship for the fifth time. His magister equitum was 
T. Quinctius Pennus. He gained a great victory, | 
for which he was rewarded with a triumph. Two 
years later, B. c. 365, he died of the plague. Ca- 
~ynillus is the great hero of his time, and stands 
forth as a resolute champion of his own order until 
he became convinced that further opposition was of 
no avail, His history, as related in Plutarch and 
Livy, is not without a considerable admixture of 
legendary and traditional fable, and requires a 
careful critical sifting. (Plut. Life of Camillus; 
Shiv. v. 10, 12, 14, 17, 19, &e., 31, 32, 46, 49-55, 

vi. 1-4, 6, &e., 18, &e., 22, &e., 38, 42, vil l; 

< Diod. xiv. 98; Eutrop. 1. 20; Val. Max, iv. 1. § 2; 


16, &e., 29% PD AN. xxxili. Sy o : 
5. M. Furius Caminuus, consul in A.D. 8 (Fast. 
Cap.), and proconsul of Africa in the reign of Tibe- 
rius, defeated in a. D: 17, the Numidian Tacfarinas, 
together with a great number of Numidians and 
Mauretanians. It is expressly stated, that after 
the lapse of several centuries, he was the first who 
revived the military fame of the Furii Camilli. 
The senate, with the consent of Tiberius, honoured 
him with the insignia of a triumph, a distinction 
which he was allowed to enjoy with impunity on- 
account of his unassuming character. (Tac. dun. 
ii, 52, ii. 20.) ee Oe. 
6. M. Furivs CAMILLUS, surnamed SCRIBONI- 
ANUS, was consul in the reign of Tiberius, a. D, 
32, together with Cn. Domitius. At the begin- 
ning of the reign of Claudius he was legate of- 
Dalmatia, and revolted with his legions, probably 
in the hope of raising himself to the throne. But 
he was conquered:on the fifth day after the begin- 
ning of the insurrection, A. D. 42, sent Into exile 
and died in 4. p. 53, either of an illness, or, as 
was commonly reported, by poison. (Tac. Ann. 
vi. 1, xii. 52, Hist. 1. 89, ii. 75; Suet. Claud. 13.) 
7. Furivs CAMILLUS, likewise surnamed Scr 
BONIANUS, was sent into exile by the emperor 
Claudius, together with his mother Junia, A. D. 53, 
for having consulted the Chaldaeans about the time 
when Claudius was to die. (Tac. Ann. xii. 52, 
Hist. ii. 75.) | LS 
C. CAMILLUS, a Roman jurist, and a parti- 
cular friend of Cicero, who had a high opinion of 
his worldly. prudence and judgment, and often 
consulted. him on matters of business and law. | 
At Cicero’s table he was a frequent guest, and was 
remarkable for his love of news, and extreme per- 
sonal neatness. His name often occurs in the 
letters of Cicero (ad Att. v. 8, vi. 1, 5, xi. 16, 23, 
xiii 6,33, ad Fam. ix. 20, xiv. 5, 14), from one 
of which (ad Fam. y. 20) it appears, that Camillus 
„was consulted by Cicero upon a matter connected 
with the jus praediatorium, which was a branch of — 
the revenue law of Rome, and was so diffienlt and — 
intricate that some jurists specially devoted them- | 
selves to its study. (Dict. of Ant.s.v. Praes.)[J.T.G.]. 


oo By Tuscul. i, 37, Fragm. p. 462; Ascon. pro Scazr. 
op. 80; ed. Orelli) o aon 
o ASe. Furs Camittus, a son of No. L 
When the praetorship was instituted in B. €. 367, 
Camillus was one of the two.who were first. in- 
vested with it. (Liv, vii. 1; Suid. s. v. Mpatrep.) 
a 3. L. Furius M, r. CamiLLUsS, a son of No, 1, 
In B. c. 850, when one of the consuls was ill, and 
the other, Popillins Laenas, returned from the Gal- 
lic war with a severe wound, L. Furius Camillus 
was appointed dictator to hold the comitia, and P. 
Cornelius Scipio became his magister equitum. 
Camillus, who was as much a patrician in his feel- 
ings and sentiments as his father, did not accept 
the names of any plebeians who offered themselves 
as candidates for the consulship, and thus caused 
the consulship to be given to patricians only. The 
senate, delighted with this, exerted all its influence 
in raising him to the consulship in B. c. 349... He 
then nominated Appius Claudius Crassus as his 
colleague, who however died during the prepara- 
tions for the Gallic war. Camillus, who now. re- 
mained sole consul, caused the command against 
the Gauls to be given to himself evtra sortem. 
Two legions were left behind for the protection of 
_ the city, and eight others were divided between 
him and the praetor L. Pinarius, whom he sent 
to protect the coast against some Greek pirates, 
_ who in that year infested the coast of Latium. 
-Camillus routed the Gauls in the Pomptine dis- 
trict, and compelled them to seek refuge in Apu- 
Roman story for the single combat of M. Vale-| CAMI/SSARES, a Carian, father of Datames, 
-rius Corvus with a bold and presumptuous Gaul. | was high in favour with Artaxerxes II.(Mnemon), 
„After the battle, Camillus honoured the gallantry | by whom he was made satrap of a part of Cilicia 
-of Valerius with a present of ten oxen and a golden | bordering on Cappadocia, He fell in the war of 


OU CC Dee: 


Artaxerxes against the Cadusii, B. c. 385, and was | 
succeeded in his satrapy by his son. (Nep. Dat. 1; 
_ comp. Diod. xv. 8,10; Plut. Artaz. 24.) [E.E] 


~ CAMOENAE. » [Camenan.] 


Gd. (Tac. Hist. iv. 66.) 


| Digest, once by Valens (Dig. 38, tit. 1, s.47), and 
once by Pomponius, (Dig. 40, tit. 5, s. 34. $ 1.) 


As both Valens and Pomponius lived about the 
time of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius, Campanus 
probably flourished about the commencement of 


the second century. Both the 


c passages quoted 
from him relate to fideicommissa. aa 


A. Cocceius Campanus, to whom was addressed. 


a rescript of the emperors Severus and Antoninus 
(Dig. 36, tit. I, s. 29), must have been of later 
date, though he is confounded with the jurist by 
Bertrandus. (Menag. Amoen. Jur, c. 38; Maian- 
sius, ad 30 JCtos, ii p. 197.) N G] 
CAMPASPE, called Pancaste (Mayrdorn) 
by Aelian, and Pacate (TIarárn) by Lucian, of La- 
rissa, the favourite concubine of Alexander, and the 
first with whom he is said to have had intercourse. 
Apelles being commissioned by Alexander to paint 
~ Campaspe naked, fell in love with her, whereupon 
Alexander gave her to him as a present. Accord- 
ing to some she was the model of Apelles’ cele- 
brated picture of the Venus Anadyomene, but 
— according to others Phryne was the original of this 
painting. (Aelian, V. Æ. xii. 34; Plin. M. N. 
xxxv. 10. s. 36. § 12; Lucian, Imag. 7; Athen. 
© xiii. p. 591; comp. ANADYOMENE,) 
CAMPE (Káurn), a monster. which was ap- 
pointed in Tartarus to guard the Cyclops. 


killed by Zeus. when he wanted the assistance of 
the Cyclops against the Titans. (Apollod. i. 2. § 1.) 


Diodorus (iii. 72) mentions a monster of the same 


name, which was slain by Dionysus, and which 


Nonnus (Dionys. xviii. 237, &c.) identifies with 
the former. i ELS] 


CAMU'RIUS, a common soldier of the tenth 
legion, who was the murderer of the emperor Galba. 


_ according to most authorities consulted by Tacitus, 
o (Ast. 41.) | [L. S.J] 
CANA. [Canus, Q. GeLLws.] aes 

CANACE (Kava), a daughter of Aeolus and 


Enarete, whence she is called Aeolis (Callim. Hymn. 
in Cer. 100), who had several children by Poseidon. - 


(Apollod. i. 7. § 3, &.) She entertained an un- 
natural love for her brother Macareus, and on this 
account was killed by her’ own father; but accord- 
ing to others, she herself, as well as Macareus, 
put an end to her life. (Hygin. Fab, 238, 242; 
Ov. Herl) ee [Le S.J. 
CA’NACHUS (Kavayos).. 


must have been executed before Ol. 75, and an- 


other 80 years later, which seems to be, and indeed | 
is, impossible. The fact is, that there were two | 

artists of the name of Canachus, both: of Sicyon, , | 3 : 
s | Candace attacked the garrison he had left in Prem- 
nis; but Petronius hastily returned, and again de- | 
feated her. On this she sent ambassadors to Au- 


and probably grandfather and grandson. This was 


first suggested by Schorn (Ueb. d. Stud. de Griech.. 
< |- Künstler, p. 199) and adopted by Thiersch (Epoch. | 
<i Anm. pp. 38-44), K. O. Muller, and Bockh. The } 
work which must have been finished B. c. 480, was 
a colossal statue of Apollo Philesius at Miletus, 
. >this statue having been carried. to Ecbatana by 
<: Xerxes after his defeat in Greece, B. 0. 479. Mul |. 


It was 


by Theodore Douza, Paris, 1651, fol. 
edition is that of Immanuel Bekker, appended to -< 
the edition of Phranzes, Bonn, 1838, with a new 0. 
(Fabric, Bibl. Graec. vil. pps 


1. A Sicyonian ar- 
_. tist, about whose age the greatest uncertainty long. 
prevailed, as one work of, his is mentioned which 


CANDACE. 0000-398" 


Jer (Kunstblati, 1821, N. 16) thinks, that this sta- 
tue cannot have been executed before B. c, 494, at 
which time Miletus was destroyed and burnt by * 
| JEN AT | | Dareius; but Thiersch (/. e.) shews that the colos = 
_CAMPA‘NUS, one of the leaders of the Tungri | sus . l 
in the war of Civilis against the Romans, in A. D: 
- CAMPA'NUS, a Roman snes, ed hs 


sus might very well have escaped the general ruin, 
and therefore needs not have been placed there 


after the destruction of the city, Finding that all 
Indications point to the interval between Ol. 60 and 


68 (B. c: 540-508), he has given these 32 years as 
the time during which Canachus flourished. Thus 
the age of our artist coincides with that of Callon, 


‘whose contemporary he is called by Pausanias (vii. 


18. § 6). He was likewise contemporary with 


Ageladas, who flourished about Ol 66 [AGELA = 
DAS]; for, together with this artist and with his = 


own brother, Aristocles, he executed three Muses, — 


who symbolically represented the diatonic, chros  _ 
matic, and enharmonic styles of Greek music. Be~ 
sides these works, we find the following mentioned’: 


Riding (keAnrifovres) boys (Plin. H. N. xxxiv, 8. 


sS. 19); a statue of Aphrodite, wrought in gold and ` 
ivory (Paus, ii. 10. § 4); one of Apollo Ismenius > 
at Thebes, made of cedar, and so very like the 
Apollo Philesius of Miletus, which was of metal, that . 


one could instantly recognize the artist. (Paus. la, 
ix. 10. § 2.) For Cicero’s judgment of Canachus’s — 


- performances, see CALAMIS. 


2. A Sicyonian artist, probably the grandson of 
the former, from whom he is not distinguished by 
the ancients. He and Patrocles cast the statues of 
two Spartans, who had fought in the battle of Ae- 
gospotamos, B. c. 405. ( 7 

CANA’NUS, IOANNES (‘Iwdvyns Kavavés), 
lived in the first part of the fifteenth century, and 


wrote a description of the siege of Constantinople, 


by Sultan Miirad EI. in A.D. 1422 (a. H. 826). 


‘The title of it is Anfynois wept rot èv Kwvorayti- 


vourére. yeyovdtos mwodéuou KATA TÒ TVA ETOS 


(A.M. 6930), Gre á `Auoupàr Iets (Bei) rapérere 


TatTy, merà Suvduews Bapelas, &e. It was firsto- 
published with a Latin translation, by Leo Alla~ . 


tius, together with Georgius Acropolita and Joel, oh, 


and accompanied with the notes by the editor and — 


Latin translation. 


1185-774) 


CANDA’CE (Kavddien), a queen of that 


«| + 


by supposing that the unsuccessful expedition of — 


Aelius Gallus against Arabia, in B. c. 24, had 


weakened the Romans. She advanced.into the- 


Thebaid, ravaging the country, and attacked and 
captured the Roman garrisons at Elephantine, 
Syene, and Philae ; but Petronius, who had suc- < 


ceeded Gallus in the government of the province,- ` 


compelled her to retreat, and defeated her with 
great loss in her own territory near the town of ` 


Pselcha. This place he took, and also Premnis — 
and Nabata, in the latter of which the son of the 
queen. commanded. After he had withdrawn, 


gustus, who was then at Samos, and who received — 


‘them favourably, and even. remitted the tribute 
-which had been imposed on their country. Straho, 
-who tells us ‘that. Candace was a woman of a. 
manly spirit, also favours us with the information 


o AQ 


Paus. x. 9. $4.) [W.T.] | 7 


The. best. 


portion o 
of Aethiopia which had Meroé for its metropolis. 
In s.c. 22, she invaded Egypt, being encouraged o 0 


Co ovii 6. § 5; Acts, viii. 27); and it appears from 


ae. ‘among the Greeks by the name of Myrsilus, was 


wae Quaest: Graec: 45, Sympos. i. 5. § 1; comp. Thirl- 


“with the election of the emperor Leo the Thracian, 

‘and came down to the*death of Zeno the Isaurian. 
‘It therefore embraced the period from A. D. 457 to 
491. A summary of its contents is preserved in 
‘Photius (cod. 79), to whom we are also indebted 
for the few facts concerning the life of Candidus 


that she was blind of one eye. (Strab. xvii. pp. 
819—821; Dion Cass. liii. 29, liv. 5.) Her 
-< name seems to have been common to allthe queens 
of Aethiopia (Plin. H. N. vi. 29; Joseph. Ant. 


< Eusebius (Hist. Heel. ii. 1. § 10), that it was cus- 
<o tomary for the Aethiopians to be governed by 

women, though Oecumenins thinks (Comm. tn 
Acts, l. ¢.), that Candace was only the common 
name of the queen-mothers, the nation regarding 
the sum alone as their father and king, and their 
- princes as the sun’s children. [E. EJ] 
= CANDAULES (Kavõadàns), known also 
the Jast Heracleid king of Lydia. According to 
the account in Herodotus and Justin, he was ex- 
“tremely proud of his wife’s beauty, and insisted 
on exhibiting her unveiled charms, but without 
her knowledge, to Gyges, his favourite officer. 
Gyges was seen by the queen as he was stealing 
from her chamber, and the next day she summoned 
him before her, intent on vengeance, and bade him 
- choose whether he would undergo the punishment 
of death himself, or would consent to murder Can- 
daules and receive the kingdom together with her 
hand. He chose the latter alternative, and be- 
= game the founder of the dynasty of the Mermna- 
dae, about B. c. 715, In Plato the story, in the 
-form of the well-known fable of the ring of Gyges, 
serves the purpose of moral allegory. Plutarch, 
following in one place the story of Herodotus, 
speaks in another of Gyges as.making war against 


Candaules with the help of some Carian auxilia-. 


ries. (Herod. i. 7—18; Just. i. 7; Plat. de 
Repub. ii. pp. 859, 360; Cic. de OF iii. 9; Plut, 


wall’s Greece, vol. ii. p. 158.) Candaules is men- 


hited tioned by Pliny in two passages as having given 


< Bularchus, the painter, a large sum of money 


(pari rependit auro”). for a picture representing 


a battle of the Magnetes. (Plin. Æ. N. vii. 38, 
xxv. 83 comp. Dict. of Ant. p. 682.)  . [E. E] 
© CA’NDIDUS (Kdydidos), a Greek author, who 
lived about the time. of the emperors Commodus 


and Severus, about a. D. 200, and wrote a work on: 


the Hexameron, which is referred to by Eusebius. 
(fist, eel. v. 27; comp. Hieronym. De Seripior. 
Feel. 48.) : i [L.S] 
CA'NDIDUS, an Arian who flourished about 
the middle of the fourth century, the author of a 
tract “ De Generatione Divina,” addressed to his 
friend Marius Victorinus, who wrote in reply “De 
© Generatione Verbi Divini sive Confutatorium Can- 


didi Ariani ad eundem.” Mabillon published in. 


his Analecta (Paris, 1685, fol.) a “ Fragmentum 
Epistolae Candidi Ariani ad Marium Victorinum,” 
which Oudin first. pointed out to be in reality a 


portion of the “ De Generatione Divina.” Both} 
_ are printed in the Bibliotheca Patrum of Galland, 


vol. viii. [Vicrorinus.] (Oudin, De Seript. Ecel. 
vol. i. p. 528; Schönemann, Bibl. Patrum Latino- 
ran, c iv. 13 and 14, Lips. 1792.)  [W.R.] 


-> CA'NDIDUS ISAURUS (Kdv3.80s “Iravpos), | 
a Byzantine historian, a native of Isauria, whence 
his surname Isaurus. He lived in the reign of the. 
emperor Anastasius, and held a high public office 
in his native country. He is called a man of great 
“Influence and an orthodox Christian, which is in- 


. ferred from his advocating the decrees of the coun- 
cil of Chalcedon. His history of the Byzantine 
> empire, in three books, which is now lost, began 


ee 


_ CANINIA GENS. | 


which we have mentioned, and who censures the 


‘style of the historian for its affectation of poetical 
‘beauties. A small fragment of the work is pre- 

served by Suidas (s. v. xeupifw). The extant frag- 
ments of Candidus. are printed in the appendix to 
“ Eclogae Historicorum de Reb. Byz.,” ed. Labbe, 


which forms an appendix to “ Excerpta de Lega- 


tionibus, &c.” ed. D. Hoeschelius, published by C. 


A. Fabrotus, Paris, 1648. They are also contained 


in the edition of Dexippus, Ennapius, &c. published 


in the Bonn collection of Byzantine writers. (Comp. 


Hanke, Byz. Rer, Script. ii. 3, p. 672, &e.; Fabric. 
Bibl. Graec. vii. p. 543.) : [L. S.] 


CA'NDIDUS, VESPRO'NIUS, one of the 
consular envoys despatched by Didius Julianus 
and the senate in A. De 192, for the purpose of in- 
ducing the troops of Septimius Severus to abandon 


their leader, who had been declared a public ene- _ 


my. Not only did Candidus fail in accomplishing 
the object of his mission, but he very narrowly 
escaped being put to death by the soldiers, who re- 


collected the harshness he had formerly displayed 


towards those under his command. We find hin, 
nevertheless, at a subsequent period (193) employ- 
ed as a legate by Severus, first in Asia Minor, 
against Pescennius Niger, and afterwards (194) 


against the Arabians and other barbarous tribes on — 
the confines of Syria and Mesopotamia. On both 
occasions he did good service; for, by his exhorta- _ 
tions and example, the fortune of the day was — 
turned at the great battle of Nicaea; and, acting — 


in conjunction with Lateranus, he reduced to sub- 
mission the turbulent chiefs of Adiabene and Os- 
roene. (Dion Cass. lxxiii. 16, Ixxiv. 6, lxxv. 2; 
Spartian. Julian. 5.) TW. RJ 


CANDYBUS (Kdv5u60s), a son of Deucalion, — 
from whom Candyba, a town in Lycia, was believed 


to have received its name. (Steph. Byz. s.v.) [L.8.] 


CANE/THUS (Kevnos), two mythical person- 
ages, one a son of Lycaon, and the second the son | 


of Atlas and father of Canthus in Euboea, from 
whom a mountain in Euboea near Chalcis derived 
its name. (Apollod. iii. 8. § 1; Apollon. Rhod. i, 
78; Strab. x. p. 447.) | [L.S] 

CANI’DIA, whose real name was Gratidia, as 
we learn from the scholiasts, was a Neapolitan 
hetaira beloved by Horace; but when she deserted 


him, he revenged himself upon her by holding her up 


to contempt as an old sorceress. This was the object 


of the 5th and 17th Epodes, and of the 8th Satire 


of the first book. The Palinodia in the 16th ode 


of the Ist book is supposed to refer to these poems. 
Horace attacks her by the name of Canidia because 
her real name Gratidia conveyed the idea of what 


was pleasing and agreeable, while the assumed one 


| was associated with gray hairs and old age. (Comp, 
Hor. Sat. ii. 1.48; Schol, Acr, and Cruqu. ad loc. 


and ad Sat. i, 8.24.) 


P. CANI'DIUS CRASSUS. [Crassvus.] | 


~ CANINA, C. CLAU’DIUS, consul in Bc. 
285 and 273. -[Crauptus. Jose 
 CANI'NIA GENS, plebeian, is not mentioned `. 

‘in eatly Roman history. It came into notice at 
the beginning of the second century before Christe 
C, Caninius Rebilus, praetor in B. c. 171, was the < 
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first member of the gens who obtained any of the 
_cnrule offices; but the first Caninius who was con- 


sul was C. Caninius Rebilus in B.c. 45. The chief 


families are those of Garrus and Restus: we 
also meet with the surname of SATRIUS, and a 
Caninius Sallustius is mentioned who was adopted 
“by some member of this gens. [SannusTius.] 9 
C. CA’NIUS, a Roman knight, who defended 


P. Rutilius Rufus, when he was accused by M. 


Aemilius Scaurus in B. c 107. Cicero relates an 
amusing tale of how this Canius was taken in by 


a banker at Syracuse, of the name of Pythius, in 

the purchase of some property. (Cic. de Orat ii, 

69, de Off ili. 14.) | ce 
CA/NIUS RUFUS. [RurFus.] ae 
CANNU'TIUS. [Canvurius.] ca 


 CANO'BUS or CANO'PUS (Kévw6os or Kd- 


vamos), according to Grecian story, the helmsman 
of Menelaus, who on his return from Troy died in 
Egypt, in consequence of the bite of a snake, and 
was buried by Menelaus on the site of the town of 
Canobus, which derived its name from him. (Strab. 
xvii. p. 801; Conon, Narrat. 8; Nicand. Ther. 309, 
&e.; Schol. ad Aelian. V. H., xv. 13; Steph. Byz. 


s.v.; Tac. Annal. ii. 60; Dionys. Perieg. 13; Amm. | 


Marcell. xxii. 16; Serv. ad Virg. Georg. iv. 287.) 
According to some accounts, Canobus was worship- 
ped in Egypt as a divine being, and was represent- 
ed in the shape of a jar with small feet, a thin 
neck, a swollen body, and a round back. (Epi- 
phan. Ancorat. § 108; Rufin. Hist. Eccles, ii. 26 ; 
Suid. s.v. Kavwros.) The identification of an 
Egyptian divinity with the Greek hero Canobus is 


of course a mere fiction, and was looked upon in 
© this light even by some of the ancients themselves. 
(Aristid. Orat. Aegypt. vol. ii, p. 359, &c. ed. Jebb.) 
_ On the Egyptian monuments we find a number of 
jars with the head either of some ‘animal or of a- 


human being at the top, and addrned with images 
of gods and hieroglyphics. (Déscription de ? Egypte, 
i, pl. 10, ii. pl. 36,92; Montfaucon, Antiquité. 


eaplig. vol. ii, p. 2, pl. 132-134.) Such jars are 


also seen on Egyptian, especially Canobian, coins. 
(Vaillant, Hist. Ptolem, p. 205.) They appear to 
have been frequently used by the Egyptians in 
performing religious rites and sacrifices, and it may 


oe CANTACUZENUS, "598. 
be that some deities were symbolically represented 
in this manner; but a particular jar-god, as wor- 


shipped at Canobus, is not mentioned by any wri- 


ter except Rufinus, and is therefore exceedingl 


doubtful, Modern critics accordingly believe, that 


the god called Canobus may be some other divinity 
worshipped in that place, or the god Serapis, who - 
was the chief deity of Canobus, But the whole — 
subject is involved in utter obscurity. (See Jablon- 
sky, Panth. Acgypt. iii, p. 151; Hug, Untersuch- 
ungen uber den Mythus, &c.; Creuzer, Dionysius, 
pe 109, &., Symbol. ip. 225, &e)  [L.S.] 
CANTACUZE'NUS, the name of one of the | 
most illustrious of the Byzantine families. It is 


| probable that the Cantacuzeni belenged to the : 
nobility at Constantinople long before the time of 
its supposed founder, who lived in the latter part 


of the eleventh and the early part of the twelfth 
century. There are at present several Greek nobles 
who style themselves princes Cantacuzeni, but itis — 
very doubtful whether they are descended from - 


the imperial Cantacuzeni, of whom, however, there < 


are probably descendants living in Italy, although. 
they have dropt the name of their ancestors. on 

l. The first Cantacuzenus who became distin- 
guished in history was the commander of the Greek 
fleet in the reign of Alexis I. Comnenus. He be- 
sieged Laodiceia, and was victorious in Dalmatia 
in the war with Bohemond in 1107. 

2, JOANNES CANTACUZENUS, the son or grandson | 
of No. 1, married Maria Comnena, the daughter of 
Andronicus Comnenus Sebastocrator and the niece 
of the emperor Manuel Comnenus, and was killed 
in a war with the Turks-Seljuks about 1174. co 

3. Manun, Canracuzenus, son of No. 2, |. 
blinded by the emperor Manuel. AS 

4. Joannes CANTACUZENUS, perhaps the sonof 


No. 3, blinded by the emperor Andronicus Com-  _ 


nenus, but nevertheless made Caesar by the em- ` 
peror Isaac Angelus, whose sister Irene he had ` 
married. He was killed in a war with the Bulga- 
rians after 1195, ee ee te eee 

5. THEODORUS, perhaps the brother of the pre. 


ceding, was one of the most courageous opponents — 


of Andronicus I, Comnenus; he was killed in. 


1183. 


o 6. MANUEL CANTACUZENUS, dux under John Vatatzes, emperor of Nicaea ; died subsequently è oe 
| : to the year 1261: his children probably were, PSE et 


mmr eme aE epp ea aar, 


1. Cantacuzenus, praefect of the Peloponnesus; died at 2. Cantacuzenus 8. A daughter © 


thirty years of age, during the reign of Andronicus _ 
TI., the elder (1283—1328); married Theodora Pa- 


laeologina (Tarchaniota), who died in 1342. 


= L Joannes VI. Cantacuzenus, emperor in 1347. : 


[Joannes VI.] He married Irene, dangh- _ 
ter of Andronicus Asan Protovestiarius, and . 


oa granddaughter of Joannes Asan, king of Bulgaria. oe oe 
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4, Andronicus, 


married IrenePalaeologina, died 1848. 


@ 


o Nicephorus. 


2.. Nicephorus ; oos A daughter, married Com i 


Sebastocrator. -~ -~ `- stantinus Acropolita. 


mae riani annate nnen n er a 


c5. Maria, mar- 6. Theodora, 7. Helena, 


o married: married 
C Umba, 


Angelus, pultan of © Palaco- 
despot ofe >v; the Turkse = logus, 
Acarnania. .. Osmanlis. = emperor. 


sda 


Joannes V < 


 canustus. 


J, Joannes, 2. Demetrius 8. George Suche- 4. Theodora, 5. Helena, married 6, Irene, married 


Co despote  Bebasto- tai, a great anun David Comnenus, George Bran- 
N ee gator: general and DR last emperor of, kowicz, prince 
Ae © admiral. — Trebizond. of Servia. 


5 


nee of Messene, submitted to Sultan Mohammed II. about 1460. _ He fled to Hungary, 
where he died. He married Maria, surnamed Cluchia, but no issue is known. eae 


giving the people the option ot choosing the con- 


Manuel, pri 


There are several other Cantacuzeni conspicuous 
-in Byzantine history, whose parentage cannot be 
< correctly established. (Du Cange, Familiae Byzan- 

tinges pe 258, &e.) O [W. P.] 
CA’NTHARUS (Kdv@apos), a comic poet of 
Athens. (Suid. sv; Eudoc. p. 269.) The only 
thing we have to guide us in determining his age is, 
that. the comedy entitled Symmachia, which com- 
monly went by the name of Plato, was ascribed 
by some to Cantharus, whence we may infer, that 
he was a contemporary of Plato, the comic poet. 
- Besides some fragments of the Symmachia, we 
possess a few of two other comedies, viz. the Medeia 
(Suid. and Mich. Apostol. s, v. "Apa&6is adAnrijs 3 
Pollux, iv. 61), and Tereus. (Athen. iii. p. 81; 
- Mich. Apostol, s. v. "A@nvaia.) Of two other 
comedies mentioned by Suidas, the Múpunres and 
‘the “Ayddves, no fragments are extant, (Meineke, 

_ ist. Crit. Com. Graec. p. 251.) [LS] 

_... CANTHARUS (Kdvéapos), a statuary and 
> -embosser of Sicyon, the son of Alexis and pupil of 
< Entychides. (Paus. vi. 3. $ 3.) According to Pliny 
(ALN, xxxiv. 8.8. 19), there flourished an artist 
 Kutychides about B.c. 300. . If this was the teacher 
. of Cantharus, as is probable, his father Alexis can- 
= not have been the artist of that name who is reck- 
~> “oned by Pliny (l c.) amongst the pupils of the 
older Polycletus, for this Polycletus was already 
an old man at B. c. 420, Cantharus, therefore, fou- 
<- Tished about B.c, 268. He seems to have excelled 
In athletes, (Paus. vi. 3. § 3, vi. 17. $5.) [We] 
_ CANTHUS (Kavéos), an Argonaut, is called a 
son of Canethus and grandson of Abas, or a son of 
Abas of Euboea. (Apollon. Rhod. i..78; Orph. 
: Argon, 139; Val. Flacc. i, 453.) He is said to 
have been killed in Libya by Cephalion or Caphau- 
rus, (Hygin. Fab. 14; Apollon. Rhod. iv. 1495; 

Val. Flace. vi. 317, vii. 422.) Ls | 
= L. CANTYLIUS, a scribe or secretary of one 
of the pontifis, committed incest with a Vestal 
_ virgin in the second Punic war, B. c. 216, and was 
flogged to death in the comitium by the pontifex 
maximus, (Liv. xxii, 57.) Be esau 
_ M. CA’/NTIUS, tribune of the plebs, B. c. 298, 
accused L. Postumius Megellus, who avoided a 
trial by becoming the legatus of Sp. Carvilius Max- 
imus, the conqueror of the Samnites in this year, 
(Liv. x. 46.) ee re 
< CANULEIA GENS, plebeian. Persons of this 
_ ame occur occasionally in the early as well as the 
_ latter times of the republic; but none of them 
ever obtained the consulship. The only surname 
in the Gens is Dives: all the other Canuleii are 
mentioned without any cognomen: [Canunzivs.]- 


- . CANULELUS. 1. C. CANULEIUS, tribune of ` 


preserve the consulship in their order, and at the 
same time make some concessions to the plebs, the 


with consular power, should be elected indifferently 
from either order in place of the consuls. (Liv. 
iv. 1—6; Cie. de Rep. ii. 37; Florus, i. 25 ; 
Dionys. xi. 57, 58.) | : 
2. M. CANULEIUS, tribune of the plebs, 
B. c. 420, accused C. Sempronius Atratinus, who 
had been consulin B. c. 423, on account of his 


No.. 5.] Canuleius and his colleagues introduced 
in the senate this year the subject of an assignment 
of the public land. (Liv. iv. 44.) 9 
3. L. CANULELUS, one of the five Roman le- 
gates sent by the senate to the Aetolians, B. C. 
174. (Liv. xli. 25.) De 

4, CANULEIUS, a Roman senator, who had 


viously to B. c. 160. (Polyb. xxxi. 18.) D 


p. 43, ed. Reimar.) 

6. L. Canuxztus, one of the publicani, engaged 
in farming the duties paid on imported and exported 
goods at the harbour of Syracuse, when Verres was 
governor of Sicily, B. & 73—71. (Cie. Verr, ii. 
70, 74.) | ENT 


Cotta, but on what occasion is unknown, (Cie. 
Brut. 92.) ne | r 


known. | J 

9. L. CANuLEIUS, one of Caesar’s legates in the 
war with Pompey, B. €. 48, was sent by Caesar into 
Epeirus in order to collect corn. (Caes. B. C. iii. 42.) 


ponius Atticus, was struck out of the proscription 


of the latter with Atticus. (Nepos, Ait 10; comp. 
Cic. ad Aut. xiii. 31, xv. 21.) The Cana to whom 
| there was some talk of marrying young Q. Cicero, 
was probably the daughter of this Gellius Canus. 
(Ad Att xiii; 41,42.) 000 ak 


‘promised his friends, when he was condemned. to 


y death, and inform them of the state of the soul 

_ the plebs, B. co, 445, was the proposer of the. 
law, establishing connubium between the patricians 
„and plebs, which had been taken away by the laws. 
of the twelve tables, He also proposed a law. 


K 


Trangu. 14; Plut. ap. Syncell. p. 330, d.) 


suls from either the patricians or the plebs ; but to 


patricians resolved, that three military tribunes, 
misconduct in the Volscian war. [ATRATINUS, _ 


been one of the ambassadors sent into Egpyt pre- 
5. C. Canunzius, tribune of the plebs, B. C. 
100, accused P. Furius, who was so much detested 
by the people, that they tore him to pieces before — 
he commenced his defence. (Appian, B. C. i. 33; . 
comp. Cie. pro Rabir. 9; Dion Cass. Frag. 105, . 


7. M. Canviztus, defended by Hortensius and 


_ 8. CANULEIUS, mentioned in one of Cicero’s - 
letters in B. c. 49 (ad Ati x. 5), is otherwise un- 


CANUS, Q. GELLIUS, a friend of T. Pom- 


in B. © 43 by Antony on account of the friendship. 


` CANUS, JULIUS, a Stoic philosopher, who 

| death by Caligula, to appear to them after his 
after quitting the body. He is said to have fulfilled 
this promise by appearing in a vision to one of his 


‘frends named Antiochus. (Senec. de Animi 


| CANU'SIUS or GANU'SIUS (Favaiows),ap- 


_ parently a Greek historian, who séems to have | the Ogygian or Electrian gate. (Apollod. iii, 6. 86; 
been a contemporary of Julius Caesar ; for it is on | Aeschyl. Sept. c. Theb. 423; Paus. ix. 8, § 3.) 
_ the authority of Canusius that Plutarch (Cees. 22) | During the siege of Thebes, he was presumptuous 

relates, that when the senate decreed a supplication 
von account of the successful proceedings of Caesar 
in Gaul, 8. c. 55, Cato declared that Caesar ought 
to be delivered up to the barbarians, to atone for 
his violation of the laws of nations. [L. S.] 
P. CANU'TIUS, or CANN U'TIUS, was born 
in the same year as Cicero, B. c. 106, and is de- 
scribed by the latter as the most eloquent orator 

outof the senatorial order. After the death of P. 
Sulpicius Rufus, who was one of the most celebra- 
ted orators of his time, and who left no orations 
behind him, P. Canutius composed some and pub- 
lished them under the name of Sulpicius. Canu- 
. tius is frequently mentioned in Cicero’s oration for 

Cluentius as having been engaged in the prosecu- 
tion of several of the parties connected with that 
disgraceful affair. (Cic. Brut. 56, pro Cluent. 10, 
18, 21,27.) , i 
TI. CANU'TIUS or CANNU'TIUS, tribune 
of the plebs in the year that Caesar was assassi- 
nated, B. c, 44, was a violent opponent of Antony. 
When Octavianus drew near to Rome towards 
the end of October, Canutius went out of the city 
to meet him, in order to learn his intentions; and 
upon Octavianus declaring against Antony, Canu- 
tius conducted him into the city, and spoke to the 
people on his behalf. Shortly afterwards, Octa- 
< vianus went into Etruria and Antony returned to 
` Rome; and when the latter summoned the senate 
on the Capitol on the 28th of November, in order 
to declare Octavianus an enemy of the state, he 
would not allow Canutius and two of his other 
colleagues to approach the Capitol, lest they should 
put their veto upon the decree of the senate, 
After the departure of Antony from Rome to pro- 
secute the war against Dec. Brutus in Cisalpine 
Gaul, Canutius had full scope for indulging his 
hostility to Antony, and constantly attacked him 
in the most furious manner (continua rabie lace- 
rabat, Vell. Pat. ii, 64). Upon the establishment 
of the triumvirate in the following year, B. c. 43, 
Canutius is said by Velleius Paterculus (J. c.) to 
have been included in the proscription and put to | 
death; but this is a mistake, for he was engaged. 
in the Perusinian war, B. c. 40. As Octavianus 
had deserted the senatorial party, Canutius became 
one of his enemies, and accordingly joined Fulvia 
and L. Antonius in their attempt to crush him 
in B.¢..40; but falling into his hands on the cap- 
ture of Perusia, Canutius was put to death by his | 
orders. (Appian, B. C. iii. 41; Dion Cass. xlv. 
6,12; Cic. ad Fam. xii. 3,238, Philipp. iii. 9; 
Appian, B.. C. v. 495 Dion Cass. xlviii. 14.) | 
The C. Canutius, whom Suetonius (de Clar. | 
Rhet. 4) mentions, is in all probability the same as 
this Ti, Canutius. Whether the Canutius spoken 
of in the Dialogue “ De Oratoribus” (e. 21) is the 
same as either P. or Ti. Canutius, or a different 
‘person altogether, is quite uncertain, 0 =o o 0 
CA'PANEUS (Kazavevs), a.son of Hipponous | 
and Astynome or Laodice, the daughter of Iphis. 
< (Hygin. Fab. 70; Schol. ad Eurip. Phoen. 181; 
ad Pind. Nem. ix. 30.) He was married to Euadne | 
or Taneira, who is also called a daughter of Iphis, | 
and by whom he became the father of Sthenelus. 
| (Schol: ad Pind. Ol. vi. 46; Apollod, iii. 10. § 8.). 
He was one of the seven heroes who marched from. 
Argos against Thebes, where he had his station at | 


< CAPANEUS. 


not prevent his scaling the walls of the city; but. 
when he was ascending the ladder, Zeus struck 
him with a flash of lightning. (Comp. Eurip. Phoen. 
1172, &c.; comp. Soph. Antig. 1383; Apollod, iii. 6. 
$7; Ov. Met. ix. 404.) While his body was burning, » 
his wife Euadne leaped into the flames and des- 
troyed herself. (Apollod. iii, 7. § 1; Eurip. Suppl. 
983, &c.; Philostr. Zeon. ii. 315 Ov. Ars Am. ili. 
21; Hygin. Fad, 243.) Capaneus is one of those 
heroes whom Asclepius was believed to have called. 
back into life. (Apollod. iii. 10. § 3.) At Delphi 
there was a statue of Capaneus dedicated by the . 
Argives.. (Paus x, 10. §:2,) ovsa Tis Bee 
CAPELIA’NUS, [Gorpranus.] OOO So 
CAPELLA, a Roman elegiac poet named by- 
Ovid, concerning whom we know nothing. (Ovid, | 
Ep. ex Pont. iv. 16. 36.) tae PWR] a 
CAPELLA, ANTI/STIUS, the preceptor of 
the emperor Commodus.. (Lamprid, c. 1.) [W.R.] > 
CAPELLA, MARTIA’NUS MINEUS FE- 
LIX, is generally believed to have flourished to- 
wards the close of the fifth century of our era, 
although different critics have fixed upon different 
epochs, and some, in opposition to all internal evi- | 
dence, would place him as high as the reigns of 
Maximinus and the Gordians. In MSS. he is. 


of his education, if not of his birth also. The as-. 


probably corrupt words, which admit of a very dif 


we know nothing whatever of his personal history, 


ley of prose and various kinds of verse, after the fa- 


ricon of Petronius Arbiter ; while, along with these, 
it probably suggested the form into which Boéthius 


-paedia of the polite learning of the middle ages, - 
and is divided into nine books. The first two, 
which may be regarded as a mystical introduction - 
to the rest, consist of an elaborate and complicated _ 
allegory, entitled the Nuptials of Philology and : 


pounded the principles of the seven liberal arts, — 
which once were believed to embrace the whole 
circle of philosophy and seience. Thus, the third 
divided into Metaphysics and Logic; the fifth of 
of an abstract of Geography, to which are appended 
afew simple propositions on lines, surfaces, and so- 


Astronomy; and the last of Music, including Poetry. : 
We find here an immense mass of learning, but. — 


enorgh to say, that even the fire of Zeus should 2 


frequently styled Afer Carthaginiensis; and since, © 
when speaking of himself, he employs the expres- —— 
sion “Beata alumnum urbs Elissae quem videt,” it o 
seems certain that the city of Dido was the place 


sertions, that he rose to the dignity of proconsul, . l = 
and composed his book at Rome when far advanced 
in life, rest entirely upon a few ambiguous and 
ferent interpretation, (Lib. ix. § 999.) Indeed, 
but an ancient biography is said to exist in that eee 
portion of Barth's Adversaria which has never yet 
been published. (Fabric. Bibl. Lat. tic. 17.) 0 
The great work of Capella is composed in amed- > 
shion of the Satyra Menippea of Varro and the Saty- a 


has thrown his Consolatio Philosophiae. It isa 
voluminous compilation, forming a sort of encyclo- =: 


Mercury, while in the remaining seven are ex- ~ : 
book treats of Grammar; the fourth of Dialectics, © 
Rhetoric; the sixth of Geometry, consisting chiefly 


lids; the seventh of Arithmetic, devoted in a great oo 0o 
measure to the properties of numbers; the eighth of =. 


he materials are ill-sclected, ill-arranged, and 
I-digested ; though from amidst much that is dull: > 


oo. two were 


- from: treatises. which have long since perished. 


. Thus, for example, in one remarkable passage (viii. 


$ 857) we detect a hint of the true constitution of 


the solar system. It is here so distinctly main- | > Wor 
| Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopédie. | 


tained that the planets Mercury and Venus revolve 


‘round the sun, and not round the earth, and their. 


position with regard to these bodies and to each 
< other is so correctly described, that the historians 
of science have considered it not improbable that 
Copernicus, who quotes Martianus, may have de- 
-rived the first germ of his theory from this source. 
-The style is in the worst possible taste, and looks 
like a caricature of Apuleius and Tertullian. It is 
overloaded with far-fetched metaphors, and has all 


the sustained grandiloquence, the pompous preten- : 
- sion, and the striving after false sublimity, so cha- 


‘acteristic of the African school, while the diction 
abounds in strange words, and is in the highest 
degree harsh, obscure, and barbarous. 
-Jowance must be made, however, for the circum- 
stances under which the book has been transmitted 
tous. It was highly esteemed during the middle. 
` ages, and extensively employed as a manual for 


the purposes of education. Hence it was copied - 
and re-copied by the monks, and being of course 
in many places quite unintelligible to them, cor- 


-ruptions crept in, and the text soon became in- 
_ wolyed in inextricable confusion. The oldest MSS. 
are those in the Bodleian library, in the British 


a Museum, in the public library of the University of | 


Cambridge, and in the library of Corpus Christi 
- College’ in the same university. A MS. exposi- 

_ tion of Capella, written by Jo. Scotus, who died in 
. 875, is mentioned by L’Abbé (Bibl. Nov. MSS. 


fy . pe 45)3 another, the work of Alexander Neckam, 
who belongs to the thirteenth century, is described 


by Leland (Commentar. de Script. Brit. p. 214); 


< and Perizoninus possessed a commentary drawn up. 
by Remigius Antissiodorensis about the year 888. . 

In modern times, Ugoletus had the merit of first 
bringing Capella to light; and the editio princeps 
was printed at Vicenza by Henricus de S. Urso, in 


fol. 1499, under the care of Franciscus Bodianus, 


who in a prefatory letter boasts of having corrected 
2000 errors. This was followed by the editions of 
Mutina, 1500, fol.; of Vienna, with the notes of 
Dubravius, 1516, fol.; of Basle, 1532, fol; of 
Lyons, 1539, 8vo.; of Basle, with the scholia, &c., 


of Vulcanius, 1577, fol. in a vol. containing also 
the Origines of Isidorus, 
thrown into the shade by that of Leyden, 8vo. 


= 1599, with the remarks of Hugo Grotius, who `’ 
= wrote his commentary when a boy of fourteen, 
with the assistance probably of Joseph Scaliger, by. 


whom he was advised to undertake the task. This 


edition was with justice considered the best, until. 
the appearance of that by U. F. Kopp, 4to. Franef. 


1836, which is immeasurably superior, in a critical 


` point of view, to all preceding ones, and contains 
also a copious collection of the best notes. The 
-Jast book was included by Meibomius in his “Auc- | 
_tores Vet, Musicae,” Amst. 4to. 1652; the first | 
„= two were published separately by Walthard, Bern, 
1768, 8v0., and by J. A. Goetz at Nuremberg, 8vo. | 
1794, with critical and explanatory remarks, ‘The 
. poetical passages are inserted in the Collectio Pi- 


Saurensis, vol. vi. p. 69, 


» attested by Gregorius Turonensis, Joannes Saris- 


Some al- 


But all these were 


CAPITO — 


and frivolous, we can occasionally extract curious | buriensis, Nicolaus Clemangius, and others, A- 
and valuable information, derived without doubt | number of clever emendations will be found in the 


| notes of Heinsius upon Ovid; and Munker, in his 


commentary on Hyginus, has given several impor- 
tant readings from a Leyden MS. There is an 
interesting analysis of the work by F. Jacobs in. 
3 PW. R.] 
CAPELLA, STATI'LIUS, a Roman. eques, 
who at one time kept Flavia Domitilla, afterwards 


the wife of Vespasian. (Suet. Vesp. 3.) [L.S] 


CAPER (Karpos), of Elis, the son of one Pytha- 
goras, who acquired great renown from obtaining 
the victory in wrestling and the pancratium on the 
same day, in the Olympic games. (Ol. 142, B. c, 
212.) He is said to have been the first after 
Heracles, according to Pausanias, or the second, 
according to Africanus, who conquered in these 
two contests on the same day. (Paus. v. 21. § 5, 
vi. 15. $$ 3,6; Euseb. ‘EAA. dA. p. 42, ed. Seali- 
ger; Krause, Olympia, p. 306.) — | 

CAPER, FLA’VIUS, a Roman grammarian of 
uncertain date, whose works “de Latinitate,” &c., 
are quoted repeatedly with the greatest respect by. 
Charisius, Rufinus, Servius, and others, but especi- 


| ally by Priscian. We possess two very short tracts 


entitled “ Flavii Capri grammatici vetustissimi de 
Orthographia libellus,” and “Caper de Verbis me- 
diis.” Barthius (Advers. xxi. 1, xxxv. 9) has con- 


jectured, with much plausibility, that these are not 


the original works of Caper, but meagre abridge- 
ments by a later hand. Servius (ad Firg. Aen, x. 
344) cites “Caper in libris enucleati sermonis,” 
and (ad Aen, x. 377) “Caper in libris dubii gene- 
ris.” St. Jerome (Adv. Rufin. ii.) speaks of his- 
grammatical “ commentarii” as a book im common 
use; and Agroetus, who wrote a supplement to the 
“* Libellus de Orthographia et Proprietate ac Diffe- 
rentia Sermonum,” refers to his annotations on 
Cicero as the most celebrated of his numerous pro- 
ductions. He is also frequently ranked among the 
scholiasts upon Terence, but apparently on no good 
grounds. (Schopfen, de Terentio, &c., Bonn, 1821.). 
Caper was first published among a collection of 
Latin grammarians printed at Venice about 1476, 
and reprinted in 1480, 1491, and often afterwards. 
The best edition is that contained in the * Gram- 
mat. Latin. Auct. Antiqu.” by Putschius (pp. 
2289—2248), Hanov. 1605. [W. R.] 
CA’PETUS SI'LVIUS. [Svivs.] 
CAPHA. [THxoposta.] 
CAPHO. [Caro.] 2 one 
CA’PITO, the father of Betilienus Bassus, or 
Cassius Betillinus as Dion Cassius calls him, was 
compelled to be present at the execution of his son 
by order of Caligula, and was then put to death — 
himself. (Dion Cass, lix. 25.) [Bassus, p.471, b.] _ 
CA’PITO (Kawirwv). 1. Of Alexandria, is 
called by Athenaeus (x. p. 425) an epic poet, and 
the author of a work “Epwried, which consisted of 
at least two books. In another passage (viii. p- 
350) he mentions a work of his entitled wpds @:A¢- 


ae a sty? at Yap 
Tarroy arournuovedpara, from which he quotes a 


statement, It is not improbable that the Capito — 
of whom there is an epigram in the Greek Antho- 
logy.(v. 67, ed. Tauchn.) may be the same person. 

as the epic poet. eee ee ee 


Karitwv) and Eudocia (p. 267) an historian, and 


is, Vol. | ease © | the author of a work on Isauria (‘Ioavpued), which 
‘The popularity of Capella in the middle ages is | 


consisted, according to Suidas, of eight books, and — 


| is frequently referred to by Stephanus of Byzan- a 


` 2. A native of Lycia, is called by Suidas (s. o 


tum. The latter writer (s. v. Wluaða), quotes the 
‘fifteenth book of it; but the reading in that pas- 
sage seems to be incorrect, and one MS. has é in- 
stead of wevrexaidexdtw. This Capito also made 


a Greek translation of the sketch of Roman history 


which Eutropius had drawn up from Livy. The | 
translation, which is mentioned by Suidas (2. c.) 


and Lydus (De Magistr. Prooem.), is lost, and his 
work or works on Lycia and Pamphylia have like- 
wise perished. (Comp. Tschucke’s preface to his 
edition of Eutropius, p. lxvi. &c.) o [LS] 
CA'PITO (Karirwv), a physician, who probably 
lived in the first or second century after Christ, 
and who appears to have given particular attention 
to diseases of the eyes. His prescriptions are 


quoted by Galen (De Compos. Medicam. sec. Loc. | 


iv. 7. vol. xii. p. 731) and Aëtius (ii. 3. 77, p.382). 
“He may perhaps be the same person as Artemidorus 
Capito [ARTEMIpoRUS], but this is quite un- 
certain. [W. A. G.] 
CAPITO, C. ATEIUS, was tribune of the peo- 
ple ing c. 55, and with his colleague, Aquillius 
Gallus, opposed Pompey and Crassus, who were 
consuls that year. Capito in particular opposed a 
bill, which the tribune Trebonius brought forward, 
concerning the distribution of the provinces, but in 
vain. Capito and Gallus afterwards endeavoured 
to stop the levy of the troops and to render the 
campaigns, which the consuls wished to undertake, 
impossible ; and when Crassus, nevertheless, con- 
tinued to make preparations for an expedition 
against the Parthians, Capito announced awful 
prodigies which were disregarded by Crassus. 
Appius, the censor, afterwards punished Capito 
_ with a nota censoria, as he was charged with hav- 
ing fabricated the prodigies by which he had 


attempted to deter Crassus from his undertaking. 


Dion Cassius (xxxix. 34) says, that Capito, as tri- 
bune, also counteracted the measures adopted by. 
the consuls in favour of Caesar; but some time 
afterwards Cicero (ad Famil, xiii. 29), who speaks 


of him as his friend, says that he favoured the 


_ party of Caesar, though it may be inferred 
from the whole tone of the letter of Cicero 


just referred to, that Capito had made no public’ 


declaration in favour of Caesar, as Cicero is at so 
much pains to induce Plancus to interfere with 
Caesar on behalf of Capito. It is not improbable 
that our Capito, whom Tacitus (Ann. iii. 45) calls 
a praetorian, is the same as the one whom Appian 
(B. C. v. 33, 50) mentions as a legate of Antony. 
(Comp. Dion Cass. xxxi. 42, xxxix. 33—39; 


» Appian, B. O. ii. 18; Plut. Crass. 19; Cic. de | 


Divinat. i. 16.) KANA [L S] 
CA'PITO, C. ATE'TUS, an eminent Roman 
jurist, was the son of the preceding. He be- 
came a disciple of the jurist Ofilius, who is said 
by Pomponius to have been more learned than 
Trebatius. Labeo, too, his elder contemporary 
and subsequent rival, had studied. under Ofilius, 
but had received his elementary education from 


~Trebatins, and had listened. to all the other 
= SE Labeo. and Ca-. 
-pito became the highest. legal authorities at- 
Rome, and were reckoned the ornaments of their. 
profession. Differing in opinion on many impor- 
tant points, they were the founders of two legal | 


„eminent. jurists of the day. 


= CAPITO. 7 “gg 


| to the new order of things, The complaisance of 
Capito found favour with Augustus, who accele- 


rated his promotion to the consulship, in order, 
says Tacitus (4an. iii. 75), that he might obtain 


precedence over Labeo. It may be that Capito 


was made consul before the proper age, that is, be 
fore his 43rd. year. He was consul suffectus with 


-C. Vibius Postumus in a. D. 5. Several writers 
_erroneously confound the jurist with C. Fonteius Ca- 


pito, who was consul with Germanicus in A. De 12. | 

Pomponius says (as we interpret his words), that | 
Labeo refused the offer of Augustus to make him |. 
the colleague of Capito. “Ex his Ateius consul | 
fuit: Labeo noluit, quum offerretur ei ab Augusto — 


consulatus, e¢ honorem suscipere.” (Dig, 1. tit, 2.00 
s. 2. § 47.) We cannot agree with the commenta- 
tors who attempt to reconcile the statement of. 


Pomponius with the inference that would naturally ` 
be drawn from the antithesis of Tacitus: *“ Ili 
[Labeoni], quod praeturam intra stetit, commen- 


datio ex injuria, huic [Capitoni] quod consulatum `. 
adeptus est, odium ex invidia oriebatur,” ke 


In A.D. 13, Capito was appointed to succeed 
Messalla in the important office of “ curator aqua- 
rum publicarum,” and this office he held to the . 
time of his death. (Frontinus, de Aquaed. 102, ed 
Diederich. ) : cas tf | 

Capito continued in favour under Tiberius. In 
A. D. 15, after a formidable and mischievous inun- 
dation of the Tiber, he and Arruntius were in- ` 
trusted with the task of keeping the river within ` 
its banks. They submitted to the senate whether — 


it would not be expedient to divert the course of j 


the tributary streams and lakes. Deputies from 


the coloniae and municipal towns, whose interests. 


would have been affected by the change, were heard _ 


against the plan. Piso led the opposition, and the ; ns 


measure was rejected, (Tac. Ann. i. 76,79.) 
The grammarian, Ateius Philologus, who was a’ 


freedman, was probably (if we may. conjecture ¢ 
from his name and from some other circumstances) 


schools, analogous to the sects of philosophers. | dictio 


. They were men of very opposite dispositions and | 


_, political principles—Labeo, a sturdy and heredi 
tary republican ; Capito, a time-serving adheren 


EOE ager EE 
| 10) under the name De Jure Sacrificiorum. 8. A 
‘treatise, De Oficio Senatorio. (Gell. iv. 10.) 
= Frontinus (De Aquaeduct. 97) cites Capito on. 


PAGOQ SOROS OAPI O gee o cae 
ern the spirit of a courtier, without anything to 
call for serious blame, but Tacitus relates an inci- 
dent which exhibits Capito in the shameful cha- | — Fr Ag ) cites Capito o: 
< yacter of a hypocrite playing the game of a hypo- | the law of the public waters of Rome, and it is 
- grite—of a lawyer perverting his high authority, | very likely that he wrote specially on a subject 

and using the pretence of adherence to constitu- | with which his official duties connected him. 
tional freedom in order to encourage cruel tyranny. | | We have already seen Capito in the character of 
Ly Ennius, a Roman knight, was accused by some | a verbal critic, The meaning and proper usage of 
-informer of treason, for having melted down a | words constitute a branch of study of considerable _ 
- gmall silver statue of the emperor, and converted it | importance to a jurist, who has to interpret wills 
. into common plate. Tiberius employed his right and other private dispositions of property, and to 
. of intercession to stop the accusation. Capito | construe laws. There is a title de Significatione 
complained of such an interference with the juris- | Verborum in the Digest, The subject engaged the 
diction of the senate, and deprecated the impunity | attention of Labeo, and we are strongly disposed 
of such an atrocious delinquent as L. Ennius. to believe that it was treated of by Capito. In 
Let the emperor,” said he, “be as slow as he | Pliny (H. N. xiv. 15), Capito is cited as agreeing 
-likes in avenging his merely private griefs, but let | with the jurist Scaevola, and with Laelius (Aelius ?) 
his generosity have some limits—let it stop short | in holding (as Plautus, Pseud. ii. 4. 5l, seems to 
of giving away the wrongs of the state.” The | have held), that the word myrrhina comprehended 
men understood each other. The mock magnani- | sweets (dulcia), as well as wines. In another i: 
mity of the emperor was proof against the mock | passage of Pliny (Æ. N, xviii. 28), we find Capito 
remonstrance of the lawyer. (Tac. Ann. iii. 70.) | tracing the variations in meaning of | the words 
<o Shortly after this disgraceful scene Capito died, | coguws and pistor. In Servius (ad Virg. Aen. v. 
he Dede E | 45), Varro and Ateius are cited as holding a pe- 
It is remarkable that, notwithstanding the great | culiar opinion on the distinction between Divus 
. legal reputation of Capito, nota single pure extract | and Deus. We take Ateius here to be the jurist 
` from any of his works occurs in the Digest, though | Capito, for Ateius is the name by which he is ge- 
there ‘are a few quotations from him at second hand. | nerally denoted in the Digest ; but it is not im- 
His works may have perished before the time | possible that the freedman Ateius Philologus may 
> of Justinian, though some of them must have ex- | be meant, | eae 
< isted in the fifth century, as they are cited by| Aymarus Rivallius, one of the earliest writers — 
Macrobius, It may be that he treated but little | on the history of Roman law (v. 2) says, that 
- of private law, and that his public law soon be- | Capito wrote commentaries on the 12 Tables, but 
came superannuated. 2 no authority is produced for this assertion, which, 


Capito is quoted in the Digest by his contempo- 
\ rary Labeo: Dig, 23, tit. 3, s. 79, $15 32, s. 30, | 
~~ $65 by Proculus, 8, tit. 2, s- 13, $ 13 by Javole- 
“ mus, 34, tit. 2, s: 39, § 82.3 by Ulpian, 23, tit. 2, 
gs. 29 (where mention is made of Capito’s consul- 
- ship), by Paulus, 39, tit. 3, Be 2, § 43 39, tit. 3, s. 
143 though, in this: last-mentioned. passage, the 
- Florentine manuscript has Antaeus, but there is no 
where else the slightest record of a jurist named 
Antacus. In Dig. 23, tit. 2, 8. 79, $ 1, and 34, 
tit, 2, s, 39, § 2, Capito is quoted as himself quo- 
ting Servius Sulpicius, who thus appears at third 
hand. There are judicial fragments of Capito 
preserved in other authors (Gellius, Festus, Nonius, 
Macrobius). A collection of such fragments is 
given by Dirksen in his Bruchstücke aus der 
~ Schriften dar Römischen Juristen, pp. 83—92. 
Capito was learned in every department of law, 
public, private, and sacred. He wrote 1. Conjectanea, 
which must have been exceedingly voluminous, 
as the 259th book is cited by Gellius, (xiv. 8.) 
Each book seems to have had a separate title. At 
least, the 9th book is said by Gellius (iv. 14) to 
__ have been inscribed de judiciis publicis, and it is. 
undoubtedly the same book which is cited (x 6), | 
as if it were a separate treatise, by the name 
_ Commentarius de Judiciis Publicis, Possibly the 
-Conjectaneorum libri were composed of all the se- 
parate works of Capito, collected and arranged 
under proper heads and subdivisions. The books 
of the ancient jurists, so far as we can judge by 
-o Téemaining specimens, were not long. Labeo left 
400 behind him. 2. A treatise De Pontificio Jure, in private law, Labeo. o = = 
-of which the 5th book is quoted by Gellius (iv. 6), | Capito a beo bee 
and the 6th by Festus (s. v. Mundus). It is | celebrated schools of Roman law, to which most of 
. probably the same treatise, or a part of the same ) | : 
` treatise, which is cited by Macrobius (Saturn. iii. | tive followers, mentioned ‘by Pomponius,are— 


Tractatus Tractatuum p. 48), and Rutilius. (De 
Turisp. e 48.) ` l 
 Gellius (xiii. 12) cites a certain epistle of- 
Capito, the authenticity of which has been called- 
in question. It speaks in the past tense-of Labeo, 
who died in the beginning of the reign of Tiberius. 
It commends the great legal learning of Labeo, 
while it charges him with a love of liberty so ex- 
cessive, that he set no value upon anything “ nisi 
quod justum sanctumque esse in Romanis antiqui- 
tatibus legisset.” It then relates an instance of 
Labeo’s refusing to obey. the summons of a tribune, 
while he admitted the right of a tribune to arrest, 
Gellius thereupon takes occasion to shew, very 
clearly and satisfactorily, from Varro, why it. was — 
| that tribunes, having power to arrest, had. not the - 
apparently minor and consequential power of sum- 
mons. That Capito should charge Labeo with ad- 
herence to the strict letter of constitutional law 
‘seems to be at variance with the character of the 
two jurists as drawn by Pomponius: “ Capito kept — 
to that which he received from his instructors ;- 
Labeo, who possessed an intellect of a different 
order, and had diligently cultivated other depart. 
ments of human knowledge besides law, introduced _ 
many innovations.” (Dig. 1. tit. 2, s. 2. § 47.) — 
For the pirpose of reconciling these apparently 
conflicting testimonies, it has been supposed that. 
Capito was a follower of the Old in private law, 
-and Labeo in public law ; while, on the contrary, — 


however, is followed by Val. Forster (in i. Zileti h 


in public law, Capito was an advocate of the Newz o 
Capito and Labeo became the founders of two = 


| the distinguished jurists belonged. Their respec- 


pater. 


' Sempronius Proculus. 
Nerva filius: - 


Pegasus. 


P. Juventius Cel 


_ pater. — 
‘Celsus filius. 


Neratius Priscus. 
To the list of Capito’s 


Longinus, Cassiani. 


-these parties. 


ce . Ateius Camo. 
Masurius Sabinus. 
' C. Cassius Lon 
Longinus. oe o 
- Caelius Sabinus. 
=. Priscus Javolenus. `. 
Aburnus Valens. 


-= Of Antistius 
M. Cocceius Nerva — 


- Salvius Julianus. i -i 


followers may be added 
with certainty, Gaius ; with the highest probability, 
Pomponius ; and, with more or less plausible con- 
~ jecture, a few others, as T. Aristo. 
The schools, of which Capito and Labeo we 

_ founders, took their respective names from distin- 
. guished disciples of those jurists. 
of Capito were called from 
nus, Sabiniani; and afterwards, from Cassius 
The followers of Labeo took 
from Proculus (not Proculeius), the ill-formed | 
name Proculeiani (so spelt, not Proculiani, in all 
old manuscripts wherever it occurs). 
understanding of the phrase Pegasianum jus, 
(meaning, the legal writings of Pegasus,) in the 
scholiast on Juvenal (iv. 77), some have supposed 
that the followers of Labeo were also called from 
Pegasus, Pegasiani. (Dict. of Ant. s.v.Jurisconsulti.) 
The controversy as to the characteristic differ- 
ences between these schools has been endless, and 
_ most writers on the subject have endeavoured to 
_ refer those differences to some general principle. 
When continental jurists were disputing about the 

_ relative importance of equity, as compared with 
strict law, the Roman schools were supposed to be 
_ based upon a disagreement between the admirers of 
equity and the admirers of strictness. 

_ thought Labeo the better man were anxious to en- 
list him upon their side. of the question. 
ing to Mascovius and Hommel, Labeo was the ad- 
vocate of sound and strict interpretation ; accor- 
ding to Bach and Tydemann, Capito was an oppo- 
nent of that enlightened equity which seeks to 
penetrate beyond the literal husky rind. When 
modern jurists were divided into the philosophical 
(dyslogistically, unhistorical), and the historical 
(dyslogistically, unphilosophical), schools, Capito 
and Labeo were made to belong to one or other. of 
Dirksen (Beiträge zur Kentniss des 
Römischen Rechts, pp. 1-159) and Zimmern (2. R. G. 
-1. $66) think, that the schools differ chiefly in 
their mode of handling legal questions ; that the 
votaries of Sabinus look for something eaternal to 
hang their reasoning upon, whether it-be ancient 
- practice, or the text of a law, or the words of a 
“private disposition, or analogy to a positive rule, 
and only at last, in default of all these, resort to 
the general principles of right and the natural 
feelings of equity : whereas the votaries of Procu- 
lus on the other hand, looking, in the first instance, 
more freely to the inner essence of rules and insti- 
» tutions, and anxious to construct law on the un- | 
changing basis of morality, sometimes by an appa- | 
rent deviation’ from. the letter, arrive at results 

< more correspondent with the nature of the subject. 
. Puchta (Inst. 1. § 98) refers the original divergence | 
to the personal characters of the founders, the ac 
quiescence of Capito in received doctrines, the. 
liberal and comprehensive intellect of Labeo, urging 

~ philosophical progress and scientific developement. 
Whether. the. original differences. rested on 


The followers 


From a mis- 


Those who 


| general principles, or whether they consisted in 
‘discordant opinions upon isolated particular points, . 
it is clear that the political opposition between 
Capito and Labeo had not long any important in~- 


| fluence on their respective ‘schools, for Cocceins 


| Nerva, the immediate successor of Labeo, did not 


as the empire became consolidated, must have soon 
grown out of fashion, the more especially, since: 
jurists now began to receive their authorization 
from the prince. Proculus was a still stronger im- 
perialist. than Nerva.. Even in private law, the 
subsequent leaders on either side modified, per- ` 
haps considerably, the original differences, and 


| introduced new matters of discussion. The dis- 
tinction of the schools is strongly manifested. in 


Gaius, who wrote under Antoninus Pius, but soon 
after that time it seems to have worn out from the 


earlier times, a jurist was not necessarily a bigoted _ 


we find a case in Gaius (iii. 140) where Cassius. 


follows that of Ofilius, the master of Capito.. Not. 
every question, on which the opinions of Roman. 
jurists were divided, was a school question. 
When Justinian found it necessary to settle fifty 
disputed questions in the interval between the first 
and second editions of his Constitutionum Codex, 
he was obliged to look back to ancient contro- 


tion that which was already antiquated in practice. 
The consideration of this fact alone shews: that, 
from his L. Decisiones, it would be wrong to infer, 


ever party questions of the schools, , 


thought for themselves, there is no proof that there ~ 


passage of Festus, which, however, has nothing to. ` 


imagined the existence of an eclectic sect of Her- 


suing a middle course, held that it was buried in 
the earth, and lived as long as the body endured. 


diu durare dicunt, quamdiu durat et. corpus.” 
Cujas, for terris condi, deciphered, as he thought, . . 
in his nearly illegible copy, herciscundi, a technical 


causa, (Dig. 10, tit, 2.) The error of Cujas, in 
referring a name so strangely gotten to an eclectic — 


among the civilians of his day, on account of his 


great learning and authority... 


‘Digest, and a vast number of citations of Labeo in- 


adopt the political opinions of his master, which, 


influence of independent eclecticism. Even in 
supporter of every dogma of his school: Thus, 


approves the opinion of Labeo, while Proculus — 


versies, and sometimes to annul by express sanc- 


as some have done, that the old separation of the =; 
schools existed in his time; but further, there is rot 
no proof that any of the questions he settled were 


Though the distinctions of the schools gradually oF 
Wore out, as eminent and original men arose, who... 


was ever a distinct middle school. A school of = 
Miscelliones has been imagined in consequence ofa 


do with the profession of the law: “ Miscelliones. 0: 
appellantur, qui non certae sunt sententiae, sed = 
variorum mixtorumque judiciorum,” Cujas,from = 
a false reading of Servius (ad Virg, Aen. iii. 68), = 


ciscundi. Servius, speaking of the opinions of the. 
ancients concerning the soul, says that some be- 9... 
lieved that consciousness ceased with death; others, 
that the soul was immortal ; while the Stoics, pur- 


“ Stoici vero, derris condi, îe. medium secuti, tam 


word, which appears in the Familiae herciscundae © 


sect of Roman jurists, gained general reception =~ 


‘Though Capito is little quoted—not once by his. 
own follower, Gaius—though there are many (60). 
‘more citations bearing the name of Labeo in the 


fragments bearing the name of other jurists—the o 
conclusions of Capito’s school seem, in a majority of 
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cases, to have prevailed in practice. This proceeded 


partly, perhaps, from the great authority acquired 


by Masurius Sabinus, and from the numerous com- 
~-mentators who. wrote libri ad Sabinum, Among 


these, indeed, were some of the opposite party. 


According to Blume’s celebrated hypothesis, first 
suggested by Jac. Godefroi, one of the great. 
divisions in most of the titles of the Digest con- 
sisted of extracts from the writings of annotations 
on Sabinus. Some Sabinian influence may also 
have been exerted upon Roman jurisprudence 
through the labour of the Sabinian Salvius Ju- 
- lianns in recasting the praetor’s edict. But there 
- never was any general determination in favour of 
-either school. In some points, Proculus and his 
-party were preferred. For example, Gaius (ii. 21) 
~ mentions a rescript of Hadrian, and (ii. 195) another 
` of Antoninus Pius, against certain theoretical con- 
clusions of the Sabinians (‘ nostri. praeceptores’) 
and in favour of the “ diversae scholae auctores.” 
The agreement of the majority of the jurists autho- 

. rized by the emperor jura condere, rather than 
the creed of this or that sect, became under the 
-empire the test of legal orthodoxy. (Plin. M. N. 
xiy. 15; Rutilius, c. 48, in Franckii Vitae Tripar- 
ittae JCtorum, contains several questionable state- 
“ments, without giving his authorities. He enters 
“into conjectures as to the family of the jurist, and 

_ treats of several Romans of the name of Capito. 
Bertrand, i, 51.35 Guil. Grot. i. 12. 6; Ant. 
. Augustinus, de Nominibus Propriis Pandectarum, 
in Otto’s Thesaurus, i. 226; Chr. Thomasii, Com- 
—- paratio Antistit Labeonis et Ateii Capitonis, Ato. 
~~ Lips. 1683 3. Corn. Van Eck, de Vita, Moribus, et 
< Studiis, Mv Antistii Labeonis et C. Ateit Capitonis, 
<o edi Oelrichs, Thes, Nov. Diss. i. 825—856 ; 
And. M. Molleri, Selecta quaedam, &e ib. vol. ii. 
tom. i. pp. 111—126 5° Maiansius, ad XXX 
JS Ctos, ii 167—186 ; 
—. CA'PITO, CLAU’DIUS, a Roman orator, a 
contemporary of the younger Pliny. (Ep. vi. 13.) 
CA‘PITO, COSSUTIA‘NUS, a Roman adyo- 
cate in the reigns of Claudius and Nero, who ap- 
pears to have used his profession as a mere means for 


enriching himself. For this reason he and some of 


his profession opposed a law by which advocates were 
to be forbidden to accept any fees from their clients. 

_ In A.D. 56 he obtained Cilicia as his province, and 
there he acted with the same avarice and impu- 
dence as he had done before at Rome. In the year 
following, the Cilicians accused him of extortion, 
and he was condemned, in consequence of which 
_ he lost his senatorial rank. But this he afterwards 
received back, through the mediation of Tigellinus, 


his father-in-law; and shortly after, A. D. 62, he 


accused the praetor Antistius Sosianus of high 
treason. 
of the philosopher Seneca, and father of the poet 


-Annaeus Lucan, left a large legacy to Tigellinus and 


_ Cossutianus Capito, the latter of whom came forward 
“in the same year as the accuser of Thrasea Paetus, 


for Thrasea had formerly supported the cause of 


the Cilicians against him, and had been instru- 


~ mental in bringing about his condemnation. Gal 
< pito: was rewarded by Nero for this base act with |- 


‘xliii. 13, 17.) 
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In a. D. 66, Annacus Mela, the brother i 


command in Hispania Ulterior, which was left to 


him also for the year following, with the title of — 


proconsul. (Liv, xl. 59, xli. 2; 19.) 3 £ ; 
2, P. Fonratus Caprro, was praetor in B. c. 
169, and obtained Sardinia as his province. (Liv. 


3. C. Fontztus Caprro, a friend of M. Antony, 
accompanied Maecenas, in B. c. 37, when he was 


sent by Octavianus to Antony to restore friend- 


ship between Octavianus and Antony. Capito 


remained with Antony, and was soon after sent 


by him to Egypt, to fetch Cleopatra to Syria. He 
is probably the same person as the C. Fonteius 
Capito who was appointed consul suffectus, in B. C.. 
33, together with M’. Acilius. There is a coin of 
his extant with the heads of Antony and Cleopa- — 
tra, and on which Capito is called propraetor, and . 
bears the praenomen Caius. (Horat. Sat i. 5. 


82; Plut. Anton. 363 Eckhel, Doctr, Num, v. 


p219) 

4, C. Fonrerus Carrro, a son of C. Fonteius 
Capito, the friend of M. Antony. [No. 3] He 
was consul in A. D. 12, together with Germanicus, 
and afterwards had, as proconsul, the administra- 
tion of the province of Asia. Many years later, 
in A.D. 25, he was accused by Vibius Serenus, 
apparently on account of his conduct in Asia; but, 
as no sufficient evidence was adduced, he was ac- 
quitted. (Fasti Cap.; Suet. Cal. 8; Tac. Ann.iv. 36.) 

5. C. Fonrerus Carrro, consul in A. D. 59 to- 
gether with ©. Vipsanius. (Tac. sinn. xiv. l; 
Plin. H. N. ii. 72, vii. 20; Solin. 6.) ~ 

6. L. Fonrstus Caprro, consul in A. D. 67 to- — 
gether with C. Julius Rufus, as we learn from the | 
Fasti Siculi and the Chronicon of Cassiodorus ; but 
whether he is the same as the Fonteius Capito 
who was put to death in Germany in the reign of | 
Galba, a. D. 68, on the ground of having attempted 
to excite an insurrection, is uncertain. (Tac. Hist. 
i, 7,37, 52, iii, 62, iv. 13; Suet. Gals. 113. Plat. 
Galb. 15, where #povrýtos should be changed into 
Povthios.) eh ee ae 

It is uncertain to which of the Capitos the two | 
following coins belong: the praenomen Publius 
would lead us to refer them to No, 2.. The former 
contains on the obverse a head of Mars with a trophy 
behind it and the inscription P. Fonrszivs P. F. 
Cavrro III. Vir., and on the reverse a man riding 
on horseback at full gallop, with two. men below 


fighting, and the inscription Man. Font. Tr. Miu. 


The latter coin contains on the obverse the head of 


Concordia with the inscription P. Fonrurvs Ca- 
Piro III. Vim. CONCORDIA, and on the reverse 


a double portico with the inscription T. Dror. IMP. 


Vit. ya. 


-o an immense sum of money. (Tac, Ann. xi. 6, &e, | 


iii. 33, xiv. 48, xvi. 17, 21, 22, 26, 28, 83; Juv} 
_.. CA'PITO, FONTEIUS.. 1. T. Fonrsrus. Cas] 
= PITO, was praetor in B. 0. 178, and obtained the |. 


o Bat. viii. 93, &e.) 


a Aemilianus. -Itis by no means unlikely, indeed, 


ae CAPITOLINUS. EER ek CAPITOLINUS. oe 603 co. 
“CA'PITO, IN STEIUS, a non in ae Ro- l Pollio, and Flavius Vopiscus. la consequence of 
man ¢ army. which carried on the war under Domi- the confusion which prevails in the MSS. it is im- 
tius Corbulo against the Parthian Vologeses, A. D. | possible to assign each section with absolute cer- 
54, The king, after being defeated, sent hostages | tainty to its real owner, and no trustworthy con- 
“who were delivered up to Capito. He i is probably | clusion can be drawn from comparing the styles of — 
the same whom we meet with three years later, in | the different portions, for the lives do not exhibi- 
those same regions as praefectus castrorum, to | the well-digested result of careful and extensive re- 
whom Corbulo entrusted some of the smaller fort- | search, but are in many instances evidently made up 
vesses in Armenia. (Tac. Ann. xiii. 9,39.) [L.S.] | of scraps derived from different sources and possess- 
CA'PITO, LUCI’LIUS, procurator of Asia in | ing different degrees of merit, loosely tacked toge- 
A.D. 23, was accused by the provincials of malver- | ther, and often jumbled into a rough mass destitute 
sation, and was tried by the senate. (Tac. Ann. | of form and symmetry. Hence we find numerous — 
iv. 15; Dion Cass. Ivii. 23.) [L. 8.] repetitions of frivolous details, a strange mixture of ` 
CAPITO, C. MA'RIUS, occurs on several 
coins of the "Mania gens, a specimen of which is 
given below, but this Marius Capito is not men- 
tioned by any ancient writer. The obverse re- 
© presents “the head of Ceres, the reverse a man 
| pioughing: 


and worthless rubbish, and a multitude of irrecon- 
cileable and contradictory statements freely admit- 
ted without remark or explanation. We have his- 


shape—a total want of judgment in the selection 
and classification of facts; an absence of all unity 
of purpose, no attempt being made to establish a ` 
relation between the circumstances recorded and ` 
the character of the individual under. discussion; |. 
{and a total disregard of philosophical combination ` 
and inference. The narratives have all the bare- 
ness and disjointed incoherence of a meagre chro- 
nicle without possessing simplicity and methodical 
arrangement. . These strictures may perhaps be. 
slightly modified in favour of Vopiscus, who. ap- 
pears to have had access to valuable public records, 
and to have taken some pains to extract what was 
most interesting, although he often exhibits as lit- 
tle discretion as the rest in working up his raw 
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CA’PITO, VIRGI’NIUS.. During the war 
between the supporters of Vitellius and Vespasian, 
A.D. 69, Virginius Capito sent a slave to L. Vitel 
lius, the emperor’s brother, promising to surrender 
to him the citadel of Terracina, if he would receive 
the garrison. The slave was afterwards hanged 
_ for having assisted in carrying out a treacherous 
= design. (Tac. Hist. iii. 77, iv. 3.) [L. S.] 
= CAPITOLINUS, a “family-name in several 
Roman gentes, which was no doubt originally 
given to a person who lived on the hill Capitolinus. 
In the same way Aventinensis, Caeliomontanus, 
Esquilinus, frequently occur as the names of families 
at Rome. [L. S.J. 
-~ CAPITOLI'NUS, JU’LIUS, We possess a 
volume containing the biographies of various Ro-. 
man emperors and pretenders to the purple, com- 
piled by writers who flourished towards the end of- 
the third and the beginning of the fourth century, 
dedicating their works for the most part to Diocle- 
tian or Constantine. The number of pieces is in 
all thirty-four. They reach from Hadrian to the’ 
death of Carinus, that is, from a. D., 117 to A, D. 
284, extending over a space of 167 years, and 
forming a sort of supplement to the Caesars of 
Suetonius, which terminate with Domitian. No 
immediate connexion, however, is established with 
~ the last-named work, since Nerva and Trajan are 
passed over; nor is the series absolutely complete, 
even within its own proper limits, for there is a. 
gap of nine years, from the third Gordian to Vale- 
<. ‘Tianus, that is, from a. D. 244 to a. D: 253, includ- 
ing the reigns of Philippus, Decius, Gallus, and 


this compilation is of no small importance in ena- 
bling us to form a just conception of an important 


question the general accuracy of the great events — 


false details; nor the general fidelity of the por- 
traits of the ‘leading men, although the likenesses 
may be in some instances flattered and in others 


history of jurisprudence, together with a multitude 


and feeling which prevailed among the different. 
‘classes of the community during this. dar ‘period. 


writers descant upon matters connected with the — 
private life and habits of the pernonegen who pass- 
under review; although unworthy of the dignity of 
history, opens up to us a very singular region for 
observation and inquiry, the more interesting be- 
cause usually inaccessible. ‘In these departments — 
also we may recelve the information conveyed ~ 
without suspicion, for upon such topics there could. . 
be no conceivable motive for falsehood or Inisrepre- 
sentation; and the worst we have to fear is, that. 
the love of. the marvellous. may occasionally have 


that these, as well as Nerva and Trajan, may ori- 
given rise to exaggeration in describing the fantas- ` 


ginally have formed a part of the whole, and that. 
me existing blanks are owing to the mutilation of 
the MS. which formed the archetype; but this is | 
merely a probable conjecture. The authors. of the | 
‘collection are commonly classed together under the | 


that epochs. tii é 
ine biographies beat the name sof Capitolinus r 


title “ Historiae Augustae Scriptores sex,” their | | 


‘names being Aelius Spartianus, Julius Capitolinus, | 6. Opilius Macrinus; 7. the two Maximini, 8. the. 


2 Valentine Gallicanus, Aelius Lempridins, Trebellius. . three Gordiani, 9. ‘Maximus: and Balbinus.. i OF < 


what is grave and valuable with the most -puerile a 


tory here presented to us in its lowest and crudest | 


materials. But, notwithstanding all these defects, — S 


period of Roman history. We have no reason to. a 


recorded, although blended with idle rumours and ` 


caricatured, according to the predilections of the- 
artist. The antiquari an, above all, will here dis, 
cover a mass of curious statements with regard too 
the formal administration of public affairs and the 


of particulars illustrating the state of literature and 7 
the arts, the social usages and modes of thought. _ 


Nay, the very frivolous minuteness with which these uk 


tic extravagance, and PR 50 characteristic Of 


1. ‘Antoninus Pius, 2. Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, - Sis 
8. L Verns, 4. Pertinax, 8. Clodius Albinus,- ` 


SB i y CAPITOLINUS 0 _ CAPITOLINUS. o 
these Antoninus Pius and L. Verus are inscrib- | sleep by the cackling of the geese, and on discover- 
‘ed to Diocletian, who is also addressed in M. Au- | ing the cause of it, he and as many men as he could 
-Telius (c..19); Pertinax and Maximus with Balbi- collect at the moment hastened to the spot where 
nus bear no inscription; the rest are inscribed | the Gauls were ascending, and succeeded in repel- 
to ‘Constantine. Salmasius, following the au-| ling them. This gallant and successful deed was 
< thority of the Palatine MSS., assigns the first rewarded the next day by the assembled people 
- five to Spartianus, and acknowledges the sixth, with all the simple and rude honours and distinc- 
seventh, and 8th only, as the genuine productions tions which were customary at the time. „He is 
- of Capitolinus ; but these are points on which it is said to have received the surname of Capitolinus | 
foolish, in the absence of all satisfactory evidence, | from this circumstance ; but this is probably a mis- 
“Internal or external, to hazard even an opinion.. | take, as it had become a regular family-name in 
The editio princeps of the Historiae Augustae his gens before his time, and he would thus have 
- Scriptores was printed at Milan in 1475 by Philip | inherited it from his father. In B. ©. 887 he was 
de Lavagna, in a folio volume divided into three | appointed interrex, but two years later, B. €. 385, 
parts, of which the. first. contains Suetonius; the | he abandoned the cause of the patricians, to whom 
< second a piece entitled de exordio Nervae, followed | he belonged, and placed himself at the head of the — 
-by the Augustan Historians; the third Eutropius | plebeians, who were suffering severely from their 
and Paulus Diaconus. It is excessively rare, and | debts and the harsh and cruel treatment they ex- 
bears a high price. It was reprinted at Venice by | perienced from their patrician creditors. The 
Bernardinus, fol. 1489, and by Rubeus, fol. 1490. | motive, however, from which Manlius came for- 
~ These lives are also to be found in various miscel- | ward to support them was not pure; it appears 
Janies containing the history of the Caesars which | that after his delivery of the Capitol he was so ihe _ 
appeared during the 16th century; but they were | toxicated with his exploit, that he could not bear — 
first brought out in an independent form at | seeing any man placed on an equality with or 
Paris, 4to. 1603, under the inspection of Isaac | raised above himself, and it is even believed that. 
Casaubon; this was followed by the edition of | he harboured the scheme of making himself tyrant 
Salmasius, fol. Par. 1620, which exhibits a text | or king of Rome. With such or similar intentions © 
greatly improved by a careful examination of MSS. | he excited the plebeians against their oppressors, 
and copious notes containing a prodigious but ill- | who became so alarmed that they resolved upon 
digested mass of erudition. The most useful edi- | the appointment of a dictator, A. Cornelius Cossus. 
tion is that by Schrevelius (Lugd. Bat. 1671); but | While the dictator was absent from Rome, Manlius 
<- much remains to be done, for palpable corruptions | had recourse to violence to rescue the plebeians 
` appear in every page. | . | from the hands of their creditors, and conducted 
c3 (Dodwell, Praelect. Academ. 8v0, Oxford, 16925 | himself altogether like a complete demagogue. — 


o Heyne, Opusc, Academ. vol, vi. p. 52, &c.; Gu. de | When the dictator returned to the city in order to- 
put a stop to the proceedings of Manlius, he sum- 


~~ Moulines, Mémoires sur les Ecrivains de [Histoire 
Auguste, in Mémoires del’ Académie de Berlin, 1750; | moned Manlius to appear before him. The rebel 
<. Godofred. Muscovius, Oratio de Usu et Praestantia | came accompanied by a host of plebeians ; but the 
Hist. August. in Jure Civili, in his Opuse. Juridica | dictator had him arrested by one of his viators and 
et Philolog, 8yo. Lips. 1776; H. E. Dirksen, Die | consigned to prison as a seditious citizen. The 

© Serivt. Histor. August. 8v0. Lips. 1842.) [W> R.] | plebeians, though they did not venture anything — 
— CAPITOLI'NUS, P. MAE’LIUS, twice con- | against the orders of the dictator, displayed their, 

grief by putting on mourning for their champion, 


_. gular tribune, in zB. c. 400 and 396. (Liv. v. 12, 
LBS Ern E E - [L.S.]. | and gathering around his prison. The attempts of _ 
CAPITOLINUS, MA’NLIUS. 1. M. Man- | the senate to allay the indignation of the plebeians — 
LIUS CAPITOLINUS, consular tribune in B, €C. 434. | by assignments of land, only irritated them the 
(Liv. iv. 23.) us _. | more, as they regarded these favours as bribes to 
2. L. Mawxius Carrroninus, consular tribune | betray their patron, and the insurrection rose to 
in B. c. 422. (Liv. iv. 42.) tae: such a height, that the senate and patricians saw 
3. A. MANLIUS A. F. Cn. N. Capitoninus Vur- | themselves obliged to liberate Manlius. By this 
80, thrice consular tribune, in B. c. 405, 402, and | step, however, nothing was gained ; the plebeians 
397. In B. o. 390 he was one of the ambassadors | now had a leader, and the insurrection instead of - 
whom the senate sent to Delphi, to dedicate there | decreasing spread further and. further. In the 
year following, B. c. 384, the Romans had not to 


_ the golden crater which Camillus had vowed. In ) 
the straits of Sicily the ambassadors fell in with | fight against any foreign enemy, and as Manlius 
did* not’ scruple to instigate the plebs to open 


pirates of Lipara and were made prisoners, but 
-they were restored to freedom and treated with | violence, the consular tribunes of the year received. 
distinction at Lipara, when it became known who | orders, viderent ne quid res publica detrimenti ca- 
they were, (Liv. iv. 61, v. 8,16, 28.) -| peret. Manlius was charged with high-treason, 
_ 4. M. Manus T, p. A. N. CAPITOLINUS, the | and brought before the people assembled in the 
famous deliverer of the Capitol from the Gauls, | campus Martius, but as the Capitol which had once 
was consul in B. c. 392 with L. Valerius Potitus. | been saved by him could be seen from this place, 
An insignificant war was carried on in that year | the court was removed to the Poetélinian grove 
against the Aequians, for which Manlius was | outside the porta Nomentana. Here Manlius was 
| honoured with an ovation, and his colleague with a | condemned, notwithstanding his former military 
triumph.. Rome was visited at the time by a pes- | glory and his appeals to the gratitude of the pec- 
< tilence, and as the two consuls were seized with | ple, i 7 wn the Tar 
it, they were obliged to abdicate, and an interreign 
-. followed, In B. c. 390, when the Gauls one night 
endeavoured to ascend the Capitol, Manlius, whose | 
_ tesidence was on the Capitol, was roused from his | 


rock, The members of the Manlia gens considered 
that he had brought disgrace upon them, and ac- 


ple, and the tribunes threw him down the Tarpeian 


cordingly resolved that none of them should ever. a 
have in future the praenomen of Marcus. (Liy.v. 00 


. the Licinian laws were carried. 


Philipp. 1. 13, ii, 44; Gell. xvii 2 
Frag. 31, p. 15, ed. Reimar, xiv. 32 
de Vir, {i 24.) 


: Dion Cass. 


5. A, Manitoa A: m A. N. Gis fonr 
times consular tribune, in 8. €. 389, 385, 383, and- 


370. In his first tribuneship Romë was attacked 
by several enemies at once, and A. Manlius ob- 
tained the command of one of the three armies 
then raised for guarding the city. 
tribuneship he persuaded the senate to appoint a 


dictator to carry on the war against the Volscians, 


eer, and Hernicans. (Liv. vi. 1, 11, 21, 36.) 
. C. MANLIUS CAPITOLINUS, consular tribune 

in 2 c, 885. (Liv. vi. 80.) l 
7. P. MANLIUS À. F. Å. N. CAPITOLINUS, con- 
gular tribune in B. c. 379. He was created dic- 


_ tator in B. c. 3868, as the successor of M. Furius 


Camillus, for the purpose of restoring peace be- 
tween the two orders, and during his government 
In the year fol- 
lowing he was elected consular tribune a second 
time. (Liv. vi. 30, 38, &c.; 

8 L. Manzrus A. F. A. N. CAPITOLINUS IM- 
PERIOSUS, was dictator in B. c. 363 clavi figendi 
causa, (Liv. vii, 3.) 

9. CN. Mannius L. P. A. N. CAPITOLINUS Im- 
PERIOSUs, was consul in B. c. 359 with M. Popil- 
lius Laenas, and carried on a war with the Tibur- 
tines. Two years later, B. c. 357, he was again 
called to the consulship, during which he had to 
carry on a war against the Faliscans and Tarqui- 
menses, In B. o. 351 he was censor with C. 
Marcius Rutilus, and during the war with the 
 Auruncans in 345, he was magister equitum to 
the | dictator L. Furius Camillus. (Liv. vii. 12, 
; 16,2 22, (28. ) [L. 5.] 
a CAPITOLINUS, PETYLLIUS, was accord- 
ing to the Scholiast on Horace (Sat. i. 4. 94) en- 
trusted with the care of the temple of Jupiter on 
the Capitol, and was accused of having stolen the 
crown of Jupiter, but was acquitted by the judges 
in consequence of his being a friend of Augustus. 
The Scholiast states that Petillius received the 
surname of Capitolinus from his being placed over 


the Capitol; but whether this be so, or whether it- 


was a regular family-name of the gens, so much is 
certain, that the annexed coin of the gens refers to 
the connexion of one of the Petilliiwith the temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, for the obverse represents 

the peat of Jupiter, and the reverse the iempo. | 
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CAPITOLINUS, QUINCTIUS. LT 


QUINOTIUS CAPITOLINUS BARBATUS, was consul 
in B. c 471 with App. Claudius Sabinus Regil- | 
During the disputes about the Publilian 
law, he opposed his colleague and conciliated. the 
` plebeians, and the law was carried. He. then con- 
< ducted the war against the. Aequians, and his: 
great popularity with the soldiers enabled him to | to 
conquer the enemy, who didnot venture to meet |! 
the Romans, but allowed them to ravage the coun- |. 


lensis. 


31, nA vi, 1i 14-20: 3 Cie. de fe o Pall ii, wont 
; Aurel Vict. : 


In. the second. 


Plut. Camill. 89, 42.) | 


time we hear no more of him. ` 


| CAPITOLINUS. ARGE E 
try. Thei immense booty acquired in this campaign 
was all distributed among the soldiers. He ob- 
tained the consulship a second time in B. c, 468, 

during which year he again carried on a war against 
the Volscians and Aequians, and by his presence of 
mind saved the Roman camp, which was attacked. 
by the enemy during the night. 
‘he was honoured with a triumph. In B. c. 365 he 
was made consul a third time. The war against 
the Aequians and Volscians was still continued, and 
Capitolinus, who was stationed on mount A] Igidus 
and there heard of the ravaging inroads of the 
Aequians in the Roman territory, returned to 


terror. 
the consul again marched out to protect the Roman 
frontier ; but as he did not meet with the enemy, 

who had in the meantime been defeated by his 
colleague Q.. Fabius, Capitolinus returned to Rome — 
four days after he had left it. The consulship was ` 
given him for the fourth time in B. c. 446, together 

with Agrippa Furius. ‘During the quarrels which. 
were then going on at Rome between the patri- 
cians and plebeians, the Aequians and Volscians 
again took up arms, began ravaging Latium, and 
advanced. up to ‘the very walls of the city. The — 

people of Rome were too distracted among them- 
selves to take the field against the enemy, but 
Capitolinus succeeded in allaying the discontent of 
the plebs, and in rousing the nation to defend 
itself with all energy. The supreme command of © 


of his colleague, and he routed the enemy ina 
fierce contest. In B. c. 443 he obtained his fifth —. 
consulship. In this year the censorship was in- 

stituted at Rome as an office distinct from the con- 
sulship. While his colleague M. Geganius Mace- . 
rinus was engaged in a war against Ardea, Capito- — 
linus gained equal laurels at home by acting as . 
mediator between the patricians and plebeians, . 
with both of whom he had acquired the highest. — 
esteem. 
tion he had shewn on all occasions, obtained for 
him the sixth consulship in B. c- 489, together. mo 
with Agrippa Menenius. Rome was at "that time 


mending L, Quinctius Cincinnatus, who was ac- = 
cordingly raised to that dignity, In B. c. 487, he 
accompanied the dictator Mam, Aemilius Mamer- 


and afew years later he came forward asa sup- 
pliant for the son of the dictator Cincinnatus, who 
‘was tried before the comitia, and the prayer of the `. 
aged Quinctius procured his acquittal. After this 
(Liv. ii 56—60, 
64, iii, 2, &e., 66, &e., iv. 8, 10, 13, 17, 41; Dionys. | 


p oe Eo 57, 61, zi 63; ‘Zonar. vil 19.) 


T. Quinorius CAPITOLINUS: BARBATUS, a w 
“son Sof No. 1, was. consul in B. C 421, together ce 
with N. Fabins Vibulanus. (Liv. iv. 43.) - 
8; T. Quincrius T. P T.N. CAPITOLINUS BAR- 
BATUS, a son of No. 2, consular tribune i ing. el 
405. (Liv. iv. 61; Zonar. vii. 20.) i 
pe Quincrrys CAPITOLINUS, sone iibune a 
. ©. 885, and magister equitum in the same year 
the dictator Q, Cornelius Cossus. (Liv. vi. 11.) ~ 
hai QUINCTIUS CINCINNATUS CAPITOLINUS, be | 
l LCryenmar ue): a 


sular tribune in 2, c, 388. 


After this war 


Rome and delivered his fellow-citizens from their 
‘The senate proclaimed a justitium, and. 


the Roman army was given him with the consent __ 


‘The extraordinary wisdom and modera- ` 


visited by a famine, and when he pointed out the 
necessity of appointing a dictator under the cir ` 
cumstances, the dignity was offered. him, but’ Ooo, 
declined it on account of his advanced. age, recom 


cinus as legate in his campaign against Fidenae, ae 


consular tribune in B. c. 368. 


i CRISPINUS, was appointed dictator in B. €. 361, to 
. conduct the war against the Gauls, as Livy thinks, 


who is supported by the triumphal fasti, which | 


“ascribe to him a triumph in this year over the 


` Gauls. In the year following he was magister- 


< equitum to the dictator, Q. Servilius Ahala, who 
-likewise fought against the Gauls. In B. c. 354 he 
was consul with M. Fabius Ambustus, and in that 
year the Tiburtines and Tarquinienses were sub- 
- dued. In g. c. 351, he was appointed consula se- 
second time, and received the conduct of the war 
ae against: the Faliscans as his province, but no battle 
was fought, as the Romans confined themselves to 
- ravaging the country. (Liv. vil. 9, 11, 18, 22.) 
~ $8. IS Quincrius Punnus CAPITOLINUS CRis- 
PINUS. In Bc. 214, when M. Claudius Marcellus 
‘went to Rome to sue for his third consulship, he 
~~ Jeft Capitolinus in Sicily in command of the Roman 
fleet and camp. In B. c. 209, he was elected prae- 
tor, and obtained Capua as his province. The year 


after, B. c. 208, he was elected consul together with | : 
| women as well as by female slaves, with much 


mirth and merriment. 


=M. Claudius Marcellus, and both consuls were 
. commissioned to carry on the war against Hannibal 
in Italy. In a battle which was fought in the 
neighbourhood of Tarentum, Capitolinus was se- 
.. verely wounded and retreated. He was afterwards 
carried to Capua and thence to Rome, where he 

died at the close of the year, after having pro- 
¿claimed T, Manlius Torquatus dictator. — (Liv. 

xxiv, 39, xxvii. 6, 7,21, 27, 28, 33; Polyb. x. 32.) 
9. T. Qurnetius T. s. Pannus CAPITOLINUS 
<: Crispinus, consul in B. c. 9. (Fast. Cap.) [L. 8.] 
os GAPITOLINUS, P. SEXTIUS, surnamed 
.  VATICANUS, was consul in B.c. 452 with T. 
< Menenius Agrippa. In this year the ambassadors 


who had been sent to Athens for the purpose of 


-consulting its laws and institutions, returned. to 


~ ‘Rome, and in the year following P. Sextius. was 


one of the decemvirs appointed to draw up a new 
code of laws. Festus (s. v. peculatus) mentions a 


> lex multaticia which was carried by P. Sextius and | 


his colleague during their consulship. (Liv. iii. 32, 
&c.; Dionys. x. 54.) L. 8.] 


TA’NUS, consul in B. c 454 with A. Aternius 
Varus, A lew de multae sacramento which was 
carried in his consulship, is mentioned by Festus 
(s. v. peculatus, comp. Cic. de Re Publ, ii. 35; Liv. 


iii. 31 ; Dionys. x. 48, 50). After the close of 


their office both consuls were accused by a tribune 
of the people for haying sold the booty which they 
had made in the war against the Aequians, and 


giving the proceeds to the aerarium instead of dis- 


tributing it among the soldiers. Both were con- 
. demned notwithstanding the violent opposition of 
_ the senate. In B. c. 449, when the Roman army 

advanced towards Rome to revenge the murder of 


Virginia, and had taken possession of the Aven- 


: tine, Sp. Tarpeius was one of the two ambassadors 


whom the senate sent to the revolted army to re- 

-monstrate with them. In the year following, he 
and A. Aternius, though both were patricians, were. 
-elected tribunes of the plebs by the cooptation 
of the college to support the senate in its opposi- 
ton to the rogation of the tribune L. Trebonius.: 
ee [LST 
~- CAPRA‘RIUS, a surname of Q. Caecilius Me- 


= (Liv. iii. 50, 55.) | 


_ tellus, consul. B.c, 113, : [MrrELL US] = 


ie ee ae 
o GU Te QUINOTIUS CINCINNATUS CAPITOLINUS, | CAPRATINA, a surname of Juno at Rome, of — 
| [CIncINNATUS.] 
. 7° T. Qurincrivs T. F. Pennus CAPITOLINUS. 


. ! | tant both in Greek and Latin. 
CAPITOLINUS, SP. TARPE'IUS MON- | 


by Galland. ~ 


DAPTA, 


which the origin is related as follows :—When the 


‘Roman state was in a very weak condition, after 
the ravages of the Gauls, the neighbouring people 


under Postumins Livius advanced from Fidenae 
before the gates of Rome, and demanded Roman 


women in marriage, threatening to destroy Rome 


completely unless their demand was complied with. 
While the Roman senate was yet deliberating as 
to what was to be done, a slave of the name of 


‘Tutela or Philotis, offered to go with her fellow- 


slaves, in the disguise of free women, to the camp 
of theenemy. The stratagem succeeded, and when 


the Latins in their camp, intoxicated with wine, 


had fallen asleep, the slaves gave a signal to the 
Romans from a wild fig-tree (cuprificus), The- 
Romans now broke forth from the city, and de- 
feated the enemy. The senate rewarded the 


generosity of the female slaves by restoring them. 


to freedom, and giving to each a dowry from the 
public treasury. The day on which Rome had 
thus been delivered, the 7th of July, was called 
nonae Caprotinae, and an annual festival was cele-. 
brated to Juno Caprotina in all Latium, by free 


The solemnity took place 
under the ancient caprificus, and the milky juice 
flowing from the tree was offered as a sacrifice to 
the goddess. (Macrob. Sat. i. 11; Varro, De Ling. 


| Lat. vi. 183 Plut. Romul. 29, Camil. 33.) [L.S.] 


CAPRE'OLUS, succeeded Aurelius in the epis- 
copal see of Carthage in the year 430, at the period 
when all Africa was overrun and ravaged by the — 
Vandals. The state of the country rendering it 
impossible to send a regular deputation to the. 


council of Ephesus, summoned in 431 for the pur- os 


pose of discussing the doctrines of Nestorius, Ca- 
preolus despatched thither his deacon Besula, with 


an epistle, in which he deplores the circumstances 


which compelled his absence, and denounces the 


tenets of the patriarch of Constantinople. Capreolus 


is believed to have died before 439, the year in 

which Carthage was stormed by the Vandals. _ 
We possess, 1. Epistola ad Synodum Ephesinum, 

written, as we have seen above, in 431. It is ex- 


2. Epistola de una Christi veri Det et Hominis 
Persona contra recens damnatum Haeresim Nestorii, 
a long and learned letter, addressed to two persons 
named Vitalis and Constantius, or Tonantius, who 
had written from Spain to consult Capreolus con- 
cerning the controversy which was then agitating 
the church. It is contained in the Vartor. Opusc. 
of Sirmond, vol. i, Paris, 1675, 8vo, a 

Both of the above works, together with the epis- 
tle of Vitalis and Tonantius to Capreolus, will be 
found in the Bibliotheca Patrum of Galland, vol, 
ix, p. 490. aoa. ee oe 
3. A fragment in reply to the letter addressed by © 
Theodosius to Augustin with regard to the council. 
‘of Ephesus, is preserved by Ferrandus in his 
“ Epistola ad Pelagium et Anatolium,” and quoted — 


"4, Tillemont believes Capreolus tobe the author of 


the Sermo de Tempore Barbarico, on the invasion — 


of Africa by the Vandals, usually included among 


the works of St. Augustin. Galland, Bibl: Patrum. 
vol, ix. Prolegs, p. 31; Schoenemann, Bibl, Pa-  — 
trum Latinorum, C. Y. 32, who enumerates all the |. 

j editions. © oce c 0 | 


ae CAPTA or CAPITA, a surname of the Minerva ` 


S AWR 


worshipped on the Caelian hill at Rome. 7 Tis. 
_ origin was not known. Ovid (Fast, iii. 837, &c.) 


-proposes various conjectures about it. [L.S.] — 


 CAPUSA, the son of Oesalces, who was the 
_ uncle of Masinissa. While the latter was in 
Spain fighting on behalf of the Carthaginians, his | 


_ father Gala died, and was succeeded in the so- 
_-vereignty by his brother Oecsalces... Ocsalces 
also dying shortly afterwards, his son Capusa ob- 

tained the throne; but as he had not much influ- 
ence among his people, one Mezetulus laid claim 


to the kingdom, and defeated and killed Capusa in 


battle. (Liv. xxix. 29.) 
CAPYS (Karus). 1. A son of Assaracus and 
-Hieromnemone, and father of Anchises. (Apollod. 
1i 12. §2; Hom. Jd xx. 239; Virg. Aen. vi. 
188 3 Diod ivet: ) o A 
-2. One of the companions of Aeneas, from whom 


ale 


the town of Capua was said to have derived its 


name, (Virg. Aen. x. 145.) This Capys was a 
Trojan, and is mentioned by Virgil among those 


CU CARACALLA 0 gap 


‘who were of opinion that the wooden horse should 


‘be thrown into the water. (Aen. ii, 85.) Livy 


(iv. 37) states, that according to some traditions 
the town of Capua, which was previously called. ° 


‘Vulturnum, derived its name from a Samnite chief 
of the name of Capys. S [ES] 
: CAPYS SI’LVIUS. [S:rvrvs.] Ae e 
CAR (Kdp), a son of Phoroneus, and king of 
Megara, from whom the acropolis of this town de- ` 
rived its name Caria. (Paus. i. 39. § 4, 40. § 5.) 
His tomb was shewn as late as the time of Pausa- 
nias, on the road from Megara to Corinth. (i, 44. 
§ 9.) Another mythical personage of the name of. 
Car, who was a brother of Lydus and Mysus, and 
was regarded as the ancestral hero of the Carians, 
is mentioned by Herodotus. (1.171.)  [L. 8.] . 
CARACALLA or CARACALLUS. © The. 
genealogy of this emperor and of many other his- 
torical personages will be readily understood. from ` 


the following table. An account of each individual ? 


is given in its proper alphabetical place. 


Bassianus. 
Julia Domna Augusta, second wife of Julia Maesa Augusta, wife 
L. Septimius Severus Augustus. of Julius Avitus, 
M. Aurelius Antoninus L. (vel. P.) Septi- Julia Soemias Au- Julia Mamaea Augusta, 
Augustus, commonly mius Geta Au- gusta, wife of Sex. wife of Gessius Mar- 
- called CARACALLA. gustus. Varius Marcellus, clanus. | 


-Caracalla or Caracallus, son of Septimius Seve- 
-yus and his second wife Julia Domna, was born 
at Lyons on the 4th or 6th of April, a. D. 188. 
while his father was governor of Gallia Lugdu- 
nensis. The child was originally called Bas- 
sianus after his maternal grandfather, but when 
Severus thought fit to declare himself the adopted 
offspring of M. Aurelius, he at the same time 
changed the name of his boy to M. Aurelius Anto- 
o ninus, a designation retained by him ever after. 
Caracalla or Caracallus, which never appears on 
medals or inscriptions, was a nickname derived 


from a long tunic or great coat with a hood, worn 


_ by the Gauls, which he adopted as his favourite 


-dress after he became emperor, and introduced into 
the army. These vestments found great favour, 


especially among the lower orders, and 
as Antoninianae Caracallae, - 

Young Bassianus is said to have been remark- 
_ able in early life for a gentle and pleasing address. 


were known 


-At this period he was beloved alike by his parents 


and the people, and displayed no indication of that 


`- ferocious temper which subsequently rendered him 
the scourge of the world. At the age of eight (196) 
he received the title of Caesar and Princeps Juven- 
< tutis, in Maesia, while his father was marching. 
. from the East to encounter Albinus, and the year 
-o following (197) he was admitted an extraordinary 
member of the pontifical college. After the over- 
throw of Albinus, we find him styled Destinatus | 
c o o Imperator; and in. 198, when- ten years old, he 
‘was invested with the tribunician power, and ere- 
ated Augustus. He accompanied Severus in the 


expedition against the Parthians, sharing his victo- 


M. Aurelius Antoninus M. Aurelius Severus 
Alexander Augus- © 


Augustus, commonly 


- called Elagabalus. tus. 


ries and honours, put on the manly gown at An- Sa ia 
tioch in 201, entered upon his first consulship in «=. 


202, and, returning through Egypt to Rome, was. 


married in the course of a few months to Plautilla, 
daughter of Plautianus, the praetorian pracfect. 9. 
The political events from this date until the death) © 
of Severus, which took place at York, on the 4th © + 
of February, A. D. 211, are given in the life of that... 
prince, whose acuteness and worldly knowledge = 
were sọ conspicuous, that he could not, under any === 
circumstances, have failed to fathom the realcha- 
racter of his son, who assuredly was little of a hye 0 = 
pocrite. But, although the youth was known to o> 


have tampered with the troops, and once, it is said, » 


was detected in an open attempt to assassinate his ie 
father, no punishment was inflicted, and parental 


fondness prevented the feeble old man from taking 
any steps which might save the empire from being — 


cursed with such a ruler. Geta, however, was => 
named joint heir of the throne, having been pre- o 
viously elevated to the rank of consul and dignified 


with the appellations of Caesar and Augustus. 


The great object of Caracalla was now the de- =" 
struction of this colleague, towards whom he enter- =. 
tained the most deadly hatred. Having failed im... 
persuading the army to set aside the claims of his 


rival, he, on various occasions, sought his life se- 
eretly while they. were journeying from Britain to 
‘Rome with the ashes of their father; but these 


eacherous schemes were all frustrated by the vir =o 
gilance of Geta, who was well aware of his danger, © 0 
and fear of the soldiery prevented open violence. _ 
‘A pretended reconciliation now took place: they 
| entered the city together, together bestowed ado- 


6 - 


native on the guards and the people, and a nego- 
-3 the empire. But the passions of Caracalla could 
-. no longer be restrained. During an interview held 

-o Gn the chamber of Julia, soldiers, who had been 
CO  eraftily concealed, rushed forth and stabbed the 
< younger son of the empress in his mother’s arms, 
while the elder not only stood by and encouraged, 

but with his own hands assisted in completing the. 
deed. The murderer sought to appease the irri- 

<.. tated troops by pretending that he had only acted 
dn ‘self-defence; but was eventually compelled to 

< purchase their forbearance by distributing among 

. them the whole wealth accumulated during his fa- 
-. ther’s reign. The senate he treated with well- 

` merited contempt, and, feeling now secure, pro- 
‘ceeded to glut his vengeance by massacring all 
whom he suspected of having favoured the preten- 
sions or pitied the fate of Geta, whose name was 
forthwith erased from the public monuments. The 

~ number of persons sacrificed is said to have amount- 

ed to twenty thousand of both sexes, among the 
“number of whom was Papinianus, the celebrated 
jurist. But these crimes brought their own retri- 
bution, From this moment Caracalla seems never 

to have enjoyed tranquillity for a single hour. 

- Never were the terrors of an evil conscience more 

< fearfully displayed. After endeavouring in vain 
to banish remorse by indulgence in all the dissolute 

-< -pleasures of Rome, by chariot-racing and gladiato- 
pial shows and wild beast hunts, to each of which 
in turn he deyoted himself with frantic eagerness ; 
after grinding the citizens to the earth by taxes 
sand extortions of every description; and after plun- 
dering the whole world to supply the vast sums 


he resolved if possible to escape from himself by 
` change. of place... Wandering with restless activity 
from land. to land, he sought to drown the recollec- 


Germany, Dacia, Thrace, Asia, Syria, and Egypt, 


were visited in succession, and were in succession. 


the scene of varied and complicated atrocities, 


‘His sojourn at Alexandria was marked by a gene- 


ral slaughter of the inhabitants, in order to avenge 
certain sarcastic pleasantries in which they had in- 
dulged against himself and his mother; and the 
“numbers of the slain were so great, that no one 
ventured to make known the amount, but orders 
were given ‘to cast the bodies instantly into deep 


trenches, that the extent of the calamity might be 
more effectually concealed. The Greeks now be-. 


heved that the furies of his brother pursued him 
with their scourges. It is certain that his bodily 
health became seriously affected, and his intellects 

- evidently deranged. He was tormented by fearful 
Visions, and the spectres of his father and the 

: murdered Geta stood by him, in the dead of night, 

~ with swords pointed to his bosom. Believing him- 


self spell-bound by the incantations of his foes, he 
had recourse to strange rites in order to evoke the 


- spirits of the dead, that from them he might seek 
a remedy for his tortures; but it was said that 


-none would answer to his call except the kindred | 
soul of Commodus. At last, he sought the aid of 

- the gods, whom he importuned by day and night. 
with: prayers and. many victims; but no deity | 
... would vouchsafe a word of comfort to the fraticide, 


~ While in this excited and unhappy condition, 
_ he demanded in marriage the daughter of Artaba- 


nus, the Parthian king ; but the negotiation haying. 


lavished on these amusements and on his soldiers, . 


tion of his past guilt by fresh enormities. Gaul, 


oes. GAR ACTACD BES ote 


2 | been abruptly broken off, he suddenly passed the ; 
ae Piet age Sige aS Rineda oo ae 4s , oT so 

“tiation was commenced for a peaceful partition of | Euphrates in hostile array. ‘The enemy were to- 

empire. B ions 3 | tally unprepared to resist an invasion so unexpect- 


ed, and could offer no effectual resistance. Meso- 
potamia was wasted with fire and sword, Arbela 


-was captured, and the emperor, after digging up the 
sepulchres of the Parthian kings and scattering their 


bones, returned to winter at Edessa. Having trea- 
cherously gained possession of the person of Abga-. 
rus, king of the Osroeni, he seized upon his terri- 
tory, and took the field in spring with the intention _ 
of carrying his arms beyond the Tigris. His course 
was first directed towards Carrhae, that he might 
offer homage at a celebrated shrine of the Moon- 
deity in that neighbourhood ; but during the march 
he was assassinated, at the instigation of Macrinus, 


‘the praetorian praefect, by a veteran named Mar- 


tialis, on the 8th of April, 217, in the thirtieth 
year of his age and the seventh of his reign. 

_ The chronology of the last years of Caracalla is 
full of difficulty, and it is. almost impossible to ar- 
range the different events recorded in their proper 


order with anything like certainty. We hear of ` 
an expedition against the Alemanni and another 
against the Getae. The former, commemorated by 


the epithet Germanicus, terminated in a purchased 
peace; the latter appears to have been partially 
successful. The portion of Dion Cassius which 
refers to this period consists of disjointed and im- 
perfect chapters, between which we can seldom 
establish any connexion. They contain, however, 
much curious information, to which considerable | 
additions have been made by the fragments re- 
cently discovered by Mai. Dion tells us, that after 
death Caracalla was usually spoken of under the. 

insulting name of Twrantus, taken from a gladiator 


remarkable from his short stature, ugly features, — 
‘and sanguinary disposition. The historian himself, 


having explained this term (Ixxviii. 9), invariably 
employs it in the subsequent portions of his work. 
We must not omit to observe, that Gibbon, fol- 
lowing Spanheim and Burmann, ascribes to Cara- 
calla the important edict which communicated to - 
all free inhabitants of the empire the name and 
privileges of Roman citizens, while several ancient — 
authors attribute this document to M. Aurelius. 
The truth seems to be, that M. Aurelius was the. 
‘author of a very broad and liberal measure in favour 
of the provincials, elogged, however, by certain 
conditions and restrictions which were swept away 
by Caracalla, in. order that he mght introduce an 
uniform system of taxation and extort a larger 
revenue in return for a worthless privilege. os 
(Dion Cass. lxxvii. lxxviii; Herodian. iv.; Spar- 
tian. Fii. Caracall. ; Aurel. Vict. Epit. xxi, Cees. 
xxi; Eutrop. xxi; Gruter, Corp. Inser. pp. exci. 
celzvii, cce: mMlxxxv. ; Gibbon, chap. vi.; Joh. P. 
Mahneri, Comm. de Mare. Aur. Antonino Consti 
tution.. de Civitate Universo Orbi Romanae. duta, 
Hall. 1772, quoted by Wenck; comp. Milman’s . 
Gibbon, vol. i. p. 281.) A coin of Caracalla’s, 
which has been accidentally omitted here, is given 
under his brother GETA. ee EWA REPOS 
_ CARA'CTACUS (or, as Dion Cassius calls him, ` 
Kapdraxos or Karapdxaros), was a king of the 


British tribe of the Silures, and by various pros- a 


-perous enterprises had raised himself above all the = =” 
other British chiefs. He appears to have been a 
most formidable enemy of the Romans; When 
they made their last attack upon him, he trans-¢ 9 
ferred the war into the country of the Ordovices,~ 9 


oe mans. 


“ Ee D. 29} 


~CARANUS. 


: an eret took: a position wrist was as eo eae 
to himself as it appeared detrimental to the Ro- 
“When Caractaeus, in addition to this, had | 
_ also’ fortified himself with artificial means, he ex- 
~ horted his men either to die or to conquer in the |- 


approaching battle: The Roman propraetor, P. 
` Ostorius, who saw the disadvantages under which 
the Romans were labouring, would not hare ven- 
tured upon an engagement, “had not the courage of 
his soldiers and officers demanded it. The superior 
- military skill of the Roman legions. overcame all 
the difficulties, and a splendid victory. was gained : 
the wife and daughters of Caractacus fell into the 
hands of the Romans, and his brothers surrendered. 
Caractacus himself sought the protection of Carti- 
mandua, queen of the Brigantes ; but she betrayed 


him, and he was delivered up to the Romans, and | 
carried to Rome, A. D. 51, after the war in Britain. 


had. iasted for nine years, as Tacitus says. The 
emperor Claudius wished to exhibit to the people 
this old and formidable foe in his humiliation, and 
ordered Caractacus and the members of his family, 
with their clients and ornaments, to be led in a 
sort of triumph before an assembly of the people 
and an array of soldiers. The emperor himself was 
present, The relatives of Caractacus walked by 
his side cast down with grief, and entreated the 
mercy of the Romans ; Caractacus alone did nei- 
ther of these things, and when he approached the 
seat of the emperor, he stopped and addressed him 
in so noble a manner, that Claudius pardoned him 
and his friends. They appear, however, not to 
have returned to Britain, but to have spent the 
= remainder of their life in Italy. (Tac. Ann. xii. 

83-38, Hist, iii. 45; Dion Cass. lx. sue [L. S.] 
© CARA'NUS (Kápavos or Kapavós), 
racleid of the family of the Temenidae, a accord- 
ing to some accounts, the founder of the Argive 
_ dynasty in Macedonia, about the middle probably 
-of the eighth century B. c., since he was brother to 
Pheidon, the Argive tyrant. The legend tells, 
- that he led into Macedonia a large force “of Greeks, 
and, following a flock of goats, entered the town of 

‘Edessa in the midst of a heavy storm of rain and 
a thick mist, unobserved by the inhabitants. Re- 


membering t the oracle which had desired him “to | 


seek an empire by the guidance of goats,” he fixed 


- here the seat of government, and named the place | 


Aegae i in commemoration of the miracle. Herodo- 
tus gives a different tradition of the origin of the 
dynasty, and his account seems to have been adopt- 
ed by Thucydides, who speaks of Archelaus I. as 


the ninth king, and, therefore does not reckon Cara- | 
-nus and the other two who come before Perdiccas I. 


‘in the lists of Dexippus and Eusebius. . Miller 
thinks that the two traditions are substantially the 


same, the one in Herodotus being the rude native | 


legend, while the other, of which Caranus is the 
hero, was the Argive story; ; and he further sug- 
| gests that Kápavos i 1s per haps only another form of 
 Kolpavos, ADiod. Fraga. ix. p. 637, ed. Wess.; 
Plut. Aler, 2 2; Just. vii l; xxxii.. 2 ; Clinton, Fa st. 
; Müller, Dor. i. 7. § 15, App. i § 
and the authorities there referred to ; “Herod. vill. 
187-1895 


wooded banks of which promised shelter, 


. A He | 


§ 15, 


5 Thue. ii, 100.) Pausanias, i in mention- | 
ing that. "the Macedonians never erected trophies | 
shen victorious, records the national tradition by | 
which they accounted for it, and which related, 
“that a trophy set up by Caranus, in accordance | 


with Argive custom, for a victory over his neigh- | emblems and the legend CaRAVSIVS. ET. FRATRES. 


bour Cisseus, was thrown down and destroyed: AY: SVI while o on ‘the reverse we e read the words. PAXy 


- CARAUSIUS, “Beg: 


a ‘Von! from Olympus; ; whereby, it was said, the 
king learnt that its erection had been of evil coun. 
sel, as deepening the enmity of the r eonanereds 
(Paus. i ix. 40.) | | 
2. Mentioned by Justin (xi. 2) a as a son of Phi- 


| lip and a half-brother of Alexander the Great.. The 
| latter. suspected him of aiming.at the throne, and. 


put him to death soon after his accession, B. €. 336. 
3. A Macedonian of the hody called éraiox or 


guards (comp. Polyb. v. 53, xxxi. 3), was one of 


the generals sent by Alexander against Satibarzanes. 
when he had a second time excited Aria to revolt. 
Caranus and his colleagues were successful, and 
Satibarzanes was defeated and stein in the winter: 
of B. c. 380. (Arrian, Anab. i iii. 25,28; Curt. vi, 6. 
§ $20, Se. vil. 8. § 2, ‘Freinshelm, ad. loc., vile 4. 
§ 32, &e.;. comp. Diod. xvii. 81. ) Ins. €. 829, 
Panes was appointed, together with Androma-_ 
chus and Menedemus, under the command of the 
Lycian Pharnuches, to act against Spitamenes, the ` 
revolted satrap of Sogdiana. — Their approach com- 
pelled him to raise the siege of Maracanda; but, — 
in a battle which ensued, he defeated them with 
the help of a body of Scythian cavalry, and forced 
them to fall back on the river Polytimetus, the — 
The ° 
rashness however or cowardice of Caranus led him. 
to attempt the passage of the river with the cavalry 
under his command, and the rest of the troops” 
plunging in after him in haste and disorder, they — 
were all destroyed by the enemy. (Arr. Anab. iv.. 
3, 5; comp. Curt. vii. 6. § 24, 7. § 31, &e.) [E E.] 
CARAU'SIUS, M. AURELIUS VALE! | 
RIUS. Maximianus Herculius having equipped 


a naval force at Boulogne for the purpose of re- 


pressing the outrages of the Franks, who cruising 
from place to place in their light sloops were de- E 
vastating the coasts of Holland, Gaul, and Spain,- 
gave the command of the armament to a certain; 
Carausius, a man of humble extraction, born in Me- 
napia, ə district between the Scheldt and Meuse, » 
who had been bred a pilot and had distinguished |. 
himself as a soldier in the war against the Bagandae.._ 
Carausius was by no means deficient in zeal. and. 
energy, but after a time his peculiar tactics and 
rapidly increasing wealth gave rise to a suspicion, 
probably not il” founded, that he Sata the. 
‘pirates to commit their ravages unmolested, and ` 
then watching for their return, seized the ships Ta 
laden: with plunder and appropriated to his own | 
use the greater portion of the spoils thus captured... 
Hereulius accordingly gave orders for his death, 
but the execution of this mandate was aapna 
by the vigilance of the intended victim, who having 
crossed the channel with the fleet, which was de- 
voted to his interests, and h having succeeded in 
gaining over the troops quartered in Britain, estab- 
lished. himself in that. island and assumed the title 
of Augustus. © His subsequent ‘measures were: 


T characterised by the greatest vigour. ‘and prudence. 


A number of new galleys was constructed with all 
speed, alliances were formed with various barbarous. 


tribes, who were careful ly disciplined as sailors, and. 
the usurper soon became master of all the western | 


‘seas. 
his. power, Diocletian. and. Maximianus found it 


After several ineffectual attempts to break 


necessary to acknowledge. him as their colleague in 


| the empire, an event commemorated by a- medal. o 
‘bearing as a device three- busts with appropriate . 


‘qo CARAUSIUS. 


-HILARITAS, AVGGG, On a second coin we find a. 
~ Jaurelled: head with IMP. 0. CARAVSIVS, P. F. AVG., 
and on the reverse JOVI. ET. HERCVLI. CONS. AVG., 
~ indicating Jovius Diocletianus and Herculius Maxi- 

‘minianus, and. to a third we are indebted for the 
name M. AuRELIUs VALERIUS, an appellation 
probably borrowed from his recently adopted 

brother. These transactions took place about A. D. 
~ 987, and for six years the third Augustus main- 

tained his authority without dispute; but upon the 
© elevation of Constantius the efforts of the new 
Caesar were at once directed to the recovery of 

_ Britain. Boulogne fell after a protracted siege, 

and Constantius was making active and extensive 

preparations for a descent upon the opposite coast, 
when Carausius was murdered by his chief officer, 

Allectus, This happened in 293. Such are the 
only facts known to us with regard to this remark- 
_ able man. Of his private character and domestic 
-< policy we are unable to speak, for the abusive 

epithets applied to him so liberally by the panegy- 
_ rists indicate nothing except the feelings entertained 
‘at the imperial court, which could have been of no 
. friendly description, (Eutrop. ix. 21; Aurel. Vict. 


' Caes: xxxix., Epit, xxxix., who calls this emperor | 


 Charausio; Oros. vii. 25; Panegyr. Vet. ii, 12, 


-AVGGG., or, in Some cases, LAETITIA. AVGGG., or} iv. 6—8, 12, v. 4,11, vi. 5, 8, vil. 9, vii. 


CARBO, 


Genebrier, l'Histoire de Carausius prouvée par les 


Médailles, Paris, 4to. 1740; Stukely, Medallic 
| History of Carausius, London, 4to. 1757-59, full 
of the most extravagant conjectures and inven- 
tions.) ; 


[W. R.] 


COIN OF CARAUSIUS. 


CARAVA/NTIUS, the brother of Gentius, 
king of the Ilyrians, against whom the praetor L. 
Anicius Gallus was sent in B.c. 168. Caravan- 
tius fell into the hands. of Gallus, and with. his 
brother Gentius and the rest of the royal family 


‘walked before the chariot of Gallus in his triumph 


in the following year. (Liv. xliv. 30, 32, xlv. 43.) 
CARBO, the name of a plebeian family of the 
Papiria gens. 


STEMMA CARBONUM, 


1. C. Papirius Carbo, Pr. B. c. 168, 


e 2. C. Papirius Carbo, : 
g Cos. B. €. 120. 


mU 
3; Cn. Papirius Carbo, 
Cos. B. c. 113. 


4.. M. Papirius 


Carbo. o Carbo. 


TEG Papirius Carbo Arvina, < 7. Cn. Papirius Carbo, Cos. 


Trib. Pleb. B. c. 90. 


1, C. Parmuus Carno, praetor in B, o. 168, 
when he obtained the province of Sardinia ; but 


he appears not to have gone into his province, as. 


‘the senate requested him to remain at Rome and 
there to exercise jurisdiction in cases between 
citizens and peregrini. (Liv. xliv. 17, xlv. 12.) 
2, C. Paprrrus. CARBO, born about B. c. 164, 
"a son of No. 1, and a contemporary and friend of 
the Gracchi ; but though he apparently followed 
in the footsteps of Tib. Gracchus, yet his motives 
widely differed from those of his noble friend, and 
towards the end of his life he shewed how little 
he had acted upon conviction or principle, by de- 
serting his former friends and joining the ranks of 
their enemies. After the death. of Tiberius Grac- 


` chūs he was appointed his successor as triumvir 


agrorum dividendorum, and shortly after, in B. c. 
131, he was elected tribune of the people. During 


the year of his tribuneship he brought forward 
` two new laws: 1. That a person should be allowed. 
to be re-elected to the tribuneship as often as 


might be thought advisable: this law, which was 


. strenuously opposed by P. Cornelius Scipio Afri- 
_. ¢anus the younger, was supported by C. Gracchus ; 
and 2..A lex tabellaria, which ordained that the peo- 
ple should in future vote by ballot in the enactment 

and repeal of laws. In his tribuneship he continued. 
to hold the office of triumvir agrorum dividen- 
dorum. The difficulties connected with carrying | 
. Out the division of land according to the Sempro- 

- Mian agrarian law created many disturbances at 
Rome, and Scipio Africanus, the champion of the 


B. C; 85, 84, 82. 


aristocratical party, was found one morning dead in- 


his bed. Among the various suspicions then afloat 
as to the cause of his death, one was that Carbo 


had murdered him, or at least had had a hand in = 


the deed; and this report may not have been | 
wholly without foundation, if we consider the — 
character of Carbo. After his tribuneship, Carbo 
continued to act as the friend and supporter of the | 
Gracchi. Upon the death of C. Gracchus, L. 
Opimius, his murderer, who was consul in B: €. 
121, put to death a great number of the friends of | 
the Gracchi: but at the expiration of his consul- 
ship he was accused of high treason by the tribune _ 
Q. Decius, and Carbo, who was now raised to the 
consulship himself (z. c..126), suddenly turned 
round, and not only undertook the defence of Opi- 
mius, but did not scruple to say, that the murder 


‘of C. Gracchus had been an act of perfect justice. — 
This inconsistency drew upon him the contempt of 
-both parties, so that, as Cicero says, even his re- > 
‘turn to the aristocratical party could not secure 
him their protection. 


hin : The aristocracy could not 
forget that he was suspected of having murdered 


| Scipio, and seem to have been waiting for an op- 
‘portunity to crash him. In B.o. 119 the young 
orator L. Licinius Crassus brought a charge against 
him, the exact nature of which is not known, o © 
_but as Carbo foresaw his condemnation, he putan 
end to his life by taking cantharides. Valerius 

Maximus (iii. 7. § 6) states, that he was sent into 
exile. Carbo was a man of great talents, and his 
oratorical powers are mentioned by Cicero withgreat 


2 


5, P. Papirius 


“length a great battle was fought at Clusium be- 
tween Carbo and Sulla: it lasted for a whole day, | (Comp. - A | | 
| vie! probability the same as the one who spent a great 


Crassus were engaged against Carrinas in the 
= neighbourhood of Spoletium, and when Carbo 


and lost many of his men. His soldiers, who con- 


but. the victory was not decided. Pompey and 
sent out an army to his relief, Sulla, who was in- 


-~ Carrinas himself however escaped. Marcius, who 
<- was sent by Carbo to the relief of Praeneste, was 
-c ikewise attacked from an ambuscade by Pompey, 


sidered him to be the cause of their defeat, desert- 
ed him, with the exception of a few cohorts, with 
which he returned to Carbo. Shortly after Carbo 
and Norbanus made an attack upon the camp of 
<: Metellus near Faventia, but time and place were 
unfavourable to them, and they were defeated: 
about 10,000 of their men were slain, and 6000 
deserted to Metellus, so that Carbo was obliged to 
withdraw to Arretium with about 1000 men. 
~The desertion and treachery in the party, which 
had hitherto supported the cause of Marius, in- 
-creased every day: Norbanus despairing of suc- 
cess fled to Rhodes, where he put an end to his 
life soon afterwards ; and when Carbo found that 
the relief of Praeneste, whither he had sent two 
> legions under Damasippus, was hopeless, he too 
resolved to quit Italy, although he had still large 
forces at his command, and his generals, Carrinas, 
Marcius, and Damasippus,: were continuing the 
war in Italy: Carbo fled to Africa. After his 
~ party in Italy had been completely defeated, Pom- 
< pey was sent against the remains of it in Sicily, 


whither Carbo then repaired. From thence he 
went to the island of Cossyra, where he was taken 


prisoner by the emissaries of Pompey. His com- 
- panions were put to death at once, but Carbo him- 


self was brought in chains before Pompey at Li- 


- lybaeum, and after a bitter invective against him, 


~~. Pompey had him executed and sent his head to | 
(Appian, B.C. i, 68—96; Liv. 


Sulla, B. c. 82. - 
Epiit. 79, 83, 88, 89; Plut. Sull. 22, &e., Pomp. 
10, &c.; Cie. e Ferr. i 4, 13; Pseudo-Ascon. 

da Verr. p. 129, ed. Orelli; Cic. ad Fam. ix. 21; 
Eutrop. v. 8, 9; Oros. v.20; Zonar. x, 1.) 


8. Paprrarus CARBO, a son of- Rubria, who is 


_ mentioned only by Cicero, (ad Fam, ix. 21), and 
is ironically called there a friend of Cicero. 
he was is unknown. | [L.S] 


CARCI'NUS, the father of Agathocles. [AGa- | 


THOCLES. | a. 
-CARCINUS (Kapxivos). 1. Suidas mentions 

. three distinct poets of this name. The first he 
calls a native of Agrigentum in Sicily; the second 

an Athenian, and son of Theodectes or Xenocles: 
and the third simply an Attic poet. The first of 


these poets is not mentioned any where else, and 
‘his existence is more than doubtful. The investi- 


` gations of Meineke on the poets of the name Car- 


_¢inus have shewn incontrovertibly that we have to 


distinguish between two tragic poets of this name, 


both of whom were natives of Athens. The first, 


or elder one, who was a very skilful scenic dancer 


_. (Athen, i. p. 22), is occasionally alluded to by 
_ (Aristophanes (Nub. 1263, Pax, 794, with the 
< Sehol.); but his dramas, of which no fragments: 
have come down to us, seem to have perished at | G weg 
: | D. CARFULE'NUS, called Carsuleius by Ap- 
pian, served under Julius Caesar inthe Alexan= 
| drine war (B.C. 47), in which he is spoken of as. 


an early time. _ 


The younger Carcinus was a son either of Theo- 
ectes or of Xenocles; and if the latter statement 


Ww ho 


O CARFULENUS. > 


þe true, he is a grandson of Carcinus. the elder. 


(Comp. Harpocrat. s. v. Kaprivos.) He is in all . 


part of his life at the court of Dionysius IL. at 
Syracuse. (Diog. Laért. ii. 7.) This supposition 


| agrees with the statement of Suidas, according to 


~ formed of the route which this army took, attacked | whom Carcinus the son of Xenocles lived about 


mar from an ambuscade and killed nearly 2000 men. 


B.C. 380; for Dionysius was. expelled from Syra- 
cuse in B. €. 356. (Comp. Diod. v. 5, where Wes- 
seling is thinking of the fictitious Carcinus of Agris 
gentum.) The tragedies which are referred to by 
the ancients under the name of Carcinus, probably 


all belong to the younger Carcinus. Suidas attributes 


to him 160 tragedies, but we possess the titles and 


fragments of nine only and some fragments of uncer- 


tain dramas. The following titles are known: Alope 
(Aristot. Ethie. Nicom. vii. 7), Achilles (Athen. v, 
p- 189), Thyestes (Aristot. Poet. 16), Semele 
(Athen. xiii. p. 559), Amphiaraus (Aristot. Poet. 
17), Medela (Aristot. Rhet. ii. 23), Oedipus ( Aris- 
tot. Rhet. iii. 15), Tereus (Stobaeus, Serm. ciii. 3), 
and Orestes. (Phot. Zea. p. 132.) As regards the 


character of the poems of Carcinus, it is usually 


inferred, from the phrase Kapxivou rroujuara, used 
to designate obscure poetry (Phot. Zea. s. v.), and 


| is also attested by other authorities (Athen. vill. 


p. 851), that the style of Carcinus was of a studied 
obscurity ; though in the fragments extant we can 
scarcely perceive any trace of this obscurity, and 
their style bears a close resemblance to that of 
Euripides. (Meineke, Hist. Crit. com. Grace. p. 


505, &c.) . ? 


2, Of Naupactus, is mentioned by Pausanias (x. 


38. § 6) among the cyclic poets; and Charon of > 


Lampsacus, before whose time Carcinus must have 
lived, attributed to him thé epic poem Navrdria, 
which all others ascribed to a Milesian poet. — 


3. A Greek rhetorician, who is referred toby 


“Alexander (De Fig. Dict), but of whom nothing 
further is known. oO [LS] 
CA’RCIUS, the commander of a portion of the 
fleet of Octavianus in the war against Sext, Pom- 
peius, B. c. 36.. (Appian, B. C v. 111.) [LS] 
`- CA'RDEA, a Roman divinity presiding over 
and protecting the hinges of doors (eardo). What 
Ovid (Fast. vi. 101, &c.) relates of Carna belongs - 
to Cardea: the poet seems, in fact, in that 
passage to confound three distinct divinities— 
Carna, Cardea, and Crane, the last of whom he 
declares to be merely an ancient form of Carna, 
Cardea was beloved by Janus, and after yielding 
to his embraces, the god rewarded her by giving 
her the protection of the hinges of doors, and the 
power of preventing evil daemons from. entering 
houses. She especially protected little children in 
their cradles against formidable night-birds, which 
witches used to metamorphose themselves into, and 
thus to attack children by night time, tearing them. 


| from their cradles and sucking the blood out of 


them, Cardea exercised this power by means of 


white thorn and other magic substances, and is 
-said to have done so first in the case of Procas, prince 


[of Alba. (Tertull. de Cor. 13.) [LS] 
— CARDIA‘NUS HIERO'NYMUS. [Himro- 
ROME o Ae Bo Sy 


 CARE/NES or CARRHE'NES, a general of 
. the Parthians who was defeated in a battle with . 


‘Gotarzes in A.D. 49. (Tac, Ann. xii. 12-14.) (L.S8.] 


ce “CARNA oe BEB 
_ T. CARISIUS, defeated the Astures in Spain, 
and took their chief town, Lancia, about B. c. 255 
“but in consequence of the cruelty and insolence of 
-Carisius, the Astures took up arms again in B c. 
22.. (Florus, iv. 12.°§ 55, &e.; Oros. vi 21.5 — 
Dion Cass. liti. 25, liv. 5.) There are several 
coins bearing the name of Carisius upon them, two 
‘specimens of which are given below. The former 
has on the obverse the head of a woman, and on 
the reverse a sphinx, with the inscription T. CA- 
risivs III. Vir: the latter has on the obverse 


aman of great military skill, (Hirt. B: Alex. 31.) 
He was tribune of the plebs at the time of Cae- 
` sar’s death (B. c. 44); and as he was a supporter. 
-of the aristocratical party, and an opponent of An- 
_ tony, was excluded from the senate by the latter. 
on the 28th of November. (Cic. Philipp. iti. 9.) 
[Tr Canutius,] He took an active part in the 
_ war against Antony in the following year, and fell 
in the battle of Mutina, in which Antony was de- 
feated. (Appian, B.C. iii. 66, &c.; Cic. ad Fain. 
X 88, xv. 4.) 00 a BaS 
CARINAS. [CARRINAS.] 
CARINUS, M. AURE‘LIUS, the elder of 
the two sons of Carus. Upon the departure of his 
father for the Persian war (a. D. 282), he was ap- 
pointed supreme governor of all the Western pro- 
_vinces, and received the titles of Caesar and Im- 
perator, After the death of Carus in 283, he 

assumed the purple conjointly with his brother, 
and upon receiving intelligence of the untimely 

fate of Numerianus and the elevation of Diocletian 
to the throne by the army of Asia, he set forth in 
all haste from Gaul to encounter his rival. The 
opposing hosts met in Maesia, several engagements 
followed, and at length a decisive battle was fought 
near Margum, in which Carinus gained the vic- 
tory, but, in the moment of triumph, was slain 
by some of his own officers, whose honour he had 

wounded in the course of his profligate indulgences. 
Historians agree in painting the character of this 
emperor in the darkest colours. When roused he 
was unquestionably not deficient in valour and 
military skill, as was proved by the vigour with 
_ which he repressed certain seditious movements in 
Gaul, and by the successful conduct of his last 
campaign. But during the greater part of his. 
short. career he abandoned himself to the gratifica- 
tion of the most brutal passions, and never scrupled 
at any act of oppression or cruelty. State affairs 
-were totally neglected—the most upright of those 
by whom he was surrounded were banished or put 
to death, and the highest offices bestowed upon 
degraded ministers of his pleasures. Nine wives 
-< were wedded and repudiated in quick succession, 
and the palace, filled with a throng of players, 
dancers, harlots, and panders, presented a constant 
scene of riot and intemperance. It was bitterly 
observed, that in this prince the sensual enormities 
of Elagabalus were seen combined with the cold 
ferocity of Domitian. His only claims upon the 
affection of the populace consisted in the prodigal 
- magnificence displayed in the celebration of games 
in honour of his brother and himself These ap- 
_ pear to have transcended in fantastic splendour all 
previous, exhibitions, and the details transmitted. 
to us by Vopiseus are of a most strange and mar- 

vellous description, = 0o a a 
-© Chronologers are at variance with regard to the 
-precise date of the death of Carinus. Eckhel seems 
inclined to fix it at the close of the year 284, but it: 
is generally referred to the May following. (Vopisc.. 
<: Curin.; Aurel. Vict. Caes. xxxviii, Epit. xxxviil. 5. 
‘Zonar. xii: 8 


the head of Augustus, with the inscription IMP. 
CAESAR Avoyst., and on the reverse the gate 
of a city, over which is inscribed IMIRITA, and: 
around it the words P. Carisivs Lec. PROPR. 
There is nothing in the former coin except the 


praenomen Titus to identify it with the subject of 
this article; but: the latter one would appear to 
have been struck by the conqueror of the Astures, 
and perhaps Dion Cassius has made a mistake in. 
calling him Titus. The word Imirita, which =: 
is also written EMERITA and JIMIRITA on some 
of the coins, seems to refer to the fact mentioned -< 
by Dion Cassius (liii. 26), that after the conquest 
of the Cantabri and Astures, Augustus dismissed = 
many of his soldiers who had served their time. 
(emeriti), and assigned them. a town in Lusitania, 
to which he gave the name of Augusta Emerita, < 
(Eckhel, v. p: 162, &e.) A e ne een he A 

CA'RIUS (Kdpus), the Carian, a surname of 
Zeus, under which he had a temple at Mylassa in.. 
Caria, which belonged to the Carians, Lydians, © 
and Mysians in common, as they were believed to. 
-þe brother nations. (Herod. i. 171, v: 66.5 Strab. = =. 
xiv. p. 659.) In Thessaly and. Boeotia, Zeus was 
likewise worshipped under this name... (Phot. 
EARS) ee a ee ee ed 

CARMA’NOR (Kapudvwp), a Cretan of Tarrha, 
-father of Eubulus and Chrysothemis. He was . 
‘said to have received and purified Apollo and — 
Artemis, after they had slain the monster Python, 
and it was in the house of Carmanor that Apollo < 
formed his connexion with the nymph Acacallis, ae 
(Pans. ii. 7: $7; 80.9 D e182 LEE, 
comp. Müller, Dor. ii. 1. § 5, 8. §. LL) Te SJ 
-| -CARME (Kdpun), a daughter of Eubulus, who» 


3 became by Zeus the mother of Britomartis. (Paus: =. 


§ 2.) Antoninus Liberalis (40) describes i 
grand-daughter of Agenor, and daughter. 


T TR 
° GARMENTA, CARMENAE, CARMENTIS. 


QAMENAE | o i a ae 
ARNA or CARNEA, a Roman divinity, 


gta GARNEADES oo 


~ flesh, for she was regarded as the protector of the 
physical well-being of man. It was especially the | 
-o chief organs of the human body, without which 
man cannot exist, such as the heart, the lungs, 
and the liver, that were recommended to her pro- 


tection. Junius Brutus, at the beginning of the 
commonwealth, was believed to have dedicated to 


her a sanctuary on the Caelian hill, and a festival . 


was celebrated to her on the first of June, which 
-day was called fabrariae calendae, from beans 
(fabae) and bacon being offered to her. (Macrob. 
Sat. i, 12; Varro, ap. Nonium, s. ve Mactare ; 
o Ovid, Fast. vi. 101, &e., who however confounds 
Curdea with Carna.) | [L. $.] 
<- CARNE'ADES (Kapvedins). 1. The son of 
Epicomus or Philocomus, was born at Cyrene about 
the year p.c.213, He went early to Athens, 
and attended the lectures of the Stoics, and learnt 
there logic from Diogenes. His opinions, how- 
ever, on philosophical subjects differed from those 


of his master, and he was fond of telling him, “if | 


I reason right, I am satisfied; if wrong, give 
back the mina,” which was the fee for the logic 
lectures. He was six years old when Chrysippus 
died, and never had any personal intercourse with 
hint; but-he deeply studied his works, and exerted 
all the energy of a very acute and original mind in 
o- their refutation. ‘To this exercise he attributed his 
_ own eminence, and often repeated the words 


EÈ ni} yap Av Xpdourros, odie dy fv ya. 


He attached himself as a zealous partizan to the 


> Academy, which had suffered severely from the- 


Be ~ attacks of the Stoics; and on the death of Hegesi- 


nus, he was chosen to preside at. the meetings of 


Academy, and was the fourth in succession from 


“nothing (not even that nothing can be asserted), 
“carried on a vigorous war against every position 
that had been maintained by other sects. | 

_ In the year B. c. 155, when he was fifty-eight 
`: years old, he was chosen with Diogenes the Stoic 
and Critolaus the Peripatetic to go as ambassador 
to Rome to deprecate the fine of 500 talents which 


had been imposed on the Athenians for the destruc- 
During his stay at Rome, he at- 
tracted great notice from his eloquent declamations 
on philosophical subjects, and it was here that, in’ 


tion of Oropus. 


the presence of Cato the Elder, he delivered his 
famous orations on Justice. The first oration was 
in commendation of the virtue, and the next day 
the second was delivered, in which all the argu- 
ments of the first were answered, and justice was 
proved to be not a virtue, but a mere matter of 
compact for the maintenance of civil society. The 


honest mind of Cato was shocked at this, and he 


moved the senate to send the philosopher home to 
his school, and save the Roman 


‘demoralizing doctrines. 


`- -Carneades lived twenty-seven years after this at. 
' Athens, and died at the advanced age of eighty- 
+ five, or (according to Cicero) 90, B. c. 129. Heis 
` described as aman of unwearied industry. He 
< was'so engrossed in his studies, that he let his hair 
` and nails grow to an immoderate length, and was 
so absent at his own table (for he would never | 
dine out), that his servant and concubine, Melissa, 
was constantly obliged to feed him. In his old 


truth. 


a ~Arcesilaus. His great eloquence and skill in argu- 
< -ment revived the glories of his school; and, defend- 
ing: himself in the negative vacancy of asserting 


youth from his- 


 CARNEADES, 


whose name is probably connected with caro, | age, he suffered from cataract in his eyes, which 


he bore with great impatience, and was so little 


resigned to the decay of nature, that he used to 


ask angrily, if this was the way in which nature 


undid what she had done, and sometimes expressed 
| a wish to poison himself. 


<- Carneades left no writings, and all that is known 


of his lectures is derived from his intimate friend | 


and pupil, Cleitomachus ; but so true was he to his 
own principles of witholding assent, that Cleitoma- 
chus confesses he never could ascertain what. his 
master really thought on any subject. He, how- 
ever, appears to have defended atheism, and con- 
sistently enough to have denied that the world 
was the result of anything but chance. ‘In ethics, » 
which more particylarly were the subject of his 
long and laborious study, he seems to have denied 
the conformity of the moral ideas with nature. 


This he particularly insisted on in the second ora- 


tion on Justice, in which he manifestly wished to 
convey his own notions on the subject; and he 
there maintains that ideas of justice are not deriv- 
ed from nature, but that they are purely artificial 
for purposes of expediency. | > 
All this, however, was nothing but the special 
application of his general theory, that man did not 
possess, and never. could possess, any criterion of - 
Carneades argued that, if there were a criterion, 
it must exist either in reason (Adyos), or sensation 
(atcbyois), or conception (@avracia). But then 
reason itself depends on conception, and this again. 


on sensation ; and we have no meansof judging whe- 
ther our sensations are true or false, whether they — 


correspond to the objects that produce them, or 
carry wrong impressions to the mind, producing false _ 
conceptions and ideas, and leading reason also into 


error, Therefore sensation, conception, and reason, 


are alike disqualified for being the criterion of truth. 
= But after all, man must live and act, and must 
have some rule of practical life; therefore, although 
it is impossible to pronounce anything as absolutely: 
true, we may yet establish probabilities of various 
degrees, For, although we cannot say that any 
given conception or sensation is in itself true, yet 
some sensations appear to us more true than others, 
and we must be guided by that which seems the 
most true. Again, sensations are not single, but 
generally combined with others, which either confirm 
or contradict them; and the greater this combina- 
tion the greater is the probability of that being 
true which the rest combine to confirm; and the 
case in which the greatest number of conceptions, 
each in. themselves apparently most true, should | 
combine to affirm that which also in itself appears. 


most true, would present to Carneades the highest 
probability, and his nearest approach to truth. 


But practical life needed no such rule as this, 
and it is difficult to conceive a system more barren 
of all help to man than that of Carneades. It is 
not, indeed, probable that he aspired to any such 


designs of benefiting mankind, or to anything be- 
yond his own celebrity as an acute reasoner and 
an eloquent speaker.’ As such he represented the 
“spirit of an age when philosophy was fast losing: 
the earnest and serious spirit of the earlier schools, 


and. was degenerating to mere purposes of rhetori- = 
cal display. _ (Diog. Laërt. iv. 62—66; Orelli, 
Onom. Tull. ii. p. 180, &c., where are given all the. 


passages of Cicero, in which Carneades is mens 
tioned; Sextus Empiricus, Adu, Math. vii. 159, 


- ‘Tyanaeus. (Eunapius, Prooem.) 


Cien oo QARPINATIOS, 
Ses; Ritter, Gesa, Phl. xi. 6 ; Brucker, 
i, p. 759, &c., vi. p. 287, &.) i i 


Anaxagoras. (Suidas, s. v. Kapyedins.) 
3. A Cynic philosopher in the time of Apollonius 


4, A bad elegiac poet mentioned 
“ Daërtius Cy. 6). cepa A ei 

_ CARNETUS (Kapvefos), a surname of Apollo 
under which he was worshipped in various parts 
of Greece, especially in Peloponnesus, as at Sparta 
and Sicyon, and also in Thera, Cyrene, and Magna. 
Graecia, (Paus. iiis 13. § 2, &e, ii. 10. $2, 
11. $2; Pind. Pyth. v. 106; Plut. Sympos. viii. 
l; Paus. ii. 24.§ 5, iv. 3l. § 1, 33. § 5.) The 
origin of the name is explained in different ways. 
Some derived it from Carnus, an Acarnanian sooth- 
sayer, whose murder by Hippotes provoked Apollo 
to send a plague into the army of Hippotes while 
he was on his march to Peloponnesus.. Apollo 
was afterwards propitiated by the introduction of 
the worship of Apollo Carneius. (Paus. iii. 13. 


that Apollo was thus called from his favourite 
Carnus or Carneius, a son of Zeus and Europa, 
whom Leto and Apollo had brought up. (Paus. 
i. ce; Hesych. s v. Kapvetos.) Several other 
attempts to explain the name are given in Pausa- 
nias and the Scholiast on Theocritus. It is evident, 


however, that the worship of the Cameian Apollo | : | | 
Umbria, against Metellus, in which however he was- 


was very ancient, and was probably established in 
Peloponnesus even before the Dorian conquest. 
Respecting the festival of the Carneia see Dict. of 
Ant. s, v. Kápreia. {L S] 
CARNEIUS (Kapvetos), a Cynie philosopher, 
who is surnamed Cynuleus (Kivovaos), that is, 
the leader of dogs or Cynics, or, in other words, 
the leader and teacher of Cynic philosophers. He 


was a native of. Megara, but nothing further is 


known of him. (Athen. iv. p. 156.) [L. S.] 


CARNU‘LIUS, was accused, in the reign of. 


Tiberius, of some crime not now known, and put 
an end to his own life to eseape the eruel tortures 


inflicted by Tiberius upon other victims. When | 
Tiberius heard of his death, he was grieved at- 
losing an opportunity of ‘killing a man in his own- 


way, and exclaimed Carnulius me evasit. (Suet, 


| Tib. 61.) 7 


mais), a bishop of the island of Carpathos, of un- 
certain date.: At the request of the monks of India 


work is still extant, and a Latin translation of it 
by J. Pontanus is printed at the end of his “ Diop- 


trae Philippi Solitarii,” Ingolstadt, 1654, 4to., 


and in the “ Bibliotheca Patrum,” xii. p. 535, &c., 


The Greek original, as well as some other ascetic: 
works of his, are still extant in MS. (Fabric. 


[L S] 


C Bibl. Graec. x. p. 738, &e., xi. p. 178.) 
CARPA’THIUS PHILO. [Pato.] 


= CARPHY’LLIDES (Kapouanidys), a Greek 
poet, of whom there are extant two elegant epi- 
grams in the Greek Anthology. (vii. 260, ix. 52.) | together wit V entie Awo. y A 
| | 1 is | B. c 4l, he received from Octavianus the admi 


Phe name of the author of the second epigram is | B. c> 41, he received from Octayianus ta a 
nistration of the province of Spain, where he had 


<: sometimes written Carpyllides; but whether: this | 

_ is a mere mistake, or whether Carpyllides is a dif | 
from Carphyllides, cannot be ascer- | 
A a ee Sd 


© La GARPINA’TIUS, the pro-magister or de- | as proconsul in Gaul, where he was successful 


. ferent person 
tained. o 


Hist: Phil. | p l i 

: | farmed the seriptura (see Dict. of Ant. sv.) in 

_ 2, An Athenian. philosopher and a disciple of | , 
. | he was very intimate. 


L) e S 
_CARPA'THIUS, JOANNES (Iwávvns Kap- 


O GARRINAS. © > 615 
-puty-manager of the company of publicani, who 
Sicily during the government of Verres, with whom 


He is called by Cicero a 
second Timarchides, who was one of the chief 


| -© f agents of Verres in his robberies and oppressions. 
[A. Gy. 


(Cie. Verr. 70, 76, ti, 71.) 0 ne 
-< CA'RPIO, an architect, who, in. company with 


Ictinus, wrote a book concerning the Parthenon, — 


(Vitr. vii, praef. 12.) EW.) 


-© CARPO/PHORI( Kaprodépo1), the fruitbearers, 


a surname of Demeter and Cora, under which they. 


were worshipped at Tegea. (Paus. viii. 53. § 3.) 
Demeter Carpophoros appears to have been wor- 


shipped in Paros also. (Ross, Reisen auf" den > 


 Griech, Inseln, i. p. 49.) aTa 
~: CARRHE'NES., [CARRENES ] 00000. 
© CARRI'NAS or CARINAS, the name of a 
Roman family, but the gens to which it belonged > 
is nowhere mentioned: Havercamp ( Thess Morelle 
p. 497) supposes 
“gens. . o 
§ 3; Schol. ad Theocrit. v. 83.) Others believed |- | 
mander of a detachment of the Marian party, with 


it to be a cognomen of the Albia — 
1. C. Carrinas, is mentioned first as the com- 


which he attacked Pompey, who was levying 


troops in Picenum to strengthen the forces of- 


Sulla in B. c. 83, immediately after his arrival in. 
Italy. In the year after, Bc. 82, Carrinas was- 


legate of the consul Cn. Papirius Carbo [Carzo, 


No.7.], and fought a battle on the river Aesis, in. 


beaten. He was attacked soon after in the neigh- | 
bourhood of Spoletium, by Pompey and Crassus, 


two of Sulla’s generals, and after a loss of nearly 
8000 men, he was besieged by the enemy, but’ 


found means to escape during a dark and stormy 
night. 


‘passes of Praeneste, hoping to foree their way 


through them and relieve Marius, who was still — 


besieged in that town. But when this attempt =- 
failed, they set out against Rome, which they 
hoped to conquer without difficulty, on account of 

its want of provisions. They encamped in the — 
‘neighbourhood of Alba. 


gate. . t here, which- 
began in the evening and lasted the whole night, - 


until at last Sulla took the camp ofthe enemy. 
he wrote to them a consolatory work in 100 chap-.| Carrinas and the other leaders took to flight, but ` 

ters, entitled pds rods dard rhs Ivõlas mporpépayras. 
_povaxods mapaxrntidy. (Phot. Cod 201.) . This 


he and Marcius were overtaken, and put to death. : 
by command of Sulla. Their heads were cut off oo 
and sent to Praeneste, where they were carried x 


‘round the walls to: inform Marius of the destruc- _ 
tion of his friends. (Appian, B. C. i. 87, 90, 92, 
| 935; Plut: Pomp. 7; Oros. v. 21; Eutrop. v.8.) =. 
-  9.-C, Carninas, a son of No.l; was sent by 
| Caesar, in B. c. 45, into Spain against Sext. Pom- 


peius, but as he did not accomplish. anything, he 


was superseded by Asinius- Pollio. In 43, after ; 


the establishment of the triumvirate, Carrinas was _ 
‘appointed consul for the remainder of the year, — 
together with P. Ventidius. Two. years. later, 


to carry on war with the Mauretanian ‘Bocchus. 5 
In 36, he was sent with three legions against Sext. 
Pompeius- in Sicily; and about 31, we find him... 


After Carbo had quitted Italy, Carrinas. 
and Marcius continued to command two legions; _ 
and after joining Damasippus and the Samnites, 
who were still in arms, they marched towards the - 


: Sulla, however, hastened . i 
after them, and pitched his camp near the Colline.. ~ 
A fearful battle was fought here, which- 


.Carsignatus had in vain endeavoured to maintain 
: peace, he and another Galatian, Gaezotoris, marched 
against him, but the war was prevented by a Ro- 
man embassy. (Polyb. xxv. 4.) [L S]; 
-= CARSULEIUS. [CarruLEnNus.] 

= D CARTEIUS, a friend of C. Cassius, who 

was with him in Syria in B. c. 43. (Cass. ap. Cie. 

oodd Fam, xii II) oo TEEPEE 

oo CA'RTHALO (Kapédawv), 1. A commander 
of the Carthaginian fleet in the first Punic war, 
who was sent by his colleague Adherbal, in B. c. 


i < 249, to burn the Roman fleet, wliich was riding 
> at anchor. off Lilybaeum. While Carthalo was 


. engaged in this enterprise, Himilco, the governor 
of Lilybaeum, who perceived that the Roman 


to the fleet, sent out his mercenaries against the 
~ Roman troaps,.and Carthalo endeavoured to draw 


~~ the Roman fleet into an engagement, The latter, 


. however, withdrew to.a town on the coast and 
“prepared themselves for defence... Carthalo was 


repulsed with some loss, and after having taken a 


few transports, he retreated to the nearest river, 
and watched the. Romans as they sailed away 
from the coast, 1 
lus, on his return from Syracuse, had doubled 
Pachynum, he. ordered his fleet to sail towards 
Lilybaeum, not knowing what had happened to 
those whom he had sent before him. Carthalo 
informed of his approach, immediately sailed: out 
against him, in order to. meet him before he could 
join the other part of the fleet, Pullus fled for 
~ refuge to a rocky and dangerous part of the sea, 
- where Carthalo did not venture to attack him; 
“but he took his station at a place between the 
two Roman fleets to watch them and prevent their 
joining.. Soon after a fearful storm arose which 
destroyed the whole of the Roman fleet, while the 


_ Carthaginians, who were better sailors, had sought. 
8 safe place of refuge before the storm broke out. | 
“o (Polyb. i. 58 jae ae 


‘tty 8) oes : : 


army on land was anxious to afford their support. 


‘When the consul L. Junius Pul-. 


Warthaginian commander of the cavalry 
_ army of Hannibal. In B.c.217, he fought | 
against Ls Hostilius Mancinus, in the neighbour- 
-o hood.of Casilinum, and put him to flight. The. 
<o Romans, under Mancinus, who were merely a re- 

- connoitering: band which had been sent out by 
the dictator, Q. Fabius, at last resolved to make 
a stand against the enemy, but nearly all of them 
i- were cut to pieces. This Carthalo is probably 
_ the noble Carthaginian of the same name, whom 


CARTIMANDUA. 


| Hannibal, after the battle of Cannae, in B. c. 216, 
| sent to Rome with ten of the Roman prisoners to 
| negotiate the ransom of the prisoners, and to treat. 
| about peace. i 

| Rome, a lictor was sent out to bid him quit the, 
.| Roman territory before sunset. In B.C. 208, 
‘when Tarentum was. re-conguered by the Ro- 
| mans, Carthalo was commander of the Cartha- 
ginian garrison there. He laid down his arms, 


But when Carthalo approached 


and as he was going to the consul to sue for mer- 
cy, he was killed bya Roman soldier. (Liv. xxii. 
15, 58, xxvii. 16; Appian, de Bell. Annib. 49; 
Dion Cass. Fragm. 152, ed. Reimar.) 

3..One of the two leaders of the popular party 


at Carthage after the close of the second Punic 


war, He held an office which Appian calls boe- 
tharchus, and which seems to have been a sort of 
tribuneship ; and while in his official capacity he 


was travelling through the country, he attacked 


some of the subjects of Masinissa, who had 
pitched their tents on controverted ground... He 
killed several of them, made some booty, and ex- 
cited the Africans against the Numidians. These 
and other acts of hostility between the Cartha- 
ginians and Masinissa cailed for the interference 
of the Romans, who however rather fostered. the 
hostile feeling, than allayed it. . The result was an 
open war between the Carthaginians and. Masi-. 
nissae When at length the Romans hegan to 


‘make preparations for the third Punic war, the 


Carthaginians endeavoured to conciliate the Ro- — 
mans by condemning to death the authors of the — 
war with Masinissa ; and Carthalo was accordingly — 
executed. (Appian, de Bell. Pun. 63, 74.) [L S.J 

CARTIVLIUS, an early Roman jurist, who 


probably lived not later than the time of Caligula, 


as in Dig, 28, tit, 5, s. 69, he is cited by Proculus, 
who adopts his opinion in the case in question in 
preference to that of Trebatius. The case was 
this—Let A or B, whichever wishes, be my heir. 
They both wish. Cartilinus says, Both take: Tre- 
batius, Neither. In Dig. 13, tit. 6, s. 5, § 13, he 
is cited by Ulpian. It was Ant. Augustinus who 
(Emend. 3, 9) first brought these passages into 
notice, and rescued the name of Cartilius from olj- 
livion. In the former passage the Haloandrine edi- 
tions of the Digest have Carfilius, and, in the 
latter, an early corrector of the Florentine manu- 
‘script, not being familiar with the name Cartilius, 
enclosed it in brackets as a mark of condemnation. 

The jurist Cartilius is evidently different from 


the Catilius, not Cartilius Severus, who was prae- 


positus Syriae, praefectus urbi, and great-grand- 
father of the emperor M. Antoninus. (Plin. Æp. 
i 223. Hii. 125. Spart. Hadr. 5, 15, 22 ; Capitol. 
Anton. Pius 2; M. Ant. 1; Dion Cass, ix. 21.) The - 
name of this Catilius appears in the Fasti, a. D. 
T21, as consul for the second time, three years after 
the death of Trajan. His first consulate does not. 
appear in the. Fasti, and therefore it may be in- 
ferred that he was consul suffectus. If the rescript 


of Trajan, cited Dig, 29, tit, 1, s. 24, were ad- 


dressed, according to the Haloandrine reading, to 


Catilius Severus, it. is- probably referable to the 
time of the proconsulate succeeding his first consul- 
‘ship. (Bertrandus, 2, 22, 1. | 
BEB DBT E se 


Maiansius, ii p. 
pee EJ. “Ee Gey yeah 


© CARTIMANDUA, or CARTISMANDUA, 
queen of the Brigantes in Britain, about a. Dp. 50, 


in which year she treacherously delivered up to. 


the Romans Caractacus, who had come to seek her 


_ mans, and increased her power. . Hence, says 


stages of civil and military preferment, he was ap- 


ae CARUS. ee mee ay ee T I an ee CARUS. oe ap 
: ‘protection. | Eyal this act of pone swans her | of ‘the. troops was confirmed by the senate, ` “The 
own. countrymen, she won the favour of the Ro- | new ruler, soon after his accession, gained a victory 
| over the Sarmatians, who had invaded Illyricum 
Tacitus, arose wealth and luxury, and Cartimandua | and were threatening Thrace and even Italy itself 
repudiated her own husband Venutius to share her Having conferred the title of Caesar upon both his ` 
o bedand throne with Vellocatus, the arm-bearer of her sons, he nominated Carinus, the elder, governor of 
husband. This threw her state into a civil war, a | all. the: Western provinces, and, accompanied. by 
portion of her people supporting Venutius against the | Numerianus, the younger, set out upon an expedi- 
„adulterer. Venutius collected an army of auxiliaries, tion against the Persians which had been planned. 
defeated the Brigantes, and reduced Cartimandua by his 3 predecessor. The campaign which followed _ 
to the last extremity. She solicited the aid of the | was most glorious for the Roman arms. The 
Romans, who rescued her from her danger; but| enemy, distracted by internal dissensions, were — 
Venutius remained in possession of te kingdom, unable to oppose a vigorous resistance to the in- | 
A.D. 69. (Tac, Ann. xii. 36, 49, Hist. iii, 45.) [L.8.] | vaders. All Mesopotamia was quickly occupied, 
CARVI'LIA GENS, plebeian, came into dis- 
tinction during the Samnite wars. The first mem- 
ber of the gens who obtained the consulship was 
Sp. Carvilius in B. c. 293, who received the sur- 
name of Maximus, which was handed down as a 
regular family-name. For those whose cones 
as not mentioned, see CARVILIUS. 
The following coin is referred to this gens, and 
the three names upon it, Car. OGVL, VER, are 
those of three triumvirs of the mint. 


But the career of Carus, who was preparing to. 
push his conquests beyond the Tigris, was suddenly 
cut short, for he perished by disease, or treachery, 
or, as the ancient historians commonly report, by. 
a stroke of lightning, towards the close of 283, 


tary Junius Calphurnius to the praefect. of the 
city, is so confused and mysterious that we can 


tened by foul play, and suspicion has rested upon 
Arrius Aper, who was afterwards put to death by 
Diocletian on the charge of having murdered N u- 
merianus. _ 

According to the picture drawn by the An | 
historian, Carus held a middle rank between those - 
preeminent in virtue or in vice, being neither very.. 
bad nor very good, but rather good than bad. 
His character undoubtedly stood high before his. 


EER ; 
Seg crpnats 
CARVI/LIUS. 1. and 2. L. Carvinius and 
ae CARVILIUS, tribunes of the plebs B. c. 212, 
accused M. Postumius. [ PosrumĮmrus.] (Liv. xxv. 3.) 
-0 8. Sp. CARVILIUS, was sent by Cn. Sicinius to 
| Hone in p.c. 171, when Perseus despatched an 
embassy to the senate. When the senate ordered 
_the ambassadors to quit Italy within eleven days, 
Jarvilius was appointed to keep watch over them, 
-till they embarked on board their ships. (Liv. zlii, 
36.) 
4. C. Carvintus of Spoletium, egote. on 
behalf of the Roman garrison the surrender of 
Uscana, a town of the Penestae, to Perseus in B, C. 


to the rumour that he was accessary to the death- 
of his benefactor, Probus, whose murderers he — 
sought out and punished with the sternest justice, 
and the short period of his sway was unstained 
by any great crime. But the atrocities of Carinus | 
threw a shade over the memory of his father, 
whom men could not forgive for having bequeathed. 


Vict. Cues. xxxvili., Epil, xxxviii. 5 Zonar, 
Ea: ix. 12.) 


xi 305. 


169, (Liv. xliii. 18, 19.) 7 rs COR SCAR tes: . 
© CARUS, a Roman poet, and a donte mony. oflo EX E Rp DT A 
7 ET A "O 
Ovid, who- appears to. have written a poem on} & ‘BY 
Hercules. (Ovid, Epist. ew Pont. iv. 16.7.) sy ~? 
SARUS, M. AURELIUS, according to Victor, | es = 


-whose account is confirmed by Sidonius Apolli- p 
` naris and Zonaras, was a native of Narbonne in| 
. Gaul; but Vopiscus professes to be unable to speak 
with certainty either of his lineage or birth-place, 
and quotes the conflicting statements of older 
authorities, who variously represented that he was 
porn at Milan; or in Illyria, of Carthaginian ances- 
tors ; or In the “metropolis, of Illyrian parents, He 
himself undoubtedly claimed. Roman descent, as 
appears from a letter addressed by him when pro- l 
consul of Cilicia to his legate Junius, but this is. 
not inconsistent with the ‘supposition that. he may | i 
have belonged to some city which was also a | balus under the- pretext that he had stirred upa 
colony: After passing through many different | mutiny among some of the soldiers quartered - ino 
| the camp under the Alban. Mount, but in reality 


Foe 


SE 
K 


- CARUS, JU’ LIU S, one of the murderers of T, = 
Vinius when Galba was Lad to death in Ay. D 69. ae 
(Tac. Misti. 42.) : 

CARUS, ME/TIUS, one af the, most hinin | 
informers under Domitian. (Tac. Agric 453 Juve 
i. 36; Martial, xii, 25; Plin. Zp. i. 5, agi. 19, 27. ye f 

CA‘RUS, SEIUS, ‘son of Fasci g > 
time praefectus urbi, was put to death by Flaga- 


pointed praefect of the praetorians by Probus, who | o 
. entertained. the highest respect for his talents and | in intellect. “He was brought to trial in the palace 
integrity. When “that prince was ‘murdered. by | and there executed, no one appearing to give evi- - 
“the soldiers at Sirmium in a. D. 282, Carus was | dence against him except h his accuser the Bao 
unanimously hailed as his successor, ¢ and the choice Dion Cass, Ixxix. ie a We a 


Seleucia and Ctesiphon were forced to yield. ` 


| after a reign of little more than sixteen. months... 
The account of his death, transmitted by his secre- 


scarcely avoid the surmise that his end was has- - 


elevation to the throne: no credit is to be attached. 


his power to such a son. (Vopise. Carus; Aurel. : 


‘because he was wich, elevated in station, and high 


year with dances, (Paus. iii. 10. 


B1@ ee ABO AL oe 


air, and maidens celebrated a festival to her every 


<o Serv, ad Virg. Eclog. viii. 30.) iL 
=o CARY/STIUS, ANTI/GONUS. [ANTIGONUS 
. of Canysrus.] | SDA TE NE 
:  CARY'STIUS(Kapýsrios), a Greek grammarian 
of Pergamus, who lived after the time of Nicander 
> (Athen, xv. p. 684), and consequently about the 
-end of the second century B. c. He is mentioned as 
the author of several works: l. Torop vrou- 
. viwora, sometimes also called simply UTOLYH MAT Cy 
an historical work of which great use was made by 
Athenaeus, who has preserved a considerable num- 
` þer of statements from it. (i. p. 24, x. pe 434, &e., 
xi. pp. 506, 508, xii. pp. 542, 548, xiii. p. 577, xiv. 
~ p. 639; comp. Schol. ad Aristoph. Av. 575, ad 
Theocrit. xiii. 22.) It must have consisted of at 
least three books, as the third is referred to by 
Athenaeus. 2. Tep? Sibackaridy, that is, an ac- 
count of the Greek dramas, of the time and place 
“of their performance, of their success, and the like. 
` (Athen, vi. p. 235; the Greek Life of Sophocles,) 
8, Tepl Serddov, or a commentary on the poet 
' Sotades, (Athen. xiv. p. 620.) All these works 
are lost. >. [LS] 
= |© CARYSTUS (Kdpuoros), a son of Cheiron and 
 Chariclo, from whom the town of Carystus in 
<. Euboea was believed to have derived its name. 
~ (Schol. ad Pind. Pyth. iv. 181; Eustath. ad Hom. 
pp. 281.) | | [L. 8.] 
< CASCA, the name of a plebeian family of the 


o. Servilia gens. 


A Servius Casca, was tribune of the 


ee plebs in B. c. 212, In that year M. Postumius, 


< -oa farmer of the public revenue, and a relation of | 
“ Casca, was accused of having defrauded the 
-republic, and his only hope of escaping condemna- 


tion was Casca, who, however, was either too 


honest or too timid to interpose on his behalf. 


_ (Hiv. xxv. 3.) : 
2. P. Servius Casca, one of the conspirators 
against Caesar, who aimed the first stroke at his 
assassination, B. c. 44. He was in that year tribune 


of the plebs, and soon afterwards fled from Rome, 


as he anticipated the revenge which Octavianus 
was going to take. His leaving Rome as tribune 
‘was against the constitution, and his colleague, 
P. Titius, accordingly carried a decree in the as- 
sembly of the people, by which he was deprived of 
his tribuneship. He fought in the battle of Phi- 
lippi, and died shortly afterwards. (Appian B.C 
ii. 118, 115, 117 ; Dion Cass. xliv. 52, xlvi. 49; 
= Cie Philipp. xiii. 15, ad Att. i, 17, ad Brut. i. 18; 
Plut. Brat. 17, 45.) | | 


3. C. SERVILIUS 


against the life of the dictator, 


-CARY A'TIS (Repuéiris), a surname of Artemis, 
derived from the town of Caryae in Laconia. 
` Here the statue of the goddess stood in the open 


S 8, iv. 16. § 5; | 
fe Seo 


+. | utpote probabile, notant.” 
Casca, a brother of the pre-. 
ceding, and a friend of Caesar, notwithstanding | 
‘which he was likewise one of the conspirators. 
7 (Appian, B: CL 
i 118; Plut. Caes. 66; Suet. Caes. 82; Dion 


SoU GASCELLIUS. | 
The foregoing coin of the Servilia gens. belongs 


either to No.2 or No. 3; it contains on the obverse 


the head of Neptune, and on the reverse a figure 
of Victory. | [L 8.] 

A, CASCE’/LLIUS, an eminent Roman jurist, 
contemporary with Trebatius, whom he exceeded 
in eloquence, though Trebatius surpassed him in 
legal skill. Their contemporary, Ofilius, the dis- 


ciple of Servius Sulpicius, was more learned than 


either, Cascellius, according to Pliny the Elder 
(H. N. viii. 40), was the disciple of one Volcatius, 
who, on a certain occasion, was saved by a dog 
from the attack of robbers. Pomponius (Dig. F, 
tit, 2, s. 2, § 45), according to the Florentine ma- 
nuscript, writes thus—* Fuit Cascellius, Mucius, 
Volusii auditor: denique in illius honorem testa- 
mento P. Mucium nepotem ejus reliquit heredem,” 
This may be understood to mean that, at the end 


of a long life, Cascellius made the grandson of his 


fellow-pupil his heir, but a man is more likely to 
honour his praeceptor than his fellow-pupil, and, on 
this construction, the Latinity is harsh, both in 
the use of the singular for the plural, and in the 
reference of the word illus to the former of the 
two names, Mucius and Volusius, which are con- 
nected merely by collocation. Hence the con- 
jectural reading of Balduinus adopted by Bertran- 
dus (de Vitis Jurisp. 2, 19), viz. “* Fuit Cascellius 
Mucii et Volcatii auditor,” has gained the approba- 
tion of many critics. chi | 
Cascellius was a man of stern republican princi- 
ples: of Caesar’s proceedings he spoke with the 
utmost freedom. Neither hope nor fear could 
induce him, B. c. 41, to compose legal forms for the. 


| donations of the triumvirs, the fruits of their pro- 


scriptions, which he looked upon as whoily irregu- 
lar and illegal. His independence and liberty of 
speech he ascribed to two things, which most men 
regarded as misfortunes, old age and childlessness, 
In offices of honour, he never advanced beyond the 
first step, the quaestorship, though he survived to 
the reign of Augustus, who offered him the con- 
sulship, which he declined. (Val. Max. vi. 2, § 
12, Dig. & e) | : 
Cascellius is frequently quoted at second hand in 
the Digest, especially by Javolenus. In Dig. 33, 
tit. 1, s. 40, s. 1, and 82, s. 100, § 1, we find him 
differing from Ofilius. In the latter passage, the 
case proposed was this:—A man leaves by will 
two specific marble statues, and all his marble. 
Do his other marble statues pass?  Cascellius 
thought not, and Labeo agreed with him, in oppo- 
sition to Ofilius and Trebatius. Pee Oy 
In Dig. 38, tit, 5, s. 17, § 5, the following 


| words occur in a quotation from Ulpian, “Labeo 


quarto Posteriorum. scripsit, nee Aristo, vel Aulus, 
For Aulus here it is 
not unlikely that Paulus ought to be read, for Cas- 
cellius is no where else in the Digest called Aulus 
simply. Moreover, he was of older standing than 
Labeo, and the only work of Cascellius extant in 


the time of Pomponius (who was anterior to Ul- 

- | pian), was a book of legal bons mots, (benedictorum 

- | Tn conversation, Cascellius was graceful, amusing, 

` | and witty. Several of his good sayings are pre- 

_ | served. ‘When a client, wishing to sever a part- 
| nership in a ship, said to him, “ Navem dividere 

_. | volo,” his answer was, “ You will destroy your 

| ship.” He probably remembered the story of the — 

_ | analogous quibble on the words of a treaty, which, | 


to the disgrace of the Romans, deprived Antiochus. 
the Great of his whole fleet. Vatinius, an un- 
_ popular personage, for whom it is to be presumed 
_ that Cascellius had no great liking, had been pelted 
_ with stones at a gladiatorial show, and consequently 
got a clause inserted in the edict of the aediles, 
“ne quis in arenam nisi pomum mitteret.” About 
this time, the question was put to. Cascellius, whe- 
ther a nux pinea. were a pomum, it being a legal 
doubt whether fruits with hard as well as with 
‘soft external rind, were included in the term, “Si 
in Vatinium missurus es, pomum est.” (Quintil. 
vi. 3; Macrob. Saturn. ii. 6.) | 
Horace (Ars Poet. 371, 372) pays a compliment 
to the established legal reputation of Cascellins— 
< “nec scit quantum Cascellius Aulus, 
Et tamen in pretio est,” E i 
The old scholiast on this passage remarks, that 
Gellius mentions Cascellius with praise, but this 
seems to be a mistake, unless the lost portions of 
Gellius should bear out the scholiast’s assertion. 
He probably confounds the jurist with Caesellius 
Vindex, the grammarian, who is frequently cited 
by Gellius. The name of the jurist is often cor- 
ruptly spelt Caesellius, Ceselius, &c. | 
When an interdictum recuperandae possessionis 
was followed by an action on a sponsio, if the 
claimant were successful in recovering on the 
sponsio, he was entitled as a consequence to the 
restitution of possession by what was called the 
~Cascellianum or secutorium judicium. (Gaius, iv. 
< 166, 169.) It is likely that this judicium was de- 
-vised by A. Cascellius, 
© -Cicero (pro Balbo, 20) and Val. Maximus (viii. 
12, § 1) say, that Q. Mucius Scaevola, the augur, 
a most accomplished lawyer, when he was consulted 
concerning jus praediatorium, used to refer his 
clients to Furius and Cascellius, who, being them- 
selves praediatores, and consequently personally in- 
terested in that part of the law, had made it their 
peculiar study. The quotations from our Cascellius 
in the Digest, do not point to praediatorian law, 
and a consideration of dates goes far to prove, that 
Cascellius praediator, was not our jurist, but per- 
haps his father. The old augur died when Cicero 
was very young, but.our Cascellius might still have 
been his disciple. — Fa | 
© (Anm. Mare. xxx. 6; Rutilius, Vitae JCtorum, 
26 ; Bertrandus, de Jurisp. ii. 19 ; Guil. Grotius, i. 
10 ; Strauch. Vitae aliquot JCtorum, p. 62 ; Mena- 
gius, Amoen, Jur, c. 8 ; D'Arnaud, Vitae Scaevola- 
rum, § 4, p. 14; Heineccius, Hist. Jur. Rom. §§190, 
191; Edelmann, [Stockmann,] De Benedictis A. 
Cascellii, Lips. 1803 ; Bynkershoek, Praetermissa 
ad Pomponium, p. 57; Lagemans, de Aulo Cas- 
 eellio JCto. Lug. Bat. 1823; Zimmern, R. R. G. i 
pp. 299, 300.) = o. l [J. T. G-] 
-< CA'SIUS (Kdows), a surname of Zeus, derived 
-from mount Casion not far from Pelusium, on 
which the god had a temple. (Strab. xvi. p.. 7605, 
Plin H: Neive 20,9274. Ye ELS] 


are! < CASSANDER, = 619o 
in Armenia, and Corbulo sent him as ambassador 
to Vologeses to expostulate with him respecting 
his conduct. (Tac. dan, xii. 45, xv. 5.) [L, $.] 
: CASPE'RIUS AELIA’NUS. [Azrianus.]. 
S CASSAN DA'N E, (Kaccavddun), a. Persian 
lady of the family of the Achaemenidae, daughter 
of Pharnaspes, who married. Cyrus the Great, and 
became by him the mother of Cambyses. She 
died before her husband, who much lamented her 


honour. (Herod. ii. 1, iie2.) o o i [E, E] 
CASSANDER (Kaocaripos). 1. King of Mace- 
donia, and son of Antipater, was 85 years old before 


notice to that effect in Athenaeus, and must, therë- 


in history is on the occasion of his being sent. from 
Macedonia to Alexander, then. in Babylon, to — 
defend his father against his accusers: here, — 
according to Plutarch (Alex. 74), Cassander was 
so struck by the sight, to him new, of the Persian 


his laughter, and the king, incensed at his rude- 
ness, is said to have seized him by the hair and 
dashed his head against the wall. Allowing for 


he met with some treatment from Alexander which 
left on his mind an indelible impression of terror 
and hatred,—a feeling which perhaps nearly as 
much as ambition urged him afterwards to the © 
destruction of the royal family. The story which. 


respect to the satrapy of Caria, which is said by 
Diodorus, Justin, and Curtius to have been given 
to Cassander among the arrangements of B. c. 323, . 
the confusion between the names Cassander and 


Mus. i. 880),—an. office which had previously ae 
been conferred on him by his father, that he might 


the latter was entrusted by Antipater with the 


strengthened himself by an alliance with Ptolemy 
Lagi and Antigonus, and entered into war with - 
Polysperchon. For the operations of the contend- 
ing parties at Athens in B. c. 318, see p. 125, b. 
The failure of Polysperchon at Megalopolis, in the 
same year, had the effect of bringing over most of 
the Greek states to Cassander, and Athens also 


keep her city, territory, revenues, and ships, only 
continuing the ally of the conqueror, who should 
CA/SMILUS.. [Capminus.]. = =- -| be allowed to retain Munychia till the end of the 
`: CASPE'RIUS, a centurion who served under | war. He at the same time settled the Athenian 
the praefect Caelius Pollio, and commanded the | constitution by establishing 10 minae: (half the — 
` garrison of a stronghold called Gorneae in 4. D. 52, | sum that had been appointed by Antipater) as the _ 
during a war between the Armenians and Hibe- | qualification for the full rights of citizenship (see 
rians. Caelius Pollio acted the part of a traitor | Bickh, Publ. Econ. of Athens, 1. T, iy. 3) ; and 
` towards the Armenians, but found an honest oppo- | the union of clemency and energy which his gene- 
“nent in Casperius, who endeavoured, though in | ral conduct exhibited, is said to have procured him 
vain, to induce the Hiberians to raise the siege. | many adherents. While, however, he was suc- 
Tn a. p. 62 we find him still serving as centurion | cessfully advancing his cause in the south, intelli- 


loss, and ordered a general. mourning in her 


his father’s death, if we may trust an incidental - 


fore, have been born in or before B. c. 354. i 
(Athen. i. p. 18, a.; Droysen, Gesch. der Nache 
Jolger Alexanders, p. 256.) His first appearance 


ceremonial of prostration, that he could not restrain 


some exaggeration in this story, it is certain that 


ascribed Alexander’s death to poison [see pp. 201, i A 
320], spoke also of Cassander as the person who >. 
brought the deadly water to Babylon. With 


Asander is pointed out in p. 379, a (Comp. 
Diod. xviii. 68.) On Polysperchon’s being ape 

pointed to succeed Antipater in the regency, Case = 
sander was confirmed in the secondary dignity of 
Chiliarch (see Wess. ad Diod. xviii. 48 ; Philolog. 


serve as a check on Antigonus, when (Bc. 321) 


command of the forces against Eumenes. Being, 
however, dissatisfied with this arrangement, he.: - 


surrendered to him, on condition that she should `- 


i CASSANDER.. 0h 
unscrupulous cruelty of Cassander without his 
talent and decision, he was bribed by the latter, 
who promised him among other things the govern- 
ment of the Peloponnesus, to murder the young 
prince and his mother, B. c. 309. [Barsrne, 
No. 1.] At this time the only places held by 
-Cassander in Greece were Athens, Corinth, and 
‘Sicyon, the two latter of which were betrayed to 
Ptolemy by Cratesipolis, in B. c. 308; and: in 
307, Athens was recovered by Demetrius, the son 
of Antigonus, from Demetrius the Phalerean, who 
had held it for Cassander from B. c. 318, with the 
specious title of “ Guardian” (émeAnrys). In 
B 0. 306, when Antigonus, Lysimachus, and 
Ptolemy took the name of king, Cassander was. | 
saluted with the same title by his subjects, though 
according to Plutarch (Demetr, 18) he did not 
assume it himself in his letters.. During the siege 
of Rhodes by Demetrius in 305, Cassander sent 
supplies to the besieged, and took advantage of 
Demetrius being thus employed to assail again the 
Grecian cities, occupying Corinth with a garrison 
under Prepelaus, and laying siege to Athens. 
But, in B. c. 304, Demetrius having concluded a 
peace with the Rhodians, obliged him to raise the 
siege and to retreat to the north, whither, having 
made himself master of southern Greece, he ad- 
vanced against him. Cassander first endeavoured 
to obtain peace by an application to Antigonus, 
and then failing in this, he induced Lysimachus 
to effect a diversion by carrying the war into Asia 
against Antigonus, and sent also to Seleucus and- 
Ptolemy for assistance. Meanwhile Demetrius, | 
with far superior forces remained unaccountably 
inactive in Thessaly, till, being summoned to his 


` gence reached him that Eurydice and her husband 
 Arrhidaeus had fallen victims to the vengeance of 
~ Olympias, who had also murdered Cassander’s. 
~ “brother Nicanor, together with 100 of his princi- 
pal friends, and had even torn from its tomb the | 
` -corpse of Iollas, another brother of his, by whom 
‘she asserted (the story being now probably propa- 
gated for the first time), that Alexander had been 
poisoned. Cassander immediately raised the siege 
_ of Tegea, in which he was engaged, and hastened 
-with all speed into Macedonia, though he thereby 
left the Peloponnesus open to Polysperchon’s son 
[ALEXANDER], and cutting off from Olympias 
all hope of aid from. Polysperchon and Aeacides 
< [Caras Ararrutas], besieged her in Pydna 
throughout the winter of B, c. 317. In the spring | 
of the ensuing year she was obliged to surrender, 
"and Cassander shortly after caused her to be put 
to death in defiance of his positive agreement. 
. The way now seemed open to him to the throne 
of Macedon, and in furtherance of the attainment 
of this object of his ambition, he placed Roxana 
-and her young son, Alexander Aegus, in custody 
at Amphipolis, not thinking it safe as yet to mur- 
der them, and ordered that they should no longer 
be treated as royal persons. He also connected 
himself with the regal family by a marriage with 
- Thessalonica, half-sister to Alexander the Great, in 
whose honour he founded, probably in 316, the 
town which bore her name; and to the same 
time, perhaps, we may refer the foundation of 
-` Cagsandreia in Pallene, so called after himself. 
(Strab. Eze, e Lib. vit. p. 330.) Returning now 
to. the south, he stopped in Boeotia and began the 
< restoration of Thebes in the 20th year after its. 
destruction by Alexander (B. c. 315), a measure 
highly popular with the Greeks, and not least. so 
‘at Athens, besides being a mode of venting his 
hatred. against Alexander’s. memory. . (Comp. 
Pans, ix. 73 Plut: Polit. Praet. e173 for the 
date see also Polem. ap. Athen. i. p- 19, e3 Ca- 
-saub ad. loc.; Clinton, Fasti ii. p. 174.) Thence 
advancing into the Peloponnesus, he retook most. 
of the towns which the son of Polysperchon had 
gained in his absence ; and soon after he succeed- 
ed also in attaching Polysperchon himself and 
Alexander to his cause, and withdrawing them 
-from that of Antigonus, against whom a strong 
coalition had been formed. [See pp. 126, a, 187, 
b.] But in B. c. 313, Antigonus contrived, by 
holding out to them the prospect of independence, 
to detach from Cassander all the Greek cities 
where he had garrisons, except Corinth and 
Sicyon, in which Polysperchon and Cratesipolis 
(Alexander’s widow) still maintained their 
ground; and in the further operations of the war 
_ Cassander’s cause continued to decline till the 
_ hollow peace of 311,.by one of the terms of which 
he was to retain his authority in Europe till Alex-. 
ander Aegus should be grown to manhood, while’ 
it. was likewise provided that all Greek states 
should be independent. In the same year Cassan- 
der made one more step towards the throne, by- 
‘the murder of the young king and his mother 
Roxana. In B. c. 310, the war was renewed, and 
. Polysperchon, who once more appears in opposition. 
~ to Cassander, advanced against him with Hercules, . 
the son of Alexander the Great and Barsine, 
whom, acting probably under instructions from. 
Antigonus, he had put forward as a claimant to 
the crown; but, being a man apparently with all the 


sander, providing nominally for the independence 
of all Greek cities, and passed into Asia, B c. 302. 
In the next year, 301, the decisive battle of Ipsus, 
in which Antigonus and Demetrius were defeated 
and the former slain, relieved Cassander from his 
chief cause of apprehension. After the battle, the- 
four kings (Seleucus, Ptolemy, Cassander, and 
Lysimachus) divided among them the dominions 
of Antigonus as well as what they already pos- 
sessed; and in this division Macedonia and 
Greece wére assigned to Cassander. (Comp. 
Daniel. viii.; Polyb. v. 67; App. Bel. Syr. p. 
122, ad fin.) To B. c. 299 or 298, we must refer 
Cassander’s invasion of Corcyra, which. had re- 
mained free since its deliverance by Demetrius, | 
B. 0. 303, from the Spartan adventurer Cleonymus 
(comp. Liv. x. 2; Diod. xx. 105), and which may 
perhaps have been ceded to Cassander as a set-oif 
against Demetrius’ occupation of Cilicia, from 
which he had driven Cassander’s brother Pleistar- 
chus. The island, however, was delivered by Aga- 
thocles of Syracuse, who compelled Cassander to- 
withdraw from it. In B. ©. 298, we find him car- 
-Tying on his intrigues in southern Greece, and 
assailing Athens and Elatea in Phocis, which were 


nian, with assistance from the Aetolians. Not 
being able therefore to succeed by force of arms; 
expelled. him; and Cassander’s plans were cut = 
‘short by his death, which was caused’ by dropsy 


Clinton refers it to 296.. (Diod: xvili—xx. xxi. » 
| Ege, Bio Plut. Phocion; Pyrrhus, Demetrius; 


father’s aid, he concluded a hasty treaty with Cas- ` 


successfully defended by Olympiodorus, the Athe- ~ 


Cassander: encouraged Lachares to seize the o0 
tyranny of Athens, whence however Demetrius = 


in the autumn of B. c. 297, as Droysen places it; o > 


Just. xli-xv.; Arrian, Anab. vii, 27; Pans. i. 25, | and Hellenus, when yet children, were left by 
26, x. 34; Droysen, Gesch. der Nachf. Alexan- | their parents in the sanctuary of the Thyiwbiiean 
ders; Thirlwall’s Greece, vol. vii.) It will have | Apollo. The next morning they were found en- 
appeared from the above account that there was no | twined by serpents, which were. occupied, with. 
„act, however cruel and atrocious, from which Cas- | purifying the children’s ears, so as to render them 
< sander. ever shrunk where the objects he had in| capable of understanding the divine sounds of 
view required it ; and yet this man of blood, this | nature and the voices of birds, and of: thereby 
ruthless and unserupulous murderer, was at the | learning the future. (Tzetz. Argum, ad Lycoph.; 
same time a man of refinement and of cultivated | Eustath. ad Hom. p. 663.) After Cassandra had 
literary tastes,—one who could feel the beauties | grown up, she once again spent a night in the 
of Homer, and who knew his poems by heart. | temple of the god. He attempted to surprise her, 
(Caryst. ap. Athen. xiv. p. 620, b.) Fora sketch | but as she resisted him, he punished her by caus- 
of his character, eloquently drawn, see Droysen, | ing her prophecies, though true, to be disbelieved | 
pp. 256, 257. The head on the obverse of the | by men. (Hygin. Fab. 93.) According to another | 
annexed coin of Cassander is that of Hercules... : 


-| maiden promised to comply with his wishes, but did : 


| no one should believe her prophecies. (Aeschyl. 
“Agam. 1207; Apollod. iii. 12. § 5; Serv. ad Aen. 
-| 1. 247.) This misfortune is the cause of the tragic. 
~~ | part which Cassandra acts during the Trojan war: 
| she continually announces. the calamities which 
| are coming, without any one giving heed to what. 
she says; and even Priam himself looks upon her 


2..A Corinthian, who with his countryman 
Agathynus, having unsuspiciously entered the 
‘port of Leucas with four ships of Taurion’s squa- 
dron, was treacherously seized there by the Ily- 
rians, and sent to Scerdilaidas the Illyrian king, 
The latter had thought himself wronged by 
Philip V. of Macedonia, in not receiving the full 
sum agreed on for his services in the social war, 
and had sent out 15 cutters to pay himself by | 
piracy, B. c. 218. (Polyb. v. 95.) 

3. An Aeginetan, who, at the Achaean con- 
gress, held at Megalopolis, B. c. 186, followed | 
Apollonides in dissuading the assembly from ac- 
-cepting the 120 talents proffered them as a gift 
by king Eumenes II. [See p. 237, a.] He re- 
minded the Achaeans, that the Aeginetans, in con- 
sequence of their adherence to the league, had 
been conquered and enslaved by P. Sulpicius 
(B, c. 208), and that their island, having been 
given up by Rome to the Aetolians, had been sold. 
by them to Attalus, the father of Eumenes. He 
called on Eumenes to shew his good-will to the 
-Achaeans rather by the restoration of Aegina than. 
by gifts of money, and he urged the assembly not 
to receive presents which would prevent their ever 
‘attempting the deliverance of the Aeginetans. 
The. money of the king of Pergamus was refused . 
by the congress.. (Polyb. xi. 6, xxiii. 7, 8; comp. 
Liv, xxvii. 33; Plut: drat. 84.) 0. ls 

4, An officer in the service of Philip V. of) 
Macedon, whom the king, exasperated by the 
Romans calling on him to give up Aenus and Ma- 
roneia in Thrace, employed as his chief instru- | 1 iter of Tobates, ki ia. 
“ment in the cruel massacre of the Maronites, B. c. | (Schol. ad Hom. Tl. vie 155; comp, BELLERO-~ _ 
185. Being desired by the Romans to send Cas- | PRON.) 0 a BP 
gander to Rome for examination before the senate | CA‘SSLA GENS, originally patrician, after- 
“on the subject of the massacre, he caused him to | wards plebeian. We have mention of only one - 
be poisoned on his way, in Epeirus, to prevent any ric 3 Cassius Viscellinus, con- 
cna enone f (Polyb. xxiii, 18, 145p sul in B0.. 502; and the „proposer: of the first 
‘Live xxix: 27, 84.) coe ooo TE. EL] agrarian law, who was put to death by the patri- 
| | cians, As all the Cassii after his time are plebeians, 


| (Tzetz. l. e ; Lycoph. 3505 Serv. ad Aen, ii. 246.) 
It should, however, be remarked, that Homer. 
knows nothing of the confinement of Cassandra, 
and in the Iliad she appears perfectly free. (Z4 
xxiv. 700; comp. Od. xi. 421, &.) During the . 
war Othryoneus of Cabesus sued for her hand, but | 
was slain by Idomeneus (77 xiii. 363); afterwards 
Coroebus did the same, but he was killed in the 
taking of Troy. (Paus. x. 27. $1; Virg. den. ii. 
344, 425.) | ee. 
~The second point in her history is her fate at 
and after the taking of Troy. She fled into the 
sanctuary of Athena, and embraced the statue of 
the goddess as a suppliant. But Ajax, the son of | 
Oïleus, tore her away from the temple, and ac- 
cording to some accounts, even ravished her in the... 


children by Agamemnon, Teledamus, and Pelops. ae 
(Aeschyl. Agam. 1260; Paus. 1.16.§53 Hom. 


a statue at Amyclae, and a temple with a statueat 
Leuctra in Laconia. (Paus. iii. 19..§5,26. $3.) 


session of it. 


who was a daughter:of Tobates, king of Lycia. 


- CASSANDRA (Kacodr8pa), also called Alex- | 
‘andra (Paus. ili, 19. § 5, 26. § 3), was the fairest | 
among the daughters of Priam and Hecabe. ‘There. 
~are two points in her story which have furnished 
the ancient poets with ample materials to dilate 
upon. The first is her prophetic power, concerning 
which we have the following traditions: Cassandra | 


pelled them from their order, or that they aban- 
doned it on account of the murder of Viscellinus. 
“The Cassia gens was reckoned one of the noblest 
‘in Rome; and members of it are constantly men- > ; 
tioned under the empire as well as during the ree 


„version, Apollo initiated her in the art of prophecy o 
j on condition of her yielding to his desires. The. 


| not keep her word, and the god then ordained that > 


asa mad woman, and has her shut up and guarded, 


sanctuary. (Strab. vi. p. 264; comp: AJAX) 
When the Greeks divided the booty of Troy, Cas- = 
‘sandra was given to Agamemnon, who took her 
with him to Mycenaec. Here she was killed by | 
‘Clytaemnestra, and Aegisthus put to death her — 


Ti, xiii, 365, xxiv. 699; Od. xi. 420.) She had 
Her tomb was either at Amyclae or Mycenae’ . 
(ii. 16. § 5), for the two towns disputed the pose 


"here is another mythical heroine Cassandra, 


patrician of this gens, Sp. Cassius Viscellinus, con- = 


it is not improbable either that the patricians ex- 


he (Hist. Eccles, vi. 13), and is perhaps also no other 


public. (Comp. Tac. Ann. vi. 15.) 
of Lonernus: the other cognomens during that 
. time are Hemina, PARMENSIS, RAVILLA, SABACO, 
0O VARUS, VISCELLINUS. 


_ surmames are very numerous: of these an alpha- | 


~ etical list is given below. The few persons of 


this gens mentioned without any cognomen are | 


given under Cassius, _ a 

“CASSIA/NUS (Kassiavós}, a Christian writer 
. who was, according to Clemens of Alexandria (ap. 

‘Hieron, Catal. Script. Eccles. 38), the author of a 
chronological work (xpovoypapia). He may be the 
same as the Julius Cassianus from whose work 
“ De Continentia” a fragment is quoted by Eusebius 


person than the Cassianus whose first book of a 
work. entitled @iyyntixd is quoted by Clemens of 
Alexandria. (Strom. i. p. 138.) [L. $.] 
CASSIA’NUS, otherwise called JOANNES 
MASSILIENSIS and JOANNES EREMITA, 
js celebrated in the history of the Christian church 
as the champion of Semipelagianism, as one of the 
first founders of monastic fraternities in Western 
Europe, and as the great lawgiver by whose codes 
stich societies were long regulated. The date of 
his birth cannot be determined with certainty, al- 
though a. p. 360 must be a close approximation, 
and the place is still more doubtful, Some have. 
fixed upon the shores of the Euxine, others upon 


Syria, others upon the South of France, and all 


alike appeal for confirmation of their views to par- 
ticular expressions in his works, and-to the general 
. character of his phraseology. Without pretending 

» to decide the question, it seems on the whole most 


. 5 probable that he was a native of the East. At a 
-yery early age he became an inmate of the monas- 


a tery of Bethlehem, where he received the first 


elements of religious instruction, and formed with 
a monk named Germanus an intimacy which 
exercised a powerful influence over his future 


career. In the year 390, accompanied by his friend, 
he travelled into Egypt, and after having passed 
seven years among: the Ascetics who swarmed in 
the deserts near the Nile, conforming to all their 
habits and practising all their austerities, he re- 
turned for a short period to Bethlehem, but very 
soon again retired to consort with the eremites of 
the Thebaid. In 403 he repaired to Constantino- 
ple, attracted by the fame of Chrysostom, and 
received ordination as deacon from his hands. 
When that great prelate was driven by perseeution 
‘from his see, Cassianus and Germanus were em- 
ployed by the friends of the patriarch to lay a 
statement of the case before Pope Innocent I., and 
since Pelagius is known to have been at Rome 
about this period, it is highly probable that some 
personal intercourse may have taken place between 
him and his future opponent. From this time 


there is a blank in the history of Cassianus until. 
the year 415, when we find him established as a | 
presbyter at Marseilles, where he passed the re- 


mainder of his life in godly labours, having 


founded a convent for nuns and the celebrated: 
abbey of St. Victor, which while under his controul 


family in the time of the republic bears the name | 


Under the empire, the | 


‘scribed. 
between 419 and 427. 0 
to Leontius, bishop of Frejus, and to Helladius, 


a © CASSIANUS. = D 
represents him as being alive at that cpoch. He. 
was eventually canonized. as a saint, and a great 
religious festival used to be celebrated in honour 


of him at Marseilles on the 25th of J uly. 


The writings of Cassianus now extant are— 
l. “De Institutis Coenobiorum Libri XIT.,” 


composed before the year 418 at the request of 
Castor [Castor], bishop of Apt, who was desirous 
of obtaining accurate information with regard to the 
rules by which the cloisters in the East were go- 
verned.. This work is divided into two distinct 
parts. The first four books relate exclusively to 
the mode of life, discipline, and method of perform- 
ing sacred offices, pursued in various monasteries ; 
the remainder contain a series of discourses upon 
the eight great sins into which mankind in general 
and monks in particular are especially liable to fall, 
such as gluttony, pride, passion, and the like. 


Hence Photius (Cod. cxevii.) quotes these two sec- 


tions as two separate treatises, and this arrange- 
ment appears to have been adopted to a certain 
extent by the author himself. (See Praef. Collatt. 
and Collat. xx. 1.) The subdivision of the first 
part Into two, proposed by Gennadius, is unneces- 


sary and perplexing. 3 : 

<- 2, “ Collationes Patrum XXIV.,” twenty-four 
sacred dialogues between Cassianus, Germanus, 
and Egyptian monks, in which are developed the 
spirit and object of the monastic life, the end 
sought by the external observances previously de- 
They were composed at different periods 
The first ten are inscribed 


abbot of St. Castor, the following seven to Hono- — 
ratus, afterwards bishop of Arles, the last seven to 


_Jovinianns, Minervius, and other monks, In the 


course of these conversations, especially in the 13th, 
we find an exposition of the peculiar views of Cas- 
slanus on certain points of dogmatic theology, con- 
nected more especially with original sin, predesti-. 
nation, free-will, and grace, constituting the system 
which has been termed Semipelagianism because it 
steered a middle course between the extreme posi- 


tions occupied by St. Augustin and Pelagius; for 


while the former maintained, that man was by 
nature utterly corrupt and incapable of emerging 
from his lost state by any efforts of his own, the 
latter held, that the new-born infant was in the 
state of Adam before the fall, hence morally pure 
and capable in himself of selecting between virtue 
and vice; while Cassianus, rejecting the views of 
both, asserted, that the natural man was neither 


‘morally dead nor morally sound, but morally sick, 


and therefore stood in need of medical aid, that aid 
being the Grace of God. Moreover, according to 
his doctrine, it is necessary for man of his own free 
will to seek this aid in order to be made whole, 
but at the same time the free-will of man cannot ~ 


set limits to the Grace of God which may be 
exerted on behalf of those who. seek it not, as in 


the case of the Apostle Paul and others. Cas- ` 


‘sianus certainly rejected absolute predestination — | 
and the limitation of justification to the elect, but 


his ideas upon these topics are not very clearly ex- 


pressed. Those who desire full information with 


-. These two establishments long preserved a high 
i reputation, and served as models for many similar 


“is sald to have numbered five thousand inmates. 
developed in the works enumerated at the end of- 

this avticles 2220 tee a A 

_ 3. “De Incarnatione Christi Libri VIIs” a con- — 

troversial tract in confutation of the Nestorian — 

heresy, drawn up about 430 at the request of Leo, 


institutions in Gaul and Spain. The exact year | 
of his death is not known, but the event must be 
-placed after 433, at least the chronicle of Prosper 


| regard to Semipelagian tenets will find them fully = 


SSIANUS. 


at that time archdeacon and afterwards bishop of | 


Rome. 


The following essays: have been ascribed erro- 


neously, or at all events upon insufficient evidence, 
to Cassianus ;—-** De spirituali Medicina Monachi 
seu Dosis medica ad exinaniendos Animi Affec- 
tus;” “ Theologica Confessio et De Conflictu 
o Vitiorum et Virtutum ;”. “ Vita S. Victoris. Mar- 
tyris,” &c. There are no grounds for believing 
that he wrote, as some have asserted, a Regula 
Monastica, now lost. | e 
The attentive reader of this father will soon per- 
ceive that he was thoroughly engrossed with his 
subject, and paid so little attention to the graces of 
style, that his composition is often careless and 
slovenly. At the same time his diction, although 
it bears both in words and in construction a bar- 
baric stamp deeply impressed, is far superior to 
that of many of his contemporaries, since it is 
plain, simple, unaffected, and intelligible, devoid of 
the fantastic conceits, shabby finery, and coarse 
paint, under which the literature of that age so 
often strove to hide its awkwardness, feebleness, 
and deformity. | | 
The earliest edition of the collected works of 
„Cassianus is that of Basle, 1559, fol, in a volume 
containing also Joannes Damascenus. It was re- 
printed in 1569 and 1575. These were followed. 
by the edition of Antwerp, 1578, 8vo. The most 
complete and best edition is that printed at Frank- 
fort, 1722, fol., with the commentaries and pre- 


liminary dissertations of the Benedictine Gazaeus | 


(Gazet), and reprinted at Leipzig in 1733, fol. 
The edition superintended by Gazet himself was 
published at Douay in 1618, 3 vols. fol., and again 
in an enlarged form at Arras in 1628. 

- The dnstitutiones appeared at Basle in 1485 and 
1497, fol, and at Leyden, 1516, fol. The existence 
of the Venice edition of 1481, mentioned by Fa- 
bricius, is doubtful. 

The Institutiones and Collationes appeared at 
Venice, 149], fol; at Bologna, 1521, 8vo.; at 
Leyden, 1525, 8vo., at Rome, 1583 and 1611, 8vo. 

The De Incarnatione, first published separately 
at Basle in 1534, and reprinted at Paris in 1545 
and 1569, is included in Simler’s “ Scriptores 
veteres Latini de una Persona et duabus Naturis 
Christi,” Zurich, 1572, fol. | 

There is a translation of the Institutiones into 
Italian. by Buf, a monk of Camaldoli, Venice, 
1563, 4to., of the Collationes into French by De 
Saligny, Paris, 1668, 8vo., and of the Institutiones, 
also by De Saligny, Paris, 1667, 8vo. 

For a full and: elaborate disquisition 
writings, and doctrines of Cassianus, consult the 
two essays by Dr. G. F. Wiggers, De Joanne Cas- 


stano Massiliensi, qui Semipelagianismt Auctor vulgo 


perhibetur, Rostochii, 1824, 1825, 4to., and his 


_articie “ Cassianus” in the Encyclopaedia of Ersch 
and. Gruber. See also Geffken, Historia Semi- 
pelagiunismt antiquissima, Gottingae, 18260. Be- 
sides. these, we have among the older writers 


Commentarius de Joanne Cassiano, by Cuper, in 


the Acta SS. m. Jul. v. p. 488; also S. Joannes 


- -Cassianus illustratus, by Jo. Bapt. Guesnay, Ley- 

den, 1652, 4to.; and Dissertatio de Vita, Seriptis 
et Doctrina Joannis,Cassiani, Abbatis Massiliensis, | 
‘Semipelagianorum Principis, by Ouden, in- his: 


Comment. de Script. Eccl. vol. i. p. 1113. See also 


_ 'Tillemont, xiv. 157; Schroeck, Kirchengesch. viii. | 
383; Schoenemann, Bibliotheca Patrum Latinorum- 


“B28... i 


OS OASSIODORUS eas. 
cap, v. 26 (Lips. 1792); Baehr, Geschichte der 
Römischen Literatur, Suppl. Band, ii, Abtheil. p. 
 CASSIA’NUS BASSUS.  [Bassus.].._ | 
-~ CASSIEPETA or CASSIOPEIA (Karciéreie 
or Kacowrem), the wife of Cepheus in Aethiopia, — 


and mother of Andromeda, whose beauty she ex- 
‘tolled above that of the Nereids.. 


This pride be- © 
came the cause of her misfortunes, for Poseidon 
sent a monster into the country which ravaged the 
land, and to which Andromeda was to be sacrificed. 
But Perseus saved her life. (Hygin. Fab. 64; 
comp. ANDROMEDA.) According to other accounts | 


‘Cassiepeia boasted that she herself surpassed the 
Nereids in beauty, and for this reason she was re- - 


presented, when placed among the stars, as turning 

backwards. (Arat. Phaen. 187, &c.; Manil. 

Astron, i 355) cee te re TE BE oe, 
CASSIODO’RUS, MAGNUS AURELIUS, 


or CASSIODO’RIUS, for the MSS. vary be- 


tween these two forms of the name, although the 


former has been generally adopted, was born about | 


A. D. 468, at Scylaceum (Squillace), in the country | 
of the Brutti, of an ancient, honourable, and: 
wealthy Roman family. His father was at one. 

period secretary to Valentinian the Third, but re- 
tired from public life upon the death of that prince 
and the extinction of the Western Empire. Young 
Cassiodorus was soon discovered to be a boy of 
high promise, and his talents were cultivated with 
anxious assiduity and care. At a very early age 
his genius, accomplishments, and multifarious learn- 
ing, attracted the attention and commanded the 
respect of the first barbarian king of Italy, by whom _ 
he was chosen Comes rerum privatarum and eventu- | 
ally Comes sacrarum largitionum, an appointment — 
which placed him at the head of financial affairs. — 
But when Odoacer after a succession of defeats: 

was shut up in Ravenna by Theodoric, Cassiodorus 
withdrew to his estates in the south, and hastened >. 
to recommend himself to the conqueror by persuad- 
ing his countrymen and. the Sicilians to submit — 
without resistance. Hence, after the murder of his 

former patron, he was received with the greatest — 
distinction by the new sovereign, was nominated ` 


to all the highest offices of state in succession, and `` 


under a variety of different titles (for the parade _ 
and formality of the old court were studiously ` 
maintained), regulated for a long series of years. 
the administration of the Ostrogothic power with. 
singular ability, discretion, and success, possessing: 
at once the full confidence of his master and the. 


| | | affection of the people. Perceiving, however, that 
on the life, | 


Theodoric, enfeebled by age, was beginning to: 
yield to the selfish suggestions of evil counsellors . 
‘and to indulge in cruelty towards his Italian sub- _ 
jects, Cassiodorus wisely resolved to seek shelter — 
from the approaching storm, and, resigning all his: 
honours, betook himself to the country in 52d, 

thus avoiding the wretched fate of Boethius and 
Symmachus, Recalled after the death of Theos, — 
doric, he resumed his position, and continued to 
discharge the duties of chief minister under Ama- 
lasontha, Athalaric, Theodatus, and Vitiges, ex- 
etting all his energies. to prop their tottering 
dominion. But when the triumph of Belisarius | 

‘and the downfall of the Ostrogoths was no longer . 
‘doubtful, being now 70 years old, he once more re- ” 
tired to his native province, and haying founded 
the monastery of Viviers (Coenobium Vivarienses. 


 Castellense), passed the remainder of his life, which 


transcription of ancient works became one of the 
> regular and stated occupations of the monastic life, 


`o i Jarge proportion of the most precious relics of an- 
-cient genius. The following is a list of all the 


of general literature and science. To accomplish 
this he formed a library, disbursed large sums in 
the purchase of MSS., encouraged the monks to 
— -copy these with care, and devoted a great portion 
of his time to labour of this description and to the 
composition of elementary treatises on history, 
metaphysics, the seven liberal arts, and divinity, 
which have rendered him not less celebrated as an. 
author and a man of learning than as a politician 
and a statesman. The leisure hours which re- 
mained he is said. to have employed in the con- 
-struction of philosophical toys, such as sun-dials, 

water-clocks, everlasting lamps, and the like. The 
benefit derived from his precepts and example was 
by no means confined to the establishment over 
which he presided, nor to the epoch when he 
flourished. The same system, the advantages of 
which were soon perceived and appreciated, was 
gradually introduced into similar institutions, the 


and thus, in all probability, we are indirectly in- 
` debted to Cassiodorus. for the preservation of a 


-writings of Cassiodorus with which we are ac- 
<< qguainted :—~ ae - 
eurel t Variarum (Epistolatum) Libri XII,” an 
-assemblage of state papers drawn up by Cassiodorus 


<» in accordance with the instructions of the so- 


~-vereigns. whom he served. In the first ten books 
the author always speaks in the person of the ruler 
for the time being; in the last two, in his own. 
The first five contain the ordinances of Theodoric, 
the sixth and seventh regulations (formulae) with 
regard to the chief offices of the kingdom, the 
eighth, ninth, and tenth, the decrees promulgated 
by the immediate successors of Theodoric, the 
eleventh and twelfth the edicts published by Cas- 
siodorus himself during the years 534—-538, when 
` praefect of the praetorium. This collection is of 


the greatest historical importance, being our chief | 


and most trustworthy source of information in re- 


gard to everything :onnected with the constitution | 


and internal discipline of the Ostrogothic dominion 


in Italy. We must not, however, expect to find | 


much that is attractive or worthy of imitation in. 


the style of these documents. While we . cannot. 
help admiring the ingenuity displayed in the selec- 


tion and combination of phrases, moulded for the 


most part into neat but most artificial forms, | 


and polished with patient toil, we at the same 
time feel heartily wearied and disgusted by the 
sustained affectation and declamatory glitter which 


disfigure every page. The language is full of 
strange and foreign words, and little attention is. 
paid to the delicacies of syntax, but Funccius is |. 


too harsh when he designates it as a mere mass of 
Gothic solecisms. Perhaps the best description 


which can be given of the general effect produced | 


- casstoponus. 


‘upon the reader by these compositions is contained 
‘in the happy expression of Tiraboschi, who charac- 
‘terises the diction of Cassiodorus as “ barbara 


eleganza.” | 2 od 
The Editio Princeps of the “ Variarum” was 


printed under the inspection of Accursius by Henr. 
| Sileceus, at Augsburg, in the month of May, 
| 1533 (fol.), the disquisition “De Anima” being 
| included in the same volume. | 


2. “Chronicon,” a dull, pompous, clumsy sum- 
mary of Universal History, extending from the 
creation of the world down to a. D. 519, derived 
chiefly from Eusebius, Hieronymus, Prosper, and 
other authorities still accessible. It was drawn up 
in obedience to the orders of Theedoric, and by no 
means deserves the respect with which it was re- 
garded in the middle ages, since it is carelessly 
compiled and full of mistakes. 

3. “ Historiae Ecclesiasticae Tripartitag ex tri- 
bus Graecis Scriptoribus, Sozomeno, Socrate, ac 


‘Theodoreto ab Epiphanio Scholastico Versis, per 


Cassiodorum Senatorem in. Epitomen redactae 
Libri XIL” The origin of this work is sufficiently 
explained by the title. It contains a complete 
survey of ecclesiastical history from Constantine 


down to the younger Theodosius. This, like the 


Chronicon, is of little value in the present day, 
since the authorities from which it is taken are still 
extant, and are infinitely superior both in matter 
and manner to the epitomizer. . Prefixed we have 


{an introduction, in which Cassiodorus gives full 


scope to his taste for inflated grandiloquence. The- 
editio princeps of the Ecclesiastical History was — 
printed by Johannes Schussler, at Augsburg, 1472, 
foh 3 | aa 

4, “ Computus Paschalis sive de Indictionibus, 
Cyclis Solis et Lunae,” &e., containing the calcula- 
tions necessary for the correct determination of- 
Easter. This treatise belongs to the date 562, 
and this is the latest year in which we can prove 
the author to have been alive. | 

5. “ De Orthographia Liber,” compiled by Cas- 
siodorus when 93 years old from the works of nine 
ancient grammarians,—Agnacus Cornutus, Velius 
Longus, Curtius Valerianus, Papirianus, Adaman-. 
tius Martyrius, Eutyches, Caesellius, Lucius Cae- 
cilius Vindex, and Priscianus, in addition to whom 
we find quotations from Varro, Donatus, and 
Phocas. | Be | 

6. “ De Arte Grammatica ad Donati Mentem,” 
of which a fragment only has been preserved, — 

This tract, together with the preceding, will be 
found in the “ Grammaticae Latini Auctores an- 
tiqui” of Putschius, Hanov. 1605, p. 2275 and 
Pe 2322o. a l h 

7. “ De Artibus ac Disciplinis Liberalium Lite- 
rarum,” in two books, a compilation from the best 
authorities, much esteemed and studied during the. 


middle ages. It contains a compendium of the 


seven liberal arts which were at one time supposed 
to embrace the whole circuit of human knowledge, 
—-Grammar, Rhetoric, Dialecties, Arithmetic, Geo- 

metry, Astronomy, Musie. (0000208 0e co at Se 
. Angelo Mai has recently published from a Vati-, _ 
can MS. some chapters, hitherto unedited, which 
seem to have formed the conclusion of the work, 


(Classicorum Auctorum e Vat. Codd. vol. tii. p.349) o 0000n 
8. “De Anima,” on the name, origin, nature, 


qualities, abode, and future existence of the soul, — 
together with speculations upon other topics con-_ 
nected with the same subject. RRAN 


- - Fhis-is perhaps the most pleasing of all our author’s. 


_ tions are conveyed in more plain and simple phrase- 


Christian tone and spirit pervades the whole. — 
` 10, “ Expositio in Psalmos sive Commenta 
Psalterii,” extracted chiefly from the “ Enarra- 
tiones” of St. Augustin, although we gather from 
internal evidence that the exegetical treatises of 
Hilarius, Ambrosius, Hieronymus, and others upon 
the same subject, had been carefully consulted. 
As a matter of course we detect in the copy the 
same features which distinguish the original, the 
_ same love of overstrained allegorical interpretation, . 
the same determination to wring from the plainest 
and least ambiguous precepts some mystical and 
esoteric doctrine. = saras 
Ll. The “ Expositio in Cantica Canticorum,” 
although breathing a spirit similar to the commen- 
tary just described, and set down in all MSS. as 
‘the production of Cassiodorus, is throughout so 
different in style and language from all his other 
dissertations, that its authenticity has with good 
reason been called in question. | 
12. “ Complexiones in Epistolas Apostolorum, 
in Acta et in Apocalypsim.” Short illustrations of 
the apostolic Epistles, the Acts, and Revelations, 
first brought to light by Scipio Maffei, published 
~~ by him at Florence from a Verona MS. in 1721, 
and reprinted at London with the notes of Chan- 
= dler in 1722, and at Rotterdam in 1728, all in 8vo. 
- These annotations are not considered by theolo- 
_gians of any particular value. 
In addition to the above we frequently find two 
tracts included among the writings of Cassiodorus, 
- one a rhetorical essay entitled “ De Schematibus 
et Tropis,” and the other “ De Amicitia Liber.” Of 


these the former is now generally ascribed to the 


venerable Bede, while the latter is believed to have 
been composed by Petrus Blesensis, archdeacon of 
London, an ecclesiastic of the twelfth century. 


Among his lost works. we may name, 1. “ Libri. 


ee AIL De Rebus Gestis Gothorum,” known to us 
"> only through the abridgement. of Jornandes; 2. 
Liber Titulorum s. Memorialis,” short abstracts, 
apparently, of chapters in holy writ; 3. “ Exposi- 


- tio Epistolae ad Romanos,” in which the Pelagian 
~ heresy was attacked and confuted. The last two, 


together with the “ Complexiones” and several 

other treatises already mentioned, are enumerated 
in the preface to the “ De Orthographia Liber.” | 

< The first edition of the collected works of Cas- 

siodorus is that published at Paris in 1584, 4to., 

with the notes of Fornerius; the best and most 

complete. is that published by D. Garet at Rouen, 

- 1679, 2 vols. fol., and reprinted at Venice in 1729. 

~ On his life we have Vita Cassiodori, prefixed to 

the edition of Garet; La Vie de Cassidore avec un 


> Abrégé de VHistoire des Princes qwil a servi et des | 
Remarques sur ses Ouvrages, by F. D. de Sainte 


“Marthe, Paris, 1694, 8vo,; and Leben Cassiador’s, 


c : a 9. te De Institutione Divinarum Literarum,” an 
_ Introduction to the profitable reading of the Holy 
Scriptures, intended for the use of the monks. 


n works.. His profound and varied knowledge is 
here displayed to the best advantage, his instruc- | 


ology than he elsewhere employs, while a truly 


Circe. (Schol. ad Lycoph. 795, &e.) 


by De Buat, in the first volume of the transactions | 
ofthe Royal Academy of Munich, p.79.. There 
Gs frequently much confusion in biographical dis- | 
-quisitions between Cassiodorus the father and Cas- 
siodorus the son, the former having been supposed | 

by many to be the individual who held office under | 


Odoacer, and the latter not to have been born until 


aSa E 


479, But the question. seems to be set at rest by 
the 4th epistle of the Ist book of the Variarw) 
where the father and son are clearly distinguished — 

from each other; and since the latter unquestion- ` 
ably enjoyed a place of trust under Odoacer; whose 
downfall took place in 490, the young secretary, 


Variarum; 


although still “ adolescens,” could not by any pos- 
sibility have been born so late as 479. Some re- 


marks upon this point will be found in Osann, 
Beiträge zur Gr. und Rom. Literatur Geschichte, — 
vol. ii. p. 160, Cassel. 18839. The different digni- 


ties with which he was invested are enumerated, 
and their. nature fully explained, in Manso, Ges- 
chichte des Ostgothischen Reichs = [W-R] 
CASSI/PHONE. (Kacoipdvn), a daughter of © 
Odysseus by Circe, and sister of Telegonus. After 
Odysseus had been restored to life by Ciree, when 
he had been killed by Telegonus, he gave Cassi- — 
phone in marriage to Telemachus, whom, however, — 
she killed, because he had put to death her mother 
[LS] 
 CASSIVELAUNUS, a British chief, who 
fought against Caesar in his second. campaign — 
against Britain, no 54. He ruled over the 
country north of the river Tamesis (Thames), and- 
as by his perpetual wars with his neighbours he 
had acquired the reputation of a great warrior, the 
Britons gave him the supreme command against 
the Romans. After the Britons and Romans had 
fought in several engagements, the former abstain- 
ed from attacking the Romans with their whole — 
forces, which emboldened Caesar to march into the, 
dominions of Cassivelaunus : 


almost impossible by artificial means, and put the — 
enemy to flight; but he continued to be much 
harassed by the sallies of the Britons from their . 
forests. The Trinobantes, however, with whom- 


Cassivelaunus had been at war, and some other = 
tribes submitted to the Romans, 


Caesar became acquainted with the site of the — 


capital of Cassivelaunus, which was not far off, r 
and surrounded by forests and marshes. ` Caesar |. 
forthwith made an attack upon the place and took 


it. Cassivelaunus escaped, but as one. or two. 


attacks which he made on the naval camp of the a 


Romans were unsuccessful, he sued for peace, — 
which was granted to him on condition of his pay- 


ing a yearly tribute and giving hostages. (Caes. > 


"B. Gov. 11-23; Dion Cass. xl 2,3; Polyaen, 
Strat. viii, Caes, 5; Beda, Eecles, Hist. Gent. Angle — 
CA/SSIUS.. 1. C. Cassius, tribune of the 

soldiers, 3. c. 168, to whose custody the Illyrian — 


king Gentius was entrusted by the praetor Ani-  — 


cius, when he fell into the hands of the latter in — 
the Illyrian. war... (Liv xliv: 8h) o 02 a 


* 


2. L: Cassius, proconsul in Asia in Bo. 90, 


which province he probably received after his ae 
practorship with the title of proconsul, as we | 


know that he never obtained the consulship itself.. — i 
In conjunction with M’. Aquillius he restored 


-Ariobarzanes to’ Cappadocia, and Nicomedes to. 
| Bithynia; but when Ariobarzanes was again o 
‘driven out of his kingdom by Mithridates in the... 
following year, Cassius made preparations to carry’ ` 
‘on war against the latter. He was, however, — 

obliged to retire before Mithridates, and fled to 


‘Rhodes, where he was when Mithridates laid `- 
‘siege to the place. He afterwards fell into the 


he crossed the 
‘Thames, though its passage had been rendered 


Through them 


28 ak - me 


reg. eA aa od oe 


CASSIUS. 


“hands of the king of Pontus, though on what oc- | a native of Utica, lived about B. c. 40. He trans- 


casion is not mentioned, but was restored to free- 
dom at the end of the first Mithridatic war. 
(Appian, Mithr. 11, 17, 24, 112.) wee: 


8. L. Cassius, tribune of the plebs, B. c. 89, 


i at the time of the Marsic war, when the value of 


landed property was depreciated, and the quantity 
‘of money in circulation was comparatively small. 
Debtors were thus unable to pay the money they 
owed, and as the praetor A. Sempronius Asellio 
decided against the debtors in accordance with the 
old laws, the people became exasperated, and L. 
Cassius excited them still more against him, so 
> that he was at length murdered by the people 
while offering a sacrifice in the forum. (Val. 
Max. ix. 7. § 4; comp. Liv. Epit- 74.) 
4, Q. Cassius, legate of Q. Cassius Longinus 

` in Spain in B. c. 48, and probably the same to 
whom Antony gave Spain at the division of the 
provinces at the end of B. c. 44. (Hirt. B. Alex. 
52, 57; Cie. Philipp. iii. 10.) 3 
CA'SSIUS (Kdoows), a Sceptic philosopher, 
who wrote against Zeno the Stoic. (Diog. Laërt. 
vii, 82, 34; Galen, Hypothes, Empir. 3.) [L.8.] 

< CASSIUS, AGRIPPA, is called a most learned 

© writer. He lived about a. p. 132, in the reign of 
the emperor Hadrian, and wrote a very accurate 
refutation of the heresies of Basilides the Gnostic 
and his son Isidorus. A fragment of this work 
is preserved in Eusebius. (Mist. Eccles. iv. 7; comp. 

= Meron. Script, Heeles. 21, Indic. Haeres. 2; Theo- 


doret, De Haeret, Fab. i. 4.) [L.S] 
. CA'SSIUS APRONIA'NUS. [APRONIA- 
nus, No. 2.] | 
cocoi CASSIUS ASCLEPIO’DOTUS. [Ascuz- 
= PIODOTUS. | | 


o 'CA'SSTUS, AVI'DIUS, one of the most able 
and successful among the generals of M, Aurelius, 


owas a native of Cyrrhus in Syria, son ofa certain 


- Heliodorus, who in consequence of his eminence 
as a thetorician had risen to be praefect of Egypt. 
While Verus was abandoning himself to all man- 
ner of profligacy at Antioch, the war against the 
Parthians was vigorously. prosecuted by Cassius, 
who closed a most glorious campaign by the capture 
of Seleuceia and Ctesiphon. . He subsequently 
quelled a formidable insurrection in Egypt, orga- 
nized by a tribe of marauders who dwelt among 
the fens; and having been appointed governor of 
all the Eastern provinces, discharged his trust for 
several years with fidelity and firmness. The 
history of his rebellion and his miserable death are 
narrated under M. Aunuuius. If we can believe 
in the authenticity of the documents produced by 
Gallicanus, the conduct of Cassius excited the sus- 


-picion of Verus at a very early period, but Anto- 
ninus refused to listen to the representations of his. 


colleague, ascribing them doubtless, and with good 
cause, to jealousy. (In addition to the notices 
contained in Dion Cassius lxxi. 2, 21, &c., we have 
a formal biography from the pen of one of the Au- 

gustan historians, named Vulcatius Gallicanus, but 
_ the style of this production is not such as to in- 
spire much confidence in its author.) [W. 

` CA'SSIUS BARBA. [Barsa] 


_ CA'SSIUS BETILLINUS. [Bassus, BE- 


A | j 
mene CASSIUS CHAEREA. [Chaine] | 
cooo O CASSIUS CLEMENS, [Cremens] 


CA'SSIUS DION. [Dron Cassius. ] 


CASSIUS, DIONY’SIUS (Aiovósios Kdooios), 


Ryo el 

< f Again, Horace (Ep. i. 4.3), when writing to 
Albius, who is generally believed to be Tibullus, 
| questions him with regard to his occupations, and. — 


lated the great work of the Carthaginian Mago on 
agriculture from the Punic into Greek, but in such 


a manner that he condensed the twenty-eight books 


of the original into twenty, although he made nu- 
merous additions to it. from the best Greek writers 
on agriculture. He dedicated this work to the 
praetor Sextilius. Diophanes of Bithynia, again, 


made a useful abridgement of the work in six books, 


which he dedicated. to king Deiotarus. The work 
of Dionysius Cassius is mentioned among those 
used by Cassianus Bassus in compiling the Geopo- 
nica at the command of Constantinus Porphyroge- 
neta. (Varro, De Re Rust. i. 1; Columella, i. 1 ; 
Athen, xiv. p. 648; Plin. Æ. N. xx. 44; Geoponica, 
i. 11.) Cassius also wrote a work piSorojuKd. 
(Schol. ad Nicand. 520; Steph. Byz. sv. Irvin.) 
With the exception of the extracts in the Geopo- 


‘nica, the works of Cassius have perished. [L. 5.] 


CA’SSIUS IATROSOPHISTA, or CA‘SSIUS 
FELIX, the author of a little Greek medical work 


entitled *"Iarpica)’Amopicu ral TipoSarjuara ducud, 


Quaestiones Medicae et Problemata Naturalia. No- 
thing is known of the events of his life, nor is it 
possible to identify him with certainty with any of 
the individuals of this name. With respect to his 
date, it can only be said that he quotes Asclepiades, 
who lived in the first century B. C. and that he is 
generally supposed to have lived himself in the 
first century after Christ. His title Lutrosophiste 
is explained in the Dict. of Ant. His work con- 
sists of eighty-four questions on medical and physi- 
cal subjects, with the solutions, and contains much 
curious matter. It was first published in Greek 
at Paris, 1541, 12mo., and translated into Latin 
the same year by Hadrianus Junius, Paris, 4to.. 
A Greek and Latin edition appeared in 1653, tos 


Lips., together with the work of Theophylactus | 


Simocatta ; and the Greek text alone is inserted in 
the first volume of Ideler’s Physici et Medici Graeci 
Minores, Berol. 1841, 8vo. ‘The work is also to 
be found in various old editions of Aristotle. 
(Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. ii. p. 169, ed. vet.; Chou- 
lant, Handbuch der Biicherkunde fiir die Aeltere 
Medicin.) [W A. G.] 
CA‘/SSIUS LONGUS. [Loneus.] > 
CA’SSIUS PARMENSIS, so called, it would. 
appear, from Parma, his birth-place, is in most 
works upon Roman literature styled C. Cusstus 
Severus Parmensis, but erroneously, since there is 
no authority whatsoever for assigning the praeno- 


men of Caius or the cognomen of Severus to this 
writer. Pas 


Horace (Serm. i. 10. 61), when censuring care- 
less and rapid compositions, illustrates his observa- 
tions, by referring to a Cussius Etruseus, whom he 
compares to a river in flood rolling down a turbid. 
torrent, and adds, that the story ran that this poet, . 
his works, and book-boxes, were all consigned to- 
gether to the flames. Here Acro, Porphyrio, and — 


| the Scholiast of Cruquius agree in expressly declar- 


ing that the person spoken of is Cassius Parmensis, 


and the latter makes mention of a tragedy by him, — 
-called Thyestes, as still extant, ` poe ee 


asks whether he is writing anything * quod Cassii 


| Parmensis opuscula. vincat.” Here the old com- 
| mentators quoted above again agree in asserting 
that this Cassius served as tribune of the soldiers- 


2S SSS 


“in the army of Brutus and Cassius, that he return- 
„ed to Athens after their defeat, that L. Varus was | 
despatched -by Augustus to put him to death, 


and, after executing the order, carried off his port- 


folio; whence a- report became current, that the 


Thyestes published by Varus was really the work 
of Cassius stolen and appropriated by his execu- 
tioner. To this narrative Acro and the Scholiast 
of Cruquius add, that he composed in various styles, 
and that his elegies and epigrams were especially 


admired. 


These two passages and the annotations upon 
them have been the foundation of a lengthened 
controversy, in which almost all writers upon Ro- 
man literature have taken part. A variety of opi- 
nions have been expressed and hypotheses pro- 
pounded, many of them supported with great learn- 
ing and skill. A full account of these will be 
found in the essay of Weichert “De Lucii Varii 


cet Cassii Parmensis Vita et Carminibus,” (Grimae, 


#836,) who, after patient examination, has shewn 


-by many arguments, that the following conclusions 


are the most probable which the amount and na- 
ture of the evidence at our disposal will enable us 
to form: : 

l. Cassius Etruscus and Cassius Parmensis were 
two separate personages. It is the intention of 
Horace to hold up the first to ridicule, while his 
words imply a compliment to the second. 

2. Cassius Parmensis was one of the conspirators 
who plotted the death of Caesar. He took an ac- 
tive part in the war against the triumvirs, and, 
after the defeat and death of Brutus and Cassius, 
carried over the fleet which he commanded to 
Sicily, and joined Sextus Pompeius, with whom 


he seems to have remained up to the period of the 
` great and decisive sea-fight between Mylae and 


Naulochus. He then surrendered himself to An- 
tonius, whose fortunes he followed until after the 
battle of Actium, when he returned to Athens, 
and was there put to death by the command of 


“Octavianus. These facts are fully established by 
the testimony of Appian (B. C. v. 2) and of Vale- 


rius Maximus (i. vii. § 7), who tells the tale of the 


-vision by which Cassius was forewarned of his ap- 


proaching fate, and of Velleius (ii. 88), who dis- 
tinetly states, that as Trebonius was the first, so 


_ Cassius Parmensis was the last, of the murderers 
of Caesar who perished by a violent end. The 


death of Cassius probably took place about »B. c. 30; 
and this fact alone is sufficient to prove that Cas- 
sius Parmensis and Cassius Etruscus were different 
persons; the former had held a high command in 
the struggle in which Horace had been himself 


| engaged, and had perished but a few years before 


the publication of the epistles; the former is spoken 


of as one who had been long dead, and almost if 
-not altogether forgotten. | 
3. We have seen that two of the Scholiasts on. 


Horace represent that Cassius composed in different 
styles. We have reason to believe that he wrote 


tragedies, that the names of two of his pieces were 
Thyestes and Brutus, and that a line of the latter. 


has been preserved by Varro (Z. L. vi.7,ed. Miller). 


_. In like manner, a single line of one of his epigrams 

is quoted by Quintilian (v. 2. § 24), and a single 
- gentence from an abusive letter addressed to Octa- 
-vianus is to be found in Suetonius (Aug. 4); in 
addition to which we hear from Pliny of an epistle | 

to Antonius. (Plin. H. N: xxxi. 8.) Many per- 
sons, and among these Drumann, believe that the | 


| letter to be found in Cicero (ad Fam, xii. 13) is 


st 
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from the pen of Cassius Parmensis, and strong argu- 
ments may be adduced in support of this opinion ; 
but, on the whole, we are led to conclude from its 


tone, that it proceeded from some person younger 


and holding a less distinguished position than 


Cassius Parmensis at that time occupied. © 0 
-. We have a little poem in hexameters, entitled 


Orpheus, in which it is set forth, that the Thra- 


cian bard, although at first an object of ridicule 


to his contemporaries, by assiduous study and un- 
deviating perseverance, at length acquired that. . 
heavenly skill by which he was enabled to charm 
the ears of listening rocks and woods, and draw _ 
them in his train... These verses were first pub-. 

lished by Achilles Statins in his edition of Suetonius, 
“de Clar. Rhetor.” and we are there told by the ` 
editor that they were found among the Brutti 


and communicated to him by a very learned 


youth, Suetonius Quadrimanus; they were pub-. ` 


lished again by Fabricius in his notes to Senec, 


Here. Oct. 1034, as having been discovered anew 
at Florence by Petrus Victorius, and are to be 
found in Burmann’s Anthologia (i. 112, or n. 
112, ed. Meyer), in Wernsdorf’s Poetae Latini 
Minores (vol. ii. p. 310), and many other collec- 
tions. Various conflicting opinions were long en- 
tertained with regard to the author of this piece, 
which commonly bears prefixed the name of Cassius 
Parmensis or Cassius Severus, but is now proved | 
to have been written by Antonius Thylesius, a. 
native of Cosenza in Calabria, a distinguished poet 
of the sixteenth century. See the edition of his- 


works by F. Daniele, Naples, 1762, and the autho- a 


rities quoted by Meyer in his edition of the Antho- | 


logia. An edition in a separate form was printed 
at Frankfort, 1585, 8vo., and two years afterwards 


“Cassius of Parma his Orpheus with Nathan 
Chitraeus his commentarie abridged into short 
notes translated by Roger Rawlins of Lincoln's. 
Inn, 8vo, Lond. 1587.” 
CA'SSIUS SCAEVA. .[Scarva.] . 
CA/SSIUS SEVERUS. [Severus] 


CASSO’TIS (Kacawris), a Parnassian nymph, ete a 
from whom was derived the name of the well Case = = 
sotis at Delphi, the water of which gave theo co 5 


priestess the power of prophecy, (Paus. x. 24, — 
§ 5.) a 


Castalian spring at the foot of mount Parnassus. > 


She was regarded as a daughter of Achelous(Paus. - 


x. 8.§ 5), and was believed to have thrown herself 


into the well when pursued by Apollo. (Lutat. ` | r 
ad Stat. Theb. i. 697.) Others derived the name ` 


of the well from one Castalius, who was either a. 


simple mortal, or a son of Apollo and father of = on 
. Delphis, who came from Crete to Crissa, and there 


founded the worship of the Delphinian Apollo. : 


(gen, ad Hom. hymn. in Apoll. p. 341.) A third 


account makes Castalius a son of Delphus and father 
of Thyia. (Pans. vii. 18. § 6, x. 6.§ 2.)  [L. S] 
CASTA'LIDES (KaoraAldes), the Castalian 
nymphs, by which the Muses are sometimes desig- -` 
nated, as the Castalian spring was sacred to them... 

(Theocrit. vii. 148; Martial, vii. 11.) [L SJ} 
~~ CASTA’LIUS. [CASTALIA] = 


|. CA‘STICUS, the son of ‘Catamantaledes, a Se- é . : i : 
| quanan, seized the government in his own state, 0 
which his father had held before him, at the in- 


igation of Orgetorix, about B. 0: 50. (Caes. B. Ga: 
Joen ene ee arr 2s 2 : ; K : ; 


[WR] z 


CASTA'LIA (Kacraala), the nymph of the | 


E y: e 
» CASTINUS, a general of the emperor . 
into Spain against the Vandals. At the same 
time Bonifacius, another general of Honorius, was 
likewise engaged against the Vandals in Spain, 
but Castinus offended him so much by his arro- 
_ gant and imprudent conduct, that he withdrew 
-from the war. After the death. of Honorius, in 
A. D..4283, Castinus was believed to be supporting 
: gecretly the usurper Joannes; and accordingly 
when the usurper was put to death in a. D. 425, 
-Castinus was sent into exile. (Prosp. Aquit. 
Chron. Integr. p. 651, ed. Roncall.)  [L. S.] 
-= CASTOR, brother of Polydeuces. [Droscun1.] 
CASTOR, grandson of Deiotarus, [DutoTa- 
RUS. sf get 
| GASTOR (Kdéorop), either a native of Rhodes, 
© of Massilia, or of Galatia, was a Greek grammarian 
` and rhetorician, who was surnamed ®:Acp@paios, 
and is usually believed to have lived about the 
time of Cicero and Julius Caesar. He wrote, ac- 


cording to Suidas (if we adopt the readings of |- 


-Bernhardy, the last editor): 1. ’Avaypapy) trav 
Saraccoxparnodyrwy, in two books. 2. Xpovird 
- dyvoripara, which is also referred to by Apollodorus 
(i. 1.§ 38). 3. Thep) èrmxepnuárTov, in nine books. 
_ 4, Tlept evbods, in two books. 5, Tepl rot NelAou, 


6. Téxvn fnTopixù, of which a portion is still ex- 


‘tant and printed in Walz’s Rhetores Graeci (iii. p. 
712, &c.). To these works Clinton (Fast. Hell. 
iii. X 546) adds a great chronological work (xpo- 
vucd or xpovoroyta), which is referred to several 
times by Eusebius (Chron. ad Ann. 989, 161, 562, 
 &¢,), though it is not quite certain whether this is 
_ not the same work as the xpovitd dyvojwara men- 
tioned above. He’ is frequently referred to as an 


: authority in historical matters, though no historical 


| ‘work is specified, so that those references may al- 
< Jude to any of the above-mentioned works, (Euseb. 
<- Praep, Evang. x. 3, Chron. i. 13, pe 86; Justin 


Mart. Paraen. ad Graec. p. 9.) His partiality to 


` -the Romans is indicated by his surname; but. in 
what manner he shewed this partiality is unknown, 


though it may have been in a work mentioned by 


Plutarch (Quaest. Rom. 10, 76, comp. De Is. et Os. 
31), in which he compared the institutions of the 
Romans with those of Pythagoras, Suidas de- 
scribes the grammarian and rhetorician Castor as a 
son-in-law of the Galatian king Deiotarus (whom, 
however, he calls a Roman senator!), who not- 
withstanding afterwards put to death both Castor 
and his wife, because Castor had brought charges 
against him before Caesar,—evidently alluding to 
the affair in which Cicero defended Deiotarus.. The 
Castor whom Suidas thus makes a relative of Deio- 
tarus, appears to be the same as the Castor men- 
tioned by Strabo (xii. p. 568; comp. Caes. B. C. 


ili. 4) who was surnamed Saocondarius, was a son- 


in-law of Deiotarus, and was put to death by him. 


- But it is, to say the least, extremely doubtful whe- 
ther the rhetorician had any connexion with the. 


family of Deiotarus at all. The Castor who brought 


= Deiotarus into peril is expressly called a grandson 
of that king, and was yet a young man at the time 


(3. c. 44) when Cicero spoke for Deiotarus, (Cie. 
pro Deiot. 1,10.) Now we have seen above that | 
one of the works of Castor is referred to in the 
Bibliotheca of Apollodorus, who died somewhere. 
about B.c.140.. The conclusion, therefore, must 
be, that the rhetorician Castor must have lived at 


_ or before the time of Apollodorus, at the latest, 


"Ey OABPOR. e O OE, 
r Hono- 
rius, who was sent, in A. D. 422, with an army- 
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about B. 0. 150, and can have had no connexion 
with the Deiotarus for whom Cicero spoke. (Com-. 
pare Vossius, De Hist. Graec. p. 202, ed. Wester- 


mann ;. Orelli, Onomast. Tuli. ii. p. 138, in both of 
which there is much confusion about Castor.) [L.S.] _ 
CASTOR (Kderwp), a distinguished citizen of 

Phanagoria, who had once been ill treated by 


Tryphon, a eunuch of Mithridates the Great. 


When the king, after his defeat by Pompey, 
came to Phanagoria, Castor avenged himself by 
murdering Tryphon. Pompey afterwards honour- _ 


ed him with the title of friend of the Roman peo- 


ple. (Appian, Mithrid. 108, 114.) [L S.J 
CASTOR, the chamberlain and confidential 
adviser of Septimius Severus. Being the most 
upright of all the courtiers, he became an object of 
suspicion and hatred to Caracalla, who upon as- 
cending the throne immediately put him to death, 


having failed in an attempt, during the lifetime of 
Severus, to destroy him by treachery. 


(Dion 
Cass. Ixxvi. 14, lxxvii. 1.) CO [W.R] 

CASTOR, bishop of Apt, was bom at 
Nismes about the middle of the fourth century, 
and married an heiress, by whom he had a daugh- 


ter, The family being fired with holy zeal, agreed 


to separate, in order that they might devote their 
wealth to the endowment of religious establish- 
ments, and their lives to seclusion and sanctity. 
Accordingly, they founded an abbey and a convent 
in Provence; the husband retired to the former, 


the wife and her daughter took the veil in the lat- 


ter. There is still extant a letter addressed by 
Castor to Cassianus [Cassianus], soliciting infor- 
mation with regard to the rules observed in the 
monasteries of Palestine and Egypt. 
was speedily complied with, and produced the 
work “Institutiones Coenobiorum,” dedicated to 


Castor, which was followed by the “ Collationes Ft ee 


Patrum,” addressed to his brother, Leontius. The 
death of Castor took place in September, 419. We 
are told by Vincent St. Laurent, in the “ Biographie 
Universelle,” that at a recent period the archives 
of the cathedral of Apt contained a MS. life of its 
canonized prelate, in which were enumerated with 
lar details all the miracles ascribed to 
lim, 

The letter above-mentioned, which is composed 
in a very rude and harsh style, was first discovered 
by Gazet, was prefixed to the “ Institutiones” in 
his edition of Cassianus, and republished in a more 
correct form, from a MS. in the Royal Library at 
Paris, by Baluze in his edition of Salvianus and. 
Vincentius Lirinensis, Paris, 1663, 8vo., and in. 
the reprint at Bremen, 1688, 4to.; it is also found 
in. the edition of Vincentius, Paris, 1669. (Schoene- 
mann, Bibl. Patrum Latin. v.27.) [W.R] 
CASTOR, ANTO'NIUS, an eminent botanist 
at Rome in the first century after Christ, who is. 
several times quoted and mentioned by Pliny. He. 
enjoyed a great reputation, possessed a botanical 
garden of his own (which is probably the earliest 
on. record), and lived more than a hundred years, 


In perfect health both of body and mind. (Plin. 
HN, xxv. 5.) J 4 


Dorylaus, gave 300 horsemen to Pompey’s army in- 


B.C. 49. (Caes: B. Chili 4.) o 


< CASTO'RION (Kacroplov), of Soli, is men- 

tioned by Athenaeus (x. p. 454) as the author of 
a poem on Pan, of which he quotes a fragment: 
| but nothing further is known about him, [L. S.J], .- 


This request 
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| _ CASTOR, TARCONDA’RIUS, of Galatia, with 


a o 
the sphere of operations, and to organize a m 
- comprehensive and sweeping scheme of destruction. 


| > < Accordingly, about the beginning of June, B. C. 64, 
~ probably soon after the successful termination of 


his second trial, when called to account for the 

“blood -which he had shed during the proscription of 
Sulla (Dion Cass. xxxvii. 10), he began, while 
-canvassing vigorously for the consulship, to sound 
the dispositions of various persons, by pointing. 
< out the probable success of a great revolu- 
tionary movement, and the bright prospect of 
power and profit opened up to its promot- 
ers. After having thus ascertained the temper 


of different individuals, he called together those | 


who from their necessities, their characters, and 
- their sentiments, were likely to be most eager and 
-most resolute in the undertaking. The meeting, 


according to Sallust, was attended by eleven sena- 


tors, by four members of the equestrian order, 
and by several men of rank and influence from 


the provincial towns. The most conspicuous were | 


P. Comelius Lentulus Sura, who had been consul 
in Bc: 71, but having been passed over by the 
-censors had lost his seat ‘in the senate, which he 
was now seeking to recover by standing a second 
time for the praetorship (Dion Cass. xxxvii: 30); 
_ C. Cornelius Cethegus, distinguished throughout 
by his impatience, headstrong impetuosity, and 
- sanguinary violence (Sall. Cat. 43; Cic. pro Sull. 
<19); P. Autronius spoken of above; L. Cassius 


ee Longinus, at this time a competitor for the consul- 


ship, dull and: heavy, but bloodthirsty withal (Cie, 
tn Cat, iii. 4—6 ; Pro Sulla, 13); L. Vargunteius, 
-who had- been one. of the colleagues of Cicero in 


+. o the quaestorship, and had subsequently been con- 
-sdemned for bribery (Pro Sull. 5, 6, 18); L. Cal- 
cyo purnius Bestia, tribune elect; Publius and Servius 

- Sulla, nephews of the dictator; M. Porcius Laeca 


Tf Olen tn Cat. Aii 6, Pro Sul, 2, 18); -Q. 


-o Annius; Q. Curius; M. Fulvius Nobilior; L. 


-o Statilius ; P. Gabinius Capito ; C. Cornelius. In 
- addition to these, a great body of the younger no- 
bility were known to be favourably inclined although 
they had not openly committed themselves, and now, 
as on the former occasion, rumour included Crassus 


and Caesar, although the report does not appear to. 


have gained general belief. [Comp. p. 541, b.] 
At this assembly Catiline, after expatiating upon 
a number of topies calculated to rouse the indigna- 
tion and stimulate the cupidity of his audience, 
proceeded to develop his objects and resources. He 


_ proposed that all debts should be cancelled, that the 
= most wealthy citizens should be proscribed, and that. 
all offices of honour and emolument should be di- 


vided among the associates, while for support he 
counted upon Piso in Hither Spain, .P. Sittius 


- Nucerinus with the army in Mauritania, and at 


_ home confidently anticipated the co-operation of C. 
` Antonius, whom he expected to be chosen consul along 
with himself for the following year, having formed 


a coalition with him for the purpose of excluding 
Cicero. The votes of the people, however, in some 


-< measure deranged these calculations. Cicero and 


~C, Antonius were returned, the former nearly unani- 


-mously, the latter by a small majority over Catiline. 


This disappointment, while it increased if possible 

: the bitterness of his animosity towards the dominant | 
for the time being with absolute power, both civil 
and military. Thus supported, Cicero took such 
precautions that the Comitia passed off without any. — 
outbreak or even attempt at. violence, although an ` 


-party among the aristocracy and the independent 


portion of the middle ranks, rendered him more 
- vigorous in the prosecution of his designs. Large 


. guns of money were raised upon his own security, 


or on the credit of his friends ; magazines of arms 


‘more | . 
. ‘and other warlike stores were secretly formed ; troops 
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were levied in various parts of Italy, especially ino 


the neighbourhood of Faesulae, under the superin- — 


tendence of C. Manlius, an experienced commander, 


one of the veteran centurions of Sulla (Dion Cass. 
xxxvii. 30), and numerous adherents were enrolled 


from the most desperate classes, including not a few 


women of ruined reputation ; attempts also wero 


made in various quarters to gain over the slaves ; 
and it was determined, when the critical. moment _ 
should arrive for an open demonstration, to set fire 
to the city in many different places at the same 
instant, and to slaughter the well-disposed portion 
of the population in the tumult. Meanwhile, in 
the midst of these extensive preparations, Catiline 
again (63) stood candidate for the consulship, and 

used every effort to get rid of Cicero, who met him ` 
at every turn and thwarted all his best-contrived 
machinations. Nor was this wonderful, for he was 


-countermined from a quarter whence he apprehend- 


edno danger. One of the most high-born, aban- 
doned, but at the same time, weak and vacillating, 
among the conspirators, was a certain Q. Curius, 
who had been expelled from the senate by the cen- 
sors on account of the infamy of his life. This 
man had long consorted with a noble mistress named. 
Fulvia, who appears to have acquired complete con- 
troul over his mind, and to have been made the de- 
positary of all his secrets. Fulvia, alarmed by the 
intelligence obtained from her lover, divulged what 
she had learned to several of her acquaintances and, 
through them, opened a correspondence with Cicero, 
to whom she regularly communicated all the parti- 


culars. she could collect, and at length persuaded . | 


Curius himself to turn traitor and betray his com- 
rades. Thus the consul was at once put in pos- 
session of every circumstance as soon asit occurred, 
and was enabled to keep vigilant watch over the 
conduct of every individual from whom danger 
was to be apprehended. By imparting to a certain 
extent his fears and suspicions to the senators and 
monied men, he excited a general feeling of distrust 
and suspicion towards Catiline, and bound firmly 
together, by the tie of common interest, all who 
having property to lose looked forward with dread 
to confusion and anarchy ; Antonius, whose good 
faith was more than doubtful, he gained over by at | 
once resigning to him the province of Macedonia, 
while he protected his own person by a numerous 
‘body of friends and dependants who surrounded 
him whenever he appeared in public. These pre- 
liminary measures being completed, he now ventured 


-to speak more openly; prevailed upon the senate to — 


defer the consular elections in order that the state 
of public affairs might be fully investigated; and at 


length, on the 21st of October, openly denounced 
“Catiline, charged him broadly with treason, pre- 


dicted that in six days from that time Manlius ~ 
would take the field in open war, and that the 28th | 

was the period fixed’for the murder of the leading 
‘men in the commonwealth. Such was the conster- 


“nation produced by these disclosures that many of — 
those who considered themselves peculiarly obnox- 
lous instantly fled from Rome, and the senate being 
“now thoroughly roused, passed the decretum ulti- 


mum, in virtue of which the consuls were invested _ 


attack upon the magistrates had been meditated. 

 Catiline was again rejected ; was forthwith im- 
` peached of sedition, under the Plautian law, by L. 
_ Aemilius Paullus ; was forced to abandon the ex- 

-pectation he had entertained of surprising the strong 
. fortress of Praeneste, which would have formed an 


to despair by this accumulation of disappointments 


-peatedly foiled. Accordingly, while he still en- 


raise open war, and to organize a general revolt of 
remove Cicero, whose vigilance was most. injurious 
_ tor, and C. Cornelius, a knight, undertook to repair 


as if for the purpose of paying their respects, and 
then to stab him on the spot. The whole of these 


victim; the assassins, when they presented them- 


had actually broken out on the 27th of October in 


Stator, and there delivered his celebrated oration, 
. “ Quousque tandem abutére, Catilina, patientia 


< the vehemence. of the invective, as by the intimate. 


hidden contrivances. Catiline, who upon his en- 


. accents implored the fathers not to listen to the ma- 
- lignant calumnies of an upstart foreigner against 


= shouts of “enemy” and “ parricide” which burst 
threats and curses on his lips. On his return home | 
+ ing his hated foe, and that the strict watch kept | 
throughout the city rendered tumult and fire-raising 


difficult if not impossible for the present ; he re- 
solved to strike some decisive: blow before troops 


hands of Lentulus and Cethegus, with the promise | 
at the same time to march with all speed. to their 
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support at the head of a powerful army, set forth 
in the dead of night (8th—9th - November), 
and after remaining for a few days with his ad- 
herents in the neighbourhood of Arretium, where 
che assumed the fasces and other ensigns of lawful 
military command, proceeded to the camp of Man- - 
lius, having previously addressed letters to the — 
‘most distinguished consulars and others, solemnly. 
protesting his innocence, and declaring that unable 
to resist the cabal formed among his enemies he had 
determined to retire to Marseilles that he might. 
preserve his country from agitation and disturb- 
ance, | i rie oo Lin 

On the 9th, when the flight of Catiline was 
known, Cicero delivered his second speech, which 
was addressed to the people in the forum, the 
senate proceeded to declare Catiline and Manlius. 


admirable base for his warlike operations ; and 
found himself every hour more and more closely 
confined and pressed by the net in which he. was 
entangled. through the activity of Cicero. Driven 


and dangers he resolved at once to bring matters to 
a crisis, and no longer to waste time by persevering 
im a course of policy in which he had been so re- 


deavoured to keep up appearances by loud protesta- 
tions of innocence, and by offering to place himself 
under the controul and surveillance of M. Lepidus, | public enemies, despatched officers of high stand- 
of Q. Metellus, the praetor, or of M. Marcellus, in | ing to Etruria, Picenum, Campania, Apulia, and 
whose house he actually took up his abode, or even | the different districts from which danger was ap- 
of Cicero himself; on the night of the Gth of No- | prehended, directed the consuls to hold a levy 
vember he met the ringleaders at the dwelling of | with all speed, decreed that Antonius should go. 
M. Porcius Laeca, and after complaining of their | forth to the war, and that Cicero should remain to — 
backwardness and inactivity, informed them thathe | guard the city ; offering at the same time an 
had despatched Manlius to Etruria, Septimius of | amnesty to all who should quit the rebels, and free 
Camers, to Picenum, C. Julius, to Apulia, and | pardon and great rewards to any who should give 
others of less note to different parts of Italy to | such information as might lead to the discovery 
and conviction of the conspirators within the walls, 
It is a remarkable fact, and one which indicates 
most strongly the disaffection of the lower classes 
to the existing order of things, that not one man 
could be found to take advantage of this proclama- 
tion, and that nota single soldier deserted from 

the rebel standard. This circumstance threatened. 
to prove a source of most serious embarrassment. 
Although the existence of the conspiracy and the. 


the slave population. He added that he was desi- 
rous to place himself at the head of his troops, but 
that it was absolutely necessary in the first place to 


to their cause. Upon this L. Vargunteius, a sena- 


atan early hour the following morning to the house 
of the consul, to make their way into his chamber 


only to the magistrates, but to the public at large, 
yet there was no legal evidence against any indi- 
vidual, for Curius, while he faithfully supplied 
secret intelligence, could not come forward openly. 


proceedings were instantly reported to their intended 


selves, were refused admission, and certain intelli- 
gence having been now received that the rebellion 
time depriving the government of its most power- 
Etruria, Cicero, on the 8th of November, went 
down to the senate which, for greater security, had 


i did not extend to certain foreigners belonging to a 
been summoned to meet in the temple of Jupiter 


race proverbial in ancient times for the lightness ` 

of their faith. There was at Rome at. this period 
a party of Allobroges, deputies despatched by their 
nation to seek. relief from certain real or alleged 
grievances. Their suit, however, had not pros- 
pered, and their complaints of the cupidity of the 
magistrates and of the indifference of the senate . 
were open and loud. Lentulus, conceiving that — 
their discontent might be made available for his 
own purposes, opened a negotiation through the - 

medium of P. Umbrenus, a freedman, who, in -the 
‘course of mercantile transactions, had become ac- 


nostra?” which paralysed the traitor, not so much by 
acquaintance which it displayed with all his most 


trance had been avoided by all, and was sitting alone 
upon a bench from which every one had shrunk, rose. 
to reply with downcast countenance, and in humble 


the noblest blood in Rome; but scarcely had he t of the a 
commenced when his words were drowned by the | who now assuming a tone of warm sympathy with 
their wrongs, undertook to point out an easy 
method by which they might obtain ample re~ 
dress. Finding that these mysterious hints were 
greedily caught up, he gradually disclosed the- 


from the whole assembly, and he rushed forth with. 
perceiving that there was now no hope of destroy- 


by stimulating their countrymen to insurrection. — 


could be levied to oppose him, and accordingly | chances, they resolved to secure a certain and im- — 

leaving the chief controul of affairs at Rome in the | mediate recompense, rather than to speculate upon 
‘doubtful and distant advantages. Accordingly, they ~ 
revealed all to Q. Fabius Sanga, the patron of their 


names of the leading conspirators were known, not 


without blasting himself for ever, and at the same a 


ful auxiliary. But such steadfastness of purpose. 


| quainted with most of the Gaulish chiefs, and o > 


nature of the plot, and invited them to co-operate © 


| The men fora long while hesitated, but prudence _ : oe , i 
‘prevailed. After calculating and balancing the = 


state, who in his turn acquainted Cicero, and by 
the instructions of the latter enjoined the ambassa- 
dors. to affect great zeal in the undertaking, and 
df possible to gain possession of some tangible do- 


- cumentary proof. The Gauls played well the part 


assigned to them. A written agreement, signed 
` by Lentulus, Cethegus, and Statilius, was placed 
in their hands, and they quitted Rome soon after 
_ midnight on the 3rd of December, accompanied by 
< T. Volturcius, of Crotona, who was charged with 
despatches for Catiline, it being arranged that the 
Allobroges were to visit his camp on their way 
homewards for the double purpose of receiving his 
orders and obtaining a ratification of the pledges 
given by his agents, 
`- surrounded and seized as it was crossing the Mil- 
~ ` yjan bridge, by two of the praetors who had been 
stationed in ambush to intercept them. The 
Gauls quietly surrendered ; Volturcius, after hav- 
ing vainly endeavoured to resist, was overpowered 
and forced to yield. bares 
Cicero, when informed of the complete success 
of his plan instantly summoned Lentulus, Cethe- 
gus, Statilius, and Gabinius to his presence. Len- 
tulus being praetor, the consul led him by the 
band to the fane of Concord where the senate was 
already met; the rest of the accused followed 
closely guarded. The praetor Flaccus was also in 


attendance, bearing the portfolio with the papers. 


ostill sealed. Volturcius finding escape impossible, 


agreed, upon his own personal safety being in- 


sured, to make a full confession. His statements 
-` were. confirmed by the Allobroges, and the chain 
o£ testimony was rendered complete and conclu- 
= sive by the signatures in the handwriting of the 
,-Wingleaders, which they were unable to deny. 
~The guilt of Lentulus, Cethegus, and seven others 


e “being thus established: beyond a doubt, Lentulus. 


a -was forced to abdicate his office, and then along 
with the rest was consigned to the charge of -cer- 


tain individuals of high station who became res- 
{| Antonius was pressing on his rear, turned fiercely 


_ ponsible for their appearance. 


‘These circumstances as they had occurred hav- 


ing been fully. detailed by Cicero in his third ora- 
_ tion delivered in the forum, a strong reaction took 
place among the populace, who .all now joined in 
execrating Catiline and demanding vengeance, 
from the well-founded conviction, that although 
they might have derived profit from riot or even 
from civil war, yet the general conflagration, 
which had always formed a leading feature in 
the schemes of the conspirators, must have 
brought ruin upon the humblest mechanics as 
well as upon the wealthiest of the aristocracy. 
On the other hand, a vigorous effort was made by 


the clients of Lentulus to excite the dregs of the. 


‘multitude to attempt his rescue. The danger ap- 


pearing imminent, the senate was called together 


on the nones (5) of December, the day so fre- 
quently referred to by Cicero in after times with 


triumphant pride, and the question was put, what. 


~ ‘was their pleasure with regard to those who were 
_. now in custody. After an animated debate, of 
= which the leading arguments are strongly and 
pointedly expressed in the two celebrated. orations 
. assigned by Sallust to Caesar and to Cato, a decree 
» was passed, that the last punishment should be in- 


 flicted according to ancient usage upon the con- 
` Victed traitors. Thereupon the consul led away | 
Lentulus to the subterranean prison on the slope | 


of the capitol, and the others were conducted 


thither by the praetors. selfs 
the high-born patrician Lentulus, a member of the — 
‘noble Cornelia gens, was strangled in that loath- 
some dungeon by the common executioner, and 


CICERO. 


The whole cavalcade was į 


CATILINA o A 
On the selfsame night 


the rest of his associates shared his fate. The 
legality of this proceeding, which was afterwards 
so fiercely impugned, is discussed in the life of- 


-While these things were going on at Rome, 
Catiline had gradually collected a force amounting 
to two legions, although not above one-fourth part 
of the whole, or about 5000 men, were fully 
equipped, the rest being armed with pikes, clubs, 
and other rude weapons which chance presented. 
On the approach of Antonius, Catiline fearing to- 
encounter regular troops with this motley crowd, 
threw himself into the mountains and by con- 
stantly shifting his ground and moving rapidly 
in different directions, contrived to avoid a coli- 
sion, while at the same time he exercised and _ 
disciplined his followers, whose numbers daily. 
increased, although he now refused to enrol. 
slaves, multitudes of whom flocked to his banner, 
deeming that it might prove injurious to his pros- 
pects were he to identify their interests with what 
he termed the cause of Roman freedom. But when 
the news arrived of the disclosures that had taken 
place in the city, of the complete suppression. of 
the plot, and of the execution of the leading con- 
spirators, many who had joined his standard, from 
the love of excitement and the hope of plunder, 
gradually slunk away. Those who remained firm — 
he led into the territory of Pistoria with the design 
of crossing the Apennines and taking refuge in 
Gaul. But this movement was anticipated by the - 
vigilance of Metellus Celer, who guarded Picenum 
with three legions, and had marched straight to- 
the foot of the hills that he might intercept the in- 
surgents on their descent. l 
 Catiline, therefore, at the beginning of the year 
62, finding that escape was cut off in front, while — 


on his pursners and determined as a last resource 
to hazard an engagement, trusting that, if success- 
ful, all Etruria would be thrown open for the — 
maintenance of his soldiers, and that he would be 
able to keep his ground in the disaffected districts 
until some diversion in his favour should be made 
in the metropolis. The battle, in which the legions | 
of the republic were commanded by M. Petreius, 

in consequence. of the real or pretended illness of — 
the proconsul Antonius, was obstinate and bloody. — 
The rebels fought with the fury of despair, and 
long kept at bay the veterans by whom they were 
assailed. Catiline, in this his last field, nobly dis- 


charged the duties of a skilful general and a gal- 
lant soldier ; his eye and his hand were every- 


where ; he brought up columns to support those. 
who were most hotly pressed; withdrew the 
wounded and the weary, and supplied their place 
with the sound and fresh; flew from rank to rank 


‘encouraging the combatants, and strove by re- 


peated feats of daring valour to turn the fortune of | 


the day. But at length, perceiving that all wag 

lost, he charged headlong where the foes were | 

thickest, and fell sword in hand fighting with re-  - ae 
solute courage, worthy of a better eause and ao. 
better man. His body was found after the strug- 


gle was over far in advance of his own ranks in 
the midst of a heap of his enemies; he was yeto 


breathing, and his features in the agonies.of death = 


and’ resting on a very slender basis of truth ; 


shall we have much difficulty in forming a distinct 


 plishments, and unwearied zeal in ministering to 


Poe Ee GATILINA. i i ggg. 
destroying the liberties of his country mar have - 
entered his thoughts it is impossible to discover, : 
but we can readily believe that the career of Sulla: 


-still wore their. habitual expression of reckless 
daring. His adherents, to the number of 3000, 
imitated: the example of their leader. Each 
perished at his post, and not one freeborn citizen | was ever present to his imagination, that his grand, 
was taken alive either in the fight or in the pur- | aim was to become what the dictator had been, 
suit. ‘The victory cost the consular army dear, | and that, provided this end was accomplished, he . 
for all the bravest were slain or grievously | felt little scrupulous about. the means employed. 
wounded. a eae Se f And, in truth, when he looked abroad, the moment 
- Although we possess only a one-sided history | seemed most propitious for the advancement of a 
of this famous conspiracy ; although much that has | man of daring and powerful intellect. uncontrolled. 
been recorded seems so marvellous and incredible, | by principle. The leading statesmen were divided. 
that many have regarded the whole narrative. as | into factions which eyed each other with the bitter. 
-little better than a fabric of misrepresentation and | jealousy engendered during the convulsions in 
falsehood, built up by violent political animosity, | which they had played an active part some twenty 
years before. The younger nobility, as a class, 
were thoroughly demoralized, for the most part 
bankrupts in fortune as well as in fame, eager for’ 
any change which might relieve them from their | 
embarrassments, while it held out the promise of | 
unrestrained licence. The rabble were restless and - 
discontented, filled with envy and hatred against | 
the rich and powerful, ever ready to follow at the 
bidding of any seditious demagogue, Thus, at 
home, the dominant party in the senate and the - 
equites or capitalists alone felt a deep interest in 
the stability of the government. Moreover, a 
wide-spread feeling of disaffection extended over 
the whole of Italy. Many of the veterans of | 
Sulla, accustomed to riotous living and profuse ex- 
penditure, had already squandered their hoards, 
and looked forward with anxiety to the renewal of 
these scenes of blood which they had found by ex- 
perience so profitable ; while the multitudes whose — 
estates had been confiscated, whose relations had - 
been proscribed, and who themselves were suffer- 
ing under civil disabilities in consequence of their 
connexion with those who had thus perished, were 
eagerly watching for any movement which might | 
give them a chance of becoming oppressors, robbers, — 
and murderers in their turn. cee: 
Never was the executive weaker. The senate ` 
and magistrates were wasting their energies in 
petty disputes, indifferent to the great interests of _ 
the commonwealth; Pompey, at the head of all 
the best troops of the republic, was prosecuting a ` 
long-protracted and doubtful war in the East; there © 
was no army in Italy, where all was hushed ina 
treacherous calm. If then, Catiline, surrounded as- 
he was by a large body of retainers all devotedly. 
attached to his person, and detached from society < 
at large by the crimes which he had suggested or — 
promoted, had succeeded in striking his first great 
blow, had he assassinated the consuls and the most 
able of the senators, the chances were, that the 
waverers among the higher ranks would have at- 
once espoused his cause, that the populace would 
have been intimidated or, gained over, and that. 
thousands of ruined and desperate men would have 
rushed from all quarters to his support, enabling ` 
him to bid defiance to any force which could have 
been brought to bear upon the city until the return 
of Pompey from the East. But Pompey might 
never return, or might not return victorious, or, at 
‘all events, a long period must elapse, and. ample 
time would be given for negotiations or resistance. 
‘Such were the probabilities. which led on Catiline < 
to hazard all upon one great throw ;—but the For- : 
tune of Rome prevailed, the gambler was ruined, 
and the state saved oo o oo gene 


„although it cannot be denied that some of the par- 
ticulars, set down by Dion Cassius (xxxvii. 30) 
and alluded to by others (e.g. Sall. Cat. 32) of 
the revolting rites by which the compact between 
„the associates was ratified, are evidently vulgar 
exaggerations ; although little reliance can be 
placed. on the self-panegyrics of Cicero, who would 
studiously seek to magnify the danger in order to 
enhance the merits of his own exertions; yet 
upon a careful and dispassionate investigation, we 
shall discover no reasonable ground for entertain- 
ing any doubts with regard to the general accuracy 
of the facts as presented to us by Sallust, whose 
account is throughout clear and consistent, and is 
corroborated in all the most important details by 
the information transmitted from other sources. 
= Nor, upon a close examination into the circum- 
stances of the individuals concerned, of the times, 
and of the state of public feeling and public morals, 


idea of the character of Catiline himself, of the 
‘motives by which he was stimulated, and of the 
calculations by which he was encouraged to anti- 
cipate success. 
-Trained in the wars of Sulla, he was made fami- 
liar from his earliest youth with civil strife, 
acquired an indifference to human. suffering, and 
imbibed an utter contempt for the constitutional 
forms and government of his country, which had 
been so freely neglected or violated by his patron. | 
~The wealth quickly acquired was recklessly squan-. 
dered in the indulgence of coarse sensuality; and, 
although his shattered fortunes may have been to 
a certain extent repaired by a wealthy marriage, 
and by the plunder of a province, yet the relief 
was but temporary; his pleasures were too costly; 
a considerable portion of his ill-gotten gains would 
: þe expended in bribing the different juries who 
- pronounced his innocence, and his necessities soon 
became pressing. The remorse too produced by 
his frightful vices and crimes—remorse which was 
- betrayed by the haggard cheek, the bloodshot eye, 
the wild glance, and the unsteady step, so graphi- 
cally depicted by the historian—must. have given 
rise to a frame of mind which would eagerly desire 
to escape from reflection, and seek relief in fierce 
excitement. On the other hand, the consciousness 

of those great mental and physical powers, from 
which even his most bitter enemies could not with- 
. hold a tribute of admiration, combined with the 
extensive popularity which he had acquired among 

_the young by his agreeable address, varied accom- 
their pleasures, must have tended to augment his | and the state sayed.: _ Ce ee ee 
natural self-confidence, to foster his pride, and to| © (Sall; Caddin.;. Dion Cass, xxxvi. 27, xxxvil.. 
stimulate his ambition. How soon the idea of | 10, 29—42; Liv. Mit. 101, 1025 Cie. in Catilin, ` 


o Bi iil iv., pro Sulla, pro Murena, 25,26, in Pi 


` Cut. i. 1, has collected from ancient authorities the 
names of forty persons connected with the conspi- 
“Tacy. Dion Cassius is very confused in his chro- 
nology. His- account would lead us to suppose, 
that the first effortg of Catiline were confined in a 
great measure to the destruction of Cicero and 
those senators who supported the Tullian law 
against bribery, which he believed to be levelled 
against himself individually, and that he did not 
form the project of a general revolution until after 
his second defeat, at the election in 63. But this 
is manifestly impossible; for in that case the whole 
-of the extensive preparations for the plot must have 
been devised and completed within the space of a 
‘few days.) - 3 CW. R.] 
L. CATI'LIUS SEVERUS. [Severus] 
_CATIVOLCUS, king of half of the country of 
the Eburones, a people between the Meuse and 
the Rhine, united with Ambiorix, the other king, 
in the insurrection against the Romans in B. c. 54; 
but when Caesar in the next year proceeded to 
-devastate the territories of the Eburones, Cativol- 
cus, who was advanced in age and unable to endure 
the labours of war and flight, poisoned himself, 
after imprecating curses upon Ambiorix. (Caes. 
B. G: v. 24, vi. 31.) | ony 
 CA'TIUS, a Roman divinity, who was invoked. 
-. under the name of divus Cutius pater to grant pru- 
dence and thoughtfulness to children at the time 
< when their consciousness was beginning to awaken, 
oo (Augustin. De Civit. Dei, iv. 21.) [L. S.] 
ooo o CA'TIUS. 1. Q. Carus, plebeian aedile B. c. 
210 with L. Porcius: Licinus, celebrated the games 


T with great magnificence, and with the money 


arising from fines erected some brazen statues near 
_.. the temple of Ceres. -He served as legate in the 
army of the consul C. Claudius Nero in the cam- 
- -paign against Hasdrubal in B. c. 207, and was one 
-' of the envoys sent to Delphi two years afterwards 
` to present to the temple some offerings from the 
booty obtained on the conquest of Hasdrubal. 
(Liv. xxvii. 6, 48, xxviii, 45.) z 
2. C. Carius, a Vestinian, tribune of the sol- 
diers in the army of Antony, B. c. 48. (Cic, ad 
Fam. x. 23.) l nats 
CA’TIUS, an Epicurean philosopher, was a na- 
tive of Gallia Transpadana (Insuber), and composed 
a treatise in four books on the nature of things and 
on the chief good (de Rerum Natura et de summo 
Bono). Cicero, in a letter written 3.c.45 (ad Fam. 
xv. 16), speaks of him as having died recently, and 
jests with his correspondent about the “spectra 
 Catiana,” that is, the efSwAa or material images 
-which were supposed by the disciples of the garden 
-~ to present themselves to the mind, and thus to call 
up the idea of absent objects. Quintilian (x. 1. 


§ 124) characterises him briefly as “in Epicureis 


levis quidem sed non injucundus auctor.” The old 


commentators on Horace all assert, that the Catius 
_ addressed in the fourth satire of the second book, 


and who is there introduced as delivering a grave 
and sententious lecture on various topics connected 


son: after the death of Catius; and therefo 
2, pro Flace. 40, pro Plane. 37, ad Att. i. 19, i ly 

mil, 21, xvi 14, ad Fam. i953 Sueton. Jul. 14 re 
Plut, Cie. 10-22, Cat. Min. 23. Muretus, ad Cic, 


CATO, oC 
re it js 
probable that Horace may intend under this 
nickname to designate some of the gourmands of 
the court. | LW. R.] 

CATO, DIONY’SIUS. We possess a small 


volume which commonly bears the title “ Dionysii 


Catonis Disticha de Moribus ad Filium.” It 
commences with a preface addressed by the au- 
thor to his son, pointing out how prone men are 
to go astray for want of proper counsel, and invit- 
ing his earnest attention to the instructive lessons 
about to be inculcated. Next come fifty-six pro- 
verb-like injunctions, very briefly expressed, such 
as “ parentem ama,” “diligentiam adhibe,” “ jus- 
jurandum serva,” and the like, which are followed 
by the main body of the work, consisting of a se- 
ries of sententious moral precepts, one hundred and 


forty-four in number, each apophthegm being enun- 


ciated in two dactylic hexameters. The collection 
is divided into four books; to the second, third, 


and fourth of these are attached short metrical 


prefaces, and the whole is wound up by a couplet 
containing a sort of apology for the form in which 
the materials are presented to the reader, — 
It is amusing to take a survey of the extraordi- 
nary number of conflicting opinions which have 
been entertained by scholars of eminence with re- 
gard to the real author of this work, the period 
when it was composed, its intrinsic merits, and 
indeed every circumstance in any way connected | 


with it directly or indirectly. It has been assigned © 


with perfect confidence to Seneca, to Ausonius, to 
Serenus Samonicus, to Boethius, to an Octavius, to 
a Probus, and to a variety of unknown personages. 
The language has been pronounced worthy of the 
purest era of Latin composition, and declared to be 
a specimen of the worst epoch of barbarism. The 
adages themselves have been extolled by some as 
the dignified exposition of high philosophy; by 
others they have been contemptuously characterised 
as, with few exceptions, a farrago of vapid trash. 
One critic, at-least,. has discovered that the writer 
was undoubtedly a Christian, and has traced nearly 
the whole of the distichs to the Bible; while others 
find the clearest proofs of a mind thoroughly im- 
bued with Pagan creeds and rites, In so far as 
the literary merits of the production are concerned, . 
if we distrust our own judgment, we can feel little 
hesitation in believing that what such men as 
Erasmus, Joseph Scaliger, Laurentius Valla, and 
Pithou concurred in admiring warmly and prais- 
ing loudly, cannot, although its merits may have 
been exaggerated, be altogether worthless; and 
any scholar, who examines the book with an im- 
partial eye, will readily perceive that, making al- 
lowance for the numerous and palpable corruptions, 
the style is not unworthy of the Silver Age. As 
to the other matters under discussion, it will. be 
sufficient to state what facts we can actually prove. 
The very circumstance that every one of the sup- 
positions alluded to above has been ingeniously 
maintained and ingeniously refuted, would in it- 


self lead us to conclude, that the evidence which — 


admits of such opposite interpretations must be- 


both scanty and indistinct, . ie Tes | 
an tious mnected | The work is first mentioned in an epistle ad- — 
-= with the pleasures of the table, is Catius the Epi- 
-eurean, author of the work whose title we have 
-. given above. It appears certain, however, from 
- the words of Cicero, that the satire in question. 
could not have been written until several years | 


dressed by Vindicianus, Comes Archiatrorum, to ` 


‘Valentinian, in which he states that a certain sick 


man used often to repeat the words of Cato— 
“ Corporis exigua (leg. auxilium) medico committe — 
fideli” Ea E M 


caro. 


a line which is found in ii. D. 22; the next allu- 
sion is in Isidorus; who quotes Cato as an autho-. 


rity for the rare word officiperda (see iv. D. 42); 


and the third in order of time is in Alcuin, con- 
temporary with Charlemagne, who cites one of the 
_ Distichs (ii. D. 31) as the words of the “philoso- |. 


pher Cato.” In our own early literature it is fre- 
quently quoted by Chaucer. It is clear, therefore, 


_ that these saws were familiarly known in the mid- 
dle of the fourth century, and recognized from 
that time forward as the composition of some 


Cato. So, in like manner, all the MSS. agree in 


presenting that name; while for the addition of 


Dionysius we are indebted to a single codex once 
in the possession of Simeon Bos, which was 
inspected by Scaliger and Vinet, and pronounced 


by them of great antiquity. We must remark, 
however, that the combination Dionysius Cato is 
exceedingly suspicious. Dionysius was a name 


frequently borne by slaves of Greek extraction ; 


‘put when combined with a Roman name, accord- 


ing to the fashion among libertini, it was added. 


as a cognomen to the gentile appellation of the 


patron. Thus, C. Julius Dionysius appears in 
an inscription as a freedman of Augustus; so we 
find P. Aelius Dionysius, and many others; but it 
does not occur prefixed to a Roman cognomen, as 
in the present case, Names purely Greek, such 
as Dionysius Socrates, Dionysius Philocalus, and 
the like, do not of course bear upon the question. 

No one now imagines that either of the Catos 


celebrated in history has any connexion with this 


metrical system of ethics. Aulus Gellius (xi. 2), 


it is true, gives some fragments of a Carmen de 
` Moribus in prose by the elder; and Pliny (H. N. 


xxix. 6) has preserved a passage from the precepts 
delivered by the same sage to his son; but these 
were both works of a totally different description, 
and no hint has been given by the ancients that 


anything such as we are now discussing ever pro- 
-. ceeded from Cato of Utica. | 


In truth, we know nothing about this Cato or 


© Dionysius Cato, if he is to be so called; and, as 


we have no means of discovering anything with 


regard to him, it may be as well to confess our ig- 
-norance once for all, 


Perhaps we ought to notice the opinion enter- 
tained by several persons, that Cato is not intended 
to represent the name of the author, but is merely 


to be regarded as the significant title of the work, 


just as we have the Brutus, and the Laelius, and 
the Cato Major of Cicero, and the treatise men- 


tioned by Aulus Gellius, called Cato, aut de Liberis 
educandis. Sag 2 | 


Lastly, it has been inferred, from the introduc- 


-tion to book second, in which mention is made of 


Virgil and Lucan, that we have here certain proof 


that. the distichs belong to some period later than 


the reign of Nero; but even this is by no means 


clear, for all the prologues have the air of forgeries; 
and the one in question, above all, in addition to a 
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false quantity in the first syllable of Macer, cone = 


tains a most gross blunder, such as no one but an 


‘illiterate monk was likely to commit,—for the — 


Punic wars are spoken of as the subject of Lucan’s 


: poem, DN : 


‘This Catechism of Morals, as it has been called, À 
seems to have been held in great estimation in the 


‘middle ages, and to have been extensively employ- 
ed as a school-book. This will account for the 


vast number of early editions, more than thirty 


belonging to the fifteenth century, which have 


proved a source of the greatest interest to bibliogra- 
phers. One of these, on vellum, of which only a 
single copy is known to exist, is in the Spenser 


collection, and is believed by Dibdin to be older 


than the Gottenburg Bible of 1465. The title in 


the earlier impressions is frequently Cato Morali- o — 


satus, Cato Moratissimus, Cato Carmen de Moribus, 
and so forth. aN ee a 
The best edition is that of Otto Arntzenius, 8yo. 
Amsterdam, 1754, which contains an ample collec-. 
tion of commentaries; the Greek paraphrases by 
Maximus Planudes and Joseph Scaliger; the dis- 
sertations of Boxhorn, written with as much extra- 
vagant bitterness as if the author of the Distichs 
had been a personal enemy; the learned but ram- 
bling and almost interminable reply of Cannegieter; 
and two essays by Withof. These, together with 
the preliminary notices, contain everything that is 
worth knowing. | 
One of the oldest specimens of English typogra- 


phy is a translation of Cato by Caxton through the | 


medium of an earlier French version: Tur Books 
CALLYD CATHON, Translated oute of Frenche into 
Englyssh by William Caxton in thabby of West- 
mystre the yere of our lorde meccclxxxiij and the 


Jyrst yere of the regne of Kyng Rychard the thyrde — 
xxiij day of Decembre. From the preface to this — 


curious volume we learn, that the same task had 
previously been accomplished in verse... “Here 
beginneth the prologue or proheme of the book.» 


called Caton, which book hath been translated out 
of Latin into English, by Maister Benet Burgh, =- 


late Archdeacon of Colchester, and high canon: of 


St. Stephen at Westminster; which full craftily = 
hath made it, in ballad royal for the erudition of >. 
my Lord Bousher, son and heir at that time tomy =~ 
lord the Earl of Essex.” The Cato we have been ` 

discussing is frequently termed by the first English © 


printers Cato Magnus, in contradistinction to Caio 
Parvus, which was a sort of supplement to the for- 
mer, composed originally by Daniel Church (Eecle- 
siensis), a domestic in the court of Henry the Se- 

cond, about 1180, and also translated. by Burgh. 
The two tracts were very frequently bound up to- 


‘gether. (See Ames, Zypographicul Antiquities, vol. coe 
i, pp. 195—202; Warton’s History of English = 


Poetry, vol, ii, section 27.) TWA RJ 
CATO, PO’RCIUS. Cato was the name of á- 


| family of the plebeian Porcia gens, and was first : 


given to M. Cato, the censor. [See below, No. LJO 


Sremma CATONUM. 


1, M. Porcius Cato Censorins, Cos. B. c. 195, Cens. B. c. 184, — 
es married 1. Licinia: 2. Saloniag >... 


2, M. Porcius Cato Licinianus, Pr. design. B. Qo 


152, married Aemiliae: 
$ i ? 


g 


eo 8e M. Porcius Cato Salonianusy 


- . > Inorder to ascertain the date of Cato’s 


gg tare. 


a 


| 4. M. Poreius Cato, 5. O. Porcius Cato, 
Cos B18. Cos. B, Ce 114, 


<8. M. Porcius Cato, Pr. 


ee ŘŘŮŮŮě 


12, M. Porcius 
Cato, died 
B. C, 42. 


1]. Porcia, married 
“1. M. Bibulus. 
2. M. Bratus. 


16. C. Porcius Cato, Tr. Pl. B. c. 56. 


1. M. Porcrus Caro CEnsorIus, was born at 
Tusculum, a municipal town of Latium, to which 
his ancestors had belonged for some generations, 

His father had earned the reputation of a brave 

soldier, and his great-grandfather had received an 
honorary compensation from the state for five horses 
killed under him in battle. The haughtiest patri- 
< cian of Rome never exulted in the splendour of the 
~ purest nobility with a spirit more proud than Cato’s 
when he remembered the warlike achievements and 

the municipal respectability of his family, to which 
he ascribed extreme antiquity. Yet the Tusculan 
`- Porcii had never obtained the honours of the Roman 
- magistracy. ‘Their. illustrious descendant, at the 


ae commencement of his career in the great city, was. 


: regarded asa. novus homo, and the feeling of his 


< >o unmeet position, working along with the conscious- 
.. ness of inherent superiority, contributed to exas- 


-perate and stimulate his ambitious soul. Early in 
life, he so far eclipsed the previous glimmer of his 


race, that he is constantly spoken of, not only as 


- the leader, but as the founder, of the Porcia Gens. 


- His ancestors for three generations had been 
named M. Porcius, and it is said by Plutarch 


(Cato Maj. 1), that at first he was known by the 


additional cognomen Priscus, but was afterwards 
called Cato—a word denoting that practical wis- 


dom which is the result of natural sagacity, com- 
bined with experience of civil and political affairs. 


However, it may well be doubted whether Priscus, 
like Major, were not merely an epithet used to dis- 
tinguish him from the later Cato of Utica, and we 


have no precise information as to the date when he 


first received the appellation of Cato, which may 


have been bestowed in childhood rather as an omen 
-of eminence, than as a tribute to past desert. 


‘The qualities implied in the word Cato were ac- 
knowledged by the plainer and less archaic title of 


Sapiens, by which he was so well known. in his 
old age, that Cicero (Amic. 2) says, it became his 


_ quasi cognomen. . From the number and eloquence 
of his speeches, he was styled orator (Justin, 
© xxxiii. 2; Gell. xvii. 21), but Cato the Censor, or 
Cato Censorius, is now his most common, as well 
> his most characteristic appellation, since he filled 
the office of censor with extraodinary repute, and: 


-ayas the only Cato who ever filled it. 


we have to consider the testimony of ancient wri- 


> bers as to his age at the time of his death, which is 
_ Known to have happened B. c. 149. How far we | 


9. M. eo Cato Uticensis, Pr. B. c. 54, 
married J. Atilia. | 
2. Marcia. 


13. Porcius 


birth, 
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6. M. Porcius Cato, Tr. 7. L. Porcius Cato, 
Pl. married Livia. Cos. Bc. 89. 


se, 


10. Porcia, married 
: L. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus. 


| 


15. A son or 
daughter. 


14. Porcia. 
Cato. 


are to go back from this date is a question upon 
which the authorities are not unanimous. Accord- 
ing to the consistent chronology of Cicero (Senecé. 


4), Cato was born B. c, 234, in the year preceding 


the first consulship of Q. Fabius Maximus, and 
died at the age of 85, in the consulship of L. Mar- 
cius and M. Manilius. Pliny (M. N. xxix. 8) 
agrees with Cicero. Other authors exaggerate the 
age of Cato. According to Valerius Maximus 
(viii. 7. § 1) he survived his 86th year; according 
to Livy (xxxix. 40) and Plutarch (Cat. Maj. 15) 
he was 90 years old when he died. The exagge- 
rated age, however, is inconsistent with a statement 
recorded by Plutarch (Cut. Maj. 1) on the assert- 
ed authority of Cato himself. 2 
Cato is represented to have said, that he served 
his first campaign in his 17th year, when Hannibal 
was over-running Italy. Plutarch, who had the 
works of Cato before him, but was careless in dates, 
did not observe that the reckoning of Livy would 
take back Cato’s 17th year to B. c. 222, when there 
was not a Carthaginian in Italy, whereas the 
reckoning of Cicero would make the truth of Cato’s 
statement reconcileable with the date of Hannibal’s 
first invasion. Go 
When Cato was a very young man, the death of 
his father put him in possession of a small heredi- 
tary estate in the Sabine territory, at a distance 
from his native town. It was here that he passed 
the greater part of his boyhood, hardening his body 
by healthful exercise, superintending and sharing 
the operations of the farm, learning the manner in 
which business was transacted, and studying the 
rules of rural economy. Near his estate was an 
humble cottage which had been tenanted, after three 
triumphs, by its owner M. Curius Dentatus, whose _ 
warlike exploits and rigidly simple character were- 


fresh in the memory of the old, and were often 


talked of with admiration in the neighbourhood. 
The ardour of the youthful Cato was kindled. 
He resolved to imitate the character, and hoped to 


rival the glory, of Dentatus. Opportunity was not 


wanting: in the school of Hannibal he took his 


first military lessons, namely in the campaign of 
B.C. 217. There is some discrepancy among his- 


torians as to the events of Cato’s early military life. 


| In B. c. 214 he served at Capua, and Drumann 


(Gesch. Roms, v. p. 99) imagines that already, at 


the age of 20, he wasa military tribune. Fabius — 


Maximus had now the command in Campania, ` 
during the year of his fourth consulship. The old 
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_ general admitted the young soldier to the honour of 
intimate acquaintance, While Fabius communi- 


cated the valued results of military experience, he 
_ omitted not to instil his own personal and political 


partialities and dislikes into the ear of his attached 
follower. At the siege of Tarentum, B. c. 209, 


Cato was again at the side of Fabius. Two years 
later, Cato was one of the select band who accom- 
. panied the consul Claudius Nero. on his northern 
> march from Lucania to check the progress of Has- 
— drubal. It is recorded that the services of Cato 
contributed not a little to the decisive victory of 
Sena on the Metaurus, where Hasdrubal was 
slain, 0 | 
In the intervals of war, Cato returned to his 
Sabine farm, using the plainest dress, and working 
and faring like his labourers. Young as he was, 
the neighbouring farmers liked his hardy mode of 
living, relished his quaint and sententious sayings, 
and recognized his abilities. His own active tem- 
perament made him willing and anxious to employ 
his powers in the service of his neighbours. He 
was engaged to act, sometimes as an arbiter of dis- 
putes, and sometimes as an advocate, in local causes, 
which were probably tried before recuperatores in 
the country. Thus was he enabled to strengthen 
by practice his oratorical faculties, to gain self- 
confidence, to observe the manners of men, to dive 
into the springs of human nature, to apply the rules 
of law, and practically to investigate the principles 
of justice. 
In the vicinity of Cato’s Sabine farm was the 
estate of L. Valerius Flaccus, a young nobleman of 


considerable influence, and high patrician family. 


` Flaccus could not help remarking the energy of 
Cato, his military talent, his eloquence, his frugal 
and simple life, and his old-fashioned principles. 
Flaccus himself was one of that old-fashioned party 
who professed their adherence to the severer vir- 
tues of the ancient Roman character. There was 
now. in progress a transition from Samnite rusticity 
to Grecian civilization and oriental voluptuousness. 


The chief magistracies of the state had become al- 


most the patrimony of a few distinguished families, 


“whose wealth was correspondent with their illus- 


trious birth. . Popular by lavish expenditure, by 
acts of graceful but corrupting munificence, by 
winning manners, and by the charm of hereditary 
honours, they united with the influence of office 


the material power conferred by a numerous reti- 


nue of clients and adherents, and the intellectual 


ascendancy which the monopoly of philosophical 
education, of taste in the fine arts, and of acquain- 


tance with elegant literature, could not fail to be- 
stow. Nevertheless, the reaction was strong. The 
less fortunate nobles, jealous of this exclusive oli- 
garchy, and keenly observant. of the degeneracy 
and disorder which followed in the train of luxury, 

placed themselves at the head of a party which 


professed its determination to resort to purer mo- 


dels and to stand upon the ancient ways. In their 


eyes, rusticity, austerity, and asceticism were the 


marks of Sabine hardihood and religion, and. of the 


old Roman unbending integrity and love of order. 
- Marcellus, the family of Scipio, and the two Fla- | 


minini, may be.taken as types of the new civiliza- 


; tion ; Cato’s friends, Fabius and Flaccus, were- 
-Jeading men in the party of the old plainness; | 


* 


Flaccus was one of those clear-sighted politicians . 


mis 


martial spirit and eloquent tongue. He knew how 
much courage and eloquence were prized at Rome, 


He knew that the distinctions of the battle-field 
opened the way to the successes of the gown; and 
that, for a municipal stranger like Cato, forensic. 


success was almost the only possible avenue to 
magisterial honours. Accordingly, he recommended 
Cato to transplant his ambition to the fitter soil 
and ampler field of Rome. The advice was eagerly 
followed. Invited to the town-house of Flaccus, 
and countenanced by his support, Cato began to. 


‘distinguish himself in the forum, and became a 


candidate for office. l | ae 

We have dwelt upon the accidents of his early 
history, since they affected the whole tenor of 
Cato’s life. We have seen a youth, indomitably 
active and strong-minded—the — fellow-workman 


and oracle of rustics—not suffered to droop from ` 


want of practice or encouragement, but befriended 
by opportunity and always equal to the exigencies — 


of his position, disciplined in the best school of 


arms, the favourite of his general, listened to with 
applause in the courts of Rome, and introduced at 
once into a high political circle. What wonder if, 
in such scenes, the mind of Cato received a better 
training for wide command and worldly success- 
than could have been supplied by a more regular 
education ? What wonder if his strength and 

originality were tinged with dogmatism, coarse- 
ness, harshness, vanity, self-sufficiency, and pre- 
judice,—if he had little sympathy with the pursuits ` 
of calm and contemplative scholars,—if he disdain- 

ed or hated or disparaged the accomplishments 


which he had no leisure to master,—if he railed 


and rebelled against the conventional elegancies of — 
a more polished society to which he and his party 
were opposed,—if he confounded delicacy of sen- 
timent with unmanly weakness, and refinement of 
manners with luxurious vice? Pa eo 
Ins. c. 205, Cato was designated quaestor, and 
in the following year entered upon the duties of ; 


his office, and followed P. Scipio Africanus to. . p 


Sicily. When Scipio, acting on the permission — 
which, after much opposition, he had obtained from: 


the senate, transported the army from the island ~ 
into Africa, Cato and C. Laelius were appointed toi: 


convoy the baggage-ships. There was not that . 


cordiality of co-operation between Cato and Scipio. . ee 


which ought to subsist between a quaestor and his — 
proconsul. Fabius had opposed the permission — 


given to Scipio to carry the attack into the enemy’s = 


home, and Cato, whose appointment. was intended 
to operate as a check upon Scipio, adopted the — 
views of his friend. It is reported by Plutarch, 
that the lax discipline of the troops under Scipio’s — 


command, and the extravagant expense incurred by: 


the general, provoked the remonstrance of Cato; 


that Scipio thereupon retorted haughtily, saying — ia 


he would give an account of victories, not of pelf: 
that Cato, returning to Rome, denounced the pro- 


digality of his general to. the senate; and that, at 
the joint instigation of Cato and: Fabius, a com- =, 
‘mission of tribunes was despatched to Sicily to in- 
vestigate the conduct of Scipio, who was acquitted — 


upon the view of his extensive and judicious pre- 


-parations for the transport of the troops. (Plut. 
Cat. Maj. 3.) This account is scarcely consistent = 
with the narrative of Livy, and would seem to- 
attribute to Cato the irregularity of quitting his. 
who seek out and patronize remarkable ability in | post before his time. If Livy. be correct, the com- 
young and rising men. ‘He had observed Cato’s | 


sion was sent upon the complaint of the ins- 


ee ee) ae ee 

-habitants of Locri, who had been cruelly oppressed 

- by Pleminius, the legate of Scipio, Livy says not 

a word of Cato’s interference in this transaction, 

but mentions the acrimony. with which Fabius ac- 

= cused Scipio of corrupting military discipline, and 

-of having unlawfully left his province to take the 
town of Locri. (Liv. xxix. 19, &.) | 


~The author of the abridged life of Cato which 
commonly passes as the work of Cornelius Nepos, 
states that Cato, upon his return from Africa, 
touched at Sardinia, and brought the poet Ennius 
in his own ship from the island to Italy ; but Sar- 
“dinia was rather out of the line of the voyage to 
Rome, and it is more likely that the first ac- 
-quaintance of Ennius and Cato occurred at a sub- 
sequent date, when the latter was praetor in 


| Sardinia. (Aur. Vict. de Vir. IU. 47.) 


In B. c. 199, Cato was aedile, and with his col- 
league Helvius, ‘restored the plebeian games, and 
gave upon that occasion. a banquet in honour of 


Jupiter. In the following year he was made prae- 


tor, and obtained Sardinia as his province, with the 
command of 3,000 infantry and 200 cavalry. Here 


he took the earliest. opportunity of illustrating his 


principles by his practice. He diminished official 
expenses, walked his circuits with a single atten- 
dant, and, by the studied absence of pomp, placed 
his own frugality in striking contrast with the op- 


_ pressive magnificence of ordinary provincial magis- 
trates. The rites of religion were solemnized with 
“decent thrift ; justice was administered with strict 
‘impartiality; usury was restrained with unsparing 
‘severity, and the usurers were banished. Sar- 


dinia had been for some time completely subdued, 
but: if we are to believe the improbable and unsup- 
ported testimony of Aurelius Victor (de Vir. IU. 47), 
an insurrection in the island was quelled by Cato, 
‘during his praetorship. | moe vere 
Cato had now established a reputation for pure 
morality, and strict. old-fashioned virtue. He was 


- looked upon as the living type and representative 
of the ideal ancient Roman. His very faults bore 


the impress of national character, and humoured 


-. national prejudice. . To the advancement of such a 


man opposition was vain. In B cœ 195, in the 
89th year of his age, he was elected consul with his 
old friend and patron L. Valerius Flaccus, 

_ During this consulship a strange scene took place. 
peculiarly illustrative of Roman manners. In B. c. 
215, at the height of the Punic war, a law had been 
passed on the rogation of the tribune Oppius, that 
no woman should possess more than half an ounce 
of gold, nor wear a garment of divers colours, nor 
drive a carriage with horses at less distance than a 
mile from the city, except for the purpose of at- 
tending the public celebration of religious rites. Now 
that Hannibal was conquered ; that Rome abound- 


ed with Carthaginian wealth; and that there was. 
no longer any necessity for women to contribute 
towards the exigencies of an impoverished treasury 


the savings spared from their ornaments and plea- 


`, sures, the tribunes T. Fundanius and L. Valerius, 
_. thought it time to propose the abolition of the 
_. Oppian law ; but they were opposed by their col- 
~ leagues, M. Brutus and T. Brutus. The most im- 
<- portant affairs of state excited far less interest and 
zeal than this singular contest. The matrons poured 
_ forth into the streets, blockaded every avenue to the 
_ forum, and intercepted their husbands as they ap- 
proached, beseeching them to restore the ancient. 
ornaments of the Roman matrons. Nay, they had 
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the boldness to accost and implore the praetors and _ 
‘consuls and other magistrates. Even Flaccus wa- 


vered, but his colleague Cato was inexorable, and 


made an ungallant and characteristic speech, the. 
substance of which, remodelled and modernized, is 


given by Livy. Finally, the women carried the day. 
Worn out by their importunity, the recusant tri- 
bunes withdrew their opposition. The hated law 
was abolished by the suffrage of all the tribes, and 


the women. evinced their exultation and triumph by 
going in procession through the streets and the 
forum, bedizened with their now legitimate finery. 

Scarcely had-this important affair been brought 
to a conclusion when Cato, who had maintained | 
during its progress a rough and sturdy consistency 
Without, perhaps, any very serious damage to his 


popularity, set sail for his appointed province, Ci- 


terior Spain. : | 
In his Spanish campaign, Cato exhibited military 
genius of avery high order. He lived abstemiously, 
sharing the food and the labours of the common 
soldier. With indefatigable industry and vigilance, 
he not only gave the requisite orders, but, where-. 
ever it was possible, personally superintended their 
execution. His movements were bold and rapid, 
and he never was remiss in reaping the fruits and 
pushing the advantages of victory. The sequence 
of his operations and their harmonious combination 
with the schemes of other generals in other parts 
of Spain appear to have been excellently contrived. 
His. stratagems and manoeuvres were original, 
brilliant, and successful, The plans of his battles 


were arranged with consummate skill. Hemanaged o 


to set tribe against tribe, availed himself of native. 
treachery, and took native mercenaries into his pay. 
_ The details of the campaign, as related by Livy 
(lib. xxxiv.), and illustrated by the incidental anec- — 
dotes of Plutarch, are full of horror. We read of | 
multitudes who, after they had been stript of their 
arms, put themselves to death for very shame ; of 
wholesale slaughter of surrendered victims, and the 
frequent execution of merciless razzias.. The poli- 
tical elements of Roman patriotism inculeated the 
maxim, that the good of the state ought to be the 
first object, and that to it the citizen was bound to 
sacrifice upon demand natural feelings and indivi- 
dual morality. Such were the principles of Cato, 
He was not the man to feel any compunctious 
visitings of conscience in the thorough performance 
of a rigorous public task. His proceedings in Spain 
were not at variance with the received idea of the 
fine old Roman soldier, or with his own stern -and 
imperious temper. He boasted of having destroyed 
more towns in Spain than he had spent days in that 
country, | E i 
When he had reduced the whole tract of land 
between the Iberus and the Pyrenees to a hollow, > 
sulky, and temporary submission, he turned his at- 
tention to administrative reforms, and increased the 


revenues of the province by improvements in the 
working of the iron and silver mines. On account 


of his achievements in Spain, the senate decreed a 
thanksgiving of three days. ..In the course of the 


year, B. € 194, he returned to Rome, and was re- 


warded with a triumph, at which he exhibited an. 5 


extraordinary quantity of captured brass, silver, 
{and gold, both coin and bullion. In the distribu- 
tion of prize-money to his soldiery, he was more. 


liberal than might have been expected from so 


‘strenuous a professor of parsimonious economy. 
| (Liv. Exe, AO he a ee 


The return of Cato appears to have been 


was consul, B. 0. 194, and is said to have coveted. 


the command of the province in which Cato was. 
reaping renown, . There is some variance between 


Nepos (or the pseudo-Nepos), and Plutarch (Cut. 
Maj. 11), in their accounts of this transaction. 
_ The former asserts that Scipio was unsuccessful in 
his attempt to obtain the province, and, offended by 
the repulse, remained after the end of his consul- 
ship, in a private capacity at Rome. ‘The latter 
relates that Scipio, who was disgusted by Cato’s 
severity, was actually appointed to succeed him, 
but, not being able to procure from the senate a vote 
of censure upon the administration of his rival, 
passed the time of his command in utter inactivity. 
From the statement in Livy (xxxiv. 43), that 
B. C. 194, Sex. Digitius was appointed to the pro- 
vince of Citerior Spain, it is probable that Plutarch - 
was mistaken in assigning that province to Scipio 
Africanus, The notion that Africanus was ap- 
pointed successor to Cato in Spain may have arisen 
from a double confusion of name and place, for P. 
‘Scipio Nasica was appointed, B. c. 194, to the Ul 
terior province. 
- However this may be, Cato successfully vindi- 
cated himself by his eloquence, and by the pro- 
duction of detailed pecuniary accounts, against the 
attacks made upon his conduct while consul; and 
the existing fragments of the speeches, (or the same 
speech under different names,) made after his re- 
turn, attest the vigour and boldness of his defence. 
Plutarch (Cat. Maj. 12), states that, after his 
consulship, Cato accompanied Tib. Sempronius 
-Longus as legatus to Thrace, but here there seems 
to be some error, for though Scipio Africanus was 
of opinion that one of the’ consuls ought to have 
Macedonia, we soon find Sempronius in Cisalpine 
Gaul (Liv. xxxiv, 43, 46), and in B. c. 193, we 
find Cato at Rome dedicating to Victoria Virgo a 
small temple which he had vowed two years before. 
(Liv. xxxv. 9.) 
~ The military career of Cato was not yet ended. 
In B. c. 191, he was appointed military tribune 
(or legatus? Liv. xxxvi. 17, 21), under the con- 
sul M’. Acilius Glabrio, who was despatched to 
Greece to oppose the invasion of Antiochus the 
Great, king of Syria. 
Thermopylae, which led to the downfall of Antio- 
chus, Cato behaved with his wonted valour, and en- 
joyed the good fortune which usually waits upon 
genius. By a daring and difficult advance, he sur- 
prised and dislodged a body of the enemy’s Aeto- 
Tian auxiliaries, who were posted upon the -Calli- 
dromus, the highest summit of the range of Oeta. 
He then commenced a sudden descent from the 
hills above the royal camp, and the panic occasioned 


by this unexpected movement at once turned the 
day in favour of the Romans. After the action, 


the general embraced Cato with the utmost warmth, 
and ascribed to him the whole credit of the victory. 
This fact rests on the authority of Cato himself, 


who, like Cicero, often indulged in the habit, offen- 


`- give to modern taste, of sounding his own praises. 
~ After an interval spent in the pursuit of Antiochus 


and the pacification of Greece, Cato was despatched | 
to Rome by the consul Glabrio to announce the 
successful result of the campaign, and he performed : 
his journey with such celerity that he had com- | 
enced his report in the senate before the arrival of 
CL, Scipio, (the subsequent conqueror of Antiochus,) | 


‘who had been sent 
fore him. (Liv. xxxvi. 21.) 


‘The ret to. appe aceele- 
rated by the enmity of P. Scipio Africanus, who 


in Greek from Ennius. 


In the decisive battle of. 


“689 
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few days be- 


off from Greece a 


-It was. during the campaign in Greece under 
Glabrio, and, as it would appear from the account 
of Plutarch, (rejected by Drumann,) before the 
battle of Thermopylae, that Cato was commissioned 


to keep Corinth, Patrae, and Aegium, from siding | 


with Antiochus. It was then too that he visited 
Athens, and, to prevent the Athenians from listen- 


-ing to the overtures of the Syrian king, addressed 


them in a Latin speech, which was explained to 
them by an interpreter, Already perhaps he hada 
smattering of Greek, for, it is said by Plutarch, 


that, while at Tarentum in his youth, he became ` 


intimately acquainted with Nearchus, a Greek phi- 
losopher, and it is said by Aurelius Victor that 
while praetor in Sardinia, he received instruction 


haps, on account of his still professed contempt for 


everything Greek, as because his speech was an 
affair of state, that he used the Latin language, in 


compliance with the Roman custom, which was ob- 
served as a diplomatic mark of Roman. majesty. 
(Val. Max. ii. 2. § 2.) ee he 
After his arrival at Rome, there is no certain 
proof that Cato was ever again engaged in war. 
Scipio, who had been legatus under Glabrio, was 
consul B. ©. 196, and the province of Greece was 
awarded to him by the senate. An expression 


occurs in Cicero (pro Muren, 14), which might 


lead to the opinion that Cato returned to Greece, 
and fought under L. Scipio, but, as tosuchan event, — 
history is silent. “Nunquam cum Scipione esset. 

profectus [M. Cato], si cum mulierculis bellandum. 
esse arbitraretur,” That Cicero was in error seems 


more likely than that he referred to the time when 


Cato and L. Scipio served together under Glabrio, — 

or that the words “cum Scipione,” as some critics 

have thought, are an interpolation. : 
In B. c. 189, M. Fulvius Nobilior, the consul, » 


obtained Aetolia as his province, and Cato was: 


sent thither after him, as we learn from an extract | 


(preserved. by Festus, s v. Oratores), from his 
speech “de suis Virtutibus contra Thermum.” It. 


seems that his legation was rather civil than mili- ; 
tary, and that he was sent to confer with Fulvius. ` 


on the petition of the Aetolians, who were placed => 


in an unfortunate situation, not sufficiently pro- 
tected by Rome if they maintained their fidelity, — 
and yet punished if they were induced to assist her 
enemies. | Ae tear Srey 
We have seen Cato in the cha: 
nent and able soldier: we have now to observe him- 


in the character of an active and leading citizen. 


If Cato were in B..c. 190 with L. Scipio Asiaticus 
(as Cicero seems to have imagined), and im B..¢ 
189 in Aetolia with Fulvius, he must still have 
passed a portion of those years in Rome. Wefind 
him in s. c: 190 most strenuous in resisting the 
claims of Q. Minucius Thermus to a. triumph. 
Thermus had been displaced by Cato in the com- - 


mand of Citerior Spain, and was afterwards en- —— 


gaged in repressing the incursions of the Ligurians, | 


whom he reduced to submission, and now demanded 
a triumph as his reward. Cato accused him of 


fabricating battles and exaggerating the numbers of 


‘the enemy slain in real engagements, and declaimed 
‘against his cruel and ignominious execution of ten `- 


magistrates (decemviri) of the Boian Gauls, with- 
out even the forms of justice, on the pretext that 
they. were dilatory in furnishing the required. sup- 


It was not so much, per- 


character of an emi- 


plies. (Gell. xiii. 24, x. 8.) Cato’s opposition was 


-successful ; but the passage of Festus already re- 


- ferred to shews that, after his return from Actolia 
‘in 189, he had to defend his own conduct against 
‘Thermus, who was tribune B. c. 189, and died in 


“battle, B. c. 188.0 


Tn B © 189, Cato and his old friend L. Valerius 


Flaccus were among the candidates for the censor- 
ship, and, among their competitors, was their 
former general M”. Acilius Glabrio. Glabrio, who 

did not possess the advantage of nobility, deter- 
‘mined to try what the influence of money could 

effect. In order to counteract his endeavours, he 

was met by an accusation of having applied the 
treasures of Antiochus to his own use, and was ul- 
timately obliged to retire from the contest. Cato 
_ -was active in promoting the opposition to his old 

“general, and declared that he had seen vessels of 

gold and silver among the royal booty in the camp, 

‘but had not seen them displayed in the parade of 

Glabrio’s triumph. Neither Cato nor Flaccus was 
elected. ‘The choice fell upon two of the opposite 
party, T., Flamininus and M. Marcellus. 

Cato was not to be daunted by a failure. In 

B. c: 187, M. Fulvius Nobilior returned from 

Aetolia, and sought the honour of a triumph. 

Again, Cato was found at his post of opposition. 
Fulvius was indulgent to his soldiers. He was a 

man of literary taste, and patronized Ennius, who 

was his companion in hours not devoted to military 
duty. AN this was repugnant to the old Roman 
principles of Cato, who, among other charges, 
found fault with Fulvius for keeping poets in his 


camp (Cic. Tuse. i. 2), and impairing military dis- 


-.eipline, by giving crowns to his soldiers for such 


oe mighty services as digging a well with spirit, or 
(Gell. v. 6.) 


` vwalorously throwing up a mound. y. 
` Again, Cato was unsuccessful, and Fulvius- ob- 
tained. the triumph he sought for. _ 


When P. Scipio Africanus was charged with 


having received sums of money from Antiochus, 
which had not. been duly accounted for to the 
state, and with having allowed the unfortunate 
monarch to come off too leniently, Cato is said 
to have been the instigator of the accusation. 

(Liv, xxxviii. 54.) Every one has read how the 


proud conqueror of Africa tore with his own- 


hands the books of account which his brother 
Lucius was producing to the senate ; and how, on 
the day of his own trial, he bade the people fol- 
low him from the rostra. to the Capitol to return 


thanks to the immortal gods on the anniversary of 


the battle of Zama. Unused to submit to ques- 
tion, and conscious of his great benefits to the 
state, he deemed himself almost above. the law. 
_ Though Cato devolved upon others the obloquy of 
accusing Africanus, he hesitated not openly to 


. Speak in favour ofa proposition which was caleu- 


lated to prepare the way for the successful prose- 
cution of a similar charge against L. Scipio Asia- 
ticus, By his influence a plebiscitum was carried, 


referring it to the senate to appoint a commissioner. 


to inquire into the charge concerning the money 
of Antiochus. The result was, that Lucius and 


others were condemned. As to the dates and de-. 
_ tails of these transactions, there is the utmost 
-o yariance in the early authorities. [Sco] | 

Cato was now again a candidate for the censor- 


ship, with his old friend L. Valerius Flaccus and 
-six others, among whom were the patricians P. 
and L. Scipio, and the plebeian L. Fulvius Nobi- 


CATO. — 


| lior. He was loud in his promises or threats of 


reform, and declared that, if invested with power, 
he would not belie the professions of his past life. 
The dread of his success alarmed. all his personal 
enemies, all who were notorious for their luxury, 
and all who derived profit from the mismanage- 
ment of the public finances. Notwithstanding 


the combined opposition of the six other candi- 


dates, he obtained the censorship, B. c. 184, bring- 
ing in by his own influence L. Valerius Flaccus 
as his colleague. | E 
This was a great epoch in Cato’s life. He ap- 
plied himself strenuously to the duties of his office, 
regardless of the enemies he was making. He 
repaired the watercourses, paved the reservoirs, 
cleansed the drains, destroyed the communications 
by which private individuals. illegally drew off the 
public water to supply their dwellings and irrigate 
their gardens, raised the rents paid by the publi- 


cani for the farm of the taxes, and diminished the 


contract prices paid by the state to the undertakers 
of public works. It may be doubted whether he 
did not go too far in his reforms, from considering 
rather the cheapness of an offer than the security 


which was afforded by the character and circum- — 


stances of the applicant; but there can be no doubt 
that great abuses existed, with which nothing but 
the undaunted courage and extraordinary adminis- 
trative faculties of Cato could have successfully 
grappled. He was disturbing a nest of hornets, 
and all his future life was troubled by their buzz 
and their attempts to sting, After his censorship, 


he was prosecuted by some of the tribunes, at the 
instigation of T. Flamininus, for misconduct im 


this department of his office, and condemned to 
pay a fine of two talents (Plut. Cat. Maj. 10), or in 
Roman money 12,000 asses. Though he was ac- 
cused no fewer than forty-four times during the 
course of his life, this is the only recorded in- 


‘stance in which his enemies prevailed against him. 


The provisions against luxury, contained in his 
censorial edict, were severe and stringent. He 
directed unauthorized statues erected to the ho- 
nour of unworthy men to be removed from the 
public places, and declaimed against the uncere- 
monious indecency and want of religious feeling 
with which the images of gods taken from the 
temples of conquered countries were used, like 
ordinary household furniture, to ornament the 
mansions of the nobles. In the lustral census, 
young slaves, purchased at 10,000 asses and up- 
wards, were valued at ten times their cost, and 
then taxed, upon this fictitious value at the rate of 
three, instead of one, per 1000—a circuitcus mode 


of imposing a rate of three per cent. The same 


course was pursued in rating the dress, furniture, 


and equipage of the women, when their real value 
amounted to 15,000 asses, (Liv. xxxix. 44.) 
Whether or not the rating were anciently or 
usually confined to ves mancipt, such was clearly 


not the case upon the present occasion. In the 


exercise of the tremendous power of the nota cen- 
soria, he was equally uncompromising, -He most 
justly degraded from the senate DL. Quintius Fla- © 
 mininus (the brother of Titus, his former success- 
ful opponent in the canvas for the censorship), for’ 
having committed (whatever version of the story 
we accept) an act of the most abominable cruelty, 
accompanied by circumstances of the most disgust- 
ing profligacy (Liv. xxxix.42, 43; Plut. Cat. Maj.173. 

| Cic. Senect. 12) 5 yet such was already the low. — 


a 


governors of both Spains compelled the provincial 


State of morals at Rome, that a mob could be pro- | at a high arbitrary commutation, and then forced the 
cured to invite the degraded wretch to resume his | provincial farmers to supply the Romans with corn 
former place at the ‘theatre in the seats allotted to | at agreatly reduced price. When the Spanish depu- 
the consulars. He degraded-Manilius, a man of | ties came to Rome, B. c. 171, to complain of such 
_ praetorian rank, for having kissed his wife in his | unjust exaction, Cato was chosen advocate of his 
daughter’s presence in open day. Whether Cato’s | former province, Citerior Spain, and conducted the 
_ Strange statement as to his own practice (Plut. | prosecution with such spirit as-to draw down upon 
Cato, 17) is to be taken as a hyperbolical recom- | himself powerful enmity, although the guilty go- 
-mendation of decent reserve, or to be explained as | vernors, M. Matienus and P. Furius Philus, es- 
Balzac (cited by Bayle, s. v. Porcius) explains it, | caped condemnation by voluntary exile. (Liv. 
we cannot stop to inquire. He degraded L. Na- | xiii. 2.) Pee | , 
sica (or, as some conjecturally read, L. Porcius| Again, when the Rhodians besought the senate 
Laeca) for an unseasonable and irreverent joke in | not to punish the whole island for the unauthorized 
answer to a solemn question. (Cic. de Orat. ii. 
64.) In order to detect that celibacy which it 
was the duty of the censors to put an end to or to 
punish, men of marriageable age were asked, 
“Ex tui animi sententia, tu uxorem. habes?” 
“ Non hercule,” was the answer of L. Nasica, 
“ex mei animi sententia.” At the muster of the 
knights, he deprived L. Scipio Asiaticus of his 
horse for having accepted the bribes of Antiochus. 
L. Scipio was a senator, but senators, not beyond 
the age of service, still retained the public horse 
of the knight, and took their place at the muster. 
(Dict. Ant. s. v, Equites.) He deprived L. Vetu- 
rius of his horse for having omitted a stated sacri- 
fice, and for having grown too corpulent to be of 
use in battle. (Fest. s. v. Stata.) Several others. 
he degraded and deprived of their horses, and, not 
content with this, he publicly exposed, with bitter 
vehemence, the vices of his victims. | 

It does not appear that, in the exercise of the 
theoretically exorbitant and anomalous power of 
the censorship, Cato acted unfairly, although per- 
sonal motives and private enmities or party dis- 
likes may sometimes have conspired with his 
views of political and moral duty. - 

The remarkable censorship of Cato was rewarded 
by a publie statue, with a commemorative and 
laudatory inscription. - | = 

_ Henceforward the public life of Cato was spent 
chiefly in forensic contests, senatorial debates, and 
speeches to the people. The fragments of his 
orations shew his unceasing activity, and the gene- 
ral consistency of his career. He pursued his po- 

‘litical opponents with relentless animosity, for with 
him, true Italian as he was, revenge was a virtue, 
In his own words, the most honourable obsequies. 
which a son could pay to the memory of his father 
were the condemnation and tears of that father’s 
foes. With greenish-gray eyes and sandy hair, an 
iron frame, and a stentorian voice, he gave utterance 
to such bitter invectives as to provoke the pungent 

Greek epigram recorded by Plutarch. (Cato, 1) — 

 Thugsdy, wavdanérnv, yAaunduparov, o00é Oavdyra 
 Tidpiuov eis diny TMepoepevy déxerau. Me 


general disaffection towards the Roman arms in the 
wars with Antiochus. and Perseus, Cato pleaded . 


and effective speech. The minute and artificial éri- 
ticisms of Tiro, the freedman of Cicero, upon parts: 
of this speech, are reported and refuted by Gellins . 
(vii. 3). Cicero himself speaking by the mouth of 
Atticus (Brutus, 85), was scarcely able sufficiently — 
to appreciate the sturdy, rugged, sententious, pas- 
sionate, racy, oratory of Cato. It was tinged with 
some affectations of striking expressions —~ with 
 quaintnesses, vulgarisms, archaisms, and neologisms, 
but it told—it worked—it came home to men’s 
business and bosoms. If we may judge of Cato- 
by his fragments, he possessed the living fiery 
spirit and intense earnestness of Demosthenes, 
without the elevation of thought, the harmony of 
language, and the perfection of form which crowned 
the eloquence of the Athenian. yf 
The strong national prejudices of Cato appear to 
have diminished in force as he grew older and 
wiser. He applied himself in old age to the study 
of Greek literature, with which in youth he had 
no acquaintance, although he was not ignorant of 


orator, the excellences of Demosthenes and Thucy- 


mind, In many important cases, however, through- 


pearance of Eumenes, king of Pergamus, af Brun- 


when Eumenes, upon his former visit, after the war 
with Antiochus, was received with honour by the _ 


Cato was indignant at the respect paid to the mo- 
narch, refused to go near him, and declared that, 
“kings were naturally carnivorous animals.” He — 
| had an antipathy to physicians, because they were . 
| mostly Greeks, and therefore unfit to be trusted with 
‘Roman lives, inasmuch as all Greeks looked upon. 
| the barbarians, including the Romans, as natural. 
181, he urged the adoption of the Lex Orchia for | enemies, He loudly cautioned his eldest son against 
restricting the number of guests at banquets. In | physicians, and dispensed with their attendance, He- 
B. C. 169 (according to Cicero, Senect. 5, or several | was not a bad physician himself in recommending as _ 
<. years earlier, according to the epitomizer of Livy | a peculiarly salutary diet, ducks, geese, pigeons, and 
Epit. xli.) he supported the proposal of the Lex | hares, though hares, he tells us, are apt. to produce 
Voconia, the provisions of which were calculated to | dreams, With all his antipathy, there is no ground 
‘prevent the accumulation of wealth in the hands of | in ancient authors for the often-repeated statement 
womens a a i | that he carried a law for the expulsion of physi- 
In some questions of foreign policy we find him | cians from the city. ‘When Athens sent Carneades, 
taking the side of the oppressed. The proconsular | Diogenes, and Critolaus to Rome in order to nego- 


His resistance to luxury continued. In B.C. 


inhabitants to pay their corn-assessments in money 


acts of a few factious individuals, on the charge of - 


the cause of Rhodes before the senate in an able =<. 


the Greek language. Himself an historian and -> 
dides made a_deep impression upon his kindred . i 

out his life, his conduct was guided by prejudices. 0.. 
against classes and nations, whose influence he =~ 
deemed to be hostile to the simplicity of the old... 
Roman character. It is likely that he had some = 00 
| part in the senatusconsultum which, upon the ap- > 


disium, B. €. 166, forbade kings to enter Rome, for 


| senate, and splendidly entertained by the nobles, oat 


tiate a remission of the 500 talents which the = 
Athenians had been awarded to. pay by way of oo 


the Achaian union, to the number of nearly 1,000, 


‘When the exiles further besought the senate that 


they were fools for going home, and were much 
o better off as they were. He said with a smile, 


of the chief instigators of the third Punic war, 


ee = assembled on the Carthaginian territory. Cato re- 
commended an instant declaration of war against | 


PRMD hie ce CATO, oe a a he, Osc | 
-compensation to the Oropians, Carneades excited | against the claim of Masinissa to part of ee 
great attention by his philosophical conversation | dominions. — Scipio Nasica thought ae NO casus 
and lectures, in which he preached the pernicious | belli had arisen, and it was arrange that an em- 
doctrine of an expediency distinct from justice, and | bassy should be sent to Africa to gain information 
illustrated his doctrine by touching on a dangerous | as to the real state of affairs. When the ten de- 
~ and delicate subject—the example of Rome herself. | puties, of whom Cato was one, came to the dis- 

“If Rome were stript of all that she did not just- | puted territory, they offered their arbitration, | 
which was accepted by Masinissa, but rejected by 


ly gain, the Romans might go back to their huts.” ice i 
Gato ‘offended with these principles, and jealous of | the Carthaginians, who had no confidence in Ro- 
t | man justice. The deputies accurately observed 


the attention paid to this Greek, gave advice which tic ly c | 
the senate followed—“ Let these deputies have an | the warlike preparations, and the defences of the 
answer, and a polite dismissal as soon as possible.” | frontier. They then entered the city, and saw 
Upon the conquest of Perseus, the leading men of | the strength and population it had acquired since 
its conquest by the elder Africanus. Upon 


their return home, Cato was the foremost In assert- 
ing that Rome would never be safe, as long as 
Carthage was so powerful, so hostile, and so near. 
One day‘he drew a bunch of early ripe figs from 
beneath his robe, and throwing it upon the floor 
of the senate-house, said to the assembled fathers, 
who were astonished at the freshness and fineness 
of the fruit, “ Those figs were gathered but three 
days ago at Carthage; so close is our enemy to 
our walls.” From that time forth, whenever he 
was called upon for his vote in the senate, though 
the subject of debate bore no relation to Carthage, 
his words were “ I vote that Carthage no longer 
be,” or, according to the more accepted version of 
Florus (ii. 15) “ Delenda est Carthago.” Scipio 
‘Nasica, on the other hand, thinking that Car- 
thage in its weakened state was rather a useful 
check than a formidable rival to Rome, always 
voted to “let Carthage be.” (Liv. Epit xlviii 
xlix., Appian, de Bell, Pun. 69; Plin, Hi N. xv. 
17.) This story must appear strange to those who _ 
know not that, during the republic, it was a Roman | 
custom for senators, when called npon for their 
votes, to express—no matter what the question-— 
any opinion which they deemed of great import- 
ance to the welfare of the state. (Tac. etan. ii 33.) 
In the very last year of his life, Cato took < 
conspicuous part in the righteous but unsuccessful 
prosecution of S. Sulpicius Galba. This pertidious 
general, after the surrender of the Lusitanian 
army, in flagrant breach of faith, put to death 
some of the soldiers, and sold ethers as slaves in 
Gaul, while a few escaped by flight, among whom 
was Viriathus, the future avenger of his nation. 
Galba pretended to have discovered that, under 
cover of the surrender, the Lusitanians had con- 
certed an attack ; but he obtained his acquittal 
chiefly through the compassion excited by the 
theatrical parade of his young weeping sons and 
orphan ward. Cato made a powerful speech — 
against Galba, and inserted it in the 7th book of 
his Origines, a few days or months before his 
death, B.C. 149, at the age of 85. (Cie. Brutus, 
Cato was twice married; first to Licinia, a lady 
of small property but noble birth, who bore a son, 
M. Porcius Cato Licinianus, the jurist, and lived 
to an advanced age. After her death he seeretly. 
-cohabited with a female slave; for, though he was 
a faithful husband, and as a widower was anxious: | 
to preserve his reputation, the well-known “sen- 
tentia, dia Catonis”. proves that he set but. little 
OREN Sd an: arati ast | value upon the virtue of chastity. When his 
-the Carthaginians, on the ground that their real | amour was discovered by his son, he determined to 
object in procuring the assistance of the Numi- | marry again, and chose the young danghter of his- 
> dians was hostility to Rome, although their no- | scribe and client, M. Salonius. The way in which, 
minal object was the defence of their frontier | a patron could command his client, and a father 


“Including the historian Polybius, were brought to 
Rome, B. c. 167, as hostages for the good behaviour 
of the Achaians, and, afterwards, without any 
‘proof of disaffection, were detained in exile from 
their country, and distributed among the coloniae 
and municipia of Italy. When their numbers 

- were reduced to about 300, by an exile of 16 years, 
‘the intercession of the younger Africanus, the 

. friend. of Polybius, prevailed. with Cato to vote 
that they should be permitted to return to their 

country. The conduct of the old senator—he was 

now eighty-three—was kinder than his words. He 

did not interpose until the end of a long debate, 

and then assented to the proposal on the ground, 

that it was a matter of perfect indifference. ““ Have 
we nothing better to do than to sit here all day 

Tong debating whether a parcel of worn-out Greeks 
shall be carried to their graves here or in Achaia ?” 


they might be restored to their former status and 
-honours in their own country, Cato jntimated that 


_ that Polybius was like Ulysses returning to the 
eave of the Cyclops for his hat and sash, . The ac- 
tive powers of Cato had been so much more edu- 
-cated than his affections, that he appears to have 
been nearly devoid of sympathy with fine and 
tender feelings, though some allowance may be 
`= made for a little assumed ungraciousness of demea- 
© nour, in order to keep up his Catonian character. 
Nowhere in his writings or his speeches do we 
~ meet with generous and elevating sentiments. His 
strong will and powerful passions of anger and 
ambition were guided by a keen and cold intellect, 
and a practical, utilitarian, common sense. 
` Even in the closing years of his protracted life, 
Cato had no repose. In his 81st year, B. c. 158, 
he was accused by C, Cassius of some capitale 
crimen (the nature of which is not recorded), and 
defended himself in person with unbroken 
strength, with unfaltering voice, and with un- 
shaken memory. “ How hard it is,” he said, 
_ “ for one whose life has been. past in a preceding 
_ generation, to plead his cause before the men of 
the present!” (Val. Max. viii. 7. § 1; Plut. 
Cato, 15.) a oe Ls 


very year before his death, he was one 


~~ Inthe 


- The anxiety of the senate had been excited by the. 
- Teport that a large army, under Ariobarzanes, was 


ae | CATO. ce Re o | CATO. ae 643. | 
dispose of his daughter, i is disagreeably exemplified He was contemporary with some of the earliest 
` in Plutarch’s graphic account of the interview be- | writers of eminence in the adolescence of classical 
tween Cato and Salonius which decided the match. | literature. Naevius died when he was quaestor 
The vigorous old man had completed his eightieth | under Scipio, Plautus when he was censor. Before 
` year when Salonia bore him a son, M. Porcius Cato | his own death the more cultivated muse of Terence, 
| Salonianus, the grandfather of Cato of Utica. To | who was born in his consults had appeared upon 
his eldest son he behaved like a good father, and | the stage. 
took the whole charge of his education. To his} The work De Re Rustied, which we now possess 
slaves he was a rigid master, His conduct towards | under the name of Cato, is probably substantially 
them (if not represented in too dark colours by his, though it is certainly not exactly in the form 
Plutarch) was really detestable. The law held | in which it proceeded from his pen. It consists of 
them to be mere chattels, and he treated them as very miscellaneous materials, relating principally — 
such, without any regard to the rights of humanity. | to domestic and rural economy. There we may: 
: Lingua mali pars pessima servi;” so he taught | find rules for libations and sacrifices ; medical pre- 
them to be secret and silent. He made them sleep | cepts, including the sympathetic cure and the ver- 
when they had nothing else to do. In order to | bal charm; a receipt for a cake; the form of a 
prevent combination and to govern them the more | contract; the description of a tool; the mode of 
easily, he intentionally sowed enmities and jealou- | rearing garden flowers. The best editions of this 
sies between them, and allowed the males to pur- | work are those which are contained in the collected — 
chase out of their peculium the liberty of sexual | Scriptores Rei Rusticae of Gesner (Lips. 1773-4) 
intercourse with the females of his household. In | and Schneider. (Lips. 1794-7.) : 
their name he bought young slaves, whom they | Cato’s instructions to his eldest son, ‘published pet 
trained, and then sold at a profit for his benefit. | in the form of letters, treated of various subjects 
After supping with his guests, he often severely | suited to the education of a Roman youth. They . 
chastised them with thong in hand for trifling acts | were divided into books, which, being quoted by 
- of negligence, and sometimes condemned them to | various names, have been counted as separate trea~ 
death. When they were worn out and useless, he | tises. The Apophthegmate, for example, may have | 
sold them or turned them out of doors. He treated | formed one of the books of the general collection. 
the lower animals no better. His war-horse which | Of Cato’s instructions to his son a few fragments 
bore him through his campaign in Spain, he sold | remain, which may be found in H. Alb. Lion’s 
before he left the country, that the state might | Catoniana, Gott, 1826, a work of small coui 
not be charged with the expenses of its transport. merit. 
These excesses of a tyrannous and unfeeling nature | The fragments of the orations are best given in 
shocked no scruples of his own conscience, and met | H. Meyers Oratorum Romanorum Fragmenta, 
no reprehension from a public opinion which tole- | Turici, 1842. r 
rated gladiatorial shows. They were only speci- The few passages in the Digest where Cato is- 
mens of the wholesome strictness of the good old | cited are commented upon by Majansius (ad >o” Carre 
Sabine paterfamilias. In youth the austerity of | JCtos); but it is probable that the citations in the © 
his life was much greater than in age, and perhaps | Digest refer not to the Censor, but to his elder son, _ 
his rigour would have been further re laxed, had he | who confined himself more exclusively to jurispru- — 
not felt that he had a character to keep up, and | dence than his father. Other juridical fragments 
had not his frugal simplicity been found to conduce | of Cato are given by Dirksen in his “ Bruchstiicke 
to the acquisition of wealth. As years advanced, | ausdenSchriften der Römischen Juristen,” p.44, 6c. © © 
he sought gain with increasing eagerness ; though, _ Cato, when he was already advanced in life, com- es 
to his honour be it spoken, in the midst of mani- | menced an historical work entitled “ Origines,” of . 
fold temptations, he never attempted to profit by | which many fragments have been preserved. Jt 
the misuse of his public functions. He accepted | was probably published i in parts. from time to time 
no bribes, he reserved no booty to his own use; | as the several books were completed. Livy (xxxiv. 
but, no longer satisfied with the returns of agricul 5), in a speech which he puts into the mouth of =s. 
ture, which varied with the influences of Jupiter, the tribune Valerius during the consulship of Cato, 
he became a speculator, not only in slaves, but in | makes Valerius quote the Origines in reply to their ` 
‘buildings, artificial waters, and pleasure-grounds, | author; but this is generally thought to be an: 
The mercantile spirit was strong within him. He | anachronism. The first book contained the history 
who had been the terror of usurers in Sardinia be- | of the Roman kings; the second and third treated 
came a lender of money at nautical interest on the | of the origin of the Italian towns, and from these 
security of commercial ventures, while he endea- | two books the whole work derived its title. There 
youred to guard against the possibility of loss by re- | was a blank in the history from the expulsion of — 
quiring that the risk should be divided, and that his | the kings to the commencement of the first Punic 
own agent should have a share in the management. | war, w hich formed the subject of the fourth book. 

To those who admitted his superiority he was | The events of the second Punic war were related. i 
affable and social. His conversation was lively | in the fifth book, and the sixth and seventh cons 00 
and witty. He liked to entertain his friends, and | tinued: the narrative to the year of Cato’s death. 

to talk over the historical deeds of Roman worthies. | (Nepos, Cato, 8.) It is said, by Nepos, Gellius, — 
-The activity of this many-sided man found lei- | and Pliny (Æ. N. viti. 5), that he suppressed. the 
sure for the composition of several literary works. | names of the generals who carried on the wars o > 

‘He lived at a time when the Latin language was | which he. relates; but the remaining fragments = =. 
<in a state of transition, and. he contributed to en- | shew that he made at least some exceptions to this. oC 
2 ni it, e practice. He is unanimously acknowledged bythe 9° 

j : i ancients to have been an exceedingly industrious 
| and learned antiquary ; but Livy, in his early de- 
ot sede makes no use of. the Origines, e to 

O oa T 


Cum lingua Catonis et Enni | 
Sermone patrium ditaverity et nova, rerum | 
Nomina protulerit, eane 


-.. Krause’s Vitae et Fragmenta Vet. Hist. Rom. Berlin, 


-2 M., Poraus Caro Lictnranus, a Roman 


ae CATO. 
cautioned him to take no further part in battle, as 
after his discharge he was no longer a soldier. 
(Plut. Quaest. Rom. 39.) re 
~ Henceforward he appears to have devoted hım- 
self to the practice of the law, in which he attained 
considerable eminence. In the obscure and corrupt 
fragment of Pomponius de Origine Juris (Dig. 1. 
tit. 2. § 38), after mentioning Sextus and Publius 
Aelius and Publius Atilius, the author proceeds to 
speak of the two Catos as follows: “ Hos sectatus 
ad aliquid est Cato. Deinde M. Cato, princeps 
Porciae familiae, cujus et libri extant ; sed plurimi 
filii ejus; ex quibus caeteri oriuntur.” This pas- 
sage seems to speak of a Cato before the Censor, 
but Pomponius wrote in paragraphs, devoting one 
to each succession of jurists, and the word Deinde — 
commences that of the Catos, thongh the Censor 
moderns. There are some Latin verses upon Cato | had been mentioned by anticipation at the end of 
in the Juvenilia of Theodore Beza. Majansius | the preceding paragraph. From the Catos, father 
(ad XXX JCtos) composed his life with remark- | and son (ea quibus), the subsequent jurists traced 
able diligence, collecting and comparing nearly all | their succession. Apollinaris Sulpicius, in that 
the ancient. authorities, except a few which were | passage of Gellius (xiii. 18) which is the principal 
discreditable to his hero. (See also Wetzel’s Ex- | authority with respect to the genealogy of the 
cursus in his edition of Cic. de Seneet. p. 256, &e.; | Cato family, speaks of the son as having written 
De M. Porcii Catonis Vita Studiis et Seriptis, in | “egregios de juris disciplina libros.” Festus (s. w. 
Schneider’s “Scriptores Rei Rusticae,” vol. i, pars | Mundus) cites the commentarii juris civilis of Cato, 
ji. init, ; Bayle, Dict. s.v. Porcius; Krause, Vitae et | probably the son, and Paullus (Dig. 45. tit, 1. 
Fragm. &c. pp. 89-97; G. E.W eber, Commentatio de |s. 4. § 1) cites Cato’s 15th book. Cicero (de Orat. 
M. Poreti Catonis Censorti Vita et Moribus, Bremae, | ii. 33) censures Cato and Brutus for introducing 
1831; and Gerlach, Scipio und Cato, in Schweitz- | in their published responsa the names of the persons 
< erisches Museum fiir historische Wissenschaften, | who consulted them. Celsus (Dig. 50, tit. 16. s. 98. 
1837; above all, Drumann, Gesch, Roms, v. pp. | § 1) cites an opinion of Cato concerning the inter- 
$ 97—148.) calary month, and the regula or sententia Catoniana 
is frequently mentioned in the Digest. The regula 
Catoniana was a celebrated rule of Roman law to 
the effect, that a legacy should never be valid un- 
less it would have been valid if the testator had 
died immediately after he had made his will. This 
rule (which had several exceptions) was a particu- 
lar case of a more general maxim: “ Quod initio 
non valet, id tractu temporis non potest convales- 
cere.” The greater celebrity of the son as a jurist, 
and the language of the citations from Cato, render 
it likely that the son is the Cato of the Digest. 
From the manner in which Cato is mentioned in 
the Institutes (Inst. 1. tit. 11. § 12),—** Apud 
Catonem bene scriptum refert antiquitas,”—it may 
be inferred, that he was known only at second. 
hand in the time of Justinian. | 

He died when praetor designatus, about B. c. 
152, a few years before his father, who bore his 
loss with resignation, and, on the ground of 
poverty, gave him a frugal funeral. (hiv. Epi, 
48 ; comp. Cie. de Senect. 19.) é | 

(Majansius, ad XXX JCtos, i, 1—113; E. I, 
Hamier, de Regula Catoniana, Heidelb, 1826 ; 
Drumann’s Rom. v. p. 149.) | 

3. M. Porcrus Caro SaLoxsiaxus, the son of 
Cato the censor by his second wife Salonia, was 
born B. c. 154, when his father had completed his 
80th year, and about two years before the death 
of his step-brother. He lost his father when he 
was five years old, and lived to attain the praetor- 
ship, in which office he died. (Gell. xii. 19; 


A CATO re 
` Dionysius (i. 74) Cato placed the building of Rome 
< in the 132nd year after the Trojan war, or in the 
first of the 7th Olympiad, B. 0. 751. The best 
~ collection of the remains of the Origines is In 


1833. | ee l l 
C. The life of this extraordinary man was written. 
‘by Cornelius Nepos, Plutarch, and Aurelius Victor. 
Many additional particulars of his history are to 
be collected from Livy, who portrays his character 
in a splendid and celebrated passage (xxxix. 40). 
Some facts of importance are to be gleaned from 
Cicero, especially from his Cato Major or de 
Senectute, and his Brutus. By later writers he 
was regarded as a model of Roman virtue, and 
`. few names occur oftener in the classics than 
-his Much has been written upon him by the 


< jurist, the son of Cato the Censor by his first wife 
-< Licinia, and thence called Licinianus to distinguish 
~~ him from his half-brother, M. Porcius Cato, the 
gon of Salonia, His father paid great attention to 
his education, physical as well as mental, and 
studied to preserve his young mind from every 
. Immoral taint. He was taught to ride, to swim, 
to wrestle, to fence, and, perhaps to the injury of 
a weak constitution, was exposed to vicissitudes 
<> of cold and heat in order to harden his frame. 
~The Censor would not allow his learned slave 
Chilo to superintend the education of his son, Jest 
the boy should acquire slavish notions or habits, 
but wrote lessons of history for him in large letters 
with his own hand, and afterwards composed a 
kind of Encyclopaedia for his use. Under such 
tuition, the young Cato became a wise and virtuous 
man. He first entered life as a soldier, and 
served, B. 0. 173, in Liguria under the consul M. 
Popilius Laenas. The legion to which he belonged 
haying been disbanded, he took the military oath 
a second time, by the advice of his father, in order 
to qualify himself, legally to fight against the 
enemy, (Cic. de Of: i, 11.) In B. c. 168, he 
fought against Perseus at Pydna under the consul 
-Aemilius Paullus, whose daughter, Aemilia Tertia, 
he afterwards married. He distinguished himself 
In the battle by his personal prowess in a combat 
~ dn which he first lost and finally recovered his- 
sword. The details of this combat are related 
_ with, variations by several authors. (Plut: Cat. 
-c Maj 20; Justin, xxxiii. 2; Val. Max. iii, 12. 
> §$ T6; Frontin. Strat. iv. 5.817.) He returned. 
to the troops on his own side covered with wounds, 
and ‘was received with applause by the consul, 

~- who gave him his discharge in order that he might 
get cured. Here again his father seems to have. 


Plut. Cat. Maj 27.) 


. 4, M. Porerus Caro, elder son of Cato Lici- 

nianus. [No, 2.] Like his grandfather, the 
Censor, he was a vehement orator, and left behind 
him many written speeches. In Bc. 118, he 
was consul with Q. Marcius Rex, and in the same 
year died in Africa, whither he had proceeded 


probably for the purpose of arranging the differences 
o xili. 19; Liv. Epit. lxii.) 


and Claudius defendant. The plaintif, having 


-recover damages for the fraud. Upon these facts, 
-uncle of Cato of Utica, attached himself to the 


in rejecting a rogation on behalf of the exiled 


he defeated the Etruscans, and in the following year 


o lxxv; Oros; ye T7.) 


the government of Gallia Narbonensis, where he 
“dedi (Gell. xi. 19.)0 020 fees ee a 


born B. c, 95, In early childhood he lost both his 
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‘parents, and was brought up in the house of his 
mother’s brother, M. Livius Drusus, along with 
his sister Porcia and the children of his mother by _ 
her second husband, Q. Servilius Caepio. While — 
yet of tender age, he gave token of a certain sturdy 
independence. The Italian socii were now seeking 
the right of Roman citizenship, and Q. Pompaedius ` 
Silo was endeavouring to enlist Drusus on their 
side. Silo playfully asked Cato and his half-bro- 
ther Q. Caepio if they would not take his part 
with their uncle. Caepio at once smiled and said 
he would, but Cato frowned and persisted in say- 
ing that he would not, though Silo pretended that. 


Coamo. 


between the heirs of Micipsa in Numidia. (Gell. 


_ 5. C. Porcrus Caro, younger son of. Cato Li- 
cimanus [No. 2], is mentioned by Cicero as a 
middling orator. (Brut. 28.) In his youth he 
was a follower of Tib. Gracchus. In B. co. 114, 
he was consul with Acilius Balbus, and in the 
same year obtained Macedonia as his province. 
In Thrace, he fought unsuccessfully against the 
Scordisci, His army was cut off in the moun- 
tains, and he himself escaped with difficulty, 
though Ammianus Marcellinus erroneously states 
that he was slain, (xxvii. 4. § 4.) Disappointed 
of booty in war, he endeavoured to indemnify him- 
self by extortions in-Macedonia. For this he was 
accused and sentenced to pay a fine. Afterwards, 
he appears to have served as a legate in the war 
with Jugurtha in Africa, where he was won over 
by the king. In order to escape condemnation on 
this charge, in B. c. 110, he went to Tarraco in 
Spain, and became a citizen of that town. (Cice 
pro Balb. 11.) He has been sometimes confounded 
with his elder brother. (Vell. Pat. ii. 8; Eutrop. 
iv. 24; Cic. in Verr. iii. 80, iv. 10.) 

6. M. Porcius Caro, son of No. 3, and father 
of Cato of Utica. He was a friend of Sulla, whose 
proscriptions he did not live to see. He was 
tribunus plebis, and died when a candidate for the 
praetorship. (Gell. xiii. 19; Plut, Cat. Min, 1-3.) 
Cicero, In discussing how far a vendor is bound to 
disclose to a purchaser the defects of the thing 
sold, mentions a decision of Cato on the trial of an 
actio arbitraria, in which Calpurnius was plaintiff 


his refusal. This story has been doubted on the. 
ground that, as Drusus lost his life B. c. 91, Cato. 
could not have been more than four years old, and 
consequently was not of an age to form an opinion. 
on public affairs at the time when it is stated to — 
have occurred. This criticism will be appreciated 
at its due value by those who understand the spirit 
of the anecdote, and know the manner in which 
little boys are commonly addressed. sts 
After the death of Drusus, Cato was placed un- 
der the charge of Sarpedon, who found him diffi- 
cult to manage, and more easily led by argument 
than authority. He had not that quick apprehen- 
sion and instinctive tact which make learning to 
some happily-organized children a constant but 
unobtrusive growth. He did not trust, and ob- 
serve, and feel, but he acquired his knowledge by 
asking questions and receiving explanations. That 


ciously. His temper was like his intellect: it was 
not easily roused; but, being roused, it was not 
been ordered by the augurs to pull down his house | easily calmed. The child was father to the man. 
on the Mons Caclia beeause it obstructed the 
auspices, sold it to the defendant without giving 
notice of the order. The defendant was obliged to 


obey a similar order, and brought an action to 


and gradation was one of his obvious defects. He 
had none of that almost unconscious intuition 
by which great men modify the erroneous results 
Cato eos in favour of the purchaser. (De Of: | events. There was in him no accommodation to 
iii, 16.) . 

7. L. Porcius Cato, the son of No. 3, and | racter, no power of gaining influence by apt and — 
easy insinuation. The influence he gained was.. 
party of the senate, In the year B. c. 160, he was | due to his name for high and stubborn virtue. 
tribune of the plebs, and in that office opposed the t in th ; 
attempts of L. Apuleius Saturninus, and assisted | pursuits of his fellows. He rarely smiled, and he 
exhibited a firmness of purpose which was not to 
be cajoled by flattery nor daunted by violence. 
Yet was there something in his unsocial individu- 
ality which attracted notice and inspired respect. 
‘Once, at the game of Trials, he rescued by force 
from a bigger boy a youth sentenced to prison who. — 
appealed to him for protection, and, burning with — 
passion, led him home accompanied by his ‘com- — 
rades. When Sulla gave to the noble youths of- 
‘Rome the military game called Troja, and proposed 
as their leaders the son of his wife Metella and _ 
Sex. Pompeius, the boys with one accord cried — 
out for Cato in place of Sextus. Sarpedon took 
him occasionally, when he was in his fourteenth 
| ee | year, to pay his respects to Sulla, his late father’s 

8M. Porcius Caro, son of No. 4. After | friend. The tortures and executions which some- 
having been curule aedile and praetor, he obtained | times were conducted in Sulla’s house made it re- 
| ‘semble (in the words of Plutarch) “the place of 


Metellus Numidicus. In the social war, B. c. 90, 


was consul with Pompeius Strabo. On one oc- 
casion a portion of his troops, consisting of town 
rabble, was instigated to disobedience and mutiny 
by the impudent prating of one C. Titius. He lost 
his life in an unlucky skirmish with the Marsians, 
near Lake Facinus, at the end of a successful 
battle. It was thought by some that his death 
was not to be attributed to the enemy, but to the 
art of the younger Marius; for Cato had boasted 
that his own achievements were equal to the Cim- 
brian victory of Marius the father. (Liv. Æpii 


<9. M: Porcius Cato, son of No. 6 by Livia, 
great-grandson of Cato the Censor, and surnamed 
Uticensis from Utica, the place of his death, was 


heads of several illustrious citizens carried forth, — 


ceptor with the question “Why does no one kill 


he was going to throw him out of the window for 


which he thus acquired slowly he retained tena- 
Throughout his life, the same want of flexibility nf 


of abstract reasoning, and take hints from passing = 


circumstances, no insight into the windings of cha- 


As a boy he took little interest in the childish 


| the damned.” On one of his visits, seeing the 


and hearing with indignation the suppressed groans. 
‘of those’ who were present, he turned to his pre- 


~. rally vigorous, and he endeavoured to harden it 


us SCAT. 


| that. tyrant?” : “ Because,” answered Sarpedon, | 


“men fear him more strongly than they hate him.” 


“ Why then,” subjoined Cato, “ would you not let | 


me have a sword, that I might put him to death, 
.. and restore my country to freedom?” This out- 
break induced his tutor to watch him, lest he 
should attempt something desperate. —— 
He received 120 talents as his share of his fa- 
ther’s fortune, and, being now his own master, 
still further contracted his expenditure, hitherto 
extremely moderate. He addicted himself to poli- 
tical studies, and practised in solitude oratorical 
_ declamation.. As he hated luxury and was accus- 
tomed to self-denial, the precepts of the Porch 
found favour in his sight; and, under the guidance 
- of Antipater of Tyre, he pursued with all the ar- 
dour of a devotee the ethical philosophy of the 
Stoics. The virtue he chiefly worshipped was a 
rigid justice, not only unmoved by favour, but 
rejecting the corrective of equity and mercy. 

- Differing widely in disposition and natural gifts. 
from his great ancestor the Censor, he yet looked 
up to him as a model, adopted his principles, and 

imitated his conduct. His constitution was natu- 


still more by excessive toil. He travelled bare- 

headed in the heat of summer, and amid the win- 
ter snow. When his friends were making long 
journeys on horseback, he accompanied them on 


= foot. In illness and fever, he passed his hours 


alone, not bearing any witness of his physical in- 


o > firmities. He was singular in his dress, preferring, 
by way of sober contrast, a dark purple to the rich 
crimson then in vogue, and he often appeared in 


~ public after dinner without shoes or tunic. Up to 
his twentieth year, his inseparable companion was 


OSE his half-brother, Q. Servilius Caepio, to whom he 


was affectionately attached: . When Caepio was 


we praised for his moderation and frugality, he ac- 
-knowledged that he was but a Sippius (a notorious 


prodigal) when compared with Cato. Thus Cato 
became a mark for the eyes of the throng. Vicious 
..Juxury was one of the crying evils of the times, 
and he was pointed to as the natural successor of 
his. ancestor in reforming manners, and in repre- 
senting the old, simple, undegenerate Roman. Tt 
is much to become a type of a national character. 


The first occasion of his appearance in public. 
life was connected with the name of his ancestor, 
The elder Cato in his censorship had erected and 


dedicated a building called the Porcia Basilica. In 
this the tribunes of the people were accustomed to 
transact business. There was a column in the 


way of the benches where they sat, and they de- 


termined either to remove it altogether or to change 


its place. This proposition called forth the younger. 


Cato, who successfully resisted. the measure in a 


speech which was graceful while it was cutting, 


and was elevated in tone without any of the tu- 
-mour of juvenile declamation. tees i 


` Cato was capable of warm and tender attach- 


ment, and much that was stiff and angular in his 
_ character was enhanced by early disappointment 


~. and blighted affection. Lepida had been betrothed 
_ to Metellus Scipio, who broke off the match. Free. 
once more, she was wooed by Cato; but the atten- 


tions of a new admirer recalled the ardour of her 
former lover, who sued again, and was again ac- 


-. cepted. Stung to the quick, Cato was with difi- 


-lty prevented, by the entreaties of friends, from. 
exposing himself by going to law, and expended 
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| the bitterness of his wrath against Scipio in satiri- 
‘cal jambics. He soon afterwards married Atilia, 


the daughter of Serranus, but was obliged to divorce 
her for adultery after she had borne him two chil- 
dren. | | 

He served his first campaign as a volunteer, B.C. 
72, under the consul Gellius Poblicola, in the ser- 
vile war of Spartacus. He joined the army rather 
from a desire to be near Caepio, who was tribunus 
militum, than out of any love for a military lite. 
In this new career he had no opportunity of dis- 
tinguishing himself; but his observation of discip- 
line was perfect, and in courage he was never 
found wanting. The general offered him military 
rewards, which he refused on the ground that he 
had done nothing to deserve them. For this he 
was reckoned perverse and cross-grained, but his 
own estimate of his services was not perhaps much 
below the mark. He had many of the qualities 
which make a good soldier, but of that peculiar 


genius which constitutes a great general he had 


not a spark. | 

About the year B. c. 67, he became a candidate 
for the post of tribunus militum, and obeyed the 
law by canvassing without nomenclatores. He 


| was elected, and joined the army of the propraetor 


M. Rubrius in Macedonia. Here he was appointed 
to command a legion, and he won the esteem and 
attachment of the soldiery by the force of reason, 
by sharing all their labours, and by a strict atten- 
tion to his duty. He treated them as rational 
beings, not as mere machines, and he preserved 


order without harsh punishments or lavish bribes. 


But the life of the camp was ill suited to his tem- 
perament. Hearing that the famous Stoic philo- 
sopher Athenodorus, surnamed Cordylion, was at 
Pergamus, he obtained a free legation, which gave 
him leave of absence for two months, travelled to 
Asia in search of the philosopher, and succeeded 
in persuading Athenodorus to return with him to 


triumph than the capture of a rich city, for the 
Stoic had refused repeated offers of friendship and 
society from kings and emperors. — 

Cato was now doomed to sufer a severe mis- 


| fortune, and to put to the test all the lessons of his 


philosophy. Servilius Caepio, on his way to sAsia, 

was taken ill at Aenus, a town of Thrace. Cato 

was informed of this by letter, and, embarking 

without delay ina small vessel, set sail in stormy 

weather from Thessalonica; but he did not arrive 

in time to close the eyes of his beloved brother. 

The tumult of his grief was excessive. He em- 

braced the corpse with tears and cries, and spared 

no expense in the splendour of the funeral. He 
sent back to the provincials their proterred gifts of 
money, and paid them for the odours and precious 
vestments which they contributed to the sad so- 

lemnity.. At the cost of eight talents, he erected 

to the memory of Caepio a. polished. monument of 
Thasian marble in the market-place at Aenns, 


veyed the ashes of his brother. At Rome his 
time was divided between the lessons of philosophy 


from the lips of Athenodorus, the advocacy of his - 
friends’ causes in the forum, and the studies that 
were necessary to qualify him for political offices. 
| He was now of an age to offer himself for the 
-quaestorship, but he determined not to put himself 
forward as a candidate until he was master of the — 


details of his duties. He was able to purchase for 


Macedonia. This was deemed by Cato a greater 


_ He now returned to Rome in a ship whieh con- 


y 
& 
i 


im O 


and this he attentively perused. Further, he 


to the public treasure. Armed with this know- 
ledge, he was elected to the quaestorship. The 


< rience and the ignorance of ordinary quaestors, 


obliged the informers who had received blood-money 
from Sulla out of the public treasure to refund 


amid the general applause of his fellow-citizens, 


friend, for, as Drumann has observed (Geschichte 
= Roms, v. p. 157), the narrative of Plutarch, who 


east, he neglected that external splendour to which 


and this external show of honour from the great 
man upon whom all eyes were turned, considerably 


command, was not invited to stay; and was dis- 


o with an earnestness which offended his guest, who 
| departed early on the following day. Upon reach- 


-seeching him, if he would not take them himself, | 
to let his attendants take them ; but, much to the 
< jected this specious bribery too. 
os Servilia; before the gates soliciting a triumph for. 
his success against Mithridates, In obtaining this. 


the nobility, notwithstanding the opposition. of 
Memmius and other creatures of Pompey. 


A 


wk candidate for he trihaxieabip, but he declined ao 


Äta talents a dole which, séatained the pecuniary 
accounts of the quaestorship from the time of Sulla, 


to stand for that office, and determined to pass 
some time at his country seat in Lucania in the 
company of his books and his philosophers. On 
his way he met a long train of baggage, and was 
informed that it belonged to Metellus Nepos, who 
was hastening from Pompey’s army to seek the 
tribuneship. “His resolution was at once taken, 
He determined to oppose this emissary of Pompey, 
and, after spending a day or two in the country, 
reappeared in Rome. He compared the sudden 
arrival of Metellus to a thunderbolt falling upon 
the state, but his own arrival equally surprised 
his friends. The nobles, who were jealous of 


made himself acquainted with all the laws relating 


scribes and subordinate clerks of the treasury, ac- 
customed to the routine of official business and 
official documents, relied upon their own expe- 


and thus were able to teach their teachers and 
to rule their rulers. Cato broke in upon this 
official monopoly, which had been made a cover 
for much fraud and abuse, and, in spite of the re- 
sistance which might have been expected from such 
an interested swarm, he routcd and exposed their 
misdeeds. The debts that were due from the state 
to individuals he promptly paid, and he rigidly de- 
manded prompt payment of the debts that were 
due to the state. He took effectual measures to 
prevent the falsification of the decrees of the 
senate and other public documents which were 
entrusted to the custody of the quaestors. He 


vote for him, aud he succeeded in gaining his own — 
election, but not in ousting Metellus. One of his 
first acts after his election was the prosecution of 
L. Licinius Muraena for bribery at the consular _ 
comitia; but Muraena, who was defended by 
Cicero, Hortensius, and Crassus, was acquitted by | 
the judges. This (B. c. 63) was the famous year. 
of Cicero’s consulship, and of the suppression of 
Catiline’s conspiracy. Cato supported the consul 
in proposing that the conspirators should suffer 
death, and was the first who gave to Cicero the 
name of pater patriae. It was Cato’s speech of 
the 5th of December which determined the senate, . 
previously wavering from the force of Caesars- 
oratory. The severer sentence was carried, and. 
Cato’s part in this transaction occasioned a rupture | 
between him and Caesar, whom he charged with 


their ill-gotten gains. His colleagues, who were at 
first offended at his strictness, finding that he con- 
tinued to act with impartiality and upon consistent 
principle, sought to avoid his reproach and began 
to admire his conduct. By his honest and de- 
termined administration he replenished the trea- 
sury, and quitted office at the end of the year 


It is probable that after the termination of his 
quaestorship he went a second time to Asia, upon 
the invitation of king Deiotarus, his father’s 


(C ato Mi inor, 23) speaks of Cato’s speech as extant, — 
and says that it was taken down by short-hand 


as the speeches of Caesar and Cato, but there is. 
reason to believe that not only is the language — 
Sallust’s own, but that the fabricated speeches 


makes the events of his Asiatic journey anterior 
to his quaestorship, is beset with numerous diffi- 
culties and anachronisms. In his travels in the 
those which were actually delivered. _ ig 

The crushing of Catiline’s conspiracy was an 
important step, but, in order to accomplish the 


the Orientals were accustomed, and sometimes was 
treated with slight on account of the meanness 
of his equipage and apparel. By Pompey, Cato 3 
was received with the utmost civility and respect, | done. Induced by the example of- Sulla, several 

ambitious men were now aspiring to supreme 
power, and those who, like Catiline, endeavoured 
exalted Cato’s dignity and importance elsewhere. 
But there was no cordiality in Pompey’s welcome. 
The visitor, who seemed to be adamper upon his free 


tumult and anarchy, were not the most formidable. 
The wealth of Crassus and the character and 
position of Pompey were directed to the same end. 
missed without regret, ‘Caesar, who had watched the conspiracy of Cati- 

Deiotarus, upon the arrival of Cato, offered him 
all kinds of presents, and pressed their acceptance | have been the person to profit by its success, saw 
schemes, Pompey, his more formidable rival, 
ing Pessinus, Cato found that ‘still richer presents | wished to obtain supreme power by constitutional: 
had been sent on with a letter from the king, be- 


render; but he had not the unscrupulous courage 


dissatisfaction of some of his. attendants, he Te- 
vigorous, and comprehensive intellect, was not re- 

Upon Cato’s return to Rome, B. ©. 6 63, he found | 
Lucullus, who had married one of his haltsisters, {entering into a combination with Pompey and 
“Crassus to detach both from the senatorial party, 
from. which they were already estranged by their 


object, he succeeded by the assistance of Cato and | 


| to were clumsy and injudicious. His opposition ` 
to Pompey was a conducted i in a manner which pro ee 


, Cato. was now r looked upon by eae as a suit 


Pompey’s power and designs, flocked in crowds to > 


being a secret accomplice of Catiline. Plutarch 


writers placed in the senate-house for that purpose — 
by Cicero. Sallust gives two well-known orations 


difer considerably in several particulars from Po 
political theories of Cato, much remained to, be — 


to grasp it in the disorder occasioned. by popular. a's 


line, and, if it had succeeded, would most likely oe 


their object, and had the address to baffle their es 


‘means, and waited in hope of a voluntary sur- `` 


which would have been required to seize it, orto. 9° 
keep | it when gained. Caesar, of a more daring, A 


strained by. similar scruples. He contrived by. ie 


‘own unambiguous ambition. Cato wished to de =. 
feat this combmation, ‘but the measures he resorted ` 


Oe gh SEE gamer oe 


-moted the views of Caesar, who turned every com- 


-bination of events to the purposes of his own | 


~ ‘agovandizement, and availed himself at once of the 
influence of Pompey and the wealth of Crassus. 
-The state of political parties at Rome was now 
guch, that neither energy nor foresight could long 
have retarded the downfall of the republic. The 
party of the senate professed to adhere to the an- 
cient doctrines of the constitution, clinging in 
“practice to oligarchical principles, but it possessed 
in its ranks no man of great popularity or com- 
manding political genius. Lucullus had often led 
his troops to victory, and had considerable influence 
over the army, but he preferred the quiet enjoy- 
` ment of the vast wealth he had acquired in Asia 
to the leadership of the party of the nobles. Had 
he not lacked ambition, he might have given the 
‘senate effectual support. Cato attached himself to 
the senate, and may be numbered among its 
~~ Jeaders; but neither he nor his chief coadjutors in 
-the same cause, Catulus and Cicero, could boast of 
that practical ability and ready command of 
“resources which were wanting at the present 
crisis, He was far better suited for contemplation 
than for action, and would have been more at 
home, more happy, and not less useful, in the 
calm pursuits of literature and philosophy, than 
amidst the turmoil of public life. A man more 
pure and disinterested could not be found, His 
opinion as a judex and his testimony as a witness 
were regarded as almost decisive. Such was the 


reverence for his character, that. when he went 


-. Into the theatre during the games of Flora, given 
_ by Messius, the dancing-women were not required 
to exhibit their performances ‘in their accustomed 


ar nudity; but when Cato learned from Savonius 


that. his presence damped the enjoyment of the 
people, he retired amidst applause. The conduct 
~: of his political friends was analogous. They rather 
praised than imitated his virtues, and those who 


praised him liked him best when he was at such a 


distance as not to impose restraint upon their ac- 
tions. Irregularity and corruption were so general, 
-c that an honest man, in order to do good, must have 
been master of remarkable discretion, whereas the 


` -straightforward and uncompromising strictness of 


Cato generally appeared ill-timed, and was deemed 


better suited to the imaginary republic of Plato. 


than to the actual condition of the Roman people. 
In the year of his tribunate he opposed the pro- 
position of Metellus Nepos to recall Pompey from 
Asia, and to give him the command of the legions 
against Catiline. Cato exerted himself in the 
midst of a riot to prevent the voting of the proposi- 
tion, and exposed himself to considerable personal 
danger without much prudence or much dignity. 
In B. c. 60, he opposed the rogation of the tribune 


"L. Flavius to reward Pompey’s veterans with 


-allotments of land. Caesar, when he was return- 


-ing from Spain, sought the honour of a triumph, | - 


„and desired in the meantime to be allowed, though 
absent, to be a candidate for the consulship. In 
order. to prevent a resolution to this effect from 


. being carried on the day when it was proposed, 


Cato spoke against time until sunset; but Caesar 
. Tenounced his triumph and gained the consulship. 
By a course of conduct which to the eyes of the 


statesmen of that day appeared to be a series of 
~half-measures and vacillating policy, Cato desired 


to prove that, while some were for Caesarand some 


for Pompey, he, Cato, was for the commonwealth. 


CATO. | 


a | Though Cato seemed „generally to waste his 


strength in ineffectual efforts, he still was found to 
‘be a trouble and a hindrance to the designs of 


Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus. They accordingly — 
got Clodius, during his tribunate, to propose that. 


Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, should, without even a 
plausible pretext, be deprived of his dominions, 
and that Cato should be charged with the task of 
reuniting the island to the Roman empire, and re- 
storing the exiles who had been sent to Byzantium. 
Constitutionally averse to active military measures, 
as well as benevolently anxious to prevent the un- 
necessary shedding of blood, Cato sent a messenger 
to Ptolemy to signify the determination of the 
Roman people. The unfortunate king put an end 
to his life by poison, and Cato took peaceable pos- 
session of Cyprus, and sold the royal treasures at 
the highest price, offending some of his friends, 
who hoped to enrich themselves by cheap bargains. 


After restoring the Byzantine exiles, and success- 


fully accomplishing a commission which, however 
abstractedly unjust, he considered himself bound to 
undertake by his duty to the state, he returned to 
Rome in B. c. 56, displaying to the eyes of the 
people the public wealth thus acquired. This very 
treasure afterwards came to the hands of Caesar, 


and contributed to the destruction of republican | 


liberty. The pecuniary accounts of the sale by 
some accident were lost, and Clodius Pulcher took 
occasion to accuse Cato of embezzlement. . His 


Cato, as it would have rendered void his legation 
to Cyprus. This affair produced a marked cold- 
ness between Cicero and Cato. 

After his divorce from Atilia, Cato had married 
Marcia, the daughter of Philippus, and had three 
children by his second wife. About the year Bc. 


ceded Marcia to his friend Q. Hortensius, with the 
consent of her father. At the death of Hortensius 
in the year 50, he took her back again. Heineecius 
(Antig. Rom. lib. i. append. c. 47) infers, from the 
words of Plutarch (Cato Min. 25), that Cato did 
not, according to the common belief, dend his wife, 
but that she was divorced from him by the cere- 


neccius quotes the case as an instance of a marriage 
contracted by coemtio and dissolved by remancipatio, 
in accordance with the maxim “ unumquodque ee 
modo dissolvitur quo colligatum est.” But it does 
not appear that Cato married her again after the 


retumed to her former relation of wife. 

Cato continued to oppose the triumvirs. In 
Bc. 55 he actively assisted L. Domitius Aheno- 
barbus in canvassing for the consulship against 


year jn opposition to Vatinius. He would not 


answer was, “ What greater disgrace could befall 
this age, than that Pulcher should be anaceuseror 
Cato be accused $” (Senec. Controvers. v. 30.) 
Cicero, on his return from banishment, insisted 
that Clodius. was not. legitimately appointed trie _ 
bune, and that therefore all his official acts ought 
| to be annulled. The proposition was opposed by 


56 happened that strange transaction by which he _ 


mony of sale, and married to Hortensius. Hei- — 


death of Hortensius, and yet it seems that she 


‘Pompey and Crassus, who were elected. In the 
election riots he was wounded, and narrowly es- 
-caped with life. With no better success was he 
himself a candidate for the praetorship in the same’ 


‘submit to employ the bribery which was necessary. 
to obtain a majority. Again, in an unsuccessful 
Opposition to the Trebonian law conferring extra- 
ordinary powers upon the triumvirs, we find him ` 


CATO. 


ard in popular tumults. a personal conflict, 
At length, B. ©. 54, he was made praetor, and this | 
was the highest office to which he attained. His| — 
his troops across the desert, for six days supporting 


exertions during his praetorship to put down the 
notorious bribery of the consular comitia disgusted 


both the buyers and the sellers of votes. Again 


he was attacked by a hooting and pelting mob, who 
put his attendants to flight; but he persisted, in 
mounting the tribunal, and succeeded in appeasing 
the violence of the populace. 

_ After the death of Crassus, when the senate had 
to make choice between Pompey and Caesar, it 


_ naturally wished to place itself under the protec- 
tion of the former. In B. c. 52, Pompey was anx- 


ious to obtain the dictatorship ; ; but as the nobles 
had not given him their full confidence, and yet 
at the same time were anxious to gratify him, Bi- 
bulus proposed that he should be created sole con- 


‘sul, and in this proposition was supported by Cato. 
In the following year, Cato himself, mistrusting 


Pompey, was a “candidate for the consulship ; ; but 
he would not bribe, and his competitors, S. Sulpi- 
cius and M. Claudius Marcellus, who had the sup- 
port of Caesar and Pompey, were elected. On the 
day of his defeat, Cato amused himself with play- 


ing at ball, and renounced for ever all aspiration 


after an office which the people had not thought 
proper to confer upon him. 

On the commencement of the civil war, B. c. 49, 
Cato supported those illegal proceedings [Cazsar, 
p-550] which gave some colour of right to the hos- 


tile preparations of Caesar. On the approach of 
‘Caesar to the city, Cato took flight with the con- 
suls to ee and yielded himself up to un- 


availing grief From that day forth he allowed 


his hair to grow ; he never after wore a garland, but 
seeing that Roman blood must be shed, whichever 
party might prevail, he determined to mourn until 
his death the unhappy lot of his country. It was 
a time for decisive and strong measures. Caesar 
was not now to be fought by laws or resolutions, 
and the time for negotiation was past. Cato re- 
commended a temporizing policy. Thoughts of 


patriotic philanthropy were uppermost in his mind. 


He made Pompey promise to pillage no Roman 
town, and, except in hattle, to put to death no 


Roman citizen. - 


The senate Sntcnntsd Cato, as propraetor, with 
the defence of Sicily; but, on the landing of Curio 
with three of Caesar’s legions, Cato, thinking re- 


sistance useless, instead of defending the island, 


took flight, and proceeded to join Pompey at Dyr- 
< rachium. Little confidence was placed in his mili- 
tary skill, or in the course that he would pursue if 


his party succeeded; for, though it was now his 


object to crush | the rebellion of Caesar, it was | 


felt that his efforts might soon be directed to 
limit the power of Pompey. After Pompey’s vic- 


tory at Dyrrachium, Cato was left in charge of the- 


camp, and. was thus saved from being present 
at the disastrous battle of Pharsalia. (B. c. 48.) 


After this battle, he set sail for Corcyra with the | 
troops and: the “feet left in his charge; but he 
_ offered to resign his command to Cicero, who was 
~ now anxious for a reconciliation with Caesar. 
Cicero, a man equally incompetent to command, ; 
declined the offer. Cato now. proceeded to Africa, | 
__ where he hoped to find Pompey ; but on his route. 
he received intelligence from Cornelia of Pom- | 
-pey’s assassination. After a circuitous voyage he | 
. effected a a pading and was admitted by the inkiaf 


m “CATO. si 
‘bitante of Cyrene, who had refused to open their. 


gates to Labienus. 
In the spring of the year B. c. 47 Cato marched 


hunger and thirst, and every privation, with re- 


markable fortitude, in order to form a junction 
with Scipio Metellus, | Attius Varus, and the Nu- 


midian Juba. Here arose a question of military 


precedence. The army wished to be led by Cato; 


but, as a strict disciplinarian, he thought it neces- 
sary to yield to the consular Scipio. | Most proba- 


“bly he was glad to rid himself of a position in 


which immediate action appeared inevitable, and 
felt himself oppressed by the weight of a responsi- 
bility to which his shoulders were unequal. Here 
the mildness of his disposition was again manifest. 
He resisted the counsel of Scipio to put Utica to 


the sword, and, though now nothing could be hoped 


but a putting-off of the evil day, wisely advised 
him not to risk a decisive engagement; but Scipio 
disregarded his advice, and was utterly routed at 
Thapsus. (April 6th, B. c. 46.) All Africa now, - 
with the exception of Utica, submitted to the vic- 
torious Caesar. Cato wanted to inspire the Ro~- — 
mans in Utica with courage to stand a siege ; but 
they quailed at the approach of Caesar, and were 
inclined to submit. Plutarch relates in detail the 
events which now occurred at Utica, and his nar- 
rative exhibits a lamentable picture of a good man 
standing at bay with fortune. Careless for his 
own safety, or rather determined not to live under 
the slavery of Caesar’s despotism, Cato yet was 
anxious to provide for the safety of his friends, | 
advised them to flee, accompanied them to the port, 


besought them to make terms with the conqueror, © 


composed the speech in which L. Caesar interceded — 
for them, but would not allow his own name to 
appear. Bewildered and oppressed, driven into a. 
corner where his irresolution could not lurk, and _ 
from which he had not strength to break forth, he 
deeply felt that the only way to preserve his high 
personal character and unbending moral dignity, 


and to leave to posterity a lofty Roman name, was- 


—to die. For the particulars of his death, which — 
our limits prevent us from giving, we must refer — 
our readers to the graphic account of Plutarch. 


| After spending the greater part of the night in _ 


perusing Plato's Phaedo several times, he stabbed 
himself below the breast, and in falling overturned 
an abacus. . His friends, hearing the noise, ran up, ` 


found him bathed in blood, and, while he was 


fainting, dressed his wound. When however he 
recovered feeling, he tore open the bandages, let 
out his entrails, and are BC 46, at the age of 
forty-nine, | 
‘There was deep grief i in Utica on account of his 
death. The inhabitants buried him on the coast, 
and celebrated his funeral with much pomp. “A 


‘statue, with sword in hand, was. erected to his 


memory on the spot, and was. still: standing when 

Plutarch. wrote. o. 2 
Caesar had hastened his mareh in order to catch’ } 

Cato ; but arriving too late, he exclaimed, “ Cato, 


I grudge thee thy death, since thou hast grudged ae 


me the glory of sparing thy life.” i 

~ The only existing composition of Cato (not to: ie 
‘count the speech in Sallust) is a letter written in 
B. c. 5G. Itis a civil refusal in answer to an ela- 
borate letter of Cicero, requesting that Cato would 
use his influence to Ppa. him a pas Ge. 


oa Fam. xy. a 


much addicted to illicit gallantry. 


-Cato ‘soon became the subject of biography and 
- panegyric. Shortly after his death appeared Ci- | 


cero’s “Cato,” which provoked Caesar’s. “ Anti- 


cato,” also called “ Anticatones,” as it consisted of 


two books; but the accusations of Caesar appear 
-to have been wholly unfounded, and were not be- 
lieved by his contemporaries. Works like Cicero’s 
Cato were published by Fabius Gallus, and M, 
Brutus. In Lucan the character of Cato is a per- 
- gonification of godlike virtue. In modern times, 
the closing events of Cato’s life have been otten 
dramatized. Of the French plays on this subject 
that of Deschamps (1715) is the best; and few 
dramas have gained more celebrity than the Cato 
of Addison. (Plut. Cato Minor; Sall. Catil 54; 
Tacit. Hist. iv. 8; Cic. ad Alt. i. 18, ii. 9; Senec. 
‘Ep. 95; Val, Max. vi. 2. $ 5; Lucan, 1.128, ii. 380; 
Hor. Carm. i. 12.85, i. 1,24; Virg. Aen. vi, 841, 
vill. 670; Juv. xi. 90; Drumann’s Gesch. Rows, 
v. p. 153.) ge 
10, 11. Porcran. [Porcra.] 
12, M. Porcius Cato, a son of Cato of Utica 


[No. 9] by Atilia. He accompanied his father | 


upon his flight from Italy, and was with him at 
- Utica on the night of his death. Caesar pardoned 
him, and allowed him to possess his father’s pro- 
perty. (Bell, Afr. 89.) After Caesar’s death, he 
attached himself to M. Brutus, his sister’s husband, 
and followed him from Macedonia to Asia. He 
was a man of warm and sensual temperament, 
| His long stay 
in Cappadocia on a visit to Marphadates, who 

had a very beautiful. wife named Psyche, gave 


© occasion to the jest that the young Cato and his 


vhost had but one soul (Psyche) between them. 


(Plat. Cato Minor, 73.) At the battle of Philippi 
<<, o (B0. 42) he behaved. bravely, and sold his life 
dearly. l P, 


1i 13. Poraus CATO, son of Cato of Utica [No. 


< 9] by Marcia, and. therefore half-brother of No.. 


“12...” Nothing more is known of him than that, at 
- the commencement of the civil war, he was. sent 


. by his father to Munatius Rufus at Bruttium. 


a! ý 


ny (Plut. Cato Min. 52) ° l | 


Ve 14, Porcra. [Porcta.] _ 


15, A son or daughter of Cato of Utica [No. 9], 


anda sister or brother of Nos. 13 and 14, as we 
know that Cato of Utica had three children by 
- Marcia. (Lucan, ii. 331.) | 


16. C. Porcius Caro, of uncertain pedigree, 


perhaps descended from No. 5. He appears in 
the early part of his life as an opponent of Pom- 
pey. In B. c. 59, he wanted to accuse A. Gabi- 
mins of ambitus, but the praetors gave him no 
opportunity of preferring the accusation. against 
Pompey’s favourite. This so vexed him, that he 
called Pompey privatum dictatorem, and his bold- 
ness nearly cost him his life. (Cic. ad Qu, Fr. i. 
2.§ 9.) Ins. c. 56, he was tribune of the plebs, 


and prevented the Romans from assisting Ptolemy 


Auletes with troops, by getting certain priests to 
read to the people some Sibylline verses which 


threatened Rome with danger if such aid were 
given to a king of Egypt. (Dion Cass. xxxix. 15.) 
He took the side of Clodius, and Milo in revenge 
_ raised a laugh against him in the following man- 
Her t-—Cato used to go about attended by a gang 
of gladiators, whom he was too poor to support. | 
Milo, learning this, employed a stranger to buy 

~ them of him, and then got Racilius the tribune to 


_ Make a public announcement, “ se familiam Cato- 


nianam venditurum.” (Cic. ad Qu. F ri. 6.) 


candidates for the consulship in B. €. 55. 


CATO. : 


“Afterwards he made himself useful to the triumviri 
py delaying the comitia in order to promote the 
election of Pompey and Crassus, when they were 
In his 
manœuvre on this occasion he was assisted by 


| Nonius Sufenas, one of his colleagues in the tri- 


bunate. (Dion Cass. xxxvii. 27, 28.) In the 
following year he and Snufenas were accused of 
violating the Lex Junia et Licinia and the Lex 
Fufia, by proposing laws without due notice and 
on improper days. (Ascon, ia Cie. pro Seanro. ) 
Cato was defended by C. Licinius Calvus and M. 
Scaurus, and obtained an acquittal, which, how- 
ever, was chiefly owing to the interest of Pompey. 
(Cie. ad Ati iv. 5, 8.) fd, Peta] 
On the coins of the Porcia gens, we find only 
the names of C. Cato and M. Cato. Who the 
former was, is quite uncertain; the latter is M. 
Cato of Utica. In the two coins annexed the oh- 
verse of the former represents the head of Pallas, 


the reverse Victory in a biga; the obverse of the 
latter a female head, the reverse Victory sitting. 


< CATO, VALERIUS, a distinguished gramma- 
rian and poet, who flourished at Rome during the 
last years of the republic. Some persons asserted, 
that he was of Gaulish extraction, the freedman of 


| a certain Bursenus; but he himself, ina little work 


entitled Indignatio, maintained, that he was pure 
from all servile stain, that he had lost his father 
while still under age, and had been stripped of his 
patrimony during the troubles which attended the 
usurpation of Sulla. Having studied under Philo- 
comus with Lucilius for a text-book, he afterwards 
acted as preceptor to many persons of high station, 
and was considered particularly successful in train- 
ing such as had a turn for poetry. In this manner 
he seems to have accumulated considerable wealth; 
for we find that at one period he was the possessor 
of a magnificent abode at Tusculum ; but, having 


fallen into difficulties, he was obliged to yield up 


this villa to his creditors, and retired to a poor 
hovel, where the remainder of his life, which was 
prolonged to extreme old age, was passed in the | 
greatest penury, In addition to various works - 


| upon grammatical subjects, he was. the author of 
poems also, of which the Lydia and the Diana —. 
were the most celebrated. The fame thus acquired 
by him as an author and a teacher is commemo- o 
rated in the following complimentary distich, proba- =- 


by fiom the pen of some admiring contemporary 
“Cato Grammaticus, Latina Siren, 

oo Qui solus legit, ae facit poetas.” ; 
~ Suetonius (de Idustr. Gram, 2—9), to whom ex- 


| clusively we are indebted for all these particulars, 


oo 


has preserved, in addition to the above lines, ict : 
testimonies from Ticida and Cinna to the merits of the 


Lydia and the Diana, together with two epigrams by 
Furius Bibaculus [Brsscuus], which contrast, in 
no very feeling terms, the splendour of Cato in. the 


full flush of his fame and prosperity—“ unicum 


magistrum, summum grammaticum, optimum poe- 
tam”-—-with his subsequent distress and poverty. 
From the circumstance already noticed, that Cato 
devoted much attention in his earlier years to the 
productions of Lucilius, he is probably the Cato 
named in the prooemium to the tenth satire of Ho- 
race (lib. i.), and may be the same with the Cato 
addressed by Catullus (Ivi.), and with the Cato 
classed by Ovid (Trist. ii, 435) along with Ticida, 
Memmius, Cinna, Anser, and Cornificius. 

In all the collections of the minor Latin poets 
will be found 183 hexameter verses, which, ever 
since the time of Joseph Scaliger, have been known 
under the title “ Valerii Catonis Dirac.” We ga- 
ther from the context, that the lands of the au- 


‘thor had been confiscated during civil strife, and. 


assigned to veteran soldiers as a reward for their 
services. Filled with wrath and indignation on 
account of this cruel injustice and oppression, the 
rightful owner solemnly devotes to destruction the 
fields he had loved so well. Then in gentler mood 
he dwells upon the beauty of the scenes he was 
about to quit for ever; scarcely tearing himself 
away from an eminence whence he was gazing on 
his flocks, he bids a last farewell to them and his 
adored Lydia, to whom he vows eternal constancy. 
Such is the argument as far as the end of the 103d 
line. In the portion which follows, the bard dwells 
with envy on the felicity of the rural retreats 
haunted by his beautiful mistress, and complains 
of his relentless destiny, which had separated him 
from the object of his passion. It must also be 
observed, that in the first line we find an invoca- 
tion of some person, place, or thing, designated by 
the appellation of Baitarus—“ Battare cycneas 
repetamus carmine voces’—and that this word oc- 
curs again and again, as far as line 97, forming a 
sort of burden to the song. These matters being 
premised, it remains for us to investigate, 1, The 
connexion and arrangement of the different parts 
of the “Dirae.” 2. The real author, 3. What 
we are to understand by Battarus. 

l. To all who read the lines in question with 
care it will at once become evident, that they in 
reality constitute two pieces, and not one. The 
first, containing the imprecations, and addressed to 
Battarus, concludes with 1. 103, and is completely 
distinct in subject, tone, spirit, and phraseology, 
from the second, which ought always to be printed 
as a separate strain. This opinion was first ad- 
vanced by F. Jacobs (Bibliothek der alien Literatur 
und Kunst, P. ix. p.56, Gotting. 1792), and has been 
fully adopted by P utsch, the most recent editor. The 
confusion probably arose from the practice common 
among the ancient scribes of copying two or more 
compositions of the same author continuously, » with- 
“out interposing any space or mark to point out that 

they had passed from one to another. 


expressed in the other. 


= i all MSS. these e lines are found among the k 


| Ann. i i. 29; Dion Cass. lx. 18.) 
The error, | 
once introduced, was in. this case perpetuated, from. 
the circumstance, that both poems speak of the 
charms of certain. rural scenes, and of the beauty 
of Lydia, although in the one these objects are 


-regarded with feelings very different from- those. o 
-| tribe of the Gotones. Dreading the violence of 


Matoyoduns, he took to Hight ; but when the BOWE 
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minor poems attributed to Virgil, and in several 


are specifically ascribed to him. Moreover, in the 
catalogues of Virgil’s works drawn up by Donatus 
and by Servius, “Dirae” are included. J oseph 
Scaliger, however, considering that in language and 
versification the Dirae bore no resemblance “what- 
ever to the acknowledged compositions of Virgil, 
and that the sentiments expressed were completely à 


at variance with the gentle and submissive spirit | 


which Virgil displayed under like circumstances, 


was convinced that he could not be the author; 


but, recollecting, on the other hand, that the inci- 
dents described Pand the name of Lydia correspond- 
ed in some degree with the details transmitted to 
us with regard to Valerius Cato, determined, that. 
they must be from the pen of that grammarian; ` 
and almost all subsequent editors have acquiesced 
in the decision. It is manifest, however, that the 
conclusion has been very rashly adopted. Grant- 
ing that we are entitled to neglect the authority of | 
the MSS., which in this case is perhaps not very 
important, and to remove these pieces from the 
works of Virgil, still the arguments on which they 
have been so confidently transferred to Cato are | 
singularly weak. We can build nothing upon the 
fictitious name of Lydia; and even if we grant 
that the estate of Cato was actually distributed 
among the veterans of Sulla, although of this we 
have not the slightest evidence, we know well that 
hundreds of others suffered under a like calamity. 
Nor is there anything in the context by which we 
can fix the epoch of the forfeiture in question. All 
the circumstances are just as applicable to the times - 
of Octavianus as to those of Sulla. | 

3. The discordant opinions which have been en- 
tertained with regard to Battarus are spoken of 
under BATTARUS. : 

The Dirae were first printed at the end of the 7 
editio princeps of Virgil, at Rome, by Sweynheim 
and Pannartz in 1469, and are always included ` 
among the early impressions of the Catalecta. They 


appeared i in an independent form at Leyden (12 2m0,. P 
1652), under the inspection of C Christopher Arnold, 


who adopted the corrected text of Scaliger. Since. 


that period, they have been edited by Eichstädt ive : 


(Jena, 4to. 1826), and with very complete prole-. 
gomena by Putsch (Jena, 8vo. 1828), whose. work 


was reprinted at Oxford by Dr. Giles. in 1838, 2 peed 
They are to be found also in the “Anthologia” of = 
Burmann (vol. ii. p. 647), and in the “Poetae La- 


tini Minores” of Wernsdorff (vol. iii. p. xlv. &e.), 
who prefixed a very learned. dissertation on various — 

topies connected with the work. An essay by 
Nike, who had prepared a new edition of Valerius 


Cato for the press, appeared in the, $ Rheinisches 


Museum” for 1828. EW RI: 
CATO, VETTIUS. Bao os i 
 CATO'NIUS JUSTUS, a centurion in one of + 

the Pannonian legions which revolted. on the acces- 

sion of Tiberius, A.D. 14..° When the insurrection 
was quelled by Drusus, Catonius and some others 
were sent to Tiberius. to sue for pardon. 

TUSI o 
CATTUME'RUS, a chief of the German tribe 

of the Catti, from whom the mother of Ttalicus, the 


-Cheruscan chief, was descended. (Tac. Ann xi. 16.) : i. 
He is probably the same as the one whom Strabo 
(vii, p. 292) calls Ucromerus. | 


£ [L S.] 
‘CATUALDA, a noble youth of the German 


(Tem 
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of Maroboduus was in its decline, Catualda resolved 
He assembled a large | 


= upon taking vengeance... 
force, and invaded the country of the Marcomanni. 
` Maroboduus fled across the Danube, and solicited 
_ the protection of the emperor Tiberius. But Ca- 
-tualda in his turn was conquered soon after by the 
Hermunduri under the command of Vibilius. He 
“was made prisoner, and sent to Forum Julium in 
. Gallia Narbonensis. (Tac. Ann. ii. 62, 63.) [L.8.] 
CATUGNA‘TUS, the leader of the Allobroges 
in their revolt against the Romans in B. c. 61, de- 
feated Manlius Lentinus, the legate of C. Pomp- 
tinus, the praetor of the province, and would have 
destroyed his whole army but for a violent tempest 
which arose. Afterwards Catugnatus and his army 
“were surrounded by C. Pomptinus near Solonium, 
who made them all prisoners with the exception of 
Catugnatus himself. (Dion Cass. xxxvii. 47, 48; 
comp. Liv. Hpit. 103; Cic. de Prov. Cons. 13.) - 
` CATULLUS, VALE’RIUS, whose praenomen 
is altogether omitted in many MSS., while several, 
with Apuleius (Apo/og.), designate him as Caius, 
and afew of the best with Pliny (H. N. xxxvii. 
6) as Quintus, was a native of Verona or its imme- 
diate vicinity, as we learn from the testimony of 
many ancient writers (e. ge Ov. Am. iii 15.17; 
Plin. Z c. ; Martial, i. 62, x. 103, xiv. 195; Auson. 
Drep. &c.). According to Hieronymus in the 
- Eusebian Chronicle, he was born in the consulship 
„of Cinna and Octavius, B. c. 87, and died in his 
thirtieth year, B. c 57. The second date is un- 
doubtedly erroneous, for we have positive evidence 
from his own works that he survived not only the 
«< second consulship of Pompey, B. c 55, and the 
expedition of Caesar into Britain, but that he was 


alive in the consulship of Vatinius, B. c. 47. (Carm. 
o. Di and exii.) We have no reason, however, to 


- -© gonclude that the allusion to Mammurra, contained 
-in a letter written by Cicero (ad Ait. xiii. 52) in 
:B. C. 45, refers to the lampoon of Catullus; we can 
attach no weight to the argument, deduced by 

- Joseph Scaliger from an epigram of Martial (iv..14), 
that he was in literary correspondence with. Virgil 
after the reputation of the latter was fully estab- 
lished ; and still less can we admit that there is 
the slightest ground for the assertion, that the 
hymn to Diana was written for the secular games 
celebrated by Augustus in B. c. 17, He may have 

outlived the consulship of Vatinius, but our certain 
knowledge does not extend beyond that period. 


Valerius, the father of Catullus, was a person of 


some consideration, for he was the friend and 
habitual entertainer of Julius Caesar (Suet. Jul. 
73), and his son must have possessed at least a 


moderate independence, since in addition to his 


paternal residence on the beautiful promontory of 


Sirmio, he was the proprietor of a villa in the 


` vicinity of Tibur, and performed a voyage from the 
Pontus in his own yacht. On the other hand, 
when we observe that he took up his abode at 


Rome and entered on his poetical career while still 


in the very spring of youth (Ixviii, 15), that he 


. mingled with the gayest society and indulged freely. 
in the most expensive pleasures (ciii.) of the metro- 
polis, we need feel no surprise that he should have: 
- become involved in pecuniary difficulties, nor doubt 
-` the sincerity of his frequent humorous lamentations 


over the empty purses of himself and his associates. 


These embarrassments may have induced him to 


make an attempt to better his fortunes, according 


oe to the approved fashion of the times, by proceeding 


‘us consist of a series of 116 poems, 
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to. Bithynia in the train of the praetor Memmius, 


but it is clear from the bitter complaints which he 


pours forth against the exclusive cupidity of his 


chief, that the speculation was attended with little 
success. | 

= The death of his brother in the Troad—a loss 
which he repeatedly deplores with every mark of 
heartfelt grief, more especially in the affecting 
elegy to Hortalus—is generally supposed to have 
happened during this expedition. But any evi- 
dence we possess leads to a different inference. 
When railing against the evil fortune which 
attended the journey to the East, he makes no 
allusion to any such misfortune as this; we find no 
notice of the event in the pieces written immedi- 
ately before quitting Asia and immediately after 
his return to Italy, nor does the language of those 
passages in which he gives vent to his sorrow in 
any way confirm the conjecture. 

That Catullus plunged into all the debauchery 
of his times is evident, from the tone which. per- 
ades so many of his Hghter productions, and 
that he enjoyed the friendship of the most cele- 
brated literary characters, seems clear from the 
individuals to whom many of his pieces are 
addressed, among whom we find Cicero, Alphe- 
nus Varus, Licinius Calvus, the orator and poet, 
Cinna, author of the Smyrna, and several others. 
The lady-love who is the theme of the greater 
number of his amatory effusions is styled Lesbia, 


but her real name we are told by Apuleius was. 


Clodia. This bare fact by no means entitles us to 
jump to the conclusion at which many have arrived, 


that she was the sister of the celebrated Clodius 


slain by Milo. Indeed the presumption is strong 
against. such an inference. The tribute of high- 
flown praise paid to Cicero would have been but a 
bad recommendation to the favour of one whom 
the orator makes the subject of scurrilous jests, and 
who is said to have cherished against him all the 
vindictive animosity of a woman first slighted and 
then openly insulted. Catullus was warm in his 
resentments as well as in his attachments. No 
prudential considerations interfered with the free 
expression of his wrath when provoked, for he 
attacks with the most bitter vehemence not only 
his rivals in love and poetry, but scruples not on 
two occasions to indulge in the most offensive im- 
putations on Julius Caesar. This petulance was 
probably the result of some temporary cause of 
irritation, for elsewhere he seems fully disposed to 
treat this great personage with respect (exi. 10), 
and his rashness was productive of no unpleasant 
consequences to himself or to his family, for not 
only did Caesar continue upon terms of intimacy 
with the father of Catullus, but at once accepted 
the apology tendered by the son, and admitted him. 
on the same day as a guest at his table. (Suet. 
Jul. 73.) | | hy ae 

The works of Catullus which have come down te 
thrown. to- 
gether apparently at random, with scareely an 
attempt at arrangement. The first of these is an 
epistle dedicatory to a certain Cornelius, the author — 


of some historical compendium. The grammarians 

decided that this must be Cornelius Nepos, and 
consequently entitled the collection Valenti Catuli 
ad Cornelium Nepotem Liber, The pieces are of 


different lengths, but most of them are very short. 


They refer to such a variety of topics, and are 


composed in so many different styles and different 
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The epithet docius applied. to our poet by Tibul- 
lus, Ovid, Martial, and others, has given rise to 
one denne discussion. It was bestowed, in: all 
probability, in consequence of the intimate ace 
 quaintance with Greek literature and mythology 
displayed i in the Atys, the Peleus, and many other | 
pieces, which bear the strongest internal marks of 
being formed upon Greek models, Catullus also, 
it must be remembered, was the first who natural- 
ized many of the more beautiful species of Greek 
verse, and Horace can only claim the merit of 
having extended the number. At the same time, 
most of the shorter poems bear deep impress of 
original invention, are strikingly national, and | 
have a strong flavour of the. old republican rough- 
ness. Nay 1 more, as a German critic has well 1 re- 
marked, even when he employs foreign materials” 
he works them up in such a manner as to give. 
them a Roman air and character, and thus ap- 
proaches much more nearly to Lucretius and the 
ancients than to the highly polished and artificial 
school of Virgil and the Augustans, Hence arose 
the great popularity he enjoyed among his country- 
men, as proved by the long catalogue of testimonies 
from the pens of poets, “historians, philosophers, — 
men of science, and grammarians. Horace alone’ 
speaks in a somewhat contemptuous. strain, but 
this is in a passage where he is professedly depre- 
ciating the older bards, towards whom he so often 
displays jealousy. 

The poems of Catullus were first discovered 
about the beginning of the 14th century, at Verona, 
by a poet named Benvenuto Campesani. None of 
the MSS. at present known ascend higher than, 
the 15th century, and all of them appear to have 
been derived from the same archetype. Hence, as 
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metres, that it is almost impossible to classify then | 
‘systematically. A few, such as the hymn to | 
_ Diana (xxxiv.), the translation from Sappho (li.),. 
. the address to Furius and Aurelius, and the two 
Hymenaeal lays (lxi. Ixii.), especially the former, 
may be considered as strictly lyrical. The Nup- 
tials of Peleus and Thetis, which extends to upwards 
of 400 Hexameter lines, is a legendary heroic 
‘poem ; the four which are numbered Ixiv.—Ixvii., 
although bearing little resemblance to each other 
either in matter or manner, fall under the head of 
elegies ; the Atys stands alone as a religious poem 
of a description quite peculiar, and the great mass 
of those which remain may be comprehended under 
the general title of epigrams, provided we employ 
that term in its widest acceptation, as including 
all short, occasional, fugitive compositions, suggested 
by some passing thought and by the ordinary oc- 
ewrrences of every-day social life, From the nature 
of the case it is probable that many such effusions 
would be lost, and accordingly Pliny (H. N. xxviii. 
2) makes mention of verses upon love-charms of 
which no trace remains, and Terentianus Maurus 
notices some Jthyphallica. On the other hand, the 
Ciris and the Pervigilium Veneris have been erro- 
neously ascribed to our author. 

Notwithstanding his remarkable versatility, it 
may be affirmed with absolute truth, that Catullus 
adorned all he touched. We admire by turns, in 
the lighter efforts of his muse, his unaffected ease, 
playful grace, vigorous simplicity, pungent wit, and 
slashing invective, while every lively conception is 
developed with such matchless felicity of expres- 
sion, that we may almost pronounce them perfect 
in their kind. The lament for his brother’s death 
is a most touching outburst of genuine grief, while 
the elegy which immediately follows, on the trans- 
formation of Berenice’s hair into a constellation, 
being avowedly a translation or close imitation of 

| Callimachus, i is a curious and valuable specimen of 
the learned stiffness and ingenious affectation of 
the Alexandrian school. It is impossible not to 
admire the lofty tone and stately energy which 
pervade the Peleus and Thetis; and the sudden 
transition from the desolation and despair of Ariadne 
to the tumultuous merriment of Bacchus and his 
revellers is one of the finest examples of contrast. 
tobe found in any language. Comparison is almost 
impossible between a number of objects differing 
essentially from each other, but perhaps the greatest 
of all our poet’s works is the Atys, one of the most 
remarkable poems in the whole range of Latin 
literature. Rolling impetuously along ‘in a flood of 
wild passion, bodied forth in the grandest i imagery 
and the noblest diction, it breathes in every line 
the frantic spirit of orgiastic worship, the fiery ve- 
hemence of the Greek dithyramb. Many of his 
poems, however, are defiled by gross coarseness 
and sensuality; and we shall not attempt to urge 
his own plea “(exvie) i in. extenuation, although ap- 
proved by the solemn inanity of the younger Pliny, 
for the defence in reality aggravates the crime, 
since it indicates a secret though suppressed con- 
sciousness of guilt. At the same time they were 
_the vices of the. age rather than of the individual. 
~The filth of Catullus seldom springs from a prurient 
imagination revelling in voluptuous images, it 
rather proceeds from habitual impurity of expres- | B. c. 242 with A. Postumius Albinus: The first 
sion, and probably gives a fair representation of | Punic war had. now continued for upwards of — 
-the manners and conversation of the gay soctety | of | twenty-two years. Both parties were exhausted © 
Rome a at that period, | a by ‘the tong struggle, but neither of them shewed. = 


has been repeatedly interpolated. 
The Editio cau bears the date 1472, with- 
out the name of ple ace or printer ; a second appeared 


and 1485 respectively. In the sixteenth century 
Muretus and Achilles Statius, and in the seven- 
teenth Passeratius and Isaac Vossius, published 


attempts to improve the text were attended with 
little success. The most complete of the more re- 
cent editions is that of Volpi (Patav. 1710), the 
‘most useful for ordinary purposes is that of F. W. 
Doering. (Ed. sec. Altona, 1834.) Lachmann 
. (Berol. 1829) has exhibited the genuine text, s0 
far as it can be ascertained, cleared i in great measure 
of conjectural emendations, Pe 3 
An English metrical translation of the whole 
works of Catullus, accompanied by the Latin text 
and short notes, was published by Doctor Nott, — 
Lond. 1795, 2 vols. 8vo.; but by far the best which - 
has appeared in our language is that of the Hon. - 
George Lamb, Lond, 1821, 2 vols. 12mo. There 
are also numerous translatioris into F rench, Italian, 
and German of the collected poems: and of detached 
pieces, TW RI 
CAS TULUS, a a name gaf a family of the plebeian | 
Lutatia or Luctatia gens, etymologically connected 
with the words Cato, Catus, and indicating 
shrewdness, sagacity, caution, or the like. F 
‘dC. Lurarius O.F. C. N. CATULUS, consul. 


might be expected, the text is very corrupt, and an 


at Parma in 1472, and two at Venice in 1475 


elaborate and valuable commentaries, but their Ute 
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| prepared for action by hauling down their sails, 
thus altogether sacrificing the advantage of the 
weather gage. The result of the contest seems 
never to have been for a moment doubtful. The 
deep-laden ships of Hanno could neither manœuvre 
nor fight ; seventy were captured, fifty were sunk ; 
the rest taking advantage of a lucky shift of the 
wind which veered round to the East, wore and 
| escaped. This blow, which at an earlier period 
would scarcely have been felt, was decisive. The 
Carthaginians, upon receiving intelligence of the 
disaster, feeling that they had neither officers, 
men, nor money, left for prosecuting the war, de- 
spatched a messenger with all speed to Hamilear, 
investing him with full authority to accept the 
best terms he could obtain. Catulus was eager to 
meet these overtures, that he might have the 
honour of concluding a glorious peace before the 
period of his command, which was fast drawing to 
a close, should expire. With these dispositions 
preliminaries were quickly arranged, and the fol- 
lowing conditions were agreed upon: 1. That the 
Carthaginians should evacuate all Sicily, and 
should not make war upon Hiero, the Syracusans, 
or the allies of the Syracusans. 2. That they 
should restore all the Roman prisoners without 
ransom. 3. That they should pay to the Romans 
2200 Euboic talents by instalments, extending 
over a space of twenty years. These stipulations, 
when submitted to the Roman people, did not 
meet with their approbation, and ten commissioners 
were despatched to examine into the state of- 
affairs, who, when they arrived, insisted upon 
certain changes to the disadvantage of the Cartha- 
ginians, and Hamilcar thonght fit to submit. 
These were, that the compensation money should 
be augmented by the sum of one thousand talents, 
and that the period allowed for payment should be 
diminished by ten years; moreover, that the Car- 
thaginians should evacuate all the islands between 
Italy and Sicily. ; . 

. Catulus on his return home claimed and was 
allowed his well-won triumph, which he celebrated 
on the 4th of October, 241, not, however, without 
a vexatious opposition on the part of Falto, who 
pretended, contrary to those principles of military 
law by which the Romans were invariably guided, 
that he was entitled to all the glory because the 
commander-in-chief had been disabled by his 
wound from taking an active share in the final 
engagement. (Polyb. i. 58—64; Liv. Spit 19; 
Eutrop. ii. 27; Oros. iv. 10; Val. Max. ii, 8.$2; 
Zonar. vill. p. 398, &e.; Fast. Capitol.) 

2. C, Lurarivs Carunus, perhaps the son of 
No, 1, consul z. c. 220, with L, Veturius Philo, 
(Zonar. viii. p. 405.) E 

8 Q Luratics Q. F. CATULUS, consul B. € 
102 with C. Marius IV., having been previously 
defeated in three successive attempts, first by G. 
Atilius Serranus, who was consul in 106, secondly 
by Cn. Manlius (or Mallius, or Manilius}, who 
was consul in B. c. 105, and thirdly by C. Flavius: 
Fimbria, who was consul in B. c. 104. He either 
“Was not a candidate for the consulship of 103, or if 
unsuccessful, his disappointment is not alluded to | 
“by: Cicero in the passage where the rest of his 
tepulses are enumerated. (Pro Plane. 5.) At the 
time when Catulus entered upon office, the utmost — 
consternation reigned at Rome. The Cimbri, who 
In their great migration westward had been joined | 
by the Teutoni, the Ambrones, the Tigurini, and — 
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any inclination to abandon the contest. Ever 
-since the battle of Panormus (250) the Romans 
had been in possession of all Sicily with the ex- 
-ception of Lilybaeum, Drepanum, and the fortified 
camp upon Mount Eryx; but these- strongholds 
had hitherto defied every effort upon the part of 
the besiegers, who having abandoned in despair 
all active measures, were blockading them by land, 
while Hamilcar Barca was gradually forming an 
army with which he hoped that he might soon 
venture to meet his adversaries in the open field. 
The Carthaginians were undisputed masters of the 
sea, for the Romans, dispirited by the loss of four 
` Jarge fleets within a very short period (255—249), 
amounting in all to upwards of 600 ships, had, 
after the great victory of Adherbal over P. Clau- 
> dius Pulcher (249), completely abandoned their 
navy. In this juncture the senate, feeling con- 
vinced that only one path to success lay open, de- 
termined to make a desperate effort. A fleet of 
200 ships of war was built and manned with 
astonishing rapidity, chiefly through the patriotic 
liberality of individuals who came forward to sup- 
port the state with voluntary loans, and both con- 
‘guls were ordered to take the command. Albinus, 
being flamen of Mars, was prohibited by the 
- chief pontiff from quitting the city, and his place 
was supplied by Q. Valerius Falto, then praetor. 
Catulus before setting out, filled with anxiety in 
` regard to. the result of an enterprise so important, 
had determined to consult the oracle of Fortune at 
Praeneste ; but this was forbidden, on the ground 
that it was unbecoming in a Roman general to 
_intermeddle with any deities save those of Rome. 
‘These measures were so prompt, that. the new 
- fleet appeared upon the Sicilian coast early in sum- 
mer, while the navy of the enemy was still in 
 wwinter-quarters at Carthage. The harbour of 
. Dyepanum was instantly occupied, and the siege 
_ vigorously pressed both by land and. sea. But 
while the struggle was most fierce, Catulus re- 
ceived. a serious wound which compelled him to 
< suspend operations for a time. Meanwhile he 
trained his sailors with unceasing activity, and by 
constant. practice rendered them expert. in all 
ordinary nautical evolutions. News had now 
reached Africa of the events in Sicily. A power- 
ful armament was launched in haste and put to 
sea, deeply laden with provisions and warlike 
-stores for the relief of Drepanum, navigated, how- 
ever, by raw, ill-trained, and awkward crews, 
‘The great object of Hanno, the admiral, was, as 
we are told by Polybius, to run over to Eryx 
without attracting the notice of the Romans, to 
lighten his vessels by landing their cargo, and- to 
take on board a number of the brave and. well- 
disciplined troops of Hamilcar.. His movements, |. 
however, were known by Catulus, who resolved at 
. every hazard to force an engagement, and being 
` himself still unfit for active exertion, entrusted the 
-~ -execution of his plans in a great measure to Falto. 
The fleet. accordingly passed over to the island of 
= Aegusa, opposite to Lilybaeum, and from thence, 
. at day-break on the morning of the 10th of March 
241, they descried the hostile squadron bearing 
< down under a press of canvass right before the 
wind, which was blowing a gale from the west. 
` and had raised a heavy sea. Notwithstanding 
- these disadvantages, the Romans formed their line. 
of battle with their prows to windward. The 
Carthaginians, perceiving that they were cut off, 


E panic, abandoned their camp, and fled in confusion. 


on the wings. | When the battle was joined, a 


from each other. Marius missed. the enemy, and- 
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various ` other tribes, after sweeping the ar ‘fell: upon Catulus, and to him therefore belonged r 
alley of the Danube and spreading over Southern | the honour of the decisive victory which was 
Gaul and Northern Spain, after defeating four | gained. It’ must be remarked that this version of 
Roman consuls, Carbo (113), Silanus (109), Cas- | the story is confessedly derived from the commen- 
sius (107), Manlius (105), together with the pro- | taries of Sulla, and probably also from the histo- 
consul Caepio (105), and destroying five Roman | rical work of Catulus himself, and since both of | 
armies, were now preparing to pour down on | these authorities were not only inclined to make 
Italy. The invading host was divided into two | the most of their own exploits, but were also 
vast columns. The Teutoni were marching through | stimulated by violent hatred towards Marius, we 
Provence with the intention of turning “the Alps cannot receive their testimony with any confidence, 
at Nice, and following the coast road along the | It is certain that great jealousy existed between 
shores of the Ligurian gulf, while the Cimbri | the two armies; it is certain also that at Rome the 
were preparing to cross the passes from the Tyrol | whole merit of having saved his country was 
which lead down by Botzen and Trent to the | given to Marius, and, that the same feeling existed 
plains of the Po. It was determined that Marius | to a certain degree nearly two centuries afterwards 
should oppose the Teutoni, and that Catulus with is proved by the well-known line of Juvenal (viii 
Sulla for his lieutenant should be ready to attack | 253), | 
the Cimbri while their cumbrous array was en-| “N obilis ornatur lauro collega En 2 : 
tangled in the mountain defiles. How well the Catulus was one of those who took an active 
former executed his task by the great battle | share in the death of Saturninus; he served with 
fought on the Rhone near Aix (Aquae Sextiae) is | distinction in the Social war, and having eagerly 
detailed elsewhere. [Manius.]] Meanwhile the 
campaign of his colleague had been less glorious. 
Catulus, fearing to weaken his force by attempting 
to guard. the passes, took up a position on the 
Adige (Athesis) where it begins to emerge from 
the rocky gorges which confine its waters near 
their source, and having thrown a bridge across 
the stream and erected forts on both sides, resolved 
there ‘to await an attack. a Cimbri, pouring 
-down from the higher ground along the left bank, 
attacked the Roman works with such fury, that 
the soldiers, dispirited probably by the timid de- 
fensive tactics of their general, were seized with a 


which followed, his name was included among the 
list of victims in the great proscription of 87. As — 
escape was impossible, he shut himself up in a 
newly-plastered chamber, kindled a (charcoal) fire, 
and was quickly suffocated by the vapours. 
Catulus was a highly educated and generally ac- 
complished man, deeply versed in Greek literature, 
and especially famed for the extreme grace and. 
purity with which he spoke and wrote his own 
language. (Cic. de Orat. ili. 8, Brut. 35.) He 
was the author of several orations, of an historical 
work on his own Consulship and the Cimbric war, 


but the whole of these have perished with the ex- 
ception of a couple of epigrams, not remarkable for _ 
any peculiar ease or felicity of expression, one of — 
which is given by Cicero (de Nat. Deor, i. 28), | 
and the other by A. Gellius (xix. 9). 

Two edifices in Rome are spoken of by ancient 
writers as “ Monumenta Catuli ™—the temple of 

“ Fortuna hujusce diei,” vowed at the battle of- 
Vercelli, and the “ Porticus Catuli” on the 
Palatine, built with the proceeds of the Cimbric 


Had it not been for the gallantry of the detach- 
ment who defended a redoubt which served as a 
téte du pont, the bridge would have at once been 
won, and the whole Roman army might have been 
destroyed. Catulus on this occasion, according to 
the construction which Plutarch thinks fit to ‘put 
upon his conduct, like an able and excellent 
general, preferred the glory of his fellow-citizens 
to his own. For when he found himself unable to 
prevail upon his men to keep their ground, choos- 
ing that the dishonour should fall upon his own 
head, he ordered a retreat, and placing himself in 
front of the fugitives, fell back behind the Po, 
thus abandoning the whole of Transpadane Gaul 
to the ravages of the enemy. As soon as the 
news of this disaster, which happened in the 
spring of 101, reached Rome, Marius, who had 
_ reeently returned to the city, Instantly set forth to 
the assistance of his late colleague. The united 
armies of the consul and proconsul crossed the Po, 
and hastened in search of the Cimbri, whom they 
found to the westward of Milan, near Vercelli 
(Vercellae), searching, it would appear, for the 
Teutoni, of whose destruction they had not yet 
received intelligence. The account of the engage-. 
ment, which was fought on the 30th of July, 

` transmitted to us by Plutarch, savours not a little 
_ of the marvellous... The Roman forces amounted 
to about fifty thousand men, of whom twenty: 
thousand under Catulus occupied the centre, while | 
the remainder, commanded by Marius, were ‘posted : 


given in Orelli, Onom. Tull. ii. p. 366, &c.; Plut. 
Mar. Sull. ; Appian, B.C. i, 745 Vell. Pat. ii, 
21; Flor. ii. 21; Wal. Max. vi 3, ix, 12; Plin. 
H.N. xxxiv. 19. Catulus is introduced. in the 
De Oratore, and is represented as accompanying 
his half-brother, C. Julius Caesar Strabo, to the 
‘Tusculanum of Crassus, The mother of Catulus 
was Popillia, whose second husband was L. Julius 
Caesar, father of the. above-named Coenen) [Comp. 
‘Cazsar, Nos. 8, 10.] 
A.Q. LUTATIUS Q. Q XN. CATULUS, son of No. 
3, narrowly escaped his father’s fate, having. been 
‘included. in the same proscription, — Throughout. 
life he was distinguished as one of the prominent 
leaders of the aristocracy, but rose far superior to 
the great body of his class in purity and singleness 
of purpose, and received from the whole community 


with unanimity in periods of excitement Upon an 
‘prodigious dust arose which hid the combatants | active political leader. Being consul along with ` 
: M. Aemilius Lepidus in B. c. 78, the year in 
having passed beyond, w andered about seeking . 


at : them i in Nain, wile: the chief brant of the conici.: his colleague to bring about a counter revolution 


espoused the cause of Sulla in the civil strife 


composed in the style of Xenophon, and of poems; 


spoils. A portion of the latter edifice was destroyed hese! 
by Clodius when he razed the house of Cicero. 
(The passages of Cicero referring to Catulus are 


marks of esteem and confidence seldom. bestowed. | 


which. Sulla died, he steadily resisted the effortsof = 


‘Paetus, who was consul B. c. 198 [Pazrus], and 
‘the cognomen of Sex. Aelius, consul in a. D. 4, 
with C. Sentius Saturninus.. (Vell. Pat. ii. 103.) 


‘by abrogating the acts of the dictator, and when, 


the following spring, Lepidus marched against the 
city at the head of the remnants of the Marian 


“faction, he was defeated by Catulus in the battle | 


of the Milvian bridge, and forced to take refuge in 
‘Sardinia, where he soon after perished in an 
attempt to organize an insurrection. [Lepmpus.] 
Catulus, although true to his party and his prin- 
ciples, denounced the corrupt practices which dis- 
graced the senate while they possessed the exclusive 
right to act as judices on criminal trials ; his 
opinion upon this subject was most unequivocally 
expressed when Pompeius brought forward his 
` measure (B. 0. 70) for restoring the privileges of 
the tribunes, and his presence as a judex upon the 
_ impeachment of Verres was probably one of the 


circumstances which deprived the culprit of all | 


hope. He came forward as an opponent of the 
Gabinian and Manilian laws (B. c. 67 and 66), 
and Cicero records the tribute paid by the popu- 
lace, on the latter occasion, to his character and 
talents; for when, in the course of an argument. 
against the extravagant powers which the contem- 
plated enactment proposed to bestow upon a single 
individual, Catulus asked the multitude to whom 
they would look should any misfortune befal their 
favourite, the crowd, almost with one voice, shouted 
back. the reply, that they would look to himself. 
When censor along with Crassus in 65, he with- 
stood the measures of his colleague, who desired to 
make Egypt tributary to Rome, and so firm was 
each in maintaining his position, that at length 
- both resigned without effecting anything. During 
-the progress of the Catilinarian plot (B. c. 63), he 
` strenuously supported Cicero, and either he or 


Cato was the first to hail him as “ parens patriae,” 


Tf we are to believe Sallust, Catulus used every 
effort. to prevail upon Cicero to insert the name of 
Caesar among the conspirators, stimulated, it is 

said, by a recent grudge; for, when candidate for 


the office of chief pontitf, he had been defeated by 


~~ Caesar, That a bad feeling existed between them 
is clear, for the first act of Caesar when he became 
praetor, on the first of January, 62, was an attempt 
to deprive his former rival of the office of com- 
missioner for the restoration of the Capitol, which 
had been destroyed by fire during the civil war 
(83), an appointment held by him ever since the 
death of Sulla. But the optimates who were 
escorting the new consuls, upon hearing of the 
attempt, rushed in a body to the forum and by 
their united efforts threw out the bill. Thus the 
` name of Catulus became connected with the Capitol 
and remained inscribed on the temple until it was 
again consumed in the reign of Vitellius. 
Catulus died during the consulship of Metellus 
Celer, B. c. 60, happy, says Cicero, both in the 
splendour of his life and in having been spared the 
spectacle of his country’s ruin. He was not con- 
. sidered an orator, but at the same time possessed. 


_ the power of expressing his opinions with learning, | 
grace, and wisdom. (Orelli, Onom. Tull. it. p. 
867, &e.; Sall. Caril. 35, 49, Frag. Histor. i, itis 

Tacit. Hist. iii. 72; Sueton. Jul. 15, Galb. 23 
< Val. Max. vi. 9. § 53; Plut. Crass. 13, Cat. Min. | 
165. Senec. Epist. 97; Dion Cass. xxxvi. 13, calls | 
him princeps senatus, rd re mpra THs Bovays Hy, 
at the time of the Gabinian law. See also xxxvii. 
37, 46, xlv. 23 Orelli, Znserip. n. 31.) [W. R.} 


`. CATUS, a word indicating shrewdness, caution, 


sagacity, or the like, was a surname of Sex. Aelius 


CAUDINUS. 


CATUS DECIA’NUS, procurator of Britain 
when the people rose against the Romans in A. D. 
62 under Boadicea, was by his extortion and 


avarice one of the chief causes of the revolt, The 
Britons commenced the war by laying siege to 
-Camalodunum, and as Suetonius Paullinus, the 
legate of the province, was absent upon an expedi- 


tion against the island of Mona, the colonists ap- 
plied to Catus for assistance, who was, however, 


able to send them only 200 men. After the fall 


of Camalodunnm and the defeat of Petilius Cere- 
alis, Catus fled in alarm to Gaul. He was suc- 
ceeded in his office of procurator by Julius Glas- 
siclanus. (Tac. Aun. xiv. 32, 38; Dion Cass, xii. 
2; comp. BOADICEA.) | 

- CATUS, FIRMIUS, a senator, was the ac- 
cuser of Scribonius Libo Drusus in A. D. 16, A 
few years afterwards (a. D. 24), Catus was con- 
demned by the senate to be banished to an island, 
on account of a false accusation of majestas which 
he brought against his sister; but in consequence 
of his former service in the accusation of Drusus, 


Tiberius remitted his banishment, but allowed him 


to be expelled from the senate, (Tac. Ann. i. 27, 
iv. 31.) Bo the, 
CAVARI’NUS, a Senonian, whom Caesar 
made king of his people, was expelled by his sub- 
jects and compelled to fly to Caesar, B, c. 54. He 
afterwards accompanied Caesar in his war against 
Ambiorix. (Caes. B. G. v. 54, vi 5) 


CA/VARUS (Kavapos), the last king of that 


portion of the Gauls which settled in Thrace and 


for many years exacted an annual tribute from 


Byzantium. It was chiefly by his mediation that 


:Prusias I, and the Rhodians were induced to make 
peace with Byzantium in B.c, 219. He was ulti- 


mately slain in battle against the Thracians, who 
defeated and utterly destroyed all the Gauls in 
their country. (Polyb. iv. 46, 52.) — Polybius 
calls him “a royal-hearted and magnanimous man” 
(Baciiids TH pice Kab weyadrddpwv), and says 
that he gave great protection to merchants sailing 
to the Euxine; he adds, however, that he was 


spoilt by the flattery of Sostratus of Chalcedon. | 


(Polyb. viii, 24, and ap. Athen. vi. p. 252, d.) 
“ Cavarus” was perhaps rather a national name 
than one peculiar to the individual, the Cavari 
having been a tribe of some consequence which 
dwelt on the eastern bank of the Rhone, between 
Avignon and Valence. (Strab. iy. p. 186; Dale- 
champ, ad Athen. la e) [E B] 

CAU'CALUS (Kavxaados), of Chios, a rhetori- 
cian, of whom an eulogium on Heracles is men- 


tioned by Athenaeus (x. p.412), who also states. 


that he was a brother of the historian Theopompus. 
It is very probable, that Suidas and Photius (s. e. 

$ ta g $o o * w * d ‘ 
Ajprioy kaxdy) refer to our rhetorician, in which 


case the name Kavagos must be changed into 


Kavnados, TL. S.J 


_ CAUCON (Kavxwyr), a son of Celaenus, who was 
believed to have carried the orgies of the great god- 
dess from Eleusis to Messene,where he was worship- 
ped asa hero, His tomb was shewn in Lepreos. 
{| (Paus. iv. 1. § 4, 27. § 4, v. 5. § 4.) One of the: 

sons of Lycaon also bore the name of Caucon. 


(Apollod. iii. 8. § 1.) co [ik S] 


- CAUDI'NUS,. a surname. of | several of the 


Cornelii Lentuli [Lanrunus.] 


4 
sdb 
= 


O OAUNUS, [Breus] 


a a —  CECROPS: o 057 GBP 
© > | Cebes, but there is little doubt but that this anda 
_CAU'SIUS (Kaovovws), a surname of Ascle- | few similar passages are interpolations by a later 

- pius, derived from Caus in Arcadia, where he was | hand, which cannot surprise us in the case of a 
worshipped. (Steph. Byz. s. v. Kaots; comp. | work of such popularity as the alvat of Cebes. 
Paus. viii. 25. $ 1.) | =: [L. S.] | For, owing to its ethical character, it was formerly 
-. CAY'STRIUS (Katiorpios), a son of Achilles | extremely popular, and the editions and transla- 
and the Amazon Penthesileia, from whom the river | tions of it are very numerous, It has been trans-: 
Caystrus was believed to have derived its namie. | lated into all the languages of Europe, and even 
Caystrius, together with Asius, had a heroum on | into Russian, modern Greek, and Arabic. The 
first edition of it was in a Latin translation by L. 


the banks of that river. (Strab. xiv. p. 650; Serv. | fi 
Odaxius, Bologna, 1497. In this edition, as in 


ad Aen, xi. 661.) | < [Le S]; 
© CEBALY' NUS (Ke6aAivos), a brother of Nico- | nearly all the subsequent ones, it is printed to- 
machus, who lived on licentious terms with | gether with the Enchiridion of Epictetus. The 
Dimnus, the author of the plot against the life of | first edition of the Greek text with a Latin trans- 
Alexander the Great in B. c. 330. Nicomachus | lation is that of Aldus (Venice, 4to., without date), 
who printed it together with the “ Institutiones 


acquainted his brother with the plot, and the latter 
et alia Opuscula” of ©. Lascaris,. This was fol- 


revealed it to Philotas that he might lay it before L | 
the king; but as Philotas neglected to do so for | lowed by a great number of other editions, among 
two days, Cebalinus mentioned it to Metron, one | which we need notice only those of H. Wolf _ 
of the royal pages, who immediately informed | (Basel, 1560, 8vo.), the Leiden edition (1640, 4to., 
Alexander. Cebalinus was forthwith brought be- | with an Arabic translation by Elichmann) of Jac. 
fore the king, and orders were given to arrest | Gronovius (Amsterdam, 1689, 8vo.), J. Schulze 
Dimnus. (Curt. vi. 7; Diod. xvii. 79.) [Pur | (Hamburg, 1694, 12mo.), T. Hemsterhuis (Ams- 
LOTAS. | ` | terdam, 1708, 12mo., together with some dialogues 
-CEBES (Ke6ns), of Thebes, was a disciple of | of Lucian), M. Meibom, and Adr. Reland (Utrecht, 
Philolaus, the Pythagorean, and of Socrates, with | 1711, 4to.), and Th. Johnson. (London, 1720,. 
8vo.) The best modern editions are those of 


whom he was connected by intimate friendship. 
Schweighaiiser in his edition of Epictetus, and 


(Xen. Mem. i. 2. § 28, iii. 11. § 17; Plat. Orit 
p. 45, b.) He is introduced by Plato as one of | also separately printed (Strassburg, 1806, 12mo.), | 
and of A. Coraes in his edition of Epictetus. 


the interlocutors in the Phaedo, and as having 
been present at the death of Socrates. (Phaed. p. | (Paris, 1826, 8vo.) 
(Fabric. Bibl. Graec. ii, p. 702, &c. 3 Klopfer, 


59,¢.) He is said on the advice of Socrates to 
have purchased Phaedo, who had been a slave, and | De Cebetis Tabula tres Dissertationes, Zwickau, - 
to have instructed him in philosophy. (Gell. ii. | 1818, &c., 4to.; Mémoires de Académie des In- 
18; Macrob. Sad. i. 1l; Lactant. iii. 24.) Dio- 
genes Laërtius (ii, 125) and Suidas ascribe to him 
three works, viz. Mfvat, “E6déun, and Ppúvixos, all 
of which Eudocia (p. 272) erroneously attributes 
to Callippus of Athens. The last two of these 
works are lost, and we do not know what they 
‘treated of, but the Tivaé is still extant, and is re- 
ferred to by several ancient writers. (Lucian, 
Apolog. 42, Rhet. Praecept. 6; Pollux, iii, 95; 
Tertullian, De Praescript. 39; Aristaenet. i. 2.) 
This Mivat is a philosophical explanation of a table 
on which the whole of human life with its dangers 
and temptations was symbolically represented, and 
which is said to have been dedicated by some one 
in the temple of Cronos at Athens or Thebes. 
The author introduces some youths contemplating 
the table, and an old man who steps among them 
undertakes to explain its meaning. The whole 
 àrift of the little book is to shew, that only the 
proper development of our mind and the possession 
of real virtues can make us truly happy. © Suidas 
calls this wivat a Sujynois rav év"Aidov, an ex- 
planation which is not applicable to the work now 
extant, and some have therefore thought, that the 
nivaé to which Suidas refers was a different work 
from the one we possess. This and other circum- 
- stances have led some critics to doubt whether our 
aivaé is the work of the Theban Cebes, and to- 
ascribe it to a later Cebes of Cyzicus, a Stoic philo- 
_ sopher of the time of Marcus Aarelius, (Athen. 
-c iv, p. 156.) But the mivat which is now extant is. 
. manifestly written in a Socratic spirit and. on So- | 
-cratie principles, so that at any rate its author is | 
~much more likely to have been a Socratic than a 
Stoic philosopher. There are, it is true, some few | 
passages (e. g. c. 13) where persons are mentioned | 
' belonging toa later age than that of the Theban | 


CEBREN (Ke6piv), a river-god in Troas, the 
father of Asterope or Hesperic and Oenone. (Apol- 
lod. iii. 12. $ 5, &e.; Ov. Met. xi. 769.) [L.S] 

CEBRI/ONES (Ke€p:dyns), a son of Priam, 
and charioteer of Hector, slain by Patroclus. (Hom. 
Hl, viii. 318, xi, 521, xvi. 736.) | Poe sep 

CECEIDES (Knxeldns), of Hermione, a very — 
ancient Greek dithyrambic poet, whom Aristo- 
phanes (Nub. 981) reckons among those who be- 


obsolete in his own days. The Scholiast on that — 


CECROPS (Kéxpaw), according to Apollodorus ` 
(iii. 14. $1, &c.) the first king of Attica, which ~ 


an autochthon, and is accordingly called a ynyeris, 
the upper part of whose body was human, while © 
the lower was that of a dragon. Hence he is called 
6; Diod: i. 28; Aristoph. Vesp. 438 ; Ov. Met. | 

ii. 555.) Some ancients referred the epithet dipuijs 
to marriage, of which tradition made him the foun- 
der. He was married to Agraulos, the daughter — 
of Actaeus, by whom he had a son, Erysichthon, - 

and three daughters, Agraulos, Herse, and Pan-  — 
drosos. (Apollod. }e.; Paus. i. 2. § 5.) In his — 


script. iii, p. 146, &e., xlviii. p. 455, &e.) [L S.] 


longed to the good old times, but had become 


passage remarks, that Ceceides was also mentioned 
by the comic poet Cratinus in his “Panoptae.” © 
(Comp. Suidas, s. v. Kyxidios;. Bode, Gesch. der 
Lyr. Diehtk. der Hellen. ii. p. 303, note 1.) [L.S] 


derived from him its name Cecropia, having pre- > 
viously borne the name of Acte. He is described as 


Sips or geminus. (Hygin. Fab. 48; Anton, Lib. 


reign Poseidon called forth with his trident a well = 
on. the acropolis, which was known in later times = 000. 
| by the name of the Hrechthean well, from its being > < 


658 | oo. CEDRENUS, Sate _. CEHLEDONES. : 
who entertained the same desire, planted an olive- | than Cedrenus, and there is no doubt that Ce- 
tree on the hill of the acropolis, which continued | drenus was the plagiarist, although, of course, he 
-to be shewn at Athens down to the latest times; | can have used only the first part of the annals 
and as she had taken Cecrops as her witness while | of Curopalates. The style of Cedrenus is very 
she planted it, he decided in her favour when the. barbarous. Oudin ( Comment. de Script. Eecles. 
possession of Attica was disputed between her and | vol. ii. p. 1130) thinks, but without sufficient evi- 
Poseidon, who had no witness to attest that he had | dence, that Cedrenus lived in the twelfth century. 
created the well. Cecrops is represented in the| The general Latin title of the Zyvoyis is, “ Com- 
Attic legends as the author of the first elements of | pendium Historiarum. ab Orbe Condita ad {saacum 
civilized life, such as marriage, the political division | Comnenum (1057).” ‘The first edition, published 
of Attica into twelve communities, and also as the | by Xylander, Basel, 1506, fol, with a Latin 
introducer of a new mode of worship, inasmuch as | translation and a preface, is very deficient, as 
he abolished the bloody sacrifices which had until | Xylander. perused an incomplete MS. A good 
then. been offered to Zeus, and substituted cakes | edition was published by Goar and Fabrot, to- 
(wé\avor) in their stead. (Paus. viii. 2. § 1; Strab..| gether with the Annals of Curopalates, Paris, 1647, 
ix, p. 397; Eustath. ad Hom. p. 1156.) The name | 2 vols. fol, with a new translation, a glossary 
of barbarisms, and a preface of Fabrot, This 


of Cecrops occurs also in other parts of Greece, ? : 
edition is complete, or very nearly so, the editors 


especially where there existed a town of the ] i 
having collated good MSS., and paid particular 


name of Athenae, such as in Boeotia, where he 
is said to have founded the ancient towns of Athe- | attention to the numerous passages taken from 
Curopalates ; it belongs to the Paris collection of 


nae and Eleusis on the river Triton, and where he 

had a heroum at Haliartus. Tradition there called | the Byzantine historians, and is reprinted in the 

him a son of Pandion. (Paus. ix. 33, § L; Strab. | Venice collection. The last edition is by Imma- 
nuel Bekker, Bonn, 1838-39, 2 vols. in 8vo.; it 


ix. p. 407.) In Euboea, which had likewise a 3 
town Athenae, Cecrops was called a son of Erech- | is the revised French edition, and contains like- 
_theus and Praxithea, and a grandson of Pandion. | wise the Annals of Curopalates. (The Prefuces of 
(Apollod. iii. 15. §§ 1, 5; Paus. i. 5. § 3.) From | Xylander and Fabrot to their editions of Cedrenus; 
these traditions it appears, that Cecrops must be | Fabric. Bibl. Grace. vii, p. 464, &e.; Leo Allatius, 
regarded as a hero of the Pelasgian race; and Miil- | De Georgits.) PW. P.] 
ler justly remarks, that the different mythical per- | CEIO‘NIUS, a common name under the em- 
sonages of this name connected with the towns in | perors. — | 
Boeotia and Euboea are only multiplications of the 
one original hero, whose name and story were- 
transplanted from Attica to other places. The. 
_ later Greek writers describe Cecrops as having im- 
©. migrated into Greece with a band of colonists from 
' Sais in Egypt, (Diod: i. 29; Schol. ad Arist. Plut. 
773.) But this account is not only rejected by 
some of the ancients themselves, but by the ablest 
- critics of modern times, (Miller, Orechom. p. 123; 
< o Thirlwall, Greece, i. p. 66, &c.) [L.S] 
_ o CEDRE'NUS, GEO'RGIUS (Tecdpyios ó Ke- 
-o Spnvds), a Greek monk, of whose life nothing is 
<. known, lived in the eleventh century, and is the 
author, or rather compiler, of an historical work 
(Suvolus ieroplwy) which begins with the creation 
of the world and goes down to the year 1057. 
This extensive work is written in the form of 
annals, and must be perused with great caution, 
as its author was not only very deficient in histo- 
rical knowledge, but shews a great want of judg- | 
ment and a degree of credulity which may suit a 
writer of legends, but which becomes absurd and 
ridiculous in historians. The latter part of the 


1, Czionius ALBINUS, the name of a distin- 
guished Roman, probably a relation of the emperor 
Albinus, put to death by Severus (Spart. Sever. 18), 
and also the name of the praefectus urbi under 
Valerian. (Vopisc. Aurelian. 9.) oe 

2, Cuionrus Bassus, a friend of the emperor 
Aurelian, to whom the latter wrote a letter, pre- 
served by Vopiscus (Aurelian. 31), respecting the 
destruction of Palmyra. His full name was Ceip- 
nius Virius Bassus, and he was consul in a. n. 271. 
(Fast.) 
= 3. Carontus Commopus. [€ommopvs.] . 

4, Criontus Jutranus, a friend of the historian 
Vopiscus. (Vopise. Firm. 2.) 

5. Cxtonzus Posrumrus, the father of the em- | 
peror Albinus (Capitol. Clod. Albin. 4), whose full 
name was Dec. Clodius Ceionius Septimius Alhi- 
nus [p. 93, b.]. | oe 

6. Czionius Posrumtanvs, a relation of the 
emperor Albinus. (Capitol. Clod. Albin. 6.) 

7. Cetonius Verus. [Vervus.] , | 
 CELAENO (Kedawo), a Pleiad, daughter of - 
Atlas and Pleione, and by Poseidon the mother of 


Synopsis, which treats of events of which Cedrenus 
was a contemporary, is not quite so bad, but it 
still shews that the author was utterly unable to 


form a judgment respecting the times in which he 
lived. However, as the work is extensive and. 
contains an abundance of facts, it may frequently | 


be used in conjunction with other authors; but a 
careful writer will seldom make him his. sole 


authority, except where he has copied good sources, 
: nay long epi- | 

sodes, of the Synopsis are also found in the Annals 
of Joannes Scylitzes Curopalates, the contempo- | 


A’ great number of passages, 


<- rary of Cedrenus, and the question has often been 


discussed, whether Curopalates copied Cedrenus or 


Cedrenus Curopalates. The work of Curopalates 


-goes down to the year 1081, but the latter writer | 
was aman of much more intellect and judgment 


Lycus and Eurypylus, or, according to others, of 
Lycus and Chimaereus hy Prometheus. (Apollod. 
ïi. 10. $1; Ov. Hern xix. 1335 Sehol. ad Apollon. 
Rhod, iv. 1561; Tzetz. ad Lyeoph. 132.) l 
There are several other mythological beings of 
this name: namely, a Harpy (Virg. fen. ii. 211), 
a daughter of Ergeus (Hygin. Fab. 157), a daughter 
of Hyamus (Paus, x. 6. § 2), a Danaid (Strab, xii, 


p. 579; Apollod. ii. 1. § 5), and an Amazon. (Diod, 
AME DG cc te | 

-- CELE'DONES (Knandoves), the soothing god- 
„desses, were frequently represented by the ancients 
an works of art, and were believed to be endowed, 
like the Sirens, with a magic power of song. For 


fi. S] 


this reason, they are compared to the Iynges. 


Hephaestus was said to have made their golden 
images on the ceiling of the temple at Delphi. 


fs" ORR UB. Os 


(Paus. ix. 5. § 5; Athen, vii. p. 290; Philostr. 
Vit. Apollon, vi 1l; Pind, Fragm. 25, p, 568, &e. 
ed. Böckh; comp. Huschke and Böttiger, in the 


Neue Teutsche Mercur, ii, p. 88, &.) — [L. S.] 
CELER. 1. A freedman of Atticus, in all 
bability. (Cic. ad Ati x: 1, xi. 4, xii. 8.) 


2. A Roman knight, poisoned Junius Silanus at 


the instigation of Agrippina, in the first year of 


Nero’s reign, A. D. 55. (Tac. Ann. xiii. 1; 83.) 


3. A Roman knight in the time of Domitian, 
was scourged to death in the comitium for having 
committed incest with Cornelia, a Vestal virgin, 
although he persisted in his innocence to the last, 
(Plin. Ep. iv. 11; comp. Suet. Dom. 8; Dion 
Cass. lxvii. 3.) | 

CELER, an artist of considerable talent and 
renown, was, together with Severus, the principal 
architect of Nero’s immense building, the golden 
house, of which only a few remains are now 
visible im the baths of Titus, and perhaps at 
the foot of the Palatine near the arch of Titus. 
_ Not satisfied with the completion of this colossal 
palace, both artists, whose daring and talent did. 
not shrink from the mightiest works, undertook a 
still more gigantic enterprise. Since the sea-ports 
of Ostia and Portus were small and dangerous, so 
that all larger vessels entered the port of Puteoli, 
they got the emperor’s consent to dig a canal from 
the lake Avernus to the mouth of the Tiber, and 
began actually by working a way through the hills 
near the lake, but were probably prevented from 
executing their intention by the death of their 
employer. (Tac. Anz. xv. 423 Osann, Kunséblatt, 

1830, No. 83.) [L. U.] 

CELER, ASP'NIUS, lived in the reign of Ca- 
ligula, and is mentioned by Pliny (ÆA N. ix. 17. 
s. 81) as a man of consular rank ; but when he was 
consul is not known. He may have been the son 
of C. Asinius Gallus, consul B. €. 8. 

CELER, CANYNIUS, a Greek rhetorician, 
the teacher of M. Aurelius and L. Verus, was one 
of the secretaries of Hadrian, and was distinguished 
for his skill in the composition of the imperial let- 
ters. He wrote a work on the art of rhetoric. 
(Philostr. Viz, Soph. i, 22, who calls him rexyvo- 


‘ypaos; Capitol. Ver. 2; Aristeid. Or. Saer. 5. 


vol. i. p. 335, ed. Jebb.) 

CELER, DOMITIUS, an intimate friend of 
Piso, persuaded the latter, after the death of Ger- 
manicus, to return to Syria, and was himself pre- 
wey 05 by Piso into the province. (Tac. Azz. 
ii, 77—49) l 

CELER, P. EGNA'TIUS. [Barra] 

- CELER, METELLUS. [MzrELLUS] 

. CELEUS (Kyàeós), a king of Eleusis, and hus- 
band of Metaneira. When Demeter, on her wan- 
derings in search of her daughter, came to Eleusis, 
she stayed in the house of Celeus. The goddess 
wished to make his son Demophon immortal, and, 
in order to destroy his mortal parts, she put him 


at night into the fire; but Metaneira, ignorant of | 


-the object, screamed aloud on seeing her child in 


< the fire, and Demophon was destroyed by the 


flames. Demeter, to make up for the loss, bestowed 


© CELSUS (T 


pro- 


great favours upon Triptolemus, the other son of- 
Celeus. (Apollod. 1.5. § 1; Truprozumus.) Ce- 
leus is described as the first priest of Demeter at 
- Eleusis, and his daughters as priestesses of the | 
goddess. (Hom. Hym. in Dem. 101, &e.3 Paus. i. 
38, § 3, 11. 14.§ 2.) There is another mythical. 
personage of this name. (Anton. Lib. 19.) [L, 8.] | 


- CELSUS. | 
(LT. Cornelius), one of the thirty ty- 
rants enumerated by Trebellius Pollio.. [Comp. 
ÅUREOLUS.] In the twelfth year of Gallienus, 


| A, D. 265, when usurpers were springing up in 


every quarter of the Roman world, a certain Celsus, 
who had never risen higher in the service of the 
state than the rank of a military tmbune, living 
quietly on his lands in Africa, in no way remark- ` 
able except as a man of upright life and command- 
ing person, was suddenly proclaimed emperor by | 
Vibius Passienus, proconsul of the province, and 
Fabius Pomponianus, general of the Libyan fron- 
tier. So sudden was the movement, that the ap- 
propriate trappings of dignity had not been pro- 
vided, and the hands of Galliena, a cousin it is said 
of the lawful monarch, invested the new prince 
with a robe snatched from the statue of a goddess. 
The downfall of Celsus was not less rapid than his. 
elevation: he was slain on the seventh day, his 
body was devoured by dogs, and the loyal inhabi- 
tants of Sicca testified their devotion to the reign- 
ing sovereign by devising an insult to the memory 
of his rival unheard-of before that time. The effigy 
of the traitor was raised high upon a cross, round 
which the rabble danced in triumph. The names 


T. Cornelius rest upon the authority of medals pab- 


lished by Goltzius now universally recognised as 
spurious. (Trebell. Pollio, Zrig. Tyrann.) [W. R.] 

CELSUS, a Greek rhetorician, a pupil of Liba- 
nius. (Liban. Zp. 627, 1581, Orat. xxvi, vol. ii. 
p. 606.) 

CELSUS, an Epicurean, who lived in the time 
of the Antonines, and was a friend of Lucian. 
There was another Celsus, who lived before the 
time of Nero, but he is of no historical importance. _ 
Neither would the other have been so, but for the — 
doubt whether he is not the author of the attack 
on Christianity called the Adyos @An9y7s, which 
has acquired so much notoriety from the answer 
written to it by Origen. [ORIGENES] To the 
Epicurean Celsus, Lucian dedicated his life of the 
magician Alexander, and in the course of it ($21) _ 
praises a work written by him against the belief in . 
magic. But in the book against Christianity, Celsus 


stated with apparent approbation the opinion of the - 


Platonists, that enchanters had power over all who. . 


have not raised themselves above the influence of 
sensuous nature (ÑAN), but not over those who are 
elevated to communion with the Deity; the whole 
of which sentiment is inconsistent with the doc. 
Again, he talked of the 


trine of Epicurus. , talke 
soul’s relation to God, of the spirit of man as. 
immortal and derived from the Divinity, of evil 

spirits springing from the tAn and opposing the 

designs of God. All these are plainly the sen- 
timents, not of an Epicurean, but of a Plato-- 
nist. Indeed, the only reason for supposing the 
author of this work to be the Epicurean Celsus, 
is the positive assertion of Origen, who, however, 
is obliged to have recourse to some curious hypo- 
theses to account for the prevalence of the Platonic _ 

element. . One is, that the author chose to conceal © 
his real views, because there was at the time a 
strong prejudice against. Epicureans as deniers of — 

all religion, and therefore unfit to be judges of the 
merits of Christianity. But this seems improbable, 
and on the whole it is better to suppose Celsus 
‘the Epicurean and Celsus the author of this book 


itself, it is a mixture of self-sufficiency, ignorance, 
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659 


to be different persons. With regard to the work a 


‘and inconsistency. In one place the author ree > 


was Aulus or Aurelius, but it is generally supposed 


w ORESUB Se PU 
`- proached the Christians as slaves of a blind belief, 
‘In another with their numerous sects and ever- 


varying opinions. Sometimes he spoke of them as 


-the slaves of their senses (SeAdy ral pioowuaTtov. 
<. ‘yévos), on another occasion as persons who rejected 


all external worship whatever. He was indignant 
that the Christian promises are offered to sinners, 
and said in reference to our Lord’s coming to save 


them, rÉ è rots dvauaprýrois ode éréupOn; he 


also argued È priori against the doctrines of a 
special Providence, the Fall, and the Redemption, 
asserting that God made his work perfect once for 
all, and had no need to improve it afterwards. 
(Origenes, adv. Cels.; Brucker, Hist. Crit. Phil. 
Per. ii, i. 1,2, 8; Neander, Geschichte der Christl. 
Kirche, vol. i. sect. 2.) [G. E. L. C.] 

CELSUS ALBINOVA'NUS, the secretary of 
Tib. Claudius Nero, and a friend of Horace, to 
whom the latter addressed one of his Epistles (i. 
8). He is thought to be the same as the poet 
Celsus mentioned in another of Horace’s Epistles 
(i, 3), in which he is said to have compiled his 
poems from other persons’ writings. He must not 
be confounded with the poet Pedo Albinovanus, 
the friend of Ovid. [A1srvovanus.] 

CELSUS, APPULEIUS, a physician of Cen- 
turipa in Sicily, who was the tutor of Valens and 


< Scribonius Largus (Scrib. Larg. De Compos, Medi- 


eam. capp. 94, 171), and who must therefore have 
lived about the beginning of the Christian era. 
He has been supposed to be the author of the work 
entitled Herbarium, seu de Medicaminibus Her- 


. barum, which goes under the name of Appuleius 
<- Barbarus [Arpunzrus], but this is probably not 
_ the case. He may, however, perhaps be the per- 
gon who is quoted several times in the Geoponica, 
-< Cantab. 8yo. 1704. i 
-<v CELSUS, ARRU'NTIUS, an ancient com- 
` Mmentator on Terence, who probably lived in the 
second half of the fourth century of the Christian 


[W. A. G] 


aera. (Schopen, De Terentio et Donato, Bonn, 


~~. CELSUS, A.* CORNELIUS, a very celebrated 


_ Latin writer on medicine, of whose age, origin, or 


even actual profession, we know but little. There 
are some incidental expressions which lead to the 


conjecture, that he lived at the beginning of the 


Christian era, under the reigns of Augustus and 
Tiberius; and particularly the mode in which he 
refers to Themison (Praef. lib.i. pp. 5, 9, iil. 4, p.43) 
would indicate that they were either contempora- 
ries, or that Themison preceded him by a short 
period only. With respect to the country of Celsus 
(though he has been claimed as a native of Verona), 
we have nothing on which to ground our opinion, 
except the purity of his style, which at most would 
prove no more than that he had been educated or 
had passed a considerable part of his life at Rome. 
‘With regard to his profession, there is some reason 
to doubt whether he was a practitioner of medicine. 
or whether he only studied it as a branch of general 


‘science, after the manner of some of the ancient. 
-Greek philosophers. This doubt has arisen princi- 
-pally from the mode in which he is referred to 
by Columella (de Re Rust. i. 1. 14) and by Quin- 
tilian (xii. 11),-and by his not being enume- 
rated by Pliny among the physicians of Rome 


—™ Tt is not quite certain whether his praenomen 


to have been Aurelius, 


CELSUS. 


in his sketch of the history of medicine. (H. N3. 
| xxix. 1, &.) But, on the other hand, his work 


appears to bear very strong evidence that he was 
an actual practitioner, that he was familiar with 
the phenomena of disease and the operation of 
remedies, and that he described and recommended 
what fell under his own observation, aud was 
sanctioned by his own experience; so that it seems 
upon the whole most probable that he was a phy- 
sician by profession, but that he devoted part of 
his time and attention to the cultivation of litera- 
ture and general science. Quintilian speaks rather 
slightingly of him, calls him (xii. 11) “ mediocri 
vir ingenio,” and says he not only wrote on all 
sorts of literary matters, but even on agriculture 
and military tactics. Of these numerous works 
only one remains entire, his celebrated treatise on 


Medicine; but a few fragments of a work on 


Rhetoric were published under his name in 1569, 


8vo., Colon., with the title “ Aureli Cornelii 


Celsi, Rhetoris yetustissimi et clarissimi, de Arie 
Dicendi Libellus, primum in Lucem editus, curante 


Sixto a Popma Phrysio.” This little work is 
inserted by Fabricius at the end of his Bibliotheca — 


Latina, where it fills about six small quarto pages, 
and is chiefly occupied with the works of Cicero. 
The treatise of Celsus * De Medicina,” On Me- 
dicine, is divided into eight books, It commences 
with a judicious sketch of the history of medicine, 
terminating by a comparison of the two rival sects, 
the Dogmatici and the Empirici, which has been 
given in the Dict. of Ant. pp. 350, 879. The first 
two books are principally occupied by the conside- 
ration of diet, and the general principles of thera- 
peutics and pathology; the remaining books are 


devoted to the consideration of particular diseases 


and their treatment; the third and fourth to in- 
ternal diseases; the fifth and sixth to external 
diseases, and to pharmaceutical preparations ; and 
the last two to those diseases which more particu- 
larly belong to surgery. In the treatment of dis- 
ease, Celsus, for the most part, pursues the method 
of Asclepiades of Bithynia ; he is not, however, ser- 
vilely attached to him, and never hesitates to adopt 
any practice or opinion, however contrary to his, 
which he conceives to be sanctioned by direct ex- 
perience. He adopted to a certain extent the 
Hippocratic method of observing and watching 
over the operations of Nature, and of regulating 
rather than opposing them,—a method which, with 
respect to acute diseases, may frequently appear 
inert. But there are oceasions on which he dis- 
plays considerable decision and boldness, and par- 
ticularly in the use of the lancet, which he enr 
ployed with more freedom than any of his prede- 
cessors. His regulations for the employment of 
blood-letting and of purgatives are laid down with 
minuteness and precision (ii. 10, &e., p: 80, &e.) ; 
and, although he was in some measure led astray 
by his hypothesis of the erudity and coneoction of 
the humours, the rules which he prescribed were 
not very different from those which were generally 


| adopted in the commencement of the present cen-. 
tury. His description of the symptoms of fever, 
and of the different varieties which it assumes, 
either from the nature of the epidemie, or from 
the circumstances under. which it takes place 


(ii. 3, &e, p. 43, &e.), are correct and judicious; 


his practice was founded upon the principle already 
‘referred to, of watching the operations of Nature, — 
conceiving that fever consisted essentially in an 


CELSUS. 


effort of the constitution to throw off some raotbia |. 
cause, and that, if not unduly interfered with, the 


process would terminate in a state of health. We 
here see the germ of the doctrine of the “ vis me- 
dicatrix Naturae,” which has had so much influence 


over the practice of the most enlightened physicians 


of modern times, and which, although erroneous, 
has perhaps led to a less hazardous ‘practice than 
the hypotheses which have been substituted in its 
room. 

But perhaps the most curious and interesting 
parts of the work of Celsus are those which treat 
of Surgery and surgical operations, of which some 
account is given in the Dict. of Ant. art. Chirurgia. 
It is very remarkable that he is almost the first 
writer who professedly treats on these topics, and 
yet his descriptions of the diseases and of their 
‘treatment prove that the art had attained to a 
very considerable degree of perfection. Many of 
what are termed the “ capital” operations seem to 
have been well understood and frequently practised, 
and it may be safely asserted, that the state of 
Surgery at the time when Celsus wrote, was com- 
paratively much more advanced than that of 
Medicine. The Pharmacy of Celsus forms an- 
other curious and interesting part of his work, and, 
like his Surgery, marks a state of considerable 
improvement in this branch of the art. Many of 
his formulae are well arranged and efficacious, and, 
on the whole, they may he said to be more correct 
and even more scientific than the multifarious 
compounds which were afterwards introduced into 
_ practice, and which were not completely discarded 
until our own times. The style of Celsus has been 
much admired, and it is in fact equal in purity and 
elegance to that of the best writers of the Augustan 
age. This is probably one of the chief reasons of 
his work having been chosen as a text-book in 
modem times; but it would be great injustice to 
suppose that ‘this is its only merit, or that it con- 
tains nothing but a jndicious and well-arranged 
abstract of what had been said by his predecessors. 
Some instances of his lax and inaccurate use of 
certain anatomical. terms are mentioned in the 
Dict. of Ant. art. Physiologia; but his anatomical 
and physiological knowledge does not appear to 
have been at all inferior to that of his contempo- 
ravies. In many passages of his work he follows 
Hippocrates, especially when treating of the 
general symptoms and phaenomena of diseases ; 
and occasionally we meet with sentences literally 


translated from the Greek. He does not, however, 


by any means blindly embrace his doctrines, and 
differs from him occasionally both in theory and 
practice. 

The work of Celsus, entitled De Medicina 
Libri Octo, has been published very often; Chou- 
lant mentions four editions in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, fifteen in the sixteenth, five in the seven- 
teenth, thirteen in the eighteenth, and twelve 
m the first. thirty-five years of the nineteenth. 
“The first edition was. published at. Florence, 
1478, small fol, edited by Barthol. Fontius: it is 


said to be very scarce, and is described by | i 
Dibden in his Biblioth. Spencer. i. 303. Perhaps | 
: Others are for L. Annius Verus, consul A. D. 121. 
Ant. Augustinus (De Nominibus Propriis Pandec- 
‘tarum, ¢ 3, p- 259, n. [g-]) seems to think he. 
might have been the Juventius Verus, who was- 
‘consul for the third time a, D. 134. 
Lugd. Bat. 1785; Ate. H EGER a Far. Civ. § 24l, n. h is for Decennins Gemi- k 


< the other editions that best deserve to be noticed 


are. those by Van der Linden, Lugd. Bat. 1657, 
2mo. (which 


12moe.; Almeloveen, Amstel. 1687, 
was several times reprinted); Targa, Patav. 1769, 


Ato. (whose text has been the basis of most 


_ subsequent aition) 


CELSUS. eel 


| Argent 1806, 8vo. 2 vols. ; and Milligan, Edinb. 
1826, 8vo, 
Couar is that by F. Ritter and H. Albers, 


The latest edition mentioned b 


Colon. ad Rhen. 1835, 12mo. The work has 
been translated. into English, French, Italian, and 
German. The English translations appear to be 
chiefly made for the use of medical students in 
London who are preparing for their examination 


at Apothecaries’ Hall, and are not very good. A 


great number of works have been published on 
Celsus and his writings, which are enumerated by 
Choulant, but which cannot be mentioned here. 


Further particulars respecting his medical opinions - 


may be found in Le Clere’s Hist. a la Méd. ; 
Haller’s Biblioth. Medie. Pract. vol. i. ; Sprengel’s 
Hist. de la Méd. vol. ii. See also Bostock’s Hist. 
of Med., and Choulant’s Handbuch der Bücher- 
kunde filr die Aeliere Medicin, Leipz. 1840, 8vo.,. 
from which works the greater part of the preceding | 
account has been taken. [W. A.G] 
CELSUS, JU’LIUS, a tribune of the city- 
cohort, was condemned to death under Tiberius, 


and broke his own neck in prison by means of the 


chains with which he was fettered, in order to 
escape the disgrace of a public execution. (Tac. 
Ann. vi. 9, 14.) 

CELSUS, JU’LIUS, a scholar at Constanti- 
nople in the seventh century after Christ, who 
made a recension of the text of Caesars Commen- | 
taries, whence we find subjoined to many MSS, of - 
Caesar, Julius Celsus Vir Clarissinus et. Comes — 
recensui, or Julius Celsus Constantinus V. C. legi. 
Many modem writers, indeed, have maintained 
that Celsus was the author of these commentaries, 
and still more have attributed to him the works | 

on the Spanish and African wars ; but the former 
supposition is ridiculous, and ‘the latter desti- 
tute of proof. Julius Celsus has been usually. 
regarded as the author of the life of Caesar, which 
has been frequently printed with the editions of 
Caesar’s Commentaries under the title of Julii. 
Celsi Commentarii de Vita Caesaris; but this work | 
has been proved by C. E. Ch. Schneider (Petrar- 
chae, Historia Julii Caesaris, Lips. 1827) to be a 
work of Petrarch’s. There is a dissertation on 
Julius Celsus by Dodwell, appended to his Annales 
Quinctilianes et Statiant, Oxon. 1698, hos 

CELSUS, JUVENTIUS, a Roman jurist, 
who flourished, as Majansius. and Heineccius have 
clearly shewn, in the second half of the first cen- 
tury of the Christian aera. He succeeded Pegasus, 


the follower of Proculus, and was himself succeeded. _ 


by Celsus, son, and Neratius Priscus.. (Dig. 
J tit. 2. s. 2. § 47.) He belonged (at least on 
one a) to the consilium of the consul Du- 


cenus Verus, who was probably a consul suffectus, 


and is nowhere named except in Dig. 3]. s..29. 


‘The numerous attempts of learned men to identify 


Ducenus with recorded consuls are without ground, 
and most of their conjectures: refer to too late a 
period, unless Celsus the father attained toan un- — 
usual age. Thus Wieling. (Jurisprudentia Resti- 

tuia, 351) and Guil Grotius (De Vitis Jurisp. 
ii c. 2. §2) make Ducenus the same as L. Cejonius F. 
Commodus’ Verus, who was consul A. D. 106. 


. Heineccius 


nus, who was consul suffectus A. D- 57, and whose 
cognomen might have been Verus. It was in the 
` council of Ducenus Verus that the opinion of 
-Celsus the father was given upon an important 
point, and was adopted as law. He held (to 
use the nomenclature of English jurisprudence), 
that the beneficial interest in a legacy did not 
lapse by the death of the trustee before the tes- 
tator. (As to the consilium of the consul and 
other magistrates, see Dict. of Ant. s. v. Conventus ; 
also Cic. Brut. 22; Plin. Hp. i. 20; Amm. Mar. 
xxxiii. c. ulf; Suet. Tiber. 83; Tituli ex Corpore 
“Ulpiani, 1. $ 18; Cod. 1. tit. 51; Dig. 1. tit. 21. 
gs. 2, pr; tit, 22.) In Dig. 17. tit. 1. s. 39, his 
opinion is cited along with that of Aristo, who was 
rather younger than Celsus the father. The Celsus 
to whom Aristo gives answers in Dig. 2. tit. 14. 
s. 7. § 2, and Dig. 40, tit. 7. s. 29. § 1, was Celsus 
the son, who, having gained greater celebrity as a 
jurist than his father, is understood to be meant in 
the Digest whenever Celsus is named without the 
addition pater or filius. Bach, who thinks the 
contrary more likely (Hist. Jurisp. Rom. iii, c. 1. 
§ 22. n. {h.]), is certainly mistaken. Compare 
Dig, 12. tit. 4. s. 3. §$ 6,7; Dig. 31. s. 20. It 
-can scarcely be doubted that the name of the father 
was the same as that of the son, viz. P. Juventius 
Celsus, for otherwise he would probably have been 
distinguished by the difference of name, whereas he 
is never mentioned by any other appellation than 


- Celsus pater. There is no direct citation from him 


in the Digest. Stockmann (ad Bachii Hist. Jurisp. 
_ Rom. loc, cit.) mentions a conjecture of Ev. Otto 
 (Praef. ad Thes. i. p.28), that there were three ju- 
tists named Celsus, viz. father, son, and grandson ; 
- but the reference to Otto seems to be incorrect. It 
. is, indeed, highly probable that the P. Juventins, 
© who appears from an inscription in Gruter(p. 607) to 
have been promagister scrinii under Antoninus 


Pius, 4..0.155, was a grandson of the elder Celsus, 


< put there is no proof that he was a jurist. Those 
who, like Ménage (Amoer. Jur. e. xx.), identify 
the promagister with the son, must suppose that 
the son discharged an exceedingly laborious office 
in a very advanced age. Very little is known of 
 Celsus the father, though much has been written 
upon him. Among the legal biographers who have 
attributed to his life one or more of the events that 
belong to the life of his son, are Guil. Grotius, 
Gravina, and Strauchius. (Vitae vet. JCtorum, No. 
2, p. 14.) The Gens Juventia was an ancient 
race, and could boast of several jurists, as T. Ju- 
ventius, C. Juventius, and M. Juventius Latera- 
nensis, In manuscripts and monuments, from the 
ordinary interchange of V and B, the name is 
_ often spelt Jubentius. (Majansius, ad XXX JCtos, 
ie pp. 286—255.) “Palda ao e 
CELSUS, P. JUVE’NTIUS, a Roman jurist, 


- the son of the subject of the preceding article. He 


was an accomplice in a conspiracy against Domi- 
tian, along with Nerva (who was afterwards em- 
peror) and others; but although he was denounced 
to the emperor, he contrived to rescue himself and 


_ his companions, by flattering the emperor, by pro- | 
- fessing his innocence, and by promising to unravel 


the whole plot, and thus creating delays until the 
death of Domitian. (Dion Cass. lxvii. 13; Phi- 
lostrat. Fi 
` wards- highly favoured by Nerva and his son 
Trajan. Pliny (Æp. vi. 5) mentions an altercation 


. between him and Licinius Nepos, concerning the | 


especially the philosophy of the Stoies. 


é Apol. Tyan. vii. 3.) He was after- 
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| cause of Pomponius Rufus Varinus. Celsus was 


then praetor, and, as the leges annales were at that 
time religiously observed (Plin. Æp. vii. 16), may 
be supposed to have been 34 years of age. This 
would give a. D. 67 for the year of the birth of 
Celsus, for the cause of Pomponius Rufus was 
pleaded when M. Acilius was consul-clect (Plin. 
Ep. v. 20), that is to say, in A. D, 101. Celsus 
was twice consul, The date of his first consulship 
is not recorded. The second occurred a. D. 129, 
when he had C. Neratius Marcellus for his col- 
league. (Dig. 5. tit. 3. s. 20. § 6.) He wasa 
friend of Hadrian, and one of that emperor’s coun- 
cil (Spartian. Hadrian. c. 18, where for Julius 
Celsus is to be read Juventius Celsus), and he pro- 
bably died towards the end of Hadrian’s reign, for 


tit. 5.8.6. $125 4. tit. 2. s. 18), speaks of Celsus 
in the past tense:—‘* Quod etiam Juventio Celso 
apertissime placuit.” (Dig. 28. tit. 2. s. 26, pr.) 
Celsus received legal instruction from his father, 
and is supposed from several indications In extant 
passages of his works to have studied philosophy, 
His edu- 
cation was probably attended to with great care, 


for his style is terse and elegant, and his latinity: 


so pure, that Laurentius Valla and Floridus, who 
unsparingly criticise the diction of the ancient Ro- 
man jurists, find little or nothing to carp at in 
Celsus. There are fragments which prove that he 
was acquainted with Greek. (Dig. 33. tit. 10. 


s. 7, 18. tit. 3. s. 3.) He early commenced the | 


practice of the law. One of his youthful opinions 


was followed by Julianus, and is cited by Paulus. 


(Dig. 45. tit. 1. s. 91. § 3, unless by Celsus adoles- 
cens we are here to understand Celsus the younger.) 
Celsus was manifestly well versed in the writings 
of his predecessors, for in the 20 pages which his 
142 fragments occupy in Hommel ( Patingen. Pan- 
dect.), will be found references to Sex, Aelius, 
Brutus, Cascellius, Cato, Livius Drusus, Q. Mucius 
Scaevola, Q. Antistius Labeo, C. Trebatius Testa, 
Aelius Tubero, M. Tullius Cicero, Servius Sulpicius, 
Nerva, Masurius Sabinus, Semp. Proculus, and 
Neratius Priscus. In return, we find him quoted 
by many of the most eminent later jurists, as Juli- 
anus, Pomponius, Maecianus, Ulpian, and Paulus, 
and by Justinian himself in the Institutes and the 
Code. In Cod. 6, tit. 2. s. 10 Justinian. mentions 
a curious physiological opinion of Celsus concerning 
deafness. He belonged, like his father, to the sect 
of Proculus, but he was an independent thinker, 
sometimes differing from Labeo, Nerva, and his 
own father, and sometimes agreeing with Sabinus 
and Cassius. (Dig. 47. tit. 2. s. 25, § 1; 21. tit. 
2. s. 29, prs 12. tit. des. 3. $$ 6.73. 12. tite 5. 


s.6.) In the fragments of Celsus there are several - 


passages which betoken great self-confidence and 


uncivil dogmatism. In this he deviated from the | 
usual practice (almost amounting to professional 
etiquette) of jurists ancient and modern. A Roman. 


or an English lawyer would say, “mihi videtur,” 
“J think,” “verius est,” “the better opinion is ;” 


but. Celsus sometimes omits such modest forms of 
expression. For example, it appears from Dig. 21. 
‘tit. 2. s. 29, pr, that he called Nerva’s. opinion 

false. But the grossest instance of rudeness occurs — 
in an answer to one Domitius Labeo, who inguired. 
whether the person. by whose hand a will was 


“ CELSUS. 


written was thereby disqualified from being one of 
the attesting witnesses. “ Juventius Celsus La- | 
beoni suo salutem. Aut non intelligo de quo me 
consulueris, aut valde stulta est consultatio ta: 
plus enim quam ridiculum est dubitare, an aliquis 
jure testis adhibitus sit, quoniam idem et tabulas 


testamenti scripserit.” (Dig. 28. tit. l. s. 27.) 
4y oa. i » * + ‘ 2% 
This question and this answer obtained such un- 
desirable celebrity among civilians, that silly ques- 


tions were called Quaestiones Domitianae, and blunt 


answers Stesponsiones Celsinae, 
He wrote—1l. Digestorum Libri XXXIX. after 
the order of the praetor’s edict. Seven books of 
this work, viz. xxx—xxxvi, were occupied by a 
commentary on the Lex Julia et Papia Poppaea. 


This is the only one of the works of Celsus of 


which pure fragments are preserved in the compi- 
lations of Justinian, and perhaps the only one 


then extant. It belongs, according to Blume’s 


theory, to the Classis Edictalis of the Digest. 
2. Epistolae, of which Ulpian (Dig. 4. tit. 4. s. 3. 


$1) cites the llth book. 3. Quaestiones, which, 


according to a citation of Ulpian (Dig. 34. tit. 2. 
s. 19. § 3), consisted of at least 19 books. 4. Com- 
mentarit, of which the 7th book is cited by Ulpian. 
(Dig. 34. tit. 2. s. 19. § 6.) 5. Institutiones, in 
7 books, according to the testimony of the old 
scholiast on Juvenal (vi. 243). Gravina (Orig. 
Jur. Civ. lib. 1. § 49, p. 68) says, that Celsus left 
a work De Usueapionibus, in which he refers to 
his father; but this statement is given without 


authority, and appears to be an error partly 


copied from Panciroli (de Claris Leg. Interp. p. 44), 
who cites a passage in the Digest (Dig. 41. tit. 2. 
s. 47) referring not to Celsus, but to Nerva filius. 
 (Heinece. de Juventio Celso, Op. ii. pp. 518-532; 
Schott. de Quaestione Domitiana, Lips. 1771 ; 
Huh. Greg. van Vryhoff, Observ, Jur. Civ. c. 35; 
Neuber, Die juristiche Klassiker, pp. 138—145 ; 
Kammerer, Beiträge zur Gesch. u. Theorie des Rom. 
Rechts, i, No. 3, pp. 208—226.) pJ. T. G.] 
CELSUS, P. MA/RIUS, consul in a. D. 62 
(Fasti), was the commander of the fifteenth legion 
in Pannonia, with which he was sent to join Cor- 
bulo in his expedition against the Parthians in 64. 


On the death of Nero in 68, Celsus joined Galba’s | 


party, at which time he is spoken of as consul 
designatus, but whether he had been nominated. to 
the consulship by Nero or by Galba is uncertain. 


He was one of the ablest and most faithful of 


Galba’s supporters ; and when the troops rebelled 
against the new emperor, Celsus was sent to en- 
deavour to propitiate the detachment of the Illyrian 
army which had encamped in the Vipsanian por- 


_ticus. It was probably thought that Celsus would 


have more influence with this army than any one 
else, on account of his former connexion with it: 
but he was unable to quell the insurrection. The 


-death of Galba soon followed, and Otho obtained 
the sovereignty. The life of Celsus was now in | 
great danger; the partizans of Otho loudly de- 
_.. mandeg his execution ; but Otho, who appreciated | 

~ his fidelity to his late master, not only spared. his. 

-O fe, but admitted him to the circle of his most in- | 

timate friends, Celsus served Otho with the same 

fidelity as he had the late emperor. He was sent, | 
together with Suetonius Paullinus and Annius.| 

_ Gallus, in command of the army to oppose the } 
generals of Vitellius, who were advancing into 

Italy. At first he and his colleagues were com- | 


~ pletely successful; in the campaign on the Po, in | rived from cape Cenaeum in Euboea, on Which theca cg oiai 
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the neighbourhood of Placentia and Cremona, they 


defeated all the plans of Caecina, the general of 


Vitellius [Cazctna, No. 9]; and it was not till 
the latter had been joined by Fabius Valens, and 


Otho had resolved, against the advice of Celsus as 


well as Suetonius Paullinus, to risk a battle, that 
the aspect of affairs was changed. The battle of 
Bedriacum, in which Otho’s army was defeated, 
gave Vitellius the empire; but Celsus, who had 
remained faithful to Otho to the last, again did not 
suffer for his fidelity. Vitellius allowed him to 
enter on the consulship on the calends of July 
(A. D. 69), as had been arranged from the first. 
(Tac. Aun xv. 25, Hisi. i. 14, 31, 89, 45, Tl, 
77, 87, 90, ii. 23, 33, 60.) oe Pe = 

CELSUS, PA’PIUS. Celsus appears as a 
surname of the Papia gens on several coins of the - 
republican period, but does not occur in any an- 
cient writer. Two of the most remarkable of these — 
coins are given below.. On the obverse the former 
contains a youthful head with a trophy behind it, 


VIR, 
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the latter the head of Juno Sospita. The reverse 
of both represents the same subject, namely, a wolf 
with a piece of wood in its mouth, and an eagle 
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RA 
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standing before a burning heap of wood. This 
subject appears to refer to a legend related by 
Dionysius (i. 59) in connexion with the foundation 


of Lavinium by the Trojans. He tells us, that the Cee 
forest in which the city was afterwards built took __ 


fire of its own accord, and that a wolf was seen 
bringing dry wood to feed the flame, which was: 
fanned by an eagle with its wings; but that a fox 
at the same time tried to extinguish the fire by its _ 
tail, which had been dipped in water; and that it - 
was not till after several efforts that the wolf and 


eagle were able to get rid of him. Now we know g 


that the Papia gens came originally from Lanuvium, | 
which was also one of the chief seats of the worship. 
of Juno Sospita. Hence it has been conjectured, 

that Dionysius has made a mistake in referring. 
this legend to Lavinium: but it is not improbable 

that the same story may have been told, in later. 
times, of the foundation of each city. i 


» CELSUS, L. PUBLI'CIUS, consul under Tra- 


jan in a.D. 113 (Fasti), was so much esteemed by : 
‘this emperor, that he had a statue erected to his 


honour. He was, however, a personal enemy of 


‘Hadrian’s, and accordingly the latter caused him oo = 
to be put to death at Baiae immediately after bis 0 


accession, a. p. 117. (Dion Cass. levii, 16, Ixix.: 


‘9 g Spartian, Hadr. A T) occi r o o E 
© CENAEUS (Knvaitos), a surname of Zeus, de~; 


gd O omonmi 

god had a temple. (Apollod. ii. 7. § 7 5 Ov. Met. 
a S ee 
- - CE'NCHRIAS (Keyxpias), a son of Poseidon 
and Peirene, was killed accidentally by Artemis, 


He and his brother Leches were believed to have | 
` given their names to Cenchreae and Lechaeum, i 
the two port-towns of Corinth. (Paus. ii. 2. § 3, | 


| | [L. S] 
CENSORI/NUS, the name of a plebeian family 
of the Marcia gens. The name of this family was 
originally Rutilus, and the first member of it who 
acquired the name of Censorinus, was C. Marcius 
Rutilus [No. 1, below], who is said in the Capi- 
 toline Fasti to have received this surname in his 
second censorship, B. c: 265. Niebuhr, however, 
remarks (Hist. of Rome, iti. p. 556), that this 
statement is doubtful, as he might have derived it 
from the circumstance of his father having first. 
gained for the plebs a share in this dignity. 
cl C Marcus C. r. L. x, Rurizus CENSO- 
RINUS, was the son of C. Marcius Rutilus, the 
first plebeian dictator (B. c. 356) and censor (B. c. 
351). He was consul in B. c. 310 with Q. Fabius 
Maximus, and while his colleague was engaged in 
his brilliant campaign in Etruria, Rutilus conduct- 
ed the war in Samnium and took the town of 
 Allifae. He afterwards fought a battle with the 
Samnites, in which he was probably defeated ; for 
the statement of Livy, that the battle was a drawn 
one, is almost outweighed by his confession, that 
the consul himself was wounded and a legate and 
several tribunes of the soldiers killed. (iv. ix. 


B88, 24. § 8.) 


88, 88; Diod. xx. 27.) ai 


© On the admission of the plebs to the priestly 
~~ colleges by the Ogulnian law in B c. 300, by 
which also the number of their members was in- 


ee creased; Rutilus was elected one of the pontiffs, 
(Liv. x. 9,) He was censor with P. Cornelius 


oo Arvina in 294 (Liv. x, 47), and a second time 
. with Cn. Cornelius Blasio in 265, the only in- 
_ stance in which a person held the office of censor 

twice. It is. mentioned above that he is said to 

. . have received the surname of Censorinus in this 
honour. After his election Rutilus rebuked the 

< people for having conferred this dignity upon him 

. again, and brought forward a law enacting that no 
one in future should be eligible to this office a 
second time. (Liv. Api. 16; Eutrop. ii. 18; Val. 
Max, iv. 1. § 3; Plut. Coriol. 1.) ae 

2. L. Marcus C. F. C. N. CENSORINUS, consul 
with M’. Manilius in B. c. 149, the first year of 

- the third Punic war. Both consuls were ordered 
to proceed to Carthage: the command of the army 

was entrusted to Manilius, and that of the fleet to 
Censorinus. In the negotiations between the 
consuls and Carthaginians which preceded actual 
hostilities, and of which Appian has given us a 
detailed account, Censorinus acted as spokesman 
because he was the better orator. After the Car- 
thaginians had refused compliance with the com- 
mands of the Romans, who- required them to 

abandon Carthage and build another town not less 
than ten miles from the sea, the consuls formally 
laid siege to the city; but Censorinus was com- 


~ „pelled shortly afterwards to return to Rome in 
= order to hold the comitia, leaving the conduct of- 
~ the siege in the hands of his colleague. (Appian, | 


Pun. 15—90, 97—99 ; Liv. Epit. 49; Flor. ii 
15; Eutrop. iv. 10; Oros. iv. 22; Vell, Pat. i 
T3; Zonar. ix. p. 463; Cic. Brut. 15, 27, ad Att. 


xii. 5.) Censorinus was censor in B. ©. 147, with- 


 CENSORINUS. _ 


L. Cornelius Lentulus Lupus. (Val. Max. vi. 9. 
<5) bao ee | l 
Jt was to this Censorinus that the philosopher 


Cleitomachus dedicated one of his works, (Cie. 
Acad. ii, 32.) 

8, C. Marcius Censorinus, one of the leading 
men of the Marian party, is first mentioned as the 
accuser of Sulla on his return from Asia in B. c. 
91, (Plut. Sell, 5.) He entered Rome together 


with Marius and Cinna in B. c. 87, and took a 


leading part in the massacres which then ensued. 
It was Censorinus who killed the consul Octavius, 
the first victim of the proscription ; he cut off his 
head and carried it to Cinna, who commanded it to 
be hung up on the rostra. Censorinus shared in 
the vicissitudes of the Marian party, and took an 


active part in the great campaign of s. c. 82, which 


established the supremacy of Sulla. He had the 
command of one of the Marian armies, and is first 
mentioned as suffering a defeat from Pompey near 
Sena. He was afterwards sent with eight legions 
by the consul Carbo to relieve the younger Marius, 
who was kept besieged at Praeneste; but on his 
march thither, he was attacked from an ambush 
by Pompey, and was compelled after considerable 


loss to take refuge on a neighbouring hill. His- 


men, believing him to be the cause of their defeat, 
deserted him in a body, with the exception of 
seven cohorts, with which miserable remnant he 
was compelled to return to Carbo. When Carbo 


shortly afterwards abandoned Italy in despair, — 


Censorinus united his forces with those of Brutus 


‘Damasippus and Carrinas, and these three generals, 


after an ineffectual attempt to force the passes of 
Praeneste with the object of relieving the town, 


marched towards Rome, hoping to take the city as 
it was destitute of men and provisions. Sulla, 


however, hastened after them, and a dreadful 
battle was fought near the Colline gate, which 
ended in the total defeat of the Marian army. 
‘Censorinus and Carrinas took to flight, but were 


overtaken and brought back to Sulla, who com-. 


manded them to be put to death, and their heads 
to be cut off and carried round the walls of Prae- 
neste to inform Marius of the fate of his friends. 
(Appian, B. ©. i. 71, 88, 90, 92, 93.) Censo- 
rinus is spoken of by Cicero as one of the orators 
of his time, and as tolerably well versed in Greek 
literature. (Brut. 67, 90.) 

4, (Marcius) Censorinvus, one of the friends 
of Q. Cicero in Asia, B. c. 59 (Cic. ad Q. Fr. i. 2. 
§ 4), may possibly be the same as the following, 

6. Le Marcius L. F. C, x. CENSORINUS, a vio- 
lent partizan of M. Antony, and one of the prae- 
tors in B.c.. 48, (Cie Phil, xi 5, 14, xih 2% 
duo praetores, xii. 8; comp. Garaton. ad xii, 8.) 
When Antony passed over into Asia after arrang- 
ing the affairs of Greece in B. c. 41, he left Censo- 
rinus governor of the province. (Plut. Axton. 24,) 
His adherence to Antony procured him the consul- 


ship in 89 (Dion Cass. xlviii; 34), and we learn from 


the Triumphal Fasti, that he obtained a triumph 


for some successes he had gained in Macedonia, 
which must consequently have been his province. ` 


_. 6. C. Marcius L. x. Li N. CENSORINUS, son of 
No, 5, was consul in B. c 8 (Dion Cass. lv, 53 
Plin. A. N. xxxii. 10. s. 47; Censorin, 22; Sue- 


ton, Vit. Horat. ; Lapis Ancyranus), and seems to 


have obtained subsequently the government of 


Syria, from the way in which he is mentioned by 


Josephus (Ant, xvi. 6, § 2) in the decree of Augus- 


>. GENSORINUS. = 
tus securing certain immunities to the Jews. 


upon C. Caesar, the grandson of Augustus. His 
death was universally regretted: Velleius Pater- 


culus calls him (ii. 102) “ Vir demerendis homi- | — 


nibus genitus.” 


gens, bearing upon them the names of C. Censorinus 


and L. Censorinus; but it is impossible to deter- | 
mine to which of the preceding Censorini they be- | 
‘long. Five specimens of these coins are given | 


below. The first three contain on the obverse the 
heads of Numa Pompilius and Ancus Marcius, the 
second and fourth kings of Rome, because the 


Marcia gens claimed to be descended from Ancus 
Marcius [Marcia Gens], and the latter was sup- 
posed to be the grandson of Numa Pompilius. In 
these three coins Numa is represented with a beard, 


"ars at 


and Ancùs without, probably to mark the relation 


between them of grandfather and grandson. The 
obverse of the first. contains the inseription NVMAE. 
POMPILI ANCL MARCI„ and that of the second 
NVMA. POMPILL ANCVS, MARCI. The reverse of 


NSOR 


vagont 


the first represents two arches, in one of which 


Victory stands on a pillar, and in the other is the 


prow of a vessel, with the moon above. The re- 


yerse of the second contains two prows also with a 


figure of Victory; and both coins seem to have re- 


ference to the harbour of Ostia, which was built 
The reverse of the third coin. 
represents a desultor riding with two horses, as he | 
was accustomed to leap from one to another in the 


by Ancus Marcius. 


public games, while they were at full gallop. (Dict. 


are of less importance: the fourth has on the ob- 


He. 
died in Asia in a. p.2, when he was in attendance - 


There are several interesting coins of the Marcia | = — — /¥ 


| | Gothicus. 
` | and manhood to a military career, attained to the ` 
He was twice consul, twice — 


| | highest dignities. 
| praefect of the praetorium, thrice praefect of the . 


| pointments., 


< CENSORINUS. 


at full gallop; the fifth has on the obverse the’ 


head of Apollo, and on the reverse, Silenus, (Eck- 


hel, v. p. 245, &c.) 2 


- CENSORI'NUS (Appius Claudius), is ranked 
by Trebellius Polio among the thirty. tyrants 
[comp. AuREOLUS], although. the number is com- 


plete without the addition of his name, and he be- 


longs not to the reign of Gallienus, but of Claudius: 
Censorinus, having devoted his youth 


city, four times proconsul, and discharged at va- 
rious periods the duties of numerous inferior ap- 
Full of years, and disabled by an- 
honourable wound received in the Persian war, 
under Valerian, he had retired to pass the evening 
of his days on his estate, when he was suddenly 
proclaimed emperor by a body of mutinous troops, 
and invested with the purple at Bologna, in A. D. 
270. Having, however, displayed a determination — 
to enforce strict discipline, he was forthwith put to 
death by the same soldiers who had raised him to 
a throne. If any genuine medals of this prince 
exist, which is very doubtful, they have never been 
described with sufficient accuracy to render them 
of any historical value, or even to enable us to de- 
termine whether the names Appius Claudius formed 
part of his designation. Birago, in his Numismata 
(Mediol. 1683), quotes a Greek coin supposed to 
indicate the third year of the reign of Censorinus; 


but, since no account is given of the place where | r 


it was preserved, it was in all probability a forgery, — 
especially as we have no reason to believe that the — 
pretender maintained his authority beyond the space. 


| of afew days. Tillemont supposes, that the Vectori- 


nus mentioned by the younger Victor as having as- 


| sumed the purple under Claudius is the same person 


with our Censorinus. (Trebell. Pollio, Trig: Tyr.; Til < 
lemont, £Zistoire des Hmpereurs, vol. p.37.) [W.R.] - 
CENSORI'NUS, the compiler of a treatise en- 


| titled de Die Natali, which treats of the generation — 


of man, of his natal hour, of the influence of the 
stars and genii upon his career, and discusses the 


various methods employed for the division and 


calculation of time, together with sundry topics 
connected with astronomy, mathematics, geography, 
and music. It affords much valuable information 

with regard to the various systems of ancient chro- 
nology, and is constantly referred to by those who - 


have investigated these topics. The book is dedi- 
cated to a certain Q. Cerellius, whom the writer 


| gf Ant. s.b. Desultor.) The fourth and fifth coins | @4¢resses as his patron and benefactor (x 1), and 


was composed in the year A. p. 238, in the consul- 


| ship of Ulpius and Pontianus (c. 21). -Censorinus 
| terms Rome the “communis patria” of himself and 
| Cerellius (c. 16); and this fact, along with those 
| detailed above, comprise the whole knowledge we — 
-| possess with regard to the work and its author. A | 
| fragment de Metris and lost tracts de Accentibus 
| and de Geometria are ascribed, but upon no sure 
Pb evidence, to this same Censorinus. Carrio, in his 


verse a youthful head, and on the reverse a horse 


writers, they are described as monsters (hippo- 


Ge as n OO CENTAURL - E HE CENTHO. 


As regards the origin of the notion respecting © 


edition published at Paris in 1583, divided the 
twenty-fourth chapter of the de Die Natali into 
two parts, considering the latter half to be from a 
different hand, and to belong to an essay de Natu- 

- vali Institutione. REEE 
_ The editio princeps of Censorinus is in 4to., with- | 
out date, place, or printer’s name, and contains also 
the Tabula of Cebes, Plutarch De Invidia et Odio, 
an oration of Basil upon the same subject and his 
epistle to Gregory of Nazianzus “de Vita Solitaria,” 
all translated into Latin. The second edition, 
printed at Bologna, fol. 1497, is combined with the 
Tabula of Cebes, a dialogue of Lucian, the Hache- 
ridion of Epictetus, Plutarch and Basil De Invidia 
et Odio. The first critical edition is that by Vinetus, 
Pictav. 4to. 1568, followed by those of Aldus Ma- 
nutius, Venet. 8vo. 1581, and Carrio, Lutet. 8vo. 
1583. The most complete and valuable is that by 
Havercamp, Lug. Bat. 8vo. 1748: the most recent 
. is that of Gruber, Noremb. 8vo. 1805. [W. R.] 
© CENTAURI (Kévravpor), that is, the bull- 
killers, are according to the earliest accounts a race 
of men who inhabited the mountains and forests of 
Thessaly, They are described as leading a rude 
and savage life, occasionally carrying off the women 
of their neighbours, as covered with hair and rang- 
ing over their mountains like animals. But they 
were not altogether unacquainted with the useful 
~ arts, as in the case of Cheiron. (Hom. Il. i. 268, 
ii. 743, in which passages they are called gapes, 
that is, Srjpes, Od. xxi. 295, &e.; Hesiod. Scut. 
_ Here. 104, &c.) Now, in these earliest accounts, 
the centaurs appear merely as a sort of gigantic, 
gavage, or animal-like beings; whereas, in later 


the centaurs, we must remember, in the first place, 
‘that bull-hunting on horseback was a national 
custom in Thessaly (Schol. ad Pind. p. 319, ed. 
Boeckh), and, secondly, that the Thessalians in 


Thessalian mountaineers may at some early period 
have made upon their neighbouring tribes the same 
impression as the Spaniards did upon the Mexicans, 
namely, that horse and man were one being. The 
centaurs were frequently represented in ancient 
works of art, and it is here that the idea of them 
is most fully developed. There are two forms in 
which the centaurs were represented in works of 
art. In the first they appear as men down to their 
legs and feet, but the hind part consists of the 
body, tail, and hind legs of a horse (Paus. v. 19. 
$ 2); the second form, which was probably not 
used before the time of Phidias and Alcamenes, 
represents the centaurs as men from the head to 
the loins, and the remainder is the body of a horse 
with its four feet and tai. (Paus. v. 10. $2; 
Plin. H. N. xxxvi. 4.) It is probably owing to 
the resemblance between the nature of the cen- 
taurs and that of the satyrs, that the former were 
in later times drawn into the sphere of Dionysiac 
beings; but here they appear no longer as savage 
monsters, but as tamed by the power of the god. 
They either draw the chariot of the god, and play 


Dionysus, among the Satyrs, Fauns, Nymphs, 
Krotes, and Bacchantes. It is remarkable that 


there were also female centaurs, who are said to 


comp. Voss, Afythol. Briefe, ii. pe 205, &e.; Bëtti- 
ger, Vusengem. iii. p. 75, &c.) [l. 8] 
C. CENTE’NIUS, propraetor in p. c. 217, was 
sent by the consul Cn. Servilius Geminus from the 
neighbourhood of Ariminum with 4000 cavalry to 
the assistance of his colleague C. Flaminius in 
Etruria, whom he intended to join with all his 
forces. Centenius took possession of a narrow 
pass in Umbria near the lake Plestine, so called 
from a town, Plestia, in its neighbourhood; and 
here, after Hannibal’s victory at the Trasimene lake, 
he was attacked by Maharbal, one of Hannibal's 
officers, and defeated; those of his troops that 
were not killed took refuge on a hill, but were 
compelled to surrender next day. Appian, who is 
the only writer that gives us the exact place of 
this defeat, confounds C. Centenius with the M. 
Centenius mentioned below. (Polyb, ii, 66; Liv. 


. eentaurs), whose bodies were partly human and 
partly those of horses. This strange mixture of | 
the human form with that of a horse is accounted 
for, in the later traditions, by the history of their 
origin. Ixion, it is said, begot by a cloud Cen- 
- taurus, a being hated by gods and men, who begot 
_ the hippocentaurs on mount Pelion, by mixing 
with Magnesian mares. (Pind. Pyth. ii. 80, &c.) 
According to Diodorus (iv. 69; comp. Hygin. Fab. 
33), the centaurs were the sons of Ixion himself 
by a cloud; they were brought up by the nymphs 
of Pelion, and begot the Hippocentaurs by mares. 
Others again relate, that the centaurs were the off- 
spring of Ixion and his mares; or that Zeus, me-. 
tamorphosed into a horse, begot them by Dia, the 
wife of Ixion. (Serv. ad den. viii. 293; Nonn. 
Dionys, xvi. 240, xiv. 193.) From these. accounts 
it appears, that the ancient centaurs and the later 
- hippocentaurs were two distinct classes of beings, 
although the name of centaurs is applied to both 
by ancient as well as modern writers. : 
The Centaurs are particularly celebrated in an- 
cient story for their fight with the Lapithae, which 
arose af the marviage-feast of Peirithous, and the 
subject of which was extensively used by ancient 
poets and artists. This fight is sometimes put in. 
connexion with a combat of Heracles with the 
: centaurs, (Apollod. ii, 5. §4; Diod. iv. 12; Eurip. 
o Here. fur. 181, &e.; Soph. Trackin. 10953 Nonn. 
= Dionys. xiv. 367; Ov. Met. xii. 210, &e-; Virg, 
_ Georg. ii. 455.) The scene of the contest is placed 
_- by some.in Thessaly, and by others in Arcadia. 
Tt ended by the centaurs being expelled from their | 
country, and taking refuge on mount Pindus, on- 
the frontiers of Epeirus. Cheiron is the most 
celebrated among the centaurs. [CHetron.] 


25; C. Nepos. Hennih, 4.) : 

M. CENTE’NIUS PE/NULA, first centurion 
of the triarii (prim? pili), who had obtained his 
discharge after serving his full military time, and 
was distinguished for his bravery, obtained from 
the senate in g. c. 212 the command of 8000 men, 
half of whom were Roman citizens and half allies, 
by his assurance that his knowledge of the enemy 
and the country would enable him to gain some 
great advantage in a short time. The number of 


by volunteers; and with these he marched into 
Lucania, offered battle to Hannibal, and was, as a 


We l6.)-.7 2, 


[Bec 20. [Crauprus.] 


early times spent the greater part of their lives on. 
horseback. It is therefore not improbable that the 


the horn or lyre, or they appear in the train of 


have been of great beauty. (Philostr. Jeon. ii. 3; 


xxii, 8; Appian, Anib 9—11, 173 Zonar. vill. 


‘men granted him by the senate was nearly doubled 


matter of course, defeated. (Liv. xxv. 193 Oros. — 


© CENTHO, a surname of C. Claudius, consul 


_ .CENTUMALUS, the name of a family of the 


plebeian Fulvia gens. © = ee 

1, On, Fonvius Cx. F. Cn. N. Maximus CEN- 
TUMALUS, legate of the dictator M. Valerius Cor- 
vus In the Etruscan war, B. c. 801, and consul in 


298 with L. Cornelius Scipio, when he gained a 


brilliant victory over the Samnites near Bovianum, 


and afterwards took this town and Aufidena. It- 


would also appear that he subsequently obtained 
some successes in Etruria, as the Capitoline Fasti 
speak of his triumph in this year as celebrated 
over the Samnites and Etruscans. In 295 he 
served as propraetor in the great campaign of Q. 
Fabius Maximus and P. Decius Mus, and gained 
a victory over the Etruscans. (Liv. x. 4, 11, 22, 
26, 27,30.) | l 

The Fasti Capitolini mention a dictator of this 
name in 263, who is either the same as the pre- 
ceding, or his son. arie a 

2. Cn. Funvius CN. F. Cn. N. CENTUMALUS, 
consul B. c. 229 with L. Postumius Albinus, con- 
ducted the war with his colleague in Illyria. They 
met with no effectual resistance; and after the 
troops of the Illyrian queen, Teuta, had been com- 
pletely dispersed, and she herself had retired with 
a very few followers to a strongly fortified town, 
called Rhizon, Centumalus returned to Rome with 
the greater part of the navy and land forces, leav- 
ing Albinus behind with forty ships. Centumalus 
triumphed in the following year, the first time 
that a triumph had been celebrated over the Ily- 
rians, (Polyb. ii. 11, 12; Flor. ii 5; Eutrop. 
Hi. 4; Oros. iv. 13; comp. Dion Cass. Frag. 151, 
ed, Reimar.) 
3. Cn. FULVIUS ČN. F. Cn. N. CENTUMALUS, 

son apparently of No, 2, was curule aedile in B. c. 
214, and was elected to the praetorship while he 
held the former office. As praetor in the following 
year, B. Cc. 213, Suessula was assigned him as his 
province with the command of two legions. He 
was consul in 211 with P. Sulpicius Galba, and 
his command was prolonged in the next year, in 
which he was defeated by Hannibal near the town 
of Herdonia in Apulia, and he himself with eleven 
tribunes of the soldiers perished in the battle. 
(Liv. xxiv. 43, 44, xxv. 4l, xxvi. 1, 28, xxvii. 1; 
Polyb. ix. 6; Eutrop. iii. 14; Oros. iy. 17.) 

4, M, Fuivius CENTUMALUS, praetor urbanus 
B. © 192, had to take an active part that year 
in the preparations for the war against Antiochus 
the Great, and was commanded, among other 
things, to superintend the building of fifty new 
quinqueremes, (Liv. xxxv. 10, 20, 23,24.) 

CENTUMALUS, TIL CLAUDIUS, had an 


action brought against him by P. Calpurnius Lana- 


rius on account of alleged fraud in the sale of some 
property to the latter. Judgment was pronounced 
against Centumalus by M. Porcius Cato, the father 
of Cato Uticensis. (Cie. de OF: iii, 16; Val. Max. 
vill, 2. § 1.) [Comp. Caro, No. 6, p. 645, a] 


CEPHA' LION (Kedodloy or Kepadaiwy), an 


historian of the time of Hadrian, who wrote, be- 


sides other works, a cdvrouor foropexdy extending 
from the time of Ninus and Semiramis. to that of 
Alexander the Great. It was written in the Ionic. 
dialect, and was divided into nine books, called 
by the names of the Muses; and as in this he 
aped Herodotus, so he is reported to have aimed at 
-resembling Homer by concealing his birth-place.— 
- Hadrian banished him to Sicily where this work: 
was composed, (Suidas, s. v.; Photius, Cod. 685. 


D:  CEPHALUS. Ta 
Euseb. Chron. i. p. 30; Syncell. p. 167; Vossius, de 
Hisi, Grace. p. 262, ed. Westermann.) [G.E.L.C.] 


© CE'PHALON (Kepdawyr), called d Tepyhlos or 


Tepylécos from a town in the Cuman territory 


named Tepynes or Tépyi6es. (Strab, xiii, p. 589.) 


He wrote an account of the fortunes of Aeneas 
after the taking of Troy, called Troica (Tpwuucd). 
His date is unknown, but he is called by Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus (i. 72) cvyypapeds madaids mévu, 
Athenaeus (ix. 393, d.) calls him Cephalion, and 
remarks, that the Troica. which went under his 
name, was in reality the work of Hegesianax of 


Alexandria. (Vossius, de ist. Graec. p. 412, ed. 
Westermann.) aes - [G. E. L. C.J 
CEPHALUS (Kégaaos).. 1. A son of Hermes 


and Herse, was carried off by Eos, who became by 
him the mother of Tithonus in Syria. (Apollod. 
iii. 14. § 3.) Hyginus (Fab. 160, 270) makes 
him a son of Hermes by Creusa, or of Pandion, 
and Hesiod (Theog. 986) makes Phaëton the son` 
of Cephalus instead of Tithonus. On the pedi- ` 
ment of the kingly Stoa in the Cerameicus at 


Athens, and on the temple of Apollo at Amyclae, 


the carrying off of Cephelus by Hemera (not Eos) 
was represented. (Paus. i. 3. § 1, ii. 18: $ 7.) 

2. A son of Deion, the ruler of Phocis, and 
Diomede, was married to Procris or Procne, by 
whom he became the father of Archius, the father 
of Laërtes. He is described as likewise beloved 
by Eos (Apollod. i. 9. $4; Hygin. Fab. 125; 
Schol, ad Callim. Hymn. in Dian. 209), but he and 
Procris were sincerely attached, and promised to 
remain faithful to each other. Once when the 
handsome Cephalus was amusing himself with the — 
chase, Eos approached him with loving entreaties, 
which, however, be rejected. The goddess then 
bade him not break his vow until Procris had 
broken hers, but advised him to try her fidelity. — 
She then metamorphosed him into a stranger, and 
gave him rich presents with which he was to tempt 
Proeris. Procris was induced by the brilliant — 
presents to break the vow she had made to Ce- | 
phalus, and when she recognized her husband, she. 
Hed to Crete -and discovered herself to Artemis. 
The goddess made her a present of a dog and a — 
spear, which were never to miss their object, and 
then sent her back to Cephalus. .. Procris returned 
home in the disguise of a youth, and went out with — 
Cephalus to chase. When he perceived the ex- 


cellence of her dog and spear, he proposed to buy = 


them of her; but she refused to part with them ` 
for any price except for love. When he accordingly = 
promised to love her, she made herself known to 
him, and he became reconciled to her. As, how- 

ever, she still feared the love of Eos, she always 

jealously watched him when he went out hunting, - 
but on one occasion he killed her by accident with | 
the never-erring spear. (Hygin. Fab. 189.) Some- 
what different versions of the same story are given 


| by Apollodorus (iii. 15. §-1) and Ovid. (Met. vii. ` 
394, &e.3 comp. Anton. Lib. 41; Schol. ad Hurip. 


Orest, 1643.) Subsequently Amphitryon of Thebes — 
came to Cephalus, and persuaded. him to give up 
his dog to hunt the fox which was ravaging the 
Cadmean territory. After doing this he went out 


with Amphitryon against the Teleboans, upon the 
‘conquest of whom he was rewarded by Amphitryon - — 
with the island which he called after hisown name — 


Cephallenia, (Apollod; ii. 4..§ 7; Strab. x. p. 


456; Eustath. ad Hom. p. 307, &e.)  Cephalus is. a 


also called the father of Iphiclus by Clymene, — 


(Paus. x. 29. § 2.) He is said to have put an| The Scholiast on Aristophanes asserts, ae 
end to his life by leaping into the sea from cape | Cephalus whom the poet mentions (Eccles. 248) as 


Leucas, on which he had built a temple of Apollo, 
in order to atone for having killed his wife Procris. 
(Strab. x. p. 452; comp. Paus. i. 87. § 4; Hygin. 
Fab 48.) eeo [L.S] 

— CE’PHALUS (Kédaados), a Molossian chief, 
` who, together with another chief, Antinous, was 
driven by the calumnies of Charops to take the 
side of Perseus, in self-defence, against the Romans. 

[Anrmnous.] Some have inferred from the lan- 

guage of Polybius that, after the outbreak of the 

war, Cephalus slew himself to avoid falling into 

‘the hands of the conquerors; but Livy tells us, 
that he was killed at the capture of the Molossian 

town of Tecmon, which he had obstinately de- 
fended against L. Anicius, the Roman commander, 

b.c. 167. Polybius speaks of him as “ a man of 
-wisdom and consistency,” péviuos kal ordoros 
 ğvðpwnos. (Polyb. xxvii. 13, xxx. 7; Liv. xlii. 

18, 22, xlv. 26.) [E. E.] 

© CE/PHALUS (Kégaados), 1. The son of Ly- 

sanias, grandson of Cephalus, and father of the 

orator Lysias, was a Syracusan by birth, but went 
_. to Athens at the invitation of Pericles, where he 
lived thirty years, till his death, taking a part in 
public affairs, enjoying considerable wealth, and 
having so high a reputation that he never had an ac- 
tion brought against him. He is one of the speakers 

jn Plato’s Republic.* (Lys. c. Hratosth. p. 120. 26, 
ed. Steph..; Plat. Repub. p. 328, b. &c., comp. Cic. 
ad Att. iv. 16; Taylors Live of Lysias, in Reiske’s 

- Oratores Graeci.) He died at a very advanced 


age before B. c. 443, so that he must have settled 


at Athens before B. c. 478. (Clinton, Fast. Hell. 
gs. ann, 443.) He left three sons — Polemarchus, 
. Lysias, and Euthydemus. l 

O 2e An eminent Athenian orator and dema- 
-gogue of the Colyttean demus, who flourished 
at and after the time of the Thirty Tyrants, in 
effecting whose overthrow he appears to have 


CEPHISODORUS. © 


a scurrilous and low-born demagogue, but powerful 
in the Ecclesia, was not the same person as the 
orator mentioned by Demosthenes. This is per- 


| haps a mistake, into which the Scholiast was led 


by the high respect with which Cephalus is referred 
to by Demosthenes, as well as by Aeschines and 
Deinarchus. The attacks of an Athenian comic 
poet are no certain evidence of a public man’s 
worthlessness. | | 
According to Suidas (s. v.), Cephalus was the 
first orator who composed mpoviuia and émad-yor. 
A small fragment from him is preserved in the 
Etymologicon Magnum (s. v. "Eermuia). Athe- 
naeus (xiii, p. 592, c.) states, that he wrote an 
éyicouoy on the celebrated ecourtezan Lagis (or 
Laïs), the mistress of Lysias. Ruhnken (Aist. 
Crit. Orat. Graec. § 5) supposes, that the writer 
mentioned by Athenaeus was a different person 
from the orator, but his only reason for this opinion 
is, that such an éyxa@msoy is unworthy of a distin- 
| guished orator. ee hepa 
CEPHEUS (Knevs). 1. A son of Belus and 
husband of Cassiepeia, was king of Ethiopia and 
father of Andromeda. (Apollod. ii. 1. § 4,4. $3; 
Herod. vil. 61; Tac. Hist. v. 2.) ae: 
2, A son of Aleus and Neaera or Cleobule, and 
an Argonaut from Tegea in Arcadia, of which he 
was king. He had twenty sons and two daugh- 
ters, and nearly all of his sons perished In an ex- 
pedition which they had undertaken with Heracles, 


| The town of Caphyae was believed to have derived 


its name from him. (Apollod. i 9. $ 16, ii 7. 


§ 3, iii, 9. § l; Apollon. Rhod. i. 161; Hygin- 


Fab. 14; Paus. viii. 8. § 3, 23. § 3.) | 


8. One of the Calydonian hunters. (Apollod. 


i 8. 6 2.) [L S.J 
~CEPHISODO’RUS (Kndicddwpos), 1. An 
Athenian comic poet of the old comedy, gained a 

prize B. c. 402, (Lysias, Awpod. p. 162. 2, ed. 


borne a leading part. He is placed by Clinton at | Steph.; Suidas, s. ©. ; Eudoc. p. 270.) This date 


Ba C. 402, on the authority of Deinarchus (c. De- 
< mosth. p. 100. 4, ed. Steph., compare p. 95. 7-8.) 
This date is confirmed by Demosthenes, who 
mentions him in connexion with Callistratus, 
Aristophon the Azenian, and Thrasybulus. (De 
Coron. p. 301.) He is summoned by Andocides 
to plead for him at.the end of the oration De 
Mysteriis. (B. c. 400.) He flourished at least 
thirty years longer. Aeschines (who calls him 
6 wahads éxelvos Ò Gory ÖNLOTIKWTATOS yeyo- 
vévet) relates, that, on one occasion, when he 
was opposed to Aristophon the Azenian, the latter 


boasted. that he had been acquitted seventy-five. 


times of accusations against his public conduct, but 
Cephalus replied, that during his long public life 


he had never been accused. (e. Ciesiph. p. 81. 39, 


ed, Steph.; see the answer of Dem. de Coron. pp. 
310-11.) He had a daughter named Oea, who 
was married to Cherops. (Suid. s. v. ; Harpocrat. 
ooe v, Oljdev.) Tzetzes (Chil. vi. Hist. 34) con- 
founds this Cephalus with the father of Lysias. In 
_ spite of the coincidence on the point of never having 
been accused, they must have been different per- 


sons, at least if the date given above for the death 


-< of Lysias’s father be correct. 


one The Cephalus, who is one of the speakers in 
_ the Parmenides of Plato, was a different person, a 
native of Clazomenae. (Plat. Parm. p. 126.) 


is confirmed by the title of one of his comedies, 


*Avridrais, which evidently refers to the celebrated 


courtezan Laïs; and also by his being mentioned 
In connexion with Cratinus, Aristophanes, Callias, 
Diocles, Eupolis, and Hermippus. The following 
are the known titles of his plays : "AyriAals, Aua- 
Caves, Tpo¢drios,“Ts. A few fragments of them 
are preserved by Photius and Suidas (s. w. “Ovos 


vera), by Pollux (vi. 173, vil. 40, 87), and by. 
| Athenaeus. (iii. p. 119, dẹ vill. p. 343, £, xi. pe 


459, a. xii. p. 553, a. xiv. p. 629, da, xv. p. 667, 
da, p- 689, f., p. 701, b) om 
2. An Athenian orator, a most eminent dis- 
ciple of Isocrates, wrote an apology for Iscerates 
against Aristotle, The work against Aristotle was 
in four books, under the title of af pds ’Apirro- 
TEAN. avriypapal, (Dionys. Ep. ad Amm. p 120, 


| 32, Sylb.; fsoe. p 102.17 3 fsueus, p. 111. 37 ; 


Dem. p. 120. 313. Athen. ii. p. 60, en Ui, p 122, 


tba vil. p. 359, c) He also attacked Plato. (Dio- 


onys. Ep. ad Pomp. p. 127. 3, Sylb.) 


. A writer of the same name is mentioned by the 


Scholiast on Aristotle (Eth. Nicom. ii. 8) as the 


| author of a history of the Sacred War, As the 
| disciples of Isocrates paid much attention to his- 


torical composition, Ruhnken conjectures that the 
orator and the historian were the same person. (Hist. 
a aes i apy s i te ; 

Crit. Orat: Graec. § 38.) There is a Cephisadorus, 


| a Theban, mentioned by Athenaeus (xii. p. 548, ¢.) 
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as an historian, It is possible that he may be the 


_ Materei, p. 269.) [L. U.] 


‘Sparta, and the navy under that of Athens, Cephi- 
odotus persuaded the assembly to reject the pro- 
posal, on the ground that, while Athenian citizens 


able to cope with Charidemus, he entered into a 


to a fine of five talents. (Dem. c. Aristocr. pp. 
-870—676 ; Suid. s. v. Kygicddoros.) This was 


-the kaw of Leptines against Demosthenes, and who 


to none in eloquence. (Dem. e. Lepi. p. 501, &e. ; | 


after the Olynthian war, B, ©. 347. | {E EJ} 


<o CEPHISODOTUS. | oo CEPHISODOTUS, — 669. 

- CEPHISO'DOTUS. 1. A celebrated Athe- 
nian sculptor, whose sister was the first wife of 
Phocion. (Plut. Phoc. 19.) He is assigned by 
Pliny (xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 1) tothe 102nd Olympiad . 
(B. c. 372), an epoch chosen probably by his autho- 
rities because the general peace recommended by the 
Persian king was then adopted by all the Greek 
states except Thebes, which began to aspire to the- 
first station in Greece. (Heyne, Antig. Aufs. i. 
p- 208.) Cephisodotus belonged to that younger 
school of Attic artists, who had abandoned the stern 
and majestic beauty of Phidias and adopted a more 
animated and graceful style. It is difficult to dis- 
tinguish him from a younger Cephisodotus, whom 
Sillig (p. 144), without the slightest reason, con- 
siders to have been more celebrated. But some 
works are expressly ascribed to the elder, others _ 
are probably his, and all prove him to have been . 
a worthy contemporary of Praxiteles. Most of his — 
works which are known to us were occasioned by 
public events, or at least dedicated in temples. This- 
was the case with a group which, in company with — 
Xenophon of Athens, he executed in Pentelian 
marble for the temple of Zeus Soter at Megalopo- 
lis, consisting of a sitting statue of Zeus Soter, with 
Artemis Soteira on one side and the town of 
Megalopolis on the other. (Paus, viii. 30. § 5.) 
Now, as it is evident that the inhabitants of that | 
town would erect a temple to the preserver of their 
new-built city immediately after its foundation, 
Cephisodotus most likely finished his work not 
long after Ol. 102. 2. (B. c. 371.) It seems 
that at the same time, after the congress of Sparta, 
B. C. 371, he executed for the Athenians a statue. 
of Peace, holding Plutus the god of riches in 
herarms. (Paus. i. 8. § 2, ix. 16. § 2.) We 
ascribe this work to the elder Cephisodotus, al- 
though a statue of Enyo is mentioned as a work of- 
Praxiteles’ sons, because after Ol. 120 we know of 
no peace which the Athenians might boast of, and 
because in the latter passage Pausanias speaks of 
the plan of Cephisodotus as equally good with. 
the work of his contemporary and companion. 
Xenophon, which in the younger. Cephisodotus. 
would have been only an imitation. The most 
numerous group of his workmanship were the nine _ 
Muses on mount Helicon, and three of another | 
group there, completed by Strongylion and Olym- 
piosthenes. (Paus. ix. 80. $ 1.) They were pro~ 
bably the works of the elder artist, because — 
Strongylion seems to have been a contemporary of 


same person. Ifso, we must suppose that Cephi- 
sodorus was a native of Thebes, and settled at. 
Athens as a méro:xos: but this is mere conjec- 
ture. o ae : [P.S] 

CEPHISODO'RUS, an illustrious painter men- 
tioned by Pliny (xxxv. 9. s. 36. §1), together with 
Aglaophon, Phrylus, and Evenor, the father of 
Parrhasius, under the 90th Olympiad (B. c. 420), 
at- which date, the end of the Archidamian war, 
Plny’s authorities made a stop and enumerated 
the distinguished men of the age. (Heyne, Antiq. 
Aufsdize, i. p. 220.) At least, this reason for the 
date of Pliny seems more probable than the vic- 
tories of Alcibiades in the Olympian and. other 
games which were celebrated by Aglaophon. 
(AGLAOPHON; and Böttiger, Archäologie der 


CEPHISO'DOTUS (Kn@isddoros), 1. One of 
the three additional generals who, in B. c. 405, 
were joined by the Athenians in command with 
Conon, Adeimantus, and Philocles. He was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Aegospotami, and put to 
death. (Xen. Hell. ii. 1. $$ 16, 80, &c.) 

2, An Athenian general and orator, who was sent 
with Callias, Autocles, and others (B.c. 371) to ne- 
gotiate peace with Sparta. (Xen. Hell vi. 3. $ 2.) 
Again, in B.C. 869, when the Spartan ambassadors 
had come to Athens to settle the terms of the 
desired alliance between the states, and the Athe- 
nian council had proposed that the land-forces of 
the confederacy should be under the command of 


would have to serve under Spartan generals, few 
but Helots (who prineipally manned the ships) 
would be subject to Athenian control. Another 
arrangement was then adopted, by which the com- 
mand of the entire force was to be held by each 
state alternately for five days. (Xen. Hell. vii. 1. 
$$ 12—14.) It seems to have been about B. c. 
359 that he was sent out with a squadron to the 
Hellespont, where the Athenians hoped that the 
Euboean adventurer, Charidemus, the friend. of 
Cephisodotus, would, according to his promise 
made through the latter, co-operate with him in 
re-annexing the Chersonesus to their dominion. 
But Charidemus tumed his arms against them, 
and marched in particular to the relief of Alopecon- 
nesus, 2 town on the south-east of the Chersonese, 
of which Cephisodotus had been ordered to make 
himself master under the pretext of dislodging a 
band of pirates who had taken refuge there. Un- 


Pliny mentions two other statues of Cephiso- 
dotus (xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 27), one a Mercury nursing ~ 
the infant Bacchus, that is to say, holding him in 
his arms in order to entrust him to the care of the 
Nymphs, a subject also known by Praxiteles’ 
statue (Paus. ix. 39. § 3), and by some basso- 
relievos, and an unknown orator lifting his hand, | 
which attitude of Hermes. Logeos was adopted by © 
his successors, for instance in the celebrated statue 
of Cleomenes in the Louvre, and in a colossus at: 
Vienna.. (Meyer’s Note to Winckelmann, vii. 2y 


compromise by which the place was indeed yielded 
to Athens, but on terms so disadvantageous that 
he was recalled from his command and brought to 
trial for his life. By a majority of only three votes 
he escaped sentence of death, but was condemned 


perhaps the Cephisodotus who, in B. c. 355, joined | 
Aristophon the Azenian and others in defending ee obable ) jmi: > of 
3 | Athena and the altar of Zeus Soter in the Peiraeeus 
(Plin; xxxiv. 8. s: 19. § 14)— perhaps the same — 
which Demosthenes decorated after his return from ` 
‘exile, B. co. 823 (Plut, Dem. c. 27, Vit X Orai -> 
p. 846, d.}—were likewise his. works, because they 

must have been erected soon after the restoration 


ig mentioned in the speech of the latter as inferior 


comp, Ruhnk. Hist. Crit. Orat. Gr. p. 141.) Aris- | 
totle speaks of him (Rhet. iii. 10) as an opponent of 
Chares when the latter had to undergo his ed@iyn 


of the Peiraeeus by Conon, B. 0. 393. 


Praxiteles, not of his sons, (Comp, Sillig.p.432.) 


26.) It is probable that the admirable statue of ©- 


people, when they ordered a bronze statue to be 


reading, not the vulgate xáðuov), probably erected 


for which they quote Tatian (advers. Graecos, c. 


670... CEPHISODOTUS. > } a 
= 2. The younger Cephisodotus, likewise of | of all these idle people together. In fact the two 
Athens, a son of the great Praxiteles, is mentioned | ladies whom Cephisodotus is there stated to have 
by Pliny (xxxiv. 8. § 19) with five other sculptors represented, are very well known to us as poetesses, 
in bronze under the 120th Olympiad (B. c. 300), —Myro or Moero of Byzantium, mother of the 
probably because the battle of Ipsus, B. C. 301, | tragic poet Homer (who flourished B, c. 284; see 
gave to the chronographers a convenient pause to Suidas, s. v. “Ounpos}, and Anyte [Axvre] 
enumerate the artists of distinction then alive; it} AI the works of Cephisodotus are lost. One 
is, therefore, not to be wondered at if we find | only, but one of the noblest, the Symplegma, 
Cephisodotus engaged before and probably after | praised by Pliny (xxxvi. 4.§ 6) and visible at his 
that time. Heir to the art of his father (Plin. | time at Pergamus, is considered by many anti- 
xxxvi, 4. § 6), and therefore always a sculptor in | quarians as still in existence in an imitation 
bronze and marble, never, as Sillig (p. 144) states, only, but a very good one, the celebrated group 
a painter, he was at first employed, together with ’ 


of two wrestling youths at Florence. (Gil. di 
his brother Timarchus, at Athens and Thebes in | Firenze Statue, iii. tavy. 121,122.) Winckelmann 
some works of importance. First, they executed 


seems to have changed his mind about its meaning, 
wooden statues of the orator and statesman Ly-| for in one place (Gesch. d. Kunst, ix. 2.28) he 
cures (who died B. c. 323), and of his three sons, į refers it to the group of Niobe with which it was 
Abron, Lycurgus, and Lycophron, which were | found, and in another (ix. 3. § 19) he takes it to be 
probably ordered by the family of the Butadae, | a work either of Cephisodotus or of Heliodorus; 
and dedicated in the temple of Erechtheus on the | and to the former artist it is ascribed by Maffei. 
Acropolis, as well as the pictures on the walls placed. (Collectan. Statuar. Antig. tab. 29, p. 313 Meyer, 

there by Abron, (Paus. i. 26. § 6; Plut. Vit. | in his Note to Winckelmann, Gesch. der bildenden 
-X Orat. p. 843.) Sillig confounds by a strange 


Künste, vol. i. pp. 138, 804; Muller, Bund, d. 

~ mistake the picture of Ismenias with the statues of | Archiol. § 126, 4, § 423. 4, Dexhundler der alten 

Praxiteles’ sons (mivat and eixéves Awa). The | Kunst, Heft, iii. 149.) Now this opinion is cer- 

marble basement of one of these statues has been | tainly more probable than the strange idea of 
discovered lately on the Acropolis, together with | Hirt (Gesch. d. bildend. Künste b. d. Alien. p. 187), 

another pedestal dedicated by Cephisodotus and | that we see in the Florentine work an imitation of 
Timarchus to their uncle Theoxenides. (Ross, | the wrestlers of Daedalus (Plin. xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 

- Kunstblatt, 1840, No. 12.) It is very likely that | 15), which were no group at all, but two isolated 

the artists performed their task so well, that the | athletes. But still it is very far from being true. 

‘There is no doubt that the Florentine statues do 
not belong to the Niobids, although Wagner, in 
his able article respecting these master-works 
(Kunstblatt, 1830, No. 55), has tried to revive that 
old error of Winckelmann, and Krause (Gymnastik 
der Fellenen, vol. i. pp. 414, 540) admits it as 

possible. (Comp. Welcker, Rhein Museum, 1030, 

p. 264.) But they have nothing to do with 

the work of Cephisodotus, because Pliny’s words 

point to a very different representation. He speuks 

of “ digitis verius corpori, quam marmori impres- 

sis,” and in the group of Florence there is no im- 

pression of fingers at all. This reason is advanced 

also by Zannoni (Gall, di Firenze, iii. p. 108, 

&c.), who, although he denies that Cephisodotus 

invented the group, persists in considering it as 

a combat between two athletes. The “ alterum 

in terris symplegma nobile” (Plin. xxxvi. 4. § 

10) by Heliodorus shewed “ Pana et Olympum 

luctantes.”. Now as there were but two famous 

symplegmata, one of which was certainly of an 

amorous description, that of Cephisodotus could not 

bea different one, but represented an amorous strife 

of two individuals. To this kind there belongs a- 
group which is shewn by its frequent repetitions to 

have been one of the most celebrated of ancient 

art, namely, the beautiful though indecent contest 

of an old Satyr and a Hermaphrodite, of which — 
two fine copies are in the Dresden museum, the 

print and description of which is contained in 

Béttiger’s Archäologie und Kunst (p. 165, &e.). 
This seems to be the work of our artist, where the 

position of the hands in particular agrees perfectly. 
with Pliny’s description. EL U. 

_ CEPHY'SOPHON (Knydicopay), a friend of 
Euripides, is said not only to have been the chief 
actor in his dramas, but also to have aided him: 
with his advice in the composition of them. (Aris 
toph. Ran. 942, 1404, 1448, with the Scholia.) 

Traditionary scandal accuses him of an intrigue 


 CEPHISOPHON 


erected to their benefactor, B. c. 307 (Psephism. 
ap. Plut. l.c. p. 852; Paus. i. 8. § 2), committed 
it to them. The vicinity at least of the temple of 
_ ‘Mars, where the sons of Praxiteles had wrought a. 
statue of Enyo (Paus, 2 e. § 5), supports this sup- 
. position. Another work which they executed in 

_. common was the altar of the Cadmean Dionysus at 
‘Thebes (Pans. ix. 12. § 3: Boxdy is the genuine 


‘soon after the restoration of Thebes by Cassander, 
 B.c. 815, in which the Athenians heartily. con- 
curred. This is the last work in which both 
artists are named, da 
= The latter part of the life of Cephisodotus 
is quite unknown. Whether he remained at 
Athens or left the town after B. c. 803 in its 
disasters, for the brilliant courts of the succes- 
sors of Alexander, or whether, for instance, as 
might be inferred from Pliny (xxxvi. 4. § 6), he 
was employed at Pergamus, cannot be decided. 
It would seem, on account of Myros’s portrait, 
that he had been at Alexandria at any rate. Of 
his statues of divinities four—Latona, Diana, Aes- 
culapius, and Venus, were admired at Rome in 
various buildings. (Plin. Z. ce.) Cephisodotus was 
also distinguished in portrait-sculpture, especially 
of philosophers (Plin. xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 27), under 
which general term Pliny comprises perhaps all 
` literary people. According to the common opinion. 
of antiquarians (Sillig. 2. e. ; Meyer, Note to 
` Winckelmann, l: c. 3 Hirt, Geschichte der bildenden 
Künste, p. 220), he portrayed likewise courtezans, 


52, pe 114, ed. Worth.), and think probably of. 
the well-known similar works of Praxiteles. But 
Tatian in that chapter does not speak of courtezans, 
- but of poets and poetesses, whose endeavours were. 
_ of nouse to mankind ; it is only inc. 53 that he 
speaks of dissipated men and women, and in c 55 


with one of the wives of Euripides, whose enmity 
to the sex has sometimes been ascribed to this 
cause. But the story is more than suspicious from 


the absence of any mention of it in Aristophanes, 
unless, indeed, as some have thought, it be alluded 
-to in the Frogs (1044). We can hardly suppose, 


however, that the comic poet would have denied 


himself the pleasure of a more distinct notice of 
the tale, had it been really true, especially in the 
Thesmophoriazusae and. the Frogs. (Comp. Har- 
tung, Eurip. restitutus, i. pe 164, &c., and the pas- 
sages there referred to.) D ae 
CEPHISSUS (Knquoods), the divinity of the 
river Cephissus, is described as a son of Pontus 
and Thalassa, and the father of Diogeneia and 
Narcissus, who is therefore called Cephisius. (Hy- 
gin. Fab. Praef; Apollod. iii. 5. § 1; Ov. Met. 
iil. 343, &c,) He had an altar in common with 
Pan, the Nymphs, and Achelous, in the temple of 
_ Amphiaraus near Oropus. (Paus. i. 34. $ 2.) [L.8.] 
CEPHREN (Keppyv) is the name, according 

to Diodorus, of the Egyptian king whom Herodotus 
calls Chephren. He was the brother and successor 
of Cheops, whose example of tyranny he followed, 
and built the second pyramid, smaller than that of 
Cheops, by the compulsory labour of his subjects, 
His reign is said to have lasted 56 years. The 
pyramids, as Diodorus tells us, were meant for the 
tombs of the royal builders ; but the people, groan- 
ing under their yoke, threatened to tear up the 
bodies, and therefore both the kings successively 
desired their friends to bury them elsewhere in 
an unmarked grave. In Herodotus it is said that 
the Egyptians so hated the memory of these 
brothers, that they called the pyramids, not by 
their names, but by that of Philition, a shepherd 
who at that time fed his flocks near the place. 
We are told by Diodorus that, according to some 
accounts, Chembes (the Cheops of Herodotus) was 
succeeded by his soz Chabryis, which name is per- 
haps only another form of Cephren. — In the letter 
in which Synesius, bishop of the African Ptolemais, 


announces to his brother bishops his sentence of 


excommunication against Andronicus, the president 
of Libya, Cephren is classed, as an instance of an 
atrocious tyrant, with Phalaris and Sennacherib. 
(Herod. ii. 127, 128; Diod. i. 64; Synes, Epist. 
58.) [E. E] 
CER (Kip), the personified necessity of death 
(Kip or Kijpes Savarow). The passages in the 
Homeric poems in which the Kýp or Kypes appear 
as real personifications, are not very numerous (Ji. 
ii. 302, ili. 454, xviii, 535), and in most cases the 
word may be taken as a common noun. The 
plural form seems to allude to the various modes of 


dying which Homer (Zi. xii. 326) pronounces to 
be wupicn, and may be a natural, sudden, or violent | 
death. (Od, xi. 171, &¢., 398, &.) The Kjpes: 


are described as formidable, dark, and hateful, 


because they carry off men to the joyless house of 


O Hades. (J} ii, 859, iii, 454; Od. ii 410, xiv. 
207.) The Kapes, although no living being can 


escape them, have yet no absolute power over the- 
-o Tife of men: they are under Zeus and. the gods, 
-who can stop them in their course or hurry them | 
on, (IL xiL 402, xviii. 115, ive 11; Od. xi. 397.) 


Even mortals themselves may for a time prevent 


their attaining their object, or delay it by flight | 
and the like. {Z} iii, 32, xvi. 47.) During a | he ha 0 ind he : 
: commanded a thousand Megalopolitans in the army 


. doimos in bloody garments, quarrelling about the | whichAntigonus led into Laconia, B.¢, 222, (Polyb. 


battle the Kijpes wander about with Eris and Cy- 


[E.E] 


CERCIDAS. sg 


wounded and the dead, and dragging them away ` 
by the feet. (J xviii. 535, &c.) According to He- 
siod, with whom the Kĝpes assume a more definite. 


form, they are the daughters of Nyx and sisters of 
the Moerae, and punish men for their crimes, 
(Theog. 211, 217; Paus. v. 19.61.) Their fear- 

ful appearance in battle is described by Hesiod. 
(Scut. Herc. 249, &e.) They are mentioned by 
later writers together with the Erinnyes as the- 
goddesses who avenge the crimes of men. (Aesch: 
Sept. 10553 comp. Apollon, Rhod. iv. 1665, &c.) 
Epidemic diseases are sometimes personified as 
Kĝpes. (Orph. Hymn. xiii, 12, lxvi. 4, Lith. vii. 
6; Eustath. ad Hom. p: 847) ss [L. S.J 

_CERAMEUS, THEO'PHANES (Oeopdvns 
Kepauets), archbishop of Tauromenium in Sicily. 
during the reion of Roger (A. D. 1129—1152), was. 


a native of this town or of a place in its immediate ` 


vicinity. He wrote in Greek a great number of 


homilies, which are said to be superior to the ` 


majority of similar productions of his age. Sixty- 
two of these homilies were published by Franciscus. 


| Scorsus at Paris, 1644, fol, with a Latin version 


and notes. There are still many more extant in 
manuscript. (Fabric. Bibl. Graec. xi. p. 208, &c.) 
CE’RBERUS (KépSepos), the many-headed dog 


that guarded the entrance of Hades, is mentioned 


as early as the Homeric poems, but simply as “ the. 
dog,” and without the name of Cerberus, (ZI. viii. 
368, Od. xi. 623.) Hesiod, who is the first that 


‘gives his name and origin, calls him (Theog. 311) 


fifty-headed and a son of Typhaon and Echidna. 
Later writers describe him as a monster with only 
three heads, with the tail of a serpent and a mane 
consisting of the heads of various snakes. (Apol- 
lod. ii, 5. § 12; Eurip. Here. fur. 24, 611; Virg. 
Aen. vi. 417; Ov. Met. iv. 449.) Some poets 
again call him many-headed or hundred-headed. 
(Horat. Carm. ii. 18, 34; Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 678; - 
Senec. Here, fur. 784.) The place where Cerberus 
kept watch was according to some at the mouth — 
of the Acheron, and according to others at the. 
gates of Hades, into which he admitted the shades, 
but never let them out again. [LS] 
CE'RCIDAS (Kepidds}. 1. A poet, philoso 


pher, and legislator for his native city, Megalopolis. ae 


He was a disciple of Diogenes, whose death he re- 


corded in some Meliambic lines. (Diog. Laéri.vi. 


76.) He is mentioned and cited by Athenacus 


| (vill, p. 847, es xii 554, d.) and Stobaeus (iv. . 


43, lviii. 10). At his death he ordered the first 
and second hooks of the Iliad to be buried with 
him. (Ptol. Hephaest. ap. Phot. Cod. 190, p. 151, 


uy 14, ed. Bekker.) Aelian (F Æ. xiii. 20) re- © 
lates that Cercidas died expressing his hope of being 


with Pythagoras of the philosophers, Hecataeus of — 
the historians, Olympus of the musicians, and 
Homer of the poets, which clearly implies that he 
himself cultivated these four sciences, He appears 
to be the same person as Cercidas the Arcadian, 


who is mentioned by Demosthenes among those — 
Greeks, who, by their cowardice and corruption, 
enslaved their states to Philip. (De Coron. p. 824; - 


see the reply of Polybius to this accusation, xvii, — 


2, A Megalopolitan, who was employed by 
Aratus in an embassy to Antigonus Doson to treat 


of an alliance, B: o. 224. He returned home after _ 
he had succeeded in his mission, and he afterwards 


o Lutatia gens. 


7 612 — ee 
` ii. 48—50, 65.) He may have been a descen- 
dant of the preceding, but on this point we have 


[P.8.] 


no Information. — gs J 
name of a family of the plebeian 


- CERCO, the 
‘1. Q. Lurartus C. F. C. N. CERCO, consul with 
A. Manlius Torquatus Atticus, B. €. 241, in which 


year the first Punic war was brought to a close by | 


the victory of C. Lutatius Catulus at the Aegates. 
Cerco is called by Zonaras (viii. 17) the brother of 
Catulus, which statement is confirmed by the 
- Capitoline Fasti, in which both are described as 
C.f. C.n. Zonaras also says, that Cerco was sent 
into Sicily to regulate the affairs of the island in 
conjunction with his brother Catulus. After 
peace had been concluded with Carthage, the Fa- 
lisci or people of Falerii, for some reason which is 
unknown, rose against the Romans: both consuls 
were sent against them, and the war was finished 
` by the conquest of the infatuated people within 
six days. Half of their domain land was taken 
from them and their town destroyed. For this 
- success, Cerco as well as his colleague obtained a 
triumph, (Liv. xxx. 44, Epit 19; Eutrop. ii. 
28; Oros, iv. 11; Polyb. i. 65; Zonar. viii. 18.) 
_ Cerco. was censor in 236 with L. Cornelius Len- 
tulus, and died in this magistracy. (Fast. Capit.) 
2. Cn, Lurarius Carco, one of the five ambas- 
sadors sent to Alexandria, B. c. 173. (Liv, xlii. 6.) 
_ The annexed coin of the Lutatia gens contains 


on the obverse the name Cerco with the head of 
Pallas, and on the reverse Q. Luratt, with a ship 


enclosed within a wreath made of oak-leaves. 


>. The reverse probably refers to the victory of ©. 
< Lutatius. Catulus, which would of course be re- 
garded by. the Cercones as well as the Catuli as 
honour upon their gens. (Eckhel, v. 


~ conferring 
p. 240.) 
CERCO'PES (Képxwres), droll and thievish 
gnomes who play a part in the story of Heracles. 
Their number is commonly stated to have been 
two, but their names are not the same in all ac- 
counts, —either Olus and Eurybatus, Sillus and 
Triballus, Passalus and Aclemon, Andulus and 
Atlantus, or Candulus and Atlas. (Suidas, s. vu. ; 
Schol. ad Lucian. Alex. 4; Tzetz. Chil. v.75.) 
Diodorus (iv. 31), however, speaks of a greater 
number of Cercopes. They are called sons of 
Theia, the daughter of Oceanus ; they annoyed and 
robbed Heracles in his sleep, but they were taken 

- prisoners by him, and either given to Omphale, or 
killed, or set free again. (Tzetz. ad Lycoph, 91.) 
~The place in which they seem to have made their 
first appearance, was Thermopylae (Herod. vii. 


_. 216), but the comic poem Képræres, which bore 
< the name of Homer, probably placed them at Oec-. 


chalia in Euboea, whereas others transferred them 
to Lydia (Suid. s. v.. EvpvSaros), or the islands 


-called Pithecusae, which derived their name from 
~ the Cercopes who were changed into monkeys by 


Zeus for having cunningly deceived him. (Ov. Met. 
— xiv. 90, &.; Pomp. Mela, ii. 7; compare Müller, 
Dor, ii. 12, § 10 3 Hiillmann, De Cyclop, et Cercop.: 


1824; Rigler, De Hereule et Cercop., Cologne, 
| 1825, &c. 4to.) ey 
| CERCOPS (Képrwy). J. One of the 


- CEREALIS. 


oldest 
Orphic poets, called a Pythagorean by Clemens of 
Alexandria (Strom, i. p. 333, ed. Paris, 1629) and 
Cicero (de Nat. Deor, i. 38), was said by Epigenes 
of Alexandria to have been the author of an Orphie 
epic poem entitled “the Descent to Hades (7 els 


“Aidov xardSacts), which seems to have been ex- 


tant in the Alexandrine period. (Clem. Alex. dc.) 
Others attribute this work to Prodicus of Samos, 
or Herodicus of Perinthus, or Orpheus of Camarina. 
(Suidas, s. v. "Opqeds.) 

Epigenes also assigns to Cercops (Clem. Alex. 
l.c.) the Orphic fepés Adyos which was ascribed 
by some to Theognetus of Thessaly, and was a 
poem in twenty-four books, (Fabric Bibl. Graec. 
i. pp. 161, &e., 172; Bode, Gesch. der Episch. 
Dichthunst der Hellenen, p. 125, &c.) 

2. Of Miletus, the contemporary and rival of 
Hesiod, is said by some to have been the author of 
an epic poem called “ Aegimius,” which is also 
ascribed to Hesiod. (Diog. Laért. ii. 46; Athen. 
xi. p. 503; Apoliod. ii. 1. § 3; comp. AEGruivs, 
p. 26, a.) | l 

CE'RCYON (Kepxvwyv), a son of Poseidon by a 
daughter of Amphictyon, and accordingly a half- 
brother of Triptolemus. (Paus. i. 14. § 1.) Others 
call him a son of Hephaestus. (Hygin. Fab, 38.) 
He came from Arcadia, and dwelt at Eleusis in 
Attica. (Plut. Thes. 11; Ov. Met. vii. 439.) He 
is notorious in ancient story for his cruelty towards 
his daughter Alope [AnorE] and all who refused 
to fight with him, but he was in the end conquered 
and slain by Theseus, (Paus. i. 39. § 3.) An- 
other personage of the same name is mentioned by 


Pausanias. (viii. 5.$ 3; comp. AcamzpEs.) [L.S.] 


S. CEREA/LIS, a Roman general, commanded — 
the fifth legion in the Jewish war, under Titus. 
(a. D. 70.) He slew a number of Samaritans on 
mount Gerizim; overran Idumaea, and took He 
bron; made an unsuccessful night attack on the 
temple, and was present at the council of war held 
by Titus immediately before the taking of Jerusa- 
lem. (Joseph. B.J. i. 7. § 32, iv. 9. $9, vi 2. 
§§ 5, 6; c. 4. § 3. [PS] 

CEREA’LIS or CERIA'LIS, ANTCIUS, was 
consul designatus in a. D. 65, and proposed in the 
senate, after the detection of Piso’s conspiracy, 
that a temple should he built to Nero as quickly 
as possible at the public expense. (Tac. dan. xv. 
74.) In the following year, he, in common with 
several other noble Romans, fell under Nero's sus- 
picions, was condemned, and anticipated his fate 
by putting himself to death. He was but little 
pitied, for it was remembered that he had betrayed 
the conspiracy of Lepidus and Lentulus. (4. p. 39.) 
The alleged ground of his condemnation was a 
mention of him as an enemy to the emperor in a 


| paper left by Mella, who had been condemned a 


little before ; but the paper was generally believed 
to be a forgery. (Tac. Ann. xvi. 17.) [P.S] 


- CEREA’LIS, CIY’VICA, a Roman senator who, 


| while proconsul of Asia, was put to death by Do- 
-mitian, shortly before a. D. 90. (Suet. Dom. 10; 
| Tac. Agric. 42.) | 


PS 


_ CEREA‘LIS, JULIUS, a Roman poet; con- 

temporary with Pliny the Younger and Martial, 
by both of whom he is addressed as an intimate _ 
friend. He wrote a poem on the war of the giants, — 
(Plin, Epist. ii, 19; Martial, Epig. xi. 52.) [P.S] 


- _ CEREA'LIS or CERIA’LIS, PETI/LIUS, a| 
Roman general, and a near relative of the emperor | 
Vespasian, is first mentioned as legate of the 9th | 
~ legion, under Vettius Bolanus, in Britain, when he- 
was defeated by the British insurgents under Boa- 
7 dicea, a. D. 61. (Tac. Anu. xiv. 32.) When Vespasian 
"setup his claim to the empire (a. p. 69), Petilius 
ay Cerealis escaped from Rome and joined his army 
in Italy under Antonius, and was made one of his 
generals. He commanded an advanced party of 
cavalry, and is charged, in common with the other 
generals, with not advancing upon Rome quickly 
enough. He suffered a defeat in a skirmish þe- 
‘neath the walls of Rome. In the following year, 
he was sent to the Rhine, to suppress the revolt of 
Civilis, in which he was completely successful. 
[Crvints.] While holding this command, he was 
solicited by Domitian to give up to him his army. 
< Domitian’s object was partly to gain reputation by 
finishing the victory which Cerealis had secured, 
but chiefly to seize the empire. Cerealis, however, 
laughed off the request, as being the foolish fancy 
ofa boy. (Tac. Mist. iii. 59, 78, 79, iv. 86.) — 
In the following year (A. D. 71), he was sent as 
consular legate to the government of Britain, in 
which he was active and successful. He conquered 
a great part of the Brigantes, and called out the 
talents of Agricola, (Tac. Agr. 8,17.) As a com- 
mander he was energetic, but rash. (See especially 
Tac. Hist. iv. 71.) [P:S] 
CEREA’ LIUS (KepedAios), a poet of the Greek 
Anthology, whose time and country are unknown. 
Three epigrams are ascribed to him by Brunck 
© (nal, ii. p. 845), but of these the third is of very 
doubtful authorship. Of the other two the first is 
-a jocose allusion to the poetic contests at the Gre- 
clan games, the second is in ridicule of those gram- 
marians who thought to pass for pure Attic writers | 
on the strength of a few Attic words and, in gene- 
ral, of the use of obsolete words, [EASi 
CERES. [DEMETER] 
-CERINTHUS. (Kýpiwðos}, probably belonged 
to the first century of the Christian aera, though 
he has been assigned to the second by Basnage 
and others. The fathers by whom he is mentioned 
make him contemporary with the Apostle John, 
and there is no ground for rejecting their. testi- 
mony. He has been universally placed in the list 
of heretics, and may be reckoned the first who 
taught. principles afterwards. developed and em- 
bodied in the Gnostic system. .. According to Epi- 
 phanius, he was a Jew by birth; and Theodoret 
(Haeret. Fabul. lib. ii.) asserts, that he studied 
philosophy at Alexandria. It is probable, how- 
ever, that during his residence in Egypt he had 
not imbibed all the sentiments which he subse- 
quently held; they rather seem to- have been 
adopted while he abode in Asia Minor, where he 
spent the greater part of his life, This is accor- 
dant with the statement of Epiphanius that he. 
“propagated his doctrines in Asia, Whether he 
often encountered the apostles themselves at Jeru- 


ae eo -CERINTHUS. 2-673. | 
cribe to him a gross and sensual Chiliasm or Millen- 
narianism, abhorrent to the nature of Gnosticism. — 
If it be true that the origin of the Gnostic is to be 
sought in the Judaising sects, as Neander believes, 
‘the former uniting Jewish. Theosophy with Chris. 
tianity, Cerinthus’s system represents the transi- 
tion-state, and the Jewish elements were subse- 
| quently refined and modified so as to exhibit less. 
grossness. Irenaeus himself believed in Chiliasm, 
and therefore he did not mention it as a peculiar 
feature in the doctrines of Cerinthus ; while Caius, 
a strenuous opponent. of Millennarianism, would 
naturally describe it in the worst colours. Thus — 
the accounts of both may be harmonised. === 
His system, as collected from the notices of 


sisted of the following particulars: He taught that 
the world was created by angels, over whom pre- ` 
sided one from among themselves, This presiding 
spirit or power was so far inferior to the Supreme 
Being as to be ignorant of his character. He was 
also the sovereign and lawgiver of the Jews. 
Different orders of angels existed in the pleroma, 
among whom those occupied with the affairs of 
this world held the lowest rank. The man Jesus — 
was a Jew, the son of Joseph and Mary by ordi- 
nary generation, but distinguished for his wisdom 
and piety. Hence he was selected to be the 
Messiah. When he was baptized by John in the | 
Jordan, the Christ, or Logos, or Holy Spirit, de- 
scended from heaven in form of a dove and 
entered into his soul. Then did he first become 
conscious of his future destination, and receive all - 
necessary qualifications to enable him to discharge 
its functions. Henceforward he became perfectly 


miracles by virtue of the spiritual energy that now | 
dwelt in him. When Jesus was apprehended at > 
the instigation of the God of the Jews, the logos 


been put to death and consigned to the grave he ` | 


maintained that there would be a resurrection of 


| paradise of delights in Palestine, where the man` 


“millennial reign of Christ such carnal ‘pleasures as. 
Caius and Dionysius allege. It is clear that he 


| satisfactory. Epiphanius affirms, that he rejected 
salem, Caesareia, and Antioch, as the same writer. 
affirms, is questionable. Tradition states, that he- 

> lived at Ephesus while John was in that city. 
Nothing is known of the time and manner of his } 
RHE e a a ee er 
~ Tt is not dificult to reconcile the varying accounts | came 

` of his system given by Irenaeus, Epiphanius, Caius, | the bath s 
and Dionysius of Alexandria. Irenaeus reckons him |. 
~ athorough Gnostic; while Caius and Dionysius as- 


circumcision, but whether this means all Paul’s 


uld fall while Cerinthus is within.” 


efute Cerinthus. (Walch, tes dev a 
ee ie 


Irenaeus, Caius, Dionysius, and Epiphanius, con- 


acquainted with the Supreme God, revealed Him 
to men, was exalted above all the angels who | 
managed the affairs of the world, and wrought: — 


departed from him and returned to the Father, so 
that the man Jesus alone suffered. After he had — 


rose again. Epiphanius says, that Cerinthus ad- 9° _ 
hered in part to Judaism. He appears to have held > 
that the Jewish law was binding upon Christians in 
a certain sense, probably that sense in which it was c °- 
explained by the logos when united to Jésus. He 


| the body, and that the righteous should enjoy ac 7 


Jesus appearing again as the Messiah by virtue of 
the logos associated with him, and having con- 
quered all his enemies, should reign a thousand . — 
years. It is not likely that he connected with the © 


received the books of the Old Testament; and the 
evidence which has been adduced to prove his 
rejection of the gospels, or any part of them, is un- 
|- Paul on account of the apostle’s renunciation of =- 
“writings it is impossible to determine. Several of 
the Fathers relate, that John on one occasion went = 
| into the bath at Ephesus, but on seeing Cerinthus =- 
came out in haste, saying, “ Let us flee home, Jest = 


n ancient opinion that John wrote his. 
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Geschichte der Ketzereien, vol. i.; Neander, Kir- | 
- chengeschichte, vol. i. part 2; Mosheim, Znstiut. | 
Hist. Christe Major, and his Comment. de Rebus 
` Christianorum ante Constant, M.; Schmidt, Cerinth | 


<: ein Judaisirender Christ, in his Bib. fiir Kritik 
` und Bxegese des N. T. vol. i.; Paulus, Historia 
-- Cerinthi, in his Introductionis in N. T. capita seleo- 
“tiora; Lardner, History of Heretics, Works, vol. 
Íva 4to, edition.) = [SD] 


CEROESSA (Kepderoe), a daughter of ‘Zeus by : 


~ Io, and born on the spot where ‘Byzantium was 
afterwards built. She was brought up by a nymph 
of the place, and afterwards became the mother of 


` Byzas. (Steph. Byz. s. v. Bufdvriov.) From this- 


‘story it must be inferred, that Argos had some 
share in founding the colony of Byzantium, which 
` ję otherwise called a colony of Megara. (Müller, 
“Dorsi. 6.89.) ee a S.] 
CERRETA’NUS, Q. AULIUS, twice consul 
in the Samnite war, first in B. c. 323 with C. Sul- 
picius Longus, when he had the conduct of the 
war in Apulia, and a second time in 319 with L. 
Papirius Cursor, when he conquered the Ferentani 
and received their city into surrender. (Liv. viii, 
37; Diod, xviii. 26; Liv. ix. 15, 16 ; Diod. xviii. 
58.) He was magister equitum to the dictator 
Q. Fabius Maximus in 315, and fought a battle 
` against the Samnites without consulting the dicta- 
tor, in which he was slain after killing the Samnite 
general, (Liv. ix. 22.) wes A 
` CERSOBLEPTES (Kepoo6aerrns), was son of 


o Cotys; king of Thrace, on whose death in B. c. 358 | ( 
- he inherited the kingdom in conjunction with 


ct  Berisades and Amadocus, who were probably his 


brothers. He was very young at the time, and 


the whole management of his affairs was assumed 


. by the Enboean adventurer, Charidemus, who was 
~~ connected by marriage with the royal family, and 

. > who bore the prominent. part in the ensuing con- 
`- tests and negotiations with Athens for the posses- | ( 
-> sion’ of the Chersonesus, Cersobleptes appearing 
throughout asa mere cipher, (Dem. e. Aristoer. 
-pp 623, &e., 674, &e.) The peninsula seems to | 
- have been finally ceded to the Athenians in B. c. 


357, though they did not occupy it with their 
settlers till 353 (Diod, xvi. 34); nor perhaps 
is the language of Isocrates (de Pae. p. 163, d. 
pa) yap otecbe pte KepooSkerrny, k. T. A.) 80 
decisive against this early date as it may appear 
at first sight, and as Clinton (on B. c. 356) seems 
-to think it, (Comp. Thirlwall’s Greece, vol. v. pp. 
229, 244.) For some time after the cession of the 
Chersonesus, Cersobleptes continued to court assi- 


duously the favour of the Athenians, being perhaps: 


restrained from aggression by the fear of their 
squadron in the Hellespont; but on the death of 
. Berisades, before 352, he conceived, or rather Cha- 

ridemus conceived for him, the design of excluding 
the children of the deceased prince from their in- 


- heritance, and obtaining possession of all the do- 
` minions of Cotys; and it was with a view to the. 


furtherance of this object that Charidemus obtained 


„the orators, the singular decree in his favour for 
_.. which its mover Aristocrates was impeached, but | 
unsuccessfully, in the speech of Demosthenes: yet | 


extant. (Dem. c. Arisioer. pp. 624, 625, 680.) 


- [Caarmemus.] From a passing allusion in this- 


. oration (p. 681), it appears that Cersobleptes had 


been negotiating with Philip for a combined attack 
on the Chersonesus, which however came to nothing | 


-from the Athenian people, through his party among. 


-CESTIUS. 


in consequence of the refusal of Amadocus to allow. 
Philip a passage through his territory. But after 


the passing of the decree above-mentioned, Philip 
became the enemy of Cersobleptes, and in B. c. 352 
made a successful expedition into Thrace, gained a 
firm ascendancy in the country, and brought away 
a son of Cersobleptes as a hostage. (Dem. Olynth. 


i p. 12 ad fin.; Isocr. Phil. p. 86, 3 Aesch. de 
| Fals. Leg. p. 88.) At the time of the peace be- 
‘tween Athens and Philip in B. c. 346, we find 


Cersobleptes again involved in hostilities with the 
Macedonian king, who in fact was absent in ‘Thrace 
when the second Athenian embassy arrived at 
Pella, and did not return to give them audience till 


he had completely conquered Cersobleptes, (Dem. 
de Fals, Leg. pp. 390, 3891, de Cor, p, 235; Aesch, 


de Fals. Leg. pp. 29, 40, &c.) In the course of the 


| next three years, Cersobleptes seems to have reeo- 
vered strength sufficient to throw off the yoke, 


and, according to Diodorus, persisted in his attacks 
on the Greek cities on the Hellespont. Accordingly, 
in B.c. 343, Philip again marched against him, 


defeated him in several battles, and reduced him. 
to the condition of a tributary. (Diod. xvi. 71; 


Ep. Phil. ad Ath. ap. Dem. pp. 160, 1615 Dem. 
de Chers. p. 105.) [EOE] 
CERVA’RIUS PRO’CULUS. [Procuies.] 
CERVI/DIUS SCAEVOLA.  [Scazvona.] 
CERYX (Kyjpvé), an Attic hero, a son of 
Hermes and Aglauros, from whom the priestly 
family of the Ceryces at Athens derived their origin, 
Paus. i. 38. $ 3.) 


veral coins of the Plaetoria gens, but is not men- 
tioned in any ancient writer. [PLarrorivs.] | 

CE/STIUS. 1. Cicero mentions three persons 
of this name, who perhaps are all the sume: one 
in the oration for Flaccus, B. c. 59 (e. 13), another 
C. Cestius) in a letter to Attious, B.C. 51 {ed Lit, 
ev. 13), and a third (C, Cestius) as praetor in n, c 


44, who, he says, refused a province from «Antony. 


(Phil. iti. 10.) As the last belonged to the aris- 
tocratical party, it is probable that he is the same 
Cestius who perished in the proscription, B. c. 43, 
(Appian, B. C iv. 26.) aa } 

2. Cestius, surnamed Macrponicus, on at- 
count of his having formerly served in Macedonia, 


was a native of Perusia. When this town was - 


taken by Augustus in B. c. 41, he set fire to his 
house, which occasioned the conflagration of the 
whole city, and then stabbed himself and leaped 
into the flames. (Appian, B.C. v. 49; Vell. Pat. 
74.) ies pi oe cook 

~ 3. Cestius GaLLus. [Garrus] E 
4, CESTIUS PROCULUS, accused of repetundae, 
but acquitted, A. D. 56. (Tac. dun. xiii 30.) | 
5, Cestius Severus, an infamous informer 


under Nero. (Tac. fist, iv. 41.) 

The name Cestius is chiefly remarkable on ac- 

count of its connexion with two monuments at- 
Rome, the Pons Cestius and the Pyramid of Ces- | 
tius, both of which are still remaining. This bridge, 


which connects the island of the Tiber with the 


Jdaniculum, is supposed by some writers to have 
been built by the consul C. Cestius Gallus, in the | 
reign of Tiberius; but as it seems improbable that. — 
a private person would have been allowed to give _ 
his name to a public work under the empire, its — 
erection is generally referred to the time of the 
‘republic. The Pyramid of Cestius, which was 


CESH’'LLIUS BASSUS. [Bassus, p 472, 0.7 
CESTIA/NUS, a surname which cecurs on see 


K ie asa vita lee, ands near the Porta Osti! 
_ ensis, and part of it is within and part without the 
walls of Aurelian. From an inscription upon it 


and from another inscription on it, in which the | 


names of M. Valerius Messalla Corvinus and M. 


_ Agrippa occur, we learn, that it was built in the 


rhetoric at Rome a few years before the commence- 


"They seem to have kept up an old fashion of wear- 


censor in 209 with P. Sempronius Tuditanus ; and 
consul with the same colleague in 204. In the 


- His eloquence was rated very high, so that Ennius 


` refers to him as an ancient. authority for the usage. 


and Schol. ad loc.) 


< he had been aedile. Elected aedile in his absence 


= G 199.) As consul (B. © 10ih he anes {C 


e Taebo and a in Giling Gaul, 
and triumphed. He was censor in 194; and to- 
wards the close of the next year, after holding the 
lustrum, he went as joint commissioner with Scipio 
Africanus and Minucius Rufus to mediate between 
“Masinissa and aa (Liv. xxxi. 49, 50, 
xxxii, 7, 27—30, xxxiii. 23, xxxiv. 44,62.) 
Be F: CorRNELIUS L. F, P.N. CETHEGUS, curule 
aedile in B, c. 187, praetor in 185, and consul in 
181. The grave of Numa was discovered in his 
consulship. He triumphed with his colleague 
Baebius Tamphilus over the Ligurians, though no 
battle had been fought,—an honour that had not 
been granted to any one before. In J73 he was 
one of the ten commissioners for dividing the Li- 
gurian and Gallic lands, (Liv. xxxix. 7, 23, xl. 183. 
Val. Max. i. 1.§ 12; Plin. ALM, xiij. 13.1 8. 273 
Plut. Num. 22; Liv. ‘xl. 38, xlii. 4.) 

4, P. CORNELIUS CETHEGUS, praetor in 184 
B. 0, (Liv. xxxix. 32, 38, 39.) 

5. M. CORNELIUS C.F. C. N. CETHEGUS, was 
sent in B. €. 171 as one of a commission into Cis- 
Aaa Gaul, to inquire why the consul C. Cassius 
Longinus had left his province, In 169 he was 
triumvir. coloniae deducendae, in order to plant an 
additional body of citizens at Aquileia. As consul - 
in 160 he drained a part of the Pontine Marshes. 
(Liv. xliii. 1, 17, pit. 46.) 

6. L. CORNELIUS CETHEGUS, one of the chief 
| supporters of a bill brought in (B. c. 149) by L. 
Scribonius Libo, tribune of the plebs, to impeach _ 
Serv. Sulpicius Galba for breach of his word, in. 
putting some of the Lusitanians to death, and 
selling others as slaves. (Liv. Epit. 49 ; Cic. de 
Orat, 1. 52, Brut. 23, ad Ait, xii. 5.) 

7. P. Cornzvivs Ceruecus, a friend of Marius, - 
who being proscribed by Sulla (g, c. 88) fled with — 


we are told, that it was erected, in accordance | 
with a testamentary provision, for C. Cestius, the | 
son of Lucius, who had been Epulo, Praetor, Tri- 
bune of the plebs, and one of the seven Epulones ; 


reign of Augustus, Whether this C. Cestius is to 
be identified with one of the persons of this name 
mentioned by Cicero [see above, No. 1], as some 
modern writers have supposed, cannot be deter- 
mined, 

The name 5 of L. Cestius occurs on two coins, 
together with that of C. Norbanus ; but who these 
two persons were is quite uncertain, A specimen 
of one of these coins is given below: the obverse 

represents a female head covered with an elephant’s 
skin, the reverse a sella curulis with a helmet. on 
the top of it. (eheh v. p. 169.) 


L. CE’STIUS PIUS, a native of Smyrna, taught 


ment of the Christian era. He was chiefly cele- 
brated on account of the declamations which he 
vas wont to deliver in places of public resort in 
reply to the orations of Cicero; but neither Seneca 
nor Quintilian speaks of him with any respect. No 
fragment of his works has been preserved. (Hiero- 
nym. ap. Chron, Euseb. wd Ol. exci, ; Senec. Con- 
grov. lil. praef, Suasor. vii; Quintil., x. 5. § 20 3 
Meyer, Orator. Roman. Fragm.) DW. R.] 
CETHE’GUS, the name of a patrician family 
of the Cornelia gens. The family was of old date. 


next year to Rome with the heads of his party. 


pardoned. (Appian, B. C. i. 60, 62, 80.) Note 
withstanding his notorious bad life and utter want 
even after Sulla’s death; ; and it was he who joined » 

ing their arms bare, to which Horace alludes in | command of the Mediterranean for a man like 
the words cinctuti Cethes gi (Ars Pot. 50); and 
Lucan (ii. 543) describes the associate of Catiline 
[see No, 8] thus, easertique manus vesana Cetheg gÈ 

l. M. Cornenius M. F, M. N. CETHEGUS, W 

curule aedile in B. c. 213, and pontifex ese ae 
in the same year upon the death of L. Lentulus; 
praetor in 211 when he had the charge of Apulia; | 


9]; nor did Lucullus disdain to sue Cethegus a 
concubine to use her interest in his favour, when 


6; comp. Cie. pro Cluent. 31.) 


he had contracted made him ready for any des- 
perate political attempt; and before he was old 

enough to be aedile, he had leagued himself with 
Catiline. (B. c. 63.) When his chief left Rome, 
after Cicero’s first speech, Cethegus staid behind 


next year he commanded as proconsul in Cisalpine 
Gaul, where with the praetor Quintilius Varus he 
defeated Mago, the brother of Hannibal, and com- 
pelled him to quit Italy. He died in Bc. 196. 
(Liv. xxv. 9,41, xxvii. 11, xxix. 1l, xxx. 18.) 


murder the leading senators. But the tardiness of 
Lentulus prevented anything being done. Cethegus: 
was arrested and condemned to death with the. 
other conspirators, the evidence against him being | 
| the swords and daggers which he had collected in- 
‘his use, and the letter under his hand and seal: 
‘which he had given to the Allobrogian ambas- 
‘sadors. Cethegus was a bold, rash, enterprising 


gave him the name of Suadae medulla (ap. Cies 
Cat, Maj. 14; comp. Brut. 15), and Horace twice 


of Latin words, (Epist ii. 2 mig, Ars Pott. 50, 


2. C. CORNELIUS L. eM N Curnzevs, com- 
manded in Spain as proconsul in B. c. 200, before 


he exhibited the games with great magnificence. | : 
in Oat. ive e)a 7 and. E the chief part, after 
ad RA EA JE pre S 


the younger Marius into Numidia, but retumed = 


In 83, however, he went over to Sulla, and was 


of faith, he retained great power and influence 00 
the consul M. Cotta in procuring the unlimited | as 
himself, M. Antonius Creticus [Anronrus, No. Ae 
he was seeking to obtain the command against .. : 
Mithridates. (Cic, Parad. v. 3; Plut, Lucull, By 
°8. C. CORNELIUS CETAEGUS, one of. Catiline’s o 


crew, His profligate character shewed itself in q 
early youth (Cic. pro Sull: 25); the heavy debts. 


under the orders of Lentulus: His charge was too 


man (man us vesana Cethegi, Lucan, i ii, 543; comp, > 
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would have been fired and pillaged, and her best 


citizens murdered. (Sall. Cer 17, 46—50, 55; 


Cie. tn Cat. iii, 8, 5—7, pro Sull. 6, 25, &c., post 
- Red. in Sen. 4, pro Domo, 243; Appian, B. 
D—5, be 1d.) aa ERG, LT 
CEYX (Ks), lord of Trachis, was connected 
by friendship with Heracles. He was the father 
of Hippasus, who fell in battle fighting as 
the- ally of Heracles, (Apollod. ii, 7. § 6, 
&c.) According to others, Ceyx was a nephew of 
Heracles, who built for him the town of Trachis. 
Müller (Dor. ii. 11. § 3, comp. i. 3. § 5) supposes 
that the marriage of Ceyx and his connexion with 
Heracles were subjects of ancient poems. [L. 8.] 
- CHA'BRIAS (Xa€pias), the Athenian general, 
makes his first appearance in history as the suc- 
cessor of Iphicrates in the command of the Athe- 
nian force at Corinth in B. c. 393, according to 
Diodorus (xiv. 92), who places it, however, at 
least.a year too soon, since it was in 392 that 
Iphicrates, yet in command, defeated the Spartan 
Mora. (See Xen. Hell. iv. 8. § 34; Schneid. ad 


Xen, Hell, iv. 5. § 19.) In B. c. 388, on his way | 


to Cyprus to aid Evagoras against the Persians, 
_. Chabrias landed in Aegina, and gained by an 
-ambuscade a decisive victory over the Spartans, 
who lost their commander Gorgopas in the en- 
gagement. 
that the Athenians were delivered for a time from 
_ the annoyance to which they had been subjected 
©. from Aegina by the Spartans and Aeginetans, 


a a (Xen. Hell. v. 1. § 10, &c.; comp. iv. 8. § 245. 
oo Polyaen. ii. 10; Dem. c. Lepi. p. 479, ad fin.) 
=. In Be 878 he was joined with Timotheus and 


< Callistratus in the comniand of the forces which 


Were despatched to the aid of ‘Thebes against 


Agesilaus, and it was in the course of this cam- 


-` paign: that he adopted for the first time that | 

< manœuvre for which he became so celebrated,— 
ordering his men to await the attack with their 
_ spears pointed against the enemy and their shields. 


resting on one knee.. The attitude was a formidable 


one, and the Spartans did not venture to charge. 
A statue was afterwards erected at Athens to 


Chabrias in the posture above described. (Xen. 
Jell. v. 4. § 34, &e.; Diod. xv. 32, 33; Polyaen. 
ii. 1; Dem. c. Lept. l c. ; Arist. Rhet. iii. 10. $7.) 
Tt was perhaps in the next year that he accepted 
the offer of Acoris, king of Egypt, to act as 
general of the mercenaries in his. service against 


the Persians: the Athenians, however, recalled. 


him on the remonstrance of Pharnabazus. (Diod. 
xv. 29.) But other distinction awaited him, of a 
_ less equivocal nature, and in the service of his own 


country. The Lacedaemonians had sent ont Pollis 
with a fleet of 60 ships to cut off from Athens her 
| was slow in devising and somewhat rash in exe- 
-cuting, and that both defects were often in some 
‘measure corrected and supplied by his young friend 


_ supplies of corn, Chabrias, being appointed to act 
- against him with more than 80 triremes, proceeded 


` to besiege Naxos, and, the Lacedaemonians coming 
up to relieve it, a battle ensued (Sept. 9, B. © | 
376), in which the Athenians gained a decisive 
and important victory,—the first they had won. 

_ with their own ships since the Peloponnesian war. 
> According to Diodorus, the whole of the Lacedae-. 
„| and permanently retain the friendship of Phocion. — 
“His public services were rewarded with the privi- 
lege of exemption from liturgies; and the continu- ` 


‘monian’ fleet might have been easily destroyed 


had not Chabrias been warned by the recollection: 
of Arginusae to look before everything to the sav- 

| D T E : ! s. (Xen. Hell. 
| ve 4, $$ 60, G1; Diod. xv, 34, 35; Polyaen. tii, 


ing of his own men from the wrecks, 


- Catiline’s departure, had fallen to him instead of | 11 ; 
‘Lentulus, it is more than possible that Rome- 


Ci, 


The consequence of his success was, 


) < CHABRIAS. | 
Dem. e- Aristocr. p. 686; Plat. Phoe. 6, 


Camil. 19, de Glor. Ath. 1) In Bo c 873, 


Chabrias was joined with Iphicrates and Callistra- 
tus in the command of the forces destined for 


Corcyra [see p. 577, b.]; and early in 368 he led 
the Athenian troops which went to aid Sparta in 


resisting at the Isthmus the second invasion of the | 
Peloponnesus by Epaminondas, and repulsed the 


latter in an attack which he made on Corinth, 


(Xen. Hell, vii. 1. §8 15—19 ; Diod. xv. 68, 69; 


Paus. ix. 15.) Two years after this, B. €. 366, he 
was involved with Callistratus in the accusation 
of having caused the loss of Orapus to Athens 
[Catuisrratus, No. 3] (comp. Dem. e. Meid. 
p. 535); and Clinton suggests, that this may 
have been the occasion on which he was defend- 
ed by Plato, according to the ancedote in Dio- 


genes Laërtius (iii. 24)—a suggestion which dees 
not preclude us from. supposing, that it was also 


the occasion referred to by Aristotle. (Khet. i. 10, 
$7; see Clint. Fasi ii. p. 896, note we, and sub 
anno 395; comp. Dict. of Aut. s.v. ouvvipyopos.) 
On the authority of Theopompus, we hear that 
Chabrias was ever but too glad to enter on any 
foreign service, not only because it gave him more 
opportunity to gratify his luxurious propensities, 
but also from the jealousy and annoyance to which 
men of note and wealth were exposed at Athens, 
Accordingly we find him, carly in B. €. 861, taking 
the command of the naval force of Tachos, king of 
Egypt, who was in rebellion against Persia, The 
king’s army of mercenaries was entrusted to Age- | 
silaus, who however deserted his cause for that of 
Nectanabis, while Chabrias remained faithful to- 
his first engagement, On the course and results of | 


| the war there is a strange discrepaney between 
Xenophon and Plutarch on the one side, and 


‘Diodorus on the other. (Theopomp. ap. Aiken. xi, 
p. 582, b.; Nep. Chabr. 8; Xen. Ayes.s Plut, dyes. 
87.3. Diod. xv. 92,93; Wesseling, ad doc.) About 
"B.C. 358 Chabrias was sent to succeed Athenodorus 
as commander in Thrace; but he arrived with only 
one ship, and the consequence was that Charidermus 
renounced the treaty he had made with Atheno- 
dorus, and drove Chabrias to consent to another 
most unfavourable to the interests of Athens. 
[Cuaripemus.] On the breaking out of the social 
war in 357, Chares was appointed to command the 
Athenian army, and Chabrias was joined with him 
as admiral of the fleet; though, according to C. 
Nepos, the latter accompanied the expedition merely 
in a private capacity. At the siege of Chios, which . 
was the first operation of the war, he advanced 
with gallant rashness into the harbour, before the 
rest of the fleet, and, when his ship was disabled, 
he refused to save his life by abandoning it, and — 


‘ell fighting. (Diod. xvi. 7; Nep. Chater. 43, Dem, 


c. Lept. p. 481.) Plutarch tells us, that Chabrias - 


Phocion, Yet his death seems to have been a real 
loss to. Athens. His private. qualities, notwith- 


standing the tendency to profligate self-indulgence 
which has been mentioned abave on the authority 
of Theopompus, were at Jeast such as to attract. 


ation of the privilege to his son Ctesippus, from 


‘whom the law of Leptines would have taken it, 


© in B. ¢..219, says‘that his writings contained, not. 


CHAEREAS SH e A Do a CHAEREMON. = 677. 
was successfully advocated by Demosthenes in s.c. | .CHAE’REAS, artists. 1. A statuary in 
355. (Plut. Phoe. 6,73 Dem. c. Lept. pp. 479— | bronze, who made statues of Alexander the Great 
483.) Pausanias (i. 29) speaks of the tomb of | and his father Philip. (Plin. A. N. xxxiv. 8. 

Chabrias as lying between those of Pericles and |s. 1958 I4) 00000000 ER 
Phormion on the way from the city to the Aca- | 2. A goldsmith. Xarpéas 6 xpuoorékrwv 6 kard 
demy. TD Coo [EE] | rørov romdàos, (Lucian, Lexiph, xxxiv. 9.) [L. 8.7, 

CHAE’REA, C. CA’SSIUS, the slayer of the |  CHAE'REAS, C. FA/NNIUS, seems from his 
emperor Caligula, was tribune of the praetorian | name to have been of Greek extraction, and was- 
cohort. He is said to have been incited to con- | perhaps a freedman of some C. Fannius. He had 
spire against the emperor partly by his noble | a slave whom he entrusted to Roscius the actor for 
spirit and love of liberty, partly by his disgust at | instruction in his art, and it was agreed that any 
the cruelties which he was employed to execute, | profits the man might acquire should be shared 
partly by his suspicion that the confidence and | between them. The slave was murdered by one 
favour of Caligula was the forerunner of his des- | Q. Flavius, against whom accordingly an action — 
truction, and most of all by the insults of the em- | was brought by Chaereas and Roscius for damages. . 
peror, who. used himself to ridicule him as if he | Roscius obtained a farm for himself from the de- 
_ were an effeminate person, and to hold him up to | fendant by way of composition, and was sued by 
ridicule to his fellow-soldiers, by giving through | Chaereas, who insisted that he had received it for 
him such watchwords as Venus and Priapus. Hav- | both the plaintiffs. The matter was at first referred 
ing formed a conspiracy with Cornelius Sabinus | to arbitration, but further disputes arose, and the, 
and other noble Romans, he fixed on the Palatine | transaction ultimately gave occasion to the action — 
games in. honour of Augustus for the time of ac- | of Chaereas against Roscius, in which the latter 
tion, On the fourth day of the games, as the em- | was defended by Cicero in a speech (pro Q. Roscio). 
peror was going from the theatre to his palace, the | partially extant. We must form but a low opinion 
conspirators attacked him in a narrow passage, and | of the respectability of Chaereas if we trust. the 
killed him with many wounds, Chaerea striking | testimony of Cicero, who certainly indulges himself 
the first blow. (Jan, 24, A. D. 41.) In the confu- | in the full license of an advocate, and spares neither 
sion which ensued, some of the conspirators were | the character nor the personal appearance of the » 
killed by the German guards of Caligula ; but | plaintif. (See especially c. 7.) [E EJ 
others, among whom was Chaerea, escaped into the; CHAERE/CRATES (Xaipexpdrns), a disciple 
palace. Chaerea next sent and put to death Cali- | of Socrates, is honourably recorded (Xen, Mem. i. 
gula’s wife Caesonia and her daughter. He warmly | 2. § 48) as one of those who attended his instruc- 
supported the scheme, which the senators at first | tions with the sincere desire of deriving moral ad- 
adopted, of restoring the republic, and received | vantage from them, and who did not disgrace by 
from the consuls the watchword for the night,— | their practice the lessons they had received. An 
- Libweriy, But the next day Claudius was made | inveterate quarrel between himself and his elder — 

emperor by the soldiers, and his first act was to | brother Chaerephon serves in Xenophon as the oc- 
put Chaerea and the other conspirators to death. | casion of a good lecture on the subject of brotherly | 

Chaerea met his fate with the greatest fortitude, | love from Socrates, who appears to have succeeded 
the executioner using, at Chaerea’s own desire, the | in reconciling them. (Xen. Mem. ii. 3.) [EB] 
sword with which he had wounded Caligula. A 
few days afterwards, many of the people made of- 
ferings to his manes. (Josephus, Anti. Jud. xix. 
J~4 5 Sueton. Calig. 56-58, Claud. 11; Dion Cass. 
lix. 29; Zonaras, xi. 75; Seneca, de Const. 185 
„Aurel Viet. Caes.3.) 900 2. AAST 
~CHARB’REAS (Xapéas). 1. An Athenian, son 
of Archestratus, was sent by the people of Samos 
and the Athenian armament there stationed {who 
were ignorant of the overthrow of the democracy at 
Athens by the Four Hundred) to report the defeat. 
of a late attempt at an oligarchical revolution in 
the island, B. c. 411. The crew of the ship were 
arrested, on their arrival. at Athens, by the new 
government; but Chaereas himself escaping, re- 
turned to Samos, and, by his exaggerated accounts 
of the tyranny of the oligarchs, led to the strong. 
measures which ensued in favour. of democracy 
under Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus. (Thue. viii 

2. A historian, so miscalled, of whom Polybius, 
- speaking of his account of the proceedings at Rome 
when the news arrived of the capture of Saguntum 


tragic poet of considerable eminence. We have no 
lived, but he must certainly be placed later than ` 


| ably calculated to expose him to the ridicule of a. 
comoedian, he is nowhere mentioned by that poet, 
not- even in the Frogs. On the other hand, he was: 
attacked by the comic poets, Eubulus (Athen. ii. 

p. 43, c.) and Ephippus, of whom the’ latter, at 
least, seems to speak of him as of a contemporary. 
(Athen. xi. p.482,b.) “Aristotle frequently men- 


some critics, implies that Chaeremon was: alive. — 
9, xxiv. 6.) The writers also who call hima comic > 
poet (see below) assign him tothe middle comedy — 
For these and other reasons, the time w] 
remon flourished may be fixed about B. c. 380. 
Nothing is known of his life. It may be assumed — 


meal 


poetry which remain afford abundant proofs, that 


Athenian society at that period, and that his taste- 
was formed after the model of that debased and 


try which Euripides first introduced by 


-hju pair : ee : A ge avhnava A A 7 i ae 
history, but gossip fit for barbers’ shops, koupeaxys | was form 
} florid -poe 


Kal wavOjpou Adidas. (Polyb. iii. 20.) We find 
` no record either of the place of his birth or of the 


exact period at which he flourished... A writer of | Sophocles, and which was carried to its height by 
this name is mentioned by Athenaeus also (i. p.i the dithyrambic: poets of the age.. Accordingly, 


82, d.), but whether he is the same person as the mnents and even some of the titles of Chae- : 


preceding cannot be determined. [E. EJ] 


CHAERE'MON (Xarp7juwv), 1. An Athenian- 
precise information about the time at which he | 


Aristophanes, since, though his style was remark- > 


tions him in a manner which, in the opinion of o<. 


(Rhet. ii. 23, 24, ii. 12; Problem, iii. 16; Poet i, = 
1e time when Chae- 


that he lived at Athens, and the fragments of his 


he was trained in the loose morality which marked > 
his innovations on the drama of Aeschylus and o 


plays shew, that he seldom aimed at the n z 


heroic and moral grandeur of the old tragedy. He’ of Dionysius of Alexandria, who suceceded him, 
- excelled in description, not merely of objects and | and who flourished from the time of Nero to that 
Pea tt ee eT ‘ect. but de-| of Trajan. (Suid. s. v. Atovdoios "AAciavipeds.) 
_. scenes properly belonging to his subject, but OE Me rah iia 
> geription introduced solely to afford pleasure, and | This fixes his date to the first half of the first cen- 
that generally of a sensual kind. He especially | tury after Christ; and this is confirmed by the 
_ luxuriates in the description of flowers and of fe- | mention of him in connexion with Corintis. 
male beauty. His descriptions belong to the class | (Suid. s. v. “Opeyévas ; Euseb. Hist. Eee. vi. 19.) 
which Aristotle characterizes as dpy& uépn and as | He accompanied Aelius Gallus in his expedition 
wire Oud unre Diavonrtird, The approach to | up Egypt [Ganues], and made great professions 
comedy, by the introduction of scenes from common of his astronomical knowledge, but incurred much 
life, and that even in a burlesque manner, of which | ridicule on account of his ignorance (Strab. xvii. 
we have a striking example in the Alcestis of Ew- | p. 806): but the suspicion of F abricius, that this 
ripides, seems to have been carried still further by | account refers to a different person, is perhaps not 
- Chaeremon ; and it is probably for this reason that | altogether groundless. (Bill. Grace, Ñi. p. 546.) 
he is mentioned as a comic poet by Suidas, Eudocia, | He was afterwards called to Rome, and became 
and the Scholiast on Arist. Rhet. iii. p.69,b. (For | the preceptor of Nero, in conjunction with Alex- 
a further discussion of this point, see Meineke and | ander of Aegae. (Suid. s. v. ‘AA Ezav8pos Alyaios, ) 
Bartsch, as quoted below.) The question has been l. His chief work was a history of , Egypt, 
raised, whether Chaeremon’s tragedies were in- | which embraced both its sacred and profane his- 
tended for the stage. They. certainly appear to | tory. An interesting fragment respecting the 
“have been fax more descriptive and lyric than dra- | Egyptian priests is preserved by Porphyry (de 
‘matic; and Aristotle mentions Chaeremon among | Abstinent. iv. 6) and Jerome (e. Jovinianum, ii). 
the poets whom he calls dvayyworiol. (Rhet. iii, | He also wrote, 2. On Hieroglyphics (iepoyAuguxd, 
12. § 2.) But there appears to be no reason for | Suid. s. v. “lepoyAupixd and Xaipijyor). 3. On 
believing that at this period dramas were written | Comets (wept counray, Origen. e. Cels, i. 59+ per- 
without. the intention of bringing them on the stage, | haps in Seneca, Quaest. Nat, vii. 5, we should 
‘though it often happened, in fact, that they were | read Chaeremon for Chartmander ; but this is not 
not represented; nor does the passage of Aristotle | certain, for Charimandér is mentioned hy Pappus, 
‘refer to anything more than the comparative fitness | lib. vil. p. 247) 4..A grammatical work, wept 
< of some dramas for acting and of others for reading. | curõéopwv, which is quoted by Apollonius. (Bek- 
-It is by no means improbable that the plays of | ker, Anecdot. Giraee. i, 28, p: 515. 15.) - 1 
- Chaeremon were never actually represented. There | As an historian, Chaeremon is charged by Jo- 
~igno mention of his name in the diacxadia. The | sephus with wilful falschood (e. Apion. ce. 32, 83). 
following are the ‘plays of Chaeremon of which | This charge seems to be not unfounded, for, be- — 
. fragments are preserved : “AAdeoi€ora, "AyiAAeds | sides the proofs of it alleged by Josephus, we are 
© @epavroxrévas or Gepotrys (a title which seems to | informed by Tzetzes ( Chil v. 6), that Chacremon — 
imply a satyric drama, if not one approaching still | stated that the phoenix lived 7000 years ! a 
- mearer to a comedy), Aidvúros, Ovéorns, Iw, | Of his philosophical views we only know that 
` Mwd, “O8veces Tpavuarlas, Oiveds, and Kév- | he was a Stoic, and that he was the leader of that 
. tavpos, It is very doubtful whether the last was | party which explained the Egyptian religious sys- 
-a tragedy at-all, and indeed what sort of poem it | tem as a mere allegory of the worship of nature, 
was. Aristotle (Poet. i. 12, or 9, ed. Ritter) calls it | as displayed in the visible world (dpauevor rdo por} 
pery pare dlay & dxdvrev ræv wérpwy (comp. | in opposition to the views of Iamunicuus, His 
< xxiv. 11, or6), and Athenaeus (xiii. p.608, e} says of | works were studied by Origen. (Suid. s. v. “Npe 
it dep Spduc, moAvperpdy ori. The fragments of | yévns; Euseb. Hist. Fee. vi. 19.) Martial (xi. 
Chaeremon have been collected, with a dissertation | 56) wrote an epigram upon him. (Jonsius, de 
on the poet, by H. Bartsch, 4to. Mogunt. 1843. | Script. Hist. Philos. p. 208; Brucker, Fist. Crit. 
There are three epigrams ascribed to Chacremon | Phil. ii. p. 543, &c.; Kruger, His. Philos, Att 
in the Greek Anthology (Brunck, Anal. ii. 55; |p- 407; Vossius: de Hist, Graec. pp. 209, 210, 
Jacobs, ii, 56), two of which refer to the contest of | ed. Westermann.) | | [P.S] 
the Spartans and Argives for Thyrea. (Herod. i| CHA’RMADAS, the philosopher. [CuaRMDES, 
82.) The mention of Chaeremon in the Corona | No. 2] ca | iene 
of Meleager also shews that he was an ancient; CHAERE’PHANES, artist. [NICOPHANES,] 
poet. There seems, therefore, no reason to doubt | CHAE'REPHON (Xaipeddv), of the Athenian 
_ that he was the same as the tragic poet. The | demus of Sphettus, a disciple and friend of Socrates, 
-third epigram refers to an unknown orator Eubulus, | is said by Xenophon to have attended his instrue- 
the son of Athenagoras. | | tions for the sake of the moral advantage to be dee 
(Welcker, Die Griech. Trag. &e. ii. pp. 1082— | rived from them, and to have exemplified in his 
1095; Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com. Grace. pp.517— | practice his master’s precepts. From the several 
521; Ritter, Annot. in Arist. Poet, p. 87; Hee- | notices of him in Xenophon and Plato, he appears 
ren, De Chaeremone Tray. Vet. Graec.; Jacobs, | to have been a man of very warm feelings, pecu- 
Additamenta Animadv: in Athen. p. 325, &c.;| liarly suceptible of excitement, with a spirit of 
Bartsch, De Chaeremone Pocta Tragico.) ` -| high and generous emulation, and of great energy 
© 23. OF Alexandria, a Stoic philosopher and | in everything that he undertook. Heit was that — 
grammarian, and an historical writer, was the | inquired of the Delphic oracle who was the wisest 
chief librarian of the Alexandrian library, or at | of men, and received the famous answer: 
least of that part of it which was kept in the}  Sogds Sogoxafs: copérepus 8 Edpurlénss 
temple of Serapis. He is called tepoypaypared’s,|  dvdpdv 38 wévrev Swxodrys copdéraros. 
that is; keeper and expounder of the sacred books. | The frequent notices of him in Aristophanes shew 
(Tzetz. in Hom. I p. 123. 11, 28, p. 146. 16; | that he was highly distinguished in the school of 
Euseb. Pracp. Erango ¥. 10.) He was the teacher | Socrates; while from the nicknames, such as 


7 on CH ALCIDIOS. 679 
who, shortly before the birth of Alexander the ` 
“Great, B. ©. 356, was sent by Philip to consult the’ 
Delphic oracle about the snake which he had seen 
with Olympias in her chamber. (Plat. Alex. 3.). 
‘Tt was perhaps this same Chaeron who, in the 
speech (wep! rav pds "AACE. p. 214) attributed by 
some to Demosthenes, is mentioned as having been 
made tyrant of Pellene by Alexander (comp. Fa- 
bric. Bibl. Graec. b. ii. ch, 26),. and of whom we 
read in Athenaeus (xi. p. 509) as having been a 
pupil both of Plato and Xenocrates. He is said 
to have conducted himself very tyranically at Pel- 
lene, banishing the chief men of the state, and 
giving their property and wives to their slaves. 
- Athenacus, in a cool and offhand way of his own, 
| speaks of his cruelty and oppression as the natural 
effect of Plato’s principles in the “ Republic” and | 
the “ Laws.” Pet ag es en |e 
CHA’/LCIDEUS (Xaanbets), the Spartan com- 
mander, with whom, in the spring and summer of 
B. C. 412, the year after the defeat at Syracuse, . 
Alcibiades threw the Ionian subject. allies of Athens 
into revolt. He had been appointed commander — 
(evidently not high-admiral) during the previous 
winter in the place of Melanchridas, the high- ' 
admiral on occasion of the ill omen of an earth- 


8 purrepls and adios, by which he was known, 

|. and the Aristophanic allusions to his weakness and 

+ his sallow complexion (Vesp. 1418, yuvam owas 

ieee — sabivn; comp, Nub, 496), it appears that he in- 

po jured his health by intense application. to study. | 

- He attached himself to the popular party in politics, 

was driven into banishment by the Thirty tyrants, 

_. and returned to Athens on the restoration of demo- 

cracy in B.C, 403. (Plat. Apol. p. 21, a.) From 

the passage just referred to it appears, that he was 

dead when the trial of Socrates took place in B, c. 

399, (Ken. Mem. i. 2. § 48, i. 3; Plat. Charm. 

p. 153, Gorg. pp. 447, 448; Stallb. ad Plat. Apol. 

p. 21,a,3 Athen. v. p. 218; Aristoph. Nub. 105, 

O 145, 157, 821, 1448, Av. 1296, 1564; Sehol. ad 
liee) Feet A i BOR 

CHAERIPPUS, a Greek, a friend of Cicero 

and his brother Quintus, frequently mentioned in 

the letters of the former. (dd Q. Fri l. § 4, 

ad Fam, xii. 22, 30, ad Att. iv. 7, ve. 4. | 

 CHAERIS (Xajps). 1. A flute-player and har- 

per at Athens, who seems to have been more fond 

of hearing himself play than other people were of. 

-hearing him. He is ridiculed by Aristophanes. 

(Ach. 16, 831, Pax, 916, Av. 858.) From the 

Scholiast on the two passages last referred to we 

learn, that he was attacked also by Pherecrates in 

the “Ayp: (Plat. Protag. p. 327) and,—for there 
scems no reason to suppose this a different person, 

——by Cratinus in the Néuests, e 

2. A very ancient poet of Corcyra, mentioned 

by Demetrius of Phalerus (ep. Tretz. Prolegom, ad 
Lyeophr.; see Fabric. Bibl. Grace. vi. p. 86L) 
8 A grammarian (father of AroLLoNIUS, No. 
= 10), who is quoted several times in the Scholia on 

Homer, Pindar, and Aristophanes. He was pro- 

-o bably; contemporary with Diodorus of Tarsus. 
(Fabric. Bibi, Graec. i. p. 508, ii. pp. 84, 396, iv. 
pp. 275, 380, vi. p. 861.) TB EBJ]? 

. CHAERON (Xalpwv), a son of Apollo and 

. Thero, the daughter of Phydas, is the mythical 

founder of Chaeroneia in Boeotia. (Paus. ix. 40. 

- $35 Steph. Byz. s. v. Xawpavera; Plut, Sulla, 

l WY: g ee Th. 5] 

: CHAERON (Xalpwv), or, according to another 
reading, CHARON, a Lacedaemonian, who ap- 
pears to have belonged to the party of Nabis; for 

we find him at Rome in B. o, 183 as the represen- 
tative of those who had been banished or con- 
demned to death by the Achaeans when they took 
Sparta. in B. c. 188, and restored the exiled. 
enemies of the tyrant. On this occasion the ob- | 
ject. of Chaeron’s mission was obtained. (Polyb. | 
xxiv. 4; Liv. xxxix. 48; comp. Plut. Philop. 17.) 
He was again one of the ambassadors sent to 

Rome in B. c 181, to inform the senate of the 

recent admission of Lacedaemon for the second. md o : 

-time into the Achaean league and of the terms of | sure grounds, to be Osius bishop rd 

the union. (See p. 569, a.3 Polyb. xxv. 2; Liv. xl | took a prominent part in the proceedings of the - 

2, 20.) Polybius represents him as a clever young | grea ! Bre A 

man, but a profligate demagogue ; and accordingly | writer of these annotations refers occasionally with - 
we find him in the ensuing year wielding a sort | 

of brief tyranny at Sparta, squandering the public | 

© money, and dividing lands, unjustly seized, among | 
the lowest of the people. Apollonides and other | 

~ commissioners were appointed to check these pro- |: 
ceedings and examine the public accounts; but} ¢ 
Chaeron had Apollonides assassinated, for which | 

he was brought to trial by the Achaeans and cast | C 
Joe into prisons (Polyb. xxv, 8.) PRB be 
 CHAERON (Xalper), a man of Megalopolis; | } 


ships at Peiraeeus, the Spartans, but for the per- 
suasions of Alcibiades, would have kept him at 
home altogether. Crossing the Aegaean with only 
five ships, they effected the revolt first of Chios, — 
Erythrae, and Clazomenae; then, with the Chian — 
fleet, of Teos; and finally, of Miletus, upon which. 

ensued the first treaty with Tissaphernes. From _ 

this time Chalcideus seems to have remained at — 
Miletus, watched by an Athenian force at Lade. 
‘Meanwhile, the Athenians were beginning to exert 

themselves actively, and from the small number of. ° 
-Chalcideus’ ships, they were able to confine him to ` 
Miletus, and cut off his communication with the - 
disaffected towns; and before he could be jomed . 
by the high-admiral Astyochus (who was engaged. 
at Chios and Leshos on his first arrival in Tonia), — 
-Chalcideus was killed in a skirmish with the Athe- 

nian troops at Lade in the summer of the same _ 
year (412 B. c.) in which he had left. Greece. 
(Thue. viii. 6, 8, 11,17, 24) 0 [AS Be G Je 
_ CHALCYDIUS, styled in MSS. Vir Claris- : 
simus, a designation altogether indefinite, but very. © 
frequently applied to grammarians, was a Platonic — 
philosopher, who lived probably during the sixth — 
century of the Christian aera, although many place _ 
him as early as the fourth. He wrote an “* In- — 
terpretatio Latina partis prioris Timaei Platonici,” 
to which is appended. a voluminous and learned — 
commentary inscribed toacertain Osius or Hosius, 
whom Barth and others have asserted, upon no 
: shop of Cordova, who 


oria librorum Virgli” and “ De- 


quake; and on the news of the blockade of their — 


- -her statue in brass, This temple, which continued 


oio Nep: Pause 53 Polyb. iv. 22.) Respecting the | 


-o Rhexenor, or according to others of Chalcodon, 


86s Athen, xi p. 556.) 


Tittle is known, except that he was sent by the 


ce T64). shews, that he was still living in 1462, | 
_ but itis scarcely credible that he should have been’ 


“680. @HALCOCONDYLES. =. 0- CHALCOCONDYLES. eo 
-person whom Wwe are now discussing, and calls him | of the Turks and of the later period of the Byzan- 
‘Levitarum Sanctissimus;” but in reality it is | tine empire, which begins with the yeas atk 
~ fmpossible to discover from internal evidence whe- | and goes down to the conquest of Corint hand t Ie. 
-ther the author of the translation from Plato was | invasion of the Peloponnesus by the 1 urks in 1463, 
Christian, Jew, or Heathen, or, as Mosheim: has | thus including the capture EA aie! 
-very plausibly conjectured, a sort of nondescript the Turks in 1453, Chalcocondyles, a statesman 
combination of all three. He certainly gives no of great experience and. of extensive learning, Is a 
hint that the individual to whom the book is ad-. trustworthy historian, whose style is interesting 
dressed was a dignified ecclesiastig or even a and attractive, and whose work is one of the most 
member of the church. This translation was first | important sources for the history of the decline and 
-printed under the inspection of Augustinus Jus- fall of the Greek empire. His work, however, 
-tinianus, bishop of Nebio in Corsica, by Badius which is divided into ten books, is. not very 
- Ascensius, Paris, fol. 1520, illustrated by numerous | well arranged, presenting in several instances the 
- mathematical diagrams very unskilfully executed ; | aspect of a book composed of different ESSAYS, 
‘a second edition, containing also the fragments of | notes, and other materials, written occasionally, 
Cicero’s version of the same dialogue, appeared at and afterwards put together with too little care for 
Paris, 4to. 1563; a third at Leyden, 4to. 1617, | their logical and chronological order. Another. 
with the notes and corrections of Jo. Meursius ;| defect of the author is his display of matters which 
‘the most recent and best is that of J. A. Fabricius, | very often have nothing to do with the chief sub- 
Hamburg. fol. 1718, placed at the end of the | ject, and which he apparently inserted in order to 
second volume of the works of Saint Hippolytus. | shew the variety of his knowledge. But if they 
The text was improved by the collation of a| are extraneous to his historical object, they are 
Bodleian MS., and the notes of Meursius are given | valuable to us, as they give us an idea of the 
entire. (Cave, Histor. Liter. Kecles, Script. vol. i. | Knowledge of the Greeks of his time, espe- 
p. 199, ed. Basil. ; Barthius, Adv. xxii. 16, xlviii. | cially with regard to history, geography, and 
€; Funccius, De inerti ae decrepita Linguae La- | ethnography. Among these episodes there is a 
tinae Senectute, ¢ ix. § 5; Brucker, Histor. Crit, | most interesting description of the greater part of 
Philos. vol. iii. p. 546, iv. p. 1322.)  [W. R.] | Europe, which had been disclosed to the eyes of 
_ CHALCIOECUS (Xaaxlomos), “ the goddess | the Greeks by the political travels of several of 
ofthe brazen house,” a surname of Athena at | their emperors in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
~ Sparta, derived from the brazen temple which the 
- goddess had in that city, and which also contained 


. to exist in the time of Pausanias, was believed to 

have’ been commenced by Tyndarens, but was not | 
completed till many years later by the Spartan 
artist Gitiadas. (Paus. iii. 17, § 3,x. 5.§ 53 C 


oy 


oo festival of the Chalcicecia. celebrated at Sparta, | 
- pee Dict. of Ant. sv. Xaħswolma [LS] | 
-CHALCYOPE (Karribi), 1; A daughter of 


~ iwas the second wife of Aegeus. (Apollod. iii, 15. | 
eB ee eas | As to England, he says that it lies opposite to. 
2. A daughter of king Eurypylus in the island | Flanders—a country but too well known to the 
_ of Cos, and mother of Thessalus, (Hom. /2. ii. | Greeks—and is composed of three islands united 
679; Apollod. ii. 7. § 8.) There is a third mythical | under one government; he mentions the fertility 
` personage of this name. (Apollod. i. 9.$ 1.) [L.S.] | of the soil, the mildness of the climate, the manu- 

_  CHALCIS (Xaaxis), one of the daughters of | facture of woollen cloth, and the flourishing trade 
Asopus and Metope, from whom the town of | of the great metropolis, London (Aovauvy). His 
' Chalcis in Euboea was said to have derived its | description of her bold and active inhabitants is — 
name. (Eustath. ad Hom. p. 279.) According to | correct, and he was informed of their being the 
others, Chalcis was the mother of the Curetes and | first bowmen in the world; but when be says 
Corybantes, the former of whom were among the | that their language has no affinity with that of any 
earliest inhabitants of Chalcis. (Schol. Vict. ad | other nation, he perhaps confounded the English 
Hom. Tl. xiv. 291; Strab. x. p.447.) [L.8.] | language with the Irish, He states that their. 
< CHALCOCO'NDYLES, or, by contraction, | manners and habits were exactly like those of the 
‘CHALCO'NDYLES, LAO’NICUS or NICO- | French, which was an error as to the nation at 
LA'US (Aadvixos or NixoAdos XaAroxovddAns or | large, but tolerably correct if applied to the nobles g 
“XaAdxovdvAys), a Byzantine historian of the fit | the great power and turbulence of the aristocracy 
teenth century of the Christian aera, of whose life | were well known to him. At that time strangers. 
and visitors were welcomed by the ladies in England — 

with a kiss, a custom which one hundred years later 
“moved the sympathizing heart of the learned Eras- 
mus Roterodamus, and caused him to express his 
delight in his charming epistle to Faustus: An- 
drelinus: the Greek, brought up among depraved | 
‘men, and accustomed to witness but probably to 
abhor disgraceful. usages, draws scandalous and. 
revolting conclusions from that token of kindness, 
The principal MSS. of Chaieocondyles are those 


emperor John VII. Palaeologus, as ambassador to 
_ the camp of Sultan Miirad II. during the siege of 
o Constantinople in A.D. 1446. Hamberger(Gelehrie 
© Nachrichten von berühmten Männern, &c. vol. iv. 


alive in 1490, and even later, as Vossius thinks 
(De Historicis Graecis, ii, 30). Chaleocondyles, 
who was a native of Athens, has written a history. 


ne byde. (Hom. Jl. xvi. 594, &e.) 


- CHALCON, 


in i thie Bodleian, in ‘the Kharia of he Tacurial, | í 
and of Naples, in the Bibl. Laurentiana at Flo- | 
rence, several in the royal library at Munich and, Q 
in the royal library at Paris, and that of the for- | 

mer Coislin library now united with the ‘royal. | 
„library at Paris. The history of Chaleocondyles was |. 
first published in Latin translations, the first of 
which is that of Conradus Clauserus of Zürich, 


Basel, 1556, fol.; the same corrected and compared 
with an unedited translation of Philippus Gunde- 
lius appended to the edition of Nicephorus Grego- 
ras, ibid. 1562, fol.; the same together with Latin 
translations of Zonaras, ' Nicetas, and Nicephorus. 
Gregoras, Frankfort on-the-Main, 1568, fol. The 
Greek. text was first published, with the transla- 
. tion and notes of Clauserus, and the works of 
‘Nicephorus Gregoras and Georgius Acropolita, at 
Geneva, 1615, fol. Fabrot perused this edition 
for his own, which belongs to the Paris collection 
of the Byzantine historians (1650, fol); he collated 
two MSS. of the royal library at Paris, and cor- 
rected both the text and the translation of the 
Geneva edition; he added the history of Ducas, a 


glossary, and a Latin translation of the German | 


version, by John Gaudier, called Spiegel, of a 
‘Turkish MS. work on the earlier Turkish history. 

The French translation of Chaleocondyles by Blaise 
de Vigenère, was edited and continued at first by 
Artus Thomas, a dull writer and an equivocal 
scholar, and after him by Mézerai, who continued 
the work down to the year 1661. This latter 
edition, which is in the library of the British Mu- 
seum, is a useful book. None of these editions is 
 gatisfactory : the text is still susceptible of correc- 
tions, and there is a chance of getting important 
E additions, as the diferent MSS. have not all been 
~ collated. | 


of Baron. von Hammer-Purgstall to the first and 
second, volumes of, his work cited below. © 
these notes and other remarks of the learned 
Baron we learn, that he considers Chaleocondyles 
as a trustworthy historian, and that the reproach 
of credulity with which he has been charged 
should be confined to his geographical and histo- 
rical knowledge of Western Europe. 


the Byzantines will furnish us with such a com- 


mentary. (Fabric. Bibl. Grace. vii. pp. 798—795; 
Hammer-Purgstall, Geschichte des Osmanischen 
Reiches, vol. i. p. 469, ii. p. 88.) . LW. P.] 


CHALCO’DON | (Kaarcedwor), 
Abas, king of the Chalcidians in Euboea. He was 
-slain by Amphitryon i in a battle against the Thebans, 
and his tomb was seen as late as the time of Pau- 
| sanins, (viii, 15. $3; Eustath. ad Hom. p. 281.) 
2, A Coan she wounded Heracles in a fight at 


aight (Apollod. ii. 7. § 1.) Theocritus (vii. 6) 


calls him Chaleon. 
"personages of this name. 

goo y 153 Paus: vi. 21. $7, 
a. 74l, iv. 463.) [L. 


There are four other mythical 

Orr ji, l. § 5, iii 
viii. 15. $33 Hom. 

DR 


CHALCON (XdAneov). L [CuaLconon, No. 2.7 |. 
| or the lower world; 


a~. 


A wealthy Myrmidon, and. sara of B: 


ROE: Cyparissus, ithe shield-bearer. oE Antilo- 
chus: 
 sileia, but. on hastening to her assistance he was 
killed by Achilles, and the Greeks nailed his body 
toa cross. = ad Hom. p. 1697. ). Ue 


Besides, we want a good commentary, 
which will present the less difficulties, as the ma- 
terials of it are already given in the excellent notes 


From | 


We venture | 
to hope that the editors of the Bonn collection of 


]. A’ son of 


We. 


He was in love with the Amazon Penthe- 


_CHARAX, 


 CHALCO'STHENES, L S in bronze, 
whe: made statues of comoedians and athletes. a 
Plin, H. N. xxxiv, 8. s. 19, § 27.) PN 
"2,4 statuary at Athens, who made. siais 3 in 
unburat clay (cruda opera, Plin. H. N. xxxv. 12. 
S 45) The statement of Pliny, that the Cera- 
-meicus was so called from his place of work having | 
been in it, though incorrect, seems however to point 
out the great ‘antiquity of the artist. It is possi- 
ble, but not very probable, that the two poge 
of Pliny refer to the same person. [PP S. Io 
- CHALINI'TIS  (Xaivõris y. the tamer of — 
Kro by means of the bridle (xañwós), a sur- 
name of Athena, under which she hada temple at 


Corinth.. In order to account for the name, it is 
related, that she tamed Pegasus and gave him to — 


Bellerophontes, although the general character of | 


the goddess is sufficient to explain the surname. 


(Paus. ii. 4: § 1; comp. Arnena.) [L.S] 
CHAMAELEON (Xauudéwv), a Peripatetic — 


philosopher of Heracleia on the Pontus, was one of 


the immediate disciples of Aristotle. He wrote.. 


works on several of the ancient Greek poets, = 


namely, mept  AvarpéovTOS, rept. Zarpods, meph 
Simwvidov, wepi Oeoridos, wep) Aioyvarou, . rept 
Adoou, wep) Tiwddpou, mept Srnorxydpov. He also _ 
wrote on the Iliad, and on Comedy (repi xeopwdias), 
In this last work he treated, among other subjects, 
of the dances of comedy. (Athen. xiv. p. 628, e.) 
This work is quoted by Athenaeus (ix. p. 374, a.) 
by the title sept ris dpxalas Kwpumdias, which is 
also the title of a work by the Peripatetic philoso- — 
pher Eumelus. (Meineke, as quoted below.) It. 


would seem also that he wrote on Hesiod, for 


Diogenes says, that Chamaeleon accused Heracleides 
Ponticus of having stolen from him his work con- 
cerning Homer and Hesiod. (v. 6. § 92.) The . 
above ‘works were probably both biographical and. 
critical. He also wrote works entitled mep Seay, 
‘and epl catdpwy, and some moral treatises, Tepl 
 Hðovűs (which was also ascribed to Theophrastus), _ 
mpotpemikoyv, and ‘meph wéOns. Of all his works 


only a few fragments are preserved by Athenaeus: i 


-and other ancient writers. (Ionsius, Script. Hist... 


Philos. i. 17; Voss. de Hist. Grace. p- 418, ede 


Westermann ; Böckh, Praef. ad Pind. Sehol. p. z 
‘Meineke, Hist. Orit. Com. Graec. p. 8). 


in Elis, which was derived either from the earth We 


having opened (xaivew) at that place to receive 


Pinto, or from one Chamynus, to whom the build- ~ 


ing of a temple of Demeter at- Elis was ascribed, ae 


(Pause vi. 21-6 Loa (Le Sy ec: 
CHAOS (X¢os), the vacant and infinite space 
‘which existed according to the ancient cosmogonies 
‘previous to the creation of the world (Hes. 4 Theog.: 
116) and out of: ‘which the gods, mens and allo 
things arose, A dirent definition of Chaos is 
given by Ovid (Met. i. l 
the confused mass containing’ the elements of all 
things that were formed out of it. According to 


‘Hesiod, Chaos was the mother of Erebos and 
p Nyx. "Some of. the. later poets: use the word Chaos _ 
in the general sense of the: airy, realms, of darkness, 


Ss ee 
-CHARAX. (Xdpet), of Pergamus, an. historian. 


and priest, who wrote two large works, the one in 
forty books, called ‘EAAnvicd, the other named 
Xpourd,. 


of which the sixteenth book is quoted _ 


‘Stephanus Byzantinus (s. v. Qpeds). In the. 


].| former he mentions . Augustus Caesar and Nero, 


caro 


SERB 
CHAMYNE (Xaydvn), a surname of Demeter : 


s &e.), who describes it ae ee 


aid of the Phiiasians, who were hard pressed by | 


` c gommander at Sicyon., His operations were suc 
-eessful in relieving them, and it was in this cam- 


this: scene. of action he was recalled to take the 


in the second campaign of which, after the death 


with him in the command, B. c. 356. - According 


es OBO. by “GHARES A 0 oo A = oe _ CHARES. CERT) 
which is our only authority for his date. Suidas | ple, and they were recalled au ran 
< quotes an epigram, beginning = 00 o0 brought to trial. As C. Nepos tel ae RER S 
o Eip Xdpak lepeds yepapñs amd Mepyauot axpijs, tually attacked the enemy in spite 0 | T ee ier, 
“which gives his country and profession, He is | was worsted, and, in ae to screen ee 
frequently referred to by Stephanus Byzantinus. | charged his rea with. ae eee 4 im. 
“He is mentioned by Euagrius (Hist. Becel. v. extr.) | In the prosecution he was aided y a a ton, 
among those historians who mixed fable with his- | the Azenian. (Died. xvi, ae a alls 3 ; 
tory, and this is confirmed by the anonymous | Arist. Rhet. ï. 23. § f, ii. a S 7 5 isocr, mep 
writer of the “De Rebus Incredibilibus” (ce. 15, | Avr. § 137; Deinarch. e. 2 olyel. § 17.) Being 
16), (Comp. Vossius, de Hist. Grace. p. 414, ed. | now left in the sole command, and being in want 
Westermann.) | [G. E. L.C.] | of money, which he was afraid to apply for from 
 CHARAXUS (Xdpatos) of Mytilene, son of | home, he relieved his immediate necessities by 
‘Scamandronymus and brother of the famous Sap- | entering, compelled perhaps by his P es 
pho, fell desperately in love. with Rhodopis the | into the service of ~Artabazus, the revolted satrap 
hetaera at Naueratis in Egypt, ransomed her from | of Western Asia. The Athenians at first approved 
slavery for a large sum of money, and, according to | of this proceeding, but afterwards ordered him N 
-Suidas (s, v. "Edduer), married her, F or this, He- | drop his connexion wi th Artabazus on the com- 
~ yodotus tells us, he was vehemently satirized by | plaint of Artaxerxes ML (Ochus); and it is pro- 
his sister on his return to Mytilene, though indeed | bable that the threat of the latter to support the 
the passage is capable of another interpretation, confederates against Athens hastened at least the 
and may mean, that the woman who had infatuated | termination of the war, in accordance with, th a 
him was the object of Sappho’s attack. Athenacus, | wishes of Eubulus and. Isocrates, and in opposition 
contradicting Herodotus, calls the hetaera in ques- | to those of Chares and his party, — (Diod. xvi, X ; 
tion. Dorica; and Suidas tells us (s.v. ‘Podamidos | Dem, Philipp. i. p. 463 Isoc. de Pac; Arist, Her 
dváßnua), that Doricha was the name which Sappho | iii. 17. § 10.) Tn B. c. 353 Chares Was sent against 
called her in her poem. (Herod. ii. 135; Suid. s.v. | Sestus, which, as well as Cardia, seems to have re- 
Zarpa; Athen. xiii. p.596,b.; Strab. xvii. p. 808; | fused submission notwithstanding the cession of the 
Müller, Lit. of Greece, ch. xiii. § 6; Ov. Her. xv, | Chersonesus to Athens in 357. [CunsonLErres. ] 
Dye, Aone et age E. E.) | He took the town, massacred the men, and sold 
` CHARES (Xdpns), an Athenian general, who | the women and children for slaves, (Diod, xvi. 
_ for a long series of years contrived by profuse cor- 34.) In the Olynthian war, B. c. 349, he. was ap 
Tuption to maintain his influence with the people, | pointed general of the mercenaries sent from Athens 
in spite of his very disreputable character. We 


to the aid of Olynthus; but he seoms to have ef 
frst hear of him in B. c 367, as being sent to the 


fected little or nothing. The command was then 
entrusted to Charidemus, who in the ensuing year, 
848, was again superseded by Chares. In this 
campaign he gained some slight success on one 
7 um- | occasion over Philip’s mercenaries, and celebrated 
~ paign under him that Aeschines, the orator, first | it by a, feast given to the Athenians with a portion 
, . distinguished himself. (Xen. Hell. vii. 2. §$ 18-23; )of the money which had heen saerilegiously taken 

o Diod: xv. 75; Aesch. de Fals. Leg. p. 50.) From | from Delphi, and some of which had found its way 
: : into his hands. (Diod, xyi. 52—55; Philochor. 
ap. Dionys. p. 735; Theopomp. and Heracleid. ap. 
Athen. xii. p, 582.) On his ei@den he was ime 
-peached by Cephisodotus, whe complained, that 
i “he was endeavouring to give his account after 
having got the people tight by the throat” (Arist, 
Rhet. in. 10. § 7), an allusion perhaps merely to 
the great embarrassment of Athens at the time. 
(See.a very unsatisfactory explanation in Mitford, 
ch. 39, sec. 2.) In B. c. 846 we find him com- 
manding again In Thrace; and, when Philip was 
preparing to march against Cersobleptes, complaints 
arrived at Athens from the Chersonesus that Chares 
had withdrawn from his station, and was nowhere: 
to be found ; and the people were obliged to send 
a squadron in quest of him with the extraordinary 
message, that “the Athenians were surprised that, 
while Philip wag marching against the Chersonese, 
they did not know where their general and their 
forces were.” That he had been engaged in some 
| private expedition of plunder is probable enough. 
In the same year, and before the departure of the 
second embassy from Athens to Macedonia. on the — 
subject of the peace, a despatch arrived from Chares 


-the Axcadians and Argives, assisted by the Theban | 


command against Oropus [Cannistratus, No. 3]; 
and the recovery of their harbour by the Sicyonians 
from the Spartan garrison, immediately on his de- 
parture, shews how important his presence had- 
been for the support of the Lacedaemonian cause 
‘in the north of the Peloponnesus. (Xen. Hell. vii. 
4. § 1, comp. vii. 3. § 2.) [EUpHRON, PASIMELUS.] 
In 361 he was appointed to succeed Leosthenes, 
after the defeat of the latter by Alexander of Phe- 
ae [p 125,a.], and, sailing to Corcyra, he gave 
- his aid, strange to say, to an oligarchical conspiracy 
there, whereby the democracy was overthrown 
with much bloodshed,—a step by which he of 
_ course excited a hostile disposition towards Athens’ 
-on the part of the ejected, while he failed at the 
‘same time to conciliate the oligarchs. (Diod. xy. 
95.) The necessary consequence was the loss of 
-the island to the Athenians when the Social war. 
broke out. In 358 Chares was sent to Thrace as 
< general with full power, and obliged Charidemus: 
-to ratify the treaty which he had made with Athe- 

. nodorus. [CuaripEmus.] In the ensuing year 
~ he was appointed to the conduct of the Social war, | 


of Chabrias, Iphicrates and Timotheus were joined. 
Aesch. de Fals. Leg. pp. 29, 87, 40.) After this 
we lose sight of Chares for several years, during: 
which he probably resided at Sigeum, whieh, ace. 
cording to Theopompus: (ap. Ailene sii. p 582), 


to Diodorus, his colleagues having refused, in con- 
sequence of a-storm, to risk an engagement for 
which he was eager, he accused them to the peo- 


stating the hopeless condition of the affairs of Cor- 
sobleptes.. (Dem. de Fals. Leg. pp. $90, 891, 4475 o 


C homama OU 


CHARES. 683 


‘was with him a favourite residence, as supplying | proverb ; and his rapacity was extraordinary, even — 


more opportunity for the indulgence of his profli- 


But in a speech of Demosthenes delivered in B. c. 


341 (de Chers. p. 97) he is spoken of as possessing 


much influence at that time in the Athenian coun- 
cils; and we may consider him therefore to have 


been one of those who authorized and defended 


the proceedings of Diopeithes against Philip in 
Thrace. In 3B. c. 340 he was appointed to the 
command of the force which was sent to aid By- 
zantium against Philip; but his character excited 
the suspicions of the Byzantians, and they refused 
to receive him. Against the enemy he effected 
nothing: his only exploits were against the allies 
of Athens, and these he plundered unscrupulously. 
‘He was accordingly superseded by Phocion, whose 
success was brilliant. (Diod. xvi. 74, &c.; Phil. 
ip, ad Ath. ap. Dem. p. 163; Plut. Phoe. 14.) 
In 338 he was sent to the aid of Amphissa against 
Philip, who defeated him together with the The- 
ban general, Proxenus. Of this defeat, which is 
mentioned by Aeschines, Demosthenes in his reply 
says nothing, but speaks of two battles in which 
the Athenians were victorious. (Polyaen., iv. 2; 
Aesch, c. Cies. p. 74; Dem. de Cor. p. 300; see 
Mitford, ch. 42, sec. 4; Clinton, Fast. ii. pp. 293, 
204.) In the same year Chares was one of the 


commanders of the Athenian forces at the battle of 


Chaeroneia, for the disastrous result of which he 
_ escaped censure, or at least prosecution, though 
 Lysicles, one of his colleagues, was tried and con- 


 demned to death. (Diod. xvi. 85, 88; Wess. ad 
= doe.) He is mentioned by Arrian among the Athe- 
nian orators and generals whom Alexander required 
to be surrendered to him in B, c. 334, though -he 
was afterwards prevailed on by Demades not to 
press the demand against any but Charidemus. 
„Plutarch, however, omits the name of, Chares in 
the list which he gives us. (Arr. Anab. i. 10; 
Pilut, Dem, 23.) When Alexander invaded Asia- 
in gB. c. 3384, Chares was living at Sigeum, and he 
is mentioned again by Arrian (Anab. i, 12) as one 
of those who came te meet the king and pay their 
es] Yet we 
afterwards find him commanding for Dareius at 
Mytilene, which had been gained In B..c. 383 by. 
Pharnabazus and Autophradates, but which Chares 
was compelled to surrender in the ensuing year. 
(Arr. Anab. ii. 1, iii 2.) From this period we 
hear no more of him, but it is probable that he 


respects to him on his way to Ilium. 


ended his days at Sigeum. 


As a general, Chares has been charged with 
rashness, especially in the needless exposure of his 


own. person (Plut. Pefop. 2); and he seems indeed 
to have been possessed of no very superior talent, 


though perhaps he was, during the greater portion of 


his career, the best commander that Athens was able 


= tofind. In politics we see him connected through-. 


out with Demosthenes (see Dem. de Fals. Ley. p. 
447), —a striking example of the strange associa- 


_. ‘tions which political interests are often thought to 
~~ necessitate. Morally he must. have been an incu- 
bus on any party to which he attached himself, 
‘notwithstanding the apparent assistance he might 
sometimes render it through the orators whom he | 


js said to have kept constantly in pay... His pro- 


fligacy, which was measureless, he unblushingly 
avowed and gloried in, openly ridiculing, — what 
might have abashed any other man, — the austere | i 
virtue of Phocion, His bad faith passed into a | ¢ 


gate propensities than he could find at Athens. 


amidst the miserable system then prevailing, when 


the citizens of Athens would neither fight their 
own battles nor pay the men who fought them, 


and her commanders had to support their merce- - 


naries as best they could. In fact, his character. . 
presents no one single point on which the mind can 
rest with pleasure. He lived, as we know, during 
the period of his country’s decline, and may serve, 
indeed, as a specimen of a class of men whose in- 
fluence in a nation is no less a cause than a symp- — 


tom of its fall, (Plut. Phoe. 5; Theopomp. ap. 


Athen, l. c. z Isocr. de Pace; Aesch. de Fals, Leg. 

p- 873 Eubul. ap. Arist. Rhet, i. 15. 6155 Suid. 

S. v. Xdpnros Unocxéves.) =. [EE] 
CHARES (Xdpns) of Mytilene, an officer at the 


court of Alexander the Great, whose duty it was. 


to introduce strangers to the king (elaayyeres), 
wrote a history or rather a collection of anecdotes 
concerning the campaigns and the private life of 

Alexander (sept AAétavðpov ieropiat) inten books, — 


fragments of which are preserved by Athenacus 


(i. p. 27, da; iii, p. 98, Coa p. 124, C, iv. pe L713 bis 
vii. p. 277, a, x. p. 434, d.s.436, £, xii p. 513, fig” 
514, £, 538, b, xiii. p. 575), by Plutarch (Alex. 
20, 24, 46, 54, 55,70, de Fort. Alex. ii. 9). He 
is also quoted by Pliny (Hf. N. xii. xiii. table of | 
contents, xxxvii, 2) and A. Gellius (v.2).. [P.S.] 
CHARES (Xdpns), of Lindus in Rhodes, a 
statuary in bronze, was the favourite pupil of Ly- 
sippus, who took the greatest pains with his edu- — 
cation, and did not grudge to initiate him into all 
the secrets of his art. Chares flourished at the © 
beginning of the third century Bc. (Anon. ad 
Herem. iv. 6; printed among Cicero’s rhetorical 


works.) He was one of the greatest artists of | 
Rhodes, and indeed he may be considered as the 


chief founder of the Rhodian school of sculpture. 
Pliny (H. N. xxxiv. 7. s. 18) mentions among his 
works a colossal head, which P.. Lentulus (the 
friend of Cicero, cos. B. c,.57) brought to Rome — 
and placed in the Capitol, and which completely - 

threw into the shade another admirable colossal 
head by Decius which stood beside it. (The ap- ` 


parently unnecessary emendation of Sillig and- 


Thiersch, improbabilis for probabilis; even if adopt- 
ed, would not alter the general meaning of the . 
sentence, at least with reference to Chares.) = 0 
= But the chief work of Chares was the statue of 
the Sun, which, under the name of “The Colossus ` 


| of Rhodes,” was celebrated as one of the seven ` 
| wonders of the world. Of a hundred colossal — 


statues: of the Sun which adorned Rhodes, and > 
any one of which, according to Pliny, would have 
made famous the place that might possess it, this 
was much the largest. The accounts of its height 
differ slightly, but all agree in making it upwards 


of 105 English feet. Pliny (dc.), evidently re- 


peating the account. of some one who had seen . 
the statue after its fall, if he had not seen ito 


himself, says that few could embrace its’ thumb; 
the fingers were larger than most statues ; the 
hollows within the broken limbs resembled caves; — 
and inside of it -might be seen huge stones, — 
which had been inserted to make it stand firm. 

Tt was twelve years in. erecting (B.¢. 292— 

280), and it cost. 300 talents. This money was . 
obtained by the sale of the engines of war which - 
. Demetrius: Poliorcetes presented io the Rhodians 

after they had compelled. him to give up his siege 


eir city. (B. c. 303.) The colossus stood — 


ese > G O CHARICLES. a 
“at the entrance of the harbour of Rhodes. There 


-is no authority for the statement that its legs ex- 
tended over the mouth of the harbour, It was 
overthrown and broken to pieces by an earthquake: 
56 years after its erection. (B. c. 224, Euseb. 


Chrona and Chron. Paseh. sub OL 139. L; Polyb. 
v. 88, who places the earthquake a little later, in 
B. Ce 218.) Strabo (xiv. p. 652) says, that an 
oracle forbade the Rhodians to restore it.. (See 
also Philo Byzant. de VII Orbis Miraculis, c. iv. 
p. 15.) The fragments of the colossus remained 
on the ground 923 years, till they were sold by 
~ Moawiyeh, the general of the caliph Othman IV., 
toa Jew of Emesa, who carried them away on 900 
camels. (4. D. 672.) Hence Scaliger calculated 
‘the weight of the bronze at 700,000 pounds. 
Considering the mechanical difficulties both of 
modelling and of casting so large a statue, the nicety 
required to fit together the separate pieces in 
which it must necessarily have been cast, and the 
skill needed to adjust its proportions, according to 
the laws of optics, and to adapt the whole style of 
the composition to its enormous size, we must 
assign to Chares a high place as an inventor in his 
art. TE 
There are extant Rhodian coins, bearing the 
head of the Sun surrounded with rays, probably 
copied from the statue of Chares or from some of 
the other colossal statues of the sun at Rhodes, 
(Eckhel, Doct. Num. ii. pp. 602-3 ; Rasche, Lew. 


Univ, Rei Num. s. v. Rhodus, A. ba 11, &c.): 


: There are two epigrams on the colossus. in the 


o Greek Anthology. (Brunck, Anal. i. p. 148, iii. 
pp. 198-9; Jacobs, i 74, iv. 166. Respecting 


these epigrams, and the question whether Laches 
~ completed the work which Chares commenced, sce 


- Jacobs, Comment. i. l, pp. 257-8, iii. 2, p. 8, and 


Bottiger, Andeutungen zu 24 Vorträgen über die 
Archiologie, pp. 199—201.) 
o CHA'RICLES (XapucAgjs), an Athenian dema- 
= gogue, son of Apollodorus, was one of the commis- 
sioners ((nryral) appointed to investigate the 
affair of the mutilation of the Hermae in B. c. 415, 
on which occasion he inflamed the passions of the 
people by representing the outrage as connected 
with a plot for the destruction of the democracy. 
(Thue. vi. 27—29, 53, 60, &e.; Andoc. de Myst. 


p. 6.) In B. c. 413 he was sent in command of a. 


squadron round the Peloponnesus together with 
Demosthenes, and succeeded with him in fortifying 
a small peninsula on the coast of Laconia, to serve 
as a position for annoying the enemy. (Thue. vii 


20, 26.) In B. c. 404 he was appointed one of the 


_ thirty tyrants; nor did he relinquish under the 
new government the coarse arts of the demagogue 
which had distinguished him under the democracy, 

still striving to curry favour with the dominant 

-party by an unscrupulous advocacy of their most 

<o violent and tyrannical measures. We may con- 


_ clude, that he was one of the remnant of the Thirty 
who withdrew to Eleusis on the establishment of 
the council of Ten, and who, according to Xeno- | 
Autophradates, but whose cause they still main- 
tained, [Artapazus, No. 4.] He deceived his 
employers, however, and. seized the towns of Scep- 
sis, Cebren, and Dium ; but, being closely pressed — 

‘by Artabazus after his release from prison, he ap- 

-plied to the Athenians to interpose in his behalf, — 

promising to help them in recovering the Cherso- 


` phon, were treacherously murdered in a conference 
by the leaders of the popular party on the restora- 


tion of democracy in.b.c. 403, (Xen. Hell. ii, 3, 
($2, 4. SS 24, 43, Mem. i 2. §$ 31, &e 3 Arist. | 
Polit. v. 6, ed. Bekk.; Lysec. Erat p. 125; Tsocr, | 
de Big. p: 355, d.) In the passage last referred. to 
-Charicles is mentioned as having been driven into 
banishment previously to his appointment as one | 
ee ea eee oe eae 


of the tyrants, © 00 


` CHARICLEITUS (XaplicAcrros), one. 
commanders of the Rhodian fleet, which, in B. c- 


[P.S] 


on CHARIDEMUS. 
- CHARICLEIDES (XapixAelðns), a writer of 
the new comedy, of uncertain date. A play of his 
called “AAvots (the Chain) is quoted by Athenaeus 
(vii. pe S25 6d). 2. Se [B E] 
one of the 


190, defeated. that of Antiochus the Great under 
Hannibal and Apollonius, of Side in Pamphylia. 
(Liv. xxxiv. 23, 24) [E E] 

OCHA'RICLES (XapixaAjjs), an eminent physi- 
cian at Rome, who sometimes attended on the 
Emperor Tiberius, and who is said to have pre- 
dicted his approaching death from the weak state 


of his pulse, a. D. 37. (Suet. Tiber. 725 Tacs 


Ann. vi. 50.) Some medical formulae are pre- 
served by Galen (De Compos, Medicam. sec, Locos, 
ii 1, 2. vol xii, pp. 556, 579, &c.) which may 
perhaps belong to the same person. [W. A. G.] 

- CHA/RICLO (Xapiucaw). 1. The wife of the 


centaur Cheiron, and mother of Carystus. She 


was a daughter of Apollo, and according to others 
of Perses or of Oceanus. (Schol, ad Pind. Pyth. 
iv, 181; Ov, Met. i. 636. Sf ee a 

2, A nymph, the wife of Eueres and mother of 
Teiresias. It was at her request that Teiresias, 
who had: been blinded by Athena, obtained from 
this goddess the power to understand the voices of 
the birds, and to walk with his black staif as safely 


as if he saw. (Apollod. ii, 6. $ 7; Callim, Hymn. 


in Pall. 67, &c.) [Le S.J 
© CHARIDE’MUS (Xapidquos), 1. Of Euboea, — 
son of a woman of Oreus by-an obscure father, if 
we may believe the account of Demosthenes in a 
speech filled with invective against him. (Dem. — 
c. Aristocr, p. 691.) On the same authority, we > 
learn that he began his military career as a slinger 


among the light-armed, that he then became com- 


mander of a pirate vessel, and finally the captain 
of a mercenary band of “free companions.” (Dem. 
c. Aristocr. pp. 668, 669.) In this capacity he first 
entered the Athenian service under Iphicrates, — 


who had been sent against Amphipolis, about p, €. 


867. At the end of somewhat more than three 
years, Amphipolis agreed to surrender to the Athe- 
nians, and delivered hostages to Iphicrates for- 
the performance of the promise: these, on being 
superseded by Timotheus, he entrusted to Chari- 
demus, who restored them to the Amphipolitans in | 
spite of the decree of the Athenian people requiz- 


| ing them to be sent to Athens, and then passed 


over to Cotys, king of Thrace, who was hostile to 
the Athenians at the time. In B. c: 360, when 
Timotheus was meditating his attack on Amphi- 
polis, Charidemus was engaged to enter the service 
of the Olynthidns, who were prepdting to defend 
it; but, on his passage from Cardia in the Cherso- 
nesus, he was captured by the Athenians, and con- 
sented to aid them against Olynthus. After the 


failure of Timotheus at Amphipolis in the same | 


year, Charidemus crossed over to Asia and entered 


‘the service of Memnon and Mentor, brothers-in- 


law of Artabazus, who had been imprisoned by 


nesus. Artubazus, however, allowed him to depart — 


uninjured, by the advice of Memnon and Mentor, — 


and Elaeus. (Dem. c. Aristocr. pp. 669-674.) On 
the murder of Cotys, B. c. 858, he adhered to the 
cause of Cersobleptes, on whose behalf he conducted 
the struggle with the Athenians, both by war and 


diplomacy, for the possession of the Chersonesus. 


He compelled Cephisodotus to submit, with respect 
to it, to a compromise most unfavourable to his 
country; and though Athenodorus (uniting with 


Amadocus and Berisades, and taking advantage of 
the national indignation excited by the murder of 


Miltocythes, which Charidemus had procured from 
the Cardians) obliged Cersobleptes to consent to a 
threefold division of the kingdom, and to the sur- 


Tender of the Chersonesus to Athens,—yet, on the 


arrival of Chabrias with only one ship, the crafty 


Euboean again renounced the treaty, and drove the 


Athenian general to accept another still more un- 
favourable to Athens than that of Cephisodotus. 
But this was repudiated by the Athenians; and, 
at length, after much fruitless negotiation, Chares 
having arrived in the Hellespont with a sufficient 


force and with the authority of commander auto- 


erator, Charidemus consented to ratify the treaty 
of Athenodorus, still, however, contriving to retain 
the town of Cardia ; and his partizans among the 


= orators at Athens haying persuaded the people that 


they owed to him the cession of the Chersonesus 
{a strange delusion, if the narrative of events in 
Demosthenes may be depended on), they rewarded 


his supposed services with the franchise of the city | 
and a golden crown, (Dem. e. Aristocr. pp. 650, 


OF 4—682 5 Arist. Khet. ii. 23. § 17; comp. Isocr. 
de Pac. p. 169, ¢.) This appears to have been in 
B. 0 357. In BC. 352, hoping perhaps to recover 
Amphipolis through his‘aid, they passed a decree 
in spite of the opposition of Demosthenes and his 
party (e. Arisioer. passim), pronouncing the person 
of Charidemus inviolable, and rendering any one 
who should kill him amenable to justice from any 
part of the Athenian empire. [CursoBLEpres.] 
Tn s.c. 349, after the recall of Chares, Charidemus 
was appointed by the Athenians as commander in 


the Qlynthian war. In conjunction with the 


Olynthians, he ravaged Pallene and. Boittiaea, 


which seem to have been then in the hands of 


Philip; but he caused much offence by his insolent 
and profligate conduct at Olynthus, and in the 


ensuing year he was superseded and replaced by 
' Chares.. (Philochor. ap. Dionys. p. 735 3 Theopomp. 


an. Athen, xi p 436, ¢.). Henceforth he disappears 
5 PP 


from history, though he has been identified by | 
some with the Charidemus mentioned immediately | 
- below, in opposition, we think, to internal evidence. 
(Mitford's Greece, ch. 48, sec. 1; Thirlwall’s Greece, 


vol. v. p. 192, note 4, vol. vi. p 101) = = 
2. An Athenian, who in B, c. 358 was sent with 


-Antiphon as ambassador to Philip of Macedon, 
ostensibly to confirm the friendship between the 
- king and the Athenians, but authorized to nego- 
_. tiate with him secretly for the recovery of Amphi- 
polis, and to promise that the republic, in return. 

for it, would make him master of Pydna. This | 
was the Spudoduevdy more drdppyrov to which | 
Demosthenes. refers in -Olynth. i. ps 19, ad fin |. 
(Theopomp. ap. Suid. s.v. th éote Tò èv tots | 
‘Anpoclévovs Pirurmuots, t, Ta A; comp. Diod, 
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before the arrival of the Athenian squadron des- 
-tined for the Hellespont under Cephisodotus ; and 
Charidemus, on his return to Europe, in spite of- 
his promise, Jent his services to Cotys, whose: 
_. daughter he married, and laid siege to Crithote 
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xiii. 49; Deinarch. e. Dem. p. 91, ad fin.) It was 
perhaps this same Charidemus whom the Athenians, 
-had they not been restrained by Phocion’s party, 
would have made general to act against Philipafter ` 


the battle of Chaeroneia, B. c. 338, and who, being. 
at the court of Macedonia as an envoy at the time 
of Philip’s murder, B. c. 336, transmitted to De- 
mosthenes, whose friend he was, the earliest intel- 
ligence of that event. (Plut. Phoe. 16, Dem. 22; 


Aesch. ce. Cies. p. 64.) He was one of the orators 


whose surrender was required by Alexander in 
B. C. 335, after the destruction of Thebes, and the 
only one in whose behalf he refused to recede from 
his demand on the mediation of Demades. Chari- 
demus, being thus obliged to leave his country, 
fled to Asia, and took refuge with Dareius, by ` 
whose orders he was summarily put. to death in’. 
B.C. 333, shortly before the battle of Issus, having 
exasperated the king by some advice, too freely _ 
given, tending to abate his confidence in his power ~ 
and in the courage of his native troops. (Arr. 
Anab. i. 10; Plut. Dem. 23, Poc. 17; Diod. xvii. 
15, 30; Deinarch. e. Dem. p. 94.) Diodorus (xvii. 
30) speaks of Charidemus as having been high in 
favour with Philip of Macedon; but. the inconsis- 
tency of this with several of the authorities above 
referred to is pointed out by Wesseling. (Ad Diod. 
Le) [E.E] 
CHARIDE'MUS (Xapiõnuos}, a Greek phy- 
sician, who was one of the followers of Erasistratus | 
and probally lived in the third century B.c. He 
is mentioned by Caelius Aurelianus (De Morb. 


Acut, iii. 15. p.227), and was probably the father ~- 


of the physician Hermogenes. [W. A. G.] 
CHARILA'US (Xapiaaes). 1. Brother of Mae- 
andrius, tyrant of Samos. When the Persians in- 
vaded the island, towards the commencement of 
the reign of Dareins Hystaspis, for the purpose of 
establishing Syloson, the brother of Polycrates, in 
the tyranny, Maeandrius submitted to them, and 
agreed to abdicate; but Charilaus, who was some-. 


what crazy, obtained leave from his brother to fall = 


with a body of soldiers on a party of the most dis-. 


tinguished Persians, who were sitting in front of 
the acropolis, and waiting for the ratification of the 
treaty. The consequence of this treacherous mur- > 


der was a wholesale massacre of the Samians by 


order of the Persian general, Otanes, (Hered. iii. vee 


144—149.) 


2. An Italian Greek, one of the chief men of o "> 
Palaepolis, who, together with Nymphius, betrayed 
the town to Q. Publilius Philo, the Roman procon= oo 
sul, in the second Samnite war (B.c, 323), anddrove 


out the Samnite garrison. (Liv. viii. 25,26.) [E.E] 
CHARILA’US (XaplAaus), a Locrian, and a 
dramatic poet. Whether he wrote tragedies or 


comedies is uncertain, nor is anything further ` 


known of him than that plays of his were repre- 


sented at Athens in 2. c. 328. (Fabric. Bibl. 
Gruec. ti. p. 428, ed. Harles.) 


 CHARILA'US or CHARI'LLUS (Xaptaaos, ~ 
XdpeAdos), a king of Sparta, son of Polydectes, 


and 7th of the Eurypontids, is said by Plutarch to > 
have received his name from the general joy ex- © = 
cited by the justice of his uncle Lycurgus when he => 
‘placed him, yet a new-born infant, on the royal 

gteat, and bade the Spartans acknowledge him for- 


. . uncle in the promotion of his plans. (Plut. Lye. 


both of them a corruption of the text. (Herod. i. 
653 Larch, ad loe. viii. 131; comp. Clint. Fast. i." 
p- 144, note b.) | [E. E]; 


cooo Ewnomia, Eurydomene, Harmonia, or Lethe. 
(Hesiod. Theog. 907, &e.3 Apollod. i. 3. § 15. 
c5 Pind. OL xiv. 15; Phurnut. 15; Orph. Hymn. 
$0.25 Stat. Treb. ii. 286; Eustath. ad Hom. p. 

_ 982.) According to others they were the daugh- 


ie oe ‘CHARIS, | | 
alarmed Charilatis for his personal safety ; but he | The Homeric poems mention only one Charis, or 
soon became reassured, and co-operated with his | an indefinite number in the plural, and from the 

) passage in which Pasithea is mentioned, it would 
almost seem as if the poet would intimate that he 
was thinking of a great number of Charites and of 
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.6.), Yet this is not very consistent with Aris- 
~ totle’s statement (Polit: v. 12, ed. Bekk.), that an 
aristocratic government was established on the 
ruins of the tyranny of Charilatis, which latter 
account again is still less reconcileable with the 
assertion of Plutarch (Z ¢.), that the kingly power 
had lost all its substance when Lycurgus began to, 
remodel the constitution. There is, however, much 
probability in the explanation offered as an hypo- 
. thesis by Thirlwall. (Greece, vol. i. p. 299, &c.) 
We hear from Pausanias that Charilaiis was en- 
gaged successfully in a war with the <Argives, m i i z 
which had slumbered for two generations. He | Peitho as a third. (Paus. ix. 35.) Sostratus (ap. 
aided also his colleague Archelaus in destroying | Eustath. ad Hom. p. 1665) relates that Aphrodite 
-the border-town of Aegys, which they suspected of | and the three Charites, Pasithea, Cale, and Eu- 
an intention of revolting to the Arcadians; and he | phrosyne, disputed about their beauty with one 
commanded the Spartans in that disastrous contest | another, and when Teiresias awarded the prize to 
with Tegea, mentioned by Herodotus (i. 66), in } Ci 
which the Tegean women are said to have taken | woman, but Cale rewarded him with a beautiful 
up arms and to have cansed the rout of the in- | head of hair and took him to Crete. The name 
-vaders by rushing forth from an ambuscade during | Cale in this passage has led some critics to think 
the heat of the battle. Charilaiis himself was | that Homer also (Z2. xviii. 393) mentions the 
taken prisoner, but was dismissed without ransom. 
on giving a promise (which he did not keep), that 
the Spartans should abstain in future from attack- 
ing Tegea. (Paus. ili, 2, 7, viii. 48.) For the 
_ chronology of the reign of Charilatis, see Clinton. 
(Fast. i p. 140, &c.) There are two passages of 
_ Herodotus, which, if we follow the common read- 
» ing, are at variance with. some portions of the above 
account ; but there is good reason for suspecting in 


mentions three Charites, whose names are Euphro- 
syne, Aglaia, and Thalia, and this number as well 
as these names subsequently became generally 
established, although certain places in Greece re- 
tained their ancient and established number. Thus 
the Spartans had only two Charites, Cleta and 
Phaénna, and the Athenians the same number, 


that «aA should accordingly be written by a 
capital initial. | 

=- The character and nature of the Charites are 
sufficiently expressed by the names they bear: 
they were conceived as the goddesses who gave 


beauty in social intercourse are therefore attributed 


“ti the service or attendance of other divinities, as 
„real joy exists only in circles where the individual 
gives up his own self and makes it his main object 
to afford pleasure to others. The less beauty is 
ambitious to rule, the greater is its victory; and 
the less homage it demands, the more freely is it 
paid. These seem to be the ideas embodied in the 
Charites. They lend their grace and beauty to 
everything that delights and elevates gods and 
men. This notion was probably the cause of 
Charis being called the wife of Hephaestus, the 
divine artist. The most perfect works of art are 
thus called the works of the Charites, and the 
greatest artists are their favourites. The gentle- 
ness and gracefulness which they impart to man’s 
ordinary pleasures are expressed by their moderat- 
ing the exciting influence of wine (Hor. Carm. iil, 
19.15; Pind. Ol xiii. 18), and by their accom- 
panying Aphrodite and Eros. (Hom. Od. viii. 


- CHARIMANDER, the author of a work on 
< Comets, quoted by Seneca, (Quaesi. Nat. vii. 5.) 
~ CHARIS (Xdpis), the personification of Grace 
and. Beauty, which the Roman poets translate by 
Gratia and we after them by Grace. Homer, 
without giving her any other name, describes a 
Charis as the wife of Hephaestus. (27. xviii. 382.) 
Hesiod (Theog. 945) calls the Charis who is the 
wife of Hephaestus, Aglaia, and the youngest of 
the Charites. (Comp. Eustath. ad Hom, p. 1148.) 
According to the Odyssey, on the other hand, 
_ Aphrodite was the wife of Hephaestus, from which 
we may infer, if not the identity of Aphrodite and 
Charis, at least a close connexion and resemblance 
_ in the notions entertained about the two divinities, 
. The idea of personified grace and beauty was, as 
we have already seen, divided into a plurality of 
beings at a very early time, probably to indicate 
the various ways in which the beautiful is mani- 
fested in the world and adorns it. In the Iliad 
itself (xiv. 269) Pasithea is called one of the 
younger Charites, who is destined to be the wife 
of Sleep, and the plural Charites occurs several 
times in the Homeric poems. (Od. xviii. 194.) 

The parentage of the Charites is differently de- 
seribed; the most common account makes them 
» the daughters of Zeus either by Hera, Eurynome, 


assist Hermes and Peitho to give grace to elo- 
‘quence and persuasion (Hesiod. Op. 63), and wis- 


however, is the art which is especially favoured 
by them, whence they are called êpasiuorror or 
pianoiworAro, For the same reason they are the 
friends of the Muses, with whom they live to- 


‘Here. fur. 673; Theocrit. xvi. in fn.) Poets are 


| of the gods are the work of the Charites. Late 
82 1 Roman writers describe the Charites (Gratiae) as 
<- ters of Apollo by Aegle or Euanthe (Paus. ix. 35. 

4§.1), or of Dionysus by Aphrodite or Coronis. 


a division of them into classes. Hesiod distinctly . 


Auxo and Hegemone, who were worshipped there - 
from the earliest times. © Hermesianax added — 


Cale he was changed by Aphrodite into an old- 


names of two Charites, Pasithea and Cale, and | 


festive joy and enhanced the enjoyments of life by 
refinement and gentleness, Gracefulness and 


| to them. (Horat. Carm. iii, 21,22; Pind. Ol. 
| xiv. 7, &c.) They are mostly described as being 


364, xvii. 194; Paus. vi. 24.45.) They also 


dom itself receives its charms from them, Poetry, — 


-gether in Olympus. (Hes. Theog. 643 Eurip. 
inspired by the Muses, but the application of their 
‘songs to the embellishment of life and the festivals 


the symbols of gratitude and benevolence, to which 
they were led by the meaning of the word gratia 
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mages 


have been first introduced into Boeotia by Eteo- | 


104; Pind. OL xiv.) At Orchomenos and in the 


dressed, but afterwards their figures were always 


picious maidens in the full bloom of life, and they 
usually embrace one another. Their attributes 
_ differ according to the divinities upon whom they 
attend; as the companions of Apollo they often 


. of Aphrodite they carry myrtles, roses, or dice, the. 
favourite game of youth. (Hirt, Mythol, Bilderb. 
iL p. 21, &e.) [L. $.] 


en) [L. 8.] 


by some to Menander. Rutilius Lupus (i. 10, ii. 6) 


ladelphia with commendatory letters from Anasta-. 


nounced the errors of ae Quartodectmant (Nean- 
o der, Kirehengesch. ii. 2, p. 645), to subscribe | 
a. prolix confession of faith tinctured with the 
< Nestorian errors. But Charisius boldly withstood | l 
them, and therefore they proscribed him as a] 
heretic from the communion of the pious. When t 
the council assembled at Ephesus, Charisius accused 
before the fathers that composed it Anastasius, | i -impo 
Photii, and James, exhibiting: against ran 
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1 book’ of indictment, and the confession which they 
| had. imposed upon the deluded. Philadelphians, 
He.also presented a brief confession of his own 
faith, harmonizing with the Nicene creed, in order 
that ‘he might clear himself from the suspicion of 
heresy. The time of his birth and death is un- 
known, He appears only in connexion with the 
Ephesian council, A. D. 431. | 
The indictment which he presented to the 
synod, his confession of faith, a copy of the expo- 
sition of the creed as corrupted by Anastasius and 
Photius, the subscribings of those who were mis- 
led, and the decree of the council after hearing the 
case, are given in Greek and Latin in the Saon o~ 
sancia Concilie, edited by Labbe and Cossart, vol 
iii, p. 678, &e, Paris, 1671, folio. See also — 
Cave’s Historia Literaria, pp. 32 ai 328, ed. Lond. 
1688, fol. TS 
CHARISIUS, AURELIUS ARCADIUS, 
a Roman jurist, one of the latest in time of ‘those | 
whose works are cited in the Digest. Herennius 
Modestinus, who was living in the reign of Gor- 
dianus HI., is usually considered to be the last 
jurist of the classical period of Roman jurispru- 
dence. “ Hic oracula jurisconsultoram obmutuere,” 
says the celebrated Jac. Godefroi (Manuale Juris, 
i.” ae “sic ut ultimum JCtorum Modestinum | 
dicere vere liceat.” For an interval of 80 or 90. 
years after Modestinus, no jurist appears whose 
works are honoured with citation in the Digest, 
unless Julius Aquila or Furius Anthianus belongs 
to that interval. The only two who can be named 
with certainty as posterior to Modestinus are 
Charisius and Hermogenianus. Of these two, the 
priority of date is probably, for several reasons, to 


in their own language. (Senee. De 6 Bene ie 
comp. Diod. v.73.) - : 
The worship of the Charites ` was helieved: to 


celts or Eteocles, the son of Cephissus, i in the valley 
of that river. (Paus. ix. 35. § 1; Theocrit. xvi. 


island of Paros a festival, the yaplova or xapıTho ia, 
was celebrated to the Charites. (Eustath. ad 
Hom. p. 1843 ; Apollod. ii. 15. § 7.) At Orcho- 
menos they were worshipped from early times in 
the form of rude stones, which were believed to 
have fallen from heaven in the time of Eteocles. 
(Paus. ix. 38. § 1; Strab. ix. p. 414.) Statues 
of them are mentioned in i parts of Greece, | 
as at Sparta, on the road from Sparta to Amyclae, 
in Crete, bs Athens, Elis, Hermione, and. others. 

(Paus. i. 22. § 8, ii. 34. §.10, iii. 14. § 6, vi. 24. 

§ 5.) They were often aa as the com- 
panions of other gods, such as Hera, Hermes, Eros, 
Dionysus, Aphrodite, the Horae, and the Muses. 
In the ancient statues of Apollo at Delos and 
Delphi, the god carried the Charites on his hand. 
In the early times the Charites were represented 


made naked, though even Pausanias (ix. 35. § 2) 
did not know who had introduced the custom of 
representing them naked, Specimens of both 
dressed and naked representations of the Charites 
are still extant. Their character is that of unsus- 


Arry musical instruments, and as the companions 


tioned, that Hermogenianus occupies the last place 
| in the Florentine Index. Charisius cites Modes- 
tinus with applause (Dig. 50. tit. 4. s. 18. § 26), _ 
but his date is more oey to be collected from ` 
Dig. 1. tit. 11. s. un. § 1, where he states that ap- 
peal from the sentences of the praefecti praetorio: 
has been abolished. Now, this appeal was abolished . 
by Constantine the Great, a. p. 331 (Cod. 7. tit. 
62. s. 19), and, from the language of Charisius in- 


CHARISIUS (Xaplows), a son of Lycaon, to 
whom tradition ascribed the Sanaa of Chari- 
siae in Arcadia. (Paus. viii. 3. § L; Steph. Byz. 


CHARYSIUS (Xaplowos), a Greek orator and 
a contemporary of Demosthenes, wrote orations for 
others, in which he imitated the style of Lysias. 
He was in his turn imitated by Hegesias. (Cie. 
Brut, 83.) His orations, which were ‘extant in the 
time of Quintilian and Rutilius Lupus, must have 
been of considerable merit, as we learn from the 
former writer (x. i, § 70), that they were ascribed 


was alive at the time when that passage wie ie 
written. < Charisius is sometimes (e. g. Dig, 22. 
tit. 5. s. 1. pr.) cited in the Digest by the name 


has given two extracts from them. (Comp. Ruhi- 
ken, ad Rutil. Lup. i. 10; Westermann, Gesch. 
der Griech. Beredtsamkeit. g5 54,0. 34.) 

CHART’ SIUS, a presbyter of the church of the 
Philadelphians in the fifth century. Shortly be- 
fore the general council held at Ephesus, A. p. 431, 
Antonius and James, preshyters of Constantinople, 
and attached to the Nestorian party, came to Phi- 


empire, and, when it occurs on coins, it is usually 
spelled. Carisius, as if it were etymologically con- 
nected with Carus rather than yapis. The jurist, 
according to Panziroli (de Olar. Jur. Interpp. pp. 
13, 59), " was the same with the Arcadinus to whom 


is a constitution of Diocletianus and Maximianus; — 


sius and Photius, and cunningly prevailed upon X 
addressed, A De 300-2, to Arcadius. Chresimus, 


several of the clergy and laity who had just re- 


Charisius: for Chresimus,; and would also identify 
our Charisius with the Carisius (Vat. M.S. ; vulg. 


same emperors. / (Cod. 9. tit. 41. 6.9.) These 
T identifications, however, though not absolutely 


be assigned to the former. It may be here men- r 


Dig. 1.tit. 11, it may be inferred, that Constantine oe 


“ Arcadius, qui et Charisius,” and by Joannes ` 
Lydus (de Muagist. Pop. Rom. i. c. 14), beis oo o: 
cited by the name Aurelius. simply. The name oo. 
-Charisius was not uncommon in the decline of the o 


Carus, Carinus, and Numerianus directed a re- - os : 
script, A. D. 283. (Cod. 9, tit, I1; s. 4.) There. 


(Cod. 2. tit. 8.8. 27.) ‘Panziroli would here read 


lect, Charissimus), praeses of Syria, to whom was ges a 
addressed (a. p. 290) an earlier constitution of the — 


ible, rest upon mere conjecture, and would > > 
: jurist v to have lived toa veiy i advanced SE 


Liber singularis de Muneribus civilibus; and one | 


. k -de Officio Praefecti praetorio. In the inscription 
< prefixed to the latter passage (Dig. 1. tit. 11. s.] 


under Valentinianus the younger, Rome`was still 


books, drawn up for the use of his son, entitled 


wanting, as we at once discover by comparing the | 
table of contents presented in the prooemium with 
what actually remains. It is a careful compilation 
o from preceding writers upon the same subject, such 


Campania, in religion a Christian, by profession a | 


) AW ERO O N, 
three works of Charisius are cited in the |-the third, included in the “Grammaticae Latinae. 
Four extracts (Dig. 22. tit. 5. s. 1; Dig. | Auctores Antiqui,” of Putschius, Hanov. 4to, 1605, 
tit, 5. s. 213. Dig, 22, tit, 5. s. 955 Dig. 48. | professes to be far more complete and accurate than 
18.8. 10) are made from his Liber singularis | the preceding, in consequence of the additional 
‘estibus ; one (Dig. 50. tit. 4. s. 18) from his | matter and various readings obtained from an ex- 
laris nerit : cellent codex, the property of Janus Douza, of 
which, however, no detailed account is given, and ~ 
of which no trace now remains, Niebuhr had 
‘paved the way for a new edition by collating and 
making extracts from the Neapolitan MS. origin- | 
ally employed by Cyminius, which affords means 
for greatly purifying and enlarging the text. These 
materials were promised by Niebuhr to Linde- 
mann, who, however, in consequence of the death 
of his friend and the destruction. of a portion of 
his papers by fire, succeeded in obtaining only a 
copy of Putschius with the various readings of the 
Neapolitan MS. marked on the margin. These 
are given in the edition. of Charisius, which forms 
the first part of the fourth volume of the “ Corpus 
Grammaticorum Latinorum Veterum,” Lips. 4to. 
1840, (Funceius, De inerti ae decrepita Linguae 
Latinae Senectute, ce. iv. § 11; Osann, Beiträge zur 
Griech. und Rom. Litteraturgesch. vol. i. p. 319 ; 
Lersch, Die Sprachphilosophie der Alten, vol. i. 
p. 163.) | oO [WER] 
CHA'RITES. [CHARIS] 00 
CHA’/RITON (Xapirwv) of Aphrodisias, a town 
-of Caria, is the name by which one of the Greek. 
erotic prose writers calls himself; but the name is 
probably feigned (from xdpts and ’“Adpodirn), as- 


- (Dig. 1. tit, 1. s. un.) from his Liber singularis | 


un), he is styled magister libelloram, and Cujas i 
< (Obss. vii. 2), probably suspecting that he held 
office under Constantine, conjectures that he was a 
Christian. For this conjecture, however, there is 

no sufficient ground, for, as Ritter. has remarked- 
(ad Heineceit Historiam Jur. Rom. § 358), even. 


for the most part pagan, and men, the most ad- 
dicted to paganism, held the highest dignities even 
In the imperial household. A | 
_.. Both the matter and the language of the extracts 
from Charisius in the Digest mark the declining 
age of jurisprudence and Latinity. The matter 
betrays the mere compiler. The language is dis- 
_ figured by barbarisms, e. g. participales, regimen- 
tum, incunctabile, munus camelasiae. (Jac. Godefroi, 
ad Cod. Theodos. 11. tit. 30. s 16; Guil. Grot. 
Vitae Jurise. ii. 11 Chr. Rau, de Aur. Are. Oha- 
visio. Vet. Surise., 4to. Lips. 1773; Zimmerm, 
RL R Œ i. § 104.) (J. T. G.J 
. ~CHARI'/SIUS, FLA/VIUS SOSI/PATER, a 
Latin grammarian, author of a treatise in five. 


 Unstitutiones Grammaticae, which has come down 
. to us in a very imperfect state, a considerable por- 
tion, of the first.and fifth books being entirely | 


of the orator Athenagoras, evidently referring to 
the Syracusan orator mentioned. by Thucydides 
(vi. 35, 86) as the political opponent of Hermo- 
crates, The daughter of Hermocrates is the he- 
roine of Chariton’s work, which is a romance, in 
eight books, on the Loves of Chaereas and Callir- 
rhoë,; under the following title, Xaplrwvos *Apod:- 
olews tõv wept Xcupéay ra) Kadaigbony épwrinev 
Sinynuarev Adyo. ý. The work begins with the 
marriage of the heroine, which is presently followed 
by her burial. She comes to life again in the tomb, 
and is carried off by robbers. After various ad- 
“yentures, she is restored to Chacreas... The inch 
dents are natural and pleasing, and the style sim- 
ple; but the work as a whole is reckoned inferior 
to those of Achilles Tatius, Heliodorus, Longus, | 
and Xenophon of Ephesus. Nothing is known 
respecting the real life or the time of the author, 


< as Flavins Caper, Velius Longus, Terentius Seau- 
< rus, and, above all Comminianus and Julius Ro- 
-. manus, from whom whole chapters are cited, and 
is particularly valuable on account of the number 
of quotations, apparently. very accurate, from lost 
works. We.can detect a close correspondence 
with many passages in the Ars. Grammatica of | 
Diomedes, but Charisius is so scrupulous in refer- 
ring to his authorities, that we are led to conclude, 
since he makes no mention of Diomedes, that the 
latter was the borrower. Comminianus is known 
to have flourished after Donatus and- before 

~ Servius [Comminsanus], therefore Charisius, be-. 
ing mentioned by Priscian, must belong to some 
period. between the middle of the fourth and the: 
: end of the fitth centuries, Osann, who has ‘in- | 
_ vestigated this question with great. care, decides 
_. that he ought to be placed about the year a. p. 400, | 
 Inwhich case he probably enjoyed the advantage | 
_ of consulting the great libraries of the metropolis, |. 
before they were pillaged by the Goths. We] 
gather from his own words that he was a native of | 


and ninth .centuries after Christ. The general 


c grammarian, following his occupation at Rome, | 
The Editio- Prifteps of Charisius was published | 
“by J. Pierius Cyminins, a pupil of Janus Parrha- |. 
`- sius, who first discovered the work, at Naples, fol. f 
5323 the second, superintended by G. Fabricius | 

Chemnicensis, was printed by Frobenius at Basle, | 

. ve, 1551, and contains many corrections and | 

-i AMprovements, but likewise many interpolations, | 
since the editor was-not assisted by any MS.; | 


the time and position of the anthor certainly are. > ee 
He represents himself as the secretary (Jroypapeds) 0. 


The critics place him variously between the fifth 


qo iL 4, 52, 


. CHA’RITON (Xapiru); an oculist, who lived | 


length by C. G. Kühn, in his Index Medicorum 
Oculariorum inter Graecos Romanosque, Lips. 1829, 
4to., fasc. ii. p. 3, &c- See also Kiihn’s Additam. 
ad Elench. Medic. Vet. a J. A. Fabricio, Se. ex- 
hibitum, Lips. 1826, 4to., fase. iv. 

CHARI'XENA (Xapitéva), a lyric poetess, 
mentioned by Eustathius, who calls her sosjrpia 


_ Kpoupdrev, (Ad Iliad. 8 711.) Aristophanes al- 


ludes to her. in a passage which the Scholiast and 
lexicographers explain as a proverbial expression 
implying that she was “silly and foolish.” (Zecle- 
© stag. 943.5 Suidas, s.v.; Etymol, Mag. and Hesy- 
chins, s. v én) Xapitévns.) She is said to have 
been also a flute-player, and an erotic poetess. 
(iym. Mag. and Hesych. le.) Nothing is known 
of her time or country. The reference to her as 
an erotic poetess has been understood as indicating 
that she belonged to the Aeolic lyric school; and 
the words of Hesychius (dpxala ooa) perhaps 
imply that she lived at a very early period. [P.S.] 
CHARI’XENUS (Xapigevos) or CHARI’X- 
ENES (Xapiféves), a physician, who probably 
lived in the first century after Christ, as he is 
mentioned by Asclepiades Pharmacion. Several of 
his medical formulae have been preserved by 
Galen and Aëtius. (Gal. De Compos. Medicam. 
see, Loe. iil, 8, v. 3, vil. 2, 4, 5, vol. xii. pp. 685, 
829, xiii. pp. 48, 49, 50, 82, 102; Aët. De Med. 

pe 406.) fW. A. G] 
CHA’RMADAS, philosopher, [CHARMIDES.] 
CHA’RMIDES (Xapuidns). 1. An Athenian, 


son of Glaucon, was cousin to Critias and uncle by 


the mother’s side to Plato, who introduces him in 
the dialogue which bears his name as a very young 
man at the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
war. (Comp. Heind. ad Plat. Charm. p. 154, and 
the authorities there referred to.) In the same 
dialogue he is represented as a very amiable youth 
and of surpassing beauty, and he appears again in 
the “ Protagoras” at the house of Callias, son of 
Hipponicus. [See p. 567, b.] We learn from 
` Xenophon, that he was a great favourite with So- 
crates, and was possessed of more than ordinary 
ability, though his exeessive diffidence deprived 


his country of the services which he might have 


rendered her as a statesman. In B. c. 404 he was 
one of the Ten who were appointed, over and 
abave the thirty tyrants, to the special government 
of the Peiraeeus, and he was slain fighting against 
Thrasybulus at the battle of Munychia in the same 
year (Xen. Mem. iii. 6, 7, Hell. ii, 4. $19; 
Schneid. ad loc. ee e aa a near, 
2. Called also Charmadas by Cicero, a disciple 
of Cleitomachus the Carthaginian, and a friend and 
companion (as he had been the fellow-pupil) of 
- Philo of Larissa, in conjunction with whom he is 


said by some to have heen the founder of a fourth. 


Academy. He flourished, therefore, towards. the 


end of the second and at the commencement of the 


‘first century B. c. . Cicero, writing in B. €. 45, 


- speaks of him as recently dead. (Tuse. Disp. i. 24.) 
On the same authority we learn, that he was re-. 
- markable for his eloquence and for the great com- 
‘pass and retentiveness of his memory. His philo- 
~sophical opinions were doubtless coincident with 


| | those of PHILO. 
in or before the second century after Christ, as one | 
of his medical formulae is quoted by Galen (De | 
Antid. ii. 13. vol. xiv. p. 180), and also by Aëtius 
(iv. 1, 18, p. 620). He is also mentioned in an- 
ancient Latin inscription, which is explained at. 


ferred to.) | 


[W. A. G.] 


by Polygnotus. 


| | (Cic. Acad. Quaest. iv. 6, Orat. 16, 
de Orat. ii. 88; Plin. H. N. vii. 24; Fabric. Bibl 


Graec. iii. p. 167, and the authorities there re~- 
| £ oe [RE] 


 CHARMI'N US (Xapuivos), an Athenian gene- 


ral, who is first mentioned. by Thucydides as com- 


ing to Samos in B. c. 412.: Samos was at this time 
the head-quarters of the Athenian fleet, and the 
force there amounted to upwards of 100 ‘ships, of 
which 30 were detached to besiege Chios, while 
the rest (and with them Charminus) remained to 
watch the Spartan fleet under the high-admiral 
Astyochus at Miletus. He was detached a very . 
short time afterwards with twenty vessels to the 
coast of Lycia, to look out for the Spartan fleet 


conveying the deputies who were to examine the ` 


complaints made against Astyochus. On this ser- | 
vice he fell in with Astyochus, who was himself 
on the look-out to convoy his countrymen. Char- 
minus was defeated, and lost six ships, but escaped. 
with the rest to Halicarnassus. We afterwards 
find him assisting the oligarchical party at Samos in — 


the ineffectual attempt at a revolution. (Thue. viii, 


30, 41, 42,73; Aristoph. Thesmoph. 804.) [A.H.C.] 
CHARMI'NUS, a Lacedaemonian, was sent by 
Thibron, the Spartan harmost in Asia, to the Cyrean. 
Greeks, then at Selymbria and in the service of 
Seuthes, to induce them to enter the Lacedemonian 
service against Persia, B. c. 399. (Xen. Anab. vii, 
6. $ l, &c., Hell. iii, 1. § 6; Diod. xiv. 37.) On 
this occasion he defended Xenophon from the im- 
putation thrown out against him by some of the 
Cyreans, of treacherous collusion with Seuthes to |. 
defraud them of their pay, and he also aided them 


in obtaining what was due to them from the — 


Thracian prince. A great portion of this consisted | 
in cattle and slaves, and the sale of these and the — 


distribution of the proceeds was undertaken, at 


Xenophon’s request, by Charminus and his colb — 
league, Polynicus, who incurred much odium in 
the management of the transaction. (Xen. Anab. 
vil. 6. § 39, 7. §§ 13—19, 56.) LE. E.J 
CHARMIS (Xdpuis), a physician of Marseilles, 
who came to Rome in the reign of Nero, a, D. 54 


—68, where he acquired great fame and wealth = 
‘by reviving the practice of cold bathing. (Plin. ~ 
H. N. xxix. 5.) He is said to have received from 

one patient two hundred thousand sesterces, oro 


15622, 10s, (Plin. H. N. xxix. 8.) He was also | 
the inventor of an antidote which was versified by — 
Damocrates, and is preserved by Galen. (De Antid, 
ii. 1, 4, vol. xiv. pp. 114,.126.).. [WA GJ] 
CHAROE‘ADES (Xapordins), called Chariades 
by Justin (iv. 3), was joined in command with 


Laches in the earliest expedition sent from Athens- > 


to Sicily (B. c. 427), and was killed soon after- 
wards. (Thuc. iii. 86, 90; Diod. xii. 54.) [ARC] 
CHARON (Xdpwv), a son of Erebos, the aged 


and dirty ferryman in the lower world, who cone 
veyed in his boat. the shades of the dead—though © | 


only of those whose bodies were buried—across 
the rivers of the lower world. (Virg. Aen. vi. 295,- 


&e.; Senec. Here. fur. 764.) For this service he ~ 
was paid by each shade with an obolus or danace, 
-which coin was placed in the mouth of every dead 
-body previous to its burial. This notion of Charon _ 
seems to be of late origin, for it does not occur in — 

any of the early poets of Greece. (Paus: x. 28. 
§ L; Juven. iii, 267; Eustath. ad Hom. p. 1666.) _ 


‘Charon was represented in the Lesche of Delphi 


690 eo oY CH ARONDASL. oe 
CHARON (Xdpwv), a distinguished Theban, 
who exposed himself to much danger by concealing: 
` Pelopidas and his fellow-conspirators in his house, 

when they returned to Thebes with the view of 
delivering it from the Spartans and the oligarchical 


- government, B. o. 379. Charon himself took an | 


active part in the enterprise, and, after its success, 
was made Boeotarch together with Pelopidas and 
© Mellon. (Xen. Hell, v, 4.§ 3; Plut. Pelop. 7-13, 
de Gen, Soc. passim.) ee [E. E] 
- CHARON (Xdpwyr), literary. 1. A-historian of 
~ Lampsacus, is mentioned by Tertullian (de Anim. 46 
_ as prior to Herodotus, and is said by Suidas (s. v. 
according to the common reading, to have flourished. 
(yevduevos) in the time of Dareius Hystaspis, in 
the 79th Olympiad (B. c. 464); but, as Dareius 
died in B. c. 485, it has been proposed to read ¿0° 
for 06’ in- Suidas, thus placing the date of Charon 
in OL 69 or s.c. 504. He lived, however, as late 
as B. C. 464, for he is referred to by Plutarch 


- (Them. 27) as mentioning the flight of Themistocles 


to Asia in B. c. 465. We find the following list of 
= his works in Suidas: 1. Al@omucd, 2. Tepod, 
C8. SEAAnvind, 4. Tepl Aauydkov. 5. M6vkd. 
6. “Opor Aawbarnvay, a work quoted by Athenaeus 
(xi. p. 475, c), where Schweighaeuser proposes to 
substitute @po. (comp. Diod. i. 26), thus making its 
subject to be the annals of Lampsacus. 7. Ipv- 
raves Ñ Apxovres of Trav Aakedaupoviwy, a chro- 
nological work.. 8. Krices réAewy. 9. Kpnrixd, 
10. MepirAovs 6 éxrés trav “ApaxAelwy ernir. 
The fragments of Charon, together with those of 
~ Hecataeus. and Xanthus, have been published by 
. Creuzer, Heidelberg, 1806, and by Car. and Th. 
Miller, Fragm. Histor. Graec. Paris, 1841. Be- 
sides the references above given, comp. Plut. de 
Mul. Virt s. v. Aapyden; Strab. xiii. p. 583; 
< Paus. x, 388; Athen. xii. p. 520, d.; Ael V.H. i 15; 
© Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod. ii. 2, 479; Voss. de Hist. 
- Graeci bei c 13 Clint. Fast. sub annis. 504, 464, 


2. Of Carthage, wrote an account of all the ty- 


rants of Europe and Asia, and also the lives of 
illustrious men and women. (Suid. s. v.; Voss. de 
Hist. Gruec. p. 415, ed. Westermann.) 
3. Of Naueratis, was the author of a history of 
the Alexandrian and Egyptian priests, and of the 
events which occurred under each; likewise of a 
- treatise on Naucratis, and other works. (Suid.s.v.) 
The Charon who was a friend of Apollonius Rho- 
dius, and wrote a historical commentary on his 
- Argonautica, has been identified by some with the 
historian of Naucratis, by others with the Cartha- 
ginian. (Fabric. Bibl. Graec. b. tii. c 2l; Voss. 
de diisi, Graec. pp. 20, 138, 144, 415, ed. Wester- 
mann; Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod. ii. 1054.) [E. E] 
CHARONDAS (Xapovdas), a lawgiver of Ca- 
tana, who legislated for his own and the other 
- cities of Chalcidian origin in Sicily and Italy. 
- (Aristot. Polit. ii. 10.) Now, these were Zancle, 
Naxos, Leontini, Euboea, Mylae, Himera, Callipo- 
lis, and: Rhegium. He must have lived before the 


time of Anaxilaus, tyrant of Rhegium, ù e. before 
B, C. 494, for the Rhegians used the laws of Cha- 


_ rondas till they were abolished by Anaxilaus, who, 


„after a reign of eighteen years, died B. c. 476. 
These facts sufficiently refute the common account | 


< of Charondas, as given by Diodorus (xii. 12): viz. 


that after Thurii was founded by the people of the 


ruined city of Sybaris, the colonists chose Charon- 


das, “the best of their fél/ow-citivens,” to draw up. 
_@ code of laws for their use, For Thurii, as we ` 


have seen, is not included. among the Chalcidian 
cities, and the date of its foundation is B. 0. 443. 


It is also demonstrated by Bentley (Phalaris, p. 
367, &c.), that the laws which Diodorus gives as - 
those drawn up by Charondas for the Thurians 
were in reality not his. For Aristotle (Polit iv. 


12) tells us, that his laws were adapted to an aris- 


tocracy, whereas in Diodorus we constantly find 
him ordering appeals to the Sjuos, and the consti- 
tution of Thurii is expressly called oAlrevpa 


‘Onuokparixdy, Again, we learn from a happy cor- 


rection made by Bentley in a corrupt passage of 
the Politics (ii, 12), that the only peculiarity in 
the laws of Charondas was that he first introduced 
the power of prosecuting false witnesses (émloxyfis). 
But it is quite certain that this was in force at 
Athens long before the existence of Thurii, and 
therefore that Charondas, as its author, also lived 
before the foundation of that city. Lastly, we are 
told by Diogenes Laértius, that Protagoras was the 
lawgiver of Thurii. (See Wesseling’s note on Dio- 
dorus, l.c., where Bentley’s arguments are summed 
up with great clearness.) Diodorus ends the ac- 
count of his pseudo-Charondas by the story, that 
he one day forgot to lay aside his sword before he 
appeared in the assembly, thereby violating one of 
his own laws. On being reminded of this by a 
citizen, he exclaimed, uà Al dAAd KUpioy roujow, 
and immediately stabbed himself. This anecdote 
is also told of Diocles of Syracuse, and of Zaleucus, 
though Valerius Maximus (vi. § 5) agrees with 
Diodorus in attributing it to Charondas. The story 
that Charondas was a Pythagorean, is probably an 
instance of the practice which arose in later times 
of calling every distinguished lawgiver a disciple 
of Pythagoras, which title was even conferred on — 
Numa Pompilius. (Comp. Iamblich. Vi. Pythag. 
c. 7.) Among several pretended laws of Charondas 
preserved by Stobaeus, there is one probably au- 
thentic, since it is found in a fragment of Theo- | 
phrastus. (Stob. Serm. 48.) This enacts, that all 

buying and selling is to be transacted with ready 


money, and that the government is to provide no 


remedy for those who lose their money by giving 
credit. The same ordinance will be found in Pla- 
to’s Laws. The laws of Charondas were probably 
in verse, (Athen. xiv. p. 619.) The fragments of 
the laws of Charondas are given in Heyne’s Opus- 
cula, vol. ii. p. 74, &e. [G. E. Le C] 
CHAROPS (Xdpop), bright-eyed or joyful- 
looking, a surname of Heracles, under which he 
had a statue near mount Laphystion on the spot 
where he was believed to have brought forth 
Cerberus from the lower world. (Paus. ix. 84. 


§ 4.) There are also two mythical beings of this 
name. (Hom. Od. xi. 427 ; Hom. Hymn. in Mere.. 
194; Hygin. Fab. 181.) 


[L.S] 
CHAROPS (Xdpot). 1. A chief among the 


_Epeirots, who sided with the Romans in their war 


with Philip V., and, by sending a shepherd to 


‘guide a portion of the Roman army over the 


heights above the position of the Macedonians, 


enabled Flamininus. to dislodge Philip from the — 
defile which he had occupied in Epeirus, B. c. 198. 
(Polyb. xvii. 3, xviii. 6, xxvii, 13; Liv. xxxii, 6, 
ll; Plate Mam. 4.) In 3. ¢. 192, Charops was _ 
‘sent by his countrymen on an embassy to Antio- 
chus the Great, who was wintering at Chaleis in 
Euboea. He represented to. the king that the 
-Epeirots were more exposed to the attacks of the 
Romans than any of the inhabitants of the rest of 


" CHEIRISOPHUS. 


him on the Persian throne [p. 283, b.J. After 

the arrest of Clearchus and the other generals, 
- through the treachery of Tissaphernes, Cheirisophus 
took an active part in encouraging the troops and 


in otherwise providing for the emergency, and, on 


the motion of Xenophon, was appointed, as being 

‘a Lacedaemonian, to lead the van of the retreating 
army. In this post we find him subsequently 
acting throughout the retreat, and cordially co- 
‘operating with Xenophon. In fact it was only 
once that any difference arose between them, and 
that was caused by Cheirisophus having struck, in 
a fit of angry suspicion, an Armenian who was 
guiding them, and who left them in consequence 
of the indignity. (Diod. xiv. 27; Xen. Anab. iii. 
2. § 83, &e., 3. §§ 3, 11, 4. §§ 38—43, 5. 8§ 
— 1—6, iv. 1. 8§ 6, 15—22, 2. 


volunteered to go to his friend Anaxibius, the 


- Spartan admiral at Byzantium, to obtain a sufficient 
number of ships to transport them to Europe; but 


he was not successful in his application. (Diod. 
xiv. 30, 31; Xen. Anab. v. l. § 4, vi. 1. § 16.) 


On his return to the army, which he found at 


— Sinope, he was chosen commander-in-chief, Xeno- 
phon having declined for himself the proffered 


honour on the express ground of the prior claim of 


a Lacedaemonian. (Anab. vi. l. §§ 18—33.) 


. Cheirisophus, however, was unable to enforce sub- 


- -mission to his authority, or to restrain the Arca- 
dian and Achacan soldiers from their profligate 
attempt to plunder the hospitable Heracleots ; and, 
“on the sixth or seventh day from his election, 


these troops, who formed more than half the 


army, separated themselves from the rest, and de- 
_ parted by sea under ten generals whom they had 
appointed, E 
the march with the remainder of the forces, under 
the command of Cheirisophus, but the latter de- 
clined the proposal by the advice of Neon, who 
hoped to find vessels at Calpe furnished by Clean- 
der, the Spartan Harmost at Byzantium, and 
wished to reserve them exclusively for their own 
portion of the army. With the small division yet 
under his command, Cheirisophus arrived safely at 
Calpe, where he died from the effects of a medicine 
which he had taken for a fever. (Xen, Anab. vi. 
294, 4.§ 11.) O [EE] 
CHEIRI/‘SOPHUS (Xepisopos), a statuary in 
wood and probably in stone. A gilt wooden 
statue of Apollo Agyieus, made by him, stood at 
Tegea, and near it was a statue in stone of the 
artist himself, which was most probably also his 
own work. (Paus. viii. 53. § 3.) Pausanias knew 
nothing of his age or of his teacher; but from the 
way in which he mentions him in connexion with 


_ the Cretan school of Daedalus, and from his work- | 
ing both in wood and stone, he is probably to be 
placed with the latest of the Daedalian sculptors, | 


such as Dipoenus and Scyllis (about B. c. 566). 


~Bockh considers the erection by the artist of his | 
own statue as an indication of a later date (Corp. 


dnserip. i. p. 19); but his arguments are satisfac- 


torily answered by Thiersch, who also shews that. 


the reply of Hermann to Bickh, that Pausanias 


march at Issus in Cilicia. (Diod. xiv 19, 213. 
Xen. Anab. i. 4. § 3.) After the battle of Cunaxa, |. 
- cClearchus sent him with others to Ariaeus to make 
an. offer, which: however was declined, of placing |. 


§ 23. Kes, iii. §§ 8, 
25, &c., 6. §§ 1—3.) When the Greeks had 
arrived. at Trapezus on the Euxine, Cheirisophus 


Xenophon then offered to continue 


statue, is not satisfactory. (Epochen; pp. 187— 


139.) . Thiersch has also observed, that the name 


of Cheirisophus, like many other names of the 


early artists, is significant of skill in art (xelp, 
codés). Other names of the same kind are, Dae- 


| dalus (AaiSados) the son of Eupalamus (EdndAa- 
pos), Eucheir (Etxeip), Chersiphron (Xeprippov), — 


and others. Now, granting that Daedalus is no- 


| thing more than a mythological personage, and that 


his name was merely symbolical, there can be no 

doubt that others of these artists really existed and. 

bore these names, which were probably given to 

them in their infancy because they belonged to 

families in which art was hereditary. Thiersch 
quotes a parallel case in the names taken from 

navigation among the maritime people of Phaeacia. 

(Hom. Od. viii. 112, &c.) 

Pausanias mentions also two shrines of Dionysus, 
an altar of Cora, and a temple of Apollo, but the 
way in which he speaks leaves it doubtful whether 
Cheirisophus erected these, as well as the statue of 
Apollo, or only the statue. os [P. S4] 

CHEIRON (Xelpwy), the wisest and justest of 
all the centaurs. (Hom. Jd. xi. 831.) He was the 
instructor of Achilles, whose father Peleus was a 
friend and relative of Cheiron, and received at his 
wedding with Thetis the heavy lance which was 
subsequently used by Achilles. (Zl. xvi. 143, xix. 
390.) According to Apollodorus (i. 2. § 4), Cheiron 
was the son of Cronus and Philyra. He lived on 
mount Pelion, from which he, like the other cen- 
taurs; was expelled by the Lapithae ; but sacrifices 
were offered to him there by the Magnesians un- 
til a very late period, and the family of the Chei- 
ronidae in that neighbourhood, who were distin- 
guished for their knowledge of medicine, were 
regarded as his descendants. (Plut. Sympos. iii, l; 
Müller, Orechom. p. 249.) Cheiron himself had 
been instructed by Apollo and Artemis, and was 
renowned for his skill in hunting, medicine, music, 
gymnastics, and the art of prophecy. (Xen. Cyney. 
l; Philostr. Her. 9, Zeon. ii. 2; Pind. Pyth. ix. 65.) 

All the most distinguished heroes of Grecian story 

are, like Achilles, described as the pupils of Chei- 
ron in these arts. His friendship with Peleus, who 
was his grandson, is particularly celebrated. Chei- 
ron saved him from the hands of the other centaurs, 
who were on the point of killing him, and he also 
restored to him the sword which Acastus had con- 
cealed. (Apollod. iii. 13. § 3, &e.) Cheiron fur- 
ther informed him in what manner he might gain 
possession of Thetis, who was doomed to marry a 
mortal, He is also connected with the story of 
the Argonauts, whom he received kindly when 
they came to his residence on their voyage, for 


| many of the heroes were his friends and pupils, 


(Apollon. Rhod. i. 554; Orph. Argon. 375, &c.) 
Heracles too was connected. with him by friend- 


ship; but one of the poisoned arrows of this hero 


was nevertheless the cause of his death, for during 


his struggle with the Erymanthian boar, Heracles 


became involved ina fight with the centaurs, who 


fled to Cheiron,: in the neighbourhood of Malea. 
Heracles shot at them, and one of his arrows struck | 
| Cheiron, who, although immortal, would not live 


any longer, and gave his immortality to Prome- 


‘theus. According to others, Cheiron, in looking: 
| at one of the arrows, dropped it on his foot, and - 
wounded himself. (Ovid. Fast. v. 397; Hygin. 
Poet, Asir. ti. 38.) Zeus placed Cheiron among 


does not say that Cheirisophus made his own | the stars. He had been married to Naïs or Cha- 


| l wo CHERA; o ee _ CHERSIPHRON. 

-Yiclo, and his daughter Endeis was the mother of | 
Peleus, (Apollod. iii. 12. § 6.) Cheiron is the | 
noblest specimen of a combination of the human 
and animal forms in the ancient works of art; for 
while the centaurs generally express the sensual 
and savage features of a man combined with the 
strength and swiftness of a horse, Cheiron, who 
. possesses the latter likewise, combines with it a 
mild wisdom. He was represented on the Amy- 
claean throne of Apollo, and on the chest of Cyp- 
selus. (Paus. iii. 18. § 7, v. 19. §2.) Some repre- 
sentations of him are still extant, in which young 
Achilles or Erotes are riding on his back. (Mus. 
Pio-Clement, i. 523; Böttiger, Vasengemiilde, iii. 
p. 144, &e.) t i [L. 8] 

_ CHE'LIDON, the mistress of C. Verres, who 
is said by Cicero to have given all his decisions 
during his city praetorship (B. c. 74) in accordance 
with her wishes. She died two years afterwards, 
_ when Verres was propraetor in Sicily, leaving him 
her heir. She is called by the Pseudo-Asconius a 
plebeian female client of Verres. (Cic. Ferr. i. 40, 
52, v. 13, 15, ii. 47, iv. 32; Psendo-Ascon. p. 193; 
Schol. Vatic. p. 376, ed. Orelli.) 

CHELI'DONIS (Xeadovis), a Spartan woman 
of great beauty and royal blood, daughter of Leo- 
tychides. She married Cleonymus, who was much 
older than herself, and to whom she proved un- 
faithful in consequence of a passion for Acrotatus, 
son of Areus I, It was partly on account of this 
injury that Cleonymus, offended also by his exelu- 
sion from the throne, invited Pyrrhus to attempt 
the conquest of Sparta in B. c. 272. Chelidonis, 
alarmed for the result, was prepared to put an end 
to her own life rather than fall into her husband’s 
hands; but Pyrrhus was beaten off from the city, 
chiefly through the valour of Acrotatus. If we 
may trust the account of Plutarch, the Spartans 
generally of both sexes exhibited more sympathy 
with the lovers than indignation at their guilt,—a 
proof of the corruption of manners, which Phylar- 
chus (ap. Athen. iv. p. 142, b.) ascribes principally | 
to Acrotatus and his father. (Plut. Pyrrh. 26— 
yo eee nee oe ae [E. E.] 

_ CHELO’NE (Xeadvn), the tortoise. When all. 

the gods, men, and animals were invited by Hermes 
to attend the wedding of Zeus and Hera, the nymph 
Chelone alone remained at home, to shew her dis- 
regard of the solemnity. But Hermes then des- 
cended from Olympus, threw Chelone’s house, | 
_ which stood on the bank of a river, together with 

the nymph, into the water, and changed her into 

a tortoise, who had henceforth to carry her house 
on her back. (Serv. ed Aen. i. 509.) [L.S] — 

-CHEOPS (Xéo), an early king of Egypt, god- | 
less and tyrannical, who, according to Herodotus 
and Diodorus, reigned for fifty years, and built the 
-first and largest pyramid by the compulsory labour 
of his subjects. Diodorus calls him Chembes or 
* Chemmis. His account agrees with that of Hero- 
dotus, except that he supposes seven generations to. 
have intervened between Remphis or Rhampsinitus 

and Cheops.’ (Herod. ii. 124—127 ; Larcher, ad 
does Diod. i 63.) [CEPHREN.] .. [EE] | 
o CHEPHREN.  [CEPHREN:] 006 ee. 
> o CHERA (Xfpa), a surname of Hera, which was. 

believed to have been given her by Temenus, the | the cl ico is | 
son of Pelaseus. He had brought up Hera, and | Octastyle, Dipteral, Diastyle, and Hypaethral. 


second in which she bore the name of réAea; and 


the widow, alluding to her separation from Zeus, 
(Paus. viii. 22. § 2. 23 [L. S.] 


is written in Vitruvius and one passage of Pliny, 


Ephesus. The worship of Artemis was most proba- 


the Jonian Greeks undertook the erection of a new 


earthquakes, a marsh was chosen for the site of 
the temple, and the ground was made firm by 


laid fleeces of wool. This contrivance was. sug- 
gested by Theodorus of Samos. [THEopoRus.] 


the columns did not take place till about 40 years 
were presented by Croesus, This therefore is the 


date of Chersiphron, since it is to him and to his 
son Metagenes that the ancient writers attribute 


(xiv. p. 640) says, that the temple was enlarged 


should be inscribed on the temple, but that the 
Ephesians evaded the offer by replying, that it was 


architect. of the new temple was. DEINOCRATES.. 


confounded the two buildings, yet his description 
is valuable, since the restored temple was probably 


general plan as the old one. ‘We have also de- 
ments from a work on the temple, which was said- 


erected to her at Old Stymphalus three sanctuaries | It. 3 d on a basement. of 1! 3. A 
dimensions were 425 X 220 feet. The columns 


under three different names, To Hera, as a maiden 
previous to her marriage, he dedicated one in which | were 


she was called rats; to her as the wife of Zeus, a. 


a third in which she was worshipped as the xpa, — 


` CHE/RSIPHRON (Xepoldpwr’, or, as thename 


CTESIPHON, an architect of Cnossus in Crete, in- 
conjunction with his son Metagenes, built or com- 
menced building the great temple of Artemis at 


bly established at Ephesus before the time of the | 
Tonian colonization [ARTEMIS, p. 376, a.]3 and it <> 
would seem, that there was already at that distant ` 
period some temple to the goddess. (Paus. vii.2.$4.) .. 
We are not told what had become of this temple, — 
when, about the beginning of the 6th century B. C 


temple, which was intended for the centre of their . 
national worship, like the temple of Hera at Samos, 
which was built about the same time by the Dorian | 
colonies. The preparation of the foundations was 
commenced about B. c. 600. To guard against | 


layers of charcoal rammed down, over which were 


The work proceeded very slowly. The erection of — 


later. (B. c€. 560.) This date is fixed by the state- 
ment of Herodotus (i. 92), that most of the pillars 


the erection of the pillars and the architrave. Of 
course the plan could not be extended after the. 
erection of the pillars; and therefore, when Strabo | 


by another architect, he probably refers to the — 
building of the courts round it. It was finally 
completed by Demetrius and Paeonius of Ephesus, 9... 
about 220 years after the foundations were laid; 
but it was shortly afterwards bumt down by = 
Herostrarus on the same night in which Alex- ` 
ander the Great was born, B. © 356. It was tese — ` 
built with greater magnificence by the contribu= 0 | 
tions of all the states of Asia Minor. It is said, 9 | 
that Alexander the Great offered to pay the cost. 
of the restoration on the condition that his name... 


not right for a god to make offerings to gods. The > 
The edifice has now entirely disappeared, except `` 
some remnants of its foundations. Though Pliny =~ 
(like others of the ancient writers) has evidently = 
built on the same foundations and after the same ` | 
scriptions of it by Vitruvius, who took his state- = 
| to have been written by the architects themselves, oy 
_ | Chersiphron and Metagenes. (vii. Praef § 12.) = 
There are also medals on which the elevation of =- 
the chief portico is represented. The temple was 
It. was raised on a basement of 10 steps. Its Ae 


7 in number, 60 fect high, and made of = 


604 o CHIOMARA. 


-white marble, a quarry of which was discovered, 
-at a distance of only eight miles from the temple, 
-= bya shepherd named Pixodarus. Thirty-six of the 


~~ columns were sculptured (perhaps Caryatides within | 
: the cella), one of them by the great sculptor Scopas. | 


(Plin. xxxvi. 14, 8.21: but many critics think 
the reading doubtful.) They were of the Ionic 
order of architecture, which was now first invented. 
(Plin. xxxvi. 23. s. 56, and especially Vitruv. iv. 1. 
§§ 7, 8.) Of the blocks of marble which composed 
-the architrave some were as much as 30 feet long. 
In order to convey these and the columns to their 
<. places, Chersiphron and Metagenes invented some 
< Ingenious mechanical contrivances. (Vitruv. x. 6, 
Fy, or x. 2. 8$ 11,12, ed. Schneider; Plin. xxxvi. 
14. s. 21.) — The temple was reckoned one of 
the seven wonders of the world, and is celebrated 
in several epigrams in the Greek Anthology, espe- 
cially in two by Antipater of Sidon (ii. pp. 16, 20, 
_ Brunck and Jacobs). | 


- From this account it is manifest. that Chersi- 
phron and Metagenes were among the most distin- 
guished of ancient architects, both as artists and 
mechanicians, 
(Plin’ AF N. vii, 25. 8. 88, xvi. 37. 8-79, 
i xxxvi 14. s. 215- Vitruv. iii. 2. §°7, vii. Praef 
§ 16; Strab. xiv. pp. 640, 641; Liv. i. 45; Diog. 
o Laert. ji. 9; Philo Byzant. de VII Orb. Mirac, 
= pe 183 Hirt, Tempel der Diana von Ephesus, Berl. 


-o A807, Geschichte der Baukunst, 1. pp. 232-4, 254, 
with a restoration of the temple, plate vill. ; 
-o Rasche, Ler. Univ. Rei Num. s. v. Ephesia, Ephe- 


gus; Eckhel, Doct, Num. Vet. ii, 512.) [P. 8.] 
oo e CHITLIUS, a Greek poet, a friend of Cicero, 
who mentions him along with Archias, appears, 


among other things, to have written epigrams. 


| (Cic ad Att. i. 9, 12, 16.) 
© -CHILO or CILO. [CiLo.] 
 CHIMAERA (Xíiuupa), a fire-breathing mon- 
_ pter, which, according to the Homeric poems, was 
of divine origin. She was brought up by Amiso- 
darus, king of Caria, and afterwards made great 
havoc in all the country around and among men. 
The fore part of her body was that of a lion, and 
the hind part that of a dragon, while the middle 
was that of a goat. (Hom, Z. vi. 180, xvi. 328; 
comp. Ov. Met. ix. 646.) According to Hesiod 
(Theog. 319, &c.), she was a daughter of Typhaon 
and Echidna, and had three heads, one of each of 
the three animals before mentioned, whence she is 
called rpixépados or rpiodpatos. (Eustath. ad 
tlom. p. 684; Eurip: Zon, 203, &e.; Apollod. i. 9. 
§ 3, ii. 8.$ 1.) She was killed by Bellerophon, and 
Virgil (len. vi. 288) places her together with other 
monsters at the entrance of Orcus. The origin of 
the notion of this fire-breathing monster must pro- 
bably be sought for in the volcano of the name of 
Chimaera near Phaselis, in Lycia (Plin. H. N- ii, 
106, v. 27; Mela. i. 15), or in the volcanic valley 
near the Cragus (Strab. xiv. p. 665, &c.), which is 
described as the scene of the events connected with 
the Chimaera. In the works of art recently dis- 
covered in Lycia, we find several representations 
of the Chimaera in the simple form of a species 


of lion still occurring in that country. [L.8.]. | 


CHI’MARUS, a statuary in the reign of Tibe- 
rius, who made a statue and shrine of Germanicus, 
_ probably in bronze, on a marble base. (Inser. ap. 
Donati, Suppl. Inser. ad Nov. Thes. Murat. ii. p. 
210. Eae al th [P.8.] 
CHIOMA’RA (Xioxdpa), wife of Ortiagon, 


whet I 


her father in] 


Coo GHIONE. = 


king of Galatia, was taken prisoner by the Romans 
when Cn. Manlius Vulso invaded Galatia, B.c. 189, 
| and was violated by the centurion into whose hands 


she fell. She agreed, however, to pay him a large 


sum for her ransom; and when he had delivered 
her up to a body of her countrymen who met them 
at an appointed place for the purpose, she caused 
him to be put to death, and carried back his head 


to her husband. (Polyb. xxii. 21, and ap. Plut. de 


Mul, Virt. p. 225, ed. Tauchn.; Val. Max. vi. 1. 
Extern. 2; comp. Liv. xxxviii. 12.) 


Polybius 
says (4 c), that he had himself conversed with 
her at Sardis, and admired her high spirit and good 
sense. E l [E. E] 
CHION (Xlwv), the son of Matris, a noble citi- 
zen of Heracleia, on the Pontus, was a disciple of 
Plato. With the aid of Leon (or Leonides), 
Euxenon, and other noble youths, he put to death 
Clearchus, the tyrant of Heracleia. (B. c. 353.) 
Most of the conspirators were cut down by the 
tyrant’s body-guards upon the spot, others were 
afterwards taken and put to death with cruel tor- 
tures, and the city fell again beneath the worse 
tyranny of Satyrus, the brother of Clearchus. 
(Memnon, ap. Phot. Cod, 224, pp. 222, 223, ed. 
Bekker; Justin. xvi. 5.) | | 
There are extant thirteen letters which are as- 
cribed to Chion, and which are of considerable 
merit; but they are undoubtedly spurious. Pro- 
bably they are the composition of one of the later’ 
Platonists. They were first printed in. Greek in| 
the Aldine collection of Greek Letters, Venet. 
1499, 8vo.; again, in Greek and Latin, in the re- 
print of that collection, Aurel. Allob, 1606. The 
first edition in a separate form was by J. Caselius, 


printed by Steph. Myliander, Rostoch, 1583, 4to.; 


there was also a Latin translation published in the 
same volume with a Latin version of the fourth 
book of Xenophon’s Cyropaedeia, by the same edi- 
tor and printer, Rostoch, 1584, 4to. A more com- 
plete edition of the Greek text, founded on a new 
recension of some Medicean MSS., with notes and 
indices, was published by J. T. Coberus, Lips. and 
Dresd. 1765, 8vo.. The best edition, containing 
all that is valuable in the preceding ones, is that 
of J. Conr. Orelli, in the same volume with his 
edition of Memnon, Lips. 1816,8voe. It contains the 
Greek text, the Latin version of Caselius, the Pro- 
legomena of A. G. Hoffmann, the Preface of Cobe- 
rus, and the Notes of Coberus, Hoffmann, and 
Orelli. There are several selections from the let- 
ters of Chion. (A. G. Hoffmann, Prolegom. ad 


Chionis Epist. Graec. futuram edit. conseripta ; 
Fabric. Bibl. Graec: i. p. 677.) 


oe ee 
CHION, of Corinth, a sculptor, who attained to 

no distinction, not from the want of industry or skill, 

but of good fortune. (Vitruv. ili. Praef)  [P. 5.1 


CHIONE (Xudvn). 1. A daughter of Boreas — 


and Oreithyia, and sister of Clecpatra, Zetes, and 
Calais. She became by Poseidon the mother of 
Eumolpus, and in order to conceal the event, she 
threw the boy into the sea; but the child was 
saved by Poseidon. (Apollod. iii, 15. $$ 2,45. 


“Paus: i. 38:8 3.) 


_ 2. A daughter of Daedalion, who was beloved 


by Apollo and Hermes on account of her beauty, 
She gave birth to twins, Autolyeus and Philammon, ~ 


the former a son of Hermes and the latter of 
Apollo. She was killed by Artemis for having 


found fault with the beauty of that goddess, and © 
uis grief threw himself from a rock of 


= comedy,—not absolutely in order of time, for 


© | GHNODOMARIUS. 695 
` CHITO'NE (Xirdvn), a surname of Artemis, 


Parnassus, but in falling he was changed by Apollo | 
Into a hawk. Chione is also called Philonis. (Ov. 
Met. xi. 300, &c.; Hygin, Fab. 200; comp. AU- 


who was represented as a huntress with her chiton — 
girt up. Others derived the name from the Attic 
village of Chitone, or from the circumstance of the 
clothes in which newly-born children were dressed 
i being sacred to her. (Callim. Hymn. in Dian. 225; 
Athenian comic poet of the old comedy, whom | Schol. ad. Callim. Hymn. in Jov. 17.) Respecting 
Suidas (s. v.) places at the head of the poets of the | the festival of the Chitonia celebrated to her at 
old comedy (rpwrayaovioriy tis dpxalas køuw- | Chitone, see Dict. of Ant. s.v. Xitévia. [L.S] 
dias), adding that he exhibited eight years before | CHIUS AUFI/DIUS. [Auripivs CHIUS.] 
the Persian war, that is, in s. c. 487. (Clinton, | CHLAE'NEAS (XAawéas), an Aetolian, was 
sub ann.) On the other hand, according to a pas- | sent by his countrymen as ambassador to the Lace- 
sage in the Poetic of Aristotle (c. 3), Chionides | daemonians, B. c. 211, to excite them against Philip 
was long after Epicharmus. [EpicHarmus.] On| V. of Macedon. He is reported by Polybius as — 
the strength of this passage Meineke thinks that | dwelling very cogently (dvcayripiyrws) on the 
Chionides cannot be placed much earlier than B. c. | oppressive encroachments of all the successive kings 
460; and in confirmation of this date he quotes | of Macedonia from Philip IJ. downwards, as well -~ 
from Athenaeus (xiv. p. 638, a.) a passage from a | as on the sure defeat which awaited Philip from ` 
play of Chionides, the Tirwxol, in which mention | the confederacy then formed against him. Chlae- 
is made of Gnesippus, a poet contemporary with | neas was opposed by the Acarnanian envoy Lycis- — 
Cratinus. But we also learn from Athenaeus (4 c. | cus, but the Lacedaemonians were induced to join 
and iv. p. 137, e.), that some of the ancient critics | the league of the Romans with the Aetolians and 
considered the Hrwxei to be spurious, and with | Attalus I, (Polyb. ix. 28—39, x. 41; Liv. xxvi. 
respect to the passage of Aristotle, Ritter has | 24.) | [EEJ 
brought forward very strong arguments against its | CHLOE (XAón), the blooming, a surname of 
genuineness, (Tor the discussion of the question | Demeter the protectress of the green fields, who ` 
see Wolf, Proleg. ad Hom. p. lxix.; Meineke, | had a sanctuary at. Athens conjointly with Ge 
fist. Crit. ppe 27, 28; Grysarius, de Com. Doric. | Curotrophos. (Paus. i. 22. § 3; Eustath. ad Hom. 
pp. 152, 153; Ritter, Comm. in Aristot. Poet. 8.) | pe 772.) This surname is probably alluded to 
However this may be, the difference of some | when Sophocles ( Oed. Col. 1600) calls her Anuofrnp 
twenty years in the date of Chionides is of little | evxAeos. (Comp. Aristoph. Lysist. 815.) Respect- 
consequence compared with the fact, attested by | ing the festival Chloeia, see Dict. of Ant. s.v. [L.8.] | 
CHLORIS (XAwpts). l. A daughter of the © 


Suidas and implied by Aristotle, that Chionides 
was the most ancient poet of the Athenian old | Theban Amphion and Niobe. According to an 


 TOLYCUS.) There is a third mythical personage of 
this name. (Serv. ad Aen.iv. 250.) [L.S] - 
CHIO’NIDES (Xiwvldns and Xuovidys), an 


and she and her brother Amyclas were the only 


Susarion was long before him [Susarion], and, ) 
children of Niobe that were not killed by Apollo 


if the passage of Aristotle be genuine, so were 
Kuetes, Huxenides, and Myllus ; but the first who 
gave the Athenian comedy that form whieh it re- 
tained down to the time of Aristophanes, and of 
which the old comic lyrie songs of Attica and the 
Megarie buffoonery imported by Susarion were 
only the rude elements. | : 
We have the following titles of his Comedies: 
—"Howes (a correction for”Hpws), Wrwyol (see 
above), Tlepra: Ñ, Acotpio. Of the last not 
a fragment remains: whether its title may be 
taken as an argument for placing Chionides about 
the time of the Persian war, is of course a mere 
matter of conjecture. The lWrwyol is quoted by 
Athenaeus (Z e., and iil, p. 19], e.), the "Hpwes by 
Pollux (x. 43), the Antiatticista (p. 97), and. 
Suidas (s. v.”Ayvos). The poet’s name occurs in 
Vitruvius. (vi. Praef.) Š [P. S.] 
CHIONIS (Xwims), a Spartan, who obtained 
the victory at the Olympic games in four successive. 
Olympiads (O1..28-31), four times in the stadium 
and thrice in the diaulos. (Paus. iii. 14. § 3, iv. 
23. $$. 2,5, vi 13. $1, vii. 389. § 2: Anchionis 
is the same as this Chionis; see Krause, Olympia, 
bby Oba EA me ae ape aia 9%, “aye aaa 
_ CHIONIS (Xlous), a statuary of Corinth, about 
~p.c..480, executed, in conjunction with Amyclacus. 
and Dyillus, the group which the Phocians dedi- | 
ented at Delphi. [Amyciarus.]. Chionis made in | 
it the statues of Athene and Artemis.: (Paus. x. | made alli i 
3.8 4.) Den Se es EP Sb them. toinyade Qanli: RIE nodomarius, 
< CHIOS (Xtos), the name of two mythical per- | consequently crossed the Rhine, defeated Decen- 
_. gonages, each of whom is said to have given the | 
mame to the island of Chios. (Paus. vil. 4. $6. 
Steph. Byz, sv. Xios) a ea 


death of her brothers and sisters was so great, that- 
she turned perfectly white, and was therefore ealled 
‘Chloris. She and her brother built the temple of 

Leto at Argos, which contained a statue of Chloris 
also. (Paus. ii. 21. $10.) According to an Olym- 
pian legend, she once gained the prize in the foot- 


of Neleus. : 


‘menos, by Persephone, the danghter of Minyas, _ 
She was the wife of Neleus, king of Pylos, and 


Periclymenos, and Pero. (Hom. Od, xi 281, &c.; 
Paus. x, 36. § 4, x. 29.§2; Apollods i. 9.$9.) | 0 
3. The wife of Zephyrus, and the goddess of 


Flora. (Ov, Fast. v. 195.) There are two more 
mythical personages of the name of Chloris, (Hy- 
gins Fab. 14; Anton. Lib. 9) 0.09000 eB. 
- CHLORUS. [Constantius] 0 
_ CHNODOMA‘RIUS or CHONDOMA’RIUS. 
(Gundomar), king of the Alemanni, became con- 
‘spicuous in Roman history in A. D. 351. Magnen- 
tius having assumed the purple at Augustodimum, ` 
now Autun, in Gaul, the emperor Constantius 


“many towns, and ravaged the country without. Ope o 
position. In 356 Chnodomarius was involved in 


5 


‘| position. ` 


Argive tradition, her original name was Meliboea, = 


and Artemis. But the terror of Chloris at the =~ 


race during the festival of Hera at Olympia. (Paus. A i 
y. 16. $ 8.) Apollodorus (iii. 5..¢6). and Hyginus `; 
(Fab. 10, 69) confound her with Chloris, the wife 


2. A daughter of Amphion, the ruler of Oreho- os 


became by him the mother of Nestor, Chromius, < 


flowers, so that she is identical with the Roman | 


made an alliance with the Alemanni and induced 
-Their king, Chnodomarius, 


‘tius Caesar, the brother of Magnentius, destroyed - a 


ea 


- gon. of Chnodomarius’ brother Mederichus, whose 


their gallant resistance, they were routed, leaving 
six thousand dead on the field. Obliged to cross 

_ the Rhine in confusion, they lost many thousands 
- more who were drowned in the river. Ammianus 
_ Marcellinus says, that the Romans lost only two 


Chnodomarius fell into the hands of the victors, 
and being presented to Julian, was treated by him 
> with kindness, and afterwards sent to Rome, 

-where he was kept a prisoner in the Castra Pere- 


death some time afterwards. Ammianus Marcel- 


Strassburg, which had the most beneficial effect 
| upon the tranquillity of Gaul. (Amm. Mare. xvi. 


| 23) [W. P:] 


were four Greek poets of this name who have been 
- frequently confounded with one another. They 


= A. F. Nike, Choer ili Sami quae super da Lips. 
- 1817, 8vo. 


7 x porary with Thespis, Phrynichus, Pratinas, Aes- 
- -chylus, and even with Sophocles, unless, as Wele- 
` ker supposes, he had a son of the same name, who 


for the tragic prize was in B. C. 523 (Suid. s. v.), 
ho the reign of Hipparchus, when Athens was be- 
coming the centre of Greek poetry by the residence 


_ and, since we know that Aeschylus did not carry 
of this contest must have been given either to 


_ Uparivas,) Choerilus was still held in high esti- 
-mation in the year 483 B. c. after he had exhibited 
tragedies for forty years. (Cyrill. Julian. i. p. 13, b.; 
` Euseb, Chron, sub. Ol. 74.3; Syncell. p. 254, h.) 
_ In the statement in the anonymous life of Sopho- i 
eles, that Sophocles contended with Choerilus, 
there is- very probably some mistake, but there is | 
"no impossibility ; for when Sophocles gained his 


a war with J don afterwards emperor, aad than 


Caesar, who succeeded in stopping the progress of | 
the Alemanni in Gaul, and who defeated them 
eo completely: i in the following year, 357, in a battle | 
near Argentoratum, now Strassburg. Chnodoma- 

ius had assembled in his camp the contingents of. 


six chiefs of the Alemanni, viz. Vestralpus, Urius, 
Ursicinus, Suomarius, Hortarius, and Serapio, the 


original name was Agenarichus; but in spite of 


hundred and forty-three men, besides four officers 
of rank, but this account cannot be relied upon. 


grina on Mount Caelius. There he died a natural 


linus gives a detailed account of the battle of 


12; Aurel. Vict. Epit. c. 42; Liban. Orat. 10, 
. CHOE'RILUS (XoipiAos or XolpAdos). There 


are treated of, and properly distinguished, by 


1. Choerilus of Athens, a tragic poet, contem- 


‘was also a tragic poet. (Welcker, Die Grieche Pra- 
gad. p. 892. ) His first appearance as a competitor 


there of Simonides, Anacreon, Lasus, and others. 
This was twelve years ¢ after the first ¢ appearance of 
Thespis in the tragic contests; and it is therefore 
not improbable that Choerilus had Thespis for an 
antagonist. It wasalso twelve years before the first 
victory of Phrynichus. (8.0. 511.) After another 
twelve years, Choerilus came into competition with 
Aeschylus, when the latter first exbibited(B.c. 499); 


off a prize till sixteen years afterwards, the prize 


Choerilus or to Pratinas. (Suid. s. vv. Aioxdaos, 


first victory (B.C. 468), Choerilus would be just 


. 80, if we take 25 as the usval age at which a tragic | 
- poet first exhibited. (Compare Welcker, 2. e and 4: 
Nep T) 


Of the. Charenton of Choerilus we know little 


more than that, during a long life, he retained a | 
'- good degree of popular favour, The number of his- 
x tragedies was S100; of his Victories 13 (Suid. s. v. bio 


CHOERILUS. 


7 being’ exactly the number of victories assigned to. 


Aeschylus. The great number of his dramas not 


only establishes the length of his career, but a 


much more important point, namely, that the exhi- 


bition of tetralogies commenced early in the time 
of Choerilus; for new tragedies were exhibited at 
Athens only” twice a year, and at this early period | 
we never hear of tragedies. being written ‘but not — 


exhibited, but rather the other way. In fact, it is 
the general opinion, that Choerilus was the first 
who composed written tragedies, and that even of 
his plays the greater number were not written. 
Some writers attributed to him the invention or 
great improvement of masks and theatrical costume 
(rots mporwirelos kal TH oxedyn THY OTOAGY ère- 
xelpnoe are the words of Suidas, s. v.) These 
inventions are in fact ascribed to each of the great 
tragedians of this age; and it is remarkable that 
the passages on the authority of which they are 
usually attributed to Aeschylus imply not so much 
actual invention as the artistic perfection of what 
previously existed in a rude form. It is evident, 
moreover, that these great improvements, by whom- 
soever made, must have been adopted by all the 
tragedians of the same age. The poetical character 
and construction of the play s of Choerilus probably 
differed but little from those of Thespis, until the. 
period when Aeschylus introduced the second actor 
—a change which Choerilus of course adopted, for 


otherwise he could not have continued to compete 


with Aeschylus. The same remark applies to the — 
separation made by Pratinas of the satyric drama — 
from the regular tragedy. It is generally supposed | 

that Choerilns had some share in effecting this im- | 


provement, on the authority of a line from an un- 


known ancient poet (ap. Plotium de Metris, pe 
2633, ed. Putsch.), 

qvixa uev BactAeds jv XouptAos èv Sardpois. 
But it seems more natural to take the words év 
Sardpois to mean the tragic Chorus, at the time 


when the persons composing it retained the | cos- 


tume of satyrs. 

The name of Choerilus is mentioned in a very 
curious fragment of the comic poet Alexis, from his 
play Linus, (Athen. iv. p. 164, ¢.; Meincke, Frag. 
Com. Grace. iii. p. 443.) Linus, who is instructing 
Hercules, puts into his hand some books, that he 7 


7 may choose one of them to read, saying, 


‘Oppevs EVEOTID, "HotloBos, rporyepBta, 

Xorpiaos, ‘ 'Ounpos, Exixapuos, hk i 

wayTobamd, . 
Here we have a poet for each sort of. poetry: : 
Orpheus for the early mystic hymns, Hesiod for 
the didactic and moral epos, Homer for the heroic 
epos, Epicharmus for comedy ; but what are T pa 


| yqdta, Xolos? The usual answer of those eri- 
tics who abstain from evading the difficulty by an. 


alteration of the text is, Tragedy and the $ Satyric 


‘Drama: but the question is a very difficult one, 


and cannot be discussed here. (See Nuke, p. 5.) 
Possibly the passage may refer, after all, to the 
epic. poet, Choerilus of Samos, and there may be 
some hit at his éyopayla (see helow) in the choice 
of Hercules, who selects a work on dWaprucia, 
Of all the plays of Choerilus we have no rem- 
nant except the statement by Pausanias (i. 14,§2) 


{of a mythological genea logy from his play called 
 AAÓTN. i 


The Latin grammarians mention a metre which | 


they ¢ call Choerilidn: Itwas- 


yt aunt NA ino ao we A oe AAF pe GA “ied 


ots exact title is not known: 


CHOERILUS, 


a fact, ¢ a o ferigi hexameter stript af. its. final y | 


- catalexis, It must not be supposed that this metre 


= was invented by Choerilus, for the Greek metrical 


` writers never mention it by that name. Perhaps 


it got its name from the fact of the. above-mentioned 


line, į in praise of Choerilus, being the most ancient 
-verse extant in this metre. (See Nike, pp. 257, 


‘2633 Gaisford’s edition of Hopraenipa, notes, 


Poe 353, 354.) 

2. Choerilus, a slave of the comic poet Berman. 
TIDES, whom he was said to assist in the composi- 
tion of his plays. (Hesych. S.V. "EKKEXOIpIA@Lern . 
and Xouptiov *Ex@ayrides.) . This explains the 
error of Eudocia (p. 437), that the epic poet Choe- 


rilus wrote tragedies. (Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com. 


Grace: pp. 37, 38; Gaisford, ad Heph. p. 96.) 

3. Choerilus of Samos, the author of an epic 
poem on the wars of the Greeks with Xerxes and 
Dareius. Suidas (s. v.) says, that he was a con- 
temporary of Panyasis and a young man (veavioxov) 
at the time of the Persian war, in the 75th Olym- 


piad. But this ig next to impossible, for Plutarch- 


(Lys: 18) tells us that, when Lysander was at 
Samos (B. c. 404), Choerilus was residing there, 
_ and was highly honoured by Lysander, who hoped 
that the poet would celebrate his exploits. This 
was 75 years later than the 75th Olympiad : and 
therefore, if this date has anything to do with 
Choerilus, it must be the date of his birth (B. c. 
479); and this agrees with another statement of 
— Suidas, which implies that Choerilus was younger 

| than Herodotus (otrivos atrov kal mudira yeyo- 
véva dao). We have here perhaps the expla- 
nation of the error of Suidas, who, from the con- 
-= nexion of both Panyasis and Choerilus with Hero- 

dotus, and from the fact that both were epic poets, 
“may have confounded them, and have said of Choe- 
rilus that which can very well be true of Panyasis. 

Perhaps Choerilus was. even younger. Nike 

places his birth about B. c. 470. Suidas also says, 

that Choerilus was a slave at Samos, and was dis- 
tinguished for his beauty; that he ran away and 

resided with Herodotus, from whom he acquired a 


taste for literature; and that he turned his atten- 


tion to poetry : afterwards he went to the court of 
Archelaus, king of Macedonia, where he died. 
His death must : therefore have been not later than 
B. c. 399, which was the last year of Archelaus. 
Athenaeus (viii. p. 345, e.) states, that Choerilus 


received from ‘Archelaus four minae a-day, and 


spent it all upon good living (óyopaytav). There 
are other statements of Suidas, which evidently 
refer to the later poet, who was contemporary with 
Alexander. (See below.) There is some doubt 


whether the accounts which made him a native 
either of Tasos or of Halicarnassus. belong to this 


class. Either of them is perfectly consistent with 
the statement that he was a slave at Samos. (Com- 
pare Steph. Byz. s.v. "Iagods ; Hesych. Miles. p. 
40, ed. Meurs.; Phot. Lex. s.v. Saprakòy Tporov.) 

His great. work was on the Persian wars, but 


‘Hepoucd, It is remarkable as the earliest attempt 
to celebrate in epic’ poetry events which ‘were 
nearly contemporary with the poet's life. 


character we may form some conjecture from. the 


connexion between the poet and Herodotus. There 
are also fragments preserved by Aristotle from the 


Prooemium (het. tii, 14, and Schol.); by Ephorus_ 
< from the description of ‘Dareius’s bridge of boats, E 
in which, the Sey thians are mentioned (Strab. vil. 2 a ellus 


battle of Salamis.. 


ih l 233— 


it may have been. 


OF its ue 


: | “ CHOEROBOSCUS. . 697 
p: 303); by Josephus from the catalogue of the 


nations in the army of Xerxes, among whom were 
the Jews: (e. Apion. i. 22, vol. ii. p. 454, ed. Ha- 


-vercamp, ili. p. 1183, ed. Oberthür; compare Eu- 


seb. Praep. Evang. ix. 9); and other fragments, 


the place of which is uncertain. (See Nike.) The 


chief action of the poem appears to have been the 
The high estimation in which ` 
Choerilus was held is proved by his reception into | 
the epic canon (Suid. s. v.), from which, however, 
he was again expelled by the Alexandrian gram- 
marians, and Antimachus was substituted in his- 


place, on account of a statement, which was made 


on the authority of Heracleides Ponticus, that 
Plato very much preferred Antimachus to Choerilus, 
(Proclus, Comm, in Plat. Tim. p. 283; see also an. | 
epigram of Crates in the Greek Anthology, i ii p. 3, 
eds. Brunck and Jac., with Jacobs’s note, ‘Animate. 
ii, 1. pp. 7-9.) The great inferiority of Choerilus to. 


Homer in his similes is noticed by Aristotle. (To- a 


pie vill. l. § 24. | 
4, Choerilus, probably of Tasos, a worthless. 
epic poet in the train of Alexander the Great. 
(Curtius, viii. im § 8.) Horace says of him (Ep. 
234 | 
“ Gratus Alexandro regi Magno fait ille 
Choerilus, incultis qui versibus et male natis 
Rettulit acceptos, regale nomisma, Philippos,” 
and (drt. Pott. 357, 358), | 
“ Sic mihi, qui multiin cessat, fit Choerilus ille, 
Quem bis terque bonum cum risu miror,” 
From the former passage it is evident that we must 


refer to this Choerilus the statement of Suidas re- 
specting Choerilus of Samos, that he received a- 


gold stater for every verse of his poem. However 
liberally Alexander may have paid Choerilus for 
his flattery, he did not conceal his contempt for his — 


poetry, at least if we may believe Acron, who __ 


remarks on the second of the above passages, that 
Alexander used to tell Choerilus that ¢* he would 
rather be the Thersites of Homer than the Achilles 
of Choerilus.” 


for every good verse, and a blow for every bad- g 


one; and the bad verses were so numerous, that o 
| he. was beaten to death. 


merely a joke. 


Suidas assigns to Choerilus of ‘Samos a “poem a 
But in ale 
probability that poem related to the Lamian war, 


entitled Acad, and other poems. | 


B. €. 323; and, if so, it must have been the com- 
position of this later Choerilus. 


by Choerilus from the Chaldee, xii. p. 529, fs 


compare Diod. ii. 233 Tzetz. Chi. iii, 453), and i 7 : 
in the Greek. Anthology. (Brunck, Anal isp. 
185; Jacobs, ip. lis. see Jacobs, Animadv. . 


Voli. pte ty p. 376.) 5 A oo 
CHOEROBOSCUS, GEO'RGIUS (T espyos a 
XorpoSosrós), a Greek grammarian, who lived pro~. 


bably towards the end of the sixth century of the | 


Christian aera. He is the author of various gram- 


matical and rhetorical works, of which only one 
has been. printed, namely “de Figuris. poeticis, = 
| oratoriis, et- theologicis” (rep Tpdwou TÖV KATQ. 
OLNTIKAY kat Seodoyuey xpjow), published with — 
a Latin translation together. with the dissertation — 
of Proclus, on divine and poetical instinct, by Mo-. 


is, 1615, 12mo. His other works, the 


The same writer adds, that Choe- 
rilus bargained with Alexander for a piece of gold 


This appears. to “be” p 


To him alo © — 
Nike assigns the epitaph on Sardanapalus, which 
is preserved by Strabo (xiv. p. 672), by Athenaeus: 
(viii. p. 336, a., who says, that it was translated 


“eos CHRISTODORUS. 


treat on various grammatical matters; his treatise 


on the Greek accent, the MS. of which is in the | 2 i ek Ant 
logy. (Brunck, Anal. ii. p.456; Jacobs, iil. p. 161.) 


-< Vatican library, seems to deserve particular atten- 


tion. Seyeral treatises on theological matters, 


- which are extant in MS. are likewise attributed to 
him, ' But as Choeroboseus is generally quoted by 
the earlier writers as Georgius Grammaticus, or 
- Georgius Diaconus—he was a priest—he might 
o sometimes have been confounded with some other 
- grammarian or theologian of that name. (Fabric. 
Bibl. Graece, vis pp. 838—341; Leo Allatius, De 

Georgiis, pp. 318—321.) [W. P.] 
CHOMATIA'N US, DEME’TRIUS, a Graeco- 
Roman jurist and canonist, who probably lived in 
the early part of the 13th century. He was 
chartophylax and afterwards archbishop of Bul- 
garia, and wrote Quaestiones relating to ecclesias- 
tical law, now in manuscript. at Munich.  (Heim- 
bach, de Basil. Orig. p. 86.) This work is cited 
by Cujas, (Observ. v. c. 4.) Freherus, in the 
Chronologia in the first volume of the Jus Graeco- 
Romanum of Leunclavyius, under the year 913, 
‘enumerates him among the commentators upon the 
Basilica, but that he was so is denied by Bécking. 
(Institutionem, i. p. 108, n. 48.) It should be 
added, that Bocking (l. ¢.), apparently with good 
reason, in like manner refuses the character of 
_ scholiast on the Basilica to Bestes and Joannes 
C. Briennius [Brisnnivs], though they are named 
as scholiasts in almost every modern work on 

- Graeco-Roman law. (JT. G] 

o i CHONDOMA’RIUS. [Cunopomarivs.] 
~ CHONIATES. [Niceras.] ie ¥ 


| o CHORI'CIUS (Xopixios), a rhetorician and so- 
 phist of Gaza, the pupil of Procopius of Gaza, and 


afterwards of another sophist of the same place, 
. flourished in the reign of Justinian, about A. D, 
-.§20. His orations formed, in the time of Photius, 


a collection under the title of uweAérou kal ourrdteis 


Adyor Sidpopot, They were on very various sub- 
jects, but chiefly panegyrical. Photius makes par- 
co ticular mention of a funeral oration for the rheto- 

- rician’s teacher. (Cod. 160; Fabric. Bibl. Grace. ix. 

p. 760, x. p.719, ed. Harles.) Twenty-one of Cho- 
 ricius’s orations exist in MS., of which two have 
been printed by Fabricius with a Latin version by 
J.C. Wolf (Bibl, Graec. viii. p. 841, old ed.) and 
a third by Villoison. (Anec. ii. pp. 21, 52.) [P.S.] 
_ CHOSROES, king of Parthia, [Ansacus xxv.] 

CHOSROES, king of Persia. [SassanrpAz.] 


CHRESTUS (Xpyjoros), of Byzantium, a dis-. 


tinguished scholar of Herodes Atticus, lived in the 
second century of the Christian aera, and taught 
rhetoric at Athens, where he had sometimes as 
many as a hundred auditors. Among the distin- 


guished men who were his pupils, Philostratus 


enumerates Hippodromus, Philiscus, Nicomedes, 


_ Aristaenetus, and Callaeschrus. Chrestus was. 


given to wine. (Philostr. Vit. Soph ii. LL.) 


-CHRISTODO/RUS (Xpiorddwpos), a Greek | 
poet of Coptus in Egypt, was the son of Paniscus, 
and flourished in the reign of Anastasius I., A. D- 
~491—518. He is classed by Suidas as an epic. 
poet (eromoids). 1. There is still extant a poem 

of 416 hexameter verses, in which he describes the | 

statues in the public gymnasium of Zeuxippus. 

-This gymnasium was built by Septimius Severus 
. at Byzantium, and was burnt down A. D. 532. 
The poem of Christodorus is entitled “Exppacis 


491—518. 


nth. Graee. Xiii 


CHROMATIUS. 


MSS. of which are scattered in the principal libra- rév dyadparov rav es TÒ Snudotor yupvéTov ro 


ties of this country (Bodleian) and the continent, 


émrixadounévov Tod Zevtinmov, It is printed in 
the Antiq. Constantinop. of Anselmus Banduri, 
Par. 1711, Venet. 1729, and in the Greek Antho- 


He also wrote—2. “Ioavpixd, a poem, in six books, 
on the taking of Isauria by Anastasius. 3. ‘Three 


books of Epigrams, of which two epigrams remain. 
(Anthol. Grace. l.e.) 4. Four books of Letters. 5. 


Tdrpia, epic poems on the history and antiquities of 
various places, among which were Constantinople, 
Thessalonica, Nacle near Heliopolis, Miletus, Tral- 
les, Aphrodisias, and perhaps others. Suidas and 
Eudocia mention another person of the same name 
a native of Thebes, who wrote “Ikevtixa òr éray 
and Oaduara Trav dylwv dvaryspwv (where Küster 
proposes to read paprupwy) Koopa nat Aauavod. 


| (Suidas, s. v. Xpeorddmpos and Zevéurmos ; Endocia, 


p. 436; Fabricius, Bibl. Grace. iv. p. 468 ; Jacobs, 
p. 871.) [P.8.] 
CHRISTO’/PHORUS (Xpirropdpos), patriarch 
of ALEXANDRIA, about A, De 836, wrote an ex- 
hortation to asceticism under the title ti éuoodras 
ó Blos obros kal els molov TéAos KaTaoTpéedes 
There are citations from this work in Allatius, ad 
Hustath. Antioch. p. 254, and Cotelerius, Morum, 
MSta, in Bibl. Caesar. There are MSS. of the 
work at Vienna, Paris, Rome, Milan, and Oxford. 
It was printed in Greek and Latin, with notes, by 
F. Morellus, Par. 1608, who mistook it. for the 
work of Theophilus of Alexandria:. Qeopidcu 
"Arekavdpelas Adyos, Tivi duowdTrar dvOowmos, 
(Fabricius, Bibl. Graece, vit. p.109.) . There is 


also a synodic epistle to the emperor Theophilus 
| Ieonomachus, by Christophorus of Alexandria, Job. 


of Antioch, and Basil of Jerusalem, and 1455 other 
bishops and clergy, on images, entitled "Emtoroay} 
mpos Tov Baciréa Oedpirov wept Tey aryiwy ral 
cerrav eixdvey, which is mentioned by Constan- 
tinus Porphyrogenitus in his Narratio de imag. 
Edess. p. 90, and by the author of a MS. Narratio 
de Imag. B. Virg. ap. Lambee. vill. p. 584. The 
work exists in MS, in the Codex Baroccianus, 148. 


‘It was published, in Greek and Latin, first by 


Combefisius in his Alanipul. Rerum. Constant. Par. 
1664, 4to., pp. 110—145, and afterwards by — 
Michael le Quien in his edition of Damascenus, 

Par. 1712, i. p. 629. (Nessel, Coated. Bibl. Vin- 
dobon, pt. v. p. 129; Cave, Aisi, Litt, sub anno ; 
Fabricius, Bibl. Graec. viii. p. 84, ix. p. 717, xi. 
p. 594.) | eS [P. S.] 

- CHRISTO/PHORUS the CAESAR, son of Con- 
stantine V. Copronymus.. There is an edict 
against image-worship issued by him and his 
brother Nicephorus, A. p. 775, in the Imperial 


‘Decret. de Cult. Imag. of Goldastus, Franc. 1608, 
daton No. 8, p. 75. (Fabric. Bibl. Graece. xi, p. 


740.) . For what is known of the life of Christo- 
phorus, see NICEPHORUS. [P. S.f 


| CHRISTO'PHORUS, PATRYCIUS, a native 


of Mytilene, whose time is unknown, wrote in 
Tambic verse a Afenologixm, or history of the 


‘saints, arranged according to the saints’ days in 
‘each month. The MS. was formerly in the Pala- 
tine Library, but is now in the Vatican, Cod. 383, 
/No. 7. There are also MSS. of the whole or part 


of the work at Venice, Moscow, and Paris. It is 


cited more than once in the Glossarium of Meursius. 
(Cave, Hist. Litt. vol. ti, Diss, pp. 5,63 Fabric. 

Bibl. Grace xi, pe 594.) = ; 
 CHROMA’TIUS, a Latin writer and bishop of 


[P.S] 


—-pervices were 


,  CHRYSANTAS. 
: Aquileia, floatiehed at the close of the fourth o cen. 


tury and the commencement of the fifth. The 
circumstance of his baptizing Rufinus, aheut A, D: 


370, shews, that he properly belongs to the for- 
The year and place of his birth are alike’ 


mer 
unknown. Itis supposed, that he was a Roman ; 
but nothing certain can be ascertained respecting 
his native place. | Though he condemned the writ- 
ings of Origen, his friendship for Rufinus continued 
unabated, Rufinus also dedicated to him some of 
his works, especially his Latin translation of Euse- 
bius’s ecclesiastical history. That Jerome had a 
great esteem for him may be inferred from the fact 
that he inscribed to him his commentaries on the 
prophet Habakkuk and some other writings. He 
urged Jerome to translate the Hebrew Scriptures 


into Latin, Being afterwards displeased with this 


father, he advised him in a letter to cease attacking 
Rufinus, and thus to put an end to the. quarrel 
subsisting between those who had formerly þeen 
_ friends. He was a strenuous defender of Chrysos- 
tom’s cause in the West, for which he received 
the thanks of the latter. (Chrysostom, Epist. 155, 
vol, iii. p. 689, ed. Benedict.) Chromatius is sup- 
posed to have died about 410. Jerome styles 
him, most learned and holy; but he seems to have 
‘been a man of judgment and determination rather 
than of great abilities. When Anastasius, the 
Roman pontif, condemned both Origen and Rufi- 
nus, and signified his decision to Chromatius, the 
o of Aquileia was so far from coinciding with 

the pontifical decree, that he received Rufinus into 
the communion of the church. 


Of his works there are extant Homilies and 
some Tracts on the beatitudes, on the remainder 


of Matthew's Gospel, chap. V., part of chap. vin 
and on Matth. iii. 14. A few epistles also remain. 


‘The best edition of these pieces is that in the 
They 


Bibliotheca Patrum, vol. v., Lugd. 1677. 
had been previously published at Basel, 1528; at 
Louvain, 1646; and at Basel, 1551. 
to Jerome respecting 
to the emperor Honorius in defence of Chrysostom, 
have been lost. 


Mary addressed to Jerome under 


are spurious. Several epistles addressed to Chro- 


matius by Jerome are extant among the voluminous 
(Cave, Historia Literaria; 
Bib, Sac. p. 675; Lardner’s Works, vol. | 


works of the latter. 
3 - Long, 


, Lond, 1827, 8yo.) [S. D.] 


“ CHRYSANTAS (Xpuodvras), a Persian peer 
(sudriwos), is said by Xenophon to have been a 


man of superior powers of mind, but of diminutive 
bodily stature. (Cyrop. ii. 3. $ 5.) He is repre- 


sented throughout the Cyropaedeia as deservedly | 
high in the favour of Cyrus, to whom he proved. 


himself most useful, not only by his gallantry and 


i promptitude in the ‘field, but also by his wisdom in’ 


~~ the council, and the zeal with which he forwarded 
the political plans of the prince. In the distribu- 


tion of provinces after the conquest of Babylon, his 
7 rewarded, according to Xenophon 
- (comp. Herod. i. 153), with the satrapy of Lydia- 
(Xen. Cyrop. ii. 2. § 17, Keay Pers Hea 
7 f 3. §. 48, Site 
iv. 53 §§.3, 4, 3. SS 15—23, v. 3. 6, vie De s$] 
vi, 1. $38, 5. $$ 55, 56, viii. L. § Is: Key 


Tonia. 
4,§ 22, &e iii 1. $$ 1—6, 
ak 22 


Hak $ 9y Bibay 62 $F.) TE E. 1 : 


three-headed Geryones and Echidna, 


The epistle 
tufinus, and one addressed 


Among Jerome’s works there is 
an epistle concerning the nativity of the blessed 
| the names of 
Chromatius and Heliodorus, and another bearing 
the same names directed to the same father. Both 


_ CHRYSES. 
- CHRYSAOR (Xpvadwp). 


699 
l. A son of Posei- 


Pee and Medusa, and consequently a brother of 


Pegasus. When Perseus cut off the head of Me- 
dusa, Chrysaor and Pegasus sprang forth from it. — 
Chrysaor became by Callirrhoe the father of the 
(Hesiod, 
Theog. 280, &c.; Hygin. Fab. Praef and 151.) 
2. The god, with the golden sword or arms. In 
this sense it is used as a surname or attribute of 
several divinities, such as Apollo (Hom. X. xv. — 


256), Artemis (Herod. viii. 77), and Demeter. 


(Hom. Hymn. in Cer. 4.) We find Chrysaoreus 
as a surname of Zeus with the same meaning, un- 
der which he had a temple in Caria, which was a 
national sanctuary, and the place of meeting for 
the national assembly of the Carians. (Strab. xiv. 
p. 660; comp. Paus. y. 21L § 5; Steph. Byz. s. ve 
Xpucaopls.) So ASS, eS a 
CHRYSE'IS (Xpuonts). CAsrynome.] An 
other mythical eae of this name occurs in 
Apollodorus (ii. 7. Be [L S] 
CHRYSERMUS ae: Xpverépios), a Corinthian, 
whom we find mentioned as the author of the fol- 


lowing works :—1. A history of India, extending — | 


to at least 80 books. 2. A history of Persia. 3. 
A history of the Peloponnesus. 4, A treatise on 
rivers, (Plut. De Fluv. 1, 18, 20, Parall. Min. 
10; Stob. Flori. xxxix 3i, Č. I]: Phot. Bibl - 
167. ) The period at which he flourished is not. 
known. : [E. EJ] 
CHRYSERMUS (Xpúsepuos), an ancient phy- 
sician, who lived probably at the end of the | 
second or the beginning of the first century B.C. ` 
as he was one of the tutors of Heracleides of Ery- 
thrae (Gal. De Difer. Puls. iv. 10, vol. viii. p. 
743), perhaps also of Apollonius Mus, who was a ~ 
fellow-pupil of Heracleides. (Strab. xiv. 1, p. 182, 
ed. Tauchn.) His definition of the pulse has been 
preserved by Galen (Z. c. p. 741), as also one of 
his medical formulae (De Compos. Medicam. see. . 
Loc. ix. 2, vol. xiii. p.243), and an anecdote of 


him is mentioned by P sexts Empiricus (P; yrrhons 


14. $ 84), and copied into Cramer’s 
Anced. Graec: ok iii. p. 412, where for "Epuo'epuos: | 
we should read Xpúcepuos. He is also mentioned 
by Pliny. (H. N. xxii, 82.) 0: [WAG oo 
CHRYSES (Xpéons), 1. A son of Ardysand 
a priest of Apollo at Chryse. 


Hypotyp. i. 


camp of the Greeks, offering a rich ransom for the > 
liberation of his daughter, he was treated by. Agaro o 
memnon with harsh ‘words. Chryses then prayed _ 
to Apollo for vengeance, and the god sent a plague- 


into the camp of the Greeks, which did not cease ` 


raging until Calchas explained the cause of it, and 
Odysseus. took Chryseis back to her father. (Hom. i 
Ji. T 10, &e) os. oe 
2. A son of Agamemnon or Apollo by Astynome: aes 
When Agamemnon restored Astynome to her fa- | 


‘ther, she was with child, and, on giving birth toa 
boys. she declared. him to be a son of Apollo, and. 


called him Chryses. Subsequently, when Orestes: 


and Iphigeneia fled to Chryses on their escape from 
‘Tauris, and the latter recognized in the fugitives = 
his brother and. sister, he assisted them in killing A 
‘king Thoas. (Hygin. Fab. 120, &e.) o 2 


3. A son of Minos and the nymph e He. 
lived. with his three brothers in the island of Paros, 


and having murdered two of the companions of — 
Heracles, they were all put to death byti the 2 Tatter: 
: ole ii, 5 E 


SDi ii a 


He was the father 
of Astynome (Chryseïs), and when he came to the ~ 


M00 io SC CERYSIPPUS C 


oe T 


4. A son of Poseidon and Chrysogeneia, and | 


-father of Minyas. (Paus. ix. 86: $8.) [L S.J 


o CHRYSES (Xpvons), of Alexandria, à skilful- 
. mechanician, flourished about the middle of the | 


sixth century after Christ. (Procop. de Aedif. Jus- 
tin, ii. 3.) Beas ee yr bag Peabo’ 


~ CHRY'SIPPUS (Xpbourmos), a son of Pelops 
by the nymph Axioche or by Danais (Plut. Pa- | 


; `- rall, Hist. Gr. ct Rom. 33), and accordingly a step- 
brother of Alcathous, Atreus, and Thyestes. While 


still a boy, he was carried off by king Laius of 


Thebes, who instructed him in driving a chariot. 
(Apollod. iii. 5. $5.} According to others, he was 


-o earried off by Theseus during the contests cele- 


brated by Pelops (Hygin. Fab, 271); but Pelops 
recovered him by force of arms. His step-mother 
Hippodameia. hated him, and induced her sons 
- Atreus and Thyestes to kill him; whereas, ac- 
cording to another tradition, Chrysippus was 
killed by his father Pelops himself. (Paus. vi. 20. 
‘$4; Hygin. Fab. 85; Schol. ad Thucyd. i. 9.) 
A second mythical Chrysippus is mentioned by 
Apollodorus (ii. 1. § 5). [L. S] 
. CHRYSIPPUS (Xpúsimros). 
-a learned writer on the art of cookery, or more 
properly speaking, on the art of making bread or 


sweetmeats, is called by Athenaeus codds menpa- 


ToAdyos, and seems to have been little known be- 
fore the time of the latter author. One of his 
works treated specially of the art of bread-making, 
and was entitled “Aproxowucds. (Athen, iii, p. 
113, xiv. pp. 647, c, 648, a. c.) | 
2. The author of a work entitled Irad. 
> (Plut. Parall. Min. c. 28.) | 

< o CHRYSIPPUS, a learned freedman of Cicero, 


who ordered him to attend upon his son in B. ©. 


oe : $2; but as he left young Marcus without the 
knowledge of his patron, Cicero determined to 
declare his manumission void. As, however, we 


find Chrysippus in the confidence’ of Cicero again 


in a,c. 48, he probably did not carry his threat 
x ia Tin (Cic. ad Q. Fr. iii. 4, 5, ad Ait vii. 
~ CHRYSIPPUS, VETTIUS, a freedman of 
_ the architect Cyrus, and himself also an architect. 
(Cie. ad Fam, vii. l4, ad Att. xili. 29, xiv. 9.) 
CHRYSIPPUS (Xpúrimros), a Stoic philoso- 
pher, son of Apollonius of Tarsus, but born himself 
at Soli in Cilicia. When young, he lost his pater- 
nal property, for some reason unknown to us, and 
-went to Athens, where he became the disciple of 
— Cleanthes, who was then at the head of the Stoical 
school. Some say that he even heard Zeno, a pos- 
-` sible but not probable statement, as Zeno died B.c. 
264, and Chrysippus was born B. c. 280. He does 
not appear to have embraced the doctrines of the 
` Stoics without considerable hesitation, as we hear 
< -that he studied the Academic philosophy, and for 
some time openly dissented from Cleanthes. Dis- 


liking the Academic scepticism, he became one of | 
and natural philosophy, which were neglected by 


the most strenuous supporters of the principle, that 


_ Knowledge is attainable and may be established on | 
certain foundations. Hence, though not the founder | 
of the Stoic school, he was the first person who 
< based its doctrines on a plausible system of reason- 
Ing, 80 that it was said, “if Chrysippus had not | 
existed, the Porch could not have been” (Diog. 


o Laërt. vii. 183), and among the later Stoics his 


opinions had more weight than those of either Zeno 


or Cleanthes, and he was considered: an authority 
- from which there was no appeal. He died B. c 


1. Of Tyana, 


-— urystPrus. 


207, aged 73 (Laart. le), though Valerius Maxi- 
mus (viii: 7. § 10) says, that he lived till past 80. 


Various stories are handed down by tradition to 
account for his death—as that he died from a fit of 
laughter on seeing a donkey eat figs, or that he fell 


sick at a sacrificial feast, and died five days after. 


< With regard to the worth of Chrysippus as a 
philosopher, it is the opinion of Ritter that, in spite 
of the common statement that he differed in some 


‘points from Zeno and Cleanthes (Cic. Acad. ii. 47), 


he was not in truth so much the author of any 
new doctrines as the successful opponent of those 


| who dissented from the existing Stole system, and 
the inventor of new arguments in its support. 


With the reasoning of his predecessors he appears 


‘to have been dissatisfied, from the story of his tell- 
ing Cleanthes that he only wished to learn the 
principles of his school, and would himself provide — 


arguments to defend them. Besides his struggles 
against the Academy, he felt very strongly the 
dangerous influence of the Epicurean system; and 
in order to counterbalance the seductive influence 


| of their moral theory, he seems to have wished in 


some degree to popularize the Stoic doctrine, and 


to give to the study of ethics a more prominent 
| place than was consistent with his statement, that 


physics (under which he included the whole science 
of theology, or investigations into the nature. of 
God) was the highest branch of philosophy. This 
is one of the contradictions for which he is re- 
proached by Plutarch, whose work De Stoicorum 


Repugnantiis is written chiefly against his incon- 


sistencies, some of which are important, some 
merely verbal. The third of the ancient divisions 


of philosophy, logic (or the theory of the sources of — 


human knowledge), was not considered by Chry- 
sippus of the same importance as it had appeared 
to Plato and Aristotle; and he followed the Epi- 
cureans in calling it rather the organum of philoso- 


phy than a part of philosophy itself. He was also : 


strongly opposed to another opinion of Aristotle, 
viz. that a life of contemplative solitude is best 


‘suited to the wise man—considering this a mere 


pretext for selfish enjoyment, and extolling a life 
of energy and activity. (Plut. de Stole. Rep. i.) 
Chrysippus is pronounced by Cicero (de Nat. 
Deor. iii. 10) “ homo sine dubio versutus, et calli- 
dus,” and the same character of quickness and 


sagacity was generally attributed to him by the 


ancients. His industry was so great, that he is 
said to have seldom written less than 500 lines 
a-day, and to have left behind him 705 works, 
These however seem to have consisted very largely 


of quotations, and to have been undistinguished 


for elegance of style. Though none of them are 
extant, yet his fragments are much more numerous 


than those of his two predecessors. His erudition _ 
was profound, he is called by Cicero (Tuse. 1.45) 


“in omni historia curiosus,” and he appears to have 
overlooked no branch of study except mathematics 


the Stoics till the time of Posidonius. His taste 


for analysing and refuting fallacies and sophistical. 
subtleties was derived from the Megarians (Plut, 
Stoic. Rep. x.) : in the whole of this branch of — 
reasoning he was very successful, and has left nue 
merous treatises on the subject, e.g. rep) rav révre 
mtwotwy, wepl Ackéwy, K. T. A. (Diog. Daërt. vii, 
192, 193.) He was the inventor of the kind of | 
argument called Sorites, (Chrysippi acervus, Pers. 
Sat. vi 80.) In person he was so slight, that his 


ee _ CHRYSIPPUS. l 
‘statue i in ithe Cerameicus was hidden iy a adi | 


bouring figure of a horse; whence Carneades, who, 
as head of the Academy, bore him: no great good- 


will, gave him the soubriquet of Kpdurmos, — 


(Orelli, Onom: Tull. ï. p. 144; Ritter, Ges- 
E chichte der Phil, xì.5, l; Brucker, Hist. Crit. Phil. 
in i. 9, 23; Baguet, de Chr ysippi vitæ, doctrina et 
yeliquiis Comment. Lovan. 1822 ; Petersen, Philo- 
sophiae Ohrysippeae Fundamenta, Alton. 1827.) 
The general account of the doctrine of the Stoics is. 


[G. E. L. ©]. 


given under ZENO. 


CHRYSIPPUS ( Xptounnos ), the name of 


several physicians, who have been frequently con- 


founded together, and whom it is sometimes diffi- : 


cult to distinguish with certainty. 


1. Of Cnidos, has sometimes been eaa 
with the celebrated Stoic philosopher of the same. 


name, who, however, lived about a century later. 


He was the son of Erineus (Diog. Laért. vill. 89), | 


and must have lived in the fourth century B. C., as 
he was a contemporary of Praxagoras (Cels. De 
Med, Praef. lib, i. p. 5.3 Plin Ai N. xxvi. 6), a 

pupil of Eudoxus of Cnidos and Philistion (Diog. 


Laërt, Z e.), father of Chrysippus the physician to- 


Ptolemy Soter (id. vii. 186), and tutor to Era- 
sistratus (id. Z} e ; Plin. AN. xxix. 3; Galen, 
De Ven. Sect. adv. Erasisir: è 7, vol. xi. p. 171), 
AAristogenes (id. De Ven. sect. adv. Erasistr. Rom. 


Dey. e 2, et De Cur. Rat. per Ven. Sect. c. 2, 


vol. xi. pp. 197, 252), Medius (id. idéd.), and Me- 
trodorus. (Bext. Empir. cont. Mathem. i. 12, p. 
271, ed. Fabric.) 


time they were in danger of being lost. 


ferred, to. 


xi P: 149, &e, 171, &c 197, 221, &e.). 


. The son of the preceding, was a physician to 


Piolemy Soter, king of Egypt, B. c. 323-—283, 


and was falsely. accused, scourged, and put to 
death, but on what. charge i is not mentioned. (Diog. 


Laërt. vii. 186.) 


3. A pupil of Erasistratus (Diog. Laërt. vii 186), 
who must have lived therefore in the third century 
Some persons think he was the author |- 
of the work De Brassica, “On the Cabbage,” | 
mentioned by Pliny (M. N. xx. 33) and Plinius- 


Valerianus (De Med, iv. 29), but this i is quite a 
‘| that it is not correctly known; Oudin thinks that > 


he lived about A.D. 1290; ut Fabricius is of opie 
nion that he lived in the fourteenth century, as 

-| would appear from the fact, that the condemnation 
of Barlaam and Gregorius Acindynus took place in: 
the synod of Constantinople in 1351, in presence 


B.C E 


- uneertain, 


4. A writer on Agriculture, Tewpyikd, mention- 


ed by Diogenes Laërtius (vii, 186), and distin- 
guished by him from the pupil of Erasistratus. 


5. A follower of Asclepiades, who must. there- 
fore (if Asclepiades of Bithynia be the person l 
One 

of his works is quoted by Caelius Aurelianus (De |. 
- Morb. Chron. iv. 8, p. 587), and a physician of the f 
- game name is mentioned. by him in several other | 
passages (pp. 99, 107, 823, 376), but whether the 
: same person þe meant in each passage is uncertain, 
6. A native of Cilicia, who may perhaps have. 


meant) have lived in the first century B. C. 


a been the tutor of Athenaeus (who was also born 
` in Cilicia), as Galen calls him the great-grandfather 
_ of the sect of the Pneumatici. (De Dif Puls. ii 


CIO, vol. viii. p. 631.) He lived pony about 


: the ea of the arias aera, ries ahi 


He accompanied his tutor 
Eudoxus into Eç gypt (Diog. Laërt. viii. 87), but. 
nothing more is known of the events of his life, 
He wrote several works, which are not now ex- 
tant, and Galen says. (De Fen. Sect. adv. Hrasisir. 
Rom. Deg. c. 5, vol. xi. p. 221), that even in his 
Several 
of his medical opinions are, however, preserved by 
Galen, by whom he is frequently quoted and re- 
(De Ven. Sect. adv. Erasistr., &¢., vol. 


CHRYSOCEPHALUS. pg 
_ OHRYSIPPUS (Xpucimmos), a native of Cap- id 


ar was a celebrated ecclesiastical writer, who i 
lived during the middle of the fifth century of the ` 


Christian aera. Chrysippus had two brothers, 


Cosmas and Gabriel, all of whom received aleamed ` 
education in Syria, and were afterwards intrusted 
to the care of the abbot Euthymius at Jerusalem. 
‘There Chrysippus took orders, and became Oecono- _ 
mus in the “ Monasterium Laurae,” praefect of the - 


church of the Holy Resurrection, and custos of the — 


church of the Holy Cross, an office which he held 


during ten years. He wrote many works on eccle- 
siastical matters, and his style is at once elegant 


and concise; but his productions are lost except a — 
treatise. entitled “Homilia de Sancta . Deipara, ane 
which is contained with a Latin translation in the 
second volume of “ Auctuarius Duceanus,” and |. 
| some fragments of a small work entitled “Enco- — 
mium Theodori Martyris,” which are extant in. — 
Eustathius Constantinopolitanus “Liber de Statu — 
Vitae Functorum.” (Cave, Hist. Liter. vol. i. p. 
857.) [W. P.] 


CHRYSOBERGES, LUCAS (Aovkds Xpuco- 


Bépyns), an important writer on the Canon law 


and other ecclesiastical and religious subjects, was — 
chosen patriarch of Constantinople in a. D. 1155, 
presided at the synod of Constantinople in ‘1166, 
and died in 1167. His works are mostly lost, and 
only some fragments are printed. Thirteen “De 
creta Synodalia” are contained in Leunclavius, 
“Jus Graeco-Romanum.” They treat on important 
subjects, as, for instance, No. 2. “ De Clericis qui 
se immiscent saecularibus Negotiis ;” No.4, “De 


Aindecoris et scenicis Ritibus sanctorum notariorum 
‘Festo abrogandis;” No. 13, “Ne Clerici turpi- 


lucra fiant, aut medici,” &e. A Greek poem in 
iambic verses, and another poem on fasting, both — 
extant in MS. in the imperial library at Vienna, — 
are attributed to Chrysoberges, and it is believed 
that he wrote his poem on fasting at the request of 


a lady, before he was appointed to the paisiarchal CS 
‘| see of Constantinople. — a 
One Maximus Chrysoberges, who lived about © 


1400, wrote “ Oratio de Processione Spiritus i 


Saneti,” dedicated to the Cretans, and which is. 
printed with a Latin translation in the second. 
| vol. of Leo Allatius, “ Graecia Orthodoxa.””. (Cave, 
Hist, Liter, ii. p. 890, ad an. 11553 Fabric, Bible ii 
| Graec. xi. pp. 338, 339, ix. 679.) as 


WRP 
‘CHRYSOCE/PHALUS, MACA'RIUS (Ma 


kdpios Xpuoonepadros), a Greek ecclesiastical writer 
of great repute. 


The time at which he lived has. 
been the subject of much investigation : Cave says 


of a great number of prelates, among whom there 


was Macarius, archbishop of Philadelphia. See ee 


The original name of Chrysocephalus was 


Macarius, and he was also archbishop of Philadel- 
phia; che was called Chrysocephalus because, hav- 
ing made numerous extracts from the works of the 
fathers, he arranged them under different heads, 
` which, he called xpuod KepdAaa, o 
| Heads.” Chrysocephalus ` was a mån of extensive 
. | learning : his works, which were very numerous, ea 
‘were entirely. on religious subjects, and highly es- <3. 
teonied i in dou ie day 3 ‘but ‘only one, of a 


or “Golden 


CHRYSOCOCCES, 


~ small importance, the “Oratio in Exaltationem 
- Sanctae Crucis,” has been published, with a Latin 


Cruce.” The most important work of Chrysoce- 


— phalus is his Commentary on St. Matthew, in three 
volumes, each of which was divided into twenty 
. pooks. Only the first volume, containing twenty 

~~ books, is extant in the Bodleian. (Cod. Baronianus; 


itis entitled "Efjyyows eis rò rar Maréaiov dryiov 
Evayyéduov, ovadrgeyeioa Kal cuvrebeion kepada 


wes mapa Maraptou MyrporoAlroy SiAadeddelas 


rod. Xpucoxepdaov, &.) Fabricius gives the pro- 
c oemium to it, with a Latin translation. The most 
important among his other works are “ Orationes 
`- XIV. in Festa Ecclesiae,” “ Expositio in Canones 
< Apostolorum et Conciliorum,” which he wrote in 
the island of Chios, “Magnum Alphabetum,” a 
... Commentary on Lucas, so called because it is di- 
- vided into as many chapters as there are letters in 
‘the alphabet, viz. twenty-four; it is extant in the 


Bodleian; and. is inscribed EdayyeAumoy didvo.ay 


pnudrev Xpvcoreparos currldnow evade rarewos 
Mardpios idadeAdelas, ó oixéryns THs paraplas 
Tpddos. Fabricius gives the prooemium, “ Cosmo- 
` genia,” a Commentary on Genesis, divided into 


< two parts, the first of which is entitled “ Cosmo- 


genia,” and the second “ Patriarchae.” The MS. 
works of Chrysocephalus were nearly all known to 
Gretserus, and still more so to Leo Allatius, who 
often refers to them, and gives some fragments or 
. -passages of them in his works “ De Concilio Flo- 
— rentino, adversus Creightonium,” “Diatriba de 
Script. Symeon,” “De Psellis,” &. (Fabric. 
«Bibl. Graec. viii. pp. 6075—6883; Cave, Hist. Lit, 
vol. ii. D. pp, 19, 20.) pW. P.] 
<: CHRYSO’CHOUS (Xpucdyxoos), a poor man 
at Alexandria, who may have lived between the 
fifth and tenth centuries after Christ, of whom a 
story is told by Nicolaus Myrepsus. (De Compos. 


‘Medicam, xxiv. 60,85, pp. 664, 666.) At the 


age of thirty-two he lost his sight, upon which he 


went to a chapel of the Blessed Virgin to offer up 


prayers for his recovery. Here he is said to have 
been directed to a place where he would find a 
written paper, which contained a prescription for 
‘making an eye-wash; by means of which he was 
himself restored to sight, and also gained a large 
income by healing others. At his death he gave 


the prescription to one of his daughters, and it has. 


been preserved by Nicolaus Myrepsus. [W. A. G.] 

CHRYSOCOCCES, GEO’RGIUS (Tewpytos 6 
Xpusondieens), was a learned Greek physician, 
who lived in the middle of the fourteenth century 


of the Christian aera, and wrote several valuable 


works on astronomy and mathematics. It would 
seem that Georgius Chrysococces is identical with 
_ Chrysococces the friend of Theodore Gaza, both of 
whom were employed for some time in the library 
of the Vatican, and saved several valuable Greek 
MSS. from oblivion or destruction. None of the 
works of Chrysococces have been printed, although 
-their publication would apparently be a valuable 


acquisition to the history of astronomy. His prin- | 
cipal works extant in MS. are: "Eéjynows es tiv | 
whether in this proceeding Chrysogonus was, as 


 otvrakw rev Mepoav èv xepadatos ut’, adv rots 


~Aarpovouinots Siaypduuect, ral Tewypacitots . 


mivati, “ Expositio in Constructionem Persarum 
` per Capita 47, cum Astronomicis Designationibus, 
et Geographicis Tabulis,” in the Bibl. Ambrosiana. 
It seems that this work is the same which we find 
~in the Royal Library at Paris, under the title 


S. Roscius Amerinus, which was worth 


(Plut. ‘Cie 3; Cie. pro S. Rose. 
ALN. xxxy.18, s. 58.) hee 


- GHRYSOLORAS. 


Tecpylov rod Xpucondunn Tod, iarpod "Agrpovo-. 
parc, There is another Codex in the same library, 
, 4 s a A y * e ad A r a or . : > m~ LA ONT à l mot 

translation, by Gretserus, in his great work “ De | intitled T'ewpylou tarpov rov Xpugondxen mep rhs 
etpioews THS Yucpas THs dwAds cufvyias ĵAlov 


Koh cedqvns, “ De inveniendis Syzygiis Lunae 
solaribus per singulos Anni Menses.” In the 
Royal Library at Madrid is Mas de: Karackevacey 


‘Qposrórov, iro: "Acrpddaéoy, “ Quomodo. con- 
struendum sit Horoscopium, aut Astrolabium.” A 
es fa hg e a * ° . aah ' 

codex in the Ambrosian Library, inscribed” Exdoots 


‘eis rò lovdatxey étarrépuyor, “ Editio et Expositio 
Syntagmatis Canonum. Astronomicorum Judaico- 
rum,” is attributed to Georgius Chrysococces, who 
has also left a MS. of Homer’s Odyssey, written 
and accompanied with scholia by himself, in. the 
year of the world 6844 (a, D. 1336), as it is said | 
in the copy of this work which was formerly in 
the Bibl. Palatina at Heidelberg, whence it was 
sent to Rome by the Spaniards, and kept in the — 
Vatican library till 1815, when it was sent back 
to Heidelberg with the rest of the Palatine library 
by order of pope Pius VII. - It is doubtful if 
Georgius Chrysococces is the same Chrysococces” 
who wrote a history of the Byzantine empire, of 
which a fragment on the murder of sultan Miirad 
I. in A. p. 1389 is given by Fabricius. The com- 
plete astronomical works of Chrysococces, as stated 
above, have not been published, but-several of his 


Astronomical and Geographical tables have been 


inserted in various modern works on Astronomy | 
and Geography. (Fabric. Bibl. Graec. xii. pp. 54 
57. LW. Pf. 

CHRYSO’/GONUS (Xpuadyovos.) 1. A cele- 
brated player on the flute, who dressed in a sacred 
robe (mvl) ororý) played to keep the rowers in 
time, when Alcibiades made his triumphal entry 
into the Peiraeeus on his return from banishment 
in B.¢. 407. From a conversation between the 
father of Chrysogonus and Stratonicus, reported by 
Athenaeus, it seems that Chrysogonus had a brother 
who was a dramatic poet. Chrysogonus himself 
was the author of a poem or drama entitled Hore — 
Teta, which some attributed to Epicharmus, (Athen. 
xii. p. 353, d., viii. p. 350, c., xiv. p. 648, d.) 

2. The father of the poet Samus, was an inti- 
mate friend and devoted servant of Philip V. of 
Macedon. (B. c. 220—179.) He was employed 
by Philip both in war and in peace, and possessed 
great influence with the king, which. he seems to 
have exercised in an honourable manner, for 
Polybius says that Philip was most merciful when 
he followed the advice of Chrysogonus. {Polyb. 
v. 9, 97, vii. 12, ix. 23.) >. a 

CHRYSO’GONUS, L. CORNELIUS, a fa- 
yourite freedman of Sulla, purchased, at Sulla’s 
sale of the goods of the proscribed, the property of 
| 250 
talents, for 2000 denarii, and afterwards accused 
Roscius’s son, who was also named S. Roscius 


-Amerinus, of the murder of his father. (B. c. 80.) 


Cicero pronounced his first public oration in de- 


fence of Roscius, and in that oration we have:a 


powerful picture of the profligate character of 
Chrysogonus. It cannot be said with certainty. 


Plutarch. affirms, merely the instrument of Sulla, 
Amer. ; Plim 
cedars 


i. N ee SPP OS 
CHRYSOLO’RAS, DEMETRIUS (Aswj 


-Tpos 6 XpuadAwpas), a native of Thessalonica, was- 
a Greek priest renowned as a theologian, philoso- 


et CHRYSOSTOMUS. SE R 
i Veteris . et Novae Romae,” the Greek text witha 
Latin version by Petrus Lambecius, appended to. 
“ Codices de Antiquitatibus Constantinop.” Paris, - 
1665, fol. These letters are elegantly written, 
The first i is rather prolix, and is addressed to the. 
emperor John Palaeologus; the second to John. 
-Chrysoloras ;.and the third to Demetrius Chryso- 
Joras. This John Chrysoloras, the contemporary of 
Manuel and Demetrius Chrysoloras, wrote some 
treatises and letters of little ieaportanee, several of. 
which are extant in MS. 2. "Epdrnuara sive 
Quaestiones (that is, “ Grammaticales”), printed 
probably for the first time in 1488, and frequently 
reprinted at the Jatter end of that century and the ` 
beginning of the next.. This is a grammar of the _ 
Greek language, and one of thefirst that circulatedin =- 
Italy. (Fabric, Bibl. Graec, xi. p.409, &.) [W.P.] 
CHRYSOPELEIA (Xpuconércia), a hama- > 
dryad who was one day in great danger, as the. = 
oak-tree which she inhabited was undermined by l 
a mountain torrent. Arcas, who was hunting i m 
the neighbourhood, discovered her situation, led | 
the torrent in another direction, and secured the 
tree by a dam. Chrysopeleia became by Areas. 
the mother of Elatus and Apheidas. (Apollod. iii, 
9. §.1; Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 480.) [LSE 
CHRYSO’STOMUS, JOANNES (Xpuodoro- 
fos, golden-mouthed, so surnamed from the power 
of his eloquence), 1 ras born at Antioch, most pro- 
bably 4. D. 347, though the dates 344 and 354 
have also been given. His father Secundus was a 
general in the imperial ¢ army, and hig mother An- 
thusa was left a widow soon after his birth, From 
her he received his first religious impressions, so 
that she was to him what Monica was to Augustin, — 
though, unlike Augustin, Chrysostom from his  _ 
earliest childhood was continually advancing in 
seriousness and earnestness of mind, and underwent —— 
no violent inward struggle before he embraced 
Christianity. To this circumstance, Neander 
(Kirchenyesch. iii. p. 1440, &c.) attributes the peeu-. 
liar form of his doctrine, his strong feeling that the 
choice of belief or unbelief rests with ourselves, 
and that God’s grace is given in proportion to our = ` 
own wish to receive it. Libanius taught him elo- =- 
quence, and said, that he should have desired to © 
see him his successor in his school, if the Christians 0 <. 
had not stolen- him. Before his ordination, he re < 
tired first to a monastery near Antioch, and after-  ~ 
wards to a solitary cavern, where he committed the © 
whole of the Bible to memory. In this cavern he 
so injured his health that he was obliged to return — 
to Antioch, where he was ordained deacon by the 
bishop Meletius, A. D. 381, who had. previously. i 
baptized him, and afterwards presbyter by Flavia- 
nus, successor to Meletius, A. D. 386. At Antioch: 
his success asa pre eacher was so great, that on the. ee 
death of Nectarius, archbishop of- Constantinople, bide 
he was chosen to succeed him by Eutropius, minis-: 
ter to the emperor Arcadius, and the selection was 
readily ratified by the clergy and people of the ime 
perial city, A. D. 897. The minister who appointed. 


then, IDe ‘and denen te uncommon 
_- talents procured him an introduction to John Canta- | 
~-cuzenus, formerly emperor (John. VI.) and from 
1355 amonk. Cantacuzenus recommended him to 
the emperor Manuel II. (1391—1425), by whom he 
was employed in various important offices. Manuel 
sent him on several occasions as ambassador to 
foreign courts, One hundred letters which Chry- 
< soloras wrote to that emperor are extant in MS. in 
the Bodleian, and in the Royal Library at Paris. 
Besides these letters, Chrysoloras wrote several 
treatises on religious subjects, entitled Asdaoryo:, 
such as “ Dialogus adversus Demetrium Cydonium, 
pro Nicolao Cabasila de Processione Spiritus 
Sancti;” “ Dialogus contra Latinos ;” “ Enco- 
mium in S, Demetrium Martyrem ;” “ Tractatus: 
ex Libris Nili contra Latinos de Processione Spi- 
ritus: Sancti ;” * Epistola ad Barlaamum de Pro- 
cessione Spiritus Sancti,” extant in a Latin trans- 
lation, probably made by the same Barlaam with 
his own refutation, in the Bibliotheca Patrum 
Coloniensis ;” “ Homiliæ -de Transfiguratione 
Christi s” “De Sepultura ;” “ De Resurrectione ;” 
“ De Annunciatione,” &c., extant in MS. in dit 
ferent. libraries in England and on the continent. 
“ Disputatio coram ‘Manuele Imperatore inter 
Demetrium Chrysoloram et Antonium Asculanum 
de Christi Verbis, Melius ei (Judac) esset si natus 
non fuisset,” Ex versione Georgii Trombae, Flo- 
rence, 16183; it seems that the Greek text of this 
work is lost. (Fabric. Bibl. Grace. xi. p. 411, Ke. ; 
Cave, Hist. Lit. vol, ii, p. 520.) [W. P] 
| CHRYSOLO’RAS, MANUEL (Mavouja 6 
ay XpucdAwpas), one of ‘the most learned Greeks of 
Its time, contributed to the revival of Greek litera- 
ture in western Europe. Towards the close of the 
fourteenth century the Greek empire was in the 
greatest danger of being overthrown by sultan 
Bayazid II., who, however, was checked in his 
ambitious designs by Timur, and being taken 
prisoner by him, died. in captivity. Before this 
event, and probably in A. D. 1389, Manuel Chry- 
soloras was sent by the emperor Manuel Palaeologus 
| - some European kings (among others to the Eng- 
lish), at whose courts he remained several years, 
endeavouring to persuade them to undertake a 
crusade against the Turks. His efforts, however, 
were unsuccessful, for the western princes had no 
confidence in the Greek emperor, nor in his pro- 
mises to effect the union of the Greek with the 
Latin church. Having become acquainted with 
several of the most learned Italians, he accepted 
their proposition to settle in Italy and to lecture. | 
on the Greek language and literature. This he 
did with great success in Venice, Florence, Milan 
(1897), Pavia, and Rome : his most distinguished. 
pupils were Leonardo Aretino, Leonardo Bruni, 
Poggio Bracciotini, Filelfo, Francisco Strozzi, and 
many more. His renown as a learned priest and 
eloquent orator were so great, that he was sent to 
the council of. Constance, where he died a short 
_ time after his arrival, in the month of April, 1415. 
- He was buried in the church of the Dominicans at | him was a eunuch of infamous profligacy, and 
Constance, and Aeneas Sylvius wrote his epitaph, | Chrysostom was very soon obliged to extend to. 
which is given in the works cited below. ~~ | him the protection of the church. Tribigild, the 
= Manuel Chrysoloras was the author of several -Ostrogoth, aided. by- the treachery of Gainas, the. 
‘treatises on religious subjects, and a considerable imperial general, who hated and despised Eutropius, 
number of letters on various topics, which are ex- | threatened. Constantinople itself by his armies, and 04 
tant in different libraries in Italy, France, Germany, | demanded as a condition of peace the head of Eu 
‘and Sweden. Only two of his works have been | tropius, who fled to the sanctuary of the cathedral. 
printed, viz, 1. “ qe Pusat Ht de e a “While he: was s grovelling i in terror at the altar, 


-Chrysostom ascended the pulpit, and by his elo- 


'. quence saved his life for the time, though it was | 

-o afterwards sacrificed to the hatred of his enemies. — 
“The sermons of the archbishop soon gave great | 
< -offence at Constantinople. The tone of his theology 
was always rather of a practical than a doctrinal | 
.. kind, and his strong sense of the power of the hu- 
“man. will increased his mdignation at the immora-' 


lity of the capital. He was undoubtedly rash and 


violent in his proceedings, and the ‘declamatory 


- character of his preaching was exactly adapted to 


express the stern morality of his thoughts. He 
~ was also disliked for the simplicity of his mode of 
living, and the manner in which he diverted the: 

. revenues of his see from the luxuries in which his 


predecessors had consumed them, to humane and 
. charitable objects. Many of the worldly-minded 
monks. and ‘clergy, as well as the ministers and 


‘Jadies of the court, became his. enemies, and at 


their head appeared the empress Eudoxia herself, 
who held her hushand’s weak mind in absolute 
subjection. His unpopularity was spread still more 
widely in consequence of a visitation which he held 
~ in Asia Minor, two’ years after his consecration, in 
which he accused several bishops of simony and 


other gross crimes, and deposed thirteen of them. 


(Comp. Hom, iii. in Act. Apost.) Meanwhile, a 
‘contest had arisen in Egypt between Theophilus, 
. patriarch of Alexandria, and certain monks of Ni- 
tria, who followed the opinions of Origen. At 
<- their head were four of one family, known as the 

Tall Brothers (ddeAgdol parpot), against whom 
_. Theophilus seems to have been prejudiced by a 
strictly private quarrel. (Palladius, ap. Chrysost. 
ed. Montfauc. vol. xiii.) He excommunicated them, 


ae -and they fled to Constantinople, where they 


; l -sought the protection of Chrysostom and of the 
“empress. A long dispute followed, in the course 


Í -of which Theophilus, by artfully working on the 


simplicity of Epiphanius, bishop of Cyprus, and 
other prelates hostile to the opinions of Origen, 
“o prejudiced them against Chrysostom as implicated 
- inthe charge of heresy with which those views had 
_ recently been branded by a synod. Eudoxia, who 

- had summoned Theophilus to Constantinople to 


answer the charge of persecuting the Nitrian monks, 


beeame his warm friend when she saw in him her 
Instrument for the destruction of Chrysostom ; and 


he arrived at the capital of the East not as an ac- 


cused person, but as the judge of its archbishop. 
`. But the same causes which had brought on Chry- 
sostom the hatred of the higher orders had made 
- him the idol of the people; and as it was thought 
unsafe to hold a synod against him within the 
city, if was summoned to meet on an estate at 
_ Chalcedon, called the oak, whence it is known by the 
name of cvvodos mpås rv Spdv. The accusations 
against him were various; his mhospitality was 
especially put forward (Sri rv didoteviay beren, 
Bovocitiay exirndedwy, Sti povos écblet, dowras 
Sav KukAdnwy Bidv, Phot. Cod. 59), and the charge 


of Origenism was used to blind the better part of 


_. the assembly. | Before this council Chrysostom 


.. steadily refused to appear, until four bishops, noto-. 
 Mously his enemies, were removed from it, who are. 
_., ¢alled by Isidore of Pelusium (i. 152) odvepyor # 
 uaAAoY ouvanderara with Theophilus, He was. 
coo therefore deposed for contumacy, forty-five bishops 


_ subscribing his sentence, to which was added a 
hint to: the emperor, that his sermons against 


3 Eudoxia subjected him to the penalties of treason, | 


East-Roman empire. 


At first he refused to desert the flock which God 


had entrusted to him; but, on hearing that there 
was a danger of an insurrection in his favour, he- 
retired from Constantinople, to which he was re- 
‘called in a few days by a hasty message from the. 


empress, whose superstitious fears were alarmed 


by an earthquake, which the enraged. people con- 
‘sidered as a proof of the divine anger at his banish- 


ment. But in two months after his return he was — 


again an exile, The festivities attending the dedi- 


cation of a silver statue of Eudóxia near the cathe- 
dral had disturbed the worshippers, and provoked 
an angry sermon from the archbishop, who, on 


‘hearing that this had excited anew the enmity of 


the empress, began another sermon with this exor- 


| dium: Herodias again rages, once more. she 


dances, she again requires the head of John.” This 
offence Eudoxia could not forgive. A new synod — 
of Eastern bishops, guided by the advice of Theo- 


philus, condemned Chrysostom for resuming his. 


functions before his previous sentence had been 
legally reversed, and he was hastily conveyed to. 
the desolate town of Cucusus, on the borders of ` 
Tsauria, Cilicia, and Armenia. | A 
Chrysostom’s character shone even more brightly 
in adversity than it had done in power. In spite 
of the inclement climate to which he was banished, 
and continual danger from the neighbourhood of 
Isaurian robbers, he sent letters full of encourage- 
ment and Christian faith to his friends at Constan- 
tinople, and began to construct a scheme for spread- — 
ing the gospel among the Persians and Goths. 
He met with much sympathy from other churches, 


especially the Roman, whose bishop, Innocent, de- _ 
clared himself his warm friend and supporter. All 


this excited jealousy at Constantinople, and in the — 
summer of A. D. 407 an order came for his removal 
to Pityus, in Pontus, at the very extremity of the 
But the fatigues of his jour- 
ney, Which was performed on foot under a burning 


‘sun, were too much for him, and he died at Comana 


in Pontus, in the 60th year of his age. His last 
words were those of Job,—ddéia rE Oep tdvray 
everey, and formed a worthy conclusion of a life 
spent in God’s service. His exile nearly caused a. 
schism at Constantinople, where a party, named 
after him Johannists, separated from the church, 
and refused. to acknowledge his successors. They 


did not return to the general communion till a. D,- 


438, when the archbishop Proclus prevailed on the 
emperor Theodosius II. to bring back the bones of 
Chrysostom to Constantinople, where they were. 
received. with the highest honours, the emperor — 


himself publicly imploring the forgiveness of heaven 


for the crime of his parents, Arcadius and Eudoxia. 
Chrysostom, as we learn from his biographers, was 


short, with a large bald head, high forehead, hollow 


checks, and sunken eyes. The Greek church cele- 
brates his festival Nov. 13, the Latin, Jan. 27. 
-The works of Chrysostom are most voluminous, 
They consist of; 1. Homilies on different parts of 
Scripture and points of doctrine and practice. 


2, Commentaries, by which, as we learn from Sui- 
das, he had illustrated the whole of the Bible, 
though some of them afterwards perished in a fire 
‘at Constantinople. 3. Epistles addressed to a great 
number of different persons... 4. Treatises on vas 
rious. subjects, e. g. the Priesthood (six books), 
Providence (three books), &c. 5. Liturgies. Of- 
the homilies, those on St. Paul are superior to any- 
thing in ancient theology, and ‘Thomas Aquinas — 


-= vanity and selfishness, and in calmness and resig- 


= evidence is contained in the history of his life; 


. Alexandria, and which considered the Bible in 


Tr ai e CHRYSOSTOMUS, oko so i. CHRYSOSTOMUS, 2 FOB 
paid, that-he would not accept the whole city of | from the tendencies of the time, speaking often of 
Paris for those on Ste Matthew, delivered at An- | miracles wrought by the relics of martyrs, conse- 
_» toch, a. D. 390-397. The letters written in exile | crated oil, and the sign of the cross, and of the 
have heen compared to those of Cicero composed | efficacy of exorcism, nor does he always express: 
under similar circumstances; but in freedom from | himself on. some of the points already noticed . 
with the same distinctness as in the examples 
‘cited above. His works are historically valuable 
as illustrating the manners of the 4th and 5th 
centuries of the Christian aera, the social state of 
the people, and the luxurious licence which dis- 
graced the capital, (See Jortin, Zecles. Hist. iv. 
PLE es eee oe a A 
The most elaborate among the ancient authori- 
ties for Chrysostom’s: life are the following :— 
‘1. Palladius, bishop of Helenopolis, whose work. — 


nation, Chrysostom’s epistles are infinitely superior: 
to Cicero’s. Among the collection of letters is one 
from. the emperor Honorius to his brother Arcadius 
in defence of Chrysostom, found in the Vatican, 
and published by Baronius and afterwards by 
Montfaucon 00 i Ets 

The merits of Chrysostom as an expositor of 
Scripture are very great. Rejecting the allegorical 
interpretations which his predecessors had put 
upon it, he investigates the meaning of the text: 
grammatically, and adds an. ethical or doctrinal 
application to a perspicuous explanation of the 
sense. The first example of grammatical interpre- 
tation had indeed been set by Origen, many of 
whose critical remarks are of great merit; but 
Chrysostom is free from his mystical fancies, and 
quite as well acquainted with the language of the 
New Testament, The Greek expositors who fol- 
lowed him -have done little more than copy his 
explanations, The commentary of Theodoret is a 
faithful compendium of Chrysostom’s homilies, 
and so also are the works of Theophylact and 
Oecumenius, so much so that to those who wish to 
gain a knowledge of the results of his critical 
labours, the study of the two latter may be recom- 
mended as perfectly correct compilers from their 
more prolix predecessor. 

Of Chrysostom’s powers as a preacher the best 


Ecclesiastical Histories of Socrates (lib. vi.), Sozo- 
menus (lib. viii.), Theodoret (v. 27).. 3. The works 
of Suidas (Iwdvyys), and Isidore of:Pelusium (iia 
Epist. 42), besides several others, some published. . 
and some in MS.,of which a list willbe found in Fa- 
bricius ( Bibl. Graec. vol. viii. pp. 456-460). Among 
the more modern writers it will-suffice to mention — 
Erasmus (vol. iii, Hp.1150. p. 1331, &e„ ed. Lugd. . 
Bat.), J. Frederic Meyer (Chrysostomus Luthera- 
nus, Jena, 1680), with Hack’s reply (S. J. Chry- 
sostomus a Lutheranismo, vindicatus, 1683), Cave 
(Script, Eccl. Hist. Litter. vol. i.), Lardner (Credis 
bility of the Gospel Hist. part ii, vol. x. ¢ 118), 


405, &c.), and Montfaucon, his principal editor. 
Gibbon’s account (Decline and Fall, xxxii) is- 
there is no doubt that his eloquence produced the | compiled from Palladius, Socrates, Sozomen, Theo- 
deepest impression on his hearers, and while we 
dissent from those who have ranked him with. 
Demosthenes and Cicero, we cannot fail to admire 
the power of his language in expressing moral in- 
 dignation, and to sympathise with the ardent love 
_ of all that is good and noble, the fervent piety, and 
‘absorbing faith in the Christian revelation, which 
pervade his writings. His faults are too great 
diffuseness and a love of metaphor and ornament. 
He often repelled with indignation the applause 
with which his sermons were greeted, exclaiming, 
“ The plage where’ you are is no theatre, hor are 
you now sitting to gaze upon actors.” (Hom. xvii. 
Matt. vii.) There are many respects in which he- 
-= shews the superiority of his understanding to the 
general feelings of the age. We may cite as one 
example the fact, that although he had been a 
monk, he was far from exalting monachism above 
the active duties of the Christian life. «(See Hom. 
vi in Heb. iv.; Hom. vii. in Ephes.iv.) “How. 
shall we conquer our enemies,” he asks in one place, - 
“if some do not busy themselves about goodness at. 
all, while those who do withdraw from the battle?” 
o (Hom. vic in 1 Cor, iv.) Again, he was quite free 
_. from the view of inspiration which prevailed at 


the best of all will be found in Neander ( Kirchen- 
gesch. ti. 3, p. 1440, &e.), who has also published a 
separate life of Chrysostom. bs te 
Chrysostom’s works were first published in Latin. 
at Venice in 1503, Comment. impensa et studio 


Gregoriis. Several editions followed at Basle, also = 
in Latin, and in 1528 the Homilies.on Genesis were. 
translated there by Oecolampadius (Hauschein).. — 
In 1536 his works were published at Paris, but - 
the most famous edition which appeared in that 


translation is much commended by Montfaucon., — 
In Greek were first published at Verona, 1529,. 
the Homilies on. St. Paul’s Epistles, edited by 
Gilbert Bishop of Verona, with a preface by Do- 
natus, addressed to Pope Clement VI. In 1610- |. 
13, the most complete collection of Chrysostom’s 

works which had yet appeared was publishtd . 
at Eton by Norton, the king's printer, under 
the superintendence of Henry Savil, in 8 volse 


publish the Greek text with the version of Ducaeus, | 
a task which was completed by Charles Morell in 

- such a sense the word of God, as to overlook alto- | 1633. Of this edition the text is compiled from ‘ag 
~ gether the human element in its composition, and | that of Savil, and that of an edition of the Com» 
- the difference of mind and character in its authors. | mentaries on the New Testament, published at — 
-= Variations in trifles he speaks of as proofs of truth | Heidelberg by Commelin, 1591—1603. In 1718 
(Hom. i. in Matth.) ; so that he united the prin- | 
cipal intellectual with the principal moral element } 
necessary for an interpretator of Seripture, a critical. 
habit of mind with a real depth of Christian feel- 
ing. At the same time he was not always free 


Bernard de Montfaucon, in 18 vols. folio, Hehas 


works, has prefixed to most of them a short dis- 
‘gertation on the circumstances under which it was. 


(a dialogue) was published in a Latin translation 
at Venice a. D. 1533, and in the original text at 
Paris in 1680. Jt is to be found in Montfaucon’s > 
edition of Chrysostom’s works, vol. xii, 2. The — 


Tillemont (Mémoires Keclésiastiques, vol. xi. pp.l— 


doret, Tillemont, Erasmus, and Montfaucon. But. 


Bernardini Stagnini Tridinensts et Gregorii de > 


city was cura Frontonis Ducaci, 1613, whose —— 


this edition contained notes by. Casaubon and = 
others. In 1609, at Paris, F. Morell began tò 


88 appeared, also at Paris, the editio optima by © 


endeavoured to ascertain the date of the different 


written, with an inquiry into its au 


HONIA. 


ss has added very much hitherto unpublished, to- 


Pe - gether with the principal ancient lives of Chrysos- 


tom. Montfaucon was a Benedictine monk, and 


7 ‘was assisted by others of his order. Of separate. 
works of Chrysostom the editions and translations | 


are almost innumerable. Erasmus translated some | m : 
sanctuary of Demeter, and called her Chthonia 


-of the homilies and commentaries ; and the edition 


< of two homilies (those on 1 Cor. and 1 Thess. iv.) 
© Gr, Lat. interprete Joanne Cheko, Cantabrigiensi, 
coo Londini, ap. Reyner Vuolfuin. 1543” is interest- 


. ing as the frst book printed with Greek types in 
England. Some of the homilies are translated in 


the Library of the Fathers now publishing at Ox- 


--. ford, and those on St. Matthew have been re- 
< cently edited by the Rev. F. Field, Fellow of 
=. Trin. Coll. Cambridge. The number of MSS. of 
Chrysostom is also immense : the principal of these 
are in the royal library at Paris, the imperial 
library at Vienna (to which collection two of great 


-yalue'were added by Maria Theresa), and that of 


St: Mark at Venice. [G E. L. C.J 
Co CHRYSO’STOMUS, DION. [Dion.] 
<o * CHRYSO/THEMIS (Xpuod@eus). There are 
‘four mythical females of this name (Hygin. Fab. 
170, Poet. Astr. ii. 25; Diod. v. 22; Hom. X ix. 
287), and one male, a son of Carmanor, the priest 
-of Apollo at Tarrha in Crete. He is said to have 
= ‘been a poet, and to have won the first victory in 
the Pythian games by a‘hymn on Apollo. (Paus. 
te ae) i [L. 8.] 
© CHRYSOTHEMIS (Xpuod@eus) and EUTE- 
< LIDAS (Evredldas), statuaries of Argos, made in 
bronze the statues of Damaretus and his son Theo- 


<., pompus, who were each twice victorious in the 
Loos The victories of Demaretus were 
Gn the 65th and 66th Olympiads, and the artists 
of course lived at the same time (B. c. 520 and on- 


Olympic games, 


wards). Pausanias describes one of the statues, 
and quotes the inscription, which contained the 


names of the artists, and which described them as. 


om@éxvav elðóres èk mporépwr, which appears to 
mean that, like the early artists in general, they 


each belonged to a family in which art was here- 


ditary. (x. 6.§ 2.) [P. S.J _ 
-= CHRYSUS (Xpveds), the fourteenth (or thir- 
teenth) of the family of the Asclepiadae, was the 
youngest son of Nebrus, the brother of Gnosidicus, 
and the father of Elaphus; and lived in the sixth 
century B.C. in the island of Cos. During the 
Crissaean war, while the Amphyctions were be- 
sieging the town of Crissa in Phoeis, the plague 
broke out among their army. Having consulted 
the oracle of Delphi in consequence, they were 
directed to fetch from Cos “ the young of a stag, 
together with gold,” which was interpreted to 
<. mean Nebrus and Chrysus. They accordingly 
persuaded them both to join the camp, where 
Chrysus was the first, person to mount the wall at 


the time of the general assault, but was at the | 
| 48; Heimbach, de Basil. Orig. p. 87.) [J.T. G.] 
=- CHUMNUS, NICE/PHORUS,. renowned as | 


. game time mortally wounded, B. c. 591. He was 
buried in the hippodrome at Delphi, and worship- 


ae ped by the inhabitants as a hero (évaryifw), (Thes- | 
= sali Oratio, in Hippocr. Opera, r O | the latter part of the 13th and in the beginning of 
= GCHTHO’NIA (Xé@ovia), may mean the subter- 


ae raneous, or the goddess of the earth, that is, the 

. protectress of the fields, whence it is used as a 

_. Surname. of infernal divinities, -such as Hecate. 
(Apollon, Rhod. iv. 148; Orph. Hymn. 35. 9), 
Nyx (Orph: Hymn. 2. 8), and Melinoé (Orph. 


thenticity, and | . : 
Hi. 123; Orph. Hymn. 39.12; Artemid. ii, 35; 
Apollon. Rhod. iv. 987.) Although the name, in 
the case of Demeter, scarcely requires explanation, 


| Hymn. 70. 1), but especially of Demeter. (Herod. 


RELA pers: 


yet mythology relates two stories to account for it. 
According to one of them, Clymenus and Chthonia, 
the children of Phoroneus, founded at Hermione a 


from the name of one of the founders. (Paus. il. 
35. § 8.) According to an Argive legend, Demeter 
on her wanderings came to Argolis, where she was - 
ill-received by Colontas. Chthonia, his daughter, 
was dissatisfied with her father’s conduct, and, 
when Colontas and his house were burnt by the 
goddess, Chthonia was carried off by her to Her- 
mione, where she built a sanctuary to Demeter 
Chthonia, and instituted the festival of the Chtho- 
nia in her honour. (Paus. ii. 35. $35 Dict. of Ant. 
s. v. XOdvia.) A third mythical personage of this 
name occurs in Apollodorus (iii. 15. § 1). [L.S.] 
CHTHO'NIUS (X8éros) has the same meaning 
as Chthonia, and is therefore applied to the gods of | 
the lower world, or the shades (Hom. JU. ix. 457 3 
Hesiod. Op. 485; Orph. Hymn. 17. 3, 69. 2, Ar- 
gon. 973), and to beings that are considered as 
earth-born. (Apollod. iii. 4. § 1; Apollon. Rhod. 
iv. 1398.) It is also used in the sense of “gods 
of the land,” or “native divinities.” (Apollon. 
Rhod. iv. 1322.) There are also several mythical 
personages of the name of Chthonius. (Apollod, iis 
1.§ 5, iii: 4. §$ 1,5; Ov. Meti xiL 4415 Diod. — 
v. 53; Paus. ix. 5. $1; Hygin. Fab. 178.) [L.8.] | 
 CHUMNUS, GEORGIUS, a native of Can- 
dace or Chandace, in’ the island of Crete, lived 
most probably during the later period of the Greek 
empire. He wrote a history in verse, beginning 
with the creation of the world and going down to 
the reign of David and Solomon, kings of Judaca, 
which is extant in MS. in the imperial library at 
Vienna, and was formerly in the library of John 
Suzzo (Susius) at Constantinople. (Fabric. Bibl. — 
Graee, xii. p. 43; Cave, Hist. Lit. vol. i. D. pe 
13.) PW. P.J- 
CHUMNUS, MICHAEL, a Graeco-Roman . 
jurist and canonist, who was nomophylax, and 
afterwards metropolitan of Thessalonica. He is 
said by Pohl (ad Suares. Notit. Basil. p. 138, n. 


-[a.]) to have lived in the 13th century, in the 


time of Nicephorus Blemmydas, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, and to have been the author of va- 
rious works. He is cited by Mat. Blastares 
(Leune. J. G. R. i. pp. 482, 487), and is known 
by a short treatise on the degrees of relation- 
ship (wept räv Badcapdy [qu. Bada] ris cvy- 
vyevelas), inserted in the collection of Leuncla- 
vius (i. p. 519) By Suarez (who erroncously 
identifies Chumnus and Domnus), Chumnus is 
mentioned among the scholiasts upon the Basilica 
(Notit, Basil. § 42), but this seems to be an error. 
(Bocking, Institutionen, Bonn, 1848, i. p. 108, n. 


a statesman, a philosopher, and a divine, lived in 


the 14th century. He was probably a native of 


Constantinople, and belonged undoubtedly to one — 
of the first families in the Greek empire. Enjoy- — 
ing the confidence and friendship of the emperor 


Andronicus Palaeologus the elder, he was succes- 


sively appointed praefect of the Canicleus, keeper 
of the imperial seal-ring, and magnus stratope- 


CHUMNUS. 


rits were so great, 


darcha, and his m 


to whom she was married in the same year. 
During the unfortunate civil contest between An- 
dronicus the elder and his grandson, Andronicus 
‘the younger, Chumnus | remained faithful to- his 
imperial patron, and for some time defended. the 
town of Thessalonica, of which he was praefect, 
against the troops of Andronicus the younger, 
whom he compelled to raise the siege. It seems 
that Chumnus had more influence and did more for 
the support of Andronicus the elder, than any 
other of the ministers of this unfortunate emperor. 
Towards the end of his life Chumnus took orders 
and retired into a convent, where he lived under 
the name of Nathanael, and occupied himself with 
literary pursuits. The time of his death has not 
been ascertained, but we must presume that he 
died after 1330, during the reign of Andronicus 
the younger, | i 
Nicephorus Chumnus is the author of numerous 
works and treatises on philosophical, religious, 
ecclesiastical, rhetorical, and legal subjects, none of 
which have ever been printed; they are extant in 
MS. in the principal libraries of Rome, Venice, 
and Paris. We give the titles of some of them as 
they stand in Latin in the catalogues of those li- 
braries : “ Confutatio Dogmatis’ de Processione 
Spiritus Sancti;” “Sermo in Christi Transfigura- 
tionem ;” “Symbuleuticus de Justitia ad Thessalo- 
~nicenses, et Urbis Encomium ;” “ Ex Imperatoris 
o Decreto, ut Judices jurejurando obligentur, ad 
Munus sancte obeundum ;” “ Encomium ad Impe- 
` ratorem” (Andronicum II.) ; “ Querela adversus 
 Niphonem ob male administratam Patriarchatus 
sui Provinciam ;” “Oratio funebris in Theoleptum 
Metropolitam Philadelphiae ;” “Ad Imperatorem 
- de Obitu Despotae et Filii ejus,” a letter to Andro- 
nicus II. the elder, on the death of his son, the 
despot John, who had married Irene, the daughter 
of Chomnus; “De Charitate, erga Proximum, et 
omnia reliquenda ut Christum sequamur, &c. ;” 
“De Mundi Natura ;” “De Primis et Simplicibus 
Corporibus 3” “Quod Terra quum in Medio sit, 
infra se nihil habeat ;” “Quod neque Materia ante 
Corpora, neque Formae. seorsim, sed haec ipsa 
‘simul constent;” “Contra Plotinnm de Anima 
rationali Quaestiones variae, ubi de Metempsychosi, 
de Belluis, utrum Intellectu praeditae sint, nec ne, 


de Corporum Resurrectione, et aliis disseritur ;” 


“De Anima sensitiva et vegetiva ;” “Quod non 


impossibile sit, etiam secundum physices Rationes, | 


eollocatam esse Aquam in Firmamento, tum, qaum 
Orbis. Terrarum creatus sit, eamque ibi esse ct 
perpetuo manere,”. &c. There are also extant 
“Oratio in Laudem Imperatoris Andronici Senioris,” 


y its we sat, that as early | 
as 1295 Andronicus asked the hand of his dangh- 
ter, Irene, for one of his sons, J ohn Palaeologus, | 


CICERO. 


and a great number of letters on various subjects, i 
several of which seem to be of great interest for 


history, while others, as well as the works cited - 


above, appear to be of considerable importance for 

the history of Greek civilization in the middle » 
ages. (Fabric. Bibl, Grace. vol. vii. pp. 675, 6765. 
Cave, Hist. Liter. vol. ii. 


p. 494, ad an. 1320: 


Nicephorus Gregoras, lib. vii. p. 168, ed. Paris; ` 


Cantacuzenus, lib. i. p. 45, ed. Paris.) [W. P.] 


C. CICEREIUS, the secretary (seria) of the 
elder Scipio Africanus, was a candidate for the 
praetorship in B. 0. 174 along with Scipio’s son, 


but when he saw-that he was obtaining more votes 


than the latter, he resigned in his fayour.. (Val ` 


Max. iv. 5. § 3, iii. 5. § 2.) Cicereius was, how- 


ever, elected praetor in the following year (Bc. 
173), and he obtained the province of Sardinia, 
but was ordered by the senate to go to Corsica 


first, in order to conduct the war against the in- — 


habitants of that island. After defeating the 


Corsicans in battle, he granted them peace on the _ 


payment of 200,000 pounds of wax, and then 
passed over to Sardinia. On his return to Rome 


next year (B. c. 172) he sued for a triumph on ac- 
count of his victory in Corsica, and when this was 


refused by the senate, he celebrated on his own — 
authority a triumph on the Alban mount, a practice’ 


which had now become not unfrequent, In the © 


same year he was one of the three ambassadors 
sent to the Illyrian king, Gentius; and in B. c. 


167 he was again despatched on the same mission. 


In the year before (B. c. 168) he dedicated on the 


Alban mount the temple to Juno Moneta, which c 
he had vowed in his battle with the Corsicans five 


years before. 
xlv. 17, 15.) | 


CICERO, the name of a family, little distin 


guished in history, belonging to the plebeian Clau- 


(Liv. xli. 33, xlii. 1, 7,21, 26. 


dia gens, the only member of which mentioned. 


is C. Claudius Cicero, tribune of the plebs in B. o. 


454, (Liv. ii. 31.) The word seems to be con- a 


nected with cicer, and may have been originally =- 


applied by way of distinction to some individual- a 
celebrated for his skill in raising that kind of * 
pulse, by whom the epithet would be transmitted 


to his descendants. Thus the designation. will 


be precisely analogous to Bulbus, Fabius, Lentulus, — : 
CICERO, the name of a family of the Talii.: 


Piso, Tubero, and the like. 


The Tullii Cicerones had from time immemorial 
been settled at Arpinum, which received the full 


franchise in B. c. 1885 but they never aspired > 
to any political distinction until the stock was > 

raised by the great orator from that obscurity > 
into which it quickly relapsed after his death. 


His genealogy, so far as it can be traced, is repre. 


sented in the following table. ` 


l. M. Tullius Cicero, Married Gratidia. o oa 


9. M. Tullius Cicero, 
. Married Helvia, _ 


$8. M. Tunurs Ciczro, o0 

pre PY the orton o Ts 
Married, 1. Terentia. — 

ee et es Oe Pobili 


a + 


8. L. Tullius Cicero, 


3. Q. Tullius Cicero. 
- Married Pomponia, <o 004 


L eee 
CRo 
9 


A. L. Tullins Cicer, 


He 8 ete Oe Re A OERO. 


vob : a 


— 


vg ae : oe E M. Tullius Cicero. 7 -8 Q. Tullius Cicero, 


_ Q, Furius Crassipes. Peco a 
8, P. Cornelius Dolabella. =- 
one ~~ Lentulus: | | l 
Cole M. TurLws Cicero, grandfather of the{ 5. M. TULLIUS CICERO, the orator, eldest son of 
orator, appears to have taken a lead in his own | No. 2. In what follows we do not intend to enter 
‘community, and vigorously opposed the projects of| deeply into the complicated political transactions of 
his fellow-townsman and brother-in-law, M. Grati-| the era during which this great man flourished, 
dius, who had raised a great commotion at Arpi-| except in so far as he was directly and personally 
num by agitating in favour of a law for voting by | interested and concerned in the events. The com-. 
i pallot. The matter was referred to the consul| plete history of that momentous crisis must he ob- 
~ M: Aemilius Scaurus (B: c. 115), who complimented | tained by comparing this article with the biogra- 
Cicero on his conduct, declaring that he would | phies of ANTONIUS, Augustus, BRUTUS, CAusar, 
gladly see a person of such spirit and integrity | CATILINA, Caro, CLODIUS PULCHER [Cra unus], 
exerting his powers on the great field of the metro-| Crassus, Lermus, Pompeius, and the other — 
polis, instead of remaining in the seclusion of a| great characters of the day. He : 
country town. The old man was still alive at the 
birth of his eldest grandson (B. c. 106), whom he 
little resembled in his tastes, for he was no friend | 
. to foreign literature, and was wont to say, that his 
contemporaries were like Syrian slaves, the more 
Greek they knew, the greater scoundrels they 
were. (Cie. de Leg. ii. 1, ii. 16, de Orat, ii. 66.) 
` 2. M. TuLLs Cicero, son of the foregoing, 
and. father of the orator. He was a member of the 
equestrian order, and lived upon his hereditary 
estate, in the neighbourhood of Arpinum, near the 
function of the Fibrenus with the Liris, devoted to 
-. Hterary pursuits, till far advanced in life, when he 
removed to Rome for the purpose of educating his 
«two boys, Marcus and Quintus, and became the pro- 
. prietor of a house in the Carinae. His reputation 
“as aman of learning procured for him the society 
'. and friendship of the most distinguished charac- 
'. ters of the day, especially the orators M. Antonius 
and L. Crassus, and the jurists Q. Scaevola and 
© C. Aculeo, the latter of whom was his brother-in- 
law, being married to the sister of his wife Helvia. 
Although naturally of a delicate constitution, by 
 eare and moderation he attained to a good old age, 
_and died in the year B, c. 64, while his son, whose 
rapid rise he had had the happiness of witnessing, 
was canvassing for the consulship with every pros- 
pect of success. (De Leg. ii. 1, de Orat. ii. 1, de 
Of. iii. 19, ad Att. i. 6.) 7 
3. L. TuLLIUs Cicero, brother of the foregoing. 
_ He accompained M, Antonius the orator to Cilicia 
in B. c. 103 as a private friend, and remained with 
. him in the province until his return the following 
year. He must have lived for a considerable time 
after this period, since he was in the habit of giving 
his nephew many particulars with regard to the 
pursuits of Antonius. (De Orat. ii. 1.) = 
4. L. Tunzius Cicero, son of the foregoing. 
He was the constant companion and schoolfellow 
of the orator, travelled with him to Athens in B.c. 
79, and subsequently acted as his assistant in col- 
~Tecting evidence against Verres, On this occasion | 
_ the Syracusans paid him the compliment of voting 
him a public guest (ospes) of their city, and trans- 
“mitted to him a copy of the decree to this effect 
engraved on a tablet of brass. Lucius died in B. c. 
~ 68, much regretted by his cousin, who was deeply | prosecuting with vigour the Social war, and was 
attached to him. (De Fin, v. 1, c. Verr, iv, 11, | present at the conference between his commander 
61, 64, 65, ad Alb.) ~ _ band P. Vettius Scato, general of the Marsi, by = 


1. BIOGRAPHY OF CICERO. 


M. Tullius Cicero was born on the 3rd of January, 
B. €. 106, according to the Roman calendar, at that 
epoch nearly three months in advance of the true 
time, at the family residence in the vicinity of — 
| Arpinum. No trustworthy anecdotes have been 
preserved with regard to his childhood, for little 
faith can be reposed in the gossiping stories col- 
lected by Plutarch of the crowds who were wont — 
to flock to the school where he received the first. 
rudiments of knowledge, for the purpose of seeing 
and hearing the young prodigy; but we cannot 
doubt that the aptitude for learning displayed by 
himself and his brother Quintus induced their fa- 
ther to remove to Rome, where he conducted their 
elementary education according to the advice of- 
L. Crassus, who pointed out both the subjects to — 
which their attention ought chiefly to be devoted, 
and also the teachers by whom the information 
sought might be best imparted. These instructors 
were, with the exception perhaps of Q. Aelius, the 
grammarian (Brut. 56), all Greeks, and among the 
number was the renowned Archias of Antioch, 
who had been living at Rome under the protection 
of Lucullus ever since B. c. 102, and seems to have 
communicated a temporary enthusiasm for his own 
pursuits to his pupil, most of whose poetical at- 
| tempts belong to his early youth. In his sixteenth 
year (B. c. 91) Cicero received the manly gown, 
and entered the forum, where he listened with the 
greatest avidity to the speakers at the bar and from 
the rostra, dedicating however a large portion of 
his time to reading, writing, and oratorical exer- 
cises. At this period he was committed by his 
father to the care of the venerable Q. Mucins 
Scaevola, the augur, whose side he scarcely ever 
quitted, acquiring from his lips that acquaintance 
with the constitution of his country and the prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence, and those lessons of practical 
wisdom which proved of inestimable value in his 
future career. During B. c. 89, in accordance with 
the ancient practice not yet entirely obsolete which 
‘required every citizen to be a soldier, he served his 


(father of Pompeius Magnus), then engaged in 


first and only campaign under Cn. Pompeius Strabo 


those by whom he was upheld, and succeeded in| 


_ Interests of a woman of Arretium, a preliminary | 
-. objection was taken against her title to appear in | 


habitants of which in the recent troubles had been 
deprived of the rights of citizenship. But Cicero |. 
denounced the act by which she and her fellow-citi- 
zens had been stripped of their privileges as utterly 
unconstitutional and therefore in itself null and — 
void, and carried his point although opposed by the 
eloquence and experience of Cotta. It does not 
appear probable, notwithstanding the assertion of 
Plutarch to the contrary, that Cicero experienced — 
-or dreaded any evil consequences from the dis- 
pleasure of Sulla, whose power was far too firmly 
fixed to be shaken by the fiery harangues of a 
young lawyer, although other circumstances com- 
pelled him for a while to abandon the field upon 
which he had entered so auspiciously.. He had. 
now attained the age of twenty-seven, but his 
constitution was far from being vigorous or his 


whom the Romans had been signally defeated, a | 
few months before, and the consul P. Rutilius 

Lopussa opea TE ORE a E sada ep 

For upwards of six years from the date of his brief 
military career Cicero made no appearance as a public 
man: During the whole of the fierce struggle between 
Marius and Sulla he identified himself with neither 
party, but appears to have carefully kept aloof from 
the scenes of strife and bloodshed by which he was 
surrounded, and to have given himself up with in- 
defatigable perseverance to those studies which 
were essential to his success as a lawyer and ora- 
tor, that being the only path open to distinction in 
the absence of all taste or talent for martial achieve- 
ments. Accordingly, during the above period he 
first imbibed a love for philosophy from the dis- 
courses of Phaedrus the Epicurean, whose lectures, 
however, he soon deserted for the more congenial 
doctrines instilled by Philo, the chief of the New 
Academy, who with several men of learning had 
fled from Athens when Greece was invaded by the. 
troops of Mithridates. From Diodotus the Stoic, 
who lived and died in his house, he acquired a 
scientific knowledge of logic. The principles of 
rhetoric were deeply impressed upon his mind by 
Molo the Rhodian, whose reputation as a forensic 
speaker was not inferior to his skill as a teacher; 
while not a day passed in which he did not apply 
the precepts inculcated by these various masters in 
declaiming with his friends and companions, some- 
times in Latin, sometimes in Greek, but more fre- 
quently in the latter language. Nor did he omit 
to practise composition, for he drew up the treatise 
commonly entitled De Inventione Rhetoriea, wrote 
his poem Marius, and translated Aratus together 
with the Oeconomics of Xenophon. 

. But when tranquillity was restored by the final 
discomfiture of the Marian party, and the business 
of the forum had resumed, in outward appearance 
at least, its wonted course, the season seemed to 
have arrived for displaying those abilities which 
had been cultivated with so much assiduity, and 
accordingly at the age of twenty-five Cicero came 
forward as a pleader. The first of his extant 
speeches, in a civil suit, is that for P. Quinctius 
(B. c. 81), in which, however, he refers to some 
previous efforts; the first delivered upon a criminal 
trial was that in defence of Sex. Roscius of Ameria, 
charged with parricide by Chrysogonus, a freed- 
man of Sulla, supported, as it was understood, by 
the influence of his patron. No one being dis- 
posed to brave the wrath of the all-powerful dictator 
by openly advocating the cause of one to whom he 
was supposed to be hostile, Cicero, moved partly 
by compassion and partly by perceiving that this 
was a noble opportunity for commencing his career 
as a protector of the oppressed (see de Of ii. 14), 
and establishing at considerable apparent but little 
real risk his character as a fearless champion of 
Innocence, boldly came forward, pronounced a most 
animating and powerful address, in which he did 
not scruple to animadvert distinctly in the strongest 
terms upon the cruel and unjust measures of the 
favourite, and by implication on the tyranny of. 


long scraggy neck, his general appearance and — 
habit of body were such as to excite serious alarm 
among his relations, especially since in addition to 
his close application to business, he was wont to 
exert his voice, when pleading, to the uttermost 
‘without remission, and employed incessantly the — 
most violent action. Persuaded in some degree 
by the earnest representations of friends and phy- 
siclans, but influenced still more strongly by: 
the conviction that there was great room for im- 
provement in his style of composition and in his 
mode of delivery, both of which required to be- 
softened and tempered, he determined to quit Italy 


and eloquence. Accordingly (B. c. 79) he repaired — 
in the first instance to Athens, where he remained 
for six months, diligently revising and extending © 
his acquaintance with philosophy by listening to 
the famous Antiochus of Ascalon, studying rhetoric 
under the distinguished and experienced Deme- - 
trius Syrus, attending occasionally the lectures 
of Zeno the Epicurean, and enjoying the society 
of his brother Quintus, of his cousin. Lucius, 
and of Pomponius Atticus, with whom he now 
cemented that close friendship which proved one- 
of the chief comforts of his life, and which having 


complete tour of Asia Minor, holding fellowship 
during the whole of his journey with the most 
illustrious orators and rhetoricians of the East, — 


Aeschylus of Cnidus, and Xenocles of Adramyt- 
tium, — carefully treasuring up the advice which: 
they bestowed and profiting by the examples _ 
which they afforded. Not satisfied even with this: _ 
discipline and these advantages, he passed over to — 


with Posidonius, and once more placed himself 
under the care of Molo, who took great pains to 
restrain and confine within proper limits the ten- 
dency to diffuse and redundant copiousness which — 
-he remarked in his disciple. 0 oon 00S e oT 

At length, after an absence of two years, Cicero ` 
returned to Rome (B. c. 77), not only more deeply `- 
-skilled in the theory of his art and improved by 
practice, but almost entirely changed. His general. 
health was now firmly established, his lungs had 
acquired strength, the habit of straining his voice 
to the highest pitch had heen conquered, his exces- 


_ procuring the acquittal of his client. Soon after: 
_ (Bc. 79) he again came indirectly into collision 
with Sulla; for having undertaken to defend the 


court, inasmuch as she belonged to a town the in- | matter and delivery had assumed a steady, sub- S 


health robust. Thin almost to emaciation, with a 


for a season, and to visit the great fountains of arts 


endured unshaken the fiercest trials, was dissolved ie 
only by death. After quitting Athens he madea ` 


Menippus of Stratoniceia, Dionysius of Magnesia, 


Rhodes (x. c. 78), where he became acquainted 


sive and unvarying vehemence had evaporated, the 
‘whole form and.character of his oratory both in’. . 


CICERO. — 


any circumstances, and at all hours, however in- 


O ereERo. 


= dued, composed, and well-regulated tone. Trans-. ) | 
< o cendant natural talents, developed by such elaborate | convenient or unseasonable. Er 
and judicious training under the most celebrated | For upwards of four years after his return to 
< masters, stimulated by burning zeal and sustained | Rome in the beginning of B. c. 74, the life of 
by indomitable perseverance, could scarcely fail to | Cicero presents an entire blank. That he was ac- 
“command success. His merits were soon discerned | tively engaged in the courts of law is certain, for 
and appreciated, the prejudice at first entertained | he himself informs us, that he was employed in a 
that he was a mere Greekling, an indolent man of | multitude of causes (Brut. 92), and that his powers 
> letters, was quickly dissipated ; shyness and reserve | had now attained to the full vigour of maturity ; 
‘were speedily dispelled by the warmth of public | but we know not even the name of one of these 
© applause; he forthwith took his station in the fore- | orations, except perhaps that, “ Pro M. Tullio.” 
“most rank of judicial orators, and ere long stood | some important fragments of which have been 
alone in acknowledged pre-eminence; his most | recently brought to light. Meanwhile, Lucullus 
-> formidable rivals, Hortensius, eight years his senior, | had been pressing the war in the East against 
and C. Aurelius Cotta, now (B. c. 76) canvassing | Mithridates with great energy and the happiest 
` for the consulship, who had long been kings of the | results; the power of Pompey and of Crassus at- 
bar, having been forced, after a short but sharp | home had been steadily increasing, although a bad 
contest for supremacy, to yield. . feeling had sprung up between them in conse- 
Cicero had now reached the age (of 30) at which | quence of the events connected with the final sup- 
the laws permitted him to become candidate for | pression of the servile war of Spartacus, They, 
` the lowest of the great offices of state, and although | however, discharged harmoniously the duties of 
comparatively speaking a stranger, and certainly | their joint consulship (8. c. 70), and seem to have 
unsupported by any powerful family interest, his | felt that it was necessary for their interests to 
reputation and popularity already stood so high, that | control the high aristocratical faction, for by their 
he was elected (B. c. 76) quaestor by the votes of | united exertions the plebeian tribunes recovered 
all the tribes. The lot decided that he should serve | the vital privileges of which they had been de- 
in Sicily under Sex. Peducaeus, praetor of Lily- | prived by Sulla, and the equites were once more 
baeum. During his tenure of office (B. c. 75) he | admitted to serve as judices on crininal trials, 
~ executed with great skill the difficult and delicate | sharing this distinction with the senate and the 
task of procuring large additional supplies of corn | tribuni aerarii. In this year Cicero became can- 
-. ‘for the relief of the metropolis, then suffering from | didate for the aedileship, and the issue of the- 
_ a severe dearth, and at the same time displayed so | contest was if possible more triumphant. than 
much liberality towards the farmers of the revenue | when he had formerly solicited the suffrage of | 
<> and such courtesy towards private traders, that he | the people, for he was chosen not only by a ma- 
excited no jealousy or discontent, while he main- | jority in every tribe, but carried a greater num- 
tained such strict integrity, rigid impartiality, and | ber of votes than any one of his competitors. A 
--> “disinterested self-denial, in all branches of his ad- | little while before this gratifying demonstration. 
- ministration, that the delighted provincials, little | of public approbation, he undertook the manage- 
accustomed to the exhibition of these virtues in the | ment of the most important trial in which he had 
person of a Roman magistrate, devised unheard-of | hitherto been engaged—the impeachment preferred 
honours to testify their gratitude. Some of the | against Verres, for misgovernment and complicated 
leading weaknesses in the character of Cicero, in- | oppression, by the Sicilians, whom he had ruled 
ordinate vanity and a propensity to exaggerate | as praetor of Syracuse for the space of three years. 
extravagantly the importance of his services, now | (73—71.). Cicero, who always felt much more 
began to shew themselves, but they had not yet | inclined to appear in the character of a defender 
acquired such a mastery over his mind as to pre- | than in the invidious position of an accuser, was — 
vent him from laughing at the disappointments he | prevailed upon to conduct this cause by the earnest — 
encountered. Thus we find him describing with | entreaties of his provincial friends, who reposed. 
considerable humour in one of his speeches ( pro | the most perfect confidence in his integrity and 
Plane. 26) the exalted idea he had formed at this | good-will, and at the same time were fully alive to 
period of his own extraordinary merits, of the posi- | the advantage that would be secured to their suit — 
-tion which he occupied, and of the profound sen- | from the local knowledge of their advocate. The 
sation which his proceedings must have caused at | most strenuous exertions were now made by Verres, 
< Rome. He imagined that the scene of his duties | backed by all the interest of the Metelli and other 
was, as it were, the stage of the world, and that | powerful families, to wrest the case out of the 
< the gaze of all mankind had been watching his | hands of Cicero, who, however, defeated the at- 
~ performances ready to condemn or to- applaud. | tempt; and, having demanded and been allowed 
Full of the consciousness of this celebrity he land- | 110 days for the purpose of collecting evidence, 
ed at Puteoli (B. c 74), and intense was his mor- | instantly set out, accompanied by his cousin 
tification when he discovered that even his own | Lucius, for Sicily, where he exerted himself. so 
acquaintances among the luxurious crowd who | vigorously, that he traversed the whole island in 
` thronged that gay coast were absolutely ignorant, | less than two months, and returned attended bv 
not only of what he had been doing, but even ofi all the necessary witnesses and loaded with docu- 
where he had been, a lesson, he tells us, which | ments. Another desperate effort was made by 
ae though severe was most valuable, since it taught | Hortensius, now consul-elect, who was counsel for 
~ him that, while the eyes of his countrymen were | the defendant, to raise up obstacles which might 
bright and.acute their ears were dull, and pointed | have the effect of delaying the trial until the com- 
out the necessity of mingling with the people and | mencement of the following year, when he counted 
keeping constantly in their view, of frequenting | upon a more favourable judge, a more corrupt jury, 
and the protection of the chief magistrates; but- 


<- assiduously all places of general resort, and of ad- 
|. butting visitors and clients to his presence, under | here again he was defeated by the promptitude — 


mony so decisive, that Verres gave up the contest 
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radhi on which every 2 ambitious n and i daire 7 
had long been fixed, was yet tobe won, and he 


: and decision of ae oppatient, who opened hei case 

very briefly 1 upon the fifth of August, proceeded at 
once to the examination of the witnesses, and the 
- production’ of the depositions and other papers, 


resistance on the part of the nobles (we use the 
which taken together constituted a mass of testi- 


word in the technical Roman sense), who guarded. 
the avenues to this the highest honour of the state 
-with watchful jealousy against the approach of any 
new man, and were likely to strain every nerve to 
secure the exclusion of the son of an obscure muni- 
cipal knight. Well aware that any attempt to re- 
move or soften the inveterate prejudices of these 
men would be met, if not by open hostility and. 
insult, most surely by secret treachery, he resolved 
to throw himself into the arms of the popular: 
faction, whose principles he detested in his heart, 


as hopeless, and retired at once into exile without 
attempting any defence. The full pleadings, how- 
ever, which were to have been delivered had the 
trial been permitted to run its ordinary course 
were subsequently published by Cicero, and form, 
perhaps, the proudest monument of his oratorical 
powers, exhibiting that extraordinary combination 
of surpassing genius with almost inconceivable in- 
dustry, of brilliant oratory with minute accuracy 
of inquiry and detail, which rendered him irresis- 
tible in a geod. cause and often victorious ina bad 
one 
The most iraba bina of his new ofice 

(B. c. 69) were the preparations for the celebration 
of the Floralia, of the Liberalia, and of the Ludi 
Romani in honour of the three divinities of the 
Capitol. It had become a common custom for the 
aediles to lavish enormous sums on these shows, in 
_ the hope of propitiating the favour of the multitude 
and securing their support. Cicero, whose fortune 
was very moderate, at once perceiving that, even if 
he were to ruin himself, it would be impossible for 
him to vie in splendour with many of those who 
= were likely to be his rivals in his upward course, 
with very correct judgment resolved, while he 
did. nothing which could give reasonable offence, 
to found his claims to future distinction solely on 
those talents which had already won for him his 
present elevation, and accordingly, although he | 
avoided everything like meanness or parsimony 
In the games presented under his auspices, was 
equally careful to shun ostentation and profuse 
expenditure. 
_ For nearly three years the history of Cicero is 
again a blank, that is, until the close of B. c. 67, 
when he was elected first praetor by the suffrages 
of all the centuries, and this on three several oe- 
casions, the comitia having been twice broken off 
in consequence of the disturbances connected with 
the passing of the Cornelian law. The duties of 
this ee ae on which he entered in January, 
B: c. 66, were two-fold.. He was called upon to 
preside in the highest civil court, and was also re- 
quired to act as commissioner (quaes tor) in trials 
for extortion, while in addition to his judicial 
functions he continued to practise at the bar, and 
carried through single-handed the defence of Cluen- 
- tius, In the most singular and interesting cause 
eélébre bequeathed to us by antiquity. But the 
most important event of the year was his first ap- 
pearance as a political speaker from the rostra, 
when he delivered his celebrated address to the 
people in-favour of the Manilian law, maintaining 
‘the cause of Pompey against the hearty opposition 
- of the senate and the optimates. That his conduet | 
-on this oceasion was the result of mature delibera- 
tion we cannot doubt... Nor will it be difficult to | 
_ discern his real motives, which were perhaps not | exposed the vices and crimes of his two opponents _ 
= quite so pure and patriotic as his panegyrists would | with the most merciless. severity. But his fears 
have us believe. Hitherto his progress, in so far} proved groundless, ‘His star was still inthe ascen- 
‘dant; he was returned by all the centuries, while 


-as any external obstacles were concerned, had been } 
‘smooth and uninterrupted; the ascent "had. been | his colleague Antonius obtained.a small majority — 
only over Catiline.. The attention of the new - 


neither steep nor rough; the: gnaestorship, the | ! : 
aadileship, the practorship, had been gained almost | consul immediately after entering upon office (B.C. 
$ wW ithout. a + struggle : : but the great prize of ne eon | 63 


of their idol the weight of his own influence with- 
‘the middle classes, his proper and peculiar party.. 
The popularity of the orator rose higher than ever; 
the friendship of Pompey, now certainly the most 
important individual in the commonwealth, was 
secured, and the success which attended the opera- 
tions in the East smothered if it did not extinguish 
the indignation of the senatorial leaders, Perhaps. 
we ought not here to omit adding one more to the 
almost innumerable examples of the incredible in- 
dustry of Cicero. It is recorded, that, during his — 
-praetorship, notwithstanding his complicated en- 
gagements as judge, pleader, and politician, he 
found time to attend the rhetorical school of An- 
tonius Gnipho, which was now rising to great 
eminence. (Suet. de Ilustr. Gramm. 7; Macrob. 
Sat. ii. 12.) 


and employed himself unceasingly in watehing 
every event which could in any way ear upon. | 
the consular elections. It appears from his letters, © 

which now begin to open their treasures to us, 
that he had six competitors, of whom the most. — 


was threatened with a criminal prosecution, and it 


the cause, ard the probable corruption of the — 
Judices, a majority of whom it was believed 
might be bought over. Catiline was, however, ac- 
coalition with Antonius, receiving strenuous assis- 


‘began. to regard with an evil eye the partizan of oo 
Pompey, whose splendid exploits filled them with » 


this union with the most lively apprehensions is 


had every reason to anticipate the most determined © 


and to rivet their favour by casting into the scale $ 


During the eighteen months which followed (85 i 
64), Cicero having declined to accept a ee Siro 
ken his eye steadily fixed upon one great object, 


formidable were C. Antonius, a nephew of the = 
great orator, who perished dur.ng the Marian pro- | 
scription, and the notorious Catiline. The latter ` 


is amusing to observe the lawyer-like coolness with |. 
which Cicero speaks of his guilt being as claras =; 
the noon-day sun, ac the same time indicating BRE 
wish to defend him, should such a course be for o 


his own interest, and expressing. great pleasure atio z : 
the perfidy of the accuser who was ready to betray 


quitted without the aid of his rival, and formed a >- 
tance from Crassus and Caesar, both of whom now- 
increasing jealousy and alarm. That Cicero viewed. 


evident from the fragments of his address, In Toga : 
candida; in which he appears to have dissected and 


was epee pan the sees law of £ Ballis n 


Of those proscribed by Sulla to the civil disabilities: 


L “fowed out by those’ most deeply interested, might 
| have saved the constitution from dangers more re- 


> more fully | Caesar, who had viewed this alliance with no small 
he | dissatisfaction, contrived to paralyze the hands of 
the only individual by whom the league could have . 
: ‘been renewed. a ee 
under which they labored ; in defending C. Rabi- | Meanwhile, Cicero could boast of having accom- 
rius, charged with having been concerned in the | plished an exploit for which no precedent could be 
death of Saturninus ; in bringing forward a measure | found in the history of Rome. l Of ignoble birth, 
to render the punishment of bribery more stringent ; | of small fortune, without family or connexions, 
in checking the abuses connected with the nomi- | without military renown, by the force of his intel- 
_ nations to a legatio libera ; and in remedying va- | lectual powers alone, he had struggled upwards, 
rious defects in the administration of justice. But | had been chosen to fill in succession all the high 
his whole thoughts were soon absorbed by the | offices of the state, as soon as the laws permitted — 
precautions required to baffle the treason of Cati- | him to become a candidate, without once sustaining 
o lne. The origin and progress of that famous plot, | a repulse; in the garb of peace he had gained a 
the consummate courage, prudence, caution, and | victory of which the greatest among his predecessors _ 
decision manifested throughout by Cicero under | would have been proud, and had received tributes 
circumstances the most delicate and embarrassing, | of applause of which few triumphant generals could 
are fully detailed elsewhere. [Carinina] For | boast. His fortune, after mounting steadily though 
~- once the nation did not prove thankless to their | swiftly, had now reached its culminating point of 
`. benefactor, Honours were showered down upon | prosperity and glory ; for a brief space it remained 
him such as no citizen of Rome had ever enjoyed. | stationary, and then rapidly declined and. sunk. 
‘Men of all ranks and all parties hailed him as the | The honours so lavishly heaped upon him, instead. 
‘saviour of his country ; Catulus in the senate, and | of invigorating and elevating, weakened and de- 
Cato in the forum, addressed him as “ parens | based his mind, and the most splendid achievement 
patriae,” father of his father-land; thanksgivings | of his life contained the germ of his humiliation 
< in his name were voted to the gods, a distinction | and downfal. The punishment inflicted by order 
heretofore bestowed only on those who had | of the senate upon Lentulus, Cethegus, and their 
achieved a victory in a field of battle; and all | associates, although perhaps morally justified by 
< Italy joined in testifying enthusiastic admiration | the emergency, was a palpable violation of the fun- 
and gratitude. - But in addition to the open and | damental principles of the Roman constitution, | 
instant peril from which the consul had preserved | which solemnly declared, that no citizen could be 
_ the commonwealth, he had made a grand stroke of | put to death until sentenced by the whole body of 
¿i policy, which, had it been firmly and honestly fol- | the people assembled in their comitia; and for this 
act Cicero, as the presiding magistrate, was held 
responsible. It was in vain to urge, that the con- 
suis had been armed with dictatorial. authority ; 
for, although even a dictator was always liable to 
be called to account, there was in the present in- 
stance no semblance of an exertion of such power, 
but the senate, formally assuming to themselyes 
judicial functions which they had no right to ex- 
ercise, formally gave orders for the execution of a 
sentence which they had no right to pronounce. 
The argument, pressed again and again by Cicero, 
that the conspirators by their guilt had forfeited 
all their privileges, while it is virtually an admis- 
sion of the principle stated above, is in itself a 
mere flimsy sophism, since it takes for granted the 
guilt of the victims—the very fact which no tribu- 
nal except the comitia or commissioners nominated. 
by the comitia could decide. Nor were his ene- 
mies, and those who secretly favoured the traitors, 
long in discovering and assailing this vulnerable. 
point. On the last day of the year, when, accord- 
ing to established custom, he ascended the rostra 
to give an account to the people of the events of 
his consulship, Metellus Celer, one of the new tri- 
bunes, forbad him to speak, exclaiming, that the 
man who had put Roman citizens to death without 
granting them a hearing was himself unworthy of 
being heard. But this attack was premature. The 
audience had not yet forgotten their obligations 
and their recent escape; so that when Cicero, in- 


A Too SLRS 
with regard to which we shall spea | 
hereafter; in quelling the tumults excited by the | 
enactment of Otho; im reconciling the descendants: 


 moté»,but not less formidable. The equites or 
-monied. men had for half a century been rapidly 
_ rising in importance as a distinct order, and now 
held the balance between the optimates or aristo- 
cratic faction, the members of which, although ex- 
clusive, selfish, and corrupt, were for their own 
sakes steadfast swnporters of the laws and ancient 
institutions, and fcit no inclination for a second 
Sulla, even had he becn one of themselves; and the 
populares or democratic faction, which had degene- 
rated into a venal rabble, 2ver ready to follow any 
revolutionary scheme promoted by those who could 
stimulate their passions or buy their votes. Al- 
though in such a state of affairs the equites were 
the natural allies of the senate, from being deeply 
interested in the preservation of otder and tranquil- 
lity, yet unfortunately the long-protracted struggle 
for the right of acting as judices in criminal trials- 
had given rise to the most bitter animosity. But 
when all alike were threatened with immediate 
destruction this hostility was forgotten ; Cicero 
persuaded the knights, who always placed confi- 
dence in him as one of themselves, to act heartily 
with the senate, and the senate were only too glad 
to obtain their co-operation in such an emergency. 
Could this fair fellowship have been maintained, it 
must have produced the happiest consequences; 
but the kindly feelings passed away with the crisis 
which called them forth ; a dispute soon after arose 
. with the farmers of the Asiatic revenues, who de-- 
_ sired to be relieved from a disadvantageous con- | bune, swore with a loud voice that he had saved 
- tract; neither side shewed any spirit of fair mutual | the republic and the city from ruin, the crowd with 
~- concession ; the whole body of the equites making | one voice responded, that he had sworn truly, and. 
common cause with their brethren became violent | escorted him in a body to his house with every. 
~. and unreasonable; the senate remained obstinate, | demonstration of respect and affection. x 
_ the frail bond was rudely snapped asunder, and | Having again refused to accept the government — 


he was restricted. by the interposition of. the tri- 


stead of simply taking the common oath to which 


“CICERO. be oe DOM, ume alan Ga Se CICERO. | 
‘fully discovered that, although aret aE 
courtesy, and listened to with respect, he was in 
reality powerless when seeking to resist the en- 
croachments of such men as Pompey, Crassus, and 
Caesar; and hence he viewed with the utmost — 
alarm. the disposition now manifested by these 
three chiefs to bury their former jealousies, and to. 
make common cause against the aristocratic leaders, 
who, suspicious of their ulterior projects, were using 
every art to baffle and outmanmuvre them. Hence 
Cicero also, at this epoch perceiving how fatal such, 
a coalition must prove to the cause of freedom, 
earnestly laboured to detach Pompey, with whom 
he kept up a close but somewhat cold intimacy, _ 
from Caesar; but having failed, with that unstea- 
-diness and want of sound principle by which his ~ 
political life was from this time forward disgraced, 
began to testify a strong inclination to join the: 
triumvirs, and in a letter to Atticus (ii. 5), B.C. 59, 
actually names the price at which they could pur- — 
chase his adherence—the seat in the college of | 
augurs just vacant by the death of Metellus Celer. 


ofe a province, an eansloyilicn? for which he felt no | 
vocation, Cicero returned to the senate as a private 
individual (x. c. 62), and engaged in several angry | 
contests with the obnoxious tribune. But after | 
the excitement occasioned by these disputes, and | 
by the destruction of Catiline with his army which 
followed soon after, had subsided, the eyes of men 
were turned away for a while in another direction, | m 
all looking forward eagerly to the arrival of Pom- 
pey, who at length reached Rome in the autumn, 
loaded with the trophies of his Asiatic campaigns. 
But, although every one was engrossed with the 
hero and his conquests, to the exclusion of almost 
every other object, we must not pass over an event 
which occurred towards the end of the year, and 
which, although at first sight of small importance, 
not only gave rise to the greatest scandal in the 
city, but was indirectly the source of misfortune 
and bitter suffering to Cicero. . While the wife of 
Caesar was celebrating in the house of her hus- 
band, then praetor and pontifex maximus, the rites 
of the. Bona Dea, from which male creatures were 
excluded with the most scrupulous superstition, it 
was discovered that P. Clodius Pulcher, son of 
Appius (consul Bc. 79), had found his way inte 
the mansion disguised in woman’s apparel, and, 
having been detected, had made his escape by the 
help of a female slave. Instantly all Rome was in 
an uproar. The matter was laid before the senate, 
and by them referred to the members of the ponti- 
fical college, who passed a resolution that sacrilege 
had been committed. Caesar forthwith divoreed 
his wife. Clodius, although the most powerful in- 
terest was exerted by his. numerous relations and 
connexions to hush up the affair, and attempts 
were even made to stop the proceedings by vio- 
lence, was impeached and brought to trial. In 
defence he pleaded an alibi, offering to prove that 
-he was at Interamna at the very time when the 
~ crime was said to have been committed ; but Cicero 
ame forward as a witness, and swore that he had | 
met and spoken to Clodius in Rome on the day in 
question. In spite of this decisive testimony, and 
the evident guilt of the accused, the judices, with 
that corruption which formed one of the most fatal 
symptoms of the rottenness of the whole social 
fabric, pronounced him innocent by a majority of 
voices. (B. c. 61.) Clodius, whose popular talents 
and utter recklessness rendered him no insignificant 
enemy, now vowed deadly vengeance against Cice- 
ro, whose destruction from thenceforward was the 
chief aim of his life. To accomplish this purpose 
more readily, he determined to become a candidate 
for the tribuneship ; but to effect this it was neces- 
_ sary in the first place that he should be adopted 
into a plebeian family by means of a special law. 
This, after protracted opposition, was at length ac- 
complished (B. c. 60), although irregularly, through 
the interference of Caesar and Pompey, and he 
was elected tribune in the course of B. €. 59. 

While this underplot was working, the path of 
Cicero had been far more thorny than heretofore. 
Intoxicated by his rapid elevation, and dazzled by | 
-the brilliant termination of his consulship, his self- 
- : gonceit had become overweening, his vanity uneon- 

“trollable and insatiable. He “imagined that the | 
authority which he had acquired during. the- late | : 
perilous. conjuncture would be permanently main- | 
-tained after the danger was past, and that he would 
-þe invited to grasp. the helm and steer single-handed. 
the vessel of the state. -But he P and. Po 


arrangement, like a spoiled child, he expresses his 

disgust with public life, and longs for an opportu- 
nity to retire from the world, and devote himself 

to study and philosophic contemplation. But while 
in the letters written during the stormy consulship- 
of Caesar (B. c. 59) he takes a most desponding 
view of the state of the commonwealth, and seems 
to consider slavery as inevitable, he does not ap-, 
pear to have foreseen the storm impending over 


to entertain serious alarm, he was quieted by posi- 
tive assurances of friendship and support from 
Pompey conveyed in the strongest terms. One of | 
the first acts of his enemy, after entering upon 
office, notwithstanding the solemn pledge he was- 
said to have given to Pompey that he would not | 
use his power to the injury of Cicero, was to pro~. 
pose a bill interdicting from fire and water any 
one who should be found to have put a Roman 
citizen to death untried. Here Cicero committed 
a fatal mistake. Instead of assuming the bold — 
front of conscious innocence, he at once took guilt 

to himself, and, without awaiting the progress of - 


of one accused, went round the forum, soliciting 
the compassion ‘of all whom he met. For a brief’ 


number of the senate and the equites appeared also 
in mourning, and the better portion of the citizens | 
seemed resolved to espouse his cause. But all — 
demonstrations of such feelings were promptly re- 
pressed by the new consuls, Piso and Gabinius, ` 
“who from the first displayed steady hostility, hav- -> 
ing been bought by the promises. of Clodius, who 
undertook to procure for them what provinces they 
pleased. The rabble were infuriated by the inces- 
sant harangues of their tribune; nothing was to 
‘be hoped from Crassus; the good offices of Caesar 
had been already rejected ; ; and Pompey, the last- 
and only. safeguard, contrary to all expectations, ` 
and in. violation of the most solemn engagements, _ 
Kept aloof, and from real or pretended fear of some 


‘giving way to despair, resolved to yield. to the 
‘storm, and quitting Rome at the beginning of April, 
(3. c. 58), reached Brundisium about the middle 


of th month. ‘From thenee he crossed. over to. 


Finding himself unable to conclude any satisfactory 


himself individually; and when at length, after 
the election of Clodius to the tribuneship, he hegan _ 


events, changed his attire, and assuming the garb failing 


period public sympathy was awakened. A large soe 


outbreak refused. to: interpose.. Upon this, Cicero, a 


where hé was hospitably. received by Plancius, 


© quaestor of Macedonia, remained at that place | i : ; 
boundless enthusiasm with which he was greeted on 


-> Dyrrachium. His correspondence during the whole | his return by the selfsame populace who had exult- 


of this period. presents the melancholy picture of a 


~~ until the end of November, when he removed to 


mind crushed. and paralyzed by a sudden reverse 


of fortune. Never did divine philosophy fail more. 
. signally in procuring comfort or consolation to her 


-io -votary. . The letters addressed. to Terentia, to 
> Atticus, and others, are filled with unmanly wail- 
-. Ing, groans, sobs, and tears. He evinces all the 
desire but. wants the physical courage necessary 


“to become a suicide. Even when brighter pros- 


pects hegin to dawn, when his friends were strain- 
Ing every nerve in his behalf, we find them receiv- 
ing no judicious counsel from the object of their 
solicitude, nought save renewed complaints, cap- 
tions and querulous repinings. For a time indeed 
his prospects were sufficiently gloomy.  Clodius 
felt no compassion for his fallen foe. The instant 


that the departure of Cicero became known, a law 
was presented to and accepted by the tribes, for- | n | 
in his own person regulating and controlling all. 


mally pronouncing the banishment of the fugitive, 
forbidding any one to entertain or harbour him, 


- and denouncing as a public enemy whosoever should | 
take any steps towards procuring his recall. His | 


magnificent mansion on the Palatine, and his ela- 
- þorately decorated. villas at Tusculum and Formiae 
- were at the same time given over to plunder and 
destruction. But the extravagant and outrageous 
violence of these measures tended quickly to pro- 

= ducea strong reaction. As early as the beginning 
of June, in defiance of the laws of Clodius, a move- 


ment was made in the senate for the restoration of 


the exile; and, although this and other subsequent 
efforts in the same year were frustrated by the un- 
friendly tribunes, still the party of the good waxed 


daily stronger, and the general feeling became more 
decided, The new consuls (B. c. 57) and the whole- 


of the new college of. tribunes, led on by Milo, 
took up the cause; but great delay was occasioned 
by formidable riots attended with fearful loss of 
life, until at length the senate, with the full appro- 
bation of Pompey, who, to give greater weight to 
his words, read a speech which he had prepared 
and written out for the occasion, determined to in- 


vite the voters from the different parts of Italy to. 


repair to Rome and.assist in carrying a law for the 
recall of him who had saved his country from ruin, 
passing at the same time the strongest resolutions 
against those who should venture under any pre- 


text to interrupt or embarrass the holding of the- 


assembly. Accordingly, on the 4th of August, the 


-bill was submitted to the comitia centuriata, and. 


carried by an overwhelming majority. On the 
same day Cicero quitted Dyrrachium, and crossed 
over to Brundisium, where he was met by his 
wife and daughter. Travelling slowly, he received 


deputations and congratulatory addresses from all- 
the towns on the line of the Appian way, and hav- 
ing arrived at the city on the 4th of September, a 
vast multitude poured forth to meet and escort him, 
_ forming a sort of triumphal procession as he entered. 


. the gates, while the crowd collected in groups on 


s the steps of the temples rent the air with acclama- 
-tons when he passed through the forum and as- 
capitol, there to render homage and 


~ eended. the 


`- thanks to Jupiter Maximus. 


Nothing at first sight can 
and inexplicable than the abrupt downfal of Cicero, 


: Greece, and taking up his residence at Thessalonica, Je 


appear more. strange 


when suddenly hurled from a commanding emi- 
nence he found himself a helpless and almost friend- 
less outcast; and again, on the other hand, the 


ed so furiously in his disgrace. A little considera- 


‘tion will enable us, however, to fathom the mys- 


tery. From the moment that Cicero laid down 
his consulship he began to lose ground with all 


parties. The senate were disgusted by the arrogant 
assumption of superiority in an upstart stranger ; 


the equites were displeased because he would not 
cordially assent to their most unreasonable and 
unjust demands; the people, whom he had never — 


attempted to flatter or cajole, were by degrees 
lashed into fury against one who was unceasingly 


held up before their eyes as the violator of their 
most sacred privileges, Moreover, the triumvirs, — 
who were the active though secret movers in the 
whole affair, considered it essential to their designs 
that he should be humbled and taught the risk and. 


folly of playing an independent part, of seeking to 


mediate between the conflicting factions, and thus 


They therefore gladly availed themselves of the 
energetic malignity of Clodius, each dealing with 
their common victim in a manner highly charac- 
teristic of the individual. Caesar, who at all times, 
even under the greatest provocation, entertained a — 
warm regard and even respect for Cicero, with his 
natural goodness of heart endeavoured to withdraw 
him from the scene of danger, and at the same time 
to lay him under personal obligations; with this — 
intent he pressed him to become one of his legates: 


this being declined, he then urged him to accept 
the post of commissioner for dividing the publie ` 


lands in Campania; and it was not until he found 
all his proposals steadfastly rejected that he con- 
sented to leave him to his fate. Crassus gave him 
up at once, without compunction or regret: they 
had never been cordial friends, had repeatedly 
quarrelled openly, and their reconciliations had 
been utterly hollow. The conduct of Pompey, as 
might have been expected, was a tissue of selfish, 
cautious, calculating, cold-blooded dissimulation; in — 
spite of the affection and unwavering confidence 
ever exhibited towards him by Cicero, in spite of 
the most unequivocal assurances both in public and 
private of protection and assistance, he quietly de- 
serted him, without a pang, in the moment of great- 
est need, because it suited his own plans and his 
own convenience. But soon after the departure of 
Cicero matters assumed a very different aspect; 
his value began once. more to be felt and his ab- 
sence to be deplored. The senate could iN afford 
to lose the most able champion of the aristocracy, 


* 


who possessed the greater weight from not properly’ 
belonging to the order; the knights were touched 


with remorse on account of their ingratitude to- 
wards one whom they identified with themselves, 
who had often served them well, and might again 


be often useful; the populace, when the tirst fer- 
‘your of angry passion had passed away, began to 
| long for that oratory to which they had been wont 
to listen with such delight, and to remember the 


debt they owed to him who. had saved their tem- 


‘ples, dwellings, and property from destruction; | 
while the triumviri, trusting that the high tone of- 
| their adversary would be brought low by this se- 
vere lesson, and that he would henceforth be pas- 
| sive, if not a subservient tool, were eager to check 


See arm 


to the senate, in which these achievements were 


_. detailed with great pomp; every engine was set to 
work to procure a flattering decree and supplica- 
tions in honour of the victory; and Cicero had now}. 
the weakness to set his whole heart upon a triumph - 
-. =-a vision which he long cherished with a degree 
of childish obstinacy which must have exposed 


him to the mingled pity and derision of all who 
‘were spectators of his folly. The following spring 
(8. c. 50) he again made a progress through the 
= different towns of his province, and as soon as the 
year of his command was concluded, having re- 
-= ceived no orders to the contrary, delegated his au- 
thority to his quaestor, C. Caelius, and quitted 


-0 Laodicea on the 80th of July (B.c. 50), having 
arrived in that city on the 31st of the same month | 
f to pass over to Greece, and embarked at Brundi- 


_ in the preceding year. Returning homewards: by 
_. Ephesus and Athens, he reached Brundisium in 
the last week of November, and arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Rome on the fourth of January 
(B. c. 49), at the very moment when the civil 
strife, which had been smouldering so long, burst 
forth into a blaze of war, but did not enter the 
city because he still cherished sanguine hopes of 
being allowed a triumph. } : 
From the middle of December (B. c. 50) to. the 
-> end of June (B. c. 49) he wrote almost daily to 
> Atticus. The letters which form this series exhibit 
a most painful and humiliating spectacle of doubt, 
~yacillation, and timidity, together with the utter 


absence of ‘all singleness of purpose, and an utter 


“want of firmness, either moral or physical. At 


first, although from habit, prejudice, and conviction 


; -disposed to follow Pompey, he seriously debated 


7 a whether he would not be justified in submitting 
“quietly to Caesar, but soon afterwards accepted 


from the former the post of inspector of the Cam- 
o panian coast, and the task of preparing for its de- 
fence, duties which he soon abandoned in disgust. 
Having quitted the vicinity of Rome on the 17th 
of January, he spent the greater portion of the 


two following months at Formiae in a state of 
‘miserable restlessness and hesitation ; murmuring at 


the inactivity of the consuls; railing at the policy 
of Pompey, which he pronounced to be a tissue of 
blunders; oscillating first to one side and then to 
the other, according to the passing rumours of the 
hour; and keeping up an active correspondence all 
the while with the leaders of both parties, to an 
extent which caused the circulation of reports little 
favourable to his honour. Nor were the suspicions 
thus excited altogether without foundation, for it 


is perfectly evident that he more than once was on. 


__ the point of becoming a deserter, and in one epistle 
(ad Ati. viii. 1) he explicitly confesses, that he had 
~ embarked in the aristocratical cause sorely against 
< his will, and that he would at once join the crowd 
who were flocking back to Rome, were it not for 
the incumbrance of his lictors, thus clinging to the 
last with pitiable tenacity to the faint and fading 


_ prospect of a military pageant, which must in his 


¿case have been a mockery. His distress was if 
possible augmented when Pompey, accompanied 


by a large number of senators, abandoned Italy; 
-= for now arose the question fraught with perplexity, 
< whether he could or ought to stay behind, or was 


- bound to-join his friends ; and this is debated over. 


and over again in a thousand different shapes, his in- 
< tellect being all the while obscured by irresolution 
- and fear, These tortures were raised to a climax by 
- a personal interview with Caesar, who urged him to. 
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retum to Rome and act as a mediator, a proposal — 
‘to which Cicero, who appears, if we can trust his — 
own account, to have comported himself for the - 


moment with considerable boldness and dignity, 


refused to accede, unless he were permitted to use 
his own discretion and enjoy full freedom of speech 
—a stipulation which at once put an end to the 
conference. At last, after many lingering delays 


and often renewed procrastination, influenced not 


‘so much by any overpowering sense of rectitude or 


consistency as by his sensitiveness to public opi- 
nion, to the“ sermo hominum” whose censure he 


| dreaded far more than the reproaches of his own 


conscience, and impressed also with a strong belief 
that Caesar must. be overwhelmed by the enemies 
who were closing around him, he finally decided 


sium on the 7th of June (B. c. 49). For the space 
of nearly a year we know little of his movements ; 
one or two notes only have been preserved, which, 
combined with an anecdote given by Macrobius 


(Sut. ii. 8), prove that, during his residence in the 


camp of Pompey he was in bad health, low spirits, 
embarrassed by pecuniary difficulties, in the habit 
of inveighing against everything he heard and saw 
around him, and of giving way to the deepest des- 
pondency. After the battle of Pharsalia (August 
9, B. C. 48), at which he was not present, Cato, - 
who had a fleet and a strong body of troops at 
Dyrrachium, offered them to Cicero as the person — 
best entitled by his rank to assume the command ; 


and upon his refusing to have any further concern 


with warlike operations, young Pompey and some — 
others of the nobility drew their swords, and, de- 
nouncing him as a traitor, were with difficulty 
restrained from slaying him on the spot. It is 
impossible to tell whether this narrative, which 
rests upon the authority of Plutarch, is altogether 
correct; but it is certain that Cicero regarded the 
victory of Caesar as absolutely conclusive, and felt 
persuaded. that farther resistance was hopeless, 
While, therefore, some of his companions in arms 
retired to Achaia, there to watch the progress of 
events, and others passed over to Africa and Spain . 
determined to renew the struggle, Cicero chose 
rather to throw himself at once upon the merey of 

the conqueror, and, retracing his steps, landed at 

Brundisium about the end of November. Here 
he narrowly escaped being put to death by the 
legions which arrived from Pharsalia under the 
orders of M. Antonius, who, although disposed to 
treat the fugitive with kindness, was with the 

greatest difficulty prevailed upon to allow him to 

continue in Italy, having received positive instruc- 

tions to exclude all the retainers of Pompey except 

such as had received special permission. to return. 

At Brundisium Cicero remained for ten months- 
until the pleasure of the conqueror could be known. 
who was busily engaged with the wars which 


‘sprung up in Egypt, Pontus, and Africa. Daring — 
the whole of this time his mind was in a most. 
agitated and unhappy condition. He was con- 


stantly tormented with una railing remorse onac- 


count of the folly of his past conduct in having 
identified himself with the Pompeians when he > 
| might have remained unmolested at home; he was 

filled with apprehensions as to the manner in which 
he might be treated by Caesar, whom he had so 
often offended and so lately deceived ; he moreover 
was visited by secret shame and compunction for 
having at once given up his associates upon the 
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\ with oe intention of being absent until the: new Mo 
l consuls shoul d have entered upon office, from whose 
victorious, in which event his fate would have been | vigour and patriotism he anticipated a happy 
desperate; and the cup of bitterness was filled by aS 
the unnatural treachery of his brother and nephew,. 
‘who were seeking to recommend themselves to. 


; “Ret: farn of fovttinie » above all, he was nd 
by the foreboding that they might after all prove 


those in power by casting the foulest calumnies 
and vilest aspersions upon their relative, whom 
they represented as having seduced them from their 
duty. This load of misery was, however, light- 
ened by a letter received on the 12th of August 
(B. c. 47) from Caesar, in which he promised to 
forget the past, and be the same as he had ever 
been—a promise which he amply redeemed, for on 
his arrival in Italy in September, he greeted Cicero 
with frank cordiality, and treated him ever after 
with the utmost respect and kindness. 

© Cicero was now at liberty to follow his own 
pursuits without interruption, and, accordingly, 
until the death of Caesar, devoted. himself with 
exclusive assiduity to literary labours, finding con- 
solation in study, but not contentment, for public 
_ display and popular applause had long been almost 
necessary to his existence; and now that the se- 
nate, the forum, and the courts of law were silent, 
or, at all events, no longer presented an arena for 
free and open discussion, the calm delights of spe- 
culative research, for which he was wont to sigh 
amid the din and hurry of incessant business, 
seemed monotonous and dull. Posterity, however, 
has good cause to rejoice that he was driven to 
seek this relief from distracting recollections ; for, 
during the years B. c. 46, 45, and 44, nearly the 
whole of his most important works on rhetoric 
and philosophy, with the exception of the two 
-political treatises named above, were arranged and 
published. In addition to the pain produced 
by wounded vanity, mixed with more honourable 


sorrow arising from the degradation of his coun- 
try, he was harassed by a succession of domestic 
close of 
B. Cc. 46, in consequence, it would appear, of some 
disputes connected with pecuniary transactions, he 
divorced his wife Terentia, to whom he had been 


annoyances and griefs. Towards the 


united for upwards of thirty years, and soon after 


‘married a young and wealthy maiden, Publilia, his- 
ward, but, as might have been anticipated, found 
little comfort in this new alliance, which was spee- 
dily dissolved. But his great and overpowering 
‘affliction was the death of his beloved daughter, 
Tullia (early in B. c. 45), towards whom he che- 
Now, as formerly, 


‘ished the fondest attachment. 
philosophy afforded no support in the hour of trial; 


grief for a time seems to have been so violent as 
‘almost to affect his intellects, and it was long be- 
fore he recovered sufficient tranquillity to derive 
any enjoyment from society or engage with zest in 
He withdrew to the 
small wooded island of Astura, on the coast near 
‘Antium, where, hiding | himself in the thickest: 


his ordinary occupations. 


“groves, he could give way to melancholy. thoughts 


without restraint ; gradually he so far recovered. as. 
‘to be able to draw up @ treatise on Consolation, in | 
Imitation of a piece by Crantor on the same topic, 
and. found. relief in devising a variety of plans as 


$ a monument in honour of the deceased. — i 
<> The tumults excited by Antony after the mur- 


‘der of Caesar (s.c. 44) having compelled the lead~ 
‘ng conspirators to disperse in 1 different directions, 
Cicero, feeling that his own position was not free | 


: Som. mop set out upon a ie to Grego 
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change. While in the neighbourhood of Rhegium 


(August 2, B.C. 44), whither he had been driven. | 
from the Sicilian coast by a contrary wind, he was 
persuaded to return in consequence of intelligence | 


that matters were likely to be arranged amicably- 
between Antony and the senate. How bitterly 
this anticipation was disappointed is sufficiently — 
proved. by the tone and contents of the first two 
Philippics ; but the jealousy which had sprung up 

in Antony towards Octavianus soon induced the 
former to quit the city, while the latter, commen- 
cing that career of dissimulation which he main- 


tained throughout a long and most prosperous life, 


affected the warmest attachment to the senate, 
and especially to the person of their leader, who 
was completely duped by these professions, From 
the beginning of the year B. c. 43 until the end of 
April, Cicero was in the height of his. glory z. 
within this space the last twelve Philippics were all 
delivered and listened to with rapturous applause ; . 
his activity was unceasing, at one moment en- 
couraging the senate, at another stimulating the 


people, he hurried from place to place the admired — 


of all, the very hero of the scene; and when at 
length he announced the result of the battles under 
the walls of Mutina, he was escorted by crowds to 
the Capitol, thence to the Rostra, and thence to 


his own house, with enthusiasm not less eager than 


was displayed when he had detected and crushed 
the associates of Catiline. But when the fatal news 

arrived of the union of Lepidus with Antony (29th - 
May), quickly followed by the defection of Octa- 
vianus, and when the latter, marching upon Rome — 
at the head of an armed force, compelled the comitia 
to elect him consul at the age of 19, it was but too — 

evident that all was loste The league between. the 


three usurpers was finally concluded on the 27th 
of November, and the lists of the proscribed finally o 


arranged, among whom Cicero and sixteen others 


were marked for immediate destruction, and agents .. - 


forthwith despatched to perpetrate the murders ` : 
before the victims should take alarm. Although: 
much care had been taken to conceal these pro- 


ceedings, Cicero was warned of his. danger while aC 


at his Tusculan villa, instantly set forth for the 


coast with the purpose | of escaping by. Bea, and nes aed 
actually embarked at Antium, but was driven by 


stress of weather to Ciréeli, from whence he grosted, 
along to Formiae, where he landed at his villa, 
diseased in-body and sick at heart, resolving no 
longer to fly from his fate. The soldiers sent in 
quest of him were now known to be close at hand, : 
upon which his attendants forced him to enter a 
litter, and hurried him through the woods towards 


the shore, distant about a mile from the house. As: 
they were pressing onwards, they were overtaken 


by their pursuers, and were preparing to defend — 


their master with their lives, but Cicero command- a 
ed them to desist, and stretching forward called 


upon his executioners to strike. They instantly . 


cut off his head. and. hands, which were conveyed. | 
to Rome, and, b y the orders, of Antony, nailed to. eee 


qualifications which alone could have fitted him to 


sustain | he TE of a a ina pendent states- 


A glance a | the 1 various ‘eventa which’ forma the o 
‘subject of the above narrative will- sufficiently de- 
“monstrate, that Cicero was totally destitute of the 


 nenee of another, 


none 


man amidst those scenes of turbulenc 


| | e and revolu- which he extended his forgiveness to his unworthy 
tionary violence in which his lot was cast. So | nephew and to his brother Quintus, after they had 
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Jong as he was contented in his struggle upwards! been guilty of the basest and most unnatural 


“oo. play a subordinate part, his progress was marked 


by extraordinary, well-merited, and most honour- 


o able success. But when he attempted to secure the | h » ha called forth some ; 
highest place, he was rudely thrust down by and when his son, as he advanced in years, did 
| 3 not fulfil the hopes and expectations of his father, 


‘bolder, more adventurous, and more commanding | | p ) 
| he was notwithstanding treated with the utmost 


` spirits ; when he sought to act as a mediator, he 


r ‘became the tool of each of the rivals in turn; and 


when, after much and protracted hesitation, he had 
finally espoused the interests of one, he threw an 
-air of gloom and distrust over the cause by timid 
despondency and too evident repentance. His 
-want.of firmness in the hour of trial amounted to 
-= cowardice; his numerous and glaring inconsistencies 
destroyed all confidence in his discretion and judg- 
ment; his irresolution not unfrequently assumed 
the aspect of awkward duplicity, and his restless 
craving vanity exposed him constantly to the snares 
of insidious flattery, while it covered him with 
ridicule.and contempt. Even his boasted patriotism 
-was of a very doubtful, we might say of a spurious 
stamp, for his love of country was so mixed up with 


petty. feelings of personal importance, and his 


hatred of tyranny so inseparably connected in his 
mind with his own loss of power and consideration, 
that we can hardly persuade ourselves that the 


_. former was. the disinterested impulse of a noble |. 
-heart so much as the prompting of selfishness and . 
vain glory, or that the latter proceeded from a 


generous devotion to the rights and liberties of his 
-fellow-citizens so much as from the bitter con- 
< sciousness of being individually depressed and 
overshadowed by the superior weight and emi- 
| It is vain to undertake the de- 
fence of his conduct by ingenious and elaborate 
_-reasonings. The whole case is placed clearly. be- 
> fore our eyes, and all the common sourees of fallacy 
and unjust judgment in regard to public men are 
removed. Weare not called upon to weigh and 
„scrutinize the evidence of partial or hostile wit- 
nesses, whose testimony may be coloured or per- 
verted by the keenness of party spirit. Cicero is 
his own accuser, and is convicted by his own de- 
positions. The strange confessions contained in 
his correspondence call for a sentence more severe 


than we have ventured to pronounce, presenting a | 


most marvellous, memorable, and instructive spec- 
-tacle of the greatest intellectual strength linked 
-Andissolubly to the greatest moral weakness. 


Upon his social and domestic relations we can 


dwell with unmixed pleasure. In the midst of al- 


most universal profligacy he remained uncontami- 


nated; surrounded by corruption, not even malice 


ever ventured to impeach his integrity. To his 


_ dependents he was indulgent and warm-hearted, 
-to his friends affectionate and true, ever ready to 


assist them in the hour of need with counsel, in- | 
- fluence, or purse ; somewhat touchy, perhaps, and | 
-loud in expressing resentment when offended, but 


easily appeased, and free from all rancour. In his 
intercourse with his contemporaries he rose com- 
. pletely above that paltry jealousy by which literary 


men are so often disgraced, fully and freely ac- 
-< -knowledging the merits of his most formidable | 
~-rlvals,—Hortensius and Licinius Calvus, for the 
-former of whom he cherished the warmest regard. 
Towards the members of his own family he uni- 
 formly displayed the deepest attachment. Nothing: 
< could be more amiable than the readiness with 
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treachery and ingratitude; his devotion through — 
life to his daughter Tullia, and his despair upon. 


“her death, have already called forth some remarks, 


forbearance and liberality. One passage only in 
the private life of Cicero is obscured by a shade of 


doubt. The simple fact, that when he became | 


embarrassed by pecuniary difficulties he divorced 
the mother of his children, to whom he had been 


united for upwards of thirty years, and soon after 


married a rich heiress, his own ward, appears at 


first sight suspicious, if not positively discreditable. 


But it must be remembered that we are altogether 


ignorant of the circumstances connected with this 


transaction. | 
tained in letters to Atticus, we infer that Terentia 


From a series of obscure hints con- 


had been extravagant during the absence of her 
husband in the camp of Pompey, and that she had 
made some arrangements with regard to her will . 
which he looked upon as unfair and almost dis- 


| honest; in addition to which, we know from other 


sources that she was a woman of imperious and 
unyielding temper. On the other hand, the con- 
nexion with Publilia could not have been contem- 
plated at the period of the divorce, for we find that — 
his friends were busily employed for some time in ` 
looking out for a suitable match, and that, among 
others, a daughter of Pompey was suggested. 
Moreover, if the new alliance had been dictated 


by motives of a purely mercenary nature, more 


anxiety would have been manifested to retain the 
advantages which it procured, while on the contra- 
rary we find that it was dissolved very quickly in 
consequence of the bride having incautiously tes- 
tified satisfaction at the death of Tullia, of whose 
influence she may have been jealous, and that 
Cicero steadily refused to listen to any overtures, 
although a reconciliation was earnestly desired on 
the part of the lady. a 

(Our great authority for the life of Cicero is his 
own writings, and especially his letters and ora- 
tions. The most important passages will be found 
collected in Meierotto, “ Ciceronis Vita ex ipsius 
scriptis excerpta,” Berolin. 1783, and in the “ Ono- 
masticon Tulianum,” which forms an appendix to 
Much that 
is curious and valuable may be collected from the 


biographies of the orator and his contemporaries by 
Plutarch, whose statements, however, must always 


be. received with caution, Something may he 
gleaned from Velleius Paterculus also, and from the 
books of Appian and of Dion Cassius which belong 


to this period. These and other ancient testimo- 


nies have been diligently arranged in chronological 


order in the “ Historia M. Tullii Ciceronis,” by F. 


Fabricius. Of modern works that of Middleton 


“has attained great celebrity, althongh it must be 
| regarded as. a- blind and extravagant panegyric ; 
some good strictures on his occasional inaccuracies 
and constant partiality will be found in Tunstall s = © 
| * Epistola ad Middletonum,” Cantab. 1741, and in © 

Colley Cibber’s “ Character and Conduct of Cicero,” 
‘London, 1747; but by far the most complete and — 
critical examination of all points relating to Cicero 
and his times, down to the end of B, c. 56, is cone 
tained in the fifth volume of Drumann’s “Gesch- 
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The’ Editio Princeps of the collected. philoso- 
phieal works of Cicero was printed at Rome in- 

1471, by Sweynheym and Pannartz, 2 vols. folio, 
and is a work of excessive rarity. The first vo- 
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| ichte Roms” a work not yet prog toa conclu n 
sion.) n ; 


TI. Wires OF Cicero. 


| The works of Cicero are so numerous and diver- 
‘sified: that it is necessary for the sake of distinct- 
“ness to separate them into classes, and accordingly 
they may be conveniently oe under five 
heads :—1. Philosophical works. 2. Speeches. 3. 
Correspondence. 4. Poems. Taoa and 
Miscellaneous works. The last may appear too 
vague and comprehensive, but nothing of impor- 
tance belonging to this section has been preserved: 


duodecim Sapientium ; the second volume, Quaes- 
tiones Tusculanae, De Finibus, De ore Q. Cicero 
de Petitione Consulatus, Fragments of the Horten- 
1. P HILOSOPHICAL Worxs. l We have belonging to the same period, De, 
Officiis, De Amicitia, De Senectute, Somnium ` 
Scipionis,- Paradoxa, Tusculanae Quaestiones, in” 
2 vols. folio, without place or date, but known to — 
have been published at Paris about 1471, by Ge ering, 
Crantz, and Friburger. | 
Also, the De Natura Deana: De Di inse 
-De Fato, De Legibus, Hortensius, (Modestus,) De 
Disciplina Militari, appeared in 1 vol, 4to., 1471, 
at Venice, from the press of Vindelin de Spira. | 
An excellent edition, intended to embrace the 
whole philosophical works of Cicero, was com- 
menced by J. A. Goerenz, and carried to the extent 
of three volumes, 8vo., which contain the De Legi- 
bus, Academica, De Finibus, Leipz. 1809—1813. 
Before entering upon an examination of Cicero’s 
philosophic writings in detail, we must consider very 
briefly the inducements which first prompted Cicero 
to devote his attention to the study of philosophy, © 
the extent to which his original views were subse- 
quently altered and enlarged, the circumstances 
under which his various treatises were composed, — 
the end which they were intended to accomplish, — 
the degree of importance to be attached to. these 
wW orks, the form in which they are presented tothe | 
reader, and the opinions really entertained by the 
author himself. | 


Several of the topics handled i in this department 
are so intimately connected and shade into each 
other by such fine and almost imperceptible g grada- 
tions, that the boundaries by which they are 
separated cannot in all cases be sharply defined, 
and consequently some of the subdivisions may 
appear arbitrary or inaceurate.; for practical pur- 
poses, however, the following ‘distribution will be 
found sufficiently precise :— 

A. Philosophy of Taste or Rhetoric. B. Political 
Philosophy. C. Philosophy of Morals. D. Specu- 
lative Philosophy. E. Theology. 

In the table given below, those works to which 
an asterisk is prefixed have descended to us in a 
very imperfect and mutilated condition, enough, 
however, still remaining to convey a clear concep- 
tion of the general plan, tone, and spirit; of those 
to which a double asterisk is prefixed, only a few 
fragments, or even afew words, survive ; those 
printed in Italics are totally lost; those included 
| oa brackets are believed to be spurious :— 


Rhetoricorum s. De Inventione 
Rhetorica libri Li. 
< De Partitione Oratoria. 
‘De Oratore libri ILI. 
Brutus s. De Claris Oratoribus, 


A. Philosophy { Orators. De Optimo Genere | first instance not merely asa branch of general educa~ ` 


of Tastes dicendi, tion, but as that particular branch which was likely vig! 
De Optimo Genere Oratorum. | to prove peculiarly serviceable to him in attaining = 
Topica, l the great object of his youthful aspirations—orato= aes 


Communes Loci. 
[Rhetoricorum ad C. Herennium 


libri IV.] 
/ * De Republiea libri VI. 
* De Legibus libri (VIL? 
** De Jure Civili. 
Epistola ad Caesarem de Qi di 
nanda Republica. 


| De Officiis bri 117. 


that the subtle and astute, though often sophistical, 


B. Political 


; adversaries, and the habitual quickness of objection 
+ hilosophy. 


and readiness of reply which distinguished the. 
oral controversies of the more. skilful disputants : 
could be turned to admirable account in the wordy 
combats of the courts; and hence the method pursued 
by the later Academy of probing the weak points 
| and detecting the fallacies of all systems in success 
sion, possessed the strongest attractions for one: : 
who to insure success must be able to regard each 
cause submitted to his judgment under many dif 
oo ferent aspects, and he prepared to anticipate and 
| repel exceptions, of whatever nature, proceeding 


** De Virtutibus. 

Cato Majors. De Senectute. 

Laclius s. De Amicitia. — 

** De Gloria libri IT. 

*#* De Consolatione S Pr a 
minuendo. 


C. Philosophy =: 
of Morals. 


* Academicorum libri TV. 

De Finibus libri V. 2 

Tusculanarum Disputationum 
libri Ve 


ofin the biographical portion of this article, that 
x ` | Cicero allowed no opportunity to escape of gaining 
Paradoxa Stoicorum sex. | an intimate acquaintance with the doctrines of the 
** Hortensius s De. Philos most popular sects, without resigning himself ex- ` 
phia. | | | clusively to one; and he was fully sensible that he- 
* Timaeus ex Platone. = owed much of the signal success which attended 


** Protagoras ex Platone, z : 


fe 
D = 
A Y. a 


lume contains De Natura Deorum, De Divinatione, 
De Officiis, Paradoxa, Laelius, Cato Major, Versus 


sius, Timaeus, Academicae Quaestiones, De Legibus. 


Cicero dedicated his attention to philosophy in the A oa 


rical. fame. (See + >urqilor. praef, De: OF prooem. X. : — 
He must have discerned from a very early period > > 


arguments advanced by rival sects in supporting o 
their own tenets and assailing the positions of their. 


from whatever quarter. We have already seen, 


is. efforts, after his: return from Greece, to this ee : 


Meg 8  CTOMROg es | ae 
we desire to form a fair judgment, never forget. 
that the design proposed was to communicate in a 
correct and precise but familiar and attractive form 


- training in philosophy, which he emphatically. de- 
nominates.“ the fountain-head of all perfect elo- 


~ quence, the mother of all good deeds and good 
words.” (Brué..93.) During his residence at | 
+ Athens and at Rhodes he appears to have imbibed |. 
oa deep and earnest attachment for the pursuit 
_. which he henceforward viewed as something better 
and nobler than a mere instrument for acquiring | 


- dialectic skill. Accordingly, every moment that 


`- could be snatched from his multifarious avocations 


was employed with exemplary zeal in accumulat- 
ing stores of philosophic lore, which were carefully 


treasured up in his memory. But the incessant 
demands of business long prevented. him from ar- 
~ ranging and displaying the wealth thus acquired; 
vand had not the disorders of the times compelled | 


=o him upon two occasions to retire for a brief space 
from public life, he would probably never have 
communicated to the world the fruits of his scien- 

o tific researches. The first of the two- periods 


alluded to above was when after his recall from 
` exile he found himself virtually deprived of all po- 


. litical influence, and consequently, although busily 
- engaged in discharging the duties of a pleader, 
- found leisure to compose his De Oratore, De Repub- 
lica, and De Legibus. The second period reached 


©. from his return to Italy after the battle of Pharsalia 
` <- until the autumn. after the death of Caesar, during 
` -the greater portion of which he lived in retirement 


and produced the rest of his philosophical works, 
some of them being published even subsequent to 
_ his re-appearance on the stage of public affairs. 
Bat, although these were all finished and sent 
abroad between the end of s.c. 46 and the middle 
of B. c, 44, it would be absurd to suppose that the 


-yaried information required for such a task could 
-have been brought together and distributed into a- 


_ series of elaborate treatises in the course of sixteen 
= or eighteen months. It seems much more proba- 
_ ble, as indicated above, that the materials were 
gradually collected during a long course of reading 


and inquiry, and carefully digested by reflection 


and frequent discussion, so that when a convenient 
season had arrived, the design already traced out 
was completed in all its details. Thus we find in 
the dialogue upon Laws (i. 20) a reference to the 
debates which had taken place among the wise on 
the nature of the Supreme Good, the doubts and 
_, difficulties with which the question was still en- 
-cumbered, and the importance of arriving at some 
correct decision ; after which the speaker proceeds 
briefly to express the same sentiments which. nine 
years afterwards were expanded and formally 
maintained in the De Finibus. (Comp. Acad. i. 3.) 
' In order to understand clearly the nature of 


these works and the end which they were intended 
_to serve, we must bear in mind the important fact, 


_ that they were almost the first specimens of this 
-kind of literature ever presented to the Romans in 


_ their own language. With the exception of the 


poems of Lucretius and some other publications on 
the doctrines of Epicurus by an Amafinius and a 
< Rabirius, so obscure that Cicero seems to have 


thought them not worth the trouble of perusal, 
_ there was absolutely nothing. Hence Cicero was 


led to form the scheme cf drawing up a series of 


— -elementary treatises which should furnish his coun- 
_trymen with an easy introduction to the knowledge 


of the tenets professed by the leading sects of 


Greece on the most important branches of politics, 
Morals, metaphysics, and theology. We must, if 
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the results at which others had arrived, not to ex- 
pound new conceptions—to present a sharp and 
striking outline of the majestic structures reared 
by the labours of successive schools, not to. claim 


distinction as the architect of a new edifice. The 
execution of this project demanded extensive re- 


search, a skilful selection of the best portions of 
the best authors,. the accurate adjustment and har- 
monious combination of these loose fragments, a 
choice of familiar examples and apt illustrations 


to shed light on much that would necessarily ap- 


pear dark and incomprehensible to the inexperi- 


enced, and, most difficult of all, the creation of 


terms and phraseology capable of expressing with 


clearness and exactitude'a class of ideas altogether. 
new. If then we find upon examination that this 


difficult undertaking, requiring the union of talents 
the most opposite, of unwearying application, deli- 


cate discrimination, refined taste, practical skill in- 


composition, and an absolute command over a stub- 


born. and inflexible dialect, has been executed with | 


consummate ability, we have no right to complain 
that many of the topics are handled somewhat 
superficially, that there is an absence of all origi- 


nality of thought, and that no effort is made to 


enlarge the boundaries of the science. Nor have 


we any reason to regret the resolution thus formed 


and consistently carried out. We are put in pos- 


session of a prodigious mass of most curious and 
interesting information bearing upon the history of 


philosophy, conveyed in the richest and most win- 
ning language. Antiquity produced no works 
which could rival these as manuals of instruction ; 


as such they were employed until the downfal of - 


the Roman empige; they stood their ground and 
kept alive a taste for literature during the middle 
ages; they were still zealously studied for a long 
period after the revival of learning; they even 
now command respect from the purity of the moral 
principles which they inculeate, and serve as mo- 
dels of perfect style and diction. We arrive at the 


conclusion, that Cicero is fully entitled to the praise- 
of having accomplished with brilliant success. all- 


that he engaged to perform. In philosophy he 
must be regarded as the prince of popular com- 
pilers, but nothing more. It is certain that he 


could not have put forth his powers in a manner, 
better calculated to promote the interests and ex- 


tend the influence of his favourite pursuit. 
The greater number of these essays, in imita- 
tion of the writings of many of the Greek phi- 


losophers, are thrown into dialogue—a form ex- 


tremely well suited for the purposes of instruction, 


since it affords facility for familiar explanation and- 


for the introduction of those elucidations and di- 


gressions so necessary to communicate clearness — 
and animation to abstract propositions, which, if 
simply enunciated in a purely scientific shape, 
| must unavoidably appear to the learner dull and 
spiritless. In a dialogue, also, the teacher is not 
compelled to disclose his own opinions, but may 
give full scope to his ingenuity and eloquence in- 


expounding and contrasting the views of others, 


The execution is, upon the whole, no less happy. 
„than the design. One cannot fail to be impressed 
with the dexterity exhibited in contriving the. 


machinery of the different conversations, the tact 


with which the most appropriate personages are se 


lected, the scrupulous accuracy with which their 
respective characters are distinguished and pre- 
served throughout, and the air of calm dignity 
which pervades each separate piece. At the same 
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the select few who were capable of comprehending 
the instructions of foreign professors delivered in a 


time, we must confess, that there is throughout a | foreign tongue; for the Latin rhetoricians were | 
want of that life and reality which lends such a | long regarded, and perhaps justly, as ignorant pre- 


charm to the dialogues of Plato. We feel that 


most. of the colloquies reported by the Athenian 
might actually have been held; but there is a stift- 
ness and formality about the actors of Cicero, and 
a tendency to lecture rather than to converse, which 
materially injures the dramatic effect, and in fact 
in some degree neutralizes the benefit to be derived 
from this method of imparting knowledge. He 
has also rather abused the opportunities presented 
for excursions into the attractive regions which lie 
out of the direct path, and so much space is some- 
times occupied by enthusiastic declamations, that 
the main subject is for a time thrown out of sight 
and forgotten. Cee ok 3 
The speculative opinions entertained by Cicero 

himself are of little importance, except as a mere 
matter of curiosity, and cannot be ascertained 
with certainty. In all controversies the chief 
arguments of the contending parties are drawn out 
with the strictest impartiality, marshalled in strong 
relief over against each other, and the decision then 
left to the reader. The habit of stating and com- 
paring a multitude of conflicting theories, each of 
which could number a long array of great names 
among its supporters, would naturally confirm that 
disposition to deny the certainty of human know- 
ledge which must have been imbibed in early life 
by the pupil of Philo of Larissa; while the multi- 
tude of beantiful and profound reflections scattered 


over the writings of the Greek sages would lead an | 


unbiassed mind, honest in its search after truth, to 
select what was best in each without binding him- 
. self exclusively to one. ge 
(Those who desire to follow out this subject may 
consult Brucker, Historia Critica Philosophiae, vol. 
il, pp. 1—70 ; Gaultier de Sibert, Examen de la 
Philosophie de Ciceron, in the Mémoires de 0 Aca- 
démie des Inseriptions, vols. xlii. and xliii.; Ritter, 
Geschichte der Philosophie, vol. iv. pp. 76—168; 


G. Waldin, De Philosoph. Cie. Piatonica, Jena, 


1753; J. G. Zierlein, De Philosoph. Cie. Hal. 1770; 
J. C. Brieglieh, Progr. de Philosoph. Cie. Cob. 
1784; M. Fremling, Philosoph. Cie. Lund. 1795; 


H.C. F. Hulsemann, DeIndole Philosoph. Cie. Luneb.. 


1799; D. F. Gedicke, Historia Philosoph: antiquae 
ex Cie. Seriptis, Berol. 1815; J. A.C. Van Heusde, 


M. Tull, Cie, StAowAaTwy, Traj. ad Rhen. 18365; 


R. Kühner, M. Tull: Cic. in Philosophiam ejusque 
-Partes Merila, Hamburg, 1825. The last men- 
tioned work contains a great quantity of informa- 
tion, distinctly conveyed, and within a moderate 
o compass.) | i oe 


A. PHILOSOPHY or TASTE, OR RHETORIC. | 
-o The rhetorical works of Cicero may be consi- 


-dered as a sort of triple compound formed by com- 
Dining the information derived from the lectures. 
and. disquisitions of the teachers under whom he - 
o studied, and from the writings of the Greeks, es- 
pecially Aristotle, Theophrastus, and Isocrates, . 
with his own speculative researches into the nature 
and theory of the art, corrected in his later years. 
by the results of extensive experience. . Rhetoric, | 
considered as a science depending upon abstract. 
principles which might be investigated. philosophi- | 


tenders, who brought such discredit on the study by 


their presumptuous quackery, that so late as B. ¢, 


92, L. Crassus, who was not likely to be an unjust. 
or illiberal judge in such matters, when censor was _ 
desirous of expelling the whole crew from the city. 
Thus Cicero had the honour of opening up to the- 
masses of his countrymen a new field of inquiry 


and mental exercise, and of importing for general o = 
national use one of the most attractive productions = 


of Athenian genius and industry. 


The Editio Princeps of the collected rhetorical : 


works of Cicero was printed at Venice by Alexan- _ 
drinus. and Asulanus, fol, 1485, containing the De 


Oratore, the Orator, the Topica, the Partitiones.. 
Oratoriae, and the De Optimo Genere Oratorum, 
and was reprinted at Venice in 1488 and 1495, 
both in fol. The first complete edition, including, 
in addition to the above, the Brutus, the Rhetorica 
ad Herennium, and the De Inventione, was pub- 

lished at Venice by Aldus in 1514, 4to., edited in' 
part by Naugerius. Of modern editions the most 
notable are the following: that by Schütz, which. 
contains the whole, Lips. 1804, 3 vols. 8vo.; the 
“ Opera Rhetorica Minora,” by Wetzel, Lignitz, 
1807, containing all with the exceptions of the De 
Oratore, the Brutus, and the Orator; and the | 
Orator, Brutus, Topica, De Optimo Genere Ora- 
torum, with the notes of Beier and Orelli, Zurich, 
1830, 8vo. a RE as 


1. Rhetoricorum s, De Inventione Rhetoriea 
Libri IT. , 


This appears to have been the earliest of the 
efforts of Cicero in prose composition. It wasin- 


tended to exhibit in a compendious systematic form - 


all that was most valuable and worthy of note in. 


the works of the Greek rhetoricians. Aristotle = = 


had already performed this task in so far as his own 
predecessors were concerned; and hence his writ- 
ings, together with those of his disciples and of the. 


followers of Isocrates, would supply all the neces- 


sary materials for selection and combination, Ac- ` 
cording to the original plan, this treatise was to 


have embraced the whole subject; but there is no = 0 


reason to fix upon the exact number of four books 
as the extent contemplated, and it certainly never 


was completed. ‘The author, after finishing the 


two which have descended to us, seems to have | 
thrown them aside, and speaks of them ata later — 
period perhaps too slightingly (de Orat i 2) as 


a crude and imperfect performance. After a short > 


preface regarding the origin, rise, progress, use and . 
abuse of eloquence, we. find an enumeration and 
classification of the different branches of the sub- ` 
ject. The whole art must. be considered under 
five distinct heads :—-1.. Its general character and 
the position which it oceupies among the sciences 


(genus). 2. The duty which it is called upon to. 
perform (oficium) 3..Theend-which it-seeksto =. 
vattain (finis). 4, The subject matter of a speech: 
(materia). 5. The constituent elements of which ~ 

a speech is made up (partes rhetoricae). After 
remarking cursorily, with regard to the genus, that. 0. 
the art of rhetoric is a branch of civil knowledge © 


(civilis scientiae), that its oficium is, to use all the 


cally and developed in formal precepts, had hitherto | 
attracted but little attention in Rome except among = 


‘methods most suitable for persuasion by oratory, 


and its finis to achieve this persuasion, Cicero con-. 


fines himself for the present to the materia and 


- partes.. Now the materia, subject-matter, or form. 
of a speech, may belong to one of three classes, ac- 
=- cording to the nature of the audience. (Comp. 
i l: The genus demonstrativum | 
`- (yévos èmðeierucóv), addressed to mere listeners 
who study the oratory as an exhibition of art. 


© Partit. Orat: 3.) 


- 2. The genus deliberativum (yévos supovi eurticóv) 
~ addressed to those who judge of the future as in 


legislative and political assemblies. 3. The genus 


judiciale (-yévos Sucarixdv), addressed to those who 
< judge of the past as in courts of law. Again, the 


partes rhetoricae or constituent elements of a speech | , 
| tion after it had been attacked by his opponent 


(firmamentum), which will convert the judicatio 
into a disceptatio (comp. Part. Orat. 30), and so 


“are five. 1. The invention of arguments (inventio). | 


- 2; The arrangement of these arguments (dispositio). 
3. The diction in which these arguments are ex- 
pressed (eloquutio). 4. The clear and distinct per- 


ception in the mind of the things and words which | — * we the 
{ must proceed to arrange the different divisions of 


his speech (partes 


` compose the arguments and the power of producing 
them at the fitting season (memoria). 5. The 
delivery, comprehending the modulation of the 
voice, and the action of the body (pronuntiatio). 


‘These points being premised, it is proposed to treat. 


of inventio generally and independently, and then 
to apply the principles. established to each of the 
three classes under which the materia may be 
ranged, according to the following method: — 
Every case which gives rise to debate or differ- 
„ence of opinion (controversia) involves a question, 


< and this question is termed the constitution (con- 


__stitutio) of the case. The constitution may be 


_ fourfold. 1. When the question is one of fact | 


 : (controversia facti), it is a constitutio conjecturalis, 


2. When both parties are agreed as to the fact, but 
- differ as to the name by which the fact ought to be | 

distinguished (controversia nominis), it is a consti- 
_ tütio definitiva. 3. When the question relates to 
` the quality of the fact (generis controversia), it is a 


: constitutio generalis, 4. When the question con- 


cerns the fitness or propriety of the fact (quem aut 


quem, dut quicum, aut quomodo, aut apud quos, aut 
- quo jure, aut quo tempore agere oporteat quaeretur), 
it is a constitutio translativa. Again, the constitutio 
generalis admits of being divided into—a. The 


constitutio juridicialis, in which right and wrong, | 
reward and punishment, are viewed in the abstract; | 


and 6. The constitutio negotialis, where they are 


considered in reference to existing laws and usages; 
and finally, the constitutio juridicialis is subdivided 


into a. The constitutio absoluta, in which the ques- 
tion of right or wrong is viewed with reference to 
the fact itself; and 8. The constitutio assumptiva, 


in which the question of right and wrong is viewed. 


not with reference to the fact itself, but to the ex- 
` ternal circumstances under which the fact took 


place. The constitutio assumptiva is itself fourfold | 
—(1) concessio, when the accused confesses the. 
deed with which he is charged, and does not jus- 
_ tify it but seeks forgiveness, which may be done in 
two ways, (a) by purgatio, when the deed is ad- 
mitted but moral guilt is denied in consequence of 


-its having been done unwittingly (imprudentia), or 


-by accident (case), or unavoidably (necessitate), | 


{B) by deprecatio; when the misdeed is admitted 
„to have been done, and to have been done wilfully, 
but notwithstanding forgiveness is sought—a very 
rare contingency; (2) remotio eriminis, when the 
accused: defends himself by casting the blame on 
„another; (3) relatio criminis, when the deed is 


: justified by previous provocation ; (4) comparatio, 


~~ CICERO. 
when the deed is justified by pleading a praise- 


worthy motive. » = ioe 
The constitution of the case being determined, 


we must next examine whether the case be simple 


(simplex) or compound (conjuncta), that is, whether 


it involves a single question or several, and whether 


the reasonings do or do not depend upon some 
written document (dn ratione, an in scripto sil con- 
troversia). We must then consider the exact 
point upon which the dispute turns (quaestio), the — 


‘plea in justification (ratio), the debate which will 


arise from the reply to the plea of justification 
( judicatio), and the additional arguments by which 
the defendant seeks to confirm his plea of justifica- 


lead more directly to a decision. 
These matters being duly weighed, the orator 


orationis), which are six in 
number. oe ae: | 

1. The Hxrordium or introduction, which is di- 
vided into q. the Principium or opening, and ù. the 
Insinuatio, of which the great object is te awak- 
en the attention and secure the goodwill of the 
audience. 2. The Narratio or statement of the 
case. 3. The Partitio or explanation. of the man- 
ner in which the speaker intends to handle the 


| case, indicating at the same time those points on 


which both parties are agreed, and those on whieh 
they differ. 4, The Confirmatio or array of argu- 


‘ments by which the speaker supports his case. 
‘5. The Reprehensio or confutation of the arguments 


employed by the antagonist. 6. The Coneluszo or 
peroration, consisting of a. the Haumeratio or brief 
impressive summary of the whole; b. the Zudigne- 
tio, which seeks to enlist the passions of the 
audience, and, c. the Conquestio or appeal to their 
sympathies, | : 
Each of these six divisions is discussed separately, 
and numerous rules and precepts are laid down for 
the guidance of the orator. oo ede a? A 
In the second book the fifth and sixth of the 
above divisions, the Confirmatio and Reprehensio 
are considered at large with direct reference to 
cases belonging to the Genus Judiciale, and to each 
of the four constitutions and their subdivisions, 
after which the two remaining classes, the Genus 


-Deliberativum and the Genus Demonstrativum, are 
r kd 


very briefly noticed, and the dissertation upon 
Rhetorical invention closes somewhat abruptly. 
We have no means of deciding with certainty 


‘the exact time at which these books were com- 


posed and published. The expressions employed — 
in the De Oratore (i. 2), “quoniam quae pueris 
aut adolescentulis nobis ex commentariolis nostris 
inchoata ac rudia exciderunt, vix hac aetate digna 
et hoc usu quem ex causis, quas diximus, tot 
tantisque consecuti sumus” (comp. i. 6), point un- 
questionably to the early youth of Cicero, but 
without enabling us to fix upon any particular 


year. They formed, very probably, a portion of 


the fruits of that study continued incessantly 


during the period of tranquillity whieh prevail- 


ed in the city while Sulla was engaged in pro- 
secuting the Mithridatic war (B. c. 87—84), and 


bear the appearance of notes taken down from the 


lectures of some instructor, arranged, simplified, 
and expanded by reference to the original sources, 
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The work is any ie > Quintilian, 

sometimes under the title Libri Rhetorici, some-. 
times as Libri Artis Rhetoricac, generally as Rhe- 
torica (comp. Serv. ad Virg. Aen. viii. 321, ix. 481), 
and we might infer from a passage in Quintilian 
. Gi 14. § 5), that De Rhetorice was the appellation 
selected by the author; at all events, the addition 
De Inventione Rhetorica rests upon no ancient 
authority. 

An account of the most important editions. of 

the De Inventione is given below, after the remarks 
upon the Rhetorica ad Herennium. 


(Ad Fam. vii. 28, ix. 26.) Hand has, however, 
endeavoured to prove (Ersch and Griiber’s En- 
-eycloptidic, art. Cicero), that we may with greater 
probability fix upon the year B. ©. 49, when Cicero 
after his return from Cilicia suddenly withdrew from 
Rome about the middle of January (ad Aw. vi. 
10), and having spent a considerable time at 
Formiae, and visited various parts of Campania, 
proceeded to Arpinum at the end of March, in- 
vested his son with the manly gown, and after- 
| wards made him the companion of his flight. But 
2, De Partitione Oratoria Dialogus | this critic seems. to have forgotten that Cicero. 

gus. | never entered the city from the spring of B. c. 51 

This has been correctly described as a catechism 
of Rhetoric, according to the method of the middle 
Academy, by way of question and answer, drawn 
up by Cicero for the instruction of his son Marcus, 
in which the whole art is comprised under three 
heads. 1. The Vis Oratoris, in which the R 
is treated with reference to the speaker ; ; 2. thed 
Orutio, which treats of the speech ; 3. the Quaestio, 
which treats of the case. | 

The precepts with regard to the speaker are 
ranged under five heads. 1. Inventio. 2. Collo- 
calio. 3. Eloquutio. 4, Actio. 5. Memoria. 

The precepts with regard to the speech are also 

under five heads. 1. Exordium, 2. Narratio. 
3. Confirmatio. 4, Reprehensio. 5, Peroratio. 

The case may be a. Infinita, in which neither 

persons nor times are defined, and then it is called 
propositum or consultatio, or it may be b. Finita, in 
which the persons are defined, and then it is called 
eausa ; this in reality is included in the former. 

_. The precepts with regard to the quaestio infinita 

- or consultatio are ranged under l. Cognitio, by 
which the existence, the nature, and the quality of 
the case are determined; 2. setio, which discusses 
the means and manner in which any object may | 
be obtained. 

The precepts with regard to the quaestio finita or 
causa are ranged under three heads, according as 
the case belongs to l. the Genus Demonstrativum ; 2. 
the Genus Deliberativum ; 3. the Genus Judiciale. 

The different constitutiones are next passed under 
review, and the conversation concludes with an 
exhortation to the study of philosophy. 

These partitiones, a term which corresponds to 
the Greek daipévers, may be considered as the 
most purely scientific of all the rhetorical works of 
Cicero, and form a useful companion to the treatise. 
De Inventione; but from their strictly technical 

character the tr act appears dry and uninteresting, 
and from the paucity of illustrations is not unfre- 
quently somewhat obscure. From the circumstance 
that Cicero makes no mention of this work in his 
other writings, some critics have called in question 
-its authenticity, but there seems to be no evidence 
either internal or external to justify such a sus- 
picion, and it is repeatedly quoted by Quintilian |; 
-< without any expression of doubt. Another debate 
- has arisen as to the period when it was composed. 
_ We are told at the commencement that it was 
drawn up during a period when the author was 
completely at leisure in consequence of having been | ad Att iv. 16. ke 
at length enabled to quit Rome, and this expres- | 
sion has been generally believed to indicate the | through which instruction is “conveyed, are sup- 
-close of the year B. c. 46 or the beginning of B. c. | posed to have taken place in B. c..91, immediately - 
45, shortly before the death of Tullia and the de- : 
parture of Mareus for Athens, when, as We. know 
£ a ‘his correspondence, he was: devoting acs 


could certainly never have employed the phrase — 
“ quoniam aliquando Roma exeundi potestas data 
est,” and still less could he ever have talked of 
enjoying “ summum otium” at an epoch perhaps 
the most painful and agitating in his whole lifes- 
The earliest edition of the Partitiones Oratoriæ, 
in a separate form, which bears a date, is that by 
Gabr. Fontana, printed in 1472, 4to., probably at ` 
Venice. There are, however, two ‘editions, supposed. 
by bibliographers to be older. Neither of them 
has place, date, nor printer’s name, but one is — 
known to be from the press of Moravus at Naples. | 
The commentaries of G, Valla and L. Strebaeus, with | 
the argument of Latomius, are found in the edition 
of Seb. Gryphius, Leyden, 1541 and 1545, 8vo., 


merarius, Lips. 1549 ; of Sturmius, Strasburg, 1565 ; 
of Minos, Paris, 1582 ; of Maioragius and Marcel 
linus, Venice, 1587 ; of H auptmann, Leipzig, 1741. _ 
In illustration, the disquisition of Erhard. Reus- _ 
chius, “De Ciceronis Partitionibus Oratoriis,” 
Helmstaedt, 1728, will be found useful. | 


3. De Oratore ad Quintum Fratrem Libri TII. 
Cicero having been urged by his brother Quintus 


drawn up in compliance with this request.. They — 
were completed towards the end of B. c. d5 (ad | 
Ait. iv. 18), about two years after the return of- 
their author from banishment, and had occupied. 


by an earnest devotion to literary pursuits. All his 
thoughts and exertions were thus directed in one. 
channel, and consequently, as might be expected, the | 


forts, and will be found to be so accurately finished. 
in its most minute parts, that it may be regarded as’ 
a master-piece of skill in all that relates to’ the 
graces of style and composition. . The object in 
view, as explained by himself, was to furnish a 
treatise which should comprehend all that was 
valuable in the theories of Aristotle, Isocrates, and, 
other ancient | rhetoricians, and at the same time 


tive form, disembarrassed of the formal stiffness and 


moment when the city was violently agitated by 


aa 8 


: O amo ooo 738 a 
Ene ‘the greatest diligence to literary pursuits. 


until late in the autumn of B. c. 47, and therefore 


often reprinted. We have also the editions of Ca- ee 


to compose a systematic work on the art of Oratory, i 
the dialogues which bear the above title were 


| much of his time during a period in which he had i = 
in a great measure withdrawn from public life and 
had sought consolation for his political degradation o 


: production before us is one of his most brilliant e& = 


present their. precepts in an. agreeable and attrae- ` 7 
dry technicalities of the: schools. l S Fam. i i A Cie 


The» ‘conversations, which ae the. “medium aa 


before the breaking out of the Social war, at the eee 


the. propoaal of the ee M, Livius Drusus, to. . we 


AE EROS Se 
< grant to the senators the right of acting in common 


with the equites as judices on criminal trials. The 

- measure was vehemently opposed by the consul. 
-00e Philippus, who was in consequence regarded as a 
_ traitor to his order, and supported by all the in- 4 
fluence and talent of L. Licinius Crassus, the most 
celebrated orator of that epoch, who had filled the 


preceding year the office of censor. This venerable 
statesman is represented as having retired to his 
villa at Tusculum during the celebration of the 
. Roman games, in order that he might collect his 


thoughts and brace up his energies for the grand 


struggle which was soon to decide the contest. 


He was accompanied to his retirement by two. 
youths of high promise, C. Amelius Cotta (consul 


 B.c. 75) and P. Sulpicius Rufus, and there joined 
by his father-in-law and former colleague in the 
consulship (B. c. 95), Q- Mucius Scaevola, renown- 
-ed for his profound knowledge of civil law, and by 
his friend and political ally, M. Antonius (consul 
BG. 99), whose fame as a public speaker was 
‘Tittle if-at all inferior to that of Crassus himself. 
-The three consular sages having spent the first day 
. in reflections upon politics and the aspect of public 
_ affairs, unbend. themselves on the second by the 
introduction of literary topics. The whole party 
- being stretched at ease under the shadow of a 
spreading plane, the elders, at the earnest solicita- 
tion of Cotta and Sulpicius, commence a discourse 


upon. oratory, which is renewed the following 


morning and brought to a close in the afternoon. 
At the end of the first dialogue, Scaevola, in order 
that strict dramatic propriety. may be observed 
(see ad Att, iv. 16), retires, and his place, in the 
-= two remaining colloquies, is supplied by Q. Lutatius 


Catulus, and his half-brother, C. Julius Caesar 


. Strabo, both distinguished as public speakers, the 
former celebrated for the extreme purity of his dic- 
_ tion, the latter for the pungency of his wit. 


- An animated debate first arises on the qualifications. 


essential for pre-eminence in oratory. _ Crassus, 
who throughout must be regarded as expressing the 
sentiments of Cicero, after enlarging upon the im- 
portance, the dignity, and the universal utility of 
eloquence, proceeds to describe the deep learning, 
the varied accomplishments, and the theoretical 
‘skill which must enter into the combination which 
shall form a perfect orator, while Antonius, although 
he allows that universal knowledge, if attainable, 
would mightily increase the power of those who pos- 


sessed it, is contented to pitch the standard much 


lower, and seeks to prove that the orator is more 
likely to be embarrassed than benefited by aiming 
at what is beyond his reach, and that, by attempt- 
ing to master the whole circle of the liberal arts, he 
will but waste the time that might be more profit- 
ably employed, since the natural gifts of quick ta- 


lents, a good voice, and a pleasing delivery, when 


_ improved by practice, self training, and experience, 


-are in themselves amply sufficient te produce the re- | 


‘sult sought. This preliminary controversy, in which, 
- however, both parties agree in reality, as to what 
is desirable, although they difer as to what is prac- 


ticable, being terminated, Antonius and Crassus | 


` -enter jointly upon the texvoroyla (ad Att. iv. 


.' T6) of the subject, and expound the principles and 
-o mules npon which success in the rhetorical art de- 
pends and by the observance of which it may be 

achieved. The former discusses at large in the se- 
-cond book, the invention and arrangement of argu- 
„ments, and winds up with a dissertation on memory, 


the continuous flow of his discourse being broken 
and relieved by an essay, placed in the mouth of — 
Caesar, upon the nature and use of humour, a di- 
| gression, both amusing in itself, and interesting ge- 


nerally, as evincing the miserable bad taste of the 
Romans in this department. In the third baok, 


‘Crassus devotes himself to an exposition of the o7- 


naments of rhetoric, comprising all the graces of 


‘diction, to which are added a few remarks upon de- 
| livery, that is, upon the voice, pronunciation, and 


action of the speaker. | : 

The MSS: of the De Oratore known up to the 
early part of the 15th century, were all imperfect. 
There were blanks extending in Bk. i. from e. 28. 
§ 128 toc. 34. § 157, and from c. 43. § 193 to Bk, 


iic 59.8.19, although in the Erfurt MS. only 


as far as Bk. ii. e 3. § 13; in Bk. ii. frome. 12. § 
50 toc. 14. § 603; and in Bk. ii. from e 5. § 17 
toc. 28. §110. These gaps were first supplied by 
Gasparinus of Barziza, from a MS, found at Lodi, 
and hence called Codeaw Laudensis, 1419, which in. 
addition to the Rhetorica ad Herennium, the De In- 
ventione, the Brutus and the Orator contained the 
three books De Oratore entire. This MS., which is 
now lost, was repeatedly copied, and its contents 


soon became known all over Italy ; but it is uncer- 
tain whether the whole was transcribed, or merely 
those passages which were required to fill up exist- 
ing deficiencies. E haat | 
The Editio Princeps of the De Oratore was print- 
ed at the monastery of Subiaco, by Sweynheym and 


| Pannartz, in 4to. between 1465 and 1467. The 
most useful editions are those by Pearce, Camb. _ 
1716, 1732, and Lond. 1746, 1771, 1795, 8vo.3 by 


J. F. Wetzel, Brunswick, 1794, 8vo.; by Harles, 
with the notes of Pearce and others, Leipzig, 1816, 
8v0.; by O. M. Müller, Leipzig, 1619, 8vo. 3 by 
Heinichsen, Copenhagen, 1850, 8vo. | 

Literature :—J. A. Ernesti, De Praestantia Li- 
brorum Cie. de Oratore Prolusio, Lips. 1736, to. ; 
C. F. Matthiae, Prolegomenen zu Cie. Gespriichen 
vom Redner, Worms, 1791, and Frankfort, 1812, 
8vo.; H. A. Schott, Comment. qua Cie. de Fine 
Eloquentiae Sententia examinatur, Lips. 1801 ; G. 
E. Gierig, Von dem ästhetischen Werthe der Biicher 
des Cic. vom Redner, Fulda, 1807; J. F. Sehaar — 
schmidt, De Proposito Libri Cie. de Oratore, Sehnee- 
berg, 8vo.; 1804; E. L. Trompheller, Fersech 
einer Charakteristik der Ciceronischen Biicher vom 
Redner, Coburg, 1830, 4to, - | 

4, Brutus s. de Claris Oratoribus. 

This work is in the form of a dialogue, the 
speakers being Cicero himself, Atticus, and M. 
Brutus; the scene a grass plot, in front of a colon- 
nade, attached to the house of Cicero at Rome, | 
with a statue of Plato close at hand. It contains — 
a complete critical history of Roman eloquence, 
from the earliest epochs, commencing with L. Ju- 
nius Brutus, Appius Claudius, M. Curius, and 


sundry sages of the olden time, whose fame rested — 


upon obscure tradition alone, passing on to those 


with regard to whose talents more certain informa- — 


tion could be obtained, such as Cornelius Cethegus » 


and Cato, the censor, advancing gradually till is 


a Nn 


‘reached such men as Catulus, Licinius Crassus,and => 


M. Antonius, whose glory was bright in the recol 
lection of many yet alive, and ending with those- 


whom Cicero himself had heard with admiration as | 
eB youth, and rivalled as a man, the greatest of whom... 
‘was Hortensius, and with him the list closes,living 


orators being excluded. Prefixed, are some short, 
. but graphic sketches, of the most renowned Grecian | 
models ;. the whole discourse being interspersed. 


-with clever observations on the speculative princi- 


‘ples of the art, and many important historical de- 


tails connected with the public life and services of 
the individuals enumerated. Great taste and dis- 


crimination are displayed in pointing out the cha- 


racteristic merits, and exposing the defects, of the 
various styles of composition reviewed in turn, and 
the work is most valuable as a contribution to the 
history of literature. $ 
der it absolutely complete, and, at the same time, 
to confine it within moderate limits, the author is 
compelled to hurry from one individual to another, 
without dwelling upon any fora sufficient period to 
leave a distinct impression on the mind of the read- 
er; and, while we complain of the space occupied 
by a mere catalogue of uninteresting names, by 
which we are wearied, we regret that our curiosity 
should have been excited, without being gratified, 
in regard to many of the shining lights which shed 
such a lustre over the last century of the common- 
wealth. oe 

The Brutus was composed next in order, although 
at a long interval, after the De Republica, at a pe- 
riod when Caesar was already master of the state, 
it was written before the Ceto, the Cuto itself 
coming immediately before the Orator, a combina- 
tion of circumstances which fixes it down to the 
year B c 46. (Brut. 1, 2, 5,6, Orat. 7, de Divin. 
HL.) 

The Brutus was unknown until the discovery of 
the Codex Laudensis described above. Hence all 
the MSS. being confessedly derived from this source 
do not admit of being divided into families, although 
the text might probably be improved if the trans- 
cripts existing im various European libraries were 
more carefully examined and compared. 

The Editio Princeps of the Brutus was that 
printed at Rome, by Sweynheym and Pannartz, 
1469, dto., in the same volume with the De Oratore 
and the Orator. The best edition is that by Ellendt, 
with very copious and useful prolegomena, Königs- 
berg, 1826, 8vo., to which we may add an useful 
school edition by Billerbeck, Hannover, 1828. 


§. Ad AL Brutum Orator. 


© Cicero having been frequently requested by M. 
Brutus to explain his views with regard to what 
constituted a faultless. orator, this term being un- 
derstood to denote a public speaker in the senate 
or in the forum, but to exclude the eloquence dis- 
played by philosophers in their discourses, and by 
poets and historians in their writings, endeavours 
in the present essay to perform the task imposed 
on him. We must not, therefore, expect to find 
here a series of precepts, the result of observation 
and induction, capable of being readily applied in 
practice, or a description of anything actually ex- 
isting in nature, but rather a fancy picture, in 

which the artist represents an object of ideal 
beauty, such as would spring from the union of all 
‘the prominent characteristic excellences of the 
‘most gifted individuals, fused together 
trated Into one harmonious whole, 


He first points out that perfection must consist 
‘in absolute propriety of expression, and that this 
could. be obtained only by occasional judicious | 
transitions from one style to another, by assuming, 
according to the nature of the subject, at one time: 


But, from the desire to ren- | 


and concen- | and the sonorous flow with which the periods roll = 
©, | gracefully onwards. There is now and then per- o= 
haps a little difficulty in. tracing the connexion of 


i Bb 
| | unpretending tone; by rising at- 
another into lofty, impassioned, and highly orna-.. 

mented declamation ; and by observing in general 


CICERO. 


a plain, familiar, 


a graceful medium between the two extremes; by — 
ascending, as the Greeks expressed it, from the. 


ioxvev to the ddpéy, and falling back from the 
‘aSpév to the wécor,—instead of adhering stead- . 


fastly, after the fashion of most great. orators, to 


one particular form. He next passes on to combat 
an error very prevalent among his countrymen, 
who, admitting that Athenian eloquence was the. 
purest model for imitation, imagined that its es-- 
sence consisted in avoiding with scrupulous care > 


pressing every idea in highly polished, terse, epi- 
grammatic sentences—a system which, however 
interesting as an effort of intellect, must necessarily. 
produce results which will fall dull and cold upon 
the ear of an ordinary listener, and, if carried out. - 
to its full extent, degenerate into offensive man- 
nerism. After dwelling upon these dangers and- 
insisting upon the folly of neglecting. the practice » 


a standard as Thucydides, Cicero proceeds to. shew — 
that the orator must direct his chief attention to 
three points, which in fact comprehend the soul of 
the art, the what, the where, and the how; the mat- 


the expression and enunciation of that matter 
each of which is in turn examined and discussed. ... 


clearly demonstrates to his hearers the truth of the — | 
position he maintains, delights them by the beauty ` 


his cause (“ is, qui in foro, causisque civilibus, ita 
dicet, ut probet, ut delectet, ut flectat”), we are 


reached. The groundwork and foundation of the 


gained only by the union of all the highest natural _ 
endowments with a knowledge of philosophy and 


and thus Cicero brings us round to the conclusion, | 


on the harmonious arrangement of words and the 


tention in ancient times, as may be seen from the 
elaborately minute dulness of Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, but possesses: comparatively little inte- 
rest for the modern reader) 0 vee a a i 
The Orator was composed about the beginning 
of p.c. 45, having been. undertaken immediately 


that he was willing to stake his reputation for 
knowledge and taste in his own art upon the merits — 
of this work: “Mihi quidem sic persuadeo, me 


quidquid habuerim judiciidedicendo in illum librum `- 


contulisse ;”-and every one must be charmed by ` 
the faultless purity of the diction, the dexterity. 


| manifested in the choice of appropriate phraseology, 


and the sonorous How with which the periods. roll . 


the different divisions ; and while some of the most. 
weighty themes are touched upon very slightly, 
disproportionate space is assigned to the remarks 


all copious, flowing, decorated periods, and in ex- o 


of Aeschines and Demosthenes and setting up such ` 


ter of his speech, the arrangement of that matter, 
The perfect orator being defined to be one who 
and fitness of his language, and wins them over to- 


led to consider the means by which these ends are _ 


whole is true wisdom, but true wisdom can be... 


all the chief departments of literature and science; = | 
which is in fact the pervading idea of this and the. 
two preceding works, that he who would be a per- 
fect orator must be a perfect man. Whatfollows 9 | 
(from c. 40 to the end) is devoted toa dissertation. 0 


importance of rhythmical cadence in prose compo... 
sition—a curious topic, which attracted much at- — 


after the completion of the Cato. Cicero declares, 


music of prose; but this probably arose’ oo 


os 


OHORRO. or a 
from the abject’ having been. entirely passed 0 over 
in the two. preceding treatises, For it must be 


<. bome in mind that the De Oratore, the Brutus, 
z and the Orator were intended to constitute a con- | 


nected and continuous series, forming a complete ii 
In the first are ex- | 
stead of from Greek philosophy, 


` system of the rhetorical art. 


= pounded the principles and rules of oratory, and the. 
= qualifications. natural and acquired requisite for suc- - 


cess; in the second the importance of these qualifi- 
- cations, and the use and application of the principles 
and rules are illustrated by a critical examination of 
<. the leading merits and defects of the greatest pub- 
` lic speakers; while in the third is delineated that 
ideal perfection to which the possession of all the 
requisite qualifications and a strict adherence to 
all the principles and rules would lead. 

The Editio Princeps of the Orator is that men- 
tioned above, under the Brutus, printed at Rome 
in 1469.. The best is that by Meyer, Lips. 1827, 
8vo.; to which we may add the school edition of 
Billerbeck, Hannover, 1829, 8vo. ` 

‘Literature :-—-P. Ramus, Brutna Quaestiones in 
Oratorem Cic., Paris. 1547, 4to., 1549,. 8vo.; 
J. Perionins, Oratio pro Cie. Oratore contra P. 

Ramun, Paris. 1547, 8vo.; A. Maioragius, Jn 
Oratorem Cie: Commentarius, Basil. 1552; M. 
Junius, In Oratorem. Cie. Scholia, Argent. 1585, 
8vo.; H. A. Burchardus, Animadversiones ad Cie. 
Oratorem, Berolin. 1815, 8vo. 


6. De Optimo. Genere Oratorum. 


We have already noticed in the remarks on the 
Orator the opinion advocated by several of the 
most distinguished speakers of this epoch, such as 


Brutus and Calvus, that the essence of the true | 


-= Attie style consisted in employing the smallest 
possible number of words, and concentrating the 
meaning of the speaker into subtle, terse, pointed 
sentences, which, however, from being totally de- 


‘void of all ornament and amplitude of expression, | 


were for the most part stiff, lean, and dry, the very 
-reverse of Cicero’s style. In order to refute practi- 
cally this prevalent delusion, Cicero resolved. to 
render into Latin the two most perfect specimens of 
Grecian eloquence, the orations of Aeschines and 
Demosthenes in the case of Ctesiphon, The trans- 
lation itself has been lost; but a short preface, in 
which the origin and object of the undertaking is 
explained, is still extant, and bears the title given 
above, De Optimo Genere Oratorum. 
The Editio Princeps of this tract, in an indepen- 


dent form, is that published with the commentary 


of Achilles Statius, Paris, 1551, 4to., and 1552, 
8yo. We have also “ De Optimo | ‘Genere Oratorum, 
ad Trebatium Topica, Oratoriae Partitiones, cum 
peor ed.G 

1823, 8v0.” 
©. T. Topica ad C. Tr ebatium. 


r Trebatius, the celebrated jurisconsult, having 
found himself unable to comprehend the Topics of 
Aristotle, which treat of the Invention of Argu- | 
ments; ‘and having failed in procuring any expla- : 
nation. from a celebrated rhetorician, whose aid he. 
sought, had frequently applied to Cicero for infor- 
ue ‘mation and assistance. Cicero’s incessant occupa- 
tions prevented him for a long time from attending 
-to these solicitations; but when he was sailing to- | 
Manutius, | 


wards Greece, the summer after Caesar’s death, he 


was reminded of Trebatius by the sight of Velia, 


a city with which the lawyer was closely connected, 


, and eemi while on ‘board of ae pip, drew | 


r H, Saalfrank, vol. i. Ratisbon, 


sition of Regius. 


CICERO. 


‘up from recollection the work Es us, and dis- 
spatched it to his friend from Rhegium on the 27 th 
of July, B. c. 44. 


Weare here presented with an abstract of the ori- 
ginal, expressed i in plain, familiar terms, illustrated 
by examples derived chiefly from Roman law in- 
accompanied by a 
promise to expound orally, at a future period, any 


points which might still appear confused or obscure. 
- We- cannot, of course, expect to find in such a 


book any originality of matter; but when we con- 
sider the circumstances: under ach it was. com- 


‘posed, and the nature of the subject itself, we can- 


not fail to admire the clear head and the wonderful 
memory which could produce at once a full and ac- 
curate representation of a hard, complicated, and 
technical disquisition on the theory y i rhetoric. 

The Editio Princeps is without, place, date, or 
printer’s name, but is believed to have been pub- 
lished at Venice about 1472. The commentaries 
‘upon this work are very numerous. The most ce- 
lebrated are those by Boethius, G. Valla, Melanc- 
thon, J. Visorius, Hegendorphinus, Latomus, Go- 
veanus, Talaeus, Curio, Achilles Statius, &e., which 
are contained in the editions printed at Paris by 
Tiletanus in 1548, 4to., by David in 1550, 4to., 
by Vascosanus in 1554, dto., and by Richardus 
in 1 1587 and 1561, 4to. 


8. Communes Loci. 7 . 
All that we know regarding this work is cae 


: prised in a single sentence of Quintilian (ilo 


§ I1): “Communes loci, sive qui sunt in vitia- 
directi, quales legimus a Cicerone compositos ; seu — 
quibus quaestiones generaliter tractantur, quales 
sunt editi a Quinto quoque Hortensio.” Orelli 
supposes, that the Paradoxa are here spoken of; 
but this opinion is scarcely borne out by the ex- 
pression in the preface to which he refers. 


9, Rhetoricorum ad C, Herennium Libri IV, 
A general view of the whole art of Rhetoric, 


including a number of precepts and rules for 


the guidance of the student. Passages from this 
treatise are quoted by St. Jerome (ade. Rufin. 
lib. i. p. 204, ed. Basil.), by Priscian, by Rufinus 
(de rs et Metr. Orat. pp. 815, 321 of the Fhe- 
tores Antig, ed. Pith.), and by other ancient gram- 
marians, who speak of it as the work of Cicero, 
and as such it was generally received by the most 
distinguished scholars of the fifteenth century, 
Leonardus Arretinus, Angelus Politianus, and 
Laurentius Valla. At a very early period, how- 
ever, its authenticity was called in question by 
Raphael Rhegius and Angelus Decembrius, and 
the controversy has been “renewed at intervals 
down to the present day. Almost all the best 
editors agree in pronouncing it spurious, but the — 
utmost diversity of opinion has. existed with 
regard to the real author. Regins propounded 
no less than three hypotheses, ain it at 
one time to Q. Cornificius, who was quaestor 
B.C. 81, and an unsuccessful candid ite for the 


consulship in B. c. 645; at another, to Virginins, 2 
Thetorician. contemporary with Nero; and lastly, 
‘to Timolaus, son of queen Zenobia, who had an 
elder brother Herennianus. 


Paulus and Altes 
Sigonius, Muretus, Barthius, and 
many of less note, all adopted the first suppo- 
G.J. Vossius began by deciding 
in favour of f the younger Q Cornificius, t the collen yue 


i 


_ of Cicero in the angurate (ad Fam. xii. 17—30), | ties cannot have derived their matter from a com- 
but afterwards changed his mind and fixed upon | mon Greek original, for not only is it incredible 
Tullius Tiro; Julius Caesar Scaliger upon M, Gal- | that two persons translating independently of each _ 
io; Nascimbaenius upon Laureas Tullius; while | other should have rendered so many phrases in 
more recently Schütz has laboured hard to bring | words almost identical, but the illustrations from. 
home the paternity to M. Antonius Gnipho, and | Roman writers common to both at once destroy 
Van Heusde to Aelius Stilo. -The arguments | such an explanation. Only two solutions of the 
which seem to prove that the piece in question is | enigma suggest themselves. Either we have in 
not the production of Cicero are briefly as follows: | the Ad Herennium and the De Inventione the notes 
1, It could not haye been composed before the De | taken down by two pupils from the lectures of the 
Oratore, for Cicero there (i. 2) speaks of his juve- | same Latin rhetorician, which were drawn out at 
nile efforts in this department as rough and never | full length by the one, and thrown aside in an 
brought to a conclusion,—a description which cor- | unfinished state by the other after some alterations 
responds perfectly with the two books De Inven- | and corrections had ‘been, introduced; or we have. 
tione, whereas the Ad Herennium is entire and | in the Ad Herennium the original lectures, pub- 
complete in all its parts; moreover, the author of | lished subsequently by the professor himself. This — 
the Ad Herennium complains at the outset that he | la ian 
was sò oppressed with family affairs and business, 
that he could scarcely find any leisure for his 
favourite pursuits—a statement totally inapplicable 
to the early career of Cicero, 2. It could not have. 
deen written after the De Oratore, for not only 
does Cicero never make any allusion to such a per- 
formance among the numerous labours of his later 
years, but it would have been quite unworthy of 
his mature age, cultivated taste, and extensive ex- 
perience : it is in reality in every way inferior to 
the De Javentione, that boyish essay which he treats 
so contemptuously. We shall not lay any stress 
here upon the names of Terentia and young Tul- 
dius which occur in bk. i. e 12, since these words 
are manifest interpolations, 3. Quintilian repeat- 
edly quotes from the De Inventione and other ae- 
knowledged rhetorical pieces of Cicero, but never 
notices the Ad Herennium, 4, Marius Victorinus 
in his commentary on the De Inventione, makes no 
allusion to the existence of the dd Herennium; it 
is little probable that he would have carefully dis- 
cussed the imperfect manual, and altogether passed 
over that which was complete. 5. Servius refers 
three times (ad Virg. den. viii, 821, ix. 481, 614) 
to the “ Rhetorica” and Cassiodorus ( Rhetor. comp. 
pp. 889, 341, ed. Pith.) to the “Ars Rhetorica” of | 
‘Cicero; but these citations are all from the De In- 
ventione and not one from the Ad Herennium: 
The most embarrassing. circumstance connected 
with these two works is the extraordinary resem- 
blance which exists between them—a resemblance 
so strong that it is impossible to doubt that there 
is some bond of union. For although there are 
numerous and striking discrepancies, not only is 
the general arrangement the same, but in very 
many divisions the same precepts are conveyed in 
nearly if not exactly the same phraseology, and. 
illustrated by the same examples, Any one who- 
will compare Ad Herenn. i. 2, i, 20, 22, 23, 
25, 27, with De Invent. i, 7, 42, 45, 48, 49, 5l, 
will at once be convinced that these coincidences 
cannot be accidental; but the single instance to be 
found ld Herenn, ii. 23, and De Invent. i. 50 would | 
alone be sufficient, for in both we find. the same 
-o Your lines extracted for the same purpose from 
the Trinummus, and Plantus censured for a fault 
- of which he is not guilty, the force of his expres- 
sion having been misunderstood by his  eritics. 
~ We cannot suppose that the author of the Ad He- 
` c rennium copied from the De Znventione, ‘since the- 
former embraces a much wider compass than the- 
latter; still less can we believe that Cicero would 
be guilty of a shameless plagiarism, which must. 
“have been open to such easy detection... Both par- | 


some support from the claim put forth (i. 9) to 
originality in certain divisions of  dmsinuwationes, — 
which are adopted without observation in the De 

Inventione. Whatever conclusion we may adopt 
upon this head, it is clear that we possess no evi- 

dence to determine the real author. The case. 
-made out in favour of Cornificius (we cannot tell | 
which Cornificius) is at first sight plausible. Quin- 
tilian (jii. 1. § 21, comp. ix. 3. § 89) frequently — 
mentions a certain Cornificlus as a writer upon 
rhetoric, and in one place especially (ix. 3..§ 98) 
enumerates his classification of figures, which cor- | 
responds exactly with the Ad Herennium (iv. 15, 


detected in a citation by Julius Rufinianus. (De 
fig, Sent. p. 29.) But, on the other hand, many 
things are ascribed by Quintilian to Cornificius 
which nowhere occur in the dd Herennium; and, 
still more fatal, we perceive, upon examining the 
words referred to above (ix. 3. § 93), that the re- 
marks of Cornificius on figures must have been 
taken from a separate and distinct tract confined. . 
to that subject. We can accord to Schütz the. 


Gnipho may be the compiler, and that there is no ` 
testimony, external or internal, to render this posi- ` 
tion untenable; but we cannot go further. There. 
down reaching from the consulship of L. Cassius. 

B. c. 88; and if Burmann and others are correct in 


distinctly indicated (iv. 54, 68), the fact will be > 


before B80. Ua ee ene 
~The materials for arriving at a correct Judgment. 


be found in the preface of the younger Burmann, - 


Cicero, Leipzig, 1804, 3 vols. 8vo., enlarged and- 
‘corrected in his edition of the whole works of 


yan Heusde,. De Aelio Stilone, “Utrecht, 18393; to 


falso inscribatur, appended to the Problemata in 


at Venige in P4020 eo ee A eats 
<- The Editio Princeps of the Rhetorica ad Heren- <- 


w a 


last idea is certainly at variance with the tone as- 
sumed in the preliminary remarks, but may receive o. 


&e.); and a second point of agreement has been 


merit of having demonstrated that M. Antonius 


are several historical allusions dispersed up and => 
Longinus, B.c. 107, to the death of Sulpicius in — s 
believing that the second consulship of Sulla is. ae 


established, that these books were not published. : a 


with regard to the merits of this controversy, will 


to his edition of the Rhetorica ad Herennium and — 
De Inventione, printed at Leyden in 1761, 8vo.,.° > 0) 
and republished with additional notes by Linde- >>. 
mann, Leipzig, 1828, 8vo.; in the prooemium of — ` 
‘Schütz to his edition of. the rhetorical works of. 


| Cicero, Leipzig, 1814; and in the disquisition of J. ~ | 


which we may add, as one of the earliest authori- = 0) 
ties, Utrum Ars Rhetorica ad Herennium Ciceroni- 


Quintil. Jnstit. Orat, by Raphael Regius, published e - 


~ nium ‘was. p 


41, 10, de Div. ii. 1), 


constantly in view. 
ooo geveral conferences, extending over a space of three 
days, were supposed to have been held, was the | 


under the title “ Ciceronis Rhetorica Nova et. 
Vetus,” by Nicol. Jenson, in 4to., Venice, 14705 
and bibliographers have enumerated fourteen more | 
belonging to the fifteenth century. The best edi-- 


< reprint of Lindemann, mentioned above. 

o oO OB. Ponrrican PHILOSOPHY. 

ó 1. De Republica Libri VI. 
‘This work on the best form of government and 


oe the duty of the citizen, was one of the earliest of. 


_Cicero’s philosophical treatises, drawn up at a 


‘period when, from his intimacy with Pompey, | 


Caesar and Crassus being both at a distance, he 
~~ fancied, or at least wished to persuade others, that 
< he was actually grasping the helm of the Roman 

~ commonwealth (de Div. ii. 1). Deeply impressed 
with the arduous nature of his task, he changed 


= completed, it was received with the greatest favour 


“by his contemporaries, and is referred to by him-. 


-self repeatedly with evident satisfaction and pride. 
Tt was commenced in the spring of B. €. 54 (ad 
o slit. iv. 14, comp. 16), and occupied much of his 
attention during the summer months of that year, 


while he was residing at his villas in the vicinity | 


of Cumae and of Pompeii. (Ad Q. Fr. ii. 14.) It 
was in the first instance divided into two books 


(ad Q. Er. iii. 5), then expanded into nine (ad Q. 


Frad c), and finally reduced to six (de Leg. i. 6, 


of Dialogue, in imitation of Plato, whom he kept 
The epoch at which the 


. `- Latinae feriae, m the consulship of C. Sempronius 
- Tuditanus and M?’ Aquillius, B.. c. 1295 the 
_ dramatis personae consisted of the younger Afri- 
- canus, in whose suburban gardens the scene is laid, 
and to whom the principal part is assigned ; his 
‘bosom friend C, Laelius the Wise; L. Furius 
Philus, consul B.-c. 136, celebrated in the annals 
of the Numantine war, and bearing the reputation 
of an eloquent and cultivated speaker (Brut, 28) ; 
M.’ Manilius, consul B.c. 149, under whom Scipio 
served as military tribune at the outbreak of the 
third Punie war, probably the same person as 
Manilius the famous jurisconsult ; Sp. Mummius, 


_ the brother of him who sacked Corinth, a man of , 
moderate acquirements, addicted to the discipline 


of the Porch; Q. Aelius Tubero, son of Aemilia, 
sister of Africanus, a prominent opponent of the 
Gracchi, well skilled in law and logic, but no 
orator; P. Rutilius Rufus, consul s. c. 105, the 


most worthy citizen, according to Velleius, not 


merely of his own day, but of all time, who having 
been condemned in a criminal trial (B. c. 92), al- 
though innocent, by a conspiracy among the 


equites, retired to Smyrma, where he passed the 
‘| or scrape every page separately, and that, no atten- 


_ remainder of his life in honourable exile ; Q; Mu- 
< clus Scaevola, the augur, consul B. c, 117, the first 


“preceptor of Cicero.in jurisprudence; and lastly, 


< C. Famius, the historian, who was absent, how- 
“eyer, on the second day of the conference, as we 


-dear from. the remarks of his father-in-law Laelius, 
~ and of Scaevola, in the De Amicitia (4,7). In- 
= order to give anair of probability to the action of. 

. the piece, Rutilius is supposed to have heen visited | 
at Smyrna by Cicero during his Asiatic tour, and on 


The form selected was that 


rinted. along with the De Inventione, | that occasion to have spent some days in recount- 
| ing the particulars of this memorable conversation, 
in which he had taken a part, to his young friend 
who afterwards dedicated the De Republica to the 
ae ‘person who was his travelling companion on this 
~~ tion in a separate form is that of Burmann, or the | occasion. It is hard to discover who this may have 
. |-been, but historical considerations go far to prove 

that either Q: Cicero or Atticus was the individual. 


in question. (De Rep. i. 8, Brut. 22; Mai, Praef: 
§ iv.) The precise date at which the De Repub- 


lica was given to the world is unknown; it conld 


scarcely have been before the end of B. c. 54, tor 
the work was still in an unfinished state at the 
end of September in that year (ad Att. iv. 16), 
and during the month of October scarcely. a day 


passed in which the author was not called upon to 


plead for some client (ad Q. Fr. iii. 3); on the 
other hand, it appears from an expression in the 
correspondence of Caelius with Cicero, while the 


again and again not only various minute details | latter was in Cilicia (ad Fam. viii. 1), that the 


but the whole general plan, and when at length | 


“ politici libri” were in general circulation in the 
early part of B. c. 51, while the language used is 
such as would scarcely have been employed except 
with reference to a new publication. es 
The greater number of the above particulars are 
gleaned from incidental notices dispersed over the | 
writings of Cicero. The dialogues themselves, al- 
though known to have been in existence during 
the tenth century, and perhaps considerably later, 
had ever since the revival of literature eluded the 
most earnest search, and were believed to have 
been irrécoverably lost with the exception of the 
episode of the Somnium Scipionis, extracted entire 


from the sixth book by Macrobius, and sundry 


fragments quoted by grammarians and ecclesiastics, 
especially by Lactantius and St. Augustin. But 
in the year 1822, Angelo Mai detected among the 
Palimpsests in the Vatican a portion of the long- 
sought-for treasure, which had been partially 
obliterated to make way for a commentary of St. 
Augustin on the Psalms. A full history of this — 
volume, which seems to have been breught from 
the monastery of Bobio during the pontificate of 
Paulus V., about the beginning of the 7thcentury, 
is contained in the first edition, printed at Rome 
in 1822, and will be found in most subsequent edi- 
tions. Although what has been thus unexpectedly — 
restored to light is in itself most valuable, vet, 
considered as a whole, the work presents a sadly 


deformed and mutilated aspect. These impertec- 


tions arise from various causes. . In the first place, 
the commentary of Augustin reaches from the 119th 
to the 140th psalm, but the remainder, down to 
the 150th psalm, written, as may be fairly inferred, 
over sheets of the same MS., has disappeared, and 
gaps occur in what is left to the extent of 64 pages, 


leaving exactly 302 pages entire in double colunms, 


each consisting of fifteen lines. In the second 
place, it must be remembered that to prepare an 


ancient MS. for the reception of a new writing, | 


it must have been taken to pieces in order to wash 


tion being paid to the arrangement of these disjecta 


| membra, they would, when rebound, be shuffled 
together in utter disorder, and whole leaves would” 
be frequently rejected altogether, either from being 
‘decayed or from some. failure in the cleaning pro- 
cess. Accordingly, in- the palimpsest in question 
the different parts of the original were in the ut- 


most confusion, and great care was required not- 


only in deciphering the faint characters, butin ree 0 
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ioe the: proper sequence of the tel | Me} 
- gether, after a minute calculation, we may estimate 
‘that by the palimpsest we have regained about 
one-fourth of the whole, and if the fragments col- | 
lected from other sources be added, they will in- 
‘crease the proportion to one-third. The MS. is 
written in very large well-formed capitals, and 
from the splendour of its appearance those best 
skilled in palaeography have pronounced it to be 
the oldest MS. of a classic in existence, some being 
disposed to carry it back as far as the second or third 
century, the superinduced MS. being probably earlier 
than thetenthecentury. In the first book, the first 33 
pages are wanting, and there are fou teen, smaller 
blanks scattered 1 up and down, amounting to.38 
pages more. A few words are wanting ai the be- 
ginning of the second book, which runs on with 
Occ asional blanks, amounting in all to 50 pages, 
until we approach the close, which is very defective. 
The third book is a mere collection of disjointed 
seraps; of the fourth the MS. contains but a few 
lines, the same is the case with the fifth, and the 
sixth is totally wanting. 

The object of the work was to detain the 
best form of government, to define the duties of all 
the members of the body politic, and to investigate 
those principles of justice and morality which 
must form the basis of every sy stem under which 
a nation can expect to enjoy permanent prosperity 
and happiness. We cannot doubt that Cicero was 
stimulated to this undertaking by perceiving the 

destruction which threatened the liberties of his 
country; and, in the vain hope of awakening those 
around him to some sense of their danger, he re- 
solved to place before their eyes a lively represen- 
tation of that constitution by which their fore- 
fathers had become masters of the world, 

The materials of which this production was 
formed appear, for we can speak with little cer- 
tainty of the last four books, to have been distri- 
buted in the following manner :—~ 

The greater part of the prologue to the first book 
is lost, but we gather that it asserted the supe- 
riority of an active over a purely contemplative 
carcer. After a digression on the uncertainty and 
worthlessness of physical pursuits, the real business 
of the piece is opened, the meaning of the word. 
republic is defined, and the three chief forms of 
government, the monarchical, the aristocratical, and | 
the democratical, are analy zed. and. compared, 
Scipio awarding the preference to the first, al- 
though, since all in their simple shape are open to- translation j Bernardi, ii tomes, Parii Tegi 
corruption and degeneracy, and contain within | — De Legis Libri i. 


themselves the seeds of dissolution, the ideal of a i 
perfect. constitution would be a compound of all Three ee ina somewhat mintilated condi a 
tion, on the nature, the origin, and the perfection of... 


these three elements mixed in due proportions—a_ 
laws. These have given rise to a series of contro-— 


combination to which the Roman. constitution at 
one time closely approximated. versies respecting the real author of the work, the- 
time at which it was written, its exten when: en 


The subject being pursued in the second book’ 
leads to a history of the origin and progress of the | tire, its proper title, the date of publication, the ex- 


Roman state ; and, passing from the particular to 
the general, the remainder of the book is occupied | 
by an examination of the great moral obligations 
which serve as the foundation of all political union. these points. it is necessary to say a few words. . 
The third book, as we glean from Lactantius and | ` 1. The opinion that Cicero was not the author, ; 
rests solely upon the fact that, contrary to his usual 


it Bt. Augustin, contained a protracted. discussion. on |. = 
the famous paradox of Carneades, that jistice: was | practice in such matters, he nowhere makes mention 


-a visionary delusion. » 
The fourth book entered. upon the duties of citi. | catalogue of. his pai ophaal writings, inserted in. 
| the De Divinatione (ii, 1), nor in any part of his. 


zens in publie and private life, and enlarged: upon : : 
general education and mor d training- sý ndence with Atticus, which. pce: con one 


ay the prologue to the fifth nook, of which we. a 
know less than of any of the preceding, Cicero. in- 


morals which were becoming rapidly more corrupt.. 
‘The main topic in what followed was the adminis- 


of the Roman courts, beginning with the paternal 
; jurisdiction of the kings, who were the sole 


judges in the infancy of the city. | $ 
We can hardly hazard a conjecture on tne con- 


tents of the sixth book, with the exception of the 
well-known Somnium Scipionis, in which Scipio re- 
lates that he saw in a dream, when, in early youth, 
he visited Masinissa, in Africa, the form of ‘the. first 


destiny, and urged him to press steadily forward 


nouncing the reward prepared in a future state for 

those who have served their country in. ‘this. life 

with good faith. z 
The authorities chiefly consulted’ by. Cicero, in ; 


rated in the first chapter of the second book de Di- 
vinatione. “ Sex de Republica libros scripsimus— 
Magnus locus philosophiaeque proprius, a Platone, 
Aristotele, Theophrasto totaque Peripateticoram 
familia tractus uberrime.” To these we must add — 
Polybius, from whom many of the most important 
opinions are directly derived (e.g. comp. Polyb. 
vi. 3,-6, 7): 

The Editio Princeps of the recovered De Repub- 
lica was printed, as we have seen above, at Rome, 
in 1822, with copious prolegomena and notes by | 
Mai; this was followed by the edition of Creuzer. _ 
and Moser, Frankf. 1826, 8vo., which is the most | 


also contains useful matter, “ La République de Ci- — 
et commenté par M., Mai, bibliothécaire de Vatican, 
naire et des dissertations historiques, par M. Ville- 
main, de I’ Académie frangaise, i tomes, Paris, oe 
Michaud, 1823.” a 
Rep. Fragm. 1824 ; Zacharia, Siaatswissenschaftliche 


vom Stadte, Heidelberg, 1823.. 


which the author derived his materials; and the de- 
sign which he proposed to accomplish. ` “On each of — 
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| dulged in lamentations on the general depravity of ee 


tration of laws, including a review of the practice 


Africanus, which dimly revealed to him his future 


in the path of virtue and of true renown, by an 


composing the De Republica, are ‘concisely enume- ~ 


complete that has hitherto appeared. The following 
ceron, après la texte inedit, recemment découvert 


avec une traduction française, un discours prélimi~s 


Literature :—F. C. Wolf, Observ. Crit. i in M. Tall. s k 
Cic, Orat. pro Seauro, et pro Tullio, et librorum De 


Betrachtungen über Cicer "OS. neu be helene Werk ie 
The fragments known before the discovery. of a 


Mai are included in all the chief editions of the = 
collected works, and were published witha French Ea 


istence of a prologue, or preface, the sources. from 


| of these books; no notice of them is taken in the = 
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"tains some account of the literary labours in which 
he was from time to time engaged, nor in any of | 
those passages where a reference might very natu- 

_ tally have been expected (e.g. Tuse. iv. 1, Brut. Yv. 


19), while the expressions which have been ad- 
duced as containing indirect allusions, will be found 


= Upon examination to be so indistinct, or to have 


been so unfairly interpreted, that they throw no 
light whatever on the question. (e. g. de Orat, i. 
42, ad Att. xiv. 17.) On the other hand, “ M. 
 Pullius ... in libro de legibus primo,” and “Cicero 
<in quinto de legibus,” are the words with which 
< Lactantius (De Opi. Dei, i.) and Macrobius (vi. 4) 

<: Introduce quotations, and all the best scholars agree 
in pronouncing that not only is there no internal 


evidence against the authenticity of the treatise, 


_ but that the diction, style, and matter, are in every 
> respect worthy of Cicero, presenting no trace of a 
late or inferior hand, of interpolation, or of forgery. 
Even if we do not feel quite certain that the sen- 
tence in Quintilian (xii. 3),. “M. Tullius non 
` modo inter agendum numquam est destitutus scien- 


tia juris; sed etiam componere aliqua de eo coepe-. 


rat,” was intended to indicate the work before us, 
yet the word coeperat may be allowed at least to 
suggest.a solution of the difficulty. Taking into 
account the actual state of these dialogues as they 
have descended to us, remarking the circumstance, 
which becomes palpable upon. close examination, 
that some portions are complete, full, and highly 
_ polished, while others are imperfect, meagre, and 
` rough, we are led to the conclusion, that the plan 


was traced out and partially executed ; that, while 
. the undertaking was advancing, some serious inter- 
ruption occurred, possibly the journey to Cilicia ; 


-c that being thus thrown aside for a time, the natu- 

_ ral disinclination always felt by Cicero to resume a 
train of thought once broken off (comp. de Leg. i. 
8) combined with a conviction that the disorders 
of his country were now beyond the aid of philo- 


sophie remedies, prevented him from ever following | 


-out his original project, and giving the last touches 
to the unfinished sketch. This supposition will 
account in a satisfactory manner for the silence ob- 
served regarding it in the De Divinatione, the Bru- 

tus, and elsewhere ; and if it was in progress, as we 
shall see is very probable, towards the close of B. c. 
52, we can be at no loss to explain why it makes 
no figure in the epistles to Atticus, for no letters 
between the friends are extant for that year, in con- 

_ sequence, perhaps, of both being together at Rome. 
Chapman, in his Chronological Dissertation, avoids 

the objection altogether by supposing, that the de 

Legibus was not written until after the de Divina- 

_ tone, but from what is said below, it will appear 
that this hypothesis is probably erroneous, and, ac- 

“cording to the view we have given, it is certainly 

unnecessary. ed ge 

_ 2. Since we find in the work allusions to the elè- 
vation of Cicero to the augurate (ii. 12, iii. 19), an 

event which did not take place until the vacancy 

caused by the death of Crassus (B. c. 53) was 


_ known at Rome, and also to the death of Clodius 
(8.17, B. c52), and since Cato and Pompey are 


© both named as alive (iii. 18, i. 3, iii. 9), it is mani- 
.. fest that the action of the drama belongs to some 


- . epoch between the beginning of the year, B. c. 52, 
and the. battle of Pharsalia, B. c. 48; but on the 


- other hand this evidence will only enable us to de- 
cide that the drama was composed after the 18th of 
: January; B. o. 52, the day when Clodius perished, 


tion throughout is most close and accurate. |] 
- the resemblance extends no farther than the surface: 
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without defining any second limit before which it 
must have been composed. .When, however, we 


remark the evident bitterness of spirit displayed 


‘towards Clodius and his friends, together with the 
‘suppressed, but not concealed, dissatisfaction, with 
| the conduct of Pompey (ii. 16, 41, iii. 9,21), we 
are led to suppose that these paragraphs were 
| penned under the influence of feelings recently ex- 
cited, such as might have been roused by the pro- 


ceedings which distinguished the trial of Milo. 
We are inclined, therefore, to think that the date 
of the action of the drama, and the date of compo- 
sition, are nearly identical, and that both may be 
assigned to the middle or end of B. c. 52. 

8. With regard to the number of books at one 
time in existence, we are certain that there were 
more than three, for Macrobius (J. e.) quotes the 
fifth ; but how many there may have been is purely 
a matter of conjecture. Fabricius, Hülsemann, and 
Wagner, decide that there were just five ; Gocrenz 
argues very ingeniously that there must have been. 
six; Davis fixes that there were eight. | 

4, The title De Legibus rests on the authority 
of nearly all the MSS. One alone exhibits Le 
Jure Civili et Legibus, which doubtless arose from a 
desire to include the supposed contents of the later 
books. (See de Leg. ili. 5 fin. ; Gell. i. 22.) 

5. If we are correct in our position, that Cicero 
never finished. his work, it follows that it was not 
published during his life, and, therefore, remained _ 
unknown to his contemporaries. Peers | 

6, As to the existence of a prologue, we should — 
naturally have imagined that this was a question of | 
fact, affording no scope for reasoning, Nevertheless _ 


the point also has been keenly debated. Turnebus, — 


in one commentary, considers that the first few 
chapters constitute a regular introduction, but he 
afterwards changed his mind, and, startled by the 
abruptness with which the conversation opens, 
maintained that the exordium had been lost. Goe- 
renz and Moser, the most judicious editors, adopt — 
the first conclusion of Turnebus. 

7. In all that relates to external form and deco- 
ration Plato is evidently the model, and the imita- 
But 


the definitions, the propositions, the arguments, and 
the whole substance, except what is immediately 
connected with Roman law, can be traced to the la- 
bours of the Stoics, especially to the éuofxat béres, 
the mepl xadov, the wept Sixalocvrys, and above all 
the wept vduou of Chrysippus ; for the few fragments 
which have been preserved of these tracts are still 
suficient to shew that not only did Cicero draw his 
materials from their stores, but in some instances 
did little more than translate their words, Even in 
the passages on magistrates the ideas of Plato, 
Aristotle, and Theophrastus are presented with the 


| modifications introduced by Dion (Diogenes ?) and 
‘Panaetius. (De Ley. iii. 6.) ae eee 
_ .8. The general plan of the work is distinctly 


traced in one of the opening chapters (i. 5, 17), 


-It was intended to comprehend an exposition of the 
nature of justice and its connexion with the nature 
| of man, an examination of the laws by which states 
| ought to be governed, and a review of the different 
systems of legislation which had been adopted by 
different nations. Eo F 
Accordingly, in the first book we have an inves- 


tigation into the sources of justice and virtue. It 


is laid down (1), That the Gods are the ultimate 


CICERO. | 


source of jastiċe $ ; D That men, ine pot 
together by a community of faculties, feelings, and | 
desires, are led to cultivate social union—and hence | 
justice, without which social union could not exist. 
Thus human nature is a second source of justice. 
But. since human ‘nature is intimately connected. 
with God by reason and virtue, it follows that God 
and the moral nature of man are the joint sources. 
of justice, law being the practical exposition of its 
principles. Much more stress is, however, laid 
upon the second of these two sources than upon the 
first, which is quickly dismissed and kept out of 
sight. 

In the second book the author explains his views 
of a Model Code, illustrated by constant references 
to the ancient institutions of Rome. Attention is 
first called to the laws which relate to religion and 
sacred observances, which are considered under the 
different heads of divine worship in general, inclu- 
ding the solemnities to be observed in the perform- 
ance of ordinances, and the classification of the 
Gods according to the degrees of homage to which 
they are severally entitled ; the celebration of fes- 
tivals; the duties of the various orders of priests; 
the exhibition of public games; the maintenance 
of ancient rites; the punishment of perjury and 
impurity; the consecration of holy places and 
things; and the respect to be paid to the spirits of 
the departed. 

The third book treated of Magistrates, com- 
mencing with a short exposition of the nature and. 
importance of their functions as interpreters and 
enforcers of the laws. This is followed by a disser- 

tation on the expediency of having one magistrate 
na state to whom all the rest shall be subordinate, 
which leads to certain reflections on the authority 
of the consuls, as controlled by the tribunes. Here, 
however, there is a great blank, the part which is 
lost having contained, it would appear, an inquiry 
into the functions of all the chief officers of the 
Roman republic. What remains consists of three 
discussions, one on the power exercised by tribunes 
of the plebeians, a second on the propriety of sup- 
plying the vacancies in the senate from the number 
of those who had held certain appointments, and, 
thirdly, on the advantages and drawbacks of voting 
by ballot. 

The scene of these dialogues is laid in the villa 
of Cicero, in the neighbourhood of his native Ar- 

- pinum, near the point where the Fibrenus joins the 
Liris. The Editio Princeps forms part of the edi- 
tion of the philosophical works printed at Rome in 
2 vols. fol. by Sweynheym and Pannartz, 1471; see 
above, P 719, b. The editions of Davis, Camb, 
1727-3, 3, containing the notes of the old commentators, 
and an improved text, were long held in high esti- 

mation, and frequently reprinted, but is now super-. 
seded by those of Goerenz, Leip. 1809, 8vo., forming 
the first volume of the collected philosophical works: 

of Moser and Creuzer, Frankf, 1824, 8vo., contain- 

_ ing everything that the scholar can desire and of 

| Bake, P den, 18 £2, 8vo., which is the most recent, 


Ae Bhat ad Caesarem de Republica ordinanda. 


~ Cicero, i in a letter to Atticus, (xii, 40,) written, > 
| in June, B. c. 45, tells his friend, that he had made 
| several attempts to compose an "address to Caesar, 
| in imitation of those of Aristotle and Theopompus 
to Alexander, but had hitherto failed (Suu6ov- 
| Aeurixdy saepe conor: nihil reperio). A few days 
later, however, it appears to have been finished: 
(ad Att. xiii, 26), and was soon after sent to, At- 
ticus (ad Ati. xii. 49), but never forwarded to the 
dictator; for, having been previously submitted to 
his friends for their approbation, they made so many 
objections, and suggested so many alterations, that 
Cicero threw it aside in, disgust. (Ad Att. xii, Sl, 

52, xiii. 1,27, 28, 3L} | 


mon PHILOSOPHY OF Morans. < 
De Offciis Libri III. 


A treatise on moral obligations, viewed not so 
much with reference to a metaphysical investiga- 
tion of the basis on which they rest, as to the l 
practical business of the world and the intercourse 
of social and political life. It was composed and 
published late in the year B. c. 44, certainly after _ 
the end of August (ii. sub fin.), and is addressed 
to young Marcus, at that time residing at Athens 
under the care of Cratippus the Peripatetic. This _ 
being a work professedly intended for the purposes — 
of instruction, Cicero does not dwell upon the 
conflicting doctrines of rival sects, but endeavours . 
‘rather to inculcate directly those views which he 
regarded as the most correct; and, rejecting the 
form of dialogue, enunciates "the different pre- 
cepts with the authority of a teacher addressing . 
his pupil. The discipline of the Stoics is princi- 


Kæðņnkovrós of Panaetius served as a guide, and 


ntipater of Tarsus, Hecato, Posidonius, Antipater. 
of Tyre, and others enumerated in the commentary 
of Beier and the tract of Lynden on Panaetius, _ 
Notwithstanding the express declaration of Cicero 
to the contrary, we cannot, from internal evidence, 


unyielding character of the Latin language ren- 
dered it impossible to express accurately those nice 
gradations of thought and delicate distinctions: 
-which can be conveyed with so much clearness | 


ful flexibility of the sister tongue. (See the essay - 
of Garve named at the end of the article.) dher) 
third book, which is occupied with questions in. 


nality than those which precede it, was. certainly 
formed upon the model. of the epl kabnreovrós 


the whole work is unquestionably of foreign origin, 


exclusively from Roman history ad Roman litera- 
| ture, and are for the most part selected with great 
. De Jure Civili in Artem red igendo. ri: judgment and. clothed in ae most felicitous diction.” 

Ce AY Gat quotes a sentence from a. work of Cicero | In. the first book, after a few preliminary re- 
a ee he says bore the above title. The subject of marks, we find a threefold division of the subject. : 
eivi] law was also discussed in one of the last hooks | When called upon to perform: any action we must — 
De Legibus, but the words of Gellius can apply | 

: a to an independent treatise. „See Orelli’s Cicero in itself,” absolutely. and. abstractedly good; 2, 
vol. iv. pt. ii p.478. (Gell. i. 22; a xii 3. | ‘Whether it is utile, that is, good when considered, 


í E 105 Macrob, vi. 4; Cie, de eg. ili. ea 


‘CICERO: O a 


pally blowed. In the first two books, the wep — ae 


not a little was borrowed from Diogenes of Babylon, = ee 


avoid the conclusion, that the Greek authorities oe a 
have in not a few passages been translated ver- i 
batim, and translated not very happily, for the 


and precision by the copious vocabulary and grace- `- ae 


caaninery, although it lays claim to greater origi = 


‘of the Stoic Hecato. But while the skeleton of ` aoe 


the examples and illustrations are taken almost -` 


‘inquire, 1. Whether it is konestum, that is, good 


| withr ference to external objects 5 33 What course . a Lies 


BR oe CLE 
“we must pursue when the 


honestum 


utile each admit of degrees which also fall to be. 


ds followed out by a discussion of the four consti- 


resolved: a. Sapientia, the power of discerning 
truth; b. Justitia et Beneficentia, which consist in 
- Studying the welfare of those around us, in render- 
ing to every one his own, and in preserving con- 
¿> tractsinviolate ; c. Fortitudo, greatness and strength 
of mind; d: Temperantia, the faculty of doing and 
saying everything in a becoming manner, in the 

proper place, and to the proper extent. 

` these is explained at length, and the book closes 

- with a debate on the degrees of the honestum, that 

is, the method of deciding, when each of two 

-lines of conduct is honestum, which is to be pre- 

ferred as superior (honestius) to the other. 
The second book is devoted to the utile, and 
considers how we may best conciliate the favour of 
o our fellow-men, apply it to our own advancement, 
and thus arrive at wealth and public distinction, 
_ enlarging peculiarly on the most pure and judicious 
mode of displaying liberality, whether by pecuniary 
-gifts or by aid of any other description. This is 
succeeded by a short notice of two wéilifates passed. 
over by Panaetius—the care of the health and the 
-care of the purse, after which a few words are 
~ -~ added on the comparison of things expedient with 

`- each other. 

In the third book it is demonstrated that there 
< o never can be any real collision between the kones- 
tum and the utile; but that when an action is 
-viewed through a proper medium the honestum will 

invariably be found to be inseparable from the 
 edile and the utile from the honestum, a proposition 


of book second, but is here fully developed ant 
largely illustrated. A. number of difficult. cases 
are then stated, which serve as exercises in the 
application of the rules laid down, among which a 
-prominent place is assigned to the story of Regulus. 
The Editio Princeps of the De Officiis is one of 

the oldest specimens of classical typography in 
existence, having been printed along with the 
Paradoxa by Fust and Schotfer at Mayence in 
1465 and again in 1466, both in small 4to. These 
are not of excessive rarity, and occur more fre- 
quently upon vellum than upon paper. Next 
comes an edition in dto., without date or name of 
place or of printer, but generally recognised as from 
the press of Ulric Zell, at Cologne, about 1467, 
which were followed by that of Ulric Hann, fol, 

_ Rome, 1468-9, also without name or date, that of 
 Sweynheym and Pannartz, Rome, fol, 1469, of 


Lggesteyn, Strasburg, 4to., 1770, Many of these 
have given rise to lengthened controversies among 


oe : ` Brunswick, 8vo., 1783, which first presented a really 


vols, 8vo., Leipzig, 1820-21, which may be con- 
sidered as the beste = 3 og 


. a i : : Literatur J mA. Buscher, dithieae Cleeronianag 


"Iibri IL, Hamb. 1610; R. G. Rath, Cicero de 


and the utile | - | ) 
Officiis in brevi conspeciu, Hall. 1603; Thorbecke, 


are at variance. Moreover, the konestum and the |. 
examined in order that we may make choice of the | 
highest. The general plan being thus sketched, it | o 3 1 
2 four ‘at Breslau in 1819. : : 
tuent elements into which the honestum maybe, = =. 5e i 


being certain, must have been intended as a sort 


of supplement to the De Offeiis, just as Aristotle 


Each of | 


may be most easily supported, is addressed to 


-which had been briefly enunciated at the beginning 


 Vindelin de Spira, Venice, fol, 1470, and of 


 bibliographers, the substance of which will be 
, found in Dibdin’s “Introduction to the Classics,” 

Lond. 1827. Among thé almost countless editions | 
. which have appeared since the end of the 15th. 
_ century, it is sufficient to specify those of Heusinger, 


upon the paths of immortality. l 
- This piece has always been deservedly esteemed 


„ed tous by antiquity. The purity of the language, 
the liveliness of the illustrations, the dignity of the 
-DTORSY | ‘sentiments, and the tact with which the character — 
pure text and has been repeatedly reprinted ; of. : 7 
Gerhard, Leipzig, 8vo., 1811; and of Beier, 2 
| applause. But however pleasing the picture here 


a fancy sketch, not the faithful copy of a scene 


O CICERO: — 


Princip. phil. mar. e Ciceronis Op., Leyden, 1817; 
and the remarks which accompany the translation 
of Garve, of which a sixth edition was published. 


2. De Virtutibus. | 
‘This work, if it ever existed, which is far from 


added a tract, wep) dvera@v, to his Ethics. (Hieron. 

in Zachar. Prophet. Comment. i. 2; Charisius, ii. 

p. 186.)-- 25. | ee 
| 3. Cato Major s. De Senectute. 

This little tract, drawn up at the end of B. c. 
45 or the commencement of B. c. 44, for the pur- 
pose of pointing out how the burden of old age 


Atticus, who was now in his sixty-elghth year, 
while Cicero himself was in his sixty-second .or 
sixty-third. It is first mentioned in a letter 
written from Puteoli on the llth of May, B. c. 44 
(ad Att. xiv. 21, comp. xvii. 11), and is there 
spoken of as already in the hands of his friend. 
In the short introductory dialogue, Scipio Aemili- 
anus and Laelius are supposed to have paid a visit 
during the consulship of T. Quinctius Flamininus 
and M.’ Acilius Balbus (B. c. 150; see c 5 and 
10) to Cato the censor, at that time 84 years old. — 
Beholding with admiration the activity of body 
and cheerfulness of mind which he displayed, they | 
request him to point out by what means the 
weight of increasing years may be most easily — 
borne. Cato willingly complies, and commences a 
‘dissertation in which he seeks to demonstrate how 
unreasonable are the complaints usually urged re- 
garding the miseries which attend the close of a 
protracted life. The four principal objections are 
stated and refuted in regular succession. It is 
held that old age is wretched, l. Because it in- 
capacitates men for active business ; 2, Because it 
renders the body feeble; 3. Because it deprives 
them of the enjoyment of almost all pleasures ; 
4, Because it heralds the near approach of death. 
The first three are met by producing examples of 
many illustrious personages in whom old age was _ 
not attended by any of these evils, by arguing that 
such privations are not real but imaginary mis- 
fortunes, and that if the relish for some pleasures 
is lost, other delights of a more desirable and sub- 
stantial character are substituted. The fourth ob- 
jection is encountered still more boldly, by an 
eloquent declaration that the chief happiness of old 
age in the éyes of the philosopher arises from the 
conviction, that it indicates the near approach of 
death, that is, the near approach of the period 
when the soul shall be released from its debasing 
connexion with the body, and enter unfettered. 


as one of the most graceful moral essays bequeath- 


of the strong-minded but self-satisfied and garru- 
lous old man is maintained, have excited universal 


presented to us, every one must perceive that it is 


-from nature. Tn fact the whole treatise is a tissue 
of special pleading on a question which is discussed. 
in the. same tone of extravagance on the opposite. 


one can doubt the truth of the assertions, that old | 


and some editors have traced the observations upon 
-rigid follower of the Poreh, the doctrines here pro- 
of the Peripatetics. (Kuhner, l e.) 


f Ulric Zell, the fourth by Winter de Homborch, 


bears a date, but some of them are certainly older 


and Pannartz, which contains the De Senectute. 
[See above, p. 719,b.] The best modern editions 
care those of Gernhard, which include the Paradoxa 
also, Leipzig, BVO. i819, and of Otto, Leipzig, 


to which it may be considered as forming a com- 


friendship and the mode in which it might best be 
cultivated. To no one could Cicero dedicate such 


Jaw, C. Fannius and Q. Mucius Scaevola, a few | 4 
-days after the death of Africanus (B. c. 129), and | | 
to have been. repeated, in after r times, by. Scaevola . : 
~ to Cicero. Laelius begins by a panegyric on Jisp 
friend, Then, at the Tequest of the young men, | ee 
| e. The history of this work before it finally mittaa. a 
the hands of its author is exceedingly curious and > 
-somewhat obscure, but must be clearly understood 0. 
‘before 1 as oe he ante ce of those Bays 


origin, nature, limits, and vz lue of friendship; 


a and lays down the rules which ought: to be: ob- 
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ally advantageous. The most pleasing feature in 
this essay is “the simple sincerity with which it is 
side by J uvenal in. his tenth satire. The logic | impressed. The author casts aside the affectation 
also is bad, for in several instances general propo- 
sitions are attacked by a few specious particular 


out that he is speaking from his heart. In giving 
ases which are mere exceptions to the rule. No 


full expression to the most amiable feelings, his 


age does incapacitate us for active business, that it 
does render the body feeble, and that it does blunt 
the keenness of our senses; but while it is a per- 
fectly fair style of argument to maintain that these 
are imaginary and not real ills, it is utterly absurd 
to deny their existence, because history affords a 
few instances of favoured individuals who have 
been exempted from their influence. 

Cicero appears to have been indebted for the 
idea, if not for the plan, of this work to Aristo of 
ns a Stoic philosopher (c. 1); much has been 

translated Almont literally from the Republic of 
Plato (see ce, 2, 3, 14), and more freely from the 
Oeconomics and Cyropaedeia of Xenophon. The 
passage with regard to the immortality of the soul 
is derived from the Timaeus, the Phaedon, the 
Phaedrus, and the Menon (see Kiihner, p. 116), 


pitching his standard too low, he brings down the 


sets before us a model which all. may imitate. 


a passage in the Lysis of Plato; the Ethics of 
Aristotle, and the Memorabilia of Socrates by Xen- 
-ophon afforded some suggestions; a strong resem- 
blance can be traced in the fragments of Theo- 
phrastus wep pilas, and some hints arc supposed 


and wept rod Sued Fev, (Kiihner, p. 118.) 
The Editio seo was printed at Cologne by 
Joh. Guldenschatf, the second, which includes the 


the discases of young men (c. 19) to Hippocrates. 


tion of the philosophical works printed at Rome 
It must be remarked, that althongh Cato was a 


in 2 vols. fol. by Sweynheym and Pannartz, 1471, 


pounded have little of the austerity of that sect, 


editions are those of Gernhard, Leipzig, 8vo. 1825, 
but savour more of the gentle and easy- discipline 


and of Beier, Leipzig, 12mo. 1828, 
The five earliest editions of the Cato Major 5. De Gloria Libri II, 
were all printed at Cologne, the first three by 


the fifth by Arnold Therhoernen, not one of which 


than the edition of the collected philosophical works 


manner or tone in which the subject was handled. 
printed at Rome, in 2 vols. fol, by Sweynheym 


1830, 
| A ‘Laelius: s. De Amicitia. 


This digae was written after the preceding, 
panion, Just as the dissertation upon old age was | xY. 27, xvi. 2.) 
placed in the mouth of Cato because he had been 
distinguished for energy of mind and body pre- 
served entire to the very close of a long life, so the 
steadfast attachment which existed between Scipio 
and Laelius pointed out the latter as a person pe- 
culiarly fitted to enlarge upon. the advantages OF; 


a treatise with more propriety than to Atticus, the 
only individual among his contemporaries to: whom 
he gave his whole heart. l 

Thei imaginary conversation. is suppoaad to ave 
taken place between Laelius and his two sons-in-_ 


Cicero, vol. iv. pt. ii p. 489... The tract published 


Cie, Da, xix, 4; Hieron. Epitaph. Nepot. 
e De ‘SPROULATIVE PHILOSOPHY. oe 
3 SE ` Academicorum Libri In 


he ex plains his own sentiments with regard to the | 


traces its connexion with the higher. moral virtues, 


‘served ¢ in order to render it permanent and mutu- _ 


of learning, and the reader feels convinced through- F 


experience, knowledge of human nature, and sound: 
sense, enabled him to avoid all fantastic exaggera- 
tion, and, without sacrificing his dignified tone, or _ 


subject to the level of ordinary comprehension, and . 


The exordium is taken from the Theaetetus, and. | 
in the 8th chapter we detect a correspondence with 


to have been taken from Chry sippus mepi pirlas 


Paradoxa, at the same place by Ulric Zell; neither. : 
bears any date, but both are older than the collec- 


which contains the Laelius. The best oaa 


Cicero completed a work under the above title, 
in two books dedicated to Atticus, on the 4th of - 
July, B. c. 44. A few words only having been 
preserved, we have no means of determining the 


Petrarch was in possession of a MS. of the De. 
sloria, which afterwards passed into the hands. of 
Bernardo Giustiniani, a Venetian, and then disap- 
peared. Paulus Manutius and Jovius circulated a 
story that it had been destroyed by. Petrus Aleyo- 5 e 
nius, who had stolen numerous passages and in- > 
serted them in his own treatise De Hailio; but 
this calumny has been refuted by Tiraboschi in 
his history of Italian literature. (See Orelli’s Ci. © 
oa vol, iv. i ii, p. sa: Cie. de Of ii 9; ad Ath Be: 


6. De Consain 8, De Todo nied. a eee 


“This treatise was written B. C 45, soon ‘after ee 
the death of his beloved daughter, Tullia, when oo 
‘seeking distraction and relief in literary pursuits. 
We learn from Pliny (praef. H.N.), that the work of 
Crantor the Academician was closely followed. A _ 
few inconsiderable fragments have been preserved a 
chiefly by Lactantius, ‘and will be found in Orelli’s. 


at Venice in 1583 under the title Consolatio Cice~ 
ronis ig a notorious forgery, executed, as‘isgene- 9 
rally. believed, by Sigonius or Vianellus. (Cie ad = > 
Atte xi: 20, 23, Tuscul iti, 28, 31; mys de 


portions of it which have. been transmitted to mo- | 
< derm times. By comparing carefully a series of 
letters. written to Atticus in the course of B. c. 45 | 
(ad Att. xii, 32, 12-14, 16, 18, 19, 21-23, 25, 35, 
44), we find that Cicero had drawn up a treatise | 


ee ee eee 


SOR ORR OL oo 


upon ‘the Academie Philosophy in the form of a 


~ dialogue between Catulus, Lucullus, and Horten- y m e, under, 
circumstances, to determine with certainty the 


| amount of diference between the two editions. 


sius, and that it was comprised in two books, the 
first bearing the name of Catulus, the second that 
of: Lucullus. A copy was sent to Atticus, and 

soon after it had reached him, two new introduc- 
' tions were composed, the one in praise of Catulus, 
the other in praise of Lucullus. Scarcely had this 


heen done, when Cicero, from a conviction that 
`o Catulus, Lucullus, and Hortensius, although men 
of highly cultivated minds, and well acquainted 


with general literature, were known to haye been 


little conversant with the subtle arguments of ab- 


struse philosophy, determined to withdraw them 
altogether, and accordingly substituted Cato and 
Brutus in their place. (Ad. Att. xiii. 16.) Imme- 
diately after this change had been introduced, he 
received a communication from Atticus represent- 
< ing that Varro was much offended by being passed 
© over in the discussion of topics in which he was 
deeply versed. Thereupon, Cicero, catching eagerly 
at the idea thus suggested, resolved to recast the 
whole piece, and quickly produced, under the old 
title, a new and highly improved edition, divided 
into four books instead of two, dedicating the whole 
to Varro, to whom was assigned the task of de- 
_. fending the tenets of Antiochus of Ascalon, while 
-the author. himself undertook to support the views 
of Philo, Atticus also taking a share in the con- 
versation, But although these alterations were 
‘effected with great rapidity, the copy originally 
sent to Atticus had in the meantime been repeat- 


rote edly transcribed: hence both editions passed into 


_ circulation, and a part of each has been preserved. 

One section, containing 12 chapters, is a short 
_. fragment of the first book of the second or Varro- 
-nian edition; the other, containing 49 chapters, is 
the entire second book of the first edition, to which 
is prefixed the new introduction noticed above (ad 
Ait. xiii, 32), together with the proper title of 
Lucullus, 
the first edition has been altogether lost, and the 
whole of the second edition, with the exception of 
the fragment of the first book already mentioned 
and a few scraps quoted by Lactantius, Augustin, 
and the grammarians. Upon examining the dates 
of the letters referred to, it will be seen that the 
first edition had been despatched to Atticus about 
the middle of June, for the new introductions were 
written by the 27th (ad Ad. xiii. 32); that the 
second edition, which is spoken of with great com- 


. placency—“ Libri quidem ita exierunt (nisi forte 


“me communis piAavria decipit), ut in tali genere 
ne apud Graecos quidem simile quidquam”—was 


fully completed towards the close of July (ad Ait. 


xiii. 15), afew days before the last touches had 


been given to the De Finibus (xiii. 19); and that 
it was actually in the possession of Varro. before | 


the ides of August. (xiii. 35, 44.) Goerenz has 


taken great pains to prove that these books were 
published under the title of Academica, and that 
the appellation Academieae Quaestiones, or Acade- 

- micae Disputationes, by which they are frequently 


_ distinguished, are without authority and altogether 
inappropriate: >= E BE 


Thus it appears that the first book of. 


. The object proposed was, to give an accurate | O00000 
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narrative of the rise and progress of the Academic- 
Philosophy, to point out the various modifications. 
introduced by successive professors, and to demon- 


strate the superiority of the principles of the New 


Academy, as taught by Philo, over those of the 


Old Academy, as advocated. by Antiochus of Asca- 
lon. It is manifestly impossible, under. existing 


That there was a considerable difference is certain, 


for, although Cicero was in the first instance in- 


duced to depart from his plan merely because he 
considered the topics discussed out of keeping with 


| the character of the individuals who were repre- 


sented as discussing them, still the division of the 
two books into four necessarily implies some im- 
portant change in the arrangement if not in the 
substance of the subject-matter. We are, moreover, 
expressly informed, that many things were omitted, 
and that the four books of the second edition, al- 
though more concise than the two of the first, 
were at the same time better and more brilliant 
(splendidiora, breviora, meliora}. It is probable 
that the first book of the first edition, after giving 


a sketch of the leading principles of the different 


branches of the Academy as they grew ont of each 
other in succession, was occupied with a detailed 
investigation of the speculations of Carneades, just 
as those of Philo, which were adopted to a certain 
extent by Cicero himself, form the leading theme 


of the second. What remains of the first book of © 


the second edition enables us to discover that it- 
was devoted to the history of Academic opinions — 


from the time of Socrates and Plato, who were re c- 
garded as the fathers of the sect, down to Antiochus, ` 


from whom Cicero himself had in his youth received 
instruction while residing at Athens. The second 
book may have been set apart for an inquiry into 
the theories of Arcesilas, who, although the real 
founder of the New Academy, appears to have 
been alluded to in the former edition only in an 
incidental and cursory manner; while the third | 
and fourth books would embrace the full and clear 
development and illustration of his pregnant though 
obscure doctrines, as explained in the eloquent dis- 
quisitions of Carneades and Philo. Such is the 
opinion of Goerenz, and although it does not ad- 
mit of strict proof, yet it is highly plausible in it- 
self, and is fully corroborated by the hints and 
indications which appear in those portions of the 
dialogue now extant. 

The scene. of the Catulus was the villa of that 
statesman at Cumae, while the Lucullus is supposed. 
to have been held at the mansion of Hortensius 
near Bauli. The dialogues of the second edition 
commence at the Cumanum of Varro; but, as we 
learn from a fragment of the third book quoted by 
Nonius Marcellus, the parties repaired during the 
course of the conference to the shores of the Lu- 


crine lake. 


- The Editio Princeps is included in the collection 


-of Cicero’s philosophical works printed in 2volss 


fol. by Sweynheym and Pannartz, Rome, 1471, 
see above, p. 719, b. The edition of Davis, Camb.. 


8vo. 1725, was frequently reprinted, and for along 
period remained the standard, but is now super- 
‘seded by those of Goerenz, Leipzig, 8vo. 1810, 
forming the first volume of his edition of the philo- 


sophical works of Cicero; and of Orelli, Zurich, 


ere cs eE 


2. De Finibus Bonorum et Malorum Libri V. 
A series of dialogues dedicated to M. Brutus, in- 
which the opinions of the Grecian schools, especi- 
ally of the Epicureans, the Stoics, and the Peripa~ 


 tetics, on the Supreme Good, that is, the fnis, 


object, or end, towards which all our thoughts, 
desires, and actions are or ought to be directed, — 
the kernel, as it were, of practical wisdom,—are. 


expounded, compared, and discussed. The style 
is throughout perspicuous and highly polished, the 
doctrines of the different sects are stated with ac- 
curate impartiality according to the representations 
contained in accredited authorities; but, from the 
abstruse nature of many of the points investigated, 
and the subtilty of the arguments by which the 
different positions are defended, this treatise must 
be regarded as the most difficult, while it is the 
most perfect and finished, of all the philosophical 
performances of Cicero. | 
These conversations are not supposed to have 
been all held at the same period, nor in the same 
place, nor between the same parties. They agree 
in this, that, after the fashion of Aristotle (ud Att. 
xiii. 19), the author throughout assumes the most 
prominent place, and that the rest of the actors, 
at least those to whom important parts are as- 
signed, were dead at the time of publication—a 
precaution taken to avoid giving umbrage to living 
men by exciting jealousy in reference to the cha- 
acters which they are respectively represented as 
supporting (afnAorvmnrov, id fore putaram, ad 
Att. le.) but the time, the scene, and the per- 
formers are twice changed. In the third and fourth 
books they are different from those in the first and 
second, and in the fifth from those in any of the 
preceding. 
The first book opens with an apology for the 
study of philosophy; after whieh Cicero relates, 
for the information of Brutus, a debate which took 
place at his Cumanum, in the presence of C. Vale- 
rius Triarius, between Cicero himself and L. Man- 
lius Torquatus, who is represented as being praetor 
elect and just about to enter upon his office—a 
circumstance which fixes this Imaginary colloquy 
to the close of the year B.c.50, a date agreeing 
perfectly with the allusion (ii. 18) to the excessive 
power then wielded by Pompey. Cicero, being 
challenged by Torquatus to state his objections to 
the discipline of Epicurus, briefly impugns in ge- 
neral terms his system of physics, his imperfect 
— Jogie, and, above all, the dogma that the Supreme 
Good is Pleasure, and the Supreme Evil, Pain, 


This elicits from Torquatus a lengthened explana- 


tion of the sentiments really entertained by Epi- 


curus and the worthiest of his followers respecting. 


#3ov7, sentiments which he contends had been 
misunderstood and misrepresented, but whose truth 
he undertakes to demonstrate ina series of propo- 


sitions; in opposition to which Cicero, in the se- 
cond book, sets in array the reasonings by which og ent ver r 
of the original Greek have been literally translated; 


the Stoies assailed the whole system. In the | of the nave be yan seats T 
while the lectures of Phaedrus and Zeno [see above, 0. 


third book we find. ourselves in the library ofi 
young Luenllus in his Tusculan villa, to which | 
=: Cieero had repaired for the purpose of consulting a | 
work of Aristotle, and there meets Cato, immersed | 
-in study and surrounded by the books of the Stoics. 


In this way a controversy arises, in which Cicero 


maintains, that there was no real discordance be- | 
‘tween the ethics of the Porch and those previously. 
promulgated by the Old Academy and the Perpa- | 


teties ; that the differences were merely verbal, and 
that Zeno had no excuse for breaking off from 
Plato and Aristotle, and establishing a new school, 
which. presented the same truths in a worse form. 
These assertions are vigorously combated by Cato, 
who argues, that the principles of his sect were 


essentially distinct, and descants with great energy 


on the superior purity and majesty of their ideas ` 


concerning the Supreme Good; in reply to which 
Cicero, in the fourth book, employs the weapons 
with which the New Academy attacked the Stoics. 
The second discourse is supposed to have been 
held in g. c. 52, for we find a reference (iv. 1) to 
the famous provision for limiting the length of 
speeches at the bar contained in a law passed by 


Pompey against bribery in his second consulship, 
an enactment here spoken of as having recently 


come into force. This was the year also in whick 
L. Lucullus the elder died and left his son under 
the guardianship of Cato. ie Sg OO ESN 
In the fifth book we are carried back to B.c.79 
and transported from Italy to Athens, where Ci- 
cero was at that time prosecuting bis studies. [See 
above, p.709,b.] The dramatis personae are Cicero ` 


himself, his brother Quintus, his cousin Lucius, 


Pomponius Atticus, and M. Pupius Piso. These 
friends having met in the Academia, the genius of 
the place calls up the recollection of the mighty 
spirits who had once trod that holy ground, and 
Piso, at the request of his companion, enters into a 
full exposition of the precepts inculeated by Aris- 
totle and his successors on the Summum Bonum, 


the whole being wound up by a statement on the > 


part of Cicero of the objections of the Stoics, and a — 
reply from Piso. The reason which induced Cicero | 
to carry this last. dialogue back to his youthful. 
days was the difficulty he experienced in finding a . 
fitting advocate for the Peripatetic doctrines, which. 
had made but little progress among his country- 
men. M. Brutus and Terentius Varro were both © 
alive, and therefore excluded by his plan; L. Du- 

cullus, although dead, was not of sufficient weight 
to be introduced with propriety on such an occa- 


sion; Piso alone remained, but in consequence of 


the quarrel between Cicero and himself arising out — 


of his support of Clodius, it was necessary to choose ; | 


an epoch when their friendship was as yet unsha- 


ken. (See Goerenz, introd. xix.) It will be ob- 
served that throughout, the author abstainsentirely > 


from pronouncing any judgment of his own. The 


opinions of the Epicureans are first distinctly ex- oe 


plained, then follows the refutation by the Stoics; 
the opinions of the Stoics are next explained, then. ` 
follows the refutation by the New Academy; in 
the third place, the opinions of the Peripateties are 
explained, then follows the refutation by the Stoics: 
In setting forth the opinions of Epicurus, in addi- 
tion to the writings of that sage enumerated by — 


Diogenes Laërtius, much use seems to have been = 
made of his epistle to Menoeceus and his mep} 


xupiay Soédv, and not unfrequently the very words- ` 


p. 709] would supply accurate information as to 
the changes and additions introduced by the. sue- 
cessive disciples of the Garden after the death of o 


sippus rep) rod Kado Kal rhs jovis and from the 


writings and oral communications of Posidonius. =- 


[see above, p.709,b.]3 the Stoical doctrines in book: a : 


their master, The Stoical refutation of Epicurus, 
| in book second, was probably derived from.Chry- 


-from Chrysippus wep) reay; the refutation of the 
Stoics in book fourth probably proceeds from Car- | 
-neades. . The Peripatetical doctrines in book fifth 
~~ are from Aristotle and Theophrastus, as explained | : . and 
at each successive conference. There is an utter 
want of dramatic effect in this collection of dialo- 
“gues, for the antagonist is throughout anonymous, 


A and enlarged by Antiochus of Ascalon ; while the 
_ Stoical objections are in all probability due to Dio- 
~ dotus [see above p. 709, a.], who, we are told else- 
where, was strongly opposed to Antiochus. (Acad. 
Pe UO). oat Oe Pe a O 
In determining the precise date at which the 


a work: before us was completed and published, we 


‘cannot agree with Goerenz, that the expression 
“duo magna curréypara absolvi” (ad Att. xii 
45, llth. June, B. c 45) can with certainty be 


made to comprehend both the De Finibus and the 
Academica. No distinct notice of the former oc- | 
-< curs until the 27th of June, when, in a letter to 


Atticus, (xiii. 32,) we find “Torquatus Romae est. 
Misi ut tibi daretur,” where Torquatus denotes 
the first book. On the 24th of July (ad Att, 
xii. 12), the treatise is spoken of as finished. 
“ Nunc illam rep) redy ovvraéiv, sane mihi pro- 
batam, Bruto, ut tibi placuit, despondimus.” Again, 
on the 30th of the same month, “Ita confeci quin- 
que libros rep) reday, ut Epicurea L, Torquato, 
© Stoica M. Catoni, repurarnrixd M. Pisoni darem. 
- *AtnAordrnroy id fore putaram, quod omnes illi 
decesserant” (ad Aii. xiii. 19); and we learn from 
an. epistle, despatched only two days afterwards 
(ad Att. xiii, 21, comp. 22), that it had been for 
some time in the hands of Atticus, through whom 
- Balbus had obtained a copy of the fifth book, while 
othe widow Caerellia, in her philosophic zeal, had 
contrived by some means to get possession of the 
: whole. Cicero complains of this for two reasons ; 
first, because it was but fitting that since the work 


was dedicated to Brutus it should be presented to. 


him before it became trite and stale, and in the se- 
cond place, because he had made some changes in 
_ the last book ; which he was desirous to insert be- 
fore finally dismissing it from his hands. It is not 
unlikely that the formal presentation to Brutus took 
` place about the middle of August, when he paid a 
visit to Cicero at his Tusculanum (ad Add. xiii. 44), 
and that two editions of the fifth book, differing in 
some respects from each other, may have gone 


abroad, which will account for some singular varia-. 


_ tions and interpolations which have long exercised 
the ies of editors, (See Goerenz. praef. p. 
XIV.) 7 3 | 

‘The Editio Princeps in 4to. is without date, 

name of place or printer, but is believed to have 

appeared. at Cologne, from the press of Ulric Zell, 


about 1467, and was followed by the edition of | 


Joannes ex Colonia, 4to., Venice, 1471. The edi- 


tion of Davis, 8vo., Cambridge, 1728, was long 


held in high estimation, and frequently reprinted, 


but is now superseded by those of Rath, Hal. Sax. 
8vo., 1804; of Goerenz, Leipz. 1813, 8vo., forming 


_. the third volume of the collected philosophical 
_ works; of Otto, Leipz. 8vo., 18315; and, last and 
best of all, of Madvig, Copenhagen, 1839, 8vo.. 


<o This work, addressed to M. Brutus, is a 


series of discussions on various important points of 
practical philosophy supposed to have been held in | 

the Tusculanum of Cicero, who, on a certain occa- 
Sion, soon after the departure of Brutus for the go- 
~~ -vernment of Gaul (B. c, 46), requested one of the. 


on third were taken from Zeno,’ from Diogenes, and | 


‘numerous circle of friends and visitors by whom he 
was surrounded, to propose some subject for debate 


which he then proceeded to examine as he sat or 


walked about. These exercises were continued for 
five days, a new topic being started and exhausted 


and is not invested with any life or individuality, 


but is a sort of a man of straw who brings forward 
a succession of propositions which are bowled down — 


by Cicero as fast as they are set up. This person- 
age is usually designatedin MSS. by the letter a, 


and editors have amused themselves by quarrelling 


about the import of the symbol which they have 


variously interpreted to mean Atticus, Adolescens, 


Auditor, and so forth. There is little room. for 

doubt as to the period when this work was actually. 
composed, since it abounds in allusions to historical. 
events and to former treatises which enable us, 

when taken in connexion with other circumstances, . 
to determine the question within very narrow limits. 
Thus, in the eleventh chapter of the fifth book, we 
have a reference to the De Finibus which was not 
published until the month of August, B. c. 45, 
while the dissertations before us were familiarly 


-known before the middle of May in the following 


year (ad Att. xv. 24), and must consequently have 
been given to the world early in B. c. 44, since the 
task appears to have been undertaken just at the — 
time when the Academica were completed (ad Ait. 


xiii. 32). Schütz ( Proleg.) has satisfactorily proved 


that Tusculanae Disputationes is the true title, and- 


not Tusculanae Quaestiones as a few MSS. have it. 


The first book treats of the wisdom of despising 
death which, it is maintained, cannot be considered 
as an evil either to the living or to the dead, whether 
the soul be mortal or immortal. This leads to an _ 
investigation of the real nature of death, and a re- 
view of the opinions entertained by different philo- — 
sophers with regard to the soul. The arguments 
for its immortality are derived chiefly from the 
writings of the Stoics and of Plato, especially from 
the Phaedon. ae hen i 

The second book is on the endurance of pain, in 
which it is demonstrated, after Zeno, Aristo, and 
Pyrrho, that pain is not an evil, in. opposition to 
Aristippus and Epicurus, who held it to be the 
greatest evil, to Hieronymus of Rhodes, who placed 
the chief good in the absence of pain, and to the 
numerous band of philosophers, belonging to differ- 
ent schools, who agreed that pain was an evil, al- 
though not the greatest of evils. Here everything 
is taken from the Stoics. l ee 
In the third book it is proved that a wise man is 
insensible to sorrow ; and the doctrines of the Pe- 
ripatetics, of Epicurus, of the Cyrenaies, and of 
Crantor, being examined in turn, and weighed 


against the tenets of Zeno, are found wanting. The 
authorities chiefly consulted appear to have been 


Chrysippus, Cleanthes, Cleitomachus, Antiochus of 


| Ascalon, Carneades, and Epicurus wept réAous, 
| F The thesis supported 7 the fourth book, which 
a Tt pa ge «= L forms a continuation to the preceding, is, that the 
3. Tusculanarum Disputationem Libri V. wise man is absolutely free a al ‘mental dis- 
-quietude (animi perturbatione) We have first a 
curious classification cf perturbations in which the 
terms sorrow, joy, fear, pity, and a host of others, — 
are carefully analysed and defined according to the 


discipline of the Poreh; and, aftera few remarks 
upon the main proposition, we find a long essay on 


ee ne CICERO. a : SE 
oe the heist means of tranquillising the hock mi an weet Da ; 
- tifying it agaiņnst-the attacks of all those passions | : 4, Paradoxa. 
_ and desires which must be regarded as diseases of | Six: favourite Paradoxes of the Stoics éxplaine 
the mind, Here again the Stoics, and PRE | in familiar language, defended by popular argu- 
Zeno and Chrysippus, are chiefly followed, although | ments, and illustrated occasionally by examples 
several hints can be traced to Aristotle, Plato, and | derived from contemporary history, by which 
even to the Pythagoreans. | 

‘The fifth book contains a reply i in the affirmative 
to the question, whether virtue is in itself suficient 
to insure happiness, thus carrying out to its full ex- 
tent the grand moral dogma of the Stoics in opposition 
to the more qualified views of the Peripatetics and 
Academics. The materials for this section were 
supplied by Plato, Aristotle, Theophrastus, Keno- 
erates, Speusippus, Polemo, Carneades, and the 
Stoica. (v. 12,13, 18,27.) 

‘Although each of these five books is complete 
within itself and independent of the rest, yet we 
- feel inclined to adopt the hypothesis of Olivet, that 
= they were drawn up and digested according’ to a 

‘regular. and well-imagined plan, and ought - to be 
` taken in connexion with each other as forming one 
harmonious whole. In fact, all the reasonings con- 
verge to one point. They all act in unison to de- 
fend one position—that man possesses within himself 
the means of securing his own happiness. To make 
this evident it was necessary to expose the folly of 
those alarms, and the weakness of those assailants 
by which tranquillity is scared away from the hu- 
man bosom. Hence, the fear of death, and the fear 
of pain, are shewn to be the result of ignorance and 
error, while joy, sorrow, love, hatred, with the 
whole array of desires and passions which excite 
- such tumults, are treated as mere visionary unsub- 

stantial forms which the sage can dissipate by a vi- 
 gorous exertion of his will. 
~ The Tuseulan Disputations are certainly inferior 
In recondite learning, in subtle reasoning, and in 

elaborately finished composition, to the Academica, 
the De Finibus, and the De Officiis: yet no one 
among the philosophical essays of Cicero is more 
deservedly popular, or forms a better introduction to 
. such studies, on account of the easy, familiar, and 
perspicuous language in which the ideas are ex- 
pressed, and the liveliness imparted to each of the 
discourses by the numerous entertaining and apt 
illustrations, many of which being poetical quota-. 
tions from the earlier bards, are in themselves highly 
interesting to the grammarian and the historian of 
literature. Certainly no work has ever been more 
enthusiastically, perhaps extravagantly, admired. 
Erasmus, after ascribing to it every conceivable ex- 
-cellence both in matter and manner, declares his 
conviction, that the author was directly inspired 
from heaven, while another worthy deems that his 
faith must have been of the same quality with that 
of Abraham. 

The Editio Princeps was printed at Rome: by 
o Ulric Han, 4to., 1469; the second by Gering, 
~ Crantz, and Friburg, fol, Paris, about 1471, fol- 
lowed by several others in the 15th century. Of 
modern editions, that of Davis, 8vo., Camb. 1709, 

‘containing the emendations of Bentley, was Jong 

highly v alued and was frequently reprinted, but is 
< now superseded by those of Rath, Hal. 8vo.,18055) 
of Orelli, including the Paradoxa, and- enriched cae 
> with a collection of "the best commentaries, Zurich, | A- ‘dialogue in praise of philosophy, drawn up. 
- 8vo0., 1829 5 of Kiihner, Jenae, 8vo. 1829, second, | for the purpose of recommending such pursuits to 
edition, 1835 : and of Moser, Hannov., 3 vols. | the Romans. Hortensius was represented as de- 
Boy 1836- oo cael is the most ones of, E Prec the study and asserting the superior 
any. ae ; | claim f eloquence ; his arguments were combated: Hake 


upon Crassus, Hortensius, and Lucullus, and for — 
vehement declamation against Clodius.. This must 


author viewed in any other light than that of a- 
mere jeu a esprit (“ Ego vero, illa ipsa, quae vix 
in gymnasiis et in otio Stoici probant, ludens con- 
jeci in communes locos, prag/), for the proposi- — 
tions are mere philosophical quibbles, and the — 


bly ‘unsatisfactory and illogical, resolving them- — 
selves into a juggle with words, or into induction — 
resting upon one or two particular eases. The . 


which is morally fair (rò Kaddv) is alone good ` 
(dya0dv), 2. Virtue alone is requisite to secure — 
happiness. 3. Good and evil deeds admit of no | 
degrees, ¿ e. all crimes are equally heinous, all vir- 
tuous actions equally meritorious. 4. Every fool 
is a madman. 5. The wise man alone is free, and 
therefore every man not wise is a slaye 6, The © 
wise man alone is rich. 

The preface, which is addressed to M. Brutus, 
must have heen written early in B. c. 46, for Cato 
is spoken of in such terms that we cannot doubt 
that he was still alive, or at all events that intelli- — 
gence of his fate had not yet reached Italy, and — 
there is also a distinct allusion to the De Claris — 


the offering now presented is called a “ parvum 
opusculum,” the result of studies prosecuted during — 
the shorter nights which followed the long watch- 
ings in which “the Brutus had been prepared, it is 
equally certain that the fourth paradox bears de- 
cisive evidence of having been composed before the ` 
death of Clodius (B. c. 52), and the sixth before . 
the death of Crassus (B. c. 53). Hence we must | 
conclude that Cicero, soon after his arrival at Rome - 
from Brundusium, amused himself by adding toa 
series of rhetorical trifles commenced some years ai 
before, and then despatched the entire collection to 
his friend. — an 
The Editio Princeps of the Paradoxa v was i ppink: o 
ed along with the De Offciis, by Fust and Schöffer, 
at Mayence, 4to., 1465, and reprinted at the same 
place by Fust and Gernshem, fol, 1466. They 


Amicitia, and. De Senectute, by. Sweynheym and 
Pannartz, 4to., Rome, 1469; and the same, with _ 
the addition of the Somnium Scipionis, by Vindelin -` 
| de Spira, Venice, 4to., 1470 ; besides which there -> 
are a very great number of other editions belong- 
ing to the 15th century. The most useful editions 
are those of Wetzel, 8vo., Lignitz, 1808, and of ~ 
Gernhard, 8vo., Leipz. 1819, the former containing... 
also the De ‘Seneciute and ‘the De Amicitia, the- 
latter the De Senectute. The Paradoxa were pub- 
| ones separately by Borgers, Evo., cee 1826. 


s Be Hortensias s. De Philosophia. Taa 


-| means they are made the vehicles for covert attacks - 


not be viewed as a serious work, or one which the 


| arguments by which they are supported are palpa~ 


theorems enunciated for demonstration are, 1. That 


Oratoribus as already published. But although | . 


were published along with the De` Officiis, De 


by Q. Lutatius Catulus, L, Licinius Lucullus, Bal- | 
‘bus the Stoic, Cicero himself, and perhaps other | 


= considerable number of unimportant fragments 


OROBRO. oe 


`. personages. The work was composed and pub- 
o lished 8. c. 45, immediately before the Academica, 
but the imaginary conversation must have been 
` supposed to have been held at some period earlier 
` than s. c. 60, the year in which Catulus died. A 


have been preserved by St. Augustin, whose ad- 
miration is expressed in language profanely hyper- 
holical, and by the grammarians. These have 
heen carefully collected and arranged by Nobbe, 
>o and are given in Orelli’s Cicero, vol. iv. pt. 1. pp. 

=- 479—486. (Cic: de Divin. ii. 1, Tuscul ti. 2.) 
| 6. Timacus se De Universo, 


We possess a fragment of a translation of Plato’s 
Timaeus, executed after the completion of the 
Academica, as we learn from the prooemium. It 

extends from p. 22, ed. Bekker, with occasional 


blanks as far as p. 54, and affords a curious spe- 


cimen of the careless and inaccurate style in which 
= Cicero was wont to represent the meaning of his 

Greek originals. It was first printed in the edition 
of Sweynheym and Pannartz, 1471, and with a 

commentary by G. Valla, at Venice, in 1485. It 
is given in Orelli’s Cicero, vol. iv. pt. iie pp. 495 
mm 513. | SRE 
| 7. Protagoras ex Platone, 


Atranslation of the Protagoras of Plato into Latin. 
At what period this was executed we cannot deter- 
= mine, but it is generally believed to have been an 
> exercise undertaken in early youth. A few words 
seem to have been preserved by Priscian on Do- 

o natus, which will be found in Orelli’s Cicero, vol. 


Si pt i. p 477. (Comp. Cic. de Off ii. 24; 


Quintil, x. 5. § 2). 
eee E. THEOLOGY. 
Id. De Natura Deorum Libri TIT, 
Three dialogues dedicated to M. Brutus, in 
which the speculations of the Epicureans and the 
Stoics on the existence, attributes, and providence 
of a Divine Being are fully stated and discussed at 
length, the debate being illustrated and diversified 
by frequent references to the opinions entertained 
upon these topics by the most celebrated philoso- 
phers. 
enumerated is so great, and the field of philosophic 
research thrown open is so wide, that we can 


scarcely believe that Cicero could have had recourse | 


to original sources for the whole mass of informa- 
tion which he lavishes so profusely on his subject, 
but must conclude that he made use of some useful 
manual or summary, such as were doubtless com- 


piled by the preceptors of those days for the use of | 
their pupils, containing a view of the tenets of 
different schools presented in a condensed form: 
- Be that as it may, in no production do we more 
admire the vigorous | understanding and. varied 
learning of the author, in none does he display a 
greater command over appropriate language, in 
none are liveliness and grace more happily blended 
-= with Iucid arrangement. and brilliant eloquence. | 
Although the materials may have been collected | 
-. by degrees, they were certainly moulded into- 
<- shape with extraordinary rapidity, for we know. 

= that this work was published immediately after the | 

` Tusculan Disputations, and immediately before the 


~ De Divinatione (de Div. ii. 1), and that the whole 


three appeared in the early part of B. c. 44, The 
imaginary conversation is supposed to have been 
held in the presence of Cicero, somewhere about. 
the year B. c. 76, at the house of C. Aurelius 
Cotta, the pontifex maximus (consul B. c. 75), who 
well sustains the part of a New Academician, 
| attacking and overthrowing the doctrines of others 
| without advancing any dogma of his own, while 
| the discipline of the Perch, mixed up however 
with much that belongs rather to Plato and Aris- 
totle, is developed with great earnestness and 


supported by Velleius (trib. pleb. B. c. 90), who 


superstitions of the vulgar. Passing on from this 


worthy of all praise, first, because he alone placed. 


The number of sects and of individuals. 


reality included under the third head. 
istence of gods is advocated chiefly a From the. 


SGEORROY  , 


power by Q. Lucilius Balbus, the pupil of Panae- 
tius, and the doctrines of the Garden are playfully 


oceupies himself more in ridiculing the speculations 
of different schools than in any laboured defence 
of those espoused by himself... Accordingly, in the 
first book he opens with'an attack upon Plate and. 
the Stoics; he then adverts briefly to the theories 
of no less than 27 of the most famous philosophers, 
commencing with Thales of Miletus and ending — 
with Diogenes of Babylon, characterising them, in. 
many cases not unjustly, as. little superior to the 
dreams of madmen, the fables of poets, or the 


motley crew to Epicurus, he pronounces him 


the argument for the existence of gods upon its 
proper and only firm basis,—the belief implanted 
by nature in the hearts of all mankind; secondly, 
because he assigned to them their real attributes, 
happiness, immortality, apathy; representing them _ 
as dwelling within themselves, susceptible of neither 
pleasure nor pain from without, bestowing no- 
benefits and inflicting no evils on men, but fit ~ 
objects of honour and worship on account of their 
essential excellence, a series of propositions which 
are carefully elucidated by an inquiry into the 
form, the mode of existence, and the menial cansti- 
tution of divine beings. Cotta now comes forward, — 


| takes up each point in succession, and overturns 


the whole fabric piecemeal. He first proves that 
the reasons assigned by Epicurus for the existence 
of gods are utterly inadequate; secondly, that, > 
granting their existence, nothing can be less digni- 
fied than the form and attributes ascribed to them ; 
and thirdly, granting these forms and qualities, 
nothing more absurd than that men should render 
homage or feel gratitude to those from whom they 
have not received and do not hope to receive any 
benefits. : ; 

The second book contains an investigation of the 
question by Balbus, according to the principles of 
the Stoics, who divided the subject into four heads. 
l. The existence of gods. 2. Their nature. 3. 
Their government of the world, 4. Their watch- 
ful care of human affairs (providence), which is in | 
The ex- 
universal belief of mankind; 4, From the well- 
authenticated accounts of their appearances upon 
earth ; c From prophesies, presentiments, omens, 


and augnries ; d. From the evident proofs of de- 
‘sign, and of the adaptation of means toa beneficent. 
end, everywhere visible in the arrangements of the 


material world; e. From the nature of man himself 


‘and his mental constitution 3.4 From certain phy- = 


sical considerations which tend clearly and un- 
equivocally to. the establishment of a system of. 


pantheiam, the introduction of which is somewhat 
curious in this place, since, if admitted, it would =. | 


manifested in the works of ereation. 


-an the text. 


at once: destroy all the preceding arguments ; g. | 
From the gradual upward progression in the works. 
of creation, from. plants to animals and from the- 


lower animals to man, which leads us to infer that 


whence is derived the conclusion that the Deity 


must be spherical in form, because the sphere is the 
most perfect of figures. But while the Universe 


is God as a whole, it contains within its parts 
many gods, among the number of whom are the 
heavenly bodies. Then follows a curious digres- 
sion on the origin of the Greek and Roman Pan- 
theon, and on the causes which led men to commit 
the folly of picturing to themselves gods differing 
in shape, in age, and in apparel; of assigning to 


them the relationships of domestic life, and of as- 
_eribing to them the desires and passions by which 


mortals are agitated. Lastly, the government 
and providence of the gods is deduced from three 
considerations : (a) From their existence, which 
being granted, it necessarily follows, that they 
must rule the world. (8) From the admitted 
truth, that all things are subject to the laws of 
Nature; but Nature, when properly defined and 
understood, is another name for God. (y) From 
the beauty, harmony, wisdom, and benevolence, 
This last 
section is handled with great skill and effect; the 
absurdity of the doctrine which taught that the 


world was produced by a fortuitous concourse of 
atoms is forcibly exposed, while the arguments de- 
_ rived from astronomy, from the structure of plants, 
of fishes, of terrestial animals, and of the human 


frame, forma most interesting essay on natural 
theology. The whole is wound up by demonstrat- 


ing that all things serviceable to man were made 


for his use, and that the Deity watches over the 
safety and welfare, not only of the whole human 


race collectively, but of every individual member 


of the family. . | | | 
In the third book Cotta resumes the discourse 
for the purpose not of absolutely demolishing 
what has been advanced by Balbus, but of setting 
forth, after the fashion of the Scepties, that the 
reasonings employed by the last speaker were un- 
satisfactory and not calculated to produce convic- 
tion. In following his course over the different 
divisions in order, we find two remarkable blanks 
3 By the first we lose the criticism 
upon the evidence for the visible appearances of 
the gods on earth; the second leaves us in igno- 
rance of the doubts cast upon the belief of a general 


-ruling Providence. We have no means of disco- 
vering how these deficiencies arose; but it has 
been conjectured, that the chapters were omitted - 
= by some early Christian transcriber, who conceived 

‘that they might be quoted for a special purpose by 


< the enemies of revealed religion. = ie: 
The authorities followed in these books, in so. 
far as they can be ascertained, appear to have 


heen, for the Epicurean doctrines, the numerous 
works of Epicurus himself, whose very words are 


. sometimes quoted, and the lectures of his distin-. 
` guished follower Zeno, which Cicero had attended | 
while residing at Athens; in the development of 
_ the Stoic principles much was derived from Clean- 

_ thes, from Chrysippus, from Antipater of Tarsus, 
and from Posidonius sep! Gedy, while in the dex- 


| Although ma: 
probably are quite correct in their assertion, that 
the whole religious system of the Romans was a o= 
-mere engine of government, that it was a deliberate 


-we hay 
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terous and subtle logic of Cotta we may ungues- 
tionably trace the master-spirit of Carneades as ~ 
represented in the writings of his disciple Cleito- _ 


: : ich | machus. (Kiihner, p. 98.) 
_ the series ascends from man to beings absolutely | 
perfect. In treating of the nature of the gods, 
the pantheistic principle is again broadly asserted, 
—God is the Universe and the Universe is God,— 


The Editio Princeps is included in the collection. 
of the philosophical works of Cicero printed by. 
Sweynheym and Pannartz, in 2 vols. fol, Rome, ` 
1471. [See above, p. 719, b.] The edition of Davis, 
Camb. 8yo., 1718, long held the first place, and 


has. been often reprinted; but that of Moser and 


Creuzer, 8yo., Leipz. 1818, must now be regarded 

as the best. The pretended 4th book published. 
by Seraphinus at Bologna, 8vo., 1811, is an absurd 

forgery, if indeed the author ever intended or 

hoped to deceive, which seems doubtful. 


2, De Divinatione Libri II. 


This is intended as a continuation of the pree 
ceding work, out of which the inquiry naturally 


springs. We are here presented with an exposi- 
tion of the conflicting opinions of the Porch and 
the Academy upon the reality of the science of 
divination, and the degree of confidence which 
ought to be reposed in its professors. In the first 
book the doctrines of the Stoics are defended by Q. 
Cicero, who begins by dividing divination into two 
branches. 1. The divination of Nature. 2. The 
divination of Art. To the first belong dreams, 
inward presages, and presentiments, and the ecsta- 
tic phrenzy, during which the mind inspired by a — 
god discerns the secrets of the future, and pours 


forth its conceptions in prophetic words; in the - 
second are comprehended the indications yielded by —— 


the entrails of the slaughtered victim, by the flight, _ 


the cries, and the feeding of birds, by thunder and _ eae 


lightning, by lots, by astrology, and by all those — 
strange sights and sounds which were regarded as- 

the shadows cast before by coming events. A cloud 
of examples is brought to establish the certainty of 
each of the various methods, cases of failure being 


explained away by supposing an error in the inter- 


pretation of the sign, while the truth of the general — 
principles is confirmed by an appeal to the concur- 


ring belief of philosophers, poets, and mankind. at — on 
large. Hence Quintus maintains, that we are jus- 
tified in concluding that the future is revealed to 


us both from within and from without, and that 
the information proceeds from the Gods, from Fate, .. 
or from Nature; having, however, previously in- 
sisted that he was not bound to explain. how each | 
circumstance came to pass, it being sufficient for c. 
his purpose if he could prove that it actually did 
come to pass, ree ra eae eee eee 
‘In the second book Cicero himself brings for- _ 
ward the arguments of Carneades, who held that 
divination was altogether a delusion, and that the 


knowledge which it pretends to convey, if real, > 


would be a curse rather than a blessing to men. _ 
He then proceeds to confute each of the proposi- 
tions enunciated by his antagonist, and winds up 


by urging the necessity of upholding andextending = 
the influence of true religion, and of waging a: oo oo 
vigorous war in every quarter against superstition — 
tunder every form.) 00905. eee 


ny modern writers may be and 
ite correct in. their assertion, that o 


cheat, in which men of education were the de- 
ceivers and the ignorant populace the dupes, yet < 


no right in the pee Gane oe OT ee 
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- game remark extends to all the philosophical writ- | mind were voluntary, and independent of, or at 
ings, to pronounce that the reasonings employed | least not necessarily subject to, external controul, 
py Cicero are to be taken as the expression of his | The scene of conversation is the Puteolanum of 
own views. Here and elsewhere he always care- | Cicero, where he spent the months of April and 
fully guards himself against such an imputation; | May after the death of Caesar, the speakers being 
. his avowed object in every matter of controversy | Cicero himself, and Hirtius, at that time consul- 
was merely to assist the judgment of the reader | elect. = E | So l 
“by stating fairly the strong points upon both sides | The De Fato has generally been published along 
‘of the question, scrupulously leaving the inference | with the De Divinatione ; all the editions of the 
to be drawn by each individual, according to the | latter, mentioned above contain it, and the same. 
impression produced. In the piece before us what- | remarks apply. 3 a 
ever may have been the private convictions of the | 
author, it would have been little seemly in a mem- 
"per of that august college whose duty to the state | 
consisted in presiding over and regulating augury 
to declare openly, that the whole of the discipline 
which he was required to enforce was a tissue of 
_. fraud and imposture; and Cicero above all others 
-was the last man to be guilty of such a breach of 
` publie decency. | a 
- The scene of the conversation is the Lyceum in 
the Tusculanum of Cicero. The tract was com- 
posed after the death of Caesar, for that event is 
spoken of in the course of the debate. 
Cicero appears to have consulted Chrysippus, 
-who wrote several works upon this subject, especi- 
ally a. book entitled wept xpyoudv, to have availed 
himself of the labours of Posidonius and Diogenes 
of Babylon rep} uarrucjs, and to have derived 
some assistance from Cratippus, Antipater, Plato, 

and Aristotle. In the second. book he avowedly 
followed Carneades, and there is a reference (ii. 
47) to Panaetins also. (See Kühner, p. 100.) 

‘The Editio Princeps is included in the collection 

of Cicero’s philosophical works, printed in 2 vols. . 
|. fol, by Sweynheym and Pannartz, Rome, 1471. 
-The edition of Davis, Camb. 8vo., 1721, containing 

= the De Fato also, was for a long period the stan- 
dard, but has now given way to that of Rath, 
o Hal. 8vo., 1807, and especially to that superin- 
tended by Creuzer, Kayser, and Moser, 8vo., 
Frankf. 1828, which is superior to every other. 
3. De Fato Liber. Singularis. 

A dialogue to complete the series upon specula- 
tive theology, of which the De Natura Deorum 
and the De Divinatione form the first two parts. 
(De Divin. ii. 1.) It is a confused and mutilated 

fragment on the subject of all others the most per- 
plexing to unaided reason, the doctrine of predes- 
tination and its compatibility with free-will, The 
beginning and the end are wanting, and one if not 
more chasms break the continuity of what remains, | 
‘We find it generally stated that the work con- 
sisted of two books, and that the whole or the 
greater portion of what has been preserved. belongs 
to the second; but there is no evidence whatever 
to prove in what manner it was originally divided, 
nor do we know whether it was ever finished, 
although, judging from the careless style of the 
_ composition, we are led to infer that the author. 
_ left his task incomplete. It would appear to have | state by the aid of eloquence alone, must have 
contained, or to have been intended to contain, a | been a great orator; while, on the other hand, we 
review of the opinions held by the chief philoso- | could not have pronounced such an opinion with 
phic sects upon Fate, or Destiny, the most promi- | confidence from a mere perusal of his orations, — 
nent place being assigned to the Stoies—who | however perfect they may appear as writings, un- 

“maintained that Fate, or Destiny, was the great | les ASSUI wer 
ruling power of the Universe, the Ad-yos or anima 

mundi, in other words, the Divine Essence from. 
which all impulses were derived —and to the Aca- | 
“demies; who conceived that the movements of the. 


4A, De Auguriis — Auguralia. 

Charisius quotes three words from a work of 
Cicero under the former title, Servius refers ap- 
parently to the same under the latter designation. 
We know nothing more upon the subject. (Cha~ 
risius, i. p. 98, comp. p. 112; Serv. ad Virg. Aen. 

2. SPEECHES. 


In oratory Cicero held a position very different 
from that which he occupied in relation to philo- 
sophy, whether we consider the amount of exertion 
and toil bestowed on each pursuit respectively, or 
the obstacles external and internal which impeded 
his advancement. Philosophy was originally view- 
ed by him merely as an instrument which might 
prove useful in fabricating weapons for the strife of 
the bar, and in bestowing a more graceful form on 
his compositions. Even after he had learned to 
prize more fully the study of mental science, it was 
regarded simply as an intellectual pastime. But 
the cultivation of eloquence constituted the main, 
business of his whole life. It was by the aid of 
eloquence alone that he could hope to emerge from 
obscurity, and torise to wealth and honour. Upon 
eloquence, therefore, all his energies were concen- 
trated, and eloquence must be held as the most 
perfect fruit of his talents. > 

Cicero was peculiarly fortunate in flourishing 


which could have witnessed the full development 
of his intellectual strength ; had he lived fifty 
years earlier public taste would not have been 
sufficiently refined to appreciate his accomplish- 
ments, fifty years later the motive for exertion 
would have ceased to exist. In estimating the 
degree of excellence to which Cicero attained, we 
must by no means confine ourselves, as in the 
case of the philosophical works, to a critical ex- 
amination of the speeches in reference to the matter 
which they contain, and the style in which they 
are expressed, for in an art so eminently practical 
the result gained is a most important element in 
the computation. Even had the orations which 
have come down to us appeared poor and spirit- 
less, we should nevertheless have been justified in 
| concluding, that the man who unquestionably ob- 
tained a mastery over the minds of his hearers, 
and who worked his way to the first offices of 


v 


always suited to the ears of those who listened to o 
them, and generally produced the effect desired. — 


at the merits of these works as literary composi ` 


during the only epoch in the history of his country 


less we possessed the assurance, that they were > 


This being premised, we may very briefly glance ° 
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tions, and then consider their characteristics with 
reference to the class to which they severally be- 


Jong, and the audiences to whom they were ad- 


_ dressed ; as deliberative or judicial; delivered in 
the senate, from the rostra, or before the tribunal. 
` ofa judges a a Naa 
_ Every one must at once be struck by the abso- 
lute command which Cicero had over the resources 
of his native tongue. His words seem to gush 
forth without an effort in an ample stream ; and 
the sustained dignity of his phraseology is pre- 
served from pompous stiffness by the lively sallies 
of a ready wit and a vivid imagination, while the 
happy variety which he communicated to his 
cadences prevents the music of his carefully-mea- 
sured periods from falling on the ear with cloying 
monotony. It is a style which attracts without 
startling, which fixes without fatiguing the atten- 
tion. It presents a happy medium between the 
florid exuberance of the Asiatic school and the 
meagre dryness which Calvus, Brutus, and their 
followers mistook for Attic terseness and vigour. 
But this beauty, although admirably calculated to 
produce a powerful impression for the moment, 
loses somewhat of its charm as soon as the eye is 
able to look. steadily upon its fascinations. It is 
too evidently a work of art, the straining after 
effect is too manifest, solidity is too often sacrificed 
to show, melody too often substituted for rough 
‘strength; the orator, passing into a rhetorician, 
secks rather to please the fancy than to convince 
the understanding; the declaimer usurps the place 
of the practical man of business. 
Ifthe skill of Cicero in composition is surpass- 
ing, not less remarkable was his tact and judgment. 
No one ever knew human nature better, or saw 
more clearly into the recesses of the heart. No one 
was ever more thoroughly familiar with the na- 
tional feelings. and prejudices of the Romans, or 
could avail himself more fully of such knowledge. 
Gut although prompt to detect the weaknesses of 
others, he either did not perceive or could not 
master his own. The same wretched vanity which 
proved such a fruitful source of misery in his 
political career, introduced a most serious vice into 
his oratory,—a vice which, had it not been pal- 
hated by a multitude of virtues, might have proved 
fatal to his reputation. On no occasion in his 
speeches can he ever forget himself. We perpetu- 
ally discover that he is no less eager to recommend 
the advocate than the cause to his judges. _ 

The audiences which Cicero addressed were 
either the senate, the persons entrusted with the 
- administration of the laws, or the whole body of 
. the people eonvoked in their public meetings. 
Inthe senate, during the last days of the Re- 


public, eloquence was for the most part thrown 


„away. The spirit of faction was so strong that in 
all important questions the final issue was altogether 
independent of the real bearing of the case or of 
the arguments employed in the debate. Of the ex- 
tant orations of Cicero, nineteen were addressed to 
the Senate, viz. the first against Rullus, the first 
and fourth against Catiline, twelve of the Philippies, 


including the second, which was never delivered, 
“the fragments of the Jn Toga Candida and of the | 
fn Clodium et Curionem, the In Pisonem, and the | 
© De Provinciis Consularibus. Each of these is ex- 

amined separately; it is enough to remark at. pre~ 
sent, that the first fifteen were called forth by great. 
emergencies, at periods when Cicero for a brief 


| space was regarded as the leader of the state, 
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pace was : and 
would, therefore, exert himself with spirit and con- 
scious dignity ; that the three following contain the 
outpourings of strongly-excited personal feelings, | 
that against Piso especially, being a singular speci- 

men of the coarsest invective, while the De Pro- 
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| vineiis, which alone is of a strictly deliberative 


character, is a lame attempt 
toa bad cause. . : l 

-Occasional failures in the courts of justice would 
be no indication of want of ability in the advocate, 


to give a false colouring 


that the issue of a trial was frequently determined. 
before a syllable had been spoken, or a witness. ex- 
amined; but it would appear that Cicero was gene- — 
rally remarkably fortunate in procuring the ac- | 
quittal of those whose cause he supported, and, . 
except in the instance of Verres, he scarcely ever . 
appeared as an accuser. 
the scene of all his earliest triumphs; his devotion 


which he owed his elevation; he never was seen 


praetor, and there is no record of any harangue in 
the senate until two years later. We have some 


difficulty in deciding the precise amount of praise. 


to be awarded to him in this branch of his pro- 
fession, because we are in no instance in possession 
of both sides of the case. We know not how 
much is a masterly elucidation, how much a clever — 
perversion of the truth. The evidence is not before 


relief, but we are unable to discover the facts which — 
were quietly kept out of view, and which may | 
have been all-important. What we chiefly admire — 
in these pleadings is the well-concealed art with 
which he tells his story. There is a sort of grace- 
ful simplicity which lulls suspicion to sleep; the 


we are induced to follow with confidence the guid- 
ance of the orator, who is probably all the 
leading us aside from the truth. C 
Although the criterion of success must. be ap- 


we have just reviewed, it may be employed without 


greatest of orators who will boldly oppose the pre~. 
judices and passions of the vulgar, and, by the. 


their most cherished projects. This Cicero frequent- 
ly did. We pass over his oration for the Manilian 


side; but when, two years afterwards, he came for- 
ward to oppose the Agrarian law of the tribune 
Rullus, he had to struggle with the prejudices, in- 
terests, and passions of the people. The two 
speeches delivered on this occasion have come down 
to us, and are triumphs’ of art. Nothing can be- 
more dexterous than the tact with whieh he iden-| - 
tifies himself with his hearers, reminds them that ~ 
he was the creature of their bounty, then lulls all 
suspicion to sleep by a warm eulogy on the Gracchi, 
declares that he was far from being opposed to the 
principle of such measures, although strongly op- 


posed to the present enactment, which was in fact. ae 


a disguised plot against their liberties, and then 


in the wording of the Jaw, contrives to kindle their 


for corruption was carried to such a frightful extent, 


The courts of justice were 
to his clients alone won for him that popularity to 


upon the rostra until he had attained the rank of 


us; we see points which were placed in prominent. | 


circumstances appear so plain, and so natural, that- 
while : 
plied with caution to the two classes of oratory = 
hesitation to all dealings with popular assemblies. 
We must admit that that man must be one of the 


force of his eloquence, will induce them to abandon: =- 


law, for here he had the people completely on his _ i 


-cunningly taking advantage of some inadyertence 


indignation by representing it as a studied insult te = ="; 
their favourite Pompey, and through him to thems => 


> multitude by accusing Cicero of peing a supporter | 


e popular assembly more completely with him when 


_* Pro M. Tullio, B. c. 71. 


. In Q: Caecilium, B. €. 70. 
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selves. “Not leas remarkable is T EA with 


_. which, in the second address, he turns the tables 
“upon his adversary, who had sought to excite the 


of ‘Sulla, and demonstrates that Rullus was the real 
` partizan of the late dictator, since certain. clauses in | 
cotho new rogation would have the effect of ratifying 
some of his most obnoxious acts. The defenders 
of the scheme were forced to abandon their design, 
-and left the consul master of the field, who boasted 
not unreasonably, that no one had ever carried a 


arguing in favour of an Agrarian law, than he had 
done when declaiming against it. His next exhi- 
bition was, if possible, still more marvellous, The 
- Jove of public amusements which has always formed 
‘ a strong feature in the Italian character, had gra- 
dually become an engrossing passion ‘with the 
Romans, At first the spectators in the theatres 
occupied the seats without distinction of rank or 
fortune. The elder Scipio, however, introduced an 
- ordinance by which the front benches in the orches- 
-tra were reserved for the senate; but, notwithstand- 
Ing the immense. influence of Africanus, the inno- 
vation gave a heavy blow to his popularity. Ac- 
cordingly, when Roscius Otho carried a law by 
which places immediately behind the senators were 
set apart for the equestrian order, the populace 
were rendered furious; and when Otho, not long 
after the new regulation was put in force, entered 
the theatre, he was greeted with a perfect storm of 
disapprobation. The knights on the other hand, 
shewed every inclination to support their benefactor, 
both parties grew more violent, and a riot seemed 
inevitable, when Cicero entered, called upon the 
‘spectators to follow him to the area of a neighbour- 
ing temple, and there so wrought upon their feelings 
that they returned and joined heartily in doing 
. honour to Otho, Such a victory needs no com- 
ment. The address is unhappily lost. 

In order to avoid repetition, an account of each 
oration is given separately with the biography of the 
individual principally concerned, The following 

table presents a view of all the speeches whose 
titles have been preserved, As before, those which 
have totally perished are printed in italics ; those to 
which two asterisks are prefixed survive only i in a 
few mutilated fragments ; those with one asterisk 
are imperfect, but enough i is left to convey a clear 
idea of the work. | 
_ Pro P. Quinctio, B, c. 81. © [Qurinctius.] 

Pro Sex. Roscio Amerino, B. c. 80. [Roscrus.] 
Pro Muliere Arretina, Before his. journey to 

zi u (See above, p. 709, and pro Cuecin. 
* Pro Q. Roscio Comoedo, B. c. 76. [Roscrus.] 
ae Adolescentibus Siculis, B. €. 75. G Plut. 
Cte. 6 
ee Quum Quaestor Lilybaeo decane B.C. 74. 
Pro Scamandro, B. ©. 74, (See pro Clucni. 17). 

[CLUENTIUS.] 

x Pro L.V areno, B. C. 71, probably. [Varenus.] 
| . [M. TULLIUS.] » 
F C. Mustio. Before B. c. 70. (See Ver. Act. 
di 53. Never published, according to Pseud- 
Ascon, in 53.) = 
J [VERRES] 

In Verrem Actio prima, Sth August, B. c. 70. 
ooo [Verres] 

In a Actio secunda, Not deliv ered. IV ER- | 
RES. 


-Pro L; Corvino, B.C. 65. 


De. Provinciis Consularibns, B.C, 58, 


” « Pro Vatinio, B.C, 54, 
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* Pro M, Fonteio, Boc. 69. [Fonrrrus.] 


‘Pro A. Caecina, B. €. 69, probably. [Cazcna.] 
** Pro P. Oppio, B. €. 67. 


[OPrIUs.] 
Pro Lege Manilia, B. c. 66. [Manunius.] 
** Pro C. Fundanio, B. c. 66. [Funpanivs.] 
Pro A. Cluentio Avito, B: €. 66. [CLUENTIUS.] 
* * Pro C. Manilio, B. c. 65. [Manizius.] 
(See Q. Cie, de petit. 
cons. 3.) che: 
**:-Pro C. Cornelio. l 
[Cornzttus.] 
Pro C. Calpurnio Pisone, B. C. 64. 
*# Oratio in Toga Candida, B. C. 64. 
p. 711l, b. [CATILINA] 
** Pro Q ). Gallio, B. c. 64. [Ganuivs.] 
Orationes Consulares. (Ad Ati. ii. l; B. c. 63 
L. In Senatu, Ist January. 
*92. De Lege Agraria, Oratio 
prima, in senatu. 
De Lege Agraria, Oratio 
secunda, ad populum. 
De Lege Agraria, Oratio 
tertia, ad populum. 


Two orations. B © 05, 


[Piso.] 


See above, 


. 


K 


[Ruiivus.] 


* #3. De L. Roscio Othone. [Orno. ] 
*4, Pro C. Rabirio. [Rasrerus. ] 
** 5. De Proscriptorum Liberis. 
6. In deponenda Provincia, [CATILINA, p 
680.] 
7. In Catilinam prima Oratio, 
BENON A a 4 
8. » secunda, Ith Nov. [Carmina] 
9, »  tertia, aay nee De Tee 
10. » quarta, Sth Dec, / . . 
Pro Murena. Towards the end of Be c: 63, bat 
before 10th Dec. [Muruna.] 


* ® Contra Concionem Q. Metelli, 8rd Jan., B. C 
62. [METELLUS.] 

Pro P. Cornelio Sulla, n. c. 62. 

** In Clodium et Curionem, B. C, U1. 


[Suura] 
[See M, 


TuLuivs,. | 
[Pro A. Licinio Archia. Generally assigned to 
B. c. G1. [Arcuras.] ] 


Pro Scipione Nasica, B. c. 60. (Ad Ati ii dl.) 

Pro L, Valerio Flacco, B. c. 59. [L. Fiuaccus.} 

Pro A. Minucio Thermo. Twice defended in B. e, 
59. [THERMUS.] 

Pro Ascitio. Before B. c. 56. (Pro Cael. 10.) 
[Rurus.] | 

Pro A. Cispio. After B. c. 57. (Pro Pave él.) 

[Post Reditum in Senatu, 5th Sept., B.C. rF 

[Post Reditum ad Quirites, 6th or 7th Se pts B C 
57.1 

[Pro Domo sua ad Pontifices, 29th Sept, B e 57.] 

[De Haruspicum Responsis, B. c. 56.) 

Pro L, Calpurnio Pisone Bestia, 11th Feba B Cs 
56. (AdQ. Fr. i. ISG) | 


| Pro P. Sextio. Early in March, BSG. [SEx TIUS. | 


| In Vatininm Interrogatio. Same date. [VaTinivs. | : 
Pro M. Caelio Rufo. T Th 
Pro L. Cornelio Balbo, B. c. 56. [B: snes.) 

F A. Cra- 


- BINIUS.} - 


Bo Do Rege Alexandrino, B.C. 56. LAL Gassie Bp Eu 


 PTOLEMAEUS AU LETES.] E 
a L. Pisonem, B. c, 55. [Piso] 


** In A. Gabinium. (Quintil xi 1.-§ 78} 
Pro Cn. Plancio, B. c. 55. 
oa Caninio Gallo, Be © S. 


[PLaneivs.] 
[GALLUS ] n 
Pro C. Rabirio n B © 64. [RABIRIUS 
Postumus.] | ee ee 


i ATISIUS J 


CICERO. 


+ * Pro M. Aemilio Scauro, B.C. 54 [Seinus 1 
Pro Crasso in o B. C. 54. (Ad Fumi, 9, 


EKON 


Pro Druso, B, c. 54. (Ad Att iv. 15.) [Dgusus] 
2 Pro C. Messio, B. ©. 54. (Ad Att iv. 15). [Mzs- 


SIUS.) 
De Reatinorum Causa contra Tnleranates, (4d 
Adi iv. 15.) 


** De Aere alieno Milonis Interrogatio, 1 B. o 53. 
[Mino.] 


Pro T. Annio Milone, B. c. 52, [Mizo] 


Pro M. Saufeio. Two orations. B. €. 52. [Sav- 
FEIUS. | 


Contra T. Munatium Planeum. In Dee. B. c. 


(See Ad Fam. viii, 2, Philipp. vi. 4; Dion ce 


xl. 55.) 
Pro Cornelio Dolabella, B; 6. 50. (Ad Fam. iii. 10.) 
[Pro M. Marcello, B. c. 47... [M. MarcarLus.] ] 
Pro Q. Ligario, B. c. 46. [Q. Ligarrus.] 
Pro Rege Deiotaro, B. C. 45. [DEiorarus.] 
De Pace, in Senatu, 17 March, Bc. 44. (Dion 
Cass. xliv. 63.) | 


It will be seen from the marks attached to the 


Orations in the above lists that doubts are enter- 
tained with regard to the genuineness of those 
Pro Archia, Post Reditum in Senatu, Pro Domo 
sua ad Pontifices, De Haruspicum Responsis, Pro 
AL Marcello. An account of the controversy with 
regard to these is given under M. MARCELLUS. 

“Lhe follow ing are universally allowed to be spu- 
rious, and therefore have not been admitted into 
the catalogue : 


a Responsio ad Orationem C. Sallustii Crispi.” 


0 [SaruusrIus.] 
Oratio ad Populum et ad Equites antequam iret in 
exilium. 
Epistola s. Declamatio ad Octavianum. 
| Oratio adversus Valerium. 
Oratio de Pace.] 

The Editio Princeps of the Orations is prohably 
that printed in 1471 at Rome by Sweynheym and 
Pannartz, fol., under the inspection of Andrew, 
bishop of Aleria; Another edition was printed in 
the same year at Ve enice, by Valdarfer; and a 
third at Venice, in 1472, by Ambergau, both in 
folio; besides which there is a fourth, in very 
; ancient characters, without date, name of place 
or printer, which many bibliographers believe to 
be the earliest of all. The most useful editions 
are those of Jo. Roigny, fol., Paris, 1536, contain- 
ing a complete collection of all the commentaries 
which had appeared up to that date; of Graevius, 
Ə vols. in 6 parts, Amsterdam, 1695—1699, form- 
ing part of the series of Variorum Classics in évo., 
oand comprising among other aids the notes of 

Manutius and Lambinus entire; to which we may 
add that of Klotz, Leipzig, 1835, 3 vols. Svo., with 
excellent introductions and annotations in the Ger- 
man language. The best edition of each speech 
ay ilt be noticed when discussing the speech itself. 


3 , CORRESPONDE NCE. 


Cicero during the most important period of. he E 


-Jife maintained a close correspondence with Atticus, 


„and with a wide circle of literary and political | 
friends and connexions. Copies of these letters | Boy 
once existed two books to Cornelius Nepos, three 
books to Caesar, three books to Pansa, nine books © = 
to Hirtius, eight books to M. Brutus, two books to... 
young : ee Cicero, | more than one hook to Calva, ane 


do not seem to have been systematically pr eserved, 


and so late as B. € 44 no regular collection had ; 
been formed, although Tiro was a a em 
I formed, although T) t that time i 
Possession of about seventy , which he is supposed 7 


CICERO. 


ad. Diversos Libri XVI,” titles which have been 


| permitted to keep their ground, although the for- 
mer conveys an inaccurate idea of the contents, : 


and. the latter is bad Latin. The volume contains 
a series of 426 epistles, commencing with a formal 


congratulation to Pompey on his success in the- 
Mithnidatic war, written in the course of B. c. 62, 


and terminating with a note to Cassius, despatched 


about the beginning of July, B. c. 43, announcing. 
that Lepidus had been declared a public enemy by 
the senate, in consequence of having gone over to. 


Antony. They are not placed in chronological 


order, but those addressed to the same individuals, — 
with their replies, where these exist, are grouped 


together without reference to the date of the rest. 
Thus the whole of those in the third book are 
addressed to Appius Pulcher, his predecessor in the 
government of Cilicia’; those of the fourteenth to 
Terentia ; those of the fifteenth to Tiro; those of 


the fourth to Sulpicius, Marcellus, and Figulus, with 
replies from. the two former; while the whole of 


those in the eighth are from M. Caelius Rufus, 
most of them transmitted to Cicero while in his 


province, containing full particulars of all the poli- 


tical and. social gossip of the metropolis. 


2. “ Epistolarum ad T. Pomponium Atticum 
Libri XVI.” A series of 396 epistles addressed to _ 


Atticus, of gre cleven were written in the years 


B. c. 68, 67, 65, and 62, the remainder after the — 


end of B. c. 62, and the last in Nov. B. 0. 44. (Ad 
Att. xvi. 15.) They are for the most part in 


chronological order, although dislocations occur 


here and there. Occasionally, copies of letters re- 
ceived from or sent to others—from Caesar, Antony, 


Balbus, Hirtius, Oppius, to Dolabella, Plancus, &e., — 
are included and to the 16th of the last*book no 
less than six are subjoined, to pens Capi, CE | 


Cupiennius. 


3. “Epistolarum ad Q. Fratrem. Libri iI. ees 
A series of 29 epistles addressed to his brother, © 
the first written in B. c 59, while Quintus was = 
still propraetor of Asia, containing an admirable o 
summary of the duties and obligations of.a provin- = 


cial governor; the last towards “the end of B.C. 54. 
4. We find in most editions “E pistolaram ad 


Brutum Liher,” a series of eighteen epistles all. 
written after the death of Caesar, eleven, from 


Cicero to Brutus, six from Brutus to Cicero, and 


one from Brutus to Atticus. To these are added = 
eight more, first published by Cratander, five from 00 
Cicero to Brutus, three from Brutus to. Cicero.. 

The genuineness of these two books has proved: (eee oe 
fruitful source of controversy, and the question = 


cannot be said to be even now fully decided, al- 


4 | though the majority of scholars incline to believe vs 


them spurious. [Brurus, No. 21.7- 


6. In addition to the above, collections of lettera as 
| by Cicero are quoted by various authors and gram- 
marians, but. little has heen preserved except the = 


names. Thus we can. trace that there must have 


oS | 743° 
: o hare published with large additions after the = 
‘death of his patron. (Ad Att. xvi. 5, comp. ad. 
| Fam. xvi 17.) We now have in all upwards of 
eight hundred, undoubtedly genuine, extending 
over a space of 26 years, and ‘commonly arranged = 
| in the following manner: | E 
le “E pistolarum ad Familiares s. Epistolarum | 


ee CICERO. a wae 
more. hani one 5 book to Q. “kee, e eR. to J Lr 

- - M. Titinius, to Cato, to Caerellia, and, under the | mer. (See de Fin, v. 18.) . The lines which are 
~ title of “Epistola ad. Pompeium,” a lengthened 
` narrative of the events of his consulship. . (Ascone|. 
ad Orat, pro Planc. c; 34, pro Sull. c- 24.) - 7 
Notwithstanding the. manifold attractions. offered 1. 
by the other works of Cicero, we believe that the | 
man of taste, the historian, the antiquary, and the | 
student of human nature, would willingly resign 
them all rather than be deprived of the Epistles, 


8yo, and the work of Abeken, oe ‘ana seinen 
- Bı reefer, Hanov. 1835. ; 


Greece can furnish us with more profound philoso- 


. phy, and with superior oratory; but the ancient 
= world has left us nothing that could supply the: 
. place of these letters. Whether we regard them 
as mere specimens of style, at one time reflecting 
the conversational tone of familiar every-day: life 


in its most graceful form, at another sparkling with 


wit, at another claiming applause as works of art 
: belonging to the h ighest class, at another couched 
in all the stif courtesy of diplomatic reserve; or 

whether we consider the ample materials, derived 


from the purest and most inaccessible sources, 


which they supply for a history of the Roman con- 


stitution during its last struggles, affording a deep 


Insight into the personal dispositions and motives 
of the chief leaders,—or, finally, seek and find in 
them a complete key to the character of Cicero 
himself, unlocking as they do the most hidden 
secrets of his thoughts, revealing the whole man in- 
all his greatness and all his me imness,—their value 
Ís altogether inestimable. To attempt to give any 
Idea of their contents would be to analyze each in- 
~ dividually. 

The Editio Princeps of the Epistolae ad Tam 
liaires was printed in 1467, 4to., being the first 
~ work which issued from the press of Sweynheym 
and Pannartz at Rome. <A second edition of it 
was published by these typographers in 1469, fol., 


under the inspection of Andrew of Aleria, and two 


others were produced in the same year at Venice 


by Jo. de Spira. 


o Editions of the Hpistolue dd Atticum, ad M. 7 
Brutum; ad Q. Fratrem, were printed in 1470 at 
Rome by Sweyn] eym atid Pannartz, and at Venice 
by Nicol. Jenson, both in folio; they are taken 
from different MSS., and bibliographers cannot 


decide to which precedence is due. The first which 
exhibited a tolerable text was that of P. Victorius, 
Florence, 1571, which follows the MS. copy made 
by Petrarch. The commentaries of P. Manutius 
attached to the Aldine of 1548, and frequently re- 
printed, are very valuable. 
-The most useful edition is that of Schiitz, 6 vols. 


- 8vo., Hal, 1809—12, containing the whole of the. 
-E pistles, except those to Brutus, arranged in chro- | 
nological order and illustrated with explanator y 


notes, The student may add to these the transla- 


_ tion into French of the letters to Atticus by Mon- 
gault, Paris, 1738, and into German of all the 


letters by Wieland, Zurich, 1808—1821, 7 vols. 


4. Porric AL W ORKS. 


=o or nintiaement: an idles celal ù in no way in- 
S greased rie Teputation, 


“CICERO. 


1. ** Versus Homeri Translations from Ho: 


ae de Divin. ii. 80, Fusculan. iii. 26, 9, de Fin. v. 
; Augustin, de Civ. Dei, v. 8, amounting in all 


3 Ad hexameters, may be held as specimens, 


2, * Arati Phaenoment. 

8. ** Arati Prognostica. 

“About two-thirds of the former, amounting to 
upwards of five hundred hexameter lines, of which 


470 are nearly continuous, have been preserved, 


while twenty-seven only of the latter remain. 
The translation is for the most part very c close— 
the dull copy of a dull original. Both pieces were 
juveline efforts, although subsequently corrected 


and embellished. (De ‘Nat. Deor. ti. 41, comp. 


ad Alt. ti. 1.) Cael AVIENUS, GERMANI- 
cus. ] 


tions a poem under this name ascribed to Cicero, 
of which nearly two lines are qnoted by Nonius. 
(s. v. Praevius.) 
5. Uxorius. Q 
6. Nilus $ f 
7. ** Limon. Four hexameter lines in praise 
of Terence from this poem, the general subject of 
which is unknown, are quoted by Suetonius. (Fv. 
Terent. 5.) 
** Marius, Written before the year B.C. 
(De Leg. i. 1; Vell. Pat. ii 26.) A spirited 


ee of thirteen hexameter. lines, describing a 


See Capot ie. 


prodigy witnessed by Marius and interpreted | by 
him as an omen of ‘success, is quoted in de — 


Divinatione (i. 47), a single line in the de Legibus 
(i. ah, and another by Isidorus. (Orig. xix. 1.) 


* De Rebus in Consulatu gestis. Cicero wrote 


a ee of his own consulship, first in Greek 
prose, which he finished before the month of June, 
B. C. 60 (ad Att. ii. 1), and soon afterwards a Latin 


poem on the same subject, divided, it would seem, 


into three parts. A fragment consisting of seventy- 
eight hexameters, is quoted from the second book 
in the de Divinatione (i. 11-13), three lines from 
the third in a letter to Atticus Gi. 3), and one 
verse by Nonius. (s.v. Beentus.) 

10. ** De meis Temporibus. We are informed 


by een in a letter belonging to B. ¢. 54 (ad Fam. 


i. 9), that he had written three books in verse 
upon his own times, including, as we gather from 


his words, an account of his ‘exile, his sufferings, 


and his recall—the whole being probably a con- 
tinuation of the piece last mentioned. Four dis- 


jointed lines only remain (Quintil. xh hL § 24, ix 


4. $ 41), one of which is, “ Cedant arma togne 
concedat laurea linguae,” and the other, the an- 
lucky jingle so well “known to us from Juv enal (x. 
122), “ O fortunatam natam me consule Romam.” 


LL* * Tamelastis, An elegy upon some wm- 


known theme. One line and a word are found in 
the commentary of Servius on Virgil. (Eeh i. 58.) 
12. ** Libellus Jocularis. Our. ac juaintance 


with this is derived solely from Quintilian (viii 6. 
| § 73), who quotes a punning couplet t as the words 
| of Cicero “ in quodam joculari libello,” | 


13. Pontius Glaucus. Plutarch tells ns that 
Gir while yet a boy, wrote a little poem in 


| tetrameters with the above title. The subject is — a 
| unknown. (Plut: Cie. 2. 


Ad. Epigr amma in Tironem. Mentioned by 
Pliny. (dep. vii, 4.) | 
The poetical and other fragments of Cean are 


giy ven m ea most accur rte form, with useful in- 


4. ** Ale yones. Capitolinus (Gor dian. 3) men- 


i 
ma 
BR i 
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| a iol in the edition of the whole} 1 
-works by. Nobhe, 1 vol. 4to., Leipz. 1827, and | 
again with some improvements by Orelli, vol. iv. 


pt. in, 1828. 


De Historroan, AND ‘“Misornnannous Wors. 
1. * * De meis Consiliis s. Meorum Consiliorum 


Expositio. We find from Asconius and St. Augus- 
tin that Cicero published a work under some such 


title, in justification of his own policy, at the 
period when he feared that he might lose his elec- 


tion for the consulship, in consequence of the op- | p. 


position and intrigues of Crassus and Caesar. A 
few sentences only remain. (Ascon. ad Orat. in 
Tog. Cand.; Augustin, c; Julian. Pelag. v. 5; 
pron, Exe, Elocut.) 

. De Consulatu (rep TÄS dmarelas). The only 
ae historical work of Cicero was a commentary 
on his own consulship, written in Greek and 

finished before. the month of June, B. c. 60, not 

one word of which has been saved. (Ad Att, ii, 
15 Plut, Coes. 8; Dion Cass. xlvi. 21; comp. ad 
Fam. v. 12.) 

3. De Laude Caesaris. It is clear from the 
commencement of a letter to Atticus (iv. 5; 10th 
April, B.c. 56), that Cicero had written a book or 
pamphlet in praise of Caesar. He does not give 

the title, and was evidently not a little ashamed of 
his performance. 

4.** AI, Cato s. Laus M. Catonis A panegy- 
ric upon Cato, composed after his death at Utica 
in g. c. 46, to which Caesar replied in a work en- 
“titled Antivuto. {Cansan, p. 555, a] A few 
words only remain, (Ad Ait. xii. 40 ; Gell. xiii. 
195 Macrob. vi. 2; Priscian, x. 8, p. 485, ed. 

Krehl.) 

5. Laus Poreiac, A panegyric on Porcia, the 
-gister of M. Cato and wife of L. Domitus Aheno- 
barbus, written in B. c. 45, soon after her death, 
(dd Ati xiii. 37, 48.) 

6. ** Ocvconomica ex Xi emophonte. Probably not 

so much a close translation as an adaptation of the 
treatise of Xenophon to the wants and habits of 
the Romans. 


the arguments of which have been preserved by 
Servius. The first detailed the duties of the mis- 
tress of a household at home, the second the duties 
of the master of a household out of doors, the 
third was upon agriculture. The most important 
fragments are contained in the eleventh and twelfth 
books of Columella, which together with those 
derived from other sources have been carefully 
Po by Nobbe (Ciceronis Opera, Leipzig, 
ul 7), and will be found in Orelli’s Cicero, vol. iv. 
pt. 2. p. 472 ay ad Virg, Georg. i. 43; Cie. 
de Of. ii. 24.) 3 
he O Lovographia. Priscian, according to the text 
usually received (xvi.16),mentions “ Chorographiam 
€ iceronianam,” but the most recent editor, Krehl, 
_ supposes “ orthographiam ” to be the true reading 
-awhile others substitute « chronographiam.” 


| 5i 9, as we read in letters to Atticus. (ii. 4, 6, 7.) 
8. Admiranda. | 


Pliny. (I. N. xxxi. 8, 28, comp. xxix. 16, vii. 2, 


21.) 


ing titles were ever written by Cicero : — 


it was composed in the year B. c. 
60, or in 79, and was divided into three books, : 


A sort of commonplace book or 
‘register of curious facts referred to by the elder 


CICERO. 


Gr De Orthographia, 2, De Re Militari. 
Synonyma. 


moria. Any tracts which have been published 
from time to time under the above titles as works — 
of Cicero, such as the De Re Militari attached to 


many of the older editions, are unquestionably =. 


spurious, (See Angelo Mai, Catalog. Cod. Am- 
bros, cl. ; Bandini, Catalog. Bibl, Laurent. ti. p- 
465, and Suppl. ii. p. 381; Fabric. Bibl. Lat. i 
p: 211; Orelli, Ciceronis Opera, vol, iv. pte ih 
584, | 
The . Princeps of the collected. works of 
Cicero was printed at Milan by Alexander Minu- 
tianus, 4 vols. fol., 1498, and reprinted with a few , 
changes due to Budaeus by. Badius Ascensius, 
Paris, 4 vols. foly 1511. Aldus Manutius and | 
Naugerius published a complete edition in 9 vols. 
fol, Venet., 
model for the second of Ascensius, Paris, 1522, 2 
or 4 vols. fol. None of the above were derived 


from MS. authorities, but were merely copies of 


various earlier impressions. — A gradual progress: 
towards a pure text is exhibited in those which — 
follow :—Cratander, Basil. 1528, 2 vols, fol, cor- 
rected by Bentinus after certain Heidelberg MS8S.3 
Hervagius, Basil. 1534, 4 vols. fol.; Junta, Ven. 
1584—1537, 4 vols. fol. an entirely new recension 
by Petrus Victorius, who devoted his attention 
especially to the correction of the Epistles from the 
Medicean MSS. ; Car. Stephanus, Paris, 1555, 4 
vols. fol, containing many new readings from 
MSS. in France ; Dionysius Lambinus, Lutet. ap. 
Bernardum Turrisanum, 1566, 4 vols. fol, withan 
ample commentary,—in every respect more worthy 
of praise than any of the foregoing, and of the 
greatest importance to the critic ; Gruter, Hamburg, 
Froben. 1618, 4 vols. fol., including the collations 
of sundry German, Belgian, and. French MSS. fol — 
lowed in a great measure by Jac. Gronovius, Lug. 
Bat. 1691, 4 vols. Ato., and by Verburgius, Amst. 
Wetstein. 1724, 2 vols, fol., or 4 vols. 4to or 12 
vols, 8v0., which comprehends also a large collection 
of notes by earlier scholars ; Olivet, Genev, 17483— 


1749, 9 vols. 4to., with a ‘commentary “ “in usum oi ae 


Delphini,” very frequently reprinted; pristi i 
Hal Sax. 177 4—1777, 5 vols.. 8vo., 


immeasurably superior, ‘with all its defects, to any 


of its predecessors, and still held by some as the — : vn 


standard; Schiitz, Lips. 1814—1823, 20 vols. _ 
small 8v0., in 28 parts, with useful prolegomena : 
and summaries prefixed to the various works, The. 

small editions printed by Elzevir, Amst. 1684— 


1699, 11 vols. 12mo., by Foulis, Glasg. 1749, 20. ode 


vols. ‘lémo., and by Barbou, Paris, 1768, 14 vols; ey 
12mo., are much eet on account of their ange 
neatness and accuracy. | a 


All others must now, hawaver; give sdb! to Ezg 
that of Orelli, Turie. 1826—1837, 9 vols. 8von in 0 0 
13 parts. 
, | industry and judgment, and isas pure as our pre- 
If : 
-“ chorographia” be correct, it may refer to the geo- 


gr aphical work in which Cicero was engaged B. c. 
: r i 
| an opinion for himself There is. unfortunately no 


commentary, but this want is in some degree sup». 
plied by an admirable “Onomasticon Tullianum,” 
| drawn up by Orelli and Baiter jointly, which Ae 
formis, the three concluding volumes. ` za 


-Tt isi doubtful whether works under the follow- ' 


The text has been revised with great 


sent resources can render it, while the valuable 


and well-arranged selection of readings placed at. - ae 


the bottom of each page enable the scholar to form — 


The seventh volume contains the Scholiasts upon : | 
Fn a Marius Victorinus, Rufinus, C. J wins - 


1s a ne 2 
3 oe x 
4. De Numerosa Oratione- ad Tironem. —— 
5. Orpheus s. de Adolescente Studioso, 6. De Me- 


1519—1523, which served as the 


~ Victor, Boéthius, Favonius Eulogius, Asconius 
-Pedianus, Scholia Bobiensia, Scholiasta Gronovii- 


SADUS nee 


6. QeTuLLUsS Cicero, son‘of No. 2, was born 
about Bac. 102, and was educated along with his | ha 3 | r 
-elder brother, the orator, whom he accompanied to | with a high idea of the probable quality of his pro- 
Athens in Bc, 79. (De Fin. v: 1.) In Bc. 67. 
he was elected aedile, and held the office of praetor |. 
in Bc. 62. After his period of service in the city |, 
had expired, he succeeded L. Flaccus as governor. 
-of Asia, where he remained for upwards of three 
+ years, and during his administration gave great 
offence to many, both of the Greeks and of his 

` own countrymen, by his violent temper, unguarded 
language, and the corruption of his favourite freed- 
man, Statius: The murmurs arising from these 
excesses called forth from Marcus that celebrated 
` letter (ad Q. Fr. i, 2), in which, after warning him 


of his faults and of the unfavourable impression 


which they had produced, he proceeds’ to detail 
the qualifications, duties, and conduct of a perfect 
provincial ruler. Quintus returned home in B. c. 
58, soon after his brother had gone into exile, and 
on his approach to Rome’ was met by a large body 


- of the citizens (pro Seat, 81); who had flocked. to- 


gether to do him honour. He exerted himself 


strenuously in promoting all the schemes devised 


_ for procuring the recall of the exile, in consequence 


of which he was threatened. with a criminal prose- 


. cution by App. Claudius, son of C. Clodius (ad Att. 


iii. 17), and on one occasion nearly fell a victim to 


the violence of one of the mercenary mobs led on 


on by the demagogues, . (Pro Seat. 35.) In B. c. 55 


he was appointed. legatus to Caesar, whom he at- 


tended on the expedition to Britain, and on their 


return was despatched with a legion to winter 


among the Nervii. (B. c. 54.) Here, immediately 
< after the disasters of Titurius Sabinus and Aurun- 
` culeins Cotta, his camp was suddenly attacked by 
a vast multitude of the Eburones and other tribes 
which had been roused to insurrection by Ambi- 


orix. The assault was closely pressed for several 
days in succession, but so energetic were the mea- 
‘sures adopted by Cicero, although at that very 


time suffering from great bodily weakness, and so 


bravely was he supported by his soldiers, that they 


were enabled to hold out until relieved by Caesar, 


oo 


tiumyirs. oo oe ae eee 
-o Quintus, in addition to his military reputation, | 


who was loud in his commendations of the troops. 


and their commander. (Caes. B. C. v. 24, &c.) 
Quintus was one of the legati of the orator in 
Cilicia, B. c. 51, took the chief command of the mili- 
tary operations against the mountaineers of the 
Syrian frontier, and upon the breaking out of the 
civil war, insisted upon sharing his fortunes and 
following him to the camp of Pompey. (Ad Ati 
ix. 1, 6.) _ Up to this time the most perfect confi- 
dence and the warmest affection subsisted between 


_ the brothers; but after the battle of Pharsalia 


(B. c. 48) the younger, giving way to the bitter- 


ness of a hasty temper exasperated by disappoint- 
ment, and stimulated by the representations of his 
son, indulged in the most violent language towards. 
:M. Cicero, wrote letters to the most distinguished 
persons in Italy loading him with abuse, and, pro- 
> ceeding to Alexandria, made his peace with Caesar. 
oo (B. 0.47.) (Ad Att. xi. 5, 9, 13, 14—16, 20.) A 
» reconciliation took place after his return to Italy; 
~~ but we hear little more of him until the year B. c. 

43, when he fell a victim to the proscription of the 


union was singularly unhappy. 


“CICERO. © 


'| was an aspirant to literary fame also, and in poetry 
Cicero considered him superior to himself. (dd Q. 
Fr, iii. 4.) The fact of his having composed four 


tragedies in sixteen days, even although they may | 


have been mere translations, does not impress us 


ductions (ad Q. Fr. iii. 5); but we possess no spe- 
cimens of his powers in this department, with the 
exception of twenty-four hexameters on the twelve 


‘signs, and an epigram of four lines on the love of 


women, not very complimentary to the sex, (fn- 


tholog. Lat. v. 41, iit. 88.) In prose we have an 


address to his brother, entitled De Petitione Con- 
sulatus, in which he gives him very sound advice 
as to the best method of attaining his object. 

- Quintus was. married to Pomponia, sister of 
Atticus; but, from incompatibility of temper, their 
As an example of 
their matrimonial squabbles, the reader may refer 
to a letter addressed to Atticus (v. 1), whieh con- 
tains a most graphic and amusing description of a 


scene which took place in the presence of the lady's 


brother-in-law. (Appian, B, C iv. 20; Dion Cass. 
xl. 7, xlvii. 10.) | : 

7. M. Tutxrus Cicero, only son of the orator 
and his wife Terentia, was born in the year B. €. 
65, on the very day, apparently (ad Ad. i. 2), on 
which L. Julius Caesar and C. Marcius Figulus 
were elected consuls. He is frequently spoken of, 
while a boy, in terms of the warmest. affection, in. 
the letters of his father, who watched over his _ 
education with the most earnest care, and made 
him the companion of his journey to Cilicia. (B c. 
51.) The autumn after their arrival he was sent. 
along with his school-fellow and cousin, Quintus, 
to pay a visit to king Deiotarus (ad Atk v.17), 
while the proconsul and his legati were prosecuting 
the war against the highlanders of Amanus. He 
returned to Italy at the end of B. c 50, was in- 
vested with the manly gown at Arpinum in the 
course of March, B. c. 49 (ad Add. ix. 6, 19), being 
then in his sixteenth year, passed over to Greece 
and joined the army of Pompey, where he received 
the command of a squadron of cavalry, gaining 
great applause from his general and from the whole 
army by the skill which he displayed in military 
exercises, and by the steadiness with which he 
endured the toils of a soldier’s life. (De OP. ii 
13.) After the battle of Pharsalia he remained at 
Brundisium until the arrival of Caesar from the 
Hast (ad Fam. xiv. 11, ad Ait. xi. 18), was chosen 
soon afterwards (s. c. 46), along with young 
Quintus and a certain M. Caesius, to fll the office 
of aedile at Arpinum (ad Fam. xni. 11), and the 
following spring (B. c. 45) expressed a strong wish 
to proceed to Spain and take part in the war 
against his former friends. He was, however, 


persuaded by his father to abandon this illjudged, 


project (ad du. xii. 7), and it was determined 
that he should proceed to Athens and there prose- 


cute his studies, along with several persons of his 


own age belonging to the most distinguished 


families of Rome. Here, although provided with 
an allowance upon the most liberal scale (ad tti 


or 


27, 32), he fell into irregular and extravagant. 
habits, led astray, it is said, by a rhetorician 


named Gorgias. The young man seems to have: 


been touched by the remonstrances of Cicero and 
Atticus, and in a letter addressed to Tiro (ad Fum. 


| Xvi. 21), expresses great shame and sorrow for his 


past misconduct, giving an aecount at the same 


| 
k 
a 
|; 


E 3; 18, 41, 19.) 


"i ae T E cea at 
CICERO. 


-time of his refarined mode of life, and diligent. ap- | 


plication to philosophy under Cratippus of Mytilene 


representations confirmed by the testimony of 
-various individuals who visited him at that period. 
(Ad Alt, xiv. 16, xv. 4, 6,17, 20, xvi. 1, ad Fam. 


xii. 16.) After the death of Caesar he was raised 
to the rank of military tribune by Brutus, gained 
over the legion commanded by L. Piso, the lieu- 
tenant of Antonius, defeated and took prisoner ©. 
Antonius, and did much good service in the course 


of the Macedonian campaign. When the republi- 


can army was broken up by the rout at Philippi, 


he joined Sext. Pompeius in Sicily, and taking ad- 


vantage of the amnesty in favour of exiles, which 
formed one of the terms of the convention between 
that chief and the triumvirs when they concluded 


a short-lived peace (B. c 39), returned to the. 


metropolis. Here he lived in retirement and ob- 
scurity, until Octavianus, touched perhaps with 


` remorse on account of his former treachery to the 
_ family, caused him to be admitted into the college 


of augurs, and after his final rupture with Anto- 
ny, assumed him as his colleague in the consul- 
ship. (B. c. 80, from 13th Sept.) By a singular 
coincidence, the despatch announcing the capture 


of the fleet of Antony, which was immediately fol- 


lowed by his death, was addressed to the new 
consul in official capacity, and thus, says 
Plutarch, “the divine justice reserved the com- 
pletion of Antony’s punishment for the house of 
Cicero,” for the arrival of the intelligence was im- 
mediately followed by a decree that all statues 


© and monuments of Antony should be destroyed, 
‘and that no individual of that family should in 


time coming bear the name of Marcus. Middleton 
has fallen into the mistake of supposing that the 


victory thus announced was the battle of Actium, 
but this was fought about eleven months before 


the event in question. Soon after the termination 


of his office, Cicero was nominated governor of 
Asia, or, according to others, of Syria, and we. 
hear no more of him. 
Young Cicero was one of those characters whose |. 
name would never have appeared on the page of 
history had it not been for the fame of his father ; 
and that fame proved to a certain extent a misfor- 
— tune, since it attracted the eyes of the world to va- 
rious follies and vices which might have escaped un- 
noticed in one enjoying a less illustrious parentage. 
Although naturally indolent (ad Att. vi. 1), the 
advantages of education were by no means lost 
upon him, € as we may infer from the style and tone | 
of those two o which have been preserved | 
| 25), which prove that the praise. 
bestowed on his Cae by his father did not 
„proceed from mere blind partiality (ad Ati xiv. 7. 
xy. 17), while his merits as a soldier seem unques- 
tionable. Even the stories of his dissipation scarcely 
justify the bitterness of Seneca and Pliny, the lat- 
ter of whom records, upon the authority of Tergilla, | 
that he was able to swallow two congii of wine at 
a draught, and that on one occasion, when intoxi- | 
cated, he threw a cupat M. Agrippa, an anecdote- 
which Middleton, who is determined to see no] 
-fault in any one bearing the name of Cicero, oddly | 
enough quotes as an example of courage and high | 


(ad Fam. xvi. 2 


spir it. 


Ap pian, B. C: iv. 19, 20, ve 2 


o (Plin. H. N. xxii. 8, &e, xiv. 285 “Benet: : 
Suasar. 6 6, de Benef. iy. 30; pics Cie. and. Brut; | 
3 Dion C ass. alv 18, 


“CICURINUS. o n qaro: 
8 Q TuLLs CICERO, son of No. 6 6, and of 
Pa sister of Atticus, must have been born. 


posed to invest him ‘with the manly gown in the i 
year B.C, 51 (ad Ait. v.20). He passed a consi- 


derable portion of his boyhood with his cousin 


Marcus, under the eye of his uncle, whom he ac- 
companied to Cilicia, and who at an early period © 
remarked his restless vehemence and self-confidence, 
observing that he required the curb, while his own 
son stood in need of the spur (ad Au. vi. 1, 3,7), 


although he at the same time had formed a Cavour: 


able opinion of his disposition from the propriety 


with which he conducted himself amidst the 


wrangling of his parents (ad Att. L c.) Before — 


ness, and these suspicions were fully verified by a. 


letter which the youth, tempted it would seem by 
the prospect of a great reward, despatched to Caesar 


soon after the outbreak of the civil war, betraying 
the design which his father and his uncle had 
formed of quitting Italy. (4d Att. x. 4,7.) His- 

unamiable temper broke forth with savage violence _ 
after the battle of Pharsalia, when he loaded his — 
uncle with the most virulent vituperation in hopes 
that he might thus the more easily propitiate the 


he accompanied him to Spain, ever seeking to gain 
favour by railing against his own nearest relations, 


the right-hand man of Antony (ad Ati. xiv. 20), — 
but, havi ing taken some offence, with characteristic _ 


whom he was kindly received, was in consequence ~ 


amends for his former errors by the steadfastness 
with which he refused to divulge the place where > 
his father was concealed, even when pressed by 
torture. (Dion Cass. xlvii. 10.) TWR} oo 

CICURI’NUS, the name of a patrician family i 
of the Veturia gens. Varro says (D. D. vii. 91, 
ed. Miller), that the Veturi obtained the surname ~ 
of Cicurii from their quiet and domesticated (ccur) ` 
disposition. Cicurinus seems: to ha’ 
name of two distinct families of the Vet 


ia gens, 


and Gemini Cicurini: the members of each are 
given below in chronological order. ae re 

l. P. VETURIUS Geminus CIcuRINUS, | ened ed 
B. C. 499 with T. Aebutius Elva. In this year siege 
was laid to Fidenae, Crustumeria was taken, and Ea 
Praeneste revolted from the Latins to the Romans. 
In Livy (ii. 19) his praenomen is Catus, but Diony- 
sius (v. 58) has Publius; and the latter name is pre 
ferable, as it seems likely enough that the P. Vetu- 


rius, who was one of the first two. quaestors, was 2 


the same as the consul. (Plut. Poplic. 12.) . 
2, T. VETURIUS GEMINUS Cicurinus, a a 
B.C. 494 with A. Virginius Tricostus Caelioman= © 
tanus, in which year the plebs seceded to the sacred > 
mountain, and the tribunate of the plebs was esta- 
blished. Cicurinus was sent against the Aequi, — 
who invaded the Latin territory this year; but — 


| they retired at his approach, and took refuge in — 
| the: mountains. (Liv. ii. 28-30; ‘Dionys. vi. Bz i 


Ascon. in Cornel. p.76, ed. Orelli.) Ea 
8. T. VETURIUS GEMINUS CicuRINUS, consal e 
62s with L. Ameretius i eae defeated, i 


about B. c. 66 or 67, for we find that it was pro- 


leaving Cicilia, however, he appears to have begun 
to entertain some doubts of his nephew's upright- 


conqueror. Having obtained pardon from Caesar 
and after the death of the dictator was for a while 
fickleness he went over to Brutus and Cassius, by 7 
included in the proscription of the triumvirs, and i 


was put to death at Rome in B, c. 43. He is said 
on this occasion to have in some degree made . 


which were called respectively the Crassi Cieurini. 


3 ne n. nee 
| “the Volsci, and. on this: account entered the eith 
with the honour of an ovation. (Liv. ii 8, 10 S 


~ CILNIT. o 


: Dionys. i ix. 69; Diod. xi. 81.) 


eae E Coe Verunius P. F. GEMINUS Gicoaunvs, | ( 
ae consul Bo 455 with T. Romilius Rocus Vaticanus, 
marched with his colleague against. the Aequi, 
` They defeated the enemy, and gained immense 
‘booty, which however they did not distribute 
among the soldiers, but sold on account of the 
` poverty of the treasury. They were in consequence 


~~ both brought to trial in the next year: Veturius 
was accused by L, Alienus, the plebeian aedile, 
and. sentenced to pay a fine of 10,000 asses. As 


<. some compensation for his ill-treatment by the 


aae 


plebeians he was elected augur in 453. (Liv. iii. 
3l, 32; Dionys. x. 33; Diod. xii. 5.) E 

nb, Sp. VETURIUS Sp. vy. P. Ne Crassus Cicu- 
RINUS, one of the first decemvirate, B. ©. 451 (Fast. 


Capitol.), called L. Veturius by Livy (iii. 33) and 


T. Veturius by Dionysius (x. 56). 


6. Sp. VETURIUS Crassus Cicurinus, consular 


tribune in B. c. 417, Livy (ii. 47) calls him Sp. 


Rutilius Crassus ; but this no doubt is a false read- 
ing, for Diodorus (xiii. 7) has Sp. Veturius, and 
the Rutilia gens was moreover plebeian, and had 


not the cognomen of Crassus. 


7, M.Vururtus TI F. SP. N. CRASSUS CICURINUS, 
consular tribune B. c. 399,—the only patrician 
elected this year; his five colleagues were all ple- 


o beians. ` (Liy. v. 13 ; Diod. xiv. 54.) 


; 8 C VETURIUS Crassus CrIcURINUS, conania 
-tribune B. c. 877, and a second time in 369 during 


: _ the agitation of the Licinian laws. (Liv. vi. 32, 36; 
Diod. xv. 61, 77.) 


9. L. Verurtus Li F, Sp. N. CRASSUS Creurinvs, 


consular tribune two years successively, B. c. 368, 


867, in the latter of which se the Licinian laws 


were carried. (Liv. vi. 38, 42. 
- CIDA/RIA (Kidapia), a 


-froma royal head-dress of the same name. (Paus. 
viii, 15. § 1.) [L. 8.] 
CILIX (Kitut), a son of Agenor and Telephassa. 
He and his brothers Cadmus and Phoenix were 
sent out by their father in search of Europa, who 
had been carried off by Zeus. Cilix settled in the 
country which derived from him the name of Cili- 
cia. He is called the father of Thasus and Thebe. 
(Herod. vii. 91; Apollod, iii. 1. § 1; Hygin. Fab. 
~178; Diod. v. 49.) | [LS] 
CILLA (KiAaa), a daughter of Laomedon and 
_ Placia or Leucippe, and a sister of Priam. At the 
= time when Hecabe was pregnant with Paris, the 
‘seer Aesacus declared that mother and child must 
_be put to death in order to avert a great calamity ; 


te k but Priam, who referred this prophetic declaration 
~ to Cilla and her son Menippus by Thymoetus, 


= made them suffer instead of Hecabe and Paris. 
= (Apollod. iji, 12. $8; Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 224.) [L.S.] 

<- CILLAS or CI LLUS (Kias or KidAos), the 

~ charioteer of Pelops, whose real name, according to 
a Troezenian tradition, was Sphaerus. His tomb 


was shewn near the town of Cilla in the neigh- 


~pourhood of the temple of Apollo. (Paus. v. 10. 
(T8 23 Strab: xiii, p. 613.) [L S.J] 
cr LNII, a powerful family in the Etruscan 


` town of Arretium, who seem to have been usually 
ae firm supporters of the Roman interests. They were 
Dee driven out of their native town in g c 801, by 


ey the fae opposed to pes but were r estored by 


Licinius. 


surname of the Eleusi- 
~ njan Demeter at Pheneus, in Arcadia, derived 


either from an Arcadian dance called xi8apis, or | khel, v. pp. 2 


‘Marcellus, anda rumour y 


himt to commit the murder, 


-OILO 


thé: Ronis -The Cilnii were nobles ` or aed | 


“mones in their state, and some of them in ancient 


times may have held even the kingly dignity. 
Comp. Hor. Carm. i. 1.1, ii. 29. 1, Serm. i. 6. 

8.) Till the fall of the republic no separate indi- 
vidual of this family is mentioned, for the “ Cil- 
nius” of Silius Italicus (vii. 29) is a poetical 
creation, and the name has been rendered chieily 
memorable by C. Cilnius Maecenas, the intimate 
friend of Augustus. [Mazcenas.] It appears 

from sepulchral inscriptions that the Etruscan form 
of the name was Cyenle or Cfelve, which was 
changed by the Romans into Cinius, much in the 
same way as the Etruscan Zeene was altered into 
(Miller, Ztrusker, i. pe 414.) _ 

CILO or CHILO, a Roman surname, seems to 
have been written in either way, as we find both 
oa eon coins of the Flaminia gens. (Jickhel, v. 
p. 212.) The Latin grammarians, however, state 
that Ci lo was applied to a person with a long amd 
narrow head, and Chilo to one with large or tie 
lips. (Velius Long. p. 2234, Flav. Caper ry P. 22: 
Charis. p. 78, ed. Putschius ; ; Festus, s. v. Pitan 

CILO, a Roman senator, called by Appian 
KidAwy, proscribed. in B.c. 43 (Appian, B. C. iv. 
27), may perhaps be the same as the Cilo, the 
friend of Toranius and Cicero, whom the latter 
mentions in B. © 45. (Cie. ad Fam. vi. 20.) 0 | 

CILO, or CHILO, L. FLAMINIUS, oecnrs 
only on coins, of which a specimen is annexed. 
The obverse represents the head of Venus, and 
the reverse Victory driving a biga 
tation of the inscription on the eae ITIL Vir... 
Pri FL, is not certain. 


Caesar increased the number of the superintenden‘s 
of the mint from three to four, and it has therefore 
been supposed that this Flaminius Chilo was one 
of the first four superintendents appointed by Cae- 
sar, and that the above letters refer to this, being 
equivalent a He K ir A See Jiandae monet, (Eev 


CILO, JUNIUS, procurator of Pontus in the 
reign of Claudius, brought the Bosporan Mithri- 
dates to Rome in A. D. 50, and received after- 
wards the consular i insignia. Sa dun. xii 21.) 
Dion Cassius speaks (Ix. 3: 3) of him as governor of 
Bithynia, and relates an amusing tale respecting 
him. The Bithynians came before Claudius to 
complain of Cilo having taken bribes, but as the 
emperor could not hear them en account of the 


noise, he asked those standing by his side what - 


they said, Narcissus thereupon told him that they 


‘were returning thanks to Cilo, upon whieh Clau- 
dius appointed him to the government at the pro- 


vince for two years longer. 
-CILO, or CTTO, P.M A'GTUS, e at 


‘Peiraeeus, i in B. c.45, M, Claudius Marcellus, who 
chad been consul in 51, and killed’ himself imme- 


Cilo was a friend and chent of | 
ras circulated at the tine 
by Caesar’s enemies, that the dictator had instigated. 
Brutus wrote to Cicera 


diately afterwards. . 


The interpre- 


We know that Julias ~ 


| Phil. xii. 19, 


- CIMBER. 


to defend Cia from this daiga The real moved. 
for the crime seems to have been, that Marcellus | 


refused to adyance Cilo a sum of money to relieve 


him from his embarrassments. (Cic. ad Att. xiii. 10, | 
Valerius Maximus (ix. 11. § 4) 
says, that Cilo had served under Pompey, and | 
was indignant at Marcellus preferring an- 
Livy (Epit. 115) calls him 


ad Fam. iv. 12, J 


that he w 
other friend. to him. 
- Cn. Magius. » 


CILO SEPTIMIA’NUS, L.. FABIUS, Ü 


whom an inscription quoted by Tillemont after 


Onuphrius Panvinius gives the names Catinius 
Acilianus Lepidus Fulginianus, was consul in A. D, 
193 and 204, and was the chosen friend of Sep- 


timius Severus, by whom he was appointed prae- 


fect of the city and tutor to his two sons. Having 
endeavoured to mediate between the brothers, he 
‘Incurred the hatred of the elder, who after the 
murder of Geta gave orders that the man who had 
ever acted towards him the part of a father, and 
whom he had often addressed by that title, should 
he included in the massacre which followed. The 
soldiers hastened to the mansion of Cilo, and after 
plundering it of all the costly furniture and other 
precious effects, dragged him from the bath, com- 
pelled him to walk through the streets in his 
wooden slippers and a single scanty garment, 
buieting him as they hurried along with the in- 
“tention of putting him to death when they should 
have reached the palace. This gratuitous cruelty 
proved his salvation. For the populace, beholding 
one whom they had been wont to honour treated 
with: such- indignity, began to murmur, and were 
joined by the city-guards. A tumult was immi- 


o nent, when Caracalla came forth to meet the mob, 


and partly through fear, partly perhaps touched 
for a moment with compunction, threw his own 
cloak over the shoulders of his former preceptor, 
once more addressed him as father and master, 


gave orders that the tribune and his attendants 


who had been sent. to perpetrate the crime should 


_ themselves be put to death, not, says Dion, because | 


they had wished to slay their victim, but because 
they had failed to do so, and continued to treat 
him with the outward semblance at least of re- 
spect. The only other anecdote preserved with 
_ regard to Cilo is, that he saved the life of Macrinus 


at the time when the latter was upon the point of 


sharing the fate of Plautianus [PLaurianus], 
whose. agent he was, and thus the destruction of 
Caracalla was indirectly hastened by the friend 
and benefactor whom he had sought to destroy. 
(Dion Cass. lxxvii. 4, lxxviii. 11; Spartian. Cara- 
call. £3 Aurel. Vi ict. Epit. 209) [W.R] 
CIMBER, C . A'NNIUS, the son of Lysidicus, 
had obtained the praetorship from Caesar, and was 
one of Antony’s supporters in B. C. 43, on which 
account he is vehemently attacked. by Cicero. He 
was charged with having killed his brother, whence 
Cicero calls him ironically Philadelphus, and per- 
petrates the pun Nisi forte jure Germanum Cimber 


occidit, that is, “ unless perchance he has a right 


to kill his own countryman,” as Cimber is ‘the 


“name of a German people, and Germanus signifies 


in Latin both a German and a brother. (Cic. 


H Cic ad Adi xv. 13; 


| Virgilin an epigram preserved by Quintilian (Z ¢.). 
{ o De C dunio Cimbro, Rostoch, ee 


xi, 6; Quintil. vill, 3. $27; comp. 
“Suet, Aug. 86.) Cimber 
“was an orator, a poet, and an historian, but his 


merits were of a low order, and he is ridiculed by | fo 
Fand the almost worthless contemporary gossip and 0c; 


| scandal o of the Thasian Stesimbrotus: some. 2: Tila ; e 


pe CIMON. E 
CIMBER, P, GABINIUS, one of the Catili- 
narian conspirators, B. €. 63. (Cie in Cat. iii, 3, 
5, 6, iv. 6.) | | 
CIMBER, L. TPLLIUS (not Tullius), one of 


‘the murderers of Caesar, B.c. 44... When Caesar 


first became supreme, Cimber was one of his 
warmest. supporters (Cie. Philipp. ii. 113 Senec. 


de Ira, iii. 30); and we find Cicero making use of a 


his influence with the Dictator in behalf of a 
friend (Ad Fam. vi. 12). . He was rewarded 
with the province of Bithynia. But for some. 
reason (Seneca says from disappointed hopes) he 
joined the conspirators, On the fatal day, Cimber 
was foremost in the ranks, under pretence of pre- 
senting a petition to Caesar praying for his brother’s 
recall from exile. Caesar motioned him away ; 


and Cimber then, seizing the Dictator’s gown with 
‘both hands. drew it over his neck, so as to pull 


him forward. After the. assassination, Cimber 


went to his province and raised a fleet, with which 


(if we may believe the author of the Pseudo-Bru- 


tus Epistles to Cicero, i. 6) he defeated Dolabella. 


When Cassius and Brutus marched into Macedo- 
nia, Cimber co-operated with the fleet, and appears 
to have done good service: (Appian, B. O. iv. 102,- 
105.) He was a bold active man, but addicted to 
wine and riotous living, so that he asked jokingly, —— 
Ego quemquam feram, qui vinum ferre non possum? 
(Senec. Epist. 83. 11.) H.G. LJ] 
CIMON (Kiuaw).. 1. Nicknamed from his sil- 


liness Kodàenos (Plut. Cim. 4), will be best des 


scribed by the following table. 


 Cypselus == the same wife == Stesagoras I. 


Miltiades I. Cimon I. 


| (Herod. vi. 35.) 


| 
Miltiades II. 
(The victor at Marathon. J 
Married Hegesipyle, the — 
daughter of Olorus, a 
Thracian king. oe 


Ls 


Stesagoras II.. 
(Her. vi. 38.) 


Cimon II, 


He allowed 


victories with his four-horse chariot. 


Peisistratus to be proclaimed victor at the second, = © 
and was in consequence suffered to return to = 
But when after the death of Peisistratus. 
he gained another Olympic victory with the same 


Athens. 


horses, he was secretly murdered by order of the < 
ai of the tyrant, (Herod. vi. 103.) i 
- Grandson of the preceding, and son of the 
Fe: Miltiades, is mentioned in Herodotus as pay- 
ing his father’s fine and capturing Eion. (vi. 136; 
vii. 107.) This latter event, the battle of Ewy- 


medon, the expedition in aid of Sparta, and his <. 
death in Cyprus, are the only occasions in which 
he is expressly named by: his relation, Thucydides 5 ah 
whose summary, moreover, of the history of this 7 
period leaves us by its briefness necessarily depen- ~ ': 
dent for much on the additional authorities, which 9 >. 
‘form the somewhat heterogeneous: basis of Plu- 
-tarch’s biography... 


“We find here the valuable con- 
temporary. ‘recollections of Ion of Chios (cc. 5. 9); 


a Blpinice. a 
He was banished by Peisistratus from Athens; : 
and during his banishment. won two Olympic. . 


| be doubtful. (Comp. Plut. Arist. 25, Them. 24.) 
The year B. c. 466 (according to Clinton; Kruger — 


also from the poets of the time, Cratinus, Melan- 


. thius, and Archelaus. He seems to have followed 

Thucydides, though not very strictly, as a guide in 
general, while he filled up the details from the 
— Jater. historians, perhaps from. Theopompus more 


- than from Ephorus, whose. account, as followed | 
probably by Diodorus (xi. 60), differs materially. 


He appears to have also used Callisthenes, Cratinus, 


Phanodemus, Diodorus Periegetes, Gorgias, and- 


` Nausicrates; Aristotle, Eupolis, Aristophanes, and 

‘Critjas 9 : Ei 
`> On the death of Miltiades, probably in B. €. 
- 489, Cimon, we are told by Diodorus (Excerpta, 

p- 255), in order to obtain the corpse for burial, 
took his father’s place in prison till his fine of 
50 talents should be paid. [Micrranes.] It ap- 


pears, however, certain (see Dem. c. Androt. p. 


603) that the dria, if not the imprisonment, 


of the public debtor was legally inherited by 


the son, and Cornelius Nepos, whose life comes 
in many parts from Theopompus, states the con- 
_. finement to have been compulsory. The fine 
was eventually paid by Callias on his marriage 
with Elpinice, Cimon’s sister. [Cannras, No. 2, 
p. 567, b.] A more difficult point is the previous 
connexion and even marriage of Cimon with this 
sister or half-sister, which was recorded by nume- 
rous writers, but after all was very probably the 
scandal of Stesimbrotus and the comedians. (Eupo- 
dis, ap. Plut. Cim. 15, comp. 43 Nepos, Cim. 13 
Athen, xiii. p. 589.) Nor, again, can we very 
much rely on the statement which Plutarch in- 
troduces at this time, that he and Themistocles 


vied with each other at the Olympian games in 


the splendour of their equipments and, banquets. 
o (Plat Themist, 5.) It is more credible that his 
first: occasion of attracting notice and admiration 


was the forwardness with which, when the. city 


in B. ç..480 was to be deserted, he led up: to 


the citadel a company of young men to offer 


to the goddess their now unserviceable bridles. 

(Plut. Cim. 5.) After the battle of Plataea, 
Aristeides brought him forward. They were 

placed together in 477 at the head of the Athenian 
contingent to the Greek armament, under- the 
supreme command of Pausanias. Cimon shared 
the glory of transferring that supremacy to Athens, 
and in the first employment of it reduced the Per- 
sian garrison at Eion, and opened the important 
district in the neighbourhood for Athenian coloni- 
zation. (Plut. Cim. 6; Herod. vii. 107 ; Thue. i. 98; 
Nepos, Cim. 2; Schol. ad Aesch. de Fals. Leg. p. 
755, &e., ed. Reiske; Clinton, F. H. ii.. App. ix.) 
In honour of this conquest he received from his coun- 
 trymen the distinction, at that time unprecedented, 

-of having three busts of Hermes erected, inscribed 
< with triumphal verses, but without mention of the 
names of the generals. (Plut. Cim. 6; Aesch. e 
-o Ctesiph., p. 573, ed. Reiske.) In 476, apparently 
< under his conduct, the piratical Dolopians were 


expelled from Scyros, and a colony planted in their. 
room; and the remains of Theseus discovered | 


there, were thence transported, probably after some 


years’ interval (B. c. 468) with great pomp to 
Athens. (Plut: Cim. 8; Paus. i. 17. § 6, iii..3. § 6.) 
-o The- reduction of Carystus and Naxos was, |. 
most likely, effected under his command (Thue. i. 
. 98); and at this period he was doubtless in war | 


and politics his country’s chief citizen. His co- 
-adjutor at home would be Aristeides ; how far he 
| contributed to the banishment of Themistocles may 


2 ernom 


and others persist in placing it earlier) saw the 


completion of his glory. In the command of the 
allied forces on the Asiatic coast he met a Persian 


fleet‘of 350 ships, attacked them, captured 200, 
and following the fugitives to the shore, by the 


| river Eurymedon, in a second and obstinate en- 


gagement on the same day, routed the land arma- 
ment; indeed, according to Plutarch, he crowned 


his victory before night by the defeat of a rein- 


forcement of 80 Phoenician ships. (Plut. Cim. 12; 


Thue. i. 100; Diod. xi. 60, with Wesseling’s note.) 
His next achievement was the expulsion of the 
Persians from the Chersonese, and the subjection 
of the territory to Athens, accompanied perhaps 


with the recovery of his own patrimony. The 


effect of these victories was doubtless very great ; 
they crushed perhaps a last aggressive movement, 
and fixed Persia finally in a defensive position. 


In later times it was believed, though on evidence, 


as was shewn by Callisthenes, quite insufficient, 
that they had heen succeeded by a treaty (the 
famous peace of Cimon) negotiated through Callias, 
and containing in its alleged conditions the most 
humiliating concessions. They placed Cimon at 
the height of his power and glory, the chief of that 
empire which his character had gained for Athens, 
and which his policy towards the allies was ren- 
dering daily firmer and completer. Themistocles, 


| a banished man, may perhaps have witnessed his. 
Asiatic triumphs in sorrow ; the death of Aristeides 
had left him sole possessor of the influence they 
had hitherto jointly exercised: nor had time yet 
matured the opposition of Pericles. (Plut, Cim. 13 
14.) Still the loss of the old friend and the ra- 


pidly increasing influence of the new opponent 
rendered his position precarious. , 

The chronology of the events that follow is 
henceforth in most points disputed; according 
to Clinton’s view, which cannot hastily be de- 
serted, the revolt of Thasos took place in 465; 
in 463 Cimon reduced it; in the year interven- 


ing occurred the earthquake and insurrection at. 


Sparta, and in consequence, upon Cimon’s urgent 
appeal, one if not two (Plut. Cim. 163 comp. 
Aristoph. Zysistr. 1187) expeditions were sent 
from Athens, under his command, to assist the 
Spartans. In these occurrences were found the 
means for his humiliation. During the siege of 
Thasos, the Athenian colonists on the Strymon 
were cut off by the Thracians, and Cimon seems 
to have been expected, after his victory there, to 
retrieve this disaster : and, neglecting to do so, he 
was on his return brought to trial; but the acen- 
sation of having taken bribes from Alexander of 


Macedon, was, by Pericles at any rate, not strongly 


urged, and the result was an acquittal. The ter- 
mination of his Lacedaemonian policy in the jea- 
lous and insulting dismissal of their Athenian 
auxiliaries by the Spartans, and the consequent 


Yupture between the two states was a more serious. 


blow to his popularity. And the victory of his 


opponents was decided when Ephialtes and Peri- 
cles, after a severe struggle, carried their measure 


for reducing the authority of the aristocratic Areio- 


pagus. Upon this it would seem his ostracism 
ensued. Soon after its commencement (B. €. 457). 
a Lacedaemonian army, probably to meet the views 
of a violent section of the defeated party in Athens, 
posted itself at Tanagra, The Athenians advanced 


< CIMON. 


to meet jiti One aa permission to fight 
in his place; the generals in suspicion refused: he 


- departed, begging his own friends to vindicate his. 
character : they, in numbera hundred, placed in the | | 


ensuing battle his panoply among them, and fell 
around it to the last man. 


in Greece, and the democratic leaders perhaps 
being ready, in fear of more unscrupulous oppo- 
nents, to make concessions to those of them who. 
were patriotic and temperate. 
employed in effecting the five years’ truce with 
Sparta which commenced in 450. In the next 
year he sailed out with 200 ships to Cyprus, with 
the view of retrieving the late mishaps in Egypt. 
Here, while besieging Citium, illness or the effects 
_ of a wound carried him off. His forces, while sail- 
ing away with his remains, as if animated by his 
spirit, fell in with and defeated a fleet of Phocni- 
_elan and Cilician galleys, and added to their naval 
victory a second over forces on shore. (Plut. Cim. 
< 14-19 Thuc. i. 112; Diod. xi. 64, 86, xii. 3, 4; 
Theopomp. ap. Ephori Jragm. ed. Marx, 224.) 
Cimon’s character (sce Plut. Cim. 4, 5, "9, 10, 16, 
Perie. 5) is marked by his policy. Exerting himself 
to aggrandize Athens, and to centralize in her the 
power of the naval confederacy, he still looked 
- mainly to the humiliation of the common enemy, 
Persia, and had no jealous feeling towards his 
country’s rivals at home. He was “always an ad- 
mirer of Sparta: his words to the people when 
urging the succours in the revolt of the Helots 
were, as recorded by Ion (Plut. Cim. 16) “not to 
ated Greece to be Tamed, and Athens to lose its 
yoke-fellow,” He is described himself to have 
had something of the Spartan character, being de- 
ficient in. the Athenian points. of readiness and 
quick discernment. He was of a cheerful, convi- 
vial temper, free and indulgent perhaps rather than 


exeessive in his pleasures (piaondrns Kah duerys, 


Enpolis, ap. Plut, Cim, 15), delighting in achieve- 
ment for its own sake rather than from ambition. 
His frankness, affability, and mildness, won over 
the allies from Pausanias; and at home, when the 
recovery of his patrimony or his share of spoils had 
made him rich, his liberality and munificence were 
unbounded. His orchards and gardens were thrown 
open; his fellow demesmen (Aristot. ap. Plut, Cim. 
10; comp. Cie. de OF 11.18 and Theopomp. ap, Athen. 
xii. 538) were free daily to his table, and his public 
bounty verged. on ostentatione ‘With the treasure 
he brought from Asia the southern wall of the citadel 
was: built and at his own private charge the founda- 
tion of the long walls to the Peiraèeus, works which 


the marshy soil made difficult and expensive, were 
laid down in the most costly and efficient style. 
Ace He ing to the report of Ion, the tragic poet, who 
asa hoy supped i in his company (Plut. Cim. 5, 9), 


-he was in person tall and good- looking, and his 
hair, which he wore long, thick and curly, He 


Jett three sons, Lacedaemonius, Eleus, and: Thessa- 
lus, and was, according to one account, married to. 
` Isodice, a d wghter of “Euryptolemus, the cousin of | wa 
Pericles, as also to an Arcadian wife. (Diodorus Tof 
Pericgetes, ap, Plut. Cim. 16.) Another record gives | 


him three more. sons, Miltiades, Cimon, and Pei- 


simax. (Schol ad Aristid. iii. p. 515, Dindorf.) — 


-a0 { Herod., Thucyd.; Plut. Conon; 1 Nepos, Cimon; 
ie: Diodorus ‘Plutarch’s 


Before five years of | 
his exile were fully out, B. c. 453 or 454, he was. 
_ recalled on the motion of Pericles himself; late 
-= reverses having inclined the people to tranquillity 


He was pr obably | 


-meiones, who, if the Spartans were mentioned in 
their presence, were unable. to conceal their fero- 


life of Cimon is erua tant con, S 


- CINADON. 


l edited i in an useful form by Arnold Ekker, Utrecht, ae 
(1843, in which references will be found to other 
‘illustrative works. ) | 


[A. H. CF 
CIMON: 


(H. N. xxxv. 34) and 


tain, from Pliny’s obscure words, wherein the 
peculiar merits of Cimon consisted: it is certain, 
however, that he was not satisfied with drawing: 
simply the outlines of his figures, such as we see 


in the oldest painted vases, but that he also repre- 


sented limbs, veins, and the folds of garments. 

He invented the Catagrapha, that is, not the pro~. 
file, according to the common interpretation (Cay- 
lus, Mém. de l'Acad. vol. xxv. p. 265), but the 


he must therefore be considered as the first painter- 
of perspective. It would par from an epigram 
of Simonides (Anthol. Palat. ix. 758), that he was 
a contemporary of Dionysius, and belonged there- 
fore to the 80th Olympiad ; but as he was cer- 
tainly more ancient, Kir should in that passage . 
be changed into Mixwy. (Böttiger, Archiolog. d. 
Malerei, p. 234, &c.; Müller, Handb. § 99.) 

2. An artist who made ornamented cups. 
(Athen, xi. p. 781, e.) [L. U.] 

CYNADON (KidBwr), the chief of a conspiracy 
against the Spartan peers (Golo:) in the first year 
of Agesilaus II. (B.o. 398—397.) This plot ap- 
pears to have arisen out of the increased power of 


which the Spartan constitution had by this time 
assumed. (Thirlwall’s Greece, iv. pp. 373—378; 

Manso’s Sparta, iii. 1, p. 219, &e. § Wachsmuth, 

Hellen. Alter. i, 2, pp. 214, 215, 260, 262.) Cina- 
don was a young man of personal accomplishment | 
and courage, but not one of the peers. The de- 
sign of his conspiracy was to assassinate all the 
peers, in order, as he himself said, “that he might 
have no superior in Lacedaemon.” 


sayer, who was assisting Agesilaus at a sacrifice. 


taken, he said, into the agora by Cinadon, who» 
asked him to count the Spartans there. 


than forty. 
He 


seen in the streets and in the country. The leaders 


fact all. the Helots, and Neodamodes, and Hypo- 


cious hatred towards them. For arms, he added, 


‘there were at hand. the knives, swords, spits, Sa 
hatchets, and so forth, in the iron market; the 
rustics would use bludgeons and stones, and the 

artificers had each his own tools. 
warned him, he said, to keep ; at home, for the time 


action was at: Hane 


| 1, Of Cleonae, a painter of great- We 
renown, praised. by Pliny 
Aelian. (V.H. viii. 8. y It is difficult to ascer- 


various positions of figures, as they appear. when. i 
looking upwards, downwards, and sideways; and 


the ephors, and the more oligarchical character o 


The first hint 
of the existence of the plot was given by a sooth- — 


Five days afterwards, a person came to the ephors, > 
and told them the following story: Hehad-been. 


“He did 
so, and found that, including one of the kings, the 
ephors, the senators, and others, there were less 
“ These,” said Cinadon, “account — 
your enemies, but the others i in the agora, who are. 
more than four thousand, your confederates.” ae 
then referred to the like “disparity which. might be = 


of the conspiracy, Cinadon further told him, were >. 
few, but trustworthy; but their associates were in =n. 


- Cinadon, finally Te 


= Upon hearing this. account, te ephors ald no” 
assembly, but. consulted with the senators as they Bee 
| happened to meet them. Cinadon, who. had been: — 
-at other times employed by the ephors on impor 
was sent to Aulon in Messenia, rede 


cio ToL. Qoiwerrus. L. 
„plays a conspicuous part in the civil and military. 
transactions of the period in which he lived. He 
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-who were sent with him, and the choice of whom 


was so managed as not to excite his suspicions. 
This step was taken because the ephors were igno- | 


< rant of the number of the conspirators. Accord- 


ingly, Cinadon was seized and tortured: letters. 


were sent to Sparta mentioning the persons whom 


he had denounced as his confederates; and it is a- 
remarkable proof of the formidable character of the 
~ conspiracy that among them was Tisamenus, the 
©. goothsayer, a descendant of Tisamenus the Eleian, | 


“yho had been admitted to the full franchise. (He- 
tod, ix, 33.) Cinadon was then brought to Sparta, 


and he and the other conspirators were led in irons 


_ through the streets, and scourged as they went, 
“and so they were put to death.. (Xen, Hell. ili. 3. 
§§4—l]; Aristot. Polit. v. 6.§ 2.) [P. S] 
-o CINAETHON (Kwvaléwv), of Lacedaemon, one 

_of the most fertile of the Cyclic poets, is placed by 


Eusebius (Chron. Ol. 3.4) in B. c 765. He was 


the. author of: 1. Zelegonia (TnAnyovia), which 
gave the history of Odysseus from the point where 
= the Odyssey, breaks off to his death. (Euseb. 
Le). 2. Genealogies, which are frequently re- 
ferred to by Pausanias (ii. 3. § 7, 18. § 5, iv. 2. 
§ 1, vill, 53. $2; comp. Schol. ad Hom. Il. iti. 
175), and which must consequently have been ex- 
tant in a. D. 175. 3. Heracleia (“HpdeAea), con- 
taining an account of the adventures of Heracles. 
- (Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod. i. 1357.) 4. Oedipodia 
_ (Obòirodia), the adventures of Oedipus, is ascrib- 
ed to Cinaethon in an ancient inscription (Heeren, 
dn Bibl. d. alten Literat. und Kunst, vol. iv. p. 57), 
but other authorities speak of the author as un- 
certain. (Paus, ix. 5. § 5; Schol. ad Eurip. 
Phoen. 1760.) 5. The Little Iliad (Tids punpd) 
~- was also attributed by some:to Cinaethon. (Schol. 
Vat. ad Hur. Troad. 822; comp. Welcker, Epis- 
< eher Cyclus, p. 243.) Pyne 
-o CINAETHUS or CYNAETHUS (Kfvaidos or 
~. Kývaðos), of Chios, a rhapsodist, who was gene- 
_ rally supposed by the ancients to have been the 
author of the Homeric hymn to Apollo. He is 
said to have lived about the 69th Olympiad (B. c. 
504), and to have been the first rhapsodist of the 
Homeric poems at Syracuse. (Schol. ad Pind. 
Nem. ii. 1.) This date, however, is much too low, 
as the Sicilians were acquainted with the Homeric 
poems long before. Welcker (Episeher Cyclus, p. 
243) therefore proposes to read kard ray éxrqy À 
wiv evvarny OA. instead of kard thy éknroorhy 
evvydrny °OA., and places him about B. c. 750. 
Cinaethus is charged by Eustathius (ad Ll i. p.16, 
ed. Polit.) with having interpolated the Homeric 
poems. (Fabric. Bibl, Grace. i. p. 508.) 
-o CYNCIA GENS, plebeian, of small importance. 


_. None of its members ever obtained the consulship: 


the first Cincius who gained any of the higher 


offices of the state was L. Cincius Alimentus, 
The only cognomen of this 


. praetor in B. c. 209, 
gens is ALIMENTUS: those who occur without a 


-surname are given under CINCIUS. 


< CINCINNATUS, the name of a patrician. 
< >. family of the Quinctia gens. Some of the Quinctii, 
-mentioned without a surname, 


ae probably belonged 
to this family. | l a 


P. D. N. CINCINNATUS, 


- particularly distinguished himself as a violent oppo- 


o o L CINOINNATUS o a a 


` with orđers to take certain persons prisoners; ‘but | nent of the claims of the plebéians. He was born 
secret instructions were given to some young men | about B. C. 519, (Niebuhr, vol. ii. note 927.) The 


story of his having been reduced to poverty by the 


merciless exaction of the bail forfeited by the flight 


-of his son Caeso (Liv. iii. 13) has no foundation, 


(Niebuhr, ii. p. 289.) In B. c. 460 he was ile- 


gally appointed consul suffectus in the room of P, 
| Valerius. (Liv. iii. 19; Niebuhr, ii. p. 295.) Irri- 


tated by the death of his son Caeso, he proposed a 
most arbitrary attempt to oppose the enactment of 
the Terentilian law, but the design was abandoned. 
(Liv. iii. 20, 21.) 7 

Two years afterwards (B. c. 458), according to 
the common story, Cincinnatus was appointed dic- 
tator, in order to deliver the Roman consul and 
army from the perilous position in which they had — 
been placed by the Aequians. (Plin. M. N. xviii. 
4: Cic. de Senect. 16, who however refers the story 
to his second dictatorship.) The story of the man- 


ner in which he effected this is given by Livy (iii. 


26-29). The inconsistencies and impossibilities 
in the legend have been pointed out by Niebuhr 
(ii. pp. 266-269), who is inclined to regard it as 
altogether fabulous. During his dictatorship, in 
defiance of the tribunes, he held the comitia for 
the trial of Volscius, through whose evidence his 


son Caeso had been condemned, and who was 


charged with false witness. The accused went — 
into voluntary exile. (Dion. Hue, de Sent, 22, pe 
151, ed. R.; Zonar. vii. 15.) In B. c. 450 Cin- 
cinnatus was an unsuccessful candidate for the 
office of decemvir. (Liv. iii. 35.) In the disputes | 
about the law for opening the consulship to the 
plebeians, we find him the advocate of milder mea- 
sures. (Liv, iv. 6.) In B.C, 489, at the age of 
eighty, he was a second time appointed dictator to 
oppose the alleged machinations of Spurius Maelius. 
(Liv. iv. 13—15.) This is the last event recorded 
of him. | 

2. L. Quinerrus L. r. L. N. CINCINNATUS, 
son of No, 1, was consular tribune in Bc. 436. 
In the following year he was appointed master of 
the horse by the dictator Aemilius Mamercus. 
(Liv. iv. 16, 17; Diod. xii. 38.) In 425 he was 
a second time elected consular tribune (Liv. iv. 
35; Diod. xii. 81), and, according to Livy Gy. 44) 
a third time in 420. | 

3. T. Quincrius L. F. L. N. Cincinnatus PEN- 
nus, son of L. Cincinnatus, and son-in-law of A. 
Postumius Tubertus, was consul in B. œ 431. In 
this year the Aequians and Volscians renewed 
their attacks, and encamped on mount Algidus. 
The danger was so pressing, that it was resolved 
to appoint a dictator. The opposition of the con- 
suls was overruled ; and Cincinnatus, to whose lot 
it fell to do so, named as dictator his father-in-law. 
Cincinnatus and Postumius then led separate ar- 
mies against the enemy, who sustained a severe 
defeat. (Liv. iv. 26-29.) Cincinnatus was again 


consul in 428 (Liv. iv. 80; Diod. xii. 75) and 
consular tribune in 426. (iv. iv, 31; Diod. xii. 
80.) With two of his colleagues he command- 
{ed against the Veientians, but sustained a de- 


feat, on which Aemilius Mamercus was appoint- 
ed dictator. In the capacity of legatus he aided 
the dictator in the victory which he gained over — 
| the Veientians and Fidenatians, Having. heen 
subsequently brought to trial for his ill-conduct 


against the Veientians, he was acquitted on the 


ground of his services under the dictators, Postu- 
minus and Aemilius, (Liy. iv, 41.) | : 
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consular tribune in B. c. 415, and 
(Liv. iv. 49, 61; Diod. xiii. 34, xiv. 17.) 0 
o 9. T. Quinctius CINCINNATUS CAPITOLINUS, 
consular tribune in B. c. 388, and again in 384. 


In 380, in the war with the Praenestines, he was: 


appointed dictator, gained a decisive victory over 
_ them on the banks of the Alia, and in nine days. 
captured nine towns. (Liv. vi. 4, 18, 28, 29; 
Diod. xv. 23, 36; Eutrop. ii. 2; Festus, s v. 
Triens.) -© ? E 
6 L. Quinctivs Cincinnarus, consular tri- 
bunein B. c. 386, again in 385, and a third time in 
(877, when, with his colleague Ser. Sulpicius, he 
‘used the siege of Tusculum, of which the Latins 
had nearly made themselves masters. (Liv. vi. 6, 
82, 33; Diod. xv. 25, 28, 61.) Gat 
7. C. Quincrius CINCINNATUS, consular tribune 
in B.e 877. (Liv. vi. 82. l 


wld. 
_ 8. Q. Quincrivs Cincinnatus, consular tribune 
m B.C. 309. (Liv. vi. 36.) | 
9% T. Quincrivs Crxcinnatus CAPITOLINUS, 
consular tribune in B. c. 368, and in the following 
year master of the horse to the dictator M. Furius 
, Camillus, when the Licinian laws were carried. 
Livy calls him T. Quinctius Pennus, and as we 
have the surnames Cincinnatus Capitolinus in the 
Capitoline Fasti, his full name may have been 
T. Quinctius Pennus Cincinnatus Capitolinus. 
(Liv. vi. 88, 42; Diod. xv. 78.) fc. P. M.] 
CI'NCIUS. 1. M. Crncrus, praefect of Pisae 
in. e 194, wrote to the senate to inform them of 
an insurrection of the Ligures. (Liv. xxxiv. 56.) 
He is probably the same as the M. Cincius Ali- 
mentus, tribune of the plebs in 204 [p. 132, a]. 
2. L. Cincrus, the procurator or bailiff of Atti- 
ens, is frequently mentioned in Cicero’s letters. 
(id Aid, i, 1, 7, 8,16, 20, iv. 4, an vi 2, ad Q. 
Eros 2, ii 1. $2.) 

3. Cixcius, who was entrusted with the govern- 
ment of Syria in a. D. 63, during the expedition of 
Corbulo, (Tac. Ann. xv. 25.) . 

CINEAS (Kwéas), a Thessalian, is mentioned 
hy Demosthenes, in a well-known passage (de Cor. 
p. 324), as one of those who, for the sake of pri- 
rite gain, became the instruments of Philip of 
Macedon in sapping the independence of their 
country, Polybius (xvii. 14) censures Demosthenes 
for briuging so sweeping a charge against a number 
of distinguished men; but he does not enter spe- 
cially into the question with respect to Cineas and 
the Thessalians. (Comp. Dem. de Cor. p. 245, de 
Chers. p. 105 5 Diod. xvi. 38, 69.) °° TELE] 

CINEAS (Kivéas), a Thessalian, the friend 
‘and minister of Pyrrhus, king of Epeirus. - He 
was the most eloquent man of his day, and re- 
minded his hearers (in some degree) of Demos- 
thenes, whom he heard speak in his youth. Pyr- 


rhus prized his persuasive powers so highly, that. 
“the words of Cineas (he was wont to say) had 


avon him more cities than his own arms.” He 
was also famous for his conversational powers, and. 
“gome instances of his repartees are still preserved. 
(Plin H. N. xiv. 12.) That he was versed in 


- the philosophy of Epicurus is plain from the | 


anecdote related by Cicero (Cat, Maj. 13) and 


Plutarch. (Pyrrh. 20.) But ‘this is no ground | 
for assuming that he professed this philosophy. | 
. At all events he did not practise it ; for, instead | 
of whiling away lile in useless ease, he served | 
` Pyrrhus long and actively ; and he took so much } su 


4 Q. Quinerius L. P. L. N. CINCINNATUS, | interest in the art of war, as to epitomise 


again in 405. 


ae ee 
: | the 
Tactica of Aencas (Aelian, Tact. 1); and this, 
no doubt, is the work to which Cicero refers when | 
he speaks of Cineas’ books de re militari (ad Fam. 


‘CINESIAS. 


| ix. 25). Dr. Arnold says Plutarch mentions his 


Commentaries, but it does not appear to whathe | 
refers. The historical writer referred to by Straba — 
(vil. fin. p. 329) may be the same persons __ 

The most famous passage in his life is his 
embassy to Rome, with proposals for peace from 
Pyrrhus, after the battle of Heraclea (B. c. 280). 
Cineas spared no arts to gain favour. Thanks to 
his wonderful memory, on the day after his arrival 
he was able (we are told) to address all the senators - 
and knights by name (Plin. A. W. vii, 24); and 
in after times stories were current that he sought. 
to gain them over by offering presents to them and 
their wives, which, however, were disdainfully re- 
jected. (Plut: Pyrrh. 18; Diod, Exe, Vatic. xxii. 5 
Liv. xxxiv. 4.) The terms he had to offer were. 
hard, viz. that all the Greeks in Italy should be 
left free, and that the Italian nations from Samnium 
downwards should receive back all they had for- » 
feited to Rome. (Appian, Sumn. Fragm. x.) Yet 


such was the need, and such the persuasiveness 


of Cineas, that the senate would probably have- 
yielded, if the scale had not been turned by the 
dying eloquence of old Appius Caecus. [CLAU 
pius, No. 10.]. The ambassador returned and 
told the king (say the Romans), that there was no __ 
people like that people, —their city was a temple, ` 
their senate an assembly of kings. Two years — 
after (B.c. 278), when Pyrrhus was about to cross — 
over into Sicily, Cineas was again sent to nego- 
tiate peace, but on easier terms; and though the | 
senate refused to conclude a treaty while the king | 
was in Italy, his minister’s negotiations were in 
effect successful. (Appian, Samu. Fragm. xi.) Ci- 


neas was then sent over to Sicily, according to his 


master’s usual policy, to win all he could by per- 
‘suasion, before he tried the sword. (Plut. Pyrrh. 
22.) And this is the last we hear of him. He- 
probably died before Pyrrhus returned to Italy in 
B ¢..276, and with him the star of his master’s . 
fortune set. 
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CINNA. 


e beaten” (Zepodovýrovs kal uiokbrovs dva€oads, | 1, L. Cornatius L. P. CINNA, consul in B. c, 


-eomp. Aristot: Rhet. iii, 9.8 1). But he presented 


_ many salient points, besides the character of his 


3 poems, to the attacks of comedy, Athenaeus tells- 
us (xii. p: 551), that he was so tall and thin as to 


` be obliged to wear, for the support of his body, a 


ef ` species of stays made of the wood of the linden 


tree. Hence Aristophanes (Av. 1378) calls him 


‘iadpwor: hence, too (Ran. 1433), he makes Eu- 


ripides propose to fit Cinesias, by way of wings, to 
a fellow-rogue, Cleocritus ; and in a fragment of 
the T'npurdadns (ap. Athen. l.c.) he speaks of him 
` asa fit ambassador from the Dithyrambie poets to 
their shadowy brethren of the craft in Hades. 
oo (Comp. Strattis, ap. Athen. l. c.; Dalechamp, ad 
doca, and the authors there referred to.) A more 


legitimate ground of satire was furnished by his 


impiety, which was open and excessive, and his 
very profligate life ; and we learn from Lysias, the 
orator (ap. Athen. l. ¢.), who himself attacked him 


in two orations,— now lost with the exception of |. 


the fragment here referred to,—that not a year 
< passed in which he was not. assailed on this score 
by the comic poets. He had his revenge however; 
‘for he succeeded in procuring (probably about B. c. 
390) the abolition of the Choragia, as far as regard- 
ed comedy, which had indeed been declining ever 
since the Archonship of Callias in B. c. 406. In 


consequence of this Strattis attacked him in his 


play called ‘“ Cinesias.” (Schol. ad Arist. Ran. 
4043 Fabric. Bibl. Grace, ii. p. 497; Bockh, Publ. 
eon, of Athens, bk. iii. ch. 22; Clinton, sub annis 
o o £06, 888, 337.) From Lysias also (ap. Athen. lc.) 
` we learn, that Cinesias abandoned prudently the 


practice. of his art, and betook himself to the trade 
of an informer, which he found a very profitable 


one. (Comp. Perizon, ad Ael. V. I. iii. 8, x. 6; 
- Schol. ad Aristoph. Ul. ce: ; Plut. de Superst. 10 ; 
Harpocrat. and Suid. s. v. Kwnolas.)  [E. E] 
-= CINGE'TORIX, a Gaul, one of the first men 
= in the city of the Treviri (Trèves, Trier), He 
attached himself to the Romans, though son-in-law 
to Indutiomarus, the head of the independent party. 
When this leader had been put to death by order 

of Caesar, he was promoted to be chief of his 

native city. (Caes. B. G. v. 3, 55—58, vi. 8.) 

Caesar (B. G. v. 22) mentions another Cingetorix, 
_acchief of the Kentish Britons. . [H. G. L.] 

.CINGO'NIUS VARRO. [Varro] 
CINNA, an early Roman jurist, mentioned by 

Pomponius (Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. 2. § 44), among the 
disciples of Servius Sulpicius. [T. Cazsrus.] He 
is cited by Ulpian (Dig. 28. tit. 2.s. 6), and by 
Javolenus. (Dig. 35, tit. 1. s. 40, § 40.) There 


are no data to identify him with any of the various 


historical Cinnas of his age. He was later than 


~~ the celebrated L. Cornelius Cinna, who was consul 


inc. 87-84 ; but may havè been his son. [Cinna, 
No. 3.] The grandson, Cn. Corn. Cinna Magnus, 


consul in 4. D. 5, is of rather too late a date, and, 
moreover, is termed by Seneca (de Clem. i, 9), a 


Stupid man, “quod nostro jurisconsulto minime- con- 


venit,” says Maiansius, who seems disposed to 
identify the jurist with the poet C. Helvius Cinna, 


-> the author of Smyrna. (Maiansius, ad XXX. 
c JSClos. ii, pe 143.) ; 
o CINNA, CA/TULUS, a Stoic philosopher, a 
teacher of M. Aurelius, 
» Antonina i IB) 0 nt Se, 8g 
oa CINNA, CORNE'LIUS. Cinna was the name 
of a patrician family of the Cornelia gens, ae 


during the absence of Sulla in the East. (B. c. 87 


lately been enrolled in 


(J.T. G.] 


127, (Fast; Sic.) | 


9, L. Cornznius L. F. L. N. CINNA, son of 
No. 1, the famous leader of the popular party, . 


aus 


—84,) He was praetorian legate in the Marsic 


wat, (Cic. pro Font. 15.) In B œ 87, when 


Sulla was about to take the command against 


Mithridates, he allowed Cinna to be elected consul 


with Cn. Octavius, on condition of his taking 
an oath not to alter the constitution as then exist- 
ing. (Plut. Sull 10; Dion Cass. Frag. 117.) 
Yet Cinna’s first act as consul was to impeach 
Sulla (Cic. in Cat. iii. 10, Brut. 47, Tuse. Disp. 
v, 19); and as soon as the general had left Italy, 
he began his endeavour to overpower the senate, 
by forming a strong popular party out of the new 
citizens, chiefly of the Italian states, who had 
the 35 old tribes, whereas 
they had before voted separately as eight tribes 
(Appian, B. O i. 55, 56; Cie. Philipp. vil. 2; 
Vell. Pat. ii. 20); and by their aid it was pro- 
posed to recall Marius and his party. The other 
consul, Octavius, was ill fitted to oppose the 
energy of the popular leaders (Plut. Mur. 41, 42, 
Sertor, 4); yet Sulla had left the party of the 
senate so strong, that on the day of voting, Octa- 
vius was able to defeat his opponents in the forum, 
and Cinna fled the city. He was soon joined hy 
Sertorius and others, who assisted in raising the 
Italians against the party now in power at Rome; 
for which the senate, by unconstitutionally depos- 
ing him from the consulate, had given him a very — 
specious pretext. Cinna and his friends then 
marched upon Rome and invested it from the . 
land, while Marius, having landed from Africa, 
blockaded it on the sea-side; and to his life more 
properly belong the siege and capture of the city, 
with the massacre of Sulla’s friends. [Manivs.] 
Next year (B. c. 86) Cinna and Marius mada 
themselyes consuls; but Marius dying in January, 
was succeeded by L. Valerius Flaccus. HimCinna 
got rid of by appointing him to the command 
against Mithridates, hoping therehyalso to provide 
Sulla with anew enemy. But Flaccus was killed — 
by his legatus C. Flavius Fimbria. (Vell. Pat. i 
23;. Appian, B. 0. i 75.) In Bo, 85, Cinna 
entered on his third consulate with Cn. Papirius 
Carbo, an able man, who had already been of great 
use to the party. Sulla now threatened to return 
and take vengeance on his enemies; and the next 
year(s. c. 84), Cinna and Carbo being again consuls, 
he fulfilled his threat. Cinna had assembled an 
army at Brundisium, and sent part of it across to 
Liburnia, intending to meet Sulla before he set foot 
in Italy; but when he ordered the rest to follow, 
a mutiny arose, and in the effort to quell it he was - 
slain, [For the sequel see Suna. ] : l 
- Cinna was a bold and active man, but his bold- 


ness was akin to rashness, and his activity. little | 


directed by judgment. Single-handed he could do 


nothing ; he leant for support first on Sertorius, 


then on Marius, then on Carbo; and fell at last 


from wanting the first quality of a general, ability. 
to command the confidence of his troops. Velleius’s = 
character of him is more antithetical than true, 


1 GE 24) 5 n 
(Capitol. Anton, Phil. 3; | 


3 L. Cornenivs L. F. L. N. CINNA, son of No. 
2. When very young he joined M. Lepidus in 
overthrowing the constitution of Sulla (B. c. 7B): 


and on the defeat, and death of Lepidus in Sar- 


OSU STNNAL 


dinia, he went with M. Perperna to join Sertorius 


in Spain. (Suet. Caes. 5; Plut. Sert.15.) Caesar, 


against the party of the senate, procured his recall 


from exile. But his father had been proscribed by 


Sulla, and young Cinna was by the laws of pro- 


scription unable to hold office, till Caesar, when | 
He was not elected | 


dictator, had them repealed. 
praetor till B. c. 44. By that time he had become 
discontented with Caesar's- government; and 
though he would not join the conspirators, he ap- 
proved of their act. And so great was the rage of 
the mob against him, that notwithstanding he was 
praetor, they nearly murdered him; nay, they 
did murder Helvius Cinna, tribune of the plebs, 
whom they mistook for the praetor, though he was 
at the time walking in Caesar’s funeral procession. 
(Plut. Brut. 18, Caes.68; Suet. Caes. 52, 85,'&e.; 
Val. Max. ix. 9. § 1.) Cicero praises him for not 


taking any province (Philipp. iii. 10); but it may 


be doubted whether the conspirators gave him the 
choice, for the praetor does not seem to have been 
a very disinterested person. He married a daugh- 
ter of Pompeius Magnus. 

4, Cinna, probably brother of the last, served 
as quaestor under Dolabella against Brutus. (Plut. 
Brut. 25; Cie. Philipp. x. 6.) 

5. Cn. Connetius Cinna Macnus, son of No. 
3, and therefore grandson of Pompey, whence he 
received the surname of Magnus. Though he sided 
with Antony against Octavius, he was preferred 
to a priesthood by the conqueror, and became con- 
sulin A. p.&. (Senec, de Clem, i. 9; Dion Cass. 
Iv. 14, 22.) [H. G. L] 

The name of Cinna occurs, in the form of Cina, 
on asses, semisses, and trientes. A specimen of one 
is given below: the obverse represents the head of 
Janus, the reverse the prow of a ship, 


N 
poe 


CINNA, C. HE’LVIUS, a poet of considerable 
renown, was the contemporary, companion, and 
friend of Catullus. (Catull. x., xev., exii.) The 
year of his birth is totally unknown, but the day 
of his death is generally supposed to be a matter 


of common notoriety ; for Suetonius (Cees. 85) in- 


forms us, that immediately after the funeral of 
Julius Caesar the rabble rushed with fire-brands to 

the houses of Brutus and Cassius, but having been 
— with difficulty driven back, chanced to encounter 


.. Helvius Cinna, and mistaking him, from the re- 
_ semblance of name, for Cornelius Cinna, who. but 
-o the day before had delivered a violent harangue 
against the late dictator, they killed him on the 
spot, and. bore about his: head stuck on a spear. 
The same story is repeated almost in the same 
words by Valerius Maximus (ix. 9. § 1), by Ap- | 
pian (B. Cli, 147), and by Dion Cassius (xliv. 
50), with this addition, that they all three call | 
: Helvius Cinna a tribune of the plebeians, and | 
> Suetonius himself in a previous chapter (50) had | 
spoken of Helvius Cinna as a tribune, who was to | 


INNA yep 


have brought forward a law authorizing Caesar. to _ 
in Spa uet, vaesar, | marry whom he pleased and as many as he pleased, | 
his brother-in-law, wishing to make use of him 


in order to make sure of an heir. Plutarch likewise 
(Caes. 68) tells us that Cinna, a friend of Caesar, _ 
was torn to pieces under the supposition that he- 


-wag Cinna, one.of. the conspirators. None of the 


above authorities take any notice of Cinna being | | 
a poet; but Plutarch, as if to supply the omission, 


when relating the circumstances over again in the 


life of Brutus (c. 20), expressly describes the 
victim of this unhappy blunder as ‘roinrikds vhp 
(jv dé tis Kivvas, womrucds dvjip—the reading 
motàs dvip being a conjectural emendation of 
Xylander). The chain of evidence thus appearing 
complete, scholars have, with few exceptions, con- _ 
cluded that Helvius Cinna, the tribune, who per- 
ished thus, was the same with Helvius Cinna the 
poet; and the story of his dream, as narrated. by 


Plutarch (Cues. lZ. c.) has been embodied by Shak- 


speare in his Julius Caesar, . E oe as ah 
_ Weichert, however, following in the track of 
Reiske and J. H. Voss, refuses to admit the iden- 
tity of these personages, on the ground that chro- 
nological difficulties render the position untenable. 
He builds almost entirely upon two lines in Virgil’s 
ninth eclogue, which is commonly assigned to B.C. 
40 or 4l. 


Nam neque adhuc Vario videor, nec dicere Cinna | 
Digna, sed argutos inter strepere anser alores, 


arguing that, since Varius was alive at this epoch, 
Cinna must have been alive also; that the Cinna 
here celebrated can be no other than Helvius Cinna; 
and that inasmuch as Helvius Cinna was alive in 
B. c. 40, he could not have been murdered in B, 0 
44, But, although the conclusion is undeniable if | 
we admit the premises, it will be at once seen that 


these form a chain, each separate link of which is a- 


pure hypothesis. Allowing that the date of the pas- 
toral has been correctly fixed, although this cannot 
be proved, we must bear in mind—l. That Varo 
and not Vario is the reading in every MS... 2. 
That even if Vario be adopted, the expression in 


| the above verses might have been used with per 


fect propriety in reference to any bard who had 
been a. contemporary of Virgil, although recently 
dead. 3, That we have no right to assert. dogma- 


tically that the Cinna of Virgil must be. C. Helvius a n 
Cinna, the friend of Catullus.. Hence, although - 


we may grant that it is not absolutely certain that 
Helvius Cinna the tribune and Helvius Cinna the — 
poet were one and the same, at all events this opie ~ 
nion rests upon much stronger evidence than the — 
other. Sort ue ee ee ee ee 
The great work of C. Helvius Cinna was his . 


Smyrna; but neither Catullus, by whom it is. 
highly extolled (xev.), nor any other ancient writer. 
gives us a hint with regard to the subject, and =< 
hence the various. speculations in which -critics 


have indulged rest upon no basis whatsoever. 


Some believe that it contained a history of the =~ 


adventures of Smyrna. the Amazon, to whom the. 


famous city of Ionia ascribed its origin ; others a 
that it was connected with the myth of Adonis = 
‘and with the legend of Myrrha, otherwise named 


Smyrna, the incestuous daughter of Cinyras; at 


all events, it certainly was not a drama, as a com- 


mentater upon Quintilian has dreamed; for the 


fragments, short and unsatisfactory as they are, — 


suffice to demonstrate that it belonged to the epic = 
style, These consist of mee duties eranan o 


preserved by Priscian (vi: 16. § 84, ed. Krehl) | 


consecutive lines given by Servius (ad Virg. Georg. 
< 4,288), which are not without merit in so far as 
` melodious versification is concerned, = 
-> Te matutinus flentem conspexit Hous — 
o Et flentem paulo vidit post Hesperus idem, 
The circumstance that nine years were spent in 
the elaboration of this piece has been frequently 
dwelt upon, may have suggested the well-known 
_ precept of Horace, and unquestionably secured the 
- suffrage of the grammarians. (Catull. xev.; Quin- 


ti x. 4, § 4; Serv. and Philargyr. ad Virg. Eel. | 


ix. 85; Hor. A., P. 387, and the comments of 


Acro, Porphyr, and the Schol. Crug.; Martial, 


> Epigr. x. 21; Gell. xix. 9,13; Sueton. de lustr. 
Gramm. 18.) me scat E 
Besides the Smyrna, he was the author of a 
work entitled Propempticon Pollionis, which Voss 
imagines to have been dedicated to Asinius Pollio 
when setting forth in B. c. 40 on an expedition 
against the Parthini of Dalmatia, from which he 
< returned in triumph the following year, and found- 
ed the first public library ever opened at Rome 
from the profits of the spoils. This rests of course 
upon the assumption that Cinna was not killed in 
B. C. 44, and until that fact is decided, it is vain 
to. reason upon the subject, for the fragments, 
which extend to six hexameter lines, of which four 
are consecutive, throw no light on the question. 
- (Charis. Instit. Gramm. p. 99, ed. Putsch; Isidor, 
` Orig. xix, 2, 4.) 

Lastly, in Isidorus (vi. 12) we find four elegiac 
verses, while one hexameter in Suetonius (de Zl- 
o lustr. Gramm. 11), one hexameter and two hende- 
-easyllabics in Gellius (ix. 12, xix. 13), and two 
-scraps in Nonius Marcellus (s.vv. Clypeat. cwmmi), 

are quoted from the “Poemata” and “ Epigram- 


mata” of Cinna. The class to which some of 


these fugitive essays belonged may be inferred 
from the words of Ovid in his apology for the Ars 
Amatoria, (Trist. ii, 435.) (Weichert, Poetar. 
Latin. Reliqu.) - | [W.R] | 
 CYNNAMUS, JOANNES (Iwdvyns. Kivva- 
pos), also called CI’NAMUS (Kivayos), and 
SY NNAMUS (Slvvamos), one of the most distin- 
guished Byzantine historians, and the best Euro- 
pean historian of his time, lived in the twelfth 
century of the Christian aera. He was one of the 
“ Grammatici” or “ Notarii” of the emperor Manuel 
Comnenus, who reigned from a. D. 1148 till 1180. 
The functions of the imperial notaries, the first of 
whom was the proto-notarius, were nearly those of 
private secretaries appointed for both private and 
state affairs, and they had a considerable influence 
upon the administration of the empire. _Cinnamus 
“was attached to the person of Manuel at a youthful 
age, and probably as early as the year of his ac- 
cession, and he accompanied that great emperor in 
his numerous wars in Asia as well as in Europe.. 


Favoured by such circumstances, he undertook to | 
cwrite the history of the reign of Manuel, and that} 


of his predecessor and father, the emperor Calo- 
‘Joannes; and so well did he accomplish his task, 


that there is no history written at that period which | 
models of Cinnamus; and thongh he cannot be 


‘ean be compared with his work. The full title of 


this work is Emrou Tov xoropfaudrey TR uara- | 


piry Basie? kal roppupoyervijre kupie “Iwdvry TE 


Kouynve, kal doyynots Trav mpaxbévray 7G dowdlug | 


vig arod TÈ Basie? kat moppupoyerryre rupley 


OC CINNAMUS. 


MavoujaA To Kouvny@ mombeoa leodvyn Baoding 


and the Scholiast on Juvenal (vi. 155), and two | ypayparucp Kwvaug. It is divided into six books, 


or more correctly into seven, the seventh, however, 
being not finished: it is not known if the author 
wrote more than seven books; but as to the se- 


| venth, which in the Paris edition forms the end of 
the sixth and last book, it is evidently mutilated, 


as it ends abruptly in the account of the siege of 


‘Iconium by the emperor Manuel in 1176. As 
-Cinnamus was still alive when Manuel died (1180), _ 
it is almost certain that he finished the history of » 


his whole reign; and the loss of the latter part of 
his work is the more to be regretted, as it would 
undoubtedly have thrown light on many circum- 
stances connected with the conduct of the Greek 
aristocracy, and especially of Andronicus Comne- 


‘nus, afterwards emperor, during the short reign of 


the infant son and successor of Manuel, Alexis IT. 
In the first book Cinnamus gives a short and con- 
cise account of the reign of Calo-Joannes, and in 
the following he relates the reign of Manuel. 
Possessed of great historical knowledge, Cin- 
namus records the events of his time as a man 


accustomed to form an opinion of his own upon . 


important affairs; and, being himself a states- 
man who took part in the administration of the 
empire, and enjoyed the confidence of the em- 
peror Manuel, he is always master of his sub- 
ject, and never sacrifices leading circumstances 
to amusing trifles. His knowledge was not con- 
fined to the political state of the Greek empire ; 


he was equally well acquainted with the state of 
Italy, Germany, Hungary, and the adjoining bar- 


barous kingdoms, the Latin principalities in the 


East, and the empires of the Persians and Turks. 


His view of the origin of the power of the popes, 
in the fifth book, is a fine instance of historical 
criticism, sound and true without being a tedious 


and dry investigation, and producing the effect of - 
a powerful speech. He is, however, often violent 


in his attacks on the papal power, and is justly 
reproached with being prejudiced against the Latin 
princes, although he deserves that reproach much 
less than Nicetas and Anna Comnena. His praise 
of the emperor Manuel is exaggerated, but he is 
very far from making a romantic hero of him, 
as Anna Comnena did of the emperor Alexis, 
Cinnamus is partial and jealous of his enemies, 
rivals, or such as are above him; he is impar- 
tial and just where he deals with his equals, or 
those below him, or such persons and events as 
are indifferent to him personally. In short, Cin- 
namus shews that he was a Byzantine Greek. 


‘His style is concise and clear, except in some in- 


stances, where he embodies his thoughts in rheto- 
rical figures or poetical ornaments of more show 
than beauty. This defect also is common to his 
countrymen; and if somebody would undertake 
to trace the origin of the deviation of the writers, 


poets, and artists among the later Greeks from the 


classical models left them by their forefathers, he 


would find it in the supernatural tendency of minds 


imbued with Christianism being in perpetual con- 
tact with the sensualism of the Mohammedan faith 


and the showy materialism of Eastern imagination, 


Xenophon, Thucydides, and Procopius were the 


compared. with the two former, still he may be 
ranked with Procopius, and he was not unworthy 


to be the diseiple of such masters. His work will 


ever be of interest to the scholar and the historian, 


clos. 


7 ies ‘Allatins made Cinnamus an oe of dec’ 

study, and intended to publish his work ; so did. 
Petrus Possinus also; but, for some reasons un- 
known, they renounced their design. The first | 
edition is that of Cornelius Tollius, with a Latin. 
translation and some notes of no great consequence, 


Utrecht, 1652, 4to. Tollius dedicated. this edi- 


tion, which he divided into four books, to the states 


of Utrecht, and in his preface gives a brilliant de- 
scription of the literary merits of Cinnamus.. The 


second edition is that in the Paris collection of the 


Byzantines by Du Cange, published at Paris, 1670, 
fol., together “with the “description of the church of 
St. Sophia at Constantinople, by Paulus Silentia- 
rius, and the editor’s notes to Nicephorus Bryen- 
nius and Anna Comnena. It is divided into six 
books. Du Cange corrected the text, added a new 
Latin. translation, such of the notes of Tollius as 
were of some importance, and an excellent philo- 
logico-historical commentary of his own ; he dedi- 


cated his edition to the minister Colbert, one of 
the principal protectors of the French editors of 


the Byzantines. This edition. has been reprinted 
in the Venice collection, 1729, fol. Cinnamus has 


lately been published at Bonn, 1836, 8vo., together 
with N icephorus Bryennius, by Augustus Meineke; 
The editor 
gives the Latin translation of Du Cange revised in 
several instances, and the prefaces, dedications, 
and commentaries of Tollius and Du Cange. (Han- 
kius, De Seript. Byzunt. Grace. p. 516, Te: ; Fa- 
brie. Bib. Grace. vil. p. 733, &e.; the Prefaces 
and Dedieations of Tollius and Dn Cange; Leo 


the work is divided into seyen books: 


Allatius, De Psellis, p. 24, &e.) [W. Pl 


CUNYRAS (Kudpas), a famous Cyprian hero. 
Accordi ng to the common tradition, he was a son 
Paphos, king of Cyprus, and priest 

of the Paphian Aphrodite, which latter office re- 
mained heredits aiy in his family, the Cinyradae. 


of Apollo by 


(Pind. 2; pth. i. 26, es Tac. Hist. ii. 35° Schol. 
ad Theocrit. i. 109.) Tacitus deseribes him as hav- 


ing come to Cyprus from Cilicia, from whence he 
introduced the Aes ship of Aphrodite; and Apollo- 
$3) too calls him a son of Sandacus, 


dorus (iii, 14. 


who had emigr mated from Syria to Cilicia. Cinyras, 


after his arrival in Cyprus, founded the town of 
Paphos. He was married to Metharne, the daugh- 
ter of the Cyprian king, Pygmalion, by whom he 
One of them was Adonis, 
whom, according to some traditions, he begot un- 
Wittingly in an incestuous intercourse with his 
He afterwards killed 
himself on discov ering this crime, into which he 


had several children. 


own daughter, Smyrna. 


had been by the anger of Aphrodite. (Hygin. 
Fab. 88, 


C His daughters, 
eh and were metamorphosed. into aleyones. . 
zis also described as the founder 


Cinyreia in Cyprus. ce H. Nev. 815 Nonn. 


[E SJ 


Diunys. xiii. 451.) | 
CIOS (Kios), a son of Oeo 


“he was believed to have led thither 


Cios on his return from Colchis, 


£2 5 Antonin. Lib, 34; Ov. Meh x. | 
310, Se.) " According to other traditions, he had 
promised to assist Agamemnon and the Greeks in 
their war against Troy ; but, as he did not keep 
his word, he was. cursed by Agamemnon, and 
Apollo took vengeance upon him by entering into 
-a contest with him, in which he was defeated and 
slain (Hom. Jl. xi. 20, with the note of Eustath.) 
fifty in number, leaped into the 
He 
of the town of | j 
‘and that he occupied with his forces one of ‘the. 
| two hills of the Esquiline, which was called after. o: 
| him the Cispius a in the same way as Oppius - 
of Tuseul um did the: other,” which was likewise 
called. after. him the Oppius mons. 


rom whom 
Cios (Prusa) on the Propontis derived its name, as- 
a band of colo- 
nists ma Miletus. (Sel iol, ad Theocrit xiii. 305 


CISPIUS. ar 


a 4, (allen. Rhod. i. 1177.) Strabo dip 564) = 


calls him a companion of Heracles who pee: 


[L. 8. 
_CI'PIUS, a person who gave rise to the pro~ 


ert “non. omnibus dormio,” was called Para- 


renchon (wapapéyxav), because he pretended to be 


asleep, in order to give facility to his wife’s adul- 
tery. 
ad Fam. Vil. 24.) roid are two coins extant 


(F estus, s. v. Non omnibus dormio ; Cic. 


with the name M. Cier. M. F. upon them, but it 
is not impossible that they may belong to the 

Cispia gens, as the omission of a letter in a name 
is by no means of uncommon occurrence on Roman 

coins. 

CIPUS or CIPPUS, GENU'CIUS, a Roman 
praetor, to whom an extraordinary prodigy is said. 
to have happened. For, as he was going out of the 
gates of the city, clad in the paludamentum, horns 
suddenly grew out of his head, and it was said by 
the haruspices that if he returned to the city, he 
would be king: but lest this should happen, he 
a voluntary exile upon himself. (Val. Max. — 
v Fa $3; Ov. Met. xv. 565, &. ; Plin. M. N. xi. | 

-5 “45. C 

CIRC 5E (Kiprn), a mythical sorceress, wie 


Homer calls a fair-locked goddess, a daughter of 


Helios by the oceanid Perse, and a sister of Acétes. | 
(Od. x. 135.) She lived in the island of Acaea ;. 
and when Odysseus on his wanderings came to 
her island, Circe, after having changed several of 
his companions into pigs, became so mach attached. 
to the unfortunate hero, that he was induced’ to |. 
remain a whole year with her. At length, when. 
he wished to leave her, she prevailed upon him to 
descend into the lower world to consult the seer | 
Teiresias. After his return from thence, she ex- 
plained to him the dangers which he would yet. 
have to encounter, and then dismissed him. (Od. 
lib. x.—xii.; comp. Hygin. Fab. 125.) Her des = 
cent is differently described by the poets, for some 
call her a daughter of Hyperion and Aërope (Orph. 
Argon. 1215), and others a daughter of Aeëtes and — 
Hecate. (Schol, ad Apollon. Rhod, iii. 200.) Ace 
cording to Hesiod (Theog. 1011) she became by - 
Odysseus the mother of Agrius. The Latin poets 
too make great use of the s story of Circe, the sor- 
ceress,. who metamorphosed Seylla : and Picus, king 
of the Ausonians. (Ov. Met. xiv. 9, &e.) TL S] 
CIRRHA (Kippa), a nymph. from whom the 
town of Cirrha in Phocis was believed to have de- ~ 
rived its name. (Paus, z 87g) 0 ELLS, J: i 
CI'SPIA GENS, plebeian, which « came origin- R 


ally, from. Anagnia, a town of the Herici. Ari: oe 
‘ancient. tradition related that Cispius Laevus, of 
| Anagnia, came to Rome to protect the city, while 


Tullus Hostilius was engaged in the siege of Veii, 


(Festus, s. vv. 
i ios. -Giptis MONS 5 i ar. L. L v. aes ed 


PB 
. Miller, where 
< and Cispius.) | 
o'o No persons of this 


“name, however, occur till 


the very end of the republic. The only cognomen 


of the gens is Lanvus: for those who 
is not mentioned, see CISPIUS. Be ie ae 
—- CISPIUS. 1. M. Cisprus, tribune of the 
plebs, B. c. 57, the year in which Cicero was re- 
` called from banishment, took an active part in Ci- 


se surname 


-cero’s favour. The father and brother of Cispius | 


also exerted themselves to obtain Cicero’s recall, 
although he had had in former times a law-suit 
with the family. On one occasion the life of Cis- 
-pius was in danger through his support of Cicero; 
he was attacked by the mob of Clodius, and driven 
out of the foram. In return for these services 
Cicero defended Cispius when he was accused of 
‘bribery (ambitus), but was unable to obtain a ver- 
dict in his favour. (Cic. pro. Plane. 31, post. red. 
in Sen. 8, pro Sext. 35.) : | 
9. I. Cisprus,.one of Caesar’s officers in. the 
African war, commanded part of the fleet. (Hirt. 
B. Afr. 62,67.) He is perhaps the same as the 
Cispius Laevus, whom Plancus mentions in a letter 
to Cicero in B.C. 43. (Cic. ad Fam. x. 21.) 

8. Cisrrus, a debtor of Cicero’s. (Cic. ad Att. 
xii. 24, xiii, 83.). Whether he is the same as 
either of the preceding, is uncertain. . 

- CISSEUS (Kioceds), a king in Thrace, and 
father of Theano or, according to others, of Hecabe. 
(Hom. I. vi. 295, xi. 223; Eurip. Hee. 3; Hygin. 
Fab. 91; Virg. Aen. vii. 720; Serv. ad Aen. v. 535.) 


` There are two other mythical beings of the name 


(Apollod. ii. l. § 5; Virg. den. x. 
[L.8.] 


of .Cisseus. 


317. . i 
CTY'SSIDAS (Kirotéas), a 


Archidamus for assistance. 


been called the “ Tearless Battle.” (Ken. Hell. vii. 
J. §§ 28—32; see p. 267, b.) [EB] 
CITE'RIUS SIDO'NIUS, the author of an 
epigram on three shepherds, which has no poetical 
merits, and is only remarkable for its quaintness. 
It is printed in Wernsdorff’s Pottae Latini Mi- 
zoves (vol. ii. p. 215), and in the Anthologia Latina 
(il. Hp. 257, ed. Burmann, Zp. 253, ed. Meyer). 
Its author appears to be the same as the Ci- 
terius, one of the professors at Bourdeaux, and 
the friend of Ausonius, commemorated in a poem 
of the latter. (Prof Burdig. xiii.) We learn 


from Ausonius that Citerius was born at Syracuse, 


in Sicily, and was a grammarian and a poet. In 

his hyperbolical panegyric, Ausonius compares him 
to Aristarchus and Zenodotus, and says that his 
poems, written at an carly age, were superior to 
those of Simonides. Citerius afterwards settled at 
Bourdeanx, married a rich and noble wife, but died 
without leaving any children. : 


SS -© CITHAERON (Kibarpedr), a mythi al king in | 


n Cespeus 


T Syracusan, command- 
ed the body of auxiliaries which Dionysius I. sent, 
for the second time, to the aid of Sparta. (B. c. 

- 367.) He assisted Archidamus in his successful 
attack on Caryae, and in his expedition against 
Arcadia in the same year. But during the cam- 
paign in Arcadia he left him, as the period fixed 
for his stay by Dionysius had now expired. On 
his march towards Laconia he was intercepted by a 
body of Messenians, and was obliged to send to 

The prince having 

joined him with his forces, they changed their 

route, but were again intercepted by the combined 
troops of the Arcadians and Argives. The result 
was, the defeat of the latter in that which has 


| CIVILIS. f 
Boeotia, from whorn mount Cithaeron was believed — 
| to have derived its name. Once when Hera was 
‘angry with Zeus, Cithaeron advised the latter to 
take into his chariot a wooden statue and dress it 
up so as to make it resemble Plataea, the daughter 
of Asopus. Zeus followed his counsel, and as he 
was riding along with his pretended bride, Hera, 
overcome by her jealousy, ran up to him, tore the 
covering from the suspected bride, and on discover- 
ing that it was a statue, became reconciled to 
Zeus. (Paus. ix. 1. $ 2, 3.81.) Respecting 
the festival of the Daedala, celebrated to com- 
memorate this event, see Dict. of Ant. sv. [L.8.] 
CI’VICA CEREA’LIS. [Crreauis.] 
CIVI'LIS, CLAU’DIUS, was the leader of the 
Batavi in their revolt from Rome, a.n. 69-70, 
The Batavi were a people of Germanic origin, who 
had left the nation of the Catti, of which they 
were a part, and had settled in and about the island 
which is formed by the mouths of the Rhenus 
(Rhine) and Mesa (Maas). The important posi- 
tion which they occupied led the Romans to culti- 
vate their friendship, and they rendered good ser- 
vice to Rome in the wars in Germany and Britain, 
under the early emperors. When Rome gave up 
the idea of subduing Germany, the nations west of 
the Rhine, especially those of Germanic origin, be- 
gan to feel a hope of setting themselves free. The 
civil wars afforded an opportunity for the attempt, 
and the oppressions of the imperial legates furnish- 
ed the provocation., It was out of such an act of 
oppression that the rebellion of Civilis sprung.” — 
Julius Paulus and Claudius Civilis were brothers 
of the Batavian royal race, and excelled all their 
nation in personal accomplishments. On a false 
charge of treason, Nero’s legate, Fonteius Capito, 
put Julius Paulus to death, A. D. 67 or US, and sent 
Civilis in chains to Nero at Rome, where he was 
heard and acquitted by Galba. He was afterwards 
prefect of a cohort, but under Vitellias he became 
an object of suspicion to the army, who demanded 
his punishment. (Compare Tae. Jis. i. 59.) He 
escaped the danger, bht he did not forget the af- 
front. He thought of Hannibal and Sertorius, like 
whom he had lost an eye ; and, being endowed, says 
Tacitus, with greater mental power than is common 
among barbarians, he began the execution of his 
schemes of enmity to Rome under the pretence of 
supporting the cause of Vespasian. In order to 
understand the events which occurred at this period 
in the Germanies and Gaul, it must be remembered 
that the legions of Germany were Vitellius’s own 
troops, who had called him to the purple, and who 
remained steadfast to his cause to the very Jast, 
The legates, on the other hand, early chose the side 
of Vespasian, and it was not without reason that 
they were accused by their soldiers of trensonable 


om os 


o- * In the following narrative it is necessary to 
bear in mind the distinction between Germany, pro- 
perly so called, and the two Gallic provinces on the 
left bank of the Rhine, which, from their: popula- 
tion being chiefly of Germanic origin, were called 
the Germanies (Germania Inferior, and Germania 
Superior), The scene of the war with Civilis was 
on the left bank of the Rhine, and chiefly in Ger- 
mania Inferior. | : 

-t Tacitus (Zisi. i. 59) also calls Civilis Julius, 
‘and so. do other writers. (Plut. Zot, 24, p 770 
where, however, Julius ‘Tutor is possibly meant; 
Frontin, Strat. iv..8, $14.) 0 - | 


w 


connivance at the progress of the insurrection on the | 
to prevent the German legions from marching into 


His designs were. aided by an edict of Vitellius, | 


the Batavians refused the levy ; and Civilis having, 


tire from their forts. Upon this, Civilis, still dis- 
~sembling, accused the prefects, because they had 
deserted the eamp, and declared that with his single 


himself compelled open! 


he engaged the Romans on the bank of the Rhine. 
Inthe midst of the battle, a cohort of the Tungri de- 


over to the German bank by the rowers, many 


pilots and centurions. Civilis followed up his vic- 


i 
j 
I 


--manies and the provinces of Gaul, urging the peo- 


` governor of the Germanies, who had secretly en- 
the rest of the auxiliaries fled; and the legionary 


some vete an cohorts. of Batavians and Cannine- 
C fates, who were on their march into Italy by the- 
-order of Vitellius, were induced by the emissarics 
- of Civilis to mutiny and to march back into lower- 
< Germany, in order to join Civilis, which they were. 
enabled to effect by the indecision of Hordeonius 


who was foreed by his soldiers to resist their 
“march, Civilis was now at the head of a complete 


2 OWE ee 


Rhine. (See especially Tacit, Hist, iv. 27.) Thus 
Civilis was urged by a letter from Antonius Primus, | 
and by a personal request from Hordeonius Flaccus, 


to an open contest with the Roman power, he 


3 related, had taken refuge in Vetera Castra, to in- 
Italy to the support of Vitellius, by the appearance 
of a Germanic insurrection; an appearance which 


a Gert ch | their refusal, he called to arms the whole nation of 
Civilis himself resolved to convert into a reality. 


the Batavi, who were joined by the Bructeri and 
Teucteri, while emissaries were sent into Germany 
to rouse the people. The Roman legates, Mummius 
Lupercus and Numisius Rufus, strengthened the 
fortifications of Vetera Castra. Civilis marched 
down both banks of the Rhine, having ships also 
on the river, and blockaded the camp, after a fruit- 
less attempt to storm it. The operations of Hor- 


calling for a levy of the Batavians, and still more 
by the harshness with which the command was 
executed; for feeble old men were compelled to pay 
for exemption from service, and beautiful boys were 
seized for the vilest purposes. Irritated by these 
cruelties, and urged by Civilis and his confederates, 


r 


according to the ancient German custom, called a | anxiety to serve Vespasian, and the mistrust of his 
solemn meeting at night in a sacred grove, easily | 
bound the chiefs of the Batavians by an oath to re- 
volt. Messengers were sent to secure the assistance 
of the Canninefates, another Germanic tribe, living 
on the same island, and others to try the fidelity of | 
the Batavian cohorts, which had formerly served in 
Britain, and were now stationed at Magontiacum, 
as a part of the Roman army on the Rhine. The 
first of these missions was completely successful. 
The Canninefates chose Brinno for their chief ; and 
he, haying joined to himself the Frisii, a nation be- 
yond the Rhine, attacked the furthest winter 
quarters of the Romans, and compelled them to re- 


mand to Dillius Vocula. The dissensions at this 
period in the Roman camp are described elsewhere. 


having been joined by large forces from all Germany, 


Mosa, even as far as the Menapii and Morini, on 
the sea shore, in order to shake their fidelity to the 
Romans. His efforts were more especially directed 
against the Treviri and the Ubii. The Ubii were 


cohort he would repress the revolt of the Cannine- 
fates, while the rest of the army might betake 
themselves quietly to their winter quarters. His 
treachery was, however, seen through, and he found 
y to join the insurgents. 


* 


At the head of the Canninefates, Frisii, and Batavi, 


effort failed, and he had recourse to attempts t 
tamper with the besieged soldiery. Dae 2 
These events occurred towards the end of A. D. 


serted to Civilis, and decided the battle on the land; 
while the Roman fleet, which had been collected on 3 
the river to co-operate with the legions, was carried | sowed the seeds of disaffection in the envoy’s mind. 
of whom were Datavians, who overpowered the 
tory by sending messengers throngh the two Ger- 


ple to rebellion ; and aimed at the kingdom of the- 
Germanies and Gauls. Hordeonius Flaccus, the 


couraged the first efforts of Civilis, now ordered his 
legate, Mummius Lupercus, to march against the : ( 
enemy. Civilis gave him battle; and Lupercus | attempted to gain over the legions who were be- 
was immediately deserted by an ela of Batavians ; 
soldiers were obliged to retreat into Vetera Castra, 
the great station which Angustus had formed on 
the left bank of the Rhine, as.the head quarters for 
operations against Germany. About the same time 


paraded before the walls for this purpose, shouted 


to the relief of Vetera Castra, and defeated Civilis, 
but again neglected to follow up his victory, most 
probably from design. [Vocuna.] Civilis soon 


Flaccus; defeating, on their way, the forces of 


Herennius Gallus, who was stationed at Bonn, and | tera Castra, and took Gelduba. The Romans, pa- 


sem o 8 
army ; but, being still unwilling to commit himself 


caused his followers to take the oath to Vespasian, 
and sent envoys to the two legions which, as above > 


duce them to take the same oath. Enraged at. 


deonius Flaccus were retarded by his weakness, his. 


soldiers, to whom this inclination was no secret; 
and he was at last compelled to give up the com- 


[Horpronrus Fiaccus; HERENNIUS GALLUS, 
Dinuivus Vocuns.] Civilis, in the meantime, 


proceeded to harass the tribes of Gaul west of the- | 


firm in their faith, and suffered severely in conse- — 
quence. Ie then pressed on the siege of Vetera 
Castra, and, yielding to the ardour of hisnewallies — | 
beyond the Rhine, tried again to storm it. The — 


69, before the battle of Cremona, which decided the 
victory of Vespasian over Vitellius. [VY ESPASIANUS. ] 
When the news of that battle reached the Roman. _ 
army on the Rhine, ALPINUS MONTANUS was sent. 
to Civilis to summon him to lay down his arms, = 
since his professed object was now accomplished, _ 
‘The only result of this mission was, that Civilis - 


Civilis now sent against Vocula his veteran cohorts. 

and the bravest of the Germans, under the com- 

mand of Julius Maximus, and Claudius Victor, his 
sister’s son, who, having taken on their marcel the. ° 
winter quarters of an auxiliary a/a,at Asciburgium, = 
fell suddenly upon the camp of Vocula, which was 

only saved by the arrival of unexpected aid. Civi- . 

lis and Vocula are both blamed by Tacitus, the. 
former for not sending a sufficient force, the latter 

for neglecting to follow up his victory. -Civilis now. ~ 


sieved in Vetera Castra, by pretending that he had o 
conquered Vocula, but one of the captives whom heso 04 


out and revealed the truth, his credit, as Tacitus. 
observes, being the more established by the fact, © 000 
that he was. stabbed to death by the Germans on. 

the spot. Shortly afterwards, Vocula marched up 


again reduced the Romans to great want of provi 
gions, and forced them to retire to Gelduba, and >= 
‘thence to Novesium, while he again invested Ves oo 


-talyzed by new dissensions [Horprontus Face = 
‘cus; Vocuna], suffered another defeat from Civie o" 
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Jis; but some of them, rallying under Vocula, re- | bi | : 
| | greater part of a Roman fleet, and defeated a body 
of the Nervii, who, after submitting to Fabius: 


took Magontiam, o 000i oao Sn a S a 
At the beginning of the new year (A. D. 70), 
the war assumed a fresh and more formidable cha- 


> Tacter. © The news of the death of Vitellius exas- 
` - -perated the Roman soldiers, encouraged the insur- 


gents, and shook the fidelity of the Gauls; while 
a rumour was moreover circulated that the winter 
quarters of the Moesian and Pannonian legions were 
besieged by the Dacians and Sarmatians; and 
above all the burning of the Capitol was esteemed 


io an-omen of the approaching end of the Roman em- 


opire, Civilis, whose last remnant of dissimulation 
was necessarily torn away by the death of Vitel- 
lius, gave his undivided energies to the war, and 
-was joined by Classicus and Julius Tutor, who at 
length gained over the army of Vocula. [CLASSI 
cus; Turon; Sapinus.] The besieged legions at 
Vetera Castra could now hold out no longer; they 
capitulated to Civilis, and took the oath to the em- 
pire of the Gauls (in verba Galliarum}, but as they 
~~. marched. away, they were all put to death by the 
Germans, probably not without the connivance of 
_ Civilis. That chieftain, having at length performed 
his vow of enmity to the Romans, now cut off his 
hair which, according to the custom of the Germans, 
he had suffered to grow since the beginning of his 
enterprise. (Tac. Germ. 31.) Neither Civilis nor 
any others of the Batavians took the oath iz verba 


Galliarum, which was the watchword of Classicus 


_ and Tutor, for they trusted that, after having dis- 
posed of the Romans, they should be able to over- 
power their Gallic allies. 
destroyed all the Roman winter camps, except 
~ those at Magontiacum and Vindonissa. The Ger- 


“mans demanded the destruction of Colonia Agrip- 


 -pinensis, but it was at length spared, chiefly through 
the gratitude of Civilis, whose son had been kept 
= in safety there since the beginning of the war. 
Civilis now gained over several neighbouring states. 
He was opposed by his old enemy Cuaupius Lasxo, 
at the head of an irregular force of Betasii, Tungri, 
and Nervii; and, by a daring act of courage, he 
not only decided the victory, but gained the alliance 
of the Tungri and the other tribes. The attempt, 
however, to unite all Gaul in the revolt completely 
failed, the Treviri and the Lingones being the only 
people who joined the insurgents. [Sazinus.] 
The reports of these events which were carried 
to Rome had at length roused Mucianus, who now 
sent an immense army to the Rhine, under Petilius 
Cerealis and Annius Gallus [CERgALIS; GALLUS] 
The insurgents were divided among themselves, 
Civilis was busy among the Belgae, trying to crush 
Claudius Labeo; Classicus was quietly enjoying 
his new empire; while Tutor neglected the im- 
portant duty, which had heen assigned to him, of 
guarding the Upper Rhine and the passes of the 
Alps. Cerealis had therefore little difficulty in 
overcoming the Treviri and regaining their capital. 
[Toror; VaLEntinus.] While he was stationed 
there he received a letter from Civilis and Classi- 


cus, informing him that Vespasian was dead, and 


offering him the empire of the Gauls. Civilis now 
wished to wait for succours from beyond the Rhine, 
-but the opinion of Tutor and Classicus prevailed, 
o anda battle was fought on the Mosella in which 
the Romans, though at first almost beaten, gained 
` a complete victory, and destroyed the enemy’s 

eamp. . Colonia Agrippinensis now came over to 

the Romans; but Civilis and Classicus still made a 


Civilis and Classicus now . 


LC. Sgpricrus Chanus, a brother of No, 
and an uncle of No. 3, was an intimate friend of 
the younger Pliny, who dedicated to him his 
Epistles, and speaks of him as one “quo nihil 
verius, nihil simplicius, nihil eandidins, nihil fide- 


ve i : See -o 


brave stand. The Canninefates destroyed the 


Priscus, the Roman legate, had of their own accord 


attacked their former allies. Having renewed his 


army from Germany, Civilis encamped at Vetera 
Castra, whither Cerealis also marched with increased 
forces, both leaders being eager for a decisive battle. 
It was soon fought, and Cerealis gained the victory 
by the treachery of a Batavian ; but, as the Ro- 
mans had no fleet, the Germans escaped across the 
Rhine. Here Civilis was joined by reinforcements 
from the Chauci; and, after making, with Verax, 
Classicus, and Tutor, one more effort which was 
partially successful, to hold his ground in the island 
of the Batavi, he was again defeated by Cercalis, 
and driven back across the Rhine.  Emissaries 
were sent by Cerealis to make private offers of 
peace to the Batavians, and of pardon to Civilis, 
who found that he had no alternative but to sur- 
render. He obtained an interview with Cerealis 
on a bridge of the river Vahalis. The History of 
Tacitus breaks off suddenly just after the com- 
mencement of his speech. (Tac. Hist, iv, 12-37, 
54-79, v. 14-26. Joseph. Bell. Jud. vii. 4. § 2; 
Dion Cass, Ixyi. 3.) . [P. 8] 
CLANIS, the name of two mythical beings. 
(Ov. Met. v. 140, xii. 879.) [L. §.] 
CLARA, DIDIA, daughter of the emperor 
Didius Julianus and his wife Manlia Scantilla. 
She was married to Cornelius Repentinus, who was 


appointed praefectus urbi in the room of Flavius 


Sulpicianus; she received the title of Augusta upon 
her father’s accession, and was deprived of it at 
his death. Her effigy appears upon coins, but 
these are of great rarity. (Spartian. Julian. 3, G3 
Eckhel, vol. vii. p. 151.) [WR] 
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CLA’RIUS (Kàdpios), a surname of Apollo, 
derived from his celebrated temple at Claros in 
Asia Minor. which had been founded by Manto, 
the daughter of Teiresias, who, after the conquest 
of her native city of Thebes, was made over to the 
Delphic god, and was then sent into the country, 
where subsequently Colophon was built by the 


Tonians. (Paus. vii. 8. $ 1, ix. 33. § 1; Tacit. 
Ann, ii. 545 Strab. xiv. p. 642; Virg. stens iii, 
860; comp. Miller, Dor. ii. 2. § 7.) Clarius also 
occurs as a surname of Zeus, describing him as the 
god who distributes things by lot (xAdpos or KAjj- 
pos, Aeschyl. Suppl. 300). A hill near Tegea was 
sacred to Zeus under this name, (Paus. vill. 53. 
$4) [L S] 

< CLARUS, a cognomen of a noble Roman fa- 
mily in the second century of the Christian acra. 


G) 


lius novit.” (Ep. ti. 9.) Several of Pliny’s Epis- — 
tles are addressed to him (i. 1, 15, viL 26viii Lho 
ETE ; oe aa a m pi ao y 3 
Clarus was appointed Pravfectus Praetorio by Ha- 


drian, but removed from this office soon afterwards, 


" CLASSIOUS, 


“having: like A of Hadrian’s other friends, i in- 


ee curred his suspicion. (Spartian. Hadr. 9, 11, 15.) 


2. M. Erucrus Crarus, brother of ‘the “prece- 


‘ding, 3 is spoken of by Pliny (Zp. ii. 9), as a man 
of honour, integrity, and learning, and well skilled 

in pleading causes. He is probably the same as 
the Erucius Clarus who took and burnt Seleuceia, 


in conjunction with Julius Alexander, in A. D. 115- 


(Dion Cass. lxviii. 30), and also the same as the 


M. Erucius Clarus, who was consul suffectus with- 


Ti. Julius Alexander, in A.D. 117, the year of 
Traj r s death. 

. Sex. Erucrus CrARUus, son of No. 2, was 
dl a friend of Pliny, who obtained for him from 


Trajan the latus clavus, which admitted him to the- 


senate, subsequently secured the quaestorship for 
him, and writes a letter to his friend Apollinaris, 
requesting his assistance in canvassing for Erucius 
who was then aspiring to the tribunate. (Plin. Ep. 
i. 9.) A. Gellius speaks of him as a contempo- 
rary, and says that he was most devoted to the 
study of ancient literature ; we also learn from the 
same author that he was praefect of the city, and. 
had been twice consul. (Gell. vi. 6, xiii. 17.) The 
date of his first consulship is not known, but we 
learn from Spartianus (Sever. 1), and an ancient 
inscription, that he was consul a second time in 
A.D. 146, with Cn. Claudius Severus. One of 
Pliny’s Epistles (i. 15), is addressed to him. 

© ©. Ervucrus Cuarus, consul in a. pv. 170, 
with M. Cornelius Cethegus (Fast.), was probably 
the son of No, 3, and the same as the Pracfectus 
ee mentioned in the Digest. (1. tit. 15. s. 3. 

2, 

Be. C. (Junius) Erucius CLARUS, probably the 
son of No. 4, was consul in a.p. 193, with Q. 
Sosius Falco. The emperor Commodus had deter- 
mined to murder both consuls, as they entered 
upon their office on the Ist of January, but he was 
himself assassinated on the preceding day. (Dion 
Cass, Ixvii. 22; Capitol. Pertin. 15.) After the 
death of Niger, who had been one of the claimants 
to the vacant "throne, Severus wished Clarus to 
turn informer, and accuse persons falsely of having 
assisted Niger, partly with the view of destroying 

the character of Clarus, and partly that- the well- 
known integrity of Clarus might give an appear- 
ance of justice to the unjust judgments that 
might be pronounced. But as Clarus refused to 
discharge this disgraceful office, he was put to 
death by Seve aT US. (Dion Cass. Ixxiv. 9; partian. 
Sever. 18.) 

CLA'SSICUS, J ULIUS, a Trevir, was prefect 
of an ala of the Treviri in the Roman army on the 


Rhine, under Vitelius, a. p, 69 (Tac. Hist, ii. 14), 


and afterwards joined Civilis at the head of some 
of the Treviri in his rebellion against the Romans, 
A.D. 70. During the first. part of the war with 
Civilis, the Treviri, like the rest of Gaul, remained 
firm to the Romans. They even fortified their 


borders, and opposed the Germans in great battles.. 
37.) But when the news of Vitel- 
~Tjus’s death reached Gaul (4. D. 70), there arose a 
rumour that the chiefs of Gaul had secretly taken 

“an oath to avail themselves of the civil discords of 


(Tae. Liisi tv. 


< Rome for the recovery of their independence. 
“There was, however, no open sign of rebellion till 


after the death of HorpEonNtus Fraccos, when |. 


messengers began to pass between Civilis and 


Classicns, who. was still commanding an ala of l 
He Wes: des- 3 £ al 


“Previrans in the army of Vocula. 


of the Roman people. 


NUS, a 


Claudius Caecus. 


$l le: 


‘CLAUDIA. 


- 76 

eiti from a family of royal blood and of renown 
both in peace and war, and through his ancestors 
he accounted himself rather an enemy than an ally — 


His conspiracy was shared 
by JuLius TUTOR, a Treviran, and JULIUS SABI- 
a Lingon. They met, with some Trevirans 
and a few Ubii and Tungri, in a house at Colonia 


Agrippinensis; and, having resolved to occupy the — 
passes of the Alps, to seduce the Roman legions, — 


and to kill the legates, they sent emissarics to 
rouse the Gauls. Vocula was warned of the plot, 

but did not feel strong enough to crush it, He 
even suffered himself to be enticed by the conspi- 
rators to leave his camp at Colonia and to march 


against Civilis, who was besieging Vetera Castra. 


The army was not far from this place, when. Clas- 
sicus and Tutor, having communicated privately 
with the Germans, drew off their forces and formed 


a separate camp. Vocula, after attempting in vain. 


to gain them back, retired to Novesium. They . 
followed at a little distance, and at length 
persuaded the disaffected soldiers of Vocula to 
mutiny against him; and in the midst of the mu- - 
tiny Classicus sent into the camp a deserter named. 
Aemilius Longus, who murdered Vocula. - Classi- 
cus then entered the camp, bearing the insignia of 
a Roman emperor, and compelled the soldiers. to 
take the oath to the empire of Gaul (pro imperio 
Galliarum). The command was now divided be- 
tween Classicus and Tutor; and Classicus sent 
the worst disposed of the captured Roman soldiers 
to induce the legions who were besieged in Vetera 
Castra to surrender and to take the same oath. — 
The further progress of the war is related under | 
Civitis. The last mention of Classicus is when 
he crossed. the Rhine with Civilis after his defeat 
by Cerealis, and aided him in his last effort in the — 
island of the Batavi., (Tac. Hist. iv. 54—79, v. 
19—22 [P. sI 


ted ind 


CLAU’DIA. 1. Five of this name were daugh- 


ters of App. Claudius Caecus, censor B. 0. B12. ; 


[CLauptus, Stemma, No. 10.) It is related of one | 


of them, that, being thronged by the people as she | 


was returning home from the games, she expressed. 
a wish that her brother Publius had been alive, 
that he might again lose a fleet, and lessen the — 
number of the populace. For this she was fined by 
the plebeian aediles, B. €. 246. (Liv. xix.; Valers 
nine viii, 1. § 4; Sueton. 72.2; Gell. x. 6.) 

2. CLAUDIA Quinra [CLA UDIUS,. Stemma, No. 
18], probably the sister of App. Claudius Pulcher 
[Craupius, No. 17], and grand-daughter of App. 


story of the transportation of the image of Cybele 
from Pessinus to Rome. 


the Tiber. 
a chaste woman could move it. Claudia, who had 
been accused of i saree stepped forward from 


among the matrons who had accompanied Scipio to =~ 

Ostia to receive the image, and after. calling upon. 
the goddess to vindicate her innocence, took hold 
of the rope, and the vessel forthwith followed her. 
A statue was erected to her in the vestibule of the 
‘temple of the goddess. (Liv. xxix. 14; Ov. Fasty = 
ive 305, Kors: Cie. de Harusp. Resp. 13; Val. Max. gee iat, 
i 8.6 11; Plin WW, vil. 85.) - , 


BL: ‘CLAUDIA [CLAUDIUS, Seana No 19], E 
daughter of Appius Claudius Pulcher [No.. 17]. 


ae 


Her fame is connected with the - rae 


The vessel conveying the 
image had stuck fast ina shallow at the mouth of > 
The DEE a announced that only- 


was married to Pacuvius Calavius of eae ee 


head of the embassy sent by Ptolemaeus Auletes, 


-sents Clodia as a woman of most abandoned cha- 


oon Clodius. was betrothed in B. c. 43 to ‘Oct vianus 


ABB CLAUDIA. ce a “CLAUDIANUS. 
iS Ga tS No. 30), “uate” of 13. CLAUDIA PULCHRA, lived in the reign of 
. App. Claudius Pulcher ` [No. 25], was one of the Tiberius. In A. D. 26, to prepare the way for the 

Ga virgins: (Cie. pro Caelio, l4; Val. Max. | accusation of Agrippina, she was brought to trial 
oye g O) by Domitius Aper, and convicted of adultery, pal- 
CLAUDIA [ Stemma, No. 81], sister af No. 4 | soning aes conspiracy against the emperor, ( at. 
ie was married to Tib. Gracchus. (Plut. Zib. Gracoh. 4.) “Anni iv, 52 ; Dion Cass. lix. 19. ) She is the last 

6. CLAUDIA [Stemma, No. 37], daughter of | member of this family whose name occurs in his- 
= C. Claudius Pulcher [No. 29], married Q. "Marcius tory. 

‘Philippus. (Cie. pro Dom. 32.) l4. CLAUDIA, called by Suetonius (Calig. 12) 
7. Chopra [Stemma, No. 41], eldest sister of | Junta CrLauprLLA, was the daughter of M. Junius 
-P. Clodius Pulcher, the enemy of Cicero (Cic. ad | Silanus, and was married to Ci alioula, according to 
Fam. i. 9), married Q. Mateias Rex. (Plut. Cie. | Dion Cassius (lviii. 25) in a. D. 35. (Tac. Ann. Vie 
= 29; Dion Cass. xxxv. 17.) She is said to have | 20, 45.) _ 

: been debauched by her brother Publius. (Plut. T5. CLAUDIA, daughter of the emperor Clav- 
Cie, 29; Cic. ad Fam. i. 9.) For a discussion | dius I. by his wife “Plautia Urgulanilla, (Suet. 
respecting the number of sisters Clodius had, see | Claud. 27.) 
 Drumann, vol. ii. p. 874, &c. 16. CLAUDIA, an illegitimate daughter of Plau- 
8, Cropra [Stemma, No. 42], the second of the | tia Urgulanilla, the wife of the emperor Claudius 5 l 
three sisters of P, Clodius, and older than her bro- | and his Da Boter (Suet. Claud. 27), was ex 
ther. (Cic. pro Cach. 15.) She was married to Q. Me- | posed by the command of Claudius. 

tellus Celer, but became infamous for her debauch- 17. CLAUDIA AUGUSTA, daughter of the em- 

eries (Cic. l c. 14), which. so destroyed all domestic | peror Nero. by his wife Poppaea Sabina, She 
peace, that, as Cicero says (ad dit li, 1), she was | died young. (Suct. Ner. 365. la JoeP. NE] 
at open war with her husband, and, on his sudden CLAUDIA, daughter of Crispus the otter 
death, she was suspected of having poisoned him. | of Claudius Gothicus, wife of Eutropius, mother. 
During her husband’s lifetime she had wished to | of Constantius, and grandmother of Constantine 
_ form a connexion with Cicero, and, being slighted | the Great. (Trebell. Poll. Claud. 13.) [W. R] 
by him, revenged herself by exciting her brother; CLAUDIA GENS, patrician and plebeian. 
Publius against him, and during his exile annoyed | The patrician Claudii were of Sabine origin, and 
his family. (Pro Cael. 20, ad Att. ii. 12; Plut. Cic. | came to Rome in B. €. 504, when they were receiv- 
29.) Among her paramours was M. Caelius, y who | ed among the patricians. [Cuavprus, No. 1.] The 
after a time left her. To revenge herself, she insti- | patrician Claudii bear various surnames, as Caccus,. 
. gated Atratinus to charge him with having borrowed | Caudea, Centho, Crassus, Puleher, Regillensis, and 

money of her to hire assassins to murder Dio, the Sabinis, the two latter of which, though applicable, 
to all of the gens, were seldom used, when there 
was also a more definite cognomen, But as these 
surnames did not mark distinct families, an ac-. 
count of all the patrician Claudii is given under 
Cuaupius, with the exception of those with the 
cognomen Nero, since they are better known | 
under the latter name. 

The surnames of the plebeian Claudii are 
' ÅSELLUS, CANINA, Cenrumanus, Cicero, FLA- 
MEN, and MARCELLUS, of which the last is by far 
the most celebrated. 

The patrician Claudii were noted for their pride 
and. arrog: ance, and intense hatred of the com- 
monalty. “ That house during the course of cen- 
turies produced several very ua few great 
men; hardly a single noble-minded one. In all 
ages it distinguished itself alike by a spirit of 
haughty defiance, by disdain for the laws, and 
iron hardness of heart.” (Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 599.) 
The praenomen Lucius was avoided after two of 
that name had dishonoured it, the one by robbery, 
the other by murder. (Sueton. Tib. 1.) The 
honours and public offices borne by members of 
this gens are enumerated by iuctonius. (/. e.) 
During the republic no patrician Claudius adopted 
one of another gens: the emperor Claudius was 
the first who broke through this custom by adopt- 
ing L. Domitins Ahenobarbus, afterwards the. 
emperor Nero, (Suet. Claud. 39 ; Tac. dna, xii 
s | 25.) ; | rc. CP. M.] 
CLAUDIA’ NUS, CLAU'DIUS, the last of 
the Latin classic poets, flourished under Theodosius 
and his sons Arcadius and Honorius. Our know- _ 
ledge of his personal history is very limited. That 
he was a native of Alexandria seems to be satis- 
factorily established from. the direct testimony, ot 
Suidas, corroborated by an allusion in Sidoninus 


and with having attempted to poison Clodia herself. 
Crassus and Cicero spoke in defence of Caelius, 
who was acquitted. Cicero in his speech. repre- 


-racter, and charges her with having carried on an 

-incestuous intrigue with her brother Publius, (Pro 
Cael. 14—20, 32.) The nickname Quadrantaria 

` was often applied to her. (Pro Cael. 26; Quintil. 

wil. 6. § 53.) Cicero in his letters frequently calls 
her Bodms. (Ad Att. ii. 9, 12,14.) Hither this 
Clodia, or her youngest sister, was alive in B. €. 44. 
(Ad Alt. xiv, 8.) 

9. Cuopia [Stemma, No. 43], the youngest 

sister of P. Clodius, was married to L. Licinius 
Lucullus, before his election to the consulship in 
B. C. 74. (Plut. Luewll, 21, 34, 88; Varr. R. R. 
iii, 16. $ 1.) After his return from the Mithri- 
datic war, Lucullus separated from her, on account 
of her infidelity, and in B.c. 61 brought her to trial 
for an incestuous amour with her brother Pp. Clo- 
dius. (Plut, Lucull. 34, 88; Cic. pro Mil 27, ad 
Ham. i, 9.) 
10. Craupia [Stemma, No. 44], daughter of 
App. Claudius Pulcher [No. 38], was married to 
Cn. Pompeius, t the elder son of the triumvir. (Cic. 
ad Fam. ii. 13, iii. 4, 11; Dion Cass. xxxix. 60.) 

11. CLAUDIA [ Stemma, No. 45), sister of the 
preceding, was married to M. Brutus, who aoe 
rated from her in B. c. 45. (Cic, ad Fam. i in. 4 
| ad Ait xii 9, 10, Brut. 77, 94.) 
ca ED Cronta [Stemma, No. 49], daughter of P, 


(Augustus), who, however, never regarded her as 
his wife, and at the outbreak of the Perusinian 
“war sent her back to her mother Fulvia. (Suet. 
: aa 62; Dion Cass. xlviii. 5.) | 


- CLAUDIANUS. 


* Applindie( (Bist ix. 13), and certain expressions 
in his own works (e. g. Epist. v. 8, i. 89, 56). It 
has been maintained by some that he was a Gaul, 
and by others that he was a Spaniard; but neither 
of these positions is supported by even a shadow 
of evidence, while the opinion advanced by Pe- 
_ trarch and Politian, that he was of Florentine ex- 
traction, arose from their confounding the Floren- 
tinus addressed in the introduction to the second 


book of the Raptus Proserpinae, and who was 


praefectus urbi in a. D. 396, with the name of 
thet native city. We are entirely ignorant of the 
parentage, education, and early career of Claudian, 
and of the circumstances under which he quitted 
` his country. We find him at Rome in 395, when 
he composed his panegyric on the consulate of Pro- 
binus and Olybrius. He appears to have culti- 
vated poetry previously, but this was his first 
essay in Latin verse, and the success by which it 
was attended induced him to abandon the Grecian 
for the Roman muse. (Epist: iv. 13.) During 


the five years which immediately followed the- 


death of Theodosius, he was absent from Rome, 
attached, it would appear, to the retinue of Stilicho 
(de Cons. Stilich. praef. 23), under whose special 
protection he seems to have been received almost 
- immediately after the publication of the poem 
noticed above. We say after, because he makes 
no mention of the name of the earns Vandal 
in that composition, where it might have been 
most naturally and appropriately “introduced in 
conjunction with the exploits of Theodosius, while 
on all subsequent occasions he eagerly avails him- 
self of every pretext for sounding the praises of his 
patron, and expressing his own fervent devotion. 
Nor was he less indebted to the good offices of 
Serena than to the influence of her husband. He 
owed, it is true, his court favour and preferment to 
the latter, but by the interposition of the former 
he gained his African bride, whose parents, al- 
though they might have turned a deaf ear to the 
suit of a poor poet, were unable to resist the solici- 
tations of the niece of Theodosius, the wife of the 
general who ruled the ruler of the empire. The 
following inscription, discovered at Rome in the 
fifteenth century, informs us that a statue of 
Claudian was erected in the Forum of Trajan by 
Arcadius and Honorius at the request of the 

senate, and that he enjoyed the titles of Notarius 
and Tribunus, but the nature of the office, whether 
civil or military, denoted by the latter appellation 
‘we are unable to determine :— 

Ch. Cravpiant V. C. Cr. Cravprano V. C. 
TRIBUNO ET NOTARIO INTER CETERAS VIGENTES 
ARTES PRAEGLORIOSISSIMO POETARUM LICET AD 
MEMORIAM SEMPITERNAM CARMINA AB EODEM 
SCRIPTA SUFFICIANT ADTAMEN. TESTIMONII GRA- 


TIA OB JUDICH SUI FIDEM DD. NN., ARCADIUS 


ET Honoris FILICISSIMI AC. DOCTISSIMI IMPE- 
RATORES SENATU PETENTE STATUAM IN 
DIVI TRAJANI ERIGI COLLOCARIQUE JUSSERUNT. | 


The close of Claudian’s career is enveloped in 


the same obscurity as its commencement. The 


~~ Jast historical allusion in his writings is to the 6th 

- consulship of Honorius, which belongs to the year. 
That he Wy. have been involved in the | 
Stilicho, who was put to death in- 
= 408, and may have retired to end his days in his | 


AOL 
misfortunes of £ 


“patiye country, is a probable conjecture, but no- 


thing more. ‘The idea that he at this time became. 
espe to the enmity of the powerful and vindice 


on his consulship, in one book. 


FORO 


CLAUDI ANUS: 


insolence of wit, and who with cruel vigilance had 


watched and seized the opportunity of revenge, ; 
has been adopted by Gibbon with less than his = 


usual caution. It rests upon two assumptions 


alike incapable of proof — first, that by Pharius, 
whose indefatigable rapacity is contrasted in an epi- 
gram (xxx.) with the lethargic indolence of Mal- 
‘lius, the poet meant to indicate the praetorian | 
prefect, who was a native of Egypt ; and secondly, 


that the palinode which forms the subject of one 
of his epistles refers to that effusion, and is ad- 
dressed to the same person. 

The religion of Claudian, as well. as ‘that of. 


Appuleius, “Ausonius, and many of the later Latin _ 


writers, has been a theme of frequent controversy. 
There is, however, little cause for doubt. It is. 
impossible to resist the explicit. testimony of St. 
Augustin (de Civ. Det, v.. 26), who declares that 
he was “a Christi nomine alienus,” and of Orosius, | 
who designates him as “ Poeta quidem eximius 
sed paganus pervicacissimus.” The argument for 
his Christianity derived from an ambiguous. expres- 
sion, interpreted as an admission of the unity of 
God (1u. Cons. Honor. 96), is manifestly frivolous, 
and the Greek and Latin hymns appended to most 
editions of his works are confessedly spurious. 
That his conscience may have had all the pliancy 
of indifference on religious topics is probable 
enough, but we have certainly nothing to adduce 
against “the positive assertions of his Christian con- 
temporaries. 

The works of Claudian now extant are the fol- 
lowing: 1. Three panegyrics on the third, fourth, 
and sixth consulships of Honorius respectively. 
2. A poem on the nuptials of Honorius and Maria. 
3. Four short Fescennine lays on the same subject. 
4, A panegyric on the consulship of Probinus and 
Olybrius, with which is interwoven a description: 
of the exploits of the emperor Theodosius. 5, The 
praises of Stilicho, in two books, and a panegyric > 
6. The praises of . 
Serena, the wife of Stilicho : this piece is mutilated 
or was left unfinished. 7. A panegyric on the 


consulship of Flavius Mallius Theodorus. 8 The . 
Epithalamium of Palladius and Celerina. 9. An 
invective against Rufinus, in two books. 


invective against Eutropius, in two books, 11. De 
Bello Gildonico, the first book of an historical poem 
on the war in Africa against Gildo. 
Getico, an_historical poem on the successful cam- 


paign of Stilicho against Alaric and the Goths, 


concluding with the battle of Pollentia. 13. Ltap- 
tus Proserpinae, three books of an unfinished epic 
on the rape of Proserpine. 14. Gigantomachia, a _ 

fragment extending to a hundred and twenty-eight - 
lines only. 15. Ten lines of a Greek poem on the- 
same subject, perhaps a translation by some other — 
hand from the former. 16. Five short. epistles ; 
the first of these is a sort of prayer, imploring for- 
giveness for some petulant attack. It is usually 


‘inscribed “ Deprecatio ad Hadrianum Praefectum 


Praetorio,” but from the variations in the manu- 
scripts this title appears to be merely the guess of 
some transcriber. ‘Ihe remaining four, which are 

very brief, are addressed—to Serena, to Olybrius, 

to Probinus, to Gennadius. 
lection of seven poems chiefly on subjects connected 
with natural history, as may be seen by their titles, 


Phoenix, Hystrix, Torpedo, Nilus, Magnes, Aponus, 


De Pis Fratribus. 18. A collection of short. occa- , l : 


a 763 so 
Mie Hadrian, whom he had provoked by. the 


10, An 


19. Di Belo 


AT: Bidylliag, at 6°: 


76400) CLAUDIANUS. » ae 
sional pieces, in Greek as well as Latin, compre- |. 
» hended underthe general title of Epigrammata. The 
.. Christian hymns to be found among these in most 
~ editions are, as we have observed above, certainly 

spurious. 19, Lastly, we have a hundred and 


j 


these compositions is the heroic hexameter, The 


| poems are in elegiacs, and so also are the last four 


their halfbarbarous retainers, 


thirty-seven lines entitled “Laudes Hereulis;” but 
with the exception of some slight resemblance in 
style, we have no ground for attributing them to 
Claudian. a 


The measure employed in the greater number of 
short prologues prefixed to many of the longer 


epistles, the last two idylls, and most of the epi- 


grams, The first of the Fescennines is a system 


of Alcaic hendecasyllabics ; the second is in a 
stanza of five lines, of which the first three are 


‘iambic dimeters catalectic, the fourth is a pure 


choriambic dimeter, and the fifth a trochaic dimeter 
brachycatalectic ; the third is a system of anapaestic 
dimeters acatalectic; and the fourth is a system of 
choriambic trimeters acatalectic. ee 
It will be at once perceived that the first thir- 
teen articles in the above catalogue, constituting a 
very large proportion of the whole works of Clau- 
dian, although some of them differ from the rest 
and from each other in form, belong essentially to 


one class of poems, being such as would be exacted 
from a laureate as the price of the patronage he 
-= enjoyed. The object in view is the same in all— 


all breathe the same spirit, all are declamations in 


= verse devoted either professedly or virtually to the 
.. glorification of the emperor, his connexions and 
oo favourites, and to the degradation of their foes. 
-. We must. also bear in mind, while we discuss the 
-. merits and defects of our author, and compare him 
with those who went before, that although Virgil 
and Horace were flatterers as well as he, yet. their 
strains were addressed to very different ears. 
When they, after entering upon some theme appa- 


rently far removed from any courtly train of 
thought, by some seemingly natural although un- 


expected transition seemed as it were compelled to | 


trace a resemblance between their royal benefactor 
and the gods and heroes of the olden time, they 
well knew that their skill would be appreciated by 
their cultivated hearers, and that the value of: the 
compliment would be enhanced by the dexterous 
delicacy. with which it was administered. But 
such refinements were by no means suited to the 
“ purple-born” despots of the fifth century and 
Their appetite for 
praise was craving and coarse. If the adulation 


was presented in sufficient quantity, they cared 


little for the manner in which it was seasoned, or 


the form under which it was served up... Hence. 


there is no attempt at concealment; no veil is 
thought requisite to shroud the real nature and 
object. of these panegyrics. All is broad, direct, 
and palpable. The subject is in each case boldly 


- and fully proposed at the commencement, and fol- 
~ lowed out steadily to the end. The determination. 
to praise everything and the fear lest something 
should be left unpraised, naturally lead to a syste- 
matic and formal division of the subject; and hence’ 
the career of each individual is commonly traced 
upwards from the cradle, and in the case of Stilicho 
separate sections are allotted to his warlike, his- 
peaceful, and his magisterial virtues,—the poet 

_ warning his readers of the transition from one sub- 
_ division to another with the same care as when an 


accurate lecturer discriminates the several heads of 
his discourse. It can scarcely be argued, however, 
that the absence of all reserve rendered the task 
more easy. The ingenuity of the author is severely 
taxed by other considerations, with this disadvan- 
tage, that just in proportion as we might feel dis- 
posed to admire his skill in hiding the ugliness of 
his idol within. the folds of the rich garment with 
which it is invested, so are we constrained to loathe 
his servile hypocrisy and laugh at his unblushing 
falsehood. | 
to vaunt the glories of an empire which was erum- 

bling away day by day from the grasp of its feeble | 
rulers; it was harder still to be forced to. prove a 

child of nine years old, at which age Honorius re- 

ceived the title of Augustus, to be a model of wis-` 
dom and kingly virtue, and to blazon the military 

exploits of a boy of twelve who had never seen an — 
enemy except in chains; and hardest of all to be 


= CLAUDIANUS. 


It was indeed hard to be called upon 


constrained to encircle with a halo of divine per- 
fections a selfish Vandal like Stilicho. To talk of | 
the historical value of such works as the Belluin 
Gildonicum and the Belum Geticum is sheer folly. 


‘Wherever we have access to other sources of in- 


formation, we discover at once that many facts 
have been altogether suppressed, and many others 
distorted and falsely coloured ; and hence it is im- 
possible to feel any confidence in the fidelity of 
the narrator in regard. to those incidents not else- 
where recorded. cas 
The simple fact that pieces composed under such 
circumstances, to serve such temporary and un- 
worthy purposes, have been read, studied, admired, 
and even held wp as models, ever since the revival 
of letters, is in itself no mean tribute to the powers. 
of their author. Nor can we hesitate to pronounce 
him a highly-gifted man. Deeply versed in all the 
learning of the Egyptian schools, possessing a most 
extensive knowledge of the history of man and of 
the physical world, of the legends of mythology, 
and of the moral and theological speculations. of 


the different philosophical sects, he had the power 


to light up this mass of learning by the fire of a 
brilliant imagination, and to concentrate it upon 
the objects of his adulation as it streamed forth in 
a flashing flood of rhetoric. The whole host of 
heaven and every nation and region of the earth 
are called upon to aid in extolling his patron, the 
prince, and their satellites; on the other hand, an 
infernal Pantheon of demons and furies ‘with all 
the horrors of Styx and Tartarus, are evoked as 
the allies and tormentors of a Rufinus, and all 


nature is ransacked for foul and loathsome images 


to body forth the mental and corporeal deformity 
of the eunuch consul. His diction is highly bril- 
liant, although sometimes shining with the glitter 


of tinsel ornaments; his similes and illustrations 


are elaborated with great skill, but the marks of 
toil are frequently too visible. His versification is 
highly sonorous, but is deficient in variety ; the 
constant recurrence of the same cadences, although 
in themselves melodious, palls upon the ear. His 
command of the language is perfect; and although 


the minute critic may fancy that he detects some 
traces of the foreign extraction of the bard, yet-in 


point of style neither Lucan nor Statius need he 
ashamed. to own him as their equal. His powers 


appear to greatest advantage in description. His 
pictures often approach perfection, combining the - 
softness and rich glow of the, Italian with the 


jorce and reality of the Dutch school. 


: and Mir acula Christi, 
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the fetters which cramped its energies in panegyric. 


But, although these causes of embarrassment are 
removed, we do not find the result anticipated. | 


If we beoe familiar with his other works in the 
first instance, we rise with a feeling of disappoint- 


‘ment from the perusal of this. We find, it is true, 
` the same animated descriptions and harmonious 
numbers; but there is a want of taste in the ar- 


rangement of the details, of sustained interest in 


the action, and of combination in the different 


members, which gives a fragmentary character to 


the whole, and causes it to be read with much 


greater pleasure in extracts than continuously. 


The subject, although grand in itself, is injudi- 


ciously handled ; fr. all the characters being 2 gods, 
it. is impossible. to invest their proceedings with 
the interest which attaches to struggling and suf 
fering humanity. The impression pr oduced by the 
commencement. is singularly unfortunate. The 
rage of the King of Shades that he alone of gods 
is a.stranger to matrimonial bliss, his determina- 
tion to war against heaven that he may avenge his 
wrongs, the mustering and marshalling of the 


Titans and all the monsters of the abyss for battle 


against Jupiter, are figured forth with great dignity 
and pomp; but when we find this terrific tem- 
pest at once quelled by the very simple and sensi- 


ble suggestion of old Lachesis, that he might pro- 


bably obtain a wife, if he chose to ask for one, the 


whole scene is converted into a burlesque, and the : 
i absurdity i is if possible heightened by the bluster- 


ing harangue of Pluto to the herald, Mercury. 
Throughout this poem, as well as in all the other 
works of Claudian, we lament the absence not only 
of true sublimity but of simple nature and of real 
feeling : our imagination is often excited, our intel- 
lect is often gratified ; but our nobler energies are 
never awakened ; no cord of tenderness is struck, 
no kindly sympathy is enlisted; our eee are 
never softened. 

Of the Idylls we need hardly say any thing ; 
little could be expected from the subjects : they 
may be regarded as clever essays in versification, 
and nothing more. The best is that in which the 


- hot springs of Aponus are described. The Fescen- 


nine verses. display considerable lightness and 
grace; the epigrams, with the exception of a very 
few which are neatly and pointedly expressed, are 
not worth reading. | 

The Editio Princeps of Claudian was printed at 
Vicenza. by Jacobus Dusenius, fol, 1482, under 
the editorial inspection of Barnabus Celsanus, and 
appears to be a faithful representation of the MS. 
from which it was taken. Several of the smaller 
poems are wanting. The second edition was 
printed at Parma by Angelus Ugoletus, 4to., 1498, 


~. superintended ` by Thadaeus, who made use of 
~ several MSS. for emending the text, especially. one 
obtained from Holland. 


notes of Delrio. 2 
Barthius, Francf. and Hamburg. 1650 and 1654, ` 
Aton boasts of being completed with the aid. of 


Here first we find the | 
= epigrams, the Epithalamium of Palladius and Se- | 
“rena, the epistles to Serena and to Hadrian, the | 
Aponus, and’ the Gigantomachia: 
_ printed at Vienna by Hieronymus Victor and Jo- 
annes Singrenius, 4to., 1510, with a text newly | 
‘revised by Joannes Camers, is the first which con- | 
tains the Laudes Herculis, In Sirenas, Laus Christi, 
The first ily critical S 
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We: have as yet said nothing of the Rape of | tion was that of Theod: Pulmannus, printed at. g 


Proserpine, from which we might expect to form | 
the most favourable estimate of his genius, for here 
at least it had fair and free scope, untrammeled by 


Antwerp by Plantinus, 16mo., 1571, including the. 
The second. edition of | Caspar 


seventeen MSS., and is accompanied by a volu- 
minous commentary; but the notes are heavy, and. 
the typography very incorrect. The edition of. 
Gesner, Lips. 1759, is a useful ones but by far 


the best which has yet appeared is that of the- 
younger Burmann, Amst. 1760, forming one of the 


Dutch Variorum Classics, j in 4to. An 
and one 


series of the 
edition was commenced by G. L. König, 


volume published in.1808 (Gö ening ), but the work 


did not proceed farther. 
The “ Raptus Proserpinae” was -published sepa- 
rately, under the title “ Claudiani de Raptu Pro- 


-serpinae Tragoediae duae,” at Utrecht, by Ketelaer 


and Leempt, apparently several years before the 
Editio Princeps of the collected works noticed. 
above, and three other editions of the same poem 


belong to the same early period, although neither. 


the names of the printers nor the ‘precise dates can 
be ascertained. : 


We have a complete metrical translation of the pE 


whole works of Claudian by A. Hawkins, 2 vols. 


8vo., Lond. 1817; and there are also several Eng- 


lish translations of many of the separate ee few 
of which are of any merit. LW. R 
CLAUDIA‘'NUS (KaAavdiaves), the autlior of | 
five epigrams in the Greek Anthology (Brunck, — 
Anal. ii. p. 447; Jacobs, iii. p. 153), is commonly 
identified with the celebrated Latin poet of the — 


same name; but this seems to be disproved bythe 
titles and contents of two additional epigrams, as- 


cribed to him in the Vatican MS., which are ad- 


dressed “to the Saviour,” and which shew that their | 


author was a Christian. (J acobs, Paralip. ap. Anthol. 
Graec, xiii. pp. 615—617.) He is probably the - 
poet whom Hvagrius (Hist. Eech i. 19) mentions 


as flourishing under Theodosius II., who reigned 


A. D. 408—450. The Gigantomachia, of which a. 
ay rie still exists (Iriarte, Catal. MSS. Matrie 

215), and which has been ascribed to the Roman 
oe seems rather to belong to this one. He wrote 


also, according to the Scholia on the Vatican MSp : 
poems on the hist tery of certain cities of Asia Minor — 


and Syria, márpia- Tapooù, "AvatapSou, Bypdrou, 
Nixalas, whence it has heen inferred that he was 


a native of that part of Asia. (Jacobs, Anth Grace. = > 


xiii. p. 872.) a S ee 
CL LAUDIA'N USE ECDI'‘DIUS MAMERTUS, ys Bh 
[Mamerrus, ] . 
`. CLAUDIUS, patrician. f oma Guns] 


J. App. CLAUDIUS Sapinus REGILLENSIS, a oe 
Sabine of the town of Regiilum or Regilli, who in | 
his own country bore the name of Attus Clausus 
(or, according to some, Atta Claudius; Dionysius © — 


calls him Tiros KAadBi0s), being the advocate of 
peace with the Romans, when hostilities broke out 
between the two nations shortly after the begin- 
ning of the commonwealth, and being vehemently a 


opposed by most of his countrymen, withdrew . 
with a large train of followers to Rome, (B: c, 504.) 


He was forthwith received . into the ranks of the 


The edition | patricians, and lands beyond the Anio were as- i | 
‘signed to his followers, who were formed into a e 
new tribe, called the Claudian. (Liv. ii. 16, iv. 3, 


x 83 Dionys. v: 40, xi. 15; Sueton. Tib, 1; Tae.. 


“Ann xi. 24, xi. 25; Niebuhr, i i. Ds 560.) ‘He. oe 
Ra the char acteristics which marked, his a 


oi Married Married 


gg oo aes oR e i ODAUDIUS 


| STEMMA CLAUDIORUM. 
1. App. Claudius Sabinus Regillensis, Cos. B. 0, 495, 

2, App. Claud. Sabinus, EER EA 3. C. Claud. Sabinus, 
ooo Cos B c 47l © Cos. g. c. 460. 
4. App. Claud. Crassus, Decemvir B. €. 451. 

5. App. Claud. Crassus, 6. P. Claud. Crassus. 

Trib. a Bc. 424, . 
7. App. Claud. Crassus, , = 8. App. Claud. Crassus, 
Trib, Mil. g. c. 403. Dict. B. c. 362, Cos. B. c. 349, 


9. C. Claud. Crassus, Dict. B. c. 337. 
$ 


eens 


DE | 
10. App. Claud. Caecus, Cens. B, c. 312. 11. App. Claud. Caudex, Cos. B. c. 264, 
a a to Pat ale 
12. App. Cl Cras- 13. P. Cl. Pulcher, 14. C. Cl. Cento, 15. Tib. Cl. 16. Claudiae 
- sus, Cos, B, C. 268, Cos. B. € 249. Cos. B. c. 240. Nero. Quinque, 
| | 
| z | | 
17. App. Cl. Pulcher, 18. Claudia Quinta. (C. C1. Cento)? 0 
— < Cos. Boc 222, es 
Tae Ow | es - a ES 
19. Claudia. Mar- 20. App. Cl. 21. P.Cl. Pulcher, 22. C. Cl. Pulcher, 23. C. CL 24, Ap, Cl. 
_ ried Pacuvius Pulcher. Cos. B. C. 184. Cos. B.C. 177. Cento. Cento. 
= Calavius. ad 


25. App. Cl. Pulcher. Married Antistia. 26. C. Cl. aaa Cos. B.C. 130. 


| | | 
27. App. Cl. Pulcher. 28. C. Cl. Pulcher, 


m | 
29. Am Cl. 30. Clandia. 31. Clana, -© 82.0. d. Pulcher, 33. App. Cl. A (?) 
Pulcher. Vestal. Married Cos, B. €. 92. Interrex B. €. 77. 
| Tib. Gracchus. 
34. App. Cl. Pulcher, 
TT eee oe Cos. B. ©. 79. 
35. App. CL 56. C. CL Pub 37. Claudia. 
Pulcher. cher, Prae- Married 
| tor B.C, 73. M. Philippus. 
AES os ) ae ae | 
wo 88, App. Cl. Pul- 39. C. Cl. Pul- 40. P. Clodius 41. Clodia. 42, Clodia. . 43. Clodia. | 
cher, Cos. B,C. cher, Praetor i Pulcher, Married Married Married 
bd. Bc, 56. l ‘Trib. Pleb. Q. Mar- Q. Metel L. Lueul- 


~ B0, 58. ` cius Rex. lūsCeler.. lus, 


Saramama i reae ea a m e "oe aren Ee ae n a a eaea e tet 


— m 


4, Claudia. 45, Claudia. 46. App, Cl. 47, App. Cl. 48, P.Clodius. 49. Clodia - 
oe ee a ae me | «Married — . 
= Cn, Pompeius. M. Brutus. Se, | | E = Octavianns. 
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aa nae in his ee < G ., 498), | 


shewed grens severity. towards the meee debtors. 
(Liv. ii. 21,23, 2 
Next year, on ‘he nal of the commons to enlist, 


we find him proposing the appointment of a dicta- 


tor. (Liv. ii, 29.) We find him manifesting the 
same bitter hatred of the plebs at the time of the 
secession to the Mons Sacer, in B. c. 494 (Dionys. 
vi. 59, &e.), of the famine in 493 (Dionys. vii. 15), 
and of the impeachment of Coriolanus. (Dionys. 
vii. 47, &c.) He is made by Dionysius (viii. 73, 
&e.) to take a prominent part in opposing the 
agrarian law of Sp. Cassius. According to Pliny 
(H. N. xxxv. 3) he was the first who set up 
images of his ancestors in a public temple (that of 
Bellona). | 

2. App, CLaupius App. F. M. N. SABINUS RE- 
GILLENSIS, son of the preceding, was a candidate 
for the consulship in B. c. 482, but, through the 
opposition of the tribunes, did not succeed. (Dionys. 
vill. 90.) In 471 he was made consul by the 
patricians to oppose the Publilian rogations. He 
was baffled in his violent attempt to do so, and 
strove to revenge himself on the plebeians by his 
severity when commanding against the Aequians 
and Volscians. The soldiers became discontented 
and disobedient, and, when the enemy attacked 
them, threw away their arms and fled. For this 
he punished them with extreme severity. The 
next year he violently opposed the execution of 
the agrarian law of Sp. Cassius, and was brought 
to trial by two of the tribunes. According to the 
common story, he killed himself before the trial. 


(Liv. ii. 56-61; Dionys. ix. 43-45, 48-54; Nie- 


buhr, vol. ii. pp. 186, 219-228.) 

8. C. CLAUDIUS App. F. M. N. Sapinus REGIL- 
_LENSIS, brother of the preceding (Dionys. x. 30 ; 
Liv. iii. 35), was consul in B. c. 460, when Appius 
Herdonius seized the Capitol. After it had been 
recovered, we find him hindering the execution of 
the promise made by Valerius. respecting the Te- 
rentilian law. (Liv. ii. 15—21; 
12—17.) Subsequently, he opposed the proposi- 


tion to increase the number of the plebeian tri- 


bunes and the law de Aventino publicando. (Dionys. 
x. 30, 82.) He was an unsuccessful candidate for 
the dictatorship. (Liv. iii. 35.) Though a staunch 


supporter of the aristocracy, he warned his brother. 


against an immoderate use of his power. (Liv. iii. 
403; Dionys. xi. 7-11.) His remonstrances being 
of no avail, he withdrew to Regillum, but returned 
to defend the decemvir Appius, when impeached. 
(Liv. iii. 58.) Incensed at his death, he strove 
to revenge himself on the consuls Horatius and 
Valerius by opposing their application for leave to 
triumph. (Dionys. xi. 49.) In 445 we find him 
strenuously opposing the law of Canuleius, and pro- 
posing to arm the consuls against the tribunes. 
(Liv. i iv. 6.) According to Dionysius, however 


(xi. 55, 56), he himself proposed the election of 


military tribunes with consular power from both 
plebeians and patricians. 
4. Arp. CLAUDIUS. Crassus (or Crassinvs) 


Recitiensis Sapinus, the decemvir, is commonly 
~ considered to have been the son of No. 2 (as by | 
‘Livy, ii. 35); but, from the Capitoline Fasti, 
-where the record of his consulship appears. in the | 
following form: Ap. Claudius Ap. f: Men. Crassin.. 
Regil. Sabinus I. he would appear to have been 
the same person. (See Niebuhr, vol. ii. note 754.) 
He was elected consul in B,C. o. 451). and on the 


4,273 Dionys. vi. 23, 24, 27, 30.) 


Dionys. x. 9, 


:18, 19; Diodorus, xx. 36 5 
‘He was twice curule aedile (Frontin. de Aquaed. 


CLAUDIUS. 


appointment of the decemvirs in that year, he be- 
came one of them, His influence in the college 


‘became paramount, and he so far won the confi- 
dence of the people, that he was reappointed the 


following year. Now, however, his real character 


betrayed itself in the most violent and tyrannons 


conduct towards the plebeians, till his. attempt 
against Virginia led to the overthrow of the de- 
cemvirate. 
but did not live to abide his trial. According to 
Livy, he killed himself. Dionysius (xi. 46) says, 
it was the general opinion that he was put. to death — 
in prison by order of the tribunes, (Liv. ii. 33, 
85—58 ; Dionys. x. 54—xi. 46.) For an account 
of the decemviral Segmanon, see Dict, of Ant. S.v.. 
Twelve Tables. , 

5. App, CLAUDIUS AP. F. “AB N. Crassus s (or = 
Crassinus), the elder son of the decemvir, was 
consular tribune in B. c. 424. All that we are told 
of him is, that he was marked by a genuine Clau- 
dian hatred of the tribunes and plebeians. prir. 
iv. 35, 36.) o 

6. P. CLAUDIUS Crassus (or CRASSINUS), & 
younger son of the decemvir. (Liv. vi. 40.) 

7. App. CLAUDIUS App, F. App, N. CRASSUS (or 
CRASSINUS), son of No. 5, was consular tribune in 
B. €. 403. It was this Appius who was the author 
of the important measure, that the proceedings of 
the tribunes might be stopped by the veto of one 
of the college. (Niebul ar, vol. ii, p. 439, note 965.) 
Livy (v. 3—6) pay into his oui a speech in 
reply to the complaints of the tribunes, when, at 
the siege of Veli, the troops were kept in the field 
during the winter. He afterwards proposed to- 
appropriate the spoil of Veii for the pay of the 
soldiers, (Liv. v. 1—6, 20.) g 

8 APP. CLAUDIUS P. F. App. N. CRASSUS 
(or Crassinus), a son of No. 6, distinguished him- 
self by his opposition to the Licinian rogations, ` 
particularly as regarded the appointment of:ple- 
beian consuls. In 362, 


the war against the Hernicans, when a victory 
was g ained over them under his auspices, In 849 
he was made consul, but died at the commences. 
ment of his year of office, (Liv. vie 40—42, vii a 
6, &e., 24, 25.). te 


Crassinus), son of No. 7, was named dictator in 
B.C. 337, but immediately resigned his office, the 
augurs having pronounced his appointment invalid, 
Who the C. Claudius. Hortator, whom he made 
Master of the Horse, ma is not known. (Liv. 
viii. 15.) 

10. App. CLAUDIUS C. F. Apr: Na Cazcus, son 
of No. 9. It was generally believed among the 
ancients ‘that his blindness was real, and therecan - 
be no doubt that such was the fact, though it is. 


‘pretty certain that he did not become blind before 


his old age. The tradition of the occasion of his 


blindness. is given by Livy, ix. 29. (See also 


Plut, Pyrrha 
Appian, Samn. “0. ): 


Cic. de Senect. í 6, Tuse. Disp. v.38; 


ye 72), and in Bec 812 was elected censor with 


iC. Plautius, | without having been consul previously. 


(Liv. ix. 29.) With the design of forming in the 


‘senate and people a party which should be sub- 
-servient to him in his ambitious designs, he filled 
up the vacancies in the senate with the names ofa 


orge n muuntber oe the low popular partys aaa 


or 


‘ut 0 


“Appius was impeached by Virginius, 


on the death of the consul — 
Genucius, he was appointed dictator to conduct 


9. C. Craupids App. F. App, N. Crassus (or i 


ggg LADO,” 


even the sons of freedmen. His list however, was 
o set aside the following year, upon which C. Plau- 
> tius resigned and Appius continued in office as sole 


then. proceeded to draw up the lists 
: enrolled in them all the libertini, 
m he: diner uted among all the tribes, that Ws 
“influence might: predominate i in all. (Liv. ix. 29 

30, 33, 34,46; Suet. Claud. 24.) According to 
_ Pliny (i. N. xxxiii. 6 ) it was at his instigation 
‘that his secretary, Cn. Flavius, published his 


ae censor, 


calendar and account of the legis actiones. But 


the most durable monuments of his censorship (for 
his political innovations were in good part set 
aside by Q. Fabius Maximus) were the Appian 
road to Capua, which was commenced by him, and 
the Appian aqueduct, which he completed. (Liv. 
ix, 29; Frontin, de Aquaed. 5; Niebuhr, vol. iii. 
pp. 303—309. ). Niebuhr conjectures, 3 with some 
probability, that in order to raise money he must 
have sold large portions of the public land. He 
retained his censorship four years. (Niebuhr, vol. 
dil. pp. 294—8318.) In 307 he was elected. consul 
after resigning his censorship, which he had 
ineffectually endeavoured to retain, and remained 


in Rome for the purpose of strengthening his in- | 


terest. (Liv. ix. 42.) In the following year we 
find him a strenuous opponent of the Ogulnian 
law for opening the offices of pontiff and augur to 
the plebeians. (x. 7, 8.) In 298 he was ap- 
pointed interrex (an office which he filled three 
times; see inscription in Pighius, ad ann. 561), 
and at first refused to receive votes for the plebeian 

candidate. (Liv. x. 11; Cic. Brut. 14.) In 296 


he was chosen consul a second time, and command- 


` edat first in Samnium with some success, (Liv. 

x. 173 Orelli, Znser, No. 539.) From Samnium he 
led his forces into Etruria, and having been de- 
livered from a perilous position by his colleague 
Volumnius, the combined armies gained a decisive 


victory over the Etruscans and Samnites. (Liv. 


x, 18, 19.) In this battle he vowed a temple to 
Bellona, which he afterwards dedicated. Next 
year he was continued in command, as praetor, 
but was sent back to Rome by the consul Fabius. 
(x. 22, 25.) Afterwards, in conjunction with 
Volumnius, he gained a victory over the Sam- 
nites. (x. 31.) “He was once dictator, but in 
what year is not known. (Inse. in Orelli, Z e.) 
In his old age, when Cineas was sent by Pyrrhus 
to propose peace, Appius, now quite blind, ap- 
peared in the senate, and by his speech prevailed 
on them to resist the proffered terms. This speech 
was extant in Cicero’s time. (Liv. xiii. ; Cic. 
Brut. 14, 16, De Senect. 6.) His eloquence is 
extolled by Livy. (x. 19:) 
Appius Claudius the Blind was the earliest Ro- 
man writer In prose and verse whose name has 


come down tous. He was the author of a poem 


known to Cicero through the Greek (Cie. Tuse, 


Disp, iv. 2), of which some minute fragments have 


come down to us. (Priscian. viii. p. 792, ed. 
Putsch; o $. v. Stuprum.) Its contents were 
ofa P yth hagorean cast. He also wrote a legal 


treatise, De Usui pationibus, and according to some 


was thie author of the Actiones which Flavius 
eee [Fravivs.] (Pomponius, Dig. i. 2. 
$36.) He left four sons and five daughters. 
| (Cie de Senect. 11.) 
-oHe App, Coaupios C. F. APP. N. CaupEx, also 
‘son of No. 9. He derived his surname from his 


-attention to naval affairs. (Sence. de Brev, Vitae, 


| “CL LAUDIUS. S. ae 
13) He was elected consul B. c 264, and tom- 


manded the forces sent to the assistance of the - 


Mamertini. He effected a landing on the coast of 
Sicily by night, defeated Hiero ‘and the Carthagi- 
nians, and raised the siege of Messana. After a 
repulse from Egesta, and some other unsuccessful 
operations, he left a garrison in Messana and re- 
turned home. (Polyb. i. 11, 12, 16; Suet. 77. 2 
12. Arp. CLAUDIUS APP. F. C.N. E 


(or Crassrxus) Rurus, the eldest son of No. 10, 


and apparently the last of the gens who bore the 


surname Crassus. He was sonnel B. c. 268, (Fast. 


Sic; Vell. Pat. i. 14.) 

13. P. CLAUDIUS App. F. C. N: PULCHER, the 
first of this gens who bore that surname, was the 
second son of No. 10. He possessed in a more 
than ordinary degree most of the worst characteris- 
tics of this family. He was elected consul in B. c. 
249, and commanded the fleet sent to reinforce the 


troops at Lilybaeum. In defiance of the auguries, — 


he attacked the Carthaginian fleet lying in the har- 


our of Drepana, but was entirely defeated, with the 


loss of almost all his forces. (Polyb. i. “49, &KC. 5 
Cie. De Divin. i. 16, ii. 8,33; Schol. Bob. zx ce 
p. 337, ed. Orell.; Liv. xix} ; Suet. Tib. 2.) 
Claudius was recalled and commanded to appoint a 
dictator. He named M. Claudius Glycias or 
Glicia, the son of a freedman, but a oo 


was immediately superseded. (Suet. ; Fasti 


Capit.) P. Claudius was aceused of h ‘treason; 
and, according to Polybius (i. 52) and Cicero (de 
Nat. Deor. ii. ~8); was severely punished. Accord- 
ing to ee accounts (Schol. Bob. Z. e; Val. Max. 
viii 1. § 
stopped. the proceedings ; but he was impeached a 
second time and fined. He did not long survive 

his disgrace. He was dead before p. c. 246, 


[Chavpra, No. 1.] The ee is that he 


killed himself. (Val. Max. i. 4. § 3.) . 

14. ©. CLAUDIUS App. F. o N. CENTHO Or 
CENTO, another son of No. 10, was consul in B. C. 
240, interrex in 217, and dictator in 213. (Fasti 
Cap. ; Cie. Tuse. Disp. 1.1, Brut. 18; Liv. xxii. 
34, xxv. 2. 


15. Trp. Craupivus Nero, fourth son of No, 
10. Nothing further is known respecting him. . 


(Suet. Tib. 3: ; Gell. xiii. 22.) An account of his 
descendants is given under NERO. 

16. Craupian QUINQUE. [Craup 1a, No. 1.] 

17. App. CLAUDIUS P. F. App. N. PULCHER, 
son of No. 13, was aedile in B. c. 217. (Liv. xxii. 
53.) In the following year he was military tri- 
bune, and fought at Cannae. Together with P. 
Scipio he was raised to the supreme command by 
the troops who had fled to Canusium, In 215 he 
was created praetor, and conducted the relics of 
the defeated army into Sicily, where his efforts to 
detach Hieronymus, the grandson of Hiero, from 
his connexion with the Carthaginians, were un- 
successful. (Liv. xxiii, 24, 80, 31; xxiv. 6, 7.) 
He remained in Sicily the following year also, as 
| propraetor and legatus to M. Marcel lus. (xxiv. 10, 


21, 27, 29, 30, 33, 36; Polyb. vii 3, 5, 9) hav- 
ing charge of the fleet ‘and thec camp at Leontini. 


(Liv. xxiv. 39.) In 212 he was elected consul, 
and in conjunction with his colleague Q. ‘Fulvius 
Flaccus laid siege to Capua, At the close of his 


year of office, in pursuance of a decree of the 
senate, he went to Rome and created two new 


consuls. His own command was prolonged another 


year. In the battle with Hanni] bal before Capua 


4), a thunder-storm which happened 
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he received a wound, from the effects of which: ie 1 
died shortly after the stirrender of the city. He 
ineffectually opposed the infliction of the sanguinary 
vengeance which Fulvius took on the Capuans. 
(Liv. xxv. 2, 22, 4l, xxvi. 1, 5, 6, 8, 15, 16.5 
Polyb. ix. 3.) 
o 18, CLAUDIA QUINTA: | ‘[Cravpra, No. 2] 

‘19, Cuaupra. [Cuauprs, No 3] 

20. App. CLAUDIUS APP. F. P. N. PULCHER, 
son of No. 17. In B. c. 197 and the three fol- 
lowing years, he served as military tribune under 
T. Quinctius Flamininus in Greece in the war with 
Philip. (Liv. xxxii. 35, 36, xxxiii. 29, xxxiv. 50.) 
We find him again in Greece i in 191, serving first | 
under M. Baebius in the war with Antiochus 
(xxxvi. 10), and afterwards under the consul M’. 
Acilius Glabrio against the Aetolians. (xxxvi. 22, 
30.) In 187 he was made praetor, and Tarentum 
fell to him by lot as his province, (xxxviii. 42.) 
In 185 he was elected. consul, and gained some 
adyantages over the Ingaunian Ligurians, and, by 
his violent interference at the comitia, procured 
the election of his ag Publius to the consul- 

ship. (xxxix. 23, 32.) In 184, when Philip 
was preparing for a new war with the Romans, 
Appius was sent at the head of an embassy into 
Macedonia and Greece, to observe his movements 
and wrest from his grasp the cities of which he 
had made himself master. (xxxix. 33—39.) In 
176 he was one of an embassy sent to the Aeto- 
lians, to bring about a cessation of their internal 
CE 7 oppose the machinations of Perseus. 
xli. 25, 27. 

21. P. CLAUDIUS APP. F. P. N. PULCHER, son 
of No. 17. In Bc. 189 he was curule aedile, and 
in 188 praetor. (Liv. xxxviii. 35.) In 184 he 
was made consul [see No. 20] (xxxix. 32), and 
in 181 one of the three commissioners appointed 
for planting a colony at Gravisċae. (xl. 29.) 

22. C. CLAUDIUS APP. P. P. N. PULCHER, an- 

other son-of No. 17 (Fasti Cap. ; Liv. xxxii. 44), 
was made augur in B. c. 195, praetor in 180 (xl. 
37, 42), and consul in 177. The province of 
Istria fell to his lot. Fearing lest the successes of 
the consuls of the preceding year might render his 
presence unnecessary, he set out without perform- 
ing the regular initiatory ceremonies of the consul- 
ship, but soon found himself compelled to return. 
Having again proceeded to his province with a 
fresh army, he captured three towns, and reduced 
the Istrians to subjection. He next marched 
against the Ligurians, whom he defeated, and 
celebrated a double triumph at Rome. Having 
held the comitia, he returned to Liguria and 
recovered the town of Mutina. (xli. 10—18; 
Polyb. xxvi. 7.) In 171 he served as military 
tribune under P. Licinius against Perseus. (Liv. 
xlii. 49.) In 169 he was censor with Ti. Sempro- 
nius Gracchus. Their severity drew down upon 
them an impeachment from one of the tribunes, | 
but the popularity of Gracchus secured an ac- 
quittal. Claudius opposed his colleague, who | 
wished to exclude the freedmen: from all the tribes, | 
and at last it was agreed that they should be 
enrolled in one tribe—the Esquiline. (xliii. 14] 
—16, xliv. 16, xlv..15; Valer. Max. vi. 5. § 3.) 
dn 167 Claudius was one of an embassy of ten sent |- 

ae Macedonia. He died i in this year, Gl 17, | 

; Polyb. xxx. 10.) z 

ni C. CLAUDIUS CENTO, probably the grandit 
- son of No. H, served under the consul P. eE 


in B.C. 200, in the war with Philip. Being sent 
to the relief of Athens, which was besieged bya ` 
Macedonian army, he raised the siege. He next. 
made himself master of Chaleis in Enboea, and 
gained several advantages over Philip, who ma 
| ed in person upon Athens, — Ay xxxi, 14, 23, 
&ce.; Zonar. ix. 15.) 

24. App. Craupius CENTO, ‘yrother of No. 23, 

was aedile.in B c. 178. (Liv. xl. 59.) In 175 
he was made praetor, and received Hispania Cite- 
rior as his province. Here he gained a victory 
over the revolted Celtiberi, for which he was 
honoured with an ovation. (xli; 22, 31, 33.) In 
173 he was sent into Thessaly, and quieted the 
disturbances which prevailed there. (xlii. 5.) In 
172 he was one of an embassy sent into Mace- 
donia to communicate to Perseus the demands and 
threats of the Romans. (xlii. 25.) In 170 he was 
legatus under the consul A. Hostilius. Having 
heen sent with 4000 men into yricum,. he sus- 
tained a defeat near the town of Uscana. (xliii, 
11, 12.) 

35. Arr. CLAUDIUS APP. F. ‘Avr. N. PULCHER, 
son of No. 20. He was consul in B.c. 143, and, 
to obtain a pretext for a triumph, attacked the 
Salassi, an Alpine tribe. He was at first defeated, 
but afterwards, following the directions of the Si- 
bylline hooks, gained a victory. (Frontin. de 
Agquaed. 7; Dion Cass. Fragm. Ixxix. lxxx.; Oros. 
v. 4.) On his return a triumph was refused him ; 
but he triumphed at his own expeuse, and when 
one of the tribunes attempted to drag him from | 
his car, his daughter Claudia, one of the Vestal 
virgins, walked by his side up to the capitol. (Cic. 
pro Cael. 14; Sueton. Tib. 2.) Next year he was 
an unsuccessful candidate for the censorship, though 
he afterwards held that office with Q. Fulvius No- 
bilior, probably in 136. (Dion Cass. Fragm. Ixxxiv.3 
Plut. Tib. Gracch. 4.) He gave one of his daugh- 
ters in marriage to Tib. Gracchus, and mM B.C. 133 3 
with Tih. ang C. Gracchus was appointed com- 
missioner for the division of the lands. (Liv. Hpii. 
58; Orelli, Lnser. No.570; Vell. Pat. ii. 2.) Appius 
lived at enmity with P. Scipio Aemilianus.: (Plut. 
Aemil, 38; Cic: de Rep. i. 19.) He died shortly 
after Tib. Graechus. (Appian, B. C.i.18.) He was 
one of the Salii, an augur, and princeps. senatus. 
(Macrob. Saturn, ii, 10; Plat. Tib. Gracch. 4.) 
Cicero (Brut, 28) says, that his style of speaking 
was fluent and vehement. He married Antistia. 
[ANTISTA No L] o ? 

26. C. CLAUDIUS PuLcHER,. son of No.2 22, was 
consul in B. c. 130, and Jaid information before the | 
senate of the disturbances excited by C + Papirius 
Carbo. (Cie. de Leg. iti, 19.) 

27. APP. CLAUDIUS PULCHER, known only as 
the son of No. 26 and father of No. 22... 

28. C. CLAUDIUS PULCHER, also ‘son of No. 2 
and father of No. 34. (Cic; pro Plane. 21.) | 
29. APP, CLAUDIUS PULCHER, son of No. 25. 
He inherited his father’s enmity to P, Seipio Aemi- 
lianus. (Cie. pro Scour. ti. 32.) In Bic. 107 he 


Jaw of Sp. Thorius.. (Cie. de Orat. ii. 70.) He ap- 
pears to have been of a facetious eo | 
(Cis: de Orat, iis 60) 

50: ‘CrAUDIA. © “Teeaunin; No. Ay 

- Cuaupia. [Cuaupia, No. 5.o 
| 32, C CLAUDIUS Apr. F. C. N. PULCHER, son 
‘of No. 27. (Cic. de Of ii. 16, Verr. ii. 49; Fasti 
Sent. by appears in B.C 100. as one of me who 

a 


took part in the discussions respeeting the agrarian 


470: foes CEAUDIUBS Fe 
took up arms against Saturninus, (Cie. pro Rab. 7.) 
In 99:he was curule aedile, and in the games cele- 


brated by him elephants were for the first time 


exhibited in the circus, and painting employed in 
the scenic decorations. (Plin. 4... viii. 7, xxxv. 73 


Val. Max. ii. 4. $6.) In 85 he was praetor in 


Sicily, and, by direction of the senate, gave laws to 
‘the Halesini respecting the appointment of their 
senate. (Cic. Ferr. ii: 49.) The Mamertini made 
him their patronus. (Ferr. iv. 3.) He was consul 
in 92. (Fasti Cup.), Cicero (Brut. 45) speaks of 
him as aman possessed of great power and some 
ability as an orator. 

33. App. CLaupius Puncusr, the brother, 
possibly of No. 32, was military tribune in B. c. 
$7. He was appointed to guard the Janiculum 
when the city was threatened by Marius and 
- Cinna, but opened a gate to Marius, to whom he 
‘was under obligations. (Appian, B. C. i. 68.) Tt 
appears, however, that he managed to keep his 
credit with his own party; for it is probably this 
Claudius who was interrex in 77, and with Q. 
Lutatius Catulus had to defend Rome against M. 
Aemilius Lepidus, (Sall. Fragm. lib. 1.) : 

34. App. CLAUDIUS PULCHER, son of No. 28, 

was made consul in B. c. 79, though he had been 
an unsuccessful candidate for the curule aedileship. 
(Cic. pro Plane. 213 Appian, B.C. i. 103.) He 
was afterwards governor of Macedonia, and en- 
gaged in contests with the neighbouring. barba- 
rians. He died in his province, before 76, when 
he was succeeded by C. Scribonius Curio. (Liv. 
Epit 91; Flor. iii. 4; Oros. v. 23.) 

35. APP. CLAUDIUS PULCHER, apparently the 
son of No, 29. (Orelli, Inseripi, No. 578.) When 
~ eurule aedile he celebrated. the Megalesian games. 

(Cie. de Harusp, Resp. 12.) In B. c. 89 he was 
made praetor (Cic. pro Arche 5), and afterwards 


. filled the office of propraetor. In B.c. 87 Cinna 


gained a victory over his army. (Liv. Epit. 79.) 
Claudius was impeached by one of the tribunes, 


and, not appearing, was deposed from his command 


and banished. Next year, L. Marcius Philippus, 
his nephew, who was censor, omitted his name in 
the list of senators. (Cic. pro Dom. 31, 32.) He 
appears in 82 to have marched with Sulla against 
Rome, and met his death near the city. (Plat. 
Sulla, 29.) He married Caecilia, and left three 


sons and three daughters, but no property. (Varro, 


&. R. ii. 16,) 

36, C. CLAUDIUS PULCHER, son of No. 29, 
when curule aedile excluded slaves from the Me- 
galesian games which he celebrated. (Cic. de Har. 
Resp. 12.) In B. c. 73 he was praetor (Plut. 
Crass. 9), and commanded an army against Spar- 
tacus, by whom he was defeated at mount Vesu- 
vius. (Liv. Hpit. 95; Oros. v. 24.) 

37. CLAUDIA. [Craupra, No. 6.] 

38. Arp. CLAUDIUS PULCHER, eldest son of 


No. 35 (Varr. R.A. iii. 16), appears in B. 0.75 as 


the prosecutor of Terentius Varro. (Ascon. ad Cie, 


| Div. in Caecil, p. 109, Orell.) In 70 he served in: 


_ Agia under his brother-in-law, Lucullus, and was 


sent to Tigranes to demand the surrender of Mi- 
thridates. (Plut. Zucall. 19,21.) In 61 he was. 


in Greece, collecting statues and paintings to adorn 


the games which he contemplated giving as aedile. | 


(Cic. pro Dom. 43; Schol. Bob. in orat. in 
Clod. et Cur. p. 338, Orell) Through the favour 


and influence of the consul L. Piso, however, he 
was made praetor without first filling the office of 
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aedile. (Cie: le) As praetor (8C. 57) he pre- 


sided in trials for extortion, and Cicero expresses 
anxiety on behalf of his brother Quintus, who had 
been propraetor in Asia. (Ad Ati iii. 17.) Though 
Appius did not openly and in person oppose Cice- 
ro’s recall (Cie. ad Fam, iii. 10. § 8; comp. pro 
Dom. 33), he tacitly sanctioned and abetted the 
proceedings of his brother Publius. He placed at 
his disposal the gladiators whom he had hired, and 
alone of the praetors did nothing on behalf. of 
Cicero; and, after the return of the latter, shewed 
more decidedly which side he took. (Cic. pro Seat, 
36, 39—41, in Pison. 15, pro Mil. 15, post, Red. 
in Sen. 9, ad Att. iv. 1—3; Schol. Bob. p. 
307, Orell.; Dion Cass. xxxix. 6,7.) Next year 
he was propraetor in Sardinia, and in April paid 
a visit to Caesar at Luca. (Plut. Caes. 21; Cie 
ad Q. F. ii. 6, 15.) In B.c. 54 he was chosen 
consul with L. Domitius Ahenobarbus. (Caes. 
B. G. v. 1; Dion Cass. xxxix. 60, xl. 1.) Through 
the intervention of Pompey, a reconciliation was 
brought about between him and Cicero, though 
his attentions to the latter appear, in part at least, 
to have been prompted by avarice. (Cie. ad. Q. F. 
ii. 12, ad Fam. i. 9, iii. 10.) When Gabinius 
returned from his province, Appius appeared as his 
accuser, in hopes that his silence might be bought, 
; though previously he had said he would do all that 
lay in his power to prevent the threatened prose- 
cution. (Cic. ad Q. Fr. ii. 12, 13, iii. 2; Dion Cass. 
xxxix. 60.) Similar motives appear to have in- 


venality was the compdct which he and his col- 
league entered into with Cn. Domitius Calvinus 
and C. Memmius, two of the candidates for the 


selves in the sum of 4,000,000 sesterces a-piece, 
in case they should be appointed consuls, to bring 
forward fase witnesses to prove that laws had 
been passed assigning to Appius and his colleague 
the command of an army, and settling in other 
respects the administration of the provinces to 
which they were to go as proconsuls. The whole 
affair, however, was exposed, and the comitia were 
not held in that year. (Cic. ad Att. iv. 18, 15, 16, 
ad Q. Fr. iii. l. cap. 5.) Appius, however, asserted 
his right to command an army, even without a lex 
curiata. (dd Fam. i. 9. § 25, ad Ad. iv. 16. § 12.) 
He reached his province in July, B. c. 53, and go- 


most tyrannous and rapacious. (Cic. ad ditt, vi. 1, 
2. § 8, ad Fam. xv. 4, comp. iii. 8. $ 5-8.) He made 
war upon the mountaineers of Amanus, and some 
successes over them gave him a pretext for claim- 
ing a triumph. (Cic. ad Fam. ili. 1, 2; Eckhel, 
| iv. p. 860.) Cicero wrote to him, while in his 
province, in terms of the greatest cardiality (ad 
fam. iii. 1); but when he was appointed his suc- 
cessor in 51, Appius did not conceal his displea- 
sure. He avoided meeting him, and shewed him 
other marks of disrespect. His displeasure was 
increased by Cicero’s countermanding some of his 
directions and regulations. (Ad Fam. iii. 2—6, 7, 
8.) Appius on his return demanded a triumph, 
but was compelled to withdraw his claim by an 
impeachment instituted against him by Dolabella. 
(Ad Fam. iii. 9, viii 6, iii 11.) As witnesses 
were required from his old province, he found hime 
self again obliged to pay court to Cicero. (ld Fum 


duced him to support C. Pomptinus in his claim 
for a triumph. (Cic. ad Att. iv. 16, ad Q. F ili. 4.) 
A still more glaring instance of his dishonesty and 


consulship, by which the two latter bound them- | 


verned it for two years. His rule appears to have been. n 
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1.10, comp. viii. 6, ad Att, vi. 2.810.) Through | 
- the exertions of Pompey, Brutus, and Hortensius, 
he was acquitted. (Ad Fem. iii. 11, Brut. 64, 94.) 
_ He was at this time a candidate for the censor- 


ship, and a charge of bribery was brought against 


him, but he was acquitted. (dd Fam. iii. 11, 12.) 


He was chosen censor with L. Piso, B. c. 50. (For 


an account of the quarrel between Appius and 
Caelius, and the mutual prosecutions to which it. 


gave rise, see Cic. ad Fam. viii. 12, ad Q. F. ii. 
13.) Appius exercised his power as censor with 


severity (ad Fam. viii. 14. §4), and expelled se- 


veral from the senate, among others the histo- 
rian Sallust. (Dion xl. 63; Acron. ad Hor. Serm. 
i, 2. 48.) Appius, by his connexion with Pom- 
pey, and his opposition in the senate to Curio 
(Dion xl. 64), drew upon himself the enmity 


of Caesar, and, when the latter marched upon. 


Rome, he fled from Italy. (Ad Att ix. l. § 4.) 
He followed Pompey, and received Greece as his 
province. He consulted the Delphic oracle to learn 
his destiny, and, following its injunctions, went to 
Euboea, where he died before the battle of Phar- 
salus. (Val. Max. i. 8. $10; Lucan, v. 120-236.) 
He was elected one of the college of augurs in 59. 
(Varr. R. R. iit. 2. $2; Cic. ad Fam. iii. 10. $ 9.) 
He was well skilled in augury, and wrote a work 
on the augural discipline, which he dedicated to 
Cicero. He was also distinguished for his legal 
and antiquarian knowledge. (Cic. de Zeg. ii. 13, 
de Divin. ii. 35, Brut. 77, ad Fam. iti. 4, 9, 11; 
Festus, s. v. Solistimum.) He believed in augury 


_ and divination, and seems to have been of a super- 


stitious turn of mind. (Cic. de Div. i. 16, 58, 
Tuse. Disp. i. 16.) Cicero speaks highly of his 
oratorical powers. (Brut. 77.) His favourite and 
confidant was a freedman named Phanias. (dd 
Fam. iii. 1, 5, 6.) 

39. C. Cuaupius PULCHER, son of No. 35 
(Cie. pro Scaur. § 33; Ascon. in Milon. p. 35, ed. 
Orell.), and older than his brother Publius, as ap- 
pears from the dates at which they respectively 


held public offices, and from the testimony of Cicero 


(pro Cael. 15, where Publius is called minimus 
jrater), was appointed legatus by Caesar in B. c. 
58. (Cic. pro Sext. 18.) In 56 he became praetor, 
and assisted his brother Publius when he at first 
attempted to prevent Cicero from removing from 


the capitol the tablets containing the decree of his 


banishment. (Dion Cass, xxxix. 21.) In 55 he 
went to Asia as propraetor, and next year pro- 
posed becoming a candidate for the consulship, but 
was induced to abandon his design and remain in 
his province. (Cic. pro Scaur. $$ 33—35.) On 


his return he was accused of extortion by M. Ser- 


vilius, who was however bribed to drop the prose- 
cution. This proceeding was subsequently (in 
B.C. 51) exposed by his younger son Appius de- 


manding back from Servilius the sum which had 


been given. to him. (Cic. ad Fam. viii. 8.) At 
the time when Cicero defended Milo (B. c. 52) 


Caius was no longer alive. (Ascon. in Milon. p. 
35, Orell.) | a a 


40. P. Cronus PuLcuer, was the youngest 


"son of No. 35.. The form of the name Clodius 
was not peculiar to him: it is occasionally found | 
in the ease of others of the gens (Orelli, Jnscript. 
579); and Clodius was himself sometimes called 
Claudius. (Dion Cass. xxxv. 14.) He first makes 
his appearance in history in B. €. 70, serving with 
his brother Appius under his brother-in-law, L. 


| with great-yehemence. _ 
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Lucullus, in Asia. Displeased at not being treated — 


by Lucullus with the distinction he had expected, 


he encouraged the soldiers to mutiny. He then 
left Lucullus, and betook himself to his other bro- 
ther-in-law, Q. Marcius Rex, at that time proconsul 
in Cilicia, and was entrusted by him with the 
command of the fleet. He fell into the hands of 


the pirates, who however dismissed him without 


ransom, through fear of Pompey. He next went 
to Antiocheia, and joined the Syrians in making 
war on the Arabians. Here again he excited some 
of the soldiers to mutiny, and nearly lost his life. 
He now returned to Rome, and made his first ap- 


| pearance in civil affairs in B. c. 65 by impeaching 


Catiline for extortion in his government of Africa. 
Catiline bribed his accuser and judge, and escaped. 
In B. c. 64, Clodius accompanied the propraetor — 
L. Murena to Gallia Transalpina, where he resort- 
ed to the most nefarious methods of procuring mo- 
ney. His avarice, or the want to which his dissi- 
pation had reduced him, Jed him to have recourse 
to similar proceedings on his return to Rome. 
Asconius (in Mil. p. 50, Orell.) says, that Cicero 
often charged him with having taken part in the 
conspiracy of Catiline. But, with the exception 
of some probably exaggerated rhetorical allusions 
(de Harusp. Resp. 3, pro Mil. 14), no intimation 
of the kind appears in Cicero ; and Plutarch (Cie, 
29) says, that on that occasion he took the side of 
the consul, and was still on good terms with him. 
Towards the close of 62, Clodius was guilty of 
an act of sacrilege, which is especially memorable, 
as it gave rise to that deadly enmity between him- 
self and Cicero which produced such important 
consequences to both and to Rome. The mysteries _ 
of the Bona Dea were this year celebrated in the 
house of Caesar. 
with Pompeia, Caesar’s wife, with the assistance 
of one of the attendants entered the house dis- 
guised as a female musician. But while his guide 


was gone to apprize her mistress, Clodius was de- : 


tected by his voice. The alarm was immediately.. 
given, but he made his escape by the aid of the © 
damsel who had introduced him. He was already 
a candidate for the quaestorship, and was elected; _ 
but in the beginning of 61, before he set out for 
his province, he was impeached for this offence. 
The senate referred the matter to the pontifices, 
who declared it an act of impiety. Under the 
direetion of the senate a rogation was proposed. to 
the people, to the effect that Clodius should be 
tried by judices selected by the praetor who was 
to preside. 
up without coming to a decision. The senate was: 
at first disposed to persist in its original plan; but 
afterwards, on the recommendation of Hortensius, 
the proposition of the tribune Fufius Calenus 
was adopted, in accordance with which the judices 
were to be selected from the three decuries. Cice~ 
ro, who. had hitherto strenuously supported the. 
senate, now relaxed in his exertions, Clodius at- - 
tempted to prove an alibi, but Cicero’s evidence — 
shewed that he was with him in Rome only three 


hours before he pretended to have been at Inter- — 
amna. Bribery and intimidation, however, secured 

him an acquittal by.a majority of 31 to 25. Cicero 
however, who had been irritated by some sarcastic 


allusions made by Clodius to his consulship, and 


by a verdict given in contradiction to his testimony, 
attacked Clodius and his partisans im the senate 


= DÈ 


Clodius, who had an intrigue 


The assembly, however, was broken 
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Soon after his acquittal Clodius went to his 


province, Sicily, and intimated his design of be- 


coming a candidate for the aedileship. On his 
return, however, he disclosed a different purpose. 


Hager to. revenge himself on Cicero, that he might 


be armed with more formidable power he purposed 
becoming a tribune of the plebs. For this it was 
necessary that he should be adopted into a ple- 
beian family ; and as he was not in the power of 
his parent, the adoption had to take place by a 
vote of the people in the comitia curiata. (This 
ceremony was called Adrogatio: see Dict. of Ant. 
s. v. Adrogatio.) Repeated attempts were made 
by the tribune C. Herennius to get this brought 
about. Cicero, who placed reliance on the friend- 
ship and support of Pompey, did not spare Clodius, 
though he at times shews that he had misgivings 
as to the result. The triumvirs had not yet taken 
Clodius’ side, and when he impeached L. Calpur- 
nius Piso for extortion, their influence procured 
the acquittal of the accused. But in defending C. 
Antonius, Cicero provoked. the triumvirs, and 
especially Caesar, and within three hours after the 
delivery of his speech Clodius became the adopted 
son of P. Fonteius (at the end of the year 60). 
The lex curiata for his adoption was proposed by 


Caesar, and Pompey presided in the assembly. 


The whole proceeding was irregular, as the sanc- 
tion of the pontifices had not been obtained ; Fon- 
telus was not twenty years old, and consequently 
much younger than Clodius, and was married, nor 
was there the smallest reason to suppose that his 
- mariage would remain childless, and, indeed, he 
was afterwards the father of several children ; the 

o rogation was not made public three nundines be- 
fore the comitia; and it was passed although 


Bibulus sent notice to Pompey that he was taking 


the auspices. A report soon after got abroad that 
Clodius was to be sent on an embassy to Tigranes, 


and that by his refusal to go he had provoked the 
hostility of the triumvirs. Neither tumed out to 
be true. Clodius was now actively endeavouring 
to secure his election to the tribuneship. Cicero 
was for a time amused with a report that his only 


design was to rescind the laws of Caesar. With 


the assistance of the latter, Clodius succeeded in 


his object, and entered upon his office in December, 
B.C. 59, 

Clodius did not immediately assail his enemies, 
On the last day of the year, indeed, he prevented 


Bibulus, on laying down his office, from addressing: 
the people; but his first measures were a series of 


laws, calculated to lay senate, knights, and people 
under obligations to him. The first was a law for 
the gratuitous distribution of corn once a month to 
the poorer citizens. The next enacted that no 
magistrate should observe the heavens on comitial 
days, and that no veto should be allowed to hinder 
the passing of a law. This enactment was de- 
signed specially to aid him in the attack with 
which he had. threatened Cicero. . The third was 
a law for the restoration of the old guilds which 
had been abolished, and the creation of new ones, 


by which means he secured the support of a large 


number of organized bodies. A fourth law was 


intended to gratify these of the higher class, and. 
provided that the censors should not expel from 


the senate, or inflict any mark of disgrace upon 
any one who had net first been openly accused 
before them, and convicted of some crime by their 
“joint sentence. ‘The consuls of the year he gained 
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over to his interests by undertaking to secure to 


them the provinces which they wished. Having 


thus prepared the way, he opened his attack upon 
Cicero by proposing a law to the effect, that who- 
ever had taken the life of a citizen uncondemned 
and without a trial, should be interdicted from 
earth and water. For an account of the proceed- 
ings which ensued, and which ended in Cicero’s 
withdrawing into exile, see CICERo, p. 713. | 
On the same day on which Cicero left the city 
Clodius procured the enactment of two laws, one 
to interdict Cicero from earth and water, because 
he had illegally put citizens to death, and forged a 
decree of the senate; the other forbidding any one, 
on pain of the like penalty, to receive him. The 
interdict was, however, limited to the distance of 
400 miles from Rome. Clodius added the clause, 
that no proposition should ever be made for re- 
versing the decree till those whom Cicero had put 
to death should come to life again. The law was 


confirmed in the comitia tributa, and engraven on 


brass. On the same day, the consuls Gabinius 


and Piso had the provinces of Syria and Macedonia 
assigned to them, with extraordinary powers. 


Clodius next rid himself of M. Cato, who, by a 
decree passed on his motion, was sent with the 
powers of praetor to take possession of the island 
of Cyprus, with the treasures of its king, Ptolemy, 
and to restore some Byzantine exiles. [Cavo, p. 
648, b.] In the former nefarious proceeding, 
Clodius seems to have taken as a pretext the will 
of Ptolemy Alexander I., the uncle of the Cyprian: 


king, who, as the Romans pretended, had made 


over to them his kingdom, 


Immediately after the banishment of Cicero, — 


Clodius set fire to his house on the Palatine, and 
destroyed his villas at Tusculum and Formiae. 
The greater part of the property carried off from 
them was divided between the two consuls. The 
ground on which the Palatine house stood, with 
such of the property as still remained, was put up 
to auction. Clodius wished to become the pur- 
chaser of it, and, not liking to bid himself, got a 
needy fellow named Scato to bid for him. He 
wished to erect on the Palatine a palace of sur- 
passing size and magnificence. A short time be- 
fore he had purchased the house of Q. Seius 
Postumus, after poisoning the owner, who had re- 
fused to sell it. This it was his intention to unite 
with another house which he already had there. 
He pulled down the portico of Catulus, which 
adjoined Cicero’s grounds, and erected another in 
its place, with his own name inscribed on it. To 
alienate Cicero's property irretrievably, he dedicated 
it to the goddess Libertas, and a small portion of 
the site of the dwelling, with part of the ground 
on which the portico of Catulus had stood, was 
oceupied by a chapel to the goddess. For the 
image of the goddess he made use of the statue of 
a Tanagraean hetaera, which his brother Appius 
had brought from Greece. To maintain the armed 
bands whom he employed, Clodius required large 


sums of money; but this he did not find much 


difficulty in procuring: for with the populace he 
was all-powerful, and his influence made his favour 
worth purchasing. (For an account of the way in 
which, through his influence, Brogitarus of Galatia 
was made priest of Cybele at Pessinus,and Menula 
of Anagnia sereened from punishment, with other 
arbitrary and irregular proceedings of Clodins, see 


Cie. pro Dom. 40, 50, de Har. Resp. 13, pro Seat 
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26, 30, pro Mil, 27, 32.) He went so far as. as 


offend Pompey by aiding the escape of Tigranes, 


son of the king of Armenia, whom Pompey had. 


brought a prisoner to Rome. In this instance also 
his services were purchased. Pompey, however, 
did not feel himself strong enough to resent the 
insult. Clodius soon assailed him more openly. 
The consul Gabinius sided with Pompey. Fre- 
quent conflicts took. place between the armed 
bands of the tribune and consul, in-one of which 
Gabinius himself was wounded and his fasces 
broken. Clodius and the tribune Ninnius went 
through the farce of dedicating to the gods, the one 
the pr roperty of Gabinius, the ‘other that of Clodius. 
An attempt was made by Clodius, through one of 
his slaves, upon the life of Pompey, who now with- 
drew to his own house, and kept there as long as 
his enemy was in office. Clodius stationed a body 
of men under his freedman Damis to watch him, 
and the praetor Flavius was repulsed in an attempt 


to drive them off 


The attempts made before the end of this year 
to procure the recall of Cicero proved abortive. 
Next year (B. c. 57), Clodius, possessing no longer 
tribunitial power, was obliged to depend on his 
armed bands for preventing the people from pass- 
ing a decree to recall Cicero. On the twenty-fifth 
of January, when a rogation to that effect was 
brought forward by the tribune Fabricius, Clodius 
appeared with an armed body of slaves and gladia- 
tors; Fabricius had also brought armed men to 
support him, and a bloody fight ensued, in which 
the party of Fabricius was worsted. Soon after- 
wards, Clodius with his men fell upon another of 
his opponents, the tribune Sextius, who nearly lost 
his life in the fray. He attacked the house of 
Milo, another of the tribunes, and threatened his 
life whenever he appeared. He set fire to the 
temple of the Nymphs, for the purpose of destroy- 
ing the censorial records ; interrupted the Apolli- 
narian games, which were being celebrated by the 
praetor L. Caecilius, and besieged him in his 
house. Milo made an unsuccessful attempt to 
bring Clodius to trial for his acts of violence ; and 
finding his endeavours unsuccessful, resolved to 
repel force by force. Accordingly he collected an 
armed band of slaves and gladiators, and frequent 
contests took place in the streets between the op- 
posing parties. 

When the senate came to a resolution to propose 


to the comitia a decree for the restoration of Cicero, 


Clodius was the only one who opposed it; and 
when, on the fourth of August, it was brought be- 
fore the people, Clodius spoke against it, but could 
do nothing more; for Milo and the other friends 
of Cicero had brought to the place of meeting a 
force sufficiently powerful to deter him from at- 
tempting any violence, and the decree was passed. 
Clodius, however, was not stopped in his career of 


violence. On the occasion of the dearth. which- 


ensued immediately after Cicero’s recall, the blame 
of which Clodius endeavoured to throw on him, he 
excited a disturbance ; and when, by the advice of 
Cicero, Pompey was invested with extraordinary 


powers to superintend the supplies, Clodius charged. 


the former with betraying the senate, big 
‘The decree by which Cicero was recalled, pro- 


‘vided also for the restitution of his property. 
Some difficulty, however, remained with respect to 
the house on the Palatine, the site of which had 
been consecrated by Clodius to the service of re- | 
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ligion. The matter was referred to the college of 


pontifices, but was not decided till the. end of 


September, when Cicero defended his right before 


them. The pontifices returned an answer suficient 
to satisfy all religious scruples, though Clodius 
chose to take it as favourable to himself, and the 
senate decreed the restoration of the site, and the 
payment of a sum of money to Cicero for rebuild- 
ing his house. When the workmen began their 
operations in November, Clodius attacked and drove 
them off, pulled down the portico of Catulus, 
which had been nearly rebuilt, and set fire to the 
house of Q. Cicero. Shortly afterwards he assault- 
ed Cicero himself in the street, and compelled him 
to take refuge in a neighbouring house. Next day 
he. attacked the house of Milo, situated on the 
eminence called Germalus, but was driven off by 
Q. Flaccus. When Marcellinus proposed in the 
senate that Clodius. should be brought to justice, 
the friends of the latter protracted the discussion, 
so that no decision was come to. 

Clodius was at this time a candidate for the 
aedileship, that, if successful, he might be screened 
from a prosecution ; and threatened thecity with fire 
and sword if an assembly were not held for the 
election. Marcellinus proposed that the senate 
should decree that no election should take place 
till Clodius had been brought to trial ; Milo de- 
clared that he would prevent the consul Metellus 
from holding the comitia., Accordingly, whenever 
Metellus attempted to hold an assembly, he posted 
himself with a strong body of armed men on the 
place of meeting, | and stopped the proceedings, by 
giving notice that he was observing the auspices. 
In the beginning of the following year, however 
(B.c. 56), when Milo was no longer in office, 
Clodius was elected without opposition; for, not- 
withstanding his outrageous violence, as it was 
evident that his chief object was not power but: 
revenge, he was supported and connived at by 
several who found his proceedings calculated. to 
further their views. ‘The optimates rejoiced to see 
him insult and humble the triumvir, Pompey, and 
the latter to find that he was sufficiently powerful 
to make the senate afraid of him. Cicero had 
many foes and rivals, who openly or secretly 
encouraged so active an enemy of the object of 
their envy and dislike; while the disturbances 
which his proceedings occasioned in the city were . 
exactly adapted to further Caesar’s designs. Clo- 
dius. almost immediately after. his election im- 
peached Milo for public violence. Milo appeared 
on the second of February to answer the accusation, 
and the day passed without disturbance. The next. 
hearing was fixed for the ninth, and when Pompey 


stood up to defend him, Clodius’ party attempted 


to put. him down by raising a. tumult. Milo’s 
party acted in a similar manner when Clodius — 
spoke, A fray ensued, and the judicial proceed- 
ings were stopped for that day. The matter was 
put off by several adjournments to the beginning of — 
May, from which time we hear nothing more of it. 
In April, Clodius celebrated the Megalesian games, 
and admitted such a number of slaves, that the 
free citizens were unable: to find room. Shortly 


after this, the senate consulted the haruspices on 


some prodigies which had happened near Rome. 


‘They replied, that, none, other things which had 
provoked the anger of the gods, was the desecration. _ 
of sacred places. Clodius- interpreted this as re- 


fering t to the restoration of Cicero’s house, and 
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made it a handle for a fresh attack upon him. 
Cicero replied in the speech De Haruspicum Re- 
sponsis. By this time Pompey and Clodius had 
found it convenient to make common cause with 
each other. A fresh attack which Clodius soon 
afterwards made on Cicero’s house was repulsed by 
Milo. With the assistance of the latter also, 
Cicero, after being once foiled in his attempt by 
Clodius and his brother, succeeded during the ab- 
sence of Clodius in carrying off from the capitol 
the tablets on which the laws of the latter were 
engraved. : 

Clodius actively supported Pompey and Crassus 
when they became candidates for the consulship, 
to which they were elected in the beginning of 
B. c. 55, and nearly lost his life in doing so. He 
appears to have been in a great measure led by 
the hope of being appointed on an embassy to 
Asia, which would give him the opportunity of 
recruiting his almost exhausted pecuniary resources, 
and getting from Brogitarus and some others whom 
he had assisted, the rewards they had promised 
him for his services. It appears, however, that he 
remained in Rome. We hear nothing more of him 
this year. In B. c, 54 we find him prosecuting 
the ex-tribune Procilius, who, among other acts of 
violence, was charged with murder; and soon after 
we find Clodius and Cicero, with four others, ap- 
pearing to defend M. Aemilius Scaurus. Yet it 
appears that Cicero still regarded him with the 
greatest apprehension. (Cic. ad Ait. iv. 15, ad Q. 
fr. Hi, 15, be iii I. 4) : | 
Tn so 53 Clodius was a candidate for the 

= praetorship, and Milo for the consulship. Each 
strove to hinder the election of the other. They 
collected armed bands of slaves and gladiators, and 
the streets of Rome became the scene of fresh tu- 
mults and frays, in one of which Cicero himself 
was endangered. When the consuls endeavoured 
to hold the comitia, Clodius fell upon them with 
his band, and one of them, Cn. Domitius, was 
wounded. The senate met to deliberate. Clodius 
spoke, and attacked Cicero and Milo, touching, 
among other things, upon the amount of debt with 
which the latter was burdened. Cicero replied in 
the speech De Aere alieno Milonis. The contest, 
however, was soon after brought to a sudden and 
violent end. On the 20th of January, B. c. 52, Milo 
set out on a journey to Lanuvium. Near Bovillae 
he met Clodius, who was returning to Rome after 
visiting some of his property. Both were accom- 
panied by armed followers, but Milo’s party was 
the stronger. The two antagonists had passed 
each other without disturbance; but two of the 
gladiators in the rear of Milo’s troop picked a 
quarrel with some of the followers of Clodius, who 
immediately turned round, and rode up to the 
scene of dispute, when he was wounded in the 
shoulder by one of the gladiators. The fray now 
became general. The party of Clodius were put 
_ to flight, and betook themselves with their leader 
‘to a house near Bovillae. Milo ordered his men 
to attack the house. Several of Clodius’ men 
_ were slain, and Clodius himself dragged out and 
despatched. The body was left lying on the road, 
til a senator named Sex. Tedius found it, and 
conveyed it to Rome. Here it was exposed to 
the view of the populace, who crowded to see it. | 
Next day it was carried naked to the forum, and | 
again exposed to view before the rostra. The 
mob, enraged by the spectacle, and by the inflam- 
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matory speeches of the tribunes Munatius Plancus 


and Q. Pompeius Rufus, headed by Sex. Clodius 


carried the corpse into the Çuria Hostilia, made a 
funeral pile of the benches, tables, and writings, 
and burnt the body on the spot. Not only the 
senate-house, but the Porcian basilica, erected by 
Cato the Censor, and other adjoining buildings, 
were reduced to ashes. (For an account of the 
proceedings which followed, see Mino.) 
Clodius was twice married, first to Pinaria, and 
afterwards to Fulvia. He left a son, Publius, and 
a daughter. Cicero charges him with having held 
an incestuous intercourse with his three sisters. 
fCraupra, Nos. 7—-9.] Clodius inherited no 
property from his father. [See No. 35.] Besides 
what he obtained by less honest means, he re- 
ceived some money by legacies and by letting one 


of his houses on the Palatine. He also received 


a considerable dowry with his wife Fulvia. He 
was the owner of two houses on the Palatine hill, 
an estate at Alba, and considerable possessions in 
Etruria, near lake Prelius. His personal appear- 
ance was effeminate, and neither handsome nor 
commanding. That he was a man of great energy 
and ability there can be little question; still less 
that his character was of the most profligate kind. 
Cicero himself admits that he possessed considera- 
ble eloquence. | l 

The chief ancient sources for the life of Clodius 
are the speeches of Cicero, pro Caelio, pro Seatio, 
pro Milone, pro Domo sua, de Haruspicum Res- 
ponsis, in Pisonem, and in Clodium et Curionem, 
and his letters to Atticus and his brother Quintus; 


Plutarch’s lives of Lucullus, Pompey, Cicero, and 
Caesar; and Dion Cassius. Of modern writers, 


Middleton, in his Life of Cicero, has touched upon 
the leading points of Clodius’s history ; but the 
best and fullest account has been given by Dru- 
mann, Geschichte Roms, vol. ii. pp. 199—8370. 
41—45. Cropian, [CLAUDIAE Nos. 7—11.] 
46. App. CLAUDIUS or CLODIUS PULCHER, the 
elder of the two sons of C. Claudius. [No. 39.] 
Both he and his younger brother bore the praeno- 
men Appius (Ascon. Arg. in Milon, p. 35, Orell.), 
from which it was conjectured by Manutius (in 


Cre. ad fram, ii. 13. § 2, and viii. 8. § 2), that the 


former had been adopted by his uncle Appius [No., 
88], a conjecture which is confirmed by a coin, on 
which he is designated c. cLop.c. F. (Vaillant, 
Claud. No. 13.) Cicero, in letters written to Atticus 
during his exile (iii. 17. §1, 8. $2, 9.§3) ex- 
presses a fear lest his brother Quintus should be 
brought to trial by this Appius before his uncle on 
a charge of extortion. On the death of P. Clodius 
he and his brother appeared as accusers of Milo. 
(Ascon. ix Milon. pp. 85, 89, 40, 42, ed. Orell.) 
In B. c. 50 he led back from Gallia the two legions 
which had been lent to Caesar by Pompey. (Plut. 
Pomp. 57.) Whether it was this Appius or his 
brother who was consul in B. c. 88 (Dion. Cass. 
xlviii. 43) cannot be determined. | 


47, App. CLAUDIUS or CLODIUS PULCHER, bro- 


ther of No. 46, joined his brother in prosecuting 
Milo. (B. c. 52.) Next year he exposed the in- 
trigue through which his father had escaped [see 
No. 39], in hopes of getting back the bribe that 
chad been paid to Servilius. But he managed the 
matter so clumsily, that Servilius escaped, and 
Appius, having abandoned a prosecution with 
which he had threatened Servilius, was himself 


not long after impeached for extortion hy the Ser- 


; 
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villi, and for violence by Sex, Tettius. (Cic. ad. 


Fam, viii. 8.) 0 | 
48. P. Cronus, son of P. Clodius and Fulvia, 
was a child at the time of his father’s death. Milo 
was accused of having attempted to get him into 
his power, that he might put him to death. ( As- 
con. iz Milon. p. 86.) His step-father Antonius 
spoke of him as a hopeful lad, (Cic. ad Att. xiv. 
13, A.) According to Valerius Maximus (iii. 5. 
§ 3) his youth was spent in gluttony and debauch- 
ery, which occasioned a disease of which he died. 

49. Cropia. [CLAUDIA No. 12.] 

There are several coins of the Claudia gens. A 
specimen is giyen below : it contains on the obverse 
the head of Apollo, with a lyre behind, and on the 
reverse Diana holding two torches, with the in- 
scription P. Cropius M. F., but it is uncertain to 
which of the Claudii this refers. [C. P. M.] 


CLAU'DIUS. The following were plebeians, 
or freedmen of the patrician Claudia gens. 

1. Q. Cuauptus, a plebeian, was tribune of the 
plebs in B. c. 218, when he brought forward a law 
that no senator, or son of a person of senatorial 
rank, should possess a ship of the burden of more 
than 300 amphorae. (Liv. xxi. 63.) The Q. Clau- 
dius Flamen, who was practor in B. c. 208, and 
had Tarentum assigned to him as his province, is 
probably the same person. (Liv. xxvii 21, 22, 43, 
xxviii. 10.) 

2. L. Cioprus, praefectus fabrum to App. Clau- 
dius Pulcher, consul s.c. 54. [Craupius, No. 38.] 
(Cic. ad Fam, iii. 4—6, 8.) He was tribune of 
the plebs, B. c. 43, (Pseudo-Cic. ad Brut. i. 1; 
comp. Cic, ad Att. xv. 13.) 

3. App. CLaupius, C. F. mentioned by Cicero 
in a letter to Brutus. (Ad Fam. xi. 22.) Who 
he was cannot be determined. He attached him- 
self to the party of Antony, who had restored his 
father. Whether this Appius was the same with 
either of the two of this name mentioned by Ap- 
pian (B. C. iv. 44,51) as among those proscribed 
- by the triumvirs, is uncertain. 

4, Sex. CLopius, probably a descendant of a 
freedman of the Claudian house, was a man of low 
condition, whom P. Clodius took under his patro- 
nage. (Cic. pro Cael, 32, pro Dom. 10.) In 
B. C. 58 we find him superintending the celebration 
of the Compitalian festival. (Cic. in Pison. 4; 
Ascon. p. 7, Orell.) He was the leader of the 
armed bands which P. Clodius employed. (Ascon. 
l c.) The latter entrusted to him the task of 
drawing up the laws which he brought forward. in 
his tribuneship, and commissioned him to carry 
into effect his lex frumentaria. (Cic. pro Dom. 10, 
_ 18, 31, 50, de Har. Resp. 6, pro Seat. 64.) We 
find Sextus the accomplice of Publius in all his 

-acts of violence. (pro Cael. 32.) In 56 he was 
impeached by Milo, but was acquitted. (Cic. ad 


Q. Fr. ii. 6, pro Cael. 32.) For his proceedings 
on the death of P. Clodius Pulcher see No 40; 


Cie. pro Mil. 18, 33; Ascon. pp. 34, 86, 48. — 
‘He was impeached by C. Caesennius Philo and 


M. Aufidius, and 
p. 55.) He remained in exile for eight years, but — 
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condemned. (Ascon. in Milone 


was restored in 44 by M. Antonius. (Cic. ad Ati. 


| xiv. 13, A. and B.) Cicero (pro Dom. 10, 31, 


pro Cael. 32) charges him with having carried on 
a criminal correspondence with Clodia (Quadran- 
taria). 23 oe 

5. Sex. Cronus, a Sicilian rhetorician, under 
whom M. Antonius studied oratory, and whom he 
rewarded with a present of a large estate in the 
Leontine territory. (Cic. ad Ati iv. 15, Phil ii. 
4,17, ii. 9; Dion Cass. xlv. 80, xlvi. 8; Suet. 
de Clar. Rhet. 5.) 

6, P. Croprus, M. F. appears on several coins 
which bear the image of Caesar and Antonius. 
(Eckhel, v. p. 172; Vaillant, Anton. Nos. 14, 15, 
Claud. 48—46.) He is probably the same with 
the Clodius whom Caesar in B. c. 48 sent into | 
Macedonia to Metellus Scipio (Caes. B.C. iii. 
57), and with the Clodius Bithynicus mentioned 


| by Appian (B. C. v. 49), who fought on the 
side of Antonius in the Perusian war, and was > 
| taken prisoner and put to death in B, c. 40 by 


the command of Octavianus. | 
7. C. Crauprus, probably the descendant of a 


freedman of the Claudian house, was one of the 


suite of P, Clodius on his last journey to Aricia. 
(Cic. pro Mil. 17; Ascon, tn Milon. p. 33, Orell.) 
8. ©. CLAUDIUS, a follower of M. Brutus, who 
by the direction of the latter put C. Antonius to. 
death. [Anronius, No. 13, p. 216.] (Dion Cass. 
xlvii. 24; Plut. Anton, 22, Brut. 28.) He was 
afterwards sent by Brutus in command of a squad- 
ron to Rhodes, and on the death of his patron joined. 
Cassius of Parma. (Appian, B. C. v. 2.) [C.P.M.] 
CLAU'DIUS L, or, with his full name, TIB. 
Cuaupius Drusus. Nero GERMANICUS, was the 
fourth in the series of Roman emperors, and reign- 
ed from A. D. 41 to 54. He was the grandson of 
Tib. Claudius Nero and Livia, who afterwards ` 
married Augustus, and the son of Drusus and An- 
tonia. He was born on the first of August, B. Ce- 
10, at Lyons in Gaul, and lost his father in his 
infancy. During his early life he was of a sickly 
constitution, which, though it improved in later 
years, was in all probability the cause of the. 
weakness of his intellect, for, throughout his life, — 
he shewed an extraordinary deficiency in judg- — 
ment, tact, and presence of mind. It was owing 
to these circumstances that from his childhood he 
was neglected, despised, and intimidated by his 
nearest relatives; he was left to the care of his 
paedagogues, who often treated him with improper 
harshness. His own mother is reported to have — 
called him a portentum hominis, and to have said, » 
that there was something wanting in his nature to 
make him a man in the proper sense of the word. 
This judgment, harsh as it may appear in the 
mouth of his mother, is not exaggerated, for in- 
everything he did, and however good hisintentions = 
were, he failed from the want of judgment and a — 
proper tact, and made himself ridiculous in the 
eyes of others. Notwithstanding this intellectual 
deficiency, however, he was a man of great indus- 
try and diligence, He was excluded from the so- 


ciety of his family, and confined to slaves and wo- _ 


men, whom he was led to make his friends and 


‘confidants by his natural desire of unfolding his 
heart... During the long period previous to his ac- 
| cession, as well as afterwards, he devoted the 
| greater part of his time to literary pursuita, 
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Augustus and his uncle Tiberius always treated 
him with contempt; Caligula, his nephew, raised | 
him to the consulship indeed, but did not allow . 


him to take any part in public affairs, and behaved 


towatds him in the same way as his predecessors | 


had done, » | | 

In this manner the ill-fated man had reached 
the age of fifty, when after the murder of Caligula 
he was suddenly and unexpectedly raised to the 
imperial throne. When he received the news of 
Caligula’s murder, he was alarmed about his own 
‘safety, and concealed himself in a corner of the 
palace; but he was discovered by a common sol- 


dier, and when Claudius fell prostrate before him, 


the soldier saluted him emperor. Other soldiers 


soon assembled, and Claudius in a state of agony, , 


as if he were led to execution, was carried in a 


lectica into the praetorian camp. There the soldiers 


proclaimed him emperor, and took their oath of 
allegiance to him, on condition of his giving each 
soldier, or at least each of the praetorian guards, a 
donative of fifteen sestertia—the first instance of a 
Roman emperor being obliged to make such a 
promise on his accession. It is not quite certain 


what may have induced the soldiers to proclaim a | 


man who had till then lived in obscurity, and had 
taken no part in the administration of the empire. 
‘Jt is said that they chose him merely on account of 
his connexion with the imperial family, but it is 
highly probable that there were also other causes 
at work. | 
‘During the first two days after the murder of 


i Caligula, the senators and the city cohorts, which 


formed a kind of opposition to the praetorian guards, 
- indulged in the vain hope of restoring the republic, 
‘put being unable to make head against the praeto- 

- rians, and not being well agreed among themselves, 
‘the senators were at last obliged to give way, and 
on the third day they recognized Claudius as em- 
peror, The first act of his government was to 
proclaim an amnesty respecting the attempt to re- 
store the republic, and a few only of the murderers 
of Caligula were put to death, partly for the pur- 
pose of establishing an example, and partly because 
it was known that some of the conspirators had 
intended to murder Claudius likewise. The acts 


which followed these shew the same kind and 


amiable disposition, and must convince every one, 
that, if he had been left alone, or had been assisted 
by a sincere friend and adviser, his government 
would have afforded little or no ground for com- 
plaint. Had he been allowed to remain in a pri- 
vate station, he would certainly have been a kind, 
good, and honest man. But he was throughout his 
life placed in the most unfortunate circumstances. 
The perpetual fear in which he had passed his 
earlier days, was now increased and abused by 
those by whom he was surrounded after his acces- 
sion. And this fear now became the cause of a 
series of cruel actions and of bloodshed, for which 
he is stamped in history with the name of a tyrant, 
which he does not deserve. | 
The first wife of Claudius was Plautia Urgula- 
nilla, by whom he had a son, Drusus, and a 
daughter, Claudia. But as he had reason for þe- 
lieving that his own life was threatened by her, he 
divorced her, and married Aelia Petina, whom he 
likewise divorced on account of some misunder- 


standing. At the time of his accession he was | 


married to his third wife, the notorious Valeria 
Messalina, who, together with the freedmen Nar- 
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cissus, Pallas, and others, led him into a number 
of cruel acts. After the fall of Messalina by her 


own conduct and the intrigues of Narcissus, Clau- 


dius was, if possible, still more unfortunate in 


choosing for his wife his niece Agrippina, a. D. 49. 
| She prevailed upon him to set aside his own son, 


Britannicus, and to adopt her son, Nero, in order 
that the succession might be secured to the latter, 
Claudius soon after regretted this step, and the 


| consequence was, that he was poisoned by Agrip- 


pina in a. D. 54, | 
The conduet of Claudius during his government, 
in so far as it was not under the influence of his 
wives and freedmen, was mild and popular, and he 
made several useful and beneficial legislative en- 
actments. He was particularly fond of building, 
and several architectural plans which had been 
formed, but thought impracticable by his predeces- 
sors, were carried out by him. He built, for ex- 
ample, the famons Claudian aquaednet (Aqua 
Claudia), the port of Ostia, and the emissary by 
which the water of lake Fucinus was carried into 
the river Lirise During his reign several wars 
were carried on in Britain, Germany, Syria, and 
Mauretania; but they were conducted by his 
generals. The southern part of Britain was consti- 
tuted a Roman province in the reign of Claudius, 
who himself went to Britain in A.D. 48, to take 
part in the war; but not being of a warlike dispo- 
sition, he quitted the island after a stay of a few 
days, and returned to Rome, where he celebrated 
a splendid triumph. Mauretania was made a 


Roman province in A. D. 42 by the legate Cn. 
_Hosidius. | 


As an author Claudius occupied himself chiefly 
with history, and was encouraged in this pursuit 


by Livy, the historian. With the assistance of | 


Sulpicius Flavius, he began at an early age to write 
a history. from the death of the dictator Caesar ; 
but being too straightforward and honest in his 
accounts, he was severely censured by his mother 
and grandmother. He accordingly gave up his 
plan, and began his history with the restoration of 
peace after the battle of Actium. Of the earlier 
period he had written only four, but of the latter 
forty-one books. A third work were memoirs of 
his own life, in eight books, which Suetonius de- 
scribes as magis inepte quam ineleganter composita. 
A fourth was a learned defence of Cicero against 
the attacks of Asinius Pollio. He seems to have 
been as well skilled in the use of the Greek as of 
the Latin language, for he wrote two historical 
works in Greek, the one a history of Carthage, in 
eight books, and the other a history of Etruria, in 
twenty books. However small the literary merit 
of these productions may have heen, still the loss 
of the history ef Etruria in particular is greatly to 
be lamented, as we know that he made use of the 
genuine sources of the Etruscans themselves. In 
A. D. 48, the Aedui petitioned that their senators 
should obtain the jus petendorum honorum at Rome, 
Claudius supported their petition in a speech which 
he delivered in the senate. The grateful inhabi- 
tants of Lyons had this speech of the emperor 
engraved on brazen tables, and exhibited them in 


public. Two of these tables were discovered at 


Lyons in 1529, and are still preserved there. The 
inscriptions are printed in Gruter’s Corp. Lescrijit. 
p. pi. (Sueton. Claudius; Dion Cassius, lib. lx.: 
Tacit. Arnal. libb. xi. and xi; Zonaras, xi. 8, 
&e.3 Joseph. Ant. Jud, xix. 2, &e., xx. l; Oros. 
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vil. 6; Eutrop. vii. 13; Aurel. Vict. 
Niebuhr, Hist. of Rome, vol. v. p.213, &e) 
The portrait of Claudius is given in each of the 
two cuts annexed: the second, which was struck 


by Cotys I., king of Thrace, contains also. that of 
his wife Agrippina. See also p.82. [L.S] | 


CLAU’DIUS II. (M. Aurznivs CLAUDIUS, 
surnamed Goruicus), Roman emperor A. D. 268- 
270, was descended from an obscure family in 
Dardania or Ilyria, and was indebted for distinc- 
‘tion to his military talents, which recommended 
him to the favour and confidence of Decius, by 
whom he was entrusted with the defence of Ther- 
mopylae against the northern invaders of Greece. 
By Valerian he was nominated captain-general of the 
Illyrian frontier, and. commander of all the provinces 
on the Lower Danube, with a salary and appoint- 
ments on the most liberal scale; by the teeple and 
indolent son of the latter he was regarded with min- 
gled respect, jealousy, and fear, but always treated 
with the highest consideration. Having been sum- 
moned to Italy to aid in suppressing the insurrec- 
tion of Aureolus, he is believed to have taken a 
share in the plot organized against Gallienus by 
the chief officers of state, and, upon the death of 
that prince, was proclaimed as his successor by the 
conspirators, who pretended that such had been 
the last injunctions of their victim—a choice con- 
firmed with some hesitation by the army, which 
yielded however to an ample donative, and ratified 
with enthusiastic applause by the senate on the 
24th of March, 4. D. 268, the day upon which the 
intelligence reached Rome. The emperor signal- 
ized his accession by routing on the shores of the 
Lago di Garda a large body of Alemanni, who in 
the late disorders had sueceeded in crossing .the 
Alps, and thus was justified in assuming the epi- 
thet of Germanicus. The destruction of Aureolus 
also was one of the first acts of the new reign : but 
whether, as some authorities assert, this usurper 
was defeated and slain by Claudius in the battle 


of the Adda, or slain by his own soldiers as others | 


“maintain who hold that the action of Pons Aureoli 


(Pontiralo) was fought against Gallienus before į 


the siege of Milan was formed, the confusion in 


which the history of this period is involved 


- prevents us from deciding with confidence. . [ Av- 


REoLUs.] A more formidable foe now threatened | = N 
The Goths, having col- | 
lected a vast fleet at the mouth of the Dniester, | 
manned it is said by no less than 320,000 warriors, | 


the Roman dominion. 


de Caes. 4. 
Epit. 4; Seneca, Lusus de Morte Drusi; comp. | 0 
| row seas, and, steering for mount Athos, landed in 
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had sailed along the southern shores of the Euxine. 
Proceeding onwards, they passed through the nar- 


Macedonia and invested Thessalonica. But‘ hay- 


ing heard that Claudius was advancing at the head 
of a great army, they broke up the siege and has- 
tened to encounter him. 


A terrible battle was 
fought near Naissus in Dardania (a. D. 269); up- 


| wards of fifty thousand of the barbarians were 


slain; a still greater number sank beneath the 
ravages of famine, cold, and pestilence; and the 
remainder, hotly pursued, threw themselves into 
the defiles of Haemus. Most of these were sur- 
rounded and cut off from all escape; such as. re- 
sisted were slaughtered ; the most vigorous of those 
who surrendered were admitted to recruit the 
ranks of their conquerors, while those unfit for mi- | 
litary service were compelled to labour as agricul- 
tural slaves. But soon after these glorious achieve- 
ments, which ‘gained for the emperor the title of 
Gothicus, by which he is usually designated, he 
was attacked by an epidemic which seems to have 
spread from the vanquished to the victors, and 


died at Sirmium in the course of A. D. 270, after a 


reign of about two years, recommending with his 
last breath his general Aurelian as the individual 
most worthy of the purple. 

Claudius was tall in stature, with a bright flash- 
ing eye, a broad full countenance, and possessed 
extraordinary muscular strength of arm. He was 
dignified in his manners, temperate in his mode 
of life, and historians have been loud in extolling 
his justice, moderation, and moral worth, placing 
him in the foremost rank of good emperors, equal 
to Trajan in valour, to Antoninus in piety, to 
Augustus in selfcontroul—commendations which 
must be received with a certain degree of caution, 
from the fact, that the object of them was consi- 


dered as one of the ancestors of Constantine, his 


niece Claudia being the wife of Eutropius and the 
mother of Constantius Chlorus. The biography of 
Trebellius Pollio is a mere declamation, bearing all 
the marks of fulsome panegyric ; but the testimony 
of Zosimus, who, although no admirer of Constan- 
tine, echoes these praises, is more to be trusted. 


It is certain also that he was greatly beloved by = 


the senate, who heaped honours on his memory: 
a golden shield bearing his effigy was hung up in 
the curia Romana, a colossal statue of cold was 


„erected in the capitol in front of the temple of 


Jupiter Optimus Maximus, a column was raised 
in the forum beside the rostra, and a greater num- 
ber of coins bearing the epithet divus, indicating 
that they were struck after death, are extant. 
of this emperor than of any of his predecessors. 
(Trebell. Pollio, Claud.; Aurel. Viet. /pit. 34, de 
Cues. 34; Eutrop. ix. 115 Zosim. i. 40-43; Zonar, 
xii. 25, 26. -Trebellins Pollio and. Vopiscus give 
Claudius the additional appellation of Flavius, and 
the former that of Paderius also, names which were 
borne afterwards by Constantius.) [W.R.] 
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CLAU'DIUS APOLLINA/RIS. [Aponte 


NA'RIS] (0 0 af : 

CLAU'DIUS A’TTICUS HERO’DES. [Ar- 
ticus Hnropgs.] l 

CLAUDIUS CA'PITO. [Carrro.] 

CLAU'DIUS CIVI'LIS. [Crviuis.] 
CLAU’DIUS CLAUDIA’NUS. [CLAUDIA- 
NUS.) © l | 
GLAU’ DIUS DI'DYMUS. [Divymus.] 

CLAU’DIUS DRUSUS. [Drusus.] 

CLAU’DIUS EUSTHE’NIUS.  [Evusruz- 
NIUS. 

CLAUDIUS FELIX. [Fetrx.] 

CLAU'DIUS JU’LIUS or JOLAUS, a Greek 
writer of unknown date, and probably a freedman 
of some Roman, was the author of a work on 
Phoenicia (Powuakra) in three books at least. 
(Steph. Byz. s. vv. “Arn, “Iovdata, Adpos; Etym. 
gs. v, Tddepa.) This appears to be the same Jo- 
lius, who wrote a work on the Peloponnesus 
(TleAorovynataxd, Schol. ad Nieand. Ther. 521); 
he spoke in one of his works of the city Lampe in 

Crete. (Steph. Byz. s. vu. Adum7.) 
= CLAU'DIUS LABEO. [Laszo.] 

CLAU'DIUS MAMERTI‘'NUS. 
TINUS. | 

CLAU’DIUS MAXIMUS. [Maximus.] 


{ MAMER- 


=- CLAU'DIUS POMPEIA‘NUS.  [Pompzr- 
ANUS. 
CLAUDIUS QUADRIGA’RIUS. [Quap- 
O RIGARIUS.] | 


CLAU'DIUS SACERDOS. [Saczrvos.] 
CLAU’DIUS SATURNINUS. 
- NUS.] 
< CLAUDIUS SEVE’RUS. [Szvzrus.] 
-> CLAU'DIUS TA'CITUS. [Tacrrus.]} 


=< CLAUDIUS TRYPHO'NIUS. [TRYPHO- 


— NIUS.] 


CLAUDUS, C. QUINCTIUS, patrician, con- 
sul with L, Genucius Clepsina in B.c. 271. (Fasti) 

CLAUSUS, a Sabine leader, who is said to have 
assisted Aeneas, and who was regarded as the an- 
cestor of the Claudia gens. (Virg. Aen. vil. 706, 
&c.) App. Claudius, before he migrated to Rome, 
was called in his own country Attus, or Atta 


Clausus. (CrAupius, No. 1.) 


CLEAE'NETUS (Kaeaiveros). 1. Father of 


Cleon, the Athenian demagogue. (Thuc. iii, 36, 
iv. 21.) It is doubtful whether he is the same 
person as the Cleaenctus who is mentioned by 
Aristophanes (Æg. 572), and of whom the Scho- 
last on the passage speaks as the author of a de- 
cree for withholding the olryots èv Mpuravelw from 
the generals of the state. 

2. A tragic poet, of whom we find nothing 
recorded except the interesting fact of his being so 
fond of lupines, that he would eat them, husks and 


all. (Com. incert. ap. Athen. ii. p. 55, ¢.3 comp. 
[E. E 


Casaub. ad loe.) . E. 

© CLEANDER (Kàéavõpos). 1. Tyrant of Gela, 
which had been previously subject to an oligarchy. 
He reigned for seven years, and was murdered 
B. C. 498, by a man of Gela named Sabyllus. He 
was succeeded by his brother Hippocrates, one of 
whose sons was also called Cleander. The latter, 
together with his brother Eucleides, was deposed 
by Gelon when he seized the government for him- 


selfin s. c. 491. (Herod, vii. 154,155; Aristot. 


Polit, v. 12, ed. Bekk.; Paus. vi. 9.) 
2. An Aeginetan, son of Telesarchus, whose 
victory in the pancratium at the Isthmian games 


[SATURNI- 


CLEANDER. 
is celebrated by Pindar. (Jsthm, viii.) The ode 


must have been composed very soon after the end- 


of the Persian war (s.c: 479), and from it we 
Jearn that Cleander had also been victorious at the 
*AAkadota at Megara and the “AcxAnmeia at Epi- 
daurus. (See Dict. of Ant. on the words.) 

3. A Lacedaemonian, was harmost at Byzantium 
in B. c. 400, and promised Cheirisophus to meet 
the Cyrean Greeks at Calpe with ships to convey 
them to Europe. On their reaching that place, 
however, they found that Cleander had neither 
come nor sent; and when he at length arrived, he 
brought only two triremes, and no- transports. 
Soon after his arrival, a tumult occurred, in which 
the traitor Dexippus was rather roughly handled, 
and Cleander, instigated by him, threatened to sail 
away, to denounce the army as enemies, and to 
issue orders that no Greek city should receive 
them. [Drexrppus.] They succeeded, however, in 
pacifying him by extreme submission, and he en- 
tered into a connexion of hospitality with Xeno- 
phon, and accepted the offer of leading the army 
home. But he wished probably to avoid the pos- 
sibility of any hostile collision with Pharnabazus, 
and, the sacrifices being declared to be unfavoura- 
ble for the projected march, he sailed back to By- 
zantium, promising to give the Cyreans the best 
reception in his power on their arrival there, This 
promise he seems to have kept as effectually as the 
opposition of the admiral Anaxibius would permit. 
He was succeeded in his government by Aristar- 
chus. (Xen. Anab. vi. 2. § 13, 4. $$ 12, 18, vi. 6. 
§§ 5—38, vii. 1. §§ 8, 38, &e., 2. § 5, &e.) © 


4, One of Alexander’s officers, son of Polemo- — 
crates. Towards the winter of B. c. 834, Alexan- — 
| der, being then in Caria, sent him to the Pelopon- 
nesus to collect mercenaries, and with these he | 


returned and joined the king while he was en- 
gaged in the siege of Tyre, B. c. 831. (Arr. Anab. 
i. 24, ii. 20; Curt. iiil. $1, iv. 3. § 11.) In 
B.¢. 330 he was employed by Polydamas, Alex- 
ander’s emissary, to kill Parmenion, under whom 


he had been left as second in command at Echa- . 


tana. (Arr. Anab. iii. 26; Curt. vii. 2. §§ 19, 27— 
32; Plut. Alex. 493; Diod, xvii. 80; Just. xii. 5.) 
On Alexander’s arrival in Carmania, B. c. 325, 
Cleander joined him there, together with some 
other generals from Media and their forces. But 


he was accused with the rest of extreme profligacy — 


and oppression, not unmixed with sacrilege, in his 
command, and was put to death by order of Alex- 
ander. (Arr. Anab. vi. 27; Diod. xvii. 106; Plut. 
Alex. 68; Curt. x. 1. §§ 1—8; Just. xii. 10.) 

5. A collector of proverbs, is quoted by the 
Scholiast on Theocritus. (Zdyli. v. 21, €vri pév 
oudev iepdy.) FE. E] 

CLEANDER, a Phrygian slave, brought to 
Rome as a porter. He chanced to attract the 
attention and gain the favour of Commodus, who 
elevated him to the rank of chamberlain, and made 
him his chief minister after the death of Perennis, 
[Perennis.] Being now all-powerful, he openly 
offered for sale all offices, civil and military, and 
the regular number of magistrates was multiplied 
to answer the demand, so that on one occasion 
twenty-five consuls were nominated in a single 
year (it is believed to have been a, D. 185, or, ac- 
cording to Tillemont, 189), one of whom was 
Septimius Severus, afterwards emperor. The vast 
sums thus accumulated were however freely spent, 
partly in supplying the demands of the emperor, 
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~ vourite by Papirius Dionysius, the praefectus 


menus, entered into the service of Cyrus the 


drachmas of his own when he felt himself impelled 


| -= CLEANTHES. — A 
partly in his own private gratifications, partly in re- 
lieving the wants of friends, and partly in works 
of public magnificence and utility. But fortune, 
which had raised him so rapidly, as suddenly 
hurled him down. <A scarcity of corn having 
arisen, the blame was artfully cast upon the fa- 


annonae. A tumult burst forth in the circus, a 
mob hurried to the suburban villa of Commodus, 
clamouring for vengeance, and the emperor giving 
way to the dictates of his natural cowardice, 
yielded up Cleander, who was torn to pieces, and 
his whole family and nearest friends destroyed. 
(Dion Cass. lxxii. 12,13; Herodian. i, 12, 10; 
Lamprid. Commod. 6, 7, 11.) TW. R.] 
CLEANDER, an architect, who constructed 
some baths at Rome for the emperor Commodus. 
(Lamprid. Comm. c. 17; Osann, Kunsiblati, 1830, 
N. 83.) [L. U.] 
CLEA'NDRIDAS (KaAcavipiSas), a Spartan, 
father of Gylippus, who having been appointed by 
the ephors as counsellor to Pleistoanax in the in- 
vasion of Attica, B. c. 445, was said to have been 
bribed by Pericles to withdraw his army. He was 
condemned to death, but fled to Thurii, and was 
there received into citizenship, (Plut. Perich 22, 
Nie. 28; Thue. vi. 104, 93, vit. 2; Diod. xiii, 
106, who calls him Clearchus.) He afterwards 
commanded the Thurians in their war against the 
Tarentines. (Strab, vi. p. 264, who calls him Cle- 
andrias. ) bAs HaC] 
CLEA'NOR (Kàedrwp), an Arcadian of Orcho- 


Younger, and is introduced by Xenophon as re- 
fusing, in the name of the Greeks, after the battle 
of Cunaxa, B.C. 401, to surrender their arms at 
the requisition of Artaxerxes. (Xen. Anab. ii. 1. 
§ 10.) After the treacherous apprehension of 
Clearchus and the other generals by Tissaphernes, 
Cleanor was one of those who were appointed to 
fill their places, and seems to have acted through- 
out the retreat with bravery and vigour. (Xen. 
Anab. iii. 1. § 47, 2. §§ 4—6, iv. 6. § 9.) When 
the Greeks found themselves deceived by the ad- 
venturer Coeratades, under whom they had march- 
ed out of Byzantium, Cleanor was among those 
who advised that they should enter the service of 
Seuthes, the Thracian prince, who had conciliated 
him by the present of a horse. We find him af- 
terwards co-operating with Xenophon, of whom 
he seems to have had a high opinion, in his endea- 
vour to obtain from Seuthes the promised pay. 
(Xen. Anab. vii. 2. § 2, 5. § 10.) fi. E.] 
CLEANTHES (KAgavéys), a Stoic, born at 
Assos in Troas about B, e. 300, though the exact 
date is unknown, He was the son of Phanias, 
and entered life as a boxer, but had only four 


to the study of philosophy. He first placed him- 
self under Crates, and then under Zeno, whose faith- 
ful disciple he continued for nineteen years. In 


order to support himself and pay Zeno the neces- 
‘sary fee for his instructions, he worked all night 
at drawing water from gardens, and in consequence 
received the nickname of ®pedvrAys.* As he spent 
the whole day in philosophical pursuits, he had no 


visible means of support, and was therefore sum- 


| * Hence the correction of puteum for pluteum 
has been proposed in Juv. ii. 7: “Et jubet arche- | 


typos pluteum servare Cleanthas.” 
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moned before the Areiopagus to account for his 


way of living. The judges were so delighted by 


the evidence of industry which he produced, that 


they voted him ten minae, though Zeno would not 


permit him to accept them. By his fellow-pupils 
he was considered slow and stupid, and received ` 


from them the title of the Ass, in which appellation 


he said that he rejoiced, as it implied that his back 


was strong enough to bear whateverZeno put upon it. 
Several other anecdotes preserved of him shew that 
he was one of those enthusiastic votaries of philo- 
sophy who naturally appeared from time to time in 
an age when there was no deep and earnest reli- © 
gion to satisfy the thinking part of mankind. We 
are not therefore surprised to hear of his declaring 
that for the sake of philosophy he would dig and- 
undergo all possible labour, of his taking notes 
from Zeno’s lectures on bones and pieces of earth- 
enware when he was too poor to buy paper, and of. 
the quaint penitence with which he reviled. him- 
self for his small progress in philosophy, by calling 
himself an old man “possessed indeed of grey hairs, 
but not of a mind.” For this vigour and zeal in 
the pursuit, he was styled a second Hercules ; and 
when Zeno died, B. c. 263, Cleanthes succeeded 
him in his school. This event was fortunate for 
the preservation of the Stoical doctrines, for though 
Cleanthes was not endowed with the sagacity ne- 
cessary to rectify and develop his master’s system, 
yet his stern morality and his devotion to Zeno 
induced him to keep it free from all foreign corrup- 
tions. His poverty was relieved by a present of 
3000 minas from Antigonus, and he died at the 
age of eighty. The story of his death is charac- 
teristic. His physician recommended to him a 
two days’ abstinence from food to cure an ulcer in 
his mouth, and at the end of the second day, he 
said that, as he had now advanced so far on the 
road to death, it would be a pity to have the trou- _ 
ble over again, and he therefore still refused. all 
nourishment, and died of starvation. os. 
The names of the numerous treatises of Clean 
thes preserved by Laértius (vii. 175) present the 
usual catalogue of moral and philosophical subjects: . 
mepl dperav, mepi jõovs, wept Veðr, &e. A hymn 
of his to Zeus is still extant, and contains some 
striking sentiments. It was published in Greek 
and German by H. H. Cludius, Gottingen, 1786; 
also by Sturz, 1785, re-edited. by Merzdorf, Lips. 
1835, and by others. His doctrines were almost 
exactly those of Zeno. There was a slight varia- 
tion between his opinion and the more usual Stoi- 
cal view respecting the immortality of the soul. - 
Cleanthes taught that all souls are immortal, but 
that the intensity of existence after death would 
vary according to the strength or weakness of the 
particular soul, thereby leaving to the wicked some. 


apprehension of future punishment; whereas Chry- 


sippus considered that only the souls of the wise 
and good were to survive death. (Plut. Plae. Phil 
iv. 7.) Again, with regard to the ethical principle | 
of the Stoics, to “live in unison with nature,” it is 


said that Zeno only enunciated the vague direction, — 


| duodoryounévas Cj, which Cleanthes explained by 
the addition of 77 duce. (Stob. Hel. il. p. 132.) 
By this he meant the universal nature of things, 


whereas Chrysippus understood by the nature 
which we are to follow, the particular nature of 
man, as well as universal nature. (Diog. Laért, vii. _ 


89.) This opinion of Cleanthes was of a Cynical — 
: character [ANTISTHENES], and held up as a model 


physician, and attended him at the time of his 
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of an animal state of existence, unimproved b 
progress of civilization, Accordingly we hear that 
his moral theory was even stricter than that of or- 
dinary Stoicism, denying that pleasure was agree- 
able to nature, or in any way good. The direction 
to follow universal nature also led to fatalist con- 
clusions, of which we find traces in the lines ayou 
Se 2 Å Zed, kar od y ý Mempwuévn, Sor mo? vuty 
elul Siareroryuévos, x. T.A. (Mohnike, Kleanthes 
der Stoiker, fragm.i.; see also Diog. Laért. l c.; Cic. 
Acad. iv. 23, Div. i. 8, Fin. ii. 21, iv. 3; Ritter, 
Geschichte der Philosophie, xi. 5. 1; Brucker, Hist, 
Crit. Philosoph. pt. 11. lib. ii. c. 9.) [G. E. L.C.] 
CLEANTHES (KaAedv6ns), the name of a 
freedman of Cato the Younger, who was also his 


death, B. c 46. (Plut. Cat. ad fin.) [W.A.G.] 
CLEANTHES, an ancient painter of Corinth, 
mentioned among the inventors of that art by 
Pliny (H. N. xxxv. 5) and Athenagoras. (Legat. 
pro Christ. c. 17). A picture by him represent- 
ing the birth of Minerva was seen in the tem- 
ple of Diana near the Alpheus. (Strab. viii. p. 348, 
b.; Athen, viii. p. 346,c.) This work was not, 
as Gerhard (Auserles. Vasenbilder, i. p. 12) says, 
confounding our artist with Ctesilochus (Plin. 


C xxxv. 40), in a ludicrous style, but rather in the 


severe style of ancient art. fh. UL]. 
CLEARCHUS (KaAéapyos), a Spartan, son of 

Ramphias. In the congress which the Spartans 

held at Corinth, in B. c. 412, it was determined to 


employ him as commander in the Hellespont after 
- Chios and Lesbos should be gained from the Athe- 
-miang; and in the same year the eleven commis- 


sioners, who were sent out from Sparta to take 
cognizance of the conduct of Astyoehus, were en- 


trusted with the discretionary power of despatch- 
ing a force to the Hellespont. under Clearchus. 
(Thue. viii: 8, 39.) In B. c. 410, he was present 


at the battle of Cyzicus under Mindarus, who ap- 


pointed him to lead that part of the force which | 


was specially opposed to Thrasybulas. (Diod. xiii. 
51; Xen. Hell. i: 1. § 16, &c.; Plut. Ale. 28.) 
In the same year, on the proposal of Agis, he was 


sent to Chalcedon and Byzantium, with the latter. 


of which states he had a connexion of hospitality, 
to endeavour to cut off the Athenian supplies of 
corn in that quarter, and he accordingly fixed his 
residence at Byzantium as harmost. When the 
town was besieged by the Athenians, B. c. 408, 
Clearchus reserved all the provisions, when they 


' became scarce, for the Lacedaemonian soldiers ; 


and the consequent sufferings of the inhabitants, 


as well as the general tyranny of his rule, led 
some parties within the place to surrender it to the 
enemy, and served afterwards to justify them even 
in the eyes of Spartan judges when they were 
brought to trial for the alleged treachery. At the 
time of the surrender, Clearchus had crossed over 
to Asia to obtain money from Pharnabazus and to 
collect a force sufficient to raise the siege. He 
‘was afterwards tried for the loss of the town, and 


fined. (Xen. Hell. i. l. § 35, 3. $ 15, &e.; Diod. 
xii, 67; Plut. dle. 31; Polyaen. i. 47, ii. 2.) In 
B.C. 406 he was present at the battle of Arginusae, | 
and was named by Callicratidas as the man most 


fit to act as commander, should he himself be slain. 


(Diod. xiii. 98.) On the conclusion of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, Clearchus, to whom peace was ever 


irksome,- persuaded the Spartans to send him as 


general to Thrace, to protect the Greeks in that 
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ed by the | quarter against the Thracians. But by the time 


he had reached the isthmus, the ephors repented 
their selection of him, and sent an order for his 
recall, He proceeded however to the Hellespont 


in spite of it, and was consequently condemned to 
death by the authorities at home. At Byzantium, 


where he took up his residence, he. behaved with 
great cruelty, and, having put to death many of 
the chief citizens and seized their property, he 
raised a body of mercenaries with the money, and 
made himself master of the place. The Spartans, 
according to Diodorus, having remonstrated with 


him to no purpose, sent a force against him under . 


Panthoides; and Clearchus, thinking it no longer 
safe to remain in Byzantium, withdrew to Selym- 
bria. Here he was defeated and besieged, but 
effected his escape by night, and passing over to 
Asia, proceeded to the court of Cyrus. The prince, 
whose object was to collect, without exciting suspi- 
cion, as many troops as possible for his intended 
expedition against his brother, supplied Clearchus 
with a large sum of money, with which he levied 
mercenaries, and employed them, till Cyrus should 
need their services, in protecting the Greeks of the 
Thracian Chersonesus against the neighbouring 
barbarians. Plutarch says,—a statement not very 
easy to be reconciled with the sentence of death 
which had been passed against him,—that he re- 
ceived also an order from Sparta to promote in all 
points the objects of Cyrus. When the prince had 


set out on his expedition, Clearchus joined him at. 
Celaenae in Phrygia with a body of 2000 men in- 
all, being, according to Xenophon (Azad, iii. 1. + 


§ 10), the only Greek who was aware of the 
prince’s real object. .When the actual intention of 


Cyrus began to be suspected, the Greeks refused’ 


to march further, and Clearchus, attempting to 
force his own trocps to proceed, narrowly escaped 
stoning at their hands. Proféssing, then to come 
into their wishes, and keeping’ up a'show of vari- 
ance between himself and Cyrus,:he gradually led, 


not his own forces only, but the rest of his coun- 


trymen as well, to perceive the difficulties of their 
position should they desert the service of the prince, 
and thus ultimately induced them to advance. 
When Orontes was brought to trial for his treason, 
Clearchus was the only Greek admitted into the 
number of judges, and he was the first to advise 
sentence of death against the accused. 
battle of Cunaxa, B. c. 401, he commanded the 
right wing of the Greeks, which rested on the 
Euphrates; from this position he thought it unsafe 
to withdraw, as such a step would have exposed 
him to the risk of being surrounded; and he there- 
fore neglected the directions of Cyrus, who had 
desired him to charge with all his force the enemy’s 
centre. Plutarch blames him exceedingly for such. 
an excess of caution, and attributes to it the loss 
of the battle. When the Greeks began their re- 
treat, Clearchus. was tacitly recognized as their 
commander-in-chief, and in this capacity he exhi- 
bited his usual qualities of prudence and energy, 
as well as great strictness in the preservation of 
‘discipline. At length, however, being desirous of 
coming to a better understanding with Tissapher- 
nes, and allaying the suspicions which existed be- 
tween him and the Greeks in spite of their solemn 
treaty, Clearchus sought an interview with the 
satrap, the result of which was an agreement to 


punish the parties on both sides who had laboured 


to excite their mutual jealousy; and Tissaphernes 


At the 


na na 


ss aremm E a ` 


chus a tomb of sand, round which, in a miracu- 


tax. 8, 18.) 7 


Pontus to betray the city to him on condition of 


ed from them the 


and banishment, 


‘murdered by Chion and Leon in B. © 353, after a 
reign of twelve years. He is said to have been a 


© H. 80; Memn. ap. Phot. Bibl. 2243; Plut. de Alea. 


` W ce.; Perizon. ad Ael. V. H. ix. 13.) [E.E] 
CLEARCHUS (Kàéapxas), of Soli, one of Aris- 
totle’s pupils, was the author of a number of works, | 


‘son whom Athenaeus (i. p 4, a.) calls tpexéderr- 
vos, or the diner out. A list of his principal | 
writings is subjoined, all the references which may | 
be found in Vossius (de Hist. Graec. pp. 83, 84, | 
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‘promised that, if Clearchus would bring his chief 
officers. to him, he would point out those who had | 


instilled suspicion into him against their country- 
men. Clearchus fell into the snare, and induced 
four of the generals and twenty of the lochagi. to 


‘accompany him to the interview. The generals: 


were admitted and arrested, while the other officers, 
who had remained without, were massacred, Clear- 
chus and his colleagues were sent to the court of 
Artaxerxes, and, notwithstanding the efforts of the 
queen-mother, Parysatis, in their favour, were all 
beheaded, with the exception of Menon, who pe- 
rished by a more lingering death. In this account 
Xenophon and Ctesias in the main agree; but 
from the latter Plutarch reports besides several 
apocryphal stories, One of these is, that, while 
the bodies of the other generals were torn by dogs 
and birds, a violent wind raised over that of Clear- 


lously short space of time, an overshadowing grove 
of palm-trees arose; so that the king repented 
much when he knew that he had slain a favourite 
of the gods. (Xen. Anab. i. l. $9, 2.89, 3. 
$$ 1—21, 5. $$ 11—17, 6. $$ 1—11, 8. $$ 4—13, 
ii 1—6. $15; Diod. xiv. 12, 22—26 ; Plut. Ar- 
MD [E. E] 
CLEARCHUS (KAéapyos), a citizen of Herac- 
leia on the Euxine, was recalled from exile by the 
nobles to aid them in quelling the seditious temper 
and demands of the people. According to Justin, 
he made an agreement with Mithridates I. of 


holding it under him as governor. But, perceiving 
apparently that he might make himself master of 
it without the aid of Mithridates, he not only 
broke his agreement with the latter, but seized his 
person, and compelled him to pay-a large sum for 
his release. Having deserted the oligarchical side, 
he came ‘forward as the man of the people, obtain- 
> command of a body of merce- 
dof the nobles by murder 
ed himself to the tyranny. 
He used his power as badly, and with as much 
cruelty as he had gained it, while, with the very 
frenzy of arrogance, he assumed publicly the attri- 
butes of Zeus, and gave the name of Kepauvds to 
one of his sons, He lived in constant fear of assas- 
sination, against which he guarded in the strictest 
way. But, in spite of his precautions, he was 


naries, and, haw 


pupil both of Plato and of Isocrates, the latter of 
whom asserts that, while he was with him, he was 
one of the gentlest and most benevolent of men. 
(Diod. xv. 81, xvi. 36 ; Just. xvi. 4, 5; Polyaen. 


Hort. ti, 5, ad Prine, tnerud. 4; Theopomp. ap. 
Athen, ii. pe 855 Isocr. Ep. ad Timoth, p: 423, ad. 
fin.; Suid. s. v. KAéapyos ; Wesseling, ad Diod. 


none of which, are extant, on a very great variety 
of subjects. He seems to haye been the-same per- 


ed. Westermann) being omitted for the sake of 
brevity :—1. Bior, a biographical work, extending 


to at least eight books. (See Athen. xii, p. 548, d.) 


der’s courtiers. 
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2. A commentary on Plato’s “Timaeus.” (Fabric. 
Bibl. Graec. ii. p.95) 3. Tdraves èykowov. 
(Diog. Laért. iii. 2.) 4. Mept ray èv r TWAdtavos 
Tioreig padnuarinas eipnuéræv, 5. Tepyibios, a 
treatise on flattery, so called, according to Athe- 
naeus (vi. p.255), from Gergithius, one of Alexan- 
6. Hepi waidelas, (Diog. Laërt. 
i 9; Athen. xv. p.697, e) 7. Mep pias: 


8. Tlapowtar, 9. Tlepi ypipwv, on riddles. 10. 


"Epwrikd, probably historical, a collection of love- 
stories, not unmixed with the discussion of some 
very odd questions on the subject (e. g. Athen. xii. 
p. 553, £) IL Teg ypagpeiv, on paintings. 
(Athen. xiv. p. 648, £) 12. Tleprypapat? The 
reading in Athenaeus (vii. ad init.) is doubtful ; 
see Dalechamp and Casaubon, æd doe. | 
vépxns, on the Torpedo, 14. Iep) rév èrúðpwv, 
on water-animals. 15. Mep? Stvev, on sand-wastes. 


16. Hep oxeAerav, an anatomical work. (Casaub. 


ad Athen, ix. p. 399.) 17, Tepl Ürvouv, the 


genuineness of which, however, has been called in- 
question. (Fabr. Bibl. Grace. iii. p. 481.) This. 


is the work to which Clement of Alexandria refers, 
(Strom. i. 15) for the account of the philosophical - 
Jew, with whom Aristotle was said to have held 
much communication, and therein, by his own con- 
fession, to have gained more than he imparted. It 
has been doubted also whether the work on mili- 
tary tactics referred to by Aclianus Tacticus (ch. 1) 
should be ascribed to the present Clearchus or to 
the tyrant of Heracleia. (See Voss. 2 e. ; Fabric. 
Bibl. Graec. iii. p. 481.) [E.E] 
CLEARCHUS (Kàéapxos), an Athenian comic 
poet of the new comedy, whose time is unknown. 
Fragments are preserved from his Kuéapdds 
(Athen. x. p. 426, a. xiv. p. 623, c.), Kopedior 
(xiv. p. 613, b.), Tavdpooos (xiv. p. 642, b.), and. 
from a play, the title of which is unknown. (i 
p. 28, e. 3 Eustath. ad Odyss: p 1623, 47 ; Meineke, 
Com. Graec. i, p. 490, iv. pp. 562, 849.) [P. 8.] 
CLEARCHUS, a sculptor in bronze at Rhe- 
gium, is important as the teacher of the celebrated 
Pythagoras, who flourished at the time of Myron 
and Polycletus.. Clearchus was the pupil of the 
Corinthian Eucheir, and belongs probably to the 
72nd and following Olympiads.. The whole pedi- 
gree of the school to which he is to be ascribed is 
given by Pausanias. (vi. 4. § 2. Comp, Heyne, 
Opuse, Acad. v. p. 871.) ie fe Cag © ra 
CLEA’RIDAS (KAeapibas), a friend of Brasidas, 
and apparently one of those young men whose 


appointment to foreign governments Thucydides. 


considers to have been inconsistent with Spartan 
principles (iv. 132). He was made governor of 
Amphipolis by Brasidas; and in the battle there, 
in which Brasidas and Cleon were killed, he com- 
manded the main body of the forces, B. c. 422. 
Clearidas afterwards distinguished himself in the - 
quarrels which arose after the peace of Nicias, by | 
giving up Amphipolis, not (as the terms required). 


to the Athenians, but to the Amphipolitans them- `. 


selves. (Thue. v. 10, 21, 84.) 0-0. [AHG] 
= CLEDO'NIUS, the anthor of an essay upon 


Latin grammar, published by Putschius from a 


single corrupt and imperfect MS., inscribed “* Ars — 
Cledonii Romani Senatoris, .Constantinopolitani — 
Grammatici.” It is professedly a commentary on 
the celebrated treatise of Donatus, and to suit the 


arrangement of that work is divided into two — 


parts, the former, or ars prima, containing illus- 


trations of the Lditio Prima; the latter, or ars 


3. Tept 


Attica, 
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secunda, of the Editio Secunda. [Donarus.] Of 
Cledonius personally we know nothing; but it is 
not improbable that he may have been attached to 
the Auditorium or University established in the 
capitolium of Constantinople, an institution to 
which we find an allusion in p. 1866. (Comp. 

< Godofr. ad Cod. Theodos. 14. tit. 9 vol. v. p. 203, 
_&c.) The only edition is that contained in the 
“ Grammaticae Latinae Auctores Antiqui” of 
Putschius, 4to., Hanov. 1605, pp. 1859—1939. 
(Osann, Beiträge zur Griech. und Lom. Litteratur- 
gesch. vol. ii. p. 314.) [W. R] 

CLEE’MPORUS or CLEA/MPORUS, a phy- 
sician, who may have lived in the sixth or fifth 
century B. Cy as Pliny says that a botanical work, 
which was commonly attributed to Pythagoras, 
was by some persons supposed to have been 
written by him. (H. N. xxiv. 101.) [W.A.G.] 
. CLEIDE'MUS (Kacfénpos), an ancient Athe- 
nian author. Meursius is inclined to believe 
(Peisistr, c. 2), that the name, where it occurs in 
Plutarch, Athenaeus, and others, has been substi- 
tuted, by an error of the copyists, for Cleitodemus, 
who is mentioned by Pausanias (x. 15) as the most 
ancient writer of Athenian history. We find in 

- Athenaeus the following works ascribed to Clei- 
demus:—1. ’Eqynrinés.. (Athen. ix. p. 410, a.) 
This is probably the same work which is referred 
to by Suidas (s. v. “Yns). Casaubon (ad Athen. 

dc.) and Vossius (de Hist. Graec. p. 418, ed. 

Westermann) think that it was a sort of lexicon ; 

but it seems rather to have been an antiquarian 

treatise, In verse, on religious rites and ceremonies. 
(Comp. Ruhnken, ad Tim. s. v. "EEnynrat.) 2. 

*ArOés (Athen. vi. p. 235, a.), the subject of which 

seems to have been the history and antiquities of 

| It is probably the work quoted by Plu- 
`: tarch (Thes. 19, 27), who mentions prolixity as the 
especial characteristic of the author. 3. Tpwroryo- 
yla, also apparently an antiquarian work. (Athen. 
xiv. p: 660, a) 4. Néerot, a passage from the 
eighth book of which is referred to by Athenaeus 
(xii. p. 609, ¢.), relating to the first restoration of 
Peisistratus and the marriage of Hipparchus with 

‘Phya. (Comp. Herod. i. 60.) We cannot fix the 
exact period at which Cleidemus flourished, but it 
must have been subsequently to B.c. 479, since 
Plutarch refers to his account of the battle of 
Plataea. (Plut. Arist. 19.) See further references 
in Vossius (2. ¢.). . [E. E.] 

CLEI’GENES (KaAeryévys). 1. A citizen of 

Acanthus, sent as ambassador to Sparta, B.c. 382, 
to obtain her assistanee for Acanthus and the other 
Chalcidian towns against the Olynthians. Xeno- 

phon records a speech of his, delivered on this oc- 

casion, in which he dwells much on the ambition 
of Olynthus and her growing power. His appli- 

cation for aid was successful. (Xen. fell. v. 2. 

$ 11, &c.; Diod. xv, 19, &c.; comp. p. 155, a.) 

2. A man who is violently attacked by Aristo- 

phanes in a very obscure passage (Ran. 705-716), 

where he is spoken of as a bath-man, puny in per- 


son, dishonest, drunken, and quarrelsome. The 


Scholiast says (ad Arist. l ¢.), that he was a rich 
man, but of foreign extraction. He seems to have 


been a meddler in politics, and a mischievous char- 


latan of the day. 


[E. E] 
~CLEYUNIAS (Kàewias.) 1, Son of ee 
who traced his origin from Eurysaces, the son of 
the Telamonian Ajax. This Alcibiades was the 
contemporary of Cleisthenes [ CLEISTHENEs, No. 2], 
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whom he assisted in expelling the Peisistratidae. 
from Athens, and along with whom he was subse- 
quently banished. Cleinias married Deinomacha, 
the daughter of Megacles, and became by her the 
‘father of the famous Alcibiades. He greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in the third naval engagement 
at Artemisium, B. C. 480, having provided a ship 
and manned it with 200 men at his own expense. 
He was slain in B. c. 447, at the battle of Coroneia, 
in which the Athenians were defeated by the Boeo- 
tian and Euboean exiles. (Herod. viii. 17; Plut. 
Ale. 1; Plat. Ale. Prim. p. 112; Thue. i. 113.) 

2. A younger brother of the famous Alcibiades. 
Pericles, the guardian of the youths, fearing lest 
Alcibiades might corrupt him, sent him away from 
his own house and placed him for education with 
his brother Ariphron; but the latter sent him back 
at the end of six months, finding it impossible to 
make anything of him. (Plat. Protag. p. 320.) 
In another dialogue (Ale. Prim. p. 118, ad fin. ; 
comp. Schol. ad loe.) he is spoken of as quite a 
madman. 

3. Son of Axiochus, and the same who is intro- 
duced as a very young man by Plato in the 
“ Euthydemus,” was first cousin to No. 3 and to 
Alcibiades. | 

4. The father of Aratus of Sicyon. The Sicyo- 
nians committed to him the supreme power in their 
state on the deposition, according to Pausanias, of 
the tyrants Euthydemus and Timocleidas, the 
latter of whom, according to Plutarch, was joined 
with Cleinias as his colleague. Soon after this 
Abantidas murdered Cleinias and seized the ty- 
ranny, B.C. 264, (Paus. il. 8; Plut. drat. 2.) 
[ABANTIDAS.] [E E] 


CLEI/NIAS (Kàemlas), a Pythagorean philo- > 


sopher, of Tarentum, was a contemporary and friend 
_of Plato’s, as appears from the story (perhaps other- 
wise worthless) which Diogenes Laërtius (ix. 40) 
gives on the authority of Aristoxenus, to the effect 
that Plato wished to burn all the writings of De- 
mocritus which he could collect, but was prevented 


by Amyclas and Cleinias. In his practice, Clei- 


nias was a true Pythagorean. Thus we hear that 
he used to assuage his anger by playing on his 
harp ; and, when Prorus of Cyrene had lost all his 
fortune through a political revolution (comp. Thrige, 
Res Cyrenensium, § 48), Cleinias, who knew no- 
thing of him except that he was a Pythagorean, 
took on himself the risk of a voyage to Cyrene, 
and supplied him with money to the full extent of 
his loss. (lamblich. Ve. Pyth. 27, 31, 33; Ael. 
V. A. xiv. 23; Perizon. ad loe.; Chamael. Pont. 
ap. Athen. xiv. p. 623, f; Diod. Fragm. lib. x.; 
Fabric. Bibl. Graec. 1. pp. 840, 686.) [EL EL] 
CLEINIS (KaAécivis), the husband of Harpe and 
father of Lycius, Ortygius, Harpasus, and Arte- 
micha. He lived in Mesopotamia, near Babylon, 
and was beloved by Apollo and Artemis. Having 
heard that the Hyperboreans sacrificed asses to 
Apollo, he wished to introduce the same custom at 
Babylon ; but Apollo threatened him, and com- 
manded that only sheep, goats, and heifers should 
be sacrificed. Lycinus and Harpasus, the sons of 
Cleinis, however, persisted in sacrificing asses, 
whereupon Apollo infuriated the animals so as to 
attack the family of Cleinis. Other divinities, 
however, took pity upon the family, and changed 
all its members into different birds. (Anton Lib, 
20.) | [L. 5.] 
CLEINO’MACHUS (KAewouayeos), a Megarie 


SSE 


-CLEISTHENES, 


| philosopher of Thurium, is said by Diogenes Laér- 


tius (ii. 112) to have been the first who composed 
treatises on the fundamental principles of dialectics 
(mepi akiwudrey kat Karyyopnudtwv)., We learn 
from Suidas (s. v. Wvpswv), that Pyrrhon, who 
flourished about 330 B. C., attended the instruc- 
tions of Bryso, and that the latter was a disciple 
of Cleinomachus. We may therefore set the date 
of Cleinomachus towards the commencement of the 


same century. [E. E.] 
~CLEIO. [Musaz.] 
CLEV'STHENES (KaAeodévns). 1. Son of 
Aristonymus and tyrant of Sicyon, He was des- 


cended from Orthagoras, who founded the dynasty 
about 100 years before his time, and succeeded his 
grandfather Myron in the tyranny, though proba- 
bly not without some opposition. (Herod. vi. 126; 
Aristot. Polit. v. 12, ed Bekk.; Paus. ii. 8; Miil- 
ler, Dor. i. 8. § 2.) In B. c. 595, he aided the 
Amphictyons in the sacred war against Cirrha, 
which ended, after ten years, in the destruction of 
the guilty city, and in which Solon too is said to 
have assisted with his counsel the avengers of the 
god. (Paus. x. 87; Aesch. c. Cies. § 107, &e.; 
Clinton, F. ZI. sub anno, 595.) We find Cleis- 
thenes also engaged in war with Argos, his enmity 
to which is said by Herodotus to have been so 
great, that he prohibited the recitation at Sicyon 
of Homer’s poems, because Argos was celebrated 
in them, and restored to the worship of Dionysus 
what the historian calls, by a prolepsis, the tragic 
choruses in which Adrastus, the Argive hero, was 
commemorated. (Herod. v. 67; see Nitzsch, Mele- 
tem. i. p. 153, &c.) Müller (Z. c) connects this 
hostility of Cleisthenes towards Argos, the chief 
Dorian city of the district, with his systematic en- 
deavour to depress and dishonour the Dorian tribes 
at Sicyon. The old names of these he altered, 
calling them by new ones derived from the sow, 
the ass, and the pig (“Yara “Ovedrar, XopeGrat), 
while to his own tribe he gave the title of “ApyéAao 
(lords of the people). The explanation of his mo- 
tive for this given by Müller (Dor. iii. 4. § 3) 
seems even less satisfactory than the one of Hero- 
dotus which he sets aside; and the historian’s 
statement, that Cleisthenes of Athens imitated his 
grandfather in his political changes, may justify 
the inference, that the measures adopted at Sicyon 
with respect to the tribes extended to more than a 
mere alteration of their names. (Herod. v. 67, 68.) 
From Aristotle (Pol. v. 12) we learn, that Cleis- 
thenes maintained his power partly through the 
respect inspired by his military exploits, and partly 
by the popular and moderate course which he 
adopted in his general government. His adminis- 
tration also appears to have been characterized by 
much magnificence, and Pausanias mentions a 
colonnade (orod KAew@éveios) which he built with 
the spoils taken in the sacred war. (Paus. ii. 9.) 
We have no means of ascertaining the exact date 
of the death of Cleisthenes, or the conclusion of 
his tyranny, but we know that it cannot be placed 
earlier than B. c. 582, in which year he won the 


victory in the chariot-race at the Pythian games. 


(See Clinton and Miiller on the year.) His daugh- 


ter Agarista, whom so many suitors sought, was | 


given in marriage to Megacles the Alemaeonid. 
LAGarista.] — ue 

2, An Athenian, son of Megacles and Agarista, 
and grandson of the tyrant of Sicyon, appears as 


the head of the Alemaconid clan on the banish- | 
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‘ment of the Peisistratidae, and was indeed sus 
pected of having tampered with the Delphic oracle, — 


and urged it to require from Sparta the expulsion 
of Hippias. Finding, however, that he could not 


cope with his political rival Isagoras except through 


the aid of the commons, he set himself to increase | 
the power of the latter, and to remove most of the | 
safeguards against democracy which Solon had 
established or-preserved. There is therefore less 
truta than rhetoric in the assertion of Isocrates 
(Areiopag. p. 143, a), that Cleisthenes merely re- 
stored the constitution of Solon. The principal 
change which he introduced, and out of which 


most of his other alterations grew, was the aboli- 


tion of the four ancient tribes, and the establish- 
ment of ten new ones in their stead. These last 
were purely local, and the object as well as the- 
effect of the arrangement was, to give permanence 
to democratic ascendency by the destruction of 
the old aristocratic associations of clanship. (Comp. 
Arist. Polit. vi. 4, ed. Bekk.; Thrige, Res Cyren. 


§ 48.) The increase in the number of the BovAj} 


and of the vavxpapta: was a consequence of the 
above measure. The dparpla: were indeed allowed 
to remain as before, but, as they were no longer 
connected with the tribes (the Sñuor constituting - 
the new subdivision), they ceased to be of any 
political importance. According to Aelian ( V: Æ. 
xiii. 24) Cleisthenes was also the first who insti- 
tuted ostracism, by which he is said, on the same 
authority, to have been the first sufferer; and this 
is partly borne out by Diodorus (xi, 55), who says, 
that ostracism was introduced after the banishment 
of the Peisistratidae (but see Plut Nic. 11; Har- 
pocrat. s. v. “Immapyos). We learn, moreover, from 
Aristotle (Polit. iii. 2, ed Bekk.) that he admitted 
into the tribes a number of persons who were not 
of Athenian blood; but this appears to have been 
only intended to serve his purposes at the time, not 
to be a precedent for the future. By some again he 
is supposed to have remodelled the Ephetae, add- 
ing a fifth court to the four old ones, and altering | 
the number of the judges from 80 to 51, i e. five- 
from each tribe and a president. (Wachsmuth, 
vol. i. p. 360, Eng. transl.; but see Miller, Eu- 
menid, § 64, &c.) The changes of Cleisthenes 
had the intended effect of gaining political supe- 
riority for himself and his party, and Isagoras was 
reduced to apply for the aid of the Spartans under - 
Cleomenes I. Heralds accordingly were sent from 
Lacedaemon to Athens, who demanded and ob- 
tained the banishment of Cleisthenes and the rest 
of the Alemaeonidae, as the accursed family (éva- 
vets), on whom rested the pollution of Cylon’s 
murder, [CyLon.] Cleisthenes having withdrawn, 
Cleomenes proceeded to expel 700 families pointed 
out by Isagoras, and endeavoured to abolish the ` 
Council of 500, and to place the government in the’ 
hands of 800 oligarchs. But the Council resisted. 
the attempt, and the people supported them, and. 
besieged Cleomenes and Isagoras in the Acropolis, 
of which they had taken possession. On the third - 
day the besieged capitulated, and the Lacedaemo- 


nians and Isagoras were allowed to depart from 


Attica, The rest were put to death, and Cleis- 


thenes and the 700 banished families were re- 
called. (Herod. v. 63, 66, 69—78, vi. 131; comp. 
990—993.) 
 8,.An Athenian, whose foppery and effeminate 
profligacy brought him more than once under the 


235, 323, &c., 633, 755, 
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lash of Aristophanes. Thus the Clouds are said | 


_to take the form of women when they see him 
- (Nub. 354); and in the Thesmophoriazusae (574, 
&c.) he brings information to the women, as being 
a particular friend of theirs, that Euripides has 
smuggled in Mnesilochus among them as a spy. 
In spite of his character he appears to have been 
` appointed on one occasion to the sacred office of 
| Sewpds, (Vesp. 1187.) The Scholiast on Ach. 
118 and Æg. 1371 says, that, in order to preserve 
the appearance of youth, he wore no beard, re- 
moving the hair by an application of pitch. (Comp. 
Elms}. ad Ach. 118.)  [E. E.] 
CLEITA’/GORA (Kàerrayópa), a lyric poetess, 
mentioned by Aristophanes in his Wasps (v. 1245), 
and in his lost play, the Danaids.. She is vari- 
ously represented as a Lacedaemonian, a Thessalian, 
and a Lesbian. (Schol. in Aristoph. Vesp. 1239, 
1245, Lysistr. 1237; Suid. Hesych. s. v.) [P.5.] 
CLEITARCHUS (KAéeirapyos), tyrant of Ere- 
tria in Euboea, After Plutarchus had been ex- 
pelled from the tyranny of Eretria by Phocion, 
B. c. 350, popular government was at first esta- 
blished ; but strong party struggles ensued, in 
which the adherents of Athens were at length 
overpowered by those of Macedonia, and Philip 
then sent Hipponicus, one of his generals, to des- 
troy the walls of Porthmus, the harbour of Eretria, 
and to set up Hipparchus, Automedon, and Clei- 
tarchus as tyrants. (Plut. Phoe. 13; Dem. de Cor. 
— § 86, Philipp. iti. §§ 68, 69.) This was subse- 
quent to the peace between Athens and Philip in 
B. c 846, since Demosthenes adduces it as one of 
the proofs of a breach of the peace on the part of 
_ Macedon. (Philipp. iii. § 23.) The tyrants, how- 
ever, were not suffered to retain their power 
quietly, for Demosthenes (Philip. iii, § 69) men- 
tions two armaments sent by Philip for their sup- 


port, at different times, under Kurylochus and 


Parmenion respectively. Soon after, we find 
Cleitarchus in sole possession of the government; 
but he does not seem to have been at open hosti- 
lity with Athens, though he held Eretria for Phi- 


lip, for we hear of the Athenians sending ambas- 


sadors to request his consent to the arrangement 
for uniting Euboea under one federative government, 
having its congress at Chalcis, to which Athens 
was also to transfer the annual contributions from 
Oreus and Eretria. Aeschines says, that a talent 
from Cleitarclius was part of the bribe which he 
alleges that Demosthenes received for procuring 
the decree in question. Cleitarchus appears there- 
` fore to have come into the above project of Demos- 
thenes and Callias, to whom he would naturally 
be opposed; but he thought it perhaps a point 
gained if he could get rid of the remnant of Athe- 
nian influence in Eretria. For the possible mo- 
tives of Demosthenes, see p. 568, a. The plan, 
however, seems to have fallen to the ground, and 
Demosthenes in B. c. 341 carried a decree for an 
expedition to Euboea with the view of putting 
down the Macedonian interest in the island. On 
this, Cleitarchus and Philistides, the tyrant of 
Oreus, sent ambassadors to Athens to prevent, if 


= possible, the threatened invasion; and Aeschines, 


at whose louse the envoys were entertained, ap- 
pears to have supported their cause in the assem- 
bly. But the decree was carried into effect, and 
the command of the armament was given to Pho- 
cion, by whom Cleitarchus and Philistides were 


expelled from their respective cities. (Aesch. c. | penetration, and philosophical talent. (tead, i 6, 


a little dash of romance. 


 CLEITOMACHUS. 
Cies. §3 85—103; Dem. de Cor. p. 252, &e.; 
Diod, xvi. 74; Plut. Dem. 17.) | [E E.J] 
CLEITARCHUS (Kaeirapxos), son of the his- 
torian Deinon (Plin. H. N. x. 49), accompanied 
Alexander the Great in his Asiatic expedition, 


and wrote a history of it. This work has been 


erroneously supposed by some to have formed the 
basis of that of Curtius, who is thought to have 
closely followed, even if he did not translate 
it, We find Curtius, however, in one passage 
(ix. 5. § 21) differing from Cleitarchus, and even 
censuring him for his inaccuracy. Cicero also (de 
Leg. i. 2) speaks very slightingly of the production 


in question (Tà mepi *AA€Eavdpov), and mentions 


him again (Brut. 11) as one who, in his account of 
the death of Themistoeles, eked out history with 
Quintilian says (Lust. 
Or. x. 1), that his ability was greater than his 
veracity ; and Longinus (de Sublim. $ 3; comp. 
Toup. ad loc.) condemns his style as frivolous and 
inflated, applying to it the expression of Sophoeles, 
ouupots mèy avAloxois, GopSeds © drep. He is 
quoted also by Plutarch (Them. 27, Alea. 46), and 
several times by Pliny, Athenaeus, and Strabo. 
The Cleitarchus, whose treatise on foreign words 
(yA@ooat) is frequently referred to by Athenaeus, 
was a different person from the historian. (Fabrie. 
Bibl. Graec. iii. p. 88; Voss, de Hisi. Grace. p. 90, 
ed. Westermann.) [E EL] 
CLEITE (KAéiry), a daughter of king Merops, 
and wife of Cyzicus. After the murder of her 
husband by the Argonauts she hung herself, and 
the tears of the nymphs, who lamented her death, 


were changed into the well of the name of Cleite. 


(Apollon. Rhod. i. 967, 1063, &e.) 
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language, came to Athens in the 40th year of hisage, 
previously at least to the year 146 3,c.. He there 
became connected with the founder of the New 
Academy, the philosopher Carneades, under whose 
guidance he rose to be one of the most distinguished 
disciples of this school; but he also studied at the 
same time the philosophy of the Stoics and Peri- 
pateties. Diogenes Laërtius, to whom we are in- 
debted for these notices of the life of Cleitomachus, 
relates also (iv. 67), that he succeeded Carneades 
as the head of the Academy on the death of the 
latter, B. c. 129. (Comp. Steph. Byz. s.v. Kapy7- 
dev.) He continued to teach at Athens till as late 
as B.C. 111, at all events, as Crassus heard him in 
that year. (Cic. de Orat. i. 11.) 

Of his works, which amounted to 400 books 
(Bi6Aia, Diog. Laert. l. c.), only a few titles are 
preserved. His main object in writing them was 
to make known the philosophy of his master Car- 
neades, from whose views he never dissented. 
Cleitomachus continued to reside at Athens till 
the end of his life; but he continued to cherish a 
strong affection for his native country, and when 
Carthage was taken in B. c. 146, he wrote a work 
to console his unfortunate countrymen. This 
work, which Cicero says he had read, was taken 


from a discourse of Carneades, and was intended. 
to exhibit the consolation which philosophy sup- 
i plies even under the greatest calamities. (Cie. 


Tuse, iii, 22.) Cicero seems Indeed to have paid 
a good deal of attention to the works of Cleitoma- 
chus, and speaks in high terms of his industry, 


[CLEIDEMusS.} 
CLEITO’MACH US (Kaeréuaxos), a Cartha- 
ginian by birth, and called Hasdrubal in his own 


So eee. 


: 
i 


CL LEL TUS. 
“St. = a sometimes translates from the works" of | 


Cleitomachus, as. for instance from the “De susti- 


- nendis_ Offensionibus,” -which was in four books. 
(Acad, ii. 31.) 
Cleitomachus appears to have been well known 


to his contemporaries at Rome, for two of his 


works were dedicated to illustrious Romans; one- 
to the poet C. Lucilius, and the other to L. Censo- 
rinus, consul in B. €. 149. (Cic. Acad. ii, 32.) 

Cleitomachus probably treated of the history of 
philosophy i in his work on the Pupe sects 
(mepi alperewy). (Diog. Laërt. ii. 92. 

. (Fabric. Bibl, Gruec. iii. p. 168 ; Brucker, Tist. 
Phil. i. p.771; Orelli, Onom. Tull. ii pp.159, 160; 
Suid. s. v. KAerróuaxos. [A. 8] 

CLEITO’MACHUS (KAecréuaxos), a Theban 
athlete, whose exploits are recorded by Pausanias’ 
(vi. 153 comp. Suid. s. v. Kàerróuaxos). He won 
the prize at Olympia in the pancratium in Ol. 141. 
(B. c. 216.) Aclian mentions (F. Æ. iii. 30) his 
great temperance, and the care he took to keep 
himself in good condition. [E. E] 

CLEITO'NYMUS (KAerrovuuos), an historian 
of uncertain date. A work of his on Italy and 
another on Sybaris are quoted by Plutarch. (Paral. 
Ain. 10, 21.) His Tragica, also quoted by Plu- 
tarch (de Fluv. 3), Vossius supposes to have been 
a collection of the legends which formed the ordi- 

nary subjects of ancient tragedy; but it has been 
proposed to substitute Opareuaay for Tpayieey in 
the passage in question. (Voss. de Lisi. ices p. 
418, ed. Westermann.) [E. E.] 

CLEVTOPHON (Kaeropar), a Rhodian an- 
thor of uncertain date, to whom we find the fol- 
lowing works ascribed: 1, Padarid, a history of | 
the Gauls, from which Plutarch (Parailel. Min. 15) 
gives a story, parallel to that of Tarpeia in Livy, 
of a woman of E phesus, who betrayed the town to 
"Brennus, 2. "Iv8red, from the tenth book of which 
Plutarch (de Fiuv. 25. § 3) quotes a medical recipe 
for the jaundice. ` 3, *IraAund, 4, Kriges, a work 
on the origin of different cities (Plut. de Fiuv. 6. 
$ 4), from which we obtain one theory on the ety- 
mology of Lugdunum. (See Voss. de Hist. Graec. 

. £18, 419. j [E. E] 

CLEITUS (KAetros). 1. A son of Aegyptus, 
murdered by Cleite. (Apollod. ii. 1. § 5.) 

2. A son of Mantius, carried off ms Eos on ac- 
count of his extraordinary beauty. (Hom. Od. xv. 
250 ; Eustath. ad Hom. p: 1780.) : 

3. A son of Peisenor of Troy, slain by Teuerus. 
(Hom. Ii. xv. 445, &e.) 

4, The beloved friend of Pallene, who fonght 
with his rival Dryas for the possession of Pallene, 
and conquered him by the assistance of the maiden. 
Sithon, the father of Pallene, wanted to punish his 
daughter, but she was rescned from his hands by 
Aphrodite, and after Sithon’s death she married 
-Cleitus, and the country of Pallene derived its name 


-from her. (Conon, Narrat. 10; Parthen. Erot. 6.) 


5. King of the Sithones in Thrace, who gave 


his daughter Chrysonoe or Torone in marriage to | 
Proteus, who had come to Thrace from Egypt. 


(Conon, Narrat. 32. 


ye [k SJ 
 CLEITUS (Kàeîros or Kàerrós). 


335, having received promise of aid from Glaucias, 


king of the Taulantians, he revolted from Alexan- 
The latter accordingly invaded | 
his country, and after a campaign, in which the 
ady: mtag: of the Illyrians and their allies lay enw iE 


der the Great, 


« Son of} 
Bardylis, king of Illyria. [See p. T Ta Be C. 
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Gee in the strong positions they were enabled to 
take up among their hills, compelled him to flee 
from his dominions and take refuge in those of 
Glaucias. Arrian mentions a dreadful sacrifice of 
three boys, three girls, and three black rams, of 
fered by the Illyrians before their first battle with 
_Alexander’s’ troops. (Arr. Anab. i. 5,6; Plut. 
| Alew. 11; Diod. xvii. 8.) 

Qo A` "Macedonian, surnamed Mées, son of 
Dropides, and brother to Lanice or Hellanice, 
nurse of Alexander the Great. He saved Alex- 
ander’s life at the battle of Granicus, B. c. 334, 
cutting off with a blow of his sword the arm of 
Spithridates which was raised to slay the king. 
At the battle of Arbela, B. c. 33], he commanded, 
in the right wing, the body of cavalry called 
”Aynua (see Polyb: v. 65, xxxi. 3); and when, in 
B. €. 330, the guards (raipor) were separated into 
two divisions, it being considered expedient not to 
entrust the sole command to any one man, Hepha- 
estion and Cleitus were appointed to lead respec- 
tively the two bodies. In B. c. 828, Artabazus 
resigned his satrapy of Bactria, and the king gave 
it to Cleitus. On the eve of the day on which he - 
was to set out to take possession of his government, 
Alexander, then at Maracanda in Sogdiana, cele- 
brated a festival in honour of the Dioscuri, though 
the day was in fact sacred to Dionysus—a circum- 
stance which afterwards supplied his friends with — 
a topic of consolation to him in his remorse for the 
murder of Cleitus, the soothsayers declaring, that 
his frenzy had been caused by the god's wrath at 
the neglect of his festival. At the banquet an 
angry dispute arose, the particulars of which are 
variously reported by difterent authors. They. 
agree, however, in stating, that Cleitus became 
exasperated at a comparison which was instituted 
between Alexander and Philip, much to the dis- 
paragement of the latter, and also at supposing 
that his own services and those of his contempora- 
ries were depreciated as compared with the exploits 
of younger men. Being heated with wine, he- 
launched forth into language highly insolent to the 
king, quoting a passage from Euripides (.4zdrom. 
683, &e.) to the effect, that the soldiers win by 
their toil the victories of which the general reaps 
the glory. Alexander at length, stung to a frenzy 
of rage, rushed towards him, but was held back 
by his friends, while Cleitus ‘also was forced from 
the room. Alexander, being then released, seized.: 
a spear, and sprung to the door; and Cleitus, who 
was returning in equal fury to brave his anger, 
met him, and fell dead beneath. his weapon. (Diod. 
xvii. 21,57; Wess. ad loc; Plut. Aea. 16, 50-52; 
Arr. Arab. i 15, iii. 11, 27, iv. 85 9; Curt 3 iv. 13, | 
$26, viii. 1; Just. xii. 6.) 

3. Another of Alexander's officers, ‘surnamed. 
Aevicds to distinguish him from the above. He is 
noted by Athenaeus. and Aelian for his pomp and 
luxury, and is probably the same who is mentioned 
by Justin among the veterans sent home to Mace- 
donia under Craterus in B. c 824 LA nen, xil 
p- 539; c; Ael V. H ix. 8; Just. xii. l ; Ar, 
Anab. viie 12) 

4. An officer who commanded the Macedonian 
fleet for Antipater in the Lamian war, B. ©. 823 
and defeated the Athenian admiral, Eetion, in iwe 
battles off the Eehinades, In the distribution of 
provinces at Triparadeisus, B- c. 321, he ob- 
‘tained from. Antipater the satrapy.. of Lydia ; 
and when Antigonus was adyancing to _dispossese 

SE 
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garrisoned the principal cities, and sailed away to. 
‘Macedonia to report the state of affairs to Poly- 
sperchon. In B. c. 318, after Polysperchon had 
been baffled at Megalopolis, he sent Cleitus with 
a fleet to the coast of Thrace to prevent any forces 
of Antigonus from passing into Europe, and also 
to effect a junction with Arrhidaecus, who had shut 


himself up in the town of Cius. [See p. 350, a.] 


Nicanor being sent against him by Cassander, a | 


battle ensued near Byzantium, in which Cleitus 
gained a decisive victory. But his success ren- 
dered him over-confident, and, having alowed his 
troops to disembark and encamp on land, he was 
surprised by Antigonus and Nicanor, and lost all 
his ships except the one in which he sailed him- 
self, Having reached the shore in safety, he pro- 
ceeded towards Macedonia, but was slain by some 
soldiers of Lysimachus, with whom he fell in on 
the way. (Diod. xviii. 15, 39, 52, 72.) [E-E] 
CLEMENS (KAjuns), a Greek historian, pro- 
bably of Constantinople, who wrote, according to 
Suidas (s. v.), respecting the kings and emperors of 
the Romans, a work to Hieronymus on the figures 
of -Isocrates (wept Tv "looxparinay cxnudrar), 
and other treatises. Ruhnken (Pruef? ad Tim. 
Sex. p. x.) supposes that Suidas has confounded 
two different persons, the historian and gramma- 
_rinn, but one supposition seems just as probable as 
the other. Q 
referred to in the Etymologicum Magnum (s. v. 
tánn) and Suidas (s. vv. Hpas, tadtuBodos), and 
the historical ones very frequently in the Byzantine 
writers. (Vossius, de Histor. Grace. pe 416, ed. 
Westermann.) | 
CLEMENS (KaAjjuns), a slave of Agrippa Postu- 
mus, whose person very much resembled his master’s, 


and who availed himself of this resemblance, after 


the murder of the latter on the accession of Tiberius 
in 4. D. 14, to personate the character of Agrippa. 
Great numbers joined him in Italy; he was gene- 
rally believed at Rome to be the grandson of Ti- 
berius ; and a formidable insurrection would pro- 
bably have broken out, had not Tiberius contrived 
to have him apprehended secretly. The emperor 
did not venture upon a public execution, but com- 
manded him to be slain in a private part of the 
palace. This was in A.D. 16. (Tac. Ann. ii. 39, 
40; Dion Cass. lvii. 16; comp. Suet. Tib. 25.) 
CLEMENS ALEXANDRI'NUS, whose name 
was. T. Flavius Clemens, usually surnamed Alexan- 
drinus, is supposed to have been born at Athens, 


though he spent the greater part of his life at 


Alexandria. In this way the two statements in 
which he is called an Athenian and an Alexandrian 
(Epiphan. Zaer. xxvii. 6) have been reconciled by 
Cave. In early life he was ardently devoted to 
the study of philosophy, and his thirst for know- 


ledge led him to visit various countries,—Qreece, | 


southern Italy, Coelo-Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. 
It appears, from his own account, that he had 


rarious Christian preceptors, of whom he speaks in | 
One of them was a Jew | 
by birth, and several were from the East. At. 


terms of great respect. 


length, coming to Egypt, he sought out Pantaenus, 
master of the Christian school at Alexandria, to 
whose instructions he listened with much satisfac- 
tion, and whom he prized far more highly than all 
his former teachers. It is not certainly known 
whether he had embraced Christianity before hear- 


The grammatical works of Clemens are 


‘system of theology can be gathered. 
-posterous to recur to them for sound exegesis, or 
even a successful development of the duties of a 


CLEMENS. 


him of it, in s. o. 319, after Antipater’s death, he | favourably inclined towards it in consequence of. 


previous inguiries. Probably he first. became a 

Christian under the influence of the precepts of 

Pantaenus, though Neander thinks otherwise. 
» o 


‘After he had joined the Alexandrian church, he 


became a presbyter, and about 4. D. 190 he was. 
chosen to be assistant to his beloved preceptor. | 
In this latter capacity he continued until the year 
202, when both principal and assistant were 


obliged to flee to Palestine in consequence of the 


persecution under Severus, In the beginning of 
Caracalla’s reign he was at Jerusalem, to which 
city many Christians were then accustomed to re- 
pair in consequence of its hallowed spots. Alex- 
ander, bishop of Jerusalem, who was at that time 
a prisoner for the gospel, recommended him in a 
letter to the church at Antioch, representing him 
as a godly minister, a man both virtuous and well- 
known, whom they had already seen, and who 
had confirmed and promoted the church of Christ. 
It is conjectured, that Pantaenus and Clement re- 
turned, after an absence of three years, in 206, 
though of this there is no certain evidence. He 
must have returned before 211, because at that 
time he succeeded Pantaenus. as master of the 
school. Among his pupils was the celebrated 
Origen. Guerike thinks, that he died i213; but 
it is better to assume with Cave and Schréckh, 
that his death did not take place till 220. Hence 
he flourished under the reigns of Severus and Ca- 
acalla, 193—217. te pe 

It cannot safely be questioned, that Clement 
held the fundamental truths of Christianity and 
exhibited genuine piety. But in his mental cha- 
racter the philosopher predominated. His learn- 
ing was great, his imagination lively, his power of — 
perception not defective; but he was unduly prone 
to speculation. An eclectic in philosophy, he 
eagerly sought for knowledge wherever it could 
be obtained, examining every topic by the light of 
his own mind, and selecting out of all systems 
such truths as commended themselves to his judg- 
ment. “I espoused,” says he, “not this or that 
philosophy, not the Stoic, nor the Platonic, nor the - 
Epicurean, nor that of Aristotle ; but whatever any 
of these sects had said that was fit and just, that 
taught righteousness with a divine and religious 
knowledge, all that being selected, I call philoso- 
phy.” He is supposed to have leaned more to the 
Stoics than to any other sect. He seems, indeed, 
to have been more attached to philosophy than any 
of the fathers with the exception of Origen. 

In comprehensiveness of mind Clement was cer- 
tainly deficient. He never develops great principles, 
but runs chiefly into minute details, which often be- 
come trifling and insipid. In the interpretation of 
the Scriptures he was guided by faney rather than 
fixed rules deduced from common sense. He pur- 
sues no definite principles of exposition, neither 
does he penetrate into the essential nature of 
Christianity. His attainments in purely religious 
knowledge could never have been extensive, as no 
one doctrine is well stated. From his works no 
It were pre- 


Christian, much less for an enlightened estimate of 


the obligations under which men are laid to their 


Creator and to each other. It may be questioned, 
whether he had the ability to compose a connected 


ing ‘Pantacnus, or whether his mind had only been | system ef theology, or a code of Christian morality. 


believers, 
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education and. circumstances of the writer, the 


character of the age in which he lived, the persons | p 
for whom chiefly he wrote, the modes of thought 
then current, the entire circle of influences by which 
-he was surrounded, the principal object he had in 


view; but after all deductions, much theological 


| knowledge will not be attributed to him. The 


speculative philosopher is still more prominent 
than the theologian—the allegoriser rather than 
the expounder of the Bible appears—the metaphy- 


-gician eclipses the Christian. 


The works of Clement which have reached us 
are his Adyos Tporperrixds mpòs “EAAvas or Hor- 
tatory Address to the Greeks; Tlawaywyds, or 
Teacher ; Stpwuarets, or Miscellanies ; and Tis d 
awtduevos TlAavcios; Quis Dives salvetur? In 
addition to these, he ‘wrote ‘Yrotumeces in eight 


books ; wept TOU Tás xa, i. e. de Paschate ; Tepl 


Nnorelas, i. e. de Jejunio ; mept Katahahâs, i e. 


de Obtrectutione ; Tiporpemruos eis ‘Yrouoviy, ie. 
HKhortatio ad Patientiam ; Kaver Exranoiagtixés, 
ie. C anon Leclesiasticus, or de Canonibus Ecclesias- 
ticis ; ets Tiv Tpopýrnv ‘Anas, On the a 
Amos ; mepi TIpovoias and “Opor Siabdpor. If the. 
uroturwces be the same as the Adumbrationes 
mentioned by Cassiodorus, as is probable, various 
fragments of them are preserved and may be seen 
in Potter’s edition. Perhaps the éxAoyal èx r&r 
mpopnrixayv, which are also given by Potter, 
were originally a part of the vrorumdéces. Among 

the fragments printed in the same edition are 


‘also ex rv OcoddTou Kal Tis OVATONLKÄS Kaou- 

| pévns Siariarlas Kara todos Ovarevtivey xpdvous 

_émiroual, ie. extracts from the writings of Theo- 

dotus and the doctrine called oriental, “relating to 
v yY « he 

_ the times of Valentinus. Whether these excerpts 


were really made by Clement admits of doubt, 
though Sylburg remarks that the style and phrase- 


ology resemble those of the Alexandrine father. 


The fragments of his lost works have been indus- 


triously collected by Potter, in the second volume 


of his edition of Clement’s works; but Fabricius, 
at the end of his second volume of the works of 
Hippolytus, published some of the fragments more 


fully, along with several not found in Potter’s edi- 


tion. There are also fragments in the Biblioth. 
Patr. of Galland. In various parts of his writings 
Clement speaks of other works which he had 
written or intended to write. (See Potter, vol. ii. 
p. 1045.) | 

His three principal works constitute parts of a 


whole. In the Hortatory Address his design was. 


to convince the Heathens and to convert them to 
Christianity. It exposes the impurities of poly- 
theism as contrasted with the spirituality of Chris- 
tianity, and. demonstrates the superiority of the 
gospel to the philosophy of the Gentile world by 
shewing, that it effectually purifies the motives 
and elevates the character. "the Puedagogue takes 
up the new convert at the point to which he is 


supposed. to have been brought by the hortatory 


address, and furnishes him with rules for the regu- 
lation of his conduct. 


manhood through the paths of truth. This pre- 


ceptor is none other than Jesus Christ, and the 


children whom he trains up are simple, sincere 


d'Alexandrie, Paris, 1820, 2 
| ning, Origines, Bonn, 1841, 8yo. 5 3. Neander, De- 
| Fidei Gnoseosque Tideae, qua ‘ad se invicem alque ad 
| Philosophiam referatur ratione secundum mentem 
Clementis Alex, Heidelb. 1811, 8vo.; All lyemeine 
Gesch. der Christ. Religion und. K trche, i. 3, Ham- 
burg, 1827, 8v0.; Guerike, Handbuch der Kirchen- 
pectic j ue Anflage, i vols, Halle, 1843, 8vo0.3 


In the first. chapter he 
explains what he means by the term Paedagogue,— 
one who ‘instructs children, leading them up a 


The author goes into minutiae and 
trifling details, instead of dwelling upon ge 
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E Doubtless great allowance. should be made for te jprecepts applicable to human life in all circum- 
stances. The Stromata are in eight books, but: 


probably the last book did not proceed from 
Clement himself. The treatise is rambling and 
discursive, without system, order, or method, but 


contains much valuable information on many points 
of antiquity, particularly the history of philosophy. 


The principal information ‘Tespecting Egyptian 
hieroglyphics is contained in the fifth book of this 
work of Clement. His object was to delineate in it 
the perfect Christian or CGrioste, after he had been 
instructed by the Teacher and thus prepared for su- 
blime speculations in philosophy and theology. The 
eighth book is a treatise on logic, so that the original 
seems to have been lost, and this one substituted in 
its place. Bishop Kaye, however, inclines to the 
opinion, that it is a genuine production of Clement. 
The treatise entitled tis 6 owfduevos is practical, 
shewing to what temptations the rich are par- 
ticularly exposed. It has the appearance of a 
homily. His Hypotyposes in eight books (vrorv- 
moces, translated adumbrationes by Cassiodorus) 
contained, according to Eusebius (Aist. Heel. iv. 14), 
a stunmary exposition of the books of Scripture. 
Photius gives a most unfavourable account of it, 
affirming that it contained many fabulous and im- 
pious notions similar to those of the Gnostic 
heretics. But at the same time he suggests, that 
these monstrous sentiments may not have pro- 
ceeded from Clement, as there is nothing similar 
to them in his acknowledged works. Most pro- 
bably they were interpolated. 

The following are the chief editions of Clement’s 
works :—Victoril, Florentiae, 1550, fol, Graeeé. 
This is the editio princeps. Frid. Sylburgii, Hei- 
delberg, 1592, fol. Gr. et Lat. Herveti, “ Pro- 
trepticus et Paedagogus,” et Strozzae libri viii. 
“ Stromatum,” Florent. 1551, fol. Lat. Herveti, 
“ Protrepticus, Paedagogus, et Stromata,” Basil. 
1556, fol. and 1566, fol., “Paris, 1572 and 1590, fol, 
in the Bibliotheca Patrum, vol. iii. 1677, fol. Lugd. 
Sylburgti et Heinsii, Lugd. Bat. 1616, fol. Gret- 
Lat.; this edition was reprinted with the additional 
notes of Ducaeus at Paris, 1629, fol., Paris, 1641, 
fol. and Colon. 1688, fol. Potteri, Oxon. 1715, 
fol. 2 vols. Gr. et Lat.; this edition is incompara- 
bly the best. Oberthitr, Wireeb. 1788—89, 8vo. 
3 vols. Gr. et Lat. Klotz Lips. 1830—34, Sve. 
4 vols. Graecé. A. B. Cailleau, in the.“ Collee- _ 
tio selecta SS. Ecclesiae Patrum,” Paris, _ 1827 
&e., vol. iv. 8vo. Lat. The treatise “ Quis 
Dives salvetur” was published in Greek and Latin, 
with a ome by Segaar, Traj. 1816, 8vo. ; 
and in Latin by Dr. H. Olshausen, Regiom, 1831, 
l2mo. The Hymn to Christ the Saviour at the | 
end of the Paed agogus, was published in Greek | 
and Latin by Piper, Goetting. 1835, 8yo. 00 

(See Le Nourry’s A pparatus ad Bibl. maxim. 


Patrum, Paris, 1703, fol. lib. iii. ; P. H. de Groot, 


De Clem. Alexandr. "Disp. Groning. 1826, 8vo. ; 
H. E. F, Guerike,. Comment. Histor. et T) eola: de 
Schola, quae Alexandriae floruit, Catechetica, Halae, 
1824-25, 8vo.; 3 Matter, i ssai. kistor: sur 0 ticole 
2 vols. 8vo.; Redepen- 
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- Baur, Die Christliche Gnosis, Tübing. 1835, By0. 5 | 
Dahne, De yvaioet Clementis Alex. Hal. 1831, 8v0.; | 


Bp. Kaye’s Account of the Writings and Opinions of 
Clement of Alexandria, London, 1835, 8vo.; Da- 
vidson’s Sacred. Hermeneutics, Edinb. 1843, 8vo. ; 
© Cave’s Historia Literaria, Lond. 1688, fol.; Giese- 
© lers: Teat-book of Ecclesiastical History, translated 
-by Cunningham, Philadelph. 1836, 3 vols. 8vo. 
vol. i; Euseb. Histor. Keeles. lib. v. et vi, ed. 
Heinichen, 1827—30, Lips.) [S. D.] 
CLEMENS ARRETI'NUS, a man of Senato- 
rial rank, connected by marriage with the family 
of Vespasian, and an intimate friend of Domitian, | 
was appointed by Mucianus praefect of the praeto- 


rian guards in a. D. 70, a dignity which his father | p 


had formerly held under Caligula. (Tac. Ann. iv. 
68.) Clemens probably did not hold this command 
Jong, and the appointment of Mucianus may have 
been regarded as altogether void, as Suetonius 

says (Tib. 6), that Titus was the first senator who 

was praefect of the praetorians, the office being up 
to that time filled by a knight, Notwithstanding, 
however, the friendship of Domitian with Clemens, 
he was one of the victims of the cruelty of this 
emperor when he ascended the throne. (Suet. 

Dom. 11.) : 

CLEMENS, A’TRIUS, a friend of the younger 

Pliny, who has addressed two of his letters to him. 
(Ep. i. 10, iv. 2.) Da 

CLEMENS, CA‘SSIUS, was brought to trial 
about A. D. 195, for having espoused the side of 

Niger; but defended himself with such dignity and 

freedom, that Severus, in admiration, not only 

granted him his life, but allowed him to retain half 

of his property. (Dion Cass. Ixxiv. 9.) 


CLEMENS, T. FLA/VIUS, was cousin to the. 


emperor Domitian, and his colleague in the consul- 
ship, a. D. 95, and married Domitilla, also a relation 
of Domitian. His father was Flavius Sabinus, the 
elder brother of the emperor Vespasian, and his 
brother Flavius Sabinus, who was put to death by 
Domitian. (Suet. Domit. 10.) Domitian had des- 
tined the sons of Clemens to succeed him in the em- 
pire, and, changing their original names, had called 
one Vespasian and the other Domitian ; but he sub- 
sequently put Clemens to death during the consul- 
ship of the latter. (Suet. Domit.15.) Dion Cassius 
says (lxvii. 14), that Clemens was put to death on a 
charge of atheism, for which, he adds, many others 
who went over to the Jewish opinions were exe- 
cuted. This must imply that he had become a 
Christian; and for the same reason his wife was 
banished to Pandataria by Domitian. (Comp. Phi- 
lostr. Apoll. viii. 15; Euseb. M. E. ili, 14; Hie- 
ronym. Æp. 27.) To this Clemens in all probabi- 
_ lity is dedicated the church of St. Clement at 

Rome, on the Caelian hill, which is believed to 


have been built originally in the fifth century, | 
although its site is now occupied by a more recent, 
In the year 1723 | 
_ Cardinal Annibal Albani found under this church | 
-an inscription in honour of Flavius Clemens, mar- 
tyr, which is described in a work called 7. Flavi. 


though very ancient, structure. 


` Clementis Viri Consularis et Martyris Tumulus 


illustratus, Urbino, 1727. Some connect him with 
the author of the Epistle to the Corinthians. | 


[CLEMENS Romanvs.] [G. E. L.C.} 


CLEMENS, PACTUMEIUS, a Roman jurist, . 


-who probably died in the lifetime of Pomponius, 
for Pomponius mentions him as if he were no. 


CLEMENS. 


tution of the emperor Antoninus: “Pactumeius 


Clemens aiebat imperatorem Antoninum consti- 
tuisse.” (Dig. 40. tit. 7. s. 21. § 1.) The name 
Antoninus is exceedingly ambiguous, as it belongs 
to Pius, Marcus, L. Verus, Commodus, Caracalla, 
Geta, Diadumenus, and Elagabalus; but in the 
compilations of Justinian, the name Antoninus, 
without addition, refers either to Caracalla, M. Au- 
relius, or Pius—usually to the first; to the second, 


| if used by a jurist who lived earlier than Caracalla, 


and not earlier than Marcus; to the third, if used 
by a jurist who was living under Pius. (Zimmern, 
R. R. G. i. p. 184, n. 8.) Here it probably denotes 
Pius, of whom Pactumeius Clemens may be sup- 
osed to have been a contemporary. [J. T. G.] 
CLEMENS ROMA’/NUS, was bishop of 
Rome at the end of the first century. He is 
probably the same as the Clement whom St. 
Paul mentions (Phi. iv. 3) as one of “his fellow 
workers, whose names are in the Book of Life.” 


To Clement are ascribed two epistles addressed | 


to the Corinthian Church, and both probably 
genuine, the first certainly so. From the style of 
the second, Neander (Kiérchengesch. iii. p. 1100) 
considers it as a fragment of a sermon rather than 
an epistle. The first was occasioned by the divi- 
sions which distracted the Church ‘of Corinth, 
where certain presbyters had been unjustly de- 
posed. The exhortations to unity are enforced by 
examples from Seripture, and in addition to these 
are mentioned the martyrdoms of St. Peter and St. 
Paul. Of the latter it is said, that he went èn? rò 
tipua Tis Sdocews—a passage which has been con- 


sidered tô favour the supposition that the apostle — 
executed the intention of visiting Spain, which he | 


mentions, Rom. xv. 24. 


The epistle seems to contain an important inter- 


polation (§ 40, &c.). In these chapters is sud- 
denly introduced, in the midst of practical exhorta- 
tions, a laboured comparison between the Jewish 
priesthood and Christian ministry, and the theory 
of the former is transferred to the latter. This 
style of speaking savours in itself of a later age, 
and is opposed to the rest of the epistle, which 
uniformly speaks of the church and its offices in 
their simplest form and relations. The whole 
tone of both epistles is meek, pious, and Christian, 
though they are not free from that tendency to 
find types in greater number than the practice of 
Scripture warrants, which the later fathers carried 
to so extravagant a length. Thus, when Rahab is 
quoted as an example of faith and hospitality, the 
fact of her hanging a searlet thread from her win- 
dow is made to typify our redemption through 
Christ’s blood. In the midst of much that is wise 
and good we are surprised to find the fable of the 
phoenix adduced in support of the resurrection of 
the body. | 

As one of the very earliest apostolical fathers, 
the authority of Clement is valuable in proving the 
authenticity of certain books of the New Testa- 
ment. The parts of it to which he refers are the 
gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke, the epistle 
of St. James, the first of St. Peter, and several of 
St. Paul, while from the epistle to the Hebrews 
he quotes so often, that by some its authorship 
has been attributed to him. Two passages are 
quoted. (i. § 46, and ii. § 4) with the formula 
yeypanral, which do not occur in Scripture; we 


-also find reference to the apocryphal books of Wis- 


_ longer living, and cites, on his authority, a consti ; dom and Judith; a traditionary conversation is 
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related between our Lord and St. Peter; and a. 


story is given from the spurious gospel to the Egyp- 
tians. (Ep. ii. § 125 comp. Clem. Alex. Strom, ui. 
p. 465.) The genuineness of the Homily or 2nd 
Epistle is denied by Jerome (Catal. c. 15) and. 
Photius (Bibl. Cod. 113), and it is not quoted by 
any author earlier than Eusebius. Besides these 
works two other letters were preserved as Cle- 
ment’s in the Syrian church, and published by 
Wetstein in the appendix to his edition of the 
New Testament. They are chiefly occupied, by 
the praises of celibacy, and it therefore seems a 
fair ground of suspicion against them that they 
are not quoted before the fourth century, though, 
from the ascetic disposition prevalent in the North 
African and other Western churches, it seems 
unlikely that no one should ever have appealed to 
such an authority. Other. writings are also falsely 
attributed to Clement. Such are the Recoynitiones 
(a name given to the work from the Latin transla- 
tion of Ruffinus), which purport to contain a his- 
tory of Clement himself, who is represented as a 
convert of St. Peter, and in the course of it recog- 
nizes his father, whom he had lost. Of this there 
is a convenient edition by Gersdorf in his Biblio- 
theca Patrum Ecelesiasticorum Latinorum selecta. 
(Leipzig and Brussels, 1837.) The collection of 
Apostolical Constitutions is also attributed to Cle- 
ment, though certainly without foundation, as they 
are plainly a collection of the ecclesiastical rules of 
various times and places. (See Krabbe, Ueber den 
Ursprung und Inhalt der Apostol. Constitutionen, 
1839.) Lastly, we may just mention the Clemen- 
tines, — homilies of a Judaizing tendency, and 
supposed by Neander (Grenetische Entwickelung, &e. 
p. 367) to be written by a member of the Ebio- 
nitish sect. 

The true particulars of Clement’s life are quite 
unknown, Tillemont (Jémoires, ii. p. 147) sup- 
poses that he was a Jew; but the second epistle is 
plainly written by a Gentile. Hence some con- 
nect him with Flavius Clemens who was martyred 
under Domitian. It is supposed, that Trajan ba- 
nished Clement to the Chersonese, where he suf 
fered martyrdom. Various dates are given for the 
first Epistle. Grabe (Spie. Patr. i. p. 254) has 
fixed on A. D. 68, immediately after the martyrdom 
of St. Peter and St. Paul; while others prefer 4. D. 
95, during Domitian’s persecution. : 

The Epistles were first published at Oxford by 
Patrie Young, the king’s librarian, from the Codex 
Alexandrinus, to the end of which they are ap- 
pended (the second only as a fragment), and which 
had been sent by Cyrillus Lucaris, patriarch of 
Constantinople, to Charles I. They were repub- 
lished by F. Rous, provost of Eton, in 1650; by 
Fell, bishop of Oxford, in 1669; Cotelerius, at 
Paris, in 1672; Ittig, at Leipzig, 1699; Wotton, 
at Cambridge, 1718; Galland, at Venice, 1765; 
Jacobson, at Oxford, in 1838; and by Hefele, 
at Tübingen, 1839. Most of the above editions 
contain the works of other fathers also. Of the 
various texts, Hefele’s is the best, and has been 
republished in England (1843) in a convenient 
form, with an introduction, by Mr. Grenfell, one 
of the masters of Rugby. The best English trans- 
lation is that of Chevallier (Cambridge, 1833), 
founded on a previous translation made by Areh- 
bishop Wake, 1693. {G. E. L. C.] 

CLEMENS, TERE’NTIUS, a Roman jurist, 


contemporary with Julianus, whom he once cites. 
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by the expression Julianus noster. (Dig. 28. tit. 6. 
s. 6.) From this we infer, not that he was a pupil 
of Julianus, but that he belonged to the same legal 
school. (Compare Dig. 7. tit. 7. s. 5.) He pro- 


bably therefore flourished in the time of Hadrian. 


It has been suggested from the agreement of date, 
that he was the same person as Pactumeius 
Clemens, and that his name in full was Ter. 
Pactumeius Clemens, but this is not likely. No 
jurist is mentioned in the Digest by the name 


Clemens simply, but, as if expressly for the sake 


of distinction, we have always either Terentius 
Clemens or Pactumeius Clemens. Terentius is no- 
where cited in any extant fragment of any other 
jurist. He wrote a treatise on the famous lex 
Julia et Papia Poppaea, with the title “ Ad Leges 
Libri xx.,” and of this work 35 fragments (be- 


longing, according to Blume’s hypothesis, to the. 


classis edictalis), are preserved in the Digest. They 


are explained by Hemeccius in his excellent com- 
mentary on the lex Julia et Papia Poppaea. [Comp. 


CLEMENS PACTUMEIUS.] (J. T. G.] 

. CLEME'NTIA, a personification of Clemency, 
was worshipped as a divinity at Rome, especially 
in the time of the emperors. She had then tem- 
ples and altars, and was represented, as we still 
see on coins, holding a patera in her right, and a 
lance in her left hand. (Claudian, De Laud. Stil. 


ii. 6, &e.; Stat. Theb. xii. 481, &e.; comp. Hirt, 


Mythol. Bilderbuch, ii. p. 113.) [L.S.] 

CLEOBIS. [Brron.] 

CLEOBULI'NE (KaAeo8avaAivn), called also 
CLEOBULE’NE and CLEOBU'LE (K^eoSow- 
Ańvn, KAeoSovAn), was daughter to Cleobulus of 
Lindus, and is said by Plutarch to have been a 
Corinthian by birth. From the same author we 
learn that her father called her Eumetis, while 


others gave her the name which marks her relation 
to Cleobulus. She is spoken of as highly distin-. 


guished for her moral as well as her intellectual 
qualities. Her skill in riddles, of which she com- 


posed a number in hexameter verse, is particularly: 


recorded, and we find ascribed to her a well-known 
one on the subject of the year [CLzoBULUS], as 


well as that on the cupping-glass, which is quoted: 


with praise by Aristotle. A play of Cratinus, 


called KAeoSovAtva, and apparently having re- 


ference to her, is mentioned by Athenaeus. (Plut. 


de Pyth. Orac. i4, Conv. vii. Sap. 3; Diog. Laërt. — 


i. 89 ; Menag. ad loe. ; Clem. Alex. Strom. iv.19 ; 


Suid. s. v. KAeoSouAlvy ; Arist. Rhet ii. 2. § 12 ;. 


Athen. iv. p. 171, b., x. p. 448, ¢. ; Casaub, ad oe. ; 


Fabric. Bibl. Graec. ii. pp. 117, 121, 654; Mei- 


neke, Hist. Crit. Com. Graee. ps 277.) Cleobuline 
was also the name of the mother of Thales, (Diog. 
Laért, i 22.) | AEREI. 

CLEOBU’LUS (Kàedgovàos), one of the Seven 


Sages, was son of Evagoras and a citizen of Lin- ` 
dus in Rhodes, for Duris seems to stand alone in | 
stating that he was a Carian. (Diog. Laërt. i. 895 
Strab. xiv. p. 655.) He was a contemporary of. 
Solon’s, and must have lived at least as late as 


B. c. 560 (the date of the usurpation of Peisis- 
tratus), if the letter preserved in Diogenes Laér- 


tius is genuine, which purports to have been written 


by Cleobulus.to Solon, inviting him to Lindus, as 
a place of refuge from the tyrant. In the same 
letter Lindus is mentioned as being under demo- 


| cratic government; but Clement of Alexandria 


(Strom. iv. 19) calls Cleobulus king of the Lin- 
dians, and Plutarch (de El ap. Delph. 3) speaks of 
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him as a tyrant. . These statements may, however, 
be reconciled, by supposing him to have held, as 
aicvumnjrns, an authority delegated by the people 


through election, (Arist. Polit. iii. 14, 15, ad fin. | 


iy. 10, ed. Bekk.) Much of the philosophy of 
Cleobulus is said to have been derived from Egypt. 
He wrote also lyric poems, as well as riddles 
(ypidovs) in verse. Diogenes Laërtius also ascribes 
to him the inscription on the tomb of Midas, of 
which Homer was considered by others to have 
been the author (comp. Plat. Phaedr. p. 264), and 
the riddle on the year (es ó warp, maides Se 
Suera, r, T. A+), generally attributed to his 
daughter Cleobuline. He is said to have lived to 
the age of sixty, and to have been greatly distin- 
guished for strength and beauty of person. Many 
of his sayings are on record, and one of them at 
- least ĝe cuvoirifew Tas Suvyarépas, wapbévous 
uev THY HArKlay, TH Õe pove yuvaixas,—shews 
him to have had worthier views of female educa- 
tion than were generally prevalent; while that he 
acted on them is clear from the character of his 
daughter. (Diog. Laërt. i 89—93 ; Suid. s. v. 
Kàcógovàos ; Clem. Alex, Strom. i, l4; Fabric. 


Bibl. Graec, ii. pp. 117, 121, 654; comp. Dict. of 


Ani. 8. v. XeAWovie.) [E. E.J 
CLEOBU’LUS (KAàeóSovàos ), ephor with 
 Xenares at Sparta B. €. 422-1], the second year of 
the peace of Nicias. To this peace they were 
hostile, and signalized their ephoralty by an in- 
trigue with the Boeotians and Corinthians, with 
the purpose of forming anew the Lacedaemo- 
nian league so as to include the Argives, the fear 
of whose hostility was the main obstacle in the 
way of the war-party at Sparta. (Thue. v. 36— 
38.) LAY Hee.) 


CLEO/CHARES (KAeoxdpys), a Greek orator. 


of Myrleia in. Bithynia, contemporary with the 
orator Demochares and the philosopher Arcesilas, 
towards the close of the third century z.c. The 
chief passage relating to him is in Rutilius Lupus, 
de Figur. Sentient. p. 1, 8, where a list of his ora- 
tions is given. He also wrote on rhetoric : a work 
in which he compared the styles of Isocrates and 
Demosthenes, and said that the former resembled 
an athlete, the latter a soldier, is quoted by Pho- 
tius. (Cod. 176, p. 121, b. 9, ed, Bekker.) The 
remark there quoted is, however, ascribed to Philip 
of Macedon by Photius himself (Cod. 265, p. 493, 
b. 20, ed. Bekker), and by the Pseudo-Plutarch 
(de Vit. X Or. viii. 25, p. 845, c). The obvious 
explanation is, that Cleochares inserted the obser- 
vation in his work as having been made by Philip. 
None of his orations are extant. (Strab. xii. p. 
566; Diog. Laërt. iv. 41; Ruhnken, ad Ruti, 
Lup. i. p. 5, &c., and JTist. Crit. Or. Gir. 63, pp. 
185, 186; Westermann, Gesch. der Beredtsamheit 
in Crriechenland, § 76.) [PLS] 
CLEO'CRITUS (KaAedxpiros ), an Athenian, 
herald of the Mysteries, was one of the exiles 


who returned to Athens with Thrasybulus. After. 


the battle of Munychia, B. c. 404, being remark- 


able for a yery powerful voice, he addressed his 


countrymen who had fought on the side of the 
Thirty, calling on them to abandon the cause of 
the tyrants and put an, end to the horrors of civil 
war. (Xen, Hell. ii. 4. $$ 20-22.) His person 


was as burly as his voice was loud, as we may 


gather from the joke of Aristophanes (Ran. 1483), 
who. makes Euripides propose to fit on the slender 
Cinesias by way of wings to Cleocritus, and send 
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them up'into the air together to squirt vinegar 
into the eyes of the Spartans. The other passage 


also in which Aristophanes mentions him (Av. 
876), may perhaps be best explained as an allusion 
to his stature. (See Sehol. ad doc.) [E. E.] 
 CLEODAEUS (BAcddaos), a son of the 
Heracleid Hyllus, who was as unsuccessful as his 


father in his attempt to conquer Peloponnesus. In 
after times he had a heroum at Sparta. (Apollod. 


ii. 8. § 2; Paus. iii. J5. $ 7.) [L. 8.] 
CLEODE'MUS MALCHUS (RAedònuos 
Mdàxos)}, an historian of uncertain date. He 
wrote a history of the Jews, to which we find 
reference made by Alexander Polyhistor in a pas- 
sage quoted from the latter by Josephus. (Ant. i. 
15.) The name of Malchus is said to be of the 
same meaning in Syriac as that of Cleodemus in 
Greek. [E E] 
CLEODE'MUS (Kàeóõnuos), the name of a 


physician introduced by Plutarch in his Septem 

Sapientum Convivium (c. 10, ed. Tanchn.), and said 
N 9 5 

to have used cupping more frequently than any 


other physician of his age, and to have brought 
that remedy into great repute by his example, in 
the first century after Christ. [W.A.G.] 

— CLEOETAS (KaAecoiras), a sculptor and archi- 
tect, celebrated for the skilful construction of the 
&eois or starting place in the stadium at Olympia. 
(Paus. vi. 20. $7.) He was the author of a bronze 
statue of a warrior which existed at the acropolis 
of Athens at the time of Pausanias.. (i, 24. § 3.) 
As he was the son and father of an Aristocles 
(Visconti, Oeuvres diverses, vol. iii, p 372), 
Thiersch (Epochen d. Bild. Kunst. p. 281, &e.) 
and Sillig (Catal. p. 153) reckon him as one of the 
Sicyonian artists, among whom Aristocles, the bro- 
ther of Canachus, is a conspicuous name, and assign 
him therefore to Ol. 61. But this is a manifest 
error, as may be seen by comparing two passages 
of Pausanias (vi. 3. $ 4, vi 9.$1)5 and it is 
highly probable that Cleoetas was an Athenian. 
His name occurs (Ol. 86) in an inscription, from 
which we learn, that he was one of Phidias’ assis- 
tants, that he accompanied his master to Olympias, 
and that thus he came to construct the the hersis, 


(Müller, de Phidia, i. 183; Bockh, Corp, Inscript. 


Graec. vol. i. pp. 39, 237, 8845 Schultz, in Jahn’s 
Juhrbiicher fiir Philologie, 1829, p. 73; Brunn, 
drtific. liberae Graeciae tempora, pa 23.) [L. U.] 
CLEO'MACHUS (Kacduaxos). 1. It is sup- 
posed that there was a tragic poet of this name, 
contemporary with Cratinus; but there. can be 
little doubt that the passages of Cratinus en which 
this notion is founded (ap. Athen, xiv. p. 638, E) 
refer to the lyric poet Gnesippus, the son of Cleo- 
machus, and that for 7@ KAeoudye and ó KAed- 
paxos we ought to read 7@ KAeoucyou and ó KAeo- 
paxou. (Bergk, Kelig. Com. Att. p. 08, Ke; 
Meineke, Prag. Com. Graece, iL pp. 27—29 ; 
Gnusiepcs.) Of Cleomachus, the father of Gne- 
sippus, nothing is known, unless he be the same 
as the lyric poet mentioned below. 
2. Of Magnesia, a lyrice poet, was at first a 


‘boxer, but having fallen violently in love, he de- 
voted himself to the composition of poems of a very 
licentious character. (Strab. xiv. p. 648; Tricha, | 


de Metris, p. 84.) From the resemblance in cha- 
racter between his poetry and that of Gnesippus, 
it might be inferred that he is the same person as 


the father of Gnesippus; but Strabo mentions him — 
among the celebrated men of Magnesia ia such a 
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way that, if he adheres in this case “to hig P 


practice of giving the names in chronological order, 
this Cleomachus would fall much later than. the 
time of Gnesippus. 


xi. p. 62, ed. Gaisford.) ~ | [P. $.].. 
CLEO’MBROTUS ( KAséuSporos $ son of 
Anaxandrides, king of Sparta, brother of Dorieus 


and Leonidas, and half-brother of Cleomenes. 


(Herod. v. 41.) He became regent after the battle 
of Thermopylae, B. c. 480, for Pleistarchus, infant 
son of Leonidas, and in. this capacity was at the 
head of the Peloponnesian troops who at the time 
of the battle of Salamis were engaged in fortifying 
the isthmus. (Herod. viii. 71.) The work was re- 
newed in the following spring, till deserted for the 
commencement of the campaign of Plataea. Whe- 
ther Cleombrotus was this second time engaged in 
it cannot be gathered with certainty from the ex- 
pression of Herodotus (ix. 10), “ that he died 
shortly after leading home his forces from the 
Isthmus in consequence of an eclipse of the sun.” 
Yet the date of that eclipse, Oct. 2nd, seems to 
fix his death to the end of B. c. 480 (thus Müller, 
Prolegom. p. 409), nor is the language of Hero- 
dotus very favourable to Thirlwall’s hypothesis, 
according to which, with Clinton (X. ii p. 209), 
he places it early in 479. (Hist. of Greece, ii. p. 
328.) He left two sons,—the noted Pausanias, 
. who succeeded him as regent, and Nicomedes. 
(Thue. i. 107.) PAL A, C] 
CLEO'MBROTUS I. (KAedp6poros), the 23rd 
king of Sparta, of the Agid line, was the son of 
Pausanias. He succeeded his brother AGESIPOLIS 
T. in the year 380 B. Cp and reigned nine years. 
After the deliverance of Thebes from the domina- 
tion. of Sparta [PELorip4s], Cleombrotus was sent 
into Boeotia, at the head of a Lacedaemonian army, 
Jin the spring of 3. c. $78, but he only spent six- 
teen days in the Theban territory without doing 
any injury, and then returned home, leaving Spho- 
drias as harmost at Thespiae. On his march home 
his army suffered severely from a storm. His 
conduct excited much disapprobation at Sparta, 
and the next two expeditions against Thebes were 
entrusted to the other king, Acusiraus II. In 
the year 376, on account of the illness of Agesilaus, 
the command was restored to Cleombrotus, who 
again effected nothing, but returned to Sparta in 
consequence of a slight repulse in the passes of 
Cithaeron. This created still stronger dissatisfac- 
tion: a congress of the allies was held at Sparta, 
and it was resolved to prosecute the war by sea. 
[CHABRIAS; PoLrLs.] In the spring of 374, 
Cleombrotus was sent across the Corinthian gulf 
into Phocis, which had been invaded by the The- 
bans, who, however, retreated into Boeotia upon 
his approach. He remained in Phocis till the year 


371, when, in accordance with the policy by which 


Thebes 
Athens and Sparta, he v 
Boeotia. 


was excluded from the peace between 
ras ordered to march into 


upon Creusis, which he took, with twelve Theban 
triremes which were in the harbour; and he then 


advanced. to the plains of Leuctra, where he met. 


the Theban army. He seems to have been desirous. 


His name was given to a 
variety of the Ionic a Majore metre. (Hephaestion, 


Having avoided Epaminondas, who was 
guarding the pass of Coroneia, he marched down 


-Cleomedes was ther e. 
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warned him of the danger of repeating such con- 
duct in the present crisis. In accusing Cleombro- 
tus of rashness in fighting, Cicero (Of i. 24) seems 
to have judged by the result. There was certainly 
as much hesitation on the other side. In the 
battle which ensued [EPAMINONDAS ; PELOPIDAS] 
he fought most bravely, and fell mortally wounded, 


‘and died shortly after he was carried from the 
field. According to Diodorus, his fall decided the 


victory of the Thebans. He was succeeded by his 
son AGEROLI s (Xen. Hell. v. 4. $§ 14-18, 
59, viel. § 1, c. 4. § 15; Plut. Pelop. 13, ee 
Ages. 28; Da ie 51—55; Paus. 1. 13. 

iii. 6. § L ix. 13. $$ 2—4; Manso, Sparta, i ii : 
pp. 124, 133, 138, 158.) | [P. $] 


CLEOMBROTUS II., the 30th king of Sparta — 


of the Agid line, was of the royal race, though not 
in the direct male line. He was also the son-in- 
law of Leonidas IT., in whose place he was made 
king by the party of Agis LV. about 243 B: c. On 
the return of Leonidas, Cleombrotus was deposed — 
and banished to Tegea, about 240 B. c. [AGis]V.] | 
He was accompanied into exile by his wife Chef 
lonis, through whose intercession with her father 
his life had been spared, and who is mentioned as 
a conspicuous example of conjugal affection. He 
left two sons, Agesipolis and Cleomenes, of whom 
the former became the father and the latter the 
guardian of Acxsrpouts IIT. (Plut. Agis, 11,16. 
ae Paus. iii. 6; Polyb.iv. 35; Manso, Se : 
iii. 1, pp. 284, 298.) [P.S 
CLEO'MBROTUS (KàeduSporos), an ea 
demic philosopher of Ambracia, who is said to 
have thrown himself down from a high wall, after 
reading the Phaedon of Plato ; not that he had any 
suiferings to escape from, but that he might ex- 
change this life for a better. (Callimach. Epigr. 
60, ap. Brunck, Aral. i. p. 474, Jacobs, i. p. 226 5 
Agath. Schol. Ep. 60. v. 17, ap. Brunck, Azal. iii. 
p- “39, Jacobs, iv. p. 29; Lucian, Philop. 1, Cie. 
pro Seaur. ii. 4, Tuse. i a4; Augustin, de Civ. 
Dei i. 22; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. iii, p. 168.) The 
disciple of Socrates, whom Plato mentions as being 
in Aegina when Socrates died, may possibly he the | 
same person. (Phaedon, 2 > P- 59, c) [P.S] 
CLEOME’DES ( Kacourfons), an Athenian, son — 
of Lycomedes, was one of the commanders of the 
expedition against Melos in pc. 416. He is men- 
tioned also by Xenophon as one of the 30 tyrants 
appointed in Bo. 404. (Thue v. 84, &e.; Xen. 
Hell. ii. 3. § 2.) Schneider’s conjecture with Te- 
spect to him (ad Xen. le.) 1s inadmissible. [ E. E.] 
CLEOME' DES (KaAeouydys), of the island 
Astypalaea, an athlete, of whom Pausanias (vi. 9) 
and Plutarch ( Rom. 28) record the following le- 
gend :—In OL 72 (B. c. 492) he killed Iccus, his 
opponent, in a boxing-match, at the Olympie 


games, and the Judges (“EAAawodlicat ) decided. 


that he had been guilty of unfair play, and pu- 
nished. him with the loss of the prize. Stung 
to madness by the disgrace, he returned to Asty- 


palaea, and there in his frenzy he shook down the ‘ 
pillar which supported the roof of a boys’ school, 


crushing all who were in it beneath the ruins. 


The Astypalaeans preparing to stone him, he fled 


for refuge to the temple of Athena, and got into a 
chest, which his pursuers, having vainly attempted 


of avoiding a battle, though he was superior to the | to open it, at length broke to pieces; but no 


enemy In ‘numbers, but his friends reminded him 
of the suspicions he had before incurred by his | 
former slowness to act against the Thebans, sad l 


They sent accordingly to 
consult the Delphic oracle, and received the DE 


ing answer :— : 


wire -CLEOMEDES. 
—"Coraros ýpwwv KAcouidyns *Acrumadaeds, 
“Ov uolas riya? ws unnéri Svnrov èbvra. [E.E] 
- CLEOME’DES (KaAcoujSns), author of a Greek 
treatise in two books on the Circular Theory of the 
` Heavenly Bodies (Kukduchs Scwplas Meredpoy 
BiSa şto). It is rather an exposition of the 
system of the universe than of the geometrical 
principles of astronomy. Indeed, Cleomedes be- 
trays considerable ignorance of geometry (see his 
account, p. 28, of the position of the ecliptic), and 
seems not to pretend to accuracy in numerical de- 
“tails. The first book treats of the universe in gene- 
ral, of the zones, of the motions of the stars. and 
planets, of day and night, and of the magnitude 
and figure of the earth. Under the last head, 
‘Cleomedes maintains the spherical shape of the 
earth against the Epicureans, and gives the only 
detailed. account extant of the methods by which 
Eratosthenes and Poseidonius attempted to mea- 
sure an arc of the meridian, The second book 
contains a dissertation on the magnitudes of the 
sun and moon, in which the absurd opinions of the 
Epicureans are again ridiculed ; and on the illumi- 
nation of the moon, its phases and eclipses. The 
most interesting points are, the opinion, that the 
moon’s revolution about its axis is performed in 
-the same time as its syzodicat revolution about the 
earth; an allusion to something like almanacs, in 
which predicted eclipses were registered ; and the 
suggestion of atmospherical refraction as a possible 
explanation of the fact (which Cleomedes however 
professes not to believe), that the sun and moon 
- are sometimes seen above the horizon at once dur- 
ing a lunar eclipse. (He illustrates this by the 
experiment in which a ring, just out of sight at 


the bottom of an empty vessel, is made visible by | 


pouring in water.) | 

© Of the history of Cleomedes nothing is known, 
and the date of his work is uncertain. He pro- 
-fesses (ad fin.) that it is compiled from various 
sources, ancient and modern, but particularly from 
Poseidonius (who was contemporary with Cicero); 
and, as he mentions no author later than Poseido- 
nius, it is inferred, that he must have lived before, 
or at least not much after Ptolemy, of whose works 
he could hardly have been ignorant if they had 
been long extant. It seems, also, from the eager- 
ness with which he defends the Stoical doctrines 
against the Epicureans, that the controversy be- 
tween these two sects was not obsolete when he 
wrote. On the other hand, Delambre has shewn 
that he had nothing more than a second-hand 
knowledge of the works of Hipparchus, which 
seems to lessen the improbability of his being ig- 
noraut of Ptolemy. And Letronne (Journal des 
Sacuns, 1621, p. 712) argues, that it is unlikely 
that Cleomedes should have known anything of 
refraction before Ptolemy, who says nothing of it 
in the Almagest (in which it must have appeared 
if he had been acquainted with it), but introduces 


the subject for the first time in his Opties. The 


same writer also endeavours to shew, from the 
longitude assigned by Cleomedes (p. 59) to the 
star Aldebaran, that he could not have written 
earlier than A. p. 186. Riccioli (Almag. Nov. vol, 
i, pp. xxxii. and 307) supposes, that the Cleomedes 
who wrote the Circular Theory lived a little after 
=. Poseidonins, and that another Cleomedes lived 

about A.D. 390. yee 
A treatise on Arithmetic and another on the 
Sphere, attributed to a Cleomedes, are said to exist 


(Herod. vi. 108.) 
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tin MS. Vossius (de Nat. Art. p. 180, b.) conjec- 


tures that Cleomedes wrote the work on Harmonies 
attributed to Cleonides or Euclid. [Eucizrpxs.] 
= The Kurii) @ewpia was first printed in Latin 
by Geo. Valla, Ven. 1498, fol.; in Greek by Con- 
rad Neobarius, Paris, 1539; in Gr. and Lat. with 
a commentary, by Rob. Balfour, Burdigal. 1605, 
4to. The two latest editions are by Janus Bake, 
with Balfour’s commentary, &c., Lugd. Bat. 1820, 
8vo., and ©. C. T. Schmidt, Lips. 1832, 8vo. (a 
reprint of Bake’s text, with select notes). 
(Delambre, Hist. de l’Astron. Ancienne, vol. i. 
chap. 12; Weidler, “fist. Astron. p. 152; Voss. 
de Nat. Art. p. 117, a3 Fabric. Bibl. Graec. iv. 
p..41.) CW. F. D] 
CLEOME'NES I. (Kàeouévns), 16th king of 
Sparta in the Agid line, was born to Anaxandrides 
by his second wife, previous to the birth by his 
first of Dorieus, Leonidas, and Cleombrotus. 
[ANAXANDRIDES.] He accordingly, on his fa- 
ther’s death, succeeded, not later it would seem 
than 519 B. C., and reigned for a period of 29 


years. (Clinton, F. H. ii. p. 208.) l 


In gp. c. 519 we are told it was to Cleomenes 
that the Plataeans applied when Sparta, declining 
to assist them, recommended alliance with Athens. 
And not much later, the visit 
of Maeandrius occurred, who had been left in 
possession of Samos by the death of Polyerates, 
but had afterwards been driven out by the Per- 
sians with Syloson. Maeandrins twice or thrice 
in conversation with Cleomenes led the way to 
his house, where he took care to have displayed 
certain splendid goblets, and, on Cleomenes ex- 
pressing his admiration, begged he would accept 
them. Cleomenes refused; and at last, in fear 
for his own or his citizens’ weakness, went to the 
ephors and got an order for the stranger’s depar- 
ture. (Herod. iii. 148.) 

` In 510 Cleomenes commanded the forces by 
whose assistance Hippias was driven from Athens, 
and not long after he took part in the struggle be- 
tween Cleisthenes and the aristocratical party of 
Isagoras by sending a herald with orders, pointed 
against Cleisthenes, for the expulsion of all who 
were stained with the pollution of Cylon. He fol- 
lowed this step by coming and driving out, in person, 
700 households, substituting also for the new Coun- 
cil of 500 a body of 300 partisans of Isagoras. But 
his force was small, and having occupied the acro- 
polis with his friends, he was here besieged, and 
at last forced to depart on conditions, leaving his 
allies to their fate. In shame and anger he hur- 
ried to collect Spartan and allied forces, and set 
forth for his revenge. At Eleusis, however, when 
the Athenians were in sight, the Corinthians re- 
fused to proceed; their example was followed by | 
his brother-king Demaratus; and on this the other 
allies also, and with them Cleomenes, withdrew. 
When in the acropolis at Athens, he is related to 
have attempted, as an Achaean, to enter the tem- 
ple, from which Dorians were excluded, and to 
have hence brought back with him to Sparta a 


variety of oracles predictive of his country’s future 


relations with Athens; and their contents, savs 


Herodotus, induced the abortive attempt which 


the Spartans made soon after to restore the tyranny 
of Hippias. (Herod. v. 64, 65, 69-76, 89-91.) 

In 500, Sparta was visited by Aristagoras, a 
petitioner for aid to the revolted Tonians, His 
brazen map and his accompanying representations 


p 
i) 
Mt 
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appear to have had considerable effect on Cleomenes. | ! 


He demanded three days to consider; then en- 


quired “how far was Susa from the sea.” Arista- 
goras forgot his diplomacy and said, “three months’ 


journey.” His Spartan listener was thoroughly 


alarmed, and ordered him to depart before sunset. 


Aristagoras however in suppliant’s attire hurried 
to meet him at home, and made him offers, begin- 


ning with ten, and mounting at last to fifty talents. 


Tt chanced that Cleomenes had his daughter Gorgo, 
a child eight or nine years old, standing by; and 
at this point she broke in, and said. « Father, go 
away, or he will do you harm.” And Cleomenes 
on this recovered his resolution, and left the room. 
(Herod. vi. 49—51.) This daughter Gorgo, his 
only child, was afterwards the wife of his half- 
brother Leonidas : and she, it is said, first found 
the key to the message which, by scraping the wax 
from a wooden writing-tablet, graving the wood, 
and then covering it with wax again, Demaratus 
conveyed to Sparta from the Persian court in an- 
nouncement of the intended invasion. (Herod. vii. 
239. ) 
In 49] the heralds of Dareius came demanding 
earth and water from the Greeks; and Athens 
denounced to Sparta the submission of the Aegine- 
tans. Cleomenes went off in consequence to Ac- 
gina, and tried to seize certain parties as hostages. 
‘Meantime Demar utus, with whom he had probably 
been on bad terms ever since the retreat from 
Eleusis, sent private encouragements to the Aegi- 
netans to resist him, and took further advantage “of 
his absence to intrigue against him at home. Cleo- 
menes returned unsuccessful, and now leagued him- 
self with Leotychides, and effected his colleague’s 
deposition. [Demararus.] (Herod. vi. 49—66. ) 


He then took Leotychides with him back to Aegi- 


na, seized his hostages, and placed them in the 
hands of the Athenians. But on his return to 


. Sparta, he found it detected that he had tampered 


with the priestess at Delphi to obtain the oracle 
which deposed Demaratus, and, in apprehension of 
the consequences, he went out of the way into 
Thessaly. Shortly after, however, he ventured 
into Areadia, and his machinations there to excite 
the Areadians against his country were sufficient to 
frighten the Spartans into offering him leave to re- 
turn with impunity. He did not however long sur- 


vive his recall. He was seized with raving madness; 


and dashed his staff in every one’s face whom he 
met; and at last when confined as a maniac in a 
sort of stocks, he prevailed on the Helot who 
watched him to give him a knife, and died by 
ee hing (xoraxoBebav) his whole body over with 
. (Herod. vi. 73—75.) 

iis madness and death, says Radis were 
ascribed by the Spartans to the habit he acquired 
from some Scythian visitors at Sparta of excessive 
drinking. 
sacrilege at Delphi or Eleusis, where he laid waste 

y piece of sacred land (the Orgas), or again at 
ee the case of which was as follows. ` Cleo- 
menes invaded Argolis, conveying his forces by 
sea to the neigh hhourhood of Tiryns ; ; defeated. by 
a simple stratagem the whole Argive forces, and 


pursued a large number of fugitives into the wood 


of the hero Å rons.. Some of them he drew from 


their refuge on “false pretences, the rest he burnt 
among the sacred trees. He however made no 
‘attempt on the city, but after sacrificing to the 
Argive Juno, and whipping her priestess lor oP 


an oracle seeming to refer to it. 
probable that Cleomenes thus received some check, 
and we must remember the Spartan incapacity for 


Others found a reason in his acts of 
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posing hag will, returned home and. excused him- | 


self, and indeed was acquitted after investigation, 


on the ground that the oracle predicting that he | 
should capture Argos had been fulfilled by the 


destruction of the grove of Argus. Such is the 
| strange account given by Herodotus (vi. 76-84) of 
the great battle of the Seventh (èv T ‘E63dun), the | 


greatest exploit of Cleomenes, which ‘deprived Argos 
of 6000 citizens (Herod. vii. 148), and left her in 
a state of debility from which, notwithstanding 
the enlargement of her franchise, she did not re- 
cover till the middle of the Peloponnesian war. 
To this however we may add in explanation the 


story ‘given by later writers of the defence of Ar- | 


gos by its money haere by the poet-heroine Te- 


Tesilla, (Paus. ii. 20. $ 7; Plut. Mor, p. 245; Poly- 
aen, viii, 33; Suidas. s.v. TEAÉTIANG.) [TaLesiLLA.] l 


Herodotus appears ignorant of it, though he gives 
It is perfectly 


sieges. The date again is doubtful. Pausanias, 
(iii. 4. $$ 1-5), who follows Herodotus in his account 
of Cleomenes, says, it was at the beginning of his 


reign; Clinton, however, whom Thirlwall follows, 
fixes E on the ground of Herod. vii. 148-9, to- 


wards the end of his reign, about 510 B. c. 
The life of Cleomenes, as gre aphically given by 


Herodotus is very curious ; we may perhaps, without 
much imputation on the father of history, suspect 


that his love for personal story has here a little 
coloured hisnarrative. Possibly he may have some- 
what mistaken his character; certainly the freedomof 
action allowed to a king whom the Spartans were 
at first half inclined to put aside for the younger 
brother Dorieus, and who was always accounted 
half-mad (vrouapyédrepos), seems at variance with 
the received views of their kingly office. Yet itis 


possible that a wild character of this kind might. 


find favour in Spartan eyes, (Comp. Müller, Dor. 
i. 8. § 6; Clinton, B. c. 510, and p. 425, note x.) 
The oceupation of the acropolis of Paty is mēn- -,. 
tioned by Aristophanes. (Lueisir. 2 2.7 [A.H C] 
CLEÒ'MENES IL, the 25th i of Sparta 
of the Agid line, was the son of Cleombrotus I. - 
and the brother of Agesipolis II, whom he suc- 
ceeded in B. c. 370, He died in B. c. 309, after a 
reign of sixty years and ten months ; but during. 
this long peried we have no information about him. 
of any importance. He had two sons, Acrotatus 
and Cleonymus. Acrotatus died during the life of 
Cleomenes, upon whose death Areus, the son of 
Acrotatus, succeeded to the throne. [Argus es 
CLEONYMUS. ] (Diod. xx. 29; Plut. Agis 3; 
Paus. 1.13. § 3, i 6. $ l; Manso, Sparta, i ii. 1, | 
p. 164, 2. pp. 247, 248: Diod. xv. 6 0, contradicts | 
himself about the time. that Cleomenes reigned, 
and is evidently wrong ; see Clinton, Fast. il, pp. 


218, 214.) [P. S.J 


CLEO/MENES IIL, the Bist king of Sparta. 
of the Agid line, was the son of Leonidas II. 
After the “death: of Agis TV., BC. 240; Leonidas 
married his widow Agiatis to Cleomenes, who was 
under age, in order, as it seems, to bring into his 


family the inheritance of the Proclidae. — Agiatis, 
though at first violently opposed to the match, con- 
‘ceived: a great affection for her husband, and she 


used to explain to him the principles and designs 


of Agis, about which he was eager for information. . 


Cleomenes. was endowed, according to Plutarch, 
sith a + noble spirit. ; in moderation “and simplicity 
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of life he was ‘not inferior to Agis, but superior to 
him in energy, and less scrupulous about the 


means by which his good designs might be accom- 
plished. His. mind was farther stirred up to 


- manliness and ambition by the instructions of the 


Stoic philosopher Sphaerus of Borysthenes, who 
visited Sparta. To this was added the influence 
of his mother Cratesicleia. It was not long, there- 
fore, before Cleomenes had formed the design of 
restoring the ancient Spartan discipline, and the 
death of his father, whom he succeeded (B. c. 236), 
put him in a position to attempt his projected re- 
form; but he saw that careful preparations must 
first be made, and that Sparta was not to be re- 
stored by the means which Agis had employed. 
‘Instead of repeating the vain attempt of Agis to 
forma popular party against the Ephors, the im- 
possibility of which was proved by the refusal of 
Xenares, one of his most intimate friends, to aid 
his efforts, he perceived that the regeneration of 
Sparta must be achieved by restoring to her her 
old renown in war, and by raising her to the 
supremacy of Greece; and then that, the restored 
strength of the state being centred in him as its 
leader, he might safely attempt to crush the power 
of the Ephors. It was thus manifest that his 
policy must be war, his enemy the Achaean league. 

_ Lydiadas, the former tyrant of Megalopolis, fore- 

saw the danger which the league might apprehend 
from Cleomenes ; ; but the counsels of Aratus, who 
was blind to this danger, prevailed; and. the pro- 
- posal of Lydiadas, to make the first attack on 
- Sparta, was rejected. 

. The first movement of Cleomenes was to seize 
suddenly and by treachery the Arcadian cities, 
- Tegea, Mantineia, and Orchomenus, which had 

recently united themselves with the Aetolians, 
who, instead of resenting the injury, confirmed 
Cleomenes in the possession of them. The reason 
of this was, that the Aetolians had already con- 
ceived the project of forming an alliance with 
Macedonia and Sparta against the Achaean league. 
It is probable that they even connived at the 
seizure of these towns by Cleomenes, who thus 
secured an excellent position for his operations 
against the league before commencing war with it. 
Aratus, who was now strategos, at last perceived 
the danger which threatened from Sparta, and, 
with the other chiefs of the Achaean league, he re- 
solved not to attack the Lacedaemonians, but to 
resist any aggression they might make. About 
the beginning ı of the year 227 B. c, Cleomenes, by 
the order of the Ephors, seized the little town of 
Belbina, and fortified the temple of Athena near 
it, This place commanded the mountain pass on 
the high road between Sparta and Megalopolis, 
and was at that period claimed by both cities, 
though anciently it had belonged to Sparta. Aratus 
made no complaint at its seizure, but attempted 
to get possession of Tegea and Orchomenus by 
treachery. But, when he marched out in the night 
to take possession of them, the conspirators, who 
T were. to deliver up the towns, lost courage. The 


attempt was made known to Cleomenes, who wrote 


in ironical terms of fri endship to ask Aratus 
whither he had led his army in the night? To 
‘prevent your fortifying Belbina,” was the reply. 
* Pray then, if you have no objection,” retorted 
Cleomenes, “ tell us why you took with you lights 
and sealing ladders.” By this correspondence 
Aratus pane out with whom he had todo. The 


of Polybius (v. 37. 
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Spartans, on the other hand, were satisfied with 


| the important advantage which they had gained 


in the fortification of Belbina ; and Cleomenes, who 
was in Arcadia with only three hundred foot and 
a few horse, was recalled by the Ephors. His 


back was no sooner turned than Aratus seized 
Caphyae, near Orchomenus. 


The Ephors imme- 
diately sent back Cleomenes, who took Methydrion, 


and made an incursion into the territories of Argos. 


About this time Aristomachus succeeded Aratus 
as strategos of the Achaean league (in May, 227, 
B. C), and to this period perhaps should be referred 
the declaration of war against Cleomenes by the 
council of the Achaeans, which is mentioned by 
Polybius. Aristomachus collected an army of 
20,000 foot and 1000 horse, with which he met 
Cleomenes near Palantium ; and, though the latter 
had only 5000 men, they were so eager and brave 
that Aratus persuaded Aristomachus to decline 
battle. The fact is, that the Achaeans were never 
a warlike people, and Aratus was very probably 
right in thinking that 20,000 Achaeans were no 
match for 5000 Spartans, But the moral eifect of 
this affair was worth more than a victory to Cleo- 
menes. In May, 226, Aratus again hecame stra- 
tegos, and led the Achaean forces against Elis. 
The Eleans applied to Sparta for aid, and Cleo- 
menes met Aratus on his return, at the foot of 
Mount Lycaeum, in the territory of Megalopolis, 
and defeated him with great slaughter. It was at 
first reported that Ars tus was killed; but he had 
only fled; and, having rallied part of his army, he 
took Mantineia by a “sudden assault, and revolu- 
tionized its constitution by making t the metoeci 
citizens. The effect of this change was the forma- | 
tion of an Achaean party in the town. z 
Cleomenes had not yet taken any open steps 
against the Ephors, though he could not but be an ob- 
ject of suspicion to them ; they were however in a dif- 
ficult position. The spirit of Agis still lived in the ° 
Spartan youth; and Cleomenes, at the head of his 
victorious army, was too strong to be crushed like 
Agis. Secret assassination might have been em- 
ployed—and when was a Spartan ephor heard of 
who would have serupled to use it ?—but then they 
would have lost the only man capable of carrying on 
the war, and Sparta must have fallen into the position 
of a subordinate member of the Achaean league. 
They appear, however, to have taken advantage of 
the loss of Mantineia to make a truce with the 
Achaeans. (Paus. viii. 27. § 10.) Cleomenes now 
took measures to enla himself against them. 
These measures are differently represented by 
Phylarchus, the pay of Cleomenes, whom 
Plutarch seems on the whole to have followe d, and 
by Polybius and Pausanias, who followed Aratus 
and other Achaean writers. At the death of Avis, 
his infant son, Eurydamidas, was left in the hands 
of his mother, Agiatis ; and Archidamus, the 
brother of Agis, fled into Messenia, according to 
the statement of Plutarch, which, from the nature | 
of the case, is far more al than a account 
$2, vii 1. $3), that Archi- 
damus fled at a later period, through fear of Cleo- 
menes, Eurydamidas was now dead, poisoned, it 
was said, by the E nae and that too, according 
to Pausanias (ii. 9. § 1), at the instigation of 
Cleomenes. The f tality of this last § statement is 
proved by the silence of Polybius, who never 
spares Cleomenes, hut it may serve to shew how 
recklessly he was abused hy some of the Achaean 
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party. Archidamus had thus become the rightful 
heir to the throne of the Proclidae, and he was 
invited by Cleomenes to return; but no sooner. 
had he set foot in Sparta than he was assassinated. 
This crime also is charged upon Cleomenes by the- 


Achaean party, and among them by Polybius. 


The truth cannot now be ascertained, but every. 


circumstance of the case scems to fix the guilt. 
upon the Ephors. Cleomenes had everything to 
hope, and the Ephors everything to fear, from the 


association of Archidamus in his councils. Cleo- 


menes, it is true, did nothing to avenge the crime : 
but the reason of this was, that the time for his 
attack upon the Ephors was not yet come; and 
thus, instead of an evidence of his guilt, it is 
a striking proof of his patient resolution, that he 
submitted to incur such a suspicion rather than to 
peril the object of his life by a premature move- 
ment. On the contrary, he did everything to ap- 
pease the party of the Ephors. He bribed them 
largely, by the help of his mother Cratesicleia, who 
even went so far as to marry one of the chief men 
of the oligarchical party. Through the influence 


thus gained, Cleomenes was permitted to continue . 


the war; he took Leuctra, and gained a decisive 
victory over Aratus beneath its walls, owing to the 
impetuosity of Lydiadas, who was killed in the 
battle. The conduct of Aratus, in leaving Lydiadas 
unsupported, though perhaps it saved his army, 
disgusted and dispirited the Achaeans to such a 
degree, that they made no further efforts during 
this campaign, and Cleomenes was left at leisure 
to effect his long-cherished revolution during the 
winter which now came on. (B. c. 226—225. 3 
Having secured the aid of his father-in-law, 
Megistonus, and of two or three other persons, he 
first weakened the oligarchical party by drafting 
many of its chief supporters into his army, with 
which he then again took the field, seized the 
Achaean cities of Heraea and Asea, threw supplies 
into Orchomenus, beleaguered Mantinela, and so 
wearied out his soldiers, that they were glad to be 
left in Arcadia, while Cleomenes himself marched 
back to Sparta at the head of a force of mercenaries, 
surprised the Ephors at table, and slew all of them, 
except Agesilaus, who took sanctuary in the temple 
of Fear, ‘and had his life granted afterwards by 
Cleomenes. Having struck this decisive blow, and 
being supported not only by his mercenaries, but 
also “by the remains of. the party of Agis, Cleo- 
menes met with no further resistance. He now 
propounded his new constitution, which is. too 
closely connected with the whole subject of the 
Spartan polity to be explained within the limits of 
this article. All that can be said here is, that he 
extended the power of the kings, abolished the 
Ephorate, restored the community of goods, made 
a new division of the lands, and recruited the body 
of the citizens, by bringing back the exiles and by 


aising to the full franchise the most deserving of 
those who had not before possessed it. 
restored, to a great extent, the ancient Spartan 


He else 


system of social and military discipline. In the 


-completion of this reform he was aided by the phi- 
losopher Sphaerus. 


The line of the "Proclidae 
being extinct, he took his brother Eueleidas for his 
alle. ague in the kingdom. In his own conduct he 


set a fine example of the simple virtue of an old- 


Spartan. 
From this period must he dated the contest be- 
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macy of Greece, which Polybius calls the Cleomenic 
war, and which lasted three years, from B, c, 225 
to the battle of Sellasia in the spring of B. c. 222 


onl took te 


For its details, of which a slight sketch is given 


under Ararus, the reader is referred to the histo- 


rians. Amidst a career of brilliant success, Cleo- 


menes committed some errors, but, even if he had 
avoided them, he could not but have been over- 


powered by the united force of Macedonia and the 
Achaean league.. The moral character of the war 
is condensed by Niebuhr into one just and forcible 
sentence :—“ Old Aratus sacrificed the freedom of 


his country by an act of high treason, and gave up 


Corinth rather than establish the freedom of Greece 


by a union among the Peloponnesians, which 


would have secured to Cleomenes the influence 


and power he deserved. ” (History of Rome, iv. 
p. 226.) 


From the defeat of Sellasia, Cleomenes femei 


to Sparta, and having advised the citizens to sub- 
mit to Antigonus, he fled to his ally, Ptolemy. Eu- 
ergetes, at Alexandria, where his mother and 
children were already residing as hostages. Any 
hope he might have had of recovering his kingdom 


by the help of Ptolemy Euergetes was defe: ated by 


the death of that king, whose successor, Ptolemy — 


Philopator, treated Cleomenes with the greatest 


neglect, and his minister, Sosibius, imprisoned him 


on a charge of conspiracy against the king’s life. 
Cleomenes, with his attendants, escaped from 


De and attempted to raise an insurrection 


against Ptolemy, but finding no one join him, he 
a himself to death. (B. c. 521—220, ) His reign 
lasted 16 years. He is rightly reckoned by Pau- 
sanias (iii. 6. § 5) as the last of the Agidae, for 
his nominal successor, Agesipolis IIT., was a mere 
puppet. He was the last truly great man of 
Sparta, and, excepting perhaps Philopoemen, of all 
Greece. 

(Plutarch, Cleom., Arai.; Polyb. li. v., ke A 
Droysen, Geschichte der Hellenismus, vol. ii. bk. ii. 
c. 4; Manso, Sparta, vol. ii.) [P. §.] 

CLEO’MENES (KaAcouévys), Spartans of the 
royal family of the Agidae, but not kings, : 

l. Son of the general Pausanias, “brother: of 
king Pleistoanax, and uncle of king Pausanias, led 
the “Peloponnesian army in their fourth invasion of — 
Attica, in the fifth year of the Peloponnesian war. 
(B. c. 427.) Cleomenes acted in place of his 
nephew, Pausanias, who was a minor. (Thueyd. 


ah 26, and Schol.) 


2, Son of Cleombrotus il, and T and guar- 
dian of Agesipolis IIL, B. c. 219. (Polyb. iv. 35. 
§ 12; Acrsironis IIL, CLeomsroTUs II.) [P.S.] 

CLEO’MENES, a Greek of Naucratis in Egypt, 
was appointed by Alexander the Great as nomarch 
of the Arabian district (xduos) of Egypt and re- 
ceiver of the tributes from all the districts of 
Egy pt and the neighbouring part of Africa, (B. C. 

331.) Some of the ancient writers say that Alex- 


ander made him satrap of Egypt; but this is in- 


correct, for Arrian expressly states, that the other 
nomarchs were independent of him, except that 


they had to pay to him the tributes of their dis- 


tricts. It would, however, appear that he had no 
difficulty in extending his depredations over all . 
Egypt, and it is not unlikely that he would assume 
the title of satrap. His rapacity knew no bounds; 


he exercised his office solely for his own advantage. . 
| On the occurrence of a scarcity of corn, which was 
tween the Achaeans and Cleomenes for the supre- | 


less, severe in Egypt aa in me neighbouring 
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countries, he at first forbad its exportation from 

Egypt; but, when the nomarchs represented to him 

_ that this measure prevented them from raising the 
_ proper amount of tribute, he permitted the expor- 


tation of the corn, but laid on it a heavy export | 


- duty. On another occasion, when the price of 
corn was ten drachmas, Cleomenes bought it up 
and sold it at 32 drachmas ; and in other ways he 
interfered with the markets for his own gain. At 
another time he contrived to cheat his soldiers of a 
month’s pay in the year. Alexander had entrusted 


to him the building of Alexandria. He gave notice. 


to the people of Canopus, then the chief emporium 
of Egypt, that he must remove them to the new 
city. To avert such an evil they gave him a large 
sum of money; but, as the building of Alexandria 
advanced, he again demanded of the people of Ca- 
` nopus a large sum of money, which they could not 
pay, and thus he got an excuse for removing them. 
He also made money out of the superstitions of the 
people. One of his boys having been killed by 
a crocodile, he ordered the crocodiles to be de- 
stroyed; but, in consideration of all the money 
which the priests could get together for the sake 
of saving their sacred animals, he revoked his 
order, On another occasion he sent for the priests, 
and informed them that the religious establishment 
‘was too expensive, and must be reduced; they 
handed over to him the treasures of the temples ; 
and he then left them undisturbed. Alexander 
was informed of these proceedings, but found it 
-convenient to take no notice of them; but after his 
_ return to Babylon (B. c. 323) he wrote to Cleo- 


menes, commanding him to erect at Alexandria a 


splendid monument to Hephaestion, and promised 
that, if this work were zealously performed, he 
would overlook his misconduct. 
In the distribution of Alexander’s empire, after 
his death, Cleomenes was left in Egypt as hyparch 
. under Ptolemy, who put him to death on the sus- 


picion of his favouring Perdiccas. The effect, if 


not also a cause, of this act.was, that Ptolemy 
came into possession of the treasures of Cleomenes, 
which amounted to 8000 talents. (Arrian, Anab. 
ill. 5, vii. 23; Arrian, ap. Phot. Cod. 92, p. 69, a. 34, 
ed. Bekker; Dexippus, ap. Phot. Cod. 82, p. 64, a. 
ət; Justin, xiii. 4. $11; Q. Curt. iv. 33. $ 5; 
Pseud-Aristot. Oecon. ii, 34, 40; Dem. c. Dio- 
2ystod. p. 1258; Paus. i. 6. § 3; Diod. xviii. 14; 
Droysen, Geschichte Alex. pp. 216, 580, Nachfolg. 
pp. 41, 128.) [P. S.] 

CLEO’MENES, literary. 1. A rhapsodist, 
who recited the xaĝapuot of Empedocles at the 
Olympic games. (Athen, xiv. p. 620, d.) 

2. Of Rhegium, a dithyrambic poet, censured 
by Chionides (Athen. xiv. p. 638, e.), and by 
Aristophanes, according to the Scholiast. (Nudes, 
332, 333.) He seems to have been an erotic 
writer, since Epicrates mentions him in connexion 
with Sappho, Meletus, and Lamynthius. (Athen. 


xiv, p. 605, e.) The allusions of other comedians. 


to him fix his date in the latter part of the fifth 
century B. C. One of his poems was entitled 
Meleager. (Athen. ix. p. 402, a.) 

3. A cynic philosopher, the disciple of Metrocles, 
wrote a work on education (Masdayayueds), which 
is quoted by Diogenes Laértius (vi. 75, 95). 

4, A commentator on Homer, and Hesiod. 
(Clem. Alex. Strom. i. p.. 129.) Perhaps he was 
the same as the philosopher. P.S] 


CLEO'MENÈS (Kàeopévns)}, the name of a 


the library on the Palatine hill, 
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physician introduced by Plutarch in his Symposiacon 


(vi. 8. § 5, ed. Tauchn.) as giving his opinion on 
the nature and cause of the disease called bulimia, 
in the first century after Christ. [W.A.G.J | 
CLEO'MENES, a sculptor mentioned only by 
Pliny (xxxvi. 4. § 10) as the author of a group of 
the Thespiades, or Muses, which was placed by 
Asinius Pollio in his buildings at Rome, perhaps 
This artist, who 
does not appear to have enjoyed great celebrity 
with the ancients, is particularly interesting to us, 
because one of the most exquisite statues, the 
Venus de Medici, bears his name in the following 
inscription on the pedestal : 
KAEOMENHS ATIOAAOAQDPOY 
A@HNAIOS EMQESEN. | 

This inscription, which has been undeservedly 
considered as a modern imposition, especially by 
Florentine critics, who would fain have claimed a 
greater master for their admired statue, indicates 
both the father and the native town of Cleomenes ; 


and the letter O gives likewise an external proof 


of what we should have guessed from the character 
of the work itself, that he was subsequent to B. C. | 
403. But we may arrive still nearer at his age. 
Mummius brought the above-mentioned group of 
the Muses from Thespiae to Rome; and Cleomenes 
must therefore have lived previously to B. c. 146, 
the date of the destruction of Corinth. The beau- 
tiful statue of Venus is evidently an imitation of 
the Cnidian ‘statue of Praxiteles; and Müllers 
opinion is very probable, that Cleomenes tried to 
revive at Athens the style of this great artist. 
Our artist would, according to this supposition, 
have lived between B. c, 363 (the age of Praxiteles) — 
and B, c. 146. o 
Now, there is another Cleomenes, the author of 

a much admired but rather lifeless statue in the 
Louvre, which commonly bears the name of Ger- 
manicus, though without the slightest foundation. 
It represents a Roman orator, with the right hand 
lifted, and, as the attribute of a turtle at the foot 
shews, in the habit of Mercury. There the artist 
calls himself 

KAEOMENHS 

KAEOMENOTS 

A@HNAIOSE 

TIOTHSEN, 
He was therefore distinct from the son of Apollo- 
dorus, but probably his son; for the name of Cleo- 
menes is so very rare at Athens, that we can 
hardly suppose another Cleomenes to have been 
his father; and nothing was more common with 
ancient artists than that the son followed the 
father’s profession. But it is quite improbable 
that an Athenian sculptor should have made the 
statue of a Roman in the form of a god before the 
wars against Macedonia had brought the Roman 


armies into Greece. The younger Cleomenes must 


therefore have exercised his art subsequently to 
B. C. 200, probably subsequently to the battle of 
Cynoscephalae. We may therefore place the father 
about B. c. 229. | | | | 
- Another work is also inscribed with the name 


of Cleomenes, namely, a basso-relievo at Florence, 
of very good workmanship, with the story of 


Alceste, bearing the inscription KAEOMENHS 
ENOIEI But we are not able to decide whether 
it is to be referred to the father, or to the son, or 


to a third and more recent artist, whose name is 


published by Raoul-Rochette. (Monumens inédits 


CLEON. 


Orestéide, pl. xxv. p. 130.) The inscriptions of four 
statues in the collection of Wilton House are of a 


very doubtful description. (Visconti, Oeuvres di- 


_ verses, vol. iii. p. 115 Thiersch, Epochen, p. 288, 


&e) {[L. U.] 
CLEOMY’TTADES (KAcouurrddns). 1. The 


sixth of the family of the Asclepiadae, the son of. 


Crisamis I. and the father of Theodorus I., who 
lived probably in the tenth century B. c. (Jo. 
Tzetzes, Chil. vii. Hist. 155, in Fabric. Bibl. Grace. 
vol. xii. p. 680, ed. vet.) | 

2. The tenth in descent from Aesculapius, the 
son of king Crisamis II., and the father of Theo- 
dorus II., who probably lived in the eighth cen- 
tury Bc. (Paeti Mist. ad Artax. in Hippocr. 
Opera, vol. iii. p. 770.) [W. A. G.] 

CLEON (KAéwv), the son of Cleaenetus, shortly 
after the death of Pericles, succeeding, it is said 
(Aristoph. Equi. 180,and Schol.), Eucrates the flax- 
seller, and Lysicles the sheep-dealer, became the 
most trusted and popular of the people’s favourites, 
and for about six years of the Peloponnesian war 


(3. €. 428—422) may be regarded as the head of: 


the party opposed to peace. 

He belonged by birth to the middling classes, 
and was brought up to the trade of a tanner; how 
long however he followed it may be doubtful; he 
seems early to have betaken himself to a more 
lucrative profession in polities. He became known 
at the very beginning of the war. The latter days 
of Pericles were annoyed by his impertinence. 
Hermippus, in a fragment of a comedy probably 
represented in the winter after the first invasion of 
Attica, speaks of the home-keeping general as tor- 


‘tured by the sting of the fierce Cleon (dnx@els 


aldwu KAiwm, ap. Plut. Per. 33). And according 
to Idomeneus (ibid. 85) Cleon’s name was attach- 
ed to the accusation, to which in the miseries 


of the second year Pericles was obliged to give 


way, Cleon at this time was, we must suppose, 
a violent opponent of the policy which declined 
risking a battle; nay, it is possible he may also 
have indulged freely in invectives against the war 
in general. | ; 

In 427 the submission of the Mytileneans brings 
him more prominently before us. He was now 
established fairly as demagogue. (T® dyjuq@ rapa 
TOAD èv TH TéTE wibavetatos, Thue, ili. 36.) The 
deliberations on the use to be made of the uncon- 
ditional surrender of these revolted allies ended in 


the adoption of his motion, — that the adult males 


should be put to death, the women and children 
sold for slaves. The morrow, however, brought a 
cooler mind; and in the assembly held for recon- 
sideration it was, after a long debate, rescinded. 
‘The speeches which on this second occasion Thu- 
eydides ascribes to Cleon and his opponent give us 
doubtless no grounds for any opinion on either as 
a speaker, but at the same time considerable ac- 
quaintance with his own view of Cleon’s position 


and character. We see plainly the effort to keep 


up a reputation as the straightforward energetic 


~~ counsellor; the attempt by rude bullying to hide 


from the people his slavery to them; the unseru- 


` pulous use of calumny to excite prejudice against 
all rival advisers. “ The people were only shewing 
(what he himself had long seen) their incapacity 
for governing, by giving way to a sentimental 
unbusinesslike compassion : as for the orators whe. 
excited it, they were, likely enough, paid for their | 


trouble.” (Thue, iii, 36—49.) 
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`- The following winter unmasked his boldest ene- 
my. Atthe city Dionysia, B.c. 426, in the pre- 
sence of the numerous visitors from the subject 


states, Aristophanes represented his “ Babylonians.” 


‘It attacked the plan of election by lot, and contain- 


ed- no doubt the first sketch of his subsequent por- 
trait of the Athenian democracy. Cleon, it. would 
appear, if not actually named, at any rate felt him- 
self reflected upon; and he rejoined by a legal suit 
against the author or his representative. The Scho- 
liasts speak of it as directed against his title to the 
franchise (evias ypapy}), but it certainly also as- 
sailed him for insulting the government in the pre- 
sence of its subjects. (Aristoph. Acharn. 377, 502.) 
About the same time, however, before the next 
winter’s Lenaea, Cleon himself, by means of a com- 
bination among the nobler and wealthier (the 

‘Im7eis), was brought to trial and condemned to 

disgorge five talents, which he had extracted on 
false pretences from some of the islanders, (Aristoph, 

Acharn: 6, comp. Schol, who refers to Theopompus.) 

Thirlwall, surely by an oversight, places this trial 

after the representation of the Knights. (2Zist. of 
Greece, ili. p. 300.) ee 

In 425 Cleon reappears in general history, still as 
before the potent favourite. The occasion is the em- 
bassy sent by Sparta with proposals for peace, after 
the commencement of the blockade of her citizens in 
the island of Sphacteria. There was considerable 
elevation at their success prevalent among the Athe- 
nians; yet numbers were truly anxious for peace. 
Cleon, however, well aware that peace would greatly 
curtail, if not annihilate, his power and his emohi- 
ments, contrived to work on his countrymen’s 
presumption, and insisted. to the ambassadors on 
the surrender, first of all, of the blockaded party 
with their arms, and then the restoration in ex- 
change for them of the losses of B. c. 445, Nisaea, 
Pegae, Troezen, and Achaia. Such concessions it 
was beyond Sparta’s power to make good; it. 

yas even dangerous for her to be known to have 
so much as admitted a thought of them; and 
when the ambassadors begged in any case to have 
commissioners appointed them for private discus- 
sion, he availed himself of this to break off the 
negotiation by loud outcries against what he pro- 
fessed to regard as evidence of double-dealing and 
oligarchical caballing. (Thue. iv. 21, 22.) - 

A short time however shewed the unsoundness 
of his policy. Winter was approaching, the blockade 
daily growing more difficult, and escape daily 
easier; and there seemed no prospect of securing - 
the prize. Popular feeling now began to run 
strongly against him, who had induced the rejec- 
tion of those safe offers. Cleon, with the true. 
demagogue’s tact of catching the feeling of the 
people, talked of the false reports with which a 
democracy let people deceive it, and when ap- 
pointed himself to a board of commissioners for 
inquiry on the spot, shifted his ground and began 
to urge the expediency rather of sending a force to 


| decide it at once, adding, that if he had been ge- 
neral, he would have done it before. Nicias, at 


whom the scoff was directed, ‘took advantage of a 
rising feeling in that direction among the people, 

and replied by begging him to be under no res- 
traint, but to take any forces he pleased and make 


the attempt. What follows is highly character- 
istic. Cleon, not having a thought that the timid 
-Nicias was really venturing so unprecedented a 


step, professed his acquiescence, but on finding the - 
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matter treated 2 ag serious, Tiga to be Boi, 
and back out. But it was intolerable to spoil the 
-joke by letting him off, and the people insisted that 
he should abide by his word. And he at last re- 
covered his self-possession and coolly replied, that if | 
they wished it then, he would go, and would take 
merely the: Lemnians and Imbrians then in the 
‘city, and bring them back the Spartans dead or 
-alive within twenty days. And indeed, says Thu- 
_cydides, wild as the proceeding appeared, soberer 


minds were ready to pay the price of a considera- 


ble failure abroad for the ruin of the demagogue at 
home. 

Fortune, however, brought Cleon to Pylos at 
the moment when he could appropriate for his 
needs the merit of an enterprise already devised, 
and no doubt entirely executed, by Demosthenes. 
[DzmostHEnzs.] He appears, however, not to 
have been without shrewdness either in the selec- 
tion of his troops or his coadjutor, and it is at 
least some small credit that he did not mar his 

| good luck. In any case he brought back his 
prisoners within his time, among them 120 Spar- 
tans of the highest blood. (Thue. i iv. 27—39.) At 
this, the crowning point of his fortunes, Aristo- 
phanes dealt him his severest blow. In the next 
winter’s Lenaea, B c. 424, appeared “ The 

Knights,” in which Cleon figures as an actual 

dramatis persona, and, in default of an artificer 

bold enough to make the mask, was represented by 
the poet himself with his face smeared with wine- 
lees. The play is simply one satire on his venality, 

_Yapacity, ignorance, violence, and cowardice; and 

was at least successful so far as to receive the first 

= prize. It treats of him, however, chiefly as the 
leader in the Ecclesia; the Wasps, in B. c. 422, si- 
: milarly displays him as the grand patron of the 
abuses of the courts of justice. He is said to have 

originated the increase of the dicast’s stipend from 
one to three obols (See Béckh, Publ. Keon. of Athens, 
bk. i. 15), and in general he professed to be the 
unhired advocate of the poor, and their protector 
and enricher by his judicial attacks on the rich. 

The same year (422) saw, however, the close of 
his career. Late in the summer, he went out, 
after the expiration of the year’s truce, to act 
against Brasidas in Chalcidice. He seems to have 
persuaded both himself and the people of his con- 
summate ability as a general, and he took with 
him a magnificent army of the best troops. He 
effected with ease the capture of Torone, and then 

moved towards Amphipolis, which Brasidas also 
hastened to protect. Utterly ignorant of the art 
of war, he advanced with no fixed purpose, but 

rather to look about him, up to the walls of the 
city; and on finding the enemy preparing to sally, 
directed so unskilfally a precipitate retreat, shat 
the soldiers of one wing presented their unprotect- 
ed right side to the attack, The issue of the 
combat is related under Brastp As. Cleon himself 
fell, in an early flight, by the hand of a Myrcinian 
targeteer. (Thue. v. 2, 3, 6—10.) 

Cleon may be regarded as the representative of 
the worst faults of “the Athenian democracy, such 
as it came from the hands of Pericles. 
_ Pericles lived, his intellectual and moral power was 
a sufficient check, nor had the assembly as yet: be- 
come conscious of its own sovereignty. 
times the evil found itself certain alleviations ; ; the 
coarse and illiterate demagogues were succeeded by 


“While | 
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last -vorthily filed by Demosthenes. Tow far we 


must call Cleon the creature and how far the cause of 


the vices and evils of his time of course is hard to 


‘say ; no doubt he was partly both. He is said (Plut. 


Nicias, 8) to have first broken through the gravity 
and seemliness of the Athenian assembly by a 
loud and violent tone and coarse gesticulation, tear- 
ing open his dress, slapping his thigh, and running 
about while speaking. It is to this probably, and 
not to any want of pure Athenian blood, that the 
title Paphlagonian (Haprayév, from Tapadëw), 
given him in the Knights, refers. His power and 
familiarity with the assembly are shewn in a story 
(Plut. Nicias, 7), that on one occasion the people 
waited for him, perhaps to propose some NOD 
for a long time, and that he at last appeared with 
a garland on, and begged that they would put off 
the meeting till the morrow, “ for,” said he, “ to- 
day I have no time: I am entertaining some 
guests, and have just sacrificed,” —a request which 
the assembly took as a good joke, and were good- 
humoured enough to accede to. 

Compare ARISTOPHANES. The passages in the 
other plays, besides the Knights and Wasps, and 
those quoted from the Acharnians, are, Nubes, 549, 
580; Ranae, 569—577. CA. H. C.] 

CLEON (KAéwy), literary. 1. Of Curium, the 
author of a poem on the éxpedition of the Argo- 

nauts (Apyovavtind), from which Apollonius Rho- 
dius took many ne of his poem. ` (Schol. tz 
Apol. Rhod. i. 77, 587, 624.) 

2. Of HALICARN Ae a rhetorician, lived at 
the end of the 5th and the beginning of the dth 
century B.c. (Plut. Lys. 25.) 

3. A MAGNESIAN, appears to have heen a phi- 7 
losopher, from the quotation which Pausanias — 
makes from him. (x. 4. $ 4.) 

4, A SICILIAN, one of the Hterary Greeks in 
the train of Mexoader the Great, who, according 
to Curtius, corrupted the profession of good arts 
by their evil manners. At the banquet, : at which 
the proposal was made to adore Alexander (B. €. 

827), Cleon introduced the subject. (Curt. vi. 5. 
§ 8.) Neither Arrian nor Plutarch mentions him ; 
and Arrian (iv. 10) puts into the mouth of Anax- 
archus the same proposal and a similar speech to 
that which Curtius ascribes to Cleon. 

5. Of Syracuse, a geographical writer, men- 
tioned by Marcianus (Periplus, p. 6 3). His work, 
Mep} Taév Amévev, is cited by Stephanus Byzan- 
tinus (s. v. Agris). [P. $.] 

CLEON (Kadwv), an oculist who must have 
lived some time before the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era, as he is mentioned by Celsus. (De Afe- 
die, vi. 6. $$ 5, 8, 11, pp. 119—121.) Some of 
his prescriptions are also quoted by Galen (De 
re ae Medicam. sec. Locos, iti. 1, vol. xii. p. 

eos Aétius as Medie. ii 2. 95, iL 8. 15, 
18, 27, 107, pp. 294, 806, 309, 353), and Paulus 
Aegineta. (Delt et vii. 16, p. 672.) [W.A.G.] 

CLEON. 1. A sculptor of Sicyon, a pupil of 
Antiphanes, re had been taught by Perielytus, a 
follower of the great Poly cletus of Argos, (Paus. 
v. 17. § 1.) Cleon’s age is determined | by two 
jae statues of Zeus at Olympia executed after 
O1. 96, and another of Deinolochus, after OL 102. 
(Paus. vi. 1. $2.) He excelled in portrait-statues 
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In later | (Philosophos, Plin. H. N. xxxiv. 19, is to be taken 


as a general term), of which several ati letie ones 


are mentioned by Pausanias, (vi 3. § 4, 8. $3, 


the line of orators, and the throne of Pericles was at | 9. ES 1, 10, fin.) 
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-CLEON YMUS. 


2. A: painter. (Plin. M. N. xxxv. 40.) [L. U. 1h 


CLEO'NE (Kaedvn), one of the daughters of 
Asopus, from whom the town of Cleonae in Pelo- 


ponnesus was believed to have derived its name. 


(Paus. 11.15 § 1; Diod. iv. 74.) 
CLEONYICA. [Pausanias] 


[L. SJ 


CLEONI'CUS (KAeduixos), of Naupactus in 
Aetolia, was taken prisoner by the Achaean ad- 


miral in a descent on the Aetolian coast, in the last 
year of the social war, B. c. 217; but, as he was a 
modtevos of the Achaeans, he was not sold for a 
slave with the other prisoners, and was ultimately 
released without ransom. (Polyb.v.95.) In the 
same year, and before his release, Philip V. being 
anxious for peace with the <Aetolians, employed 
him as his agent in sounding them on the subject. 
(v. 102.) He was perhaps the same person who is 
mentioned in the speech of Lyciscus, the Acar- 
nanian envoy (ix. 37), as having been sent by the 
Aetolians, with Chlaeneas, to excite Lacedaemon 
against Philip, B. c. 211. [Cuiamneas.] [E.E.] 

CLEONIDES. The Greek musical treatise 
attributed to Euclid, is in some MSS. ascribed to 
Cleonides. [Eucnzipss.] His age and history are 
wholly unknown. (Fabric. Bibl. Grace. vol. iv. 
p. 79.) [W. F. D.] 

CLEO'NYMUS (Kàeðvvuos)} 1. An Athe- 
nian, who is frequently attacked by Aristophanes 
as a pestilent demagogue, of burly stature, glut- 
tonous, perjured, and cowardly. (Aristoph. Ach. 88, 
809, Æq. 953, 1290, 1369, Nub. 352, 399, 663, 
Keg Nee 19, 592, 822, Pan 488, 656, 1261, 
df | 289, 1475; comp. Ael. F. H. i. 27.) 

2. A Spartan, son of Sphodrias, was much be- 


loved by Archidamus, the son of Agesilaus. When 


Sphodrias was brought to trial for his incursion 
into Attica in B. c. 878, the tears of Cleonymus 
prevailed on the prince to intercede with Agesilaus 
on his behalf. The king, to gratify his son, used 
all his influence to save the accused, who was ac- 
cordingly acquitted. Cleonymus was extremely 
grateful, and assured Archidamus that he would do 
his best to give him no cause to be ashamed of their 
friendship. He kept his promise well, acting ever 
up to the Spartan standard of virtue, and fell at 
Leuctra, B. © 371, bravely fighting in the foremost 
ranks. (Xen. Hell v. 4. $$ 25—33; Plut. Ages. 
ga 28.) 

. The younger son i of Cleomenes II., king of 
Satria. and uncle of Areus I., was excluded from 
the throne on his father’s death, B. c. 309, in con- 
sequence of the general dislike inspired by his 
violent and tyr annical temper. In B. c. 303, the 
Tarentines, being at war with the Romans and 
Lucanians, asked aid of Sparta, and requested that 
the command of the required succours might be 
given to Cleonymus. The request was granted, 
and Cleonymus crossed over to Italy with a con- 
siderable force, the mere display of which is said 
to have frightened the Lucanians into peace, Dio- 
dorus, who mentions this, says nothing of the effect 


of the Spartan expedition on the Romans, though 
-itis pretty certain that they also concluded a treaty 
‘at this time with the T 
Hist. of Rome, vol, il. p. 315.) According to some. 


Tarentines. (See Arnold, 
of the Roman annalists, Cleonymus was defeated 
and driven back to his ships by the consul, M. 
Aemilius: while others of them related that, Ju- 
nius Bubulcus the dictator being sent against him, |. 
he withdrew from Italy to avoid a conflict. 


After |. 
‘this, abandoning a notion he had formed of freeing 
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‘the. Sicilians from the tyranny of Agathocles, he 
, sailed up the Adriatic and made a piratical descent 
on the country of the Veneti ; but he was defeated 
by the Patavians and obliged to sail away. He 
then seized and garrisoned Corcyra, from which he 
seems to have been soon expelled by Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. While, however, he still held it, he 
was recalled to Italy by intelligence of the revolt 
of the Tarentines and others whom he had reduced : 
but he was beaten off from the coast, and returned 
to Corcyra. Henceforth we hear no more of him- 
till s. c. 272, when he invited Pyrrhus to attempt 
the conquest of Sparta. [Acrotatus; CHELIDO- 
|wis.] (Diod. xx.104, 105; Liv. x. 2; Strab. vi. 
p. 280; Paus, iii. 6; Plut. Agis, 3, ‘Pyri rh. 26, 
&c.) C [BET 

CLEOPATRA (KAcomdrpa), 1, A daughter. 


Il. ix. 556), is said to have hanged herself after 
her husband’s death, or to have died of grief. 
Her real name was Alcyone. (Apollod. i. 8. § 3; 
Hygin. Fab. 174.) 

2. A Danaid, who was betrothed to Etelees or 
Agenor. (Apollod. ii, l. § 5; Hygin. Fab. 170.) 
There are two other my thical personages of this 
name in Apollodorus. (iii. 12. $2, 15. $ 2.) [L. S.J 

CLEOPATRA iO eonira ). l. Niece of 
Attalus, one of the generals of Philip of Macedonia. 
Philip married her “when he divorced Olympias in 
B. C. 837 ; and, after his murder, in the next year 
she was put to death by Olympias, being either 
compelled to hang herself (Justin, ix. 7) or boiled 
to death in a brazen cauldron. (Paus. viii. 7. § 5.) 
Her infant son or daughter, according to Justin, 
perished with her, being apparently looked upon 
as a rival to Alexander. (Just. l e; and ix. 53. 
Diod. xvi. 93, xvii. 2; Plut. Alex 10.) 

2. A daughter of Philip and Olympias, and. 
sister of Alexander the Great, married Alexander, 
king of Epeirus, her uncle by the mother's side, 
B. ©. 336. It was at the celebration of her nup- 
tials, which took place on a magnificent scale at. 
Aegae in Macedonia, that Philip was murdered. 
(Diod. xvi. 92.) Her husband died in B. ©. 326; 
and after the death of her brother, she was sought 
in marriage by several of his generals, who thought 
to strengthen their influence with the Macedonians. 
by a connexion with the sister of Alexander, 
Leonatus is first mentioned as putting forward a 
elaim to her hand, and he represented to Eumenes _ 
that he received a promise of marriage from her. 
(Plut. Hum. 3.) Perdiccas next attempted to gain 
her in marriage, and after his death in B, c. 321, het : 
hand was sought by Cassander, Lysimachus, and, 
Antigonus. She refused, however, all these offers; 
and, anxious to escape from Sardis, where she had. 
been kept for years in a sort of honourable cap- 
tivity, she readily acceded to Ae from 
Ptolemy; but, before she could accomplish her e- 
sign, she was assassinated by. order of Antigonus. 
(Diod. xviii. 23, xx. 375 Justin. ix. 6, xiii 6, xiv. 
l; Arrian, ap. Phot. p.70, ed. Bekker.) Prei 

gi A daughter of Antiochus ITI. the Great, who 


| married. Ptolemy V. Epiphanes (B. c. 198), Coele- 


Syria being given her as her dowry (Appian, Syr. 
C25: Liv. xxxvii. 3), though. Antiochus after- 
wards repudiated any such arrangement. (Polyb. 
xxviii, 17.) 

AA daughter ofthe preceding and of Ptolemy V. 
Epiphanes, m married her brother Ptolemy VI. Philo- 
metor. Fie had a son by him, whom on his dean, ts 


of Idas and Marpessa, and wife of £ Meleager (Hom. ka 
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B. C 146, she seems to have wished to place on 
the throne, but was prevented by the accession of 
her brother, Physcon or Evergetes II. (Ptolemy 
VIL), to whom the crown and her hand were given. 
Her son was murdered by Physcon on the day of the 
marriage, and she was soon divorced to make way 
for her own daughter by her former marriage. On 
Physcon’s retiring to Cyprus to avoid the hatred 
which his tyranny had caused, she solicited the aid 
of her son-in-law, Demetrius Nicator, king of 
Syria, against his expected attack, offering the 
crown of Egypt as an inducement. During the 
period of Physcon’s voluntary exile, she lost another 
son (by her marriage with him), whom Physcon 
-barbarously murdered for the express purpose of 
distressing her, and sent her his mangled limbs, in 
Thyestean fashion, on her birth-day. Soon after 
this, she was obliged to take refuge with Deme- 
trius, fearing the return of Physcon, who, however, 
suspended his hostilities against her, on Alexander, 
whom he had employed against his disaffected sub- 

_ jects, setting up a claim to the throne of Egypt. 
(Justin, xxxviii. 8, 9, xxxix. 1,2; Liv. Hp. 59; 
Diod. Eel. vol. ii. p. 602, ed. Wess.) l 

5. A daughter of Ptolemy VI. Philometor by the 
last-mentioned Cleopatra, married first Alexander 
Balas (B. c. 150), the Syrian usurper (1 Mace. x. 
573 comp. Joseph. Ant. xiii. 4. $§ 1, 5), anà on 
his death Demetrius Nicator, (1 Mace. xi. 12; 
Joseph. Ant. xiii. 4. § 7.) During the captivity of 
the latter in Parthia, jealous of the connexion which 
he there formed with Rhodogune, the Parthian prin- 
cess, she married Antiochus VII. Sidetes, his brother, 
and also murdered Demetrius on his return (Appian, 
Syr. 68; Liv. Æp, 60), though Justin and Josephus 

(Ant. xiii. 9. § 3) represent her as only refusing 
to receive him, She also murdered Seleucus, her 
son by Nicator, who on his father’s death assumed 

the government without her consent. (Appian, Syr. 

69; Justin. xxxix. 1.) Her other son by Nicator, 
Antiochus VIII. Grypus, succeeded to the throne 
(B. c. 125) through her influence; but when she 
found him unwilling to concede her sufficient 
power, she attempted to make away with him by 
offering him a cup of poison on his return from 
exercise. Having learnt her intention, he begged 

her to drink first, and on her refusal produced his 

witness, and then repeated his request as the only 
way to clear herself. On this she drank and died. 

(Justin, xxxix. 2.) She had another son, by 

Sidetes, Antiochus IX., surnamed Cyzicenns from 

the place of his education. The following coin 

represents on the obverse the heads of Cleopatra 
and her son Antiochus VIII. Grypus. 
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6. Another daughter of Ptolemy VI, Philometor 
and Cleopatra [No. 4], married, as we have seen, 
her unele Physcon, and on his death was left heir of 
_ the kingdom in conjunction with whichever of her 


CLEOPATRA. 


to choose the elder, Ptolemy VIII. Lathyrus, but 


she soon prevailed on them to expel him, and make 
room for her younger son Alexander, her favourite 
(Paus. viii. 7), and even sent an army against La- 
thyrus to Cyprus, whither he had fled, and put to 


death the general who commanded it for allowing 


him to escape alive. Terrified at her cruelty, 
Alexander also retired, but was recalled by his 


mother, who attempted to assassinate him, but was. 
herself put to death by him ere she could effect 


her object, B. c. 89. (Justin. xxxix. 4.) 

7. A daughter of Ptolemy Physcon and Cleopatra 
[No.6], married first her brother Ptolemy VIII. 
Lathyrus, but was divorced from him by his mother, 
and fled into Syria, where she married Antiochus 
IX. Cyzicenus, who was then in arms against his 
brother Grypus, about B. c. 117, and successfully 
tampered with the latter’s army. A battle took 
place, in which Cyzicenus was defeated ; and she 
then fled to Antioch, which was besieged and 
taken by Grypus, and Cleopatra was surrendered 
by him to the vengeance of his wife Tryphaena, 
her own sister, who had her murdered in a temple 
in which she had taken refuge. (Justin, xxxix. 3.) 

8. Another daughter of Ptolemy Physcon, mar- 
ried her brother Lathyrus (on her sister [No. 7] 
being divorced), and on his exile remained in 
Egypt, and then married Antiochus XI. Epi- 
phanes, and on his death Antiochus X. Eusches. 
She was besieged by Tigranes in Syria or Meso- 
potamia, and either taken and killed by him (Strab. 
xvi. p. 749), or, according to Josephus (Ant. xii, 
16. § 4), relieved by Lucullus’ invasion of Ar- 


menia. She was the mother of Antiochus XIII. 
Asiaticus, She is more generally called Selene. 


9. Daughter of Ptolemy IX. Lathyrus, usually 
called Berenice. [Brrenics, No. 4.] 

10. Third and eldest surviving daughter of Pto 
lemy Auletes, was born towards the end of B. c. 
69, and was consequently seventeen at the death of 
her father, who in his will appointed her heir of his 
kingdom in conjunction with her younger brother, 
Ptolemy, whom she was to marry. The personal 
charms, for which she was so famed, shewed them- 
selves in early youth,as we are told by Appian (2. 
C. v. 8), that she made an impression on the heart 
of Antony in her fifteenth year, when he was a 
Alexandria with Gabinius. Her joint reign did 
not last long, as Ptolemy, or rather Pothinus and 
Achillas, his chief advisers, expelled her from 
the throne, about B. c. 49. She retreated into 
Syria, and there collected an army with which 
she designed to force her brother to reinstate her. 
But an easier way soon presented itself; for in the 
following year Caesar arrived in Egypt in pursuit 
of Pompey, and took upon himself to arrange mat- 
ters between Cleopatra and her brother. (Caes. 
B. C. iii. 103, 107.) Being informed of Caesar’s 
amatory disposition, she resolved to avail herself 
of it, and, either at his request, according to Plu- 
tarch, or of her own accord, clandestinely effected. 
an entrance into the palace where he was residing, 
and by the charms of her person and voice and the 
fascination of her manner, obtained such an asten- 
dancy over him, that, in the words of Dion Cassius 
(shi. 35), from being the judge between her and 
her brother, he became her advocate. According 
to Plutarch, she made her entry into Caesar's 
apartment in a bale of cloth, which was brought 
by Apollodorus, her attendant, as a present to 


sons she chose, She was compelled by her people | Caesar, However this may be, her plan fuliy 
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succeeded, and we find her replaced on the throne, 
much to the indignation of her brother and the 
Egyptians, who involved Caesar in a war in which 
he ran great personal risk, but which ended in his 
In the course of it, young Ptolemy was- 
killed, probably drowned in the Nile (Liv. Ap. 
112; Hirt. B. Alex. 31; Dion Cass, xlii. 43), and. 


favour. 


Cleopatra obtained the undivided rule. She was 
however associated by Caesar with another brother 
of the same name, and still quite a child, with a 
view to conciliate the Egyptians, with whom she 
appears to have been very unpopular (Dion Cass. 
xlii. 34), and she was also nominally married to 
him. 

While Caesar was in Egypt, Cleopatra lived in 
undisguised connexion with him, and would have 
detained him there longer, or have accompanied 
him at once to Rome, but for the war with Phar- 
naces, which tore him from her arms. She how- 
ever joined him in Rome, in company with her 
nominal husband, and there continued the same 
open intercourse with him, living in apartments in 
his house, much to the offence of the Romans. 
(Doubts have been thrown on her visit to Rome, 
but the evidence of Cicero (ad Att xiv. 8), of Dion 
Cassius (xliii. 27), and Suetonius (Cues. 35), seems 
to be conclusive.) She was loaded with honours 
and presents by Caesar, and seems to have stayed 
at Rome till his death, B. c. 44. She had a son 
by him, named Caesarion, who was afterwards put 
to death by Augustus. Caesar at least owned him 
as his son, though the paternity was questioned by 
some contemporaries [CAESARION]; and the charac- 
ter of Cleopatra perhaps favours the doubt. After 
the death of Caesar, she fled to Egypt, and in the 
troubles which ensued she took the side of the tri- 
- umvirate, and assisted Dolabella both by sea and 
land, resisting the threats of Cassius, who was pre- 
paring to attack her when he was called away by the 
entreaties of Brutus. She also sailed in person 
with a considerable fleet to assist Antony after the 
defeat of Dolabella, but was prevented from join- 
ing him by a storm and the bad state of her health. 
She had however done sufficient to prove her at- 
tachment to Caesar’s memory (which seems. to 
have been sincere), and also to furnish her with 
‘arguments to use to Antony, who in the end of 
the year 4] came into Asia Minor, and there sum- 
moned. Cleopatra to attend, on the charge of having 
failed to co-operate with the triumvirate against 
Caesar’s murderers. She was now in her twenty- 
eighth year, and in the perfection of matured 
beauty, which in conjunction with her talents and 
eloquence, and perhaps the early impression which 
we have mentioned, completely won the heart of 
Antony, who henceforth appears as her devoted 
lover and slave. We read in Plutarch elaborate 
descriptions of her well-known voyage up the Cyd- 
nus in Cilicia to meet Antony, and the magnificent 
entertainments which she gave, which were re- 


markable not less for good taste and variety than 


_ splendour and profuse expense. One of these is 

also celebrated in Athenaeus (iv. 29). The first 
use Cleopatra made of her influence was to procure 
the death of her younger sister, Arsinoë, who had 
once set up a claim to the kingdom. (Appian, B.C. 
vy. 8,9; Dion Cass. xlviii. 24.) Her brother, 
Ptolemy, she seems to have made away with be- 


- fore by poison. She also revenged herself on one of. 
her generals, Serapion, who had assisted Cassius 
contrary to her orders, and got into her hands a | 
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counterfeit the elder of her two brothers, who 
perished in Egypt. All these were torn from the 
sanctuaries of temples ; but Antony, we learn from . 
both Dion and Appian, was so entirely enslaved 
by Cleopatra’s charms, that he set at nought all 


ties of religion and humanity. (Appian, B.C. v.9; 


Dion Cass. xlviii. 24.) | 


Cleopatra now returned to Egypt, where Antony 


‘spent some time in her company; and we read of 


the luxury of their mode of living, and the un- 
bounded empire which she possessed over him. 
The ambition of her character, however, peeps out 


even in these scenes, particularly in the fishing 


anecdote recorded by Plutarch. (Ani 29.) Her 
connexion with Antony was interrupted for a short 
time by his marriage with Octavia, but was re- 
newed on his return from Italy, and again on his- 
return from his Parthian expedition, when she 
went to meet him in Syria with money and provi- 
sions for his army. He then returned to Egypt, 
and gratified her ambition by assigning to her 
children by him many of the conquered provinces. 
(Dion Cass. xlix. 82.) According to Josephus (Ané. 
xv. 4, § 2), during Antony’s expedition Cleopatra 
went into Judaea, part of which Antony had assign- 
ed to her and Herod necessarily ceded, and there at- 
tempted to win Herod by her charms, probably with 
a view to his ruin, but failed, and was in danger of 
being put to death by him. The report, however, of 
Octavia’s having left Rome to join Antony, made 
Cleopatra tremble for her influence, and she there- 
fore exerted all her powers of pleasing to endeavour — 
to retain it, and bewailed her sad lot in being only 
regarded as his mistress, and therefore being liable 
to be deserted at pleasure. She feigned that her 
health was suffering,—in short, put forth all her 
powers, and succeeded. (Plut. Ant. 53.) From this 
time Antony appears quite infatuated by his at- 
tachment, and willing to humour every caprice of- 
Cleopatra. We find her assuming the title of Isis, 
and giving audience in that dress to ambassadors, 
that of Osiris being adopted by Antony, and their 
children called by the title of the sun and the 
moon, and declared heirs of unbounded territories. 
(Dion Cass. xlix. 32, 33, 1.4, 5.) She was sa- 
luted by him with the title of Queen of Queens, | 


attended by a Roman guard, and Artavasdes, the 


captive king of Armenia, was ordered to do her 
homage. (Dion Cass. xlix. 39.) One can hardly 
wonder that Augustus should represent Antony 
to the Romans as “bewitched by that accursed 
Egyptian” (Dion Cass. l. 26); and he was 
not slow in availing himself of the disgust which 
Antony’s conduct occasioned to make a deter~ 
mined effort to crush him. War, however, was 
declared against Cleopatra, and not against An- 
tony, as a less invidious way. (Dion Cass. 1. 6.) 
Cleopatra insisted on accompanying Antony in the 
fleet; and we find them, after visiting Samos and 
Athens, where they repeated what Plutarch calls- 
the farce of their public entertainments, opposed to. 
Augustus at Actium, Cleopatra indeed persuaded. 
Antony to retreat to Egypt, but the attack of 
Augustus frustrated this intention, and the famous 


battle took place (B. c. 31) in the ‘midst of which, 


when fortune was wavering between the two par- 


ties, Cleopatra, weary of suspense, and alarmed at 


the intensity of the battle (Dion Cass. ]. 33), gave _ 
a signal of retreat to her fleet, and herself led 
the way. Augustus in vain pursued her, and she 


| person whom the people of Aradus had set up to 
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‘she entered with her prows crowned and music i 
sounding, as if victorious, fearing an outbreak in 
the city. With the same view of retaining the- 
-Alexandrians in their allegiance, she and Antony | 
(who soon joined her) proclaimed their children, | 
Antyllus and Cleopatra, of age. She then pre- 
pared to defend herself in Alexandria, and also 
sent embassies to the neighbouring tribes for aid. 
(Dion Cass. li. 6.) She had also a plan of re- 
tiring to Spain, or to the Persian gulf; and 
either was building ships in the Red Sea, ag Dion | 
asserts, or, according to Plutarch, intended to- 
draw her ships across the isthmus of Suez. Which- | 
ever was the case, the ships were burnt by the 
Arabs of Petra, and this hope failed. She seru- 
pled not to behead Artavasdes, and send his head 
as a bribe for aid to the king of Media, who was. 
his enemy. Finding, however, no aid nigh, she 
prepared to negotiate with Augustus, and sent him 
on his approach her sceptre and throne (unknown 
to Antony), as thereby resigning her kingdom. 
His public answer required her to resign and sub- 
mit to a trial; but he privately urged her to make 
away with Antony, and promised that. she should 
retain her kingdom. On a subsequent occasion, 
Thyrsus, Caesar’s freedman, brought similar terms, 
and represented Augustus as captivated by her, 
which she seems to have believed, and, seeing 
Antony's fortunes desperate, betrayed Pelusium to 
Augustus, prevented the Alexandrians from going 
out against him, and frustrated Antony’s plan of 
escaping to Rome by persuading the fleet to desert 
him. She then fled to a mausoleum she had built, | 
where she had collected her most valuable treasures, | 
> and proclaimed her intention of putting an end 
to her life, with a view to entice Antony thither, 
and thus ensure his capture. (This is the account 
of Dion Cassius, li. 6, 8—11; the same facts 
for the most part are recorded by Plutarch, who 
however represents Cleopatra’s perfidy as less glar- 
ing.) She then had Antony informed of her death, 
as though to persuade him to die with her; and 
this stratagem, if indeed she had this object, fully 
succeeded, and he was drawn np into the unfinish- 
ed mausoleum, and died in her arms. She did not 
however venture to meet Augustus, though his 
rival was dead, but remained in the mausoleum, 
ready if need was to put herself to death, for which 
purpose she had asps and other venomous animals 
in readiness. Augustus contrived to apprehend 
her, and had all instruments of death removed, | 
and then requested an interview (for an account 
of which see Dion Cass. li. 12, 13, and Plut. 
Ant. 83), The charms of Cleopatra, however, failed 
in softening the colder heart of Augustus. He 
only “bade her be of good cheer, and fear no vio- 
lence.” Seeing that her case was desperate, and 
determined at all events not to be carried captive 
to Rome, she resolved on death; but in order to 
compass this, it was necessary to disarm the vigi- 
lance of her goalers, and she did this by feigning 
a readiness to go to Rome, and preparing presents 
for Livia, the wife of Augustus. This artifice suc- 
ceeded, and she was thereby enabled to put an end 
to her life, either by the poison of an asp, or by ai 
poisoned comb (Dion Cass, li. 14; Plut. Ant. 85, 
_ 86), the former supposition being adopted by most | 
writers, (Suet. Aug. 17; Galen. Pheriac. ad Pis 
p- 460, ed. Basil; Vell. Pat. ii. 87.) : 
_ Cleopatra died in B. €. 30, in the thirty-ninth | 
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‘made her way to Alexandria, the harbour of which | year of her age, and with her ended the dynasty 
of the Ptolemies in Egypt. She had three children 


by Antony: Alexander and Cleopatra, who were 
twins, and Ptolemy surnamed Philadelphus. The 
leading points of her character were, ambition and 


voluptuousness. History presents to us the former 


as the prevailing motive, the latter being frequently 
employed only as the means of gratifying it. In 
all the stories of her luxury and lavish expense,’ 
there is a splendour and a grandeur that somewhat 
refines them. (See Plin. A. N. ix. 58.) In the 
days of her prosperity, her arrogance was un~ 
bounded, and she loved to swear by the Capitol, 
in which she hoped to reign with Antony. She 
was avaricious, to supply her extravagance, and 
cruel, or at least had no regard for human life 
when her own objects were concerned, —a Caesar 
with a woman's caprice. Her talents were great 
and varied; her knowledge of languages was pe- 
culiarly remarkable (Plut. Ant. 27), of which she 
had seyen at command, and was the more remark- 
able from the fact, that her predecessors had not 
been able to master even the Egyptian, and some 
had forgotten their native Macedonian; and in 
the midst of the most luxurious scenes we see 
traces of a love of literature and critical research. 
She added the library of Pergamus, presented to 
her by Antony, to that of Alexandria. Her ready 
and versatile wit, her knowledge of human nature 
and powerof using it, her attractive manners, and her 
exquisitely musical and flexible voice, compared by 
Plutarch (Ant. 27) to a many-stringed instrument, 
are also the subjects of well-attested praise. The 
higher points in her character are admirably 
touched by Horace in the ode (i. 37) on her defeat. 

The following coin represents the head of An- 
tony on the obverse, and Cleopatra’s on the reverse. 
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1]. Daughter of Antony, the triumvir, and 
Cleopatra, was born with her twin brother Alex- 
ander in B. c. 40. Her early history till the time 
she was carried to Rome is given under ALEXAN- 
DER, p. 112, a. 
till her marriage with Juba, king of Numidia, who 
was brought to Rome in B.C. 46, when quite a boy, 
along with his father, after the defeat of the latter 
by Caesar, (Dion Cass. li. 15; Plat. Ant. 87.) 
By Juba, Cleopatra had two children, Ptolemy, 
who succeeded him in the kingdom, and Drusilla, 
who married Antonius Felix, the governor of 
Judaea. The following coin contains the head of 
Juba on the obyerse, and Cleopatra’s on the reverse, 


12. A daughter of Mithridates, who married 
Tigranes, king of Armenia, She seems to have 


She continued to reside at Rome - 


CLEOPHON. — | 
been a woman of great courage and spirit. (Plut. 
Lue. 22; Appian, Mith. 108; Justin. xxxvii. 3.) 


13. A courtezan of the emperor Claudius. (Tac. 


Ann, xi. 30.) : an 
14. A wife of the poet Martial, who has written 
an epigram relating to her. ( Epig. iv. 21.) [J. E. B.] 
CLEOPATRA (KAcomrdrpa), the authoress of a 
work on Cosmetics (Koopnrindv, or Koounrind), 
who must have lived some time in or before the 
first century after Christ, as her work was abridged 
by Criton. (Galen, De Compos. Medicam. sec. Locos, 
i. 8, vol. xii. p. 446.) The work is several times 
quoted by Galen (ibid. i. 1, 2, 8, pp. 403, 432, 492, 
De Pond. et Mens. c. 10. vol. xix. p. 767), Aëtius 
(Lib. Medic. ii. 2. 56, p. 278), and Paulus Aegi- 
neta. (De Re Med. iii. 2. p. 413.) Though at 
first sight one might suspect that Cleopatra was a 
fictitious name attached to a treatise on such a sub- 
ject, it does not really appear to have been so, as, 
wherever the work is mentioned, the authoress is 
spoken of as if she were a real person, though no 
particulars of her personal history are preserved. 
A work on the Diseases of Women is attributed 
either to this Cleopatra, or to the Egyptian queen ; 
an epitome of which is to be found in Caspar 
Wolf’s Volumen Gynaeciorum, &c., Basil. 1566, 
1586, 1597, 4to. LW. A. G.] 
CLEOPHANTUS (Kàeópavros). 1. A Greek 
physician, who lived probably about the beginning 
of the third century B. C., as he was the tutor of 
Antigenes (Cael. Aurel. De Morb. Acut. ii. 10. p. 
96) and Mnemon. (Gal. Comment. in Hippocr. 
“ Epid, TIL” ii. 4, iii. 71, vol. xvii. pt. i. pp. 603, 
721.) He seems to have been known among the 
ancients for his use of wine, and is several times 
quoted by Pliny (A. N. xx. 15, xxiv. 92, xxvi. 
8), Celsus (De Medic, iii. 14. p. 51), Galen (De 
Compos, Medicam. see, Locos, ix. 6, vol. xiii. p. 
310; De Compos. Medicam. sec. Gen. vii. 7, vol. 
xii. p. 985; De Anitid. ii. 1, vol. xiv. p. 108), and 
Caelius Aurelianus (De Morb. Aecut. ii. 39, p. 176). 
2. Another physician of the same name, who 
attended A. Cluentius Avitus in the first century 
B. C, and who is called by Cicero “ medicus igno- 
bilis, sed spectatus homo” ( pro Cluent. 16), must 
not be confounded with the preceding. [W.A.G.] 
CLEOPHANTOS, one of the mythic inven- 
tors of painting at Corinth, who is said to have 
followed Demaratus in his flight from Corinth to 
Etruria, (Plin. Æ. N. xxxv. 5.) [L. U.] 
CLE'OPHON (KaAcopav). 1, An Athenian 
demagogue, of obscure and, according to Aristo- 
phanes (Ran. 677), of Thracian origin. The 
meanness of his birth is mentioned also by Aelian 
(F. H. xii, 43), and is said to have been one of 
the grounds on which he was attacked by Plato, 
the comic poet, in his play called “ Cleophon.” 
(Schol. ad Aristoph. l. ¢.) He appears throughout 
his career in vehement opposition to the oligarchical 
party, of which his pelitical contest with Critias, 


as referred to by Aristotle (Jeet. 1.15. § 13), is an 


instance; and we find him on three several occa- 


sions exercising his influence successfully for the 


prevention of peace with Sparta. The first of these 


was in B. C. 410, after the battle of Cyzieus, when. 


very favourable terms were offered to the Athe- 
nians (Diod. xiii. 52, 53; Wess. ad loe. ; Clinton, 
E, H. sub anno 410); and it has been thought 
that a passage in the “ Orestes” of Euripides, 
which was represented in B. c. 408, was pointed 


against Cleophon and his evil counsel. (See 1. 892, | 
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kT, A.) The second occasion was after the battle 


of Arginusae, B. C. 406, and the third after that of 


Aegospotami in the following year, when, resisting 
the demand of the enemy for the partial demolition 
of the Long Walls, he is said to have threatened 
death to any one who should make mention of 
peace. (Aristot. ap. Schol. ad Aristoph. Run. 1528 ; 
Aesch. de Fals, Leg. p. 88, c Ctes. p. 75; Thirl- 
wall’s Greece, vol. iv. pp, 89, 125, 158.) It is to 
the second of the above occasions that Aristophanes 
refers in the last line of the “ Frogs,” where, in 
allusion also to the foreign origin of Cleophon, the 
chorus gives him leave to fight to his heart’s con- 
tent in his ative fields. During the siege of 
Athens by Lysander, B. c. 405, the Athenian 
council, in which the oligarchical party had a 
majority, and which had been denounced by Cleo- 
phon as a band of traitorous conspirators, were 
instigated by Satyrus to imprison him and bring | 
him to trial on a charge of neglect of military duty, _ 
which, as Lysias says, was a mere pretext. Be- 
fore a regular court of justice he would doubtless — 
have been acquitted, and one Nicomachus there- 
fore, who had been entrusted with a commission 
to collect the laws of Solon, was suborned by his 
enemies to fabricate a law for the occasion, invest- 
ing the council with a share in the jurisdiction of 
the case. This law is even said to have been 
shamelessly produced on the very day of the trial, 
and Cleophon of course was condemned and put to 
death,—not, however, without opposition from the 
people, since Xenophon speaks of his losing his life 
ina sedition. (Lys. c. Nicom. p. 184, c. Agor. p. 
130; Xen. Hell. i. 7. § 35.) The same year had 
already witnessed a strong attack on Cleophon by 
the comic poet Plato in the play of that name 
above alluded to, as well as the notices of him, not 
complimentary, in the “ Frogs” of Aristophanes. 
If we may trust the latter (Zhesm. 805), his pri- 
vate life was as profligate as his public career was 
mischievous. By Isocrates also (de Puc. p. 174, b.) 
he is classed with Hyperbolus and contrasted with 
the worthies of the good old time, and Andocides 
mentions it as a disgrace that his house was in- 
habited, during his exile, by Cleophon, the harp- 
manufacturer. (Andoc, de Myst. p. 19.) On the- 
other hand, he cannot at any rate be reckoned 
among those who have made a thriving and not 
over-honest trade of patriotism, for we learn from 
Lysias (de Arist. Bon. p. 156), that, though he 
managed the affairs of the state for many years, he ~ 
died at last, to the surprise of all, in poverty. 
( oe Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com. Graec. p. 171 
2. A tragic poet of Athens, the names of ten of | 
whose dramas are given by Suidas (s..), He is — 
also mentioned by Aristotle. (Poet. 2,22.) [E. E.] 
CLEOPTO’LEMUS (KaAcorréAeuos), a noble 
Chaleidian, whose daughter, named Euboea, An- 
tiochus the Great married when he wintered at 


Chalcis in B. & 192. (Polyb, xx. 8; Liv. xxxvi. 
Tl; Diod. Fragm. lib. xxix.) 


oe [EE] 
CLEO'STRATUS (Kacéotparos), an astro- 


nomer of Tenedos. Censorinus (de Die Nat. ¢.18) 


considers him to haye been the real inventor of the 


 Octatteris, or cycle of eight years, which was used 


before the Metonic cycle of nineteen years, and 


which was popularly attributed to Eudoxus. Theo- 


phrastus (de Sign. Pluv. p. 239, ed. Basil, 1541) _ 
‘mentions him as a meteorological observer along - 
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with Matricetas of Methymna and Phaeinus of 


_ Athens, and says that Meton was taught by Pha- | 


einus. If, therefore, Callistratus was contemporary 
with the latter, which however is not clear, he 


= must have lived before Ol. 87. Pliny (A. N. ii. 


8) says, that Anaximander discovered the obliquity 


of the ecliptic in Ol. 58, and that Cleostratus after- 


wards introduced the division of the Zodiac into 
signs, beginning with Aries and Sagittarius. It 


seems, therefore, that he lived some time between | 
| Hyginus (Podt. Astr. ii. 13) | 
says, that Cleostratus first pointed out the two stars . 


B. © 548 and 432. 


in Auriga called Haedi. (Virg. den. ix. 668.) On 
the Octaéteris, see Geminus, Elem. Asir. c. 6. 
(Petav. Uranalog. p. 37.) 

(Ideler, Technische Chronologie, vol. i. p. 305; 
Schaubach, Gesch. d. Gr. Astron. p.196 ; Petavius, 
Doctr. Temp, ii. 23 Fabric. Bibl. Grace. vol. ii. 
p. 82. | [W. F. D.]- 

CLEO'XENUS (Kaedfevos), was joint-author 
with one Democleitus of a somewhat cumbrous 
system of telegraphing, which Polybius explains 
(x. 45-47) with the remark, that it had been con- 
siderably improved by himself. See Suidas, s. v. 
KAàeőčevos kal AnudxaAcrros eypabay epl ruprdy, 
where mepoév was the erroneous reading of the 
old editions. [E. E.] 


CLEPSINA, the name of a patrician family of 


the Genucia gens. 
1. C. Genucius CLEpsina, consul in B. c. 276 


with Q. Fabius Maximus Gurges, in which year 


Rome was visited by a grievous pestilence (Oros, 


iv. 2), and a second time in 270 with Cn. Cornelius 


Blasio. - (Fasti. yw l 


2. L. GENUCIUS CLEPSINA, ‘probably brother of 


the preceding, was consul in B.c. 271 with C. Quinc- 
tius Claudus. He was sent to subdue the Campanian 


legion, which under Decius Jubellius had revolted 
from the Romans and made itself master of Rhe- 
gium. After a long siege, Clepsina took the town; 
he straightway put to death all the loose vagabonds 
and robbers whom he found among the soldiers, but 
sent the remains of the legion (probably a few 
above 300, thotigh the numbers vaty in the differ- 
ent authorities) to Rome for trial, where they were 


scourged and beheaded. (Oros. iv. 8; Dionys. xx. 
7 in Mai’s Excerpta; Appian, Samz. 9; Polyb. i. 
T; Liv. Epit. 15; Zonar. viii. 6; Val. Max. ii 7. 
§ 15; Frontin. Strateg. iv. 1. § 38.) Orosius and 
Dionysius are the only writers who mention the 
name of the consul, with the exception of Appian, 
who calls him by mistake Fabricius; and even the 
two former do not entirely agree. Orosius calls the 


consul Genucius simply, and places the capture of 


Rheginm in the year after that of Tarentum, by 


which L, Genucius would seem to be intended ; 


while Dionysius, on the other hand, names him C. 
Genucius, and would thus appear to attribute the 
capture of the city to the consul of the following 
year (B. c. 270). [No. 1.] 

CLETA. [Craris.] | 


- CLI'MACUS, JOANNES (ladvvns 6 KAlua- 


kos), surnamed the Learned (ó Sxodacrixds), a 
Greek writer who lived in the sixth century of the 


Christian aera, whose original name was Joannes, 


and who was called Climacus on acconnt of a work 
written by him, which was entitled KAiuaé He 
took orders, and although the learned education 
which he had received seemed to have destined 
him for a life among scholars, he lived during 
forty years with monks of the most rude and illi- 
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terate description, till he was chosen abbot of the 
convent on Mount Sinai, where he died at the age 
of one hundred, or thereabouts, on the 30th of 
March. The year of his death is uncertain, but 
it was probably in the beginning of the seventh 
century. (a. D. 606?) 
written by a Greek monk of the name of Daniel, 
| is contained in “ Bibliotheca Patrum Maxima,” in 
| the “ Acta Sanctorum,” ad 30 diem Martii, in the 


The life of Climacus, 


editions of the works of Climacns, and in“ Johan- 


nis Climaci, Johannis Damasceni, et Johannis | 


Eleemosynarii Vitae,” &c., ed. Johannes Vicartius, 
Jesuita, Tournai, 1664, 4to. Two works of Cli- 
macus, who was a fertile writer on religious sub- 
jects, have been printed, viz.:—-1. * Scala Para- 
disi” (KAiuat), addressed to John, abbot of the 
monastery of Raithu, which is divided into thirty 
chapters, and treats on the means of attaining the 
highest possible degree of religious perfection. A 
Latin translation of this work by Ambrosius, a 
Camaldulensian monk, was published at Venice, 
1531, ibid. 1569, Cologne, 1583, ibid. 1593, with 
an exposition of Dionysius, a Carthusian friar ; 
ibid. 1601, 8vo. The Greek text, with a Latin 
translation and the Scholia of Elias, archbishop of 
Creta, was published together with the work of 
Climacns cited below, by Matthaeus Raderus, 
Paris, 1638, fol. It is also contained, together 
with the previously mentioned Scholia of Elias, in 
the different Bibliothecae Patrum. In some MSS. 
this work has the title MAdres Mvevparinxal, or 
Spiritual Tables. 2. “ Liber ad Pastorem,” of 
which a Latin translation was published by the 
Ambrosius mentioned above, and was reprinted 
several times; the Greek text with a Latin ver- 


sion was published, together with the “ Scala 


Paradisi” and the Scholia of the archbishop Elias, 
by Raderus mentioned above, Paris, 1633, fol. 
Both these works of Climacus were translated into 
modern Greek and published by Maximus Margu- 
nius, bishop of Cerigo, Venice, 1590. (Fabric. 
Bibl. Graec. ix. p. 522, &.; Cave, Mist. Lit. vol. 
i, p. 421, ad an. 564; Hamberger, Zuverlässige 
Nachrichten von gelehrten Männern, vol. ili. p. 
467.) [W. P.] 

CLOACI/NA or CLUACI'NA, a surname of 
Venus, under which she is mentioned at Rome in 
very early times. (Liv. iii. £8.) The explanation 
given by Lactantius (de Fads. Relig. i. 20), that the 
name was derived from the great sewer (Cloaca 
maxima), Where the image of the goddess was said 
to have been found in the time of king Tatius, is 
merely one of the unfortunate etymological specu- 
lations which we frequently meet with in the an- 
cients. There is no doubt that Pliny (A. N. xv. 
36) is right in saying that the name is derived 
from the ancient verb cloare or cluere, to wash, 
clean, or purify. This meaning is also alluded to 


‘in the tradition about the origin and worship of 


Venus Cloacina, for it.is said that, when Tatius 
and Romulus were arrayed against each other on 
account of the rape of the Sabine women, and 


| when the women prevented the two belligerents 
from bloodshed, both armies purified themselves. 


with sacred myrtle-branches on the spot which 
was afterwards occupied by the temple of Venus 
Cloacina. The supposition of some modern writers, 
that Cloacina has reference to the purity of love, is 


nothing but an attempt to intrude a modern notion 
upon the ancients, to whom it was quite foreign. 
(Hartung, Die Relig. d. Rom. ii. p.349.) [L S.J. 


- CLOELIA. 


CLODIA'N US, mentioned. by Cicero (ad Att | 
i..19), is the same as Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Clo- 


dianus, consul B. c, 72. [Lunruus.] 
-< CLO’DIUS, another form of the name Claudius, 


and clostrum, cauda and coda. In the latter times 


of the republic several of the Claudia gens, adopted 
exclusively the form Clodius, others were called in- 
differently, sometimes Claudius and sometimes Clo- 


dius : their lives are given under CLAUDIUS. © 

CLO’DIUS. 1. Aphysician, who must have lived 
in the first century B. C, as he was a pupil of As- 
clepiades of Bithynia. One of his works is quoted 
by Caelius Aurelianus (De Morb. Chron. iv. 9, 
p. 545 ; De Morb, Acut. iti. 8, p. 217) with re- 
G to ascarides. 

2. L. Clodius, a native of Ancona, who was em- 
ployed by Oppianicus to „poison Dinea in the first 
century B. C., and who is called by Cicero ( pro 
Cluent. c. 14) “ pharmacopola circumforaneus,” 
may perhaps be the same person as the preceding, 


though it is scarcely probable. [W. A. G.] 
CLO'DIUS ALBINUS. [Atnsrnus.] 
CLO’DIUS BITHY'NICUS. [Brraynicus, 


and CLaupius No. 6, p. 775, b.] 
CLO’/DIUS LICI'NUS [ Licinus. ] 
CLO’/DIUS MACER. [Maczr.] 
CLO'DIUS QUIRINA'LIS. 
CLO'DIUS SABINUS, [Sasrnus.] 
CLO'DIUS TURRI’NUS. [Turrinus.] 
CLOE‘LIA, a Roman virgin, who was one of 

the hostages given to Porsena with other maidens 

and boys, is said to have escaped from the Etruscan 

‘camp, and to have swum across the Tiber to Rome. 

She was sent back by the Romans to Porsena, 

who was so struck with her gallant deed, that he 

not only set her at liberty, but allowed her to take 
with her a part of the hostages: she chose those 
who were under age, as they were most exposed 
to ill-treatment. Porsena also rewarded her with 

a horse adorned with splendid trappings, and the 

Roman people with the statue of a female on horse- 

back, which was erected in the Sacred Way. An- 

other tradition, of far less celebrity, related, that 
all the hostages were massacred by Tarquinius 
with the exception of Valeria, who swum over the 

Tiber and escaped to Rome, and that the equestrian 

statue was erected to her, and not to Cloelia. (Liv. 

ii. 13; Dionys. v. 33; Plut. Poplic. 19, Hlustr. 

Fem. s. ve Valeria et Cloelia; Flor. i, 10; Val 

Max. iii, 2.$2; Aurel. Vict. de Vir, 2.13; Dion 

Cass. in Bekker’ s Aneed. i. p. 133. 8; Plin. ALN. 

xxxiv. 6. 8.13; Virg. den. viii. 651.3 Juv. viii 

265.) | 
CLOE'LIA or CLUY’LIA GENS, patrician, 

of Alban origin, was one of the gentes minores, 

and was said to have derived its name from Clolius, 


a companion of Aeneas. (Festus, s. v. Cloelia.) 


The name of the last king of Alba is said to have 
been C. Cluilius or Cloelius. He led an army 
against Rome in the time of Tullus Hostilius, 
: pitched his camp five miles from the city, and sur- 


‘rounded his encampment with a ditch, which con- | 


„tinued to be called after him, in subsequent ages, 


Fossa Cluilia, Fossae Cluiliae, or Fossae Cloeliae. 


While here, he died, and the Albans chose Mettus 


Fuffetius as- dictator, in consequence of whose 
Niebuhr, 
however, remarks, that though the Fossa Cluilia 
‘was undoubtedly the work of an Alban prince. 
called Cluilius, yet that the story of the Alban | 


treachery the Romans destroyed Alba. 


[QUIRINALIS. | - 


CLONAS. 805. 


‘amy encamping there was probably invented for 


the sake of accounting for this name. (Liv. i. 22, 
23; Dionys. iil. 2-4 ; “Festus, s. a Cie Fossae; 


comp, Liv. ii. 39 ; Dionys. viii. 22 ; Niebuhr, vol. 
just as we find both caudew and coder, claustrum | 


i. pp. 204, 348, n. 870.) | 
Upon the destruction of Alba, the Cloelii were 


one of the noble Alban houses enrolled in the Ro- 
man senate. (Liv. i. 30; Dionys. iii, 29.) They 
bore the surname SICULUS, probably because the 
Albans were regarded as a mixture of Siculians 
with Priscans. 
nomen of this gens, 


Tullus was perhaps another cog- 
See CrozLius TULLUS. 
The following coin of this gens contains on the 


obverse the head of Pallas, and on the reverse 
Victory in a biga, with the inscription T. CLOVLI, - 
Cloulius being an ancient form of the name, 


Gorse Tr 
TELOV ua, 


CLOE'LIUS, an Aequian, the commander of a 


Volscian force, came to besiege Ardea, B. c. 443, 
invited by the plebs of that town, who had been 
driven out of it by the optimates, 
before the place, the Romans, under the consul 
M. Geganius, came to the assistance of the opti- 
mates, drew lines around the Volscians, and did 
not allow them to march out till they had surren- 
dered their general, Cloelius, who adorned the 
triumph of the consul at Rome. (Liv. iv. 9, 10.) 
Comp. Coznrus GRACCHUS. 


While he was 


CLOE’LIUS GRACCHUS, the leader of the — 


Aequians in R. C. 458, surrounded the consul L, 
Minucius Augurinus, ‘who had through fear shut 
himself up in his camp on Mount Algidus ; but 
Coelius was in his turn surrounded by the dictator 


L. Quinctius Capitolinus, who had come to relieve 
Minucius, and was delivered up by his own troops 
to the dictator. (Liv. iii. 25—28; Dionys. x. 22 
—24.) The legendary nature of this story as told 
by Livy has been pointed out by Niebuhr (vol. ii. 
p. 268), who remarks, that the Aequian general, 
Coelius is again surrounded and taken. prisoner 
twenty years after at Ardea—a circumstance quite. 
impossible, as no one who had been led in ae 
in those days ever escaped execution. 
CLOEF’LIUS TULLUS, a Roman. arabassador, l 


| who was killed with his three. colleagues by the 


Fidenates, in B. c 438, upon the instigation of 
Lar Tolumnius, king of the Veientes. Statues of 
all four were placed on the Rostra. Cicero 3 
him Tullus Cluilius. (Liv. iv. 17; Cie. Phil. ix, 2 
Phn: HN. xxxiy. 6.8. TL) 
CLONAS (Kàovâs), a poet, and one of the 
earliest musicians of Greece, was claimed by the 
Arcadians as a native of Tegea, but by the Boeo- 
tians as a native of Thebes. His age is not quite 
certain ; but he probably lived a little later than 
Terpander, or he was his younger contemporary 
(about 620 B. c.). He excelled in the music of the — 
flute, which he is thought by some to have intro-_ 


duced into Greece from Asia. As might be ex- 


pected from the connexion between elegiac poetry 
and the flute music, he is reckoned among the 


elegiac: poets. Among the pieces of music which - 


he composed was one “called Elegos. To him are 
aay we invention of the gues aud 
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Schoenium, and of Mpoogdla, Mention is made of 
a choral. song in which he used all the three ancient 
modes of music, so that the first strophe was Do- 
rian, the second Phrygian, and the third Lydian. 
_ (Plut. de Mus. 3. p. 1182,¢, 5. p. 1133, a, 8. 

p- 1134, a. b, 17. p. 1136, £; Heracl. Pont. p. 
= 140; Paus. x. 7. $ 3.) [P.S] 

CLO'NIUS (Kàdros). 1. The leader of the 
Boeotians in the war. against Troy, was slain by 
Agenor. (Hom. Jl. ii. 495, xv. 340; Diod. iv. 
67; Hygin. Fab. 97.) 

2, Two companions of Aeneas, the one of whom 
was slain by Turnus, and the other by Messapus. 
(Virg. den. ix. 574, x. 749.) There is a fourth 
mythical personage of this name. (Apollod, iii. 12. 
ò. [L. S.] 

CLOTHO. [Morraz.] 
=. CLUE'NTIA. l. Sister of the elder A. Cluen- 
tius Habitus. She was one of the numerous wives 

-of Statius Albius Oppianicus, and, according to the 
representation of Cicero, was poisoned by her hus- 
band (pro Cluent. 10). This Cluentia, in Orelli’s 
Onomasticon Tulianum, seems to be confounded 
with her niece, [No. 2.] 

2. Daughter cf the elder A. Cluentius Habitus. 
Soon after her father’s death she married her first 
cousin A. Aurius Melinus, from whom she was 
soon divorced in order to make way for her own 


mother, Sassia, who had conceived a passion for the. 


husband of her daughter. (Pro Cluent. 5.) [W.R.] 

L. CLUE‘NTIUS, called A. Cluentius by Eu- 
tropius (v. 3), was one of the generals of the Ita- 
lians in the Social War. He gained a victory 
over Sulla in the neighbourhood of Pompeii, but 
was soon after defeated with great loss by Sulla, 
B. c. 89. Thirty thousand of his men are said to 
have fallen in their flight towards Nola, and twenty 
thousand, among whom was Cluentius himself, be- 
fore the walls of that town, as the inhabitants 
would admit them by only one gate, for fear lest 
Sulla’s troops should rush in with them. (Appian, 
B. C. ì. 50; Eutrop. l e; comp. Cic. de Div. 1.33; 
Val. Max. i. 6. § 4; Plin, M. N. xxii. 6.) | 

A. CLUE'NTIUS HA'BITUS. 1. A native 


-of Larinum, highly respected and esteemed not. 
only in his own municipium but in the whole sur- 


rounding country, on account of his ancient des- 


cent, unblemished reputation, and great moral. 


worth. He married Sassia, and died in B. c. 88, 
leaving one son and one daughter. (Pro Cluent, 5.) 
In modern editions of Cicero the cognomen 
Avitus uniformly appears instead of Habitus, hav- 
ing been first introduced, in opposition to all the 
best MSS. both of Cicero and Quintilian, by Lam- 
binus at the suggestion of Cujaccius, who main- 
tained, that Habitus must in every case be consi- 
dered as a corruption of the transeribers, and ap- 
pealed for the confirmation of his opinion to the 
Florentine MS. of the Digest (48. tit. 19. s. 39), 
where, however, upon examination the reading is 
found to be Abitus. Accordingly, Orelli, following 
Niebuhr and Classen, has restored the ancient 


p. 223.) 


2. Son of the foregoing and his wife Sassia, was | 


also à native of Larinum, born about B. œ 103. 
(Pro Cluent. 5.) In B. 0.74, being at Rome, he 
accused his own step-father, Statius Albius Oppia- 
nicus, of having attempted to procure his death by 
poison. The cause was heard before a certain C, 


CLUENTIUS. 


| Junius during a period when a strong feeling pre- 
vailed with regard to the venality of the criminal 


judices, who were at that epoch selected from the 
senate exclusively. Shortly before the trial, a re- 
port was spread abroad, and gained general credit, 
that bribery had been extensively practised by 
those interested in the result. Accordingly, when 
a verdict of guilty was pronounced by a very small 
majority, including several individuals of notori- 
ously bad character, when it became known that 
one of the concilium had been irregularly intro- 
duced, and had voted against the defendant with- 
out hearing the evidence, and when, above all, it 
was ascertained beyond a doubt that one of the 
most infamous of the judices who had condemned 
Oppianicus had actually received a large sum of 
money for distribution among his fellows, the he- 
lief became universal that Cluentius had by the 
foulest practices obtained the conviction of an in- 
nocent man. Indignation being thus strongly ex- 
cited, it was exhibited most unequivocally. No 
opportunity was allowed to pass of inilicting con- 
dign punishment on the obnoxious judices. Junius, 
the judex quaestionis, a man rising rapidly to emi- 
nence, was forced by the popular clamour to retire 
from public life; Cluentius and many others of 
those concerned were disgraced by the censors, and 
the Judicium Junianum or Albianum Judicium 
became a by-word for a corrupt and unrighteous 
judgment, no one being more ready to take advan- 
tage of the outcry than Cicero himself, when in- 
sisting, at the trial of Verres, on the necessity of 


obliterating the foul stain which had thus sullied 


the reputation of the Roman courts, (In Verr. act. 
i, 10, 13—61, pro Caecin, 10; Pseudo-Ascon, iz 


Verr. act. i. p. 1413 Schol. Gronov. p. 395, ed. 


Orelli.) K 
Eight years after these events, in B. c. 66, Clu- 


entius was himself accused by young Oppianicus, 
son of Statius Albius who had died in the interval, 


| of three distinct acts of poisoning, two of which, it 


was alleged, had proved successful. The attack 
was conducted by T. Accius Pisaurensis; the de- 
fence was undertaken by Cicero, at that time 
praetor. It is perfectly clear, from the whole te- 
nor of the remarkable speech delivered upon this 
occasion, from the small space devoted to the refu- 
tation of the above charges, and from the meagre 
and defective evidence by which they were sup- 
ported, that comparatively little importance was 


| attached to them by the prosecutor, that they were 
| merely employed as a plausible pretext for bring- 


ing Cluentius before a Roman court, and that his 
enemies grounded their hopes of success almost 
entirely upon the prejudice which was known to 
exist in men’s minds on account of the Judicium 
Junianum,—a prejudice which had already proved 
the ruin of many others when arraigned of various 
offences. Hence it would appear that the chief 
object kept in view by Accius in his opening ad- 
dress was to refresh the memories of his hearers, 


to recall to their recollections all the circumstances 


connected with the previous trial, and the punish- 


ments which had been inflicted on the guilty 
judices, 


Consequently, the greater portion of the 
reply is devoted to the same topics; the principal 
aim of Cicero was ta undeceive his andience with 
regard to the real state of the facts, to draw a 
vivid picture of the lite and crimes of the elder 


‘Oppianicus and Sassin, proving them to be mon- 
sters of guilt, and thus to remove the “inveterata 
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invidia” which had taken such deep root against 


his client. Following the example of his antago- 
nist, he divides the subject into two heads: 1. The 
invidia or prejudice which prevailed. 2. The crimen 
or specific offences libelled; but while five-sixths 
of the pleading are devoted to removing the for- 


tuously as almost unworthy of notice. A critical 
analysis of the whole will be found in the well- 
‘known lectures of Blair upon rhetoric and belles- 
lettres, who has selected the oration as an excel- 
lent example of managing at the bar a complex and 
intricate cause with order, elegance, and force. 
And certainly nothing can be more admirable than 
the distinct and lucid exposition by which we are 
made acquainted with all the details of a most in- 
volved and perplexing story, the steady precision 
with which we are guided through a frightful and 
entangled labyrinth of domestic crime, and the 
apparently plain straightforward simplicity with 
which every circumstance is brought to bear upon 
the exculpation of the impeached. We are told 
(Quintil. ii. 17. § 21), that Cieero having procured 
an acquittal by his eloquence, boasted that he had 
spread a mist before the judices; but so artfully 
are all the parts connected and combined, that it is 
very difficult, in the absence of the evidence, to 
discover the suspicious and weak points of the 
narrative. In cne place only do we detect a so- 


phism in the reasoning, which may involve impor- | 


tant consequences. It is freely confessed that 
bribery had been extensively employed at the trial 
of Oppianieus; it is admitted with ostentatious 
candour that this bribery must have been the work 
either of Cluentius or of Oppianicus; it is fully 
proved that the latter had tampered with Staienus, 
who had undertaken to suborn a majority of those 
associated with him; and then the conclusion is 
triumphantly drawn, that since Oppianicus was 
guilty, Cluentius must have been innocent. But 
another contingency is carefully kept out of view, 
namely, that both may have been guilty of the 
attempt, althengh one only was successful; and 
that this was really the truth appears not only 
probable in itself, but had been broadly asserted 
by Cicero himself a few years before. (Jn Verr. 
Act. i 13.) Indeed, one great difficulty under 
which he laboured throughout arose from the sen- 
timents which he had formerly expressed with so 
little reserve; and Accius did not fail to twit him 
with this inconsistency, while great ingenuity is 
displayed in his struggles to escape from the di- 
lemma. Taken as a whole, the speech for Cluen- 
tius must be considered as one of Cicero’s highest 
efforts. (Comp. Quintil. xi. 1. § 61.) [W.R.] 
-CLUVLIUS. [Croesia Gens and CLOELIUS.] 


CLU’VIA, FAU/CULA [Cruvu], a Capuan | 


courtezan, who lived in the time of the second 
Punie war. 
mans by secretly supplying the Roman prisoners 
with food. When Capua was taken, B. c. 210, 
her property and liberty were restored to her by 
a special decree of the senate. (Liv. xxvi. 33, 
34.) rs [C P.M] 


CLU’ VIUS, the name of a family of Campanian 
origin, of whom we find the following mentioned :— 
1. C. Ciuvivs Saxuna, praetor in B. c, 175, 
(Liv. 


and again in B. c. 173 praetor peregrinus. 
xli. 22,33, xlii. 1.) 


2. Sp. CLuvius, praetor in B. c. 172, had Sar- | | | 
= 10.) - | of Phylacus or Cephalus, by whom she became the 


~dinia as his province. (Liv. xlii. 9, 10.) 


45. 
Cass, Ixili, 14.) He was governor of Hispania in 


She earned the good-will of the Ro- 


|. CLY’MENE (KAupevn). 1 d 
‘Oceanus and Thetys, and the wife of Japetus, by 


a  CLYMENE, 
8. C. Cruvius, legate in B. c. 168 to the consul 
L. Aemilius Paullus in Macedonia. (Liv. xliv. 40.). 


| 4, C. Cuuvivs, a Roman knight, a contempo- 
rary of Cicero, was judex in a suit between Ch’ 
| Fannius Chaerea and Q. Flavius, about B. c. 
(Cice. pro Rose. Com. xiv, 14—16.) ee 

mer, the latter is dismissed shortly and contemp- |. 


76. 


5. M. Cruvius, a wealthy banker of Puteoli, 


with whom Cicero was on intimate terms. In B.C. 


51, Cicero gave him a letter of introduction to 
Thermus, who was propraetor in Asia, whither 


Cluvius was going to collect some debts due to him 


from various cities and individuals. In his will 


he bequeathed part of his property to Cicero. (Cic. 
ad Alt, vi. 2, ad Fam. xiii. 56, ad Att. xiii, 46, 
xiy. 9.) TER | 


6. C. CLuvrus, made consul suffectus in B. c. 29 


by Augustus. (Dion Cass. Hi. 42.) “It was pro- 
bably this Cluvius who in B. €. 45 was appointed 
by Caesar to superintend the assignment of lands 
in Gallia Cisalpina, when Cicero wrote to him on 
behalf of the town of Atella, 
This same Cluvius also is probably referred to in 
a funeral oration of the age of Augustus. (Orelli, 
Inser. No. 4859.) A | 


(Ad Fam. xiii. 7.) 


The annexed coin, struck in the third dictator- 


ship of Caesar, seems to belong to this Cluvius. 
Its obverse represents the head of Victory, with 
Carsan Dic. Tur.; its reverse Pallas, with C. 
Crovi PRAEF. | 


7. M. Ciuvius Rurvs, consul suffectus in A. D. 
(Joseph. Antiq. ii. 1; Suet. Ner. 213 Dion 


the time of Galba, B. c. 69. (Tac. Hist. i. 8.) On. 


the death of Galba he first swore allegiance to 
‘Otho, but soon afterwards he appears as a partisan 


of Vitelius. Hilarius, a freedman of Vitelius, 


having accused him of aspiring to the independent - 


government of Spain, Cluvius went to Vitellius, 
who was then in Gallia, and succeeded in clearing 


himself. He remained in the suite of the emperor, 


though he still retained the government of his pro- 
vince. (Tac. Hist. ii. 65.) Tacitus speaks of him 


(Hist. iv. 43) as distinguished alike for his wealth 


and for his eloquence, and says, that no one in the- 
time of Nero had been endangered by him. In 
the games in which Nero made his appearance, 
Cluyius acted as herald. (Suet. Ner. 21; Dion 
Cass. Ixiii 14.) It is probably this same Cluvius 
whom we find mentioned. as an historian. He 
wrote an account of the times of Nero, Galba, 
Otho, and nee (Tac. Ann. 7: a > 2; 
lin. Æp. ix. 19. $5.) PMW‘. 
Pe Ymi ey I. A daughter of 


whom she became the mother of Atlas, Prometheus. 
and others. (Hesiod. Theog. 351, 507 ; comp. Virg. 
‘Georg. iv. 345 ; Schol. ad Pind. Ol. ix. 68; Hygin. 


| Fab. 156.) 


DA daughter of Iphis or Minyas, and the wife 


Bor 
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mother of Iphiclus and Alcimede. (Paus. x. 29. 
§ 2; Hom. Od. xi. 325; Schol. ad Apollod. Rhod. 
4,45, 230.) According to Hesiod (ap. Hustath.ad 
Hom. p. 1689; comp. Ov. Met. i. 756, iv. 204), 
she was the mother of Phaéton by Helios, and ac- 
cording to Apollodorus (iii. 9. § 2), also of Atalante 
by Jasus. a ) 
3. A relative of Menelaus and a companion of 
` Helena, together with whom she was carried off by 
Paris. (Hom. Zl. iii,144; Dictys Cret. i. 8, v.13.) 


‘After the taking of Troy, when the booty was dis- | 


tributed, Clymene was given to Acamas, She was 
represented as a captive by Polygnotus in the 
Lesche of Delphi. (Paus. x. 26. § 1; comp. Ov. 
| Her, xvii, 267.) There are several other mythical 
personages of this name. (Hom. Il xvii. 47 ¢ 
Hygin. Fab. 71; Apollod. iii. 2. § 1, &e.; Paus. 
x. 24. § 8. fl. S. 
CLY'MENUS (Kàúuevos). 1. A son of Cardis 
in Crete, who is said to have come to Elis in the 
fiftieth -year after the flood of Deucalion, to have 
restored the Olympic games, and to have erected 
altars to Heracles, from whom he was descended, 
(Paus. v. 8. § 1, 14. § 6, vi. 21. § 5.) a 
2, A son of Caeneus or Schoenus, king of Ar- 
cadia or of Argos, was married to Epicaste, by 
whom he had among other children a daughter 
Harpalyce. He entertained an unnatural love for 
his daughter, and after having committed incest 
with hem he gave her in marriage to Alastor, but 
afterwards took her away from him, and again 
lived with her. Harpalyce, in order to. avenge her 
father’s crime, slew her younger brother, or, ac- 
_ cording to others, her own son, and placed his flesh 


prepared in a dish before her father. She herself 


was thereupon changed into a bird, and Clymenus 
hung himself. (Hygin. Fab, 242, 246, 255; 
Parthen. Erot. 13.) | 
3. A son of Presbon and king of Orchomenos, 
who was married to Minya.. (Paus. ix. 37. $ 1, 
&e.; Apollod. ii. 4. $11; Hygin. Fab. 14.) There 
are several other mythical personages of this name. 
(Hygin. Fab. 1545 Paus. ii. 35.§ 3; Ov. Met. v. 
98; comp. ALTHAEA.) LL. S] 


CLYTAEMNESTRA (Kàvramvýortpa), a 
daughter of Tyndareus and Leda, and sister of 
Castor, Timandra, and Philonoe, and half-sister of | 


Polydeuces and Helena. She was married to 


Agamemnon. (Apollod. iii. 10. § 6, &c:) For the 


particulars of the stories about her see AGAMEM- 
NON, AEGISTHUS, ORESTES, [L.8.] 
CLY'TIE (KaAurin), the name of three mythical 
personages. (Hes. Theog. 852; Ov. Mei. iv. 305; 
Paus. x. 30. $ 1; Tzetz. ad Lycoph, 421.) [L.S.] 
~CLY'TIUS (Kadrios). 1. A son of Laomedon 
and father of Caletor and Procleia, was one of the 
Trojan elders. (Hom. Z4 ili. 147, xv.419; Paus. 
x. 14, § 2.) | 
2. A son of the Oechalian king Eurytus, was 
one of the Argonauts, and was killed during the 
expedition by Heracles, or according to others by 
Aeetes. (Apollon. Rhod. i. 86; Schol. ad Soph. 
Trach, 855; Hygin, Fab. 14.) There are several 
-other mythical personages of this name. (Paus. vi. 
17. § 43 Ov. Met v. 140; Apollod. i. 6. § 2; 
Virg. den. ix. 774, x. 129, 825, xi. 666.) [L.S.] 
— CLYTUS (Kaurés), the name of three mythical 
personages. (Hygin. Fab. 124, 170; Ov. Met. 
v. 87.) : [L. S.] 


CLYTUS (KaAvros), a Milesian and a disciple 


of Aristotle, was the author of a work on the his- 


CNEPH. 


‘tory of his native city. The two passages of 
Athenaeus (xii. p. 540, d., xiv. p. 655, b.), in 


which this work is quoted, must be assimilated to 


one another either by reading KAvros in the first 


or Kadeiros in the second, for it is clear that 
reference is made in both to the same author and 
the same treatise. In the passage of Diogenes 
Laërtius (i. 25),—xal adrés ðe onom, ws ‘Hpax- 
AclSns toropel, k. T. A.;—Menagius proposes, with 
much show of probability, the substitution of 
KaAvros for avrés, as a notice of Thales would 
naturally find a place in an account of Miletus. 
It does not appear what ground there is for the | 
assertion of Vossius (de Hist. Graec. p. 91, ed. 
Westermann), that Clytus accompanied Alexander 
on his expedition. The passage in Valerius Maxi- 
mus to which he refers (ix. 3, extern. § 1), speaks 
only of the Cleitus who was murdered by the 
king. 7 [E Bey 

CNA'GIA (Kvayia), a surname of Artemis, 
derived from Cnageus, a Laconian, who accompa- 


nied the Dioscuri in their war against Aphidna, 
and was made prisoner. 


He was sold as a slave, 
and carried to Crete, where he served in the tem- 
ple of Artemis; but he escaped from thence with 
a priestess of the goddess, who carried her statue 
to Sparta. (Paus. iii. 18. $ 3.) [L.S] 
CNEMUS (Krjuos), the Spartan high admiral 
(vaudépxos) in the second year of the Peloponnesian 


war, B. c. 430, made a descent upon Zacynthus 


with 1000 Lacedaemonian hoplites ; but, after 
ravaging the island, was obliged to retire without 
reducing it to submission. Cnemus was continued 
in his office of admiral next year, though the regu- 
lar term, at least a few years subsequently, was 


only one year. In the second year of his command 
(B.c. 429), he was sent with 1000 hoplites again 


to co-operate with the Ambracians, who wished to 
subdue Acarnania and to revolt from Athens. He 


put. himself at the head of the Ambracians and 


their barbarian allies, invaded Acarnania, and pe- 
netrated to Stratus, the chief town of the country. 
But here his barbarian allies were defeated by the 
Ambracians, and he was obliged to abandon the 
expedition altogether. Meantime the Peloponne- 
sian fleet, which was intended to co-operate with 
the land forces, had been defeated by Phormio 
with a far smaller number of ships. Enraged at 
this disaster, and suspecting the incompetency of 
the commanders, the Lacedaemonians sent out 
Timocrates, Brasidas, and Lycophron to assist 
Cnemus as a council, and with instructions to pre- 
pare for fighting a second battle. After refitting 
their disabled vessels and obtaining reinforcements 
from their allies, by which their number was in- 
creased to seventy-five, while Phormio had only 
twenty, the Lacedaemonian commanders attacked 
the Athenians off Naupactus, and though the lat- 
ter at first lost several ships, and were nearly 
defeated, they eventually gained the day, and 
recovered, with one exception, all the ships which 
had been previously captured by the enemy, After 
this, Cnemus, Brasidas, and the other Peloponne- 
sian commanders formed the design of .surprising 
Peiraeeus, and would probably have succeeded in 
their attempt, only their courage failed them at 
the time of execution, and they sailed to Salamis 
instead, thereby giving the Athenians notice ot 
their intention, (Thue. ii. 66, 80—93; Diod, xii. 
47, &e.) | 
CNEPH, [Cnuruis.] 


O CNUPHIS. _ 


- CNYDIA (Kydla), a surname of , 
derived from the town of Cnidus in. Caria, for 


which Praxiteles made his celebrated statue of the | 
goddess. The statue of Aphrodite known by the. 


name of the Medicean Venus, is considered by 


‘many critics to be a copy of the Cnidian Aphrodite. 
` (Paus. 1, 1.8 3; Plin. WN. xxxvi. 5; Lucian, 


Amor. 13; Hirt, Mythol. Bilderd. p. 57.) [L.8.] 

CNO’PIAS (Krwrias), of Alorus, an officer 
who, having seen some active service under Deme- 
trius II. and Antigonus Doson, was one of those 
employed by Agathocles and Sosibius, ministers of 
Ptolemy IV. (Philopator) to superintend the pro- 
vision of arms and the choice and training of the 
troops when Egypt was threatened with war by 
Antiochus the Great in B.c.219. Cnopias is said 
_ by Polybius to have performed the duty entrusted 
to him with ability and zeal. (v. 63-65.) [E. E.] 

CNOSSUS (Kvywoads), the author of a work on 
the geography of Asia (yewypadicd ris Actas) 
‘quoted by the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius 
(iv. 262). The name is perhaps corrupted. (Voss. 
itistor. Graec. p. 420, ed. Westermann.) [P.8.] 

CNUPHIS (Kvotdis), an Egyptian divinity, so 
called by Strabo (xvii. p.562}; while other writers, 
such as Plutarch, probably more in conformity 
with the genuine Egyptian name, call him Cneph 
(Kv). Plutarch (de Js. et Os. 21) states, that all 
the Egyptians contributed to the maintenance of 
the sacred animals, with the exception of the inha- 
bitants of Thebais, who did not worship any mortal 
divinity, but an unborn and an immortal one, 
whom they called Cneph. This statement would 
lead us to the belief, that the inhabitants of The- 
bais worshipped some spiritual divinity to the ex- 
clusion of all others, and that consequently their 
religion was of a purer and more refined nature 
than that of the other Egyptians; but we know 
from other sources, that in Thebais, as well as in 
other places, animals were worshipped, such as the 
crocodile (Herod. ii. 69), the eagle (Diod. i. 87; 
Strab. xvii. p. 559), the ram [Ammon], and a kind 
of harmless snake. (Herod. ii. 74.) The god 
Cneph himself was worshipped in the form of a 
serpent, as we learn from Strabo and Eusebius 
(Praep. Ev. i. 10), the latter of whom states, that 
Cneph was called by the Phoenicians Agathodae- 
mon, a mame which occurs also in coins and in- 
scriptions of the time of the Roman empire, in 
which the god himself is represented in the form 
of a serpent. It was probably the idea of which 
the serpent is the symbol, that gave rise to the 
opinion of Plutarch and others, that Cneph was a 
spiritual divinity; and when this notion had once 
become established, the symbol of the god became 
a matter of less. importance, and was. changed. 
Thus Eusebius (Pracp. Ev. iii. 11) informs us, 
that the Egyptians called the creator and ruler of 
the world (Snuovpyés) Cneph, and that he was 
represented in the form of a man, with dark com- 
plexion, a girdle, and a sceptre in his hand. 


< Cneph produced an egg, that is, the world, from 
his mouth, and out of it arose the god Phtha, 


` whom the Greeks called Hephaestus. Most mo- 


.dern writers entertain about Cneph the same or 
nearly the same views as were propounded by the 
‘Greek philosophers, and accordingly regard him as 
the eternal spirit, and as the author of all that is. 


in the world. Cnuphi is said to signify in. the 


-Coptic language the good spirit, like Agathodaemon, | 


+ 


(Jablonsky, Panth. Aenypt. i. 4.) 


‘Aphrodite, | 


Madea: ~ -COCLES. | 809 
< COBIDAS, JOANNES, a Graeco-Roman ju- 
rist, who seems to have lived shortly after the time 
of Justinian, His name is spelt in various ways, 
as Gobidas, Cobidius, &c. He is one of the Greek 
jurists whose commentaries on the titles “de Pro- 
curatoribus et Defensibus” in the Digest and the 
Code (which titles, translated into Greek and ar- 
ranged, constitute the eighth book of the Basilica) 
were edited by D. Ruhnkenius and first published. 
in the third and fifth volumes of Meermann’s The- 
saurus. Extracts from the commentaries of Cobi- 
das on the Digest are sometimes appended as notes 
to the Basilica, and sometimes the Scholiasts on 
the Basilica cite Cobidas. (Basil. ed. Heimbach, 
i. pp. 859, 794, ii. p.10.) In Basi? (ed. Fabrot.) 
iii. p. 182, Cobidas is found citing Cyrillus and 
Stephanus, contemporaries of Justinian, and in no 
extant passage does he refer to the Novellae of 
Leo; though Nic. Comnenus (Praenot. Mystag. 
p. 872) mentions a Gobidas, logotheta genici, who 
wrote scholia on the Novellae of Leo. Cobidas is 
cited by Balsamo. (Ad Nomocan, Photii in Just. et 
Voell. Bibl. Jur. Canon, p. 1118.) ne 8 
Cobidas, the commentator on the Digest, is usu- 
ally identified and may perhaps be the same with 
the Joannes Cubidius (Cobidius, Convidius, &c.) 
who wrote a TMowaAloy, or treatise on punishments. 
Of this jurist and professor (antecessor) Suarez 
(Notit. Basil. § 27) says, that Ant. Augustinus 
possessed. some works or portions of works in ma- 
nuscript. Some fragments of the TowaAloy are 
preserved in the appendix to the Ecloga of Leo 
and Constantine. This appendix consists of legal 
writings, chiefly of the eighth and ninth centuries, 
and was published from a Parisian manuscript by 
C. E. Zachariae in his work entitled Anecdota. 
(Lips. 1843, p. 191.) (Zachariae, Hist. Jur, 
Graeco-Rom. p. 30; Heimbach, Anecdota, i. p. 
lxxviii; Pohl, ad Suares. Notit. Basil. pe 137, n 
(w); Fabric. Bibl. Graec. xii. p. 563.) (J.T. &.] 
CO'CALUS (Kekadeos), a mythical king of © 
Sicily, who kindly received Daedalus on his flight 
from Crete, and afterwards killed Minos, who 
came with an army in pursuit of him. According © 
to others, Minos was killed by the daughters of 
Cocalus, (Diod. iv. 78, 80; Hygin. Fab. 445. 
Paus, vil. 4. § 5.) fhe 82: 
COCCEHIA‘NUS, SA’LVIUS, the son of the — 
brother of the emperor Otho, was quite a youth at.. 
his uncle’s death in A. D. 69. He was afterwards 
put to death by Domitian for celebrating his uncle’s 
birthday. Plutarch calls him Cocceius, but Coc- 
cejanus seems the correct form. (Tac. Hist, ii. 48; 
Plut. Oth. 16; Suet. Oth. 10, Domiti 10.) | 
 COCCEIUS, the name of a family which is 
first mentioned towards the latter end of the re- 


All the members of this family bore the cognomen 
NERVA. l ay a S 
COCCUS (Kóxros}, an Athenian orator or mie- 
torician, was, according to Suidas (s. v.), a disciple — 
of Isocrates, and wrote rhetorical discourses (Ad- 
‘yous pnropicods). A passage of Quintilian (xii - 
10) has been thought to imply that Coccus lived — 
at an earlier period than Isocrates and even Lysias; 
but it seems that Quintilian is speaking of the 
comparative distinction of the orators he mentions, 
rather than of their time. © =. sis PS. 
_ COCLES, HORA’TIUS, that is, Horatius the 
“ one-eyed,” a hero of the old Roman lays, is said 
to have defended the Sublician bridge along with = 


public, and to which the emperor Nerva belonged. 


810. . CODINUS. 
Sp. Lartius and T. Herminius 3 
Etrusean army under Porsena, while the Romans 
broke down the bridge behind them. When the 
- york was nearly finished, Horatius sent back his 
two companions, and withstood alone the attacks 
of the foe, till the crash of the falling timbers and 
the shouts of the Romans announced that the 
bridge was destroyed. Then he prayed to father 
Tiberinus to take him and his arms in charge, 
and forthwith plunged into the stream and 
swam across to the city in safety amid the arrows 
of the enemy. The state raised a statue to his 
honour, which was placed in the comitium, and 
allowed him as much land as he could plough round 
in one day. The citizens, too, when the famine 
was raging, deprived themselves of food to support 
him. This statue was afterwards struck by light- 
ning, and the Etruscan haruspices, who had been 
consulted respecting the prodigy, envious of the 
glory of Rome, caused it to be placed ona lower 
spot, where the sun never shone upon it. But 
their treachery was discovered ; they were put to 
‘death, and the statue was placed in a higher spot 


against the whole 


‘on the Vulcanal above the Comitium, which brought | 


~ good fortune to the state. This story is related 
by A. Gellius (iv. 5), and explains the fact why 
some writers speak of the statue being in the Comi- 
tium, and others in the Vulcanal. ‘The statue still 
existed in the time of Pliny (M. N. xxxiv. 5. s. 11) 
—an irrefragable proof of the truth of the story! 
- Few legends in Roman story were more celebrated 
‘than this gallant deed of Horatius, and almost all 
Roman writers tell us, 
“How well Horatius kept the bridge 
| In the brave days of old.” 
(Liv. ii. 10; Dionys. V. 24,25; Val. Max. iii. 2. 
$1; Flor. i 10; Aurel. Vict. de Vir. IU. 11; Plut. 
Poplie. 16 ; Senec. Ep. 120, &c.) 7 
Polybius relates (vi. 55) the legend differently. 
According to his description, Horatius defended 
the bridge alone, and perished in the river. 
Macauley observes (Lays of Ancient Rome, p. 43); 
with much probability, that it is likely that there 
were two old Roman lays about the defence ot the 
bridge; and that, while the story which Livy has 
transmitted to us was preferred by the multitude, 
the other, which ascribed the whole glory to Hora- 
tius alone, may have been the favourite of the 
Horatian house. (Compare Niebuhr, i. p. 542.) 
The annexed coin, which bears on it the name 
of Cocles, was doubtless struck by some member of 
the Horatian house, but at what time is uncertain. 
The obverse represents the head of Pallas, the 
reverse the Dioscuri. A facsimile of this coin, 
with the addition of the legend Imp. CAES. TRAIAN. 
Ava. Ger. Dac. P. P. Rest., that is, Imperator 
Caesar Trajanus Augustus Germanicus Dacicus 
Pater Patriae restituit, was struck in the time of 
Trajan. 
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CODYNUS, GEO'RGIUS, surnamed CURO- 
PALATES (Tewpyws Kediwos 6 Kuporadarns), 
a Greek compiler, who held the office of curopa- 


Mr. 


~CODINUS. 


lates, lived during the latter period of the Byzan- 
tine empire, and died probably after the conquest 
of Constantinople in 1453. He has compiled two 
works, which, although written in most bar- 
barous Greek, are of considerable importance, inas- 
much as one of them treats of the various public 
offices in the church and in the administration of 
the empire, and another on the antiquities of Con- 
stantinople. The principal works from which 
Codinus has taken his accounts, and which he has 
copied in many instances to a considerable extent, 
are those of Hesychius Milesius, Glycas, Julius Pol- 
lux, the Chronicon Alexandrinum, &c.; his accounts | 
of the statues and buildings of Constantinople are 
chiefly taken from Phurnutus, Joannes Lydus 
of Philadelphia, and from the Antiquities of Con- 
stantinople, written by an anonymous author, who 


in his turn has plundered Theodorus Lector, Papia, 


Eusebius, Socrates, Marcellus Lector, and others. 
The works of Codinus are—I. Mep ray épeuicta- 
Alev roô TlaAarlov KevoraytivoumdaAcws Kal TOV 
dpgixloy THs peydans 'Erranolas, “ De Officiali- 
bus Palatii Constantinopolitani et de Officiis 
Magnae Ecclesiae.” Editions: 1, by Nadabus 
Agmonius, 1588 ; 2. the same reprinted by Junius, 
who was also the editor of the first edition, but for 
some foolish motive adopted that pseudonym. 
Both these editions are of little value; the editor, 
a man of great vanity and equivocal. learning, 
had carelessly perused bad MSS. and though 
he was aware of all the errors and negligences he 
had committed in the first edition, he did not take 
the trouble to correct them when the public curi- 
osity required a second, Junius confounded this 
work with another of the same author on the 
antiquities of Constantinople. 3. By Gretserus, 
Ingolstadt, 1620: the editor perused good MSS. 
with his usual care, and added a Latin translation, 
and an excellent commentary ; still this edition is 
not without several defects, since the editor did 
not understand the meaning of many barbarous 
words employed by Codinus, and of which the 
glossary of Meursius likewise gives either an im- 
perfect account or none at all. 4. By Goar, Paris, 
1648, fol., in the Paris collection of the Byzantines. 
Goar revised both the text and the translation, 
and added the commentary of Gretserus, which he 
corrected in many passages, and to which he added 
his own observations. 5. By Immanuel Bekker, 
Bonn, 1839, 8vo., in the Bonn collection of the 
Byzantines. This is a revised reprint of the Paris 
edition ; the editor gives no preface. This work 
of Codinus, although but a dry catalogue, is of 
great importance for the understanding of Byzan- 
tine history, since it explains the numerous civil 
and ecclesiastical titles and offices of the later 
Greeks, as the “ Notitiae Dignitatum” does for the 
earlier period of the Eastern empire. 

II. TapexGoral èx rûs BiGAov Tod xpovikov 
mepl Tav TaTpiwy KevorayrwourdAews, “ Ex- 
cerpta ex Libro Chronico de Originibus Constanti- 
nopolitanis.” Editions: 1. By George Dousa, 
1596, 8vo., the Greek text with a Latin transla- 
tion. 2. The same, with notes by John Meursius, 
1609, 8vo. 3. By Petrus Lambecius, Paris, 1655, 
fol, in the Paris collection, and afterwards re- 


| printed in the Venice collection of the Byzantines. 
Lambeck, a native of Hamburg, perused the best 


MSS. in France, revised the text, and added a 
new Latin translation and an extensive commen- 
tary ; he dedicated his work to the celebrated 


- CODRATUS. 


Cardinal Francesco Barberini. This work begins 


with an account of the origin of Constantinople 
(Byzantium); after this the author treats in dif- 
ferent chapters on the size and situation of that 
city; on the province of Adiabene(!); on the 
— statues, public buildings of Constantinople, and the 


like subjects, in an extensive chapter; on the | 
time; and there is an interesting account of his 


church of St. Sophia; and the work finishes with 
a short chronicle from the beginning of the world 
down to the conquest of Constantinople by the 
Turks, Jf Codinus wrote this latter fact himself, 
he died of course after 1453; but the singular 
digression respecting the province of Adiabene is 
of itself a sufficient proof that an unknown hand 
has made some additions to it. This work of 
Codinus is likewise of great interest. The student, 
however, who should wish to make himself ac- 
quainted with that interesting subject, the antiqui-. 
ties of Constantinople, should begin with Petrus 
Gyllius, “ Antiquitates Constantinopolitanae,” of 
which a very good English translation was pub- 
lished by John Ball, London, 1729, 8vo., to which 
is added a “ Description of the City of Constanti- 
nople as it stood in the reign of Arcadius and 
Honorius” (translated from “ Notitia Utriusque 
Imperii”), with the notes of Pancirola. After 
this the student will peruse with profit Du Cange’s 
celebrated work, “ Constantinopolis Christiana,” 
where he will find numerous observations referring 
to Codinus. 

Ili. A Greek translation of “ Missa Scti Gre- 
gorii, papae,” first published by Morellus, Paris, 
1595, 8yo., and also contained in the second 
volume of “ Bibl. Patrum Max.” 

(Lambecius, Vita Codini, in his edition of Co- 
_ dinus’ Antiquities of Constantinople ; Fabric. Bibl. 
Graec. xii. 57, &c.) [W. P.] 

CODOMANNUS. [Daregtus IL] 

CODON. Suarez (Notit. Basil. § 27) states, 
that portions of the Paratitla of Codon, copied from 
a Cretan manuscript, were in the library of Ant. 
Augustinus, Paratitla are additions made by com- 
mentators, explaining difficulties and filling up de- 
ficiencies in one title of the authorized collections 
of civil law by summaries of parallel passages in 
other titles. (Heimbach, Anecdota, i, p. xviii.) 
Several books of Paratitla are known still to exist 
in manuscript in various libraries. (Pohl, ad Sua- 
ves. Notit. Basil. p. 101, n. 7.) Perhaps Codon is 
a fictitious name assumed by some commentator on 
the Code of Justinian, for such names were com- 
mon among the Graeco-Roman jurists. Thus, 
Enantiophanes is the name given to the author 
(probably Photius) of a treatise wep! evayriopavey 
(apparent legal inconsistencies). So the Paratitla 
of Tipucitus are perhaps the work of an author who 
took the name Tipucitus(Tiouxerros) from explain- 
ing what (rf) the law is, and where it is to be found 


(roù reru); though Heimbach (Anecdota, i. p. 


220) refers the name to the book, not the author, 
Under Baruivus we have mentimed a similar con- 


-. jecture of Suarez; but Heimbach (J, ¢.) thinks, that 


Baphius is a mere fabrication of Nic. Comnenus 


Papadopoli, which he was induced to hazard under 


_ cover of the false reading Badiou for @aSiov in a 


© passage of the Basilica referring to the lex Fabia. 
r a oe : t ™ 
(Basil. vii. p. 787.) | [J. T. G] 


CODRA'TUS (Ké8paros), an ancient physician, 
saint, and martyr, who was born at Corinth in the 


third century after Christ. His parents, who were 


Christians and persons of rank and wealth, died- 


| tignity. 
several other Christians, about the year 258, at the 


COELESTINUS. sll 


while he was quite young. When he was grown — 


up, he applied himself to the study and practice of- 
medicine, and also took every opportunity of en- 
deavouring to convert his fellow-citizens to Chris- 
He was put to death, together with 


command of Jason, the governor of Greece at that 
martyrdom in the Acta Sanctorum, Mart. vol. ii. 


p. 5. His memory is observed on the 10th of 
March both by the Roman and Greek Churches. 


(Acta Sanct. l c.; Menolog. Graec. vol. iii. p. 11; 


Bzovius, Nomenclator Sanctorum Professione Medi- 
corum; Carpzovius, De Medicis ab Ecclesia pro 
Sanctis habitis.) _ l [W. A. GQ] 

CODRUS (Kóðpos), the son of Melanthus, and. 


king of Athens, where he reigned, according to 


tradition, some time after the conquest of the Pelo- 
ponnesus by the Dorians, about B. c. 1068. Once 
when the Dorians invaded Attica from Pelo- 
ponnesus, they were told by an oracle, that they 
should be victorious if the life of the Attic king 
was spared, The Dorians accordingly took the 
greatest precautions not to kill the king, But 


when Codrus was informed of the oracle, he ree 


solved to sacrifice himself, and thus to deliver his 
country. In the disguise of a common man, he 
entered the camp of the enemy. There he began 
quarrelling with the soldiers, and was slain in the 
struggle. When the Dorians discovered the death 
of the Attic king, they abstained from further 
hostilities, and returned home. Tradition adds, 
that as no one was thought worthy to succeed such — 
a high-minded and patriotic king, the kingly dig- 
nity was abolished, and a responsible archon for 
life was appointed instead. In our accounts of this _ 
transaction there are points which justify the be- 
lief, that when, after the death of Codrus, quarrels 
arose among his sons about the succession, the 
eupatrids availed themselves of the opportunity 
for stripping the chief magistrate of as much of his- 
power as they could, and that they succeeded in 
altogether abolishing the kingly dignity, for which 
that of a responsible archon was instituted. Medon | 
accordingly succeeded his father as archon, and his- 
brothers emigrated to Asia Minor, where they 
founded several of the Ionian colonies, (Herod. v. 
76; Lycurg. e. Leoer, 20; Vell. Pat. i. 2; Justin, 
ii. 6, &c.; Paus. iv. 5. § 4, vil. 2; Strab. xiv. pe 
633, &c. ) one ee EGS] 
CODRUS, a Roman poet, a contemporary of 
Virgil, who ridicules him for his vanity. (Zelog. 
vil. 22, x. 10.) According to Servius, Codrus had 
been mentioned also by Valgius in his elegies. 


Weichert (Pott. Lat. Relig. p. 407) conjectures, — 


that this Codrus is the same as the Jarbitas, the 


imitator of Timagenes, who is ridiculed by Horace 


(Epist. i. 19.15); whereas Bergk believes, that 
Codrus in Virgil and Valgius is a fictitious name, 
and is meant for the poet Comificius. (Classical 
Museum, vol.i. p. 278.) Juvenal (i. 1) also speaks » 
of a wretched poet of the name of Codrus (the 


| Scholiast calls him Cordus), who wrote a tragedy. 


“Theseus.” But it is generally believed, that in. 


all the above cases Codrus is altogether a fictitious 


name, and that it is applied by the Roman poets 
to those poetasters who annoyed other people by 
reading their productions to them. [L.S] 2 
~ COELESTINUS, a Campanian by birth, the. . 
successor of Pope Bonifacius J., was ordained. 
bishop of Rome on the 10th of September, a. D. 


$12. — -< COBLESTIUS. we 
423, and retained this dignity until his death, in 
the month of July, 432. He was distinguished. by 
the activity which he displayed in seconding the 
exertions of Cyril for procuring the deposition of 
Nestorius and the condemnation of his doctrines at 
the council of Ephesus in 431, and by the earnest- 
ness with which he strove to root out the Semi- 


pelagianism of Cassianus [Cassianus] from Gaul, | 


Italy, and Britain. We must not omit to observe, 
that during this pontificate the jurisdiction of the 
Roman see was formally disowned by the clergy of 
Africa, who refused to admit the right of any 
transmarine ecclesiastic to interfere with the pro- 
ceedings or alter the decrees of their synods. Ac- 
cording to Prosper, Palladius, the first bishop of 
Scotland, which probably means Ireland, was con- 
secrated by Coelestinus. | 
Sixteen Epistles of Coelestinus are extant, and 
being chiefly of an official character, are considered 
of importance by the students of church history. 
The whole series is given in the “ Epistolae Pon- 
tificam Romanorum,” published by Coustant, 
Paris, fol. 1721 (vol. i. pp. 1051—1228), in the 
great. work of Galland (vol. ix. p. 287), and in all 
the larger collections of councils. TW. R.] 
COELE/STIUS, the friend, associate, and par- 
tisan of Pelagius, whose followers were hence 
termed indifferently Pelagians or Coelestians, is be- 
lieved from an expression used by Prosper to have 
been born in Campania, although others maintain 
‘that. he was a native of Ireland or of Scotland. 
- He commenced his career as an advocate (audito- 
rialis scholasticus), but in early life, in consequence 
perhaps of bodily deformity, became a monk, and 
In 4. D. 409 accompanied Pelagius to Carthage. 
Here he soon excited the suspicions of the restless 
ecclesiastics of that province, and was impeached 
of heresy before the council held in 412. Having 
been found guilty and excommunicated, he pre- 
pared to appeal to Pope Innocent against the sen- 
tence ; but, feeling probably that success was hope- 
less before such a judge, refrained from prosecuting 
the matter farther for the time being, and retired 


to Ephesus, where he was raised to the rank of 


presbyter, and passed five years in tranquillity. 
From thence, about the year 417, he passed over 
to Constantinople, but being speedily driven out 
of that city by Atticus, the enemy and supplanter 
of Chrysostom, he betook himself to Rome, and 
laying his whole case before Zosimus, the successor 
of Innocent, demanded that the allegations of his 
enemies should be fairly examined, and at the 
same time presented in writing a statement of the 
articles of his faith. After a full and formal hear- 
ing before all the bishops and clergy then present 
in Rome, the council of Carthage was rebuked for 


precipitation and want of charity, their decree was: 


reversed, and Coelestius was reinstated in all his 
privileges, to the great indignation of the African 


prelates, who passed a solemn resolution adhering 


to their first judgment; and fearing that these 
proceedings would tend to promote the extension 
_ of Pelagian doctrines, applied for relief to the im- 
perial court. Accordingly St. Augustin obtained 
from Honorius an edict, published on the 30th of 
April,418, banishing Coelestius, Pelagius, and their 
followers, from Rome and from the whole of the 
. Roman dominions. Notwithstanding these strong 
measures, it would appear that Coelestius contrived 
to keep his ground, for similar denunciations were 


issued by Constantius (421) and Pope Coclestinus, | 


COENUS. 


| and about 429 we find him expelled from Constan- 


tinople by a proclamation of Theodosius, granted 
in compliance with the solicitations of Marius 
Mercator. [Mzrcator.] Coelestius is mentioned 
in the Acts of the Council of Rome held in 430, 
but from that time his name disappears from eccle- 
siastical history, and the close of his life is unknown, 

Coelestius was younger than Pelagius, and ap- 
pears to have possessed a more bold, enthusiastic, 
and enterprising temperament than his master, and 
to have displayed more zeal and energy in the 
propagation and defence of their peculiar tenets, 
while he at the same time, with great acuteness, 
verbal subtlety, and dialectic skill, sought to 
establish these principles by metaphysical and « 


priori reasoning, rather than by induction from the 


observed habits of mankind. 
PEeLaGius; Zosimvus. | 

While still a young man, before he had em- 
braced the views of Pelagius, Coelestius composed 
in his monastery three Epistolae on moral subjects, 
addressed to his parents. These were followed by 
Contra Traducem Peecati, on the origin, propaga- 
tion, and transmission of sin, published, apparently, 
before the commentary of Pelagius on the Romans. 
Augustin, in his De Perfectione Justitiae, replies 
to a work which he believes to have proceeded 
from Coelestius, entitled, it would seem, Defini- 
tiones, or perhaps Jtatiocinationes, containing six- 
teen propositions to prove that man may be without 
sin. The Libellus Fidei, or Confession of Faith, | 
presented to Zosimus, is known to us from the 
treatise of Augustin, De Peccato Originali, out of 
which Garnier has essayed to extract the original 
document in its perfect form. Finally, Augustin, 
De gestis Palaestinis (13, 14), quotes from several 
chapters of a piece by Coelestius, without, however, 
giving it a name. After his banishment from 
Rome, he addressed. Epistles to his adherents ;_ 
and, in like manner, when driven from Constanti- 
nople, he wrote to Nestorius, whose reply is still 
extant. 

Of the above compositions none exist in an 
entire shape; but, a considerable portion, if not the 
whole, of the Aatiocinationes and the Libellus Fidei, 
as noticed above, may be extracted from the replies 
of Augustin. 

For the best account of the life and the most 
complete collection of the fragments of Coelestius, 
we are indebted to the Jesuit Garnier, in the dis- 
sertations prefixed to his edition of the works of 
Marius Mercator, Paris, fol. 1673. [W.R] 

COELIOMONTA'NUS. [CAELIOMONTANUS.] 

COELIUS. [Caers] 

COENUS (Kovos), a son of Polemocrates and 
son-in-law of Parmenion, was one of the ablest 
and most faithful generals of Alexander the Great 
in his eastern expedition. In the autumn of Bc. 
834, when Alexander was in Caria, and sent those 
of his soldiers who had been recently married, to 
Macedonia, to spend the ensuing winter with their 
wives there, Coenus was one of the commanders 
who led them back to Europe. In the spring of 
the year following, Coenus returned with the 
Macedonians, and joined Alexander at Gordium. 
He commanded a portion of Alexander's army, 
and distinguished himself on various. occasions. 
When Alexander had arrived at the river Hypha- 
sis, and was anxious to push his conquests still 
further, Coenus was the first who had the boldness 
strongly to urge the necessity of returning, and 
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COLCHAS. 
the king was obliged to. follow his advice. ‘But a a 


short time afterwards, when the Macedonian army 
had actually commenced its return, Coenus died of 


an illness, and was honoured by the king with a 
splendid burial, Alexander lamented his death, 


but is reported to have said, that Coenus had : 


urged the necessity of returning so strongly, as if 


he alone had been destined to see his native coun- 
(Arrian, anne i. 6, 14, 24, 29, iv. 


try agan: 
16-18, 27, v. 16, 17, 21, 27, vi. 2-4; Curtius, 
ii. 10, iii. 9, iv. 13, T v: 4, vi. 8, 9, viii. 1, 10, 
12 ave ix. 3; Died, xvii. 57, 61.) [L. Sj 
COERA’TADAS (Koparddas), a Theban, com- 
manded some Boeotian forces under Clearchus, the 


Spartan harmost at Byzantium, when that place 


was besieged by the Athenians in B.c. 408. When 
Clearchus crossed over to Asia to obtain money 
from Pharnabazus, and to collect forces, he left the 
command of the garrison to Helixus, a Megarian, 
and Coeratadas, who were soon after compeiled to 
surrender themselves as prisoners when certain 


. parties within the town had opened the gates to 


Alcibiades. [Crearcuus.] They were sent to 
Athens, but during the disembarkation at the 
Peiraeeus, Coeratadas contrived to escape in the 
crowd, and made his way in safety to Deceleia, 
(Xen. Hell. i. 3. $$ 15—22 ; Diod. xiii. 67; Plut. 
«fie. 31.) In B c. 400, when the Cyrean Greeks 
had arrived at Byzantium, Coeratadas, who was 
going about in search of employment as a general, 
prevailed on them to choose him as their com- 
mander, promising to lead them into Thrace on an 
expedition of much profit, and to supply them 
plentifully with provisions. It was however al- 
most immediately discovered that he had no means 
of supporting them for even a single day, and he 
was obliged accordingly to relinguish his command. 
(Xen. Anab. vii. 1. $$ 33—41.) [E.E] 
COES (Kens), of Mpi. attended Dareius 
Hystaspis in his Scythian expedition (see Clinton, 
F. H. ii, p. 313) as commander of the Mytile- 
naeans, and dissuaded the king from breaking up 
his bridge of boats over the Danube, and so cutting 
off his own retreat. For this good counsel he was 
rewarded by Dareius on his return with the ty- 
ranny of Mytilene. In B. c. 501, when the Ionians 
had been instigated to revolt by Aristagoras, Coës, 
with several of the other tyrants, was seized by 
Tatragoras at Myus, where the Persian fleet that 
had been engaged at Naxos was lying. They 
were delivered up to the people of their several 
cities, and most of them were allowed to go unin- 
jured into exile; but Coés, on the contrary, was 
stoned to death by the Mytilenaeans. (Herod. iv. 
97, v. 11, 37, 38.) [E. E.] 
COLAENIS (KoAmvis), a surname of Artemis 


in the Attic demos of Myrrhinus, was derived | 


from a mythical king, Colaenus, who was believed 
to have reigned even before the time of Cecrops. 
( Paus, i. 31. $ 8) {L. Se 
COL AXATS or COLAXNES (Koddéais), a 
ancient king of the Scythians, a son of T creat 
who, according to the Scythian tradition, reigned 


— about 1000 years previous to the expedition of 
Dareius into Scythia. (Herod. iv. 5, ae Val. 


Flace. vi. 48.) fi. S. 


_ COLCHAS or CO’LICHAS (KéAxas, KoAixas),. 
a petty prince of Spain, who ruled over twenty- 
eight cities, and furnished supplies of troops to- 
Scipio against Mago and Hasdrubal in B. c. 206. 
(Pol. xi. 20; Liv. xxviii, 13.) In reward for his- 


COLOTES. - B13 


services, the Romans increased his dominions (Pol. 
xxi. 9); but in B. c. 197 he revolted, and drew 
away seventeen towns from their allegiance to 
Rome. The rebellion spread widely through Spain, 
but was eventually suppressed by M. Porcius Cato, 
Q. Minucius Thermus, and various other com- 
manders, in B.C. 195. r xxxiii. 21, 26, 44, 
xxxiv. 8—21.) [E E.] 
.CO'LIAS. (Keonuds), a surname of Aphrodite, 
who had a statue on the Attic promontory of Colias, 


(Paus. i. 1. § 4; comp. Herod. viii. 96 ; Schol. ad 


Aristoph, Nub. 56.) Strabo (ix. p. 398) places a 
sanctuary of Aphrodite Colias in the neighbour- 
hood of Anaphlystus. , [L. S] 
COLLATI'NUS, L. TARQUI’ NIUS, the son 
of Egerius, who was the son of Aruns, the brother 
of Tarquinius Priscus. When the town of Collatia 


was taken by Pea Priscus, Egerius was left - 


in command of the place (Liv. i. 38), and there 
his son also resided, whence he received the sur- 
name of Collatinus. He was married to Lucretia, 
and it was the rape of the latter by his cousin, 
Sex. Tarquinius, that led to the dethronement of. 
Tarquinius Superbus, and the establishment of the 
republic, B. c. 509. Collatinus and Le Junius 
Brutus were the first consuls; but as the people 
could not endure the rule of any of the hated race - 
of the Tarquins, Collatinus was persuaded by his 
colleague and the other nobles to resign his office 
and retire from Rome. He withdrew with all his 
property to Lavinium, and P. Valerius Eoin 
was elected in his place. (Liv. i. 57—60, ii. 2; 
Dionys. iv. 64, &c.; Dion Cass. Frag. 24, ed, - 
Reimar; Cic. de Rep. ii. 25, de OF. iii. 10.) i pa 

COLLE GA, POMPEIUS, consul with Corne- 
lius Priscus, a. D. 93, the year in which Agricola 
died. (Tac. Agr. 44.) ie a 

COLLU'THUS (KéaAovbos). 1. “A heretic, 
who seems nearly to have agreed in his opinions 
with the Manichaeans. He was a presbyter of 
Alexandria. He was deposed by the couneil of 
Alexandria (a. D. 324), and died before A.D 340, l 
a sect lasted no long time. 

. A heretic of the Monophysite set; who fied 
at a later time, Some fragments of his writings 
are preserved in the acts of the great Lateran 
council, A. D. 649. (Fabric. Bibi. Grace, ix. 245, 
ed. Harles.) oe PPO BT 

COLO’TES (Koadrns), of Lampsacus, a hearer. 
of Epicurus, and one of the most famous of his 
disciples, wrote a work to prove, “ That it wasim- 
possible even to live according to the doctrines of 
the other philosophers” (ër: ard rà rav dAdo 
piorópwv Sdyuara obde tiv éotw). It was de 
dicated to king Ptolemy, probably Philopator. In 
refutation of it Plutarch wrote two works, a dia- 
logue, to prove, “That it is impossible even to live 
pleasantly according to Epicurus,” and a work 
entitled * Against Colotes.” (Plut. Oper. pp. 1086 
—1127.) The two works stand in the editions 
in this order, which should be reversed. It may 
be collected from Plutarch, that Colotes was clever, 
but vain, dogmatical, and intolerant. He made 
violent attacks upon Socrates, and other great phi- 


losophers. He was a great favourite with Epicurus, © = 0 
who used, by way. ‘of endearment, to call him 0 00o 


KoAwrdpas and KoAwrdpios. «It is also related 
by Plutarch, that Colotes, after hearing Epicurus 


discourse on the nature of things, fell on his knees 


before him, and besought him to give him instruc- ~ 


tion. e held, that it is E nnworthy of the. truth- 


8l4 COLUMELLA. | 
fulness of a philosopher to use fables in his teach- 
ing, a notion. which Cicero opposes. (De Repub. 


s vi. 7, ed, Orelli, ap. Macrob. in Somn. Scip. i. 2.) 


Some fragments of another work of Colotes, against 
the Lysis of Plato, have been recently discovered 
at Herculaneum. [P.S] 
COLO'TES (KoAdrys). 1. A sculptor from 
the island of Paros, who assisted Phidias in exe- 
euting the colossus of Zeus at Olympia, and left 
several beautiful works, principally in gold and 
ivory, in Elis, where he seems to have lived in 
banishment. He appears -to belong to Ol. 84, &c. 
(B. c. 444), and is praised for his statues of philo- 
sophers. (Strab. viii. p. 3837; Plin. Æ. N. xxxiv. 

"19, xxxv. 34; Paus. v. 20, § 1; Eustath. ad LL 
ii. 603; Böckh, Corp. Inser. n. 24.) 

_ 2. A painter, a contemporary of Timanthes, B. c. 
396, mentioned by Quintilian (ii. 18). [L. U.] 

_ COLUMELLA, L.JU’NIUS MODERA’'TUS, 
is known to us as the most voluminous and impor- 
tant of all the Roman writers upon rural affairs. 

` The only particulars which can be ascertained with 
regard to his personal history are derived exclu- 
sively from incidental notices scattered up and 
down in his writings. We thus learn, that he 

‘was a native of Cadiz (x. 185); and since he fre- 
quently quotes Virgil, names Cornelius Celsus (i. 
1. § 14, iii. 17. § 4, &c.), and Seneca (iii. 3. § 3), 
as his contemporaries, and is himself repeatedly 
referred to by the elder Pliny, it is certain that he 
must have flourished during the early part of the 


first century of the Christian era. At some period | 


© of his life, he visited Syria and Cilicia (ii 10. 
-§ 18); Rome appears to have been his ordinary 
residence (Praef, 20); he possessed a property 
which he calls Ceretanum (iii. 3. § 3, comp. iii, 9. 
§ 6), but whether situated in Etruria, in Spain, or 
in Sardinia, we cannot tell; and from an inscrip- 
tion found at Tarentum it has been conjectured 


that he died and was buried in that city. His 
` great work is a systematic treatise upon agriculture 
in the most extended acceptation of the term, de- 
dicated to an unknown Silvinus, and divided into 
twelve books. The first contains general instruc- 
tions for the choice of a farm, the position of the 
buildings, the distribution of the various duties 
among the master and his labourers, and the gene- 
ral arrangement of a rural establishment; the se- 
‘cond is devoted to agriculture proper, the breaking 
_ up and preparation of the ground, and an account 
of the different kinds of grain, pulse, and artificial 


grasses, with the tillage appropriate for each; the 
third, fourth, and fifth are occupied with the cultiva- 
tion of fruit trees, especially the vine and the olive; 
the sixth contains directions for choosing, breeding, 
and rearing oxen, horses, and mules, together with 
an essay on the veterinary art; the seventh dis- 
cusses the same topics with reference to asses, 
sheep, goats, swine, and dogs; the eighth embraces 
‘precepts for the management of poultry and fish- 
ponds; the ninth is on bees; the tenth, composed 
in dactylic hexameters, treats of gardening, form- 
ing a sort of supplement to the Georgics (comp. 
Virg. Georg. iv.); in the eleventh are detailed 
the duties of a villicus, followed by a Calendarium 
Rusticum, in which the times and seasons for the 
_ different kinds of work are marked down in con- 
nexion with the risings and settings of the stars, 
and various astronomical and atmospherical phae- 
nomena; and the twelfth winds up the whole with 


COLUMELLA. 


| kinds of wine, and for pickling and preserving 


vegetables and fruits. | | 

In addition to the above, we have one book 
“s De Arboribus,” which is of considerable value, 
since it contains extracts from ancient authorities 


now lost, and throws much light on the fifth book 


of the larger work, which appears under a very 
corrupt form in many of the MSS. Cassiodorus 


(Divin. Lect. 28) mentions sixteen books of Colu- 
mella, from which some critics have imagined, that 


the tract “De Arboribus” was one of four writ- 
ten at an early period, presenting the outline or 
first sketch of the complete production. The MSS. 


from which Columella was first printed inserted 


the “ De Arboribus” as the third book of the whole 
work, and hence in the older editions that which 
is now the third book is marked as the fourth, and 
so on for all the rest in succession. 

The Latinity of Columella is in no way inferior 
to that of his contemporaries, and belongs to the 
best period of the Silver Age. His style is easy 
and copious to exuberance, while the fondness 
which he displays for multiplying and varying his 
mode of expression is out of taste when we consi- 
der the nature of his theme, and not compatible 
with the close precision which we have a right to 
expect in a work professedly didactic. Although 
we miss the racy quaintness of Cato and the varied 
knowledge and highly cultivated mind of Varro, 
we find here a far greater amount of information 
than they convey, and could we persuade ourselves 


that the whole was derived from personal observa~ _ 
tion and experience, we might feel satisfied that 


our knowledge of the rural economy of that epoch 
was tolerably complete. But the extreme care- 
lessness with which the Calendar has been com- 
piled from foreign sources may induce the suspi- 
cion, that other matters also may have been taken 
upon trust; for no man that had actually studied 
the appearance of the heavens with the eye of a 
practical farmer could ever have set down in an 
almanac intended for the use of Italian husband- 
men observations copied from parapegmata calcu- 
lated for the latitudes of Athens and Alexandria. 

With the exception of Cassiodorus, Servius, and 
Isidorus, scarcely any of the ancient grammarians 
notice Columella, whose works lay long concealed 
and were unknown even in the tenth century, 
The Editio Princeps was printed at Venice by 
Nic. Jenson, 1472, fol, in a collection of “ Rei 
Rusticae Scriptores” containing Cato, Terentius 
Varro, Columella, and Palladius Rutilius. The 
first edition in which the “ Liber de Arboribus” 
was separated from the rest was that superintended 
by Jucundus of Verona and published by Aldus, 
Venice, 1514, 4to. The most valuable editions 


| are those contained in the “Scriptores Rei Rus- 


ticae veteres Latini,” edited by Gesner, 2 vols. 
4to. Lips. 1735, reprinted, with the collation of an 
important Paris MS., by Ernesti, Lips. 1773; 
and in the Seriptores Rei Rusticae of J. G. Schnei- 
der, 4 vols. Syo., Lips. 1794. This last must be 
considered in every respect the most complete, and 
in the preface will be found a very full account of 
the different MSS. and of the gradual progress and 


| improvement of the text. 


. The tenth book, under the title “J. Moderati 
Columellae Hortuli Commentarium,” appeared in a 
separate form at Rome, about 1472, from the press 
of Adam Rot, and was frequently reprinted in the 


„a series of receipts for manufacturing different | fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
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appointed by Theodosius and Valentinian, A. D. 


was chosen praefect of the praetorium, raised to 
the rank of consul a. D. 220, twice nominated 
prefect of the city, and permitted to gratify his 
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_ Translations exist in English, Lond. 4to. 1745 ; 
in French by Cotereau, Paris, 4to. 1551; in Ita- 
lian by P. Lauro, Venez. 8vo, 1554, 1557, and 
1559, by Bened. del Bene, 2 tom. 4to. Verona, 


1808 ; and in German, among many others, by 
M. C. Curtius, 8vo., Hamburg, 1769. LW. R.] 


COLU'THUS (Kéaov6os), one of the late Greek | 
epic poets, was a native of Lycopolis in Upper 


Egypt, and flourished under the emperor Anasta- 
sius, at the beginning of the sixth century of our 
era. He wrote laudatory poems (éyiadusa ò? éraiv), 
an heroic poem, in six books, entitled KaAvdovina, 
and another entitled Hepo. These are all lost, 
but his poem on “The Rape of Helen” (‘EAdvns 
dpwraryy)) was discovered, with Quintus Smyrnaeus, 
by the Cardinal Bessarion in Calabria. It was 
first printed by Aldus, 8vo. (no date): more accu- 
rately, with ingenious conjectural emendations, by 
H. Stephens in his Poetae Graeci Principes, Par. 
1566, fol, Several Latin versions and reprints of the 
text appeared in the 16th, 17th, and 18th centu- 
ries, the most important of which is the edition of 
Yo. Dan. Lennep, Leoward. 1747, 8vo. The latest 
and best editions are those of Bekker, Berl. 1816, 
Svo., and Schaefer, Lips. 1625, 8vo. The poem, 
as it now stands, consists of 392 hexameter lines, 
and is an unsuccessful imitation of Homer. [P.S.] 

COMANUS (Kouavés), one of the ministers of 
Ptolemy Physcon (who had been placed on the 
throne of Egypt in the room of his exiled brother, 
Philometor), is introduced by Polybius as endea- 
vowing by embassy and negotiation to obtain 
peace from Antiochus Epiphanes, B. c. 169, when 
the latter had gained possession of Egypt. (Pol. 
xxvii. 16; comp. Liv. Epit 46; Val. Max. v. 1. 
§ 1.) We hear of Comanus again in B. c. 162 as 
ambassador from Physcon to the Romans, to com- 
plain that Philometor refused to act up to their 
decree, by which Cyprus had been assigned to Phys- 
con in the partition of the kingdom. (Pol, xxxi. 
27, xxxii, 1; Diod. xxxi. Hac. de Legate 23, p. 
626.) [E. E] 

COMAZON, one of the first commission of nine 


429, to compile the Theodosian Code,—a work 
which was carried into effect by a second commis- 
sion of sixteen, consisting for the most part of new 
members, appointed a.p.435. He was an ex- 
magister scrinii in A. D. 429. (Cod. Theodos. tit. 1. 
S$ 5, 6.) [J. T. G.] 

COMAZON, P. VALERIUS EUTYCHIA'- 
NUS. Eutychianus, surnamed Comazon from his 
dissipation and buffoonery (robro yàp totvoua èk 
use xal yedwrorotias €oxev), was originally an 
actor and dancer at Rome. While serving in 
Thrace, he was degraded, in consequence of mis- 
conduct, to the rank of a rower in the fleet, by 
Claudius Attalus, governor of the province; but 
having subsequently taken an active part in the 
conspiracy against Macrinus, he became the confi- 
dential adviser and right-hand man of Elagabalus, 


revenge by procuring the death of the officer by 


whom he had been disgraced. Comazon not only 


escaped the massacre which followed the death of 
his patron (4. D. 222), but was immediately after 
appointed praefect of the city for the third time— 
an honour never before enjoyed by any individual. 
[Gansys.] . = 


eee By Eea, COMINIUS. 815 
|- (Dion Cass. lxxviii. 31, 32, 39, and Reimarus — 
on c 38, Ixxix, 3, 4, 2l; Lamprid. Elagab. 
12. With regard to the imaginary second and 
third consulships of Comazon, see Tillemont, note 
iv. on the emperor Elagabalus, vol. iii. p. 472, and 
Reimarus on Dion Cass. Ixxix. 4.) [W. R.] 
 COME'TAS SCHOLA'STICUS (Kounras 
| SxoAacrios, Cod. Vat. pp. 130, 457), or CHAR- 
TULA’RIUS (Xaprovadpios, record-keeper, ib. p. 
458), is the author of six epigrams in the Greek 
Anthology. (Brunck, Avail. iii. pp. 15,16; Jacobs, 
iii. pp. 236, 237), and of a paraphrase of part of 
the llth chapter of John’s Gospel, in fifty-seven. 
hexameter verses. (Jacobs, Paralip. e Cod. Vat. 
213, xiii. p. 747.) From some of his epigrams 
(4, 5, 6) we learn, that he produced a new recen- . 
sion of the Homeric poems, in which he reformed 
the punctuation. His time is very doubtful. Vil- 
loison (Proleg. in Hom. p.lix.) identifies him with 
the Cometas who was appointed by Bardas public 
professor of grammar at Constantinople in the reign 
of Michael TIL, a. D. 856. Jacobs, however, 
thinks that there are indications of his having 
lived later, in some marginal notes on his poems in 
the Vatican MS. (Jacobs, Anthol. Grace. xiii. p. 
873.) These notes are by no means complimentary. 
Respecting the title of Chartularius, see Du Cange, 
Gloss. Med. et Inf. Graec. s. v. p. 1735, 
Clemens Alexandrinus mentions Cometas, a 
Cretan, among the commentators on Homer. 
(Strom. i. p. 831.) [P. 8.] 
COMI'NIA GENS, plebeian. If Postumus or 
Postumius Cominius Auruncus, consul in z.c. 501, 
belonged to this gens, it must have been patrician 
originally; but it is probable that he was a mem- 
ber of the Postumia gens, as Valerius Maximus 
(de Nom. Rat.) mentions him as an instance in 
which the praenomens and cognomens are con- 
founded in the consular Fasti. Cominius also 
occurs as a cognomen of the Pontii. (See below.) 
None of the members of the Cominia gens obtained 
any of the higher offices of the state. [Commnius.] . 
COMINIUS. 1. Tribune of the plebs, but in 
what year is uncertain, accused M, Laetorius. 
Mergus, a military tribune, for attempting to 
seduce his cornicularius. (Val. Max. vi. J. § 11.) _ 
2. L. Cominius, military tribune in the army _ 
of the dictator, L. Papirius Cursor, B. c. 825. (Liv. 
viii. 30.) Cina 
3. Cominius, the commander of a troop of — 
cavalry in the army of Tib. Sempronius Gracchus | 
in Spain, B.c. 178. (Appian, Hisp. 48.) — a 
4. SEX. COMINIUS, a Roman knight, maltreated 
by Yerres, (Cie. Verr: iv. 10) oo ceo 
5,6. P. and L. or C. Comin two brothers, 
who are described by Cicero as. men of character 
and eloquence, accused Staienus, about B. c. 74. 
(Cic. pro Cluent. 36.) In B.C. 66, these two _ 
brothers accused of majestas C. Cornelius, the tri- 
bune of the preceding year [C. Cornnexivs], but 
on the day appointed for the trial, the praetor, L. 
Cassius, did not appear, and the Cominii were 
driven away by a mob, and were eventually 
obliged to quit the city. They renewed the ac- 
cusation in the following year, B c. 65; Cor- 
nelius was defended by Cicero, who was then 
praetor, and acquitted. The speech which P. 
Cominius delivered on this occasion was extant in - 
the time of Asconius, who says that it was worth 
reading, not only because of Cicero's speech, but 
for its own merits. P. Cominius was a native of 
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Spoletium. He died shortly before Cicero com- 


posed his “ Brutus,” namely B. c. 45, in-which he- 


‘calls Cominius his friend, and praises his well- 
_ arranged, lively, and clear style. of speaking. 
(Ascon. iz Cornel. ; Cic. Brut. 78.) | | 
oo Te Q. Cominius, one of Caesar’s officers, was 

taken prisoner with L. Ticida by Virgilius, a 
Pompeian commander, near Thapsus, in crossing 
over to Africa, B. c. 47. (Hirt. B. Afr. 44, 46.) 
8 L. Commius Peparivs, appointed by 
Augustus to assist Messalla Corvinus in his super- 
intendence over the aquaeducts, (Frontin. de 
Aquaeduct. 99.) 

9. C. Comintus, a Roman knight, was the 
author of a libellous poem against Tiberius, but 
was pardoned by the emperor on the entreaty of 
his brother, who was a senator, A. D. 24. (Tac. 
Ann. iv. 31.) | 

COMI’NIUS, PO'NTIUS, a youth of great 
bravery and activity, who offered to go to the 
‘senate, when besieged in the Capitol by the Gauls, 
to convey the wish of the Roman army at Veii, 
that Camillus should be appointed dictator. He 
arrived at the Capitol in safety by floating down 
the Tiber in the bark of a tree. (Liv. v. 46; Plut. 
Camill. 25; Zonar. vii, 23.) | 

COMMINIA'‘NUS, a Latin grammarian, who 
was intermediate between Donatus, whom he 
quotes, and Servius, by whom he is quoted (Virg. 
Eel. iii, 21, Georg. i, 215), and therefore belongs 


to the latter part of the fourth century. Large 


extracts from his work are to be found in Chari- 
sius, and a few fragments in Lindemann, Gram- 
matt. Inedit. Lat. i. Zittau. 1822, and in Mai, 
. Classici Auctores ex Codicibus Vaticanis, vol. v. 
p. 150. [W. R.] 
CO'MMIUS, king of the Atrebates, was ad- 
vanced to that dignity by Caesar. When Caesar’s 
projected invasion of Britain became known to the 
inhabitants, ambassadors from various states came 
to him. Commius, in whose fidelity Caesar had 
great confidence, and whose influence in Britain 
was great, was sent back with them, accompanied 
by a small body of cavalry. He was seized and 
cast into chains by the Britons, but was released 
when, after a defeat, they found it expedient to 
sue for peace. (Caes. B. G. iv. 21, 27, 35.) In 
'B. C. 53, we find him serving under Caesar against 
the Menapii (vi. 6); but towards the close of 52, 
when an extensive league was formed by the 
Gauls for the purpose of relieving Alesia, his pa- 
triotism proved stronger than his gratitude. He 
joined the confederates, and was one of those to 
whom the chief command was assigned. (vii. 76, 
79, &c.) In the course of the ensuing winter, an 
ineffectual attempt was made by T. Labienus to 
assassinate him. (viii. 23.) We find him again 
in 51 one of the two leaders of the confederacy 
formed by the Bellovaci and the neighbouring 
tribes. .(For an account of the operations which 
ensued, see B. G. viii. 7—23.) When the Atre- 
bates were reduced to subjection, Commius con- 
tinued to carry on a predatory warfare against the 


Romans, but, having lost a great part of his men- 


in an engagement, he made his submission to An- 
tonius. (vill. 47, 46.) [C. P. M.] 


. COMMODIA'NUS, the Christian composer of | 


a prosaic poem against the Pagan divinities, divid- 
ed into eighty sections, and entitled Jrstructiones 
adversus Gentium Deos pro Christiana Diseiplina. 


Of these the first thirty-six are addressed to the- 


Gentiles with the object of gaining them over to 
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the true faith ; in the nine which follow an attempt 
is made to bring home conviction to the obstinate 
ignorance of the Jews; the remainder are devoted 
to the instruction of catechumens and penitents. 
Whatever knowledge we possess with regard to 
this author is derived exclusively from his work. 
The general style and the peculiar words occasion- 
ally employed lead us to infer that he was of 
African extraction. It is expressly and repeatedly 
declared, that for a long period he was heathen, 
but was converted by perusing the Scriptures (e. g. 
Praef. 5, Instruct. xxvi. 24, lxi. 1); while the epi- 
thet Gazaeus, which he applies to himself, may 
either indicate that he was connected with the 
city of Gaza in Palestine, or, more probably, that 
he was indebted for support to the treasury of the 
church. Doubts have been entertained with re- 
gard to the period when he flourished. Rigaltius 
concluded, from a conjectural emendation of his 
own upon the text of an obscure passage (Instruct. 


xxxiii. 5), that it contained an allusion to pope 


Sylvester (A. D. 314835), the contemporary of 
Constantine the Great; but the careful and accu- 
rate researches of Cave and Dodwell have clearly 
proved that Commodianus belongs to the third 
century (comp. Jnstruct. vi. 6), and may with tole- 
rable certainty be placed about a. D. 270, | 

The Instructiones display much devotion and a 
fervent zeal for the propagation of the Gospel, 
but from their harshness, dryness, and total want 


of all poetic fire, they present few attractions as 


literary productions. The versification is curious, 
since it exhibits an early specimen of the Versus 
Politici, in which, while an attempt is made to 
imitate the general rhythm of some ancient mea- 
sure, the rules of quantity are to a great extent 
neglected. Thus the following lines from the 
Praefatio are intended for dactylic hexameters : 


- Praefatio nostra viam erranti demonstrat 
Respectumque bonum, cum venerit saeculi meta 
Aeternum feri: quod discredunt inscia corda. 


The taste for acrostics also is largely developed : 
the initials of the twenty-six concluding verses, 
when read backwards, form the words Commodia- 
nus Mendicus Christi, and in like manner the 
general subject and contents of each chapter are 
expressed by the first letters of the opening lines. 
The Instructiones of Commodianus were first 
published by Rigaltius at Toul (‘Tullum Leucorum), 
4to.1650. They were subsequently printed at the 
end of the edition of Cyprian by Priorius, Paris, 
1666, fol.; in the Bibliotheca Patrum Lugdun. 
vyol, xxyil.; in the Bibliotheca Patrum of Galland, 
vol, iii, p. G21; and in an independent form, by 
Schurzfleisch, Vitemberg. Saxon. to, 1704. [W.R] 
CO’MMODUS, the name of a family of the 


‘Ceioni! under mMperors, 
Ceionii under the emperor 


l. L. Crioxius Commonvus, appears in the Fasti 
as consul under Vespasian, a. D. 78. | 

2. Chironius Commopvus, who according to some 
was named also Ferus, according to others Æ. au- 


relius, according to many Annius, descended from 
a noble family of Etruria or Faventia (Spartian. 


del. Ver, 2}, was the father of 
3. L. Cxtonrus Commopus, otherwise called 
L. AuRELius VERUS, who was adopted by Hadrian 


when that emperor, feeling that his health was _ 


sinking under the attacks of protracted disease, 
deemed it expedient to select an assistant and 
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successor. The new prince from that time for- 


ward, as we infer from inscriptions and. Fasti, Jaid 


aside his former appellations, and, passing into the 


gens Aelia, was styled L. AELIUS Verus™ CAESAR, 
being the first individual on whom the title of 
Caesar was bestowed to indicate the next heir to 


the imperial throne. Of the early life of Aelius 
Caesar we know nothing except that he attracted 


the attention and gained the favour of Hadrian by 
his personal beauty and literary accomplishments, 
although the son-in-law of Nigrinus, who was put 
to death as a traitor. The precise date of his 
adoption is a disputed point among chronologers 
(see Tillemont and Eckhel), some, on the authority 
of Spartianus, declaring for a. D. 135; while others 
with greater probability conclude, from inscriptions 
and coins, that it took place the year following. 
He is set down in the Fasti as consul for a.p. 136, 
under the name of Ceionins Commodus, which 
seems to prove that the ceremonies of adoption had 
not at all events been completed at the commence- 
ment of that year; while on the coins of his second 


consulship, which belongs to A.D. 137, we find. 


him designated as Z. Aelius Caesar, and invested 
with the tribunicia potestas. Soon after his ele- 
vation, he was nominated governor of Pannonia, 


returned from his province in the course of 137,. 


died suddenly on the Ist of January, 138, and 
was interred in the mausoleum of Hadrian. 

Aelius Caesar, according to the testimony of his 
biographer, Spartianus, was a man of comely fea- 
tures, graceful bearing, and noble aspect, but in 
all other respects deeply stamped with the impress 
of mediocrity. He displayed moderate abilities as 
a statesman, governed his province respectably, 
was considered a tolerably good general, and al- 
though somewhat addicted to the pleasures of the 
table and other luxurious indulgences, maintained 
a decent character in his private life and social rela- 
tions. His health was so wretched, that Hadrian 
is said to have speedily repented of the choice he 
had‘nade, declaring that he had leaned for support 
upon a falling wall, and had thrown away the 
large sums lavished on. the soldiers and people in 
Jargesses and shows in honour of the adoption. 
Aelius Caesar left behind him one daughter, Fabia, 
and one son, namely 

4, L. Czionius ComMopus, who was born at 
Rome on the 15th of December, a. D. 130. Upon 
the adoption of his father by Hadrian, he passed 
into the gens Aelia, and was entitled Z. Crionius 
Aelius Aurelius Commodus. Again, after the death 
of his father, he was, in pursuance of the command 
of Hadrian, adopted, along with M. Aurelius, by 
Antoninus Pius on the 25th of February, a. D. 138, 
and thus became L. Ceionius Aelius Aurelius Com- 
modus Antoninus. During the lifetime of Pius he 
enjoyed no peculiar distinction except the appella- 
tion fiiius Augusti; in 156 he was quaestor, and 

in the year following consul, an honour which he 
enjoyed for a second time, along with his brother 
by adoption, in 161. After the death of Anto- 
ninus Pius, which took place in March, 161, he 
‘was invested with the titles of Caesar and Au- 
gustus, and by the favour of the new sovereign 
admitted to a full participation in all the imperial 


_™* Spartianus in several passages gives him the 
name of Ferus and so Hadrian (ap. Vopise, Saturn. 


c. 8); but Cardinal Noris rejects Verus, because it 


does not appear in inscriptions and Fasti. 
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dignities. At the same time, M. Anrelins trans- 
ferred to him the name of Verus, which he had- 
himself borne up to this time, and the designation 


of Commodus being altogether dropped, the younger 


of the two Augusti was addressed as the emperor 
L. AuRgLius Verus. His journey to the Kast; 
his conduct during the campaign against the Par- 
thians ; his marriage with Lucilla, the daughter of | 
M. Aurelius; his return to Rome; the joint tri- 


umph of the two princes; their expedition into- 


Germany, and the sudden death of Verus at Alti- | 
num in the country of the Veneti, towards the close 
of A. D. 169, in the 39th or 40th year of his age 
and the 9th of his reign, are fully detailed in the 
biography of M. AURELIUS, to which the reader is 
referred, — : | | 
It may be remarked, that there is some question 
as to the various names enumerated above. In 
opposition to the clear and explicit testimony of 
Spartianus, Lampridius, and Capitolinus, it has 
been doubted whether he was ever called Antoni- 
mus, because it never appears upon any public 
monument of unquestionable authority. But if we 
suppose it to have been assumed, as appears most 
natural, at the period of his adoption by Pius, and 
dropped. after his elevation to the purple, the diffi- 
culty will be in a great measure removed, although 
it must be confessed, that the Augustan historians 
represent him as having received the designations 
of Antoninus and Ferus at the same time from M. 
Aurelius. . 
(Dion Cass, Ixix. 17, 20, 21, Ixxi. 1, &c.; Spar- 
tian. Hadrian. 23, Ael. Ver.; Capitolin. Ver. Imp, - 
Anton. Pius, 4, M. Aurel. 4,5,7,&c.) [W. R.] 
COMMODUS, L. AURELIUS, son of M. 
Aurelius and the younger Faustina (see genealo- 
gical table prefixed to ANroninus Pius), was bora 
at Lanuvium on the last day of August, A. D. 161, 
a few months after the death of Antoninus Pius, 
and this was the first of the Roman emperors to 
whom the title of Porphyrogenitus could be correctly 
applied. Faustina at the same time gave birth to 
a twin son, known as Antoninus Geminus, who 
died when four years old. The nurture and edu- 
cation of Commodus were watched and superin- 
tended. from infancy with anxious care; and from 
a very early age he was surrounded with the 
most distinguished preceptors in the various de- 
partments of general literature, science, and phi- 
losophy. The honours heaped upon the royal 
youth as he advanced towards manhood have heen 
accurately chronicled by his biographers, He re- | 
ceived the appellation of Cucsar along with his 
younger brother Annius Verus on the 12th of Oc- 
tober, A. D. 166, at the time when M, Aurelius 
and L. Verus celebrated their triumph. over the 
Parthians; he was styled Germanicus on the ]Sth 
of October, 172; in 175, on the 20th of January, 
he was admitted a member of all the sacerdotal 
colleges; on the 19th of May he left the city, 
having been summoned in all haste to Germany in 
consequence of the news which had arrived from 
Syria of the rebellion of Avidius Cassius ; on the. 
7th of July he was- invested with the manly gown, — 
proclaimed Princeps. Juveniutis, and nommated 


| consul-elect ; he then accompanied his father to the 
East, and, during his absence from Rome, Sar- 
-maticus was added to his other titles; on the 27th — 
of November, 176, he was saluted Imperator ; on 
the 23rd of December, he shared in the triumph 


assumed as 


celebrated over the Germans, and was 
are Tits, A S ; : i o G 
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colleague in the tribunician powers on the Ist of 
January, 177, he entered on his first consulship 5 


in the same year he married Bruttia Crispina, daugh- 
ter of Bruttius Praesens, was hailed as Augustus | 


and Pater Patriae, and thus at the age of 16 was 
admitted to a full participation in all the imperial 
dignities except the chief pontificate, which, ac- 
cording to the principle maintained inviolate until 
the reign of Balbinus and Pupienus [Bausinus], 
could be held by one individual only. On the 
Sth of August he set forth to take part in the war 
then raging on the Upper Danube, which, as is 
mentioned elsewhere [M. AuRzLius], was prose- 
cuted with signal success until the death of M. 
Aurelius, on the 17th of March, 180. 

Impatient of hardship and eager to indulge 
without restraint in the pleasures of the capital, 
Commodus, disregarding alike the last injunctions 
of his sire and the earnest advice of the trusty 
counsellors to whose care he had been consigned, 
concluded a hasty and therefore uncertain peace 
with the barbarians, who in their depressed and 
enfeebled condition might by a vigorous effort have 
been crushed for ever. 


acknowledged by the senate, the praetorians, and 
the people, as it had been by the legions which he 
commanded. in person and the armies of the distant 
provinces. No prince ever commenced a career of 
power under fairer auspices. The love and venera- 
tion entertained by men of every condition for the 
father had descended like an inheritance on the 
aon, and although some who knew him well and 
had marked his boyhood might whisper distrust 
and fear, such murmurs were drowned by the 
general acclamations which greeted his first ap- 
pearance as emperor. Nor were the hopes of men 
for a while disappointed. Grave and calculating 
statesmen might feel displeasure and alarm at the 
reckless profusion which characterised the very 
commencement of the new reign; but since a 
large portion of the sums squandered was lavished 
upon the soldiers and the people, the lower or- 
ders at least of the community were enthusiastic in 
their attachment to the new ruler. This state of 
things did not endure long. A formidable plot 
against his life was organised (a. p. 188) by his 
sister Lucilla, jealous, it was believed, of the su- 
perior influence and position of Crispina; but the 
scheme failed in consequence of the awkwardness 
of the assassin, who, instead of dealing the fatal 
blow at the proper moment, put the prince upon 
his guard by exclaiming as he rashed forward, 
“ The senate sends thee this.” The event seems 
to have awakened the slumbering ferocity of a 
temper which now barst forth with frightful 
vehemence, and raging from that time forward 
without controul, especially against the members of 
that body in which the conspiracy was said to 
_have originated, rendered the remainder of his life 
an unbroken tissue of sanguinary excesses. Every 
pretext was seized for the exhibition of the most 
savage cruelty ; false accusations, vague suspicions, 
great wealth, high birth, distinguished learning, or 
any conspicuous virtue, were sufficient to point out 
and doom his victims, long lists of whom have 
been preserved by Lampridius, including nearly all 
who had risen to fame and fortune under M. Aure- 
“lius, with the exception of Pertinax, Pompeianus, 
and Victorinus. [PERTINAX ; POMPEIANUS; Vic- 
 TORINUS.] AH other passions were indulged with 


! In autumn he reached | 
Rome, where his authority was as fully and freely 
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the same freedom as the thirst for blood. Resign- 
ing the reins of government into the hands of the 
various favourites who followed. each other in rapid 


succession [see PERENNIS ; CLEANDER; LAETUS; 
EcLecrus], he abandoned himself without inter- 
ruption to the most shameless and beastly de- 
bauchery. But while devouring in gluttony the . 
resources of the empire and wallowing in every 
description of sensual filth, he was at the same 
time the slave of the most childish vanity, and 
sought for popular applause with indefatigable 
activity. He disdained not to dance, to sing, to 
play the charioteer and the buffoon, to disguise 
himself as a pedlar or a horse-dealer, and to essay 
his skill in the practical pursuits of the humble 
artizan. Frequently he would appear and officiate 
as a sacrificing priest, and eagerly assisted in all 
the orgies of foreign superstition, celebrating the 
rites of Isis, of Anubis, of Serapis, or of Mithra, 
in all their folly and all their horror. His pride 
and boast, however, was his skill in the use of 
martial weapons. This he sought not to display 
against the enemies of his country in the field, but 
he fought as a gladiator upwards of seven hundred 
times, and slew many thousands of wild beasts in 
the amphitheatre with bow and spear. Other em- 
perors had sought or accepted the compliment of 
having one month named after themselves, but 
Commodus decreed that the whole twelve should 
be designated by the epithets and titles which he 
had at different periods assumed, and that they 
should be arranged and enumerated in the following 
order : — Amazonius, Invictus, Felix, Pius, Lucius, 
Aelius, Aurelius, Commodus, Augustus, Herculeus, 
Romanus, Exsuperatorius, ordaining also that the 
happy epoch during which he had sojourned on 
earth should be distinguished as Secudum aureum 
Commodianum, the nation as Commodiana, the 
senate as Commodianus, the armies as Commodiant, 


| and the eternal city itself as Colonia Commodiana. 


At length the miserable craving could be no longer 
appeased by the homage and flatteries which a 
mere mortal might claim. Long ere this, indeed, 
the Greeks had been wont to compare their rulers, 
both domestic and foreign, to deities, and the Ro- 
mans had sometimes delicately hinted at some such 
resemblance by the devices stamped on the reverse 
of the coins of their Augusti. But as yet no in- 
scription had appeared openly ascribing divine 
attributes to living princes, nor had any symbol 
appeared on their medals which could openly and 
directly convey such impious meaning. It was 
left for Commodus to break through these decent 
restrictions; his exploits in the slaughter of wild 
beasts suggested an analogy with the Tirynthian 
hero; he demanded that he should be worshipped 
as Hereules, and hence from the year 191 we tind 
a multitude of coins on which he is represented in 
the attire of the immortal son of Alemena, with 
the epigraph of Hercules Commodianus or Hercules 
Romanus. His statues also, we are told by the 
historians of the day, were clad in the appropriate 
robes ; sacrifices were publicly offered as to a pre- 
sent God; when he went abroad the lion’s hide 
and other insignia were borne before him; and, to. 
crown the whole, a number of unhappy wretches 
were inclosed in cases terminating in serpent-tails, 
and these he slaughtered with his club, as if they 
had been the giants warring against heaven. 

After having escaped many plots provoked by 
atrocious tyranny, he at length came to a fitting 


a 
| 
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end. He had a mistress named Marcia, to whom 


the epithet Amazonius was frequently assumed by 
himself: the name Amazonius, as we have already 
seen, was attached to the first month, and he dis- 
played his own person in the amphitheatre arrayed 
in the Amazonian garb. The first of January, 
198, was to have been signalized by a spectacle 
which would have thrown into the shade the in- 
sults previously heaped upon the senate and the 
people, for Commodus had determined to put to 
death the two consuls-elect, Q. Sosius Falco and 
C. Julius Erucius Clarus, and to come forth himself 
as consul at the opening of the year, not marching 
in robes of state from the palace to the capitol at 
the head of the senate, but in the uniform of a 
secutor, followed by a band of gladiators issuing 
from their training-schoo!l. This project he com- 
municated to Marcia, who earnestly implored him 
to abandon a design so fraught with disgrace and 
danger, and her remonstrances were warmly 
seconded by Laetus and Eclectus, the one praefect 
of the practorians, the other imperial chamberlain. 
These counsellors were dismissed with wrath from 
the presence of the prince, who retired to indulge 
in his wonted siesta, having previously inscribed 
on his tablets a long catalogue of persons who were 
to be put to death that night, the names of Marcia, 


Laetus, and Eclectus appearing at the head of the 


list. This document was found by a favourite 
child, who entered the apartment while Commodus 
was asleep, and was carried by him in sport to 
Marcia, who at once perceived its import. She 
immediately communicated the discovery to Lactus 
and Eclectus. The danger was imminent, and, un- 
less promptly met, inevitable. Their plans were 
quickly matured and quickly executed. That 
evening poison was administered, and its operation 
proving so slow as to excite apprehensions of its 
efficacy, Narcissus, a celebrated athlete, was intro- 
duced, and by him Commodus was strangled on the 
night of December the 31st, a. D. 192, in the 
thirty-second year of his age and the thirteenth of 
his reign. When the news of his death, at first 
cautiously attributed to apoplexy, was spread 
abroad, the intelligence diffused universal joy 
among all ranks except the guards, who had been 


could scarcely expect again to find a master so 
indulgent and liberal. When his successor, Per- 
tinax [PERTINAX], repaired next morning be- 
fore daylight to the senate, that venerable body, 
while greeting their new sovereign, poured forth a 
string of curses upon the dead tyrant in a sort of 
strange chaunt, the words of which have been pre- 
served by Lampridius, declared him a publie enemy, 
and, being unable to vent their rage upon the 


living man, begged that his body might be dragged, 


like that of a criminal, through the streets with a 
hook, and cast into the Tiber,—a request with 
which Pertinax, to his credit, refused to comply, 
and the corpse was decently interred in the mauso- 
leum of Hadrian. os pi 
-We seldom meet in history with a character 
which inspires such pure and unmixed detestation 
as that of Commodus. While his vices and crimes 
were inexpressibly revolting, they were rendered 


if possible more loathsome by his contemptible 


meanness and weakness. The most grinding op- 
pression was combined ‘vith the most childish 


he was deeply attached, and whom he especially 
loved to behold equipped as an Amazon. Hence 
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vanity, the most savage cruelty with the most 
dastardly cowardice. He hated, persecuted, and. 
massacred the senate and the nobles, and at the 
same time eagerly drank in their most disgusting 
flatteries. He slew thousands and tens of thon- 
sands of wild beasts, but bis arrows were shot and 
his darts were hurled from behind a screen of net- 
work whieh protected his person from the pos- 
sibility of risk. He butchered hundreds of his 
fellow-men in gladiatorial combats; but while he 
was clad in the impenetrable armour and wielded 
the heavy blade of a secutor, his antagonists had 
no defences except weapons of lead or tin; and 
when as, Hercules, he crushed with his club the 
unhappy creatures dressed up to resemble the 
monstrous progeny of Earth, the rocks which they 
hurled at their assailant were formed of sponge, 
After examining the ample records preserved of 
his career, we shall be unable to find a trace of one 
generous action or one kindly feeling, to discern a 
single ray of human sympathy to relieve the por- 
tentous blackness of his guilt. Dion, indeed, re- 
presents him as naturally of a weak and extremely 
simple temper ; as one who easily received impres- 
sions, and whose crimes were to be attributed 
rather to the artful advice of evil counsellors acting 
upon a timid and yielding disposition, than to any 
inherent depravity ; and imagines that he erred at 
first from ignorance of what was right, and gliding 
by degrees into a habit of doing evil, became 
gradually familiar with deeds of shame and wicked- 
ness. But had this been the case, the lessons so 
carefully inculeated in early life would never have 
been so rapidly and for ever obliterated. We feel 
more inclined to give credit to the assertion of 
Lampridius, who declares that from his earliest 
boyhood he displayed evident proofs of dark pas- 
sions and a corrupt heart, a propensity to indulge 
freely in every low and dissolute pleasure, and 
utter indifference to human suffering and life, 

It is almost needless to remark, that Commodus 
paid no attention to foreign policy nor to the go- 
vernment and regulation of the provinces, except 
in so far as they might be made to minister to his 
profusion and profligacy. The integrity of the 
empire was however maintained, and the barbarians 
repulsed from the Dacian frontier: by the skill and 
valour of Clodius Albinus and Pescennius Niger, 


permitted to revel in indolence and luxury and | the same who after the death of Pertinax contested. 


the throne with Septimius Severus. <A still more 

serious disturbance arose in Britain; for the north- 

ern tribes having forced a passage across the wall 

of Antonine, defeated the Roman troops who op- 

posed their progress, slew their leader, and laid 

waste the more peaceful districts far and wide. 

But Ulpius Marcellus having assumed the chief 

command, the Caledonians were speedily driven — 
back, the war was successfully terminated about _ 
A.D. 184, Commodus was saluted Jmperator for 
the seventh time, and added Britannicus to his 
other titles, 0 | : 


died before ries 


= Daughter, married a descendant 


$20 =~ COMNENUS. 


(Dion Cass. lib. lxxii. and Excerpta Vaticana, p. 


121, ed. Sturz; Herodian. i. 10—55; Capitolin. 


M. Aurel. ; Lamprid. Commod.; and the minor 
Roman historians.. ` EW. R.] 
-` COMNE'NA. [ANNA COMNENA.] 
. COMNE'NUS, the name of. an illustrious By- 
zantine family, which in all probability was of 
Italian origin, and migrated to the East in the 
time of Constantine the Great or his immediate 
successors. Several of the other great Byzantine 
families were likewise of Italian origin, as for in- 
stance the Ducae. That the name Comnenus was 
not unknown in Italy in early times, is proved by 
an inscription on a marble discovered in the walls 


- of the church of St. Secundus, at Ameria in Italy, 


and which stands thus :— 
L. COMNENO. 9. L. FELICI. 
COMNENAE. 9. L. NYMPHE. 
ET. COMNENO. 9. L. FELIONI. 
C. SERVILIO. ALBANO. 

Six emperors of the East,— Isaac 1, Alexis I., 
Calo-Joannes (John II.), Manuel I., Alexis IL., 
and Andronicus I.,—all the emperors of Trebizond, 
and a vast number of generals, statesmen, and 
authors, were descended from the family of the 
Comneni; but while almost all of them were dis- 
tinguished by the choicest natural gifts both of 


Manuel, 
Praefectus totius Orientis in A. D. 
976, under the emperor Basil IL; 


COMNENUS. 


mind and of bedy, many of them were notorious 
for a laxity of morals, in which they were excelled 
by none of their frivolous countrymen. Imperial 
families, such as the Ducae, the Angeli, the Pa- 
laeologi, several royal houses in Europe, and even 
the reigning dynasty of the sultans in Turkey, 
boasted, and still boast, of being descended from 
the Comneni; and down to this very day the pre- 
tensions of a noble family in France to be entitled 
by descent to the name of Princes de Comnéne have 
attracted the attention of historians of repute. A 
history of that family would be a most valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the Greeks during 
the middle ages. When the Comneni first became 
known in history, in the tenth century, they be- 
longed to the Greek nobility in Asia, and their 
family seat was at Castamone, a town in Paphla- 
gonia, near the Black Sea, where Alexis Comnenus, 
afterwards emperor, visited the palace of his ances- 
tors during the reign of Michael VII. Ducas Para- 
pinaces. Towards the close of the tenth century 
two Comneni, Manuel and Nicephorus, became 
conspicuous, whe were probably brothers, and who 
are generally called the ancestors of the Comnenian 
family., The following table exhibits the genealogy 
of this family, as far as it can be traced, together 
with a brief account of each individual of it, 


Nicephorus 


Protospatharius; praefect of Aspracania (Media Superior) 
in 1016; blinded in 1026 by order of the emperor Con- 
stantine IX.; time of death uncertain; no issue known. 


- 1. Isaac I., Emperor a I.]; died probably 
in 1061; married Aicatherina, or Catherina, 
daughter of either Samuel or Johu Wladislaus, 
kings of Bulgaria. i 


I, Manuel, of whom 
nothing is known; her mother into the 
died young, before convent of Myri- 
1059. laeum, after 1059. 


| : | 
1l. Manuel, born 2. Jiale, 4, Addan;Pro 5. Nicephor 6. Maria, 7%. Eudoxia, 8, Theodora, 
us,Sebastus, married 
Protoproedrus, erator. Magnus Do- Magnus Michael cephorus 
Protostrator, See be-  mesticus Occi- Drungarius; Taronita, 


before 1048;  Sebasto- tosebastus, 


o] 
2. Maria, retired with 


2. Joannes Curopalata, 3. A een 
Magnus Domesticus, married one 
died shortly after Doceanus, 
1067; married Anna probably 
Dalassena, daughter Michael Do- 
of Alexis Charon, ceanus, Pro- 
praefect of the By- tospatharius. 


zantine part of Italy. 


married Ni- married either 
Diogenes, or 
Melissenus; more probably 


Curopalata, a dow, I. dentis; marr. killed ina  Protosebas- their descen- Leo, both sons 
great general; 3. Alexis, Zoe, youngest battle with tus, Proto- dants receiv- of the emperor 


taken prisoner Emperor. daugh. of the the Scy- 


vestiarius, edamongthe Romanus Dio- 


by the Turks See be- Emperor Con- thians, ia © Panhyper- Spanish no- genes. Leowas 


in 1069; soon low, II. stantine XI. 1089. 


restored to Ducas, and 
liberty; died Eudoxia Da- 
shortly after lassena ; left | 
1069, in issue, of whom 
Bithynia. nothing is known. 


of the emperor Nicephorus 
Botaniates. 


From above. 


sebastus, a bility to- killed in 1090, 


Syrian wards the and Theodora 

noble. end of the retired to the 
sixteenth convent of 
century. Melissaeum, 


Daughter, married Gregorius Pacurianus, 
Sebastus, son of Pacurianus, Magnus 
Domesticus Occidentis. | 


I. Isaac, 


the excellent elder brother of Alexis I., died before 1118, in a convent to which he retired when old; 


married Irene, daughter of a prince of the Alani, and a relat 


ive of Maria, wife of the emperor 


- Michael VII. Ducas Parapinaces, and, after his death, of the emperor Romanus Diogenes. 


a 
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l. Joannes, 2. Alexis, 3. Constantine, 4, E N 5. ,. Daughter, was 6. Other children, viz. 


Duke of Duke of Sebastus, Duke Sebastus, . destined to Nicephorus, Manuel, 
Dyrra- Dyrra- of Berrhooa, took orders; marry Gre- Stephanus, Joannes, 
chium . chium. Magnus Drun- diedasareh- gorius Gabra, Isaac, and Pau, 
before after — garius(?);alive bishop of  Dukeof Tre- -whose parentage is 
1106; 1106. in 1144 (?). Bulgar bizond. © ~ not well established. 
treacherously 


seized, aon Count of Vermandois, third son of king Henry I. of Panes one of the chiefs of the 
first crusade; Praefectus Sacri Cubiculi under the emperor Calo-Joannes; was destined to marry a 
relative of Henry ILI., emperor of Germany; death unknown. 


From above. II. ALEXIS L, Emperor [ALexis I.], 
born probably ir in 1048 ; began to reign in 1081; died in 1118; married 1. a daughter of Argyrus, of the 
noble family of the Argyri; 2. Irene, daughter of Andronicus Ducas, the brother of Constantine X. Ducas. 


M k 
1. Calo-J oannes (Jo- 2. T 3. Tacas Se- 4, s 5. Maria, born 6. iloi, 7. Tiada- 
annes II.), Emperor nicus bastocrator, [ANNA in 1085; mar- married ra, marr. 
[Cato-Joanngs]; Sebasto- fatherofAn- Comnz- ried Gregorius Constan- Constan- 
born in 1088; ob- crator; dronicus I, wa], born Gabra,dukeof tine Ja- tine An- 


tained the throne in was founderofthe in 1083; Trebizond, sita ; ill- gelus, the 
11183 died inl143; married; branchofthe died after whose descend- treated; founder of 
married Irene, dau. issueun- Comneniof 1137; ants fled to retired to the family 
of Wladislaus II, known. Trebizond. marr. Ni- France after a convent. of the 

the Saint, king of See below, V. cephorus the capture of Angeli. 
Hungary. Bryennius Constantinople in 1453. 

l. Alexis, titular Emperor, born in 1166, in Mace- 2. Andronicus, Sebastocrator ; Further 
donia; died before his father, probably in 1142, died shortly after his bro- issue, see 
at Attalia, the capital of Pamphylia; his wife, ther Alexis, and likewise below IIT. 
whose name is unknown, survived him. _ before his father; his wife 

was Irene, at whose per- 

A daughter, married Alexis Protostratus, son of suasion Constantine Ma- 
Joannes Axuch, or Axuchus, the excellent Turkish nasses wrote his poetical 
minister of the emperors Calo-Joannes and Manuel. Annals. 

| 
l. Joannes, Protoves- 2. Alexis, Protostrator, 3. Maria, 4, Theodora 5. Eudoxia; first 
tiarius, Protosebastus  Protovestiarius, Proto- married (Calusina), husband un- 
under the emperor sebastus; governed the 1.Theodore the haughty known ; after his 
Manuel; killed about empire for the minor,  Dasiota ; concubine of death concubine 
1174, in a battle AlexisII.;hisarrogance 2. Joannes the emperor of Andronicus 
against the Turks; insupportable to many Cantacuze- Manuel, by Comnenus, after- 
well known to the of the Greek nobles, nus. whom she had wards emperor ; 
Latins in Syria and who declared for Andro- 2. Mich. Gabra, 
Palestine ; wife un- nicus Comnenus; blind- -. about 1173. 
known. ed and castrated by An- AOE ns 
dronicus; died in prison Alexis. 
in a 
| | | ee 
l. Alexis. 2. Maria, 3. Some daughters. Stephanus, ee Drungarius. i 


married in 
1164, but noe in 1167 as Ducange says, Amaury or Amalric 1a Eag of ] erusalem, and, after his death, 
about 1176, 2. Baliano de Ibelino, an Italian noble. 


From above. III. Further Issue of the seats Cao-J OANNES. 


8. Isaac Sebastocrator, 4, Manuel, 5. Maria, — 6 A daughter, 7. A daugh- 


deprived of the suc- Emperor.. - twin sister married Stepha- ter, married 
cession by his father; See below, of Alexis; nusContostepha- — Theodore 
on good terms with his IVs 3 married Ro- nus, who was. Vatatzes, 
younger brother, the ger, Prince | _ Killedinthesiege Dux, 
emperor Manuel ; wife of Capua, ~ of Coreyra, about 


unknown. | Caesar. an vs et 


i 


a 


COMNENUS. COMNENUS. 
| | ! 

Ae Theodora, married 2. Maria, 3 A daugh- 4, A daughter, married 5. Eudoxia, 
Baldwin IIL, king married ter, married probably a Ducas, whose married 
of Jerusalem; after his Stephen, Constan- son Isaac became inde- a French 
death concubine of An- prince of tine Ma- pendent master of Cy- noble- 
dronicus Conmenus, af- Hun- croducas. prus, and styled himself man. 
terwards emperor. gary. emperor. | 


From above. IV. Further Issue of the Emperor Calo-Joannes. Manuel, Emperor [MANUEL] ; 

| born about 1120, began to reign 1143, died 1180; married 

J. Bertha (in 1143), afterwards called Irene, daughter of Berengar, Count of Sulzbach, and niece of 
Konrad III, Emperor of Germany, who died about 1158; 2. Maria, afterwards called Xene, 
daughter of Raymond, prince of Antioch; put to death by Andronicus I. in 1183; 3. Concubine, 


Theodora Comnena (Calusina). 


| 


l. i betrothed to 2. A 


2. 3. Alexis II., Emperor 
Bela, prince of Hungary; daugh- 


[Arex II.]; born 


married, in 1180, Ray- ter; 1167; began to reign 

ner, 2nd son of William, died 1180; married,in 1179, 
j H 1 

marquis of Monteferrato, young. Anna, or Agnes, daugh- 


ter of Louis VII., king 
of France; put to death 
by Andronicus I. in 
1183. 


called Alexis, afterwards 
Caesar; both put to death 
by Andronicus I. 


4, Alexis, illegitimate, Sebastocrator > 
married Irene, natural daughter of An- 
dronicus I. Comnenus and Theodora 
Comnena; destined to succeed Andro- 
nicus I., by whom he was afterwards 
blinded for conspiracy ; though blind, 
created Caesar by Isaac II. ; for some 
time a monk ; a learned and highly gifted 
man, of whom no issue is known. 

(See Du Cange, Familiae Byzantinae, pp. 169—189.) | 


From above. V. Issue of Issac SEBASTOCRATOR, founder of the Imperial branch of the COMNENI oF 


TREBIZOND, 


< The history of the Emperors of Trebizond was almost entirely unknown till the publication of Pro- 


> fessor. Fallmerayer’s Geschichte des Kuéserthums von Trapezunt, one of the most important historical 
productions of our days. The accounts which Du Cange and Gibbon give of these emperors is in many 
respects quite erroneous; but these writers are to be excused, since they could not avail themselves of 
several Oriental works perused by Fallmerayer, and especially of two Greek MSS. which the German 
professor discovered at Venice, viz., A Chronicle of the imperial palace at Trebizond, by Panaretus, and 
a work on Trebizond by the celebrated Cardinal Bessarion. It would not be compatible with the plan- 
of the present work to give the lives of the Emperors of Trebizond, but it has been thought advisable 


to give at least their genealogy, and thus to assist those who should wish to investigate the history and 
tragical fall (in 1462) of the last independent remnant of Greek and Roman power. As there are no 
genealogical tables in Fallmerayer’s work, the writer has brought together all his separate statements 


respecting the genealogy of the family, and the following genealogical table of tl 


is thus the first that has yet been printed. 


V. Isaac Sebastocrator, Caesar, 
third son of Alexis I., and third brother and favourite of the Emperor Calo-Joannes. 

In consequence of some slanders against his character, he fled to the Sultan of Iconium, with his son 
Joannes, returned, enjoyed again the confidence of Calo-Joannes, lost it once more, was imprisoned, 
but released by the emperor Manuel, and died in possession of the highest civil and military honours, 
leaving behind him the reputation of having been one of the most virtuous and able men of his time. 


Died after 1143. | 


| 


J. Joannes; l 
returned from Iconium, whither he had fied with his father; 
but, for some insult shewn to him, abandoned the Greeks 
for ever, adopted the Mohammedan religion, settled at Ico- 
nium, and married Camero (?), daughter of Sultan Mazuthi 
(Mesúd I); called by the Turks-Seljuks Zelebis (Chelebi), 
that is, “the Nobleman.” This Joannes, as was said by 
Mohammed I., sultan of the Turks-Osmanlis, the conqueror 
of Constantinople, and repeated by most of the Turkish 
historians, was the ancestor of the sultans of Turkey, 
leaving issue, viz. Soliman Shab. 


Eriéghraél, 
) 7 Osman, 
the well-known founder of the present reigning dynasty 
in Turkey. These three persons are all historical, but their 
descent from John Comnenus is more than doubtful. — 


2. Andronicus, Emperor 


[ANDRONICUS I.]; born 
about 1112; began to 
reign 1183—83; put to 
death 1185; married 
l. name unknown; 2, 
Theodora Comnena, con- 
cubine; 3. Philippa, 
daughter of Raymond, 
prince of Antioch, and 
widow of Baldwin IIT, 
king of Jerusalem, con- 
cubine (wife 7); 4. An- 
na or Agnes, daughter 
of Louis VIL, king of 
France, and widow of 
the emperor Alexis II. 
| 


th 


ne Comneni of Trebizond 


o& A Son. 
| 
Tsaac; 
put to death 
by Isaac IL, 
Angelus, 
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1. Manuel Sebastocrator; 2. Joannes ; born in prison, © 8. Maria. 5. Alexis, and 6. Trene; 
opposed the cruel policy of about 1166; destined to 4. Thamar, ` both illegitimate. Irene _ 
his father; put to death succeed his father ; put to married Alexis, the ille- 


by Isaac II. Angelus ; death by Isaac IL. An- = : gitimate son of the em- 
married Irene. ~ gelus, in 1186. E peror Manuel, 

l. ALEXIS L, FIRST EMPEROR oF TREBIZOND ; born 1182; car- 2. David, a great general ; 
ried with his younger brother, by their aunt Thamar, to Trebi- his brother’s chief sup- 
zond, thence to the Caucasus; conquered Trebizond and a great port ; died without issue, 
part of Asia Minor in 1204 ; emperor in the same year; died . probably in 1215. | 
in 1222; married Theodora. i 

a. s f Pn S 
1. A daughter; married 2. (III) Joannes I. Axuchus, Em- 3. (V.) Manuel I., Emperor ; 

Andronicus I. Gidon Com- peror; succeeded Andronicus I. succ. his nephew Joannicus, 
nenus(IJ.),* Emperor, of probably in 1235 ; reigned 3 years; probably in 1238; formed an 
unknown parentage, who died probably in 1238, | alliance with the Mongols ; 
succeeded Alexis I., and | reigned 25 years; died 
reigned 13 years; died (IV.)Joannicus; Emp. suce. his father March, 1263; marr. 1. Anna 
probably in 1235. probably in 1238; confined in a Xylaloe; 2. Irene; 3, Prin- 

convent shortly afterwards by his cess of Iberia. 


uncle Manuel. 


| | | | 
1.(VI.}AndronicusTI. 2. (VII.) George, Em- 3. (VIIL) Joannes II., Emperor, 4. Theo- 


- Emperor, succeeded peror, succeeded his succeeded his brother George, pro- dora. 
his father Manuel in brother Andronicus bably in 1280; reigned 18 years ; 
1263; reigned three II. probably in 1266; died in 1297 or 12983 married, in 
years; died probably reigned 14 years; died 1282, Eudoxia, daughter of Michael 
in 1266. probably in 1280. Palaeologus, emperor of Constantinople. 


a ; | o 
1. (IX.) Alexis II., Emp. ; born i 1283; suce. his father Joannes 2. (XVI.) Michael, 3. George. 
TI. in 1297 or 1298; died in 1330; married a princess of Iberia Emp.; sent to Con- 
stantinople ; fruitless attempt to 
i | | seize ee aes, a 
1. (X) Andronicus 2. (XILY Basil I. Empa- 3. (XIV.) Anna; _ PUCCEeQeU IS BOR / OBNNES tit, 
A I a suce. > to Terie e AG a Bi then m March, taa ; deposed and 
his father Alexis returned ; deposed his queen of Imere- confined m 5 convent, Im De- 
II.in 1330;reign- nephew Manuel II. in thia; wrested cember, 1349. FE 
ed 20 months. 1333; died in 1340; the crown from — | ‘af A 
| married, 1, Irene( XIII.) Irene in 1341; (XV.) Toner IIT, Emp.; born 
(XL) Manuel II, natural daughter of An- strangled by Jo- about k 322 ; wrested the crown 
Emp. eight years dronieus II., emperorof annes IJI.( XV) from t g eA Anna in Sep- 
old; succ. hisfather Constantinople; repudi- tember, 1342 ; confined In a 
Andronicus III; ated soon afterwards ; seized the crown in convene mm March 1344 by the 
deposed in 1333 1340; reigned 15 months; deposed and sent nobles who put his father Mi- 
by his uncle Ba- to Constantinople by Anna(XIV.); 2. Irene, chael on the throne. | 


sil. a lady of Trebizond, by whom he had issue 

1. (XVIL) Alexis II. Joannes, Emp. ; 2. Calo- 3. Maria, married in. 4. Theodora, mar- 
born 1338; succeeded Michael in 1349; — Joannes, T351 - Kutlu Bey, -~ mied in 1857 Haj- 
died 1390(?); married Theodora Canta- f chief of the White Emir, chief of 
euzena ; humbled by the Genoese ; under Horde. Ee Chalybia. 


him lived Panaretus, mentioned above. 
a 


* The Roman numerals indicate the order in which the members of the family succeeded to the 
crowns D eee : 


c84 © — CONCOLERUS. «+ 


re 


1. (XVIIL) ee Emperor, 
born 1364, Caesar 1376; 5 Suc- 
ceeded his father 1390 (P); 
submitted to Timur; died 
1412; maro Eudusin, daugh- 


ter of David, King of Georgia. nople, 


2. Eudoxia, married Ja- 
tines or Zetines,a Turkish 
emir, and after his death 
John V. Palaeologus, 
Emperor of Constanti- 


CONCORDIA. 


| | 
3. Anna, 4, A daughter, 


married married Tahar- 
Bagrat VI. tan or Zahra- 
king of tan, emir of 
Georgia. Arsinga. 


(XIX.) Alexis IV., Emperor ; i esetei his father in 1412; murdered between 1445 and 1449; 


married a Cantacuzenian princess. 


| 
(XX.) l. Joannes 2. Alexander, 


| 
3. (XXIL) David, the last 


| | 
4. Maria, 5. A daughter 


IV.(Calo-Joannes), married a Emperor of Trebizond; seized married married a Tur- 
Emp.; deposedand daughter of the crown from his nephew JohnVIT. koman emir in 
killed his father Gatteluzzi, Alexis V. in 1458; married Palaeolo- Persia. 

between 1445 and prince of l. Maria Theodora, of the gus,em- 6. A daughter; 
1449; paid tribute Lesbos. house of the Theodori, princes peror of married George 
to the Turks; died | of Gothia in the Crimea; Constan- Brancowiez,kral 
1458; married a ASon, whose 2. Helena (Irene), daughter  tinople. (king) of Servia. 


life was spared 
by Mohammed 
If. 


daughter of Alex- 
ander, king of Ibe- 
ria. 


of Matthaeus, and grand- 

daughter of John VI. Cantacuzenus, emperor of Constantino- 
ple; deposed by Sultan Mohammed II. in 1462; 
his family to Serres, near Adrianople ; put to death with nearly 


exiled with 


all his children by order of the Sultan, probably in 1466. 


| 
(XXT.) 1, Alexis V., born 1454; succeeded 
his father 1458 ; deposed in the same year 
by his uncle David; put to death by 
Sultan Mohammed If, "after 1462. 


| | 
2. A daughter, 
‘married Nicolo 
Crespo, duke of 
the Archipelago. 


3. Catharina, married 
Usin Hasan, Emir of 
Diyarbekr, Sultan of 
Mesopotamia, 


1—7. Seven sons, put to 
death with their father 
at Adrianople. 


A. branch of the Comnenian family became ex- 


8. George, the youngest; said to have adopted 
the Mohammedan religion; 
spared, but his fate is doubtful. 


9. Anna, her life was 
spared ; she married a 
Turkish chief. 


CONCOLITA/NUS (Koyxoalravos), a king of 


his life was 


tinct at Rome in 15515; another branch flourished | the Gallic people called Gaesati, and colleague of 
in Savoy, and became extinet in 1784, Demetrius | Aneroéstus, together with whom he made war 


Comnenus, a captain in the French army, whose 
descendants are still alive, pretended to be de- 
scended from Nicephorus, one of the sons of the 
last emperor of Trebizond, David, whose life, ac- 
cording to him was spared by Mohammed, and 
his parentage and name were recognized by letters- 
patent of Louis XVI., king of France. But his 
claims will hardly stand a critical examination, 
notwithstanding many so-called authentic docu- 
ments which he published in a rather curious 
work, * Précis historique de la Maison Impériale 
des Comnénes, avec Filiation directe et reconnue 
par Lettres-Patentes du Roi du mois d’Avril, 1782, 
depuis David, dernier empereur de Trébizonde, 
jusqu’ a Demétrius Comneéne,” Amsterdam, 1784, 
vo. (Fallmerayer, Geschichte des Kaiserthums von 
Trapezunt) [W. P.] 
COMUS (Kaos), occurs in the later times of 
antiquity as i god of festive mirth and joy. He 
was represented as a winged youth, and Philo- 
stratus (Zeon. i. 2) describes him as he appeared in 
a painting, drunk and languid after a repast, his 
head sunk on his breast; he was slumbering in 
a standing attitude, and “his legs were crossed. 
(Hirt, Mythol. Bilderd, ii. p. 224, j [L. S] 
 CONCO'LERUS a the Greek 
name of Sari lanapalus. (Polyb. Z Praym., ix.) Other 
forms of the name are KovooxoytedAopos (see Suid. 
8. 0) and ETATON 20%: [E E] 


against the Romans, B. C. 225. [ANEROESTUS.] 
In the battle in which they were defeated, Conco- 
litanus was taken prisoner. (Polyb. ii. 31. y [E. E] 
CONCO'RDIA, a Roman divinity, the personi- 
fication of concord. She had several temples at 
Rome, and one was built as early as the time of 
Furius Camillus, who vowed and built it in com- 
memoration of the reconciliation between the patri- 
cians and plebeians. (Plut. Cum. 42; Ov. ast. i. 
639.) This temple, in which frequent meetings of 
the senate were held, but which appears to have 
fallen into decay, was restored by Livia, the wife 
of Augustus, ao was consecrated by her son, 
Tiberius, Aa. D. 9, after his victory over the Panno- 
nians. (Suet. Tib. 20; Dion Cass. lv. 17.) In the 
reign of Constantine and Maxentius, the temple 
was burnt down, but was again restored. A second 
temple of Concordia was built by Cn. Flavius on 
the area of the temple of Vulean (Liv. ix. 46, xl. 
19; Plin. HN. xxxiii. 6), and a third was vowed 
by L. Manlius during a seditious commation among 
his troops in Gaul, and was afterw ards erected on 
the Capitoline hill. (Liv. xxii. 33.) Concordia is 
represented on several coins as a matron, sometimes 
standing and sometimes sitting, and h olding i in her 
left hand a cornucopia, and in her right either an 


olive branch or a patera, (Comp. Ov. Fesh vi. 9l; 


Carm. L L. v.73, ed. Muller; Cie. de Nat, Dodi. 
i. 23; Hirt, Mytho! Biiderb. ii, p 108.) [L.S] 
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CONDIA'NUS, SEX. QUINTI'LIUS, and 
SEX. QUINTILIUS MA’XIMUS, two bro- 


thers. remarkable for their mutual affection, high- 
character, learning, military skill, and wealth, who 


flourished under the Antonines. They were con- 
suls together in a. D. 151; were subsequently 
joint governors, first of Achaia, and afterwards of 
Pannonia; they addressed a joint epistle to M. 
Aurelius, to which he gave a rescript (Dig. 88. 
tit. 2, s. 16. § 4); they wrote jointly a work upon 
agriculture frequently quoted in the Geoponica; 
and, having been inseparable in life, were not 
divided in death, for they both fell victims at the 
same time to the cruelty of Commodus, guiltless of 
any crime, but open to the suspicion that, from 
their high fame and probity, they must have felt 
disgusted with the existing state of affairs and 
eager for a change. 

Sex. Conpianus, son of Maximus, is said 
to have been in Syria at the period of his father’s 
death, and, in anticipation of his own speedy de- 
struction, to have devised an ingenious trick for 
escape. The story, as told by Dion Cassius, is 
amusing and romantic, but bears the aspect of a 
fable. (Lamprid. Commod. 4, and Casaubon’s 
note; Dion Cass. Ixxii. 5, and Reimarus’s note ; 
Philostrat. Vi. Sophist. ii. 1. $11; Needham, Pro- 
legom. ad Geoponica, Cantab. 1704.) [W.R.] 

CONISALUS (Kovicados), a daemon, who to- 
gether with Orthanes and Tychon appeared in the 
train of Priapus. (Aristoph. Lys. 983 ; Athen. x. 
p. 441; Strab. xiii. 'p. 588; Hesych. s. v.) [L.S.] 

CO'NIUS (Kémos), the god who excites or 
makes dust, a surname of Zeus, who had an un- 
covered temple under this name in the arx of 
Megara. (Paus. i. 40. § 5.) [L. S.] 

CONNUS (Kovvos), the son of Metrobius, a 
_ player on the cithara, who taught Socrates music. 

(Plat. Huthyd. pp. 272, C- 295, d., Menex. p. 235, 
e.; Cie. ad Fam. ix. 22.) This Connus is probably 
the same as the flute-player Connas, mentioned by 
Aristophanes (Equit. 532), who was, as we learn 
from the Scholiast, very poor, although he had 
gained several victories in the Olympic games. 
Whether the proverb mentioned by Suidas, Kévvov 
widov, “ good for nothing,” refers to the same 
person, is doubtful, 

CONON (Kover). 1. A distinguished Athe- 
nian general, who lived in the latter part of the 
fifth and the beginning of the fourth century B. c. 
In 413, he was stationed in command of a fleet off 
Naupactus, to prevent the Corinthians from send- 
ing succours to the Syracusans. In an engagement 
which ensued neither side gained a decisive vic- 
tory. (Thue. vii, 31.) In 410, according to Dio- 
dorus (xiii. 48), he was strategus, and was sent to 
Corcyra to protect the Athenian interests in that 
quarter, when Corcyra became the scene of another 
massacre, In 409, he was elected strategus with 

Alcibiades and Thrasybulus (Xen. Hell. i. 4.§ 10), 

and again in 406 was made the first of the ten 
generals chosen to supersede Alcibiades. (Xen. 
| Hell, i. 5. § 16; Diod. xiii. 74.) For an account 
of the operations which forced him to take refuge 
in Mytilene, of his blockade by Callicratidas, and 
the victory of the Athenians at Arginusae by which 
he was delivered, see Xen. Hell. i. 63 Diod. xiii 
77—79, 97, &c. When all his colleagues were 
deposed, Conon retained his command. (Xen. 
Hell, vii. 1.) 


When the Athenian fleet was surprised by Ly- 


sander at Aegos-Potami (B. c. 405), Conon 
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of the generals was on his guard. He escaped _ 
with eight ships, and sought an asylum in Cyprus, 
which was governed by his friend Evagoras. (Xen, 
Hell, ii. 1. § 20, &c.; Diod. xiii, 1063 Corn, Nep. 


Conon, 1—8.) Here he remained for some years, 


till the war which the Spartans commenced against 
the Persians gave him an opportunity of serving 
his country. There is some difficulty in reconcil- 
ing the accounts. which we have left of his pro- 
ceedings. He appears to have connected himself 
with Pharnabazus (Corn. Nep. Con. 2), and it was 
on the recommendation of the latter, according to 
Diodorus (xiv. 39) and Justin (vi. 1), that he was 
appointed by the Persian king to the command of | 
the fleet in B. c. 397. From Ctesias (Pers, 63) it 
would appear, that Conon opened a negotiation 


with the Persian court while at Salamis, and 


Ctesias was sent down to him with a letter em- 
powering him to raise a fleet at the expense of the 
Persian treasury, and to act as admiral under 
Pharnabazus. He was first attacked, though 
without success, by Pharax, the Lacedaemonian 
admiral, while lying at Caunus, and soon after 
succeeded in detaching Rhodes from the Spartan 
alliance. (Diod. xiv. 79.) Though he received 
considerable reinforcements, the want of supplies 
kept him inactive. (Isocr. Paneg. e. 39.) He 
therefore made a journey to the Persian court in 
395. The king granted him all that he want- 
ed, and at his request appointed Pharnabazus 
as his colleague. (Diod. xiv. 81; Isocr. Paneg. 
c. 39; Corn. Nep. Con. 2—4; Justin, vi. 2.) In 
B. ©. 394, they gained a decisive victory over Pi- 
sander, the Spartan admiral, off Cnidus. (Xen. 
Fell, iv. 3. § 10, &c.; Diod. xiv. 83; Corn. Nep. 
Con. 4.) Pharnabazus and Conon now cruised 
about the islands and coasts of the Aegean, ex- 
pelled the Lacedaemonian harmosts from the mari- 
time towns, and won over the inhabitants by 
assurances of freedom from foreign garrisons. (Xen. 
Hell. iv. 8; Diod. xiv. 84.) In the course of the 
winter, Conon drew contributions from the cities on 


the Hellespont, and in the spring of 393, in con- 


junction with Pharnabazus, sailed to the coast of — 
Laconia, made descents on various points, ravaged 
the vale of the Pamisus, and took possession of- 
Cythera. They then sailed to Corinth, and 
Pharnabazus having left a subsidy for the states in — 
alliance against Sparta, made preparations for re- 
turning home. Conon with his sanction proceeded . 
to Athens, for the purpose of restoring the long 
walls and the fortifications of Peiraeeus, He was 
received with the greatest enthusiasm, and with 
the aid of his crews great progress was in a short 
time made towards the restoration of the walls. 
(Xen. Hell. iv. 8. § 7, &c.; Diod. xiv. 84, 853 
Paus. i. 2; Corn. Nep. Con. 4; Dem. in Dept. 
p. 478; Athen. i 5, p. 3.) When the Spartans 
opened their negotiations with Tiribazus, Conon 
with some others was sent by the Athenians to 
counteract the intrigues of Antalcidas, but was. 
thrown into prison by Tirtbazus. (Xen. Hell. iv. 
8. § 16; Diod. xiv. 85; Corn. Nep. Con. 5.) Ac- 
cording to some accounts, he was sent into the 
interior of Asia, and there put to death. (Isocr.. 
Paneg. c: 41, Diod. xv. 43; Corn. Nep. Le.) But 
according to the most probable account, he escaped. 
to Cyprus. He had property in this island, and 


| on his death left behind him a considerable fortune, 
part of which was bequeathed to different relations 
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‘theus. (Lys. de Arist. Bon. p. 638, ed. Reiske; 
Corn. Nep. 2c.) His tomb and that of his son, in 
the Cerameicus, were to be seen in the time of 
Pausanias, (i. 29. § 15.) Ta 
9. Son of Timotheus, grandson of the pre- 
ceding. On the death of Timotheus nine-tenths 
of the fines which had been imposed on him were 
remitted, and Conon was allowed to discharge the 
remainder in the form of a donation for the repair 
of the long walls, (Corn, Nep. Tim. 4.) He was 
sent by the Athenians, together with Phocion and 
Clearchns, to remonstrate with Nicanor on his 
seizure of Peiraeeus, B. c 318. (Diod. xviii. 
64) fC. P. M.]. 

CONON, literary. 1. A grammarian of the 
age of Augustus, the author of a work entitled 
Avnyioeis, addressed to Archelaus Philopator, king 
of Cappadocia. It was a collection of fifty narra- 
tives relating to the mythical and heroic period, 
and especially the foundation of colonies. An 
epitome of the work has been preserved in the 
Bibliotheca of Photius (Cod. 186), who speaks in 
terms of commendation of his Attic style, and re- 
marks (Cod. 189), that Nicolaus Damascenus bor- 
rowed much from him. There are separate editions 
of this abstract in Gale’s Histor. Poet, Script. p. 
241, &c., Paris, 1675; by Teucher, Lips. 1794 
and 1802; and Kanne, Gétting, 1798. 

Dion Chrysostom (Or. xviii. tom. i. p. 480) 
mentions a rhetorician of this name, who may pos 
sibly be identical with the last. rn 
9, A Conon is mentioned by the scholiast on 
Apollonius Rhodius (i. 1163), who quotes a pas- 
sige, èv Tf ‘Hpaxaeig, and mentions a treatise by 
him, Mepl ris Nyoiddos, Josephus (e. Apion. i. 
23) also speaks of a writer of this name, 

3. Another Conon, whether identical with any 
of those above-mentioned or not is uncertain, is 
mentioned by Servius (ad Virg. Aen. vii. 738) as 

having written a work on Italy. (Fabric. Bill. 
Grace. iv. p. 25; Voss. de Hist. Gr. pp. 206, 420, 
ed. Westermann.) 

4. There was a Christian writer of this name, 
who wrote on the resurrection against Johannes 
Philoponus. (Phot. Cod. 23,24.) [C. P.M. 

CONON (Kovwr), of Samos, a mathematician 
and astronomer, lived in the time of the Ptolemies 
Philadelphus and Euergetes (B. c. 283—222), and 
was the friend and probably the teacher of Archi- 
medes, who survived him. None of his works are 
preserved. His observations are referred to by 
Ptolemy in his @dceis drAavev, and in the histo- 
rical notice appended to that work they are said 
to have been made in Italy (Petay. Uranolog. p. 
93), in which country he seems to have been cele- 

brated. (See Virgil’s mention of him, Zl. iii. 40.) 
According to Seneca (Nat. Quaest. vii. 3), he made 
a colleetion of the observations of solar eclipses 
preserved by the Egyptians. Apollonius Pergaeus 
(Conte, lib. iv. praef.) mentions his attempt. to 
demonstrate some propositions concerning the num- 
ber of points in which two conic sections can cut 
one another. Conon was the inventor of the curve 
called the spiral of Archimedes [ARCHIMEDES] ; 
but he seems to have contented himself with pro- 

- posing the investigation of its properties as a pro- 
blem to other geometers. (Pappus, Wath. Coll. iv. 
= Prop. 18.) He is said to have given the name 
Coma Berenices to the constellation so called 
[Berznice, 3], on the authority of an ode of 


and temples, and the remainder to his son Timo- | 


CONSENTIUS. 


| Callimachus translated by Catullus (lxvii. de Coma 
Berenices) ; a fragment of the original is preserved 
by Theon in his Scholia on Aratus. (Phaenom. 146; 


see also Hyginus, Pott. Asiron, ii. 24.) But it is 
doubtful whether the constellation was really 
adopted by the Alexandrian astronomers. The 
strongest evidence which remains to us of Conon’s 
mathematical genius consists in the admiration 
with which he is mentioned by Archimedes. See 
his prefaces to the treatises on the Quadrature of 
the Parabola and on Spirals. [W. F. D.] 

CONOSTAULUS BESTES. [BesrtEs.] 

CONO'NEUS (Kovwveús), a Tarentine, is men- 
tioned by Appian (Annib. 32) as the person who 
betrayed Tarentum to the Romans in B. co. 213. 
(Comp. Frontin. Strateg. iii. 8. § 6, where Ouden- 
dorp has restored this name from Appian.) Poly- 
bius (viii. 19, &c.) and Livy (xxv. 8, &c.) say, 
that Philemenus and Nicon were the leaders of 
the conspiracy, but Schweighäuser remarks (ad 
App. l c), that as Percon was the cognomen of 
Nicon (see Liv. xxvi. 39), so there is no reason 
why we should not infer that Cononeus was the 
cognomen of Philemenus. [PHILEMENUS.] 

P. CONSA. A Roman jurist of this name is 
mentioned by legal biographers and by writers who 
have made lists of jurists, as Val. Forsterus, Ruti- 
lius, Guil. Grotius, and Fabricius, but they give no 
authority for their statement. The only authority 
that we can find for this name is an anecdote in 
Plutarch’s life of Cicero (c. 26), repeated in his 
Apophihegmata. When P. Consa, an ignorant and — 
empty man, who held himself forth as a jurist, was 
summoned as a witness in a cause, and declared 
that he knew nothing whatever about the matter 
that he was examined upon, Cicero said to him, 


| drily, “ Perhaps you think that the question re- 


lates to law.” 

The reading of the name in Plutarch is exceed- 
ingly doubtful,—Publius may be Popillius, and 
Consa may be Caius, Cassius, or Cotta. [J. T. G.] 

CONSENTES DII, the twelve Etruscan gods, 
who formed the council of Jupiter. Their name is 
probably derived from the ancient verb conso, that 
is, consulo, According to Seneca (Quaest. Nat. ii, 
41), there was above the Consentes and Jupiter a 
yet higher council, consisting of mysterious and 
nameless divinities, whom Jupiter consulted when 
he intended to announce to mankind great calami- 
ties or changes by his lightnings. The Consentes 
Dii consisted of six male and six female divinities, 
but we do not know the names of all of them ; it 
is however certain that Juno, Minerva, Summanus, 
Vulcan, Saturn, and Mars were among them. Ac- 
cording to the Etruscan theology, they ruled over 
the world and time; they had come into existence 
at the beginning of a certain period of the world, 
at the end of which they were to cease to exist. 
They were also called by the name of Complices, 
and were probably a set of divinities distinct from 
the twelve great gods of the Greeks and Romans. 
(Varro, R. R. i l, ap. Arnob. adv. Gent. Ui. 40; 
Hartung, Die Relig. d. Rüm. ii. p5.) [LS] 

P. CONSE'NTIUS, the author of a grammatical 
treatise “Ars P. Consentii V. C. de duabus parti- 
bus Orationis, Nomine et Verbo,” published origi- 
nally by J, Sichard at Basle, in 1528, and subse- 
quently, in a much more complete form, in the 
collection of Putschius (Grammuticue Latin. Auc 
tores Antig. 4to, Hannov, 1605), who had access 
to MSS, which enabled him to supply numerous 


CONSIDIUS. 


and large deficiencies. Another work by the same | 


writer, entitled “Ars de Barbarismis et Metaplas- 
mis,” was recently discovered by Cramer in a 
Regensburg MS. now at Munich, and was pub- 
lished at Berlin, in 1817, by Buttmann. It is of 
considerable value on account of the fragments 
quoted from lost productions, and of the view which 
it affords of the state of the language and of gram- 
matical studies at the period when it was com- 
posed. In the “de Barbarismis” we find a refer- 
ence toa third essay on the structure of periods, 
“de Structurarum Ratione,” which, if ever pub- 
lished, is no longer extant. 

_ Consentius is commonly believed to have flou- 
rished at Constantinople in the middle of the fifth 
century, on the supposition that he was one or 
other of the following individuals. 

„1. Consentius, a poet violently bepraised by 
Sidonius Apollinaris. (Carm. xxiii., Epist. viii. 4.) 
He married a daughter of the consul Jovianus, by 
whom he had a son, namely 

2. Consenrius, who rose to high honour under 
Valentinian III., by whom he was named Comes 
_ Palatii and despatched upon an important mission 
to Theodosius. He also had a son, namely 

8. Consenrius, who devoted himself to literary 
leisure and the enjoyments of a rural life, and is 
celebrated as well as his grandfather by Sidonius. 

Fabricius (Bibl. Lat, vol. iii. p. 745) tells us, 
that in some MSS. the grammarian is styled not 
only vèr clarissimus, the ordinary appellation of 
learned men at that period, but also quintus consu- 
darts quinque civitatum, which might perhaps lead 
as to identify him with the second of the above 
personages, [W. R.] 

CONSE/VIUS or CONSI’VIUS, the propa- 
gator, occurs as the surname of Janus and Ops. 
(Macrob. Sad. i. 9, ii. 9; Fest. s.v. Opima.) [L. S.] 

CONSI'DIA GENS, plebeian. None of its 
members ever obtained any higher ofñce in the 
state than the praetorship, and are, with once ex- 
ception, mentioned only in the last century of the 
republic. The cognomens of this gens are Gallus, 
Longus, Nonianus, and Paetus, the last two of 
which also occur on coins; but as there is some 
confusion between some of the members of the 
gens, an account of all of them is given under 

Consipius, and not under the cognomens. 

CONSI’DIUS. 
the plebs, B. c. 476, united with his colleague T, 
Genucius in bringing forward the agrarian law 
again, and also in accusing T. Menenius Lanatus, 
the consul of the preceding year, because it was 
supposed that the Fabii had perished at Cremera 
through his neglect. (Liv. ii, 62; Dionys. ix. 27.) 

2. Consipius, a farmer of the public taxes 
( publicanus), brought an action against L. Sergius 
Orata, who was praetor in B. C. 98, on account of 
his illegal appropriation of the waters of the Lu- 
erine sea, Orata was defended by L. Crassus, who 


was a friend of Considius. (Val. Max. ix. L $ 1.) 


8. L. Consrorvs, conducted, in conjunction with 

Sex. Saitius, a colony to Capua, which was formed 
by M. Brutus, the father of the so-called tyranni- 
cide, in his tribunate, B. c. 83. [Brorus, No. 20 ] 
Cousidius and Saltius are ridiculed by Cicero for 
the arrogance which they displayed, and for calling 
themselves praetors instead of duumvirs. 
Len Agr. ii, 24.) 


4. Q. Consipius, a senator and one of the 


judices, is praised by Cicero for his integrity and 


1. Q. Consipius, tribune of | 


(Cic. de 
| to fly into Mauretania. But he was murdered on 
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uprightness as a judge both in B. c. 70 (in Verr. i. 
7) and in B. c. 66. (Pro Cluent. 38.) Considius 
is spoken of as quite an old man in Caesar's con- 


sulship, B. c. 59, and it is related of him, that 
when very few senators came to the house, on one 


occasion, he told Caesar, that the reason of their 
absence was their fear of his arms and soldiers; 
and that when Caesar thereupon asked him wh 


he also did not stop at home, he replied, that old 
age had deprived him of all 


fear, (Plut. Caes. 145 _ 
Cic. ad Ati, ii. 24.) 0 | 

5. Q. Consipius, the usurer, may perhaps be 
the same as the preceding, especially as the anec- 
dote related of him is in accordance with the 
character which Cicero gives of the senator. It is 
related. of this Considius, that, when in the Catili- 
narian conspiracy, B. €. 63, the value of all property 
had been so much depreciated that it was impos- | 
sible even for the wealthy to pay their creditors, 
he did not call in the principal or interest of any 
of the sums due to him, although he had 15 mil- — 
lions of sesterces out at interest, endeavouring by 
this indulgence to mitigate, as far as he could, the 
general alarm. (Val. Max. iv. 8. § 3; comp. Cic. 
ad Att. i. 12.) a 

6. Q. Consipius Garrus, one of the heirs of 
Q. Turius in B. c. 43, was perhaps a son of No. 4. 
(Cic. ad Fam. xii. 26.) 

7. P. Consinius, served under Caesar in his 
first campaign in Gaul, B. c. 58, and is spoken of 


as an experienced soldier, who had served under 


L. Sulla and afterwards under M. Crassus. (Caes. 
B. G@. i. 21.) 

8. M. Consipius Nonianus, praetor in B. C. 52. 
He is spoken of in 49 as the intended successor of 
Caesar in the province of Nearer Gaul, and he as- — 
sisted Pompey in the same year in conducting his 
preparations at Capua. (Ascon. in Cic, Mil. p. 55, 
ed. Orelli ; Cic. ad Fam. xvi. 12, ad Ait. viii, 11,8.) 
The name of C. Considius Nonianus occurs on 
coins. (Eckhel, v. p. 177.) 

9. C. Consius Longus, propraetor in Africa, 
left his province shortly before the breaking out of 


the civil war between Caesar and Pompey, in 


order to go to Rome to become a candidate for the 
consulship, entrusting the government to Q. Liga- 
rius. (Cic. pro Ligar. 1; Schol. Gronov. in Ligar.. 
p. 414, ed. Orelli.) When the civil war broke out 
in B. c. 49, Considius espoused Pompey’s: party, 
and returned to Africa, where he held Adrumetum 
with one legion. (Caes. B. © ii 23.) He still 
had possession of Adrumetum two years after- 
wards, B. C. 47, when Caesar came into Africa ; 
and when a letter was sent him by the hands of a — 
captive, Considius caused the unfortunate bearer 
to be put to death, because he said he had brought 
it from the imperator Caesar, declaring at the same. 


time himself, that Scipio was the only imperator of 
the Roman people at that time. Shortly after- 


wards Considius made an unsuccessful attempt . 
upon Achilla, a free town in Caesar’s interest, and | 
was obliged to retire to Adrumetum. We next | 


hear of Considius. in possession of the strongly- 
fortified town of Tisdra; but after the defeat of 
Scipio at Thapsus, and when he heard that Cn. 


Domitius Calvinus was advancing against the town, 
he secretly withdrew from it, accompanied by a 
few Gaetulians and laden with money, intending 


the journey by the Gaetulians, who coveted his 
treasures, (Hirt. B. Afr. 3, 4, 33, 43, 76, 86, 93.) 
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10. C. Consinivs, son of No. 9, fell into Cae- 
sar’s power, when he obtained possession of Adru- 


metum after the battle of Thapsus, B. c. 47, and 


„was pardoned by Caesar. (Hirt. B. Afr. 89.) Tt 


is supposed that he may be the same as the C. 


‘Considius Paetus, whose name occurs on coins ; but 


this is mere conjecture. (Eckhel, v. p. 177.) 
CONSTANS I., FLA’VIUS JU’LIUS, the 
youngest of the three sons of Constantine the Great 
and Fausta, was at an early age appointed by his 
father governor of Western Illyricum, Italy, and 
Africa, countries which he subsequently received 
as his portion upon the division of the empire in 
A.D. 337. After having successfully resisted the 


=- treachery and violence of his brother Constantine, 


who was slain in invading his territory, a. D. 340, 
Constans became master of the whole West, and 
being naturally indolent, weak, and profligate, 
abandoned himself for some years without restraint 


to the indulgence of the most depraved passions. 


While hunting in Gaul, he suddenly received in- 
telligence that Magnentius [Macnentivs] had 


rebelled, that the soldiers had mutinied, and that 
- emissaries had been despatched to put him to death. 


Flying with all speed, he succeeded in reaching 


the Pyrenees, but was overtaken near the town of 


Helena (formerly Illiberis) by the cavalry of the 
usurper, and was slain, A. D. 350, in the thirtieth 
year of his age and the thirteenth of his reign. 


(Aurel, Viet. de Caes. xli., Epit. xli; Eutrop. x. 5; 
- Zosimus, ii, 42; Zonaras, xiii. 6.) [W. R.] 


COIN OF CONSTANS L 


CONSTANS IL, FLA’VIUS HERA’CLIUS, 
emperor of the East, A. D. 641—668, the elder son 
of the emperor Constantine III. and the empress 
Gregoria, was born on the 7th of November, 4. D. 
630, and his original name was Heraclius. After 
the death of his father, who reigned but a few 
months, in a. D. 641, the throne was seized by 


Heracleonas, the younger brother of Constantine 
III. ; but as Heracleonas was a tool in the hands 
of his ambitious mother, Martina, he incurred the 
hatred of the people, and a rebellion broke out, 
which was headed by Valentinus Caesar. Valen- 


tine at first compelled Heracleonas to admit his 


nephew Heraclius as co-regent, and on this occasion 
Heraclius adopted the name of Constantine, which 
he afterwards changed into that of Constans. 
Not satisfied with this result, Valentine proclaimed 
Constans sole emperor: Heracleonas and Martina 
were made prisoners, and, after being mutilated, 
were sent into exile. Thus Constans II. succeeded 


in the month of August, a. D. 641, and on account 
of his youth was obliged to be satisfied with only 


the name of emperor, and to abandon his authority 
to Valentine, who is probably identical with one 
Valentinian, who rebelled in a. D. 644, but was 
killed in a skirmish in the streets of Constanti- 


‘nople. 


The reign of Constans II. is remarkable for the 
great losses which the empire sustained by the at- 
tacks of the Arabs and Longobards or Lombards. 


CONSTANS. 


Egypt, and at last its capital, Alexandria, had been 
| conquered by Amru, the general of the khalif 


’Omar, towards the close of the reign of the emperor 
Heraclius, the grandfather of Constans. (a. D. 610 
—641.) Anxious to regain possession of Alexan- 
dria, Constans fitted out an expedition against 
Egypt, and we are informed by the Chinese an- 
nalists, that he sent ambassadors to the emperor of 
China, Taisum, to excite him to a war against the 
Arabs, by whom the Chinese possessions in 
Turkistan were then infested. (Comp. De Guignes, 
Histoire générale des Huns, i. pp. 55, 56.) This 
emperor reigned from a. D. 627 till 650, and as 
the Christian religion was preached in China during 
his reign by Syrian monks, from which we may 
conclude that an intercourse existed between China 
and the Greek empire, the fact related by the 
Chinese annalists seems worthy of belief, especially 
as the danger from the Arabs was common to both 
the empires. When Manuel, the commander of the 
imperial forces, appeared with a powerful fleet off 
Alexandria, the inhabitants took up arms against 
the Arabic governor "Othman, and with their 
assistance Manuel succeeded in taking the town. 
(A. D. 646.) But he maintained himself there 
only a short time. ‘Amru approached with a 
strong army; he took the town by assault, and 
Manuel fled to Constantinople with the remnants 
of his forces. A considerable portion of Alexandria 
was destroyed, and the Greeks never got possession 
of it again. Encouraged by this success, the khalif 
*Omar ordered his lieutenant *Abdu-l-lah to invade 
the Greek possessions in northern Africa. “Abdu- 
llah met with great success; he conquered and 
killed in battle Gregorius, the imperial governor 
of Africa, and the Greeks ceded to him Tripolitana, 
and promised to pay an annual tribute for the re- 
maining part of the imperial dominions in Africa: 
This treaty was concluded without the consent of 
Constans, and although it was dictated by neces- 
sity, the emperor blamed and punished his officers 
severely, and shewed so much resentment against 
his subjects in Africa, that he took revenge upon 
them seventeen years afterwards, as is mentioned 
below. 

While *Abdu-l-lah was gaining these advantages 
in Africa, Mé’awiyah, who subsequently became 
khalif, drove the Greeks out of Syria, and, after 
conquering that country, sailed with a fleet of 1700 
small craft to Cyprus, conquered the whole island, 
and imposed upon the inhabitants an annual tri- 
bute of 7200 pieces of gold. The island, however, 
was taken from the Arabs two years after the con- 
quest, by the imperial general Cacorizus. The 
Arabs made also considerable progress in Cilicia 
and Isauria, which were ravaged by Bizr, one of 
their best generals. While the finest provinces of 
the East thus became a prey to the khalifs, the 
emperor was giving all his attention towards the 
protection of monothelism, to which sect he was 
addicted, and the persecution of the orthodox 
catholic faith. Unable to finish the religions con- 
test by reasonable means, Constans issued an edict 
by which he prohibited all discussions on religions 
subjects, hoping thus to establish monothelism by 
oppressive measures. This edict, which is known 
by the name of “ Typus,” created as much dis- 
content as laughter: it was rejected by the pope 


and generally by all the churches in Italy, and 


contributed much to rnin the emperor in publie 


Opinion. His subjects manifested publicly their 
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contempt for his character, and the governors of 
distant provinces paid so little respect to his 
authority, that they seemed to be independent 
princes. A revolt broke out in Armenia under 
Pasagnathus, who made himself completely inde- 
pendent; but he afterwards returned to obedience. 

As early as 648, a truce for two years had been 
concluded between the Arabs and Constans. 
*Abdu-l-lah availed himself of that truce to invade 
and conquer Nubia and Abyssinia; but he return- 
ed in 651, renewed hostilities, and sent an ex- 
pedition against Sicily, where the Arabs took 
several places, and maintained themselves there. 
Tn the same year Mt’awiyah spread terror through 
both the East and the West by the conquest of 
Rhodes, and it was on this occasion that the 
famous colossus was sold to a Jew of Edessa. 

The fall of Rhodes failed to rouse Constans 
from his carelessness. He still endeavoured to 
compel obedience to his “ Typus” in Italy, al- 
though it had been condemned by pope Martin I. 
Theodorus Calliopas, the imperial exarch in Italy, 
arrested Martin in his own palace in 653, and 
sent him from thence to Messina, afterwards to 
the island of Naxos, and at last, in 654, to Con- 
stantinople. Here, after a mock trial, he was con- 
demned of holding treacherous correspondence with 
the infidels, and was mutilated and banished to 
Cherson, in the Chersonnesus Taurica, where he 
died in September, A.D.655. Many other bishops 
of the orthodox faith were likewise persecuted, 
among whom was St. Maximus, who died in exile 
in the Caucasus, in 662. 

_ In 655,the war with the Arabs became alarmingly 
dangerous. Mú’awiyah, then governor of Syria, 
fitted out a fleet, which he entrusted to the command 
of Abá-l-ábár, while he himself with the land forces 
marched against Caesareia, whence he intended to 
proceed to the Bosporus. In this imminent danger 
Constans gave the command of Constantinople to his 
eldest son, Constantine, and sailed himself with 
his own ships against the hostile fleet. The two 
fleets met off the coast of Lycia, and an obstinate 
battle ensued, in which the Greeks were at last 
completely defeated. Constantinople seemed to be 
lost. But the khalif *Othm4n was assassinated in 
655, and Mé’awiyah, who was chosen in his 
stead, was obliged to renounce the conquest of 
Constantinople, and to defend his own empire 
against the attempts of AH, and afterwards of his 
son Hasan, who assumed the title of khalif, and 
maintained themselves at Kufa till 668. De- 
livered from the Arabs, Constans made war upon 
the Slavonian nations south and north of the Da- 
nube with great success. | 

In 661, Constans put his brother Theodosius to 
death. The reasons for this crime are not well 
known ; for, as Theodosius had taken orders, and 
was consequently unfit for reigning, political 
jealousy could not be the cause; perhaps there was 
some religious difference between the two brothers. 
The murder of his brother pressed heavily upon him ; 
he constantly dreamt about him, and often awoke, 


. erying out that Theodosius was standing at his bed- 
side, holding a cup of blood, and saying, “ Drink, 


brother, drink!” His palace at Constantinople 
was insupportable to him, and he at last resolved 
to quit the East and to fix his residence in Italy. 


‘The political state of this country, however, was. 


as strong a reason for the emperor’s presence there 
as the visions of a murderer, : 
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As early as A. D. 641, Rotharis, king of the 
Longobards, attacked the imperial dominions in 
northern Italy, and conquered the greater part of 
them. One of his successors, Grimoald, had formed 
designs against the Greek possessions in southern — 
Italy, where the emperor was still master of the 
duchies of Rome and Naples, with both the Cala- 
brias. Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica belonged like- 
wise to the Greek empire. The emperor’s authority 
in Italy was much shaken by the religious and 
civil troubles which he had caused there by his 
absurd edict, the “Typus;” but, on the other 
hand, the dissensions among the dukes and other 
great chiefs of the Longobards seemed to afford a 
favourable chance for the re-establishment of the 
Roman empire of Italy by the Greeks, an enter- 
prise which one hundred years before the emperor 
Justinian had so gloriously achieved by his general 
Narses. Under these circumstances, Constans 
resolved not only to imitate the example of Jus- 
tinian, but to make Rome once more the centre of 
the Roman empire. His resolution caused the 
greatest surprise, for since the downfall of the 
Western empire no emperor had resided, nor even 
made a momentary stay, in Italy. “ But,” said 
Constans, “ the mother (Rome) is worthier of my 
care than the daughter (Constantinople) ;” and, 
having fitted out a fleet, he fixed the day of his 
departure, and ordered the empress and his three 
sons to accompany him. He waited for them on 
board of his galley, but no sooner had they left 
the imperial palace, than the people of Constanti- 
nople rose in revolt and prevented them by force 
from joining the emperor. Being informed of this, 
Constans spit against the city, cursed its inhabit- 
ants, and ordered the sailors to weigh anchor. 
This took place towards the end of 662. Con- 
stans stayed the winter at Athens, having pre- 
viously appointed his eldest son, Constantine, 
governor of Constantinople. Our space prevents 
us from giving an account of his campaign in Italy ;. 
it is sufficient to state, that though he met at first 
with some success, his troops were afterwards de- 
feated by the Longobards, and he was obliged to 
relinquish his design of subduing them. After 
plundering the churches and other public buildings | 
of Rome of their finest ornaments and treasures, 
he took up his residence at Syracuse for a time. 
In this city also he gratified his love of avarice | 
and cruelty to such an extent, that many thousands - 
fled from the island and settled in different parts 
of Syria, especially at Damascus, where they 
adopted the religion of Mohammed. The emperor's 
absence from the seat of government excited 
Mé@’awiyah to make fresh inroads into the Greek 
provinces. | | ee ere ae S 
It has been already related that Constans was 
deeply offended on account of the treaty having- 
been concluded without his consent between his 
officers in Africa and the Arabian general Abdu- 
lah. In 665, M@’awiyah being then chiefly oc- 
cupied in the eastern part of the Khalifate, Constans 
resolved to revenge himself upon his subjects in. 
Africa, and accordingly imposed a tribute upon 
them which was more than double what they had _ 
engaged to pay to the Arabs. This avaricious and 
imprudent measure caused a revolt. They invited 


| the Arabs to take possession of their country, 


promising to make no resistance. Upon this. 
-Mé’awiyah entered Africa, defeated the few troops 


_ | who were faithful to Constans, and extended his 
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conquests as far as the frontiers of Mauretania, 
During the same time the Longobards extended 
their conquests in Italy. Despised and hated by 
all his subjects, Constans lost his life by the hand 
of an assassin, at least in a most mysterious 
manner, pethaps by the intrigues of orthodox 
priests, On the 15th of July, 668, he was found 
drowned in his bath at Syracuse. He left three 
sons, Constantine IV. Pogonatus, his successor, 
Heraclius, and Tiberius. The name of his wife is 
not known. (Theophanes, p. 275, &c., ed. Paris ; 
Cedrenus, p. 429, &c., ed. Paris ; Zonaras, vol. ii. 
p. 87, &e., ed. Paris; Glycas, p. 277, &c., ed. 
Paris; Philo Byzantinus, Libellus de Septem Orbis 
— Spectaculis, ed. Orelli, Leipzig, 1816, pp. 15, &c., 
80, &c., and the notes of Leo Allatius, p. 97, &c. ; 
Paulus Diaconus (Warnefried), De Gestis Longo- 
bardorum, iv. 51, &c., v. 6—13, 80; Abulfeda, 
Vita Mohammed, p. 109, ed. Reiske, Annales, p. 
65, &c., ed. Reiske.) [W. P.] 
CONSTANTIA. 1. Fuavia VALERIA CON- 
STANTIA, also called CONSTANTINA, the daughter of 
Constantius Chlorus Caesar and his second wife, 
Theodora, was born after A. D. 292 and before a. D. 
306, either in Gaul or Britain. She was a halfsister 
of Constantine the Great, who gave her in marriage 
in 3l3to C. Valerius Licinianus Licinius Augustus, 
master of the East. In the civil war which broke 
out between Constantine and Licinius in 323, the 
latter was entirely defeated at Chrysopolis, now Scu- 
tari opposite Constantinople, and fled to Nicomedeia, 
where he was besieged by the victor. In order to 


save the life of her husband, who was able neither 
to defend the town nor to escape, Constantia went 
into the camp of her brother, and by her earnest 
entreaties obtained pardon for Licinius. Afraid, 
however, of new troubles, Constantine afterwards 
gave orders to put him to death ; but this severity 
did not alter his friendship for his sister, whom he 
always treated with kindness and respect. Con- 
=- stantia was first an orthodox Christian, having 
been baptized by pope Sylvester at Rome; but she 
afterwards adopted the Arian creed. It appears 
that she was governed by an Arian priest, whose 
name is unknown, but who was certainly a man of 
great influence, for it was through him that she 
obtained the pardon of Arius, who had been sent 
into exile in 325, after his opinion had been con- 


demned by the council at Nicaea. During the 
negotiations concerning the recall of Arius, Con- 

_ stantia fell ill, and, being visited by ber brother 
Constantine, besought him on her death-bed to 
restore Arius to liberty. She died some time 
afterwards, between 328 and 330. She had a son 
by Licinius, whose name was Flavius Licinianus 
Licinius Caesar. (Philostorg. i. 9; Theophan. pp. 
9, 27, ed, Paris; Euseb. H. Æ. x. 8; Socrat. i. 2; 
Zosim. ii. pp. 17, 28.) 

2. Fravia Maxima CONSTANTIA, the dangh- 
ter of the emperor Constantius IJ. and his third 
wife, Faustina, was born shortly after the death of 
her father in A. D. 361. In 375 she was destined 
to marry the young emperor Gratian, but, on her 
way.to the emperor, was surprised in Illyria by the 
Quadi, who had invaded the country, and would 
have been carried away into captivity but for the 
timely succour of Messalla, the governor of Illyria, 
who brought her safely to Sirmium. When a 
child of four years, she had the misfortune to be 
seized with her mother by Procopius, a cousin of 


the emperor Julian, who had raised a rebellion in. 
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865, and who carried his captives with him in all 
his expeditions, in order to excite his troops by 
their presence. Constantia died before her hus- 
band Gratian, that is, before 333, leaving no issue. 
(Amm. Mare. xxi. 15, xxv. 7, 9, xxix. 6.) [W.P.] 


CONSTANTINA, FLAVIA JULIA, by 


some authors named CONSTA’NTTIA, daughter of 
Constantine the Great and Fausta, was married to 
Hannibalianus, and received from her father the 
title of Augusta. Disappointed in her ambitious 
hopes by the death of her husband, she encouraged 
the revolt of Vetranio [Verranio], and is said to 
have placed the diadem on his brows with her own 
hand. She subsequently became the wife of Gal- 
lus Caesar (A. D. 351), and three years afterwards 


(a. D. 854) died of a fever in Bithynia. This 


princess, if we can trust the highly-coloured picture 


drawn by Ammianus Marcellinus, must have been 
a perfect demon in the human form, a female fury 
ever thirsting for blood, and stimulating to deeds 
of violence and savage atrocity the cruel temper of 
Gallus, who after her death ascribed many of his 
former excesses to her evil promptings. 

(Amm. Mare. xiv. 1, &.3 Aurel. Vict. 41, 425 
Julian, Epist. ad Athen. p. 501, ed. 1630; Philos- 
torg. Hist. Ecel, iii. 22, iv. 1; Theophan. Chronog. 
p. 37, ed. 1655.) [W. R.] 

CONSTANTI/NUS, the second son of Con- 
stantius Chlorus, and the first whom he had by 
his second wife, Theodora, was probably murdered. 


by his nephew, the emperor Constantius. He is 
mentioned only by Zonaras (vol. i, p. 246, ed. 
Paris). There is much doubt respecting him, al- 


though it appears from Julianus ( Epist. ad Pop. 
Athen. p. 497, ed. Paris), that Constantius put two 
uncles to death; so that we are forced to admit 
three brothers of Constantine the Great, one of 
whom, Hannibalianus, died before him, while his 
brothers Constantius and Constantinus survived 
him. The passage in Philostorgius (ii. 4) “ Mer 
od woAvdv xpévov (after the empress Fausta was 
suffocated in a bath) úrò rav ddeApav papuakois 
kar THY Nixopjdeay SiarpiGovra avarpedqvar” 
says clearly, that at the death of Constantine the 
Great there was more than one brother of him 
alive. [Constantius IL] [W. P.] 
CONSTANTINUS, the tyrant, emperor in 
Britain, Gaul, and Spain, was a common soldier in 
the Roman army stationed in Britain in the he- 
ginning of the fifth century of our aera, during the 
reign of the emperor Honorius. In A. D. 407 these 
troops rebelled, and chose one Marcus emperor, 
whom they murdered soon afterwards. They then 
swore obedience to one Gratianus, and having got 
tired of him, they killed him likewise, and chose 
one of their comrades, Constantine, in his stead. 
They had no other motive for selecting him but 
the fact that he bore the venerated and royal name 
of Constantine. Although little fitted for the du- 
ties of his exalted rank, Constantine considered 


that he should soon share the fate of his predeces- 


sors, if he did not employ his army in some serious 
business. He consequently carried his troops im- 
mediately over to Gaul, and landed at Boulogne. 
This country was so badly defended, that Constan- 
tine was recognized in nearly every province before 
the year had elapsed in which he was invested 
with the purple. (4. p. 407.) Stilicho, who was 
commissioned by the emperor Honorius, sent his 


lieutenant Sarus, a Goth, into Gaul, who defeated 


md killed Justinian, and assassinated Nervigastes, 


| 
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the two best generals of the usurper. Constantine | 


was besieged by Sarus in Vienna, now Vienne in 
Dauphiné; but, assisted by the skill of Edobincus 
and especially Gerontius, the successors of Justi- 
nian and Nervigastes in the command of the army, 
he defeated the besiegers, and drove them back 
beyond the Alps. Upon this, he took up his resi- 


Constans, whom he created Caesar, into Spain. 
At the head of the Honoriani, a band of mercenary 
barbarians, Constans soon established the authority 
of his father in Spain (4. D. 408), and was re- 
warded with the dignity of Augustus. | 

In the following year Honorius judged it pru- 
dent to acknowledge Constantine as emperor, in 
order that he might obtain his assistance against 
the Goths. Constantine did not hesitate to arm 
for the defence of Honorius, having previously ob- 
tained his pardon for the assassination of Didymus 
(Didymius) and Verinianus (Verenianus), two 
kinsmen of Honorius, who had been killed by 
order of Constantine for having defended Spain 
against his son Constans ; and he entered Italy at 
the head of a strong army, his secret intention 
being to depose Honorius and to make himself 
master of the whole Western empire. He had 
halted under the walls of Verona, when he was 
suddenly recalled to Gaul by the rebellion of his 
general, Gerontius, who, having the command of 
the army in Spain, persuaded the troops to support 
his revolt. In a short time, Gerontius was master 
of Spain; but, instead of assuming the purple, 
he ‘had his friend Maximus proclaimed emperor, 
and hastened into Gaul, where Constantine had 
just arrived from Italy. Constans, the son of 
Constantine, was taken prisoner at Vienna, and 
put to death, and his father shut himself up in 
Arles, where he was besieged by Gerontius. This 
state of things was suddenly changed by the arrival 
of Constantius, the general of Honorius, with an 
army strong enough to compel Gerontius to raise 


perished with his wife. 
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the siege and to fly to the Pyrenees, where he 
Constantius commanded 
part of his troops to pursue him; with the other » 


part he continued the siege, as is related under 

CONSTANTIUS, and afterwards compelled Constan- 
. + . p . . » 

tine to surrender on condition of having his life 


preserved. Constantine and his second son Julian 
dence at Arelatum, now Arles, and sent his son} 


were sent to Italy; but Honorius did not keep 
the promise made by his general, and both the © 


captives were put to death. The revolt of Con- 


stantine is of great importance in the history of 
Britain, since in consequence of it and the rebel- 

lion of the inhabitants against the officers of Con- 

stantine, the emperor Honorius gave up all hopes 

of restoring his authority over that country, and 

recognized its independence of Rome,—a circum- 

stance that led to the conquest of Britain by the 

Saxons. (A. D. 411.) (Zosim. lib. v. ult. and lib, 
vi, the chief source; Oros. vil. 40—42, Sozom. 

ix. 11—13; Jornandes, de Reb. Goth. p. 112, ed. 

Lindenbrog; Sidon. Apoll. Hpist. v. 9; Prosper, 

Chron., Honorio VII. et Theodosio II. Coss., 

Theodosio Aug. IV. Cons.) [W. P.] 


COIN OF CONSTANTINUS, THE TYRANT. 


CONSTANTI'NUS I., FLAVIUS VALE" 
RIUS AURELIUS, surnamed MAGNUS or 
“the Great,” Roman emperor, a. D. 806-337, the 
eldest son of the emperor Constantius Chlorus by 


his first wife Helena. His descent and the prin- 
cipal members of his family are represented in the 
following genealogical table :— : 


Crispus, brother of the emperors Claudius IT. and Quintilius. 


Claudia, married. Eutropius. 


Constantius Chlorus, Augustus in a. D. 305 5 


died at York in a.D. 306; married 1. Helena the Saint, 
2. Theodora. | 


Consrantinus Macnus. Married, 1. Minervina; 2. Fausta, 
daughter of the emperor Galerius and his second wife Eutropia. 


Further issue of Constantius Chlo- 
rus by Theodora, see below. 


2. Constantinus 
II. surnamed the 
Younger; born, 
312; Caesar, 
316; Emperor, 
337; died, 340. 
Twice mar- 
ried (P); no _ 
issue known. 


1. Crispus ; 
Caesar, 316 5 
put to death 
by order of 
his father, 
326; married 
Helena ; 
issue un- 


known. ma Faustina. 


3. Constantius IL; 
born, 317; Caesar, 
826 (F); Emperor, 
337; sole Emp. 
358; died, 5615. 
marr. 1. unknowns 

2. Flavia Aurelia 
Eusebia; 3. Maxi- — 


5. Constantius or Constantia ? 
married 1, her kinsman Han- 


4, Constans; 
born, 320 ; 


Caesar, 333 nibalianus, king of Pontus ; 
(335?) ; 2. Constantine Gallus, emp. 
Emp. 337; 6. Constantia or Constantina ; 
killed, 350; omane [ee ee ee 
‘marr. Olym- 7. Helena, Flavia Maximiana ; 
pia; no issue married the emperor Julian, 


known, her kinsman. 


Flavia Maxima Constantia, married the emperor Gratianus, 
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| From above. Further issue of Constantius Cutorus by his second wife, Theodora. 


H 


3. Constantius, Consul, 335; murdered 
by the emperor Constantius; married, 
l. Galla; 2. Basilina. 


2. Dalmatius Flavius 
Hannibalianus ; time 
of death unknown. 


A. Constantinus, murdered 
by the emperor Constan- 
tius II. ; no issue known. 


2. Hannibalianus, Flavius Claudius, king of 
Pontus; married Constantina, eldest daughter 
of Constantine the Great; perished in the 
wholesale murder of his kinsmen. 


1. Dalmatius, Flavius Julius, Consul in 
A. D. 333. Put to death by the em- 
-peror Constantine the Younger in 339- 
or 340; no issue known. 


, | 
A dha, 2. Gallus, Flavius Julius, bonin 38 A 4, Julianus, surnamed the Apostate s 


killed 325; Caesar, 341; disobedient ; daugh- born 332 (?); Caesar, 3553; succeeded 

by the put to death by the emperor Con- ter, mar- Constantius in 861; killed in the Per- 

emperor  stantius II. near Pola, in Istria, in ried the sian war, 26th of June, 363. Married 

Constan- 354; married Constantina, widow emperor Helena, Flavia Maximiana, youngest 

tius II. of Hannibalianus and eldest daugh- Constan- daughter of Constantine the Great ; 
ter of Constantine the Great. tius. left issue whose fate is unknown. 


in 34l. 


From above. Further issue of Consrantius CuLoRUS by Theodora. 


4. Constantia or Constantina [Con- 

STANTIA] Flavia Valeria, married. 

in 313 Valeria Licinianus Licinius, 
Augustus ; died between 328 and 330. 


Flavius Licinianus Licinius, put to 
death by Constantine the Great. 


Constantine was born in the month of February, 
A. D. 272. There are many different opinions re- 
-specting his birth-place; but it is most probable, 
and it is now generally believed, that he was born 
at. Naissus, now Nissa, a well-known town in 
Dardania or the upper and southern part of Moesia 
Superior.* | | 
Constantine was distinguished by the choicest 
gifts of nature, but his education was chiefly 
military. When his father obtained the supreme 
command in Gaul, Britain, and Spain, he did not 


accompany him, but remained with the emperor 
Diocletian as a kind of hostage for the fidelity of 


his parent, and he attended that emperor on his 
celebrated expedition in Egypt. After the capture 
of Alexandria and the pacification of that country 
in A. D. 296, Constantine served under Galerius in 
the Persian war, which resulted in the conquest 
and final cession to the Romans of Iberia, Arme- 
nia, Mesopotamia, and the adjoining countries, for 
which Diocletian and Maximian celebrated a 
triumph in Rome in 303. In these wars Constan- 
tine distinguished himself so much by personal 
courage as well as by higher military talents, that 
he became the favourite of the army, and was as 
a reward appointed tribunus militum of the first 
class. But he was not allowed to enjoy quietly 
the honours which he so justly deserved. In his 


* Stephanus Byzantinus (s. o. Natoods) calls 
this town Krioua kal marpls Kwvoravrivov rod 
Bootdéws, meaning by Krisa that that town was 
enlarged and embellished by Constantine, which 
was the case. The opinion that Constantine was 
born in Britain is ably refuted in Schépflin’s dis- 
sertation, “ Constantinus Magnus non fuit Britan- 
nus,” contained in the author’s “ Commentationes 
Historicae,” Basel, 1741, Ato. | 


5. Anastasia, married Bassianus Caesar, 
and after his death, probably, Lucius Ra- 
mius Aconitus Optatus, consul. 


6. Eutropia, mar- 
ried Popilius Ne- 
potianus, consul. 


Flavius Popilius Nepotianus; assumed the purple in Gaul 
in 350; killed at Rome in the same year. 


position as a kind of hostage he was exposed to 
the machinations of the ambitious, the jealous, and 
the designing; and the dangers by which he was 
surrounded increased after the abdication of Dio- 
cletian and Maximian and the accession of his 
father and Galerius as emperors (A. D. 305). He 
continued to live in the East under the eyes of 
Galerius, whose jealousy of the superior qualities 
of Constantine was so great, that he meditated his 
ruin by exposing him to personal dangers, from 
which Constantine, however, escaped unhurt. In 
such circumstances he was compelled to cultivate 
and improve his natural prudence and sagacity, 
and to accustom himself to that reserve and dis- 
cretion to which he afterwards owed a considerable 
part of his greatness, and which was the more re- 
markable in him as he was naturally of a most 
lively disposition. The jealousy of Galerius be- 
came conspicuous when he conferred the dignity of 
Caesar upon his sons, Severus and Maximin, a 
dignity to which Constantine seemed to be en- 
titled by his birth and merits, but which was 
withheld from him by Galerius and not conferred 
upon him by his father. In this, however, Con- 
stantius Chlorus acted wisely, for as his son was 
still in the hands of Galerius, he would have 
caused his immediate ruin had he proclaimed him 
Caesar; so that if Constantine spoke of disappoint- 


| ment he could only feel disappointed at not being 


in the camp of his father. To bring him thither 
became now the great object of the poliey of both 
father and son. Negotiations were carried on for — 
that purpose with Galerius, who, aware of the 
consequences of the departure of Constantine, de- 
layed his consent by every means in his power, 


till at last his pretexts were exhausted,and he was 


obliged to allow him to join his father. Justly 


| afraid of being detained once more, or of being cut 
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of by treachery on his journey, Constantine had | acknowledged as Augustus by Maximian 


no sooner obtained the permission of Galerius than 


he departed from Nicomedeia, where they both 
resided, without taking leave of the emperor, and 


travelled through Thrace, Illyricum, Pannonia, 
and Gaul with all possible speed, till he reached 
his father at Boulogne just in time to accompany 
him to Britain on his expedition against the Picts, 
and to be present at his death at York (25th of 
July, 306). Before dying, Constantius declared 
his son as his successor. 

The moment for seizing the supreme power, or 
for shrinking back into death or obscurity, had 
now come for Constantine. He was renowned for 
his victories in the East, admired by the legions, 
and beloved by the subjects, both heathen and 
Christian, of Constantius, who did not hesitate to 
believe that the son would follow the example of 
justice, toleration, and energy set by the father. 
The legions proclaimed him emperor ; the barbarian 
auxiliaries, headed by Crocus, king of the Alemanni, 
acknowledged him; yet he hesitated to place the 
fatal diadem on his head. But his hesitation was 
mere pretence; he was well prepared for the 
event; and in the quick energy with which he 
acted, he gave a sample of that marvellous combi- 
nation of boldness, cunning, and wisdom in which 
but a few great men have surpassed him. In a 
conciliatory letter to Galerius, he protested that he 
had not taken the purple on his own account, but 
that he had been pressed by the troops to do so, 
and he solicited to be acknowledged as Augustus. 
At the same time he made preparations to take 
the field with all his father’s forces, if Galerius 
should refuse to grant him his request. But Ga- 
lerius dreaded a struggle with the brave legions of 
the West, headed by a man like Constantine. He 
disguised his resentment, and acknowledged Con- 
stantine as master of the countries beyond the 
Alps, but with the title of Caesar only: he con- 
ferred the dignity of Augustus upon his own son 
Severus. 

The peace in the empire was of short duration. 
The rapacity of Galerius, his absence from the 
capital of the empire, and probably also the ex- 
ample of Constantine, caused a rebellion in Rome, 
which resulted in Maxentius, the son of Maximian, 
seizing the purple; and when Maximian was 
informed of it, he left his retirement and reassumed 
the diadem, which he had formerly renounced with 
his colleague Diocletian. The consequence of their 
rebellion was a war with Galerius, whose son, 
Severus Augustus, entered Italy with a powerful 
force; but he was shut up in Ravenna; and, un- 
able to defend the town or to escape, he surren- 
dered himself up to the besiegers, and was 
treacherously put to death by order of Maxentins. 
(a. b. 307.) Galerius chose C. Valerius Licini- 
anus Licinius as Augustus instead of Severus, and 
he was forced to acknowledge the claims of Maxi- 
min likewise, who had been proclaimed Augustus 
by the legions under his command, whieh were 
stationed in Syria and Egypt. The Roman em- 
pire thus obeyed six masters: Galerius, Licinius, 
and Maximin in the East, and Maximian, Maxen- 
tius, and Constantine in the West (308). The 
union between the masters of the West was 
‘cemented by the marriage of Constantine, whose 
first wife Minervina was dead, with Fausta, the 
daughter of Maximian, which took place as early 


as 300; and at the same time Constantine was 
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Maxentius. But before long serious quarrels broke 
out between Maxentius and Maximian ; the latter 
was. forced by his son to fly from Rome, and 
finally took refuge with Constantine, by whom he 

was well received. Maximian. once more abdi- 
cated the throne; but during the absence of Con- 
stantine, who was then on the Rhine, he re- 

assumed the purple, and entered into secret 
negotiations with his son Maxentius for the pur- 
pose of ruining Constantine. He was surprised in 
his plots by Constantine, who on the news of his 
rebellion had left the Rhine, and embarking his 
troops in boats, descended the Saône and Rhône, 
appeared under the walls of Arles, where Maxi- | 
mian then resided, and forced him to take refuge | 
in Marseilles. That town was immediately be- 

sieged ; the inhabitants gave up Maximian, and . 
Constantine quelled the rebellion by one of those 
acts of bloody energy which the world hesitates to 
call murder, since the kings of the world cannot 
maintain themselves on their thrones without blood, 
Maximian was put to death (a. D. 309); he had 
deserved punishment, yet he was the father of 
Constantine’s wife. [MAXIMIANUS.] wa 

The authority of Constantine was now unre 
strained in his dominions. He generally resided 
at Trier (Tréves), and was greatly beloved by 
his subjects on account of his excellent adminis- 
tration. The inroads of the barbarians were 
punished by him with great severity: the captive 
chiefs of the Franks were devoured by wild beasts 
in the cireus of Trier, and many robbers or rebels | 
suffered the same barbarous punishment. These 
occasional cruelties did not prejudice him in. the 
eyes of the people, and among the emperors who 
then ruled the world Constantine was undoubtedly 
the most beloved, a circumstance which was of 
great advantage to him when he began his struggle 
with his rivals, This struggle commenced with 
Maxentius, who pretended to feel resentment for 
the death of his father, insulted Constantine, and 
from insults proceeded to hostile demonstrations, 
With a large force assembled in Italy he intended 
to invade Gaul, but so great was the aversion of 
his subjects to his cruel and rapacious character, 
that Roman deputies appeared before Constantine | 
imploring him to deliver them from a tyrant. 
Constantine was well aware of the dangers to | 
which he exposed himself by attacking Maxentius, 
who was obeyed by a numerous'army, chiefly com- 
posed of veterans, who had fought under Diocletian 
and Maximian. At the same time, the army of 
Constantine was well disciplined and. accustomed 
to fight with the brave barbarians of Germany, and 
while his rival was only obeyed by soldiers he met 
| with obedience among both his troops and his 
subjects. To win the affections of the people he 
proteeted the Christians. in his own dominions, 
| and he persuaded Galerius and Maximin to put a — 
stop to the persecutions to whith they were ex- 
posed in the East. This was a measure of pru- 
dence, but the. Christians in their joy, which — 
increased in proportion as Constantine gave. them 
still more proofs of his conviction, that Christianity 
had become a moral element in the nations which. 
would give power to him who understood how to 
wield it, attributed. the politic conduct of their 

‘master to divine inspiration, and thus the fable 
became believed, that on his march to Italy, either 


| at Autun in France, or at Verona, or near Ander- 


and o 
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nach on the Rhine in Germany as some pretend, 
Constantine had a vision, seeing in his sleep a 
cross with the inscription èv ravtw vira. Thus, it 


is said, he adopted the cross, and in that sign was- 


-Yictorious.* | | 

_ Constantine crossed the Cottian Alps (Mount 
` Cénis), defeated the vanguard of Maxentius at 
Turin, entered Milan, and laid seige to Verona, 


under the walls of which Maxentius suffered a- 


severe defeat. Another battle fought near Rome 


on the 28th of October, 312, decided the fate of | 


Maxentius : his army was completely routed, and 
while he tried to escape over the Milvian bridge 
into Rome, he was driven by the throng of the 
_ fugitives into the Tiber and perished in the river. 
[Maxenrius.] Constantine entered Rome, and 
displayed great activity in restoring peace to that 
city, and in removing the causes of the frequent 
disturbances by which Rome had been shaken 
during the reign of Maxentius; he disbanded the 
body of the Praetorians, and in order that the 
empire might derive some advantage from the ex- 
istence of the senators, he subjected them and their 
families to a heavy poll-tax. He also accepted 


the title of Pontifex Maximus, which shews that. 


at that time he had not the slightest intention of 
elevating Christianity at the expense of Paganism, 

The fruit of Constantine’s victories was the un- 
disputed mastership of the whole western part of 
the empire, with its ancient capital, Rome, which, 


however, had then ceased to be the ordinary resi- 


dence of the emperors. At the same time, impor- 
tant events took place in the East. The emperor 
Galerius died in a.D. 311, and Licinius, having 
united his dominions with his own, was involved 
in a war with Maximin, who, after having taken 
Byzantium by surprise, was defeated in several 
- battles, and died, on his flight to Egypt, at Tarsus 
in Cilicia, in. 313. [Maxuminus.] Thus Licinius 
became sole master of the whole East, and the em- 
pire had now only two heads. In the following 
year, 314, a war broke out between Licinius and 
Constantine. At Cibalis, a town on the junction 
of the Sau with the Danube, in the southernmost 
part of Pannonia, Constantine defeated his rival 
with an inferior force; a second battle, at Mardia 
in Thrace, was indecisive, but the loss which Lici- 
nius sustained was immense, and he sought for 
peace, This was readily granted him by Constan- 
tine, who perhaps felt himself not strong enough 
to drive his rival to extremities; but, satisfied 
with the acquisition of Illyricum, Pannonia, and 
Greece, which Licinius ceded to him, he establish- 
ed a kind of mock friendship between them by 
giving to Licinius the hand of his sister Constan- 
tina. During nine years the peace remained un- 
disturbed, a time which Constantine employed in 
reforming the administration of the empire by 
those laws of which we shall speak below, and in 
defending the northern frontiers against the in- 
roads of the barbarians. Illyricum and Pannonia 
were the principal theatres of these devastations, 
and among the various barbarians that dwelt north 
of the Danube and the Black Sea, the Goths, who 


- had occupied Dacia, were the most dangerous. 


Constantine chastised them several times in Illyri- 


eum, and finally crossed the Danube, entered 
Dacia, and compelled them to respect the dignity 


* Compare “ Dissertation sur la Vision de Con- 


stantin le Grand,” by Du Voisin, bishop of Nantes. 
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of the Roman empire. His fame as a great mon- 
arch, distinguished both by civil and military abi- 


lities, increased every year, and the consciousness 
of his talents and power induced him to make a 
final struggle for the undivided government of the 
empire. In 328, he declared war against Licinius, 
who was then advanced in years and was detested 
for his cruelties, but whose land forces were equal 
to those of Constantine, while his navy was more 
numerous and manned with more experienced 
sailors. The first battle took place near Adrianople 
on the 3rd of July, 323. Each of the emperors 
had above a hundred thousand men under his com- 


| mand; but, after a hard struggle, in which Con- 


stantine gave fresh proofs of his skill and personal 
courage, Licinius was routed with great slaughter, 
his fortified camp was stormed, and he fled to By- 
zantium. Constantine followed him thither, and 
while he laid siege to the town, his eldest son 
Crispus forced the entrance of the Hellespont, and 
in a three days’ battle defeated Amandus, the ad- 
miral of Licinius, who lost one-third of his fleet. 
Unable to defend Byzantium with success, Licinius 
went to Bithynia, assembled his troops, and offered 
a second battle, which was fought at Chrysopolis, 
now Skutari, opposite Byzantium. Constantine 
obtained a complete victory, and Licinius fled to 
Nicomedeia. He surrendered himself on condition 
of having his life spared, a promise which Con- 
stantine made on the intercession of his sister Con- 
stantina, the wife of Licinius; but, after spending 
a short time in false security at Thessalonica, the 
place of his exile, he was put to death by order of 
his fortunate rival We cannot believe that he 
was killed for forming a conspiracy; the cause of 
his death was undoubtedly the dangerous import- 
ance of his person. [Lictnrus; CONSTANTINA. ] 
Constantine acted towards his memory as, during 
the restoration in France, the memory of Napoleon 
was treated by the Bourbons: his reign was con- 
sidered as an usurpation, his laws were declared 
void, and infamy was cast upon his name. 
Constantine was now sole master of the empire, 
and the measures which he adopted to maintain 
himself in his lofty station were as vigorous, though 
less bloody, as those by which he succeeded in at- 
taining the great object of his ambition. The 
West and the East of the empire had gradually 
become more distinct from each other, and as each 
of those great divisions had already been governed 


during a considerable period by different rulers, 


that distinction became dangerous for the integrity 
of the whole, in proportion as the people were 
accustomed to look upon each other as belong- 
ing to either of those divisions, rather than te 
the whole empire. Rome was oniy a nomi- 
nal capital, and Italy, corrupted by luxury and 
vices, had ceased to be the source of Roman gran- 
deur. Constantine felt the necessity of ereating a 
new centre of the empire, and, alter some hesita- 
tion, chose that eity which down to the present 


day is a gate both to the East and the West. He 
made Byzantinm the capital of the empire and the 


residence of the emperors, and called it after his 
own name, Constantinople, or the city of Constan- 
tine. The solemn inauguration of Constantinople 
took place in A. p 330, according to Idatius and 
the Chronicon Alexandrinum. The possibility of 
Rome ceasing to be the capital of the Roman em- 
pire, had been already observed by Tacitus, who 
says (Mish i. 4), “ Evulgato imperil arcano, posse 
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principem alibi quam Romae fieri.” Constantinople 
was enlarged and embellished by Constantine and 
his successors; but when it is said that it equalled 
Rome in splendour, the cause must partly be attri- 
buted to the fact, that the beauty of Constantino- 
ple was ever increasing, while that of Rome was 
constantly decreasing under the rough hands. of 
her barbarian conquerors. (Comp. Ciampini, De 
Sacris Aedificiis a Constantino Magno constructis.) 
By making Constantinople the residence of the 
emperors, the centre of the empire was removed 
from the Latin world to the Greek; and although 
Latin continued to be the official language for se- 


that while the Roman empire verished by the bar- 
barians in the West, it was changed into a Greek 
empire by the Greeks in the East. There was, 
however, such a prestige of grandeur connected 
with Rome, that down to the capture of Constan- 
tinople by the Turks, in 1453, the rulers of the 
Eastern empire retained the name of Roman em- 
perors as a title by which they thought that they 
inherited the government of the world. The same 
title and the same presumption were assumed by 
the kings of the German barbarians, seated on the 
ruins of Rome, and they were the pride of their 
successors till the downfall of the Holy Roman 
empire in Germany in 1806. 

The year 324 was signalized by an event which 
caused the greatest consternation in the empire, 
and which In the opinion of many writers has 
thrown indelible disgrace upon Constantine. His 
accomplished son, Crispus, whose virtues and glory 
would perhaps have been the joy of a father, but 
for their rendering him popular with the nation, 
and producing ambition in the mind of Crispus 
himself, was accused of high treason, and, during 
the celebration at Rome of the twentieth anniver- 
sary of Constantine’s victory over Maxentius, was 
arrested and sent to Pola in Istria, There he was 
put to death. Licinius Caesar, the son of the em- 
peror Licinius and Constantina, the sister of Con- 
stantine, was accused of the same crime, and 
suffered the same fate. Many other persons ac- 
cused of being connected with the conspiracy were 
likewise punished with death. It is said, that 
Crispus had been calumniated by his step-mother, 
Fausta, and that Constantine, repenting the Inno- 
cent death of his son, and discovering that Fausta 
lived in criminal intercourse with a slave, com- 
manded her to be suffocated in a warm bath. As 
our space does not allow us to present more than a 
short sketch of these complicated events, some ad- 
ditions to which are given in the lives of Priscus 
and Fausta, we refer the reader to the opinion 
of Niebuhr, who remarks (History of Rome, ed. by 
Dr. L. Schmitz, vol. v. p. 360), “ Every one knows 


the miserable death of Constantine’s son, Crispus, 


who was sent into exile to Pola, and then put to 
death. If however people will make a tragedy of 


this event, I must confess that I do not see how it. 


can be proved that Crispus was innocent. When 
„I read of so many insurrections of sons against 
o their fathers, I do not see why Crispus, who was 

‘Caesar, and demanded the title of Augustus, which 
is father refused him, should not have thought,— 
< Well, if Ido not make anything of myself, my 
father will not, for he will certainly prefer the sons 


of Fausta to me, the son of a repudiated woman.’ 
Such. a thought, if it did occur to Crispus, must. 
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have stung him to the quick. That a father should 
order his own son to be put to death is certainly 
repulsive to our feelings, but it is rash and incon- 
siderate to assert that Crispus was innocent. It 
is to me highly probable that Constantine himself 
was quite convinced of his son’s guilt: J infer this 
from his conduct towards the three step-brothers. 
of Crispus, whom he always treated with the high- 
est respect, and his unity and harmony with his 
sons is truly exemplary. It is related that Fausta 
was suffocated, by Constantine’s command, by the 
steam of a bath; but Gibbon has raised some 


During the latter part of his reign, Constantine 
enjoyed his power in peace. As early as 815, 
Arius denied: at Alexandria the divinity of Christ. 
His doctrine, which afterwards gave rise to so 
many troubles and wars, was condemned by the 
general council assembled at Nicaea in 325, one of 
the most important events in ecclesiastical history. _ 
Constantine protected the orthodox fathers, though 
he must be looked upon as still a Pagan, but he 
did not persecute the Arians; and the dissensions 
of a church to which he did not belong, did not 
occupy much of his ‘attention, since the domestic 
peace of the empire was not yet in danger from 
them. Notwithstanding the tranquillity of the 
empire, the evident result of a man of his genius 
being the sole ruler, Constantine felt that none 
of his sons was his equal; and by dividing his 
empire among them, he hoped to remove the 
causes of troubles like those to which he 
owed his own accession, He therefore assigned 
to Constantine, the eldest, the administration of 
Gaul, Britain, Spain, and Tingitania; to Con- 
stantius, the second, Egypt and the Asiatic pro- 
vinces, except the countries given to Hanniba- | 
lianus ; to Constans, the youngest, Italy, Western 
Illyricum, and the rest of Africa : they all received 
the title of Augustus. He conferred the title of | 
Caesar upon his nephew Dalmatius, who obtained ` 
the administration of Eastern Ilyrieum, Macedo- 
nia, Thrace, and Greece; and his nephew Hanni- — 
balianus, who received the new title of Nobilissi- 
mus, was placed over Pontus, Cappadocia, and 
Armenia Minor, with Caesareia as capital, They 
were to govern the empire, after his death, as a 
joint property. Among the three Augusti, Con- 
stantine, the eldest, was to be the first in rank, 
but they were to be equal in authority: the Caesar 
and the Nobilissimus, though sovereign in their 
dominions, were inferior in rank, and, with regard 
to the administration of the whole empire, in au~. - 
thority also to the Augusti. The failure of this plan. __ 
of Constantine’s is related in the lives of his sons. 

In 337, Constantine was going to take the field 
against Sapor H., king of Persia, who claimed the | 
provinces taken from him by Galerius and Maxi- 
mian. But his health was bad; and having re- 
tired to Nicomedeia for the sake of the air and the . 
waters, he died there, after a short illness, on the 
22nd of May, 337. Shortly before his death, he - 
declared his intention of becoming a Christian, and - 
was accordingly baptized. His death was the sig- 
nal for the massacre of nearly all his kinsmen, 
which was contrived by his own sons, and subse- 
quently of the violent death of two of his sons, ` 
while the second, Constantius, succeeded in be~ 


coming sole emperor, 


weighty doubts about this incredible and unac- 
veral centuries, the influence of Greek civilization | countable act, and I cannot therefore attach any — 
soon obtained such an ascendancy over the Latin, | importance to the story.” : | 
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The following were the most important of the | cerns as a secretary for home affairs ; the Quaestor, 


laws and. regulations of Constantine. He deve!- 
oped and brought to perfection the hierarchical 
system of state dignities established by Diocletian 
on the model of the Eastern courts, and of which 


the details are contained in the Notitia Dignita- | 


tum.. The principal officers were divided into 
three classes : the Illustres, the Spectabiles, and the 
Clarissimi ; for officers of a lower rank other titles 
were invented, the pompous sounds of which con- 
trasted strangely with the pettiness of the func- 
tions of the bearers. The consulship was a mere 
title, and so was the dignity of patricius; both of 
these titles were in later years often conferred 
upon barbarians. The number of public officers 
was immense, and they all derived their authority 
from the supreme chief of the empire, who could 
thus depend upon a host of men raised by their 
education above the lower classes, and who, hav- 
ing generally nothing but their appointments, were 
obliged te do all in their power to prevent revolu- 
sions, by which they would have been deprived 
of their livelihood, A similar artificial system, 
strengthening the government, is established, in 
our days, in Prussiay Austria, France, and most of 
the states of Europe. The dignity and dangerous 
military power of the praefecti praetorio were abo- 
lished. Under. Diocletian and Maximian there 
were four praefecti, but they were only lieutenants 
of the two Augusti and their two Caesars. Con- 
stantine continued the number, and limited their 
power by making them civil officers: under him 
there was the Praefectus Orienti over the Asiatic 
provinces and Thrace; the Praefectus Italiae, over 
Italy, Rhaetia, Noricum, and Africa between 
Egypt and Tingitania; the Praefectus Illyrico, 
who had Illyricum, Pannonia, Macedonia, and 
Greece; and the Praefectus Galliae, over Gaul, 
Britain, Spain, and Tingitania or the westernmost 
part of Africa. Rome and Constantinople had 


each their separate praefect. Under the praefecti 


there were thirteen high functionaries, who were 
civil governors of the thirteen dioceses into which 
the empire was divided, and who had either the 
title of comes or count, or of vicarius or vice-prae- 
fect. Between these officers and the praefecti 
there were three proconsuls, of Asia, Achaia, and 
Africa, whe however were but governors of pro- 
vinees, the whole number of which was one hun- 
dred and sixteen, and which were governed, be- 
sides the proconsuls, by thirty-seven consulares, 
five correctores, and seventy-one presidentes. 

The military administration was entirely sepa- 
rated from the civil, and as the Praefecti Praetorio 
were changed into civil officers, as has been men- 
tioned above, the supreme military command was 
conferred at first upon two, then four, and finally 
eight Magistri Militum, under whom were the 
military Comites and Duces. The number of 
legions was diminished, but the army was never- 
theless much increased, especially by barbarian 


auxiliaries, @ dangerous practice, which hastened | 


the overthrow of the Western and shook the 
Eastern empire to its foundations. The increase 
of the army rendered various oppressive taxes 
necessary, which were unequally assessed, and 
caused many revolts. There were seven high 
functionaries, who may be compared with some of 
the great officers of state in our country, viz. the 
Praepositus Sacri Cubiculi, or Lord Chamberlain ; 


the Magister Officiorum, who acted in many con- 


or Lord Chancellor and Seal-Keeper; the Comes 
Sacrarum Largitionum, or Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for the public revenue; the Comes Rerum 
Privatarum Divinae Domus for the private pro- 


perty of the emperor; and, finally, two Comites- 


Domesticorum, or simply Domestici, the com- 
manders of the imperial life-guard. For further 
details we refer to the authorities enumerated at 
the end of. this article, and to Gutherius, “ De 
Officiis Domus Augustae.” 

Constantine deserves the name of Great : he rose 
to the highest pinnacle of power, and owed his for- 
tune to nobody but himself. His birth was a source 
of dangers to him; his exalted qualities caused 
jealousy among his enemies, and during the greater 
part of his reign his life was one continued struggle, 
He overcame all obstacles through. his own exer- 
tions; his skill vanquished his enemies; his 
energy kept the hydra of anarchy headless; his 
prudence conducted him in safety through con- 
spiracies, rebellions, battles, and murder, to the 
throne of Rome ; his wisdom created a new organi- 
zation for an empire, which consisted of huge frag- 
ments, and which no human hand seemed powerful 
enough to raise to a solid edifice. Christianity 
was made by him the religion of the state, but 
Paganism was not persecuted though discouraged. 
The Christianity of the emperor himself has been, 
a subject of warm controversy both in ancient and 
modern times, but the graphie account which 
Niebuhr gives of Constantine’s belief seems to be 
perfectly just. Speaking of the murder of Licinius 
and his own son Crispus, Niebuhr remarks ( Hist. of 
Rome, vol. v. p. 859), “ Many judge of him by 
too severe a standard, because they look upon him 
as a Christian; but I cannot regard him in that 
light. The religion which he had in his head 
must have been a strange compound indeed. The 
man. who had on his coins the inscription Soé 
invictus, who worshipped pagan divinities, consult- 
ed the haruspices, indulged in a number of pagan 


| superstitions, and, on the other hand, built 


churches, shut up pagan temples, and interfered 
with the council of Nicaea, must have been are- 
pulsive phaenomenon, ard was certainly not a 
Christian. He did net allow himself to be bap- 
tized till the last moments of his life, and those 
who praise him for this do not know what they 
are doing. He was a superstitions man, and 
mixed up his Christian religion with all kinds of 
absurd superstitions and opinions. When, there- 
fore, certain Oriental writers call him icaméorodos 
they do not know what they are saying, and to 
speak of him as a saint is a profanation of the werd.” 

The blame which falls upon Constantine for the 
death of Maximian, Licinius, and Crispus, will fall 


| upon many kings, and we have only fabulous ac- 


counts of the mental sufferings which his bloody 
deeds might have caused him. Constantine was 
not so great during the latter part of his reign. 
In proportion as he advanced in years he lost that 
serene generesity which had distinguished him 
while he was younger; his temper grewacrimonious, 


cand he gave way to passionate bursts of resent- 
ment which he would have suppressed while he was 


in the bloom of manhood. He felt that the gran- 
deur of Rome could be maintained only in the 
East, and he founded Constantinople; but the 


spirit of the East overwhelmed him, and he sacri- 
ficed the heroic majesty of a Roman emperor to | 
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the showy pomp and the vain ceremonies of an | Constantine, he received some exterior marks of 
Asiatic court. His life is an example of a great | respect from the other emperors, but he had no. 
historical lesson: the West may conquer the East, | authority over them. Dissatisfied with his share 
but the conqueror will die on his trophies by the | of the spoil, he exacted from his younger brother 
poison of sensuality. © | Constans the rest of Africa and the co-administra- 

As Constantine the Great was a successful | tion of Italy. Constans refused to give up those 
political reformer, and the protector of a new | provinces, Constantine declared war against him, 
religion, he has received as much undeserved re- | and invaded Italy by sea and by land, and. 
proaches as praise ; the Christian writers generally | at Aquileia met with the army of Constans, who 
deified him, and the Pagan historians have cast | approached from Dacia. Having rashly pursued 
infamy on his memory. To judge him fairly was | the enemy when they gave way in a mock flight, 
reserved for the historians of later times. Constantine was suddenly surrounded by them and 

(Euseb. Vita Constantini; Eutrop. lib. x. ; | fell under their swords. (4. p. 340.) His body was 
Sextus Rufus, Brev. 26; Aurel. Vict. Epit. 40, | thrown into the river Alsa, but was afterwards 
41, de Caes. 40, &c.; Zosim. lib. ii, Zosimus is | found and buried with royal honours. He was 
a violent antagonist of Constantine ; Zonar. lib. | twice married, but the names of his wives are not 
xn. ; Lactant. de Mort. Persecut. 24—52; Oros. | known; they probably both died before him, and he 
lib. vi.; Amm. Mare. lib. xiv., &c., Eæcerpta, p. | left no issue. An unknown author pronounced a 
710, &c., ed. Valesius. The accounts of, and the | monody on his death, which is contained in Ha- 
opinions on, Constantine given by Eumenius, | vercamp’s edition of Eutropius. (Zosim. lib. ii. ; 
Nazarius, &c., in the Panegyrics (especially vi— | Zonar. lib. xiii. ; Euseb. Vita Const. iv. 40—49 ; 
xi.), and by the emperor Julian, in his Caesars as | Prosper, Chron. Acyndino et Proculo Coss; more 
well as in his Orations, are of great importance, | authorities are given in the lives of his brothers, 
but full of partiality: Julian treats Constantine | Constantius and Constans.) TW. P.] 


very badly, and the Panegyrics are what their 
name indicates. Among the ecclesiastical writers, 
Eusebius, Lactantius, Socrates, Sozomen, Theo- 
phanes, &c., are the principals but it has already 
been observed that. their statements must be pe- 
-rused with great precaution. The Life of Constan- 
tine by Praxagoras, which was known to the 
Byzantines, is lost. Besides these sources, there 
is scarcely a writer of the time of Constantine and 
the following centuries, who does not give some 
account of Constantine; and even in the works of 
` the later Byzantines, such as Constantine Porphy- 
rogenitus and Cedrenus, we find valuable additions 
to the history of that great emperor. The most com- 
plete list of sources, with critical observations, is con- 
tained in Tillemont, istoire des Hmpereurs. See 
also Manso, Leben Constantins des Grossen.)[W.P.] 
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CONSTANTINUS IIL, FLA'VIUS HE- 
RA‘/CLIUS, called NOVUS CONSTANTINUS, 
emperor of the East,a. p.641, the son of the emperor — 
Heraclius by his first wife, Eudoxia, was born in 
May, 612, and succeeded his father on the 11th of 
March (February), 641, together with his younger 
half-brother Heracleonas, the succession being thus 
established by the testament of their father. Con- 
stantine died as early as the 22nd of June (25th 
of May) a. D. 641, after a reign of 103 days, either 
from ill-health, or probably from poison adminis- 
tered to him by his step-mother Martina. His 
successor was his brother Heracleonas. .[H#ra- 
CLEONAS; Consrans ILJ] Constantine distin- 
guished himself personally in a war against-the 
Persians. Advised by his rapacious treasurer, 
Philagrius, he sacrilegiously ordered the grave of 
his father to be robbed of a golden crown of seventy 
pounds’ weight, which stuck so fast to the head of 
the dead emperor, that the corpse was mutilated 
in removing the crown from it. (Theophan. pp. 
251, 275, &c, ed. Paris; Cedren. p. 430, &e., ed. 
Paris; Zonar. vol. il. pp. 71, 87, &c., ed. Paris; 
Glycas, p. 276, ed. Paris.) W Pals. 
CONSTANTINUS IV., FLA’VIUS, sur- 
named POGONA'TUS or BARBA'TUS, em- 
peror of the East, a. D: C68—685, the eldest son 
of Constans. II, succeeded his father in 668. 
Constans having lost his life by assassination at 
Syracuse, his murderers, who seemed to have had — 
great power, and who were assisted by the Greek 
‘army stationed in Sicily, chose as emperor one 
-Mizizus, Mecentius, or Mezzetius, an Armenian, 
Constantine fitted out an expedition against the 
usurper, quelled the rebellion in 669, and put 
‘Mizizus to death. After a short stay at Syracuse, 
Constantine sailed back to Constantinople, carey- 
ing with him the body of his father ; but no sooner 
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CONSTANTINUS IT. FLA/VIUS CLAU’- 


DIUS, surnamed the Younger, Roman emperor, 
A. D. 887—340, the second son of Constantine 
the Great, and the first whom he had by his second 
wife, Fausta, was born at Arelatum, now Arles, in 
Gaul, on the 7th of August, a. D. 812, As early 
as A. D. 316, he was created Caesar, together with 
his elder brother, Crispus, and the younger Lici- 
nius, and he held the consulship several times. In 
commemoration of the fifth anniversary of his 
Caesarship, in $21, the orator Nazarius delivered 
a panegyric ( Paxegyr. Veter. ix.), which, however, 
is of little importance. In 335. he was entrusted 
with the administration of Gaul, Britain, and 
Spain. After the death of his father, 337, he receiv- 
ed in the division of the empire between the three 
sons of the Great Constantine and his nephews, 
Dalmatius and Hannibalianus, the same provinces 
which he had governed under his father, and a 
part of Africa, Being the eldest surviving son of | 
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“was he gone, than an Arabic fleet, perhaps invited 
thither by the rebels, appeared off Syracuse. | 


The place was taken by surprise and partly de- 
stroyed, and the riches and statues, the plunder of 


< Rome, collected there by Constans, were carried 


by. the Arabs to Alexandria. The Greek troops 
in Asia revolted soon after the return of the em- 
peror.. They would be governed by a“ Trinity,” 

and not by a sole sovereign, and demanded that 


Constantine should divide his authority with his 


two brothers, Heraclius and Tiberius, who had the 

title but not the power of Augusti, This rebellion 

was likewise soon quelled, and Constantine par- 

"| doned both his brothers. At the same time, an 
Arabic army commanded by Ukbah and Dinar 
invaded the remaining part of the Greek dominions 
in Africa (Mauretania), penetrated as far as the 
shores of the Atlantic, and ravaged the country so 
fearfully, that both the Greek and Berber inhabi- 

-tants rose in despair, and, under the command of a 
‘native chief named Kussileh, surprised the Mos- 
lems, and killed nearly all of them. This however 
‘wag no advantage to the emperor, since Kussileh 
succeeded in seizing the supreme power in that 
country. 

In 671 the Arabs equipped a powerful fleet 
with the intention of laying siege to Constantino- 
ple. They conquered Smyrna and nearly all the 
islands of the Grecian archipelago, and began the 
blockade of Constantinople in the spring of 672; 
but, after a protracted siege of five months, were com- 
pelled to sail back, after sustaining immense losses 
from the Greek fire, which had just been invented 
by Callinicus, a native of Heliopolis in Syria, and 

-was fitst employed in that siege. Yezid, the son 
of the khalif M@’awiyah, who commanded the 
Arabic forces, returned in the following spring, 
and, during a period of seven years, regularly ap- 
peared before Constantinople in the spring, and 
sailed to his winter-quarters in the autumn, but 
was not able to take the city. During the last 
siege, in 679, the Arabic fleet lost so many ships 
by the Greek fire, that Yezid was compelled to 
make a hasty retreat, and not having a sufficient 
number of ships for his numerous forces, despatched 


a body of 30,000 men by land for Syria, while he- 


embarked the rest on board his fleet. But his 
fleet was destroyed by a storm, and the land army 
was overtaken and cut to pieces by a Greek army 
commanded by Florus, Petronas, and Cyprianus. 
This unfortunate campaign, and the war at the 
same time with the Maronites or Druses of Mount 
Lebanon, pressed so heavily upon the khalif 
Mw’awiyah, that, wishing for peace, he signed the 
conditions offered him by ‘Constantine, and he thus 
became liable, for the period of thirty years, to an 
annual iribute of 8000 pounds of gold accompanied 
by rich presents of slaves and horses. By this 
glorious peace the authority of the Greek emperor 
rose to such a height, that all the minor powers or 
Asia sought his ‘protection. But his name was 
less dreaded in Europe, for he was compelled br 
the Bulgarians to cede to them that country south 
of the Danube which is still called Bulgaria. 

In 680 Constantine assembled the sixth general 
council at Constantinople, by which the Monoth- 
elists were condemned and peace was restored 
to the church. In 681 the emperor’s brothers, 
Heraclius and Tiberius, were both deprived of their 
dignity of Augustus, which title Constantine con- 
ferred upon his son J ustinian. We know almost 
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‘nothing of the last five years of the reign of Con- 


stantine: he died in the month of September, 685, 
ner was succeeded by his son, Justinian II.. 
Besides the wars which signalized the reign 


of Constantine IV., there is an event not jose 


remarkable, which most probably took place during 
the same period. We allude to the new division 
of the empire, which had hitherto been adminis- 
tered according to the ancient system, so that, for 
instance, all the Asiatic dominions were ruled by 
a civil g ine or proconsul, and the whole army 
stationed in that part of the empire had likewise 
but one chief commander, the praefect of Asia. 
The constant incursions of the Arabs required the 
presence of different moveable corps stationed in 
the frontier provinces, the commanders of which 
were independent of one another: these bodies 
were called themata (Géuara), from thema (Péua), 
a position. This name was afterwards given to 
the distriets in which such corps were stationed, 
and its use became so general, that at last the 
whole empire was divided into twenty-nine the- 
mata, seventeen of which were in the eastern and 
southern or Asiatic part of the empire, and twelve 
in the northern and western parts, from the Cim- 
merian Bosporus to Sicily. This important change 
in the administration of the empire took place in 
the latter years of the reign of Heraclius, or in the 
reign of Constantine IV. that is, from about 635 
to 685. But although we do not precisely know - 
the year, there are many reasons for believing that 
Constantine IV. was the originator of that plan. 
([Consranrinus VIIL] (Cedren. p. 436, Ke. ed. 
Paris ; F Zonar. vol. ii. p. 89, &c., ed. Paris; Gly- 
cas, p. 278, &e., ed. Paris; Theophan, p. 289, &e., 
ed. Paris; Paulus Diacon. De Gestis Lougoburd. 
v. 30.) [W. P.] 
CONSTANTINUS V., surnamed COPRO’% 
NYMUS (6 Kompsdvupos), because he polluted the 
baptismal font at the time of his baptism, emperor 
of the East, a. D. 741—775, was the only son of 
the emperor Leo III. Isaurus. He was born in 719, 
and succeeded his father in 741. The unfortunate 
commencement of his reign is related in the life of 
the emperor ARTavaspEs, p. 370, b. The down- 
fall of this usurper in 743 and the complete success 
of Constantine caused much grief to pope Zacharias, 
who had recognized Artavasdes because he pro- 
tected the worship of images, while Constantine 
was an iconoclast, at whose instigation a council 
held at Constantinople in 754 condemned the wor- 
ship of images throughout the whole Eastern em- 
pire. Constantine was most cruel in his proceed- 
ings against the orthodox: he anathematized 
Joannes Damascenus and put to death Constan- 
tine, the patriarch of Constantinople, St. Stop ha~ 
nus, and many other fathers who had declared for 
the images. In 751 Eutyehius, exarch of Ravenna, 
was driven out by Astolf (Astan? iphus} king of the 
Longobards, who united that province with his 
dominions after the dignity of exarch had been in 
existence during a period of 165 years. A war 
having broken out between “A os and Pipin the 
Short, king of the Franks, the latter conquered 
the exarchate and gave it to pope Stephen (755), 
the first pope w ho ever had temporal dominions, 


the duchy of Rome being still a dependency of the 
Eastern empire. 


Constantine sent antbassadors to 
Pipi, Astolf, and the pope, to claim the restitution 
of the exarchate ; but the negotiations proved abor- 
tive, since the emperor cut vid not give them sufli- 
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cient weight by the display of a formidable army 
in Italy ; for his troops were engaged in disastrous 
wars with the Arabs, who ravaged Pamphylia, 
Cilicia, and Isauria; with the Slavonians, who 
conquered Greeve; and with the Bulgarians, who 
penetrated several times as far as the environs of 
Constantinople. The Bulgarian king, Paganus, 
however, sutfered a severe defeat from Constantine 
in 765, in which he was treacherously killed, and 
Constantine entered his capital in triumph; but in 
the following year he sustained a severe defeat 
from the Bulgarians, and was compelled to fly 
ingloriously, after losing his fleet and army. 
Constantine still flattered himself with regaining 
Ravenna, either by force or arms ; but after Charle- 
magne became king of the Franks he relinquished 
this hope, and united his dominions on the conti- 
nent of southern Italy with the island of Sicily, 
putting all those provinces under the authority of 
the Patricius or governor-general of Sicily. The 
continental part of the new province or Thema of 
Sicily was sometimes called Sicilia secunda, whence 
arose the name of both the Sicilies, which is still 
the regular designation of the kingdom of Naples. 
In 774, the empire was once more invaded by the 
Bulgarians under their king Telericus; but Con- 
stantine checked his progress, and in the following 
year fitted out a powerful expedition to chastise 
the barbarian. Having resolved to take the com- 
mand of it in person, he set out for the Haemus; 
but some ulcers on his legs, the consequence of his 
debaucheries, having suddenly burst, he stopped at 
s\rcadiopolis, and finally went on board his fleet 
oif Selembria, where he died from an inflammatory 
fever on the 14th of September, 775. 

Constantine V. was a cruel, profligate, and most 
fanatical man; but he was, nevertheless, well 
adapted for the business of government. He was 
addicted to unnatural vices; his passion for horses 
procured him the nickname of Caballinus. He was 
thrice married: viz to Irene, daughter of the 
khagan or khan of the Khazars; a lady called 
Maria; and Eudoxia Melissena. His successor 
was his eldest son, Leo IVa whom he had by 
Irene. During the reign of Constantine V. the 
beautiful aqueduct of Constantinople, built by the 
emperor Valens, which had been ruined by the 
barbarians in the time of the emperor Heraclius, 
was restored by order of Constantine. (Theophan. 
p. 346, &c, ed. Paris; Cedren. p. 549, &e., ed. 
Paris; Nicephor. Gregoras, p. 38, &c., ed. Paris ; 
Glyeas, p. 283, ed. Paris; Zonar. vol. ii. p. 105, 
ed. Paris.) [W. P.] 

CONSTANTINUS VL, FLA’VIUS, emperor 
of the East, 4. D. 780-797, the son of Leo IV. 
Chazarus Isaurus and Irene, was born in 771, and 
succeeded his father in 780, under the guardian- 
ship of his mother, a highly-gifted but ambitious 
and cruel woman, a native of Athens. The reign 


of Constantine VI. presents a hideous picture of 


wars, civil and religious troubles, and pitiless crimes. 
Elpidus, governor of the thema of Sicily, revolted 


in 781; and it seems that his intention was either | e rece h 
tween Constantine and his mother wasa hollow 


to place himself or one of the four paternal uncles 
of the young emperor on the throne; but the 
eunuch Theodore, an able general, defeated him in 


several engagements in 782, and Elpidus fled with 


his treasures to the Arabs in Africa, by whom he 
was treated till his death with the honours due to 
an. emperor. 


in 784. 


: The power of the Arabs grew every 
year more dangerous to the empire. In 781 they 
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suffered a severe defeat from the eunuch Joannes. 
In Armenia, evacuated that country, and fled in 


confusion to Syria; but in the following year, a 
powerful Arabian army, divided into three strong 


bodies, and commanded by Harfin-ar-Rashid, the 
son of the khalif Mahadi, penetrated as far as the 
| Bosporus, and compelled Irene to pay an annual 
‘tribute of 60,000 pieces of gold. 
| ever, was broken some years afterwards, and the 


The peace, how- 


new war lasted till the end of the reign of Con- 
stantine, who in 790 lost half of his fleet in the 
gulf of Attalia, but obtained several victories over 
the Arabs by land. He was likewise victorious 
in a war with the Slavonians, who had conquered. 
all Greece, but were driven back by Stauracius 


At an early age, Constantine was betrothed to 
Rotrudis, daughter of Charlemagne; but quarrels 
having broken out with that emperor on the sub- 
ject of the Greek dominions in Italy, the match 
was broken off, and Constantine married Maria, 
an Armenian lady, whom he repudiated three 
years afterwards, and married one Theodata. In 
787, the sect of the Iconoclasts was condemned in 
the seventh general council held at Nicaea, and 
the worship of images was restored throughout 
the empire. When Constantine came of age, he 
was of course intrusted with the administration of 
the empire; but Irene’s influence was so great, 
that she remained the real sovereign. Tired 
of his vassalage, Constantine intrigued against her, 
and had already resolved to arrest her, when the 
plot was discovered; his partisans were severely 
punished, and he himself received the chastisement 
of a boy from the hands of his mother. Infuriated 
by this outrage, the young emperor requested the 
assistance of his Armenian life-guard, and, hav- 
ing found them all devoted to him, seized upon 
his mother, and confined her in one of her palaces, 
where she was kindly treated, but was allowed to 
have no other company but that of her attendants. 
A reconciliation took place some time afterwards, 


| but Irene finally contrived the ruin of her son. 


After succeeding in being recognized as the — 
lawful master of the empire, Constantine put him- 
self at the head of his army, and set out to meet 
the Bulgarians, who were plundering all Thrace. — 
He obtained some advantages over them, but lost — 
a pitched battle, saw his army cut to pieces, and 
with difficulty escaped to Constantinople. There 
he received intelligence that a conspiracy against 
his life, formed by his four uncles and supported 
by the Armenian guard, was on the eve of 
breaking out. His measures were at once quick 
and energetic: he seized the conspirators, dis- 
armed the Armenians, whose commander, Alexis, ` 
had his eyes put out, and punished his uncles with 
equal severity : one of them was blinded, and the 
three others had their tongues cut off, and they 
were all forced to become ecclesiastics, in order to 
incapacitate them for reigning. They were after- 
wards banished, and died in obscurity. cae: 
The reconciliation which had taken place be- 


cone; Irene could not forget that she had once 
ruled, and during an expedition of her son against 
the Arabs she formed another conspiracy. On Con- 
stantine’s return in 797, he was suddenly assailed 
“by assassins while he was sitting in the Hippo- 
drome to look at the races. He escaped unhurt, fled _ 
from the city, and directed his course to Phrygia, 
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anda host of partisans. Relying on the promises 
of Irene, he returned to Constantinople, but was 
surprised i in his palace by a band of assassins hired 
by Irene and her favourite, the general Stauracius. 
His eyes were put out by their order with so 
much violence that he died on the same day. By 
a singular coincidence of circumstances, he was 
amurdered in the “ Porphyra,” the name of the 
apartment where the empresses were accustomed 
to be confined, and where he was born. His 
only son, Leo, having died in his lifetime, he was 
succeeded by his mother Irene. Constantine VI. 
was the last of the Isaurian dynasty. Zonaras 
and Cedrenus say, that he survived his excaeca- 
tion for a considerable time; but their opinion 
seems to be untenable, although Le Beau believes 
it to be correct. (Theophan. p. ~ 382, &e., ed. ae ; 
Sedren. p. 469, &e., ed. Paris; Zonar. vol. ii. p. 
93, &e, ed. Paris ; Joel, p. 178, ed. Paris ; Gly- 
cas, p. 285, ed. Paris. [W. P.] 
CONSTANTUNUS VIL FLA‘VIUS POR- 
PHY ROGE'NITUS (6 Moadupoyévynros ), em- 
peror of the East, a. p. 911—959, the only son 
of the emperor. Leo VI. Philosophus, of the 
oe dynasty, and his fourth wife, Zoe, 
vas born in A. D. 905; the name Toppuporyevynros, 
ihat is, “ born in the purple,” was given to him 
because he was born in an apartment of the im- 
perial palace called réppupa, in which the empresses 
awaited their confinement. The name Porphyro- 
genitus is also given to Constantine VI., but it is 
generally employed to distinguish the subject of 
this article. Constantine succeeded his father in 
91], and reigned under the guardianship of his 
paternal uncle, Alexander, who was already Augus- 
tus, governed ‘the empire as an absolute monarch, 
and died in the following year, 912. After his 
death the government was usurped by Romanus 
 Lecapenus, who excluded Constantine from the 
administration, leaving him nothing but an hono- 
rary retreat in the imperial palace, ‘and who ruled 
as emperor till 944, when he was deposed and 
exiled by his sons Stephanus and Constantine, 
both Augusti, and who expected to be recognised 
as. emperors. [Romanus Lzcarzenus.] They 


were deceived ; the people declared for the son of 


Leo; Constantine left his solitude, and, supported 
by an enthusiastic population, seized upon the 
usurpers, banished them, and ascended the throne. 
In the long period of his retirement Constantine 
had become a model of learning and theoretical 
wisdom ; but the energy of his character was sup- 
pressed ; instead of men he knew books, and when 
he took the reins of government into his hands, he 
held them without strength, prudence, and resolu- 
tion. He would have been an excellent artist or 
professor, but was an incompetent emperor. Yet 
the good qualities of his heart, his humanity, his 
Jove of justice, his sense of order, his passion for 
the fine arts and literature, won him the affections 
of his subjects. His good nature often caused him 
to trust without discernment, and to confer the 
high offices of the state upon fools or rogues ; but 
he was not always deceived in his choice, and 
many of his ministers and generals were able men, 
and equally devoted to their business and their 
master. The empire was thus governed much 
better than could have been expected. In a long 
and bloody war against the Arabs in Syria, the 
Greck arms were victorious under Leo and Nice- 
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phorus, the sons of Bardas Phocas: the Chris- 


tian princes of Iberia recognised the- supremacy of 


the emperor; alliances of the Greeks with the 
Petchenegues or Patzinacitae in southern Russia 
checked both the Russians and the Bulgarians in 
their hostile designs against the empire ; and Con- 
stantine had the satisfaction of receiving in his 
palace ambassadors of the khalifs of Baghdad and 
Africa, and of the Roman emperor Otho the Great, 
Luitprand, the emperor’s ambassador, has left us a 
most taser account of his mission to Constan- 
tinople. (Annales Luitprandi.) One of the most 
praiseworthy acts of Constantine was the restoration 
to their lawful proprietors of estates confiscated 
during rebellions, and held by robbers and swind- 
lers without any titles, or under fraudulent ones. 
Constantine’s end was hastened by poison, ad- 
ministered to him by an ungrateful son, Romanus 
(his successor), in consequence of which he died 
on the 15th of November, a. D. 959. His wife 
was Helena, by whom he had the above-mentioned 
son Romanus, a daughter Theodora, married to 
Joannes Zimiscus, and other children. 

Constantine Porphyrogenitus holds a high ik 
in literature. His productions are no master- 
works in point of style and thought, but they treat 
of important and interesting subject s, and without 
him our knowledge of his time would be reduced 
to a few vague notions; for he not onl y composed 
works himself, but caused others to be composed 
or compiled by the most .able men among his 
subjects. His own works are— 

I. ‘Toropucr Sijynois Tob Blov kal mpdtewv To 
Basıñelou Tog dodluov Barıiéws (Viia Basilii), 
the life of Basilius I. Macedo, the grandfather of 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, a work of great im- 
portance for the reign and character of that great 
emperor, although it contains many things which 
cannot be relied upon, as Constantine was rather 
credulous, and embellished the truth from motives 
of filial piety or vanity. Editions: By Leo 
Allatius in his Séuu:era:, with a Latin translation, 
Cologne, 16538, S8vo.; ane text divided into 70 
sections or chapters. 2. By Combefisius, in his 
“ Scriptores post TI Chere Paris, 1685, fol. ; 
divided into 101 sections or chapters ; with a new 
translation and notes of the editor. 

II, Mep rev Oeuarwr, “ De Thematibus.” (The 
origin and signification of the word éug asa new 
name for “ province,” is given in the life of Con- 
srantinus IV.) This work is divided into two 
books; the first treats on the Eastern (Eastern and 
Southern) or Asiatic themas, and the is on 
the Western (Western and Northern) or European 
themas. Editions: J]. The first book, with a 
Latin translation and notes, by D. Vuleanius, 
Leyden, 1588, 8vo. 2. The second book, with a 
Latin translation and notes by T. Morelius, Paris, 
1609, 8vo. Both these editions, and consequently 
the complete work, were reprinted and edited with 
some other works of Constantine, by Meursius, 
Leyden, 1617, 8vo. 3. The same in the sixth 
ae of “ J. Meursii Opera,” edited by Lami. 

. The complete work, by Bandurins, in the first 
ae of his “ Imperium Orientale,” with notes 
and a corrected version by the editor. 5. The 
same in the third volume of the Bonn edition or 
the works of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, a re- 
vised reprint of the edition ‘of Banduiys, but 
without the map of De eS Isle, edited by Immanuel 

Bekker, Bonn, 1840. | 
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III. “De Administrando. Imperio,” without a | 


corresponding Greek title. This celebrated work 
was written by the imperial author for the special 
purpose of informing his son Romanus of the 
political state of the empire, its various resources, 
and the political principles which ought to be fol- 
lowed in its administration, as well as in its réla- 
tions to foreign nations. It contains abundance of 
historical, geographical, ethnographical, and politi- 


cal facts of great importance, and without it our | 


knowledge of the times of the author and the 
nations which were either his subjects or his 
neighbours would be little more than vagueness, 
error, or complete darkness. The work is divided 
into 53 chapters, preceded by a dedication to 
prince Romanus. In the first 13 chapters the 
author gives an account of the state of several na- 
tions which lived towards the north of the Danube, 
such as the Petchenegues or Patzinacitae, the 
Chazars, the Bulgarians, the Turks (by which he 
means the Majars or present Hungarians), and 
especially the Russians, who were then the most 
dangerous enemies of Constantinople. In the 
14th and following chapters he speaks of Moham- 
med, and gives a view of the rising power of the 
Arabs, which leads him to Spain and the conquest 
of the West Gothic kingdom by the Arabs. (ce. 
23 and 24.) The relations of the Greeks to Italy 
and to the Frankish kingdoms are related in ce. 
26 to 28. In the eight following chapters (29 to 
36), which are all very long, he dwells on the 
history and geography of those parts of the empire 
which a few centuries before his time were, and 
are still, ocewpied by Slavonian nations, viz. Dal- 
~ matia, Servia, Croatia, &e. In ¢.37 and following 
he returns to the Patzinacitae, Chazars, and other 
nations in ancient Scythia—a most valuable and in- 
teresting section, on which Bayer wrote the best 
commentary which we have on the work : it refers 
likewise to the corresponding part of the Themata 
and is contained in the ninth volume of the “* Com- 
mentarii Academiae Petropolitanae.” After illus- 
trating that subject, Constantine proceeds to Iberia, 
Armenia, and some of the adjacent countries in 
Asia. Chapter 52 contains some remarks on the 
thema of the Peloponnesus, a country of which 
the author speaks also occasionally in other chap- 
ters; and in the 53rd and last chapter, which is 
of considerable length, he gives interesting infor- 
mation. respecting the city of Cherson, the Cherso- 
nitae, and other adjacent nations. The style of 
the work is generally clear and simple, but the 
logical order of the subjects is in some Instances 
broken. Editions: ] and 2. By Meursius, 1610, 
Svo. and 1617, 8yo., in his “ Opera Const. Porph.,” 
with a Latin translation. 3. By the same, in the | 
sixth volume of “ Meursii Opera,” edited by Lami, 
in which, however, only the translation of Meursius 
is contained, the editor having likewise given the 
more perfect text and translation of Bandurius. 
4. By Bandurius, in his “ Imperium Orientale,” 
the best edition, partly on account of a map of the 
Eastern empire by Guillaume de L’ Isle, which be- 


longs both to this work and to that on the Themas. | 


-Bandurius added a new translation and an exten- 
‘sive commentary. Having perused better MSS. 
than Meursius, Bandurius was enabled to add the 
text with a translation of the 23rd and 24th chap- 
ters (* De Iberia” and “ De Hispania”), of which 
Meursius had only fragments, so that he could. not 
translate them. 5. By Immanuel Bekker, Bonn, 
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1840, in the Bonn collection of the Byzantines, a 


revised reprint of the edition of Bandurius without - 
the map of Guillaume de L’ Isle. The commen-. 
tary of Bayer cited above belongs likewise to this | 
work. — | 
TV, Bi6Alov Taxricdy, Ttw mepiéxov tay Kare 
Sdrarravy ral yiv paxopévæwv, commonly called . 


“ Tactica,” an essay on the art of warfare by sea 
and by land, a very interesting treatise. Edi- 
tions: l and 2. By Meursius, in “ Constantini 
Opera,” and in the sixth volume of “ Meursii 
Opera,” edited by Lami, both cited above. No.1 


gives only the text, but No. 2 has also a Latin 


translation by Lami. Maffei, who translated a 
Cod. Veronensis of this work, attributes it to Con- 


stantine, the son of the emperor Romanus Leca- | 


penus. 


V. BiéAloy Srparnyicdy mep) edv Siapdpov 


edvav, &t. commonly called “ Strategica,” an in- 
teresting treitise on the mode of warfare adopted 
by different nations. Edition, by Meursius, in the 
sixth volume of his works edited by Lami, with a 
Latin translation of the editor. MS Ee 

VI. "Ex@eots ris BactAclov Tatews, “De Cere- 
moniis Aulae Byzantinae.” This work is divided 
into three sections, viz. the first book, an appendix 
to the first book, and the second book. It gives a 
detailed account of the ceremonies observed at the 
imperial court of Constantinople. The appendix 
to the first book treats of the ceremonies observed. 
in the imperial camp, and when the emperor sets 
out from his palace for the purpose of leading his 
army into the field, or returns from it to his 
capital: it is dedicated to Romanus, the son of 
Constantine. The first book is divided into 97 
chapters, the appendix into 16 sections, or heads, 
which are not numbered, and the second ‘book 


work is on the whole tedious and wearisome, as we 
the character of the emperor, who dwells with 
scarcely anybody but a master of ceremonies would 


however, is pure and elegant for the time; but the 
work abounds with Arabic and other terms strange 
to the Greek language, which are, however, ex- 


read it through ; but if used as a book of reference 
it answers well, and it contains, besides, a number 
of important facts, and little stories or anecdotes 
referring to the life of former emperors. Editions: 
l. By Leich and Reiske, the first volume contain- 
ing the first book and the appendix, Leipzig, 1751, 
fol.; the second volume: containing the second 


an excellent Commentary to the first book by 


et Rebus Gestis Constantini” by Leich. 2. By 
Niebuhr, vol. i, Bonn, 1829, 8vo.3 vol. ii, ibid 


1830. This is a carefully revised reprint of the 
editio princeps ; lt contains the remaining part o. 


Reiske’s commentary (to the appendix and the- 


‘second book), first edited by Niebuhr. The prin- 

cipal laws issued. by Constantine (Novellae Con- 
‘stitutiones) have been published by Leunclavius, . 
in his “Jus Graeco-Romanum,” and by Labbe, 
Paris, 1606, 8vo, Constantine wrote besides several - 
smaller treatises on religious and other matters, 


SSeS 


So) aes 


aces 


into 56 chapters, the last chapter incomplete; and — 
it seems that there were originally some chapters. 
more, which have not been discovered yet. The 
may presume from the nature of the subject and 


delight on trifling forms and usages which 


find it worth while to write upon. The-style, 


plained by the commentators. It is impossible to- 


book, ibid. 1754, fol, with a Latin translation, © 


Reiske, and Notes and a “Commentatio de Vita 
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Besides his own writings, we owe to Con 
tine’s love of literature the preservation of some 
works from destruction or oblivion, and the compila- 
tion of othersat his order. Such are: I. “Collectanea 
et Excerpta Historico-Politica et Moralia,” an ex- 
tensive compilation, of which but the 27th book, 
Tep) Tlpec€eav, * De Legationibus,” and the 50th, 
‘Tepl *Aperijs Kai Kaxias, “ De Virtute et Vitio,” 
bhaye been preserved. A further account of this 
work is given in the life of Priscus. II. ‘Imma- 
tpid, “* De Medicina Veterinaria,” compiled from 
the works of a number of writers, a list of whom 
is given by Fabricius; it is divided into two 
books, Editions: 1. A Latin translation by J. 
Ruellius, Paris, 1530, fol. 2. The Greek text, by 
Simon Grynaeus, Basel, 1537, 4to. 8. By Valesius, 
together with the “ Collectanea,” &c., Paris, 1634, 
4to. An Italian translation of it was published 
at Venice, 1543, 8vo., and a French one at Paris, 
1563, 4to. III. Tewrovnd, “De Re Rustica,” 
which is generally attributed to Bassus Cassianus. 
[Bassus Casstanus.] Both the Hippiatrica and 
the Geoponica were held in high esteem in the 
middle ages as well as in after times, and they 
were both used for practical purposes, as we may 
see from the numerous editions and translations, 
especially of the Geoponica. The first eight books 
of this work, which treat on the cure of beasts, 
and form a kind of domestic veterinary hand- 
book, were separately published in a Latin trans- 
lation by Andreas a Lacuna, Cologne, 1543, 8vo. 
An Italian translation of the complete work ap- 
peared at Venice, 1542; French ones at Poitiers, 
1545, Lyon, 1557; and a German, by Michael 
Herr, in 1551, 3rd edition, edited by Ludwig 
Rabus, Strassburg, 1566, 8vo. l 
The Annals of Theophanes were continued by 
Constantine’s order [THEOPHANES], and he also 
induced Josephus. Genesius to write his Annals, 
which contain the period from Leo Armenus tò 
Basilius Macedo. [Genssius.] An account of 
Constantine’s laws is given in the life of the empe- 
ror Leo Partrosopuus. (Cedren. pp. 607, &c., 631, 
&c., ed. Paris; Leo Diaconus, pp. 487, &c., 507, 
&e., ed. Paris ; Zonar. vol. ii. pp. 182, &e., 192, &e., 
ed, Paris; Joel, pp. 180, 181, ed. Paris ; Glycas, 
pp. 302, 303, ed. Paris; Hanckins, De Script. 
Byzant. pp. 461—478; Hamberger, Zuverlässige 
Nachrichten, &¢., vol. iii. p. 686, &c.; Fabric. Bibl, 
Graec. vol. viii. p. 1, &c. ; Leich, Commentatio de Vita 
et Rebus Gestis Const. Porphyr., Leipzig, 1746, 4to., 
and also in his and Reiske’s edition of Constan- 
tine’s works, as well as in the Bonn edition of 
“De Cerem. Aulae Byzant.”) - [W.P.] 
CONSTANTINUS VIIL, emperor of the 
East, reigned, together with his brother Stephanus, 
after the deposition of their father, Romanus Leca- 
penus, but was soon compelled to cede the throne 
to the lawful sovereign, Constantine Porphyroge- 
nitus. (A. D. 945.) [Consranrinus VII] 
CONSTANTINUS IX., emperor of the East, 
A.D. 976—1028, the son of the emperor Roma- 


nus II., was born in A. D. 961, and began to reign, 


together with his elder brother, Basil II., in 976; 
but, addicted to idleness and luxury, he took no 
part in the administration of the empire. After 
the death of Basil in 1025, he became sole empe- 
ror; but, fortunately for his subjects, who suffered 


much from the Arabians during his miserable ad- | 
ministration, he died three years afterwards, in 


1028. Constantine IX. was the last of the Mace- 


his personal courage in war. 
vernment of the empire was in the hands of two 
imperial sisters, Zoe, the widow of the emperor Ro- 
manus Argyrus, and afterwards of Michael IV. the 
Paphlagonian, and Theodora, a spinster, who were 
placed on the throne by the inhabitants of Con- 
stantinople, after they had deposed the emperor 
Michael V. Calaphates, the adopted son of Zoe, 
The two sisters being afraid of their position, Zoe 
proposed to Constantine Monomachus that he 
should marry her; and as she was rather advanced 
in age, being then upwards of sixty, she allowed 
the gallant warrior to bring his beautiful mistress, 
Sclerena, with him to the imperial palace, where 
the two. ladies lived together on the best terms. 
Constantine was saluted as emperor, and conferred 
the dignity of Augusta upon Sclerena. 
the accession of Constantine, Georgius Maniaces, a 
brother of Sclerena, who was renowned for his 
victories over the Arabs, and who then held the | 
command in Italy, raised a rebellion. At the head 
of a chosen body of troops he crossed. the Adriatic, 
landed in Epeirus, joined an auxiliary army of 
Bulgarians, and marched upon Constantinople. An 
assassin delivered the emperor from his fears: 
Maniaces was murdered by an unknown hand in 
the midst of his camp. 
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stan- | donian dynasty. His successor was Romanus 
| Argyrus, the husband of his daughter Zoe, whom 
he had by his wife Helena Augusta. [BastniusII.] 


CONSTANTI'NUS X. MONOMA’CHUS 
(ó Movoydyos), emperor of the East, a. D. 1042— 
1054, His surname was given him on account of 
In 1042 the go- 


Soon after 


A still greater danger arose in 1043 from an 


invasion of the Russians, who appeared with a- 


powerful fleet in the Bosporus, while a land force 
penetrated as far as Varna: but the fleet was dis- 
persed or taken in a bloody engagement, and the 
Russian army was routed by Catacalo. 

In 1047, while absent on an expedition against 
the Arabs, Constantine received news of another 
rebellion having broken out, headed by Tornicius, 
arelative of the emperor, who assumed the imperial 
title, and laid siege to Constantinople. The em- 
peror hastened to the defence of his capital, broke 
the forces of the rebel in a decisive battle, and 
Tornicius, having fallen into the hands of his pur- 
suers, was blinded and confined to a monastery. 
Constantine was not less fortunate in a war with 
Cacicus, the vassal king of Armenia and Iberia, 
who tried to make himself independent; but, un- 
able to take the field against the imperial armies, 
he was at last compelled to throw himself at the 
feet of the emperor and implore his clemency. His 
crown was taken from him, but he was allowed to 
enjoy both life and liberty, and spent the rest of 
his days in Cappadocia, where his generous vietor 
had given him extensive estates. Iberia and Ar 
menia were reunited under the immediate autho- 
rity of the Greeks. 

While the frontiers of the empire were thus ex- 
tended in the East, Thrace and Macedonia suffered 
dreadfully from an invasion of the Petchenegues, 
who were so superior to the Greeks in martial 
qualities, that they would have conquered all those 


| provinces which they had hitherto only plundered, 


but for the timely interference of the emperor's 
body-guards, composed of Waregians or Normans, 
who drove the enemy back beyond the Danube, 
and compelled them to beg for peace, (a. D. 1053.) 
At the same time the Normans made great progress 
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in Italy, where they finally succeeded in conquer- 
ing all the dominions of the Greek emperors. In 
the following year, 1054, the great schism began, 
which resulted in the complete separation of the 
Greek and Roman churches, and put an end to 


the authority of the popes in the Hast. Constan- 
tine did not live to see the completion of the schism, 
for he died in the course of the same year, 1054. 
Constantine was a man of generous character, who, 
when emperor, would not revenge many insults he 
had received while he was but an officer in the 
army. He managed, however, the financial de- 
partment in an unprincipled manner, spending 
large sums upon the embellishment of Constantino- 
ple and other luxuries, and shewing himself a 
miser where he ought to have spared no money. 
Thus, for economy’s sake, he paid off his Iberian 
troops, 50,000 in number, who were the bulwark 
of Greece, and who were no sooner disbanded than 
the frontier provinces of the empire were inun- 
dated by Arabs and Petchenegues, so that, although 
he augmented the extent of his dominions by the 
addition of Iberia and Armenia, he contributed 
much to the rapid decline of Greek power under his 
successor. The successor of Constantine X. was 
the empress Theodora mentioned above. (Cedren. 
p. 754, &c, ed. Paris; Psellus in Zonar. vol. ii. 
p. 247, &e. ed. Paris; Glycas, p. 319, &c., ed. 
Paris; Joel, p. 183, &c., ed. Paris.) [W.P.] 
= CONSTANTINUS XI. DUCAS (6 Aodxas), 
emperor of the East, a. D. 1059—1067, was 
chosen by the emperor Isaac I. Comnenus, who 
abdicated in 1059, as his successor, in preference 
to his own children, because he thought him to be 
the most worthy of his subjects. It proved, how- 
ever, that, although Constantine was undoubtedly 
one of the best subjects of Isaac, he still was not 
fit to rule in those troublous times. Previously to 
his election, Constantine had been very active in 
putting Michael VI. Stratioticus on the throne 
(a.D. 1056), but he deserted him in the following 
year and espoused the party of Isaac Comnenus, 
who succeeded in seizing the government. Thence 
their friendship arose. When he ascended the 
throne, the people expected that he would take 
vigorous. measures against those swarms of barba- 
rians who were attacking the empire from all sides, 
and they were the more justified in their expecta- 
tions as Constantine was an able general. But he 
loved talking quite as much as action, and instead 
of preparing for war, he addressed the people in a 
long elaborate speech on the duties of an emperor 
under the circumstances of the times. So fond 
was he of speeches, that he said he preferred the 
crown of eloquence to the crown of Rome, nor can 
we feel sure whether he really meant so or not, for 
both those crowns were rather dusty then. Having 
reduced his army from motives of economy, he saw 
his empire suddenly invaded (in 1064) by a host, 
or probably the whole nation, of the Uzes, for they 


ave said to have been 600,000 men strong. While 


they ravaged Thrace and Macedonia, the Hunga- 
< rians crossed the Danube and seized Belgrade, the 

-key of the empire. Fortunately for the Greeks, 
the plague broke out in the camps of those barba- 
rans, and so much diminished their numbers that 

they hastened back to their steppes beyond the 

Danube. During the same time the Turks-Seljuks 
made similar attacks upon the Greek domains in 

Asia, and the Normans obtained possession of the 
rest of the emperor's dominions in Italy. Bari, 
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the capital of them, was taken shortly before the 
death of the emperor, which happened in a. D. 
1067. Constantine had many good qualities, 
though they were overshadowed by petty and 
strange passions. Love of justice induced him to 
recall immediately on his accession all those who 
were exiled for political crimes, and to undertake a 
great number of lawsuits, which, accustomed as he 
was to follow his sophistical genius, he believed to 


‘be just, while they proved to be mere chicaneries. 


When it became known that his love of war had 
turned into love of legal intrigues, many officers of 
his army abandoned the profession of arms, and 
became advocates for the purpose of rising to 
honours and making their fortunes. Constantine 
conferred the title of Augustus upon his three sons, 
Michael, Andronicus, and Constantine, who were 
all under age, and whom he destined to succeed 
him and to reign conjointly under the regency of 
his widow Eudoxia. But she was unable to keep 
the throne alone, and married Romanus Diogenes 
for the sake of protection. and support, and this 
distinguished general, who was created emperor, 
must be considered as the real successor of Con- 
stantine XI. (Scylitzes, p. 813, &c., ed. Paris ; 
Psellus in Zonar, vol, ii, p. 272, &c., ed. Paris; 
Glycas, p. 324, &e., ed. Paris; Nicephorus Bryenn. 
p. 19, &e., ed. Paris.) [W.P.] 
CONSTANTINUS XII. DUCAS, emperor 
of the East, the youngest son of the preceding, 
succeeded his father Constantine XI. in 1067, to 
gether with his brothers Michael and Andronicus, 
under the regency of their mother Eudoxia, who 
married Romanus III. Diogenes and made him 
emperor. After the capture of Romanus by the 
Turks in 1071, Constantine and his brothers were 
proclaimed emperors, but Michael, the eldest, was 
the real ruler. Constantine was confined in a 
monastery by the emperor Nicephorus LII. Bota- 
niates about 1078. His final fate is not well 
known. He died either in the same year in con- 
sequence of cruel tortures to which he had been 
exposed, or as late as 1082, in a battle between 
the emperor Alexis I. and Robert Guiscard. Anna 
Comnena calls him Constantius (p. 117, ed. Paris). 
[Micuazn VIL; Romanus IIL] [W. P.] 
CONSTANTINUS XIII. PALAEO’LOGUS, 
surnamed DRAGASES (6 TiaAuióAoyos 6 Apayd-- 
ons), the last emperor of the East, A. D. 1448-1453, 
was the fourth son of the emperor Manuel II. Pa- 
laeologus. He was born in a.p. 1394, and obtained 
the throne after the death of his elder brother, the. 
emperor John VII., in 1448. He first married 
Theodora, daughter of Leonardo, count of Tocco, 
a lord in the Peloponnesus, and, after her death, 
Catharina, daughter of Notaras Palaeologus Cate- 
lusius, prince of Lesbos, by neither of whom he 


left issue. | 


Previously to his accession, Constantine was . 
despot or lord of a small remnant of the Byzantine 
empire in the Chersonnesus Taurica, and during 
the reign of his brother John he was invested with — 
the principality of, or more correctly a principality 


| in, the Peloponnesus, which he bravely defended. 


against the Turks, After the death of John, the- 
throne was claimed by his surviving brothers, 
Demetrius, the eldest, Constantine, and Thomas, 
A strong party having declared for Constantine, 
this prince, who was still in the Peloponnesus, _ 
accepted the crown after long hesitation, as he saw 
that he had but few chances of defending it against, 
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the overwhelming power of the Turks, who had | beauty, we refer to Gibbon, Le Beau, “ Histoire 
gradually reduced the Byzantine empire to the | du Bas Empire,” continued by Ameilhon, and 
city of Constantinople and a few maritime places | Hammer, “ Geschichte des Osmanischen. Reiches.” 
and islands in Greece. In his embarrassment he | The contest lasted from the 6th of April till the 
sent Phranza, the historian, to the court of sultan | 29th of May, 1453: prophecies had foretold its 
Miitad II., declaring that he would not exercise | issue. (m that day the last emperor of the East 
that power which the Greeks had conferred upon | fell on the wall of his trembling capital: OéAw 
him, unless the sultan would give him his permis- | Savet uaAdov 7 Civ, he cried out in despair when 
sion. Murad having received the ambassador | the Turks stormed the wall and he was forsaken 
favourably, and given his consent, Constantine | by his guards. Surrounded by a crowd of Janis- 
émbarked on board a squadron, and soon after- | saries, and foreseeing his fate, he cried out again, 
wards arrived at Constantinople. He made peace | “ Is there no Christian who will cut off my head?” 
with his brothers by giving them his former do- | He had scarcely uttered these words when he was 
main in the Peloponnesus. The beginning of his | struck by two Turks at once, and expired un- 
reign was quiet; but sultan Murad died in 1450, | known to them on a heap of slain. His body was 
and his son and successor, the ambitious and lofty | afterwards discovered, and when Mohammed was 
Mohammed, was far from shewing the same senti- | in undisputed possession of the city, he ordered his 
ments towards Constantine as his father. Mo- | head to be cut off, and had it nailed on the porphyry 
hammed was then engaged in a war against the | column on the place called Augusteum. It was 
Turkish emir of Caramania, who made such a des- | afterwards sent as a trophy to the principal towns 
- perate resistance, that the councillors of Constan- | in Turkish Asia. One of the first acts of the vic- 
tine thought this to be a favourable opportunity | tor was the consecration of the church of St. Sophia 
for making their master somewhat more indepen- | as a mosque, and Mohammed was the first Moslem 
dent of the sultan. They threatened to assist | who prayed there standing on the altar. It is 
prince Urkhan (the eldest brother of Mohammed ?), | said that he entered that church on horseback, but 
who lived at Constantinople and claimed the Turk- | this is an idle story invented by monks. He 
ish throne, to raise an army and to enter intoa | alighted from his horse at the principal gate, en- 
contest with Mohammed. Ambassadors having | tered the church with visible respect and admira- 
been sent to the sultan to inform him of the dispo- | tion, and was so far from committing any profana- 
sitions of the Greek court, the vizir Khalil re- | tion, that he killed with his own hand a Turk 
-proached them with their imprudent and presump- | whom he discovered breaking up the beautiful 
tuous conduct in very severe terms, and concluded | marbles of the pavement. Bi yee 
with the words, “If you will proclaim Urkhan as | The conquest of Constantinople was an event of 
sultan, you may do so; you may call the Hunga- | the greatest importance to the Sultans. During 
mans for assistance, you may try to reconquer all | upwards of one thousand years that city had been 
those countries which we have taken from you; | looked upon by the nations of the East as the 
but know ye that you will succeed in nothing, and | sacred seat of both the supreme temporal and 
that instead of winning an inch of ground, you | spiritual power, and being masters of Constanti- 
“will lose the petty remains of your empire which | nople, the Sultans at once were considered as the 
we have left you. My master shall be informed of | heirs of the Roman emperors. Until then the 
the subject of your message, and his will shall be | obedience paid to them was but submission to the 
done.” (Ducas, p. 132.) Soon afterwards, Mo- | sword of a conqueror: it was now both fear and 
hammed made preparations for a siege of Constan- | habit, and the transient impression of victory ac- 
tinople, having declared that he would not make | quired the strength of hereditary duty. With the 
peace till he could reside in the capital of the | fall of Constantinople, darkness spread over the 
Greek empire. | East; but the Muses flying from the Bosporus 
Constantinople was blockaded by land and by | found a more genial home on the banks of the Arno 
sea till the sultan’s artillery was ready, which was | and the Tiber. Almost four centuries have elapsed 
cast at Adrianople by Urban, a Dacian* or Hun- | since the first Mohammedan prayer was offered in 
garian founder, and was of greater dimensions than | St. Sophia; yet all the power and glory of the 
had ever been made before. While it was casting | Sultans have been unable to root out of the minds 
Mohammed took Mesembria, Anchialos, Byzon, | of the Greeks the remembrance of their past gran- 
and other towns which still belonged to the em- | deur, and at the present moment the duration of 
pire. On the 6th of April, 1453, Mohammed ap- | the Turkish power in Constantinople is less pro- 
peared under the walls of Constantinople at the | bable than the revival of a new Greek empire. 
head of an army of 258,000 men, carrying with | (Phranzes, lib. iii., &c.; Ducas, c. 34, &e.; Chaleo- 
him, among other pieces of large size, a gun which condyles, lib. vii, &c.; Leonardus Chiensis, Hest. 
threw a stone ball of 1200 pounds. The city was | Constant. a Ture. eapugnatae, lst ed., Nürnberg, 
defended by the Greeks and numerous Venetian, | 1544, 4to., a small but curious work, written a few 
Genoese, and other Frankish auxiliaries or volun- | months after the fall of Constantinople.) [W. P.] 
teers; and the Christian navy was superior to the | CONSTANTINUS ACROPOLI'TA. [Acro- 
Turkish, not in number, but in the construction of | POLITA, GEoRGIUS.] es seen 
the ships and the skill of the Frankish marines. CONSTANTINUS, of Anrtocu, also called 
Our limits do not allow us to give a history of | Constantius, was a presbyter at the metropoli- 
this siege. Among the numerous works, in which | tan church of Antioch, lived about a. D. 400, 
the account is given with more or Jess truth or | and was destined to succeed bishop Flavianus. 
- Porphyrius, however, who wished to obtain that 
see, intrigued at the court of Constantinople, 
and succeeded in obtaining an order from the 
emperor „Arcadius for the banishment of Con- — 
stantine. With the aid of some friends, Constan- 


* A Dacian (A&t) according to Chalcondylas, 
and a Hungarian according to Ducas. Gibbon 
(xii. p. 197, ed. 1815) says, “a Dane or Hunga- 
rian,”—elther a mistake or a typographical error. 


Cp. 270, xii. p. 239. 


_ CONSTANTINUS MANASSES. 
NASSES.] — | 


CONSTANTINUS. 
tine escaped to Cyprus, where he seems to have 


remained during the rest of his life. He survived 


St. Chrysostom, who died ina. D. 407. | Constan- 
tine edited the Commentary of St. Chrysostom on 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, consisting of thirty- 
four homilies, arranged by the editor. Among the 
Epistles of St. Chrysostom, two, viz. Ep. 221 and 
225, are addressed to Constantine, who is perhaps 
the author of two other Epistles commonly attri- 
buted to St. Chrysostom, viz. Ep. 237 and 238, 


(Cave, Hist. Lit. ii. p. 135, ad an. 404.) [W. P.] 


CONSTANTINUS CE’PHALAS (Kevorap- 
Tivos 6 Kepaads), was the compiler of the most 
important of the Greek Anthologies, the one which 
is known by the name of the Palatine. Anthology. 
His personal history is entirely unknown, but in 
all probability his Anthology was composed at the 
beginning of the tenth century of our era. An 
account of the literary history of the Greek Antho- 
logy is given under PLANUDES, ` [P.S.] 

CONSTANTINUS, Draconus and chartophy- 


lax at the metropolitan church of Constantinople, 


wrote “Oratio encomiastica in Omnes Sanctos 


Martyres,” the Greek text of which is extant in 


MS., and which is referred to in the Acts of the 
second council of Nicaea in “ Acta Patrum.” He 
lived before the eighth century. (Cave, Hist. Lit. 
ii. D. p. 10; Fabric. Bibl, Graec. x, p. 288, xi. 
LW. P.] 

CONSTANTINUS HARMENOPULUS. 
[HAarRMENOPULUS.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS, a JURIST, a contemporary 
of Justinian. In a.p. 528, he was one of the 
commissioners appointed to form the first code. 


He was then, and in 4. D. 529, when the first code 
was confirmed, mentioned by Justinian with. se- 


veral official titles: vir illustris, comes sacrarum 
largitionum inter agentes, et magister scrinii libel- 
lorum et sacrarum cognitionum.” (Const. Maec 
quae necessario, § 1, Const. Summa Reipublicae, 
A person of the same name, who is described as 
an advocate at Constantinople, without any of 
these official titles, was one of the commissioners 
appointed to compile the Digest, a. D. 530 (Const. 
Tanta, § 9), and was also one of the commissioners 


appointed to draw up that new edition of the Code 
= which now forms part of the Corpus Juris. (Const. 


Cordi, § 2.) l 
In the collection of Edicta Praefectorum Prae- 
torio, first published by Zachariae (Anecdota, Lips. 


< 1843) from a Bodleian manuscript, are three edicts 


of Constantinus (p. 272). ‘The edicts in this col- 
lection belong to the time of Anastasius, Justin, 


and Justinian. (a. D. 491-565.) Zachariae thinks 


that the author of these three edicts was the Con- 
stantinus who was praef. praet. of the East under 
Anastasius, as appears from Cod. 8, tit. 48. s. 5, 
and Cod. 2, tit. 7. s. 22, and that his full name 
was Asper Alypius Constantinus. (p. 260, nn. 19, 


20.) | ve Leet 
CONSTANTINUS LICHUDES or LICU- 

DEX, protovestiarius, became patriarch of Con- 

stantinople about a. D. 1058, and died in 1066.. 


We have two Decreta Synodalia of him, on * Cri- 


minal Slaves,” and on “ Priests being arrested for 
-= Murder” which are contained with a Latin trans- 
“Jation in Leunclavius, Jus Giraeco-Romanum. (Cave, 


Hist, Lit. i, p. 613, ad an. 1058.) [W. P.] 


[Ma- 
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| CONSTANTY'NUS MELITENIO'TA, archi- 
diaconus, lived about 1276, patronized the union 


of the Greek and Latin Churches, died in exile in | 
Bithynia, and wrote two treatises “De Ecclesiastica 


Unione Latinorum et Graecorum,” and “ De Pro- 
cessione Spiritus Sancti,” both, in the Greek text 
with a Latin translation, contained in Leo Allatius, 
“ Graecia Orthodoxa.”. (Cave, Hist. Lit. i. p. 738; 


Fabric. Bibl, Graec. xi. p. 272, 897.) [W. P.] 
CONSTANTINUS, surnamed NICAEUS from 
the place of his abode, by which surname alone he 
is usually designated in the Basilica, was a Graeco- 
Roman jurist. (Basil. iii. p. 372.) He was poste- 
rior to Garidas, who flourished in the latter half of 
the eleventh century of the Christian aera, for in 
Basilica, ii. pp. 653, 654, he cites the Srorxetov of 
Garidas. He was a commentator upon the Novells 
of Justinian (Bus. iii. p. 113), and upon the books 
of the Basilica. (Bas. ii. p. 651, iii. p. 240.) . Nic. 


| Comnenus (Praenot. Mystag. p. 871) cites his ex- 
position of the Novells. 


In Bas. iii. p. 208, he 
speaks of Stephanus as his teacher (ó d:ddonados 
Yudv Srépavos); but by this expression he may | 
have referred to the jurist Stephanus, who was a 
contemporary of Justinian, as an English lawyer 
might call Coke his master. Reiz, however (ad _ 
Theoph. p. 1245), thinks it more probable, that he 
referred to an Antonius Stephanus, judge and ma~. 
gistrate, who is said by Nic. Comnenus (Papado- 
poli) (Praenot. Mystag. p. 404) to have written 
scholia on the Ecloga of Leo; but G. E. Heimbach. 
(Anecdote, is p.221) has in this case clearly ex- 
posed the fabrication of Comnenus. In the scholia 
of Constantinus Nicaeus appended to the Basilica 
are citations of Cyrillus, Stephanus, and Thalelaeus 
(iii. p. 141), of Joannes Nomophylus, with whom 
he disagrees (ii, p. 549), of the Institutes (iii. p- 
616), of the Digest (iii. p. 275, ii. p. 650), of the 
Novells of Leo (iii. p. 186), and of the Basilica, 
(ii. pp. 550, 615, 616, 619, iii. pp. 194, 240). 
(Reiz, ad Theoph. p. 1238; Assemani, Bibl, Jur. 
Orient. ii. c. 20, p. 404; Pohl, ad Suares, Notite 
Basil. p. 184, n. (o); Heimbach, de Basil. Orige 
p. 75.) [J. T: Gj 
CONSTANTI'NUS RHO’DIUS (Kovotav- 
Tivos 6 ‘Podtes), is the author of three epigrams in 
the Greek Anthology (Jacobs, Paralip. e Cod. Vat. 
201—203, xiii. pp. 788—740), the first of which 
was written, as appears from internal evidence, 
during the joint reign of the emperors Leo and 
Alexander, that is, between 4. D. 906 and 911. 
Reiske supposed him to be the same person as 
Constantinus Cephalas, who compiled the Palatine 
Anthology. [CONSTANTINUS Ceenauas.] The 
poetry of Constantine himself is barbarous in the 
last degree. (Jacobs, Anthol. Grace. xiii. pp. 874, 
875; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. iv. 469.)  [P.8.] 
CONSTANTI'NUS SICULUS (Kovorarti- 
vos 6 SuceAds), is the author of an epigram in the 
Greek Anthology on the chair (Spdvos) from which 
he taught, which is followed in the Vatican MS. 


by the reply of Theophanes, (Jacobs, Paralip. e 


Cod. Vat. 199, 200, xii. pp. 737, 738.) Since 


each poet’s name has the title waxapiov added to ` 


it, it would appear that they were both dead be- 
fore the time when the Palatine Anthology was 


compiled, that is, the beginning of the tenth cen- — 
‘tury. From the subject of the above-mentioned: | 


epigram it is inferred, that Constantine was a 
rhetorician or philosopher. There is extant in. 


MS, an anacreontic poem by Constantine, a philos 
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gopher of Sicily. (Kaverarrtyou pınosópov tod 
Suedov; Lambec. Bibl. Caesar. L. V. Cod. 333, 
p- 295; Jacobs, Anthol. Grace. xiii. p. 8745 Fa- 


bric. Bibl. Graec. iv. 469.) [P-S] 
© CONSTA’NTIUS I. FLA/VIUS VALE’ 
“RIUS, surnamed CHLORUS (6 XAwpds), “ the 
Pale,” Roman emperor, A. D. 305-306, the father 
-of Constantine the Great, was the son of one Eu- 
_tropius, of a noble Dardanian family, and Claudia, 

the daughter of Crispus, who was the (younger P) 

brother of the emperors Claudius TI. and Quintilius. 

He was probably born in 250. Distinguished 

by ability, valour, and virtue, Constantius became 

governor of Dalmatia during the reign of the em- 
peror Carus, who, disgusted with the extravagant 
conduct of his son Carinus, intended to adopt and 
appoint as his successor the more worthy Constan- 
tius. Death prevented Carus from carrying that 
plan into execution, and the reward of Constantius 
was left to the emperors Diocletian and Maximian, 
who had experienced that the government of the 
immense Roman empire, in its perpetual and hos- 
tile contact with so many barbarians, was a burden 
too heavy not only for one, but even for two em- 
perors, however distinguished they were. 

consequently resolved that each should appoint a 

co-regent Caesar, and their choice fell upon Con- 


stantius, who was adopted by Maximian, and ! 


- Galerius, who was adopted by Diocletian. Both 
the Caesars were obliged to repudiate their wives, 
and Galerius was married to Valeria, the daughter 
of Diocletian, while Constantius received the hand 
‘of Theodora, the daughter of the wife of Maximian. 
Their appointment as Caesars took place at Nico- 
medeia on the lst of March, 292. The govern- 
ment of the empire was distributed among the 
- four princes in the following manner: Constantius 
was set over the provinces beyond the Alps, that 
is, Gaul, Britain, and Spain (?); Galerius received 
-both the Illyriae and Moesia, an extensive tract 
comprising all the countries from the Inn in Ger- 
‘many to mount Athos and the shores of the Archi- 
pelago, and from the Adriatic Sea to the mouth of 
the Danube; Maximian governed Italy and Africa; 
and Thrace, Egypt, and all the Asiatic provinces 
were reserved for the authority of Diocletian, The 
first and most important business of Constantius 
was the reunion of Britain with the empire, as 
Carausius had succeeded in making himself inde- 
pendent of the authority of Diocletian and Maxi- 
mian, [CaARAusius.] After the murder of Carau- 
sius by Allectus in 293, this officer seized the 
government; but Britain was taken from him 
after a struggle of three years [ALLuctus], and 
Constantius established his authority there. Some 
-time afterwards, the Alemanni invaded Gaul. A 
pitched battle took place, in 298, between them 
and Constantius at Lingones, in Lugdunensis 
Prima, now Langres: the Romans were nearly 
routed, when Constantius restored the battle, de- 
feated the enemy, and killed either 60,000 or 6000 
barbarians. 


doubts with regard to this battle. After the 
abdication of Diocletian and Maximian, in 305, 
Constantius and Galerius assumed the title and 
dignity of Augusti, and ruled as co-emperors. 
Constantius died fifteen months afterwards (25th 
of July, 306) at Eboracum, now Y ork, on an expedi- 
tion against the Picts, in which he was accompanied 
by his son Constantine, whom he had by his first 


| humane. 


They 


They suffered another defeat at Vin- 
donissa, now Windish, in Switzerland: there are 
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! wife, Helena, whom he had repudiated. The same 


Constantine, afterwards the Great, succeeded. him 
in his share of the government. Constantius was 
one of the most excellent characters among the 
later Romans, and it is to be regretted that we 
know so little about him. His administration of 
his provinces procured him great honour, for he 
took the most lively interest in the welfare of the 
people, and was so far from imitating the rapacity 
of other governors, that he was not even provided 
with such things as are necessary to men of his 
rank, though a vulgar appellation calls them luxu- 
ries. In his abstinence from luxuries he seems, 
however, to have shewn some affectation. The 
Pagans praised him for his humanity, and the 
Christians for his impartiality and toleration. 
Theophanes calls him Xpioriavdppwv, or a man of 
Christian principles. His conduct during the per- 
secution of the Christians by Diocletian was very 
It is not known whence he received the 
surname of Chlorus, or the Pale, which is given 
to him only by later Byzantine writers. Gibbon 
(vol. ii. p. 118, note l. ed. 1815) observes, that any 
remarkable degree of paleness seems inconsistent 
with the rubor mentioned in the Panegyrics (v. 
19). -Besides his son and successor, Constantine, 
Constantius had by his second wife, Theodora, 
three sons and three daughters, who are mentioned 
in the genealogical table prefixed to the life of 
CONSTANTINUS I, (Eutrop. ix. 14-23; Aurel, Vict. 
Caes. 39, &c., Epiit. 39; Zosim. ii. 7, &e.; Theo- 
phan. pp. 4—8, ed. Paris; Panegyric: Veter. iv. 3, 
vi. 4, 63 Euseb. Vet. Const. i, 138-21; Treb. Pol- 
lio, Claudius, 3.13; Ael. Spart. Ael, Verus, 23 
Vopiscus, Carinus, 16,17, Aurelianus, 44, Probus, 
22; Amm. Mare. xix. 2.) [W. P.] 
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COIN OF CONSTANTIUS I. 


CONSTA/’NTIUS II, FLAVIUS JULIUS, 
Roman emperor, A. D. 337-361, whose name is 
sometimes written Flavius Claudius Constantius, 
Flavius Valerius Constantius, and Constantinus 
Constantius. He was the third son of Constantine 
the Great, and the second whom he had by his se- 
cond wife, Fausta ; he was born at Sirmium in Pan- 
nonia on the 6th of August, A. D. 317, in the con- 
sulate of Ovidius Gallicanus and Septimius Bassus. 
He was educated with and received the same care- 
ful education as his brothers, Constantine and Con- 
stans, was less proficient in learned pursuits and 
fine arts, but surpassed them in gymnastic and 
military exercises. He was created consul in 
326, or perhaps as early as 324, and was employed 
by his father in the administration of the eastern 
‘provinces. At the death of his father in 337, 
Constantius was in Asia, and immediately has- 
tened to Constantinople, where the garrison had 
already declared that none should reign but the 
sons of Constantine, excluding thus the nephews 
of the late emperor, Dalmatius and Hannibahanus, 
from the government of those provinces which had 
been assigned to them by Constantine, who had 
placed Dalmatius over Greece, Macedonia, Thrace, 


lee 
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and. part of Illyricum, and Hannibalianus over 
Pontus, Cappadocia, and Armenia Minor, with 
Caesareia as the capital. The declaration of the 
army, whether preconcerted between them and 
the sons of Constantine or not, was agreeable to 
Constantius, who was apparently resolved to act 


in accordance with the same views. 
sale murder, where the troops were the execu- 
tioners, the male descendants of Constantins Chlo- 
rus by his second wife perished through the cruel 
perfidy of Constantius, who spared the lives of 
only two princes, Flavius Julius Gallus and Fla- 
vius Claudius Julianus, the sons of Flavius Julianus 
Constantius, youngest son of Constantius Chlorus, 
who himself became a victim of his nephew’s am- 
bition. Besides those princes, the patrician Opta- 
tus-and the praefectus praetorio Ablavius were 
likewise massacred. It would be difficult to ex- 
culpate Constantius from the part which he took 
in this bloody affair, even if it were true that his 
crime was not so much that of a murderer as that 
of a cool spectator of a massacre which he could 
have prevented. 

After this the three sons of Constantine the 
Great had an interview at Sirmium in Pannonia, 
and made a new division of the empire (Septem- 
ber, 887), in which Constantine, the eldest, re- 
ceived Gaul, Spain, Britain, and part of Africa ; 
Constantius, the second and the subject of this 
article, Thrace, Macedonia, Greece, the Asiatic 
provinces, and Egypt; and Constans, the youngest, 
Italy, Illyricum, and the rest of Africa. The an- 
cient world was thus governed by three youths of 
twenty-one, twenty, and seventeen years of age. 
Immediately after the death of Constantine the Great 
a war broke out with the Persian king, Sapor IL., 
which was chiefly carried on in Mesopotamia and 
on the frontiers of Syria, and, with short interrup- 
tions, lasted during the whole reign of Constantius. 
This war was to the disadvantage of the Romans 
(Greeks), who were vanquished in many battles, 
especially at Singara, in 343, where Constan- 
tius commanded in person, and after having car- 
ried the day, was routed with great slaughter of 
his troops in the succeeding night.. On the other 
hand, the Persians sustained great losses in their 
fruitless attempts to take the strong fortress of 
Nisibis, the key of Mesopotamia; and as other 
fortified places in that country as well as in the 
mountains of Armenia were equally well defended, 
Sapor gained victories without making any acqui- 
sitions. | | 5 

Being thus engaged in the east, Constantius was 
prevented from paying due intention to the west, 
and he was obliged to be a quiet spectator of the 
civil war between his brothers, in which Constan- 


tine was slain at Aquileia, and Constans got pos- 


session. of the whole share of Constantine in the 
division of the empire (A. p. 340). In 350, 
Constans was murdered by the troops of Magnen- 
tius, who assumed the purple and was obeyed as 


emperor in Britain, Gaul, and Spain; at the same 


time Vetranio, commander of the legions in the 
extensive province of Illyricum, was forced by his 


_ troops to imitate the example ef Magnentius, and 
— he likewise assumed the purple. It was now time 
for Constantius to prove with his sword that none 
but a son of the great Constantine should rule over. 


Rome. At the head of his army he marched from 


` the Persian frontier to the West. At Heracleia in 
Thrace ambassadors of Magnentius waited upon, 


In a whole- 
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him, proposing that he should acknowledge their 
master as emperor, and cement their alliance by a 
marriage of Constantius with the daughter of 
Magnentius, and of Magnentius with Constantina, 
eldest sister of Constantius ; they threatened him 


with the consequences of a war should he decline 


those propositions. Constantius dismissed the 
ambassadors with a haughty refusal, and, sending 
one of them back to Magnentius, ordered the 
others to be put in prison as the agents of a rebel. 
His conduct towards Vetranio tended to a reconci- 
liation; but while he promised to acknowledge him 
as co-emperor if he would join him against Mag- 
nentius, he secretly planned treachery. Having 
bribed or persuaded the principal officers of V etranio 
to forsake their master if it should suit his plans, 
he advanced towards Sardica, now Sophia, where 
he met with Vetranio, both of them being at the 
head of an army, that of Vetranio, however, being 
by far the stronger. Had Vetranio, a straight- 
forward veteran, who could disobey but was not 
made for more refined perfidy, now acted in the 
spirit of Constantius, he could have seized his rival 
in the midst of his camp; but the result was very 
different, On a plain near Sardica a tribune was 
erected, where the two emperors showed them- 
selves to their troops, who filled the plain ap- 
parently for the purpose of being witnesses of a 
ceremony by which the empire was to have two 
lawful heads. Constantius first addressed the 
armed crowd, and artfully turning upon his “legi- 
timate” opinion, that a son of the great Constantine 
was alone worthy to reign, suddenly met witha — 
thunder of applause from his own troops as well as 
those of Vetranio, who, either spontaneously or in 
accordance with the instructions of their officers, 
declared that they would obey no emperor but 
Constantius, Vetranio at once perceived his situ- 
ation: he took off his diadem, knelt down before 
Constantius, and acknowledged him as his master, 
himself as his guilty subject. Constantius evinced 
equal wisdom: he raised Vetranio from the ground, 
embraced him, and, as he despised a throne, as- 
signed him a pension, and allowed him to spend 
the rest of his days at Prusa. (a. D. 351.) i 
Constantius now turned his arms against Mag- 
nentius, after having appointed his cousin Gallus 
as Caesar and commander-in-chief of the army — 
against the Persians. At Mursa, now. Essek, a 
town on the river Drave in Hungary, Magnentius 
was routed (28th of September, a. p. 351) in a 
bloody battle, in which Constantius evinced more 
piety than courage, but where the flower of both 
armies perished. The conquest of Illyricum and 
Italy was the fruit of that victory, and Magnentius 
fled into Gaul. There he was attacked in the 
east by the army under Constantius, and in the 
west by another army, which, after having con- 
quered Africa and Spain, crossed the Pyrenees and 
penetrated into Gaul. After another complete de- 
feat at mount Seleucus in the Cossian Alps, and 
the rebellion of the principal cities in Gaul, Mag- 
nentius, reduced to extremity, put an end to his 
life, and his brother Decentius followed his exam- - 
ple. (a. p. 853.) [Magnentius.] Constantius 
became thus master of the whole West. He. 
avenged the murder of his brother Constans, and 
established his authority by cruel measures, and 
neither the guilty nor the innocent were exempt 
from his resentment. ` ee Aa te eee 
Once more the immense extent of the Roman 
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empire was ruled by one man. The administra- 
tion of the government and the public and private 

life of Constantius, approached more and more 
those of an Asiatic monarch: eunuchs reigned at 
the court, and secret murders, dictated by jealousy 
or suspicion, were committed by order. of the em- 
peror, whenever justice disdained or was too weak 
to assist him in his plans. One of the victims of 
his malice was his cousin, Gallus Caesar. Guilty 
of negligence, disobedience, and cruelty in his ad- 
ministration of the East, he deserved punishment ; 
and his guilt became still greater when he put to 
death the imperial commissioners, Domitian, prae- 
fectus praetorio Orientis, and Montius, quaestor 
palatii, who were sent to his residence, Antioch, 
to inquire into his conduct, but conducted them- 
-selves with the most imprudent haughtines, threat- 
-ening and defying Gallus, when they ought to 
have ensnared him with gentle persuasions and 
intrigues, according to their instructions, They 
were torn to pieces by the mob excited by Gallus, 
who after such an atrocious. act seemed to have 
had but one means of saving himself from the em- 
peror’s resentment,—rebellion. But deceived hy 
new promises from the artful Constantius, he went 
to meet him at Milan. At Petovio in Pannonia 
he was arrested, and sent to Pola in Istria, where 
he was beheaded in a prison. (4. D. 354.) Julian, 
the brother of Gallus was likewise arrested ; but, 
after having spent about a year in prison and exile, 
was pardoned at the intervention of his protectress, 
the empress Eusebia, and in November, 355, was 
created Caesar and appointed to the command-in- 
chief in Gaul, which was suffering from the con- 
sequences of the rebellion of Sylvants, who had 
assumed the purple, but was ensnared by Ursicinus, 
by whom he was murdered in the church of St. 
Severin at Cologne in September, 355, | 
In 357, Constantius visited Rome, where he 
celebrated. an undeserved triumph, Imitating the 
example of Augustus, he ordered the great obelisk 
which stood before the temple of the Sun at Helio- 
polis to be carried to Rome, where it was erected in 


the Circus Maximus. (Having been thrown down, 


it was placed by order of pope Sixtus V. before the 
portal of the church of St. John Lateran, and is 
known as the Lateran obelisk.) From Rome 
Constantius went to Illyricum, where his generals 
made a successful campaign against the Quadi 
and Sarmatians, and thence returned in 359 to 
Asia to meet the armies of Sapor, who had once 
more invaded Mesopotamia, and taken Amida, now 
Diyarbekr, and the minor fortresses of Singara and 
Bezabde. Before Sapor appeared in the field, 
Gaul was invaded by the Alemanni and the Franks, 
but their power was broken in a three years’ cam- 
paign by Julian, who made Chnodomarius, the 
king of the Alemanni prisoner [CHNoDoMARIUS]; 
and not only by his martial deeds, but also by his 


excellent administration, which won him the hearts 
of the inhabitants, he excited the jealousy of Con- 
Accordingly, orders arrived in Gaul 


stantius. | 
that the legions employed there should march to 
the defence of the East. The pretext for this 
command was, that Gaul being tranquil, no great 


army was required there, but the real motive was 


the fear that Julian might abuse his popularity, 
and assume the purple. Instead of preventing 


that event, the imprudent order caused it. The. 


troops refused to march; and Julian having ne- 


vertheless brought them into motion, they sud- 
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denly proclaimed him emperor. (A. D. 360.) . It. is 


related. in the life of Julian how he acted under 
these circumstances; his protestations of innocence 


were misconstrued; his ambassadors, who met 


with Constantius at Caesareia, were dismissed 


with anger, and war was declared. Constantius, 


with the greater part of his army, marched to the 
West, and the empire was on the eve of being 
shaken by a dreadful civil war, when the sudden 
death of Constantius at Mopsocrene, near Tarsus 
in Cilicia (8rd of November, A. D. 361), prevented 


that calamity, and made Julian the sole master of 


the empire. [Junianus.] By his third wife, 
Maxima Faustina, Constantius left one daughter, 
who was afterwards married to the emperor Gra- 
tian. (Amm. Mare. lib, xiv.—xxi.; Zosimus, lib. 


ii. ili.; Agathias, lib. iv.; Euseb. Vita Constantin. 
lib. iv. ; Eutrop. lib. x. 5, &c.; Julian. Orat. i. ii. ; 
Liban: Orat. iil—x.; Zonar. lib. xili.; the authori- 
ties referred to. under Constantinus II. and Con- 
stans I.; Tillemont, Histoire des Hmpereurs.) [W.P.] 
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COIN OF CONSTANTIUS IL | 
CONSTA’NTIUS IIL, emperor of the West, 


‘A.D. 421, was born in Illyria in the latter part 


of the 4th century of our aera. He became early | 
known by his military deeds, and was beloved at 
the court of the emperor Honorius, as well as 
among the people and the soldiers, for his talents 
and amiable yet energetic character. which were 
enhanced by extraordinary manly beauty. When 
the tyrant Cénstantine, after his return from Italy, 
was besieged in Arles by his rebellious and successful 
general, Gerontius, Constantius was despatched by 
Honorius to reduce Gaul and Spain to obedience; 
but the emperor refrained from sending troops over 
to Britain, since this country was then in a hope- 
less state of revolt against everything Roman. . It is 
related under Constantine the tyrant [p. 831] how 
Constantius, whose first lieutenant was Ulphilas, a 
Goth, compelled Gerontius to raise the siege and 
to fly to the Pyrenees, where he perished. Con- 
stantius then continued the siege; but, although 
closely confined, his adversary found means to send 
one Edobicus or Edovinchus into Germany, for the 
purpose of calling the nations beyond the Rhine to 
his assistance. Edobicus soon returned at the 
head of a body of Frankish and Alemannie auxili- 
aries; but, instead of surprising Constantius, the 
latter surprised him, having suddenly left his camp, 
and marched to attack the barbarians, whom he 
and Ulphilas met with beyond the Rhéne and de- 
feated entirely. Edovicus was murdered by a 
friend in whose house he had taken refuge, and 
the murderer presented the head of Edovicus to 
the victor, expecting a recompense. With the 
virtue of an ancient Roman, Constantius refused 
to accept the hideous present, and ordered the 
murderer to be turned out of his camp straight- 
way. Constantius hastened back to Arles, re- 
sumed the interrupted siege, and forced Constan- 
tine to surrender, whose fate is related in his life. 
Constantius was rewarded for his yictory by 


- CONSTANTIUS. — 


Honorius with the consulship (a D: 414), and was 
also created comes and patricius. In A. D. 414 he 


marched against Ataulphus, who supported. the 


claims of the rival emperor Attalus, but was de- 


feated and compelled to give him up to his vic- 


tor in 416. [Arratus.] The reward of Con- 
stantius was the hand of Placidia, the sister of | 


Honorius, who, after being a captive of the West- 


Gothic kings, Ataulphus (to whom she was mar- 


ried), Sigericus, and Wallia, since 410, was 
given up in 417 by Wallia, who became an 
ally of the Romans. Constantius afterwards in- 
duced him to cede the conquests which he had 
made in Spain to Honorius, and Wallia received 
in compensation Aquitania II. and probably also 
Novempopulania, or Aquitania III. From this 
time Toulouse became the capital of the West- 
Gothic kings. In 421 (8th of February), Ho- 
norius conferred upon Constantius the dignity 
of Augustus and the authority of a co-emperor of 
the West. Theodosius II., emperor of the East, 
having refused to recognize him as Augustus, Con- 
stantius prepared to make war against him; but, 
before actual hostilities had broken out, he died 
at Ravenna, on the 11th of September, 42], after 
a short reign of not quite seven months. After 
his accession he was more severe than he used to 
be, but it seems that he does not deserve reproaches 
for it, since he shewed that severity in restoring 
domestic peace to Italy and Rome, where ambitious 
men of all nations caused disturbances of the worst 
description. His children by Placidia were Flavius 
Placidius Valentinianus, afterwards Valentinian 
IH., emperor, and Justa Grata Honoria, afterwards 
betrothed to Attila. Only gold coins of Constan- 
tius have been found; they are very rare. (Zosim, 
lib, v. ult. and lib. vi., the chief authority; Sozom. 
ix. 13—16; Oros. vii. 42, 43; Philostorg. xii. 
4,12; Theoph. pp. 66—72, ed. Paris; Prosper, 
Chron. Theodosio Aug. IV. Cons. &c.) . [W. P.] 
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CONSTA’NTIUS GALLUS.  [Constan- 
Tius, | 

vate secretary to Attila and his brother Bleda, to 
whom he was recommended by Aëtius. Constan- 
tius was a very rapacious man. Having been 
sent to the court of Theodosius II. to negotiate 
a lasting peace, he promised to promote the in- 
terest of the emperor if he would give him a rich 
woman in marriage. Theodosius offered him the 


hand of a daughter of Saturninus, Comes Domesti- 
—corum, who was very rich, but who had been 
Con-. 


~ carried off by Zeno, Praefectus Orienti. 
 gtantius having complained about it to Attila, this 


king threatened to invade Greece if the emperor. 
did not produce the woman, and as Theodosius 
was unable to do so, Attila availed himself of the 
circumstance as a pretext for making war upon the 
emperor, During this war (4. p. 441) he laid 
siege to Sirmium. The bishop of Sirmium sent a. 
eonsiderable quantity of gold and silver vessels. 


CONSTA’ NTIUS, a native of Gaul, was pri- 
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belonging to his church to Constantius, requesting 
that he would keep them as his ransom in case the ~ 


town should be taken and he fall into the hands of 


the victors. But Constantius kept those vessels for 
himself, and pledged them to a banker of the name 


of Sylvanus. When after the capture of Sirmium 
and the captivity of the bishop, Attila was in- . 
formed of the robbery, he requested Theodosius to. 


give up Sylvanus and his property, and Theodosius 
haying refused to comply with the demand, Attila 
prolonged the war on that ground. Constantius 
was afterwards charged with high treason, and » 
crucified by order of his master. 
cerpt. de Legat. pp. 54, 57, 69, ed. Paris.) [W. P.] 


(Priscus, in Ha- 


 CONSTA’NTIUS, a presbyter of Lyons, who 


flourished towards the close of the fifth century, 
has been characterised by a French writer as at 
once the Maecenas and the Aristarchus of the lite- 
rary men of that period, fostering them by his 
munificence and training them to excellence by his . 
counsel. 
by his friend Sidonius Apollinaris, from the first — 
of which we learn, that this collection of epistles 
was made at his suggestion and submitted to his 
criticism and correction. 


We find four. letters addressed to him 


Constantius, at the request of Patiens, bishop of 


Lyons, drew up a biography of Germanus, bishop 
of Auxerre, who died in a.p. 448. This work, 
entitled Vita S. Germani Episcopi Autissiodorensis, 
appears from the second dedication to have been 
completed about a, D. 488, and is contained in the 
compilations of Surius and of the Bollandists under 
the Saints of July. It was rendered into verse 
by Ericus, a Benedictine monk of Auxerre, who 
lived about a. p. 989, and translated into French 
by Arnauld d’Andilly. 


Some persons have ascribed to Constantius the 
“Vita S. Justi Lugdunensis Episcopi,” who died 
in 4. D. 390, but there is no evidence that he was 
the author. This performance also will be found 
in Surius under September 2nd, and has been 
translated into French by Le Maitre de Sacy in © 
his “ Vies des Pères du Désert.” [W.R] . 

CONSUS, an ancient Roman divinity, whose - 
name is derived by some from conso, 1. e. consulo 
(Plut. Rom. 14; Tertull. de Spect. 5), while others 
regard it as a contraction of conditus. (Pseudo- 
Ascon. in Cie. Verr. ii. 10.) All we know about 


| the nature of this divinity is limited to what may 


be inferred from the etymology of the name, and 
from the rites and ceremonies which were observed — 
at his festival, the Consualia. (Dict. of Ant. s. v.) 
With regard to the former, some call him the god 
of secret deliberations, and others the hidden or 
mysterious god, that is, a god of the lower regions. 
The story about the introduction of his worship 
throws no light upon the question, since both ex- 
planations are equally in accordance with it. 
When after the building of Rome the Romans had 
no women, it is said, and when their suit to obtain 
them from the neighbouring tribes was rejected, . 
Romulus spread a report, that he had found the 
altar of an unknown god buried under the earth. | 


The god was called Consus, and Romulus vowed 


sacrifices and a festival to him, if he succeeded in 
the plan he devised to obtain wives for his Ro- 
mans. (Plut. 2 e; Dionys. ii. 30, &c.) Livy (i. 
9) calls the god Neptunus Equestris. Hartung 
(Die Relig. d: Rom. ii. p. 87) has pointed out 
reasons sufficient to shew, that Consus must be re- 
garded as an infernal divinity; this hes is. 


BBO d DE CORONTUSY 8 00 © CORBULO. | 
implied in the tradition of his altar being found | scription C. Coronius Pr. S. C. The reverse no 
under the earth, and also in the fact that mules | doubt has reference to Hercules, whose worship 


prevailed at Tibur. 7 

COPO'NIUS, a Roman sculptor, author of the 
fourteen statues of nations conquered by Pompey, 
which were placed at the entrance of the porticoes 
belonging to the theatre of Pompey at Rome, which 
gave to this entrance-hall the name of Porticus ad 
Nationes. This was built by Pompey himself, and 
afterwards restored by Augustus. (Plin. ALN. 
xxxvi. 4. 88 12,13; Suet. Claud. 46; Serv. ad 
Virg. Aen, viii. 720; Thiersch, Epoch. p. 296 ; Ur- 
lichs, Beschreib. der Stadt Rom, iii. 3, p. 59.) [L.U.] 

COPREUS (Kozpevs), a son of Pelops and 
father of Periphetes. After having murdered 
Iphitus, he fled from Elis to Mycenae, where he 
was purified by Eurystheus, who employed him to 
inform Heracles of the labours he had to perform. 
(Hom. JZ. xv. 639; Apollod. i. 5. § 1.) Euripides 
in his “ Heracleidae” makes him the herald of 
Eurystheus, [L. S.] 

CORAX (Kópa), a Sicilian, who, after the ex- 
pulsion of Thrasybulus from Syracuse (B. c. 467), 
by his oratorical powers acquired so much influence 
over the citizens, that for a considerable time he 
| was the leading man in the commonwealth. The 
great increase of litigation consequent on the con- 
fusion produced by the expulsion of the tyrants 
and the claims of those whom they had deprived 
of their property, gave a new impulse to the prac- 
tice of forensic eloquence. Corax applied himself 
to the study of its principles, opened a school of 
rhetoric, and wrote a treatise (entitled Téyvn) em- 
bodying such rules of the art as he had discovered. 
He is commonly mentioned, with his pupil Tisias, 
as the founder of the art of rhetoric; he was at 
any rate the earliest writer on the subject. His 
work has entirely perished. It has been conjec- 
tured (by Garnier, Mem, de ['Justitut. de France, 
Classe d’Histoire, vol. ii. p. 44, &c., and others), 
| though upon very slight and insufficient grounds, 
that the treatise entitled Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, 
found amongst the works of Aristotle, is the sup- 


and horses, which were under the especial protec- 
tion of the infernal divinities, were used in the | 
races at the Consualia, and were treated with 
especial care and solemnity on that occasion. [L. S.] 
COON (Kéwy), a son of Antenor and brother of 
Iphidamas, who wounded Agamemnon, but was 
afterwards slain by him. He was represented on 
the chest of Cypselus. (Hom. Ji. xi. 248, &c., 
xix. 58; Paus. v. 19. $ 1.) [L. 5.] 

COPHEN or COPHES (Kwoijv, Kons), son 
of the satrap Artabazus [No. 4, p. 368, b.), was | 
appointed to convey to Damascus the treasures of 

_ Dareius, when the latter marched from Babylon to 
meet Alexander, B. c. 833. (Arr. Anab. ii. 15; 
comp. Curt. iii. 10.) The favour with which 
Alexander regarded Artabazus was extended also 
to Cophen, whom we find mentioned among the 
young Asiatic nobles that were enrolled in the 
body of cavalry called "Aynua, in the re-organiza- 
tion of the army in B c. 424. (Arr. Anab. vii. 6; 
comp. Polyb. v. 25, 65, xxxi. 3.) | [E. E.] 

COPO'NIUS, the name of a Roman family, 
which originally came from Tibur. The name 
occurs in an inscription found at Tibur. | 

= J. T. Coponius, of Tibur, a man of distin- 
` guished merit and rank, was made a Roman citizen 
upon the condemnation of C. Masso, whom he 
accused. (Cic. pro Balb. 23.) ie 

2. M. Coronius, had a celebrated law-suit re- 
specting an inheritance with M’. Curius, B. c. 93. 
The cause of Coponius was pleaded by Q. Scaevola, 
and that of Curius by L. Crassus, in the court of 
the centumviri. (Cic. de Orat. i, 39, i 82, Brut. 

52.) [Currvs.] | 

3, 4. T. and C. Coron, two grandsons of No. 
l, are spoken of by Cicero in B. c. 56 as two 
young men of great acquirements. (Cic. pro Balb. 
23, pro Cael. 10.) C. Coponius is probably the 
same as No, 6, | 

5. Coponzus, was left in command of Carrae in. 
the expedition of Crassus against the Parthians, | 
B. C53. (Plut, Crass. 27.) He may also have 
been the same as No. 6, 

6. C. Coronius, one of the praetors on the. 
breaking out of the civil war in B.c. 49. He 
espoused the side of Pompey, followed him into 
Greece, and had the command of the Rhodian 
ships conjointly with C. Marcellus. (Cic. ad Att, 
vii. 12, a.; Caes. B. C. iii. 5, 26; Cic, de Div. i. 
32, ii. 55.) Coponius was proscribed by the 
triumvirs in B. c. 43, bat his wife obtained his 
pardon from Antony by the sacrifice of her honour. 
(Appian, B. C. iii. 40.) He is afterwards men- 
tioned shortly before the battle of Actium as the 
father-in-law of Silius, and as a greatly respected 
member of the senate. (Vell. Pat. ii, 83.) 

The following coin was probably struck by order 
of this Coponius. It contains on the obverse the 
head of Apollo, with the inscription Q. Sicin1us 
IlIvir (that is, of the mint), and on the reverse 
a tlub with the skin of a lion upon it, and the in- 


i. 20, iii. 21; Aristot. Rhet. ii. 24; Quintil. Hi. l; 
Mongitor, Bibl. Sicul. i. p. 146, &e., ii. p. 267, &c.; 
Westermann, Gesch. der Grieche Beredisamkeit, i. 
§ 27, note 5, &c., § 68, notes 8, 27.) [C. P. M.] 


and cousins-german, fonght in the presence of 
Scipio at New Carthage in Spain, B. c. 206, for 
the sovereignty of the town of Ibis. (Liv. xxviii. 
21; Val. Max. ix. 11, extern. 1.) _ 

CO/RBULO, CN. DOMITIUS, a son of 
Vestilia, who was married first to Herdonius, after- 
wards to Pomponius, and at last to Orfitus. He 
was accordingly a brother of Caesonia, the wife of 
| Caligula. He was invested with the practorship 
as early as the reign of Tiberius, and after the 
expiration of this office was commissioned by Tibe- 
rius and afterwards by Caligula to superintend the 
improvement of the high-roads in Italy, which the 
carelessness of the magistrates had allowed to fall 
| into decay. While engaged upon this undertaking 
he committed acts of cruelty and extortion, proba- 
bly in compliance with commands whieh he re- 
ceived from Caligula, who rewarded his proceedings 
with the honour of consul suffectus in a. D. 39. 


to account for these proceedings, and those who 


posed lost work of Corax. (Cic. Brut. 12, de Orat. — 


CORBIS and ORSUA, two Spanish chiefs, | 


‘In the reign of Claudius, however, he was taken 


had been injured by him were indemnified as far — 


| 


Corbulo was in the end glad to see Vologeses will- 


-seems never to hava entertained such a thought: 


“invited Corbulo to come to him. As soon as the 
„datter landed at Cenchreae, Nero gave orders for 
his execution. When Corbulo was informed of his 
fate, he plunged his sword into his breast, exclaim- 
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as was possible. In 47, however, Corbulo obtained | CORDACA (Kopðára), a surname of Artemis 
the command of an army in Germany, and fought | i in Elis, derived from an indecent dance called 
with great success against the Chauci under their | «épSat, which the companions of Pelops are said 
leader Gennascus. He maintained excellent dis- | to have performed in honour of the goddess after 
cipline among his troops, and acted with great | a victory which they had won. (Paus. vi. 22, 
caution and courage. His success excited either | $ 1.) : [L. 8] 
the fear or jealousy of Claudius, for he was com- |} CORDUS, AE'LIUS, or J UNIUS Corpus, 
manded to lead his army back to the western banks | apparently diferent designations of the same indi- 
of the Rhine. Corbulo obeyed, though with re- | vidual—an historian perpetually quoted by Capito- 
Juctance, as his career was ‘thus checked without | linus in his biographies of Albinus, the Maximins, 
any necessity; but to prevent his soldiers from | the Gordians, and Maximus with Balbinus. He | 
becoming demoralized by inactivity, he made them | appears to have been an accurate chronicler of 
dig a canal between the Meuse and the Rhine, of | trivial facts. (Capit. Albin, c. 11.) [W. R.] 
23,000 paces in length, in order to prevent the| CORDUS, CAE'SIUS, governor of Crete, with 
inundation of the country by the tide of the sea. | the title of proconsul, in the reign of Tiberius, was 
In 54, shortly after the accession of Nero, Corbulo | accused by Ancharins Priscus of extortion in his 
was entrusted with the supreme command against | province. The accusation was supported by the 
the Parthians, whose king, Vologeses, had invaded inhabitants of Cyrene, which was included in the — 
Armenia and expelled its king, Rhadamistus, who | province of Crete, and Cordus was condemned. 
was under the protection of the Romans. But as | (Tac. Ana. iii. 38, 70.) 
Vologeses was engaged in quelling an insurrection| CORDUS, CREM U'TIUS, a Roman Historian; 
of his own son, Vardanes, he withdrew his troops | who, after having lived long and blamelessly, was 
from Armenia, and gave the most distinguished | impeached by two of his own clients before Tibe- 
members of the family of the Arsacidae as hostages rius of having praised Brutus and denominated 
to the Romans. But, a few years later, a. D. 58, | Cassius “the last of the Romans”—* crimine,” 
the war broke out afresh, and Corbulo fought says Tacitus, “novo ac tunc primum audito.” 
With great success against Tiridates, the brother of | His real offence, however, was the freedom of 
Vologeses, who now claimed the throne of Armenia. | speech in which he had indulged against Sejanus, 
Corbulo took the towns of Artaxata and Tigrano- | for the work in which the objectionable passages 
certa, and secured the throne to Tigranes, to whom | occurred had been published for many years, and 
Nero had given the kingdom of Armenia. In 63, | had been read with approbation by Augustus him- 
Vologeses and Tiridates renewed the war; and, as | self. Perceiving from the relentless aspect of the 
Corbulo had to protect Syria, Caesennius Paetus | emperor that there was no room for hope, Cordus 
was sent into Armenia; but he conducted the war | delivered an apology, the substance of which has 
with so much inability and want of success, that | been preserved or fabricated by Tacitus, appealing 
to the impunity enjoyed under similar circum- 
stances by all preceding annalists, and then quitting 
the senate-house retired to his own mansion, where 
he starved himself to death. (a. D. 25.) The 
subservient fathers ordained that his works should 
be burned by the aediles in the city, and by the 
public authorities wherever elsewhere found, but 
copies were so much the more eagerly treasured in 
concealment by his daughter Marcia and by his 
friends, who afterwards gave them again to the 
world with the full permission of Caligula, A few 


ing to conclude a treaty by which both the Romans 
and Parthians were obliged to evacuate Armenia. 
But Tiridates soon after took possession of Arme- 
nia, and then sent an insulting letter to Rome, 
requesting Nero’s sanction to his title of king of 
Armenia, This conduct. occasioned a renewal of 
the war, and Corbulo marched with a strong army 
into Armenia. But the Parthians had become 
tired of incessant warfare: they sued for peace, 
and Tiridates condescended to lay down his crown 
before a statue of Nero, in order to receive it back 
at Rome from the hands of the emperor himself. 
Corbulo sent Annius, his son-in-law, to accompany 
Tiridates to Rome, in order to attest his own fide- 
lity to the emperor. 

Corbulo was one of the greatest generals of the 
time, and amid the universal hatred which Nero 
had drawn upon himself, Corbulo remained faith- 
ful to him. His power and influence with the 
army were very great, and if he had placed himself 
at the head of an insurrection, he would have been 
sure of obtaining the imperial dignity. But he 


the Suasoriae of Seneca. 

(Tac. dan. iv. 34, 35 ; Silan Octav. 35, T z, 
6l, Calig. 16; Senec. Suasor. vii, and especially 
his Consolatio addressed to Mores, the daughter 
of Cremutius Cordus, ce. 1 and 22; Dion Cass, 
Ivii. 24.) [W. R.] 

CORDUS, JUNIUS. [Cornus, AELIUS. ] 

CORDUs, MUCIUS. This surname was borne 
by some of the Scaevalae {Scanvoran], and occurs 
on the annexed coin of the Mucia gens. The 
obverse represents two heads, the one crowned 
with laurel and the other with a helmet, which 
would appear from the letters on each side to 
represent Honos and Virtus: the letters KALENI 
underneath refer to some members of the Fufia 
gens. [Catenus.] On the reverse two women 
are standing, the one on the left representing Italia 
and the one on the right Roma, the former hold- 
ing, “ Well deserved!" (Plin. Æ. N. ii. 70, vi. 8, | ing a cornucopia in her hand, and the latter with. 
13, vi. 5; Tac. Ann. iii. 31, ix. 18, &c., xiii. 6, | a sceptre in her hand and her foot on a globe: 
&e., 34, ke, xiv. 23, &e, xv. l, Xi., 26, ki beneath i is Corp, Who the Calenus and Cordus 
Hist. ii. 76; Dion Cass. lix. 15, lx. an; Isä. 19, | are, mentioned on the coin, is quite uncertain. The. 
&e., lxii. 17; | F rontin. Strateg. iv. 2, 7; ii. 9, figures of Italia and Roma would seem to refer to 
iv, 1) o [L.S] thet times when’ harmony was a between 


the reward he earned for his fidelity y was—death. 
For, in A. D. 67, when Nero was in Greece, he 


scanty fragments are contained in the seventh of PEY 


CORINNA. 


ocial war. | 


_ CORE (Képn), the maiden, a name by which 
Persephone is often called. [Persernone.] [L.8.] 
CORE, of Corinth, mentioned among the mythic 
stories of the invention of sculpture. (Plin. H. N. 
xxxv. 43; Athenag. Legat. pro Christ. c.17.) [L.U.] 
- L. CORFI'DIUS, a Roman knight, whom 
Cicero mentioned. in his oration for Ligarius, B. C. 
46, as one of the distinguished men who were in- 
terceding with Caesar on behalf of Ligarius; but 
after the oration was published, Cicero was re- 
minded that he had made a mistake in mentioning 
the name of Corfidius, as the latter had died before 
the speech was delivered, (Cic. pro Ligar. 11, 
ad Att. xiii. 44.) It is probably this Corfidius of 
whose return to life an amusing tale is related by 
Pliny on the authority of Varro. (H. N. vii. 52.) 
_ CORINNA (Képiva), a Greek poetess, a na- 
tive of Tanagra in Boeotia. According to some 
accounts (Eudocia, p. 270; Welcker, in Creuzer’s 
Meletem, ii. pp. 10-17), she was the daughter of 
Achelodorus and Procratia. On account of her 
long residence in Thebes, she was sometimes called 
a Theban. She flourished about the beginning of 
the fifth century B. C., and was a contemporary of 
Pindar, whom she is said to have instructed (Plut. 
de Glor. Athen, iv. p. 348, a.), and with whom she 
strove for a prize at the public games at Thebes. 
According to Aelian (V. H. xiii. 25), she gained 
the victory over him five times. Pausanias (ix. 
22. § 3) does not speak of more than one victory, 
and mentions a picture which he saw at Tanagra, 
in which she was represented binding her hair 
with a fillet in token of her victory, which he 
attributes as much to her beauty and to the cir- 
cumstance that she wrote in the Aeolic dialect, as 
to her poetical talents. At a later period, when 
Pindar’s fame was more securely established, she 
blamed her contemporary, Myrtis, for entering into 
a similar contest with him. (Apollon. Dyscol. in 
Wolf, Corinnae Carm. p. 56, &c.) The Acolic 
dialect employed by Corinna had many Boeotian 
peculiarities. (Eustath. ad Od. vol. i. p. 876. 10, 
ad Il. vol. ii. p. 364. 22, ed. Lips.; Wolf, Le.) 
She appears to have intended her poems chiefly 
for Boeotian ears; hence the numerous local refer- 
ences connected with Boeotia to be found ‘in them. 
(Paus. ix. 20. §1; Steph. Byz. s. v. @oreia; 
Eustath. ad I4 vol. i. p. 215. 2. ed. Lips. ; Schol. 
ad Apoll, Rhod. ii. 1177.) They were collected in 


five books, and were chiefly of a lyrical kind, com= 


prising choral songs, lyrical nomes, parthenia, epi- 
grams, and erotic and heroic poems. The Jast, 
however, seem to have been written in a lyrical 
form. Among them we find mentioned one enti- 
tled Zolaws, and one the Seven against Thebes. 
Only a few unimportant fragments have been pre- 
served. | . : 
Statues were erected to Corinna in different 
parts of Greece, and she was ranked as the first 
and most distinguished of the nine lyrical Muses. 


CORIOLANUS. 
She was surnamed Mva (the Fly). We have 
mention of a younger Corinna of Thebes, also sur- 
named. Myia, who is probably the same with the 
contemporary of Pindar. And so also is probably 
a Myia or Corinna of Thespiae who is mentioned 
(Suidas, s.v. Képivva). The fragments that are left 
may be found in Ch. Wolf's Pott. octo Fragm. et 


| Blog. Hamburg, 1734, and in A. Schneider’s Poët 


Graec. Fragm. Giessen, 1802. [C. P. M.] 
CORINNUS (Kopivvos), was, according to Sui- 


| das (s. v.) an epic poet, a native of Ilium, who 


lived before Homer, in the time of the Trojan war, 
and wrote an Iliad, from which Homer borrowed 
the argument of his poem. He also, according to 
the same authority, sang the war of Dardanus 
with the Paphlagonians. He is likewise said to 
have been a pupil of Palamedes, and to have writ- 
ten in the Doric characters invented by the latter. 
(Suidas, s. wu; Endocia, p. 2715 Fabric. Bibi. 
Graec. i. 16.) | [C. P. M.] 
CORINTHUS (Képwéos), according to the 
local tradition of Corinth, a son of Zeus and the 
founder of the town of Corinth. (Paus. ii. 1. $1; 
Schol. ad Pind. Nem. vii. 155.) There are two 
other mythical beings of this name. (Paus. ii. 3. 
§ 8; Apollod. iii. 16. § 2.) [L. 8] 
CORIOLA’NUS, C., or more properly, CN. 
MA/RCIUS, the hero of one of the most beautiful 
of the early Roman legends, was said to have been 
the son of a descendant of king Ancus Marcius. 
His mother’s name, according to the best authori- 
ties, was Veturia (Plutarch calls her Volumnia). 
He lost his father while yet a child, and under the 
training of his mother, whom he loved exceedingly, 
grew up to be a brave and valiant man; but he 
was likewise noted for his imperious and proud 
temper. He was said to have fought in the battle — 
by the lake Regillus, and to have won a civic 
crown in it. To explain his surname, Coriolanus, 
the legend told how in a war with the Volscians 
their capital, Corioli, was attacked by the Romans. 
When the enemy made a sally, Marcius at the 
head of a few brave men drove them back, and 
then, single-handed (for his followers could not 
support him), drove the Volscians before him to 
the other side of the town. So in memory of his 
prowess the surname Coriolanus was given him. 
But his haughty ‘bearing towards the commons 
excited their fear and dislike, and when he was a 
candidate for the consulship, they refused to elect 
him. After this, when there was a famine in the 
city, and a Greek prince sent corn from Sicily, 
Coriolanus advised that it should not be distributed 
to the commons, unless they gave up their tribunes. 
For this he was impeached and condemned to 
exile. He now took refuge among the Volscians, 
and promised to assist them in war against the 
Romans. Attius Tullius, the king of the Vols- 
cians, found a pretext for a quarrel, and war was 
declared. Coriolanus was appointed general of the 
Volscian army. He took many towns, and ad- 
vanced plundering and burning the property of the. 
commons, but sparing that of the patricians, till he 
came to the fossa Cluilia, or Cluilian dyke. Here 
he encamped, and the Romans in alarm (for they 
could not raise an army) sent as deputies to him 
five consulars, offering to restore him to his rights. 
But he refused to make peace unless the Romans 
would restore to the Volscians all the lands they 
had taken from them, and receive all the people as. 
citizens. To these terms the deputies could not 


_ to exist, the text depends upon the editio princeps 


_ CORIPPUS. 

agree. After this the Romans sent the ten chief 
men of the Senate, and then all the priests and 
augurs. But Coriolanus would not listen to them. 
Then, at the suggestion of Valeria, the noblest ma- 
trons of Rome, headed by Veturia, and Volumnia, 
the wife of Coriolanus, with his two little children, 
came to his tent. His mother’s reproaches, and 
the tears of his wife, and the other matrons bent 
his purpose. He led back his army, and lived in 
exile among the Volscians till his death. On the 
spot where he yielded to his mother’s words, a 
temple was dedicated to Fortuna Muliebris, and 
Valeria was the first priestess. 

Such is the substance of the legend. The date 
assigned to it in the annals is x. c. 490. Its in- 
consistency with the traces of real history which 
have come down to us have been pointed out. by 
Niebuhr, who has also shewn that if his banish- 
ment be placed some twenty years later, and his 


attack on the Romans abont ten years after that, 


the groundwork of the story is reconcileable with 
history. The account of his condemnation is not 
applicable to the state of things earlier than B. c. 
470, about which time a famine happened, while 
Hiero was tyrant of Syracuse, and might have been 
induced by his hostility to the Etruscans to send 
corn to the Romans. Moreover, in B. c. 458, the 
Volscians obtained from the Romans the very 
terms which were proposed by Coriolanus. “The 
list of his conquests is only that of a portion of 
those made by the Volscians transferred to a 


Roman whose glory was flattering to national 


vanity.” The cireumstance that the story has 
been referred to a wrong date Niebuhr considers 


to have arisen from its being mixed up with the 


foundation of the temple to Fortuna Muliebris. 
The name Coriolanus may have been derived from 
his settling in the town of Corioli after his banish- 
ment. Whether he had any share in bringing 
about the peace of 458, Niebuhr considers doubt- 
ful. (Plut. Coriolanus ; Liv. ii. 34—40 ; Dionys. 
vil. 20—vill, 59; Niebuhr, vol. H. pp. 94—107, 
234—260). [C. P. M.] 
CORIPPUS, FLA’VIUS CRESCO’NIUS. 
In the year 1581 a work issued from the press of 
Plantin at Antwerp, edited by Michael Ruiz, a 
Spaniard, and hearing the title Corippi Africani 
Grammatici fragmentum carminis in laudem impe- 
ratoris Justini Minoris; Carmen panegyricum in 
laudem Anastasii quaestoris et magistri ; de laudibus 
Justini Augusti Minoris heroico carmine libri IV. 
The two former, of which the first is imperfect, are 
extremely short, and in reality are merely the pre- 
face and epistle dedicatory of the third, which 
extends to nearly 1600 hexameter lines, and is a 
formal panegyric, conceived in all the hyperbolical 


extravagance of the Byzantine school, in honour of 
the younger Justin, who swayed the empire of the 
“Hast from a. p. 565 to 578. Ruiz asserts, that 
these pieces were faithfully copied from a MS. 
more than 700 years old; but of this document he 


gives no description ; he does not state how it had- 


come into his possession, nor where it was deposited ; 


it has never been found ; and no other being known 


alone, | 
~ Corippus, in the preface above mentioned, refers 
toa poem which he had previously composed upon 
the African wars, i l 
Quid Libycas gentes, quid Syrtica proelia dicam 
Jam libris completa meis ? | 


first five lines beginning | 


| (De Gestis Lengobard. i, 25.) 
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Now, Johannes Cuspianus “De Caesaribus et Im- | 
peratortbus” declares, that he saw in the royal 
library at Buda a poem in eight books entitled 
Johannis by Flavius Cresconius Corippus, the sub- 


ject of which was the war carried on against the 


Africans by Johannes Patricius, and he quotes the 


Signa, duces gentesque feras, Martisque ruinas, — 


Moreover, we can prove from history that Cuspia- 
nus was at Buda between the years 1510 and 1515. 
Secondly, it is known that as late as 1532 a MS. 
“De Bellis Libycis” was preserved in the monas- 
tery of the Monte Casino, bearing the name of 
Cresconius, the first word being “ Victoris.” This 
does not correspond, it will be observed, with the 
commencement given by Cuspianus; but the ditfer- 
ence, as we shall soon see, is only apparent. Both 
of the above MSS. have disappeared and left no 
trace behind them. Lastly, in the Vallicellan — 
library at Rome is a MS. of the tenth century, 
containing a collection of ancient canons, to which 
the transcriber has prefixed the following note: 
* Concordia Canonum a Cresconio Africano episcopo 
digesta sub capitulis trecentis : iste nimirum Cres- 
conius bella et victorias, quas Johannes Patricius 
apud Africam de Saracenis gessit, hexametris ver- 
sibus descripsit,” &c. From this it was inferred 
by many scholars, that Cresconius must have flour- 
ished towards the end of the seventh century, 
since we learn from Cedrenus that, in 697, the 
Arabians overran Africa, and were expelled by a 
certain Johannes Patricius despatched thither by 
the emperor Leontius; hence also Corippus and 
Cresconius were generally distinguished from each. 
other, the former being supposed to be the author 
of the panegyric upon Justin, the latter of the 
Concordia Canonum and the poem “de Bellis 
Libycis.” Various other conjectures were formed 
and combinations imagined which are now not 
worth discussing, since a great portion of the doubt - 
and difficulty was removed by Mazuchelli in 1814, 
who discovered the long-lost Johannis in the li- 


| brary of the Marquis of Trivulzi at Milan, where 


it had been overlooked in consequence of having 
been. inserted in the catalogue as the production of 
a Johannes de Aretio, who lived towards the close | 
of the 14th century, and who appears to have tran- . 
scribed it into the same volume with his own bar- 
barous effusions. The Praefatio to this Johannis 
begins l l 


Victoris, proceres, praesumsi dicere lauros, © 


while the first lines of the poem itself are the same 
with those quoted by Cuspianus, thus establishing 
the identity of the piece with that contained in 
the MSS. of Buda and Monte Casino, and enabling 
us to determine the full name of the author as 
given at the head of this article. ‘The theme is a 
war carried on in Africa against the Moors and. 
Vandals during the reign of Justinian, about the 
year 550, by a proconsul. or magister militiae 
named Johannes, who is the hero of the lay.. The — 


campaign in question is noticed by Procopius — 


(B. V. ii, 28, B. G. iv. 17) and Paulus Diaconus. 
Of Johannes we 
know nothing except what we are told by Proco- 


| pius and by the poet himself, He was the brother | 


of Pappus; had served along with him on two 


| previous occasions in Africa, under Belisarius in _ 
| 633, and under Germanus in 5373 his father was 


i CORIPPUS, © 


named Evantus 5 his wife was the daughter of ‘al 
king; his son was called Peter; he had been em- 


ployed in the East against the Persians, and had 
been. recalled from thence to head an expedition 
against the rebellious Moors. (Procop. l. cc. and 
B. G. iv. 84; Johan. i. 197, 380, vii. 576.) 

Although the designation and age of Corippus 


are thus satisfactorily ascertained, and the author | 
owas first printed at Milan, 4to., 1820, with the 


notes of Mazuchelli. 


‘of the Johannis is proved to be the same person 
with the panegyrist of Justinian’s nephew, we 
have no means of deciding with equal certainty 
whether he is to be identified with the African 
bishop Cresconius who compiled a Canonum Bre- 
viarium and a Concordia Canonum, the former 
being a sort of index or table of contents to the 
latter, which comprises an extensive and important 
collection of laws of the Church, arranged not 
chronologically according to the date of the several 
councils, but systematically according to the nature 
of the subjects, and distributed under three hun- 
dred titles. Saxe and most writers upon the history 
of ecclesiastical literature place the prelate in the 
reign of Tiberius III. as low as A.D. 698, this 
epoch being assigned to him on the double suppo- 
sition that he was the composer of the Libyan War 
and that this was the Libyan War of Leontius; 
but. the latter hypothesis has now been proved to 
he false. The epithets Africani and Grammatici 
—attached, as we have already seen, to the name 
of Corippus in the editio princeps of the panegyric, 
_the former pointing out his country, which is 
clearly indicated by ‘several expressions in the 
work itself, the latter a complimentary designation 
equivalent at that period to “learned,”—convey 
the sum total of the information we possess con- 
cerning his personal history. ) | 
With regard to his merits, the epigrammatic 
censure of Baillet, that he was a great flatterer 
and a little poet, is perhaps not absolutely unjust ; 
but if we view him in relation to the state of lite- 
-rature in the age when he flourished, and compare 
him with his contemporaries, we may feel inclined 
to entertain some respect for his talents. He was 
evidently well read in Virgil, Lucan, and Claudian; 
the last two especially seem to have been his mo- 
dels; and hence, while his language is wonderfully 
pure, we have a constant display of rhetorical de- 
clamation and a most ambitious straining after 
splendour of diction. Nor is the perusal of his 
verses unattended with profit, inasmuch as he 
frequently sheds light upon a period of history for 
which our authorities are singularly imperfect and 
obscure, and frequently illustrates with great life 
and vigour, the manners of the Byzantine court. 
In proof of this, we need only turn to the 45th 
chapter of Gibbon, where the striking description 
of Justin’s elevation, and the complicated ceremo- 
nies which attended his coronation, is merely a 
translation “into simple and concise prose” from 
the first- two books of Corippus. 
might be anticipated from the circumstance that 


each poem depends upon a single MS., that one of 


these has never been collated or even seen by any 


modern scholar, and that the other was. transcribed | 
at a late period by a most ignorant copyist,—is 


miserably defective; nor can we form any reason- 
able expectation of its being materially improved. 
The Editio Princeps of the Panegyric is gene- 


rally marked by bibliographers as having been } 
printed by Plantin, at Antwerp, in 1581; but] 3 ) 2 
‘latter, according to most accounts, that Gracchus 


Funceius (De inerti ee decrepit. L. L, Senectute, 


The text, as | 


CORNELIA. 


p. 247) speaks as if Ruiz had previously published 
an edition at Madrid in 1579; to this, or these, 


succeeded the edition of Thomas Dempster, 8vo., 
Paris, 1610; of Rivinus, 8vo., Leipzig, 1663 ; ot 


‘Ritterhusius, 4to., Altdorf, 1664; of Goetzius, 


8vo., Altdorf, 1743 ; and of Foggini, 4to. Rome, 


1777, which completes the list. 


The Johannis, discovered as described above, 


Both works will be found in the best form in 
the new Corpus Scriptorum Historiae Byzantinae 
at present in the course of publication at Bonn. 

The Canonum Breviarium and the Concordia 
Canonum are printed entire in the first volume of. 
the Bibliotheca Juris Canonici published by Voellus 
and Justellus at Paris, fol. 1661. 

The Breviarium was first published at Paris by 
Pithou in 1588, 8vo., and is contained in the 
Bibliotheca Patrum Lugdun, vol. ix. [W. R.] 

CORISCUS (Képickos), is mentioned, with 
Erastus, as a disciple of Plato, by Diogenes (iii. 
31, s. 46), who also states, that Plato wrote a 
letter to Erastus and Coriscus. (iii. 36, s. 61.) 
They were both natives of Scepsis in the Troas. 
(Diog. l e.; Strab. xiii. p. 608.) [P. S] 

CORNE'LIA. I. One of the noble women at 
Rome, who was said to have been guilty of poison- 
ing the leading men of the state in B. c. 331, the 
first instance in which this crime is mentioned in 
Roman history. The aediles were informed by a 
slave-girl of the guilt of Cornelia and other Roman _ 
matrons, and in consequence of her information 
they detected Cornelia and her accomplices in the 
act of preparing certain drugs over a fire, which 
they were compelled by the magistrates to drink, 
and thus perished. (Liv. viii. 18; comp. Val. 
Max. ii. 5. § 8; August. de Civ. Dei, ili. 17; 
Dict. of Ant. s. ve Veneficium.) 


Family of the Cinnae. 


2. Daughter of L. Cinna, one of the great 
leaders of the Marian party, was married to C. 
Caesar, afterwards dictator, Caesar married her 
in B, c. 83, when he was only seventeen years of 
age; and when Sulla commanded him to put her 
away, he refused to do so, and chose rather to he 
deprived of her fortune and to be proscribed himself. 
Cornelia bore him his daughter Julia, and died be- 
fore his quaestorship. Caesar delivered an cration 
in praise of her from the Rostra, when he was 
quaestor. (Plut. Cues. 1,5; Suet. Caes. 1, 5, 6; 
Vell. Pat. it. 41.) | | 

8. Sister of the preceding, was married to Cn. 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, who was proseribed by 
Sulla in B. c. 82, and killed in Africa, whither he 
had fled. [AuENosparsus, No, 6.] - 


Family of the Scipiones. 
4, The elder daughter of P. Scipio Africanus 


the elder, was married in her father’s life-time to 


P. Scipio Nasica. (Liv. xxxviii. 57; Polyb. xxxii. 
5. The younger danghter of P. Scipio Africanus 


the elder, was married to Ti. Sempronius Gracchus, 
‘censor B. c. 169, and was by him the mother of. 
the two tribunes. Tiberius and Caius. 
espoused the popular party in the commonwealth, 
and was consequently not on good terms with 


Gracchus 


Scipio, and it was not till after the death of the 


ELIA. ae 
married his daughter. “According to other state- 


ments, however, Cornelia was married to Gracchus- 


in the life-time of her father, and Scipio is said to 


have given her to Gracchus, because the latter i in- 
terfered to save his brother L. Scipio from being 


dragged to prison. (Plut. Ti. Graech. l; Liv. 


xxxviii, 57.) Cornelia was left a widow with a 
Great. 
-one ; for Pompey seems to have been captivated 


young family of twelve children, and devoted her- 
self entirely to their education, rejecting all offers 
of a second marriage, and adhering to her resolu- 
tion even when tempted by Ptolemy, who offered 
to share his crown and bed with her. Of her 
numerous family three only survived their child- 
hood, —a daughter, who was married to Scipio 
Africanus the Younger, and her two sons Tiberius 
and Caius. Cornelia had inherited from her father 
a love of literature, and united in her person the 
severe virtues of the old Roman matron with the 
superior knowledge, refinement, and civilization 
which then began to prevail in the higher classes 
at Rome. She was well acquainted with Greek 
literature, and spoke her own language with that 
purity and elegance which pre-eminently character- 
ises well educated women in every country. Her 
letters, which were extant in the time of Cicero, 
were models of composition, and it was doubtless 
mainly owing to her judicious training that her 


sons bec ame in after-life such distinguished orators | 


and statesmen. (Comp. Cic. Brut. 58.) As the 
daughter of the conqueror of Hannibal, the mother 
of the Gracchi, and the mother-in-law of the taker 
of Carthage and Numantia, Cornelia occupies a 
prouder position than any other woman in Roman 
history. She was almost idolized by the people, 
and exercised an important influence over her two 
sons, whose greatness she lived to see,—and also 
their death. It was related by some writers that Ti. 
Gracchus was urged on to propose his laws by the 
reproaches of his mother, who upbraided him with 
her being called the mother-in-law of Scipio and 
not the mother of the Gracchi; but though she 
was doubtless privy to all the plans of her son, 
and probably urged him to persevere in his course, 
his lofty soul needed not such inducements as these 
to undertake what he considered necessary for the 
salvation of the state. Such respect was paid to 
her by her son Cains, that he dropped a law upon 
her intercession which was directed against M. 


Octavius, who had been a colleague of Tiberius in | 


his tribunate. But great as she was, she did not 
escape the foul aspersions of calumny and slander, 
Some attributed to her, with the assistance of her 
daughter, the death of her son-in-law, Scipio Afri- 
canus the Younger (Appian, B. C. i. 20); but this 
charge is probably nothing but the base invention of 
party malice. She bore the death of her sons with 
magnanimity, and said in reference to the conse- 
erated places where they had lost their lives, that 
they were sepulchres worthy of them. On the mur- 
der of Caius, she retired to Misenum, where she 
spent the remainder of her life. Here she exercised 
unbounded hospitality ; she was constantly sur- 
rounded by Greeks and men of letters ; 
various kings in alliance with the Romans were 
| accustomed - to send her presents, and receive the 
-like from her in return. Thus she reached a good 
old age, honoured and respected by all, and the 
‘Roman people erected a statue to her, with the 
inscription, CORNELI te MOTHER OF THE GRACCHI 
ioe Ti. Gracch. 1, 8, C. Graceh, 4, 19; Oros, 
3. Vell, Pat, ii. 7. a: 


and the | 


- 
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‘6. ` Daughter of P. Cornelius Scipio (also called 
Q. Caecilius Metellus Scipio, on account of his 


‘adoption by Q. Metellus), consul in B. c 52, 
was first. married to P. Crassus, the son of the 
triumvir, who perished, in B. c. 53, with his fa- 


ther, in the expedition against the- Parthians. | 
In the next year she married Pompey the 
This marriage was not merely a political 


by her. She was still young, possessed of ex- 
traordinary beauty, and distinguished for her 
knowledge of literature, music, geometry, and phi- 
losophy. In B. c. 49, Pompey sent her, when he 
abandoned Italy, with his youngest son Sextus to 
Lesbos, where she received her husband upon his 
flight after the battle of Pharsalia. She accom- 
panied him to the Egyptian coast, saw him mur- 

dered, and fled first to Cyprus and afterwards to 
Cyrene. But, pardoned by Caesar, she soon after- 

wards returned to Rome, and received from him 
the ashes of her husband, which she preserved on 
his Alban estate, (Plat. Pomp. 55, 66, 74, 76, 

78—80; Appian, B. O. ii. 83; Dion Cass. xl 5l, 

xlii. 5; Vell. Pat. ii. 53; Lucan; i iii. 23, y. 7 25, 
viii. 40, &e.) 


Family of the Sullae. 


7. Sister of the dictator Sulla, was married to 
Nonius, and her son is mentioned as grown up 
in B. c. 88. (Plut. Sul. 10.) 

8. Daughter of the dictator Sulla, was married 
to Q. Pompeius Rufus, who was murdered by the 
Marian party, in B. c. 88, at the instigation of the 
tribune Sulpicius. (Liv. pit. 77; Vell. Pat. ii. 
18; Plut. Sull. 8.) 

9. Another daughter of the dictator Sulla, was 
married first to C. Memmius, and afterwards to T. 
Annius Milo. She is better known by the name 
of Fausta. [Favusra.] 

CORNE/LIA ORESTILLA. [ORESTILLA.] 

CORNE’LIA PAULLA. [Paura] | 

CORNE’LIA GENS, patrician and plebeian; 
was one of the most distinguished Roman gentes, 


and produced a greater number of illustrious men see.. 


than any other house at Rome. All its great 
families belonged to the patrician order. The 
names of the patrician families are :—ARVINA, 
BLASIO, CETHEGUS, CINNA, Cossus, DOLABELLA, 
LENTULUS (with the agnomens. Caudinus, Clodi- 
anus, Crus, Gaetulicus, Lupus, Maluginensis, Mar- 
cellinus, Niger, Rufinus, Seipio, Spinther, Sura), 
MALUGINENSIS, Mammu.a, MERENDA, Maru Ay 
Rurinus, ScapuLa, Scipio (with the agnomens > 
Africanus, Asiaticus, Asina, Barbatus, Calvus, 
Hispallus, Nasica, Serapio), SISENNA, and SULLA 
(with the agnomen Felix)... The names of the 
plebeian families are BALBUS and GALLUS, and we — 
also find various cognomens, as Chrysogonus, Cal- 
leolus, Phagita, &c., given to freedmen of this gens. 

There are also several plebeians mentioned without 

any surname: of these an account is given under 
Cornexius. The following cognomens occur on — 
coins of this gens:—-Balbus, Blasio, Cethegus, Cinna, 


Lentulus, Scipio, Sisenna, Sulla. Under the empire h 


the number of cognomens increased considerably 
of these an alphabetical, list is. given under Cor- 


a nelius,. Sy 


” CORNELIA’N US, a Roman A oaa who 
seems to have lived in the reign of M. Aurelius 


and Verus, and was secretary to the emperor M. 
; Antelins. . The grammarian Pary nichus, who de- 


ae CORNELIUS 


` dicated to Cornelianus his “Beloge,” speaks of him | 
In terms of high praise, and describes him as wor- 
-thy of the age of Demosthenes. (Comp. Phrynich. | 


s. v. Bactriooa, p. 225, sv. Ta modowra, p. 379, 


ed. Lobeck.) Fronto (Epist. ad Amie. i. 4, p. 187 
and p. 237) mentions a rhetorician of the name of | 
Sulpicius Cornelianus; but whether he is the same | 
as the friend of Phrynichus, as Mai supposes, is | 


uncertain, though there is nothing to eppose the 
_ supposition. ee | [L. S] 
< CORNE'LIUS. Many plebeians of this name 


Sulla bestowed the Roman franchise upon 10,000 


slaves, and called them after his own name, “ Cor- ' 
nelii,” that he might always have a large number | 
among the people to support him. Of these the | , 
| partiality of occasional edicts, it was enacted by 


most important are :— 

1, Cornenius, a secretary (serida) in Sulla’s 
dictatorship, lived to become city quaestor in the 
dictatorship of Caesar. (Sall. Hist. in Or. Lep.; 
Cic. de Of. ii. 8.) | 

2. CORNELIUS Puaaira, the commander of a 

company of soldiers, into whose hands Caesar fell 
when he was proscribed by Sulla in s. c. 82. It 
was with difficulty that Cornelius allowed him to 
escape even after receiving a bribe of two talents, 
but Caesar never punished him when he afterwards 
obtained supreme power. (Suet. Caes. 74; Plut. 
~ Caes. 1.) | PO 
< 8. C. CORNELIUS, tribune of the plebs, B.C. 67, 
-whom Cicero defended. See below. 
o 4 C. CoRNELIUS, a Roman knight, and one of 
Catiline’s crew, undertook in conjunction with L. 
 Vargunteius to murder Cicero in B.c. 63, but their 
plan was frustrated by information conveyed to 
Cicero through Curius and Fulvia. When ac- 
cused subsequently, he could obtain no one to defend 
him; but he escaped punishment, probably on ac- 
count of the information he gave respecting the 
conspiracy. When P. Sulla was accused in B. c. 
62 of: participation in the conspiracy, Cornelius 
caused his son to come forward asa witness against 
him. (Sall. Cat. 17, 28; Cic. pro Sull. 2, 6, 18.) 

5. P. Cornnetius, tribune of the plebs, B. c, 51. 
{Cic. ad Fam. viii. 8.) 

6. CoRNELIUS, a centurion in the army of 
young Octavianus, was at the head of the embassy 
sent to Rome in B, c. 43, to demand in the name 
of the army the consulship for their general. 
When the senate hesitated to comply with their 
demands, Cornelius threw back his cloak, and 
pointing to the hilt of his sword, exclaimed, “ This 
shall make him consul, if you won’t.” (Suet, Aug. 26.) 

C. CORNELIUS, of a plebeian branch of the 
Cornelia gens, was quaestor of Pompey the Great. 

_ In the year B. c. 67, he was tribune of the plebs, 
and. proposed a law in the senate to prevent the 
_ lending of money. to foreign ambassadors at Rome. 
The proposition was not carried, since, many of 
the senators derived profit from the practice, which 
had led to shameful abuses by the bribery and ex- 
-` tortions which it covered. He then proposed that 
no person should be released from the obligations 
of a law except by the populus. The senate had 
of late exercised. a power, analogous to that of the 
British Parliament in passing private acts, which 
exempt individuals in certain cases from the general 
provisions of the law, This power the senate was 


CORNELIUS. 


unwilling to be deprived of, and the tribune Ser- . 


vilius Globulus, a colleague of Cornelius, was per- 
suaded to interpose, and prohibit the reading of 
the rogation by the clerk. Cornelius thereupon 
read it himself, and a tumult followed. Cornelius 
took no part in the riot, and evinced his moderation 
by being content with a law, which made the 
presence of 200 senators requisite to the validity 
of a dispensing senatusconsultum., When his year 


| of office was ended, he was accused of majestas by 
P. Cominius, for reading the rogation in defiance 
frequently occur towards the end of the republic | 
without any cognomen, [Cornenra Gens.] Their | 
great number is no doubt owing to the fact men- | 
tioned by Appian (B. C. i. 100), that the dictator | 


of the intercession of Globulus; the accusation 
was dropped this year, but renewed in B. c. 65. 
Cornelius was ably defended by Cicero (part of 
whose speech is extant), and was acquitted by a 
majority of votes. [Comrnius, Nos. 5 and 6.] 

In his tribuneship, he was the successful pro- 
poser of a law, of which the importance can 
scarcely be over-rated. In order to check the 


the lex Cornelia “ut praetores ex edictis suis per- 
petuis jus dicerent.” (Dict. of Aut. s. v. Edictum.) 
Cornelius was a man of blameless private life, 


| and, in his public character, though he was accused 


of factiousness by the nobles, seems to have advo- 
cated useful measures. (Asconius, dz Cie. pro 
Cornel.; Dion Cass. xxxvi. 21, 23; Drumann’s 
Gesch. Roms, ii. p. 613.) [J. T. G.] 
CORNE’LIUS, succeeded Fabianus as bishop 
of Rome on the 4th of June, a. D, 251. He is 
chiefly remarkable on account of the controversy 


which he maintained with Novatianus in regard to. 
the readmission of the Zapsi, that is, Christians _ 


who after baptism, influenced by the terrors of per- 
secution, had openly fallen away from the faith. 
Cornelius was disposed to be lenient towards the 
renegades upon receiving full evidence of their 
contrition, while Novatianus denied the power of 
the church to grant forgiveness under such circum- 
stances and restore the culprits to her communion. 
The result of the dispute was, that, upon the elec- 
tion of Cornelius, Novatianus refused to acknow- 
ledge the authority of his opponent, who summoned 
a council, by which his own opinions were fully 
confirmed. Upon this the religious warfare raged 
more fiercely than ever; Novatianus was irregu- 
larly chosen bishop by some of his own partizans, 
and thus arose the schism of the Novatians. [No- 
VATIANUS.] Cornelius, however, enjoyed his 
dignity for but a very brief period. He was 
banished to Civita Vecchia by the emperor Gallus, 
in A. D. 252, where he soon after died, or, accord- 
ing to some accounts, suffered martyrdom. He is 
known to have written several Epistles, two of 
which addressed to Cyprian will be found in the 
works of that prelate, and in Coustant’s * Epistolae 
Pontificum,” p. 125, while a fragment of a third is 
preserved. in the ecclesiastical history of Eusebius. 
(vi. 43.) [Cyprianus.] E [W. R.] 
CORNELIUS, SE'RVIUS. In the Graeco- 
Roman Epitome Legum, composed about A. D. 945 
by one Embatus, and preserved in MS. at Flo- 
rence (Cod. Laurent. Ixxx. 6), it is stated, that 


Servius Cornelius was employed by the emperor , 


Hadrian, in conjunction with Salvius Julianus, to 
collect, arrange, and remodel the edictum per- 
petuum. 
ness of its date diminishes its value, is the most 
explicit of the few that relate to this obscure part 


of legal history) is given by Klenze. (Lehrbuch 
der Gesch. des Rom. Rechts, p. 54.) [J. T. G]. 


The passage (which, though the late- T 


- CORNIFICIUS. - 
CORNE’LIUS CELSUS. [Carsvs.] 
CORNELIUS CHRYSO'GONUS. cue 

saan. | 
CORNE’LIUS FRONTO. [Fronto.] 
-CORNELIUS FUSCUS. [Fuscus.] 
CORNELIUS LACO. [Laco.] 


CORNELIUS MARCELLUS. [Marc 


LUS.] 

CORNELIUS MARTIALIS. [MARTIALIS] 

CORNE'LIUS NEPOS. [Neros] 

CORNELIUS TA’CITUS. [Tacrrus.] 

CORNE’LIUS TLEPO’LEMUS. [Txzpo- 
LEMUS. | 

CORNELIUS TUSCUS. [Tuscus.] 

CORNI/ADES (Kopvidiins), an intimate friend 
of Epicurus, is spoken of by Cicero (de Fin. v. 31) 
as paying a visit to Arcesilaus. The MSS. of Ci- 
cero have Carneades, but there can be little doubt 

that Corniades is the correct reading, since the 
latter is mentioned by Plutarch (nox posse suaviter 
vivi secundum Epicur. p, 1089) asa friend of Epi- 
curus, and the former could not possibly have 
been the friend of Epicurus, as Carneades died in 
B. ©. 129, and Epicurus in B. c. 209. 

CO'RNICEN, a “ horn-blower,” an agnomen of 
Postumus Aebutius Elva, consul B. c. 449 [Erva], 
and a cognomen of the Oppia gens. Cicero uses 
the form Cornicinus. [See No. 2.] 

l. Sp. Oprrus CoRNICEN, a plebeian, one of the 
second decemvirate, B. C. 450. When the other 
-decemvirs had to march against the enemy, Cor- 
nicen was left as the colleague of App. Claudius to 
take care of the city; and it was he who convened 
-the senate when the people rose in arms upon the 
death of Virginia. In the next year, he was sent 
to prison on “the evidence of an old soldier, whom, 
after twenty-seven years of service, he had ordered 
to be scourged without any cause; but Cornicen, 
fearing the result of a trial, put an ‘end to his own 
life in prison. (Liv. iii. 35, 41, 49, 50, 58; Dio- 
nys. x. 58, xi. 23, 44, 46.) 

2. (OPPIUS) CORNICINUS, a senator, the son-in- 
law ‘of Sex. Atilius ae tribune of the plebs, 
B.C. 57. (Cic. ad Att. iv. 2.) 

CORNIFI’CIA. 1. Danghter of Q. Cornificius 
[CornrFicrus, No. 2], was sought i in marriage by 
Juventius Thalna in B. c. 45, when she was rather 
advanced in years and had been married several 
times; but she refused his offer, because his for- 
ne was not large enough. (Cio. ad Att. xiii. 29.) 

. Sister of the poet Cornificius, is said by 
Histony mus (Chron. Euseb. Ol. 184. 4) to have 
written some excellent epigrams, which were ex- 
tant in his time. : 

CORNIFICIA, the last surviving daughter of 
M. Aurelius, was put to death by Caracalla, and a 
very interesting account of her last moments and 
last words has recently come to light in the frag- 
ments of Dion Cassius discovered by Mai. (Mai, 
Fragment. Vatican, ii. p. 230.) TW. R.] 

CORNI'FICIA GENS, plebeian, seems to 


have come originally from Rhegium. (Cic. ad Fam. 


xii 25.) No persons of this name occur till the 
last century of the republic; and the first who ob- 
» tained any of the higher honours of the state was 
nQ. Cornificius, praetor, B. c. 66. On coins the 
name is written Cornuficius, which is also the form 
` used by Dion Cassius (xlviii. 21). 

‘CORNYFICIUS. 1. CORNIFICIUS, secretary 


i (scriba) of Verres in his praetorship, B. C Th i 
: bears o on the obverse the head of Ammon, ane on 


(Cie. in Ferr. i, 57.) 
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2, Q. ‘Connirictus, was one of the judices on 


the trial of Verres, and tribune of the plebs in the 
following year, B. c. 69. He probably obtained 


the praetorship in 66, and was one of Cicero's 
competitors for the consulship i in 64. His failure, 


however, did not make him an enemy of the great 
orator; he seems to have assisted him in the sup- 
| pression of the Catilinarian conspiracy, and it was 
.to his care that Cethegus was committed upon the 


a of the conspirators. Subsequently in x. c. 

, Cornificius was the first to bring before the 
oT the sacrilege of Clodius in violating the 
mysteries of the Bona Dea. He probably” died. 


soon afterwards, as we hear nothing further of him. 


He is called by Asconius “vir sobrius ac sanctus.” 
(Cic, in Ferr. Act. i Ascon. in Tog. Cand. p. 
82; Cic ad Ati. i l 
B. ci ii. 5; Cic. ad Att i. 13.) : 

3. Q. CORNIFICIUS, son of No. 2, is first men- 
tioned in B. ©. 50, as betrothing. himself to the 
daughter of Aurelia Orestilla, the beautiful þut pro- 
fligate widow of Catiline. (Cic. ad Fam. viii. 7.) 
In the civil war between Caesar and Pompey, he 
served in 48 as the quaestor of the former, by 
whom he was sent into Illyricum with the title of 
propraetor, By his prudence and military skill, 
Cornificius reduced the province to a state of obe- 
dience, and rendered no small service to Caesar’s 
cause. (Hirt. B. Alex. 42.) He seems to have 
returned to Rome in the following year, and was 
then probably rewarded by Caesar with the augu- 
rate, as we find, from Cicero’s letters, that he was 
in possession of that office in the next year. He 
also formed an intimate friendship with Cicero, 
several of whose letters to him are extant. (dd 
Fam. xii. 17—30.) 


Cornificius did not remain long in Rome. In 


B.c. 46, we find him in Syria, where he was ob- 
serving the movements of Caecilius Bassus, and in 
the beginning of the following year he was ap- 
pointed by Caesar governor of Syria. (Cic. ad Fam. 


xii. 18,19.) This office, however, he did not hold 


long, for on the death of Caesar, in B. 6. 44, he 
was in possession of the province of Old Africa, 
This he maintained for the senate against La Cal- 


visius Sabinus, and continued to adhere to the 
‘same party on the formation of the triumvirate, in 


43. He sent troops to the assistance. of Sex. 


Pompey, and gave shelter and protection to those vy 
who had been proseribed by the triumvirs. He 


refused to surrender his province to T., Sextius, 
who commanded the neighbouring province or 


New Africa, and who had ordered him, in the - 


name of the triumvirs, to do so, Hereupon a war 
broke out between them. The details of this war 
are related somewhat differently by Appian and 
Dion Cassius; but so much is certain, that Corni- 
ficius at first defeated T, Sextius, but was eventu- 
ally conquered by the latter, and fell in battle. 


| (Appian, B. C. iii. 85, iv. 36, 53—56; Dion Cass, 


xiv. 17, 21; Liv. Zit. 123.) 


Cornificius. was a man of literary habits and — 
tastes. Cicero” speaks highly of his judgment 
when he sends him i in B.C. 45 a copy of his * Ora- 


tor,” but seems to banter him somewhat respecting 


his oratory. (Cic. Ad Fam. xii. 17,18.) Many 


have attributed to him the authorship of the 


a Rhetorica ad Herennium.” Some remarks are 
made on this subject below. 


- The following coin refers to this Cornificius. It 


“Gall. Cat. 473 e 


“988. CORNIFICIUS. 
the reverse Juno holding a shield and crowning a 


man who has a lituus in his right hand, with the 
From the- 


legend Q. Cornvrict Avevr IMP. 
head. of. Ammon, it would appear to have been 
struck in Africa, and the title of Imperator was 


probably given him by his soldiers after his vie- 


tory over T. Sextius, 


4. L. Conxtrioros, was one of the accusers of 


Milo in B. c. 52, after the death of Clodius. (As- 
con, in Milon. Bp. 40, 54, ed. Orelli.) The P. 
Cornificius, a senator, also mentioned by. Asconius 
(Jn Milon, p. 37), is probably the same person. 


5. L. Corniricrus, probably, from his praeno- 


men, the son of No. 4, was the accuser of M. 


Brutus in the court by which the murderers of 


Caesar were tried. He afterwards commanded 
the fleet of Octavianus in the war against Sex. 
Pompey, and by his boldness and bravery saved 


the fleet when it was in great danger off the coast 


of Sicily (sB. c. 38), and took the ship of Demo- 
chares, the admiral of the Pompeian squadron. 


Cormificius again distinguished himself in the cam- 
paign of Bc. 36. He had been left by Octavianus 
with the land forces at Tauromenium, where they 
were in circumstances of the greatest peril; but by 
a most bold and dangerous march he arrived at 


For 


-Mylae, and united his army with Agrippa’s. 
these services he was rewarded with the con- 
sulship in the following year, B. c. 35; and he 
considered himself entitled to such honour from 
saving the lives of the soldiers, that he was accus- 
‘tomed afterwards at Rome to ride home upon an 
elephant whenever he supped out. 
generals of Augustus, Cornificius was obliged after- 
wards to expend some of his property in embel- 


lishing the city, and accordingly built a temple of 
Diana. (Plut. Brut. 27; Appian, B. C. v. 80, 86, 


111—115; Dion Cass. xlix. 5—7; Vell. Pat. ji. 
79; Dion Cass. xlix. 18; Saet: Aug. 29.) 
Quintilian speaks (jii. 1. § 21, ix. 3. §§ 89, 98) 
of one Cornificius as the writer of a work on Rhe- 
toric ; and, as some of the extracts which Quinti- 
Han gives from this work agree in many respects 
both in form and substance with the “ Rhetorica 
ad Herennium,” several critics have ascribed the 
authorship of the latter treatise to Cornificius. 
But the difficulties in which this matter is in- 
volved are pointed out under CICERO, p. 727, b. ; 
and even if the “ Rhetorica ad Herennium” were 
written by Cornificius, there is no reason to iden- 
tify him either with Q. Cornificius, the father, or 
the son [No. 2 or 3], as is usually done. There 
are also chronological difficulties in this supposition 
which. are pointed out in the Prolegomena to the 
first volume (p. lv.) of the complete “edition of Ci- 
cero’s works by Schütz. (Lips. 1814.) The au- 
thor of the work on Rhetoric referred to by Quin- 
tilian may be (though the matter is quite uncertain) 


the same as the writer of the “ Etyma,” of which. 
the third book is quoted by Macrobius (Sad. i. 9), | 


and which must have been composed at least sub- 
sequently to B. c. 44, as it contained a quotation 
from Cicero’s “ De Natura Deorum,” which was 


ne in that. year. 3 
“nificius, frequently quoted by Festus, were taken 
undoubtedly from this work, and are rather worse 


|“ quod nova petantur conjugia,” 


tus as a man “ perversae naturae.” 


Like the other 


CORNUTUS. 
The aiea of Cor- 


than the usual wretched etymologies of the an- 
cients. Thus, for instance, nare is derived from 
navis, because “aqua feratur natans ut avis;” 
oscillare from os and eaclare; nuptiae from novus 
the word for 
marriage being of course of no consequence ! 
“Again, there is a poet Cornificius mentioned by 
Ovid (Trist. ii. 486), and also by Macrobius, who 
has preserved an hexameter line and a half of a 
poem of his, entitled “Glaucus.” (Sut. vi. 5.) 
Donatus, in his life of Virgil ($§ 67, 76), likewise 
| speaks of a Cornificius who was an enemy and a 
detractor of the Mantuan bard; and Servius tells 
us, that Cornificius is intended under the name of 
Amyntas in two passages of the Eclogues. (Serv. 
ad Virg. Eel. ii. 39, v. 8.) Now, it seems proba- 
ble enough that the poet mentioned by Ovid and 


Macroviae are the same ; but his identity with the 


detractor of Virgil is rendered doubtful by the 
oo of Hieronymus (Chron. Euseb. Ol. 184. 
4), that the poet Cornificius perished in B. c. 41, 
deserted by his soldiers. Heyne, who is followed 
by Clinton, remarks, that, if the date of Hierony- 
mus is correct, the poet Cornificius must be a dif- 
ferent person from the detractor of Virgil, as the 
vena had not risen to eminence so early as B. ©. 
; but Weichert (Pottarum Latinorum Reliquiae, 
An observes, that as the “Culex” was written 
in B.C. 44 and some of the Eclogues before B. c. 41, 
the rising fame of Virgil may have provoked the i 
jealousy of Cornificius, who is described by Dona- 
At all events, 
it is likely enough that the poet Cornificius is the 
same as the Cornificius to whom Catullus addresses 
his 38th poem. | 

CORNU’TUS, occurs as an agnomen in the 
family of the Camerini, who belonged to the pa- 
trician Sulpicia gens [CAMERINUS], and also asa 
cognomen of several plebeians whose gens is un- 
known. | 

1, C. Cornnurvs, tribune of the plebs in B.c. 
61, is described by Cicero as a well-meaning man, 
and resembling Cato in his character, whence he is 
called Psendo-Cato, In 57 he held the office of 
praetor, and was among those who were active in 
bringing about the recall of Cicero from exile. 
(Cic. ad Ait. i. 14, Post. Red. in Sen. 9.) | 

2. M. Cornurus, a praetorian, served, in B, C. 
90, as legate in the Marsic war, and distinguished 
himself as an experienced officer. (Cie. pro Font. 

15.) He is in all probability the same person 
with the Cornutus who, in B. c. 87, opposed Marius 
and Cinna, and was saved from destruction through 
the artifice of his slaves. (Appian, B. Ci. 73; : 
Plut. Mar. 48.) 

3. M. CORNUTUS, probal bly a son of No. 2, 
was praetor urbanus in B. c. 43, and, during the 
absence of the consuls Hirtius and Pansa, he sup- 
plied their place at Rome: after the death of the 
consuls, he was ordered by the senate to superin- 


tend their funeral. When Octavianus shortly after 


demanded the consulship for himself, and advanced 
towards Rome upon the senate refusing to grant 
it, the three legions stationed in the city went 
over to Octavianus, and M. Comutus, who had the 


command of one of them, put an end to his life. 


16, Philip. xiv. 14; Val. Max. 


coon gd Fam. x. 12, 
[L.S t 


r 2. $10; Appian, B. C. iii. 92 ) 


CORNUTUS. — 


jording to the account of Suidas (s. v. Kopvoiros, 
where, however, the account of the philosopher 
= L. Annaeus Cornutus and the historian. are jum- 
bled together in one article), seems to have been a 
contemporary of Livy, but very inferior to him in 
point of merit. His great wealth and the circum- 


stance of his having no children, attracted crowds. 


of admirers around him, but no further particulars 
are known about him. (G. J. de Martini, Disput. 
lit. de L. Annaeo Cornuto, p. 8, &e.) [L.8.] 
CORNU’‘TUS, L. ANNAEUS (*Avvatos Kop- 
vouros), one of the commentators on Aristotle, 
concerning whose life but few particulars are known. 
The work of Diogenes Laërtius is believed to have 
contained a life of Cornutus, which, however, is 
lost. (Salmas. Hwercit. Plin. p. 888, &c.) Our 
principal sources of information are Suidas (s. v. 
Kopvovros)—-where, however, only the last words 
of the article refer to the philosopher, and all the 
rest to Cornutus the historian—~and Eudocia (p. 
273). Cornutus was born at Leptis in Libya, and 
came, probably in the capacity of a slave, into the 
house of the Annaei, which was distinguished for 
its love of literary pursuits. The Annaei emanci- 
pated him (whence his name Annaeus), and he 
became the teacher and friend of the poet Persius, 
on whose intellectual culture and development he 
exercised a very great influence. He was sent 
into exile by Nero, for having too freely criticised 
the literary attempts of the emperor. (Dion Cass. 
lxii. 29.) This happened, according to Hieronymus 
in his Chronicle, in a. D. 68. The account of Dion 
Cassius furnishes a characteristic feature of the 
defiance peculiar to the Stoics of that time, to whom 
Cornutus also belonged, as we see from the fifth 
‘satire of Persius. That he was a man of very ex- 
tensive knowledge is attested by the authority of 
Dion Cassius, as well as by the works he wrote. 
One of the most important of the philosophical 
productions of Cornutus was his work on Aristotle’s 
Categories, which is referred to by the later com- 
mentators, Simplicius and Porphyrius. (Schol. 
Aristot. p. 48, b. 13, p. 80, a. 22, ed. Brandis ; 
Simplice. fol. 5, a. ed. Basil.) He seems to have 
been very partial to the study of Aristotle, for he 
wrote a work against Athenodorus, an opponent of 
the Aristotelian philosophy, which, according to 
Bake’s emendation, bore the title "Avrrypady mpòs 
"A@nvédwpov. (Simplic. p. 47, b. 22, ed. Brandis; 
Porphyr. Hapos. Arist. Categ. p.21, ed. Paris; 
Simplice. fol. 15, b.) He also wrote a philosophical 
work, entitled “EAAnvix?} OeoAoyia, which is pro- 
bably still extant, and the same as the much muti- 
lated treatise Tlept rns tov Oev bicews, edited 
by Gale in his “ Opuse. Mythol. Phys. Eth.” p. 
139. (Ritter, Gesch. d. Philos. iv. p. 202.) Others, 
however, consider this treatise as a mere abridg- 
ment of the original work of Cornutus. The other 
philosophical productions of Cornutus, which were 
very numerous, are completely lost, and not even 
their titles have come down to us. He also wrote 
on rhetorical and grammatical subjects. Thus he 
made, for example, a commentary on all Virgil’s 
poems, which he dedicated to the poet Silius 
Ttalicus. 


and he is even said to have made attempts at 


nus in Crete. 
for some one to lead them to Libya, where the. 


| (Suringar, Hist. Crit. Scholiast. Lat. ti. 
p. 116, &e.) Aceording to the fashion of the time, | 
-hevalso tried his hand in tragedy, in conjunction 
with his friend Seneca and his pupils Lucan and | 
-Persius (Welcker, Grieche Trag. iii. p. 1456, &e.) 3 
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CORNU’TUS, a Roman historian, who, ac- | writing satires. (Wernsdorf, Pott. Lat. Min. ii. 


CORONATUS. 


p. xvii. 4.) A minute account of his relation to 


the poet Persius, as well as of his pupils and his 


literary merits, is given by Ger. Jo. de Martini, 
Disputatio Litteraria de L. Annaeo Cornuto, Lugd. 
| Bat. 1825, and in Otto Jahn’s Prolegomena to his 
edition of Persius, Lipsiae, 1843, pp. viii—xxvii. 
(Comp. Stahr, Aristoteles bei d. Römern, p. 71, 
&c.) i. 


_ CORNU'TUS, CAECI’LIUS, a man of prae- 


torian rank in the reign of Tiberius, who was im- 
plicated, in A. D. 24, in the affair between young 
Vibius Serenus and his father, and put an end to 
his life to escape an unjust verdict. (Tac. Ann. iv. 
28. 


[L. S.] 


was consul 


) j e 
CORNUTUS TERTULLUS 


suffectus in A.D. 101 together with Pliny the 


Younger, who mentions him several times as a 


person of great merit. (Zpisi. iv. 17, v. 15, vii. 
21, 31.) : [L. S.J 


CORO'BIUS (Kopdé&i0s), a purple-dyer of Ita- 
When the Theraeans were seeking 


Delphic oracle had enjoined them to plant a colony, 
Corobius undertook to shew them the way. He 


accordingly conducted a party of them to the island 


of Platea, off the Libyan coast, and there he was 


left by them with a supply of provisions, while 


they sailed back to Thera to report how matters 


stood. As they did not however return to Platea 
at the time appointed, Corobius was in danger of 
perishing from hunger, but was relieved by the 
crew of a Samian ship which had been driven to 


the island on its way to Egypt. (Herod. iv. 151, 
152.) For the connexion of Crete with Thera, 
and of Samos with Cyrene, see Herod. iv. 154, 
162—164. [E. E] 
COROEBUS (Képo:80s), a Phrygian, a son of 
Mygdon, was one of the heroes that fought in the 
Trojan war on the side of the Trojans. He was 
one of the suitors of Cassandra, and was slain by — 
Neoptolemus or Diomedes. (Paus. ix. 27. § l; 
Virg. Aen. ii. 341.) [L S] 
COROEBUS (Kópo:S0s), an Elean, who gained 
a victory in the stadium at the Olympian games in 
Ol. 1. (8.c.776.) According to tradition, he slew 
the daemon Poene, whom Apollo had sent into the 
country of the Argives. He was represented on 
his tomb in the act of killing Poene, and his sta- 
tue, which was made of stone, was one of the most 
ancient that Pausanias saw in the whole of Greece. 
(Paus. i. 43. § 7, 44. § 1, v. 8. § 3, vii 26. § 2; 
Strab. viii. p. 355.) eae CP 
COROEBUS, architect at the time of Peri- 
cles, who began the temple of Demeter at Eleusis, 
but died before he had completed his task. (Plut. 
Perid. 13.) 0. ee eS A e 
 CORO’NA, SILI’CIUS, a senator, who voted 
for the acquittal of Brutus and Cassius, when Oc- 
tavianus called upon the court to condemn the 
murderers of Caesar. The life of Silicius was — 
spared at the time, but he was afterwards included 
in the proscription, and perished in:B. 0. 43. Plu- 
tarch calls him P. Silicius, and Appian Icilius. 


(Dion Cass, xlvi. 49; Plut. Brut. 27; Appian, B. 
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"CORONATUS, styled in MSS. Vir Clarissi- 


mus, the author of three pieces in the Latin An- 
thology (ed. Burm. i. 176, v. 155, 157, or Nos. | 
549—551, ed. Meyer) The first, consisting 


of twenty-nine hexameters, is a poetical amplifica- | 
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line “ Vivo equidem, vitamque extrema per omnia 
duco;” the second and third are short epigrams, 


ingeniously expressed, upon hens fattened with 


.their own eggs. We possess no information with 
regard to this writer, but he probably belongs to a 
late period. | EW. R.] 
~ CORO/NIS. (Kopwvis), 1. A daughter of 

-Phiegyas and mother of Asclepius. (Ov. Fast. i. 
2913; Schol. ad Pind. Pyth. iii. 14, 48, 59 5; comp. 
ASCLEPIUS,) - 7 | | 
2, A daughter of Phoroneus, king of Phocis ; 

she was metamorphosed by Athena into a crow, 

. for when she was pursued by Poseidon, she im- 
plored the protection of Athena. (Ov. Mei. ii. 
550, &c.) <A third Coronis is mentioned among 
the Hyades. (Hygin. Fab. 182.) [L S.] 

~~ CORO'NUS (Kopwvós). 1. A son of Apollo 
by Chrysorthe, father of Corax and Lamedon, and 
king of Sicyon. (Paus. ii. 5. § 5.) 

9, A son of Thersander, grandson of Sisyphus, 
and founder of Coroneia. (Paus. ix. 34. § 5; 
Müller, Orechom. p. 133, &c.) 

3. A son of Caeneus, was a prince of the Lapi- 
thae, and father of Leonteus and Lyside. Fle was 
slain by Heracles. (Apollod. ii. 7. § 7; Müller, 
Orchom. pp. 194, 203) 

4. The father of the Argonaut Caeneus. (Apol- 
lod. i 9. § 16; comp. Schol, ad Apollon. Rhod. 
i. 57.) [L. §.] 

CORREUS, a Gaul, chief of the Bellovaci, was 


distinguished by a high spirit of independence and 


an inveterate hatred of the Romans, and was ac- 
cordingly acknowledged as their commander by 
all the tribes which, together with the Bellovaci, 
_ made war against Caesar in B. c. 51. Correus, 
conducted the campaign with much ability, and, 
when he at length met with a decisive defeat, dis- 
dained to surrender himself, and. fell fighting des- 
perately. (Hirt. B. G. viii. 5—17.) [E. E.] 
CORVI'NUS, a cognomen in the Valeria gens, 
and merely a longer form of Corvus, the surname 
of M. Valerius. Many writers give Corvinus as 
the surname of M. Valerius himself, and his des- 
cendants seem to have invariably adopted the form 
Corvinus. [See Corvus.] The Messallae Corvini 
of the Valeria gens are given under MESSALLA. 
CORVI'NUS, TAURUS STATI'LIUS, con- 
sul in A. D. 45 with M. Vinucius. (Dion Cass, 1x. 
25; Phlegon, Mirabil. 6.) - He is probably the 
same as the Statilius Corvinus who conspired 
against the emperor Claudius. (Suet. Claud. 13.) 
TI. CORUNCA'NIUS, a distinguished Roman 
pontiff and jurist, was descended from a father 
and a grandfather of the same name, but none of 
his ancestors had ever obtained the honours of the 
Roman magistracy. According to a speech of the 
emperor Claudius in Tacitus, the Coruncanii came 
from Camerium (Ann. xi. 24); but Cicero makes 
the jurist a townsman of Tusculum (pro Plane. 8). 
Notwithstanding his provincial extraction, this 
novus homo was promoted to all the highest offices 
at Rome. (Vell. Pat. ii. 128.) In B. c. 280, he 
was consul with P. Valerius Laevinus, and while 
his colleague was engaged in the commencement, of 
the war against Pyrrhus, the province of Etruria 
fell to Coruncanius, who was successful in quell- 
ing the remains of disaffection, and entirely de- 
feated the Vulsinienses and Vulcientes. For these 


victories he was honoured with a triumph early 
in the following year. After subduing Etruria, 


tion, possessing no particular merit, of the Virgilian | 
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he returned towards Rome to aid Laevinus in 
checking the advance of Pyrrhus. (Appian, Sama, 


10. § 3.) In B. c. 270, he seems to have been 
censor with C. Claudius Canina. Modern writers 


appear to be ignorant of any ancient historical ac- 
‘count of this censorship. In PArt de vérifier les 
| Dates, i. p. 605, Coruncaninus is inferred to have 


been censor in the 34th lustrum, from the expres- 
sions of Velleius Paterculus (ii. 128), and a Clau- 
dius is wanting to complete the seven censors in 
that family mentioned by Suetonius. (Tiber. 1.) 
Seneca (de Vit, Beat. 21) says, that Cato of Utica 
was wont to praise the age of M’. Curins and 
Coruncanius, when it was a censorian crime to 
possess a few thin plates of silver. Niebuhr (iii. 
p. 555) speaks of this cefsorship as missing; but, 
though it is not mentioned by the epitomizer of 
Livy, we suspect that there is some classical au- 
thority extant concerning it, known to less modern 
scholars, for Panciroli (de Clar. Interp. p. 21) says, 
that Coruncanius was censor with C. Claudius; 
and Val. Forsterus (Historia Juris, fol. 41, b.) 
states, that in his censorship the population in- 
cluded in the census amounted to 277,222. 
About B. c. 254, Coruncanius was created pon- 
tifex maximus, and was the first plebeian who 
ever filled that office (Liv. Epist. xviii. ), although, 
before that time, his brother jurist, P. Sempronius 
Sophus, and other plebeians, had been pontifices. 


(Liv. x. 9.) In B.c. 246, he was appointed. dictator 
for the purpose of holding the comitia, in order to 


prevent the necessity of recalling either of the con- — 
suls from Sicily; and he must have died shortly 
afterwards, at a very advanced age (Cie, de Sencet. 
6), for, in Liv. Epit. xix., Caecilius Metellus is 
named as pontifex maximus. 

Coruncanius was a remarkable man. He lived 
on terms of strict friendship with M’. Curius and 
other eminent statesmen of his day. He was a 
Roman. sage (Sapiens), a character more practical 
than that of a Grecian philosopher, but he was 
sufficiently versed in the learning of the times, 
That philosophy which placed thé highest good in 
pleasure he rejected, and, with M’. Curius, wished 
that the enemies of Rome, Pyrrhus and the Sam- 
nites, could be taught to believe its precepts. He 
was a manly orator; his advice and opinion were 
respected in war as well as in peace, and he had 
great influence in the senate as well as in the pub- 
lic assembly. (Cic. de Orat. iii. 35.) Cicero, who 
often sounds his praises, speaks of him as one of 
those extraordinary persons whose greatness was 
owing to a special Providence. (De Nat. Deor. ii, 
66.) To the highest acquirements of a politician 
he united profound knowledge of pontitical and 
civil law. Pomponius (Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. 2. § 38 
says, that he left behind no writings, but that he 
gave many cral opinions, which were handed down 
to remembrance by legal tradition. Cicero says, 
that the Pontificum Commentarii afforded proof of | 
his surpassing abilities (Brut. 14); and, in the trea- 
tise de Legibus (ii. 21), he cites one of his memo- - 
rabilia. Another of his legal fragments is preserved 
by Pliny. (Al N. viii. 5l. s. 77.) It might be — 
supposed from a passage in Seneca (Ep. 114), that 
writings of Coruncanius were extant in his time, 
for he there ridicules the affectation of orators, 
who, thinking Gracchus and Crassus and Curio 
too modern, went back to the language of the 12: 
Tables, of Appius, and of Coruncanius. gn 


There is a passage relating to Coruncanius in- 
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Pomponius Dig 1. tit. 2.8. 8. § 35), which has i 
given occasion to much controversy. He says. 


that Coruncanius was the first who publicly pro- 


fessed law, since, before his time, jurists en- 


deavoured to conceal the jus civile, and gave their 


time, not to students, but to those who wanted 


their advice. The statement as to the early con- 
cealment of the law has been supposed to be 
fabulous (Puchta,- Institutionen, i. p. 301); but 
here it is proper to distinguish between the rules 
applicable to ordinary dealings on the one hand, 

and the technical regulations of the calendar, of 
procedure and of religious rites, on the other. 
Schrader (in Hugo’s Civil. Mag. v. p. 187) assumes 
that it was usual for jurists before Coruncanius to 
admit patrician students—those at least who were 
destined for the college of pontiffs—to learn law 
by being present at their consultations with their 
clients. He further thinks that Coruncanius did 
not profess to give any systematic or peculiar in- 
struction in the “theory of law, and certainly there 
are passages which prove that such theoretic in- 
struction was not common in the time of Cicero. 
(Cic. Brut, 89, de Amie. 1, de Leg. i. 4, de Off ii. 
13.) Schrader therefore comes to the conclusion, 
that Coruncanius first publicly professed law only 
in this sense, that he was the first to allow ple- 
beians and patricians indiscriminately to learn law 
by attending his consultations. This interpreta- 
tion, though it is Ingenious, and has found favour 
with Hugo (R. R. G. p. 460) and Zimmerm (R. 

it. G. i. § 53), appears r us to be very strained, 
and we think Pomponius must have meant to con- 
vey, whether rightly or wrongly, first, that before 
Coruncanius, it was not usnal for jurists to take 
pupils; and, secondly, that the pupils of Corunca- 
nius were not left to gain knowledge merely by 
secing business transacted and hearing or reading 
the opinions given by their master to those who 
consulted him, but that they received special in- 
struction in the general doctrines of law. 

o The two Coruncanii who were sent B. C. 228 as 
ambassadors from Rome. to Teuta, queen of Illy- 
ricum, to complain of the maritime depredations of 
_ her subjects, and one of whom at least was put to 
death by her orders, were probably the sons of a 
jurist. (Appian, de Rebus Illyr. T; Polyb. ii. 8 


Plin. H. N. xxxiv. 6.) By Polybius they are 


called Caius and Lucius; by Pliny, P. Junius and 
Tiberius. 
Titus for Tiberius, and Coruncanus for Corun- 
canius, are ordinary corruptions of the jurist’s name. 
(Rutilius, Vitae JCtorum, c. 5; Heineccius, 
Hist. Jur. Civ. § 1183 Schweppe, X. R. Œ. § 127; 
L. A. Würfel, Epist: de Ti. Coruncanio, Hal. 
1740.) [oc LEG] 
CORVUS, a surname in the Aquillia and Va- 
leria gentes. In the latter, the lengthened form 
Corvinus was adopted after the time of M. Vale- 
rius Corvus. [See below, No. 3, and Corvinus.] 
l. L. AQUILLIUS CORVUS, consular tribune in 
B Gs 388. (Liv. vi 4.) 

. M. Varerrus Corvus, one of the most illus- 
iious men in the early history of the republic, 
was born about n.c. 871 in the midst of the strug- 
gles attending the Licinian laws. Being a member 

_ of the great Valerian house, he had an early oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing himself, and we accord- 
ingly find him serving in B. c. 349 as military tri- 


es ~CORVUS. | © 861 
| exploit in this war, from which he obtained the 


surname of “ Corvus,” or “ Raven,” is, like many 


other of the achievements of the early Roman he- 
TOES, mingled with fable. A Gallic warrior of 


gigantic size challenged to single combat any one 


of the Romans. It was accepted by Valerius after 


obtaining the consent of the consul, and as he was 
commencing the combat, a raven settled upon, his 


helmet, and, as often as he attacked the Gaul, the 
raven flew at the face of the foe, till at length the 
barbarian fell by the sword of Valerius. A general 
battle then ensued, in which the Gauls were en- 
tirely defeated. The consul presented Valerius 
with ten oxen and a golden crown, and the grate- 
ful people elected him, in his absence, consul for 
the next year, though he was only twenty-three 
years of age. He was consul in B. c. 348 with 
L. Popillius Laenas. There was peace in that 
year both at home and abroad : a treaty was made 
with Carthage. (Liv. vii. 26, 27; Gell. ix. 11; 
Val. Max. viii. 15. $ 5; Eutrop. il 6.) A 

In g. c. 346 Corvus was consul a second time 
with C. Poetelius Libo. He carried on war against 
the Volsci, defeated them in battle, and then took 
Satricum, which he burnt to the ground with the 
exception of the temple of Mater Matuta. He 
obtained a triumph on his return to Rome. (Liv. 
vii. 27; Censorin. de Die Nat. 17.) 

In g. c. 343 Corvus was consul a third time 
with A. Cornelius Cossus Arvina. Young as he 
was, Corvus was already regarded as one of the 
very first generals of the republic, and the state 
therefore looked up to him to conduct the war 
against the Samnites, which had broken ont in 
this year. His popularity with the soldiers was 
as great as his military talents, and he consequently 
possessed unbounded influence over his troops. He 
was distinguished by a kind and amiable disposi- 
tion, like the other members of his house; and in ` 
the camp he was in the habit of competing with, 
the common soldiers in the athletic games ‘which 
amused their leisure hours, It was fortunate for 
the Romans that they had such a general in the 
great struggle they were now entering upon. After 
a hard-fought and most bloody battle, Corvus èn- 
tirely defeated the Samnites on mount Gaurus 
above Cumae : a battle which, as Niebuhr remarks, 
seldom as it is mentioned, ‘is one of the most me~ 
morable in the history of the world, since it was a 
presage of the result of the great contest which had 
then begun þetween Sabellians and Latins for F 
sovereignty of the world. Meanwhile the colleag 
of Corv us had been in the greatest danger in the 
mountain passes near Caudium, where the Romans 
met with such a disaster twenty-one years after- 
wards; but the army was saved by the valour of 
P. Decius.. Corvus seems to have joined his col- 
league shortly afterwards, and with their united 
forces, or with his own alone, he gained another 
brilliant victory over the Samnites near Suessula. . 
Forty thousand shields of those who had been 
slain or had fled, and a hundred and seventy stan- 
dards are said to have been piled up before the 
consul. His triumph on his return to Rome was 
the most brilliant that the Romans had yet seen. 


Corvus gained these two great victories in his _ 
i twenty-ninth year, and he is another instance of | 
the fact which we so frequently find in history, 
that the greatest military talents are mostly deve- 
~~ bune in the army of the consul L. Furius Camillus | 
in his campaign against the Gauls. His celebrated. 


loped at an x early age. ee viL es ; Appian, 
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ote the year. ‘following, B, C. 342, Ür was 
appointed dictator in consequence of the mutiny of 
_ the army. The legions stationed at Capua and 
_ the surrounding Campanian towns had openly re- 


belled, marched against Reme, and pitched their 
camp within eight miles of the city. Here they 


were met by Corvus at the head of an army; but 
before proceeding to use force, he offered them 


peace, This was accepted by the soldiers, who 
could place implicit confidence in their favourite 
general and a member likewise of the Valerian 
house. Through his influence an amnesty was 
granted to the soldiers; and this was followed by 
the enactment of several important laws. Another 
account, however, of this revolt has been preserved, 

and the whole subject has been investigated by 
Niebuhr (iii. p: 63, &e.) at great length. (Liv. vii, 


40—42.) 
In B. ©. 335 Corvus was elected consul a fourth 
time with M. Atilius Regulus, since the Sidici- 


nians had joined the Ausonians of Cales, and the 
senate was anxious that the war should be en- 
trusted to a general on whom they could entirely 
depend. The consuls accordingly did not draw 
lots for their provinces, and that of Cales was 
given to Corvus. He did not disappoint their ex- 
. pectations. Cales was taken by storm, and, in 
consequence of the importance of its situation, the 
Romans settled there a colony of 2,500 men. 
Corvus obtained the honour of a triumph, and also 
the surname of Calenus from the conquest of the 
town. (Liv. viii. 16.) 

: With the exception of the years B. c. 332 
and 320, in which he acted as interrex (viii. 17, 
ix. 7), we do not hear of Corvus again for several 
years. The M. Valerius, who was one of the le- 
gates of the dictator L. Papirius Cursor in the 
great battle fought against the Samnites in B, c. 
309, is probably the same as our Corvus, since 
Livy says, that he was created praetor for the 
fourth time as a reward for his services in this 
battle, and we know that Corvus held curule dig- 
nities twenty-one times. (ix. 40, 41.) 

In sB œ 301, in consequence of the dangers 
which threatened Rome, Corvus, who was then i in 
his 70th year, was again summoned to the dicta- 
torship. Etruria was in arms, and the Marsi, one 
of the most warlike of the neighbouring people, 
had also risen. But the genius of Corvus again 
triumphed. The Marsi were defeated in battle; 
several of their fortified towns, Milionia, Plestina, 
and Fresilia, were taken; and the Marsi were 
glad to have their ancient alliance renewed on the 

forfeiture of part of their land. Having thus 
quickly finished the war against the Marsi, Corvus 
marched into Etruria; but, before commencing 
active operations, he had to return to Rome to re- 
new the auspices. 
the horse was attacked by the enemy while on a 
foraging expedition, and was shut up in his camp 
‘with the loss of several of his men and some mili- 
tary standards, This disaster caused the greatest 


terror at Rome; a “justitium”™ or universal cessa- | 
tion from business was proclaimed, and the gates 


and walls were manned and guarded as if the ene- 

my were at hand. But the arrival of Corvus in 
the camp soon changed the posture of affairs. The 

Etruscans were defeated in a great battle; and an- 

es es was added to the laurels of Corvus. 
x, 3—5 : 


In B. c. 300, Corvus was elected consul for the 


| fitch time with Q. Appuleius Pansa. 
of affairs at home rather than those abroad led to 


In his absence, his master of 


thet to Zeus, (Paus. ii. 4. § 5.) - 
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The state 


his election this year. There must have been se- 
vere struggles between the two orders for some 
time previously, and probably both of them looked 
to Corvus as the man most likely to bring matters 
to an amicable settlement. During his fifth con- 
sulship the Ogulnian law was passed, by which 
the colleges of pontiffs and augurs were thrown 
open to the plebeians. The consul himself renew- 
ed the law of his ancestor respecting the right of | 
appeal ( provocatio) to the people, and rendered it 
more certain to be observed by affixing a definite 
punishment for any magistrate who transgressed 
it, (x. 5, 6—9.) 

In B. c. 299 Corvus was elected consul a sixth 
time in place of T. Manlius Torquatus, who had 
been killed by a fall from his horse while engaged 
in the Etruscan war. The death of so great a 
man, and the superstitious feeling attending it, 
induced the people unanimously to “appoint Corvus 
to the vacant office. The Etruscans, who had 
been elated by the death cf Torquatus, no sooner 
heard of the arrival of Corvus, than they kept 
close within their fortifications, nor could he pro~ — 
voke them to risk a battle, although he set whole 
villages on fire. (x. 11.) 

From this time, Corvus retired from public life ; 
but he lived nearly thirty years longer, and reach- 
ed the age of a hundred. His health was sound 
and vigorous to the last, and he is frequently re- 
ferred to by the later Roman writers as a memor- 
able example of the favours of fortune. He was 
twice dictator, six times consul, and had filled the 
curule chair twenty-one times, He lived to see 
Pyrrhus driven out of Italy, and the dominion of 
Rome firmly established in the peninsula. He 
died about B. œ 217, seven years before the 
commencement of the first Punic war. (Cic. de 
Senect. 17; Val. Max. viii. 18. § 1; Pln. H. N. 
vii. 48. s. 49; Niebuhr, iii. p. 124.) 

A statue of Valerius Corvus was erected by 
Augustus in his own forum along with the statues 
of the other great Roman heroes. (Gell. ix. 11; 
comp. Suet. Aug. 31.) 

2. M. Vauerius M. F. M. N. Maximus Cor- 
VINUS, son apparently of the preceding, was consul 
with Q. Caedicius Noctua in B. c. 289; but his 
name occurs only in the Fasti. 

CORYBANTES. [CABER and CYBELE.] 

CORY'CIA (Kwpuria or Kepuris), a nymph, 
who became by Apollo the mother of Lycorus or 
Lycoreus, and from whom the Corycian cave in 
mount Parnassus was believed to have derived its 
name. (Paus. x. 6. § 2, 32. § 2.) The plural, . 


Coryciae, is applied to the daughters of Pleistus. 


( ee pOnOT: Rhod. ii. 7103; Ov. Met. i. 320, Heroid. 
xx. 221.) [L. 8] 
CO/RYDUS (Kédpvdos), a surname of Apollo, 


under which the god had a temple eighty stadia 


aes Corone, on the sea-coast. (Paus. iv. 34. § 
4 &e) [L. S.] 
' CO/RYLAS. [Corys, No. 1.1 


CORYPHAEA (Kopupata), the goddess who 
inhabits the summit of the mountain, a surname of 
Artemis, under which she had a temple on moun 
Coryphaeon, near Epidaurus. (Paus. ii. 28. § 2. 


‘It is also applied to designate the highest or 


supreme god, and is consequently g given as an eph 
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(Eutrop. vi 4; Oros. v. 23; 
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Athena, derived from the ane of Corypha- 
sion, on which she had a sanctuary. (Paus. iv. 
36. § 2.) [L.S] 

CORY THA’LLIA (Kopv@aaAla), a surname of 
Artemis at Sparta, at whose festival of the Tithe- | 
nidia the Spartan boys were carried into her sanc- 


tuary.. (Athen. iv. p. 139.) 


[L S] 
CO'RYTHUS (Képvdos). 


1. An Italian hero, 


a son of Jupiter, and husband of Electra, the- 
daughter of Atlas, by whom he became the father 


of Tasius and Dardanus. He is described as king 
of Tuscia, and as the founder of Corythus. (Cor- 
tona; Serv. ad Aen. iii. 167, vii. 207, x. 719.) 

2. A son of Paris and Oenone. He loved 
Helena and was beloved by her, and was therefore 
killed by his own father. (Parthen. Erot. 34.) 
According to other traditions, Oenone made use of 
him for the purpose of provoking the jealousy of 
Paris, and thereby causing the ruin of Helena. 
(Conon, Narrat. 22; Taetz. ad Lycoph.. 57.) 
Others again call Corythus a son of Paris by 
Helena. (Dictys. Cret. v. 5.) There are four 
other mythical personages of this name. (Ptolem. 
Heph. ii. p. 311; Ov. Met v. 125, xii. 290 ; Paus. 
i. 4. § 6.) ae S.] 

COSCO'NIA GENS, plebeian, Members of 
this gens are first mentioned in the second Punic 
war, but none ever obtained the honours of the 
consulship : the first who held a eurule office was 
M. Cosconius, praetor in B. c. 135. [Cosconrus.] 

COSCO’NIUS. 1. M. Cosconrvs, military 


tribune in the army of the praetor P. Quinctilius 


Varus, fell in the battle fought with Mago in the 
Jand of the Insubrian Gauls, B. c. 205. (Liv. xxx. 
18.) | 

2. M. Cosconzus, perhaps grandson of the pre- 


ceding g, praetor in B. c. 185, fought successfully 


with the Scordisci in Thrace- (Liv. Epit, 56.) 

3. C. Cosconrus, praetor in the Social war, 
B.C. 89, distinguished himself in the command of 
one of the Roman armies. According to Livy 
(Epit. 75), Cosconius and Lucceius defeated the 
Samnites in battle, slew Marius Egnatius, the 


most distinguished of the enemy’s generals, and 


received the surrender of very many towns. Ap- 
pian (B. C. i, 52) says, that Cosconius burnt Sala- 
pia, took possession of Cannae, and then proceeded 
to besiege Canusium; but a Samnite army came 
to the relief of the town, which defeated Cosconius 
and obliged him to fall back upon Cannae. Tre- 
batius, the Samnite general, following up his ad- 


vantage, crossed the Aufidus, but was attacked, 


immediately after his passage of the river, by Cos- 
conins, defeated with a loss of 15,000 men, and 
fled with the remnant to Canusium. Hereupon, 
Cosconius marched into the territories of the Lari- 
nates, Venusini, and Apulians, and conquered the 
Poediculi. in two days. Most modern commenta- 
tors identify Egnatius and Trebatius, and suppose 
that Appian has made a mistake in the name 
(Schweigh. ad App. Le); but Livy and Appian 
probably speak of two different battles. 


The above-named Cosconius seems to be the 
Sosconius who was sent into à 


same with the C. 
Wlyricum, with the title of proconsul, about B. €. 


78, and who conquered a great part of Dalmatia, 
took Salonae, and, after. coneluding t the war, re- 


turned to Rome at the end of two years’ time. 
comp. Cie. pro Clu- 
ent. 35.) 


4. C. Cosconius CALIDIANUS, adopted ‘from. 
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ithe Calidia gens, a Roman orator of little merit, 
eee for his vehement action and gesticu- 
lation (Cic. Brut. 69), is perhaps the same person 
as the preceding or succeeding. 

5. C. Cosconius, praetor in B. C. 63, the same 
year that Cicero was consul, obtained in the fol- 
lowing year the province of Further Spain, with 
the title of proconsul, and was, it seems, on his 
return accused of extortion, but acquitted. He 
was one of the twenty commissioners appointed 
in B. c. 59 to carry into execution’ the agrarian 
law of Julius Caesar for dividing the public lands 
in Campania, but he died in this year, and his 
vacant place was offered to Cicero by Caesar, who 
wished to withdraw him from the threatened at- 
tack of Clodius. This offer, however, was refused. 
by Cicero. (Cie. pro Sul: 14, in Vatin. 5 ; conn, 
Val. Max. viii. 1.685; Cic. ad Att. ii, 19, ix. 2, 43 
Quintil. xii. 1. § 16.) 

6. C. Cosconrus, tribune of the plebs i in B.C, 
59, when he was one of the colleagues of P. Vati- 
nius, aedile in 57, and one of the judices in the 
following year, 56, in the trial of P. Sextius. In 
the same year, C. Cato, the tribune of the plebs, 
eee of Cosconius some hestiarii which the 
latter had undoubtedly exhibited the year before 
in the games of his aedileship. It seems that 
Cosconius subsequently obtained the aedileship, 
for Plutarch states, that Cosconius and Galba, two 
men of- praetorian rank, were murdered by Cae- 
sar’s soldiers in the mutiny in Campania, B. c. 47, 
and we know of no other Cosconius who is likely 
to have been praetor, (Cic. in Vatin. 7, ad Q. Fr. 
ii. 6; Plut. Cees. 51; comp. Dion. Cass. xlii. 52, 
Boudeurds 5v0.) 

7. Cosconivs, a writer of Epigrams in the time 
of Martial, attacked the latter on account of the 
length of his epigrams and their lascivious nature. 
He is severely handled in two epigrams of Martial. 

ii, 77, iii. 69; comp. Weichert, Poviarum Latin- 
orum Reliquiae, p. 249, &e.) 

Varro speaks (Z. Z. vi. 36, 89, ed. Müller) of a 
Cosconius who wrote a grammatical work and an- 
other on “Actiones,” but it is uncertain who he 
was. 

It is also doubtful to which of the Cosconii de 
following coin refers. It contains on the ob- 
verse the head of Pallas, with L, Cosc M. F., 
and on the reverse Mars driving a chariot, with | 
L. Lic. Cx. Dom. It is therefore supposed that 
this Cosconius was a triumvir of the mint at the 
time that L. Licinius and Cn. Domitius held one 
of the higher magistracies; and as we find that 
they were censors in B.C. 92, the coin is referred 
to that year. (Eckhel, v. p. 196.) | 
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COSINGAS, a hracia chief, a priest of. 
J uno, whose: stratagem for securing the obedience 


of his people is related by Polyaenus. (Stratag. 
vibe 2355.2 “TP: S.J 


COSMAS (Koons), a célebrated | physician, 


saint, and martyr, who lived in: the third and 
| fourth centuries after Christ. 
‘Deen the brother. of St. ape var Ww ith whose 


He is said to have 


oo 
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name his own is ‘constantly associated, and under | tion of countries, the manners of their people, their 
which article the particulars of their lives and 


deaths are mentioned. A medical prescription 
attributed to them is preserved by Arnaldus Vil- 


lanovanus (Antidot. p. 453, in Opera, ed. Basil. 


1585), and there are several Greek homilies still 
extant in MS., written or preached in their honour. 


Their memory is observed by the Greek and Ro- 


man Churches on the 27th of September. (Acta 
Sanct., Sept. vol. vii. p. 428; Börner, De Cosma et 
Dam... Commentatio, Helmest. 1751, 4to.; Fabric. 
Bibl. Gr. vol. ix. p. 68, xiii. 128, ed. vet.; Bzovius, 
Nomenclator Sanctorum Professione Medicorum ; 
 Carpzovins, De Medicis ab Ecclesia pro Sanctis 
- habitis.) [W. A. G] 
COSMAS (Kocuâs), of JERUSALEM, a monk, 


the friend and companion of John of Damascus, 


‘and afterwards bishop of Maiuma in Palestine 
(about A. D. 743), was the most celebrated com- 
poser of hymns in the Greek church, and obtained 
the surname of pedgdes. Among his compositions 
was a version (€eppacis) of the Psalms of David 
in Iambic metre. Many of his hymns exist in 


MS., but no complete edition of them has been: 


published. Fabricius mentions, as a rare book, an 
Aldine edition of some of them. Thirteen of them 
are printed in Gallandi’s Biblioth. Patrum. Several 
of the hymns of Cosmas are acrostics. (Suid. s. v. 
Iedvyns 6 Aauacknvós ; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. xi. 
pp. 178—181, viii. 596.) [P.8.] 
COSMAS (Kocpés), commonly called Inp1co- 
PLEUSTES (Indian navigator), an Egyptian monk, 
- who flourished in the reign of Justinian, about 
A.D. 535, In early life he followed the employ- 
ment of a merchant, and was extensively engaged 
-in traffic. He navigated the Red Sea, advanced 
to India, visited various nations, Ethiopia, Syria, 
Arabia, Persia, and almost all places of the East. 
Impelled, as it would appear, more by curiosity 
than by desire of gain, eager to inspect the habits 
and manners of distant people, he carried on a 
commerce amid dangers sufficient to appal the most 
adventurous. There is abundant reason for be- 
lieving, that he was an attentive observer of every 
thing that met his eye, and that he carefully 
registered his remarks wpon the scenes and objects 
which presented themselves. But a migratory life 
became irksome. After many years spent in this 
manner, he bade adieu to worldly occupations, took 
up his residence in a monastery, and devoted him- 
self to a contemplative life. Possessed of multifa- 
rious knowledge acquired in many lands, and 
doubtless learned according to the standard of his 
times, he began to embody his information in 


books, His chief work is his Toroypadia Xpic- 


Tiavıký, “ Topographia Christiana, sive Christiano- 
rum Opinio de Mundo,” in twelve books. The last 
book, as hitherto published, is imperfect at the end. 
The object of the treatise is to shew, in opposition 
to the universal opinion of astronomers, that the 


earth is not spherical, but an extended surface. 


The arguments adduced in proof of such a position 
are drawn from Scripture, reason, testimony, and 


the authority of the fathers. Weapons of every 


kind are employed against the prevailing theory, 
and the earth is affirmed to be a vast oblong plain, 
its length from east to west being more than twice 
its breadth, the whole enclosed by the ocean. The 
only value of the work consists in the geographical 
and historical information it contains. Its author 
describes in gencral with great accuracy the situa- 
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modes of commercial intercourse, the nature and 
properties of plants and animals, and many other 
particulars of a like kind, which serve to throw 
light on the Scriptures. His illustrations, which 
are far from being methodically arranged, touch 
upon subjects the most diverse. He speaks, for 
example, of the locality where the Israelites passed 
through the Red Sea, their garments in the wilder- 


ness, the terrestrial paradise, the epistle to the 


Hebrews, the birthday of the Lord, the rite of 
baptism, the catholic epistles, Egyptian hierogly- 
phics, the state of the Christians in India, their 
bishops, priests, &c. But the most curious and 
interesting piece of antiquarian information relates 
to that celebrated monument of antiquity which 
was placed at the entrance of the city Adulite, con- 
sisting of a royal seat of white marble consecrated 
to Mars, with the images of Hercules and Mercury 
sculptured upon it. On every side of this monu- 


ment Greek letters were written, and an ample 


inscription had been added, as has been gene- 
rally supposed, by Ptolemy II. Euergetes (B. c. 
247-222). This was copied by Cosmas, and is 
given, with notes, in the second book of the 
Topography. It appears, however, from the re- 
searches of Mr. Salt, that Cosmas has made two 
different inscriptions into one, and that while. the 
first part refers to Ptolemy Euergetes, the second 
relates to some Ethiopian king, whose conquests 
are commemorated on the inscription, The author 
also inserts in the work, in illustration of his sen- 


timents, astronomical figures and tables. We meet. 


too with several passages from writings of the 
fathers now lost, and fragments of epistles, espe- 
cially from Athanasius. | 
Photius (cod. 36) reviewed this production with- 
out mentioning the writer’s name, probably because 
it was not in the copy he had before him. He 


‘speaks of it under the titles of Xproriavot Bi6Aos, 


“ Christianorum liber, Expositio in Octateuchum ;” 
the former, as containing the opinion of Christians 
concerning the earth; the latter, because the first 
part of the work treats of the tabernacle of Moses 
and other things described in the Pentateuch. The 
same writer affirms, that many of Cosmas’s narra- 
tives are fabulous. 
events as they were commonly received and viewed 
in his own time. His diction is plain and familiar, 
So far is it from approaching elegance or elevation, 
that it is even below mediocrity. He did not aim 
at pompous or polished phraseology ; and in several 
places he modestly acknowledges that his mode of 
expression is homely and inelegant. À 

Manuscripts vary much in the contents of the 
work. It was composed at different times. At 


first it consisted of five books; but in consequence. 


of various attacks, the author added the remaining 


seven at different periods, enlarging, correcting, 


and curtailing, so as best to meet the arguments of 
those who still contended that the earth was sphe- 


rical. This accounts for the longer and shorter 
forms of the production in different manuscript 


copies. The entire treatise was first published by 
Bernard de Montfaucon, from a MS. of the tenth 
century, in Greek and Latin, in his Collectio Nova 
Patrum et Seriptorum Graecorum, fol, Paris, 1706, 
vol. ii. pp. 113—346, to which the editor prefixed 
an able and learned preface. | 
edition. It is also printed in the Bibliotheca Feti, 


Patrum edited by Gallandi, Ven. 1765, vol. ix. 


The monk, however, relates — 


This is the best | 


i 
I 
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We learn from Cosmas himself, that he com- 


posed a Universal Cosmography, as also Astronomi- 
cal tables, in which the motions of the stars were 
described. He was likewise the author of a Com- 
mentary on the Canticles and an exposition on the 
Psalms, These are now lost. Leo Allatius thinks 


it is more correct to affirm, with Cave, that the 
author of the Chronicle borrowed largely from 
Cosmas, copying without scruple, and in the same 
words, many of his observations. (Montfaucon, 
Nova Collectio Patr. et Seriptor. Graecor. vol. ii. ; 
Cave, Historia Literaria, vol. i. pp. 515-16, Oxford, 
1740; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. iv. p. 255.) [S. D.] 
COSMAS, a Graeco-Roman jurist, usually named 
Cosmas MAGISTER, probably because he filled the 
office of magister officiorum under Romanus Senior ; 
although Reiz, in the index of proper names sub- 
joined to his edition of Harmenopulus in the sup- 
plementary volume of Meermann’s Thesaurus, is 
inclined to think that Magister was a family sur- 
name, In Leunclavius (J. G. R. ii. pp. 166, 167) 
are two sententiae (What) of Cosmas in the style of 
imperial constitutions, as if he had been authorized 
by Romanus to frame legal regulations. It further 
appears from a Novell of Romanus, published in 
the collection of Leunclavius (ii. p. 158), that 
Cosmas was employed by the emperor in the com- 
position of his laws. Hence Assemani (Bibl. Jur. 
Orient. lib. ii. c. 29, pp. 582—584) is disposed to 
ascribe to Cosmas a legal work which is preserved 
in manuscript in the Royal Library at Vienna. It 
is a system or compendium of law, divided into 
50 titles, and compiled in the first'year of Romanus 
Senior (a. D. 919 or 920) under the name éxAoy7 
vowwy tay èy émrdum exrifeuevov, (Lambecius, 
Comment. in Bibl. Vindob. vi. p. 38; Zachariae, 
Hist. J. G. R. $ 37.) The preface and tit. 1 of 
this work were first published by Zachariae in his 
edition of the Procheiron of Basileius (ó mpéxeipos 
vénos, Heidelb. 1837). Cedrenus (in Constantino 
et Romano) mentions Cosmas as a patricius and 
logotheta dromi, the hippodromus being the name 
of the highest court of justice in Constantinople. 
Harmenopulus, in the preface to his Hexabiblus, 
acknowledges his obligations to the Romaica of 
Magister (T ‘Papatkd Tod Maylorpov Acyoueva), 
and Jac. Godefroi supposes that Cosmas is meant. 
In this, as in most other questions in the history 
of Graeco-Roman law, there is great difficulty in 
arriving at the truth; but we believe the Magister 
referred to by Harmenopulus to be Eustathius 
Patricius Romanus. (Reiz, ad Harmenop. in Meerm. 
Thes. viii. p. 6, n. 8, ib. pp. 399, 400; Pobi, ad 
Suares. Notit. Basil. p. 15, n. (8), ib. p- 52, n. (x); 
Zachariae, Hist. Jur. G. R. § 41.) [J. T. G.] 
COSMAS (Kocpâs), a Mong, according to the 
title in Brunck’s Azalecta, but according to that 
in Stephen’s edition of the Planudean Anthology, 
| a mechanician, is the author of one epigram in the 
. Greek Anthology. (Anab. iii. p. 127; Jacobs, iv. 
p. 96.) Whether he is the same person as Cosmas 
- Ixpicopieusrss, or as the Cosmas of JERUSA- 


LEM, or whether he was different from both, is | 


altogether uncertain. | [P.8.] 
< CO/SROES, king of Parthia. [Arsaces XXV.] 
CO'SROES, king of Persia. [Sassanipaz.] 
-COSSUNIUS, the name of a Roman family 
which came from Tibur. None of its members 


ever obtained any of the higher offices of the state. 
1, L. Cossinius, of Tibur, received the Roman. 
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franchise in consequence of the condemnation of 


T. Caelius, whom he had accused. (Cic. pro Balb. 


23.) He is perhaps the same as the Cossinius 


| who was one of the legates in the army of the 
| praetor P. Varinius, and who fell in battle against. 
| Spartacus, B. c. 73. (Plut. Crass. 9.) | : 
that he wrote the Chronicon Alexandrinum; but | 
| the preceding (Cic. pro Balb. 23), was a friend of 
Cicero, Atticus, and Varro. 
death in B. c. 45, and expresses his grief at his 


2. L. Cossinius, a Roman knight and son of 
Cicero mentions his 


loss. (Cic. ad Ait. i. 19, 20, ii. 1, ad Fum. xii. 


(23; Var. R. R. ii 1; Cic ad dti xiii. 46.) 


3. L. COSSINIUS ANcHIALUS, a freedman of 
No. 2, is recommended by Cicero to Ser. Sulpicins | 
in B. €. 46, (Cic. ad Fam. xiii. 23.) i | 

4. Cossinrus, a Roman knight and a friend of 
Nero’s, was poisoned by mistake by an Egyptian | 
physician, whom the emperor had sent for in order 
to cure his friend. (Plin. H. N. xxix. 4.8. 30.) 

COSSUS, the name of a patrician family of the 
Cornelia gens. This family produced many illus- 
trious men in the fifth century before the Christian 
aera, but afterwards sunk into oblivion. The name 
“ Cossus” was afterwards revived as a praenomen 
in the family of the Lentuli, who belonged to the 
same gens. The Cossi and Maluginenses were 
probably one family originally, for at first both — 
these surnames are united, as for instance, in the 
case of Ser. Cornelius Cossus Maluginensis, consul 
in Bc. 485. [Matucinensis.] Afterwards, 


however, the Cossi and Maluginenses became two 


separate families. 

l. Ser. Cornexius M. F. L. N. Cossus, one of 
the three consular tribunes in B. c. 434, though other 
authorities assign consuls to this year. (Diod. xii. 
53; Liv. iv. 23.) 

2. SER. Cornnueivs (M. F. L. N.) Cossus, pro- 
bably brother of the preceding, was consul in B. c. 
428 with T. Quinctius Pennus Cincinnatus IL, and - 
two years afterwards, B. C. 426, one of the four 
consular tribunes, when he was entrusted with- 
the care of the city, while his three colleagues had 
the conduct of the war against Veii.”’ But. the 
latter having met with a repulse, Cossus nominated 
Mam. Aemilius Mamercinus dictator, who in his - 
turn appointed Cossus master of the horse. 

It was this Cossus who killed Lar Tolumnius, 
the king of the Veii, in single combat, and dedi- 
cated his spoils in the temple of Jupiter Feretrius-— 
the second of the three instances in which the spolia — 
opima were won. But the year in which Tolum- _ 
nius was slain, was a subject of dispute even in 
antiquity. Livy following, as he says, all his 
authorities, places it in B. C. 487, nine years before. 
the consulship. of Cossus, when he was military 


tribune in the army of Mam. Aemilius Mamerci- 
' nus, who is said to have been dictator in that year 
likewise. At the same time the historian brings — 


forward several reasons why this was improbable, 
and mentions in particular that Augustus had dis~, 
covered a linen breastplate in the temple of Jupiter 
Feretrius, on which it was stated that the consul 
Cossus had won these spoils. But as the year of 
Cossus’ consulship was, according to the annalists, 
one of pestilence and dearth without any military 


operations, it is probable that Tolumnius was slain 
| by Cossus in the year of his consular tribunate, 


when he was master of the horse, especially: since 


| it is expressly placed in that year by some writers. 


(Val. Max. iii. 2, § 4; Aur. Viet. de Vir. IUL 25.) 
In dedicating the spoils, Cossus would have added 
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at the time the consular tribunate. (Liv. iv. 19, 20, 
80—32; Plut. Romul. 16, Marcell. 8; Niebuhr, 
i, p, 458, &e. 5 Propert. iv. 10, 23, &c., who gives 

quite a different account.) | 
3, P. CoRNELIUS A. F. P. N. Cossus, consular 


tribune in B. c. 415. (Liv. iv. 49; Diod. xiii. 34.) . 
o4.. CN. CornzLIUS A. F. M. N. Cossus, consular 


‘tribune in B. c. 414, and consul in 409 with L. 


Furius Medullinus II., the year in which plebeian | 


quaestors were first created. (Liv. iv. 49, 545 
Diod. xiii. 38.) 

5. A. CorNeLIUS A. r. M. n. Cossus, brother 
of No. 4, consul in B. c. 413 with L. Furius Me- 
dullinus. (Liv. iv. 513; Diod. xiii, 43.) 


6. P, CorNELIUS A. F. M. N. Cossus, brother 


of Nos. 4 and 5, consular tribune in B. c. 408, in 
which year a dictator was appointed on account of 
the war with the Volsci and Aequi. (Liv. iv. 56; 
Diod. xiii. 104.). | 

7. P. Cornnenius M. r. L. N. Rurmus Cossus, 
dictator in B. c. 408, defeated the Volsci near An- 
tium, laid waste their territory, took by storm a 
fort near lake Fucmus, by which he made 3000 
prisoners, and then returned to Rome. He was 
consular tribune in B. c. 406. (Liv. iv. 56, 58.) 

8. On. Connuxius P. F.A. N. Cossus, consular 


tribune in B. c. 406, when he was left in charge of 


the city while his colleagues marched against Veil, 
consular tribune a second time in 404, and a third 
time in 401, in the last of which years he laid 
waste the country of the Capenates, but the enemy 
did not venture upon a battle. Cossus was a 


moderate man in the party struggles of his day. 


He caused a third stipendium to be paid to those 
horsemen, who were not supplied with a horse by 


the state, and was supposed to have procured the 
elevation of his half-brother or cousin, the plebeian . 


P. Licinius Calvus, to the consular tribunate in 
B. c, 400, (Liv. iv. 58, 61, v. 10, 12.) 

9. P. Cornnerius MALUGINENSIS Cossus, con- 
sular tribune B. c. 395, when he ravaged the ter- 
ritory of the Falisci, and consul in 393 with L. 
Valerius Potitus; but he and his colleague were 


obliged to resign their office in consequence of | 


some defect in the election, and L. Lucretius Fla- 
vus Triciptinus and Ser. Sulpicius Camerinus were 
appointed in their stead. (Liv. v. 24; Fasti) 


10. A. Corngnius Cossus, was appointed dic- 


tator B. c. 385, partly on account of the Volscian 
war, but chiefly to crush the designs of Manlius. 
The dictator at first marched against the Volsci, 


whom he defeated with great slaughter, although 
their forces were augmented by the Latini, Hernici - 


and others. He then returned to Rome, threw 
Manlins into prison, and celebrated a triumph for 


the victory he had gained over the Volsci. (Liv. vi. 


11—16.) 
1], A. CorNgLIUS Cossus, consular tribune in 
_ B, € 369, and a second time in 367, in the latter 
of which years the Licinian laws were passed. 
(Liv. vi. 386, 42.) | 


12. A. CORNELIUS COSSUS ARVINA. [ARVINA]. 
COSSU’TIA, the first wife of C. Julius Caesar, 
belonged to an equestrian family, and was very 


rich. She was betrothed to Caesar by his parents, 
while he was very young, but was divorced by 

him in his seventeenth year, that he might marry 
Cornelia, the daughter of Cinna. (Suet. Caes. 1.) 


COSSU’TIA GENS of equestrian rank (Suet. 


| COTTA. 


-the title of consul, either on account of his having | Cues. 1), never attained to any importance. It is 


tilled that dignity or in consideration of his holding | 


conjectured by some from Cicero’s mention of the 


Cossutianae tabulae, near Caesena, in Gallia Cisal- 


pina (ad Fam. xvi. 27), that the Cossutii came 


originally from that place. On coins of this gens 


we find the cognomens Maridianus and Sabulas 
bug none occur in history. 


ČOSSUTIAN US CA'PITO. [Capito, p. 602, 
: , 


M. COSSU'TIUS, a Roman knight, a man of 
the greatest respectability and integrity, who lived 
in Sicily during the administration of Verres, and 
defended Xeno before the latter. (Cie. Verr. iii, 


| 22, 80.) 


COSSU’TIUS, a Roman architect, who rebuilt 
at the expense of Antiochus Epiphanes of Syria 
the temple of the Olympian Zeus at Athens, about 
B. €. 168, in the most magnificent Corinthian style. 


| The temple, however, in its present form, which 


had been deprived of its pillars by Sulla, was 
finished by Hadrian. (Vitruv. Praef: vii; Liv. 


xli. 205 Vell. Pat. i. 10; Athen. v. p. 594, a.s 


Strab. ix. p. 396; Plin. Æ. N. xxxvi. 53 Jacobs, 
Amalth. ii. p. 249; Böckh, Corp. Inser. i. n. 362, 
363.) [L. U.] 
CO’TISO, a king of the Dacians, who was con- 
quered in the reign of Augustus by Lentulus. 
(Flor, iv. 12; Hor. Carm. iii. 8. 18.) He seems 
to be the same as the Cotiso, king of the Getae, to 
whom, according to M. Antony, Augustus þe- 
trothed hig daughter Julia, and whose daughter 
Augustus himself sought in marriage. (Suet. Aug. 
63.) | | 
Q. CO’/TIUS surnamed ACHILLES on ac- 
count of his bravery, accompanied, as a legate, the 
consul Q. Metellus Macedonicus in his campaign 
against the Celtiberi in Spain, B.C. 143, and dis- 
tinguished himself by slaying two of the enemy in 
single combat. (Val, Max. iii. 2. $21.) 
COTTA, AURE’LIUS. 1. C. AURELIUS 


| Corra, was consul in B. c. 252, with P. Servilius 


Geminus, and both consuls carried on the war in 
Sicily against the Carthaginians with great success, 
Among several other places they also took Himera, 
but its inhabitants had been secretly removed by 
the Carthaginians. Afterwards Cotta borrowed 
ships from Hiero, and having united them with 
the remnants of the Roman fleet, he sailed to 


| Lipara, the blockade of which he left to his tri- 


bune, Q. Cassius, with the express order not to 
engage in a battle; but, during the absence of 
the consul, Cassius notwithstanding allowed him- 
self to be drawn into an engagement, in which 
many Romans were killed. On being informed of 
this Cotta returned to Lipara, besieged and took 
the town, put its inhabitants to the sword, and 
deprived Cassius of his office of tribune. Cotta 
was celebrated for the strict discipline which he 
maintained among his troops, and of which several 
instances are on record. During the siege of 
Lipara one of his own kinsmen, P. Aurelius Peeu- 
niola, was scourged and degraded to the rank of a 


| common soldier, because through his fault a part 
of the camp was set on fire, m consequence of 


which almost the whole camp fell into the hands of 
the enemy. It was probably during the same 
campaign, that he acted with great rigour towards 


| the equites who refused to obey ~his. commands. 
| (Frontin. Strateg. iv. 1. §22.) At the close of his 
consulship Cotta triumphed over the Carthaginians . 


and Sicilians. In 248 he obtained the consulship 


\ 
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‘a second time, together with his former colleague, } 
.P. Servilius Geminus, and again fought in Sicily 
against the Carthaginians. Carthalo in vain en- 


deavoured to make a diversion by attacking the 
coasts of Italy ; but further particulars are not 
known about him. (Zonar. viii. 14, 163 Oros. 


iv. 9; Cic. Acad. ii. 26 ; Frontin. Strateg. iv. 1. | acco 
| forward relative to the voting in the comitia, and 


§ 31; Val. Max. ii. 7. § 4; Fast. Capit.) | 

2. M. AURELIUS Corra, was plebian aedile in 
B. Cc. 216, and had in 212 the command of a de- 
tachment at Puteoli under the consul App. Clau- 
dius Pulcher. Nine years later, B. c. 203, he was 
appointed decemvir sacrorum, in the place of M. 
Pomponius Matho. The year after this he was 
sent as ambassador to Philip of Macedonia, and 
protected the Roman allies who had to suffer from 
the inroads of the Macedonians. After the con- 
clusion of the war against Carthage, he urged the 
necessity of proceeding with energy against Philip. 
He died, in Bc. 201, as decemvir sacrorum, in 
which office he was succeeded by M’. Acilius Gla- 
brio. (Liv. xxiii. 30, xxv. 22, xxix. 38, xxx. 26, 
42, xxxi. 3,5, 50.) 

3. C. AURELIUS Corrs, was praetor urbanus, 
in B. c. 202, and consul in 200, with P. Sulpicius 
Galba. He obtained Italy as his province, and 
with it the command in the war against the 


Boians, Insubrians and Cenomanians, who, under | 


the command of Hamilear, a Carthaginian, had in- 
vaded the Roman dominion. The praetor, L. 
Furius Purpureo, however, had the merit of con- 
quering the enemies ; and Cotta, who was indig- 

nant at the laurels being snatched from him, oceu- 
pied himself chiefly with plundering and ravaging 
the country of the enemy, and gained more booty 
than glory, while the praetor Furius was honoured 

with a triumph. (Liv. xxx. 26, 27, xxxi. 5, 6, 
10, 11, 21, 22, 47, 49; Zonar. ix. 15; Oros. iv. 
20.) - | 

4, M. Aurzsius COTTA, was legate of L. Cor- 
nelius Scipio, in B. c. 189, during the war against 
Antiochus.. He returned to Rome with the am- 
bassadors of Antiochus, with Eumenes and the 
Rhodians, to report to the senate the state of affairs 
in the Hast, (Liv. xxxvii. 52.) 

5. L. Aungnius Corra, was tribune of the 
soldiers, in B. c. 181, and commanded, together 
with Sex. Julius Caesar, the third legion in the 
war against the Ligurians. (Liv. xl. 27.) 

6. L. AURELIUS Corra, was tribune of the peo- 
ple in sB. c. 154, and in reliance on the inviolable 
character of his office he refused paying his credi- 
tors, whereupon however his colleagues declared, 


that unless he satisfied the creditors they would sup- 


port them in their claims. In B.C. 144, he was eon- 
stl together with Ser. Sulpicius Galba, and disput- 
ed in the senate which of them was to obtain the 
command against Viriathus in Spain ; but Scipio 
Aemilianus carried a decree that neither of them 
should be sent to Spain, and the command in that 
country was accordingly prolonged to the pro- 
consul Fabius Maximus Aemilianus. Subsequently 
Cotta was accused by Scipio Aemilianus, and al- 
though he was guilty of glaring acts of injustice 


he was acquitted, merely because the judges wished. 


to avoid the appearance of Cotta having been crushed 
by the overwhelming influence of his accuser. 


- Cotta was defended on that occasion by Q. Metel- | 


lus Macedonicus. Cicero states that Cotta was 
considered a veferator, that is, a man cunning in 


“managing his own affairs. (Val. Max, vi. 4. § 2, | 


he withdrew his motion. 
the other consul, who supported Cotta, was really 


Norbanus. 


it had been thrown by Sulla. 
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5. § 4, viii. 1. § 11; Cie. pro Muren. 28, pro Font, 
13, 21, Divin in Caecil. 21 ; Tacit. Ann. iii, 
66.) 


7. L. AURELIUS COTTA, was consul in B.o. 119, 
and proposed in the senate that C. Marius, who 


was then tribune of the people, should be called to 
account for a law (lex Maria) which he had brought 


which was levelled at the influence of the opti- 
mates, Marius, who was summoned accordingly, 
appeared in the senate, but, instead of defending 
himself, threatened Cotta with imprisonment unless 
L. Caecilius Metellus, 


thrown into prison by the command of Marius, 
none of whose colleagues would listen to the appeal 


of the consul, so that the senate was compelled to 


yield. (Plut. Mar. 4; Cie. de Leg. iii. 17.) From 
Appian (Zdyr. 10) it might seem as if Cotta had 
taken part with his colleague Metellus in the war 
against the Illyrians, but 1t may also be that Ap- 
pian mentions his name only as the consul of that 


year, without wishing to suggest anything further. | 


oo 


8. L. AURELIUS Corra, was tribune of the 
people in B. c. 95, together with T. Didius and C. 
When the last of them brought for- 
ward an accusation against Q. Caepio, Cotta and 
Didius attempted to interfere, but Cotta was pulled 
down by force from the tribunal (templum). He 


must afterwards have held the office of praetor, — 
Cicero speaks | 
of him several times, and mentions him as a friend 


since Cicero calls him a praetorius. 


of Q. Lutatius Catulus ; he places him among the 
orators of mediocrity, and states that in his speeches 
he purposely abstained from all refinement, and 
gloried in a certain coarseness and rusticity which 


more resembled the style of an uneducated peasant, 
(Cie. de 


than that of the earlier Roman orators. 
Orat, ii. 47, iii. 11, 12, Brut. 36, 74) o 

9. C. Aurexius Corra, brother of No. 8, was 
born in B. c. 124, and was the son of Rutilia: He 


-was a friend of the tribune M, Livius Drusus, who 


was murdered in B.c. 91; and in the same year he 


sued for the tribuneship, but was rejected, and a- 


few months afterwards went into voluntary exile 
to avoid being condemned by the lex Varia, which 
ordained that an inquiry should be madeas to who 
had either publicly or privately supported. the 
claims of the Italian allies in their demand of the 
franchise. Cotta did not return to Rome till the 
year B. c. 82, when Sulla was dictator, and in 75 
he obtained the consulship, together with L. Octa- 


vius. In that year he excited the hostility of the — 


optimates by a law by which he endeavoured to 
raise the tribuneship from the condition into which 
The exact nature 
of this law, however, is not certain. (Cic. Fragm. 
Cornel. p. 80 ed. Orelli, with the note of Ascon. ; 
Sallust, Hist. Fragm. p. 210, ed. Gerlach.) A 
lex de judiciis privatis of Cotta is likewise men- 
tioned by Cicero, (Fragm. Corn. p.448,) which, how- 


ever, was abolished the year after by his brother. In. 


his consulship Cotta also concluded a treaty with 


Hiempsal of Mauretania. On the expiration of his 


office he obtained Gaul for his province, and al- 


though he did not carry on any real war in it, he 
yet demanded. a triumph on his return. His re- 


quest was granted, but on the day before the 
‘solemnity was to take place, a wound which he 


had received many years before burst open, in con- 


sequence of which he died the same day. Cotta, 
bey Oe Por mee | BRI o 
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was one of the most distinguished orators of his 


time; he is placed by the side of P. Sulpicius and | 

C. Caesar, and Cicero entertained a very high’ 
Cicero, who at an early period of | 
his life, and when Sulla still had the power in his. 
hands, pleaded the case of a woman of Arretium | 


opinion of him, 


against Cotta, characterises him as a most acute 
and subtile orator; his arguments were always 


sound, but calm and dry, and his oratory was never | 
_ sublime or animated. We still possess a specimen . 


of it among the fragments of Sallust’s Historiae. 
He appears to have occupied himself also with the 
study of philosophy, for Cicero introduces him as 
one of the interlocutors in the “ De Oratore,” and 
in the third book of the “De Natura Deorum,” 
as maintaining the cause of the Academics. (Cic. 
de Orat, i. 7, ii. 28, tii. 3, 8, Brat. 49, 55, 86, 
88, 90, Orai. 30, 38, ad Alt. xii. 20, in Verr. i. 
50, iii. 7, de Leg. Agr. ii. 22, in Pison. 265 Sal- 
lust, Hist. Fragm. il. p. 206, ed. Gerl.; Appian, 
de. B. C. i. 37. Compare Meyer, Fragm. Orai. 
Rom. p. 8838, &e 2nd ed.) 

10. M. AurgLius Corra, a brother of No. 9, 
was consul in B.C. 74, together with L., Licinius 
- Lucullus. In this year the war against Mithri- 

dates broke out again, and while the conduct of it 
was entrusted to Metellus, Cotta obtained Bithynia 
for his province, and a fleet to protect the Pro- 
pontis, When Mithridates marched into Bithynia 
with his army, Cotta retreated to Chalcedon, in the 
= port of which his fleet was stationed. In the 
neighbourhood of Chalcedon a battle was fought, in 
which Cotta was not only defeated and obliged to 
take refuge within the walls of Chalcedon, but lost 
his whole fleet of sixty-four sail. Mithridates, 


3 who had to direct his attention towards another 


quarter, left Cotta at Chalcedon. During this cam- 

- paign Cotta dismissed his quaestor, P. Oppius, 
whom he suspected. of being bribed by the enemy 
and plotting against him. On his return to Rome, 
therefore, Cotta brought an accusation against Op- 
pius, who was defended by Cicero. Afterwards 
Cotta himself was charged by C. Carbo with having 
been guilty of extortion in his province of Bithynia, 
and was condemned. His son, M. Aurelius Cotta, 
took revenge for this hostility of Carbo towards 
his father, by accusing Carbo of the same crime, 
on the very same day that he (M. Cotta) assumed 
the manly gown. (Liv. Epit. 93; Eutrop. vi. 6; 
Sall. Fragm. lst, lib, iv.; Ascon. ix Cornel. p. 67 ; 
Plut. Lucull. 5, 6,8; Cic. in Ferr. v. 18, pro 
Muren. 15, pro Opp. Fragm. p. 444 ed. Orelli; 
Dion. Cass xxxvi. 23; Appian, Mithrid. 7l; Val. 
Max. v. 4. § 4.) 

ll. L. AurmLUs Corrs, a brother of Nos. 9 
and 10, was praetor in B. c. 70, in which year he 
carried the celebrated law (lea Aurelia judiciaria), 
which entrusted the judicia to courts consisting of 

senators, equites, and the tribuni aerarii. The 
main object of this law was to deprive the senators 
of their exclusive right to act as judices, and to 
allow other parts of the Roman state a share in the 
judicial functions, for which reason the law is 
sometimes vaguely described as having transferred 
the judicia from the senate to the equites. P. Cor- 
nelius Sulla and P. Autronius Paetus were the 


consuls elect for the year B. c. 65, but both were | 


accused by L. Aurelius Cotta and L. Manlius Tor- 
quatus of ambitus: they were convicted and their 
accusers were elected consuls in their stead. No 
sooner had they entered upon their consulship, than 


COTTA. 


| P. Autronius Paetus formed a plan with Catiline for 
murdering the consuls and most of the senators. 
This conspiracy however was discovered and frus- 
trated. 


The year after his consulship, B..c. 64, 
Cotta was censor, but he and his colleague abdi- 
cated on account of the machinations of the tribunes. 
In 63, when Cicero had suppressed the Catilina- 
rian conspiracy, in the debates upon which in the 
senate Cotta had taken a part, he proposed a sip 
plicatio for Cicero; and he afterwards shewed the 
same friendship for the unfortunate orator, as he 
was the first to bring forward in the senate a mo- 
tion for the recall of Cicero from his exile. Du- 
ring the civil war Cotta belonged to the party of 
Caesar, whose mother Aurelia was his kinswoman, 
and when Caesar was alone at the head of the 
republic, it was rumoured that Cotta, who then 
held the office of quindecimvir, would propose in 
the senate to confer upon Caesar the title of king, 
since it was written in the libri fatales that the 
Parthians, against whom Caesar was preparing 
war, could be conquered only by a king. After 
the murder of Caesar, Cotta rarely attended the 
meetings of the senate from a feeling of despair. 
He is praised by Cicero as a man of great talent 
and of the highest prudence. (Ascon, in Corned. 
pp. 64, 67, 78, &e.; Cie. ix Pison. 16, in Verr. ii. 
Tl, in P. Clod. 7, de Leg. Agr. ii. 17, in Cati. 
il. 8, Philip. ii. 6, pro Dom. 26, 32, pro Seat, 
34, ad Att. xii, 21, de Ley. ii. 19, ad Fam. xii. 
23 Suet. Caes. 793 Liv. Epit 975 Vell. Pat. 
i. 32; Corn. Nep. Attie. 4; Plut. Cie. 27. Comp. 
Orelli, Onom. Tull. ii. p. 90.) ‘ca 
12. AURELIUS Cotta MZESSALLINUS, a son 
of the orator Messalla, who was adopted into 
the Aurelia gens. In the reign of Tiberius, with 
whom he was on terms of intimacy, he made him- 
self notorious for the gratuitous harshness and ani- 
mosity with which he acted on several occasions. 
This drew upon him an accusation of the most il- 
lustrions senators in a.D. 32, for having spoken 
disrespectfully of Tiberius; but the emperor him- 
self sent a written defence to the senate, which of 
course procured his acquittal. Tacitus characterises 
him as nobilis quidem, sed egens ob luxum et per 
flagitia infamis. (Plin. H. N. x. 273; Tacit. Ann. ii. 
32, iv. 20, v. 3, vi. 5, &e.) 
- On coins of the Aurelia gens we find the names 
of M. Cotta and L. Cotta, but there are no means 


of identifying them with any of the preceding 
persons, Of the two coins annexed the obverse of 
the former represents the head of Pallas, the re- 
verse Hercules in a biga drawn by two centaurs; 
the obverse of the latter represents the head of 
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~Vulean with forcipes behind him, the reverse an 
eagle standing ona thunderbolt. = = [L. S.] 

COTTA, L. AURUNCULET'IUS, served as 
legate in the army of C. Julius Caesar in Gaul, 
and distinguished himself no less by his valour 
than by his foresight and prudence, 
when Caesar, on account of the scarcity of provi- 
sions in Gaul, distributed his troops over a great 


one legion and five cohorts, with which they took 
up their position in the terzitory of the Eburones, 
between the Meuse and the Rhine. Soon after, 
Ambiorix and Cativoleus, the chiefs of the Ebu- 
rones, caused a revolt against the Romans, and 
attacked the camp of Cotta and Sabinus only fif- 
teen days after they had been stationed in the 
country. Cotta, who apprehended more from the 
cunning than from the open attacks of the Gauls, 
strongly recommended his colleague not to abandon 
the camp and trust to the faith of the Gauls ; but 
Sabinus, who feared that they should be overpow- 
ered in their winter-quarters, was anxious to avail 
himself of the safe-conduct which Ambiorix pro- 
mised, and to proceed to the winter-quarters of 
the legions nearest to them. After some debates, 
Cotta gave way for the sake of concord among his 
forces. The Romans were drawn into an ambus- 
cade by the Gauls, and Cotta, who neglected none 
of the duties of a general in his perilous position, 
received a wound in his face while addressing the 
soldiers; but he still continued to fight bravely, 
and refused entering into negotiations with the 
enemy, until shortly after he and the greater part 
of his soldiers were cut down by the Gauls. (Cae- 
gar, B. G. ii Il, v. 24-87; Dion Cass, xl. 5, 6; 
Sueton. Caes. 25; Appian, B. C. ii. 150; Florus, 
ii. 10; Eutrop. vi. 14.) [L. 8.] 
M. and P. COTTILE, of Tauromenium in Sicily, 
two Roman knights, witnesses against Verres. 
(Cie. Verr. v. 64.) 
- CO'TTIUS, son of Donnus, was king of seve- 
rak Ligurian tribes in those parts of the Alps, 
which were called after him, the Cottian Alps. 
He maintained his independence when the other 
Alpine tribes were subdued by Augustus, till at 
length the emperor purchased his submission, by 
granting him the sovereignty over twelve of these 
‘tribes, with the title of Praefectus. Cottius there- 
upon made roads over the Alps, and shewed his gra- 
titude to Augustus by erecting (B. c. 8) at Segusio, 
now Suza, a triumphal arch to his honour, which 
is extant at the present day, and bears an inscrip- 
tion, in which the praefect is called M. Julius Cot- 
tius, and the names of the people are enumerated, 
of which he was praefect. His authority was 
transmitted to his son, who also bore the name of 
M. Julius Cottius, and upon whom the emperor 
Claudius conferred the title of king. But upon 
the death of this prince, his kingdom was reduced 
by Nero into the form of a Roman province. 
(Amm. Mare. xv. 10; Strab. iv. p. 2045; Plin. 


A, N. iti, 20, s. 24 ; Orelli, Inser. No. 626 5 Dion. 
Cass. Ix. 243 Suet. Wer. 183; Aur. Vict. Cues. 5,. 
Epit. 5; Eutrop. vii. 14.) ES 


COTYLA, L. VARIUS, one of Antony’ 


most intimate friends and boon companions, al- 
though Cicero says that Antony had him whipped- 
on two occasions, during a banquet, by public 
slaves. He was probably aedile in B. c. 44, as he 
is called in the following year a man of aedilician | 


In B. c. 54, 


. fused obedience. 
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ranke When Antony was besieging Mutina, in 
| B.C. 43, he sent Cotyla to Rome, to propose terms 
of peace to the senate ; and when after his defeat 


at Mutina he had collected another army in Gaul, 
and recrossed the Alps later in the year, he en- 
trusted Cotyla with the command of the legions, 


which he left behind in Gaul. (Cic. Philipp. v. 2, 
will. 8, 10, J1, xiii. 12; Plut. Ant. 18, who calls 
part of the country for their winter-quarters, Cotta | 
and Q. Titurius Sabinus obtained the command of | 


him Cotylo.) : | 
COTYS or COTYTTO (Kórus or Korurrd), a 


Thracian divinity, whose festival, the Cotyttia 


(Diet. of Ant. s. v.), resembled that of the Phrygian 
Cybele, and was celebrated on hills with riotous 
proceedings. In later times her worship was in- 
troduced at Athens and Corinth, and was connect- 
ed, like that of Dionysus, with licentious frivolity. 
Her worship appears to have spread even as far as 
Italy and Sicily. Those who eelebrated. her fes- 
tival were called Sdrra., from the purifications 
which were originally connected with the solem- 
nity. (Strab. x. p. 470; Hesych. Suid. s: ov. 
Kórus, Seacdryns ; Horat. Epod. xvii. 56; Juven. 
ii. 92; Virg. Catal. v. 19, A. Meineke, Quest. 
Scen. p. 41, &e.) A 
COTYS (Kérvs), 1. A king of Paphlagonia, 
seems to have been the same whom Xenophon 
(Anab. v. 5. § 12, &e.) calls Corylas. Otys also 
is only another form of the name. A vassal origi- 
nally of the Persian throne, he had thrown off his 


allegiance to Artaxerxes II., and, when summoned 


to court, as a test probably of his loyalty, had re- 
He therefore listened readily to 
the recommendation of Spithridates to enter into 


alliance with Sparta, and having met Agesilaus for 


this purpose on his entrance into Paphlagonia, he © 
left with him a considerable: reinforcement for his 
army. For this service Agesilaus rewarded Spi- 


thridates by negotiating a marriage for his daugh~ 


ter with Cotys, B. c. 395. (Xen, Hell. iv. 1, $ 3, 
&e.) The subject of the present article has been 
identified by some with Thyus, whora Datames 
conquered and carried prisoner to Artaxerxes about 
B. C. 364; but this conjecture does not appear to 
rest on any valid grounds. (See Schneider, ad 
Xen, Hell. l e.) [Trvus.] a 
2. King of Thrace from B. c. 882 to 358. (See 
Suid. s. v., where his reign is said to have lasted 
twenty-four years.) It is not, however, till to- 
wards the end of this period that we find anything 
recorded of him. In s.c. 364 he appears as an 
enemy of the Athenians, the main point of dispute 
being the possession of the Thracian Chersonesus, 
and it was at this time that he first availed himself 
of the aid of the adventurer Charidemus on his 
desertion from the Athenian service [see p. G64, 
b.]. He also secured the valuable assistance of 
Iphicrates, to whom he gave one of his daughters — 
in marriage, and who did not scruple to take part 
with his father-in-law against his country. (Dem. 
c: Aristocr. pp. 663, 609, 672; Pseudo-Aristot, 
Oecon. ii. 26; Nep. Jphier. 3; Anaxandr. ap. 
Athen. iv. pe 131.) In B. c. 362, Miltocythes, a 
powerful chief, revolted from Cotys, and engaged 
the Athenians on his side by promising to cede . 
the Chersonesus to them; but Cotys sent them a 


letter, outbidding his adversary in promises, and ~~ 

the Athenians passed a decree in the king’s favour. 
“It has been thought that this was the same decree 
which conferred on him the gift of citizenship. 
(See Thirlwall's Greece, vol. v. p. 217 3 Ep. Phil. 
ad Ath p.161, where he is called “ Sitalees.”) 
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The effect of it certainly was so to discourage 


- Miltocythes that he abandoned the struggle, while 
-Cotys, having gained his point, never dreamed of 
fulfilling his promises. (Dem. ¢. Aristocr. p. 655, 
e. Polycl. 1207.) [AurocLes, No. 2.] In the 
same year he vigorously opposed Ariobarzanes and 
the other revolted satraps of the western provinces. 
Here again he shewed his hostility to Athens, 
which sided with the rebels, while another motive 
with him for the course he took seems to have 
been, that the satraps protected the cities on the 
Hellespont, over which he desired to establish his 
own authority. Having besieged Sestus, which 
belonged to Ariobarzanes, he was compelled, ap- 
parently by Timotheus, to raise the siege; but the 
town soon after revolted from Athens and sub- 
mitted to Cotys, who, having in vain tried te per- 
suade Iphierates to aid him [IenicrarEs], again 
bought the services of Charidemus, made him his 


son-in-law, and prosecuted. the war with his- 


assistance. (Xen. Ages, ii. § 26; Nep. Timoth. 
l; Dem. de Rhod. Lib. p. 193, c. Aristoer. pp. 
663, 664, 672—674.) [CHarimpumus.] This 
appears to have occurred in B. c. 359, and in the 


same year, and not long after Philip’s accession, . 


we find him supporting the claims of the pretender 
Pausanias to the Macedonian throne; but the 
bribes of Philip induced him to abandon his cause. 
(Diod. xvi. 2,3.) For his letter to Philip, perhaps 
on this occasion, see Hegesand. ap. Athen. vi. p. 
248. In- B. œ. 358, he was assassinated by Py- 
thon or Parrhon and Heracleides (two citizens of 
Aenus, a Greek town in Thrace), whose father he 
had in some way injured. The murderers were 


honoured by the Athenians with golden crowns. 


and the franchise of the city. (Arist. Polit. v. 10, 
ed. Bekk. ; Dem. c. Aristocr. pp. 659, 662, 674; 
Plut. adv. Colot. 32; Diog. Laért. tii, 46, ix. 65.) 
Cotys, from the accounts we have of him, was 
much addicted to gross luxury, and especially to 
drunkenness, the prevalent vice of his nation. His 
violence and eruelty were excessive, almost, in 
fact, akin to madness. He is said to have mur- 


dered his wife, of whom. he was jealous, with cir- 
4 à 2 


cumstances of the most shocking barbarity ; on one 


occasion also he persuaded himself, or chose to 
assert, that he was the bridegroom of the goddess 
Athena, and, having drunk deeply at what he 
called the nuptial feast, he put to death two of his 
attendants successively, who had not presence of 


mind or courtly tact sufficient to fall in with his 
mad humour. (Theopomp. ap. Athen. xii. pp. 531, 
582; Suid. s. v.; Plut. Keg. et Imp. Apophth.) 

3. A king of the Odrysae in Thrace. He was 
originally an ally of Rome, but was forced into an 
alliance. against her with Perseus, to whom he 


gave hostages for his fidelity, and supplied a force 


of 2000 men. When Perseus was conquered by 
Aemilius Paullus in B. c. 168, Bites, the son of 
Cotys, was taken prisoner and carried to Rome, 
and his father sent ambassadors to offer any sum 
of money for his freedom, and to account for his 
own conduct in having sided with Macedonia. 
The Roman senate did not admit the excuse of 
Cotys as a valid one, but they made a flourish of 
generosity, and released the prince unransomed. 
‘Cotys is honourably recorded as differing widely 
from the generality of his countrymen in sobriety, 
gentleness, and cultivation of mind. (Polyb. xxvii. 
10, xxx. 12; Suid. s. v.; Liv. xlii, 29, 51, 57, 59, 
67, xiii 18, xlv. 42.) : 


CRANAEA. 


4, A king of Thrace, took part against Caesar 


with Pompey, and sent him a body of auxiliaries 
under his son Sadales in B. c. 48. (Caes, Bell, 
Civ, iii. 4; Lucan. Phars. v. 54.) 

5. Son of Rhoemetalces, king of Thrace. On 
the death of Rhoemetalees his dominions were 
divided by Augustus between his brother Rhescu- 
poris and his son Cotys. MRhescuporis desired to 
subject the whole kingdom to himself, but did not 
venture on palpable acts of aggression till the death 
of Augustus. He then openly waged war against 
his nephew, but both parties were commanded by 
Tiberius to desist from hostilies, Rhescuporis 
then, feigning a wish for friendly negotiation, in- 
vited Cotys to a conference, and, at the banquet 
which followed, he treacherously seized him, and, 
having thrown him into chains, wrote to Tiberius, 
pretending that he had only acted in self-defence 
and anticipated a plot on the part of Cotys. He 
was, however, commanded to release him, and to 
come to Rome to have the matter investigated, 
whereupon (A. D. 19) he murdered his prisoner, 
thinking, says Tacitus, that he might as well have 
to answer for a crime completed as for one half 
done. Tacitus speaks of Cotys as a man of gentle 
disposition and manners, and Ovid, in an epistle 
addressed to him during his exile at Tomi, alludes 
to his cultivated taste for literature, and claims his 
favour and protection as a brother-poet. (Tac. Ana. 


ii, 64—67, iii. 38; Vell. Pat. ii. 129; Ov. ea Pont. - 


ii, 9.) 

6. A king of a portion of Thrace, and perhaps 
one of the sons of No. 5. (See Tac. Amn. ii. 67.) 
In 4. D. 38, Caligula gave the whole of Thrace to 
Rhoemetalees, son of Rhescuporis, and put Cotys 
in possession of Armenia Minor. In A. D. 47, 
when Clandius wished to place Mithridates on the 
throne of Armenia, Cotys endeavoured to obtain it 
for himself, and had succeeded in attaching some 


of the nobles to his cause, but was compelled by 


the commands of the emperor to desist. (Dion 
Cass. lix. 12; Tac. Ann. xi. 9.) | 

7. King of the Bosporus, which he received 
from the Romans on the expulsion of his brother 
Mithridates. As only a few cohorts under Julius 
Aquila had been left in the country to support 
the new king, who was himself young and inex- 
perienced, Mithridates endeavoured to recover his 
dominions by force of arms, A. D. 50; but he was 
conquered and carried prisoner to Rome. (Tac. 
Ann. xii. 15—21.) 

The second of the coins figured on p. 777, a. 
belongs to this Cotys, who is sometimes called 
Cotys I., king of the Bosporus. The coin given 


below belongs to Cotys II., who reigned under 


Hadrian, and is mentioned by Arrian in his Peri- 
plus. The obverse represents the head of Cotys, 
the reverse that of Hadrian. (Eckhel, ii. pp. 876, 
378.) [E E.] 


CRANAEFA (Kpavaia), a surname of Artemis, 


derived from a temple on a hill near Elateia in 


pdetvcteseenieee Seca Sot 


CRASSINUS. 


Phocis, in which the office of priest was always} 
held by youths below the age of puberty, and for 
the space of five years by each youth, (Paus. x. 


B4. § 4.) cL. S$.]. 

CRANA’US (epos, an autochthon and king 
of Attica, who reigned at the time of the flood of 
Deucalion. He was married to Pedias, by whom 
he became the father of Cranae, Cranaechme, and 
Atthis, from the last of whom Attica was believed 
to have derived its name. He was deprived of his 
kingdom by Amphictyon, his son-in-law, and after 
his ‘death he was buried in the demos of Lamprae, 
where his tomb was shewn as late as the time of 
Pausanias. (Apollod. iii. 14. § 5, &. ; Paus. i. 2, 
§ 5, 81. § 2.) [L.S] 


CRANE. [Canpza.] 


CRANTOR (Kpavrwp), of Soli in Cilicia, left | 


his native country, and repaired to Athens, in 
order to study philosophy, where he became a 
pupil of Xenocrates and a friend of Polemo, and 
one of the most distinguished supporters of the 
philosophy of the older Academy. As Xenocrates 
died B. c. 315, Crantor must have come to Athens 
previous to that year, but we do not know the 
date of his birth or his death. He died before 
Polemo and Crates, and the dropsy was the cause 
of his death. He left his fortune, which amounted 
to twelve talents, to Arcesilaiis; and this may be 
the reason why many of Crantor’s writings were 
ascribed by the ancients to Arcesilaüs. His works 
were very numerous. Diogenes Laértius says, 
that he left behind Commentaries (vroprjuara), 
which consisted of 30,000 lines; but of these only 
fragments have been “preserved. They appear to 
have related principally to por subjects, and, 
accordingly, Horace (Ep. i. 2. 4) classes him with 
Chrysippus as a moral philosopher, and speaks of 
him in a manner which proves that the writings of 
_ Crantor were much read and generally known in 
Rome at that time. The most popular of Crantor’s 
works at Rome seems to have been that “On Grief” 
(De Luctu, Tlept TévOous), which was addressed to 
his friend Hippocles on the death of his son, and 
from which Cicero seems to have taken almost the 
whole of the third book of his Tusculan Disputa- 
tions. The philosopher Panaetius called it a 
“ solden” work, which deserved to be learnt by 
heart word for word. (Cic. Acad, ii, 44.) Cicero 


also made great use of it while writing his cele- | 


brated “ Consolatio” on the death of his daughter, 
Tullia; and several extracts from it are preserved 
in Plutarch’s treatise on Consolation addressed to 
Apollonius, which has come down to us. 
Crantor was the first of Plato’s followers who 
wrote commentaries on the works of his master. 


He also made some attempts in poetry ; and Dio- 


genes Laértius relates, that, after sealing up a col- 
lection of his poems, he deposited them in the 
temple of Athena in his native city, Soli. He is 
accordingly called by the poet Theaetetus, in an 
epitaph which he composed upon him, the friend 
of the Muses Boe we are told, that his chief fa- 
vourites among the poets were "Homer and Euri- 
pides. (Diog. *Latrt. iv. 24—27; Orelli, Ozom. 
Tull. ii. p. 201; Schneider in Zimmermann’s Zeit- 
_ sehrift für <Alterthumswissenschafl, 1836, Nos. 104, 
105; Kayser, De Crantore Academico, Heidelb. 
1841. ) [A. S.J] 

CRASSI’NUS or CRASSU S, a surname borne 


in early times by many members of the raaa 5 


Claudia gens. LCxraunr us, p. 767. A 


Aise husband, C. Piso Frugi. - 


CRASSTTIUS. 
CRASSIPES, “ thick-footed,” the name of a 


; a family of the Furia gens. — 


1. M. Furius CR ASSIPES, Was one of the on 


| commissioners appointed in B.C. 194 to found a 


Latin colony among the Brutti, and he with his 


colleagues accordingly led, two years afterwards, 


3700 foot soldiers and 300 horsemen. to Viho, 


| which had been previously called Hipponium. 


Crassipes was elected praetor, in B.C. 187, and 
obtained the province of Gaul. Desiring to obtain 


a pretext for a war, he deprived the Cenomani of 


their arms, though they had been guilty of no of 
fence; but when this people appealed to the senate 
at Rome, Crassipes was commanded to restore — 
them their arms, and to depart from the province. 
He obtained the praetorship a second time in B.c. 
173, and received Sicily as his province. (Liv. 
xxxiv. 53, XXXV. 40, xxxviii. 42, xxxix. 3, xli. 28. 
s. 33, zli. 1.) 

2. Fugrus Crassipzs, married Tullia, the 
daughter of M, Tullius Cicero, after the death of her 
~The marriage con- 
tract (sponsalia) was made on the 6th of April, B.c. 
56. She was, however, shortly afterwards divorced 
from Crassipes, but at what time is uncertain ; it 
must have heen before B. c. 50, as she was married 
to Dolabella in that year. Cicero notwithstanding 


continued to live on friendly terms with Crassipes, 


and mentions to Atticus a conversation he had 
had with him, when Pompey was setting out from 
Brundisium, in B. c. a (Cic. ad Qu. Fr. ii. 4, v.1, 
vi. 1, ad Fam. i. 7. § 11, 9. § 20, ad Att. iv. 5, 12 
vii. i, ad Alt, ix. it) There is a letter of Cicero’s 
(ad Fam. xiii. 9} addressed to Crassipes, when he — 
was quaestor in Bithynia, B.c. 51, recommending - 
to his notice the company that farmed the taxes in 
that province. 

3. P. FURIUS CRASSIPES, curule aedile, as we 
learn from coins (a specimen of which is given 
below), but at what time is uncertain. The ob- 
verse of the coin annexed represents a woman's 
head crowned with a tower, and by the side a. 
foot, through a kind of jocular allusion to the name 
of Crassipes ; on the reverse is a curule seat. 


L. CRASSI’ TIUS, : a Latin grammarian, was a 
native of Tarentum and: a freedman, and was sur- 
named Pasicles, which he afterwards changed into 
Pansa. He was first employed in assisting the 
writers of the mimes for the stage, afterwards gave _ 
lectures on grammar, and at length wrote a com- | 
mentary on the obscure poem of C. Helvius Cinna, 
entitled © Smyrna, which gained him great re- 


nown: his praises were celebrated in an epigram 


preserved ` by Suetonius, but the meaning of it 
is difficult to understand. He taught the & sons of 
many of the noblest families at Rome, and among. 
others Julius Antonius, the son of the triumvir, but l 
eventually he gave up his school, in order to be 
compared to Verrius Flaccus, and betook himself 


| to the study of philosophy. (Suet. Wusir. Gramm. : 


18 ; Weichert, Pott. Latin, Reliqu, p. 184.) 
“Iti is not impossible that this Crassitius was ori- 


T ginally the slave of the Crassitius or Crassicine, 5 


er 


m CRASSUS. _ 


mentioned by Cicero in Bc 43 (Philipp. v. 6. 


_ xiii, 2) as one of the friends of Antony. His ori- 


ginal name would therefore have been Pasicles, i 


and he would have taken the name of his patron 
as a matter of course upon manumission. It may 


be, however, that the Crassitius mentioned by Ci- ` 


cero is the same as the grammarian. ie 


© CRASSUS, M. AQUI’LIUS, was praetor in- 


B.C. 43, and was sent by the senate into Picenum 


to levy troops, in order to resist Octavianus, when ` 


he marched upon the city in this year, in order to 
demand the consulship. Crassus was seized in a 


slave’s dress, and brought to Octavianus, who did | 


not punish him at the time, but afterwards in- 
cluded his name in the proscription. (Appian, B. C. 
iii. 93, 94.) Itis thought by some commentators 
that we ought to read Acilius instead of Aquilius. 
If this conjecture be correct, the Crassus men- 
tioned above would be the same as the Acilius, 


who was included in the proscription, and whose 


escape is related by Appian. (B.C. iv. 89.) 
CRASSUS, CALPU’RNIUS, descended from 
the ancient family of the (Licinii?) Crassi, con- 


spired against Nerva; but when his designs were 


detected, he received no punishment from the em- 
peror, but was merely removed to Tarentum with 
his wife. Crassus was subsequently put to death. 


on account of his forming a conspiracy against the. 
life of Trajan. (Aur. Vict. Epit. 12; Dion Cass. 


lxviii. 3, 16. 


“CRASSUS, L. CANT'DIUS, was with Lepidus: 


in Gaul, in B. c. 48, when Antony was compelled 
to seek refuge there, and was the main instru- 


-ment in bringing about the union between the 
Three years. 
later, B. c. 40, he was consul suffectus with L. 


armies of Lepidus and Antony. 


Cornelius Balbus, and afterwards he was one of 


the legates of Antony, whom he accompanied in. 
his campaign against the Parthians. In B. c. 38, 


CRASSUS. 


when Antony returned from that expedition, Cas 
nidius Crassus remained in Armenia, and conti- 
nued the war against those nations with consider- 
able success, for he defeated the Armenians, and 
also the kings of the Iberians and Albanians, and 


penetrated as far as the Caucasus. In the cam- 
paign which Antony made against the Parthians in 
B.c. 36, Crassus was as unfortunate as the other 
Roman generals, ail of whom suffered great losses, 
and were compelled to retreat. In B. c, 32, when 
Antony resolved upon the war with Octavian, 
Crassus was commissioned to lead the army, which 
was stationed in Armenia, to the coast of the Me- 
diterranean. On the outbreak of the war many of 
Antony’s friends advised him to remove Cleopatra 
from the army, but Crassus who was bribed by the 
queen, opposed this plan, and she accordingly ac- 
companied her lover to the fatal war. Shortly 
afterwards, however, Crassus also advised Antony 
to send her back to Egypt, and to fight the decisive 
battle on the land and not on the sea. This time 
his advice was disregarded. During the battle of Ac- 
tium, Crassus who had the command of Antony’s 
land forces, could only act the part of a spectator. 
After the unfortunate issue of the seafight, Crassus 
and his army still held out for seven days in the 
hope that Antony would return; but in the end 
Crassus in despair took to flight, and followed his 


master to Alexandria, where he informed him of 


the issue of the contest and of the fate of his 
army. After the fall of Antony Crassus was put 
to death by the command of Octavianus. He died 
as a coward, although in times of prosperity he had 
been in the habit of boasting, that death had no 
terrors for him. (Cie. ad Fam. x. 213 Dion 
Cass. xlviii. 32, xlix. 24;'Plut. Ant. 34, 42, 56, 
63, 65, 68, 71, Comparat. Dem. c Ant. 1; 
Vell. Pat. ii. 85, 87; Oros. vi. 19.) [L. S] 
CRASSUS, CLAU’DIUS. [Craunius, p.767.] 


CRASSUS, LICI'NIUS. 


STEMMA CRASSORUM. 


(A.) 


©. Licinius Varus. 


| 


I. P. Licinius Crassus, Cos. B. c. 171. 


4. C. Licinius [Crassus] ? 


2. C. Licinius Crassus, Cos. B. c. 168. 


3. C. Licinius Crassus, Tr. Pl. s. œ 145. (?) 
| 


5. Licinia, vestal, B. €. 128. 


(B.) 


6. P. Licinius Crassus Dives, Cos. B. c. 205. 


7. P. Licinius Crassus Dives. 


8. P. Licinius Crassus Dives Mucianus, 
adopted son of No, 7, Cos. B. c. 181. 


ll. Licinia, married 12. Licinia, married 
_C. Sulpicius Galba, = C. Sempronius Gracchus. _ 


9. M. Licinius Crassus 
Agelastus. 


| 
13. M. Licinius 
Crassus, Pr, B. 0.107. 


10. Licinia, (?) married. 
-Claudius Asellus, 


14. P. Lic. Crassus Dives, 
(a) Cos. r. c. 975 married 
Venuleia. | 


& 


CRASSUS. 


CRASSUS. 873 


ee 


15. P. Licinius Crassus Dives, 
died B. c. 87. Dives. 
18. P. Licinius Crassus Dives, 
Decoctor. 


16. Licinius Crassus 


19. M. Licinius Crassus Dives, 
. Quaestor of Caesar. 


17. M. Licinius Crassus, triumyir, 
married Tertulla. 


| 


20. P. Licinius Crassus Dives, 
Legate of Caesar, marr. Cornelia. 


21. M. Licinius Crassus Dives, Cos. B. c. 30. 


22. M. Licinius Crassus Dives, Cos. B. €. 14. 


(C.) 


23. L. Licinius Crassus, orator ; Cos. B. c. 95 ; married Mucia. 


(24, Licinia, married 


Scipio Nasica. C. Marius. 


25. Licinia, married 


26. L. Licinius Crassus Scipio, son of 
No. 24, and adopted by No. 23. 


(D.) Other Licinii Crassi of uncertain pedigree. 


27. Licinius Crassus Dives, Pr. B. c. 59. 
29. P. Licinius Crassus Junianus, Tr. PL 
B.C. 58. 


l. P. Licinius C. m. P. N. Crassus, was 
grandson of P. Licinius Varus, who was praetor 
B.c. 208. In B.c. 176 be was praetor, and plead- 
ed that he was bound to perform a solemn sacrifice 
as an excuse for not proceeding to his province, 
Hither Spain. In B.c. 171 he was consul, and 
appointed to the command against Perseus. He 
advanced through Epeirus to Thessaly, and was 
defeated by the king in an engagement of cavalry. 
(Liv. xli. xlii., xliii.) During his command, he 
oppressed the Athenians by excessive requisitions 
of corn to supply his troops, and was accused on 
this account to the senate. ” 

2. C. Licinius C. F. P. N. Crassus, brother of 
No. 1, was praetor in B. €. 172, and in B. c. 171 
served as legatus with his brother in Greece, and 
commanded the right wing in the unsuccessful 
battle against Perseus. In B. c. 168`he was con- 
sul, and in the following year went to Macedonia, 
instead of proceeding to Cisalpine Gaul, which was 
his appointed province. (Liv. xlv. 17.) 

3. C. Licinius Crassus, probably a son of No. 
2, was tribune of the plebs B. c. 145, and accord- 
ing to Cicero (de Amie. 25) and Varro (de Re 
Aust. i. 2), was the first who in his orations to the 
people turned towards the forum, instead of turn- 
ing towards the comitium and the curia, Plutarch 
(C. Graceh. 5) attributes the introduction of this 
mark of independence to C. Gracchus. He intro- 
duced a rogation in order to prevent the colleges of 
priests from filling up vacancies by co-optation, 


and to transfer the election to the people; but the - 


measure was defeated in consequence of the speech 
of the then praetor, C. Laelius Sapiens. (Cie. Brat. 
21.) (Huschke, Ueber die Stelle des Varro von 
den Liciniern, Heidelb. 1837.) 
4, C. Licrntus (Crassus), 
No. 3. (Dion Cass. Frag. xcii.) 
5. Licia. [Lrcrnra.] 
© § P. Licrsius P. r. P. N. Crassus, DIVES, 
owas the son of P. Licinius Varus, and was the first 
-Licinius with the surname Dives mentioned in 
history. 
had never sat in the curule chair, he defeated two 


distinguished and aged consulars, Q. Fulvius Flac- | 


probably a son of 


In B. c. 212, though a young man who ; 
went beyond Italy. (pit. lix.) l 
maximus, he forbade his colleague, Valerius Flac- 


26. P. Licinius Crassus, Pr. B. c. 57. 
30. M. Licinius Crassus Mucianus, a contem- 
porary of Vespasian. 


cus and T. Manlius Torquatus, in a hard-fought 
contest for the office of pontifex maximus. (Liv. 
xxv. 5.) In B. c. 211 he was curule aedile, and 
gave splendid games, remarkable for the crowns 
with foliage of gold and silver, that were then first 
exhibited at Rome (Plin. M. N. xxi. 4); in B. c. 
210 he was magister equitum of the dictator Q. 
Fulvius Flaccus, and in the same year obtained 
the censorship, but abdicated (as was usual) in con- 
sequence of the death of his colleague. In B. c. 
208 he was praetor. In B. c. 205 he was consul | 
with Scipio Africanus, and undertook the task of 
keeping Hannibal in check in the country of the 
Bruttii. Here he succeeded in rescuing some 
towns from the enemy, but was able to do little 
in consequence of a contagious disease which 
attacked him and his army. (Liv. xxix. 10.) 
In the following year he united his forces with 
those of the consul Sempronius, to oppose Han- 
nibal in the neighbourhood of Croton, but the Ro- 
mans were defeated. In B. c. 203, he returned 
to Rome, and died at an advanced age, B. c. 183, 
when his funeral was celebrated with games and 
feasts which lasted for three days, and by a 
fight of 120 gladiators. (xxxix. 46.) He possessed 
many gifts of nature and fortune, and added to 
them by his own industry. He was noble and 
rich, of commanding form and great corporeal 
strength, and, in addition to his military accom- 
plishments, was extremely eloquent, whether in 
addressing the senate or haranguing the people. In. 
civil and pontifical law he was deeply skilled. 
(xxx. 1.) Valerius Maximus (i. 1. § 6) gives an 
example of his religious severity in condemning a 
Vestal virgin to be burnt, because one night she | 
neglected her charge of guarding the everlasting fire. | 
7. P. Lacinus Crassus Dives, son of No.6. 
8. P. Lrcinrus Crassus Dives Mucianus, was |) 


‘the adopted son of No. 7. (Cie. Brut. 26.) His 


natural father was P. Mucius Scaevola, who was- 
consul Bc. 175. In the year B. c 181 he was | 
consul and pontifex maximus, and, according to 
Livy, was the first priest. of that rank who 
As pontifex 


gre: CRASSUS. 


cus, who was flamen Martialis, to undertake the 


command against Aristonicus, and imposed a fine 
upon him, in case of his leaving the sacred rites. 
The people remitted the fine, but shewed their 
sense of due priestly subordination by ordering the 
flamen to obey the pontiff. (Cie. Phil. xi. 8.) 
Crassus, though his own absence was liable to 
- similar objection, proceeded to oppose Aristonicus, 
who had occupied the kingdom of Pergamus, which 
had. been bequeathed by Attalus to the Roman 
people. His expedition to Asia was unfortunate. 
He suffered a defeat at Leucae, and was overtaken 
in his flight between Elaea and Smyrna by the 
body-guard of the enemy. In order that he might 
not be taken alive, he struck a Thracian in the eye 
with his horse-whip, and the Thracian, smarting 
with the blow, stabbed him to death. (Val. Max. 
iii 2.§ 12.) His body was buried at Smyrna, 
and his head was brought to Aristonicus, who, in 
the following year, surrendered to Perperna, and 
was put to death at Rome. He was so minutely 
skilled in the Greek language, that when he pre- 
sided in Asia, he was in the habit of giving judg- 
ment to those who resorted to his tribunal in any 
one of five dialects in which they preferred their 
claim. (Quintil. xi. 2, fin.) Cicero extols him as 
a good orator and jurist (Cic. Brut. 26 ; compare 
Dig, 1. tit. 2. s. 4), and Gellius (who gives an example 
of the strictness of his military discipline) says that, 
according to Sempronius Asellio and other writers 
of Roman history, he possessed five of the best of 
good things, “quod esset ditissimus, quod nobilis- 
simus, quod eloquentissimus, quod. jurisconsultissi- 
mus, quod pontifex maximus.” (Gell. i. 13.) How 
+ the legal lore of Crassus was on one occasion well- 
- nigh foiled in contest with the superior eloquence 
of Ser. Sulpicius Galba (whose son married the 
daughter of Crassus) may be read in Cicero (de 
Orat. i. 56). By Heineccius (Hist, Jur. Rom. i. 
143) and many others, he has been confounded 
with L. Licinius Crassus, the orator, No. 23. 
(Rutilius, Vitwe JCtorum, c. xviii.) a 
9. M. Licinius Crassus AGELASTUS, son of 
No. 7, and grandfather of Crassus the triumvir. He 
derived his cognomen from having never laughed 
(Plin. A. N. vii. 18), or, as Cicero says, he was 
not the less entitled to the designation, though 
Lucilius reports that he laughed once in his life. 
(Cic. de Fin. v. 30.) 
10, 11, 12. Licrnran, [Licna] 
13. M. Lictnrus Crassus, son of No. 9, was 
praetor B. c. 107. 
l4. P. Lictnius M. r. P. x. Crassus Dives, 
brother of No. 13 and father of the triumvir, He 
was the proposer of the lex Licinia, mentioned by 
Gellius (ii. 24), to prevent excessive expense and 
gluttony in banquets. The exact date of this law 
is uncertain, but it was alluded to by the poet 
_ Lucilius, who died before the consulship of Crassus, 
which took place B. c. 97. The sumptuary law of 
Crassus was so much approved of, that it was 
directed by a decree of the senate to take effect 
immediately after its publication, and before it had 
_ been actually passed by the populus. (Macrob. ii. 


18.) It was abolished at the proposition of Duro- 


nius in B.C. 98. (Val. Max. ii. 9. § 5.) The extrava- 


gance of the games and shows given by the 


aediles had now become unreasonably great, and 
Crassus during his aedileship yielded to the pre- 
vailing prodigality. (Cie. de OF. ii. 16.) During 


the consulship of Crassus, the senate made a re- 


Sulla and the aristocracy. 


. ment. 


CRASSUS. 


markable decree, by which it was ordained “ ne 
homo immolaretur,”—a monstrous rite, says Pliny, 
which up to that time had been publicly solem- 
nized. (Plin. Æ. N. xxx. 3.) After his con- 
sulship, he took the command in Spain, where 
he presided for several years, and, in the year B. c. 
93, was honoured with a triumph for his successes 
in combating the Lusitanian tribes. In the social 


war, B. Cc. 90, he was the legate of L. Julius 


Caesar, and in the following year his colleague in 
the censorship (Festus, s. v. referri), and with him 
enrolled in new tribes certain of the Latini and 
Itali, who were rewarded for their fidelity with 
the rights of citizenship. In the civil war which 
commenced soon afterwards, he took part with 
When Marius and 
Cinna, after being proscribed, returned to Rome in 
the absence of Sulla, he stabbed himself in order to 
escape a more ignominious death from the hands 
of their partisans. (Liv. 2pit. lxxx.) | 

15. P. Lictnrus Crassus Dives, son of No. 
14, by Venuleia. (Cic. ad Att. xii, 24.) In B. c. 
87, he was put to death by the horsemen of Fim- 
bria, who belonged to the party of Marius, and, ac- 
cording to Florus (iii, 21. § 14), was massacred 
before his father’s eyes. Appian (B. C. i.p. 394) 
differs from other historians in his account of this 
transaction. He relates that the father, after slay- 
ing his son, was himself slaughtered by the party 
in pursuit. : 

16. Licinrus Crassus Dives, a younger bro- 
ther of No. 15. His praenomen is unknown, and 
the only particulars of his history which have been 
recorded are the fact of his marriage in the lifetime 
of his parents, and his escape from the massacre of 
the year B. c. 87. (Plut. Crass. 1, 4.) 

17. M. Lictnius P. r. M. x. Crassus DIVES, 
the younger son of No. 14. The date of his birth 
is not precisely recorded, but it is probable that 
he was. born about the year B. c. 105, for Plutarch 
states, that he was younger than Pompey (Plut. 
Crass. 6), and that he was more than sixty years 
old when he departed (in the year B. c. 55) to 
make war against the Parthians. (Zb. 17.) 

In the year B. c. 87, when his father and bro- 
ther suffered death for their resistance to Marius 
and Cinna, he was not considered of sufficient im- 
portance to be involved in the same doom; but he 
was closely watched, and after some time he 
thought it prudent to make his escape to Spain, 
which he had visited some years before, when his 
father had the command in that country. How 
he concealed himself in a cavern near the sea upon 
the estate of Vibius Paciaecus, and how he passed 
his life in this strange retreat, is related in detail 
by the lively and amusing pen of Plutarch. After 
a retirement of eight months, the death of Cinna 
(B. c. 84) relieved him from his voluntary confine- 
He put himself at the head of a needy 
rabble, for whose sustenance he provided by ma- 
rauding excursions, and, with 2500 men, made his 
way to Malaca. Thence, seizing the vessels in 


the port, he set sail for Africa, where he met Q. 


Metellus Pius, who had escaped from the party of 
Marius. He soon quarrelled with Metellus, and 
did not remain Jong in Africa, for when Sulla 
(B. c. 83) landed in Italy, Crassus proceeded to 
join that successful general. | | 
He was now brought into competition with 
Pompey, who also served under Sulla, The mind 
of Crassus was of an essentially vulgar type. He 
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was noted for envy, but his envy was low. and 


cavilling: it was not energetic enough to be cruel. 


and revengeful, even when successful, and it was 


so far under the control of pusillanimity and self- 
interest, as to abstain from the open opposition of 
‘manly hatred. It was with such feelings that | 
Crassus regarded Pompey; and Sulla played off 


the rivals against each other. 
tools. 
honour, and Crassus with gold. The ruling pas- 
sion of Crassus was avarice, and to repair and 
increase the fortunes of his family he was willing 
to submit to servile dependence, to encounter any 
risk, and undergo any hardship.. He undertook a 
service of considerable danger in levying troops 
for Sulla among the Marsi, and he afterwards 
(B. ©. 83) distinguished himself in a successful 
campaign in Umbria. He was personally brave, 
and, by fighting against the remains of the Marian 
faction, he was avenging the wrongs of his house. 
Sulla put him in mind of this, and rewarded him 
by donations of confiscated property, or by allow- 
ing him to purchase at an almost nominal value 
the estates of those who were proscribed. Crassus 
was reported to have sought for gain by dishonest 
means. He was accused of unduly appropriating 
the booty taken at Tuder (an Umbrian colony not 
far from the Tiber), and of placing, without autho- 
rity, a name in the proscribed lists, in order that 
he might succeed to an inheritance. 

The desire of wealth which absorbed Crassus 
was neither the self-sufficing love of possession, 
which enables the miser to despise the hiss of the 
people while he contemplates the coin in his chest, 
nor did it spring from that voluptuousness which 
made Lucullus value the means of material enjoy- 
ment, nor from that lofty ambition which made 
Sulla and Caesar look upon gold as a mere instru- 
ment of empire. Crassus sought wealth because 
he loved the reputation of being rich, liked to have 
the power of purchasing vulgar popularity, and 
prized the kind of influence which the capitalist 
acquires over the debtor, and over the man who 
wants to borrow or hopes to profit. To these ob- 
jects the administration of civil affairs and warlike 
command were, in his view, subordinate. He 
possessed very great ability and steady industry 
in obtaining what he desired, and soon began to 
justify his hereditary surname, Dives. He ex- 
tended his influence by acting as an advocate be- 
fore the courts, by giving advice in domestic affairs, 
by canvassing for votes in favour of his friends, 
and by lending money. At one time of his life, 
there was scarcely a senator who was not under 
some private obligation to him. He was affable 
in his demeanour to the common people, taking 
them by the hand, and addressing them by name. 
Rich legacies and inheritances rewarded his assi- 
duity and complaisance to the old and wealthy. 
He was a keen and sagacious speculator,- He 


He understood his 


- bought multitudes of slaves, and, in order to in- 
crease their value, had them instructed in lucrative 


arts, and sometimes assisted personally in their 


education. Order and economy reigned in his 
household. . He worked  silver-mines, cultivated 


farms, and built houses, which he let at high rents. 


He took advantage of the distresses and dangers 


of others to make cheap purchases. Was there a 
fire in the city, Crassus might. be seen among the 


throng, bargaining for the houses that were burn- 


ing or in danger of being burnt. 


He gratified Pompey by external marks of | 
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- From such pursuits Crassus was called to action 
by that servile war which sprang from and indi- 
cated the deplorable state of domestic life in Italy, 


and was signalized by the romantic adventures 


and reverses of the daring but ill-fated Spartacus. 
Spartacus had for many months successfully re- 


‘sisted the generals who had been sent to oppose 


him. A revolt so really dangerous had begun to 
create alarm, and no confidence was placed in the 


military talents of the consuls for the year B. c. 7], 


who regularly, according to a still-prevailing custom, 
would have divided between them the command of © 
the army. But the occasion called for more experi- 
enced leaders, and, in the absence of Pompey, who 
was fighting in Spain, the command of six legions 
and of the troops already in the field was given to 
Crassus, who was created praetor. After several 
engagements fought with various success [Spar- 
Tacus], Crassus at length brought the rebel chief. 
to a decisive battle in Lucania. Spartacus was 
slain with 12,300 (Plut. Pomp. 21), or, according 
to Livy (Epit. 97), 60,000 of his followers; and of 
the slaves that were taken prisoners, 6000. were 
crucified along the road between Rome and Capua. 
Crassus had hastened operations in order to anti- 
cipate the arrival of Pompey, who he feared might 
reap the credit without having shared the dangers 
of the campaign. His fears were in some degree 
verified, for Pompey came in time to cut off 5000 
fugitives, and wrote to the senate, “ Crassus, in- 
deed, has defeated the enemy, but I have extir- 
pated the war by the roots.” Though the victory 
of Crassus was of great importance, yet, as being 
achieved over slaves, it was not thought worthy of 
a triumph; but Crassus was honoured with an 
ovation, and allowed the distinction of wearing a 
triumphal crown of bay (laurus) instead of the 
myrtle, which was appropriate to an ovation. 
Crassus now aspired to the consulship, and was 
not above applying for assistance to his rival Pom- 
pey, who had also announced himself a candidate. 
Pompey assumed with pleasure the part of pro- 
tector, and declared to the people that he should 
consider his own election valueless, unless it were 
accompanied with that of Crassus. Both were 
elected. (B. c. 70.) Already had Pompey become 
a favourite of the people, and already begun to. 
incur the distrust of the optimates, while Caesar 
endeavoured to increase the estrangement by pro~- 
moting a union between Pompey and Crassus in 
popular measures. With their united support, the | 
lex Aurelia was carried, by which the judices 
were selected from the populus (represented by 
the tribuni aerarii) and equites as well as the- 
senate, whereas the senate had possessed the 
judicia exclusively during the preceding twelve 
years by the lex Cornelia of Sulla. The jealousy. 


of Crassus, however, prevented any cordiality of 


sentiment, or general unity of action. He saw 
himself overborne by the superior authority of his — 


colleague. To gain favour, he entertained the po- 
-pulace at a banquet of 10,000 tables, and distri- 


buted com enough to supply the family of every 


citizen for three months; but all this was insuffi- 


cient to outweigh the superior personal considera~ 
tion of Pompey.. The coolness between the con- 


-suls became a matter of public observation, and, 


on the last day of the year, the knight C. Aurelius 


(probably at the instigation of Caesar) mounted 
‘the tribune, and announced to the assembled mul- 
| titude that Jupiter, who had appeared to him ina 
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dream the night before, invited the consuls to be 
reconciled before they left office. Pompey re- 


mained cold and inflexible, but Crassus took the- 


first step by offering his hand to his rival, in the 
midst of general acclamations. The reconciliation 
was hollow, for the jealousy of Crassus continued. 
He privily opposed the Gabinian rogation, which 
commissioned Pompey to clear the sea of pirates ; 


and Cicero’s support of the Manilian law, which į 


conferred the command against Mithridates upon 

~ Pompey, rankled in the mind of Crassus. When 
Pompey returned victorious, Crassus, from timidity 
or disgust, retired for a time from Rome. 

In the year B.c. 65, Crassus was censor with 
Q. Catulus, the firm supporter of the senate; but 
the censors, in consequence of their political dis- 

cordance, passed the period of their oftice without 
holding a census or a muster of the equites. In 
the following year, Crassus failed in his wish to 
obtain the rich province of Egypt. 

Crassus was suspected by some, probably with- 
ont sufficient. reason, of being privy to the first 
conspiracy of Catiline ; and again, in the year B. C. 
63, L. Tarquinius, when he was arrested on his 
way to Catiline, affirmed that he was sent by 
Crassus with a message inviting Catiline to come 
with speed to the rescue of his friends at Rome; 
but the senate denounced the testimony of L. Tar- 
-quinius as a calumny, and Crassus himself attri- 
buted the charge to the subornation of Cicero. 
(Sall. B. C. 48.) The interests of Crassus were 
opposed to the success of the conspiracy; for it 

- would have required a man of higher order to 
-< seize and retain the helm in the confusion that 
would have ensued. 


In the whole intercourse between Crassus and 


Cicero may be observed a real coldness, with oc- 
casional alternations of affected friendship. (Comp. 
Cic. ad Att. i. 14 and 16, ad Fam. xiv. 2, pro 
Sext- 17, ad Fam. i. 9. § 6, v. 8.) In his 
intercourse with others, Crassus was equally un- 
steady in his likings and enmities. They were, in 
fact, not deeply-seated, and, without the practice 
of much hypocrisy, could be assumed or withdrawn 
as temporary expediency might suggest. 

It was from motives of self-interest, without 
actual community of feeling or purpose, that the 
so-called triumvirate was formed, between Caesar, 
Pompey, and Crassus. Each hoped to gain the 
first place for himself by using the others for his 
purposes, though there can be no doubt that the 
confederacy was really most profitable to Caesar, 
and that, of the three, Crassus would have been 
the least able to rule alone, Caesar had already 
found Crassus a convenient friend ; for in B. c. 61, 
when Caesar was about to proceed to his province 
in Further Spain, Crassus became security for his 
debts to a large amount. It may, at first view, 
excite surprise that a person of so little independent 


greatness as Crassus should have occupied the 


position that he filled, and that men of wider 
capacity should have entered into a compact to 
share with him the honours and profits of the 


commonwealth. But the fact is to be accounted | 


for by considering, that the character of Crassus 
represented in many points a large portion of 
the public. While the young, the daring and 
the ambitious, the needy, the revolutionary, 
and the democratic, adhered to Caesar, — while 
the aristocracy, the party of the old constitu- 
tion, those who affected the reputation of high 


war, 
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principle and steady virtue, looked with greater 


favour upon Pompey,——there was a considerable 
mass of plain, moderate, practical men, who saw 
much that they liked in Crassus. Independently 
of the actual influence which he acquired by the 
means we have explained, he had the sympathy 
of those who, without being noble, were jealous 
of the nobility, and were rich or were occupied 
in making money. They sympathised with him, 
because the love of gain was a strong trait in the 
Roman character, and they saw that his unequi- 
vocal success in his pursuit was a proof of at 
least one unquestionable talent—a talent of the 
most universal practical utility. He was not 
without literary acquirement, for, under the teach- 
ing of the Peripatetic Alexander, he had gained 
a moderate proficiency in history and philosophy. 
There was no profligacy in his private conduct 
to shock decent and respectable mediocrity. He 
was not above ordinary comprehension. The many 
could appreciate a worldly and vulgar-minded but. 
safe man, whose principles sat loosely but conve- 
niently upon him, who was not likely to innovate 
rashly, to dazzle by eccentric brilliancy, or to put 


‘to shame by an overstrained rigidity of virtue. 


Thus it was more prudent to combine with Cras» 
sus as an ally, than to incur the opposition of his 
party, and to risk the counter-influence of an 
enormous fortune, which made the name of Cras- 
sus proverbial for wealth. Pliny (H. N. xxxiii. 
47) values his estates in the country alone at two 
hundred millions of sesterces. He might have 
maintained no despicable army at his own cost. 
Without the means of doing this, he thought that 
no one deserved to be called rich. In other less 
stirring times he might have lived and died with- 
out leaving in history any marked traces of his 
existence; but in the period of transition and 
commotion which preceded the fall of the republic, 
such elements of power as he possessed could 
scarcely remain neglected and quiescent. , 

It was part of the triumviral contract-—renewed 
at an interview between the parties in Luca—that 
Pompey and Crassus should be a second time con- | 
suls together, should share the armies and pro- 
vinces of the ensuing year, and should exert their 
influence to secure the prolongation for five years 
of Caesar’s command in Gaul. Notwithstanding 
the strenuous opposition of L. Domitius Aheno- 
barbus, backed by all the authority of Cato of 
Utica (who was forced on the day of election to 
leave the Field of Mars with his followers after a 
scene of serious riot and uproar), both Pompey 
and Crassus were elected consuls, B. c. 55. A law 
was passed at the rogation of the tribune ©. Tre- 
bonius, by which Syria and the two Spains, with 
the right of peace and war, were assigned. to the 
consuls for five years, while the Gauls and Illyri- 
cum were handed over to Caesar for a similar 
period. In the distribution of the consular pro- 
vinces, Crassus took Syria. T 

Crassus was anxious to distinguish himself in 
Pompey, he saw, had subjugated the Pirates 
and Mithridates: Caesar had conquered Gaul, and 


was marching his army victoriously to Germany 


and Britain. Mortified at successes which made 


| him feel his inferiority to both, he chose rather to — 


enter upon an undertaking for which he had no | 
genius than to continue the pursuit of wealth and 
influence at. home. Armed by the lex Trebonia 
with power to make war, he determined to exer- 

| | , 
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cise his authority by ose the PEN 
This was a stretch and perversion of the law, 
for the Parthians were not expressly named in the 


lex Trebonia, and the Senate, who constitutionally | t 


were the proper arbiters of peace and war, refused 
to sanction hostilities by their decree. Indeed 
there was not the slightest pretext for hostil- 
ities, and nothing could be more flagrantly un- 
just than the determination of Craasits, It was 
in pit violation of treaties, for in the year B. c. 
92, Sulla had concluded a treaty of peace with the 
Parthians, and the treaty had been renewed by 
Pompey with their king Phraates.) The Romans 
were not very scrupulous in their career of con- 
quest, and they often fought from motives of gain 
or ambition, but their ostensible reasons generally 
bore some show of plausibility, and a total disre- 
gard of form was offensive to a people who were 
accustomed in their international dealings to ob- 
serve certain legal and religious technicalities. It 
was not surprising, therefore, that, apart from all 
political considerations, the feclings of common jus- 
tice should excite a strong repugnance to the plans 
of Crassus, who, having gained his immediate 
object in obtaining Syria as his province, broke 
out into a display of childish vanity and boastful- 
ness, which were alien from his usual demeanour, 
C. Ateius Capito, the tribune, ordered his officer to 
arrest Crassus, but was obliged to release him by 
the intercession of his colleagues. However, he 
‘an. on to the gate of the city to intercept the 
consul, who was anxious without delay to proceed 
to his destination, and resolved to set out at once 
without waiting for the termination of his year of 
office. Posted at the gate, Ateius. kindled a fire, 
and with certain fumigations and libations and in- 
vocations of strange and terrible deities, mingled 
the most awful curses and imprecations ag: ainst 
Crassus. This was done im pursuance of an an- 
cient Roman rite, which was never solemnized on 
light grounds ; for, while it was believed to be fatal 
to the person devoted, it was also thought to bring 
calamity upon the person who devoted another. 

Jut Crassus was not deterred. He proceeded on 
his way to Brundusium. The evil omen daunted 
the army, and seems to have occasioned an unusual 
attention to disastrous auguries and forebodings, 
for Plutarch is copious in his account of tokens of 
misfortune in almost every stage of the expedition. 

The route of Crassus lay through Macedonia, 
Thrace, the Hellespont, Galatia, and the northern 
part of Syria to Mesopotamia. Throughout the 
whole campaign he exhibited so much imprudence 
and such a complete neglect of the first principles 
of military art, that premature e age may be thought 
to have impaired his faculties, though ‘he was now 
but little more than sixty years old. He was 
deaf, and looked older than he really was. The 
aged Deiotarus, whom he met in Galatia, rallied 
him on his coming late into the field. He was 
accompanied by some able men, especially the 
quaestor C. Cassius Longinus (afterwards one of 
o Caesar's murderers) and the legate Octavius, but 
he did not profit by their advice. He was quite 

uninformed as to the character and resources of the 
enemy he was going to attack; fancied that he 


should have an easy ‘conquest over unwarlike peo- 


ple; that countless treasures lay before him, and 
that it would be a matter of no difficulty to out- 
-strip the glory of his predecessors, Scipio, Lucullus, | ¥ 


Pompey, “and push on a army to Bactria and q 
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‘India. — 
the intestine dissensions in Parthia, did not form 
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He did not attempt to take advantage of 
any cordial union with the Armenians and other 

tribes who were hostile to the Parthians, and did 


not obtain correct information as to the position of 
the enemy’s force, and the nature of the country. 


On the contrary, he listened to flatterers; he 
suffered himself to be grossly deceived and misled, 
and he alienated, by ill-treatment and insolence, 


those who might have been useful, and were dis- 
posed to be friendly. After crossing the Euphrates, 
and taking Zenodotium in Mesopotamia (a suc- 
cess on which he prided himself as if it were a 
great exploit), he did not follow up the attack 
upon Parthia, but gave time to the enemy to as- 
semble his forces and concert his plans and choose 
his ground. He was advised by Cassius to keep 
the banks of the Euphrates, to make himself mas- 

ter of Seleuceia (which was situate on a canal con- 
necting the Euphrates and the Tigris), and to take 

Babylon, since both these cities were always at- 
enmity with the Parthians. He chose, however, 

after leaving 7000 infantry and 1000 cavalry in 

garrison in Mesopotamia, to recross the Euphrates 

with the rest of his forces, and to pass the winter . 
in northern Syria. In Syria he behaved more 
like a revenue officer than a general. He omitted 
to muster and exercise the troops, or to review the 
armour and military stores. It is true that he 
ordered the neighbouring tribes and chieftains to 
furnish recruits and bring supplies, but these re~ 
quisitions he willingly commuted for money. Nor 
was his cupidity satisfied by such gains. At 
Hierapolis there was a wealthy temple, dedicated 
to the Syrian goddess Derceto or Atargatis (the | 
Ashtaroth of Scripture), who presided over the 
elements of nature and the productive seeds of 
things. (Plin. A. N. v. 19; Strab. xvi. in 
fin) This temple he plundered of its treasures, 

which it took several days to examine and weigh. 
One of the ill omens mentioned by Plutarch 
occurred here. Crassus had a son Publius, who | 
had lately arrived from Italy with 1000 Gallic 
cavalry to join his father’s army. The son, on 
going out of the temple, stumbled on the thresh- 
old, and the father, who was following, fell over 
him. Josephus (Ant. xiv. 7, Bell. Jud. i. 8) 
gives a circumstantial account of the plunder of the 
temple at Jerusalem by Crassus, but the narrative 
is not free from suspicion, for Jerusalem Jay en~ 
tirely out of the route of Crassus, and was at a. 
distance of between 400 and 500 Roman miles 
from the winter quarters of the army; and we 
believe that no historian but Josephus mentions 
the occurrence, if we except the author of the Latin 

work “De Bello J udaico,” (i. 21,) which is little — 
more than an enlarged translation of Josephus, and 
passes under the name of Hegesippus. To the 
divine judgment for his sacrilege on this occasion, 
Dr. Prideaux (Connexion, part 2) attributes the 
subsequent infatuation of Crassus. According to 
this account, Eleazar, treasurer of the temple, had, 

for security, ‘pub a bar of gold of the weight of 300 

Hebrew minae into a hollowed. beam, and to this 


beam was attached the veil which separated the 


Holy Place from the Holy of Holies. Perceiving 
that Crassus intended to plunder the temple, 
Eleazar endeavoured to. oe with re by 
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the gold, than he seized, not only 2000 talents | Crassus in this emergency was marked by irreso- 
in money, which Pompey had left untouched, but | Jution. He first drew up his infantry in line, and 
everything else that he thought worth carrying | placed his cavalry at the wings—an arrangement 
away, to the value of 8000 talents more. which would have obviated the murderous success 
-© Orodes: (Arsaces XIV.), the king of Parthia, | of the Parthian archers, and would have prevented 
“was himself engaged with part of his army, in an | the troops from being outflanked by the Parthian 
- invasion of Armenia, but he despatched Surenas, | horse; but he then altered his mind, and formed 
the most illustrious of his nobles and a young ac- 
complished general, into Mesopotamia with the 
rest of his forces, to hold Crassus in check. Be- 
fore proceeding to hostilities, he sent ambassadors 
‘to Crassus to say that if the Roman. general made 
war by the authority of the senate, the war 
could only terminate by the destruction of one or 
other of the parties, but if at the prompting of his 
own desire, the king would take compassion on his 
old age, and allow him to withdraw his troops in 
safety. Crassus replied that he would give his 
answer at Seleuceia. “ Sooner,” said the ambas- 
sador, Vagises, “shall hair grow on the palm of 
this hand, than thy eyes behold Seleuceia.” Ar- 
tavasdes, the king of Armenia, requested Crassus 
to join him in Armenia, in order that they might 
oppose Orodes with their united forces ; he pointed 
out to the Roman general that Armenia being a 
rough mountainous country, the cavalry, of which 
the Parthian army was almost. wholly composed, 
would there be useless, and he promised to take 
care that in Armenia the Roman army should be 
supplied with all necessaries. In Mesopotamia, 
on the other hand, the Romans would be exposed 
to extreme danger on their march through sandy 
deserts, where they would be unable to procure 
-water and provisions, Crassus, however, deter- 
mined to march through Mesopotamia, and engaged 
Artavasdes to supply him with auxiliary troops; 
but the king never sent the promised forces, excus- 
ing himself on the ground that they were necessary 
for his own defence against Orodes. : 
Crassus, in pursuing the imprudent course which 
he determined upon, was misled by a crafty Ara- 
bian chieftain, called by Plutarch, Ariamnes.” 
This Arab had formerly served under Pompey, 
and was well known to many in the army of 
Crassus, for which reason he was selected by 
Surenas to betray the Romans. He offered him- 
self as a guide to conduct them by the shortest 
way to the enemy. He told the Roman general, 
that the Parthians durst not stand before him; 
that unless he made haste, they would escape from 
him, and rob him of the fruits of victory. Cas- 
sius, the legate, suspected Ariamnes of treachery, 
and warned Crassus, instead of following him, to 
retire to the mountains; but Crassus, deceived by 
his fair words and fooled by his flattery, was led 
by him to the open plains of Mesopotamia. Ari- 
amnes, having. accomplished his object, seized a 
frivolous pretext, and rode off to informa Surenas 
that the Roman army was delivered into his hands, 
and Crassus soon learned from his scouts, that 
the Parthians were advancing. The conduct of 


of cavalry. To his son he gave one wing, to Cas- 
sius the other, and placed himself in the centre. 
In the battle that ensued, the Parthians exhibited 
their usual tactics, advancing with terrific shouts 
and the noise of kettle-drums. They worried the 
densely marshalled Romans with showers of arrows 
and javelins, every one of which struck its man. 
Crassus was disheartened at finding that there was 
no chance of their missiles being exhausted, as a 
number of camels were laden with a large supply. 
| By feigned retreats, during which they continued 
to discharge their arrows, they led the Romans 
into disadvantageous positions ; then they suddenly 
rallied and charged, while the enemy was in dis- 
order and blinded by dust. 

For the details of the engagement, which was dis- 
tinguished by errors and misfortunes and unavailing 
bravery, we must refer to the account of Plutarch. 
Crassus lost his son in the battle, and endeavoured 
to encourage the soldiers under a calamity which, 
he said, concerned him alone. He talked to them 
of honour and their country, but the faint and Jan- 
guid shout with which they responded to his 
harangue, attested their dejection. When night 
‘came on the Parthians retired, it being contrary to 
their custom to pass the night near an enemy, be- 
cause they never fortified their camps, and. be- 
cause their horses and arrows could be of little 
use in the dark. In this miserable state of affairs, 
Octavius and Cassius found Crassus lying upon 
the ground, as if he were stunned and senseless, 
They held a council of war, and determined to re- 
treat at once, leaving the wounded on the field. 
Crassus, with such of the troops as had strength 
to march, retired to Carrhae (the Haran of Serip- 
ture), and, on the following morning, the Parthians . 
entered the Roman camp, and massacred the sick 
and wounded, to the number of 4000. They then 
pursued and overtook four cohorts, which had lost 
their way in the dark, and put all but twenty men 
to the sword. | 

Surenas, having ascertained that Crassus and the 
principal officers of the Roman army were shut up in 
Carrhae, and fearing that they might altogether es- 
cape, again had recourse to stratagem and treachery. 
Crassus was induced to take a guide, Andromachus, 
who acted as a traitor, and led the army mto dan- 
gerous defiles. Having escaped from this snare, 
he was forced by the mutinous threats of the 
troops, though his eyes were open to the inevitable 
result, to accept a perfidious invitation from Sure- 
nas, who offered a pacific interview, and held out 
hopes that the Romans would be allowed to retire 
without molestation. At the interview, a horse, 
with rich trappings, was led out as a present 
from the king to Crassus, who was forcibly placed 
upon the saddle. Octavius, seeing plainly that 
it was the object of the Parthians to take Cras- 
sus alive, seized the horse by the bridle. A 
scuffle ensued, and Crassus fell by some un- 
known hand. Whether he was despatched by an 
enemy, or by some friend who desired to save him 
from the disgrace of becoming a prisoner, is uncer- 


-* From the Roman ignorance of oriental lan- 
guages, there is a great variation among historians 
-in the oriental names that occur in the expedition 
of Crassus. Thus, this chieftain is called by Dion 
Cassius, Augarus or Abgarus, and by the compiler 
of the Misforia Romanorum Parthica, attributed 
to Appian, he is called Acbarus. Florus (iii. 11. 
§ 7) names him Mazaras. Again, the Armenian 
king is called by Dion Cassius (xl. 16) Artabazes. 


the infantry in a solid square flanked by squadrons > 
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tain. In the course of this expedition,—one of 
the most disastrous in which the Romans were 
ever engaged against a foreign enemy,—Crassus is 

‘said to have lost 20,000 men killed, and 10,000 
taken prisoners. At the time of his death, 
Artavasdes had made peace with Orodes, and had 
given one of his daughters in marriage to Pacorus, 


the son of the Parthian. They were sitting to- 


gether at the nuptial banquet, and listening to the 
representation of the Bacchae of Euripides, when a 
messenger arrived from Surenas, and brought in the 
head and hand of Crassus. To the great delight 
of the spectators, passages from the drama (l. 1168 
&c.) were applied by the actors to the lifeless 
head. Orodes afterwards caused melted gold to be 
poured into the mouth of his fallen enemy, saying, 
“Sate thyself now with that metal of which in 


life thou wert so greedy.” (Dion Cass. xl. 27; 


Florus, iti. 11.) 

(Plutarch, Crassus; Dion Cass. xxxvii.—xL; 
Cic. Epist. passin. The Historia Romanorum Par- 
thica, usually attributed to Appian, is a compilation 
from Plutarch. All the authorities are collected 
in Drumann, Gesch. Roms iv. pp. 71—115.) 

18. P. Lictnrus Crassus Dives, son of No. 15, 
and known by the designation of Decoctor; for, 
though originally very rich, his prodigality and 
dissipation were so inordinate, that he became in- 
solvent, and his creditors sold his goods. After 
this, he was often taunted by being addressed as 
Crassus Dives. (Val. Max. vi. 9. § 12.) 

19. M. Licrnrus Crassus Dives, the elder 
son of the triumvir (No. 17) by Tertulla. (Cic. ad 
Fam. v.8.) From his resemblance to the senator 
Axius, there was a slander that his mother had 
been unfaithful to her husband. After his younger 
brother Publius had left Caesar, Marcus became 
| Caesar’s quaestor in Gaul, and at the breaking out 
of the civil war, in B, c. 49 was praefect in Cis- 
alpine Gaul. (Caes. B. G. v. 24; Justin xlii. 4.) 
It is possible that he was the husband of the Cae- 
cilia or Metella, who appears by an inscription in 
Gruter (p. 377, No. 7) to have been the wife of 
M. Crassus, and has by some genealogists been 


-wrongly given to the triumvir. (Drumann, Gesch. 


Roms ii. p. 55.) | J 
20. P. Licrxius M. r. Crassus Dives, younger 
son ofthe triumvir, was Caesar’s legate in Gaul 


from B.c. 58 to the second consulship of his. 


father. In B.C. 58, he fought against Ariovistus ; 


in the following year, against the Veneti and other 


tribes in north-western Gaul; and in B. c. 56, he 
distinguished himself in Aquitania. In the next 
winter, Caesar sent him to Rome with a party of 
soldiers who were intended to forward the election 
of the triumvirs Pompey and Crassus, and he also 
brought home 1000 Gallic cavalry, who afterwards 
took part in the Parthian war. Notwithstanding 
the mutual dislike of Cicero and Crassus the trium- 
vir, Publius was much attached to the great orator, 
and derived much pleasure and benefit from his 
society. In B, c. 58, he strove to prevent the 
banishment of Cicero, and with other young Ro- 
mans appeared in public clad in mourning ; and, 
on his return to Rome, in B. C. 55, he exerted 
. himself to procure a reconciliation between Cicero 


and his father. (Cie. ad Qu. Fr. ii 9.82) At: 
the end of the year s.c. 54, he followed the trium- 
vir to Syria, and, in the fatal battle near Carrhae, 
behaved with the utmost gallantry. (Plut. Crass. 
25.) Seeing that he could not rescue his troops, 
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he refused to provide for his own safety, and, as 
-his hand was disabled by being transfixed with an 
arrow, be ordered his sword-bearer to run him 


through the body. Though he was more ambitious 
of military renown than of the fame of eloquence, 
he was fond of literature. He was a proficient in 
the art of dancing (Macrob. ii. 10 fin.), and under 
the teaching of his friend and freedman Apollonius, 


became well skilled in Greek. (Cic. ad Fam. 


xiii. 16.) There is extant a Roman denarius 
( post, p. 882) which has been usually supposed to 
refer to him, although the name inscribed and the 
device on the reverse would equally or better apply 
to his grandfather, Publius the censor, No. 14. 
See below, p. 882, a. (Eckhel, v. p. 232; Spanh. 
ii. p. 99.) > | 


21. M. Licrnius M. r, Crassus Dives, son of 


No. 19. In Bg. c. 30, he was consul with Octa- 


vian, and in the following year, as proconsul of 


Macedonia, he fought with success against the sur- 


rounding barbarians. (Liv. Epit. exxxiv., CXXXV.) 


22. M. Licinius M. r, Crassus Dives, son of 
No. 21, was consul B. c. 14. (Dion Cass. liv, 24.) 


23. L. Lictnrus L. p. Crassus, the orator. - 


His pedigree is unknown. He was born B. c. 140, 
was educated by his father with the greatest care, 
and received instruction from the celebrated histo- 
rian and jurist, L. Caelius Antipater. (Cic. Brut. 
26.) At a very carly age he began to display his 
oratorical ability. At the age of twenty-one (or, 
according to Tacitus, Dial. de Orat. c. 34, two 
years earlier) he accused C, Carbo, aman of high 
nobility and eloquence, who was hated by the 
aristocratic party to which Crassus belonged. Val. 
Maximus (vi. 5. § 6) gives an instance of his hon- 
ourable conduct in this case. When the slave of 
Carbo brought to Crassus a desk filled with his mas- 


ter’s papers, Crassus sent back the desk to Carbo with _ 


the seal unbroken, together with his slave in chains. 


Carbo escaped condemnation by poisoning himself . 


with cantharides (Cic. ad Fam. ix. 21, Brut. 27); 
and Crassus, pitying his fate, felt some remorse at 
the eagerness and success of his accusation. (Cic. 
Ferr. iii. 1.) In the following year (3, c.118) he 
defended the proposal of a law for establishing a 
new colony at Narbo in Gaul, The measure was 
opposed by the senate, who feared that by the 
assignation of lands to the poorer citizens, the 
aerarium would suffer from a diminution of the 
rents of the ager publicus; but, on this occasion, 
Crassus preferred the quest of popularity to the 


reputation of consistent adherence to the aristo- — 


cracy. (Cic. Brut. 43, de OF. 11.18.) By eloquence 
above his years, he succeeded in carrying the law, 


and proceeded himself to found the colony. In 


B, c. 114, he undertook the defence of his kins- 
woman, the vestal Licinia, who, with two other 
vestals, Marcia and Aemilia, were accused of in- 
cest; but, though upon a former trial his client 
had been acquitted by L. Caecilius Mettius, pon- 
tifex maximus, and the whole college of pontiffs, 
the energy and ability of his defence were unable 


to prevail against the severity of L. Cassius, the — 
scopilus reorum; who was appointed inquisitor by 


the people for the purpose of reviewing the former 
lenient sentence, (Vell. 1.15; Cic. de Orat. i. 55, 
de Of. i 18; Macrob. i. 103 Clinton, Fasti, 
B. c. 114; Ascon. iz Mi. p. 46, ed. Orelli.) 
In his quaestorship he was the colleague of 


Q. Mucius Scaevola, with whom, as colleague, hè 


served every other office except the tribunate of 
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the plebs and the censorship. In his quaestorship | 


he travelled through Macedonia to Athens on his 
return from Asia, which seems to have been his 
province. In Asia he had listened to the teaching 
of Scepsius Metrodorus, and at Athens he received 
instruction from Charmadas and other philosophers 
and rhetoricians; but he did not remain so long 


as he intended in that city, from unreasonable 


resentment at the refusal of the Athenians to re- 
peat the solemnization of the mysteries, which 
were over two days before his arrival. (Cic. de Orat. 
iii, 20.) After his return to Rome, we find him 
engaged in pleading the causes of his friends, 
Thus, he defended Sergius Orata, who was accused 
‘of appropriating the public waters for the use of 
his oyster fisheries. (Val. Max. ix. 1. § 1.) He 
was engaged, on behalf of the same Orata, in an- 
other cause, in which the following interesting 
question arose :—How far is a vendor, selling a 
house to a person from whom he had previously 
purchased it, liable to damages for not expressly 
mentioning in the conveyance a defect in title that 
existed at the time of the former sale, and of which 
the purchaser might therefore be supposed to be 
cognizant? (Cie. de OF. iii. 16, de Orat. i. 39.) 
He was tribune of the people in B. c. 107, but the 
period of this office was not distinguished by any- 
thing remarkable. In n.c. 106 he spoke in favour 
of the lex Servilia, by which it was proposed to 
restore to the equites the judicia, which were then 
-in the hands of the senatorian order. The contests 
for the power of being selected as judices, which 
divided the different orders, prove how much the 
administration of justice was perverted by par- 
tiality and faction. As there is much confusion 
in the history of the judicia, it may be proper to 
mention some of the changes which took place 
about this period. In B. c. 122, by the lex Sem- 
pronia of C. Gracchus, the judicia were transferred 
from the senate to the equites. In B.c. 106, by 
the lex Servilia of Q. Servilius Caepio, they were 
restored to the senate ; and it is not correct to say 
(with Walter, Gesch. des Romischen Rechts, i. p. 
244, and others), that by this lex Servilia both 
orders were admitted to share the judicia. The 
lex Servilia of Caepio had a very brief existence ; 
for about B.c. 104, by the lex Servilia of C. Servi- 
lius Glaucia, the judicia were again taken from the 
senate and given to the knights. Much error has 
arisen from the existence of two laws of the same 
name and of nearly the same date, but exactly 
opposite in their enactments. The speech of Cras- 
sus for the lex Servilia of Caepio was one of re- 
markable power and eloquence (Cic. Brut. 48, de 
Orai. i. 52), and expressed the strength of his 
devotion to the aristocratic party. It was proba- 
bly in this speech that he attacked Memmius (Cic. 
de Orai. ii. 59, 66) who was a strenuous opponent 
of the rogation of Caepio. In B.c. 103 he was 
curule aedile, and with his colleague, Q. Scaevola, 
gave splendid games, in which pillars of foreign 
marble were exhibited, and lion fights were intro- 
duced, (Cic. de Of: ii. 16; Plin. H. N. xxxvi. 
3, vili. 16. s.20.) After being praetor and augur, 
he became a candidate for the consulship, but he 
studiously kept away from the presence of his 
father-in-law, Q. Scaevola, the augur, not wishing 
that one whom he so respected should be a witness 
of what he considered the degradation of his can- 
vass. (Val. Max. iv. 5. § 4.) He was elected, B. c. 
<95, with his constant colleague, Q. Scaevola, the 


In Bo. 92 he was made censor with 
mitius Ahenobarbus. A new practice had sprung 
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pontifex maximus, who must be carefully distin- 


guished from the augur of the same name. During 
their consulship was passed the Lex Licinia Mucia 


de Civibus regundis, to prevent persons passing as 


citizens who were not entitled to that character, 
and to compel all who were not citizens to depart 
from Rome. The rigour and inhospitality of this 
law seems to have been one of the promoting causes 
of the social war. (Ascon. in Cie. pro Cornel; 
Cie. de Of. iii. 11.) During the term of his 
office, he had occasion to defend Q. Servilius Caepio, 
who was hated by the equites, and was accused of 
majestas by the tribune C. Norbanus (Cic. Brui. 
35); but Caepio was condemned. Crassus was 
now anxious to seek for renown in another field. 
He hastened to his province, Hither Gaul, and 
explored the Alps in search of an enemy; but he 
found no opposition, and was obliged to content 
himself with the subjugation of some petty tribes, 
by whose depredations he asserted that the pro- 
vince was disturbed. For this trifling success he 
was not ashamed to ask a triumph, and- would 
perhaps have obtained his demand from the senate, 
had not his colleague Scaevola opposed such a mis- 
application of the honour. (Val. Max. ili. 7. § 6; 
Cic. ix Pisone 26.) With this exception, his con- 
duct in the administration of his province was 
irreproachable. This was admitted by C. Carbo 
(the son of the Carbo whom he had formerly ac- 
cused), who accompanied him to Gaul, in order to 
seek out the materials of an accusation; but 
Crassus disarmed his opposition by courting in- 
quiry, and employing Carbo in the planning and 
execution of affairs. | 
One of the most celebrated private causes in the 
annals of Roman jurisprudence was the contest for 
an inheritance between M. Curius and M. Coponius, 
which was heard before the centumviri under the 


presidency of the praetor T. Manilius, in the year. 


B. C. 98. Crassus, the greatest orator of the day, 
pleaded the cause of Curius, while Q. Scaevola, the | 
greatest living lawyer, supported the claim of 
Coponius. The state of the case was this, A 
testator died, supposing his wife to be preg- 
nant, and having directed by will that if the 
son, who should be born within the next ten 
months, should die before becoming his own guar- 
dian,* M. Curius should succeed as heir in his 
place. (Cic. Brut. 52, 53.) No son was born.— 
Scaevola argued that this was a casus omissus, and 
insisted upon the strict law, according to which 
Curius could have no claim unless a son were first 
born, and then died while under guardianship. 
Crassus contended for the equitable construction, 
according to which the testator could not be sup- 
posed to intend any difference between the case of 
no son being born, and the case of a son being born 
and dying before arriving at the age of puberty. 
The equitable construction contended for by Crassus 
was approved, and Curius gained the inheritance. 


in. Do- 


up in Rome of sending youths to the schools of, 
persons who called themselves Latin rhetoricians. - 
Crassus disapproved the novelty, as tending to 


 * e Antequam in suam tutelam pervenisset,” 
i c. before attaining the age of 14 years, at which 


age a son would cease to be under the guardian- 
ship of another. The 


phrase has Deen misunder- 
stood by Drumann. eth Be 
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idleness, and calculated rather to encourage effron- 
tery than to sharpen intellect. He thought that. 


the Latins in almost every valuable acquirement 
excelled the Greeks, and was displeased to see his 
countrymen stoop to an inferior imitation of Gre- 
cian customs. The censors suppressed the schools 
‘by a proclamation, which may be found in the 
Dialogue de Oratoribus and in Gellius (xv. 11), 
and deserves to be referred to as an example of the 
form of a censorian edict. Though the two cen- 
-= Bors concurred in this measure, they were men of 
very different habits and tempers, and passed the 
period of their office in strife and discord. Crassus 
was fond of elegance and luxury. He had a house 
upon the Palatium, which, though it yielded in 
magnificence to the mansion of Q. Catulus upon the 
same hill, and was considerably inferior to that of 
C. Aquilius upon the Viminal, was remarkable for 
its size, the taste of its furniture, and the beauty 
of its grounds. It was adorned with pillars of 
Hymettian marble, with expensive vases, and tri- 
clinia inlaid with brass. He had two goblets, 
carved by the hand of Mentor, which served rather 
for ornament than for use. His gardens were 
provided with fish-ponds, and some noble lotus- 
trees shaded his walks with their ample foliage. 
Ahenobarbus, his colleague, found fault with such 
corruption of manners (Plin. 27. N. xvii. 1), esti- 
mated his house at a hundred million (sester- 
tium millies), or according to Valerius Maximus 


(ix. 1. § 4) six million (seaagies sestertio) sester-. 


ces, and complained of his crying for the loss of a 
lamprey, as if it had been a daughter. It was a 
tame lamprey, which used to come at the call of 
Crassus, and feed out of his hand. Crassus made a 
public speech against his colleague, and by his 
great powers of ridicule, turned him into derision ; 
jested upon his name (Sueton. Nero, 2), and to the 
accusation of weeping for a lamprey, replied, that 
it was more than Ahenobarbus had done upon the 
loss of any of his three wives. (Aelian, Hist. 
Anim, viii, 4.) On many occasions, he availed 
himself of his power of exciting a laugh against his 
opponent (Cic. de Or. ii. 59,60, 70), and was not 
scrupulous as to the mode, Thus, though he care- 
fully avoided everything that might impair his own 
dignity, and might seem to his audience to savour 
of buffoonery, he sometimes jested upon personal 
deformities, as may be seen by reference to his sally 
upon L. Aelius Lamia in his speech for C. Aculeo 
(Cic. de Or. ii.65), and his answer to the trouble- 
some witness, as xeported by Pliny. (ALM. xxxv. 
4.) Shortly before his death, he spoke in favour 


of Cn. Plancus in opposition to the charge of M. 
Junius Brutus the Accuser. [Brurus, No. 14.]. 


Brutus, in allusion to his fine house and effeminate 
manners, called him the Palatine Venus, and 
taunted him with political. inconsistency for de- 
preciating the senate in his speech for the Nar- 
bonese colony, and flattering that body in his 
speech for the lex Servilia, The successful repar- 
tee of Crassus is well known from. being recorded 


by Cicero (de Orat. ti. 54, pro Cluent.51) and | 


Quintilian (vi. 3. § 44). His last speech was 


delivered in the senate in B. c. 91, against L. Mar- | 


cius Philippus, the consul, an enemy of the opti- 


mates. Philippus, in opposing the measures af- 
M. Livius Drusus, imprudently asked how, with 
such a senate, it was possible to carry on the go-. 
Crassus fixed 


| vernment of the commonwealth. 
“upon. this expression, and on that day seemed to 


to his property. 
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excel himself in the vehemence of his assault upon 
the consul Philippus: was so irritated by his 
bitter words, that he ordered his lictor to seize 
some of the goods of Crassus by way of pledge, — 
a strong measure, adopted usually by the highest — 
magistrates to constrain the performance of public 


| duties, or to punish contumacious contempt ot 
public authority. Crassus repelled the lictor, and 


said that he could not respect the character of con- 
sul in a man who refused to treat him as a senator. 
“Tf you want to restrain me, it will not do to 
seize my goods.* You must tear out this tongue. 
Even then, with my very breath F will continue 
to denounce your lawless conduet.” At his dicta-. 
tion a vote of the senate was passed by which they 


vindicated their own patriotism; but the. passionate 
: vehemence of this contention shattered his health 
and brought on a fever. 
dwelling, was seized with a shivering fit, and in 


He returned to his 


seven days was dead. . | 
Such was the end of one of the greatest orators 


that Rome ever produced. In an age abounding 


with orators he stood pre-eminent. (Vell. Pat. ii. 9.) 


The rougher style of Coruncanius, Cato, and the 


Gracchi, had been succeeded by a medium style, 
which, without sacrificing strength .to artificial 


| rules, was more polished and ornamented. His 


sentences were short and well-turned. In debate 
he was self-possessed and pertinacious, and his 
lively wit gave a peculiar zest to his reply. He 
employed words in common use, but he always em- 
ployed the best and most proper words. His 
mode of stating his facts and arguments was 
wonderfully clear and concise. Though peror- 
natus, he was perbrevis. In early life he had dis- 
ciplined his taste by the excellent practice of care- 
fully translating into Latin the most celebrated 
specimens of Grecian eloquence. In the treatise 
De Oratore, Cicero introduces him as one of the 
principal speakers, and he is understood to express 
Cicero’s own sentiments. 
were preserved in writing, and of those few the 
greater part, if we may judge from the fragments 


| that remain, consisted of senatorial orations and 
| harangues to the people. His chief excellence 
į seems to have lain in this style rather than in ju- 


dicial oratory ; yet, in the judgment of Cicero, he 
was eloguentium jurisperitissimus. (Guil. Grotius, 
de Vit. JCtorum, i. 7. $ 9; Meyer, Oratorum — 
Romanorum Fragmenta, pp. 291—317; Dramann, 
Gesch. Roms, iv. p, 62) = E E | 
24 and 25. Licinra.” [Licrnra]: 
26. L. Licrnrus Crassus Scrrio, grandson of 
Crassus the orator [No. 23], one of whose daugh- 
ters married his father P. Scipio Nasica, who was 
praetor, B. c, 94, His grandfather, having no son, 
adopted him by his testament, and made him heir- 
: (Cic. Brut, 58; Pin. He N. 
AIr S Ge Cel eaa a ber ele 
27. Licinius Crassus Dives, of uncertain 
pedigree, was praetor in B. c. 59, when L. Vet- 


tius was accused before him of conspiracy against 


the life of Pompey. (Cic. ad Au. ii, 24. § 2.) : 


© ® “Non tibi illa sunt caedenda.” (Cic. de Or. 


‘iii. 1.)  Caedenda here implies seizure not sale, 
‘It is probable that, as a symbol of taking legal 


possession, the officer struck the goods, or marked 


them with notches, and that the ceremony was — 
analogous to the manus injectio in personal arrest. - 


L 


Few of his speeches 
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Tt has been conjectured that his praenomen was 
Publius, and that he was identical with No. 18. 

28, P. Licinrus Crassus, was praetor in B. C. 
57, and favoured Cicero’s return from exile. 
(Cic. post. Redit. in Sen. 9.) Orelli (Onom. Tull.) 
thinks that the name affords evidence of the spu- 
riousness of the speech in which it is found. 

29. P. Crassus JUNIANUS, one of the gens 
-Junia, adopted by some Licinius Crassus. 
His name appears on coins. (Spanh. ii. pp. 104, 
179; Eckhel v. pp. 153, 154, 233.) He was 
tribune of the plebs in B. c. 51, and a friend 
of Cicero. 
civil war he fought for Pompey, and served with 


the title legatus propraetore under Metellus Scipio 
in Africa, “where, after the battle of Thapsus, he. 


made his escape to thesea. (Plut. Cato Maj. 70, fin.) 
30. M. Licintus Crassus Mucianus. [Mv- 
CIANUS. ] 
The annexed coin of the ae gens is the one 


referred to va p. 879, b., and supposed to have been 


struck by P. Crassus {No 20}, as it bears the 
legend P. (indistinct in the cut) Crassus M. F. 
The obverse represents the head of Venus, and the 
reverse a man holding a horse, which is supposed 


to refer to the ceremony of the public inspection of‘ 


the horses of the equites by the censors. (Dict. of 
Ant, s. v. Equites.) T. G.] 


CRASSUS, OCTACYLIUS. 1. M’. Ocract- 
prus Crassus, was consul in B.c. 263 with M>. 


Valerius Maximus, and crossed with a numerous: 


army over to Sicily. After having induced many 
of the Sicilian towns to surrender, the consuls ad- 
vanced against Hiero of Syracuse. The king, in 
compliance with the desire of his people, concluded 
a peace, which the Romans gladly accepted, and 
in which he gave up to them the towns they had 
taken, delivered up the Roman prisoners, and paid 
a contribution of 200 talents. He thus became the 
ally of Rome. In B. c. 246 Crassus was consul a 
second time with M. Fabius Licinus, and carried 
on the war against the Carthaginians, though. no- 
thing of any consequence seems to have been ac- 
complished. (Polyb. i. 16 &e.; Zonar. viii. 9; 
Eutrop. ii. 10; Oros. iv. 7; Gellius, x. 6.) 

2. T. OCTACILIUS Crassus, apparently a bro- 
ther of the former, was consul in B. c. 261, with 


L. Valerius Flaccus, and continued the operations 


in Sicily against the Carthaginians after the taking 
of Agrigentum ; but nothing is known to have 
Me arapo during his consulship. (Polyb, 
20. [L. S.] 
" CRASSUS, PAPIRIUS. 1. 


Pacilus. (Liv. iv. 12; Diod. xii. 35.) 

2. In Papinius Crassus was consul in B. c. 
436 with M. Cornelius Maluginensis. They led 
armies against Veli and Falerii, but as no enemy 
appeared i in the field, the Romans contented them- 
selves with plundering and ravaging the open coun- 
try. (Liv. iv. 215 Died. xii, 41.) Crassus was 
censor in Bc, 424, 


(Cic. ad Qu. Fr. iii. 8. § 3.) In the: 


i Me 
| against the inhabitants of Privernum. 


N. iii. 10.) 
M”, PAPIRIUS | 
Crassus was consul in B. c. 441 with C. Furius 


CRATERUS. 


3 C. Paprus Crassus was consul in B. C. 
430 with L. Julius Julus. These consuls disco- 
vered, by treacherous means, that the tribunes of 
the people intended to bring forward a bill on the 
aestimatio multarum, and in order to anticipate the 
favour which the tribunes thereby were likely to 
gain with the people, the consuls themselves pro- 
posed and carried the law. (Liv. iv. 30; Cic. de 
Re Publ. ii. 85; Diod. xii. 72.) 

4. C. Parus Crassus was consular Hiii 
in Bc. 384. (Lìiv.vi. 18.) 

5. Sp. Papirius Crassus, consular tribune in 
B. c. 382, He and L. Papirius Crassus, one of 
his colleagues, led an army against Velitrae, and 
fought with success against that townand its allies, 
the Praenestines. (Liv. vi. 22.) 

6. L. Paprrrus Crassus, consular tribune in 
B. c. 882, and again in B c. 376. (Livy, vi. 22; 
Diod. xv. 71.) 

7. L. PAPIRIUS CRASSUS, consular tribune in 
B. c€ 868. (Liv. vi. 38; Diod. xv. 78.) 

8 L. Papirius Crassus was made dictator 


|in Bc. 840 while holding the office of praetor, 


in order to conduct the war against the revolted 
Latins, since the consul Manlius was ill at the 
time. Crassus marched against Antium, but was 
encamped in its neighbourhood for some months 
without accomplishing anything. In B.c. 330 he 
was made consul with K. Duilius, and carried on 
a war against the Ausonians of Cales. In 330 he 


was consul a second time, and carried on a war | 


They were 
commanded by Vitruvius Flaccus who was con- 
quered by the Romans without much difficulty. 


| In 325 Crassus was magister equitum to the dicta- 


tor L. Papirius Cursor, and in 318 he was in- 
vested with the censorship. (Liv. viii. 12, 16, 
29 é Diod. xvii. 29, 82; Cic. ad Fam. ix. 21.) 

. M. Papirrus Crassus, apparently a brother 
of “the preceding, was appointed dictator in B. €. 
332 to conduct the war against the Gauls, who 
were then believed to be invading the Roman do- 
minion; but the report proved to be unfounded. 
(Liv. viii, 17.) 

10. L. Paprus Crassus was magister equi- 
tum to the dictator T. Manlius Torquatus, i IN BC 
320. (Fast. Cap.) [L S} 

CRA'STINUS, one of Caesar’s veterans, who 
had been the primtpilus in the tenth legion in the 
year before the battle of Pharsalus, and who served 
as a volunteer in the campaign against Pompey. 
It was-he.who commenced the battle of Pharsalus, 
B. C. 48, saying that, whether he survived or fell, 
Caesar should be indebted to him: he died fight- 
ing bravely in the foremost line. (Caes. B.C. jii. 
91, 92; Flor. iv. 2. 8 46; Lucan, vil. 471, &e.s 
Appian, B. C. ii, 82 ; Plut. Pomp. 7l, Cues. 44.) 

CRATAEIS (Kparaits), according to several 
traditions, the mother of Scylla. (Hom. Od. xii. 
124; Ov. Met. xiii, 749; Hesych. s. v. ; Pün. H. 

[L. 8.] 

CRA/TERUS (Kparepds), one of the most dis- 

tinguished generals of Alexander the Great, was a 


son of Alexander of Orestis, a district in Mace-  _ i 
donia, and a brother of Amphoterus. | 
Alexander the Great set out on his Asiatic ex- 


When 


pedition, Craterus commanded the meféraipo. 


Subsequently we find him commanding a detach- 
ment of cavalry, as in the battle of Arbela and in | 
the Indian campaign; but it seems that he had no ©. 
permanent office, and that Alexander employed. 


aa tat enc REET hme” | 


| CRATERUS es 
him on all occasions where a general of able and 


independent. judgment was required. He was a 
man of a noble character, and althongh he was 
strongly attached to the simple manners and cus- 
toms of Macedonia, and was averse to the conduct 
which Alexander and his followers assumed in the 
East, still the king loved and esteemed him, next 


to Hephaestion, the most among all his generals. 


and friends. In B. c. 824 he was commissioned 
by Alexander to lead back the veterans to Macedo- 
nia, but as his health was not good at the time, 
Polysperchon was ordered to accompany and sup- 
port him. It was further arranged that Antipater, 
who was then regent of Macedonia, should lead 
reinforcements to Asia, and that Craterus should 
succeed him in the regency of Macedonia. But 
Alexander died before Craterus reached Europe, 
and in the division of the empire which was then 
made, Antipater and Craterus received in common 
the government of Macedonia, Greece, the Illy- 
rians, Triballians, Agrianians, and Epeirus, as far 
as the Ceraunian mountains, According to Dexip- 
pus (ap. Phot. Bibl. p. 64, ed. Bekker), the go- 
verninent of these countries was divided between 
them in such a manner, that Antipater had the 
command of the armies and Craterus the adminis- 
tration of the kingdom. When Craterus arrived 
in Europe, Antipater was involved in the Lamian 


his colleague was a matter of the utmost im- 
portance to him, and enabled him to crush the 
daring attempts of the Greeks to recover their 
independence. After the close of this war Crate- 
rus divorced his wife Amastris, who had been 
given him by Alexander, and married Phila, the 
daughter of Antipater. Soon after Craterus ac- 
companied his father-in-law in the war against the 
Aetolians, and in B.c. 321 in that against Per- 
diceas in Asia. Craterus had the command against 
Eumenes, while Antipater marched through Cilicia 
to Egypt. Craterus fell in a battle against Eumenes, 
which was fought in Cappadocia, and Eumenes on 
being informed of his death, lamented the fate of his 
late brother in arms, honoured him with a magni- 
ficent funeral, and sent his ashes back to Macedo- 
nia, (Arrian, Anab., ap. Phot, Bibl. pp. 69, 224 ; 
Q. Curtius; Diod. xviii. 16, 18, xix. 59; Plut. 


Alex. 47, Phoe. 25; Corn. Nep. Hum. 43 comp. 


AnripaTer, Amastris, ALEXANDER.) [L.8.] 
CRA'TERUS (Kparepés), a brother of Antigonus 
Gonatas, and father of Alexander, the prince of 


xxxvi.) He distinguished himself as a diligent 
compiler of historical documents relative to the 
history of Attica. He made a collection of Attie 


inscriptions, sera decrees of the people 
)s 


(bngioudrev ovveryeryy), and out of them he seems 
to have constructed a diplomatic history of Athens. 
(Plut. Aristeid. 32, Cim. 13.) This work is fre- 
- quently referred to by Harpocration and Stephanus 
of Byzantium, the latter of whom (s. v. Nuudaiov) 
quotes the ninth book of it. (Comp. Pollux, viii. 


126; Schol ad Aristoph. Av. 1073, Ran. 323.) | 
With the exception of the statements contained in 
these and other passages, the work of Craterus, 


which must have been of great value, is lost. 


E (Niebuhr, Kleine Schrift. i. Pp- 225, note 39 : Böckh, 


Pref. to his Corp. Inscript. i. p. ix) — [L.S] — 
CRA/TERUS (Kparepés), a Greek physician, 
who is mentioned in Cicero’s Letters (ad Ati. xi. 


are lost. 


| Laert. iv. 21—23. 
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(called also Caecilia or Pomponia), g. c. 45. He is 
mentioned also by Horace (Sai. i. 3. 161), Persius 
(Sat. iti. 65), and Galen (De Compos. Medicam. 
see. Locos, vii. 5, vol. xiii. p. 96, De Antid, ii. 8. 
vol. x. p. 147); and he may perhaps be the same 
person who is said by Porphyry (De Abstin. ab Ani- 
mal. i. 17, p. 61, ed. Cantab.) to have cured one of 
his slaves of a very remarkable disease. [ W. A. G.] 
CRA’TERUS, a sculptor of the first century 


-after Christ, whose statues, executed together with 


Pythodorus, were much admired, and were re- 
garded as a great ornament of the palace of the 
Caesars, (Plin. F. N. xxxvi. 4 $ 11.) The words 
“palatinas domos Caesarum,” in that passage, com- 
pared with the preceding ones, “Titi Imperatoris. 
domo,” are to be understood of the imperial palaces 
on the Palatine hill, and fix the date of Craterus. 
to the time of the first emperors. _ [L. U.] 
CRATES (Kparns), of Arnuns, was the son of 


. Antigenes of the Thriasian demus, the pupil and 
friend of Polemo, and his successor in the chair of- 


the Academy, perhaps about B. c. 270. The inti- 
mate friendship of Crates and Polemo was cele- 


| brated in antiquity, and Diogenes Laërtius has 


preserved an epigram of the poet Antagoras, ac- 


cording to which the two friends were united after 
. death in one tomb. The most distinguished of the 
pupils of Crates were the philosopher Arcesilaiis, 
war, and was in a position in which the arrival of | 


Theodorus, the founder of a sect called after him, 
and Bion Borysthenites. The writings of Crates 
Diogenes Laértius says, that they were 
on philosophical subjects, on comedy, and also ora- 
tions; but the latter were probably written by 
Crates of Tralles. [Crares of Tralles.] (Diog. 
[A. $.] 
CRATES (Kpérys), of ATHENS, a comic poet, 
of the old comedy, was a younger contemporary 


of Cratinus, in whose plays he was the principal 


actor before he betook himself to writing comedies. 
(Diog. Laért. iv. 23; Aristoph. Aquit, 536-540, 
and Schol.; Anon. de Com. p. xxix.) He began. 
to flourish in Ol. 82. 4, B.c. 449, 448 (Euseb. 
Chron.), and is spoken of by Aristophanes in such 


‘a way as to imply that he was dead before the 


Knights was acted, OL 88. 4, B. c 424, With 


respect to the character of his dramas, there isa 
passage in Aristotle (Pot. 5) which has been 


misunderstood, but which seems simply to mean, - 
that, instead of making his comedies vehicles of 


' personal abuse, he chose such subjects as admitted 
of a more general mode of depicting character. 
Corinth. (Phlegon, de Mirab. 32; Justin, Prolog. 


This is confirmed by the titles and fragments of 
his plays and by the testimony of the Anonymous 
writer on Comedy respecting his imitator, Phere-° 
crates (p. xxix). His great excellence is attested 
by Aristophanes, though in a somewhat ironical 
tone (/.¢.; comp. Ath. iii, p. 117, c), and by the 
fragments of his plays. He excelled chiefly in. | 
mirth and fun (Aristoph. 4 c; Anon. de Com. Le), 
which he carried so far as to bring drunken per- 
sons on the stage, a thing which Kpicharmus had 
done, but which no Attic comedian had ventured. - 
on before. (Ath. x. p. 429, a.) His example was- 


followed by Aristophanes and by later comedians; 
and with the poets of the new comedy it became a _ 
yery common practice. (Dion Chrysost. Orat. 32, _ 


p. 891, b.) Like the other great comic poets, he 


was made to feel strongly both the favour and the 


inconstancy of the people. (Aristoph. J.¢.) The - 


Scholiast on this passage says, that Crates used to — 


13, 14) as attending the daughter of Atticus, Attica | bribe the spectators,—a charge which Meineke. 


BRL ee e CRATES ee | CRATES. 
thinks may have been taken from some comic poet | surname of Kprrixds. This title is derived by some 
who was an enemy to Crates. There is much | from the fact that, like Aristarchus, Crates gave the 
confusion among the ancient writers about the | greatest attention to the Homeric poems, from his 
‘number and titles of his plays. Suidas has made | labours upon which he was also surnamed ‘Opnpixds, 
two comic poets of the name, but there can be | His chief work is entitled Ardpfwots *IAudSos ral 
little doubt that he is wrong. Other grammarians | ‘Odvocelas, in nine books, by which we are pro- 
assign to him seven and eight comedies respectively. | bably to understand, not a recension ‘of the Ho- 
(Anon. de Com. pp. xxix, xxxiv.) The result of | meric poems, dividing them into nine books, but 
Meineke’s analysis of the statements of the ancient | that the commentary of Crates itself was divided 
writers is, that fourteen plays are ascribed to | into nine books, | l 
Crates, namely, T'elroves, Aidvucos, “Hpwes, Onpla, | The few fragments of this commentary, which 
Onoaupds, Adua, Mérowcor, “Opviðes, Tiai, | are preserved by the Scholiasts and other ancient 
Tledijrau, Phropes, Sduror, TéAmar, Siddpyvoos, of | writers, have led Wolf to express a very unfavour- 
which the following are suspicious, A:dvvoos, | able opinion of Crates. As to his emendations, it 
‘Onaaupds, Mérosxou,”Oprides, TedQrar, biAdpyupos, | must be admitted that he was far inferior to Aris- 
thus leaving eight, the number mentioned by the | tarchus in judgment, but it is equally certain that 
Anonymous writer on Comedy, namely, Teiroves, | he was most ingenious in conjectural emendations. 
“Howes, Onpla, Adura, Tibial, ‘Phropes, Záuion | Several of his readings are to this day preferred 
‘TéAuot, Of these eight plays fragments are still | by the best scholars to those of Aristarchus, As 
extant. There are also seventeen fragments, | for his excursions into all the scientific and histo- 
which cannot be assigned to their proper plays. | rical questions for which Homer furnishes an occa- 
- The language of Crates is pure, elegant, and sim- | sion, it was the direct consequence of his opinion 
ple, with very few peculiar words and construc- | of the eritic’s office, that he should undertake them, 
tions. He uses a very rare metrical peculiarity, | nor do the results of his inquiries quite deserve 
namely, a spondaic ending to the anapaestic tetra- | the contempt with which Wolf treats them. 
meter. (Poll. vi. 53; Athen. iii. p. 119, c; Mei- | Among the ancients themselves he enjoyed a re- 
neke, Frag. Com. Graec, i. pp. 58—66, ii. pp. 231 | putation little, if at all, inferior to that of Aristar- 
—251; Bergk, Comment. de Relig. Comm. Att. | chus. The school which he founded at Pergamus 
Antiq. pp. 266—283.) [P.S.] | flourished a considerable time, and was the subject 
CRATES (Kparns), of Marrus in Cilicia, the | of a work by Ptolemy of Ascalon, entitled rept rhs 
- gon of Timocrates, is said by Suidas (s. v.) to have Kparnreiou aipecews. To this school Wolf refers 
been a Stoic philosopher, but is far better known as | the catalogues of ancient writers which are men- 
one of the most distinguished of the ancient Greek | tioned by Dionysius of Halicarnassus (êv rots 
grammarians. He lived in the reign of Ptolemy | Wepyaunvors qivagi, ii. p. 118, 5, ed. Sylburg.), 
Philometor, and was contemporary with Aristar- | who also mentions the school by the name of rovs 
chus, in rivalry with whom he supported the fame | é« Tepyduou ypayyarinxods (p. 112,27). They 
of the Pergamene school’ of grammar against | are also called Kparijretor. Among the catalogues 
the Alexandrian, and the system of anomaly (àvw- | mentioned by Dionysius there can be no doubt 
padla) against that of analogy (avaroyla). He is | that we ought to include the lists of titles (dva- 
said by Varro to have derived his grammatical | yeapat) of dramas, which Athenaeus (viii. p. 336,6.) 
system from a certain Chrysippus, who left six | states to have been composed by the Pergamenes. 
‘books ep) rs dvwundlas, He was born at Mal- | Besides his work on Homer, Crates wrote com- 
lus in Cilicia, and was brought up at Tarsus, | mentaries on the Theogony of Hesiod, on Euripides, 
whence he removed to Pergamus, and there lived | on Aristophanes, and probably on other ancient 
under the patronage of Eumenes II. and Attalus | authors, a work on the Attic dialect (wep) Atrus 
II. He was the founder of the Pergamene school | 5:aAexrov), and works on geography, natural his- 
of grammar, and seems to have been at one time | tory, and agriculture, of all which only a few frag- 
the chief librarian. About the year 157 B. C., | ments exist. Some scholars, hewever, ‘think, that 
shortly after the death of Ennius, Crates was | the Crates of Pergamus, whose work on the won- 
sent by Attalus as an ambassador to Rome, where | ders of various countries is quoted by Pliny (H. 
he introduced for the first time the study of gram- | W. vii. 2) and Aelian (H. A. xvii. 9), was a 
mar. The results of his visit lasted a long time, | different person. The fragments of his works 
as may be observed especially in the writings of | are collected by C. F. Wegener (De Aula Attalica 
Varro. (Sueton. de Ldlustr. Grammat. 2.) An | Lett. Artiumque Fautrice, Havn. 1836, 8yo.) There 
accident, by which he broke a leg, gave him the | is also one epigram hy him in the Greek Anthology 
leisure, which his official duties might otherwise | (ii. 3, Brunck and Jacobs) upon Choerilus. This 
have interrupted, for holding frequent grammatical | epigram is assigned to Crates on the authority of 
lectures (dxpodoes). We know nothing further } its title, Kpdrnros ypauparixod. But Diogenes 
of the life of Crates, © | Laërtius mentions an epigrammatic poet of the 
In the grammatical system of Crates a strong | name, as distinct from the grammarian. 
distinction was made between criticism and gram- | (Suidas, s. vv. Kparns,’Apiorapyos; Diog. Laért. 
mar, the latter of which sciences he regarded as | iv. 23; Strabo, pp. 3, 4, 30, 157, 439, 609, 
quite subordinate to the former. The ‘office of the | 676, &c.; Athen. xi. p.497,f.; Varro, de L. Æ. viii. 
critic, according to Crates, was to investigate | 64, 68, ix. l; Sext. Empir. adv. Math. je e 8. | 
everything which ‘could throw light upon litera- | § 79, ¢..12. § 248; Schol. in Hom. passim; Plin. © 
ture, either from within or from without; that of | Æ. N. iv. 12; Wolf, Proleg. in Hom. li.s Thiersch, 
the grammiarian was only to apply the rules of | Ueber das Zeitalter und Vaterland des Homer, pp. 
language to clear up the meaning of particular | 19—64; Lersch, Die Sprachphilosophie der Alten, 
passages, and to settle the text, the prosody, the | i. pp. 67, 69—72, 112, ii. 148, 243; Fabric. Bibl. 
accentuation, and so forth, of the ancient writers. 
From this part of his system, Crates derived the 


Hell, iii. pp. 528, 529.) | | [PS]. 


Graec, i. pp. 318, 509, iii, p. 5585 Clinton, Faste | 


ge z 
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CRATES (Kpérns), a very ancient Greek mu- 


sician, the disciple of Olympus, to whom some 
ascribed the composition for the flute, which was 


called vduos TloAveépados, and which was more | 
‘Jacobs, Auth. Graec. i. p. 118; Brucker, iste 
` Philosoph. i. p. 8883; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. iii, p. 


usually attributed to Olympus himself, (Plut. de 


Mus. 7, p. 1133, e) Nothing further is known- 


of him. | [P.S] 
CRATES (Kpdrys), of Tarsus, an Academic 
philosopher, is expressly distinguished by Diogenes 
Laërtius (ii. 114,117) from Crates of Athens, 
with whom he has been often confounded. [A.S.] 
CRATES (Kpdrys) of THupus, the son of As- 
condus, repaired to Athens, where he became a 
scholar of the Cynic Diogenes, and subsequently 
one of the most distinguished of the Cynic philo- 
sophers. He flourished, according to Diogenes 
Laërtius (vi. 87), in B. c. 328, was still living at 
Athens in the time of Demetrius Phalereus (Athen. 
x. p. 422, c; Diog. Laért. vi. 90), and was at 
Thebes in B. c. 807, when Demetrius Phalereus 
withdrew thither. (Plut. Mor. p. 69, €.) 

Crates was one of the most singular phaenomena 
of a time which abounded in all sorts of strange 
characters. Though heir to a large fortune, he 
renounced it all and bestowed it upon his native 
city, since a philosopher had no need of money; 
or, according to another account, he placed it in 
the hands of a banker, with the charge, that he 
should deliver it to his sons, in case they were 
simpletons, but that, if they became philosophers, 
he should distribute it among the poor, Diogenes 
Laértius has preserved a number of curious tales 
about Crates, which prove that he lived and died 


asa true Cynic, disregarding all external pleasures, 
restricting himself to the most absolute necessaries, 


and retaining in every situation of life the most 
perfect mastery over his desires, complete equani- 
mity of temper, and a constant flow of good spirits. 


‘While exercising this selfcontroul, he was equally 
severe against the vices of others; the female sex 


in particular was severely lashed by him; and he 
received. the surname of the “ Door-opener,” be- 
cause it was his practice to visit every house at 
Athens, and rebuke its inmates. In spite of the 
poverty to which he had reduced himself, and not- 
withstanding his ugly and deformed figure, he in- 
spired Hipparchia, the daughter of a family of dis- 
tinction, with such an ardent affection for him, 
that she refused many wealthy suitors, and threat- 


ened to commit suicide unless her parents would 


give their consent to her union with the philoso- 
pher. Of the married life of this philosophic cou- 
ple Diogenes Laértius relates some very curious 
facts, Ogi a 

Crates wrote a book of letters on philosophical 
subjects, the style of which is compared by Laér- 
tius (vi. 98) to Plato’s; but these are no longer 


extant, for the fourteen letters which were pub-. 
lished from a Venetian manuscript under the name 


of Crates in the Aldine eollection of Greek letters 
(Venet. 1499, 4to.), and the thirty-eight which 


have been published from. the same manuscript by. 
<- Boissonade (Notices et Extraits des Manuser. de la. 
Bibl, du Roi, vol. xi. part ii. Paris, 1827) and 
which are likewise ascribed to Crates, are, like 
the greater number of such letters, the composition 
of later rhetoricians. Crates was also the author 


of tragedies of an earnest philosophical character, 


which are praised by Laërtius, and likewise of 


some smaller poems, which seem to have been 


called Matyvi, and to which the Parñs éyxepioy 
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quoted by Athenaeus (iv. p. 158, b.) perhaps be- 


longed. Plutarch. wrote a detailed biography of 
Crates, which unfortunately is lost. (Diog. Laért. 


vi, 85—93, 96—98; Bruneck, Anal. i. p. 186; 


514) LAS] 

CRATES (Kpårns) of TRALLES, an orator or 
rhetorician of the school of Isocrates. (Diog. Laërt. 
iv. 23.) Ruhnken assigns to him the Aoyof 
Syunyopixol which Apollodorus (ap. Diog. L. e.) 
ascribes to ‘the Academic philosopher, Crates. 


| (Hist. Crit. Orat. Graec. in Opuse. i. p. 870.) 


Menagius (Comm. in Diog. l. e.) is wrong in sup- 


. posing that Crates is mentioned by Lucian. (Rhet. 
| Praecept. 9.) The person there spoken of is Cri- 


tias the sculptor. PSN 
CRATES. 1. An artist, celebrated for making 


cups with carved figures upon them. (Athen. xis 
-pe 782, b.) E 


2. A famous digger of channels at the time of 
Alexander. (Diog. Laërt. iv. 23; Strab. ix. p.407; _ 
Steph. Byz. s. v. AOjvav.) [L. U.] 


- CRATESI’POLIS. (Kparnotrodis), wife of 


Alexander, the son of Polysperchon, was highly 
distinguished for her beauty, talents, and energy. 
On the murder of her husband at Sicyon, in B. €. - 
314 [see p. 126, a], she kept together his forces, 
with whom her kindness to the men had made 
her extremely popular, and when the Sicyonians, © 
hoping for an easy conquest over a woman, rose 
against the garrison for the purpose of establishing 
an independent government, she quelled the sedi- 
tion, and, having crucified thirty of the popular 
leaders, held the town firmly in subjection for 
Cassander. [See p. 620.] In Bc. 308, however, | 
she was induced by Ptolemy Lagi to betray Co- 

rinth and Sicyon to him, these being the only 


places, except Athens, yet possessed by Cassander 


in Greece, Cratesipolis was at Corinth at the 


time, and, as her troops would not have consented 


to the surrender, she introduced a body of Ptolemy’s 
forces into the town, pretending that they were a 
reinforcement which she had sent for from Sicyon. | 
She then withdrew to Patrae in Achaia, where 
she was living, when, in the following year (B. c. 
307), she held with Demetrius Poliorcetes the re- 
markable interview to which each party was 
attracted by the fame of the other. (Diod. xix. 
67, xx. 87; Polyaen, vii. 58; Plut. Demetrius, 
sA rere ee ee ee 
CRATESI’PPIDAS (Kparnournidas), a La- - 
cedaemonian, was sent out as admiral after the . 
death of Mindarus, B. c. 410, and took the com- 
mand at Chios of the fleet which had been callect- 
ed by Pasippidas from the allies. He effected, 
however, little or nothing during his term of office _ 


beyond the seizure of the acropolis at Chios, and 


the restoration of the Chian exiles, and was suc 
ceeded by Lysander. (Xen. Hell. i. 1. § 32,5. $1; 
oa TBE BS 


Diod. xiii. 65,70.) 


_ CRATEVAS -(Kparedas), a Greek. herbalist — 
(pitorduos) who lived about the beginning of the — 


first century B, C., as he gave the name Mithridatia 


to a plant in honour of Mithridates. (Plin. H. N. 

xxy. 26.) He is frequently quoted by Pliny and 
Dioscorides, and is mentioned by Galen (De 
-Simplie. Medicam. Temperam. ae Facult, vi. prooem. 
vol. xi. pp. 795, 797; Comment. in Hippocr. “De 
Nat. Hom.” ii. 6, vol. xv. p- 134 ; De Antid. i, 2, 
vol, xiv. p. 7), among the eminent writers om 
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Materia Medica. Some persons have supposed | 


that Cratevas lived in the fifth and fourth centu- 
‘Ties B.C., because one of the spurious letters. that 


go under the name of Hippocrates (Hippocr. 
Opera, vol. tii, p. 790) is addressed to a person of | 
| passage of Aristophanes (Acharn. 849, 850) which 


that name; but as no mention of the contempo- 


rary of Hippocrates is found in any other passage, , 
these spurious letters are hardly sufficient to prove 


~ his existence. | [W. A.G.] 
CRATIUNUS (Kparivos}, Comic poets. l 
One of the most celebrated Athenian comic poets 
of the old comedy, the rise and complete perfection 
of which he witnessed during a life of 97 years. 
The dates of his birth and death can be ascertained 
with tolerable certainty from the following circum- 


stances :—-In the year 424 B. C, Aristophanes | 


exhibited his Knighis, in which he described Cra- 
tinus as a drivelling old man, wandering about 
with his crown withered, and so utterly neglected 


by his former admirers that he could net even. 
| | comedy. He gave it its peculiar character, and he 


This | 


procure wherewithal to quench the thirst of which 
he was perishing. (Equit. 581—534.) 
attack roused Cratinus to put forth all his remain- 
ing strength in the play entitled Mvvivn (the 
Flagon), which was ‘exhibited the next year, and 
with which he carried away the first prize above 
the Connus of Ameipsias and the Clouds of Aris- 
tophanes. (Arg. Nub.) Now Lucian says that 
the Murivy was the last play of Cratinus, and that 
he did not long survive his victory. (Macrob. 25.) 
Aristophanes also, in the Peace, which was acted 
in 419 B. c, says that Cratinus died 60 of Adrw- 
ves evéBarov. (Pax, 700, 701.) A doubt has 


been raised as to what invasion Aristophanes 
meant. He cannot refer to any of the great in-, 


vasions mentioned by Thucydides, and we are 
therefore compelled to suppose some irruption of a 
part of the Lacedaemonian army into Attica at the 
time when the armistice, which was made shortly 
before the negotiations for the fifty years’ truce, 
was broken. (B. c. 422.) Now Lucian says (J. c) 
that Cratinus lived 97 years. Thus his birth 
would fall in B. ¢. 519. — 

If we may trust the grammarians and chrono- 
graphers, Cratinus did not begin his dramatic 
career till he was far advanced in life. According 
to an Anonymous writer on Comedy (p. xxix), he 
gained his first victory after the 85th Olympiad, 
that is, later than B. c. 437, and when he was 
more than 80 years old. This date is suspicious in 
itself, and is falsified by circumstantial evidence. 
For example, in one fragment he blames the tar- 
diness of Pericles in completing the long walls 
which we know to have been finished in B. c 451, 
and there are a few other fragments which evi- 
dently belong to an earlier period than the 85th 
Olympiad. Again, Crates the comic poet acted the 
plays of Cratinus before he began to write himself; 
but Crates began to write in B. €. 449—448. We 
can therefore have no hesitation in preferring the 
date of Eusebius (Chron. s. a. Ol. 81. 3; Syncell. 
p. 339), although he is manifestly wrong in join- 
ing the name of Plato with that of Cratinus. Ac- 
cording to this testimony, Cratinus began to ex- 
hibit in B. c. 454—453, in about the 66th year of 

chis ages | 
_ Of his personal history very little is 
His father’s name was Callimedes, and he himself 
was taxiarch of the vàn Oivjis. (Suid. s. vv. 
Kparivos, ‘Eremi SeaAdrepos.) In the latter 
passage he is charged with excessive cowardice. 


known. 


` CRATINUS. 
Of the charges which Suidas brings against the 
moral character of Cratinus, one is unsupported by 
any other testimony, though, if it had been true, 
it is not likely that Aristophanes would have been 
silent upon it. Probably Suidas was misled by a 


refers to another Cratinus, a lyric poet. (Sehol. 
L c.) The other charge which Suidas brings against 
Cratinus, that of habitual intemperance, is sus- 
tained by many passages of Aristophanes and 
other writers, as well as by the confession of Cra- 
tinus himself, who appears to have treated the 
subject in a very amusing way, especially in his 
Tlurivy, (See further on this point Meineke, 
Hist. Crit. Com. Graec. pp. 47—49.) 

Cratinus exhibited twenty-one plays and gained 
nine victories (Suid. s. x; Eudoc. p. 271; Anon. 
de Com. p. xxix), and that mawbngei, according 
to the Scholiast on Aristophanes. (Equit. 528.) 

Cratinus was undoubtedly the poet of the old 


did not, like Aristophanes, live to see its decline. 
Before his time the comic poets had aimed at little 
beyond exciting the laughter of their audience : it 
was Cratinus who first made comedy a terrible 
weapon of personal attack, and the comic poet a 
severe censor of public and private vice. An 
anonymous ancient writer says, that to the pleasing 
in comedy Cratinus added the useful, by accusing 
evil-doers and punishing them with comedy as 
with a public scourge. (Anon. de Com. p. xxxii.) 
He did not even, like Aristophanes, in such attacks 
unite mirth with satire, but, as an ancient writer 


says, he hurled his reproaches in the plainest form 


at the bare heads of the offenders, (Platonius, de 
Com. p. xxvii.; Christodor,. Hephrusis, v. 357 ; 
Persius, Sat. i. 123.) Still, like Aristophanes 
with respect to Sophocles, he sometimes bestowed 
the highest praise, as upon Cimon. (Plut. Cim. 
10.) Pericles, on the other hand, was the object 
of his most persevering and vehement abuse. 

It is proper here to state what is known of the 
circumstances under which Cratinus and his fol- 
lowers were permitted to assume this license of 
attacking institutions and individuals openly and 
by name. It evidently arose out of the close con- 
nexion which exists in nature between mirth and 


satire. While looking for subjects which could be 


put in a ridiculous point of view, the poet naturally 
fell upon the follies and vices of his countrymen. 
The free constitution of Athens inspired him with 
courage to attack the offenders, and secured for 
him protection from their resentment. And ac- 
cordingly we find, that the political freedom of 
Athens and this license of her comic poets rose 
and fell together. Nay, if we are to believe 
Cicero, the law itself granted them impunity, (De 


Repub.: iv. 10: “apud quos [Graecos] fuit etiam 


lege concessum, ut quod vellet comoedia de quo 
vellet nominatim diceret.”) The same thing is stat- 
ed, though not so distinctly, by Themistius. (Orat. 
viii. p. 110, b.) This flourishing period lasted from 


the establishment of the Athenian power. after 


the Persian war down to the end of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, or perhaps a few years later (about 
B. C. 460—393). The exercise of this license, 


however, was not altogether unopposed. In ad- 
dition to what could be done personally by such 


men as Cleon and Alcibiades, the law itself in- 
terfered on more than one occasion, In the 
archonship of Morychides (B. c. 440-439), a law 
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was made prohibiting the comic poets from holding 


a living person up to ridicule by bringing him on 
the stage by name (Wigioua rod uù Koppderv 
dvouaort, Schol. Arist. Acharn. 67; Meineke, 
flist. Crit. p. 40). This law remained in force for 


the two following years, and was annulled in the 


archonship of Euthymenes. (B. c. 437— 436.) 
Another restriction, which probably belongs to 
about the same time, was the law that no Areopa- 
gite should write comedies. (Plut. Bell: an Pac. 
praest. Ath. p. 348, c) From B. c. 436 the old 
comedy flourished in its highest vigour, till a 
series of attacks was made upon it by a certain 
Syracosius, who is suspected, with great proba- 
bility, of having been suborned by Alcibiades. 
This Syracosius carried a law, uù Kwudetr Oar 
dvouacti twa, probably about B. c. 416—415, 
which did not, however, remain in force long. 
(Schol. Arist. dv. 1297.) A similar law is said 
to have been carried by Antimachus, but this is 


perhaps a mistake. (Schol. Arist. Acharn. 1149; |. 


Meineke, p. 41.) That the brief aristocratical 
revolution of 411 B. c. affected the liberty of 
comedy can hardly be doubted, thongh we have 
no express testimony. If it declined then, we 
have clear evidence of its revival with the re- 
storation of democracy in the Frogs of Aristo- 
phanes and the Cleophon of Plato. (B. c. 405.) 
It cannot be doubted that, during the rule of the 
thirty tyrants, the liberty of comedy was restrain- 
ed, not only by the loss of political liberty, but by 


_ the exhaustion resulting from the war, in conse- 


quence of which the choruses could not be main- 
tained with their ancient splendour. We even find 
a play of Cratinus without Chorus or Parabasis, 
namely, the “Odvocets, but this was during the 
85th Olympiad, when the above-mentioned law was 


in force. The old comedy, having thus declined, 


was at length brought to an end by the attacks of 
the dithyrambic poet Cinesias, and of Agyrrhius, 
and was succeeded by the Middle Comedy (about 
B.C. 393—392 ; Meineke, pp. 42,43). 

Besides what Cratinus did to give a new cha- 
racter and power to comedy, he is said to have 
made changes in its outward form, so as to bring 
it into better order, especially by fixing the num- 
ber of actors, which had before been indefinite, at 
three. (Anon. de Com. p. xxxii.) On the other 
hand, however, Aristotle says, that no one knew 
who made this and other such changes. (Poëi v. 
4, . . 
The character of Cratinus as a poet rests upon the 
testimonies of the ancient writers, as we have no 
complete play of his extant. These testimonies are 
most decided in placing him in the very first rank 
of comic poets. By one writer he is compared to 
Aeschylus. (Anon. de Com. p. xxix.) There is a 
fragment of his own, which evidently is no vain 
boast, but expresses the estimation in which he 
was held by his contemporaries. (Schol. Arist. 
Equit. 526.) Amongst several allusions to him 
in Aristophanes, the most remarkable is the pas- 
sage in the Knights referred to above, where he 


likens Cratinus to a rapid torrent, carrying every- | — 
thing before it, and says that for his many victo- | 


ries he deserved to drink in the Prytaneium, and 


to sit anointed as a spectator of the Dionysia, 
But, after all, his highest praise is in the fact, that- 
he appeared at the Dionysia of the following year, 


not as a spectator, but as a competitor, and carried 


“About 448, *Apylaoyo. 
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style seems to have been somewhat grandiloquent, 
and full of trepes, and altogether of a lyric cast. 


He was very bold in inventing new words, and 
in changing the meaning of old ones. His cho- 
ruses especially were greatly admired, and were 
for a time the favourite songs at banquets. (Aris- 
tophanes, l. c.) It was perhaps on account of the 
dithyrambic character of his poetry that he was 
likened to Aeschylus, and it was no doubt for the 
same reason: that Aristophanes called him ravpo- 
páåyor (Ran. 357; comp. Etym. Mag. p. 747, 50; 
Apolon. Lex. Hom. p. 156, 20.) His metres 
seem to have partaken of the same lofty character. 
He sometimes used the epic verse. The “ Crati- 
nean metre” of the grammarians, however, was 
in use before his time. [Touynus.] In the in- 
vention of his plots he was most ingenious and 
felicitous, but his impetuous and exuberant fancy 
was apt to derange them in the progress of the 
play. (Platonius, p. xxvii.) PER 

Among the poets who imitated him more or less- 
the ancient writers enumerate Eupolis, Aristo- 
phanes, Crates, Telecleides, Strattis, and others. 
The only poets whom he himself is known to have 
imitated are Homer and Archilochus. (Platonius, 
i.e; Bergk, p. 156.) His most formidable rival 
was Aristophanes, (See, besides numerous pas- 
sages of Aristophanes and the Scholia on him, 
Schol. Plat. p. 330.) Among his enemies Aristo- 
phanes mentions of wept Kaħàlav (i.c.). What 
Callias he means is doubtful, but it is most natural 
to suppose that it is Callias the son of Hippo- 
nicus. 

There is much confusion among the ancient 
writers in quoting from his dramas. Meineke 
has shewn that the following plays are wrongly 


attributed to him :—DAatxos, @Opdowy, “Howes, 


*"IAlades, Kpijooa:, YnoiouaTa, AAAOTpLoyvouoves. 
These being deducted, there still remain thirty 
titles, some of which, however, certainly belong to` 


the younger Cratinus. After all deductions, there 


remain twenty-four titles, namely, “Apy!Aoyoi, 
Bovxodot, AnAiddes, AWacKadria, Aparrerides, 
"Eumimpamevor or Ibato Edvetiar, Opirrat, KAeo- 
Bovatvat, Adkwves, Mad@akol, Néuecis, Néuot, 

"OSvecets, Taverra:, Tivàala, TMAvdroi, Turion, 
Sdrupot, Sepipior, Tpodavios, Xeyuatdpevot, Xel- 
pwves, Qpar. The difference between this list and 
the statement of the grammarians, who give to 
Cratinus only twenty-one plays, may be reconciled 


on the supposition that some of these plays had- | 


been lost when the grammarians wrote, as, for 
example, the Sdrupot and Xemafouevor, which are 
mentioned only in the Didascalia of the Knights 
and Acharniums. = oos 5 Afe aes 
' The following are the plays of Cratinus, the 
date of which is known with certainty: > = — = 
“Bog, a ee Se 
O -In 425. Keywatduevor, 2nd prize. Aristophanes 
was first, with the Acharnians, — ae 


- first, with the Knights. = = 

l 423, Ivrivn, Ist prize. TAS 
ee i 2nd, Ameipsias, Kdpvos. -~ 
> 8rd. Aristoph. NepéAa. ~ 


~The chief ancient commentators on Cratinus 
-were Asclepiades, Didymus, Callistratus, Euphro- 
nius, Symmachus, Aristarchus, and the Scholiasts. 
(Meineke, Frag. Com. Graec. i. pp. 48—58, ii. 


~ off the- prize above Aristophanes himself, ‘His | pp. 18—232 ; Bergk, Comment. de Relig, Com. Alta oe | 


424, Sdrupot, 2nd prize, Aristophanes was ` 
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. Ant., the first part of which is upon Cratinus 


only.) 


` Corydus (Athen. vi. p. 241, ¢.), and therefore flou- 
` rished during the middle of the 4th century B. C., 
and as late as 324 Bc. (Clinton, Fast, Hell. ii. 


p. xliii.) Perhaps he even lived down to the time 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus (Athen. xi. p. 469, c, 
- compared with vi. p. 242, a.), but this is improba- ' 


ble. The following plays are ascribed to him :— 
_Thyavres, Onpayévns, ‘OudddAn (doubtful), “Yro6o- 
` Amatos, Xelpwy; in addition to which, it is proba- 


ble that some of the plays which are ascribed to, 
| opinions on divination, on which he seems to have 


(Meineke, Frag. Com. Graec. i. pp. 411—414, 


- the elder Cratinus, belong to the younger. 


‘iii, pp. 374-379.) [P. S.] 
CRATINUS, the grammarian. [BasiLEIDEs, 
No. 1] 
CRATI/NUS, a legal professor at Constantinople 
cand comes sacrarum largitionum, who was charged 


by Justinian, in A. p. 530, to compile the Digest. 


along with Tribonian, the head of the commission, 
the professor Theophilus of Constantinople, Doro- 
~theus and Anatolius, professors at Berytus, and 
. twelve patroni causarum, of whom Stephanus is 
the best known. The commissioners completed 
their task in three years. Cratinus does not ap- 
pear to have been further employed in the other 
- compilations of Justinian. The commission is re- 
- cited in the second preface to the Digest (Const. 
` Tanta, § 9), and Cratinus is one of the eight pro- 


fessors to whom the constitutio Omnem (so called | 


from its initial word), establishing the new system 
of legal education, is addressed. {J. T. GJ 

CRATI’NUS, a painter at Athens, whose works 
in the Pompeion, the hall containing all things used 
in processions, are mentioned by Pliny (AL N. 
xxxv. 40. $$ 33, 43). [L. U.] 

CRATIPPUS (Kpdrirmos), 1. A Greek his- 
torian and contemporary of Thucydides, whose 
work he completed—rd maparadOévra vn’ adTod 
: guvayayav yéypadev, (Dionys. Jud. de Thucyd. 
16.) The expression of Dionysius leads us to 
suppose that the work of Cratippus was not only a 
continuation of the unfinished history of Thucy- 
dides, but that he also gave an account ef every- 
thing that was omitted in the work of Thucydides. 
The period to which Cratippus appears to have 
carried his history, is pointed out by. Plutarch (de 
Glor, Athen. 1) to have been the time of Conon. 
(Comp. Marcellin. Vit. Thucyd. § 83; Plut. Vit. 
X Orat, p. 834.) 

2. A Peripatetic philosopher of Mytilene, who 
was a contemporary of Pompey and Cicero. The 
latter, who was connected with him by intimate 
friendship, entertained a very high opinion of him, 
for he declares him to be the most distinguished 
among the Peripatetics that he had known (de OF: 
ili. 2), and thinks him at least equal to the greatest 
men of his school. (De Divin. i. 3.) Cratippus 
accompanied Pompey in. his flight after the battle 
of Pharsalia, and endeavoured to comfort and rouse 
him by philosophical arguments. (Plut. Pomp. 
753 comp. Aelian, V. H. vii. 21.) Several emi- 


nent Romans, such as M. Marcellus and Cicero | 


himself, received instruction from him, and in B. c. 
44 young M. Cicero was his pupil at Athens, and 
was tenderly attached to him. (Cic. Brut. 31, ad 
Fam, xii. 16, xvi. 21, de OF i. 1, ti. 2,7.) Young 


2. Cratinus the younger, an Athenian comic 
poet. of the middle comedy, was a contemporary of 
Plato the philosopher (Diog. Laért. iii. 28) and of 


| Sprachphilos, der Alten, i. p. 29, &c.) 


CREON. | 


Cicero seems also to have visited Asia in his com- 


pany. (Ad Fam. xii. 16.) When Caesar was at 
the head of the Roman republic, Cicero obtained 
from him the Roman franchise for. Cratippus, and 
also induced the council of the Areiopagus at 
Athens to invite the philosopher to remain in that 
city as one of her chief ornaments, and to continue 
his instructions in philosophy. (Plut. Cie. 24.) 


After the murder of Caesar, Brutus, while staying 


at Athens, also attended the lectures of Cratippus. 
(Plut. Brut. 24.) Notwithstanding the high 
opinion which Cicero entertained of the knowledge 
and talent of Cratippus, we do not hear that he 
wrote on any philosophical subject, and the only 
allusions we have to his tenets, refer to his 


written a work. Cicero states that Cratippus be- 
lieved in dreams and supernatural. inspiration 
(furor), but that he rejected all other kinds ot 
divination. (De Divin. i. 3, 82, 50, 70, 71, ii 
48, 52; Tertull, de Anim. 46.) [L. 8.] 

CRATOR (Kpdrwp), a freedman of M. Aure- 
lius Verus, wrote a history of Rome from its foun- 
dation to thedeath of Verus, in which the names 
of the consuls and other magistrates were given. 
(Theophil. ad Antolye. iii. extr.) 

CRATOS (Kpdros), the personification of 
strength, is described as a son of Uranus and Ge. 
(Hes, Theog. 385; Aeschyl. Prom. init., Apollod. 
i, 2. § 4.) [L. $.] 

CRA'TYLUS (Kpdrvàos), a Greek philosopher, _ 
and an elder contemporary of Plato. He professed 
the doctrines of Heracleitus, and made Plato ac- 
quainted with them. (Aristot. Metaphys. i. 65 
Appul. de Doymat. Plat. p. 2, ed. Elm.; Olympiod. 
Vit. Plat. p.79, ed. Fischer.) The time at which 
Plato was instructed by Cratylus, is stated by 
Diogenes Laërtius (iii. 6) to have been after the 
death of Socrates; but there are several circum- 
stances which prove that Plato must have been 
acquainted with the doctrines of Heracleitus at an 
earlier period, and K. F. Hermann has pointed out 
that it must have been in his youth that Plato ac- 
quired his knowledge of that philosophy. One 
among the dialogues of Plato is named after his 
master, Cratylus, who is the principal speaker in it, 
and maintains the doctrine, that things have received 
their names according to certain laws of nature 
(doer), and that consequently words correspond to 
the things which they designate. Hermogenes, the 
Eleatic, who had likewise been a teacher of Plato, 
asserts, on the other hand, that nature has nothing 
to do with giving things their suitable names, but 
that words are applied to certain things by the mere 
mutual consent (Séoe:) of men. Some critics are of 
opinion, that the Cratylus introduced by Plato in his. 
dialogue is a different person from the Cratylus who 
taught Plato the doctrines of Heracleitus, but the 
arguments adduced in support of this opinion do 
not seem to be satisfactory. (Stallbaum, de Craiylo 
Platonico, p. 18, &a; K. F. Hermann, System der 
Plat. Philos. i. pp. 46, 106, 492, &e. 3 Lersch, 
[L 5.] 
~CREMU'TIUS CORDUS. [Corpus] _ 


with Creon of Thebes.) His daughter, Glauce, 


married Jason, and Medeia, who found herself 
forsaken, took vengeance by sending Glauce a 
garment which destroyed her by fire when she put 
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it on. (Apollod. i. 9. § 28; Schol. ad Eurip. | J 


Med. 20.) According to Hyginus (l. c.) Medeia’s 


present consisted of a crown, and Creon perished 
with his daughter, who is there called Creusa. 


(Comp. Diod. iv. 54.) 

2. A son of Menoecus, and king of Thebes. 
After the death of Laius, Creon gave the kingdom 
to Oedipus, who had delivered the country from 


the Sphinx; but after Oedipus had laid down the 
government, Creon resumed it. His tyrannical | 
conduct: towards the Argives, and especially. to- 


wards Antigone, is well known from the Oedipus 
and Antigone of Sophocles. Creon had a son, 
Haemon, and two daughters, Henioche and Pyrrha. 
(Apollod. iii. 5. § 8, 7. $ l; Paus. ix. 10. $ 3.) 
A third mythical Creon is mentioned by Apol- 
lodorus. (ii. 7. § 8.) — [L. S:] 
CREON (Kpl), a Greek rhetorician of un- 
certain date, who is mentioned in three passages 
of Suidas (s vv. eykexopduAnmévos, viddpioy, and 
pasró^ov) as the author of a work on rhetoric 
(jnropiné), of which the first book is quoted, but 
nothing further is known about him. [L. S.] 
_ CREO’PHYLUS (Kpewpvacs). 1. One of the 
earliest epic poets of Greece, whom tradition placed 
in direct connexion with age as he is called his 
friend or even his son-in-law. (Plat. de Rep. x. p. 
600,b; Callim. Epigram. 6; Strab. xiv. p. 638, 
&c.; Sext. Empir. adv. Math. i. 2; Eustath. ad 
Hom. il. ii. 730; Suidas, s. v.) Creophylus is 
said to have received Homer into his house, and 
to have been a native of Chios, though other ac- 
counts describe him as a native of Samos or Ios, 
The epic poem Ofxyadla or Oixadlas Awos, which 
is ascribed to him, he is said, in some traditions, 


_ to have received from Homer as a present or as a 


dowry with his wife. (Proclus, ap. Hephaest. p. 
466, ed. Gaisford; Schol. ad Plat. p. 421, ed. 
Bekker; Suidas, s. w.) Tradition thus seems to 
point. to Creophylus as one of the most ancient 
Homeridae, and as the first link connecting Homer 


himself with the subsequent history of the Ho- 


meric poems; for he preserved and taught the 
Homeric poems, and handed them down to his 
descendants, from whom Lycurgus, the Spartan 
lawgiver, is said to have received them. (Plut. 


Lye. 4; Heracleid. Pont. Polit, Fragm. 2; Iam- 


blich. Vit, Py ythag. ii. 9; Strab, xiv. p. 639.) His 
poem Oiyaadia contained the contest which Hera- 


cles, for the sake of Iole, undertook with Eurytus, 


and the final capture of Oechalia. This poem, 
from which Panyasis is said to have copied (Clem. 
Alex. Strom. iv. p. 266), is often referred to, both 
with and whee its author’s name, but we pos- 
sess only a few statements derived from it. (Phot. 
Lex. p. 177, ed. Porson; Tzetz. Chil. xiii. 659 ; 
Cramer, Anda, ii. p. 327; Schol. ad Soph. Trach. 
208; Bekker, Anced. p. 728.) Pausanias (iv. 2 

§ 3) mentions a poem ‘HpakAela by Creophylus, 
but this seems to be only a different name for the 


Oixadia. (Comp. Schol. ad Eurip. Med. 276.) 


The Heracleia which the Scholiast on Apollonius 
Rhodius (i. 1357) ascribes to Cinaethon, is like- 
wise supposed by some to be a mistake, and to 


allude to the OixyaAla of Creophylus.  ( Welcker, 
© Der Episch. Cj yolus, p 
Cycl. Epic: p. 52, &e. ; UK: Ww. Müller, De Cyel, 


219, &c.; Willner, De 


Graec. Epic. p. 62, &e.) 


2, The author of Annals of Ephesus (Spas 
Epecter), to which Athenaens an pe- 861) : 
refers. — | [L SI 


CRESILAS. 889 
- CREPEREIUS, the name of a Roman eques- 
trian family, which was distinguished for the strict 
discipline of its members, but of which otherwise 
only very little is known. Among the judges in 


the case of Verres, one M. Crepereius is mentioned 
by Cicero (in Verr. i. 10), and it is added, that as 
he was tribunus militaris designatus, he would not 


be able to take a part in the proceedings after the 


Ist of January of B. c. 69. 


There are several coins on which we read the 
name Q. Crepereius M. F. Rocus, and from. the 


representations of Venus and Neptune which ap- 


pear on those coins, it has been inferred, that this . 


person had some connexion with Corinth, perhaps 
after its restoration by J. Caesar, since those divi- 
nities were the principal gods of Corinth. (Haver- 


camp, in Morell. Thesaur: Numism. p. 145, &e) 
In the reign of Nero we meet with one Crepereins k 


Gallus, a friend of Agrippina, who perished in 
the ship by means of which Agrippina was to be 
destroyed. (Tac. Ann. xiv. 5.) | [L. S] 
CREPEREJUS CALPURNIA’NUS (Kperé- 
pnos Kadrovpyiavds), a native of Pompeiopolis, is 
mentioned by Lucian (Quom. Hist. conserib. 15) 
as the author of a history of the wars between the 
Romans and Parthians, but nothing further is 
known about him. ~[L.8.] 
CRES (Kpńs), a son of Zeus by a nymph of 
mount Ida, from whom the island of Crete was 
believed to have derived its name. (Steph. Byz. 
s. v. Kpýrn; Paus. vill. 53. § 3.) According to 


Diodorus (v. 64), Cres was an Eteocretan, that is, — 


a Cretan autochthon. [L 8.] 
CRESCENS, a Cynic of Megalopolis, (probably 

the city in Arcadia, though some ame that 

Rome is meant by that appell ation,) who lived in 


the middle of the second century after Christ, 


contemporary with Justin Martyr. The Chris- 
tian writers speak of his character as. perfectly in- 
famous. By Tatian (Or. adv. Graec. p. 157, &c.) 
he is accused. of the most flagrant enormities, and 
is described as a person who was not prevented by 


his cynical profession from being “wholly enslaved -© - 
to the love of money.” He attacked the Chris- 


tians with great acrimony, calling them Atheists ; 
but his charges were refuted by Justin, who tells 


us, that, in consequence of the refutation, he was 


apprehensive lest Crescens should plot his death. 
But whether he was really the cause of Justin’s 


martyrdom or not is uncertain; for, although beis 
accused of this crime by Eusebius, yet the charge 


is only made to rest on a statement of Tatian, 


| which however merely is, that “ he who advised 


others to despise death, was himself so much in 


dread of death, that he plotted death for Justin: 


as a very great evil,” without a word as to the 
success of his intrigues. (Justin, Apolog. ii, ; 
Euseb. Al, E. iv. 163 Neander, a i. 
P: 1181.) [G. E. L. C] 
CREŚCO'NIUS. [Corzppus.] — 


CRE'SILAS (Kpectaas), an. Athenian seulptor, | 


a contemporary of Phidias and Polycletus. Pliny 


(H. N. xxxiv. 19), in narrating a competition of © 
five most distinguished artists, and among them 
Phidias and Polycletus, as to who should make 
the best Amazon for the temple at Ephesus, men- 
tions Cresilas as the one who obtained the third — 

| prize. But as this is an uncommon name, it has — 
‘been changed by modern editors into Ctesilas or _ 
Clesilaus; and in the same chapter ($15) an artist, 

X Desilsas,” whose wounded Amazon was a celes 


eam RRS 


990 CRETHEUS, ira 
_ brated statue, has also had his name changed into 


Ctesilaus, and consequently the beautiful statues of a 
1 wounded Amazon in the Capitol and the Louvre are 
considered as an imitation of the work at Ephesus. 
Now this is quite as unfounded a supposition as 
-the one already rejected by Winckelmann, by which 
the dying gladiator of the Capitol was considered 

` to represent another celebrated statue of Ctesilaus, 
who wrought “vulneratum. deficientem, in quo 
possit intelligi; quantum restet animae ;” and it is 
the more improbable, because Pliny enumerates the 
sculptors in an alphabetic order, and begins the 
letter D by Desilaus. But there are no good rea- 
-sons for the insertion of the name of Ctesilaus. 
- At some of the late excavations at Athens, there 
was discovered inthe wall of a cistern, before the 
western frontside of the Parthenon, the following 
inscription, which is doubtless the identical base- 

ment of the expiring warrior :— 

HEPMOATKOS 

. ATEITPESOTS 

-ATIAPXEN, 
KPESIAAS 
ENIOEZEN, | 

By this we learn, that the rival of Phidias was 
called Cresilas, as two manuscripts of Pliny exhi- 
bit, and that the statue praised by Pliny is the 
same as that which Pausanias (i. 23. § 2) describes 
at great length. It was an excellent work of 
bronze, placed in the eastern portico within the 


is < Propylaea, and dedicated by Hermolycus to the 


memory of his father, Diitrephes, who fell pierced 


with arrows, B. c. 413, at the head of a body of 


Thracians, near Mycalessos in Boeotia. (Thuc. 
vii. 29, 80.) Besides these two celebrated works, 
Cresilas executed a statue of Pericles the Olym- 
pian, from which, perhaps, the bust in the Va- 
tican is a copy. (Ross, Kunstblatt, 1840, No. 
12 and 38.) [L. U.] 
CRE‘SIUS (Kpijoios), a surname of Dionysus 
at Argos, where he had a temple in which Ariadne 
was said to be buried. (Paus. ti. 23. § 7.) [L.S.] 
CRESPHONTES (Kpnogdvrns), a Heracleid, 
a son of Aristomachus, and one of the conquerors 
of Peloponnesus, who obtained Messenia for his 
share. But during an insurrection of the Messe- 
nian nobles, he and two of his sons were slain. 
A third son, Aepytus, was induced by his mother, 
Merope, to avenge his father. (Apollod, ii. 8. § 4, 
&c.; Paus ii. 18. § 6, iv. 8. $ 3, 31. § 9, viii. 5. 
$ 4; comp, AZPYTUS.) [L. S.] 
CRETE (Kpijrn), a daughter of Asterion, and 
wife of Minos. According to others, she was the 
mother of Pasiphae by Helios, (Apollod. iii. 1. $2; 
Diod. iv. 60.) There are two other mythical 
personages of this name, (Apollod. iii. 38. § 1; 
Diod. iii. 71.) [L. §.] 
— — CRETEUS or CATREUS (Kpyrevs), a son of 
Minos by Pasiphae or Crete, and king of Crete. 
Heis renowned in ancient story on account of his 
tragic death by the hand of his own son, Althe- 
= menes. (Apollod. ii. 1. § 2, iii. 1. § 2; Diod. iv. 
59; Paus. viii. 53. § 2; ALTHEMENES.) [L. S.] 
CRETHEUS (KpyGevs), a son of Aeolus and 


Enarete, was married to Tyro, the daughter of 


Salmoneus, by whom he became the father of 


Aeson, Pheres, Amythaon, and Hippolyte. He is | 


called. the founder of the town of Toleus. (Hom. 
Od. xi, 236,258; Apollod, i. 9. $11; comp. Paus. 


will. 25, § 5.) According to another tradition, 


Cretheus was married to Demodice or Biadice, 
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who loved Phrixus, and as her love was rejected 
‘by the latter, she calumniously accused him to 
Cretheus of having been guilty of improper con- 
duct. (Hygin. Poet. Ast, ii. 20; Purixus.) [L.8.] 


CRETHON (Kp%wv), a son of Diocles and bro- 


ther of Orsilochus of Phere, was slain by Aeneias 
in the Trojan war. (Hom. Jd. v. 542; Paus. iv. 
30. § 2.) [L. §.] 


CRE'TICUS, an agnomen of Q. Caecilius Me- 


tellus, consul, B. c. 69, and of several of the Me- 
telli. [METELLUS.] | 


CRE’TICUS SILA’NUS. [Simanus.] . 
CREU'SA (Kpéovea), 1. A daughter of Ocea- 


nus and Ge. She was a Naid, and became by 


Peneius the mother of Hypseus, king of the Lapi- 
a and of Stilbe. (Pind. Pyth. ix. 80; Diod. iv. 
69. 

2. A daughter of Erechtheus and Praxithea, 
was married to Xuthus, by whom she became the 
mother of Achaeus and Ion. (Apollod. i. 7. $ 3, 
iii. 15. § L; Paus. vii. 1.§ 1.) She is also said 


to have been beloved by Apollo (Paus. i. 28. $4), — 


and Ion is called her son by Apollo, as in the 
“Ton” of Euripides. 

3. A daughter of Priam and Hecabe, and the 
wife of Aeneias, who became by her the father of 
Ascanius and Iulus, (Apollod. iii. 12. § 5.) Co- 
non (Narrat. 41) calls her the mother of Anius 
by Apollo. When Aeneias fled from Troy, she 
followed him; but she was unable to discover his 
traces, and disappeared. Aeneias then returned to 
seek her. She then appeared to him as a shade, 
consoled him, revealed to him his future fate, and 
informed him that she was kept back by the great 
mother of the gods, and was obliged to let him de- 
part alone. (Virg. Aen. ii. 725, 738, 752, 769, 
775, &e.) In the Lesche of Delphi she was repre- 
sented by Polygnotus among the captive Trojan 
women. (Paus. x. 26. § 1.) <A fourth personage 
of this name is mentioned by Hyginus. (Fab. 25; 
comp. Crxon, No. 1.) [L.S] 

CRINA’GORAS (Kpwayópas), a Greek epi- 
grammatic poet, the author of about fifty epigrams 
in the Greek Anthology, was a native of Mytilene, 
among the eminent men of which city he is men- 
tioned by Strabo, who speaks of him as a contem- 
porary. (xiii. p. 617, sub fin.) There are several 
allusions in his epigrams, which refer to the reign 
of Augustus, and on the authority of which Jacobs 
believes him to have flourished from B. c. 31 to 
A. D. 9. We may also collect from his epigrams 
that he lived at Rome (Æp. 24), and that he was 
richer in poems than in worldly goods. (Æp. 33.) 
He mentions a younger brother of his, Kucleides. 
(Ep. 12.) From the contents of two of his epi- 
grams Reiske inferred, that they must have been 
written by a more ancient poet of the same name, 
but this opinion is refuted by Jacobs. Crinagoras 
often shews a true poetical spirit. He was in- 
cluded in the Anthology of Philip of Thessalonica. 
(Jacobs, Anth. Graec. pp. 876—878; Fabric. 
Bibl. Grace. iv. p. 470.) » [P. 5] 


- CRINAS, a physician of Marseilles who prac- _ 
tised at Rome in the reign of Nero, A. D. 54—68, 


and introduced astrology into his medical practice, 


| He acquired a large fortune, and is said by Pliny 


(H. N. xxix. 5) to have left at his death to his 
native city the immense sum of ten million ses- 
terces (centies H..8.) or about 78,1252, after hav- 


Ing spent nearly the same sum during his life in 


building the walls of the city. [W. A. G.]} 
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CRINIPPUS (Kpivurmos) is the name which, | 
from a comparison of Diodorus (xv. 47), it has 
been proposed to substitute for Anippus in Xen. 
Hell. vi. 2. § 36. He was sent by Dionysius I. 
of Syracuse to Corcyra to the aid of the Spartans 
with a squadron of ten ships, B. c. 873; but 
through his imprudence he fell, together with nine 
of his ships, into the hands of Iphicrates. The 
latter, in the hope of extorting from him a large 
sum of money, threatened to sell him for a slave, 
and Crinippus slew himself in despair. (Xen. Hell. 
vi. 2. §$ 4, 33, &c.; comp. Schneid. ad loc.; Wes- 
seling, ad Diod. i.e; Diod. xvi. 57.)  [E. E.] 

CRINIS (Kpims), a Stoic philosopher who is 
referred to several times by Diogenes Laértius 
(vii. 62, 68, 76), and seems to have founded an 
independent school within the boundaries of the 
Stoic system, since the authority of his followers 
(of wept Kpiviv) is sometimes quoted. He wrote 
a work called Aert) réxvn, from which Dio- 
genes Laërtius (vii. 71) quotes an opinion. He 
is mentionod also by Arrian. (Diss. Hpict. iii. 2.) 
Suidas speaks of a Crinis who was a priest of 
‘Apollo, and may be the same as the one mentioned 
in a scholion (ad Hom. Il. i. 396). [L. S.J 

CRINISUS. [Aczsrzs.] 

CRINON (Kpivwr), an officer of Philip V. of 
Macedon, joined Leontius and Megaleas in their 
treason, and took part in the tumult at Limnaea in 
fscarnania, in which they assailed Aratus and 
threatened his life, irritated as they were by the 
successful campaign of Philip in Aetolia, B. c. 218. 
For this offence Crinon and Megaleas were thrown 
into prison till they should find security for a fine 
of twenty talents. The fine was confirmed, on 
their trial, by the king’s council, and Crinon was 
detained in prison, while Leontius became security 
for Megaleas. (Polyb. v. 15, 16.) [E. E.] 

CRYSAMIS (Kplcauis), 1. The fifth in des- 
cent from Aesculapius, the son of Dardanus, and 
the father of Cleomyttades I., who probably lived 
in the eleventh and tenth centuries B. c. (Jo. 
Tzetzes, Chil, vil, Mist: 155, in Fabric. Bibl. Graec. 
vol. xii. p. 680, ed. vet.) 

2. The ninth of the family of the Asclepiadae, 
the son of Sostratus IL., and the father of Cleo- 
myttades II., who probably lived. in the ninth 
and eighth centuries B. c. (Id. ibid.) He is called 
“king Crisamis” (Paetus, Epist. ad Artaz., in 
Hippocr. Opera, vol. iii. p. 770), but the country 
over which he reigned is not mentioned. By some 
writers he is said to have been the father, not of 
Cleomyttades IL., but of Theodorus IT. [W.A.G.] 

CRISPI’NA, daughter of Bruttius Praesens 
[PRAESENS], was married to Commodus (4. D. 
177), and, having proved unfaithful to her husband, 
was divorced a few years after his accession to the 
throne, banished to Capreae, and there put to 
death. (Dion Cass. Ixxi. 33, lxxii. 4; Capitolin. 
M. Aurel. 27; Lamprid, Commod. 5.) [W. R.] 


: | COIN OF CRISPINA. A 
CRISPINILLA, CA'LVIA, a Roman lady of | 
rank, of the time of the emperor Nero. She par-| 


S CRISPINUS. = 89l 
took largely in the general corruption among fe- 


males of that period. She lived with Nero and 
his eunuch Porus, and was entrusted with the su- 
perintendence of the latter’s wardrobe. She is said 
to have been given to stealing and to have secreted 
all on which she could Jay her hand. Her inter- 
course with Nero was of such a kind, that Tacitus 
calls her the instructor of Nero in voluptuousness, 
In a. D. 68, shortly after the death of Nero, she 
went to Africa to urge Claudius Macer to take up 
arms to avenge the death of the emperor. She 
thus intended to cause a famine at Rome, by pre- 
venting grain being imported from Africa. Clo- 
dius Macer was put to death by the command of 
Galba, and the general indignation of the people 
demanded that Crispinilla also should pay for her 
guilt with her life, but she escaped the danger by 
various intrigues and a cunning use of circum- 
stances. Afterwards she rose very high in public 
favour through her marriage with a man who had 
been consul; she was spared by Galba, Otho, and 


Vitellius, and her wealth, together with the circum- 


stance of her having no children, procured her 
great influence at the time. (Tacit, Hist. 1.733 
Dion. Cass, Ixiii. 12.) [L. S.] 
CRISPI’NUS. 1. A person ridiculed by Ho- 
race (Sat. i. 1. 120), was, according to the state- 


ment of the scholiasts on that passage, a bad poet 


and philosopher, who was surnamed Aretalogus, 
and wrote verses upon the Stoics. This is all 


that is known about him, and it is not improba- — 


ble that the name may he a fictitious one, under 
which Horace intended to ridicule some philoso- 
phical poetaster. Ee 
2. A late Greek rhetorician, concerning who 
nothing is known, but a sentiment of his, taken 
from a work Kard Aiovuctou, is preserved in Sto- 
baeus. (Flor, xlvii, 21.) : 3 


3. Of Lampsacus, wrote a life of St. Parthenius 


of Lampsacus, who is said to have been a bishop 
in the time of Constantine the Great. A Latin 


version of that Life is printed in the collections of a 
the lives of the Saints by Surius and Bollandus —.- 
under the 7th of February. A MS. containing the. 


Greek original exists in the imperial library at 
Vienna. (Fabric. Bibl. Gr. xi. p. 597.) [L.5.] 
T. CRISPI’NUS was quaestor about B. c. 69, 


but is otherwise unknown. (Cic. pro Fonteio, loct 


Niebuhr, 1.) | : . [L. 8. 
 CRISPI'NUS, L. BRU'TTIUS QUI’NTIUS, 
was consul a. D, 224, and fourteen years after- 
wards (A, D. 238) persuaded. the inhabitants of 
Aquileia to shut their gates and defend their 
walls against the savage Maximin, whose rage 
when he found his attacks upon the city baffled 
led to those excesses which caused his assassina- 
tion. [Maxmrnvus.] (Capitolin. Maa. duo, ce 
21; Herodian. viii. 4.) [W.R] 
CRISPI/NUS CAE’PIO. [Cazpio, p. 585, b.] 
CRISPI'NUS, QUIYNCTIUS. Crispinus oc- 
curs as an agnomen in the family of the Penni 


| Capitolini of the Quinctia gens. [Caprroninus, — 
|p. 606, a.] The full name of the L. Quinctius. 


Crispinus, who was praetor in B. C. 186, and who 


| triumphed in B. c. 184, on account of his victores ° 
| in Spain, was probably L. Quinctius Pennus Capi- 

-| tolinus Crispinus. (Liv. xxxix. 6, 8, 30, 42.) [L.S.] 
| CRISPI NUS, RU'FIUS, a Roman eques and — 
| contemporary of the emperors Claudius and Nero. 
‘He was praefectus praetorio under Claudius, who — 
employed him in arresting and dragging to Rome — 
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Valerius Asiaticus. For this service he was re- 


warded by a large sum of money and the insignia | 


of the quaestorship. In a. D. 52 he was removed 
from his office at the instigation of Agrippina, who 
believed him to bè attached to the children of Mes- 
salina. Crispinus was married to the notorious 


~ Poppaea Sabina, who had a son by him, bearing 


the same name as his father. She afterwards be- 
came the mistress of Nero, and the circumstance, 
that she had once been the wife of Crispinus, was 

a sufficient reason for the tyrant to send Crispinus 

into exile to Sardinia, a. D. 66, under the pretext 

of his being an accomplice inaconspiracy. Shortly 
after when Crispinus received the sentence of 
death, he put an end to his own life. (Tacit. Ann. 

xi. 1, 4, xii. 42, xiii. 45, xv. 71, xvi. 17; Senec. 

Octavia, 728 &c.; Plut. Galba, 19.) His son, 
Rufiuns Crispinus, was likewise put to death by 
Nero. (Suet. Nero, 35.) | [L. 8] 

CRISPUS, a person mentioned three times by 

Cicero as coheir of Mustela. (Ad Att. xii. 5, 

xiii. 3, 5.) [L.S] 

CRISPUS, brother of Claudius Gothicus and 
father of Claudia, who by her husband Eutropius 

was the mother of Constantius Chlorus. Thus 

Crispus was the great-grandfather of Constantinus 
Magnus. | [W. R.] 

CRISPUS, FLA‘VIUS JU‘LIUS, eldest of 
the sons of Constantinus Magnus and Minervina, 
derived his name without doubt from his great- 
great-grandfather [Crispus], the brother of Clau- 

dius Gothicus. Having been educated, as we are 
told by St. Jerome, under Lactantius, he was 

‘nominated Caesar on the Ist of March, a. D. 317, 
along with his brother Constantinus and the 
younger Licinius, and was invested with the con- 
sulship the year following. Entering forthwith 
upon his military career, he distinguished himself 
in a campaign against the Franks, and soon after, 
in the war with Licinius, gained a great naval vic- 
tory in the Hellespont, a. D. 323. But unhappily 
the glory of these exploits excited the bitter 
jealousy of his step-mother Fausta, at whose in- 
stigation he was put to death by his father in 
the year A. D. 826. [Consrantinus, p. 835.] 
(Euseb. Chron. ad ann. 317; Sozomen. Hist, Ecel. 
i. 5; Eckhel, vol. viii. p. 100.) 

_A great number of coins, especially in small 
brass, are extant bearing the name and effigy of 
this youth, commonly with the titles Caesar and 
Princeps Juventutis annexed ; on the reverse of one 
we read the words Alamannia Devicta, which may 
refer to his success in the West, but the legends 
for the most part commemorate the exploits of his 
father rather than his own achievements, [W. R.] 
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_ CRISPUS, JU’LIUS, a distinguished tribune 
of the praetorians, put to death by Septimius 
Severus during the Parthian war (A. D. 199), be- 
cause, being wearied of the hardships of the cam- 
paign, he had quoted as a sort of pasquinade on 
the ambitious projects of the emperor the lines in 
Virgil from the speech of Drances (Aen. xi. 372), 
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“ Scilicet, ut Turno contingat regia conjux, 
Nos, animae viles, inhumata infletaque turba, 
Sternamur campis ....” 
a fact of no great importance in itself, except in 
so far as it corroborates the accounts of Spartianus, 
regarding the vindictive cruelty of Severus in all 
matters affecting his personal dignity. (Dion Cass. 
lxxv. 10; comp. Spartian. Sever. 14.) [W.R.] 
CRISPUS, MA/RCIUS, served as tribune in 
Caesar’s army during the African war. (Hirtius, 
Bell. Afr. 77.) He is probably the same as the 
Q. Marcius Crispus, who is frequently mentioned 


by Cicero as a brave and experienced soldier. In 


B. c 43, he was in Bithynia as proconsul, and 
when L. Murcus solicited his assistance against 
Bassus, Crispus came with his three legions to 
Syria. When C. Cassius came to the East, both 
Crispus and L. Mureus surrendered their legions 


to him. (Cic. in Pison. 23, Phil. xi. 12, ad Fam. 
xii. 11, 12, ad Brut. ii. 5; Dion. Cass. xlvii. 27 3. 


Appian. B. C. iii. 77, iv. 58 &c.) ef lie Ss] 
CRISPUS PASSIE’NUS, the husband of 
Agrippina, and consequently the step-father of 
the Emperor Nero. He was a man of great 
wealth and distinction, and in A, D. 42 he was 
raised to the consulship. He is praised both 
by Seneca the philosopher (Quaest. Nat. iv. Praef., 
de Benef. i. 15), and by Seneca the rhetorician 
(Controv. ii. 13) as one of the first orators of 
the time, especially for his acuteness and sub- 
tilty. Quintilian too (vi. 1. $ 50, 3. $74, x. L 
§ 24) speaks of him with high esteem and quotes 
passages from his orations. [L S.J 
CRISPUS, VIBIUS, a Roman orator of great 
wealth and influence. He was a native of Ver- 
celli and a contemporary of Quintilian. His 
speeches were most remarkable for their pleasant 
and elegant style; they were of the judicial kind, 
and Quintilian places those which he had de- 
livered in civil cases above those spoken on state 
or public affairs. Vibius Crispus is also men- 
tioned among the delatores of his time. Some 
fragments of his orations are preserved in Quin- 
tilian. (Tacit. Hist. ii. 10, iv. 23, 41, Annal. 
xiv. 28, de Orat. 8; Quintil. v. 13. § 48, vili, 5. 
$$ 15, 17, x. 1. § 119, xii. 10. § 11; Dion Cass. 
lxv. 2.) | [L8] 
CRISUS or CRISSUS (Kploos), a son of 
Phocus and husband of Antiphateia, by whom he 
became the father of Strophius. He is called the 
founder of Crissa or Cirrha, (Paus. i. 29. $ 4; 
Schol. ad Eurip. Orest. 33.) [L. S.] 
CRI'TIAS (Kp:rias). 1. Son of Dropides, a 
contemporary and relation of Solon’s. He lived 
to the age of more than 90 years. His descend- 


“ant Critias, the son of Callaeschrus, is introduced 


in the “ Timaeus” of Plato (pp. 20—25), as re- 


peating from the old man’s account the fable of the 


once mighty Atlantis, professing to have been de- 
rived by Solon from the priests of Egypt. (Comp. 
Plat. Charm. pp. 155, 157, ad fin.) 

2. Son of Callaeschrus, and grandson of the 
above. He was. one of the pupils of Socrates, by 


whose Instructions he profited but little in a moral 


point of view, and, together with Alcibiades, gave 
a colour by his life to the charge against the philo- 
sopher of corrupting the youth. Xenophon says, 
that he sought the company of Socrates, not from 
any desire of real improvement, but because he 


wished, for political purposes, to gain skill in con- 
founding an adversary. We learn, however, from 


x 


CRITIAS. 


the same authority, that he lived a temperate life 
as long as his connexion with his great master 


lasted. (Xen. Mem. i. 2. §§ 12—18, 39.) From 
a fragment of Critias himself (ap. Plut, Alc. 33) 
it appears that he was mainly instrumental in pro- 
curing the’recall of Alcibiades from banishment. 
At the time of the murder of the generals who 
had been victorious at Arginusae, B. c. 406, we 
find him in Thessaly fomenting a sedition of the Pe- 
nestae against their lords, and endeavouring to set 
up democracy in conjunction with one Prometheus, 
which has been supposed by some to be a surname 
of Jason of Pherae. According to Xenophon, he 
had been banished by a sentence of the people, 
and this it was which afterwards made him so 
rancorous in his tyranny. (Xen. Mem. i. 2. $ 
24, Hell. ii. 3. §§ 15, 863 Schn. ad loc.) On his 
return to Athens he became leader of the oligar- 
chical party, and was chosen to be one of the bod 
called Ephori, probably not a public and legal 
office, but one instituted among themselves by the 
oligarchs for the better promotion of their ends. 
(Lys. c. Erat. p. 124; Thirlwall’s Greece, vol. iv. 
p. 160; Hermann, Polit Ant. $ 168.) He was 
one of the 30 tyrants established in B c. 404, was 
conspicuous above all his colleagues for rapacity 
and cruelty, sparing not even Socrates himself, and 
took the lead in the prosecution of Theramenes 
when he set himself against the continuance of the 
reign of terror. He was slain at the battle of 
Munychia in the same year, fighting against 
Thrasybulus and the exiles. (Xen. Hell. ii. 3. §§ 
2, 15—56, 4. $$ 1—19, Mem. i. 2. $$ 12—38; 
Diod. xiv. 4; Plat. Apol. p. 32, c; Cice Tusc. 
- Quaest. 1. 40.) 

Cicero tells us (De Orat. ii. 22), that some 
speeches of Critias were still extant in his time, 
and speaks of them as marked by the vigour of 
matter which distinguished those of Pericles and 
. by a greater copiousness of style A work of his 
on politics is also frequently referred to by several 
writers (Athen. xi. p. 463, f; Ael. V. H. x. 13, 
17; Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 2; comp. Plat. Tim. p. 
20); some fragments of his elegies are still extant, 
and he is supposed by some to have been the au- 
thor of the Peirithotis and the Sisyphus (a satyric 
drama), which are commonly reckoned among the 
lost plays of Euripides; a tragedy named “ Ata- 
lanta” is likewise ascribed to him. (Athen. 1. p. 
28, b, x. p. 432, e, xi, p.496, b; Fabric. Bibl 
Graec. ii. pp. 252, 254, 294.) As we might sup- 
pose à priori from his character, he was but a 
dabbler and a dilettante in philosophy, a cireum- 
stance which Plato, with his delicate satire, by 
no means loses sight of (see Protag. p. 336), inso- 
much that it was said of him (Schol, ad Plat. Tim. 
p. 20), that he was idirns pèv èv pidroadpars, 
pirdcodos Sè èv iSidrais, “a lord among wits, and 
a wit among lords.” The remains of his poems 
have been edited separately by N. Bach, Leipzig, 
1827. hoe ree ne! E. E. 

CRI'TIAS, a very celebrated Athenian artist, 
whose workmanship belongs to the more ancient 


school, the description of which by Lucian (Rhetor. 


 Praecept. c. 9) bears an exact resemblance to the 
statues of Aegina. For this reason, and because 


the common reading of Pliny (H. N. xxxiy. 19, 
in.), “ Critias. Nestocles,” is manifestly corrupt, 
and the correction of H. Junius, “ Nesiotes,” is- 
borne out by the Bamberg manuscript, Critias was 
considered by Müller (Aegin. p. 102) to have 
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been a citizen of Aegina. But as Pausanias (vi. 3. 
-§ 2) calls him ’Arrixés, Thiersch (Epoch. p. 129) 


assigns his origin to one of the little islands near the 


coast of Attica, and Müller ( Wien. Jahrb. xxxviii. 


p. 276) to the island of Lemnos, where the Athe- 
nians established a cleruchia. All these theories 
were overthrown by two inscriptions found near 


‘the Acropolis, one of which belongs to a statue 


of Epicharinus, who had won a prize running in 
arms, mentioned by Pausanias (i. 23. § 11), and 
should probably be restored thus :. bs hae 
"Emixapivos avéOnrev... 
Kplrios kal Nyowrys éromodrny. 
From. this we learn, first, that the artist’s name 
was Critios, not Critias; then that Nesiotes in 
Pliny’s text is a’ proper name. ‘This Nesiotes was 
probably so far the assistant of the greater master, 
that he superintended the execution in bronze of 
the models of Critios. The most celebrated of 
their works were, the statues of Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton on the Acropolis. These were erected 
B. €. 477. (Marm. Oxon. Epoch. lv.) Critias was, 
therefore, probably older than Phidias, but lived as 
late as B. C. 444, to see the greatness of his rival. 
(Plin. 2. e) = 
(Lucian, Philosoph. 18; Paus. i. 8. § 3; Ross, 
Kunstblatt, 1840, No. 11.) Ora Ope ae 
CRITOBU’LUS (KprrdSovdos), son of Criton, 
and a disciple of Socrates. He did not however 
profit much by his master’s instructions, if we may 
trust the testimony of Aeschines the Socratic (ap. 
Athen. v. p. 220, a; comp. Casaub. ad loc.), by 
whom he is represented as destitute of refinement 
and sordid- in his mode of living. (Comp. Plat. 
Phaed. p. 57; Xen. Mem. i. 3. $ 8, 11. 6; Athen. 
v. p. 188, d; Diog. Laért. ii. 121.) [E. E] 
CRITOBU'LUS (Kpiré6ovdos), a citizen of 
Lampsacus, who appeared at Athens as the repre- — 
sentative of Cersobleptes in B. c. 346, when the 


was about to be ratified, and claimed to be ad- 
mitted to take the oath on behalf of the Thracian 
king as one of the allies of Athens. A decree to 


a strong opposition, as Aeschines asserts, on the 
part of Demosthenes. Yet when the treaty was 
actually ratified before the board of generals, Cer- 
sobleptes was excluded from it. Demosthenes and 
Aeschines accuse one another of thus having nulli- 
fied the decree; while, according to Philip’s ac- 
count, Critobulus was prevented by the. generals 
from taking the oath. (Aesch. de Fals. Leg, p. 39, 
Ep. Phil. ad Ath. p. 160; Dem. de Fals. Leg. p. 
3953; Thirlwall’s Greece, vol. v. p.356.) [E.E] 

CRITOBU’LUS (Kpiré8ouAos), a Greek sur- 
geon, said by Pliny (Æ. N. vii. 37) to have ex- 
tracted an arrow from the eye of Philip the son. 
of Amyntas, king of Macedonia, (probably at the. 
siege of Methone, B. c. 353) so skilfully that, 
though he could not save his sight, he prevented 
his face from being disfigured. He is also men- 


‘tioned by Quintus Curtius (ix. 5) as having — 


been the person who extracted the weapon from 


the wound which Alexander received in- storming 
the principal fortress of the Mallians, B. c. 326. 
[Criropemus.J = a 


“Wes Ge], 


| CRITODE’MUS (Kprrddquos), a Greek sur- 

geon of the family of the Asclepiadae, and a. 
native of the island of Cos, who is said by 
„Arrian (vi. 11) to have been the person who 
‘extracted the weapon from the wound which 


treaty of peace between Philip and the Athenians = 


this effect was passed by the assembly in. spite of Pn 


, [CRITOBULUS, ] 


- philosopher, was a native of Phaselis, a Greek 


_ tion which Critolatis enjoyed at Athens, as a phi- 


` Athens for the destruction of Oropus. They were 


_ the embassy excited the greatest interest at Rome, 


"arrival of L. Crassus at Athens, that is, before B. c. 
to Rhetoric, though he considered it, like Aristotle, 


quence. (Quintil. ii, 15. § 23, 17. § 153 Sext. 


recourse to all the demagogic artifices that he could. 


- Romans and Achaeans irremediable. During the 
ensuing winter he travelled from one town to an- 


B04. i PCRTROLAUS: "se CRITON, 
the magistrates of several towns to take care that. 


Alexander. the Great. received in storming th 
principal fortress of the Mallians, B. c. 326. 
is] : [WL ALG] © 
CRITOLA’US. (KpirdAcos), the Peripatetic 


‘no debtor should be compelled to pay his debts 
before the war with Rome should be brought to a 


enthusiastic admiration of the multitude, and when 
this was accomplished, he summoned an assembly 
of the Achaeans to meet at Corinth, which was 
attended by the dregs of the nation, and which 
conducted. its proceedings in the most riotous and 
tumultuous manner. Four noble Romans, who 
attended the meeting and tried to speak, were 
driven from the place of assembly and treated with 
the grossest insults. It was in vain that the mo- 
derate men among the Achaeans endeavoured to 
bring Critolatis and his partizans to their senses. 
Critolaiis surrounded himself with a body-guard, 
and threatened to use force against those who op- 
posed his plans, and further depicted them to the 
multitude as traitors of their country. The mode- 
rate and well-meaning persons were thus intimi- 
dated, and withdrew. War was thereupon de- 
clared against Lacedaemon, which was under the 
especial protection of Rome. In order to get rid 
of all restraints, he carried a second decree, which 
conferred dictatorial power upon the strategi. The 
Romans, or rather Q. Caecilius Metellus, the prae- 
tor of Macedonia, had shewn all possible forbearance 
towards the Achaeans, and a willingness to come 
to a peaceable understanding with them. This 
conduct was explained by Critolaiis as a conse- 
quence of weakness on the part of the Romans, 
who, he said, did not dare to venture upon a war 
with the Achaeans. In addition to this, he con- 
trived to inspire the Achaeans with the prospect of 
forming alliances with powerful princes and states. 
But this hope was almost completely disappointed, 
and the Achaeans rushed into a war with the 
gigantic powers of Rome, in which every sensible 
person must have seen that destruction awaited 
them. In the-spring of B. c. 146, Critolatis march- 
ed with a considerable army of Achaeans towards 
Thermopylae, partly to rouse all Greece to a ge- 
neral insurrection against Rome, and partly to 
chastise Heracleia, near mount Oeta, which had 
abandoned the cause of the Achaeans. Metellus 
$ even now offered his hand for reconciliation; but 
when his proposals were rejected, and he himself 
suddenly appeared in the neighbourhood of Hera- 
cleia, Critolaiis at once raised the siege of the 
town, quitted his position, and fled southward. 
Metellus followed and overtook him near the town 
of Scarphea in Locris, where he gained an easy 
but brilliant victory over the Achaeans. A great 
number of the latter fell, and 1000 of them were 
made prisoners by the Romans, Critolaiis himself 
was never heard of after this battle. Livy (Epit. 
52) states, that he poisoned himself, but it seems 
more probable that he perished in the sea or the 
marshes on the coast. Critolaiis was the imme- 
diate cause of the war which terminated in the 
destruction of Corinth and put an end to the poli- 
tical existence of Greece. His plan of opposing 
Rome at that time by force of arms was the off 
spring of a mad brain, and the way in whieh he 
proceeded in carrying it into effect shewed what a 
contemptible and cowardly demagogue he was. 
(Polyb. xxxviii. 2, &., xl. 1, &e.; Paus. vii. ec. 14 
and 15; Florus, ii. 16; Cic. de Nat. Deor. iii. 38 ; 
Niebuhr, ist. of Rome, vol. iv. p. 804, &e.) [L.8.] 
_CRITON (Kptror), of Athens, the friend and 
disciple of Socrates, is more celebrated in antiquity 


colony in Lycia, and studied philosophy at Athens 
under Ariston of Ceos, whom he succeeded as the 
head of the Peripatetic school. The great reputa- 


losopher, an orator, and a statesman, induced the 
Athenians to send him to Rome in B. c. 155, to- 
gether with Carneades the Academic and Diogenes 
the Stoic, to obtain a remission of the fine of 500 
talents which the Romans had imposed upon 


successful in the object for which they came; and 


Not only the Roman youth, but the most illus- 
‘trious men in the state, such as Scipio Africanus, 
Laelius, Furius, and others, came to listen to their 
discourses. The novelty of their doctrines seemed 
to the Romans of the old school to be fraught 
with such danger to the morals of the citizens, 
that Cato induced the senate to send them away 
from Rome as quickly as possible. (Plut. Cad. 
Maj. 22; Gell. vii. 14; Macrob. Saturn. i. 5 3 Cie. 
de Orat, ii. 37, 38.) We have no further informa- 
tion respecting the life of Critolaiis. He lived 
upwards of eighty-two years, but died before the 


‘ll. (Lucian, Macrob. 20; Cie. de Orat. i. 11.) 
~ Critolaiis seems to have paid particular attention 


not as an art, but rather as a matter of practice 
(rp:64). Cicero speaks in high terms of his elo- 


Empir. adv. Mathem. ti, 12, p. 291; Cic. de Fin. 
v. 5.) Next to Rhetoric, Critolaiis seems to have 
given his chief attention to the study of moral 
philosophy, and to have made some additions to 
Aristotle’s system (comp. Cic. Tuse. v. 17 ; Clem. 
Alex. Strom. ii. p. 416), but upon the whole he 
deviated very little from the philosophy of the 
founder of the Peripatetic school. (Stahr, Aristo- 
en) i. pp. 83, 135; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. il. p. 
483. an: | 

A Critolaiis is mentioned by Plutarch (Paral, 
min. cc. 6, 9) as the author of a work on Epeirus, 
and of another entitled awdueva; and Gellius 
(xi. 9) also speaks of an historical writer of this 
name. Whether the historian is the same as the 
Peripatetic philosopher, cannot be determined. 
A grammarian Critolaiis is mentioned in the Ety- 
mologicum Magnum (s. v. 7 ò és). (Comp. Voss. 
de Hist. Grraec. p. 422, ed. Westermann.) [A.S.] 

CRITOLA’US (KpiréAaos), an Achaean, who 
succeeded Diaeus, in B. c. 147, as strategus of 
the Achaeans, and was as bitter an enemy of the 
Romans as his predecessor. As soon as he entered 
upon his office, he began insulting the Roman 
ambassadors and breaking off all negotiations with 
them. After their departure for Italy, he had 


devise, in order to render the rupture between the 


other, inflaming the people by his furious speeches 
against the Romans. He tried especially to work 
upon the populace in the towns of Greece, and 
resorted to the most iniquitous means to obtain 
their favour, Thus he extorted a promise from 


close. By these and similar means he won the 


tone Pieriota in Diss. Ste. i. p. 188.) [P. S.] 


‘Heracleides of Tarentum, Cleopatra, and others. 
The contents of each chapter of the four books 
have been preserved by Galen (ibid.), by whom 


_. gerted by Fabricius in the twelfth volume of the 
old edition of his Biblioth. Graeca. He wrote also 
a work on Simple Medicines (Tepl trav ‘Ariy 

bapudxwy) of which the fourth book is quoted by 


-CRITON. 


for his love and affection for his master, whom he | 
generously supported with his fortune (Diog. | 
 Laërt. ii. 20, 121), than as a philosopher himself. 


Accordingly, whenever he is introduced in Plato’s 
dialogues, his attachment to Socrates is extolled, 
and not his philosophical talents. It was Criton 
who had made every arrangement for the escape 
of Socrates from prison, and who tried, in vain, to 
persuade him to fly, as we see from Plato’s dia- 
logue named after him; and it was Criton also 
who closed the eyes of the dying philosopher. 
(Plat. Phaedon, p.118,a.) Criton applied his great 
riches, which are mentioned by Socrates in a jocose 
way in the Euthydemus of Plato (p. 304, c.), to 


the noblest purposes. His sons, of whom he pos- 


sessed four according to Diogenes Laërtius (ii. 
121), and two according to Plato (Huthydem. p. 
360, with Heindorf’s note), were likewise disciples 
of Socrates. The eldest of them was Critobulus. 
[CRITOBULUS.] 

Criton wrote seventeen dialogues on philoso- 
phical subjects, the titles of which are given by 
Diogenes Laërtius (2. ¢.). Among these there 
was one “ On Poetics” (Teo) Tomrucis), which 
is the only work on this subject mentioned in the 
history of Greek literature before the work of 
Aristotle. (The passages in Plato’s writings, in 
which Criton is mentioned, are collected in Groen 
van Prinsterer, Prosopographia Platonica, p. 200, 
&e., Lugd. Bat. 1823; comp. Hermann, Gesch. und 
System der Platon. Philosophie, i. p. 633.) [A.S.] 

CRITON (Kpirwv). 1. Of Azcan, a Pytha- 
gorean philosopher, a fragment of whose work, 
mepl mpovolas Kat dyabñs TÚXNS, is preserved by 
Stobaeus. (Serm. 3; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. i. pp. 
840, 886.) 

2, Of ATHENS, a comic poet of the new comedy, 
of very little note. Of his comedies there only 
remain a few lines and three titles, AirwAof, d:d0- 


mpdypov, and Meconvia, (Pollux. ix. 4.15, x. 


7.35; Ath. iv. p. 173, b.; Meineke, Frag. Com. 
Graec. i. p. 484, iv. pp. 537, 538.) 

3. Of Naxus. [Eupoxus.] ; 

4, Of Piera, in Macedonia, wrote historical 
and descriptive works, entitled TlaAAnvexd, Supa- 
kovovy xrioiw, Tlepoixd, Zucedund, Zvpaxovowy 
mepiyynots, and wepl ris dpyijs Trev Masredovev, 
(Suid. s. v.) Immediately before, Suidas has the 
entry, Kpirwy éypayev év rors Tericois. (Comp. 


Suid, s. v. yéoo.; Steph. Byz. Teria.) Whether 


this was the same person is not known. (Voss. 
Hisi. Graec. p. 423, Westermann; Ebert, de Cri- 


CRITON (Kpirwv). 1. A physician at Rome in 
the first or second century after Christ, attached 
to the court of one of the emperors (Gal. De 
Compos: Medicam. sec. Locos, i. 3, vol. xii. p. 445), 
probably Trajan, à. D. 98—117. He is perhaps 
the person mentioned by Martial. (Epigr. xi. 60. 


6.) He wrote.a work on Cosmetics (Koouytina) | 


in four books, which were very popular in Galen’s 
time (ibid. p. 446) and which contained almost all 
that had been written on the same subject by 


the work is frequently quoted, and have been in- 


A CRIUS. oy BOS 
Galen (De Compos. Medicam. see. Gen. ii. 11, vie 1, 
vol. xili. pp. 516, 862); he is also quoted by 
Aëtius and Paulus Aegineta, and may perhaps be 
the person to whom one of the letters of Apollo- 
nius of Tyana is addressed. (2p. xvii. ed. Colon. 
Agripp. 1623, 8vo.) None of his works are ex- 
tant, except a few fragments preserved by other 
authors. He is perhaps the author of a work on 
Cookery, mentioned by Athenaeus. (xii. p. 516.) . 

2. Another physician of the same name is men- 
tioned by Galen as having belonged to the sect of 
the Empirici in the fourth or third century be- 
fore Christ. (De Subjig. Empir. e. 1, vol. i. p. 
340, ed. Chart.) [W. A. G.] 

L. CRITO'NIUS, a Roman, who was aedilis 
cerealis in B. c. 44. This office had been instituted 
by J. Caesar, and Critonius and M. Fannius were 
the first who filled it. Appian (B. C. iii. 23) re- 
lates the following occurrence respecting Critonius. 
When the Cerealia were celebrated, shortly after 
the murder of Caesar, and Octavianus erected the 
golden sella with a crown in honour of Caesar,—a 
distinction which had been conferred upon the — 
dictator by a senatusconsultum,—Critonins declared 
that he would not suffer Caesar to be thus ho- 
noured in the games for which he (Critonius) him- 
self had to pay the expenses. This conduct of a — 
man who had belonged to the party of Caesar, and 
had been promoted by him (comp. Cic. ad Att. xiii. 
21), is. indeed surprising; but it may have been © 
the consequence of a strong republican enthusiasm. 
Another more serious difficulty is contained in the 
fact, that the Cerealia, at which Octavianus is here 
represented to have been present, were celebrated 
in the early part of April (Dict. of Ant. s.v. Cerea- 


known to have returned to Rome. Unless, there- 
fore, we suppose that there is some blunder in the | 
account of Appian, we must believe that the cele- 
bration of the games in that year was postponed — 
on account of the great confusion that. followed 
after the murder of Caesar.. (Drumann, Gesch. _ 
Roms, i. p. 123.) Be eee ahh hae 

The annexed coin refers to this Critonius. It 
bears on the obverse the head of Ceres, and on 
the reverse two men sitting, with the legend, © 
M. Fan. L. CRIT., and it was doubtless struck by 
order of M. Fannius and L. Critonius in the year 
that they were aediles cereales [L.S] 


CRIUS or CREIUS (Kpios), a son of Uranus 
and Ge, and one of the Titans, who was the fa- 
ther of Astraeus, Pallas, and Perses, (Hesiod. 
Theog. 875; Apollod. i.1.§3,2.§2.) [LSJ 


` . CRIUS (Kptos),.son of Polyeritus, and one of — 
| the chief men of Aegina. When the Aeginetans, 
iin B. c. 491, had submitted to the demand. of 
‘Dareius Hystaspis for earth and water, Cleomenes 
L, king of Sparta, crossed over to the island to 
‘apprehend those who had chiefly advised the mea- 
sure, but was successfully resisted by Crius on the | 
ground that he had not come with authority from 
the Spartan government, since his colleague Dema- 


lia), that is, before the time at which Octavianus is 


396 ee 
ratus ‘was not with him. ‘Cleomenes,. being ob- 


_liged to withdraw, consoled himself by a play on | 


the words Kptos and xpids (a ram), advising the 
refractory Aeginetan to arm his horns with brass, 
as he would soon need all the defence he could get. 
(Herod. vi. 50; comp. v. 75.) It was supposed 
that the resistance had been privately encouraged 
by Demaratus (vi. 61, 64), and on the deposition 
of the latter, and the appointment of Leotychides 
to the throne (vi. 65, 66), Cleomenes again went 
to Aegina with his new colleague, and, having 
‘seized Crius and others, delivered them into the 
custody of the Athenians. (vi. 73; comp. 85, &c.) 
` Polycritus, the son of Crius, distinguished himself 
-at the battle of Salamis, B. c. 480, and wiped off 
the reproach of Medism. (viii. 92.)  [E. E] 
© CRIXUS (Kpéos), a Gaul, was one of the two 
principal generals in the army of Spartacus, B. C. 
78. Two Roman armies had already been de- 
feated by the revolted gladiators and slaves, when 
_ Crixus was defeated in a battle near mount Gar- 
ganus by the consul L. Gellius, in B. co. 72. 
Crixus ‘himself was slain, and two-thirds of his 
army, which consisted of 30,000 men, were de- 
stroyed on the field of battle. Spartacus soon 
after sacrificed 300 Roman captives to the manes 
of Crixus. (Appian, B. C.i. 116, &c.; Liv. Epit. 
95, 96; Sall. Fragm. Hist. lib. iii.) [L. S.] 


CRO'BYLUS (Kpedévaos), an Athenian comic 


poet, who is reckoned among the poets of the new 
comedy, but it is uncertain whether he really be~ 
longed to the middle or the new. About his age we 
only know for certain, that he lived about or after 
o B.C. 824, but not how longafter. Some writers have 
-` confounded him with Hegesippus. [Hucusipros.] 
The following titles of his plays, and a few lines, 
are extant: “Amwaryxouevos, “AmoArrotca, Vevdv- 
- moSorimatos (Athen. iii. p.109,d., 107,¢., vi. p. 248, 
b., 258, b. ca vill. p. 364, E, ix. pe 384, Cy x. p. 
429, d., 443, £3; Meineke, Frag. Comm. Graec. i. 
pp- 490, 491, iv. pp. 565—569.) EP. 8.] 
CROCE/ATAS (Kpoxedras), a surname of Zeus, 
derived from a place, Croceae, near Gythinm in 
Laconia. (Paus. iii. 21. $ 4.) [L. S.] 
CROCON (Kpórwv), the husband of Saesara 
and father of Meganeira. (Apollod. iii. 9. § 1; 
Paus. i. 38. § 25 comp. Arcas.) [T.S] 
CROCUS, the beloved friend of Smilax, was 
changed by the gods into a saffron plant, because 
he loved without being loved again. According to 
another tradition, he was metamorphosed by his 
friend Hermes, who had killed him in a game of 
discus. (Ov. Met. iv. 283; Serv. ad Virg. Georg. 
iy. 182.) [L.S] 
CROESUS (Kpoivos), the last king of Lydia, 
of the family of the Mermnadae, was the son of 
Alyattes ; his mother was a Carian. At the age 
of thirty-five, he succeeded his father in the king- 
dom of Lydia. (B. c. 560.) Difficulties have been 
raised about this date, and there are very strong 


reasons for believing that Croesus was associated in 


the kingdom during his father’s life, and that the 


earlier events of his reign, as recorded by Herodo- : 


tus, belong to this period of joint government. 
(Clinton F. H. ii. pp. 297, 298.) We are ex- 
pressly told that he was made satrap of Adramyt- 


tium and the plain of Thebe about B. c. 574 or] 


572. (Nicol. Damasc. p. 243, ed. Cor., supposed 
to be taken from the Lydian history of Xanthus ; 


Fischer, Griechische Zeitiaféeln, s. a. 572 B. Gc.) 
He made war first on the Ephesians, and after- 


CROESUS. > or | | | 
wards. on the other Ionian and Aeolian cities of 
Asia Minor, all of which he reduced to the pay- 
ment of tribute. He was meditating an attempt | 
to subdue the insular Greeks also, when either 
Bias or Pittacus turned him. from his purpose 
by a clever fable (Herod. i. 27); and instead of 
attacking the islanders he made an alliance with 
them. Croesus next turned his arms against the 
peoples of Asia Minor west of the river Halys, 
all of whom he subdued except the Lycians and 
Cilicians.: 
northern and western coasts of Asia Minor, to the 
Halys on the east and the Taurus on the south, 
and included the Lydians, Phrygians, Mysians, 
Mariandynians, Chalybes, Paphlagonians, the Thy- 
nian and Bithynian Thracians, the Carians, Io- 
nians, Dorians, Aeolians, and Pampnylians. 
fame of his power and wealth drew to his court 
at Sardis all the wise men (roportal) of Greece, 
and among them Solon. To him the king exhi- 
-bited all his. treasures, and then asked him who 


manly accomplishments. 
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His dominions now extended from the 


The 


ras the happiest man he had ever seen. The 


reply of Solon, teaching that no man should be 


deemed happy till he had finished his life in a 


happy way, may be read in the beautiful narra- 
tive of Herodotus. 


After the departure of Solon, 
Croesus wag visited with a divine retribution for 
his pride. He had two sons, of whom one was 
dumb, but the other excelled all his comrades in 
His name was Atys. 
Croesus had a dream that Atys should perish by | 


an iron-pointed. weapon, and in spite of all his 


precautions, an accident fulfilled the dream. His — 
other son lived to save his father’s life by suddenly 
regaining the power of speech when he saw Croe- 
sus in danger at the taking of Sardis. Adrastus, 
the unfortunate slayer of Atys, killed himself on 
his tomb, and Croesus gave himself up to grief for 
two years. At the end of that time the growing 
power of Cyrus, who had recently subdued the Me- 
dian kingdom, excited the apprehension of Croesus, 


and he conceived the idea of putting down the 


Persians before their empire became firm. Before, 
however, venturing to attack Cyrus, he looked to 
the Greeks for aid, and to their oracles for coun- 
sel; and in both points he was deceived. In 
addition to the oracles among the Greeks, he con- 
sulted that’ of Ammon in Lybia; but first he put 
their truth to the test by sending messengers to 
inquire of them at a certain time what he was 
then doing. The replies of the oracle of Amphia- 
ralis and that of the Delphi at Pytho were cor- 
rect; that of the latter is preserved by Herodotus. 
To these oracles, and especially to that at Pytho, 
Croesus sent rich presents, and charged the bearers 
of them to inquire whether he should march 
against the Persians, and whether there was any 
people whom he ought to make his allies. The 
reply of both oracles was, that, if he marched 
against the Persians, he would overthrow a great 
empire, and beth advised him to make allies of the 
most powerful among the Greeks. He of course 
understood the response to refer to the Persian 
empire, and not, as the priests explained it after. 
the event, to his own; and he sent presents to 


each of the Delphians, who in return granted. to 


him and his people the privileges of priority in 
consulting the oracle, exemption from charges, and 
the chief seat at festivals (mpopavrniny kal aTe- 
Aeinv kal mpoeSpinv),.and that any one of them 
might at any time obtain certain rights of citizen- 
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ship (yevéoOa AcAgdv). Croesus, having now 


the most unbounded confidence in the oracle, con- 


sulted it for the third time, asking whether his 
monarchy would last long. The Pythia replied 


that he should flee along the Hermus, when a 


mule became king over the Medes. By this mule 


was signified Cyrus, who was deseended of two 
different nations, his: father being a Persian, but 
his mother a Mede. Croesus, however, thought 
that a mule would never be king over the Medes, 


and proceeded confidently to follow the advice of 


the oracle about making allies of the Greeks. 


Upon inquiry, he found that the Lacedaemonians | 


and Athenians were the most powerful of the 


Greeks; but that. the Athenians were distracted 
by the civil dissensions between Peisistratus and. 


the Alemaeonidae, while the Lacedaemonians had 
just come off victorious from a long and dangerous 
war with the people of Tegea. Croesus therefore 
sent presents to the Lacedaemonians, with a re- 
quest for their alliance, and his request was grant- 
ed by the Lacedaemonians, on whom he had pre- 
viously conferred a favour. All that they did for 
him, however, was to send a present, which never 


reached him. Croesus, having now fully deter- 


mined on the war, in spite of the good advice of a 
Lydian named Sandanis (Herod. i. 71), and hav- 
ing some time before made a league with Amasis, 
king of Egypt, and Labynetus, king of the Baby- 
lonians, marched across the Halys, which was the 
boundary betweeen the Medo-Persian empire and 
his own. The pretext for his aggression was to 
avenge the wrongs of his brother-in-law Astyages, 


. whom Cyrus had deposed. from the throne of Media. 


He wasted the country of the Cappadoeians (whom 


the Greeks called also Syrians) and took their 


strongest town, that of the Pterii, near Sinope, in 
the neighbourhood of which he was met by Cyrus, 


and. they fought an indecisive battle, which was 


broken off by night. (B. c. 546.) The following 
day, as Cyrus did not offer battle, and as his own 
army was much mferior to the Persian in num- 
bers, Croesus marched back to Sardis, with the 


intention of summoning his allies and. recruiting 


his own forces, and then renewing the war on the 
return of spring. Accordingly, he sent heralds to 
the Aegyptians, Babylonians, and Lacedaemonians, 
requesting their aid at Sardis in five months, and 
in the meantime he disbanded all his mercenary 
troops. Cyrus, however, pursued him with a 
rapidity which he had not expected, and appeared 
before Sardis before his approach could be an- 
nounced. Croesus led out his Lydian. cavalry to 
battle, and was totally defeated. In this battle 
Cyrus is said to have employed the stratagem of 


opposing his camels to the enemy’s horses, which 


could not endure the noise or odour of the camels. 
Croesus, being now shut up in Sardis, sent again 


to hasten his allies. One of his emissaries, named 
Eurybatus, betrayed his counsels to Cyrus [Ev- | 
‘eal personages, the one a son of Zeus by the 
nymph Himalia (Diod. v.55), and the other a 
‘suitor of Hippodameia, who was killed by Oeno- 
“maus: (Paus. vi. 21.°§ 7) 


RYBATUS], and before any help could arrive, 
Satdis: was taken by the boldness of a Mardian, 


-. who found an unprotected point in its defences, 
after Croesus had reigned 14 years, and had been. 
besieged 14 days. (Near the end of 546, B. c.). 


Croesus was taken alive, and devoted to the flames. 
by Cyrus, together with 14 Lydian youths, 
probably as a thanksgiving sacrifice to the god | 
whom the Persians worship in the symbol of fire. 
But:as Croesus stood in fetters upon the pyre, the: 
warning of Solon came. to his mind. and having | 
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broken’ a long silence with a groan, he thrice 


uttered the name of Solon. Cyrus inquired who 


‘it was that he called on, and, upon hearing the 


story, repented of his purpose, and ordered the 


fire to be quenched.’ When this could not be 


done, Croesus prayed aloud with tears to Apollo, 
by all the presents. he had given him, to save him 
now, and immediately the fire was quenched by a 
storm of rain. Believing that Croesus was under 
a special divine protection, and no doubt also 
struck by the warning of Solon, Cyrus took 
Croesus for his friend and counsellor, and gave him 
for an abode the city of Barene, near Ecbatana. 


In his expedition against the Massagetae, Cyrus had 


Croesus with him, and followed his advice about 
the passage of the Araxes. Before passing the 
river, however, he sent. him back to Persia, with 
his own son Cambyses, whom he charged to ho- 
nour Croesus, and Croesus to advise his son. 
When Cambyses came to the throne, and invaded ` 
Egypt, Croesus accompanied him. In the affair 
of Prexaspes and his son, Croesus at first acted 
the part of a flattering courtier, though not, as it 
seems, without a touch of irony (Herod. tii. 34) ; 
but, after Cambyses had murdered the yonth, 
Croesus boldly admonished him, and was obliged 
to fly for his life from the presence of the king. 
The servants of Cambyses concealed him, thinking. 


that their master would repent of having wished 


to kill him. And so it happened; but when 
Cambyses heard that Croesus was alive, he said 


that he was glad, but he ordered those who had 
saved him to be put to death for their disobedience. 


Of the time and circumstances of Croesus’s death 
we know nothing. A few additional, but unim- — 
portant. incidents in his life, are mentioned by 
Herodotus. Ctesias’s account of the taking of 
Sardis is somewhat different from that of Hero- 


dotus. (Herod. i. 6, 7, 26—94, 130, 155, 207, — 
208, iii, 14, 34—36, v. 36, vi 37, 125, vill 
353 Ctesias, Persica, 4, ed. Lion, ap. Phot. Cod. 
72, p. 36, Bekker; Ptol. Hephaest..ap. Phot. Cod. 


190, p. 146, b. 21, 148, b. 88; Plut. Sol 27; — 
Diod. ix. 2, 25—27, 29, 31—34, xvi. 563. 


Justin i. 7.) Xenophon, in his historical romance, 


gives some further particulars about Croesus which 


are unsupported by any other testimony and. 
opposed to that of Herodotus, with whom, how- 
‘ever, he for the most. part agrees, (Cyrop i. 5, 

ii. 1, iv. 1,2, vi. 2, vil. 1—4, vill. 2.) [P8] 


CROMUS (Kpéuos), a son of Poseidon, from 


whom Cromyon in the territory of Corinth was 


believed to have derived its name. (Paus. ii. 1. 

§ 3.) A son of Lycaon likewise bore this name. 

(Pans. vill. 8 $I.) econ yet. La Bed 
CRO'NIDES or CRONI'ON (Kpovidns or. 


| Kpovlwy), a patronymic from Cronus, and very 
commonly given to Zeus, the son of Cronus. (Hom. 


210508, HU Bee, EES 
CRO’NIUS (Kpévos), the name of two mythi- — 


[L. 8.] 


) . CRO'NIUS (Kpdmos), a Pythagorean philoso- 
‘pher. (Porphyr. Vit. Plot. 20; Euseb. Hist. Eccles. 
“vi 19.) Nemesius (de Anim. 2, p. 35) mentions 


a work of his mep) madryyeveolas, and Origen is 


‘said to have diligently studied the works of Cro-  — 
“nius. (Suid. s.v.’Opvyévns.) Porphyrius also states, 
-that he endeavoured to explain the fables of the 
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‘Homeric poems in a philosophical manner. This | mere probability. There are two accounts res- 
is all we know about Cronius, although he appears | pecting his return to Cnidus. It took place at the 
to have been very distinguished among the later | time when Conon was in Cyprus. Ctesias himself 
Pythagoreans.. - [L.&.] _ | had simply stated, that he asked Artaxerxes and _ 
CRO'NIUS, an engraver of gems, who lived | obtained from him the permission to return. Ac- 
between the times of Alexander and Augustus. | cording to the other account, Conon sent a letter 
(Plin. HM. N. xxxvii. 4; Visconti, Ocuv. div. ii. | to the king, in which he gave him advice as to the 
pe 128.) 02. l {L. U.] |means of humbling the Lacedaemonians. Conon 
CRONUS (Kpévos), a son of Uranus and Ge, requested the bearer to get the letter delivered to 
and the youngest among the Titans, He was | the king by some of the Greeks who were staying 
married to Rhea, by whom he became the father of | at his court. When the letter was given for this 
Hestia, Demeter, Hera, Hades, Poseidon, and | purpose to Ctesias, the latter inserted a passage in 
Zeus, Cheiron is also called a son of Cronus. | which he made Conon desire the king to send 
(Hesiod. Theog. 137, 452, &c.; Apollod. i, 1. § 3, | Ctesias to the west, as he would be a very useful 
-&c.) At the instigation of his mother, Cronus un- | person there. (Plut. Artaw. 21.) The latter ac- 
manned his father for having thrown the Cyclopes, | count is not recommended by any strong internal 
< who were likewise his children by Ge, into Tar- | probability, and the simple statement of Ctesias 
tarus. Out of the blood thus shed sprang up the | himself seems to be more entitled to credit. How 
Erinnyes. When the Cyclopes were delivered | long Ctesias survived his return to Cnidus is un- 
from Tartarus, the government of the world was | known, SF me 
‘taken from Uranus and given to Cronus, who in| During his stay in Persia, Ctesias gathered all 
his turn lost it through Zeus, as was predicted to | the information that was attainable in that coun- 
him by Ge and Uranus. [Zzvs.] The Romans | try, and wrote — 1. A great work on the history 
identified their Saturnus with the Cronus of the | of Persia (Mepowud) with the view of giving his 
Greeks. [SatuRNvus. ] [L. S.] | countrymen a more accurate knowledge of that 
CROTUS (Kpé7os), a son of Pan by Eupheme, | empire than they possessed, and to refute the 
the nurse of the Muses, with whom he was brought | errors current in Greece, which had arisen partly 
up, and at whose request he was placed among the | from ignorance and partly from the national vanity 
stars as Sagittarius, as he had been a skilful shooter. į of the Greeks. The materials for his history, so 
(Hygin. Fab, 224; Pott. Astr. ii. 77.) [L.8.] | far as he did not describe events of which he had 
CRUS, an agnomen of L. Cornelius Lentulus, | been an eye-witness, he derived, according to the 
consul, B. € 49; [Lenvurus.] testimony of Diodorus, from the Persian archives 
CTEATUS. [Mouionzs.] | (SipO€épar Barral), or the official history of the 
CTE'SIAS (Krijaias). 1, Of Cnidus in Caria, | Persian empire, which was written in accordance 
and a son of Ctesiochus or Ctesiarchus. (Suid. | with alaw of the country. This important work 
s.v. Kriows; Eudocia, p. 268; Tzetz. Chil, i. 82.) | of Ctesias, which, like that of Herodotus, was 
Cnidus was celebrated from early times as a seat | written in the Ionie dialect, consisted of twenty- 
of medical knowledge, and Ctesias, who himself | three books. The first six contained the history 
belonged to the family of the Asclepiadae, wasa | of the great Assyrian monarchy down to the foun- 
physician by profession. He was a contemporary. dation of the kingdom of Persia. It is for this 
of Xenophon ; and if Herodotus lived till B.C. 425, | reason that Strabo (xiv. p. 656 ) speaks of Ctesias as 
or, according to some, even till B. c. 408, Ctesias | ovyypebas tà “Agoupiaxd Kat to epod, T he Y 
may be called a contemporary of Herodotus. | next seven books contained the history of Persia 
He lived for a number of years in Persia at the | down to the end of the reign of Xerxes, and the 
court of king Artaxerxes Mnemon, as private phy- | remaining ten carried the history down to the time 
sician to the king. (Strab. xiv. p. 656.) Diodorus | when Ctesias left Persia, ze. to the year B. c, 398. 
(ii. 32) states, that Ctesias was made prisoner by | (Diod. xiv. 46.) The form and style of this work 
the king, and that owing to his great skill in me- | were of considerable merit, and its loss may be 
dicine, he was afterwards drawn to the court, and | regarded as one of the most serious for the history — 
was highly honoured there. This statement, | of the East. (Dionys. Hal. De Comp. Verb. 10; 
which contains nothing to suggest the time when | Demetr. Phal, De Hlocut. §§ 212, 215.) All that 
Ctesias was made prisoner, has been referred by | is now extant of it is a meagre abridgment in 
some critics to the war between Artaxerxes | Photius (Cod. 72), and a number of fragments 
and his brother, Cyrus the Younger, B. c.40].| which are preserved in Diodorus, Athenaeus, Plu- 
But, in the first place, Ctesias is already men- | tarch, and others. Of the first portion, which 
tioned, during that war, as accompanying the king. | contained the history of Assyria, there is no 
(Xen. Anab. i. 8. $27.) Moreover, if as Diodorus | abridgment. in Photius, and all we possess of that 
and Tzetzes state, Ctesias remained seventeen | part is contained in the second book of Diodorus, 
years at the court of Persia, and returned to bis | which seems. to be taken almost entirely from Cte- 
native country in B. c. 398 (Diod. xiv. 46; comp. | sias. There we find that the accounts of Ctesias, 
Plut. Artax, 21), it follows, that he must have | especially in their chronology, differ considerably 
gone to Persia long before the battle of Cunaxa, | from those of Berosus, who likewise derived his 
that is, about B. c. 415, The statement, that | information from eastern sources. These discre- 
Ctesias entered Persia as a prisoner of war, has | pancies can only be explained by the fact, that the 
been doubted; and if we consider the favour with | annals used by the two historians were written in 
-= which other Greek physicians, such as Democedes. | different places and under different circumstances. 
and Hippocrates were treated and how they were | The chronicles used by Ctesias were written by 
sought for at the court of Persia, it is not impro- | official persons, and those used by Berosus were 
bable that Ctesias may have been invited to the | the work of priests; both therefore were written 
court; but the express statement of Diodorus, that | from a different point of view, and neither was per- 
he was made a prisoner cannot be upset by such a | haps strictly true in all its details. The part of 
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Ctesias’s work which contained the history of 


Persia, that is, from the sixth book to the end, is 
somewhat better known from the extraets which 


Photius made from it, and which are still extant. 


Here again Ctesias is frequently at variance with 
other Greek writers, especially with Herodotus. 


To account for this, we must remember, that he is 
expressly reported to have written his work with 


the intention of correcting the erroneous notions 
about Persia in Greece; and if this was the case, 
the reader must naturally be prepared to find the 
accounts of Ctesias differing from those of others. 
It is moreover not improbable, that the Persian 
chronicles were as partial to the Persians, if not 
more so, as the accounts written by Greeks were 
to the Greeks. These considerations sufficiently 
account, in our opinion, for the differences existing 
between the statements of Ctesias and other writ- 
ers ; and there appears to be no reason for charging 
him, as some have done, with wilfully falsifying 
history. Itis at least certain, that there can be 
no positive evidence for such a serious charge. 
The court chronicles of Persia appear to have con- 
tained chiefly the history of the royal family, the 
occurrences at the court and the seraglio, the in- 
trigues of the women and eunuchs, and the insur- 
rections of satraps to make themselves independent 
of the great monarch. Suidas (s.v. Wdudida) 
mentions, that Pamphila made an abridgment of 
the work of Ctesias, probably the Persica, in three 
books. | 

Another work, for which Ctesias also collected 


-= his materials during his stay in Persia, was—2. A 


treatise on India (Ivá) in one book, of which 
we likewise possess an abridgment in Photius, 
and a great number of fragments preserved in other 
writers. The description refers chiefly to the 
north-western part of India, and is principally 
confined to a description of the natural history, the 
produce’ of the soil, and the animals and men of 
India. In this description truth is to a great 
extent mixed up with fables, and it seems to be 
mainly owing to this work that Ctesias was looked 


upon in later times as an author who deserved no 


credit. But if his account of India is looked upon 
from a proper point of view, it does not in any way 
deserve to be treated with contempt. Ctesias him- 
self never visited India, and his work was the first 
in the Greek language that was written upon that 
country: he could do nothing more than lay before 
his countrymen that which was known or believed 
about India among the Persians. His Indica must 
therefore be regarded as a picture of India, such as 
it was conceived by the Persians. Many things 
in his description which were formerly looked upon 
as fabulous, have been proved by the more recent 
discoveries in India to be founded on facta. 
Ctesias also wrote several other works, of which, 


however, we know little more than their titles: 
they were—3. Tlep) "Opwv, which consisted of at. 


least two books. (Plut. de Fluv. 21; Stob. Froril. 


C.18.) 4. Tleptraous "Actas (Steph. Byz. s. ve. 
Siyuvos), which is perhaps the same as the Tepuj- | 
--ynots of which Stephanus Byzantius (s. v. Koodr7) 


quotes the third book. 5. Tepi MWerayev (Plut. 
de Fluv. 19), and 6. Nep Trav rara viv *Aciay 
odpwv. It has been inferred from a passage in 


Galen (v. p- 652, ed. Basil.), that Ctesias also. 
wrote on medicine, but no accounts of his medical | g 
-o | injury sustained by the Cnidian Venus of Praxis- 


works have come down to us. 


The abridgment which Photius made of the 
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Persica and Indica of Ctesias were printed sepa. 


rately by H. Stephens, Paris, 1557 and 1594, 8vo., 
and were also added to his edition of Herodotus. 
After his time it became customary to print the 
remains of Ctesias as an appendix to Herodotus. 
The first separate edition of those abridgments, — 
together with the fragments. preserved in other 
writers, is that of A. Lion, Göttingen, 1823, 8vo., 
with critical notes and a Latin translation. A 


more complete edition, with an introductory essay 


on the life and writings of Ctesias, is that of Bahr, 
Frankfort, 1824, 8vo. (Compare Fabric. Bibl. 
Graec. ti. p. 740, &e. 3 Rettig, Clesiae Cnidii Vita 
cum appendice de libris Ctesiae, Hanov. 1827, 8v0.; 
K. L. Blum, Herodot und Ctesias, Heidelb. 1836, 
8vo.) | e x 
2. Of Ephesus, an epic poct, who is mentioned 
by Plutarch (de Flav. 18) as the author of an epic: 
poem, Ileponls. His age isquite unknown. Welcker 
(Der Episch. Cycl. p. 50) considers this Ctesias to 
be the same as the Musaeus (which he regards as- 
a fictitious name) of Ephesus to whom Suidas and. 
Eudocia ascribe an epic poem, Perseis, in ten. books. 
But this is a mere conjecture, in support of which 
little can be said. L. S. 
CTESI’BIUS (Krnoisos). 1. A Greek histo- 
rian, who probably lived at the time of the first 
Ptolemies, or at least after the time of Demosthenes, 
for we learn from Plutarch (Dem. 5), that Hermip-. 
pus of Smyrna referred to him as his authority for 
some statement respecting Demosthenes. Accord- 
ing to Apollodorus (ap. Phlegon. de Longaev. 2), 
Ctesibius died during a walk at the age of 104, 
and according to Lucian (Macrob. 22), at the age 
of 124 years. Whether he was the author ofa 
work, Iep S:Aocodias, referred to by Plutarch | 
(Vit. X Orat. pe 844, c.) is uncertain. 
2. A Cynic philosopher, a native of Chalcis and ` 
a friend of Menedemus. According to Athenaeus, 
who relates an anecdote about him, he lived in the 
reign of Antigonus, king of Macedonia. (Athen. iw 
p. 15, iv. p. 162.) [L. S. 
CTESI’BIUS (Kryoiéios), celebrated for his 
mechanical inventions, was born at Alexandria, 
and lived probably about B. c. 250, in the reigns 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus and Euergetes, though ` 
Athenaeus (iv. p. 174) says, that he flourished in | 
the time of the second Euergetes. His father was 
a barber, but his own taste led him to devote him- 
self to mechanics. He is said to have invented a 
clepsydra or water-clock, a hydraulic organ (ddpav- . 
Ars) and other machines, and to have been the first 
to discover the elastic force of air and apply it as a 
moving power. . Vitruvius (lib. vil. praef.) men- 


tions him as an author, but none of his works re- — 


main. He was the teacher, and has been supposed 
to have been the father, of Hero Alexandrinus, whose 
treatise called BeAoroted has also sometimes been. 
attributed to him. (Vitruv. ix. 9, x. 12; Plin. H. 


N: vii. 87; Athen. iv. p..174, xi. p. 497; Philo 


Byzant. ap. Vet. Math. pp. 56, 67, 72; Fabric. 
Bibl. Graece. vol. ii. p. 591.) C EWaeRODI oe 
CTE’SICLES (Kryowxafs), the, author of a 


chronological. work (xpomed or xpévor), of which 
-two fragments are preserved in Athenaeus (vi. ps 
O72, x. p. 445.) i 


[L.S.] 


~: CTE'SICLES, the author af a beautiful statue 
‘at Samos, about which a similar story is told by — 


Athenaeus (xiii. p. 606, a.) as that respecting the: 


[L U.} 


aM 2. 


MO wes CUBA we 
. CTESIDE’MUS, a painter celebrated for two 
- pictures, representing the conquest of Oechalia and 
the story of Laodamia.. ( | 
_ § 33.) He was the master of Antiphilus (Plin. 
© XXXV. 37), a contemporary of Apelles. [L. U.] © 
CTESILAUS. [Crusiiavs.] 7 
_ CTESI'LOCHUS, a Binter, the pupil and per- 
haps brother of Apelles, known by a ludicrous 
picture representing the birth of Bacchus. (Plin. 
XXXV. 40. § 33; Suid. s. v. “AmeAAjs.) [L. U.] 
CTE'SIPHON (Krnoi¢ey). 
Leosthenes of Anaphlystus, was accused by Aes- 
chines for having proposed the decree, that De- 


mosthenes should be honoured with the crown. |. 


f AESCHINES; DEMOSTHENES. | 
2. An Athenian, who was sent in B. c. 348 as 
ambassador to king Philip of Macedonia, with the 
= view of recovering the ransom which Phrynon of 
. Rbamnus had been obliged to pay during the 
truce of the Olympian games to pirates who were 
in the pay of Philip. On his return from Mace- 


donia, Ctesiphon confirmed the report which had: 


been brought to Athens by Enuboean ambassadors, 
that Philip was inclined to make peace with the 
Athenians. After this, Ctesiphon was one of the 
ten ambassadors who treated with Philip about 
peace. (Dem. de Fals. Leg. pp. 344, 371; Argum. 
ad Dem. de Fals. Leg. p. 836; Aeschin. de Fals. 
Leg. cc. 4, 12, 14; Harpocrat. s. v. Krnowpair.) 

3. The author of a work on Boeotia, of which 
Pintarch (Paral: Min. 12) quotes the third book. 
Whether he is the same as the Ctesiphon who 
wrote on plants and trees (Plut. de Fluv. 14, 18) 
is uncertain. . 

4, An Athenian. poet, who wrote a peculiar 
kind of martial songs called xéAaSpor, and seems to 


have lived at the court of the Attali at Pergamus. | 


_ (Athen. xv. p. 697.) {L. S.] 
CTESIPHON, artist. [CHERSIPHRON.] 
CTESIPPUS (Krijoirmos). 1. The name of 

two sons of Heracles, the one by Deianeira, and the 


other by Astydameia, (Apollod. ii. 7. § 8; Paus. : 


ii. 19. § 1, iii. 16. § 5.) 
2. A son of Polytherses of Same, one of the 


suitors of Penelope, was killed by Philoetius, the- 
cow-herd. (Hom. Od, xx. 288, &e, xxii. 286, . 


&c.) [L. S.] 
CTESIPPUS (Krijowmos), 1. [CHABRIAS, 
2. The author of a history of Scythia, of which 


the second book is quoted by Plutarch. (De Fluv. 
| three ambassadors sent to Masinissa and Carthage 


5.) [L S.] 


CTE'SIUS (Krúcios), the protector of property, ‘ 
occurs as a surname of Zeus at Phlyus, and of: 


Hermes, (Athen. xi. p. 473; Paus. i. 31. § 2.) 

Ctesius occurs also as a proper name. (Hom. Ou. 

xy. 413.) [L.8.] 
CTESYLLA (KriovaAaAa), a beautiful maiden 


of the island of Cos, of whom and Hermochares | 


Antoninus Liberalis (JZet. 1) relates nearly the 
same story which other writers relate of Cydippe 


and Acontius. [Aconrrus.] Buttmann (A/ythol. 
ii. p. 135, &.) thinks that Ctesylla was originally | 
an attribute of some ancient national divinity at. 


Ceos—Aphrodite Ctesylla was worshipped there— 


who was believed to have had some love affair 


with a mortal, | [L. S.] 
- CUBA, CUNT/NA, and RUMI'NA, three 
-Roman genii, who were worshipped as the protec- 


ters of infants sleeping in their cradles, and to- 
whom libations of milk were offered. Cunae signi- | 


Pln, AL N. xxxv. 40. 


]. A son of. 


CULLEOLUS. 


fies a cradle, and ruma or rumis was in ancient 
‘Latin the same as mamma, a mother’s breast, 
(August. de Civit Dei, iv. 10, &c. ; Lactant, i. 20, 
36; Varro, ap. Non. p. 167, ap. Donat. ad Tereni 
Phorm. ie 1. 14.) 


[L. S] 
CURBI'DIUS. [Cosmas] 
CU'LLEO or CU’LEO, the name of a plebeian 


family of the Terentia gens. | 
1. Q. Terentius CuLLEe, belonged to a family 
of praetorian rank, and was a senator of considera- 
ble distinction. (Val. Max. v. 2.§ 5.) He was 
taken prisoner in the course of the second Punic 
war, but at what time is uncertain, and obtained 
his liberty at the conclusion of the war in z.c, 201. 
To shew his gratitude to P. Scipio, he followed 
his triumphal car, wearing the pileus or cap of 
liberty, like an emancipated slave; and subse- 
quently, on the death of Scipio, he attended his 
funeral, walking before the bier with the cap of 
liberty again on his head, and he likewise distri- 
buted mulsum, or sweet wine, among the attend- 
ants of the funeral. | 


In B. c. 195, Culleo was one of the three ambas- 


sadors who were sent to Carthage to complain that 
Hannibal was forming the design of making war 
upon the Romans in conjunction with Antiochus, 
In B. c. 187 Culleo was praetor peregrinus, and he 
was appointed by the senate in this year as the- 
commissioner to conduct the inquiry respecting the 
money of Antiochus, which was said to have been 
misappropriated by L. Scipio Asiaticus and his le- 
gates, This appointment was made under a plebis- 
citum which had been carried chiefly through the’ 
influence of Cato the censor, and which referred to 


the senate to nominate a commissioner to inquire 


into the matter. The respect which Culleo had paid 


to P. Scipio was well known, and the friends of 
the Scipios probably supported his appointment for 
that reason ; though it is stated, on the other hand, 
that his nomination to the office was breught about 
by the enemies of Scipio, because he was in reality 


an enemy to the family, and had been guilty of 


hypocrisy in the honours he had paid to his deli- 
verer from captivity. But however this may be, 
L. Scipio and others were condemned by him; 
from which we may conclude, either that he was 
in reality in league with the party opposed to the 
Scipios, or that their guilt was so clear that he 


| dared not acquit even his friends. 


In B. c. 184, Culleo was an unsuccessful candi- 
date for the consulship, and in 181 was one of the 


to ask for assistance in the war against Perseus. 
(Liv. xxx. 43, 45, xxxiii. 47, xxxviii, 42, 55, 
xxxix. 82, xlii. 35; Val. Max. v.2.$ 53. Plut 
Apophth. p. 196.) 


kd 


| 2. Q. Terentius CuLLEO, was tribune of the 
plebs, B. c. 58, the year in which Cicero was ba- 


nished.. He was a friend of Cicero's, and did all 
in his power to prevent his banishment and after- 
wards to obtain his recall. He is mentioned by 


Cicero two years afterwards as one of the minor 
pontitls. In the war which followed the death of 


Caesar we find Culleo in B.c.43 passing over from 


the army of Antony to join Lentulus. Culleo was ` 


placed by Lepidus to guard the passage of the 


‘Alps; but he allowed Antony to cross them with- 


out offering any resistance. (Cie. ad Ath tik 15, 


de Harusp. Resp. 6, ad Fam. x. 34, comp. ad Qu. 
Fr. ii. 2, ad Att. vii. 12; Appian, B. 0. ii, 83.) 
L. CULLE’OLUS, proconsul, perhaps of Ily- à 


the people in B. ¢. 401. 
in that year laboured under great unpopularity, as 
| twa of them had heen appointed by the. SE 


CURIA'TIUS. 


-vicum, about B. c. 60, to whom two of ‘Cicero’s 


letters are addressed ‘tad Fam. xiii. 41, 42), was | 


‘probably one of the Terentii. 


CUMA‘NUS, VENTI'DIUS. [Fenix, AN- 


` TONIUS. | 


CUNCTA’TOR, a surname given to Q. Fabius 
Maximus, who fought against Hannibal. 
CUPY’DO was, like Amor and Voluptas, F 
modification of the Greek Eros, whose worship was 
carried to Rome from Greece. (Cic. ap. Lactant. 
20. 14; Plaut. Cure. i. 1,3; see Eros.) [L.8.] 
C CUPIE'NNIUS. TA person to whom 
Cicero wrote a letter in B. c. 44, entreating him to 
interest himself in the affairs of the inhabitants of 
Buthrotum, and reminding him of the friendship 
which had existed between the father of Cupien- 
nius and Cicero himself. (Cie. ad Att xvi. 16, D. ) 
2. The Cupiennius attacked by Horace (Sat. i. 


2. 36) on aceount of his adulterous intercourse | 
| into prison for the severity with which they pro- 
ceeded in levying fresh troops, and for their disre- 


with Roman matrons, is said by the Scholiast on 
Horace to have been C. Cupiennius Libo of Cuma, 
a friend of Augustus. 

There are some coins extant bearing the names 
of L. Cupiennius and C. Cupiennius ; ; but who 
these persons were, is not known. (Eckhel, v. 
p.199.) - 

CURA, the personification of Care, respecting 
whose connexion with man an ingenious allegorical 
story is related by Hyginus, (Fab, 220.) [L. $.] 

CURE'TES. [Zuus.] 

CURIA GENS, plebeian, is mentioned for the 
first time in the beginning of the third century 
B. C., when it was rendered illustrious by M’. Cu- 
rius Dentatus. [Denratus.] This is the only 
cognomen which occurs in the gens: for the other 
members of it, see Currus. EL. S.] 

CURIA’TIA GENS, The existence of a pa- 
trician gens of this name is attested by Livy (i. 
30, comp. Dionys. iii. 30), who expressly mentions 
the Curiatii among the noble Alban gentes, which, 
after the destruction of Alba, were transplanted to 
Rome, and there received among the Patres. This 
opinion is not contradicted by the fact that in B.c. 
401 and 138 we meet with Curiatii who were tri- 
bunes. of the people and consequently plebeians, 
for this phenomenon may be accounted for here, as 
in other cases, by the supposition that the plebeian 
Curiatii were the descendants of freedmen of the 
patrician Curiatii, or that some members of the 
patrician gens had gone over to the plebeians. The 
Alban origin of the Curiatii is also stated- in the 
story about the three Curiatii who in the reign of 
Tullus Hostilins fought with the three Roman 
brothers, the Horatii, and were. conquered by the 
cunning and bravery of one of the Horatii, though 
some writers described the. Curiatii as- "Romans 


and the Horatii as Albans. (Liv. i 24, &e. 5 


Dionys. ii. 11, &e.; Plut. Paral. Gr. et. Rom. 163 


© Flor. i. 8; ‘Anvel. Viet. de Vir. Ill. 4; Zonar. vii. 
6; Niebuhr, Hist, of Rome; i. p: 348 ; comp. 


Horatius.) No members of the patrician Curiatia 


gens, so far as our records go, rose to any eminence 
‘at Rome, and there are but few whose names have 
come down to us. The only cognomen of the gens 
in the times of the republic is Frstus. For the 
plebeians who are mentioned without a a 


see CURIATIUS. S ne [LE SF 
-CURIA‘TIUS. 


bP: ‘Cunrariva, TARD of | 
‘The college of tribunes | 
| cedonia as his province, and carried on a war for 
three years in the north-of his province against: 


CURIOL t 


| of the college under the influence of the patricians, 
P. Curiatius and two of his colleagues, M. Metilius 
Jand M. Minucius, endeavoured to counteract the 
unpopularity and turn the hatred of the people 
against the patricians by bringing a charge against 


Sergius and Virginius, two military tribunes of the 


year previous, whom the} declared to be the au- 
thors of all the mischief and the cause of the peo- 
ple’s sufferings. Both the accused were condemned 
to pay a heavy fine, and the tribunes of the people | 
soon after brought forward an agrarian law, and 
prevented the tribute for the maintenance of the 
armies being levied from the plebeians. iy Vs 


1, 12.) 


2 6. CurrarTius, tribune of the people i in B.C. 
138, is characterised by Cicero A Leg. iii. 9) as 
a homo infimus. He caused the consuls of the 


„year, P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica (whom he nick- 


named Serapio) and D. Junius Brutus to be thrown 


gard to the privilege of the tribunes to exempt 
certain persons from military service. (Liv. Epi. 


55; Val. Max. iii. 7. § 3.) 


There are extant several coins, on ales 
read C. Cur. Trick. or C. Cun. EF, and which 


may belong to this tribune or a son of his; but it 


is just as probable that they belonged to som 
patrician C. Curiatius, about whom history fur- 
nishes no information. (Hekhel, v. p. 199, &c.) 
One C. Scaevius Curiatius, who lived in the early 
period of the empire, is mentioned in an inscrip- | 
tion in Orelli (No. 4046) as duumvir in the muni- ` 
cipium of Veil. [L.8.] 

CURIA’TIUS MATERNUS. [Mavernvs.] 

CU'RIO, the name of a family of the Scribonia 
gens, 

1. C. Scriponrus Curio, was appointed curio 
maximus in B: c. 174, in the place of C. Mamilius - 
Vitulus, who had been carried off by the plague. 
(Liv. xli. 26.) 

2. C. ScrIBonrus Curio, praetor in B. ©, 121, l 
the year of C. Gracchus’s death, was one of the 
most distinguished orators of his time. Cicero 
mentions one of his orations for Ser. Fulvius, who - 
was accused of incest, and states, that when a 
young man he thought this oration by far the best _ 
of all extant orations ; but he adds, that afterwards 


the speeches of Curio’ “fell almost into oblivion, He 


was a contemporary of C. Julius Caesar Strabo, 
Cotta, and Antonius, and against. the last of these 
he once spoke in the court of the centumviri for 
the brothers Cossus. (Cic; Brad. 32, de Invent. i. 
43, de Orat. ii. 23, 833 Schol. ‘Bob. in Argum. 
Orat. in Ciod. et Guron. ; Pseud. -Cic. ad Herenn. 
ii. 20; Plin, Æ. N- vii. 41.) 

3. C. Scrimonzus Curio, a son of the Pan. 


‘In B. c. 100, when the seditious tribune L; App = 
leius Saturninus was murdered, Curio was with — 
“the consuls. In s.c. 90, the year in which the > ` 
Marsic war broke. out, Curio was tribune of the 
people. — 


He afterwards served in the army of 
Sulla during his war in Greece against Archelaus, 


the general of Mithridates, and when the city of 
Athens was taken, Curio hesieged the tyrant. 


Aristion in the acropolis. In B. c. 82 he was in- 


| vested with the praetorship, and in 76 he was 
made consul together with Cn. Octavius. After 


the expiration of the consulship, he obtained Ma- | 


gon 8 i GURTO 


the Dardanians and Moesians with great success, 
He was the first Roman general who advanced in 


those regions as far as the river Danube, and on 


: his return to Rome in 71, he celebrated a triumph. 
over the Dardanians. Curio appears to have hence- | 


. forth remained at Rome, where he took an active 
part in all public affairs. He acted as an opponent 


of Julius Caesar, and was connected in intimate 
friendship with Cicero. When the punishment of 


the Catilinarian conspirators was discussed in the 


senate, Curio also spoke, and afterwards expressed | 


his satisfaction with Cicero’s measures. In the 
trial of P. Clodius, for having violated the sacra of 
the Bona Dea, Curio spoke in favour of Clodius, 
probably out of enmity towards Caesar; and Cicero 
on that occasion attacked both Clodius and Curio 
most vehemently in a speech of which considerable 
fragments are still extant. This event, however, 
does not appear to have at all interrupted their 
personal friendship, for Cicero speaks well of him 
-as aman on all occasions; he says, that he was 
one of the good men of the time, and that he was 
always opposed to bad citizens. In B.c. 57 Curio 
was appointed pontifex maximus; he died four 
years later, B. c. 53. Like his father and his son, 
Curio acquired in his time some reputation as an 
orator, and we learn from Cicero, that he spoke on 
Various occasions; but of all the requisites of an 
orator he had only one, viz. elocution, and he ex- 
celled most others in the purity and brilliancy of 
his diction; but his mind was oltogether unculti- 
vated; he was ignorant without being aware of 


this defect; he was slow in thinking and invent- 


ing, very awkward. in his gesticulation, and with- 
out any power of memory. With such deficiencies 
he could not escape the ridicule of able rivals or of 
his audience; and on one occasion, probably during 
his tribuneship, while he was addressing the peo- 
ple, he was gradually deserted by all his hearers. 
His orations were published, and he also wrote 
a work against Caesar in the form of a dialogue, 


in which his son, C. Scribonius Curio, was one of 


the interlocutors, and which had the same defi- 
ciencies as his orations. (The numerous passages 
in which he is spoken of by Cicero are given in 
Orelli’s Onom. Tull ii. p. 525, &c.; comp. Plut. 
Sull. l4; Appian, Afithrid. 60; Eutrop. vi. 2; 
Oros. iv. 23; Suet. Cues. 9, 49, 52; Dion Cass. 
xxxviii. 16; Val. Max. ix. 14. § 5; Plin. H. N. 
vii. 12; Solin. i. 6; Quintil. vi, 3. § 76.) 

4, C. SCRIBONIUS Curio, the son of the former, 
and, like his father, a friend of Cicero, and an ora- 
tor of great natural talents, which however he left 
uncultivated from carelessness and want of indus- 
try. Cicero knew him from his childhood, and 
did all he could to direct his great talents into a 
proper channel, to suppress his love of pleasure 
and of wealth, and to create in him a desire for 
true fame and virtue, but without any success, 
and Curio was and remained a person of most pro- 
fligate character. He was married to Fulvia, who 


afterwards became the wife of Antony, and by 
whom Curio had a daughter who was as dissolute. 
-as her mother. Owing to his family connexions 


and several other outward circumstances, he be- 
longed to the party of Pompey, although in his 
heart he was favourably disposed towards Caesar. 
After having been quaestor in Asia, where he had 


discharged the duties of his office in a praiseworthy. 
manner, he sued for and obtained the tribuneship 


for the eventful year Bc. 50. Curio, who was as 


do the latter. - 


obeyed. 7 
‘Ser. Sulpicius Rufus now rushed out of the city tc 
| Pompey, and solemnly called upon him to under- 
‘take the command of all the troops in Italy, and 
‘save the republic. 


| | CURIO. ; 
reckless in squandering money as he was insatiable 


in acquiring it, had by this time contracted enor- 


mous debts, and he saw no way of getting out of 
his difficulties.except by an utter confusion of the 
affairs of the republic. It was believed that he 


would direct his power and influence as tribune 


against Caesar, and at first he did so; but Caesar, 
who was anxious to gain over some of the influen- 
tial men of the city, paid all Curio’s debts on con- 
dition of his abandoning the Pompeian party. 
This scheme was perfectly successful; but Curio 
was too clever and adroit a person at once to turn 
his back upon his former friends. At first he 
continued to act against Caesar; by and by he 
assumed an appearance of neutrality ; and in order 
to bring about a rupture between himself and the 
Pompeian party, he brought forward some laws 
which he knew could not be carried, but which 


would afford him a specious pretext for deserting » 


his friends. When it was demanded that Caesar 
should lay down his imperium before coming to 
Rome, Curio proposed that Pompey should do the 
same. This demand itself was as fair as the 
source from which it originated was impure. Pom- 
pey shewed indeed a disposition to do anything that 
was fair, but it was evident that in reality he did 
not intend to do any such thing.. Curio therefore 
now openly attacked Pompey, and described himn as 
a person wanting to set himself up as tyrant; but, 


In order not to lose every appearance of neutrality 
even now, he declared, that if Caesar and Pompey | 
would not consent to Jay down their imperium, 
both must be declared public ememies, and war- 


must be forthwith made against them. This ex- 
cited Pompey’s indignation so much, that he with- 
drew to a suburban villa, Curio, however, conti- 
nued to act his part in the senate; and it was 


decreed that Pompey and Caesar should each dis- 


miss one of their legions, which were to be sent to 
Syria. Pompey cunningly evaded obeying the 


command by demanding back from Caesar a legion. . 


which he had lent him in B. c. 53; and Caesar 
sent the two legions required, which, however, 
instead of going to Syria, took up their winter- 
quarters at Capua. 

Soon after, the consul Claudius Marcellus pro- 
posed to the senate the question, whether a suc- 
cessor of Caesar should be sent out, and whether 
Pompey was to be deprived of his imperium ? 
The senate consented to the former, but refused to 
Curio repeated his former proposal, 
that both the proconsuls should lay down their 
power, and when it was put to the vote, a large 
majority of the senators voted for Curio. Claudius 
Marcellus, who had always pretended to be a 
champion of the senate, now refused obedience to 
its decree ; and as there was. a report that Caesar 
was advancing with his army towards Rome, he 
proposed that the two legions stationed at Capua 
should he got ready at once to march against Cae- 
sar. Curio, however, denied the truth of the re- 
port, and prevented the consul’s command being 
Claudius Marcellas and. his colleague, 


. Curio now could not interfere, 
as he could not quit the city in the character of 


tribune ; he therefore addressed the people, and 
called upon them to demand of the consuls not to — 
‘permit Pompey to levy an army. But he was not. 
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CURITIS. 


“Histened to. Amid these disputes the year of goddess. (Ov. Fast. ii. 477, vi. 49; Macrob. Sat. | 


Curio’s tribuneship was coming to its close, and as 
he had good reason to fear for his own safety, he 
was induced by despair to quit the city and go to 
Caesar, who was at Ravenna and consulted him as 
to what was to be done. Curio urged the neces- 
sity of immediately collecting his troops and march- 
ing them against Rome. Caesar, however, was 
still inclined to settle the question in a peaceful 
manner, and despatched Curio with a message to 
the senate. But when Domitius Ahenobarbus was 
actually appointed Caesar’s successor, and when 

the new tribunes, Antony and Q. Cassius, who 
followed in Curio’s footsteps, were commanded by 
the consuls to quit the senate, and when even 
their lives were threatened by the partizans of 
Pompey, the tribunes together with Curio fled in 
the night following, and went to Caesar at Raven- 
na. He and his army received them as men per- 
secuted, and treated as enemies for their zeal in 
upholding the freedom of the republic. 
_ The breaking out of the civil war could now be 
avoided no longer. Curio collected the troops sta- 
tioned in Umbria and Etruria, and led them to 
Caesar, who rewarded him with the province of 
Sicily and the title of propraetor, B. c. 49. Curio 
was successful in crushing the party of Pompey in 
Sicily, and compelled Cato to quit the island, Af- 
ter having effected this, he crossed over to Afriea 
to attack king Juba and the Pompeian general, 
P. Attius Varus. Curio was at first successful, 
but desertion gradually became general in his 
army, which consisted of only two legions, and 
when he began to lay siege to Utica, he was at- 
tacked by Juba, and fell in the ensuing battle. 
_ His troops were dispersed, killed, and taken pri- 
- soners, and only a few of them were able to return 
to Sicily, Africa was thus again in the hands of 
the Pompeian party. | 

C. Scribonius Curio had been one of the main 
instruments in kindling the civil war between 
Caesar and Pompey. He was a bold man and 
profligate to the last degree; he squandered his 
own property as unscrupulously as that of others, 
and no means were ample enough to satisfy his 
demands. His want of modesty knew no bounds, 
and he is a fair specimen of a depraved and profili- 
gate Roman of that time. But he was never- 
theless a man of eminent talent, especially as 
an orator. This Cicero saw and appreciated, and 
he never lost the hope of being able to turn the. 
talent of Curio into a proper direction. This cir- 
cumstance and the esteem which Cicero had enter- 


tained for Curio’s father, are the only things that- 


can account for his tender attachment to Curio ; 
and this is one of the many instances of Cicero’s 
amiable character. The first seven letters of the 
second book of Cicero’s “ Epistolae ad Familiares” 
are addressed to him. (Orelli, Onom. Tull. ii. p. 
526, &c; comp. Caes. B. C. ii. 23, &e.; Vell. Pat. 
it. 48, 55; Appian, B. C. ii, 23, &c.; Suet. Caes. 


29, 36, de Clar. Rhet. 1; Tacit. de Clar. Orat, 37; 


Liv. pit. 109, 110; Plut. Caes. 29, &c., Pomp. 
58; Dion Cass. xl. 60, &c.; Quintil, vi. 3. § 76; 
- Schol. Bob. in Argum. ad Cic. Orat: 


k Car) > [L S] 


©- CURTTIS, a surname of Juno, which is usually | 
_. derived from the Sabine word curis, a lance or 
spear, which according to the ancient notions was: 
the symbol of the imperium and mancipium, and 
would accordingly designate Juno as:the ruling 


in Clod.. et- 


 CURIÜS. 903. 
i 9.) Hartung (Die Relig. der. Rom. ii. p. 72) finds 
in the surname Curitis an allusion to a marriage 
ceremony, in which some of the bride’s hair was 


either really or symbolically cut off with the 


curved point of a sword, (Plut. Quaest. Rom. 87 ; 
Ov. Fast. ii. 560.) : [L S.] 
~CU’RIUS. 1. M’, Curws, probably a grand- 
son of M’. Curius Dentatus, was tribune of the 
people in B. c. 199. He and one of his colleagues, 
M. Fulvius, opposed T. Quinctius Flamininus, who 
offered himself as a candidate for the consulship, 
without having held any of the intermediate of- 
fices between that of quaestor and consul; but the 
tribunes yielded to the wishes of the senate. (Liv. 
xxxii. 7.) - eo) Z 
2. M’. Currus, is known only through a law- 
suit which he had with M. Coponius about an- 
inheritance, shortly before B. c. 91. A Roman 
citizen, who was anticipating his wife’s confine- 
ment, made a will to this effect, that if the child 
should be a son and die before the age of maturity, 
M’. Curius should succeed to his property. Soon 
after, the testator died, and his wife did not give 
birth to ason. M. Coponius, who was the next of. 
kin to the deceased, now came forward, and, ap- 
pealing to the letter of the will, claimed the pro- 
perty which had been left. Q. Mucius Scaevola 
undertook to plead the cause of Coponius, and L. 
Licinius Crassus spoke for Curius. Crassus suc- 
ceeded in gaining the inheritance for his. client. 
This trial (Curiana causa), which attracted great 
attention at the time, on account of the two emi- 
nent men who conducted it, is often mentioned by 
Cicero, 
10)” 89, 52, 53, 78, 88, pro Caccin. 18, Topic. 
10.) .. , | 
3. M’. Curis (is in some editions called M’. 

Curtius), a friend of Cicero and a relation (conso- | 
brinus) of C. Caelius Caldus. He was quaestor — 
urbanus in B. c. 61, and tribune of the people in 
58, when Cicero hoped that Curius would protect _ 
him against the machinations of P. Clodius. At 
a somewhat later time, he is called im a letter of 
Cicero’s addressed to him (ad Fam. xiii. 49) a. 
governor of a Roman province with the title of | 
proconsul, but it is not known of what province he — 
had the administration. The letter above referred - 


to is the only one extant among the ad Familiares ~ 


which is addressed to him. In the declaration 
Post Reditum in Senatu (8) Cicero. states, that he 
had been quaestor to Curius’s father, whereas it is 
a well-known fact, that Cicero had been quaestor 
to Sex. Peducaeus. . This contradiction is usually 
solved by the supposition, that Curius was the 
adoptive son of Peducaeus. (Cic. ad Fam, ii. 19, 
ad Quint. Frat. ie 4, pro Flaca. 13.) 00000 

4, M’.Currus, one of the most intimate friends. 


of Cicero, who had known him from his childhood, 


and describes him as one of the kindest of men, 
always ready to serve his friends, and as a very 
pattern of politeness (urbanitas). He lived for 
several years as a negotiator at Patrae in Pelopon- — 
nesus. At the time when Tiro, Cicero’s freedman, . 


-was ill at Patrae, B.C. 50 and subsequently, Curius 
| took great care of him. In B. €. 46, Cicero recom- 


mended Curius to Serv. Sulpicius, who was then — 
governor of Achaia, and also to Auctus, his succes- 


sor. The intimacy between Curius and Atticus. 


was still greater than that between Cicero and 


Curius; and the latter is said to have made a will | 


(De Orat. i, 39, 56, 57, ii, 6, 32, 54, 0 


o CURSOR: hon. 
‘in which Atticus and Cicero were to be the heirs 


of his property, Cicero receiving one-fourth, and 


Atticus the rest. Among Cicero’s letters to his 
friends there are-three addressed to Curius (vii. 
23-26), and one (vii. 29) is addressed by Curius 
to Cicero. (Cic. ad. Fam. viii. 5, 6, xiii, 7, 17, 50, 
xvi. 4, 5, 9, 11, ad Add, vii. 2, 3, xvi. 3&3) | 
5. M’. Curius, aman notorious as a gambler, 
who, however, was notwithstanding this appointed 
judex by Antony in B. c. 44. (Cic. Phil v. 5, 
viii, 9.) | | 
6. C. Curius, a brother-in-law of C. Rabirius 
(the murderer of Saturninus), and father of the 
C. Rabirius Postumus, who was adopted by C. 
Rabirius. He was aman of equestrian rank, and 
is called princeps ordinis equestris. He was the 
largest farmer of the public revenue, and acquired 
great wealth by his undertakings, which he spent 
in such a manner, that he seemed to acquire it 
only with the view of obtaining the means for 
shewing his kindness and benevolence. Notwith- 
standing this noble character, he was once accused 
of having embezzled sums of public money, and 
with having destroyed a document by fire; but 
he was most honourably acquitted. (Cie pro 
Rabir. perd. 3, pro Ralir. Post, 2, 17.) - 
© 7, Q. Currus, a Roman senator, who had once 


held the office of quaestor, came forward in B. c.. 


64 as a candidate for the consulship; but he not 
merely lost his election, but, being a man of a bad 
character and a notorious gambler, he was. even 
ejected from the senate. He was a friend of Cati- 
- line, and an accomplice in his conspiracy ; but he 
betrayed the secret to his mistress Fulvia, through 
whom it became known to Cicero, Whether he 
perished during the suppression of the conspiracy, 
or survived it, is uncertain. In the latter case, he 
may have been the same as the Curius mentioned 


by Appian (B, ©. v. 137), who was in Bithynia 


with Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, and attempted to 
betray him, for which he paid with his life. 
(Cic. de Petit. Cons, 3, in Tog. Cand. p. 426, 
and Ascon. iz Tog. Cand, p. 95, ed. Orelli; Cic. 
ad Au. i. 1; Sallust, Catil. 17, 23, 263 Appian, 


B. C. ii. 3.) [L.S] 
CU’RIUS FORTUNATIA/NUS. | [Forrv- 
NATIANUS. ] | 


CU’RIUS, VI/BIUS, a commander of the ca- 
valry in Caesar’s army, when he commenced 
the war against Pompey in Italy. Several of 
Pompey’s generals at the time deserted to Vibius 
Curius. (Caes. B. C. i. 24; Cic. ad Ati ii. 20, ix. 
6; Quintil. vi. 3. § 73.) . [Ls] 

CUROPALATES. [Coprnvs.] , 

- CURSOR, the name of a family of the Papiria 
gens, which was probably given to the first who 
bore it from distinguishing himself in running. 

1, L. Parrrius Cursor, censor in B. c. 393, 
and afterwards twice military tribune, in B. €. 387 
and 885, (Liv. vi. 5, 11, ix. 34.) l 

2. Sp. PAPIRIUS Cursor, a son of the former, 
was military tribune in B. c 380. (Liv. vi. 27.) 
3. L. PAPIRIUS Cursor, a son of No. 2, does 


not occur in history till the time when he was | 
made magister equitum to the dictator L. Papirius. 


Crassus in B. c. 840. In B. c, 333 he was made 


consul with C. Poetelius Libo, and according to- 


some annals he obtained the same office a second 
time In B.C. 326, the year in which the second 
Samnite war broke out. In the year following he 


CURSOR. : 


‘of the consul L. Camillus, who had been taken 


seriously ill. Cursor and his magister equitum, 
Q. Fabius, afterwards surnamed Maximus, were 
the most distinguished generals of the time. 
Shortly after Papirius had taken the field,.a doubt 


as to the validity of the auspices he had taken be- | 
fore marching against the enemy, obliged him to 


return to Rome and take them again. Q. Fabius 
was left behind to supply his place, but with the 
express command to avoid every engagement with 
the enemy during the dictator’s absence. But 
Fabius allowed himself to be drawn into a battle 
with the Samnites near a place called Imbrinium 
or Imbrivium, and he gained a signal victory over 
theenemy. Papirius was fearfully exasperated at this 
want of military discipline, and hastened back to 
the army to punish the offender. He was pre- 
vented, however, from carrying his intention into 
effect by the soldiers, who sympathized with Fa- 
bins, and threatened the dictator with a mutiny. 
Fabius thereupon fled to Rome, where both the 
senate and the people interfered on his behalf. 
Papirius was thus obliged to pardon, thongh with- 


out forgiving him, and returned to the army. He 


was looked upon by the soldiers as a tyrant, and 
in consequence of this disposition of his army, he 
was defeated in the first battle he fought against 
the enemy. But, after having condescended to 
regain the good-will of the soldiers by promising 
them the booty which they might make, he ob- 
tained a most complete victory over the Samnites, 


and then allowed his men to plunder the country 
far and wide. The Samnites now sued for a truce, 
which was granted by the dictator for one year, | 


on. condition that they should clothe his whole 
army and give them pay for a year. Papirius 
thereupon returned to Rome, and celebrated a 
triumph. 

In B. c. 320, Papirius Cursor was made consul 
the second (or the third) time, and again under- 
took the command against the Samnites in Apulia. 
It was however uncertain, even in the days of 
Livy, whether the consuls of that year conducted 


the war with two armies, or whether it was car- 


ried on by a dictator and L. Papirius as his magis- 
ter equitum. It is certain, however, that Papirius 
blockaded Luceria, and that his camp was reduced 
to such extremities by the Samnites, who cut off 
all supplies, that he would have been lost, had he 
not been relieved by the army of his colleague, Q. 
Publilius Philo. He continued his operations in 
Apulia in the year B. c. 319 also, for which he 
was likewise appointed consul. About this time 
the Tarentines offered to act as mediators between 
the Romans and Samnites, but were haughtily 
rejected by Papirius, who now made a successful 
attack upon the camp of the Sanmites: they were 
compelled to retreat and to leave Luceria to its 


fate. “Seven thousand Samnites at Luceria are 


said to have capitulated for a free departure, with- 
out their arms and baggage; and the Frentahians, 


who attempted to revolt against the Romans, were 


obliged to submit as subjects and give hostages. 
After these things were accomplished, he returned 


to Rome and celebrated his second triumph. 
In B. c 314 Papirius obtained the consulship- 


for the fourth (or fifth) time. Although the war 


against the Samnites was still going on, neither 
Papirius nor his colleague Publilius Philo is men- 


tioned by Livy as having taken part in the cam- 


was appointed dictator to conduct the war in place | paigns of that year, which were conducted by 


| 
7 

| 
a 
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mained at home. 
-state of things, | 
In B. c, 313 Papirius was invested with his fifth 


. : father. 


“CURSOR. 


dictators, while the consuls are a to have re | 
It is difficult to account for this 


(or sixth) consulship. The war against the Sam- 


nites was still going on, but no battle was fought, 


although the Romans made permanent conquests, 
and thus gave the war a decided turn in their 
favour. It was, as Livy states, again doubtful as 
to who had the command of the Roman armies in 
that year. In B. c. 809 Papirius was made dicta- 
tor to conduct the war against the Samnites, to 
save the army of C. Marcius, who was in great 
distress in Apulia, and to wipe off the disgrace of 
Caudium, which Rome had suffered the year be- 
fore. . His appointment to the dictatorship was a 
matter of some difficulty. Q. Fabius, who had 
once been his magister equitum, and had nearly 
been sacrificed by ‘him, was ordered to nominate 
Papirius. The recollection of what had happened 
sixteen years before rendered it hard to the feel- 
ings of Fabius to obey the command of the senate; 
but he sacrificed his own personal feelings to the 
good of the republic, and he nominated Papirius in 
the silence of night without saying a word. Papi- 
rius now hastened with the reserve legions to the 
assistance of C. Marcius. The position of the 
enemy, however, was so formidable, that for a time 
he merely watched them, though it would have 
been more in accordance with his vehement tem- 
per to attack them at once. Soon after, however, 
a battle was fought, in which the Samnites were 
completely defeated. The dictator’s triumph on 
his return to Rome was very brilliant, on account 


of the splendid arms which he had taken from the 


enemy : the shields decorated with gold were dis- 


tributed among the stalls of the bankers around 


the forum, probably for no other purpose than to 
be hung out during processions. This triumph is 
the last event that is mentioned in the life of Pa- 
pirius, whence we must infer that he died soon 
after. He had the reputation of being the greatest 
general of his age. He did not indeed extend the 
Roman dominion by conquest, but it was he who 
roused Rome after the defeat and peace of Cau- 
dium, and led her to victory. But. he was, not- 
withstanding, not popular, in consequence of his 
personal character, which was that of a rough sol- 


dier. He was a man of immense bodily strength, 


and was accustomed. to partake of an excessive 
quantity of food and wine. He had something 
horrible and savage about him, for he delighted in 
rendering the service of the soldiers as hard as he 
could: he punished cruelly and inexorably, and 
enjoyed the anguish of death in- those whom he 


intended to punish. (Liv. viii, 12, 23, 29, 30-36, 
‘13-16, 22, 28, 38, 40 ; ‘Aurel. Vict. 


47, ix. 7, 12, 
de Vir, I. 31; Eutrop. i. 45 < Oros: ii. 15; Dion 
Cass. Hacerpt. Vat. p. 32, &e., ed. Sturz; Cie ad 


Fam. ix. 213 Niebuhr, Zest. of Rome, iii, PP. 192 


—250.) 


ear: ra VP Parni CURSOR, a son. of No. 3,7 was. 
_ censor in B. C.. 272. 

5. L, PAPIRIUS Cursor, likewise a son of No. 
3, was no less distinguished as a general than his 
made consul in B. © 293 with 
- Sp. Carvilius Maximus, at the time of the third. 
_ - Samnite war. 

immense efforts, had invaded Campania; but the | 
consuls, instead of attacking them there, penetrated | 
into. their arn country, and thus cor yoned. l 


(Frontin. de Aquaed. i. 6. J 


He was 


The Samnites, after having made 


' them to retreat. 
nia, and he as well as his colleague ravaged Sam- 
| nium, especially the territory of Antium. He 


CURTILIUS. 905 
- Papirius took the town of Duro- 


then pitched his camp opposite the Samnite army 
near Aquilonia, at some distance from the camp of 
Carvilius.. Several days passed before Papirius 
attacked the enemy, and it was agreed that Carvi- 
lius should make an attack upon Cominium on the 
same day that Papirius offered battle to the Sam- 
nites, in order to prevent the Samnites from ob- 
taining any succour from Cominium. Papirius 
gained a brilliant victory, which he owed mainly 
to his cavalry, and the Samnites fied to their camp 
without being able to maintain it. They however 
still continued to fight against the two consuls, 
and even beat Carvilius near Herculaneum ; but it 
was of no avail, for the Romans soon after again 
got the upper hand. . Papirius continued his 
operations in Samnium till the beginning of win- 
ter, and then returned to Rome, where he and his 
colleague celebrated. a 
booty which Papirius. exhibited on. that occasion 
was very rich; but his troops, who were not satis- 
fied with the plunder they had been allowed, mur- 
mured because he did not, like Carvilins, distribute 
money among them, but delivered up everything 
to the treasury. He dedicated the temple of Qui- 
rinus, which his father had vowed, and adorned it 
with a solarium horologium, or a sun-dial, the first 
that was set up in public at Rome. He was raised _ 
to the consulship again in B. c. 272, together 

with his former colleague, Carvilius, for the ex~ 
ploits of their former consulship had made such an 
impression upon the Romans, that they were look- _ 


ed up to as the only men capable of bringing the — E 


wearisome struggle with the Samnites to a close. 


They entirely realized the hopes of their nation, — 
for the Samnites, Lucanians, and Bruttians were. ` 


compelled to submit to the majesty of Rome. But 
we have no account of the manner in which those 
nations were thus reduced. On his return to . 
Rome, Papirius celebrated his second triumph, and 
after this event we hear no more of him. (Liv. Ke 


9, 38, 39—47; Zonar. viii. 7; Oros. ii. 2, iv. 35 2 


Frontin, de Aquaed. i. 6, Strateg. iil. 35 Plin. H. 
N. vii. 60, xxxiv. 7; Niebuhr, iii. pp. 390, &c., 
524, &e.) AD Sj 
“CURSOR, CAB'LIUS, a Roman eques in the 
time of Tiberius, who was put to death by. the 
emperor, in A.D. 21, for having falsely charged 
the praetor Magius Caecilianus with high treason, ` 
(Tacit. Ann, iii. 37) : en ARS ieee 
CU'RTIA GENS, an obscure patrician. gens, 
of whom only one member, C. Curtius Philo, was 
ever invested with the consulship, B. c: 445. This 
consulship is one of the proofs that the Curtia gens 
must have been patrician, since the consulship at 
that time was not. accessible to the plebeians; 
other proofs are implied in the stories about the. . 


earliest Curtii who occur in Roman history. The 
| fact that, in B. c 57, C. Curtius Peducaeanus was . 


tribune of the people, does not prove the contrary, — 


| for members of the gens may have gone over to ` 
the plebeians. The cognomens which occur in this _ 
gens under the republic are PEDUCAEANUS, PHILO, ~ 
and Postumus or POSTUMIUS. | 
are mentioned in history: without a cognomen, see- 
| Currivs. ae [lL SJ 


For those who — 


-CURTI'LIUS, a Roman who belonged to the 


‘party of Caesar, and who, after the victory of his - 


party | in B.C. A8; E described a as in the possesion e 


magnificent triumph.” The 


906 CURTIUS. 


of an estate at Fundi, which had belonged to E 


Sextilius Rufus. (Cic. ad Add. xiv. 6,10.) [L. S.] 
© CURTI'LIUS MA’NCIA. [Manor] 


- CU'RTIUS. 1. Murrus or Mzrius CURTIUS, 


a Sabine of the time of Romulus. During the 
war between the Romans and Sabines, which arose 
from the rape of the Sabine women, the Sabines 
-had gained possession of the Roman arx. When 
the Roman army was drawn up between the Pala- 
tine and Capitoline hills, two chiefs of the armies, 
Mettus Curtius on the part of the Sabines, and 
Hostus Hostilius on that of the Romans, opened 
the contest, in which the latter was slain. While 
Curtins was glorying in his victory, Romulus and 
a band of Romans made an attack upon him, 
- Curtius, who fought on horseback, could not main- 
tain his ground; he was chased by the Romans, 


and in despair he leaped with his horse into a. 


swamp, which then covered the valley afterwards 
occupied by the forum. However, he got out of it 
with difficulty at the bidding of his Sabines. 
Peace was soon after concluded between the Ro- 
mans and their neighbours, and the swamp was 
henceforth called lacus Curtius, to commemorate 
the event. (Liv. i. 12, &c.; Dionys, ii. 42; Varr. 
L. L. ve 148; Plut. Romul. 18.) This is the 
common story about the name of the lacus Curtius ; 
but there are two other traditions, which though 
they likewise trace it to a person of the name of 
Curtius, yet refer us to a much later time. Ac- 
cording to the first of these, it happened one day 
that the earth in the forum gave way, sank, and 
formed a great chasm. All attempts to fill it up 
were useless, and when at length the aruspices 
= were consulted about it, they declared, that the 
chasm could not be filled except by throwing into 


CURTIUS. 


have given rise to the story about the self-sacrifice 


of Curtius. (Suet. dug. 57; Stat. Stlv. i. 1.) 


it that on which Rome’s greatness was to be based, | 


and that then the state should prosper. When all 
were hesitating and doubting as to what was 
meant, a noble youth of the name of M. Curtius 
came forward, and declaring that Rome possessed 
no greater treasure than a brave and gallant citizen 
in arms, he offered himself as the victim demanded, 
and having mounted his steed in full armour, he 
leaped into the abyss, and the earth soon closed 
over him. This event is assigned to the year B. c. 
362. (Liv. vii. 6; Varro, } e; Val. Max. v..6.§ 2; 
Plin M. N. xv. 18; Festus, s. v. Curtilacum ; 
Plut. Parallel. Min. 5; Stat. Silv. i. 1, 65, &c.; 
Augustin, de Civ. Dei, v. 18.) According to the 
second tradition, the place called lacus Curtius had 
been struck by lightning, and, at the command of 
the senate, it was enclosed in the usual manner by 
the consul C. Curtius Philo, B. c. 445. (Varr. L.L. 
_y. 150.) But that this place was not regarded as 
a didental, that is, a sacred spot struck by light- 
ning, seems to be clear from what Pliny (AL N. 
xy. 18) relates of it. All that we can infer with 
safety from the ancient traditions respecting the 
lacus Curtius, is, that a part of the district which 
subsequently formed the Roman forum, was ori- 
ginally covered by a swamp or a lake, which may 
have obtained the name of Curtius from some such 
occurrence as tradition has handeddown. This lake 
was afterwards drained and filled up, but on one 
occasion after this the ground seems to have sunk, 
a circumstance which was regarded as an ostentum 
fatale. In order to avert any evil, and at the 
same time symbolically to secure the duration of 
the republic, an altar was erected on the spot, and 
a regular sacrifice was offered there, which may 


2, CURTIUS, an accuser, was killed in the time 
of the proscription of Sulla, or perhaps even before, 
by C. Marius, near the lake Servilius. (Cie. pro 
Seat. Rose. 32; Senee. de Provid, 3.) 

3. C. Curtis, probably a son of the preceding, 
lost his property during the proscription of Sulla, 
and went into exile. Subsequently, however, he 
was allowed to return through the mediation ot 
Cicero, with whom he had been acquainted from 
early youth. In B. c. 45 Caesar made him a mem- 
ber of the senate. In the same year, Caesar dis- 
tributed ‘ands among his veterans in Italy; and 
Curtius, who had spent the little property he had 
saved in purchasing an estate near Volaterrae, and 
was now in danger of losing it again, applied to 
Cicero to interfere on his behalf. Cicero accord- 
ingly wrote a letter to Q. Valerius Orca, the legate 
of Caesar, who superintended the distribution of 
land among the veterans, and requested him to 
spare the property of Curtius, since the loss of it 
would render it impossible for him to maintain the 
dignity of a senator. (Cic. ad Fam. xiii. 5.) 

4, P. CURTIUS, a brother of Q. Salassus, was be- 
headed in Spain by the command of Cn. Pompeius 
(the son of the Great), in the presence of the 
whole army, B. c. 45, for he had formed a secret 
understanding with some Spaniards that Cn. Pom- 
peius, if he should come to a certain town for the 


sake of getting provisions, should be apprehended | 


and delivered up into the hands of Caesar. (Cie. 
ad Fam, vi. 18.) oes 
5. Q. Currus, a friend of Verres; is called 
judex quaestionis, concerning which nothing further 
is known. (Cic. in Verr. i. 61.) | 
6. Q. Curtius, a good and well-educated young 
man, brought in B. c. 54 the charge of ambitus 
against C. Memmius, who was thena candidate for 
the consulship. (Cic. ad Qu. Fr. iii. 2.) We possess 
several coins on which the name of Q. Curtius ap- 
pears, together with that of M. Silanus and Cn. 
Domitius. The types of these coins differ from 
those which we usually meet with on Roman 
coins; and Eckhel (Doctr. Num. v. p. 200) con- 
jectures, that those three men were perhaps trium- 
virs for the establishment of some colony, and that 
their coins were struck at a distance from Rome. 
7. Curtius, a Roman eques, who once, while 
dining with Augustus, availed himself of a joke 
and threw a fish, which was standing on the table, 
out of the window. (Macrob. Sat. ii. 4.) Some 
writers suppose, though without any apparent 
reason, that he is the same as the Curtius Atticus 
who lived in the reign of Tiberius. [Arricus, 
CurTIUS.] [L. S] 
CU'RTIUS A'TTICUS. [Arricus, p.413,a.] 
CU'RTIUS LUPUS. [Lupus.] 
CU'RTIUS MONTA/NUS. [Monranvs.] 
CU/RTIUS RUFUS. [Rurus.] | | 
o Q. CU'RTIUS RUFUS, the Roman historian 
of Alexander the Great. Respecting his life and 
the time at which he lived, nothing is known with 
any certainty, and there is not a single passage in 
any ancient writer that can be positively said to 
refer to Q. Curtius, the historian, One. Curtius 
Rufus is mentioned by Tacitus (Ann. xi. 21) and 
Pliny (Zp. vii. 27), and a Q. Curtius Rufus occurs 
in the list of the rhetoricians of whom Suetonius 
treated in his work “ De Claris Rhetoribus.” But 
there is nothing to shew that any of them is the 
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CURTIUS. 


game as our Q. Curtius, though it may be, a as P: 7 

_ A. Wolf was inclined to think, that the rhetorician 
spoken of by Suetonius is the same as the histo- 
This total want of external testimony com- ` 
pels us to seek information concerning Q., Curtius.. 


r jan. 


in the work that has come down to us under his 
name; but what we find here is as vague and un- 
satisfactory as that which is gathered from external 
testimonies. ‘There are only two passages in his 


work which contain allusions to the time at 


which he lived. In the one (iv. 4, in fin.), in 

speaking of the city of Tyre, he says, nune tamen 
longa pace cuncta refovente, sub tutela Romanae 
mansuetudinis acquiescit ; 
more important one (x. 9), contains an eulogy on 
the emperor for having restored peace after much 
bloodshed and many disputes about the possession 
of the empire. But the terms in which this pas- 
sage is framed are so vague and indefinite, that it 
may be applied with almost equal propriety to a 
great number of epochs in the history of the Ro- 
man empire, and critics have with equal ingenuity 
referred the eulogy to a variety of emperors, from 
Augustus down to Constantine or even to Theo- 
_dosius the Great, while one of the earlier critics 
even asserted that Q. Curtius Rufus was a ficti- 
tious name, and that the work was the production 
of a modern writer. This last opinion, however, 
is refuted by the fact, that there are some very 
early MSS. of Q. Curtius, and that Joannes Saris- 
beriensis, who died in A. D. 1182, was acquainted 
with the work, All modern critics are now pretty 
well agreed, that Curtius lived in the first centuries 
of the Christian aera, Niebuhr regards him and 
Petronius as contemporaries of Septimius Severus, 
while most other critics place him as early as the 
time of Vespasian. The latter opinion, which also 
accords with the supposition that the rhetorician 
Q. Curtius Rufus mentioned by Suetonius was the 
same as our historian, presents no other difficulty, 
except that Quintilian, in mentioning the histo- 
rians who had died before his time, does not allude 
to Curtius in any way. This difficulty, however, 
may be removed by the supposition, that Curtius 
was still alive when Quintilian wrote. Another 
kind of internal evidence which might possibly 
suggest the time in which Curtius wrote, is the 


style and diction of his work; but in this case | 
neither of them is the writer’s own; both are. 


artificially acquired, and exhibit only a few traces 


which are peculiar to the latter part of the first 


century after Christ. Thus much, however, seems 
clear, that Curtius was a rhetorician: his style is 
not free from strained and high-flown expressions, 
but on the whole it is a masterly imitation of 
Livy’s style, intermixed here and there with poeti- 
cal phrases and artificial ornaments, 
The work itself is a history of Alexander the 
Great, and written with great partiality for the 
hero. The author drew his materials from good 


sources, such as Cleitarchus, Timagenes, and Pto- 


lemaeus, but was deficient. himself. in knowledge 
of geography, tactics, and astronomy, and in his- 


torical criticism, for which reasons his work cannot | 
| and prince of Argos, who. belonged to the house of 


always be relied upon as an historical authority. 


It consisted originally of ten books, but the first | 
Jodorus (i. 9. § 13) calls him a brother of Aegialeus 
; and a son of Adrastus. | ; 


two are lost, and the remaining eight also are not 
without more or less considerable gaps. 


Cellarius, and Freinsheim ; 
these scholars, although the best, is still without 


the other, which is the 


In the : 
- early editions the fifth and sixth books are some- | 
times united in one, so that the whole would con- | 


sist of a nine books; and Glareanus in his ee committed in \ the discharge of his duty. He. > 
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edition (1556) divided the work into twelve books.. 


The deficiency of the first two books has been 


made up in the form of supplements by Bruno, 


any particular merit. The criticism of the text of 
Curtius is connected with great difficulties, for 
although all the extant MSS. are derived from 
one, yet some of them, especially those of the 14th 
and 15th centuries, contain considerable interpola- 
tions. Hence the text appears very different in 
the different editions, The first edition is that of 
Vindelinus de Spira, Venice, without date, though 
probably published in 1471. It was followed in 
1480 by the first Milan edition of A. Zarotus. — 
The most important among the subsequent editions 
are the Juntinae, those of Erasmus, Chr. Bruno, 
A. Junius, F. Modius, Acidalius, Raderus, Popma, 
Loccenius, and especially those of Freinsheim, 
Strassburg, 1640, and Ch. Cellarius, 1688.. The 
best edition that was published during the in- 
terval between that and our own time is the 
variorum edition by H. Senkenburg, Delft and 
Leiden, 1724, 4to. Among the modern editions © 
the following are the best: 1. that of Schmieder 
oe 1803), Koken (Leipzig, 1818), Zumpt 
Berlin, 1826), Baumstark (Stuttgard, 1829), and 
J. Mitzell. (Berlin, 1843.) Critical investigations 
concerning the age of Q. Curtius are prefixed to 


most of the editions here mentioned, but the fol- 


lowing may be consulted in addition to them: 
Niebuhr “ Zwei klassiche Lat. Schriftsteller des 


dritten Jahrhunderts,” in his Kleine Schriften, i, . 4 2 
p. 305, &c.; Buttmann, Ueber das Leben des Ge- 


schichischreibers Q. Curtius Rufus. In Beziehung 
auf A. Hirt’s Abhandl. über denselb. Gegenstand, — 
Berlin, 1820; G. Pinzger, Ueber das Zeitalter des 
Q. Curtius Rufus i in Seebode’s Archiv für Philolo- 
gie, 1824, i. 1, p. 91, &e, PG. S.y 3 
© P. CU’SPIUS, a Roman knight, had been 
twice in Africa as the chief director (magister) of 
the company that farmed the public taxes in that ` 
province, and had several friends there, whom 
Cicero at his request recommended to Q. Valerius 
Orea, the proconsul of Africa, in B. c. a ee l 
ad Fam. xiii. 6, comp. xvi. 17.) ee 
CU'SPIUS "FADUS. [Fanus] = oe 
CYAMITES (Kuapirns), the hero of beans, 
a mysterious being, who had a small sanctuary on- 
the road from Athens to Eleusis, No. particulars 
are known about him, but Pausanias (i. 87. § 3) 
says, that those who were initiated in the mysteries 


or had read the so-called Orphica would understand, ne 


the nature of the hero. — [L.S] 
CY'ANE (Kudyn), a Sicilian nymph and play- 
mate of Proserpina, who was changed through ` 
grief at the loss of Proserpina into a well, The — 


Sy racusans celebrated an annual festival on that 


spot, which Heracles was said to have instituted, 


and at which a bull was sunk into the well as a 


sacrifice. (Diod. v. 4; Ov. Met. v. 412, &c.) A 


daughter of Liparus was likewise called Cyane, 
(Diod. v. 7.) | 


[L S] 
CYANIPPUS ( Kudpitiros) a son of Aegialeus 


the Biantidae, (Paus. i. 18. § 4, 30. § 9.) Apol- 
[L. 8.] 


_CY’ATHUS (Keaéos), the youthful cup-bearer 
of Oéneus, was killed by Heracles on account of a 


but that of the last of 
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was honoured at Phlius with a sanctuary close by 
the temple of Apollo. (Paus. ii, 13. § 8.) In 
other traditions Cyathus is. called Eurynomus. 
 « (Diod. iv. 36.) aR '[L. S$.] 
o- CYAXARES (Kvakdpys), was, according to 
“Herodotus, the third king of Media, the son of 
Phraortes, and the grandson of Deioces. He was 
the most warlike of the Median kings, and intro- 
duced great military reforms, by arranging his 
subjects into proper divisions of spearmen and 
archers and cavalry. He succeeded his father, 
Phraortes, who was defeated and killed while be- 
sieging the Assyrian capital, Ninus (Nineveh), in 
B. C. 634, He collected all the forces of his empire 
to avenge his father’s death, defeated the Assyrians 
~ jn battle, and laid siege to Ninus. But while he 
was before the city, a large body of Scythians in- 
vaded the northern parts of Media, and Cyaxares 
marched to meet them, was defeated, and became 
subject to the Scythians, who held the dominion 
of all Asia (or, as Herodotus elsewhere says, more 
correctly, of Upper Asia) for twenty-eight years 
(B. c. 634—607), during which time they plun- 
dered the Medes without mercy. At length 
Cyaxares and the Medes massacred the greater 
number of the Scythians, having first made them 
intoxicated, and the Median dominion was re- 
stored. There is a considerable difficulty in recon- 
ciling this account with that which Herodotus 
elsewhere gives (i. 73, 74), of the war between 
— Cyaxares and Alyattes, king of Lydia. This war 
-was provoked by Alyattes having sheltered some 
Scythians, who had fled to him after having killed 
one of the sons of Cyaxares, and served him up to 
his father as a Thyestean banquet. The war 
lasted five years, and was put an end to in the 
‘sixth year, in consequence of the terror inspired by 
a solar eclipse, which happened just when the 
Lydian and Median armies had joined battle, and 
which Thales had predicted. This eclipse is 
placed by some writers as high as B. c. 625, by 
others as low as 585. But of all the eclipses be- 
tween these two dates, several are absolutely 
excluded by circumstances of time, place, and ex- 
tent, and on the whole it seems most probable that 
the eclipse intended was that of September 30, 
B. c. 610. (Baily, in the Philosophical Transactions 
for 1811; Oltmann in the Schrift. der Berl. dead. 
1812—13; Hales, Analysis of Chronology, i. pp. 
74—78; Ideler, Handbuch der Chronologie, i. 
p- 209, &c.; Fischer, Griechische Zeittafeln, 5. a. 
610.) This date, however, involves the difficulty 
of making Cyaxares, as king of the Medes, carry 
on a war of five years with Lydia, while the Scy- 
thians were masters of his country. But it is 
pretty evident from the account of Herodotus that 
Cyaxares still reigned, though as a tributary to the 
Scythians, and that the dominion of the Scythians 


over Media rather consisted in constant predatory. 


incursions from positions which they had taken in 


the northern part of the country, than in any- 


permanent occupation thereof. It was probably, 


then, from B. c. 615 to 8. c. 610 that the war be- 


s tween the Lydians and the Medians lasted, till, 
both parties being terrifed by the eclipse, the two. 
kings accepted the mediation of Syennesis, king of 


Cilicia, and Labynetus, king of Babylon (probably 


Nebuchadnezzar or his father), and the peace made 
between them was cemented by the marriage of 


Astyages, the son of Cyaxares, to Aryennis, the 


daughter of Alyattes. The Scythians were ex- 
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pelled from Media in B. c. 607, and Cyaxares 


again turned his arms against Assyria, and, in the 
following year, with the aid of the king of Babylon 
(probably the father of Nebuchadnezzar), he took 
and destroyed Ninus. [SarpanaPauus.] The 
consequence of this war, according to Herodotus, 
was, that the Medes made the Assyrians their 
subjects, except the district of Babylon. He means, 
as we learn from other writers, that the king of 
Babylon, who had before been in a state of doubt- 
ful subjection to Assyria, obtained complete inde- 
pendence as the reward for his share in the 
destruction of Nineveh. The league between 
Cyaxares and the king of Babylon is said by Poly- 
histor and Abydenus (ap. Euseb. Chron. Arm, 
and Syncell. p. 210, b.) to have been cemented 
by the betrothal of Amyhis or Amytis, the daugh- 
ter of Cyaxares, to Nabuchodrossar or Nabuchodo- 
nosor (Nebuchadnezzar), son of the king of Baby- 
lon. They have, however, by mistake put the 
name of Asdahages ( Astyages) for that of Cyaxares. 
(Clinton, i. pp. 271, 279.) Cyaxares died after a 
reign of forty years (B. c. 594), and was succeeded 
by his son Astyages. (Herod. i. 73, 74, 103—106, 
iv. 11, 12, vii. 20.) The Cyaxares of Diodorus 
(ii. 32) is Deioces. Respecting the supposed. 
Cyaxares IT. of Xenophon, see Cyrus. [P.8.] 
CY'BELE. [Ruxa.] | 
CYCHREUS or CENCHREUS (Kvxpeds), a 
son of Poseidon and Salamis, became king of the 


island of Salamis, which was called after him 


Cychreia, and which he delivered from a dragon. 
He was subsequently honoured as a hero, and had 
a sanctuary in Salamis. (Apollod. iii, 12. § 7; 
Diod. iv. 72.) According to other traditions, 
Cychreus himself was called a dragon on account 
of his savage nature, and was expelled from Salamis 
by. Eurylochus; but he was received by Demeter 
at Eleusis, and appointed a priest to her temple. 
(Steph. Byz. s. v. Kuxpetos.) Others again said 
that Cychreus had brought upa dragon, which was 
expelled by Eurylochus. (Strab. ix. p. 393.) 
There was a tradition that, while the battle of 
Salamis was going on, a dragon appeared in one of 
the Athenian ships, and that an oracle declared 
this dragon to be Cychreus. (Paus, i. 36. $1; 
comp. Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 110,175; Plut. Thes.10, 
Solon. 9.) [L.8.] 
CYCLI'ADAS (KuxArddas) was strategus of 


the Achaeans in B. c. 208, and, having joined 


Philip V. of Macedon at Dyme with the Achaean 
forces, aided him in that invasion of Elis which 
was checked by P. Sulpicius Galba. In B.c. 200, 


Cycliadas being made strategus instead of Philo- 


poemen, whose military talents he by no means 
equalled, Nabis took advantage of the change to 
make war on the Achaeans. Philip offered to 
help them, and to carry the war into the enemy’s 
country, if they would give him a sufficient num- 
ber of their soldiers to garrison Chalcis, Oreus, and 
Corinth in the mean time; but they saw through 
his plan, which was to obtain hostages from them 


and so to force them into a war with the Romans, 


Cycliadas therefore answered, that their laws pre- 


cluded them from discussing any proposal except 


that for which the assembly was summoned, and 


this conduct relieved him from the imputation, 
under which he had previously laboured, of being 
a mere creature of the king's. In B. c. 198 we 
find him an exile at the court of Philip, whom he 
„attended in that year at his conference with Fla- 
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 mininus at Nicaea in Locris, After 


“who granted the king a truce of 15 days with a 
view to the arrangement of a permanent peace. 


(Polyb. xvii. 1, xviii. 17; Liv. xxvii. 3], xxxi. 


25, xxxii. 19, 32, xxxiii. 11,12.) [EE] - 
CYCLO’PES (KéxaAwres), that is, creatures 
with round or circular eyes. The tradition about 
these beings has undergone several changes and 
modifications in its development in Greek mytho- 
logy, though some traces of their identity remain 
visible throughout. According to the ancient cos- 
mogonies, the Cyclopes were the sons of Uranus 
and Ge; they belonged to the Titans, and were 
three in number, whose names were Arges, Steropes, 
and Brontes, and each of them had only one eye 
on his forehead. Together with the other Titans, 
they were cast by their father into Tartarus, but, 
instigated by their mother, they assisted Cronus in 
usurping the government. But Cronus again threw 
them into Tartarus, and as Zeus released them in 
his war against Cronus and the Titans, the Cyclopes 
provided Zeus with thunderbolts and lightning, 
Pluto with a helmet, and Poseidon with a trident. 
(Apollod. i. 1; Hes, Theog: 503.) Henceforth 
they remained the ministers of Zeus, but were 
afterwards killed by Apollo for having furnished 
Zeus with the thunderbolts to kill Asclepius. 
(Apollod. iii. 10. § 4.) According to others, how- 
ever, it was not the Cyclopes themselves that were 
killed, but their sons, (Schol. ad Eurip. Alcest. 1.) 
In the Homeric poems the Cyclopes are a gigan- 
tic, insolent, and lawless race of shepherds, who 
lived in the south-western part of Sicily, and de- 
~-voured human beings. They neglected agriculture, 
and the fruits of the field were reaped by them 
without labour. They had no laws or political 
institutions, and each lived with his wives and 
children in a cave of a mountain, and ruled over 
them with arbitrary power. (Hom, Od. vi. 5, ix. 
106, &c., 190, &e., 240, &c., x. 200.) Homer 
does not distinctly state that all of the Cyclopes 
were one-eyed, but Polyphemus, the principal 
among them, is described as having only one eye 
on his forehead. (Od. i. 69, ix. 383, &c.3 comp. 
PotyrHemus.) The Homeric Cyclopes are no 
longer the servants of Zeus, but they disregard 
him. (Od. ix. 275; comp. Virg. Aen. vi. 636; 
Callim. Hymn. in Dian. 53.) 
A still later tradition regarded the Cyclopes as 
the assistants of Hephaestus. Volcanoes were the 


workshops of that god, and mount Aetna in Sicily. 


and the neighbouring isles were accordingly con- 
sidered as their abodes. As the assistants of He- 
phaestus they are no longer shepherds, but make 
the metal armour and ornaments for gods and 


heroes ; they work with such might that Sicily. 


and all the neighbouring islands resound with their 
hammering. Their number is, like that in the 
Homeric poems, no longer confined to three, but 
their residence is removed from the south-western 


Y 


to the eastern part of Sicily. (Virg. @ 


and another that of Acamas. (Callim. Hymn. in 


` Dian. 68; Virg. Aen. viii. 425 ; Val. Flace. i. 583.) | 
The Cyclopes, who were regarded as skilful | 


the battle of | architects in later accounts, were a race of 
Cynoscephalae, B. c. 197, Cycliadas was sent with. 


two others as ambassador from Philip to Flamininus, 


eorg. iv. 170, 
Aen. viii. 433; Callim. Hymn. in Dian. 56, &e.3 
Eurip. Cycl. 599; Val. Flace. ii. 420.) Two of 
their names, are the same as in the cosmogonic | 
tradition, but new names also were invented, for 
we find one Cyclops bearing the name of Pyracmon, 
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who appear to be different from the Cyclopes whom 
we have considered hitherto, for they are described 
as a Thracian tribe, which derived its name from a 
king Cyclops. They were expelled from their 
homes in Thrace, and went to the Curetes (Crete) 


and to Lycia. Thence they followed Proetus to |. 


protect him, by the gigantic walls which they con- 
structed, against Acrisius. The grand fortifications. 
of Argos, Tiryns, and Mycenae, were in later 
times regarded as their works. (Apollod. ii. 1. 
§ 2; Strab. vill. p. 373; Paus. ii. 16. § 4; Schol. 
ad. Eurip. Orest 953.) Such walls, commonly 
known by the name of Cyclopean walls, still exist 
in various parts of ancient Greece and Italy, and 
consist of unhewn polygones, which are sometimes 
20 or 30 feet in breadth. The. story of the Cyc- 
lopes having built them seems to be a meré inven- 
tion, and admits neither of an historical nor 
geographical explanation. Homer, for instance, 
knows nothing of Cyclopean walls, and he calls) | 
Tiryns merely a mós Terxideooa, (Ll. ii, 559.) 

The Cyclopean walls were probably constructed by 
an ancient race of men—perhaps the Pelasgians— 
who occupied the countries in which they occur: 
before the nations of which we have. historical 
records ; and later generations, being struck by. 
their grandeur as much as ourselves, ascribed their’ 
building to a fabulous race of Cyclopes. Analogies 
to such a process of tradition are not wanting in 
modern countries; thus several walls in Germany, 
which were probably constructed by the Romans, 


are to this day called by the people Riesenmauer | 


or Teufelsmauer, 

In works of art the Cyclopes are represented as. 
sturdy men with one eye on their forehead, and 
the place which in other human beings is occupied 
by the eyes, is marked in figures of the Cyclopes _ 
by a line. According to the explanation of Plato 
(ap. Sirab. xiii. p. 592), the Cyclopes were beings . 
typical of the original condition of uncivilized men p. 
but this explanation is not satisfactory, and the - 
cosmogonic Cyclopes at least must be regarded as. 
personifications of certain powers manifested in- 
nature, which is sufficiently indicated by their — 
names, Rar a cree WN. eee 
~- CYCNUS (Kexvos),. 1. A son of Apollo by . 
Thyria or Hyria, the daughter of Amphinomus. 
He was a handsome hunter, living in the district _ 
between Pleuron and Calydon, and although be- 
loved by many, repulsed all his lovers, and only | 
one, Cycnus, persevered in his love. Cycnus at. 
last imposed upon him three labours, viz. to kill a 
lion without weapons, to catch alive some monstrous 


vultures which devoured men, and with his own 


hand to lead a bull to the altar of Zeus, Phyllius — 
accomplished these tasks, but as, in accordance ` 
with a request of Heracles, he refused giving to — 
Phyllius a bull which he had received as a prize, 
Cycnus. was exasperated at the refusal, and leaped 


into lake Canope, which was henceforth called after 
him the Cycnean lake. His mother Thyria fol- =. 
lowed him, and both were metamorphosed by Apollo 


into swans. (Antonin. Lib. 12.) Ovid (Met. viis 


371, &c.), who relates the same story, makes the = ` 
Cycnean lake arise from Hyria melting away in 
teats at the death.of-her som... 00 oe Se ee 


2. A son of Poseidon by Calyce (Calycia) i Har- : 
pale, or Scamandrodice. (Hygin. Fab. 157; Sehol. 


ad Pind. Ol. ii. 147; Tzetz, ad Lycoph. 233.) 
He was born in secret, and was exposed- on the 


men 
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sea-coast, where he was found by shepherds, who 
seeing a swan descending upon him, called him 
Cycnus, When he had grown up to manhood, he 
became king of Colonae in Troas, and married 
Procleia, the daughter of Laomedon or of Clytius 


5 < (Paus. x. 14. § 2), by whom he became the father ( 


of Tenes and Hemithea. Dictys Cretensis (ii. 
18) mentions different children. After the death 
of Procleia, he married Philonome, a daughter of 
Craugasus, who fell in love with Tenes, her step- 
son, and not being listened to by him calumniated 
him, so that Cycnus in his anger threw his son to- 
gether with Hemithea in a chest into the sea. 
-According to others Cycnus himself leaped into 
the sea, (Virg. Aen. ii. 21.) Afterwards, when 
Cycnus learned the truth respecting his wife’s con- 
duct, he killed Philonome and went to his son, 
who had landed in the island of Tenedos, and had 
become king there. According to some traditions, 
Tenes did not allow his father to land, but cut off 
the anchor. (Conon, Narrat. 28; Paus. x. 14. 
§ 2.) In the war of the Greeks against Troy, 
both Cyenus and Tenes assisted the Trojans, but 
both were slain by Achilles. As Cycnus could not 
be wounded by iron, Achilles strangled him with 
the thong of his helmet, or by striking him with a 
stone. (Comp. Diod. v. 83; Strab. xiii. p. 6045 
Schol. ad Theocrit. xvi. 493; Dict. Cret. ii. 12, &c.; 
Ov. Met. xii. 144.) Ovid adds, that the body of 
—Cyenus disappeared and was changed into a swan, 
when Achilles came to take away his armour. 
© 3, A son of Ares and Pelopia, challenged Hera- 


=- cles to single combat at Itone, and was killed in 


the contest. (Apollod. ii. 7. §7; Hesiod. Scut. 


S . Here, 345, where Cycnus is a son-in-law of Ceyx, 


to whom Heracles is going.) 
4, A son of Ares and Pyrene, was likewise 
- killed by Heracles in single combat. (Apollod, ii. 
5. § 113 Schol ad Pind. Ol. xi. 19.) At his 
death he was changed by his father Ares into a 
swan. (Eustath. ad Hom. p.254.) The last two 
personages are often confounded with each other, 
on account of the resemblance existing between 
the stories about them. (Schol ad Pind. Ol. ii. 
147, ad Aristoph. Ran. 963; Hygin. Fab. 31; 
Athen. ix. p. 393.) | 
5. A son of Sthenelus, king of the Ligurians, 
and a friend and relation of Phaëton. He was 


the father of Cinyras and Cupauo. While he was 


lamenting the fate of Phaëton on the banks of the 
Eridanus, he was metamorphosed by Apollo into a 
swan, and placed among the stars. (Ov. Met. ii. 
366, &e.; Paus. i. 30. $3; Serv. ad Aen. x. 189.) 
A sixth personage of the name of Cycnus is men- 
tioned by Hyginus. (Fab. 97.) [L.S] _ 
-CYDAS (Kubdas), appears to have been a com- 
mon name at Gortyna in Crete. It is written in 
various ways in MSS., but Cydas seems to be the 
‘most. correct form. (See Drakenborch, ad Liv. 
xxxiii. 3, xliv. 13.) E 
1; The commander of 500 of the Cretan Gorty- 
nii, joined Quinctius Flamininus in Thessaly in 
B. & 197. (Liv. xxxiii. 3.) This Cydas may be 
the same as the Cydas, the son of Antitalces, who 
was cosmus or supreme magistrate at Gortyna, 
when a Roman embassy visited the island about 
B. c, 184, and composed the differences which 
existed between the inhabitants of Gortyna and 
Cnossus. (Polyb. xxxiii. 15.} te 
2, A Cretan, the friend of Eumenes, who at- 


tempted to negotiate a peace between Eumenes 


CYLLENIUE. . 


and Antiochus in »B. c. 168 (Liv. xliv. 13,24), 


may perhaps be the same as No. 1. 

3. A native of Gortyna in Crete, a man of the 
most abandoned character, was appointed by An- 
tony in B: c. 44 as one of the judices at Rome, 
Cic. Phil. v. 5, vill. 9.) 

CY’DIAS (KuSias), 1. An Athenian orator, 
a contemporary of Demosthenes, of whom Aristotle 
(Rhet. ii. 6. § 24) mentions an oration mep ris 
Zdmuouv KAnpovxias, which Ruhnken refers to the 
Athenian colony which was sent to Samos in B. €. 
852 (Dionys. Deinarck. p. 118), so that the ora- 
tion of Cydias would have been delivered in that 
year. (Ruhnken, Hist. Crit. Orat, Graec. p. xxiv.) 

2. One of the early Greek poets whom Plutarch 
(de Fac. in Orb. Lun. p. 931, e.) classes together 
with Mimnermus and Archilochus. Whether he 
is the same as the author of a song which was 
very popular at Athens in the time of Aristo- 
phanes, who however is called by the Scholiast 
(ad Nub. 966) Cydides of Hermione, is uncertain, 


(Plat. Charm. p: 155,d.; Schneidewin, Delectus 


Poét. Tamb. et Melic. Graec. p. 375, &e. ; Bergk, 
Pott. Lyr. Graeci, p. 837.) cL. §.] 
CY‘DIAS, a celebrated painter from the island 
of Cythnus, B. c. 364, whose picture of the Argo- 
nauts was exhibited in a porticus by Agrippa at 
Rome. (Eustath. ad Dionys. Perieg. 526; Plin. 
H.N. xxxv. 40. § 26; Dion Cass. liii. 27; Urlichs, 
Beschr. der Stadt. Rom. iii. 3. p. 114.) [L. U.] 
CYDIPPE. [Aconrtus.] A ee 


CYDIPPUS (Kóðırros) of Mantineia, is men- 


tioned by Clemens of Alexandria (Strom. i. p. 132) 
among those who had written on inventions (mept 
edpnudtov); but nothing further is known about 
him. [L. S.] 

= CYDON (Kudwvr), the founder of the town of 
Cydonia in Crete. According to a tradition of 
Tegea, he was a son of Tegeates or of Hermes by 
Acacallis, the daughter of Minos, whereas others 
described him as a son of Apollo by Acacallis. 
(Paus. vill, 538. § 2; Steph. Byz. s. v. KuSavla ; 


Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. iv. 1491.) [L. S.] 


CYDO'NIA (Kudwvia), a surname of Athena, 
under which she had a temple at Phrixa in Elis, 
which was said to have been built by Clymenus of 
Cydonia. (Paus. vi. 21. § 5.) [L. 8.] 

CYDO’NIUS DEMETRIUS. [Demernivs.] 

CY’LLARUS (KvAaapos), a beautiful centaur, 
who was married to Hylonome, and was killed at 
the wedding feast of Peirithous. (Ov. Met. xii. 
393, &e.) The horse of Castor was likewise called 
Cyllarus. (Virg. Georg. iii, 90; Val. Flace. i, 426; 
Suidas, s. v.) emak 


© CYLLEN (KvAAjv), a son of Elatus, from 


whom mount Cyllene in Arcadia was believed to 
have received its name. (Paus. vill. 4. $ 3.) [L.8.] 
CYLLE’NE (KuAdjjvn), a nymph, who became 


the mother of Lycaon by Pelasgus. (Apollod. iii. 


8. § 1.) According to others, she was the wife of 


Lycaon. (Dionys. Hal. A. R. i. 13.) [L.S] 


CYLLE'NIUS (Kvaañrvos), a surname of Her- 
mes, which he derived from mount Cyllene in 


Arcadia, where he had a temple (Paus. viis 17. 


§ 1), or from the circumstance of Maia having 


given birth to him on that mountain, (Virg. den. 


viii. 139, &e.) pe inc C [L S] 

©- CYLLE'NIUS (Kuaarjmos), the author of two 
epigrams in the Greek Anthology (Brunck, Anal, 
i, p. 282; Jacobs, ii. p. 257), of whom nothing 
more is known. His name is spelt differently in 
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- CYNAEGEIRUS. 


the MSS. of the Anthology, i Kuaaviov, 


KuaAagvion, Kuaanviou Teridvov. (Jacobs, Anih. 
Graec. vol. xiii. p. 878.) | PSJ. 
CYLON (Kéhwn), an Athenian of noble family 
and commanding presence, won the prize for the 
double course (StavAvs) at the Olympic games, in 
B. ©. 640, and married the daughter of Theagenes, 


tyrant of Megara. Excited apparently and en-. | 


couraged by these advantages, and especially by 


his powerful alliance, he conceived the design of 


making himself tyrant of Athens, and having. con- 
sulted the Delphic oracle on the subject, was 
enjoined to seize the Acropolis at the principal 
festival of Zeus, Imagining that this must refer, 
not to the Athenian Adoita (see Dict. of Ant. p. 

333), but to the Olympic games, at which he had 
so distinguished himself, he made the attempt 
during the celebration of the latter, and gained 
possession of the citadel with his partizans, who 
were very numerous. Here, however, they were 
closely besieged, the operations against them 
being conducted, according to Thucydides, by the 
nine archons; according to Herodotus, by the 
Prytanes of the Naucrari. (See Dict. of Ant. p. 
633; Arnold’s Thucydides, vol. i, Append. iii, p. 
664.) At length, pressed by famine, they were 
driven to take refuge at the altar of Athena, whence 
they were induced to withdraw by the archon 
Megacles, the Alemaeonid, on a promise that their 
lives should be spared. But their enemies put 
them to death as soon as they had them in their 
power, some of them being murdered even at the 


altar of the Eumenides. Plutarch relates besides 


that the suppliants, by way of keeping themselves 
under the protection of Athena, fastened a line to 


her statue and held it as they passed from her 
shrine. When they had reached the temple of 


the Eumenides the line broke, and Megacles and 
his colleagues seized on the accident as a proof 
that the goddess had rejected their supplication, 
and that they might therefore be massacred in full 
accordance with “religion. Thucydides and the 
Scholiast on Aristophanes (Eq. 443) tell us, that 
Cylon himself escaped with his brother before the 
surrender of his adherents. According to Suidas, 


he was dragged from the altar of the Eumenides, 


where he had taken refuge, and was murdered. 
Herodotus also implies that he was slain with the 
rest. His party is said by Plutarch to have re- 
covered their strength after his death, and to have 
continued the struggle with the Alemaeonidae up 


to the time of Solon. The date of Cylon’s attempt 
is uncertain. Corsini gives, as a conjecture, B. C. 


612; while Clinton, also conjecturally, assigns it 

to 620. (Herod. Tord eye i. 126; Suid. s.v. 

KvaAdveoy ays ; Plut. Sol. 12 ; Pausi i. 28, 40, 

vil. 25.) LE. E.] 
CYNA. [Cynanz.] 


CYNAEGEI’RUS (iwalyerpos); son “of Eu- 


phori ion and brother of the poet Aeschylus, distin- 
guished himself by his valour at the battle of 
Marathon, 8. c. 490... According to Herodotus, 
when the Persians had fled and were endeavour- 


ing to escape by sea, Cynaegeirus seized one of 


their ships to keep it back, but fell with his right 


hand cut of. The story lost nothing by transmis- | 
sion. The next version related that Cynaegeirus, AAT. 
_ on the loss of his right hand, grasped the enemy’s | 
‘vessel with his left; and at length we arrive at 
the acme of the ludicrous i in the account of Justin. 
‘Here the hero, having successively lost both his- 


a CYNOSURA, gll 
hands, hangs on by his teeth, and even in his mu- 


tilated. state fights desperately with the last men- 


tioned weapons, “like a rabid wild beast!” 


(Herod. vi. 114; Suid. s. v. Kuvalyeiposs Just, ii. 


9; Val. Max, ii. 2..§ 22; comp. Sueton. Jule 
68) - [EE] 
CYNAETHUS. [CINAETHUS] . ? 
CYNA‘'NE, CYNA, or CYNNA (Kovdyn, 
Kúra, Kowa), was half-sister to Alexander the — 
Great, and daughter of Philip by Audata, an 
Illyrian woman. Her father gave her in marriage 
to her cousin Amyntas, by whose death she was 
left a widow in B.c. 8386. [Amynras, No. 3.] 
In the following year Alexander promised her 
hand, as a reward for his services, to Langarus, 


king of the Agrianians, but the intended bride. 


groom was carried off by sickness. Cynane con- 
tinued unmarried, and employed herself in the ~ 
education of her daughter, Adea or Eurydice, 
wliom she is said to have trained, after the manner 
of her own education, to martial exercises. When. _ 


‘Arrhidaeus was chosen king, B. c. 323, Cynane 


determined to marry Eurydice to him, and crossed. 
over to Asia accordingly. Her influence was pro- | 
bably great, and her project alarmed Perdiccas 
and Antipater, the former of whom sent her brother 
Alcetas to meet her on her way and put her to 
death. Alcetas did so in defiance of the feelings 
of his troops, and Cynane met her doom with an 
undaunted spirit. In B.c. 317, Cassander, after. | 
defeating Olympias, buried Cynane with Eurydice 
and Arrhidaeus at Aegae, the royal burying-place. 
(Arr. Anab. i. 5, ap. Phot. p. 70, ed. Bekk. ; Satyr. 
ap. Athen, xiii. p.557, c; Diod. xix. 52; Polyaen. 
viii. 60; Perizon. ad Ael. V. H. xiii. 36.) [E.E] 


CYNISCA (Kurisra), daughter of Archidamus 


IT. king of Sparta, so named after her grandfather _ 
Zeuxidamus, who was also called Cyniscus. (Herod. 
vi. 71.) She was the first woman who kept horses | 
for the games, and the first who gained an. Olym- 
pian victory. (Paus, iii. 8. $ 1.) Pausanias men- 
tions an epigram by an unknown author in her — 
honour, which is perhaps the same as the inscrip- - 


tion he speaks of (vi. 1. § 2) in his account of her `- | 


monument at Olympia. This was a group of 
sculpture representing Cynisca with a chariot, 


ccharioteer, and horses, —the work of Apellas. 


[APELLAS.] There were also figures of her horses 
in brass in the temple of Olympian Zeus (Paus. 
v, 12. § 3), and at Sparta. she had near the gym- 


-nasium, called the Platanistas, an heroum. (ill. 


15. § L) LA Gy 
CYNO, [Cyrus]. 2 , 
CY NOBELLI'NUS, one of the kings of Britain | 

in the reign of Claudius, the capital of whose 

kingdom was Camalodunum. (Colchester or Mal- 
don.) He was the father of Caractacus, Togo- 
dumnus, and Adminius. (Pian, Cass. Ix. 20, al; So 

Suet. Cal. 44; Oros. vii. 5.) a 
CYNORTES. or CYNORTAS. (Kurdprns), a 


son of Amyclas by Diomede, and brother of Hya- - 


einthus, After the death of his brother Argalus, i 


he became king of Sparta and father of Oebalus or © 
of Perieres... His tomb was shewn at Sparta not 
far from the Scias. (Paus: iii. 1. § 38; 13. § 1; 


Apollod.. iii, 10. § 35 Schol. ad Eurip. Orests 
yee (ES 
'CYNOSU RA D: an Idaean nymph 


and one of the nurses of Zeus, who placed her 
among the stars. (Hygin. Poet. Astr. ii. 2; Arat. 
Phan: 35 ; Serv, ad Fi ing. Georg. is ze) TLS] l 
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-CYNTHIA and CY/NTHIUS (Kuvéla and 


Kuv6ios),. surnames’ respectively of Artemis and 
Apollo, which they derived from mount Cynthus 


inthe island of Delos, their birthplace. (Callim. 
Lymn in Del. 10; Hor. Carm. i. 21. 2, ili. 28. 


12; Lucan, i. 218.) | 
= CYNULCUS. [Carnes] 
-CYNUS (Kévos), a son of Opus, and father of 
Hodoedocus and Larymna, from whom Cynus in 
Locris- derived its name. (Pans. ix. 23. $ 4; 
Eustath. ad Hom. p. 277.) Lives: |: 
=- CY¥NU/RUS (Kuvovpos), a son of Perseus, who 
Is said to have led colonists from Argos into Cynu- 
ria, a valley between Argolis and Laconia. (Paus. 
ili. 2. § 3.) [oes] 
CYPARISSUS (Kuadpicoos), a youth of Cea, 
a son of Telephus, was beloved by Apollo and 
Zephyrus or Silvanus. When he had inadvertently 
killed his favourite stag, he was seized with immo- 
derate grief, and metamorphosed into a cypress. 
(Ov. Met. x. 120, &c.; Serv. ad Aen. iii. 64, 680, 
Eclog. x. 26, Georg. i. 20.) Another Cyparissus 
is mentioned by Eustathius. (Ad Hom. Il. ii. 
519.) aa [L.S] 
CY’PRIA, CYPRIS, CYPRIGENEIA, or 
CYPRO'GENES (Kuzpta, Kumpis, Kumpryévese,, 
Kumpoyévns), surnames of Aphrodite, who was 
born in the island of Cyprus, which was also one 
of the principal seats of her worship. (Hom. X. v. 
458; Pind. Ql. i. 120, xi. 125, Pyth. iv. 383; 
‘Tibull. iii. 3. 34; Hor. Carm. i. 3. 1.) [L. S.] 
~- CYPRIA’NUS, THA'SCIUS. This cele- 
. brated prelate was a native of Africa, born, al- 
- though the exact year cannot be ascertained, about 
the beginning of the third century. We are not 
acquainted with: the particulars of his life as long 
as he remained a Gentile; but it is evident from 
_his writings that he must have been educated with 
no common care, §t. Jerome and Lactantius as- 
sure us, that he practised the art of oratory, and 
taught rhetoric with distinguished success, and by 
_ this or some other honourable occupation he realised 


fi. Ss, 


considerable wealth. About the year a. D. 246, he 


was persuaded to embrace Christianity by the ex- 
hortations of Caecilius, an aged presbyter of the 
church at Carthage, and, assuming the name of the 
spiritual patron by whom he had been set free from 
the bondage of Paganism, was henceforward styled 
Tuascius Caecus CYPRIANUS. At the same 
period he sold all that he had, and distributed the 
price among the poor. The popularity acquired by 
this liberality, combined probably with the reputa- 
tion he had previously enjoyed, and the pride na- 
turally felt in so distinguished a proselyte, secured 


his rapid elevation. In A. p. 247 he was raised. 


to the rank of a presbyter, and in the course of the 
following year the bishopric of Carthage was forced 
upon his reluctant acceptance by a large majority 
of the African clergy, not without strenuous oppo- 
sition, however, from a small party headed by 
Novatus [Novatus] and Felicissimus, whose ob- 


stinate resistance and contumacy subsequently 


gave rise to much disorder and violence. 


When the persecution of Decius burst forth | 
(a. D. 250), Cyprian, being one of the first marked 


- out as a victim, fled from the storm, in obedience, 
-as he tells us (Æpist. xiv.), to an intimation from 
heaven that thus he might best discharge his duty, 

and remained in retirement until after Easter of 

the following year. (A.D. 231.) During the whole 
of. this period he kept up an actiye correspondence 
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with: his clergy concerning various matters of dis- 
cipline, much of his attention being occupied, as 


the violence of the persecution began to abate, by 
the fierce controversies which arose with regard to 
the readmission of the Lapsi or apostates, who, 
according to the form and degree of their guilt, 
were designated Sacrificati, or Thurificati, or Libel- 
latict, and were seeking, now that the danger had 
passed away, the restoration of their ecclesiastical 
privileges. Cyprian, although not perfectly con- 
sistent throughout in his instructions, always ma- 
nifested a disposition to follow a moderate course ; 
and while on the one hand he utterly rejected the 
extreme doctrine of Novatianus, who maintained 
that the church had no power again to admit the 
renegades to her communion, so he was equally 
opposed to the laxity of those who were willing to 
receive them at once, before they had given evi- 
dence of their contrition by lengthened penitence, 
and finally decided that full forgiveness should not 
be extended to any of the offenders until God 


should have granted peace to his servants. No- 


vatus and Felicissimus, taking advantage of these 
disputes, endeavoured to gain over to their faction 
many of the impatient and discontented Lapsi. 
Novatus actually appointed Felicissimus his deacon 
without the permission or knowledge of his dio- 
cesan, who in his turn caused Felicissimus to be 
excommunicated; while the latter, far from sub- 
mitting to the sentence, associated with himself 


five seditious presbyters, who breaking off in | 
open schism, elected Fortunatus, one of their own — 


number, bishop, and ventured to despatch an epis- 
tle to Cornelius, bishop of Rome, announcing their 
choice. This cabal, however, soon fell to pieces ; 
Cornelius refused to listen to their representations, 
their supporters gradually dropped off, and their 
great bond of union was rudely snapped asunder 
by the defection of their great champion, Novatus, 
who, upon his visit to Rome at the commencement 
of A. D. 251, not only ceased to plead the cause of 
the Lapsi, but espoused to the full extent the 


views of Novatianus. Scarcely were these trou- 


bles happily allayed, and Cyprian once more se- 
curely seated in his chair, when fresh disturbances 
arose in consequence of the acrimonious contest 
between Cornelius and Novatianus [CORNELIUS ; 
Novatianus] for the see of Rome, the former 
finding a warm supporter in the bishop of Carthage, 
by whose exertions his authority was acknowledged. 
throughout nearly the whole of Africa. In the month 
of June, A. D. 252, began what is commonly termed 
the persecution of Gallus, but which in reality 


originated in an unauthorized popular movement 


excited by the refusal of the Christians to join in 
the prayers and sacrifices offered up on account of 
the deadly pestilence which was devastating the 
various provinces of the Roman empire. On this 


occasion, as formerly, the mob of Carthage loudly 


demanded that Cyprian should be thrown to the 
lions; but the danger does not appear to have been 


imminent, and while in Italy Cornelius was ba- 
| nished to Civita Vecchia, where he died on the 
l4th of September, and his successor Lucius suf- 


fered martyrdom a few months afterwards (Sth 
March, 253), Africa remained comparatively un- 


disturbed, and the political confusion consequent 


upon the assumption of the purple by Aemilianus 
restored to the church external tranquillity, which 
continued uninterrupted for nearly four years. But 
in proportion as there was repose from without, so 
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discord waxed hot within. The never ending dis- 
-cussions with regard to the Lapsi were vexatiously 
and bitterly revived under a thousand embarrass- 
ing forms; next arose a dispute with regard to 
the age at which infants might receive baptism; | 
and lastly the important controversy concerning 


the rebaptizing of those who had heen admitted to 
the rite by hereties and schismatics, which first 
arose in Asia, now began to call forth a storm of 
angry feeling in all the provinces of the West. 
In this case, Cyprian was no longer the advocate 
of moderate opinions. He steadfastly and sternly 
maintained that the unity of the visible church 
was essential to Christianity ; that no Christianity 
could exist beyond the pale of that church ; that 


no sacrament was efficacious if administered by | 


those who had violated this principle by disobedi- 
ence to episcopal authority ; and that consequently 
the baptism performed by heretics and schismatics 
was in itself null and void—doctrines confirmed 
by the acts of a numerous council held at Carthage 
in the autumn of a. D. 255, and unhesitatingly 
repudiated by Stephen, at that time bishop of 
Rome. The tempest thus aroused was stilled for 
awhile by the unlooked-for persecution of Valerian, 
hitherto considered the friend and protector of the 
Christian cause. Cyprian being at onee pointed 
out by his high character and conspicuous station, 
was banished by Paternus the proconsul to the 
maritime city of Curubis, whither he proceeded in 
September, A. D. 257, attended by his friend and 
constant companion, the deacon Pontius, to whom 
he communicated that he had received a revelation 
of approaching martyrdom. After having lived in 


_ this agreeable residence for eleven months, treated 


with the greatest indulgence and surrounded by 


every comfort, he was recalled by the new go- 


vernor, Galerius Maximus, and returned to his 
villa in the neighbourhood of the city, from whence 
he was soon summoned to appear before the pro- 
consul at Utica. Conscious of his approaching 
fate, he withdrew for a time into concealment, in 
consequence, say his enemies, of his courage having 
failed him, or, according to his own declaration, 
because he considered it more becoming to die in 
the midst of his own people than in the diocese of 
another prelate. It is certain that, upon the re- 
turn of Maximus, Cyprian reappeared, resisted all 
the entreaties of his friends to seek safety in flight, 
made a bold and firm profession of his faith in the 
praetorium before the magistrate, and was be- 
headed in a spacious plain without the walls in 
the presence of a vast multitude of his sorrowing 
followers, who were freely permitted to remove 
the corpse and to pay the last honours to his me- 
mory with mingled demonstrations of grief and 
triumph. oc : ian 

While Cyprian possessed an amount of learning, 
eloquence, and earnestness, which gained for him 


the admiration and respectful love of those among 


whom he laboured, his zeal war.:zsmpered with 
moderation and charity to.an extent of which we 


find but few examples among the ecclesiastics of | 


that age and country, and was combined with an 


amount of prudence and knowledge of human 


nature which enabled him to restrain and guide 


the fiery spirits by whom he was surrounded, and | 
to maintain unshaken to the close of his life that | 
influence, stretching far beyond the limits of his 
own diocese, which he had established almost at 
the outset of his career. His correspondence pre- 
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sents us with a very lively picture both of the 
man and of the times; and while we sometimes. 


remark and regret a certain want of candour and 
decision, and a disinclination to enunciate boldly 
any great principles save such as were likely to 
flatter the prejudices of his clergy, we at the same 
time feel grateful in being relieved from the head- 
strong violence, the overbearing spiritual pride, 
and the arrogant impiety which disgrace the works 
of so many early controversialists, His character, — 
indeed, and opinions were evidently, in no small | 
degree, formed by the events of his own life. 
The clemency uniformly exhibited towards the 
Lapsi was such as might have been expected from. 
a good man who must have been conscious that he 
had himself, on one occasion at least, considered it — 
more expedient to avoid than to invite persecution, | 
while the extreme views which he advocated with 
regard to the powers of the church were not sur- 
prising in a prelate whose authority had been so - 
long and so fiercely assailed by a body of factious: 
schismatics. On one point only is his conduct open 
to painful suspicion. He more than once alleged 
that he had received communications and direc- 
tions direct from heaven, precisely too with re- 
ference to those transactions of his life which ap- 
peared most calculated to excite distrust or censure. 
Those who are not disposed to believe that such: 
revelations were really vouchsafed, cannot fail to 
observe that the tone and temper of Cyprian’s 
mind were so far removed from fanaticism, that it | 
is impossible to imagine that he could have been 
deceived by the vain visions of a heated imagina- 
tion. : 
In his style, which is avowedly formed upon 
the model of Tertullian, he exhibits much of the 
masculine vigour and power of his master, while he | 
skilfully avoids his harshness and extravagance 
both of thought and diction. The fruits of his 
early training and practice as a rhetorician are 


manifested in the lucid arrangement of his matter, © 


and in the copious, flowing, and sonorous periods 
in which he gives expression to his ideas; but we 
may here and there justly complain, that loose 
reasoning and hollow declamation are substituted. 
for the precise logic and pregnant terseness which 
we demand from a great polemical divine < = 
The following is a list of Cyprian’s works :— 
dl. De Gratia Dei liber, addressed in the form 
of a letter to his friend Donatus, who appears to 
have followed in early life the same profession 
with himself, and to have been converted at the 
same time. This work was probably composed in 
A. D. 246, very soon after the admission of its 
author into the church. It depicts in glowing 
colours the happy condition of those who, enlight- 
ened by the grace of God, have turned aside from 
Paganism to Christianity; dwells upon the mercy 
and beneficence by which this change is effected, 
and upon the importance of the baptismal rite; 
and draws a striking parallel between the purity 


and. holiness of the true faith as contrasted with 


the grossness and vice of the vulgar belief. Al- — 


though frequently placed among the Epistles. of 
Cyprian, it deserves to be considered in the light 
‘of a formal treatises: 22 iag ee pk en. 

2. De Idolorum Vanitate liber, written in a. D. 


247, the year in which he was ordained a presby- ` 


ter, is imitated from the early Christian Apologies, 
especially that of Tertullian. Three points are ` 
chiefly insisted upon. 1. The folly of raising 


Christians had taken their place, and that Jesus 
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earthly kings, that is, mere mortal men, to the | tione,” contains a lengthened commentary on each 
rank of divinities, the impotence of such imaginary 
powers, and the emptiness of the science of augury. 
2. The Unity of God. 3, The Advent of Christ, 
and his Consubstantiality with the Father. This 
tract is expressly ascribed to Cyprian by Jerome 
in his Epist. ad Magnum Orai. say ot 

` 8. Testimoniorum adversus Judaeos libri tres. 
A collection of remarkable texts from Scripture, 
divided into three books, and illustrated by re- 
marks and applications. Those in the first are 
quoted for the purpose of proving that the Jews, 
by their. disobedience, had, in accordance with 
prophecy, forfeited the protection and promises of 
God; those in the second demonstrate that the 


by remarks upon prayer in general, and upon the 
frame of mind which best befits those who thus 
approach the throne of God. This work is highly 
extolled by Hilarius in his commentary on St. 


Don. persev, 2), by Cassiodorus (Divin. Instit. 19), 
| and by Pontius in his life of Cyprian, while among 
moderns, Barth pronounces it one of the noblest 
productions of ancient Christian Latinity. (Advers, 
lviii.) a a 

8. De Mortalitate liber, written In A. p. 252, 
during the prevalence of the terrible pestilence 
which for the space of five years ravaged the most 
populous provinces of the Roman empire, for the 
purpose of pointing out how little death ought to 
be an object. of dread to the Christian, since to 
him it was the gate of immortality, the beginning 
of eternal bliss. It is mentioned by Augustin (Adv. 
Julian. ii.), and elsewhere. 

9. Ad Demetrianum liber, also written in A. D. 
252. Demetrianus, proconsul of Africa, catching 
up the popular cry, had ascribed the famine and 
plague under which the world was at this time 
labouring to the impiety of the Christians, who 
refused to render homage to the deities. Cy- 
prian here replies, that the Gentiles themselves 
were much more the cause of these disasters, by 
neglecting the worship of the only true God and 


was the Messiah foretold in the Old Testament; 
those in the third exhibit within a short compass 
the great moral and religious obligations of the 
Christian life. The precise date at which this 
compilation was arranged is unknown, but it pro- 
‘bably belongs to the early part of Cyprian’s career. 
It is quoted by Jerome (Dial. T. adv. Pelag.) and 
by Augustin. (Contra duas Epist. Pelag. iy. 8, 
10.) . 
) , De Disciplina et Habitu Virginum liber, 
written in A. D, 248, the year in which he was 
raised to the episcopate, in imitation of the disser- 
tations of Tertullian, “ De Virginibus velandis,” , 
“ De Habitu Mulierum,” &c., the object being to 
enforce upon those holy maidens who had made a 
vow of celibacy the necessity of simplicity in their 
. dress and manner of lifes He commences with an 
encomium on virginity, insists upon the propriety 
of abstaining from all sumptuous apparel and vain 
‘ornaments, from paint, from frequenting baths, 
‘marriages, or public spectacles, and concludes with. 
_ a general exhortation to avoid all luxurious indul- 
gencies. ` This book is referred to by Jerome 
(Epist. ad Demetriad. et Hustoch.) and by Augus- 
tin (de Doctrina Christi, iv. 21). ; 

5. De Unitate Keclesiae Catholicae liber, written 
and despatched to Rome in A. D. 252, at a period 
when both Italy and Africa were distracted by 
the pretensions of Novatianus, with the view of. 
bringing back to the besom of the church those 
who had wandered from her pale or were wavering 
in their allegiance, by pointing out the danger and 
sin of schism, and by demonstrating the necessity of 

a visible union among all true Christians. This 
remarkable treatise is of the utmost importance to 
the student of ecclesiastical history, since here we 
first find the doctrine of Catholicism and of the 
typical character of St. Peter developed in that 
form which was afterwards assumed by the bishops 
of Rome as the basis of Papal supremacy. It is 
quoted by Augustin (c. Crescon. ii. 33; see also 
‘Cyprian. Epist. 51). Te 

6. De Lapsis liber, written and despatched to 

Rome in the month of November, A. D. 252. It 

_ may be considered as a sort of supplement to the 
preceding work, explaining and defending the 
justice and consistency of that temperate policy 
- which was adopted both by Cornelius and Cyprian 
with regard to the readmission of fallen brethren 
into the communion of the church. The tract is 
quoted by Eusebius (fist. Heel. vi. 33), by Au- 
gustin (de Adult. Conj. i. 25), and by Pontius 
(Pit. Cyprian). See also Cyprian, Hpist. 51. 
7. De Oratione Dominica liber, written about 
A-D. 252, in imitation of Tertullian, “ De Ora- 


Afag.), and by Pontius. (Vit. Cyprian.) __ 

10, De Exhortatione Martyrii, a letter addressed. 
to Fortunatus in a. D. 252, during the persecution 
of Gallus, on the reasonableness, the duty, and the 
reward of martyrdom, in imitation of a treatise on 
the same subject by Tertullian. This piece has 
been by some persons erroneously attributed to 
Hilarius, but is now generally acknowledged as 
the undoubted production of Cyprian. 

11. De Opere et Hleemosynis liber, on the duty 
of almsgiving, written according to some critics to- 
wards the close of 4. p. 254, while others suppose 
that it belongs to the preceding year, and believe 
it to be connected with an epistle (Ixii.) addressed 
by Cyprian to some Numidian bishops who had 
solicited pecuniary assistance to enable them to 
redeem from captivity several of the brethren who 
had been carried off and were kept in slavery by 
the Moors. It is named under the above title by 
Augustin (Contra duas ep. Pelag. iv. 4), and by 
Jerome (Ad Pummach.), as a discourse “ De Mise- 
| ricordia.” 

12. De Bono Patientiue liber, written about a. D. 
256, in imitation of the work of Tertullian on the 
same subject. Itis quoted by Augustin (Centra 
duas ep. Pelag. iv. 9) and by Pontius. (Vit. Cy- 
prian) 


the period when the controversy between Cyprian 
and Stephen, bishop of Rome, on the rebaptizing 
of hereties, was at its height, exhorting Christians 
carefully to avoid envy and malice, and to cherish 
feelings of charity and love towards each other. It 
| is quoted by Augustin (de Baptism. Parv. 4), by 
Jerome (Jn ep. ad Gal. c. 5), and by Pontius. (Vit. 

14. Epistolae. In addition to the ahove we 
possess a series of eighty-one official letters, ex- 


of the petitions in the Lord's Prayer, accompanied 


Matthew, by Augustin in many places (e. m de * 


cruelly persecuting his followers. It is quoted by — 
Lactantius (Divin. Instit. v. 1,4), by Jerome (Adv. 


(13. De Zelo et Livore, written in A. D- 256, at 


tending over the whole publie life of Cyprian, in- 
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cluding a few addressed to himself or to his clergy. | 1471, fol. The first edition in which any attempt 
This collection is of inestimable value, not only on | was made to exhibit a pure text, and to separate 
account of the light which it throws on the life, | the genuine from the spurious works, was that of 
character, and opinions of the prelate himself, but | Erasmus, whose labours are above all praise. It 
from the lively picture which it presents of the | appeared at Basle, from the press of Froben, in 
state of ecclesiastical affairs, and of a multitude of | 1520, fol. The two best editions are—l. That 
circumstances of the greatest importance in histo- | printed at Oxford, 1682, fol., and edited by John 
rical and antiquarian researches. Our limits pre- | Fell, bishop of Oxford, to which are subjoined the 
clude us from attempting to give any analysis of | Annales Cyprianici of John Pearson, bishop of 
these documents; but we may remark, that the | Chester; reprinted at Bremen, 1690, fol., with 
topics principally considered bear upon the ques- | the addition of the Dissertationes Cyprianicae of 
tions, general and local, which we have noticed | Dodwell, which had previously appeared in a 
above as agitating the Christian community at this | separate form, Oxon. 1684, 4to. 2. That com- 
epoch, namely, the treatment of the Lapsi, the | menced by Baluze, and completed by a monk of 
schism of Novatus and Felicissimus, the schism } the fraternity of St. Maur, who is hence styled 
of Novatianus, the baptism of infants, the re- | Maranus, Paris, fol. 1726. These two editions 
baptising of heretics, to which we may add a re- | taken together contain everything that the student 
markable discussion on a subject which has been | can possibly desire. i : 
revived in our own day, the necessity of employing |} As ancient authorities we have a biography of. 
wine in the sacrament of the Eucharist, in which | Cyprian still extant drawn up by his confidential — 
Cyprian strongly denounces the tenets of the j friend the deacon Pontius [Pontius], together — 
Aquarii or Eneratites (Epist. 63), and employs | with the proconsular acts relating to his martyrdom. _ 
many expressions which have been constantly ap- | Among modern lives we may specify those by Le 
pealed to by those opposed to the practice of the | Clerc, Bib/othéque Universelle; vol. xii. p, 208— 
Romish church which denies the cup to the laity. | 878; by Tillemont, Mémoires Ecclésiastiques, vol. 

In most editions of Cyprian the tract De Gratia | iv. pp. 76—459 ; and by Maranus, prefixed to the 
Dei, together with the fragment of a letter from | edition of Baluze. No publication on this subject 
Donatus prefixed to it, are set down as the first | contains such an amount of accurate investigation 
two epistles, by which arrangement the number is | with regard not only to the prelate himself, but also 
swelled to eighty-three. Three more were printed ; to the whole complicated ecclesiastical history of the 
by Baluze, which, however, are now admitted to | times, as the Annales Cyprianict of Pearson, an 
be spurious. | abstract of which has been compiled by Schoene- 
= The following works are admitted as authentic | mann, and will be found in his Bibl. Patrum. Lat, 
by many editors, although they do not rest on | vol. i. pp. 80—100 (e. iii. § 3), and a vast mass 
such satisfactory evidence as the foregoing :— of valuable matter is contained in the Dissertationes 

1. De Spectaculis liber. Cyprianicae of Dodwell. 
2. De Laude Martyrii ad Moysen et Maximum | Compare also Fabric. Bibl. Med. et inf. Lat. i. 
et ceteros Confessores. p. 444; Funceins, de L. L. veg. senect. c. x. § 193 
The following works, although frequently found | Schréck, Kirchengescht. i. p. 210, and iv. p: 246, . 
bearing the name of Cyprian, and many of them, | &c.; Lumper, Histor. Theolog. Crit. pars xi, p- 58, 
probably, belonging to the same age, are now re- | &c.; Walch, Bibliotheca Patristica, ed. Danz; 
ected by all:— | | Gibbon, Decline and Fall, c. 16; Milman, History 
1, Ad Novatianum Haereticum, quod Lapsis Spes | of Christianity, ii. p. 246; Rettherg, Thase. Cacit, 
Veniae non sit deneganda, ascribed by Erasmus to | Cyprian dargestellt nach seinem Leben und Wirken, — 
Cornelius. 2, De Disciplina et bono Pudicitiae, | Götting. 1831; Poole, Lie and Times of Cyprian, 
ascribed in like manner by Erasmus to Cornelius. | Oxford, 1840. AWR 
3. De Aleatoribus. 4. De Montibus Sina et Sion | CY'PSELUS (Kowedos), a son of Aepytus, 
contra Judaeos. 5, Oratio pro Martyribus— | father of Merope and father-in-law of Cres 
Oratio in Die Passionis suae et Confessio 8. Cypri- | phontes, was king of Basilis on the Alpheius in 
ani, assigned by many to Cyprian of Antioch. | Arcadia. (Paus. iv. 3. § 3, vii. 5. §§4, 8, 29. 
6. De Rebaptismate. 7. De Cardinalibus Christi | § 4.) eee a ae [LS] 
Operibus, now recognized as the work of Arnold, | CY’PSELUS, of Corinth, was, according to Hero- 
abbot of Bona Vallis. 8. De Singularitate Cleri- | dotus (v. 92), a son of Aeétion, who traced. his 
corum 9. In Symbolum Apostolicum Expositio. | descent to Caeneus, the companion of Peirithous, 
The work of Rufinus. 10. Adversus Judaeos qui | Pausanias (ii. 4. §4, v. 2. § 4,17. § 2, and. 18) de- 
Christum insecuti sunt. 11. De Revelatione Capitis | scribes Cypselus as a descendant of Melas, who was 
B. Jo. Baptistae : in this work mention is made of | a native of Gonusa near Sicyon, ‘and accompanied. 
the Frankish king Pepin. 12. De Duplici Mar- | the Dorians against Corinth. The mother. of 
tyrio, in which mention is made of the Turks! | Cypselus belonged to the house of the Bacchiadae, — 
13. De Duodecim Abusionibus Saccult. 14. Dis- | that is, to the Doric nobility of Corinth. Accord- 
positioCoenae. 15. De Pascha Computus, attributed | ing to the tradition followed by Herodotus, she 
to Cyprian by Paulus Diaconus, and found in the | married Aeétion, because, being ugly, she met with - 
` Cottonian MS. 16. Three poems, the author or. WO! | 
authors of which are unknown, have been ascribed | as his wife. Her marriage remained for some. 
to Cyprian—Genesis, Sodoma, Ad Senatorem. The | time without issue, and when Aeétion consulted the 
first seems to be the same with that assigned by | oracle of Delphi about it, a son was promised to 
Gennadius to Salvianus, bishop of Marseilles. -| him, who should prove formidable to the ruling | 
The editions of Cyprian are very numerous. | party at Corinth. When the Bacchiadae were in- _ 
The editio: princeps was printed at Rome from a | formed of this oracle, which at the same time threw 
Parisian MS., under the inspection of Andrew, | light upon a previous mysterious oracle, they Te- 
bishop of Aleria, by Sweynheym and Pannartz, | solved for their own security to a 5 childs 


no one among the Bacchiadae who would have her 
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of Aeétion. But the persons who were sent out | events took place after the defeat and capture of 


for this purpose were moved by the smiles of the 
infant, and spared his life. Afterwards, however, 
they made a second attempt, but they now could 
not find the child, for his mother had concealed 
him in a chest (rupean), from which he derived 
his name, Cypselus. When he had grown up to 
manhood, he came forward as the champion of the 
demos against the nobles, and with the help of the 
` people he expelled the Bacchiadae, and then estab- 
lished himself as tyrant. (Aristot. Poli. v. 8, 
&e.). The cruelties which he is charged with at 
the beginning of his reign were the result of the 
vehement opposition on the part of the Bacchiadae, 
for afterwards his government was peaceful and 
popular, and Cypselus felt so safe among the 
Corinthians that he could even dispense with a 
body-guard. (Aristot. Polit. v. 9; Polyaen. v. 31.) 
Like most other Greek tyrants, Cypselus was very 
fond of splendour and magnificence, and he appears 
. to have accumulated great wealth. He dedicated 
at Delphi the chapel of the Corinthians with a 
bronze palm-tree (Plut. Conv. Sept. Sap. 21, Symp. 
Quaest. viii, 4); and at Olympia he erected a 
golden statue of Zeus, towards which the wealthy 
Corinthians were obliged to pay an extraordinary 
tax for the space of ten years. (Strab. viii. pp. 353, 
3783; comp, Pseud. Aristot. Oecon. ii. 2; Suid. 
and Phot. s. v. Kuwedos.) Cypselus ruled at 
Corinth for a period of thirty years, the beginning 
of which is placed by some in B. c. 658, and by 
others in 655, He was succeeded in the tyranny 
at Corinth by his son Periander.. The celebrated 
chest of Cypselus, consisting of cedar. wood, ivory, 
and gold, and richly adorned with figures in relief, 
= of which Pausanias (v. 17, &c.) has preserved a 
description, is said to have been acquired by one 
of the ancestors of Cypselus, who kept in it his 
most costly treasures. It afterwards remained in 
the possession of his descendants, and it was in 
this chest that young Cypselus was saved from the 
persecutions of the Bacchiadae. His grateful de- 
scendants dedicated it in the temple of Hera at 
Olympia, where it was seen by Pausanias about 
the end of the second century after Christ. (Comp. 
Müller, Archaeol. d. Kunst. § 57.2, &c. ; Thiersch, 
Epoch. p. 166, &e.) [L. 5.] 
CYRENE (Kvpývn), a daughter of Hypseus 
or Peneius by Chlidanope, a granddaughter of 
Pencius and Creusa, was beloved by Apollo, who 
carried her from mount Pelion to Libya, where 
Cyrene derived its name from her. She became 
by Apollo the mother of Aristaeus. (Pind. Pyth. 
ix. 5. &c.3 Apollon. Rhod. i. 500, &c.; Diod. iv. 
81; Serv. ad Aen, iv. 42, 317; Hygin. Fab. 161.) 
It is a mere mistake that Justin (xiii, 7) calls 
Anthocus, Nomius, and Argaeus sons of Cyrene. 
(Comp. ArisTazus.) There are two other mythi- 
cal personages of the name of Cyrene. (Hygin. 
Fab. 14; Apollod. ii. 5. § 8.) TES... 
CYRIADES stands first in the list of the 


thirty tyrants enumerated by Trebellius Pollio 
[AuREoLUs], from whose brief, indistinct, and 
apparently inaccurate narrative we gather that, 


after having robbed his father, whose old age he 
had embittered by dissipation and vice, he fled to 
the Persians, stimulated Sapor to invade the Ro- 
man provinces, and, having assumed the purple 
together with the title of Augustus, was slain by 


his own followers after a short career of cruelty 
and crime, Gibbon thinks fit to assume that these 
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Valerianus (4. D. 260); but our only authority 
expressly asserts, that the death of the usurper 
happened while the emperor was upon his march 
to the East (a. D. 258 or 259); and by that state- 
ment we must, in the absence of all other evidence, 
be content to abide. The medals published by 
Goltzius and Mediobarbus are rejected by numis- 


matologists as unquestionably spurious. (Trebell. 
Poll. Trig. Tyr. i.) [W. R.] 


CYRILLUS, a Graeco-Roman jurist, who 
wrote shortly after the compilations of Justinian 
were formed. From the scholiast on the Basilica 
(vii. p. 89) it may be inferred, that he translated 
into Greek the Digest at length (rd wAaros, Reiz, 
ad Theoph. p. 1246, $ 17). He also composed a 
commentary on the Digest, which is cited by the 
name twoé—a word which does not mean an alpha- 
betical register, or index in the modern sense. 
(Bas. ii. pp. 190, 192.) Some have thought that, 
as Ye means a summary abridgment of the con- 
tents of the titles, so wAdros means an extended 
commentary or paraphrase; while Hugo (R. R. G. 
p. 1077) mentions a suggestion made. to him, that 
wAdros and wt are used synonomously, the latter 
word being interpreted in the Glossae Nomicae by 
épunvela, Cyrillus is designated, along with Ste- 
phanus (who also wrote an Index), by the name 
"Ivdicevtys. (Bas. iii. p. 415.) On the authority 
of Ant. Augustinus, Suarez (Notit, Basil. § 19) 
cites Matt. Blastares (in Praef. Syntag.) to shew 


that Cyrillus interpreted the Digest ra? mirour; 


but, in the edition of Blastares published by Bp. 
Beveridge (Synodicon, il), the name of Cyrillus 
does not occur in the context referred to. Cyrillus 
also commented upon the Code. (Bus. iii. pp. 60, 
61.) Sometimes he is quoted by the scholiasts on 
the Basilica, and sometimes his opinions are embo- 
died in the text. (Bas. v. pp. 44, 82, 431, Bas. iv. 


| p. 410.) He does not appear to have commented 


upon the Novells; and Reiz (ad Theoph. pp. 1235, 
1245) has observed, that both Cyrillus and Ste- 
phanus must have written before a. D. 535, when 
the 115th Novell was promulgated. In Bas. v. 
225 is a quotation from Cyrillus stating the law 
de Inofficioso Testamento as it existed before it was 


altered by the 115th Novell, which an eminent 


jurist could scarcely have overlooked or been igno- 
rant of. 

C. E. Zachariae seems to think that there were 
two jurists named Cyrillus : one, who was among 
the preceptors of the jurists that flourished in the 


time of Justinian; another, who was among the- 


jurists that flourished in the period immediately 
after the compilation of the Corpus Juris. (List. 
J. G. R. § 14,1, an ib § 14, 5,0.) Zachariae 
indeed does not expressly say that there were two, 
but, unless he thinks so, his mode of statement is 
calculated to mislead. The early Cyrillus is re- 
ferred to (if Zachariae properly expresses his 
meaning) in Bas. i. pp. 583, 646 (ed. Heimbach), 
in both of which passages he is designated by the 
honourable title Heros. In the passage, p. 646, 


Heros Patricius, who was a contemporary of Jus- 


tinlan, seems (as quoted by the Scholiast) to call 
Cyrillus “ the general schoolmaster of the world ;” 


but the meaning is ambiguous, and the high-flown 


compliments to Cyrillus may be the Scholiast’s 
own. It is the later Cyrillus (if Zachariae ex- 
presses what he intends) who, in Bas. i. p. 789 


(ed. Heimbach), cites Stephanus, his contemporary - 
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and brother-commentator. We do not agree with 
Zachariae in this hypothesis of two Cyrilli; and it 


is to be observed, that in Bas. i. p. 646 (ed. Heim- 


bach) the supposed earlier Cyrillus of Zachariae is 
treated as the author of a commentary on the title 
de Pactis.) — 3 
In Bas. iii. pp. 50, 51 (ed. Fabrot.), Cyrillus is 
represented as quoting a constitution of Alexius 
= Comnenus (a. D. 1081—1118), and, in Bas. v. p. 
431 and vii, p. 89, mention is made of the edition 
of Cyrillus, which is supposed by Assemani and 
Pohl to mean His edition of the Basilica. Hence 
Assemani (Bibl. Jur. Orient, ii. 20, p. 404) comes 
to the conclusion, that Cyrillus was posterior to 
Alexius; and Pohl (ad Suares. Notit. Basil. p. 69, 
n. e) thinks, that there were two jurists of the 
name, one of whom was posterior to Alexius. In 
the passages of early jurists which are appended as 
notes to the text of the Basilica, interpolations and 
alterations were often made, in order to accommo- 
date them to a later state of the law; and the ap- 
parent anachronisms thus produced oceasion consi- 
derable difficulty in the legal biography of the 
lower empire. (Heimbach, de Basil. Orig. p. 31.) 
The fragments of Graeco-Roman jurists append- 
ed by way of commentary to the 8th book of the 
Basilica were first published by Ruhnken from a 
manuscript at Leyden in the 3rd and 5th volumes 
of Meermann’s Thesaurus, Among them are fre- 
quent extracts from Cyrillus. 
In the Glossae Nomicae, of which Labbé made 
a collection that was published after his death 
(Paris, 1679, London, 1817), are Glossaries which 
have been commonly attributed to Philoxenus and 
Cyrillus.. Reiz (ud Theoph. p. 1246) thinks it not 
improbable that these Glossaries were either edited 
by Philoxenus and Cyrillus, or extracted by others 
from their interpretations, but that they certainly 
- have been interpolated and altered. by later hands. 
Haubold (Insi. Jur. Rom. priv. p. 159, n. k.) sees 
no sufficient reason for attributing to Cyrillus the 
Glossary that passes under his name.  [J.T.G.] 
CYRILLUS (KypiAdos), ST., was a native of 
ALEXANDRIA, and nephew of Theophilus, bishop of 
the same place. The year of his birth is not known. 
After having been a presbyter of the church at 
Alexandria, he succeeded to the episcopal chair 
on the death of Theophilus, a. D. 412. To this 
office he was no sooner elevated than he gave full 
scope to those dispositions and desires that guided 
him through an unquiet life. Unbounded ambi- 
tion and vindictiveness, jealousy of opponents, ill- 
directed cunning, apparent zeal for the truth, and 
an arrogant desire to lord it over the churches, 
constituted the character of this vehement patriarch. 
His restless and turbulent spirit, bent. on self- 
aggrandisement, presents an unfavourable portrait 
-to the impartial historian. Immediately after his 
elevation, he entered with vigour on the duties 
supposed to devolve on the prelate of so important 


a city. He banished from it the Jews, who are. 
said to have been attempting violence towards the 


Christians, threw down their synagogue and plun- 


dered it, quarrelled with Orestes, and set. himself 
to oppose heretics and heathens on every side. | 
According to Socrates, he also shut up the churches | 
- of the Novatians, took away all their sacred vessels 
and ornaments, and deprived Theopemptus, their. 
bishop, of all he had. (Histor. Hecles. vii. 7.) 
But his efforts were chiefly directed against Nes- 
torius, bishop of Constantinople; and the greater. 
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‘part of his life was passed amid agitating scenes, 


resulting from this persevering opposition. In 
consequence of an epistle written by Cyril to the 
Egyptian monks which had been carried to Con- 
stantinople, Nestorius and his friends werenaturally 


offended. When Cyril understood how much 
“Nestorius had been hurt by this letter, he wrote 


to him in justification of his conduct, and in ex- 


planation of his faith, to which Nestorius replied 


ina calm and dignified tone. Cyril’s answer 
repeats the admonitions of his first letter, expounds 
anew his doctrine of the union of natures in Christ, 
and defends it against the consequences deduced. 
in his opponent’s letter. Nestorius was after- 
wards induced by Lampon, a presbyter of the _ 
Alexandrian church, to write a short letter to Cyril 
breathing the true Christian spirit. E 
In the mean time the Alexandrine prelate was 
endeavouring to lessen the influence of his op- 
ponent by statements addressed to the emperor, 
and also to the princesses Pulcheria, Arcadia, and - 
Marinia; but Theodosius was not disposed to look 
upon him with a friendly eye because of such 
epistles; for he feared that the prelate aimed at 
exciting disagreement and discord in the imperial 
household. Cyril also wrote to Celestine, bishop 
of Rome, informing him of the heresy of Nestorius, 
and asking his co-operation against it. The Ro- 
man bishop had previously received some account 
of the controversy from Nestorius; thongh, from 
ignorance of Greek, he had not been able to read 
the letters and discourses of the Constantinopolitan 
prelate. In consequence of Cyril’s statement, 
Celestine held a council at Rome, and passed a 
decree, that Nestorius should be deposed in ten 
days unless he recanted. The execution of this 
decree was entrusted to Cyril. The Roman pre- 
late also sent several letters through Cyril, one of 
which, a circular letter to the Eastern patriarchs 
and bishops, Cyril ferwarded with additional. 
letters from himself. This circular was afterwards 
sent by John of Antioch to Nestorius. Soon 
after (a. D. 430), he assembled a synod at Alex- 

andria, and set forth the truth in opposition to. 
Nestorius’s tenets in twelve heads or anathemas, — 
A letter was also drawn up addressed to Nestorius, 
another to the officers and members of the church 
at Constantinople, inciting them to oppose their 
patriarch, and a third to the monks. With these’ 
anathemas he sent four bishops as legates to Nes- 
torius, requiring of him to subscribe them if he 
wished to remain in the communion of the Catholic 
church and retain his see. Celestine’s letter, which. 
he had kept back till now, was also despatched. — 
But Nestorius refused to retract, and answered | 
the anathemas by twelve anti-anathemas. In 
consequence of these mutual excommunications and ~ 
recriminatory letters, the emperor Theodosius the 
Second was induced to summon a general council 


-at Ephesus, commonly reckoned the third oecume- 


nical council, which was held A. D. 431. To this - 
council Cyril and many bishops subservient to his- 


monstrated with the fiery Alexandrine prelate. = 
Nestorius was accompanied by two imperial — 
ininisters of state, one of whom had the command — 


_of soldiers to protect the council. Cyril presided, _ 


and urged on the business with impatient haste. 
Nestorius and the imperial commissioners: re- 
quested that the proceedings might be delayed till 
‘the arrival. of John of Antioch and the other | 


views repaired. The pious Isidore in vain re-  ~ 
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eastern bishops, and likewise of the Italian and 


Sicilian members; but no delay was allowed. 
Nestorius was condemned as a heretic. On the 


27th of June, five days after the commencement of 


the council, John of Antioch, Theodoret, and the 


other eastern bishops, arrived. Uniting themselves. 


with a considerable part of the council who were 
opposed to Cyril's proceedings, they held a separate 
. synod, over which John presided, and deposed 
both Cyril and Memnon his associate. Both, 
however, were soon after restored by the emperor, 
while Nestorius was compelled to return to his 
cloister. at Antioch. The emperor, though at first 
opposed to. Cyril, was afterwards wrought upon by 
various representations, and by the intrigues of the 
monks, many of whom were bribed by the Alex- 
andrian prelate. Such policy procured many friends 
at court, while Nestorius having also fallen under 


the displeasure of Pulcheria, the emperor’s sister, 


was abandoned, and obliged to retire from the city 


into exile.. Having triumphed over his enemy at 


Ephesus, Cyril returned to Egypt. But the depo- 
sition of Nestorius had separated the eastern from 
the western churches, particularly those in Egypt. 
In A. D. 432, Cyril and the eastern bishops were 
exhorted by the emperor to enter into terms of 
- peace, In pursuance of such a proposal, Paul of 
- Emesa, in the name of the Orientals, brought an 
exposition of the faith to Alexandria, sufficiently 
catholic to be subscribed by Cyril. He returned 
with another from Cyril, to be subscribed by the 
Easterns. This procured peace for a little while. 


But the spirit of the Alexandrian bishop could not | 
easily rest; and soon after the disputes were re- 
= -newed, particularly between him. and Theodoret. 
In such broils he continued to be involved till his- 


death, A, D. 444, 


According to Cave, Cyril possessed piety and 


indomitable zeal for the Catholic faith. But if we 
may judge of his piety by his conduct, he is 


scarcely entitled. to this character. His learning 
was considerable according to the standard of the- 
times in which he lived. He had a certain kind. 


of acuteness and ingenuity which frequently bor- 
dered on the mystical; but in philosophical com- 
prehension and in metaphysical acumen he was very 
defective. Theodoret brings various accusations 
against him, which represent him in an unamiable 
and even an unorthodox light. He charges him 
with holding that there was but one nature in 
Christ; but this seems to be only a consequence 
derived from his doctrine, just as Cyril deduced 
from Nestorius’s writings a denial of the divine 
nature in Christ. Theodoret, however, brings 
another accusation against him which cannot easily 
be set aside, viz. his having caused Hypatia, a noble 
_ Alexandrian lady addicted to the study of philo- 
sophy, to be torn to pieces by the populace. Cave, 
who is partial to Cyril, does not deny the fact, 
though he thinks it incredible and inconsistent 
with Cyril’s character to assert that he sanctioned 
such a proceeding. (Suidas, s. v. Yrarla.) 


As an interpreter of Scripture, Cyril belongs to- 


the allegorising school, and therefore his exegetical 
works are of no value. In a literary view also, 
his writings are almost worthless. They develop 
the characteristic tendency of the Egyptian mind, 
-its proneness to mysticism rather than to clear and 


‘.  aeeurate conceptions in regard to points requiring 


to be distinguished. His style is thus characterised 
by Photius (Cod, 49): ¢ è Adyos adr@ mero- 
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uévos kal els iSidtovoay Idéav èkSesiaruévos nob 
olov Acàvpévn kal rò uérpov dmepopaca molnois, 


In his work against Julian, it is more florid than 
usual, though never rising to beauty or elegance. 
It- is generally marked by considerable obscurity 
and ruggedness, Cyril’s extant works are the 
following :— 


= Glaphyra (i. e. polished or highly-wrought com- 


mentaries) on the Pentateuch. This work ap- 
peared at Paris in Latin, 1605 ; and was afterwards 
published in Greek and Latin by A. Schott, 
Antwerp, 1618. 

Concerning adoration and worship in spirit and 


in truth, in 17 books. 


Commentaries on Isaiah, in 5 books. 

A Commentary on the twelve minor Prophets, 
This was separately published in Greek and Latin 
at Ingolstadt, 1605. . 

A Commentary on John, in 10 books, | 

A treatise (thesaurus) concerning the holy and 
consubstantial Trinity. - | : 

Seven dialogues concerning the holy and con- 
substantial Trinity. To these a compendium of 
the seventh dialogue is subjoined, or a summary of 
the arguments adduced in it. | | 

Two dialogues, one concerning the incarnation 


of the only-begotten, the other proving that Christ — 


is one and the Lord. These dialogues, when 
taken with the preceding, make the eighth and 
ninth. 


Scholia on the incarnation of the only-begotten. — 
Far the greater part of the Greek text is wanting. — 
They exist entire only in the Latin version of 


Mercator, _ 

Another brief tract on the same subject. 

A treatise concerning the right faith, addressed 
to the emperor Theodosius. It begins with the 
third chapter. 
© Thirty paschal homilies. These were published 
separately at Antwerp in 1618. 

Fourteen homilies on various topics. The last 
exists only in Latin. or 

Sixty-one epistles. The fourth is only in Latin. 
Some in this collection were written by others, by 
Nestorius, Acacius, John of Antioch, Celestine, 
bishop of Rome, &e., &e. 

Five books against Nestorius, published in Greek 
and Latin at Rome, in 1608. | 


An explanation of the twelve chapters or ana- 


themas. 

An apology for the twelve chapters, in opposi- 
tion to the eastern bishops. 

An apology for the same against Theodoret. 

An apology addressed to the emperor Theodosius, 
written about the close of a. p. 431. | 

Ten books against Julian, written A, D. 433, 

A treatise against the Anthropomorphites. | 

A treatise upon the Trinity. pe thos, Sr. 

Of his lost works mention is made by Liberatus 
of “ Three books against excerpts of Diodorus and 
Theodorus.” Fragments of this work are found 
in the Acts of Synods. (5 Collat. 5.) Gennadius 


says, that he wrote a treatise concerning the ter- 
} mination of the Synagogue, and concerning the 
faith against heretics. Ephrem of Antioch speaks 
| of a treatise on impassibility and another upon 
suffering. Eustratius of Constantinople cites a 


fragment from Cyril’s oration against those who 
say that we should not offer up petitions for such 
as have slept in the faith. Nineteen homilies on 
Jeremiah were edited in Greek and Latin by Cor- 


» 
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derius, at Antwerp, 1648, 8vo., under the.name of 
Cyril; but it has been ascertained that they belong 
to Origen, with the exception of the last, which 


was written by Clement. of Alexandria. A liturgy 
inscribed to Cyril, translated from Arabic into 
Latin by Victor Scialac, was published at Augs- 
burg, 1604, 4to. 


4 volumes ; by Gentianus Hervetus at Paris, 1573, 
1605, 2 vols. They were published in Greek and 
Latin by Aubert, six volumes, Paris, 1638, fol. 
This is the best edition. (Socrates, Histor. 
Eccles, vii. 17, 13, 15; Fabric. Biblioth. Graec. 


vol. viii.; Pagi in Baronius’s Annal. an. 4123. 


Basnage, Annal. 412, n. 12; Du Pin, Biblio- 
théque des Auteurs Hecles. vol. iv. ; Tillemont, 
Memoires, vol. xiv.; Cave, Histor. Literar. vol. i. 
Oxford, 1740; Lardner, Works, vol. ii, quarto 


edition, London, 1815; Walch, Historie der Ket- 


zereien, Vol. Y., and Historie der Kirchensammlung, 
p- 275, &e.; Schréck, Kirchengeschichte, vol. 
xviil.; Neander, Allgem. Kirchengeschichte, vol. ii. 
part 3; Murdock’s Mosheim, vol. i. ; Gieseler, 
Text Book of Eccles. Hist., translated by Cunning- 
ham, vol. i.; Guerike, Handbuch der Kirchenges- 
chichte, fiinfte Auflage, vol.i. Specimens of Cyril’s 
method of interpretation are given in Davidson’s 
Sacred Hermencuties, p. 145, &c.) [S. D.] 
CYRILLUS (KupiAdos), ST., bishop of JERU- 
SALEM, was probably born at Jerusalem, A. D. 315: 
He was ordained deacon by Macarius in the church 


of his native place, about 334 or 335; and, by 


Maximus, who succeeded Macarius, he was elected 
presbyter, 345. When Maximus died, he was 
chosen to fill the episcopal chair, 351, in the reign 
of Constantius. It was about the commencement 
of his episcopate, on the 7th of May, 351, about 
9 o'clock, a. m., that a great luminous cross, ex- 
ceeding in brightness the splendour of the sun, 
appeared for several hours over mount Golgotha, 
and extended as far as the mount of Olives. His 


Tetter to Constantius, which is preserved, gives a 


full account of this phenomenon. Soon after, he 
became involved in disputes with Acacius, the 


_ Arian bishop of Caesareia, which embittered the 


greater part of his subsequent life. The contro- 
versy between them arose about the rights of their 
respective sees; but mutual recriminations concern- 
ing the faith soon followed. Acacius accused Cyril 
of affirming, that the Son was like the Father in 
regard to essence, or that he was consubstantial 
with Him. During two successive years Cyril 
was summoned by his opponent to appear before a 
proper tribunal, but did not obey the call, Exas- 


perated no doubt by this steadfast disregard of his 


authority, the Caesarean bishop hastily got toge- 
ther a council, which deposed Cyril. in 358. The 
charge against him was, that he had exposed to 
sale the treasures of the church, and in a time of 
famine applied the proceeds to the use of the poor. 


Among these treasures was specified a sacred gar- 
ment woven with golden threads and presented by | 


Constantine the Great, which afterwards came in- 


to the possession of an actress. ‘The excommuni-. 


cated prelate, however, appealed to a larger coun- 


cil; and Constantius himself assented to the justice | 
| After his ‘deposition, he went to | 
Antioch, in which city he found the church with- 
out a pastor, and thence to Tarsus. 
lived on terms of intimacy with Sylvanus the bi- 
shop, and frequently preached in his church to the | 


of the appeal. 


l people, who were 


Cyril’s works were published in 
Latin by George of Trebizond at Basel in 1546, | 


There he} 
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delighted with his discourses. - 
The larger council to which he appealed was held 


at Seleuceia, consisting of more than 160 bishops. 
Before it Acacins was summoned by Cyril to ap- 


pear, but he refused. The latter was restored by 


| the council. But his persevering adversary in-. 
flamed the mind of the emperor against him, and 


in conformity with the wish of Acacius a synod 
was summoned at Constantinople ; Cyril was again 
deposed and sent into banishment in 360. At this 


| council former charges were raked up against him, 


and new ones added by Acacius. On the death 
of Constantius, Cyril was recalled from exile, and 
restored a second time to his episcopate in 362, 
In the year 363, when attempts were made by 
Julian to rebuild the temple at Jerusalem, he is 
said to have predicted, from a comparison of the 
prophecies in Daniel and the New Testament, that 
the enterprise would be defeated. Under Jovian 
and in the beginning of Valens’s reign, he lived in- 
the quiet possession of his office. On the death of © 
Acacius, he appointed Philumenus over the church 
at Caesareia ; but the Eutychians deposed the 
newly chosen bishop, and substituted one Cyril in 
his place. The bishop of Jerusalem, however, de- 
posed him who had been elevated by the Euty- 
chian party, and set over the Caesarean church. 
Gelasius, his sister’s son. Soon after, by order of 
Valens, Cyril was banished a third time from Je- 
rusalem, in 867. On the emperor’s death, he 
returned to his native place, and reassumed. the 
functions of his office the third time, 378. Under 
Theodosius he continued in the undisturbed pos- 
session of the episcopal chair till his death. He 
seems, however, to have incurred the displeasure 
of his own church, rent and disfigured as it was 
with schisms, heresies. and moral corruption. — 
Perplexed and uneasy, he asked assistance from 
the council of Antioch, (379.) Accordingly, Gre- . 
gory of Nyssa was deputed by the council.to go to: 


Jerusalem and to pacify the church in that place. | 


But the peace-maker departed without accomplish- 
ing the object of his mission. Cyril was present: 
at the second general council held at Constantino- 
ple in 381, in which he was honoured with a high — 
eulogium. It is supposed that he attended the 
council of Constantinople in 383. His death took 
place in 386. a a a eee 
His works consist of eighteen lectures to cate- 
chumens (Karnxijoes pwriSouevrwv), and five to 
the newly-baptized (puoraywyical Karnxioes 
mpos roùs veopwriarous). These were delivered 
about the year 347, in his youth, as Jerome says, 
and when he was still presbyter. The first eigh- 
teen are chiefly doctrinal, consisting of an exposi- — 
tion of the articles in the creed of the church; 
while the last five respect the rights of baptism, 
chrism, and the Lord’s supper. These treatises 
have very great value in the eyes of the theologian, 


‘inasmuch as they. present a more complete system 
| of theology and a more minute description of the ` 
rites of the church at that early period ‘than are to- 
| be found in any other writer of the same age. In 


their style and language there is nothing florid or | 
oratorical; the composition is plain, didactic, and 


| inelegant, The authenticity of these catecheses = 
has been questioned by some, especially by Oudi~ -- 


nus (de Script. Eccl. Ant. vol. i. p. 459, et seq.) 
yet no good ground has been adduced for. enter- 


taining such doubts. It has been thought, with | 
reason, that Cyril was once a Semi-Arian, and — 
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‘that after the Nicene creed had been generally 
‘adopted, he approved of and embraced its dogmas. | 


Epiphanius speaks in express terms of his Semi- 
Arianism, and even Touttee acknowledges the fact. 
His coldness towards the Nicenians and his inti- 
macy with the Eusebians, give colour to this opinion. 
But he was by no means disposed to carry out 


doctrines beyond the written word,”or to wander. 


into the regions of speculation, His published 
writings attest his orthodoxy and firm belief in 
the Nicene creed. 

Among his works are also preserved a homily 
on the case of the paralytic man (John v. 1—16), 
and a letter to the emperor Constantius, giving an 

account of the luminous cross which appeared at 
Jerusalem, 351. 

His writings were published in Latin at Paris, 
1589, and his Catecheses in Greek. at the same 
place, 1564, 8vo.; in Greek and Latin at Cologne, 
1564, Prevotius edited them all in Greek and 
Latin at Paris in 1608, 4to.; and afterwards Dion 
Petavius at Paris, 1622, fol. They were reprinted 

from Prevotius’s edition, at Paris in 1631, fol, 
along with the works of Synesius of Cyrene. A 
- much better edition than any of the preceding was 
that of Thomas Milles, in Greek and Latin, Ox- 
ford, 1703, fol. The best is that of the Benedic- 
tine monk, A. A. Touttee, Paris, 1720, fol. The 
preface contains a very elaborate dissertation on 
the life and writings of Cyril. (See Touttee’s 
< prefuce; Cave’s Historia Literaria, vol. i. pp. 211, 
212, Oxford, 1740; Schréck, Airchengeschichte, 
vol, xii. p. 348, &c.; Theodoret, Histor. Keele- 
siasi libb. ii. and v. ; Tillemont, Hecles. Mem. vol. 
vi; Guerike, Handbuch der  Kirchenyeschichte, 
vol, i. pp. 844, 345, note 3, fiinfie Auflage; Mur- 
dock’s Mosheim, vol. i. p. 241, note 16.)  [S. D.] 

CYRILLUS (Kupiddos), of ScyTHOPOLIS, a 
Palestine monk, belonging to the sixth century. In 
the sixteenth year of his age he made a profession 
of the monastic life in his native place. Prompted 
by a desire to see sacred places, he visited Jerusa- 


lem, and, by the advice of his mother, put himself 
under the care of John the Silentiary, by whom 


he was sent to the famous monastery of Laura, 
Leontius, prefect of the monastery, received him 
into the order of the monks. 
birth and death is alike unknown. About a. D. 
557, he wrote the lite of St. John the Silentiary. 
This is still extant, having been published in 
Greek and Latin by Henschenius and Papebro- 
chius in the Acta Sanctorum, 13th of May. He 
also wrote the life of Euthymius the abbot, who 
died 472, which is extant, but in an interpolated 
form by Simeon Metaphrastes. It was published 
by Cotelerius in Greek and Latin in his Moru- 
menta Leclesiae Graecae, vol. ii., Paris, 1681, 4to. 
It is also in the Acta Sanctorum, January 20. In 
addition to these, he wrote the life of St. Sabas, 
the ancient Latin version of which, before it was 
corrupted by Simeon, was published by Bollandus 
in the Aela Saneicrum belonging to the 20th of 
January, It is given in Greek and Latin in Co- 
telerius’s Monumenta, vol. il. p. 220. (Cave, Zis- 
tor. Literar, vol. i. p. 529.) [8 DJ 
. CYRNUS (Kýpros), two mythical personages, 


- from the one of whom the island of Cyrnus or 


Cyrne (Corsica) derived its name (Serv. ad Firg. 
Liclog. ix. 30 ; Herod. i. 167), and the other was 


regarded as the founder of Cyrnus, a town in 


Caria, (Died. v. 60.) 


The time of. his 


than that of Herodotus. 
tion, and in truth the scriptural allusions to the 
time of Cyrus are so brief, that they can only be 
| interpreted by the help of other authorities. In 
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- CYRRHESTES, [ANDRONICUS CYRRHESTES.] 


CYRSILUS (Kvupciaos). 1. An Athenian, 
who, on the approach of Xerxes, when the Athe- 
nians had resolved to quit their city, advised his 
countrymen to remain and submit to the foreign, 
invader. For this cowardly advice, Cyrsilus, toge- 
ther with his wife and children, was stoned to 
death by the Athenians. (Dem. de Coron. p. 296; 
Cic. de OFF iii. 11.) | 

2. Of Pharsalus, is mentioned by Strabo (xi, 
p- 530) as one of the companions of Alexander the 
Great in his Asiatic expeditions, who afterwards 
wrote an account of the exploits of Alexander. 
Nothing further is known about him. [L.8.] 

CYRUS rum Exper (Kipos 6 mañas or 
ó mpérepos), the founder of the Persian empire. . 
The life of this prince is one of the most important 
portions of ancient history, both on account of the 
magnitude of the empire which he founded, and 
because it forms the epoch at which sacred and 
profane history become connected: but it is also 
one of the most difficult, not only from the almost 
total want of contemporary historians, but also 
from the fables and romances with which it was 
overlaid in ancient times, and from the perverse- 
ness of modern writers, of the stamp of Rollin and 
Hales, who have followed the guidance, not of the 
laws of historical evidence, but of their own 
notions of the right interpretation of Scripture. 


Herodotus, within a century after the time of 


Cyrus, found his history embellished by those of 
the Persians who wished to make it more imposing 
(of BovAduevor cepvody Ta wept Kõpov), and had to 
make his choice between four different stories, out 
of which he professes to have selected the account 
given by those who wished to tell the truth (rev 
éóvraæ Aéye Adyov, i. 95). “Nevertheless his nar- 
rative is evidently founded to some extent on 
fabulous tales. The authorities of Ctesias, even 
the royal archives, were doubtless corrupted in a 
similar manner, besides the accumulation of errors 
during another half century. Xenophon does not 
pretend, what some modern writers have pretended 
for him, that his Cyropaedeia is anything more than 
an historical romance. In such a work it is always 
impossible to separate the framework of true his- 
tory from the fiction: and even if we could do 
this, we should have gained but little. Much 
reliance is placed on the sources of information 
which Xenophon possessed in the camp of the- 
younger Cyrus. No idea can be more fallacious ; 
for what sort of stories would be current there, 
except the fables which Herodotus censures, but 
which would readily and alone pass for true in the 
camp of a prince who doubtless delighted to hear 
nothing but what was good of the great ancestor 
whose name he bore, and whose fame he aspired 
to emulate P And even if Xenophon was aware of 
the falsity of these tales, he was justified, as a 
writer of fiction, in using them for his purpose. 
Xenophon is set up against Herodotus. The 
comparative value of their authority, in point of 
time, character, and means of information, is a 
question which, by itself, could never have been 
decided by a sober-minded man, except in favour 
of Herodotus. But it is thought that the account 
of Xenophon is more consistent with Seripture 
This is a hasty assump- . 


‘satisfy Harpagus of its death. 
herdsman was in attendance on Astyages, his 
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the ne of the modern Persian writers. E is 


SP to separate the truth from the false- 
ood. 


The account of Herodotus is as follows: Tn 


the year B, €. 594, Astyages succeeded his father, 


Cyaxares, as king of Media. He had a'daughter 
whom he named Mandane. In consequence of a 


dream, which seemed to portend that her offspring 


should. be master of Asia, he married her to a 
Persian named Cambyses, of a good house, but of 
a quiet temper. A second dream led him to send 
for his daughter, when she was pregnant; and upon 
her giving birth to a son, Astyages committed it to 
Harpagus, his most confidential attendant, with 
orders to kill it. Harpagus, moved with pity, and 
fearing the revenge of Mandane, instead of killing 
the child himself, gave it to a herdsman of Astyages 

named Mitradates, who was to expose it, and to 
But while the 


wife had brought forth a still-born child, which 
they substituted for the child of Mandane, who 
was reared as the son of the herdsman, but was 
not yet called Cyrus. The name he bore seems 
from a passage of Strabo (xv. p. 729) to have been 
Agradates, Aypaddrns. When he was ten years 
old, his true parentage was discovered by the fol- 
lowing incident. In the sports of his village, the 
boys chose him for their king, and he ordered them 
all exactly as was done by the Median king. One 
of the boys, the son of a noble Median named 
Artembares, disobeyed his commands, and Cyrus 
caused him to be severely scourged. Artembares 
complained to Astyages, who sent for Cyrus, in 


whose person and courage he discovered his 


daughter’s son. The herdsman and Harpagus, 
being summoned before the king, told him the 
truth. Astyages forgave the herdsman, but re- 
venged himself on Harpagus by serving up to him 


ata banquet the flesh of his own son, with other 


circumstances of the most refined cruelty. As to 
his grandson, by the advice of the Magians, who 
assured him that his dreams were fulfilled by the 
boy’s having been a king in sport, and that. he 
had nothing more to fear from him, he sent him 
back to his parents in Persia. 

When Cyrus grew up towards manhood, and 
shewed himself the most courageous and amiable 
of his fellows, Harpagus, who had concealed a 
truly oriental desire of revenge under the mask of 
most profound submission to his master’s will, sent 
presents to Cyrus, and ingratiated himself with 
him. Among the Medians it was easy for Har- 
pagus to form a party in favour of Cyrus, for the 
tyranny of Astyages had made him odious. Hav- 
ing organized his conspiracy, Harpagus sent a 
letter secretly to Cyrus, inciting him to take re- 
venge upon Astyages, and promising that the 
Medes should desert to him. Cyrus called tó- 
gether the Persians, and having, by an ingenious 
practical lesson, excited them to revolt from the 


- Median supremacy, he was chosen as their leader. 
Upon hearing of this, Astyages summoned Cyrus, | 
who replied that he would come to him sooner 
than Astyages himself would wish. | 


armed the Medes, but was so infatuated (Seo6Aa- 
Ens éév) as to give the command to Harpagus, 


“ forgetting,” says Herodotus, “ how he had treat- 
ed him.” In the battle which ensued, some of the 
‘Medes deserted to Cyrus, and the main body of | | 
mee g defeated in battle the whee forces. of the Ba- i 


the army fed of their own accord. Asty ages, having 


‘Astyages. 
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l , | impaled. the Magians who had’ deceived him, . 


armed the youths and old men who were left in. 


the city, led them out to fight the Persians, and 


was defeated and taken prisoner, after a reign of 
35 years, in B. C. 559. The Medes accepted Cyrus 


for their king, and thus the supremacy which they 
had held passed to the Persians. Cyrus treated 


Astyages well, and kept him with him till his 


‘death. The date of the accession of Cyrus i is fixed. 


by the unanimous consent of the ancient chrono- 
logers. (African. ap. Euseb. Praep. Kvan. x. 10; 
Clinton, Fasi. Hell. ii. s. a. 559.) It was proba- 
bly at this time that Cyrus received that name, 
oe is a Persian word (Kohr), signifying the 

un. : 

In the interval duż ng which: we hear nothtag 
certain of Cyrus, he was doubtless employed in 
consolidating his newly-acquired empire. Indeed 
there are some notices (though not in Herodotus) 3 
from which we may infer that a few of the cities 
of Media refused te submit to him, and that he - 


only reduced them to obedience after a long and 


obstinate resistance, (Xen. Anab. iii. 4. $ 7.) 

The gradual consolidation and extension of the. 
Persian empire during this period is also stated 
incidentally by Heredotus in introducing his ac- 
count of the conquest of Lydia, which is the next 
event recorded in tie life of Cyrus: It took place 
in 546 B. c. [Croasus.] | 

_ The Ionian and Aeolian colonies of Asia Minor 
now sent ambassadors to Cyrus, offering to submit 
to him on the same terms as they had obtained 
from Croesus. Bat Cyrus, who had in vain in- 
vited the Ionians to revolt from Croesus at the 
beginning of the war, gave them to understand, 
by a significant fable, that they must prepare for 
the worst. With the Milesians alone he made an. 
alliance on the terms they offered. The other — 


Ionian states fortified their cities, assembled at 


the Panionium, and, with the Aeolians, sent. to 
Sparta for assistance. The Lacedaemonians re 
fused to assist-them, but sent Cyrus a message. _ 
threatening him with their displeasure if he should _ 

meddle with the Greek cities. Having sent back 
a contemptuous answer to this message, Cyrus re- 


turned to the Median capital, Ecbatana, taking 


Croesus with him, and committing the government 
of Sardis to a Persian, named Tabalus, He him- 
self was eager to attempt the conquest of Babylon, 
the Bactrian nation, the Sacae, and the Egyptians. 
He had no sooner left Asia Minor than a revolt of 
the states which had lately formed the Lydian 
empire was raised by Pactyes, a Persian ; but, 
after a long and obstinate resistance, the whole: of ` 
Asia Minor was reduced by Harpagus. [HARPA 
cus; Pacryes.] In the mean time, Cyrus was. 
engaged in subduing the nations of Upper Asia, 
and particularly Assyria, which since the destruc- 


tion of Ninus had Babylon for its capital. Its. 


king was Labynetus, the Belshazzar of Daniel. 


[Lasynurus.] Cyrus. marched against Baby- 
Jon at the head of a large army, and in great 


state. — He carried with him a most abundant 


supply. of provisions for his table; and for his. 


drink the water of: the Choaspes, which flows by 
Susa, was carried in. silver vessels.. o He passed 


the river: ‘Gyndes, a tributary of the Tigris, by 
diverting its water into a great number of rills, 
and arrived before Babylon in thé second spring 


from the commencement of his expedition. Hav- 


bylonians, he laid siege to the city, and after a 
long time he took it by diverting the course of the 
Euphrates, which flowed through the midst of it, 
so that his soldiers entered Babylon by the bed of 
the river. So entirely unprepared were the Baby- 


_. Jonians for this mode of attack, that they were 


engaged in revelry (èv edmaGelnct), and had left 
the gates which opened upon the river unguarded. 
‘This was in B. c. 538. | | 
After Cyrus had subdued the Assyrians, he un- 
dertook the subjugation of the Massagetae, a peo- 
ple dwelling beyond the Araxes. Cyrus offered 
to marry Tomyris, the widowed queen of this peo- 
ple; but she refused the offer, saying that he 
wooed not her, but the kingdom of the Massagetae. 
The details of the war which followed may be read 
in Herodotus. It ended in the death of Cyrus in 
battle. Tomyris caused. his corpse to be found 
among the slain, and having cut off the head, 
threw it into a bag filled with human blood, that 
he might satiate himself (she said) with blood. 
‘According to Herodotus, Cyrus had reigned 29 
years, Other writers say 30. He was killed in 
Bc. 529. (Clinton, F. A. vol. ii. sub anno.) | 
= The account of Ctesias differs considerably in 
some points from that of Herodotus. According 
to him, there was no relationship between Cyrus 
and Astyages. At the conquest of Media by Cy- 
rus, Astyages fled to Ecbatana, and was there 
concealed by his daughter Amytis, and her hus- 


band, Spitamas, whom, with their children, Cyrus 


would have put to the torture, had not Astyages 
discovered himself. When he did so, he was put 
in fetters by Oebaras, but soon afterwards Cyrus 
himself set him free, honoured him as a father, 
and married his daughter Amytis, having put her 
husband to death for telling a falsehood. [Asry- 
AGES.] Ctesias also says, that Cyrus made war 
upon the. Bactrians, who voluntarily submitted to 


him, when they heard of his reconciliation with 


Astyages and Amytis. -He mentions a war with 
the Sacae, in which Cyrus was taken prisoner and 
ransomed. He gives a somewhat different account 
of the Lydian war. (Ctesias, Pers. c. 5; Crozsus.) 
Cyrus met with his death, according to Ctesias, by 
a wound received in battle with a nation called the 
Derbices, who were assisted by the Indians. 
Strabo also mentions the expedition against the 
Sacae, and says, that Cyrus was at first defeated 
but afterwards victorious, He also says, that Cy- 
rus made an expedition into India, from which 
country he escaped with difficulty. 

The chief points of difference between Xeno- 
phon and Herodotus are the following : Xenophon 
represents Cyrus as brought up at his grandfather’s 
court, as serving in the Median army under his 


uncle Cyaxares, the son and successor of Astyages, | 


of whom Herodotus and Ctesias know nothing ; 
as making war upon Babylon simply as the general 
of Cyaxares, who remained at home during the 
latter part of the Assyrian war, and permitted 


Cyrus to assume without apposition the power and 


state of an independent sovereign at Babylon; as 
marrying the daughter of Cyaxares; and at length 
dying quietly in his bed, after a sage and Socratic 
discourse to his children and friends. The Lydian 
war of Cyrus is represented by Xenophon as a 


sort of episode in the Assyrian war, occasioned by | 


the help which Croesus had given to the Assyrians 
in the first campaign of Cyrus against them. 
Diodorus agrees for the most part with Hero- 
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dotus; but he says, that Cyrus was taken. prisoner 


by the Scythian queen (evidently meaning To- 
myris), and that she crucified or impaled him.. 

Other variations, not worth specifying, are given 
by the chronographers and compilers. 

To form a complete and consistent life of Cyrus 
out of these statements is obviously impossible ; 
but the leading events of his public life are made 
out with tolerable certainty, namely, the dethrone- 
ment of Astyages, the conquest of the Lydian and 


Assyrian empires, his schemes to become master 


of all Asia and of Egypt, and his death in a battle 
with one of the Asiatic tribes which he wished to 
subdue. His acquisition of the Median empire 
was rather a revolution than a conquest. Hero- 
dotus expressly states, that Cyrus had a large 
party among the Medes before his rebellion, and 
that, after the defeat of Astyages, the nation vo- 
luntarily received him as their king. | This was 
very natural, for besides the harshness of the 
government of Astyages, Cyrus was the next 
heir to the throne, the Medes were effeminate, 
and the Persians were hardy. The kingdom 
remained, as before, the united kingdom of 
“the Medes and Persians,” with the difference, 
that the supremacy was transferred from the for- 
mer to the latter; and then in process of time it 
came to be generally called the Persian empire, 
though the kings and their people were still, even 
down to the time of Alexander, often spoken of as 
Medes. If Cyrus had quietly succeeded to the 
throne, in virtue of his being the grandson of the 
Median king Astyages, it seems difficult to ac- 
count for this change. The mere fact of Cyrus’s 
father being a Persian is hardly enough to explain 
it. | Mls or 3 
With regard to the order of Cyrus’s conquests 
in Asia, there seems much confusion. It is clear 
that there was a struggle for supremacy between 
Cyrus and the king of Babylon, the latter having 
become master of Mesopotamia and Syria by the 
conquests of Nebuchadnezzar. It was in fact a 
struggle between the Zend tribes, which formed 
the Medo-Persian empire, and the Semitic tribes 
under the king of Babylon, for the supremacy of 
Asia. We can scarcely determine whether Cyrus 
conquered Lydia before making any attack on 
Babylon, and perhaps in this matter Xenophon 
may have preserved something like the true suc- 
cession of events. That Croesus was in alliance 
with Babylon is stated also by Herodotus, who 
however, makes Croesus entirely the aggressor in 
the Lydian war. No clear account can be given of 
his campaigns in Central Asia, but the object of 
them was evidently to subdue the whole of Asia 
as far as the Indus. $ 
With respect to the main points of difference 
between Herodotus and the Cyropuedeia, besides 
what has been said above of the historical value of 


-Xenophon’s book, if it could be viewed as a his- 


tory at all, its real design is the great thing to be 


kept in view; and that design is stated by Xeno- 


phon himself with sufficient clearness. He wished 
to shew that the government of men is not so dif. 


ficult as is commonly supposed, provided that the 


ruler be wise ; and to illustrate this he holds forth 


the example of Cyrus, whom he endows with all 


virtue, courage, and wisdom, and whose conduct is 
meant for a practical illustration and his discourses 
for an exposition of the maxims of the Socratic 


philosophy, so far as Xenophon was capable of 


ition 
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understanding it. Of course it would not have 
done to have represented this beau ideal of a phi- 
losophic king as the dethroner of his own grand- 
father, as the true Asiatic despot and conqueror, 
and as the victim of his own ambitious schemes. 
It seems incredible that any one should rise from 


the perusal of the Cyropaedeia without the firm 
conviction that it is a romance, and, moreover, 


that its author never meant it to be taken for any- 
thing else; and still more incredible is it that any 
one should have recognized in the picture of Xeno- 
phon the verisimilitude of an Asiatic conqueror in 
the sixth century before Christ. That Cyrus. was 
a great man, is proved by the empire he establish- 
ed; that he was a good man, according to the 
virtues of his age and country, we need not doubt; 
but if we would seek further for his likeness, we 


must assuredly look rather at Genghis Khan or 


Timour than at the Cyrus of Xenophon. 

It has, however, been supposed, that the state- 
ment of Xenophon about Cyaxares II. is confirmed 
by Scripture ; for that Dareius the Mede, who, ac- 
cording to Daniel, reigns after the taking of Baby- 
lon (for two years, according to the chronologers) 
and before the first year of Cyrus, can be no other 
(this is the utmost that can be asserted) than 
Cyaxares II. This matter seems susceptible of a 
better explanation than it has yet received. 

1. Xenophon’s Cyaxares is the son of Astyages; 
Dareius the Mede is the son of Ahasnerns. Now, 
it is almost beyond a doubt that Ahasuerus is the 
Hebrew form of the Persian name or title which 
the Greeks called Xerxes, and Cyaxares seems to 
be simply the form of the same word used in the 
Median dialect. Cyaxares, the son of Phraortes, 


is called Ahasuerus in Tobit xiv. 15. It is granted 


that this argument is not decisive, but, so far as it 
goes, it is against the identification. 

2. After the taking of Babylon, Dareius the 
Mede receives the kingdom, and exercises all the 
functions of royalty, with great power and splen- 
dour, evidently at Babylon. But in Xenophon 
it is Cyrus who does this, and Cyaxares never 
comes near Babylon at all after its capture, but 
remains in Media, totally eclipsed and almost su- 
perseded by Cyrus. There are other arguments 
which seem to shew clearly that, whoever Dareius 
the Mede may have been (a point difficult enough 
to decide), he was not the Cyaxares of Xenophon. 
The matter cannot be further discussed here; but 
the result of a most careful examination of it is, 
that in some important points the statements of 
Xenophon cannot be reconciled with those of 
Daniel; and that a much more probable explana- 
tion is, that Dareius was a noble Median, who held 
the sovereignty as the viceroy of Cyrus, until the 
latter found it convenient to fix his court at Baby- 
lon ;, and there are some indications on which a 
conjecture might be founded that this viceroy 
was Astyages. It is quite natural that the year 


in which Cyrus began to reign in person at Baby- 
lon should be reckoned (as it is by the Hebrew 


writers) the first year of his reign over the whole 


empire, This view is confirmed by the fact, that. 


in the prophecies of the destruction of Babylon it 


is Cyrus, and not any Median king, that is spoken | 
of Regarding this difficulty, then, as capable of 
being explained, it remains that Xenophon’s state- 
ment about Cyaxares II. is entirely unsupported. | 
Xenophon seems to have introduced Cyaxares | 
simply as a fod to set off the virtues of Cyrus. | 
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In the passage of Aeschylus, which is sometimes 
| quoted as confirming Xenophon [Asryacus], the 
two kings before Cyrus are clearly Phraortes and 
-Cyaxares, or Cyaxares and Astyages. At all 


events, no room is left for Cyaxares II. The most 


natural explanation seems to be, that Phraortes, in 


whose reign the Persians were subjected to the 
Medes, and who was therefore the first king of 
the united Medes and Persians, is meant in the 
line — | 

Mijdos yap jv ó mparos yeay orparod. 
The next line admirably describes Cyaxares, who 
took Ninus, and consolidated the empire. - 


“AdXos & exelvou mats TO tpyov fyvure. 


If so, Astyages is omitted, probably because he 


did not complete his reign, but was dethroned by 
Cyrus, who is thus reckoned the third Medo- 
Persian king, Tpiros 8 àm aùroð Kipos. For the 
dm’ adrod surely refers to the person. who is called 
mpwros. On the other hand, the account which - 
Herodotus gives of the transference of the Median 
empire to the Persians is in substance confirmed by 
Plato, Aristotle, Isocrates, Anaximenes, Dinon, 
Ctesias, Amyntas, Strabo, Cephalion, Justin, Plu- 
tarch, Polyaenus, and even by Xenophon himself 
in the Anabasis, as above quoted. (See Clinton, 
i pp. 262, 263.) Much light would be thrown 
on the subject if the date of Cyrus’s birth could be 
fixt; but this is impossible. Dinon says, that he 
was seventy at his death; but this is improbable 
for various reasons, and Herodotus evidently con- 
sidered him much younger. | | 

-None but the sacred writers mention the edict 
of Cyrus for the return of the Jews. A motive 
for that step may be perhaps found in what Hero- 
dotus says about his designs on Egypt. The very 
remarkable prophecy relating to the destruction of 
Babylon and the restoration of the Jews by Cyrus 
is in Isaiah xliv. xlv., besides other important — 
passages in Isaiah and Jeremiah, which predict 
the fall of Babylon without mentioning the name — 
of Cyrus, and the corresponding history is in the 
books of Daniel, Ezra, and 2 Chron, xxxvi. 22, 
23. The language of the proclamation of Cyrus, 
as recorded both in Ezra i. 2 and Chron. xxxvi. _ 
22, seems to countenance the idea that he was | 
acquainted, as he might easily be through Daniel, 


with the prophecy of Isaiah. “The Lord God of 


heaven . . . hath charged me to build him an house 
at Jerusalem, which isin Judah” (compare Isaiah, 
xliv. 28, xlv. 13); but beyond this one point there is 
nothing to sustain the notion of Hales and others, 
that Cyrus was more than an unconscious instru- 
ment in accomplishing the designs of Providence, 
The contrary is intimated in Isaiah xlv, 5. | 
` In the East Cyrus was long regarded as the. ` 
greatest hero of antiquity, and hence the fables by © 
which his history is obscured. The Persians remem- 
bered him as a father (Herod. iii. 89, 160), and. . 


his fame passed, through the Greeks, to. the Huro-- 


peans, and the classical writers abound with allu- - 
sions to him. His sepulchre at Pasargadae was 


| visited by Alexander the Great. (Arrian, vi. 29; 
“Plot. Alem. 69.) | Pasargadae is said to have been 


built on the spot where Cyrus. placed his camp 


| when he defeated Astyages, and in its immediate | 


neighbourhood the city of Persepolis grew up. 
The tomb of Cyrus has perished, but his name is 


found on monuments at Murghab, north of Perse- 


polis, which place, indeed, some antiquarians take = 
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for Pasargadae. (Herodotus, lib. i.; Ctesias, ed. | 


_ Lion; Xenophon, Cyropaedeia ; Diodorus ; Justin; 
Strabo; and other ancient authors; Clinton, Fasi 
Heli. i. ii. supplements ; Heeren, Jdeen (A siaticRe- 
- searches); Schlosser, Univ. Geschich. d. alt. Welt; 
—Hockh, Vet. Med. et Pers. Monum.) [P.S.] 
CYRUS, TuE YounceER, the second of the four 
-sons of Dareius Nothus, king of Persia, and of Pa- 


_rysatis, was appointed by his father commander ( xd- 


pavos or orparnyés) of the maritime parts of Asia 
Minor,and satrap of Lydia, Phrygia, and Cappadocia. 
(B. c. 407.) He carried with him a large sum of 
money to aid the Lacedaemonians in the Pelopon- 
` nesian war, and by the address of Lysander he was 
-induced to help them even more than his father 
- had commissioned him to do. The bluntness of 
Callicratidas caused him to withdraw his aid, but 
on the return of Lysander to the command it was 
renewed with the greatest liberality. [CanLicra- 
TIDAS: LYSANDER; TISSAPHERNES.] There is 
no doubt that Cyrus was already meditating the 
attempt to succeed his father on the throne of 
Persia, and that he sought through Lysander to 
provide for aid from Sparta. Cyrus, indeed, be- 
trayed his ambitious spirit, by putting to death 
two Persians of the blood royal, for not observing in 
his presence a usage which was only due to the 
king. It was probably for this reason, and not 
only on account of his own ill health, that Dareius 
summoned Cyrus to his presence. (B, c. 405.) Be- 
fore leaving Sardis, Cyrus sent for Lysander and 
assigned to him his revenues for the prosecution of 
the war. He then went to his father, attended 
by a body of 500 Greek mercenaries, and taking 
with him Tissaphernes, nominally as a mark of 
honour, but really for fear of what he might do in 
his absence. He arrived in Media just in time to 
witness his father’s death and the accession of his 
elder brother, Artaxerxes Mnemon (x. c. 404), 
though his mother, Parysatis, whose favourite son 
Cyrus was, had endeavoured to persuade Dareius to 
appoint him as his successor, on the ground that he 
had been born after, but. his brother Artaxerxes 
before, the accession of Dareius. This attempt, of 
course, excited the jealousy of Artaxerxes, which 
was further enflamed by information from Tissa- 
phernes, that Cyrus was plotting against his life. 
- Artaxerxes, therefore, arrested his brother and 


condemned him to death; but, on the intercession | 


of Parysatis, he spared his life and sent him back 
to his satrapy. Cyrus now gave himself up to the 
design of dethroning his brother. By his affability 
and by presents, he endeavoured to corrupt those 
of the Persians who past between the court of 
Artaxerxes and his own; but he relied chiefly on 
a force of Greek mercenaries, which he raised on 
the pretext that he was in danger from the hostility 
of ‘Tissaphernes. When his preparations were 
complete, he commenced his expedition against 
Babylon, giving out, however, even to his own 


soldiers, that he was only marching against the 


robbers of Pisidia. When the Greeks learnt his 
real purpose, they found that they were too far 
committed to him to draw back. He set out from 
‘Sardis in the spring of B.c. 401, and, having 
_ marched through Phrygia and Cilicia, entered 
Syria through the celebrated passes near Issus, 


crossed the Euphrates at Thapsacus, and marched. 


down the river to the plain of Cunaxa, 500 stadia 
from Babylon. Artaxerxes had been informed by 
_'Tissaphernes of his ‘designs, and was prepared to 
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meet him. The numbers of the two armies are 
variously stated. Artaxerxes had from 400,000 
to a million of men; Cyrus had about 100,000 
Asiatics and 13,000 Greeks. The battle was at 
first altogether in favour of Cyrus. His Greek 
troops on the right routed the Asiatics who were 


opposed to them; and he himself pressed forward 


in the centre against his brother, and had even 
wounded him, when he was killed by one of the 
king’s body-guard. Artaxerxes caused his head 
and right hand to be struck off, and sought to 
have it believed that Cyrus had fallen by his 
hand. Parysatis took a cruel revenge on the 
suspected slayers and mutilators of her son. The 
details of the expedition of Cyrus and of the 


events which followed his death may be read in. 


Xenophon’s Anabasis. This attempt of an ambi- 
tious young prince to usurp his brother’s throne 
led ultimately to the greatest results, for by it 
the path into the centre of the Persian empire 
was laid open to the Greeks, and the way was 
prepared for the conquests of Alexander. The 
character of Cyrus is drawn by Xenophon in the 
brightest colours. It is enough to say that his 
ambition was gilded by all those brilliant qualities 
which win men’s hearts. tad 
(Xenophon, Hellen. i. 4, 5, ii. 1, iii. 1, Anab. 
1, Cyrop. viii. 8. § 3, Oceon. iv. 16, 18, 21; 
Ctesias, Persica, i, 44, 49, Fro Ji, lin, Hii, liv. 


lvii, ed. Lion; ap. Phot. p. 42, b. 10, 43, b. 10, 


44, a. 14, ed. Bekker; Isocr. Panath. 39; Plut, 


Lys. 4, 9; Artax. 3, 6, 13—17; Diod. xiii, 70, | 
[Pe SJ o 
CYRUS, a rhetorician, of uncertain age, is the 


104, xiv. 6,11, 12, 19, 20, 22. 


author of a work Iep Araopas Srdoewy in the 
Aldine collection of the Greek orators, reprinted, 
more correctly, in Walz’s Greek Orators, viii. p. 
386, &c. Fabricius suspects that the anonymous 
work entitled Tlpo6Ajjuara ‘Pyrepiucd eis Srdcers 
was written by the same person. (Fabric. Bibl 
Graec. vi. pp. 102, 128; Walz, & e; Wester- 


mann, Geschichte der Grieche Beredisumkeit, § 


104.) [PS 

CY RUS (Kiépos), the name of several physicians, 

l. Cyrus (called also in some editions Syrus), a 
native of Alexandria, who lived in the fifth cen- 
tury after Christ. He was first a physician and 
philosopher, and afterwards became a monk. He 
is said to have been an eloquent man, and to have 
written against Nestorius. (S. Gennadius, de 
Illusir. Vir. c. 81.) 

2. A physician at Edessa, one of whose medi- 


cines is quoted by Aëtius (ii. 2. 91, p. 292), and 


who attained the dignity of Archiater. He must 
have lived between the second and fifth centuries 
after Christ, as the office of Archiater was first 


conferred on Andromachus, the physician of Nero. | 


(Diet. of Ant. s. v. Archiater.) i 

8. A physician, probably of Lampsacus, son of 
Apollonius, who obtained the dignity of Archiater. 
He is mentioned in a Greek inscription found at 
Lampsacus, as having, besides many other acts of 
liberality, presented to the senate one thousand 
Attie drachmae, ze. (reckoning the drachma to 
be worth nine pence three farthings) forty pounds, 
twelve shillings, and six pence. (Spon, Afiseedlan. 


| Braudit. Antiquit. p. 142, quoted by Fabric. Bibi. 


Graec. vol. xiii. p. 134, ed. vet.) 


4, A physician at Rome in the first century 
B. c., mentioned in a Latin Inscription as having 
been the physician of Livia, the wife of Drusus 


displeasure. 
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Caesar, who afterwards married the emperor 


agra (Spon, quoted by Fabric. A 
5. Cyrus, St., was a native of Alexandria, where 
he practised medicine gratuitously and with great 
reputation. 
opportunity of endeavouring to convert his patients 
from paganism. 
cletian he fled to Arabia, where he was said to. 
heal diseases not so much by his medicines as by 
miraculous powers. He was put to death with 
many tortures by the command of the prefect 
Syrianus, in company with several other martyrs, 
A. D. 3800; and his remains were carried to Rome, 
and there buried. His memory is celebrated on 
the thirty-first of. January both by the Romish 
and Greek. churches. (Acta Sanctor.; Menolog. 
Graecor, ; Bzovius, Nomencl. Sanctor. Professione 
Medicor. ; C. B. Carpzovius, De Medicis ab Eccles. 
pro Sanctis habitis.) [W. A. G.] - 
CYRUS, an architect, who lived at Rome at 
the time of Cicero, and died on the same day with 
Clodius, B.c. 52, 


CYRUS, Christians. 1. An Egyptian, be- 
longing to the fifth century, afterwards bishop 
of Smyrna, according to the testimony of Theo- 
phanes. His poetical talents procured him the 
favour of the empress Eudociae Under Theo- 
dosius the Younger he filled the office of go- 
vernor of the praetorium, and exarch of the city 
of Constantinople. When Eudocia withdrew to 
Jerusalem, a. D. 445, he fell under the emperor's 
This led to his retirement from civil 
offices and his joining the clerical order. It is the 
express testimony of Theophanes that, by order of 
Theodosius, he was made bishop of Smyrna. After 
he was elevated to the episcopal dignity, he is 


‘said to have delivered a discourse to the people on 


Christmas day, in which he betrayed gross igno- 
rance of divine things. He lived till the time of 
the emperor Leo. Suidas says, that on his retire- 
ment. from civil authority he became em OKOTOS 
räv lepav èv Koruacle THs Spuylas ; but whether 
this means ishop of Cotyaecia in Phrygia is uncer- 
tain. It is not known whether he wrote any- 
thing. (Cave, Histor. Literar. vol. 1.3 Suidas, se v.) 

2. An Egyptian bishop belonging to the seventh 
century. He was first bishop of Phasis A. D. 620, 
and afterwards patriarch of Alexandria, a. D. 630- 
640. It was owing to the favour of Heraclius, 
the emperor, that he was appointed over the latter 
place. In 633 he attempted to make peace be- 
tween the Theodosians or Severians and the Ca- 
tholics, and for that purpose held a synod at Alex- 
andria, in which he proposed a Libellus Satisfac- 
tionis in nine chapters. This treatise was to be 
subscribed by the Theodosians, and then they. 
were to be admitted into the bosom of the church. 
But the seventh chapter favoured the Monotholite 
heresy, and led to much disputation. In 638, 


Heraclius ae an Ecthesis or formula of faith 


He was a Christian, and took every | 


During the persecution of Dio- 


(Cic. ad Fam. vii. l4, ad Att. | 
aL 3, ad Qu. Fr. ii. 21, pro Milon. 17.) (L. U.] 
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drawn up by Sergius, in which he clearly stated 


that there was but one will in Christ, This was 
subscribed by Cyrus, a circumstance that served to 
confirm its truth in the eyes of many. Cyrus died. 


A. D. 640. Besides the Libellus Satisfactionis, he 
wrote three letters to Sergius, patriarch of Con- — 


stantinople, which are still extant. Both are print- 


ed in the Concilia, vol. vi. (Cave, Histor. Literar. 


vol. i. ; Murdock’s Afosheim, vol. i. ; Guerike’s: 
LTandbuch, vol. i. 3 Gieseler’s Yext-book, by Cun- 
ningham, vol. i.) [S. D.] 
CYRUS, THEODORUS PRODROMUS. 
[THEODORUS.] 
CYTHE/RA, CYTHEREIA, CYTHE’RIAS 


(Kupa, Kubépera, KuOnpids), different forms of a 


surname of Aphrodite, derived from the town of 
Cythera in Crete, or from the island of Cythera, 
where the goddess was said to have first landed, 
and where she had a celebrated temple. (Hom. 
Od. viii. 288; Herod. 1.105; Pans. iii. 28.8 13 
Anacr. v. 9; Horat. Carm. Wh 5.) [LS] 
CYTHE’RIS, a celebrated courtezan. of the 
time of Cicero, Antony, and Gallus, She was. 
originally the freedwoman and mistress of Volum- 
nius Eutrapelus, and subsequently she became 
connected in the same capacity with Antony, and 
with Gallus the poet, to whom, however, she did 
not remain faithful. Gallus mentioned her in his 
poems under the name of Lycoris, by which name 
she is spoken of also by the Scholiast Cruquius on. 
Horace. (Sat. i. 2. 55, 10. 77; comp. Serv. ud 
Virg. Eclog. x. 1; Cie. Phil. ii. 24, ad Att. x. 10, 
16, ad Fam. ix. 26 ; Pilut. nt. 9; Plin. AN. 
viii. 16.) [hs S.J) 
CYTHE’RIUS PHILO’XENUS. [Puitox- 
ENUS. | 
CYTHE’RIUS PTOLEMAEUS. 
MAEUS. | | 
CYTISSO’RUS (Kuricowpos), a son of Phrixus- 
and Chalciope or IJophossa. (Apollod. i. 9.§ l; 
Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. ii. 1123, 1149.) [LS]. 
CY’ZICUS (Kvfucos), a son of Aeneus and 
Aenete, the daughter of Eusorus. (Apollon. Rhod. 
i, 948; Val. Flacc. iii. 3.) According: to others, | 
he was himself a son of Eusorus, and others again 
make him a son of Apollo by Stilbe. (Hygin. Fab. 


[PTOLE- 


16; Conon, Narrat. 41 ; Schol, ad Apollon. Rhod. 


le. J He was king of the Doliones at Cyzicus on 
the Propontis. In compliance with an oracle he 
received the Argonauts kindly, when they landed 
in his dominion. ‘When, after their departure, _ 
they were cast back upon the shore. by a storm 
and landed again at night-time, they were mistaken 
by the Doliones for a hostile people, and a struggle — 
ensued, in which Cyzicus was slain by Heracles or 
Jason. On the next morning the mistake was 


discovered, and the Argonauts mourned for three 
days with the Doliones over the death of their. 
king, and celebrated. funeral games in his honour, 


(Apollod. i 9. § 18; onon Narrat, 4l, who gives, 
a different account.) | A bas | 
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ae D. l 
` DABAR, the son of Massugrada, of the family 


‘of Masinissa, but whose father was the son of a 


concubine, was an intimate friend of Bocchus, the 


king of Mauretania, by whom he was sent to / 


Sulla to negotiate the peace which ended in the 
surrender of Jugurtha, Dabar was afterwards 
present at the interview between Bocchus and 
Sulla. (Sall. Jag. 108, 109.) as 
~DA/CTYLI (Adrrvào:), the Dactyls of mount 


Ida in Phrygia, fabulous beings to whom the dis- | 


covery of iron and the art of working it by means 
of fire was ascribed. Their name Dactyls, that is, 

Fingers, is accounted for in various ways; by 
. their number being five or ten, or by the fact of 

their serving Rhea just as the fingers serve the 
hand, or by the story of their having lived at the 
foot (êv SacrvAos) of mount Ida. (Pollux, ii. 4; 
Strab. x. p. 473; Diod. v. 64.) Most of our au- 
-= thorities describe Phrygia as the original seat of 
the Dactyls. (Diod. xvii. 7; Schol. ad Apollon. 
Rhod. i. 1126; Strab. 2c.) There they were con- 
nected with the worship of Rhea. They are some- 


times confounded or identified with the Curetes, 


Corybantes, Cabeiri, and Telchines; or they are 
described as the fathers of the Cabeiri and Cory- 
bantes. (Strab. x. p. 4663 Schol. ud Arat. 33; 
Serv. ad Virg. Georg. iv. 153.) This confusion 
with the Cabeiri also accounts for Samothrace being 
. in some accounts described as their residence (Diod. 
ov. 645 comp. Arnob, adv, Gent. iii. 41); and Dio- 
© dorus states, on the authority of Cretan historians, 
-that the Dactyls had been occupied in incantations 
and other magic pursuits; that thereby they ex- 
cited great wonder in Samothrace, and that Or- 
pheus was their disciple in these things. Their 
connexion or identification with the Curetes even 


led to their being regarded as the same as the} 


Roman Penates. (Arnob. iii. 40.) According to 
a tradition in Clemens Alexandrinus (Strom. i. p. 


362) the Dactyls did not discover the iron in the: 


Phrygian Ida, but in the island of Cyprus; and 


others again transfer them to mount Ida in Crete, 


although the ancient traditions of the latter island 
searcely contain any traces of early working in 
metal there. (Apollon. Rhod. i. 1129; Plin. H. N. 
vil, 57.) Their number appears to have originally 
been three: Celmis (the smelter), Damnameneus 
(the hammer), and Acmon (the anvil). (Schol. ad 
Apollon. l.¢.). To these others were subsequently 
added, such as Scythes, the Phrygian, who in- 
vented the smelting of iron (Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 
p. 362), Heracles (Strab. . c.), and Delas. (Euseb. 
Praep. Evang. x. p. 475.) Apollonius Rhodius 
mentions the hero Titias and Cyllenus as the prin- 
cipal Dactyls, and a local tradition of Elis men- 
tioned, besides . Heracles, Paconius, Epimedes, 
Jasjus, and Idas or Acesidas as Dactyls; but these 
seem to have been beings altogether different from 
the Idaean Dactyls, for to judge from their names, 


they must have been healing divinities. (Paus. v. 


7.$ 4, 14. § 5, 8. $1, vi. 21.§5; Strab. viii. p. 
355.) Their number is also stated to have been 
five, ten (five male and five female ones), fifty-two, 
or even one hundred. The tradition which assigns 


to them the Cretan Ida as their habitation, de- 


seribes them as the earliest inhabitants of Crete, 
and as having gone thither with Mygdon (or 


DAEDALUS, 


Minos) from Phrygia, and as having discovered 


the iron in mount Berecynthus. (Diod. v. 64; — 
Cic. de Nat. Deor, iii. 16.) With regard to the 


| real nature of the Dactyls, they seem to be no 


more than the mythical representatives of the dis- 
coverers of iron and of the art of smelting metals 
with the aid of fire, for the importance of this art 


is sufficiently great for the ancients to ascribe its 


invention to supernatural beings. The original 


notion of the Dactyls was afterwards extended, 
and they are said to have discovered various 
| other things which are useful or pleasing to man ; 


thus they are reported to have introduced music 


from Phrygia into Greece, to have invented rhythm, 


especially the dactylic rhythm. (Plut. de Mus. 5; 
Diomedes, p. 474, ed. Putsch; Clem. Alex. Strom. 


i. p. 360.) They were in general looked upon as 
mysterious sorcerers, and are therefore also de- 


scribed as the inventors of the Ephesian incantation 
formulae; and persons when suddenly frightened 
used to pronounce the names of the Dactyls as 
words of magic power. (Plut. de Fue. in Orb. Lun, 
30; compare Lobeck, de Idacis Dactylis; Welcker, 
Die Aeschyl. Trib. p. 168, &e.) [L.8.] 
DADIS, a writer on agriculture, mentioned by 
Varro. (R. R.i. J. § 9.) : 2 
DAEDALUS (AalSadros). 1. A mythical 
personage, under whose name the Greek writers 
personified the earliest development. of the arts of | 
sculpture and architecture, especially among. the 
Athenians and Cretans, E 
Though he is represented as living in the early — 


heroic period, the age of Minos and of Theseus, he _ S 


is not mentioned by Homer, except in one doubt- 
ful passage. (See below.) 

The ancient writers generally represent Dae- 
dalus as an Athenian, of the royal race of the 
Erechtheidae (Paus. vii. 4. § 5; Plut. Thes. 18.) 
Others called him a Cretan, on account of the long 
time he lived in Crete. (Auson. Zdyll. 12; Eustath. 
ad Hom. Zl. xviii, 592; Paus., viii. 53. § 3.) 
According to Diodorus, who gives the fullest ac- 
count of him (iv. 76—79), he was the son of 
Metion, the son of Eupalamus, the son of Erech- 
theus. (Comp. Plato, fox. p. 553; Paus. vil. 4. 
§ 5.) Others make him the son of Eupalamus, or 
of Palamaon. (Paus. ix. 3. § 2; Hygin. Fab. 39, 
corrected by 274; Suid. s. v. Tlépdixos fepor ; 
Serv. ad Virg. Aen. vi. 14.) His mother is 
called Alcippe (Apollod. iii. 15. § 9), or Iphinoé, 
(Pherecyd. ap. Sehol. Soph. Oed. Col. 463), or 
Phrasimede. (Schol. ad Plat. Rep. p. 529.) He de- 
voted himself to sculpture, and made great im- 
provements in the art. He instructed his sister’s 
son, Calos, Talus, or Perdix, who soon came to 
surpass him in skill and ingenuity, and Daedalus 
killed him through envy. [Perpix.] — Being 
condemned to death by the Areiopagus for this 
murder, he went to Crete, where the fame of his 
skill obtained for him the friendship of Minos. 
He made the well-known wooden cow for Pasi- 
phaé; and when Pasiphaé gave birth to the 
Minotaur, Daedalus constructed the labyrinth, at 
Cnossus, in which the monster was kept. (Apollod: ` 
l ce; Ovid. Met. viii.: the labyrinth is a fiction, 
based upon the Egyptian labyrinth, from which- 
Diodorus says that that of Daedalus was copied 
i,97): there is no proof that such a building ever 
existed in Crete. (Höckh, Creta, i. p. 56.) For 
his part in this affair, Daedalus was imprisoned by 


Minos; but Pasiphaë released him, and, as Minos - 


ee 


| 
| 
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had seized all the ships on the coast of Crete, Dac- 
dalus procured wings for himself and his son | 
Icarus (or made them of wood), and fastened them 
on with wax. Daedalus himself flew safe over 
the Aegean, but, as Icarus flew too near the sun, 


the wax by which his wings were fastened on was 
melted, and he dropped down and was drowned 


him the Icarian sea. According to a more prosaic 


version of the story, Pasiphaë furnished Daedalus 
‘with a ship, in which he fled to an islind of the 


Aegean, where Icarus was drowned in a hasty 
attempt to land. According to both accounts, 
Daedalus fled to Sicily, where he was pretected by 
Cocalus, the king of the Sicani, and where he 
executed many great works of art. When Minos 
heard where Daedalus had taken refuge, he sailed 


‘with a great fleet to Sicily, where he was treach- 
erously murdered by Cocalus or his daughters. 


(Hygin, Fad. 40, 44.) 

Daedalus afterwards left Sicily, to join Tolaiis, 
son of Iphicles, in his newly founded colony in 
Sardinia, and there also he executed many great 


works, which were still called AoddAee in the 
time of Diodorus (iv. 30), who no doubt refers to` 
the Nuraghs, which were also attributed to Iolaüs. | 


(Pseud.-Aristot. de Mirab. Auscult. 100.) Another 
account was, that he fled from Sicily, in conse- 
quence of the pursuit of Minos, and went with 


Aristaeus to Sardinia. (Paus. x. 17. § 3.) Of 


the stories which connect him with Egypt, the 
most important are the statements of Diodorus 
(i. 91), that he executed works there, that he 


copied his labyrinth from that in Egypt, that the 
style (6u@ués) of his statues was the same as that 


of the ancient Egyptian statues, and that Daedalus 


himself was worshipped in Egypt as a god. 


The later Greek writers explained these myths 
after their usual absurd plan. Thus, accord- 
ing to Lucian, Daedalus was a great master of 


astrology, and taught the science to his son, who, 


soaring above plain truths into transcendental mys- 
teries, lost his reason, and was drowned in the 
abyss of difficulties. The fable of Pasiphaë is also 
explained by making her a pupil of Daedalus in 
astrology, and the bull is the constellation Taurus. 
Palaephatus explains the wings of Daedalus as 
meaning the invention of sails. (Comp. Paus. ix. 
11. § 3.) If these fables are to be explained at 
all, the only rational interpretation is, that they 
were poetical inventions, setting forth the great 
improvement which took place, in the mechanical 
as well as in the fine arts, at the age of which 
Daedalus is a personification, and also the sup- 


posed geographical course by which the fine arts 
` were first introduced into Greece. Co eee 
When, therefore, we are told of works of art. 


which were referred to Daedalus, the meaning is, 


that such works were executed at the period when 


art began to be developed. The exact character of 


the Daedalian epoch of art will be best understood 
_ from the statements of the ancient writers respect-. 
ing his works. The following is a list of the works. 
of sculpture and architecture which were ascribed 
tohim: In Crete, the cow of Pasiphaë and the 
labyrinth. In Sicily, near Megaris, the Colym-. 
-bethra, or reservoir, from which a great river, | 
named Alabon, flowed into the sea; near Agrigen- | 
tum, an impregnable city upon a rock, in which 
was the royal palace and treasury of Cocalus; in- 
the territory of Selinus a cave, in which the vapour |. 
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arising from a subterrancan fire was received in 


such a manner, as to form a pleasant vapour bath. 
He also enlarged the summit of mount Eryx by a 


wall, so as to make a firm foundation for the tem- 


ple of Aphrodite. For this same temple he made | 
a honeycomb of gold which could scarcely be dis- 


l | tinguished from a real honeycomb. Diodorus adds, 
in that part of the Aegean which was called after 


that he was said to have executed many more 
works of art in Sicily, which had perished through 
the lapse of time. (Diod. Z e.) 

Several other works of art were attributed to 
Daedalus, in Greece, Italy, Libya, and the islands 
of the Mediterranean. Temples of Apollo at Capua 
and Cumae were ascribed to him. (Sil. Ital. xii, 
102; Virg. dex. vi. 14.) In the islands called 
Electridae, in the Adriatic, there were said to be 
two statues, the one of tin and the other of brass, 
which Daedalus made to commemorate his arrival 
at those islands during his flight from Minos. ` 
They were the images of himself and of his son 


Icarus. (Pseud.-Aristot, de Mirab. Auscult, 813 — 


Steph. Byz. s.v. HAerrtplõa vion.) At Monogissa 
in Caria there was a statue of Artemis ascribed 
to him. (Steph. Byz. s.v.) In Egypt he was said 
to be the architect of a most beautiful propylaeum 
to the temple of Ilephaestus at Memphis, for which 
he was rewarded by the erection of a statue of 
himself and made by himself, in that temple. 
(Diod. i. 97.) Scylax mentions an altar on the 
coast of Libya, which was sculptured with lions 
and dolphins by Daedalus. (Periplus, p. 53, ed. 
Hudson.) The temple of Artemis Britomartis, in. 
Crete, was ascribed to Daedalus. (Solinus, 11.) 
There is a passage in which Pausanias mentions 
all the wooden statues which he believed to be the 
genuine works of Daedalus (ix. 40. § 2), namely, 
two in Boeotia, a Hercules at Thebes, respecting — 
which there was a curious legend (Paus. ix. 11. 
§§ 2, 3; Apollod. ii. 6. § 3), and a Trophonins at 
Lebadeia: in Crete, an Artemis Britomartis at 
Olus, and an Athena at Cnossus (the xopós of 
Ariadne is spoken of below): at Delos, a small 
terminal wooden statue of Aphrodite, which was 
said to have been made by Daedalus for Ariadne, 
who carried it to Delos when she fled with The-.. 
seus, Pausanias adds, that these were all the | 
works of Daedalus which remained at. his time, 


for that the statue set up by the Argives in the 
“Heraeum and that which Antiphemus had removed 


from the Sicanian city, Omphace, to Gelos, had 
perished through time. (Comp. viii 46. § 2.) 
Elsewhere Pausanias mentions, as works ascribed 
to Daedalus, a folding seat (Sippos éxAadias) in 
the temple of Athena Polias at Athens (i. 27.$ 1), 
a wooden statue of Hercules at Corinth (ii. 4. § 5 


eee 


and another on the confines of Messenia and Area- 
dia (yiii 3d. 62). 0° s | 


The inventions and improvements attributed to 
Daedalus are both artistic and mechanical. He 
was the reputed inventor of carpentry and its chief. 
tools, the saw, the axe, the plumb-line, the auger — 


or gimlet, and glue. (Hesych. s.v. Indios; Plin. 


H. N. vii, 56; Varro, ap. Charis. p. 106, ed. 


Putsch.) He was said to have been taught the — 


art of carpentry by Minerva, (Hygin. Fab. 39.) 
Others attribute the invention of the saw to Perdix 


or Talus, the nephew of Daedalus. [Prrprx.] In 
naval architecture, the invention of the mast and 


yards is ascribed to Daedalus, that of the sails to 


Tearus, (Plin. l. c.) In statuary, the improvements 


attributed to Daedalus were the opening of the 


a: 
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eyes and of the feet, which had been formerly | vii. 22. § 3.) The next effort was to express the 

closed (cdproda, oxédn oup€eénndta, the figures | attributes of each particular divinity, which was 
of Daedalus were called S:a6e€nxdra), and the ex- | at first done only by forming an image of the head, 
tending of the hands, which had been formerly probably in order to denote purely intellectual at- 

“placed down close to the sides (kademévar ral rats | tributes : hence the origin of terminal busts, and 
mAeupats KexoAAnuévat, Diod. l e; Suid. s. v. | the reason for their remaining in use long after the 
AaddAov mouara). In consequence of these | art of sculpturing the whole figure had attained to 
_ improvements, the ancient writers speak of the | the highest perfection. But there were some dei- 

statues of Daedalus as being distinguished by an | ties for the expression of whose attributes the bust 
expression of life and even of divine inspiration. | was not sufficient, but the whole human figure 

(Paus. ii. 4. § 5; Plato, passim, and particularly | was required. In the earliest attempts to execute 
Men. p. 97, ed. Steph.; Aristot, Polit. i. 4: the | such figures, wood would naturally be selected as 
last two passages seem to refer to automata, which | the material, on account of the ease of working it. 
we know to have been called Daedalian images: | They were ornamented with real drapery and 
Aristotle mentions a wooden figure of Aphrodite, | bright colours. It was to such works especially, 
which was moved by quicksilver within it, as a | that the name SaldaAa was applied, as we are in- 
© work ascribed to Daedalus, de Anim. i. 8. § 9: | formed by Pausanias (ix. 3. $2), who adds, that 
gee further, Junius, Catal. Art. p. 64.) The difi- | they were so called before Daedalus was born at 
cult passage in Plato (Hipp. Maj. iii. 281, d.) is | Athens. The accuracy and the expression of such- 
rightly explained by Thiersch, as being only com- | images was restricted not only by the limited skill 
parative, and as meant not in disparagement of | of the artist, but also, as we see so strikingly in 
Daedalus, but in praise of the artists of Plato’s | Egyptian sculpture, by the religious laws which 
time. The material in which the statues of Dae- | bound him to certain forms. ‘The period repre- 
dalus were made, was wood. The only exception | sented by the name of Daedalus was that in which 
worth noticing is in the passage of Pausanias (ix. | such forms were first broken through, and the at- 
40, § 2), apd rovros 8¢ [Kywoctos] ral ó Ths | tempt was made to give a natural and lifelike ex- 
"Apidduys xopos, od Kal “Ounpos èv Idr wryjuny | pression to statues, accompanied, as such a deve- 
émoujoaro, éreipyaouevos éotly èn) Aevcod Aldov. | lopment of any branch of art always is, by a great 
(Comp. vii. 4. § 5.) The passage of Homer is in | improvement in the mechanics of art. The period 
~ the description of the shield of Achilles (J4 xviii. | when this development of art took place, and the 
Ev 88 xopdy molke repikdvtos "Audryvijets, 
Te YkeArov oldy ror’ evi Kywog edpety 

Aaldaros Hoxnorey KaAAiTAOKd Ue "Apiddyn. 


about Daedalus, are very difficult questions, and 


cle. The ancient traditions certainly point to 
Egypt as the source of Grecian art. (See especially 
Diod. i, 97.) But, without hazarding an opinion 
on this point, we may refer to the Egyptian and 
‘Etruscan and earliest Greek antiquities, as giving 
some vague idea of what is meant by the Daeda- 
lian style of sculpture. The remains called Cyclo- 
pean give a similar notion of the Daedalian archi- 
tecture. The Daedalian style of art continued to 
prevail and improve down to the beginning of the 
fifth century B. c., and the artists of that long pe- 
riod were called Daedalids, and claimed an actual 
descent from Daedalus, according to the well-known 
custom by which art was hereditary in certain fa- 
milies. This genealogy was carried down as late 
as the time of Socrates, who claimed to be a Dae- 
dalid. The most important of the Daedalids, be- 
sides his son Icarns, and his nephew Talus or 
Perdix, were Scyllis and Dipoenus, whom some 
made the sons of Daedalus (Paus. 1i. 15. § 1), 
Endoeus of Athens (Paus. i, 26. § 5), Learchus of 
Rhegium (Paus. iii. 17. § 6), and Onatas of Aegina. 
(Paus. v. 25.§ 7.) All these, however, lived long 
after the period in which Daedalus is placed. 
Besides Icarus, Daedalus was said to have had a 
son, Japyx, who founded Iapygae. (Strab. vi. p. 
279; Eustath. ad Dionys. Perieg, 379.) 
- A Sijyos of the Athenian uA) Kexpdais bore 
the name of AaidaAtSar. (Meurs, de Ati Pop. s.t.) 
Feasts called AaSdAea were kept in different 
parts of Greece. T 

2. Of Sicyon, a statuary in bronze, the son and 
disciple of Patrocles, who is mentioned by Pliny 
among the artists of the 95th Olympiad. Daeda- 
lus erected a trophy for the Eleians in the Altis 
after a victory over the Lacedaemonians in the war 
which lasted B. c. 401—399. Besides this trophy, 
Daedalus made several statues of athletes, and 


_ Now the mention of a group of dancers as a work 
of Daedalus,—the material, white stone,—the cir- 
cumstance of the poet’s representing Hephaestus 
‘as copying the work of a mortal artist,—and the 

` absence of any other mention of Daedalus in Ho- 
mer,—all this is, at the least, very suspicious. It 
cannot be explained by taking xopòv to mean a 
sort of dance which Daedalus invented (7oxncev), 
for we never hear of Daedalus in connexion with 
dancing (Böttiger, Andeutungen,46),and a sufficient 
number of examples can be produced from Homer 
of doksivy meaning to make or manufacture. Un- 
less the passage be an interpolation, the best ex- 
planation is, that yopdv means simply a place for 
dancing; and, further, it is not improbable that 
Aaléados may be nothing more than an epithet of 
Hephaestus, who is the great artist in Homer, and 
that the whole mythological fable in which Daeda- 
lus was personified had its origin in the misunder- 
standing of this very passage. At all events, the 
group seen by Pausanias at Cnossus, if it really 
‘was a group of sculpture, must have been the work. 
of an artist later than the Daedalian period, or at 
the very end of it. 

From these statements of the ancient writers it 
is not difficult to form some idea of the period in 

_ the history of art which the name of Daedalus re- 

presents. The name itself, like the others which 

eeu with it, such as Eupalamus, implies 

skill, | | p 

The earliest works of art, which were attributed 
to the gods, were called Salaa. Passing from 
mythology to history, we find sculpture taking its 
rise in idolatry ; but the earliest idols were nothing 
more than blocks of wood or stone, which were 
worshipped under the name of some gods. (Paus. 


degree of foreign influence implied in the fables _ 


cannot be discussed within the limits of this arti- 


DAIPHANTUS, _ 


some other works. (Pans. vi. 2. $4; 3. $82, 3; 


6.§ 1, x. % $3; Plin. xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 15.) 
8. A statuary, born in Bithynia, whose statue 
of Zeus Stratius at Nicomedia was greatly admired. 


(Arrian, ap. Eustath. ad Dionys. Perieg. 796.) | 


Hence he. probably lived from the time of Alexan- 
ee the Great downwards. (Thiersch, Epoch. p. 
DAEIRA (Adeipa or Aatpa), that is, “the 
knowing,” a divinity connected with the Eleusi- 
nian mysteries. 
§ 7) she was a daughter of Oceanus, and became 
by Hermes the mother of Eleusis; but others 
called her a sister of Styx; while a third account 
represents her as identical with Aphrodite, Deme- 
ter, Hera, or Persephone. (Apollon. Rhod. iii. 
847; Eustath, ad Hom. p. 648.) [LS] 
DAES (Adns), of Colonae, apparently an histo- 
rian, who wrote on the history of his native place. 
(Strab. xiii. p. 612.) [L. S.] 
o DAETONDAS (Aarrørõas), a statuary of Si 


cyon, made a statue of the Eleian athlete Theoti- 


mus at Olympia. (Paus. vi. 17. § 3.) Since 
Moschion, the father of Theotimus, accompanied 
Alexander the Great into Asia, Daetondas proba- 
bly flourished from B. €. 320 downwards. [P. 8.] 

DAI’MACHUS or DEI’MACHUS (Aatuaxos 
or Anivayos), of Plataeae, a Greek historian, 
whose age is determined by the fact, that he was 
sent as ambassador to Allitrochades, the son of 
Androcottus or Sandrocottus, king of India (Strab. 
ii, p. 70), and Androcottus reigned at the time 
when Seleucus was laying the foundation of the 
= subsequent greatness of his empire, about B. c. 312. 
(Justin. xv. 4.) This fact at once shews the im- 
possibility of what Casaubon (ad Diog. Laërt. i. 1) 
endeavoured to prove, that the historian Ephorus 
had stolen whole passages from Daimachus’s work, 
since Ephorus lived and wrote before Daimachus. 
The latter wrote a work on India, which consisted 
of at least two books. 
or at least increased his knowledge of those eastern 
countries during his embassy; but Strabo never- 
theless places him at the head of those who had 
circulated false and fabulous accounts about India. 
(Comp. Athen. ix. p. 894; Harpocrat. s.v. éyyu- 
Onin; Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. i. 558.) We have 
also mention of a very extensive work on sieges 
(wodtopentind órouvýuara) by one Daimachus, 
who is probably the same as the author of the 
Indica. If the reading in Stephanus of Byzantium 
(s.v. Aakeğaruwv) is correct, the work on sieges 
consisted of at least 35 (Aé) books. (Comp. Eustath. 
ad Hom. Il, ii. 581.) The work on India is lost, 
but the one on sieges may possibly be still con- 
cenled somewhere, for Magius (in Gruter’s Fawr 
Artium, p. 1330) states, that he saw a MS. of it. 
It may be that our Daimachus is the same as the 
one quoted by Plutarch (Comparat. Solon. cum 
Publ. 4) as an authority on the military exploits 


of Solon. In another passage of Plutarch (Lysand. | 


12) one Laimachus (according to the common read- 
ing) is mentioned as the author of a work mept 
evoeGeias, and modern critics have changed. the 


name Laimachus into Daimachus, and consider | 
him to be the same as the historian. In like 
manner it has been proposed in Diogenes Laértius | | : m 
‘Demagetus who is cited by Stephanus Byzan- 
tinus (4 v: Arrh)- The name is also given by - 
| the Scholiast to Apollonius Rhodius (i. 224) in the. 


- (i. 30) to read Aatuayos ó TiAaraeds instead of 


Aaldaxos 6 Tkarwrikos, but these are only con- 


jectural emendations. EG, S]. 


[P.S.] 


According to Pausanias (i. 38. | 
mentioned in two other passages of Pliny (/. c. 


He had probably acquired. 


(Pind. OL 7, and Schol ; Paus. iv. 24. § l, vi 7 
$$ l; 2; Aelian, VM. x 1; „Cic. Tuse. 1.463 


© DAMAGETUS, gag. 
was slain at the battle of Mantineia, B. c. 362. 


It is said that Epaminondas, after he had received 


his mortal wound, asked successively for Daiphan- 
tus and Iolaidas, and, when he heard of their death, | 


advised his countrymen to make peace, (Plut. 
Apophth. Epam. 24; Ael. V. Hi xii, 3.) [E. E.] 


. DAIPPUS or DAHIPPUS (Adirros), a 


‘statuary who made statues of athletes (Paus. vi. 
12...83, 16.§4), and a statue which Pliny 


(xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 28) calls Perixyomenon, for 
which Brotier would read wapaduduevov. He is 


19, 19. § 7), where all the MSS. give Laippus, 
through a confusion between A and A, From 
these two passages it appears that he was a son of 
Lysippus, and that he. flourished in the 120th 
Olympiad. (B. c. 800, and onwards.) = [P.S] - 
DA‘LION, a writer on geography and botany, 
who is quoted by Pliny. (H. N. vi. 35, xx. 78.) 
He is mentioned among the foreign authors made 
use of by Pliny, and must have lived in or before 
the first century after Christ. EW. Ae Gi] 
DALMATIUS. [DEeLMATIUS.] ee 
DAMAGE'TUS (Aaydynros). 1. King of | 
Talysus in Rhodes (contemporary with Ardys, — 
king of Lydia, and Phraortes, king of Media), 
married, in obedience to the Delphic oracle, the 
daughter of Aristomenes of Messene, and from 
this marriage’sprung the family of the Diagoridae, 
who were celebrated for their victories at Olympia, » 
[ARISTOMENES.] The following is their genealogy. 


Aristomenes. 


daughter == Damagetus. 


(Diagoras. ) 
Dorieus. 
Damagetus. 
Diagoras. 
Damagetus. Callipateira. Pherenice. 
Acusilaiis. i agora oe 
Dorieus. Eucles. -. Peisodorus. 


In this pedigree the name of the first Diagoras. 
is inserted by Clavier and Clinton, to supply one 
generation, which seems to be wanting in Pausa- 
njas. E TA he es ee 
2. Of the second Damagetus nothing is known 


but his name. Pi 


8. The third Damagetus was victor in the 
pancratium on the same day on which his brother — 
Acusilaiis was victor in boxing. [Dzracoras.]. 


Clinton, Fast. Hell. i. pp. 254,255.) [P-S] — 


— DAMAGE'TUS (Aaudrynros), the author of 


thirteen epigrams in the Greek Anthology, from. 


the contents of some of which his time is fixed at- 


the end of the third. century s. c He was in- 
cluded in the Garland of Meleager. It is not. 


known. whether he is the same person as the 


form Demagetus. (Brunck, Anal. ii. n iit. 8315... 
pha PEU ee wah ES gl Se ae Oar ; 
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Jacobs, Anthol. Graec. ii. 39, xiii. 879, 880; 
Fabric. Bibl. Grace. iv. p. 470.) [P. SJ] 
DAMA’ GORAS (Aaparydpas), a Rhodian ad- 
miral in the war against Mithridates. 
engagement with the king’s fleet, the Rhodians 
missed one trireme, and not knowing whether it 
had been taken by the enemy, they sent out Da- 
magoras with six quick-sailing vessels to search 
. for it. Mithridates attacked him with twenty-five 
ships, and Damagoras retreated, till about sunset 
the king’s fleet withdrew. Damagoras then sailed 
forth again, sunk two of the king’s ships, and 
drove two others upon the coast of Lycia, and in 
the night returned to Rhodes. (Appian, Mithrid. 
25.) L. 8.] 
DA’/MALIS (Aduaadis), the wife of the Athe- 
nian general, Chares. She accompanied her hus- 
band, and while he was stationed with. his fleet 
near "By zantium, she died. She is said to have 
been buried in a neighbouring place, of the name 
of Damalis, and to have been honoured with a 
monument of the shape of acow. According toa 


mythical tradition, Io on her wandering landed at- 


Damalis, and the Chalcedonians erected a bronze 
cow on the spot. (Symeon Mag. de Constant. Par- 
payr. p. 729, ed. Bonn; comp. Polyb. v. 43.) [L.S.] 
DAMARATUS. [Dem araTus.] 
DAMA’RETE. [DEMARETE.] | 
DAMASCE/NUS, JOANNES (Clwdvyns Aa- 
packyvds), a voluminous ecclesiastical writer, who 
flourished during the first half of the eighth cen- 
‘tury after Christ, in the reigns of Leo Isauricus 
and Constantine VII. He was a native of Da- 
< taascus, whence he derived his surname, and þe- 
longed to a family of high rank. His oratorical 
powers procured him the surname of Chrysorrhoas, 
-but he was also stigmatized by his enemies with 
various derogatory nicknames, such as Sarabaita, 
Mansur, and Arclas. 


the dignity of presbyter, he entered the monastery 
of St. Saba at Jerusalem, where he spent the re- 
mainder of his life, devoting himself to literary 
pursuits, especially the study of theology. He 
seems to have died, at the earliest, about 4. D: 756, 
and his tomb was shewn near St. Saba down to a 
very late period. He is regarded as a saint both 
by the Greek and Latin churches; the former ce- 
Jebrates his memory on the 29th of November and 


the 4th of December, and the latter on the 6th of | 


May. His life, which is still extant, was written 
by Joannes, patriarch of Jerusalem; but little 
confidence can be placed in it, as the facts are 
there mixed up with the most incredible stories. 
It is printed in Surius’s Lives of the Saints, under 
the 6th of May. 

_ All the writers who mention Joannes Damas- 
cenus agree in asserting, that he surpassed all his 
contemporaries as a philosopher and by the exten- 
sive range of his knowledge. This reputation is 
sufficiently supported by the great number of his 
works which have come down to us, though he 
was extremely deficient in critical judgment, which 
is most apparent in the stories which he relates in 
confirmation of the doctrines he propounds. He 
‘was a strong opponent of those who insisted upon 
removing all images from the Christian churches, 
and upon abọlishing prayers for the dead. We 
pass over the several collections of his works, 
as well as the separate editions of single treatises, 
ane only refer our readers to the best emng of 


After an 


pucd, or the m 


He devoted himself to the | 
service of the church, and after having obtained | 


by intimate friendship. 


tipater and Stratonice. 
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his works, which was prepared aS edited by 


‘Michael le Quien, Paris, 1712, in 2 vols. fol, 


though it is far from containing all the works 
that are still extant under his name, and are buried 
in MS. in the various libraries of Europe. It con- 
tains the following works: 1. KedciAam pioro- 
main “points of philosophy and dialec- 
tices. 2. Thepl aipéoewy, on heresies and their 
origin. 3. ”Exdoots apiBys Tis dpboddtou migrews, 
an accurate exposition of the orthodox faith. 
4, TIpos Toùs dtaSddAovras tas dylas eixdras, 
a treatise against those who opposed the use of 
images in churches. 5. AlGeAAos mepi dpGot mpa- 


: VONLATOS, that*is, a confession of faith. 6. Todos, 


i e, a work against the Jacobites and Monophysites 
or Eutychians. 7. Kard Mamxatwv Bucthovyos, a 
discourse against the Manicheans. 8. ArdAoyos 
Zaparcynvod ia Xpiotiavoĝ, a dialogue between a 
Saracen and a Christian. 9. Tep} Spaxdvrwy, a 
fragment on dragons. 10. Mep} dyias Tpidðos, on 
the holy trinity. 11. Mep rod rpiowyiou tuvov, 
on the hymn entitled Trisagium. 12. Nepl trav 
dyiov vnoTe:y, on fasts. 13. Iep rey dxro TÄS 
wovnplas mvevudtTwv, on the eight spirits of wick- 
edness. 14. Elowywy} Boyudresy TTOLXEIWONS, 
elementary instruction in the Christian dogmas. 
15. Iiep ouvOérov dtoews, a treatise directed 
against the Acephalians. 16. Nepi TOY ÈV TH 
Xpurrg duo IeAnpaTwv Kal èvepyeiðv kal Arr 
puoidy iSiespdrov, on the twofold will and action 
of Christ, and on the other physical properties. 
17. "Eros dxpi8éoraroy xara Seoatuyous aipésews 
Tey Necropiavar, against the heresies of the Nes- _ 
torians. 18. A number of fragments on various — 
subjects. 19, TeaydAwv, or a paschal canon. 
20. A fragment of a letter on the nature of man. 
21. A treatise on those who had died in the faith 
of Christ, and on the manner in which thear suls 
may be benefited by masses and alms. 22. A 
letter on confession. 28. Adyos arodenerTucds 
wep tay dylwv kal cemrdy eixdvey, an oration on 
the veneration due to sacred images. 24. An epis- 
tle on the same subject, addressed to Theophilus. 
25. Tep) trav dfvuwr, on the feast of unleavened 
bread. 26. An epistle addressed to Zacharias, 
bishop of the Doari, 27. An exposition of the 
Christian faith : it is only in Latin, and a transla-. 
tion from an Arabic MS. 28. Some poems in 
iambics on sacred subjects. 29. An abridgment 
of the interpretation of the letters of St. Paul by 
Joannes Chrysostomus. 30. “Iepa maparrnrd, 
sacred parallels, consisting of passages of Scripture. 
compared with the doc trines of the early fathers. 
81. A number of homilies. (Fabric. Bibl. Grace. 
ix. pp. 682-744; Cave, fist. Lit, i. p. 482, &c., 
ed. London, 1688 [L. 5.] 
DAMASCE NUS, NICOLAUS (NucdAaos An- 


| packyvds), a famous Greek polyhistor, who lived 


in the time of Herod the Great and the emperor 
Augustus, with both of whom he was connected 
He was, as his name in- 
dicates, a native of Damascus, and the son of An- 
His parents were distin- 
guished no less for their personal character than 
for their wealth, and his father, who was a highly 
esteemed orator, was not only invested with the 


highest magistracies in his native place, but was 


employed on various embassies. Nicolaus and his 
brother Ptolemaeus were instructed from their 
childhood in everything that was good and useful. 
Nicolaus in particular shewed great talents, and 


DAMASCENUS. 


‘even before he attained the age of puberty, he ob- | 


tained the reputation of being the most accom- 
plished among the youths of his age; and at that 
early age he composed tragedies and comedies, 
which met with general applause. But he soon 
abandoned these: poetical pursuits, and devoted 
himself to rhetoric, music, mathematics, and the 
philosophy of Aristotle. Herod carried on his 
philosophical studies in common with Nicolaus, 
and the amicable relation between the two men 
was strengthened by these common pursuits. In 
B. c. 14, he prevailed upon Herod to interfere with 
Agrippa on behalf of the citizens of Ilium, who 
were to be severely punished for having been ap- 
parently wanting in attention to Agrippa’s wife, 
Julia, the daughter of Augustus. It was about 
the same time that he used his influence with He- 
rod to prevail upon Agrippa to put an end to the 
annoyances to which the Jews in Ionia were con- 
stantly exposed. In a conversation with Herod 
Nicolaus once directed his attention to the advan- 
tages which a prince might derive from history ; 
and the king, who was struck by the truth of the 
observation, entreated Nicolaus to write a history. 
Nicolaus complied with the request, and compiled 
a most voluminous work on universal history, the 
accomplishment of which, in his opinion, surpassed 
even the hardest among the labours of Heracles. 
In B. c. 13, when Herod went to Rome to pay 


Augustus a visit, he took Nicolaus with him, and. 


both travelled in the same vessel. On that occa- 
sion, Nicolaus made Augustus a present of the 
finest fruit of the palm-tree, which Augustus 
henceforth called Nicolai, a name by which that 
fruit was known down to the middle ages. Some 
writers speak of cakes (wAakotyres) which Nico- 
laus presented to Augustus, but this is evidently a 
mistake. (Suid. s. v. NixdAaos; Athen. xiv. p.652; 
Plut. Sympos. viii. 4; Isidor. Orig. xvii. 7; Plin. 
H. N. xiii. 4.) When Herod, by his success 
against some Arab chiefs, had drawn upon himself 
the enmity of Augustus, and the latter declined. to 
receive any ambassadors, Herod, who knew the 
influence which Nicolaus possessed with the em- 
` peror, sent him to negotiate. Nicolaus, by very 
skilful management, succeeded in turning the 
anger of Augustus against the Arabs, and in re- 
storing the friendship between Augustus and He- 
rod. When Alexander and Aristobulus, the sons 
of Herod, were suspected of plotting against their 
father, Nicolaus endeavoured to induce the king 


not to proceed to extremities against his sons, but. 


in vain: the two sons were put to death, and 
Nicolaus afterwards degraded himself by defend- 
ing and justifying this cruel act of his royal friend. 
On the death of Herod, Archelaus succeeded to 
the throne, chiefly through the exertions of Nico- 
laus. We have no account of what became of 


Nicolaus after this event, and how long he sur-. 


vived it. Te i gis i 
Plutarch (2.’c.) describes Nicolaus as possessing a 


tall and slender figure, with a red face. In private | 


life, as well as in intercourse with others, he was a 


man of the most amiable. disposition: he was mo- 


dest, just, and liberal in a high degree; and al- 
though he disgraced himself by his flattery and 
partiality towards Herod, he neglected the great 


and powerful at Rome so much, that he is censured- 


for having preferred the society of plebeians to 
that of the nobles. The information which we 


_ have here given is derived partly from a life of 
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Nicolaus, written by himself, of which a consider- 
able portion is still extant, from Suidas, and from 
Josephus, (Antig. Jud. xvi. 15, 16,17, xvii. 7, 11.) 
The writings of Nicolaus were partly poetical, 
partly historical, and partly philosophical. With 
regard to his tragedies, we know only the title of 
one, called Swoavis or Swodvyns (Eustath. ad 
Dionys. Perieg. 976), but no fragments are extant. 
A considerable fragment of one of his comedies, 
which consists of 44 lines, and gives us a favour-. 
able opinion of his poetical talent, is preserved in 
Stobaeus. The most important, however, among his 
works were those of an historical nature. 1. The 
first is his autobiography, which we have already 
mentioned, 2. A universal history, which con- 
sisted of 144 books, (Athen. vi. p. 249.) Suidas 
states, that it contained only 80 books, but the | 
124th is quoted by Josephus. (Antiq. Jud. xii. 3.) 
The title ioropla ka@oAur7}, under which this work 
is mentioned by Suidas, does not occur elsewhere, 
As far as we can judge from the fragments still ex- 
tant, it treated chiefly of the history of the Asiatic. 
nations ; but whether the *Acoupiaxal ioropla of 
which Photius (Bibl. Cod. 189) speaks is the same 
as the universal history, or only a portion of it, or 
whether it was a separate work, cannot be deter- 
mined with any‘certainty. The universal history 
was composed at the request of Herod, and seems 
to have been a hurried compilation, in which Ni- 
colaus, without exercising any criticism, incorpo- 
rated whatever he found related by earlier histo- 
rians, 3. A life of Augustus. This work is lost, 
like the rest, with the exception of excerpta which 
were made from it by the command of Constantinus 
Porphyrogenitus. These excerpta shew that the 
author was not much concerned about accuracy, 
and that the biography was more of a eulogy than 
of a history. Some writers have been of opinion, 
that this biography formed a part of the universal 
history; but there seems to be no ground for this 
hypothesis. 4. A life of Herod. There is no 
express testimony for a separate work of this name, 
but the way in which Josephus speaks of the man- . 
ner in which Nicolaus treated Herod, and defended 
his cruelties, or passed them over in silence, if he 
could not defend them, scarcely admits of a doubt 
as to the existence of a separate work on the lifé 
of Herod. 5. °H@ar mapaddler cvvaywyh, that is, 
a collection of singular customs among the various | 
nations of the earth. It was dedicated to Herod . 
(Phot. Bibl. Cod. 189), and Stobaeus has preserved 
many passages from it. Valesius and others think _ 
that these passages did not originally belong to a 
separate work, but were extracted from the uni- 
versal history. Of his philosophical works, which 
consisted partly of independent treatises and partly 
of paraphrases of Aristotle’s works, no fragments 
are extant, except a few statements in Simplicius’ 
commentaries on Aristotle, The extant fragments 
of Nicolaus were first edited in a Latin version by 


N. Cragius, Geneva, 1593, 4to. The Greek ori- 


ginals with a Latin translation were first edited 
by H. Valesius in his “Excerpta Polybii, Diodori,” 


‘&c., Paris, 1634, 4to. The best and most com- 
| plete edition, with Latin translations by Valesius _ 
and. H. Grotius, is that of J. C. Orelli, Leipzig, 
1804, 8vo. It also contains a good dissertation | 
‘on. the life and writings of Nicolaus by the Abbe | 


Sevin, which originally appeared in the Mémoires — 
de l’ Acad, des Inscript. vi. p. 486, &e.. In 1811, 


‘Orelli published a supplement to his edition, which 
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Creuzer, Schweighäuser, and others. [L.5.] | 
` DAMA/SCIUS (Aaudonios), the Syrian (6 
‘Supos), of Damascus, whence he derived his name, | 
the last of the renowned teachers of the Neo-Pla- 
tonic philosophy at Athens, was born towards the 
end of the fifth century of the Christian era. 
His national Syrian name is unknown. He 
repaired at an early period to Alexandria, where 
he first studied rhetoric under the rhetorician 
Theon, and mathematics and philosophy under 
Ammonius, the son of Hermeas [see p. 146, a.], 
‘and Isidorus. From Alexandria Damascius went 


to Athens, where Neo-Platonism existed in its. 
setting glory under Marinus and Zenodotus, the. 
successors of the celebrated Proclus. He became | 
a disciple of both, and afterwards their successor - 


(whence his surname of ó diddoxos), and he was 
the last who taught in the cathedra of Platonic 
philosophy at Athens; for in the year 529 the 
emperor Justinian closed the heathen schools of 
philosophy at Athens, and most of the philosophers, 
and among them Damascius, emigrated to king 
Chosroés of Persia, Ata later time (533), how- 
ever, Damascius appears to have returned to the 


West, since Chosroés had stipulated in a treaty of | 


peace that the religion and philosophy of the hea- 
then votaries of the Platonic philosophy should be 
tolerated by the Byzantine emperor. (Brucker, 
Flist. Philosoph. ti. p. 845; Agathias, Scholast. ii, 
p. 49, &e p. 67, &c.) We have no further parti- 
culars of the life of Damascius; we only know 
that he did not, after his return, found any school 


either at Athens or at any other place, and that | 


thus the heathen philosophy ended with its ex- 
ternal existence. But the Neo-Platonic ideas from 
the school of Proclus were preserved in the Chris- 
tian church down to the later times of the middle 
ages. ty oe aS fi 
Only one of Damascius’s numerous writings has 


yet been printed, namely, “Doubts and Solutions 


of the first Principles, (Amopia: kal Aúses sep) 
"~ f x A « * : 
Tay mpoto adpxev), which was published (but not 


complete) by J. Kopp, Francof. 1828. 8vo. In| 


this treatise Damascius inquires, as. the title inti- 


mates, respecting the first principle of all things, | 


which he finds to be an unfathomable and unspeak- 
able divine depth, being all in one, but undivided. 
The struggles which he makes in this treatise to 
force into words that which is not susceptible of 
expression, have been blamed by many of the 
modern philosophers as barren subtilty and tedious 
tautology, but received the just admiration of 
others. This work is, moreover, of no small im- 
portanee for the history of philosophy, in conse- 


quence of the great number of notices which it. I 
| Ptolemy Physcon came to Greece and raised an 


contains concerning the elder philosophers. 

The rest of Damascius’s writings are for the 
most part commentaries on works of Aristotle and 
Plato: of these the most important are: ]. ’Azo- 

pla ral Avoeis eis Tov TIAdrwvos TlapuevtSny in a 
manuscript at Venice. 
completion of Proclus’s commentary on Plato's 
‘Parmenides, printed in Cousin’s edition of the 
works of Proclus, Paris, 1827, 8vo., vol. vi. p. 255, 
-&e We have references to some commentaries of 


Damascius on Plato’s Timaeus, Alcibiades, and 


` other dialogues, which seem to be lost. 3. Of the 


commentaries of Damascius on Aristotle’s works | 


we only know of the commentary on Aristotle’s 
treatise “de Coelo,” of which perhaps a fragment 


2. A continuation and. 
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contains notes and emendations by A. Coray, | is extant in the treatise mepl rod ‘yevyntod, pub» 
| ished. by Iriarte (Catal. MSS. Bibl. Madrid, i. 
p- 180) under the name of Damascius. Such a 
commentary of Damascius as extant in manuscript 
(wapexSodal, in Aristot, lib. 1. de Coelo) is also 
mentioned by Labbeus (Bibl. Nov. MSS. pp. 112, 
169), The writings of Damascius mept rivyjoews, 
Tepl témov, and repi xpovov, cited by Simplicius 
| in his commentary on Aristotle’s Physica (fol. 189, 
b., 153, a., 183, b.), are perhaps only parts of his 
commentaries on the Aristotelian writings. Fabri- 
cius (Bibl. Graece. vol, ii. p. 294) attributes to him 


the composition of an epitome of the first four and 
the eighth book of Aristotle’s Physica. 4. But of 
much greater importance is Damascius’s biography 
of his preceptor Isidorus (Iovddpou Bios, perhaps 


a part of the ¢iAdcodos foropia attributed to Da- 
mascius by Suidas, i. p. 506), of which Photius 


(Cod. 242, comp. 181) has preserved a considera- 


ble fragment, and gives at the same time some im- 


portant information respecting the life and studies 
of Damascius. This biography appears to have 
been reckoned by the ancients the most important 
of the works of Damascius. 5. Adyou Tlapddota, 


in 4 books, of which Photius (Cod. 130) also gives 


an account and specifies the respective titles of 
the books. (Comp. Westermann, Rerum Mirabil. 
Scriptores, Proleg. p. xxix.) Photius praises the 
succinct, clear, and pleasing style of this work ; 
though, as a Christian, he in other respects vehe- 
mently attacks the heathen philosopher and the 
tendency of his writings. 


tary on Hippocrates’s “ Aphorisms” in a manuscript 
at Munich, which is ascribed to this philosopher. 
(See below.) -There is also an epigram in the Greek 
Anthology (iii. 179, ed. Jacobs, comp. Jacobs, Com- 
ment. in Anthol. xiii. p. 880) likewise aseribed to 
him. For further particulars, see Kopp’s Preface 


| to his edition of Damascius, wep) mpwray dpxar, 


and Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. iii, pp. 79, 68, 230. 
Among the disciples of Damascius the most im- 


| portant are Simplicius, the celebrated commentator 


on Aristotle, and Eulamius. [A.S] 

DAMA'SCIUS (Aaudonios), the author of a 
short Greek commentary on the Aphorisms of Hip- 
pocrates, first published by F. R. Dietz in his 


| Scholia in Hippocr. et Gal, Regim, Pruss. 1634, 


8vo. This Damascius is perhaps the same as the 
celebrated Neo-Platonic philosopher mentioned 
above; but the matter is quite uncertain. 
[W. A.G] 
DAMASIPPUS (Aaudomros), a Macedonian, 
who after having assassinated the members of the 
synedrium of Phacus, a Macedonian town, fled 
with his wife and children from his country. W hen 


army of mercenaries, Damasippus also engaged in 


his service, and accompanied him to Crete and — 


Libya. (Polyb. xxxi. 25.) [L. 8.3 
DAMASIPPUS, L. JUNIUS BRUTUS, 
[Brurus, No. 19.] $ l 


“DAMASIPPUS, LICINIUS. 1. Lactniws 


Damasirrus; a Roman senator of the party of | 


Pompey, who was with king Juba in B. c. 49, 
During Caesar’s African war, in B.c. 47, we again 
meet him among the enemies of Caesar. Dama- 
sippus and some others of his party endeavoured 
with a few ships to reach the coast. of Spain, but 
they were thrown back by a storm to Hippo, 


where the fleet of P. Sitius was stationed, The 


6. Besides all these — 
writings, there is lastly a fragment of a commen- 


aay he, DAMASTES i 
ships of the Pompeians were taken and sunk, and 
Damasippus perished with the rest. (Caes. de B. C. 
ii. 443 Hirt. de Bell. Afr. 96.) — | 


2. Lictnrus DAMASIPPUS, a contemporary of | 


Cicero, who speaks (ad Fam. vii. 23) of him as a 


lover of statues. In other passages, Cicero, in B. c.. 
45, speaks of his intention of buying a garden | 


from Damasippus. (Ad Ad. xii. 29, 33.) He ap- 
pears to have been a connoisseur and dealer in 
ancient statues, and to have purchased and Jaid 
out gardens for the purpose of selling them again. 
He is in all probability the same person as the 
Damasippus who is ridiculed by Horace. (Sat. ii. 
3. 16, 64.) It appears from Horace that he had 
become a bankrupt in his trade as a dealer in 
statues, In consequence of which he intended to 
put an end to himself; but he was prevented by 
the Stoic Stertinius, and then turned Stoic himself, 
or at least affected to be one by his long beard. 
The Damasippus mentioned by Juvenal (Sat. vii. 
147, 151, 167) is undoubtedly a fictitious name, 
under which the satirist ridiculed some noble lover 
of horses, — care [L. 8.] 

DAMASTES (Aaudorns), of Sigeum, a Greek 
historian, and a contemporary of Herodotus 
and Hellanicus of Lesbos, with the latter of 
whom he is often mentioned. Suidas even calls 
him a disciple of Hellanicus, while Porphyry 
(ap. Euseb. Praep. Evang. ix. p. 468) states, that 


Hellanicus borrowed from Damastes and Herodotus: 


Several statements concerning the manners and 
customs of foreign nations. ‘This latter statement 
has led some critics to assume, that Porphyry 
alludes to a later Hellanicus of Miletus; but there 
is no reason for such a supposition, and the simpler 
solution is, that the work of Damastes was pub- 
Jished before that of Hellanicus, or what is more 
likely, that Porphyry made a blunder. Accord- 
ing to Suidas (comp. Eudoc. p. 127), Damastes 
wrote,—1. A History of Greece (aept rav èr 
‘EAAGS: yevouévwv). 2. On the ancestors of those 
who had taken part in the war against Troy, and 
3. A catalogue of nations and towns (é6vay rard- 
Aoyos kal wéAewy), which is probably the same 
work as the one quoted by Stephanus of Byzan- 
tium (s. v. drepSdpeor) under the simple title of 
mep vav. Besides these, a meplaAous also is 
mentioned as the work of Damastes by Agathe- 
merus (i. p. 2, ed. Hudson), who states, that Da- 
mastes copied from Hecataeus. All these works 
are lost, with the exception of a few insignificant 
fragments, Eratosthenes made great use of them, 
for which he is censured by Strabo (i. p. 47, xiii. 
p. 583, xiv. p. 684), who set little value upon the 
opinions of Damastes, and charges him with igno- 
rance and credulity. From Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus (4. R. i. 72) we learn that Damastes spoke 
of the foundation of Rome. (Comp. Val. Max. 
vill. 13, Hat. 6; Plut. Camil. 19; Dionys. Hal. 


Jud, de Thucyd, p. 818; Plin. H.N. Elench. libb. 
iv. v. vi. vii. and vii, 48; Avienus Ruf de Ora 
Marit.; Sturz, Fragm. Hellanici, p. 14, &e.; 
‘Ukert, Untersuchung. über die Geographie des He- 


cataeus und Damastes, Weimar, 1814, p. 26.) 


-Another person of this name is Damastes, the 
brother of Democritus the philosopher. ea 
mee N ea 
DA'MASUS (Aaduavos), of Tralles in Cilicia, is- 
mentioned by Strabo (xiv. p. 649) among the cele- 
He is.surnamed Scom- |. 

“brús (SxouEpos), and is in all probability the same | 


Anudnprros; Diog. Laért. ix. 39.) 


‘brated orators of Tralles. 
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| as the Damos Scombros mentioned by Seneca — 


(Controv. i, 14), and may possibly be the same as 


the rhetorician who is also spoken of by Se- 
neea (Suas. 1; 


comp. Schott, ad Controv, ii. 14) 
under the name of Damaseticus. But nothing 
further is known about him. of. [Gs S.J 

_DA’MASUS, whose father’s name was Anto- 


nius, by extraction a Spaniard, must have been 


born near the beginning of the fourth century 
(Hieron. de Viris Ilustr. c. 103), and upon the 
death of Liberius, in A. D. 366, was chosen bishop 
of Rome. His election, however, was strenuously 
opposed by a party who supported the claims of a 
certain Ursicinus or Ursinus: a fierce strife arose 
between the followers of the rival factions ; the 
praefect Juventius, unable to appease or withstand 


their violence, was compelled to fly, and upwards 


of a hundred and thirty dead bodies were found. 
in the basilica of Sicininus, which had been the 
chief scene of the struggle. Damasus prevailed ; 
his pretensions were favoured by the emperor, and 


his antagonists were banished; but having been 


permitted to return within a year, fresh disturb- 
ances broke forth which, although promptly sup- 


pressed, were renewed from time to time, to the 


great scandal of the church, until peace was at 
length restored by the exertions of the praefect 
Praetextatus, not without fresh bloodshed. While © 
these angry passions were still raging, Damasus 
was impeached of impurity before a public council, 
and was honourably acquitted, while his calum- 
niators, the deacons Concordius and Calistus, were 
deprived of their sacred office. During the re- 
mainder of his career, until his death in a. D. 384, 
he was occupied in waging war against the rem- 
nants of the Arians in the West and in the East, 
in denouncing the heresy of Apollinaris in the 
Roman councils of A. D. 377 and 382, in advocating 
the cause of Paulinus against Meletius, and in- 
erecting two basilicae, He is celebrated in the © 
history of sacred musie from having ordained that 
the psalms should be regularly chaunted in all - 
places of public worship by day and by night, 
concluding in each case with the doxology; but 
his chief claim to the gratitude of posterity rests — 
upon the circumstance, that, at his instigation, — 
St. Jerome, with whom he maintained a most 
steady and cordial friendship, was first induced to 


undertake the great task of producing a new trans- 


lation of the Bible. oem OS hop 
To Damasus was addressed the famous and most — 
important edict of Valentinian (Cod. Theodos, 16, 
tit. 2. s. 20), by which, in combination with some 
subsequent enactments, ecclesiastics were strictly 
prohibited from receiving the testamentary bequests 
of their spiritual children,—a regulation rendered - 
imperative by the shameless avarice displayed by | 
too many of the clergy of that period and the dis- 
reputable arts hy which they had notoriously 
abused their influence over female penitents. Da- 
masus himself, who was. obliged. to give publicity . 
to the decree, had not escaped: the imputation of 


‘these heredipetal propensities ; for his insinuating 


and. persuasive eloquence gained for him among 
his enemies the nickname of Auriscalpius (ear-— 


| tickler) matronarum. At the same time, while 


the outward pomp and luxury of the church were 


fora while checked, her real power was vastly in- 


creased by the law of Valentinian (367) after- 
wards enforced and extended by Gratian (378), 
in virtue of which the clergy were relieved from 
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the jurisdiction of the civil magistrate, and ren- 


-dered amenable to their own courts alone. 
- The extant works of Damasus are: 
I. Seven epistles written between the years 
872-384, addressed to the bishops of Illyria, to 
Paulinus, to Acholius and other bishops of Mace- 


 -donia, and to St.Jerome, together with an Epistola | 


_ Synodica against Apollinaris and Timotheus. 
These refer, for the most part, to the controversies 
then agitating the religious world, and are not 
without value as materials for ecclesiastical history. 
The second, to Paulinus, consists of two parts, 
which in some editions are arranged separately, so 
as to make the whole number amount to eight. In 
addition to the above, which are entire, we have 
several fragments of letters, and it is known that 
many have perished. See the “ Epistolae Pontifi- 

cum Romanorum,“ by Coustant, Paris, 1721. 

II. Upwards of forty short poems in various 
measures and styles, religions, descriptive, lyrical, 
and panegyrical, including several epitaphs. None 
of these, notwithstanding the testimony of St. Je- 
rome (/.¢.), dictated probably by partial friendship, 
are remarkable for any felicity either in thought 
or in expression. The rules of classical prosody 
are freely disregarded ; we observe a propensity to 
indulge in jingling cadences, thus leading the way 
to the rhyming versification of the monks, and 
here and there some specimens of acrostic dexte- 
rity. These pieces were published separately in 
` several of the early editions of the Christian poets ; 
by A. M. Merenda, Rom. fol. 1754; and a seles- 
tion comprising his “Sanctorum Elogia” is included 
in the “Opera Veterum Poétarum Latinorum” by 
Maittaire, 2 vols, fol. Lond. 1713. — 

. Among the lost works of this author are to be 
reckoned several epistles; a tract de Virginitate, in 
which prose and poetry were combined ; summaries 
in hexameter verse of certain books of the Old and 


New Testament (Hieron. Epist. ad Husioch. de 


Custod. Virgin.), and Acta Martyrum Romanorum 
Petri Exoreistae et Marcellini. (Kiginhart. ap. Suri- 
um, de probatis sancti, Histor. vol. iii. p. 561). 
Several Decreta; a book entitled Liber de Vitis 
Pontificum Romanorum; and all the epistles not 
named above are deemed spurious. i 
The earliest edition of the collected works is 
that prepared by Sarrazanius and published by 
Ubaldinug under the patronage of cardinal Fran- 
eesco Barberini, Rom. 4to. 1638, They are con- 
tained also in the Bibliothec. Max. Patrum. vol. iv. 
p. 543, and vol. xxvii. p. 81, and appear in their 


most correct form in the Bibliotheca Patrum of 


Galland, vol. vi. p. 321. 

(For the life and character of Damasus, see the 
testimonies and hiographies collected in the edition 
of Sarrazanius; Hieron. de Viris. IU. e. 103, Chro- 
nic. p. 186, ad Nepot.; Ambros. adv. Symmach. ii.; 
Augustin. Serm, 49; Suidas, s. v. Aduacos; Amm. 
Mare, xxvii. 3, a very remarkable passage. The 
petition of two presbyters opposed to Damasus is 
preserved in the first volume of the works of P. 


Sirmond.—Nic. Antonius, Bibliothee, Vet, Hispan. | 


ii. 6; Bayerus, Damasus et Laurentius Hispanis 
asserti et vindicati, Rom. 1756; Gerbert de Cuntu 
et Music. sacra, i. pp. 44, 60, 91,242; Fabric. Bibl. 


Med. et Infim, Lat. ii. p. 4; Funecius, de Veget. | 


i. L. Seneet. cap. iii, § lx, &e.; Tillemont, Mé- 
moires Eeclesiast. vol, vill. p. 386, Ke. 3 Schrock, 
Kirchengeschiehte, viii, p. 122, &e.; Surius, de pro- 
balis sanctt, Hist, viii. p. 428.) [W. R.] 


| party. (Cie. ad Att. iv. 3.) 


7 DAMIO. - 7 
_DA'MEAS (Aauéas) or DE’MEAS, 1. A sta- 


tuary of Croton, who made a bronze statue of his - 


fellow-citizen, Milo, which Milo carried on his 
shoulders into the Altis. This fixes the artist's 
date at about B. c. 530. (Paus. vi. 14. § 2.) 

2. Also called Damias, a statuary, born at Clei- 
tor, a city in Arcadia, was the disciple of Poly- 
cleitus, and was associated with other artists in 
the execution of the great votive offering which 
the Lacedaemonians made at Delphi after the vic- 
tory of Aegospotami, (B. c. 405.) Dameas cast 
the statues of Athena, Poseidon, and Lysander. 
(Paus. x. 9. § 4; Plin. xxxiv. 8. s. 19; Thiersch. 
Epochen. p. 276.) APAS] 

DAMIA. [Auxusia.] 
= DAMIA'NUS (Aauavós), of Ephesus, a cele- 
brated rhetorician and contemporary of Philostra- 
tus, who visited him at Ephesus, and who has 
preserved a few particulars respecting his life. In 
his youth Damianus was a pupil of Adrianus and 
Aelius Aristeides, whom he afterwards followed as 
his models. He appears to have taught rhetoric in 
his native place, and his reputation as a rhetorician 
and sophist was so great, that even when he had 


arrived at an advanced age and had given up rhe- 


toric, many persons flocked to Ephesus to have an 
opportunity of conversing with him. He belonged 
to a very illustrious family, and was possessed of 
great wealth, of which he made generous use, for he 


not only instructed gratis such young men as were 


unable to remunerate him, but he erected or restored 
at his own expense several useful and public institu- ` 
tions and buildings. He died at the age of seventy, 
and was buried in one of the suburbs of Ephesus. 
It is not known whether he ever published any 
scientific treatise on rhetoric or any orations or 
declamations. (Philostr. Vit, Soph. ii. 23; Suid. 
s. v. Aauiavds; Eudocia, p. 130.) [L. §.] 
DAMIA’NUS (Aawards), a celebrated saint 
and martyr, who was a physician by profession 
aud lived in the third and fourth centuries after 
Christ. He is said to have been the brother of 
St. Cosmas, with whose name and life his own is 
commonly associated, and whose joint history ap- 
pears to have been as follows. They were born 
in Arabia: their father’s name is not known, 
their mother’s was Theodora, and both are said to 
have been Christians. After receiving an excel- 
lent education, they chose the medical profession, 
as being that in which they thought they could 
most benefit their fellow men; and accordingly 
they constantly practised it gratuitously, thus 
earning for themselves the title of "Avapyupa., by 
which they are constantly distinguished. They 
were at last put to death with the most cruel tor- 
tures, in company with several other Christians, 
during the persecution by Diocletian, a. D. 303— 
ll. Justinian, in the sixth century, built a 
church in their honour at Constantinople, and an- 
other in Pamphylia, in consequence of. his having 
been (as he supposed) cured of a dangerous illness . 
through their intercession. [Cosmas.} [W. A.G] 
DAMIA'NUS HELIODO’RUS.  [ Hxnio- 
DORUS. | : f 
DA‘MIO, a freedman and servant of P. Clodius, 
who in B. c. 58 prevented Pompey from leaving 
his house and from assisting Cicero. (Ascon. iz 
Milon. p. 47, ed. Orelli.) It is uncertain whether 
he is the same as Vettius Damio, into whose house 
Cicero fled from the persecutions of the Clodian 
ELS] 


“DAMO: 


DA'MION or DAMON, a physician mentioned 


among the foreign authors used by Pliny in his 
Natural History, who must therefore have lived in 
or before the first century after Christ. (Plin. 
H. N. xx. 40, xxiv. 120, Index to book vii.) He 
is also quoted by Plinius Valerianus. (De Re Med. 
ee | [W.A.G.] 

DAMIPPUS (Adurres), 1. A Lacedaemo- 
nian, who lived at the court of Hieronymus of 
Syracuse. When the young and undecided king, 
on his accession, was beset on all sides by men who 
advised him to give up his connexion with the 
Romans and form an alliance with Carthage against 


council who advised him to uphold the alliance 
with Rome. A short time afterwards he was sent 
by the Syracusans to king Philip of Macedonia, 
but was made prisoner by the Roman fleet under 
Marcellus. Epicydes was anxious to ransom him, 
and as Marcellus himself wanted to form connex- 
ions with the Aetolians, the allies of the Lacedae- 
monians, he restored Damippus to freedom. (Polyb. 
vii. 55 Liv. xxv. 23. 

2. A Pythagorean philosopher, to whom some 
MSS. attribute the fragment mepl mpovolas ral 
ayabis rúxns, which is preserved in Stobaeus, and 
is more commonly ascribed to Criton of Aegae. 
(Gale, Opuse. Mythol. p. 698.) [L. S.] 

DAMIS (Adus, Aduis), 1. A Messenian, 
who was one of the competitors for the throne of 
Messenia on the death of Euphaës, when Aristo- 
demus was elected, about B. c. 729. On the 
death of Aristodemus (about B. c. 723), Damis 
was chosen general with supreme power, but with- 
ont the title of king. He failed, however, to re- 
_ store the fallen fortunes of his country, and on his 
death, whieh took place soon after, Messenia sub- 
mitted to the Lacedaemonians. (Paus. iv. 10, 13.) 

2. An Athenian, son of Icesias, was sent by his 
countrymen to intercede with the Romans on be- 
half of the Aetolians, B. c. 189, and is said to 
have been very instrumental, through his eloquence, 
in obtaining peace for the latter, (Polyb. xxii. 
14.) He is called Leon by Livy (xxxviii. 10; 
comp. xxxv. 50.) j 

3. An Epicurean, introduced several times by 
Lucian as an irreligious and profligate man. 
appears to be the. same who is spoken of (Dial. 


Mort. 27) as a wealthy Corinthian, and who is said 


to have been poisoned by his own son. Harles 
however supposes, that the Damis in question may 
have been a fictitious character. (Ad Fabrie. Bibl. 
Graec. vol. iii. p. 602, and the passages of Lucian 
there referred to.) : 

4, An Assyrian, who lived at Nineveh, where 
he became acquainted with Apollonius ‘Tyanaeus 
[see p. 242, b.], whom he accompanied in his 
travels, Of these he wrote an account, in which 
he included also the discourses and prophecies of 
his master. 


The style of it shewed traces of the author’s. coun- 
try and of his education among barbarians. (Suid, 
s.v. Aduis; Voss. de Mist. Grace. p. 250, ed. 
Westermann, and the authorities there referred 


oto.) _ [BE] 


Pythag. c. 28), but chiefly known to us from an 


epistle of Lysis, a Pythagorean, to one Hippasus 
or Hipparchus, quoted by Diogenes Laërtius (viii. | 


He. 


This work seems to have been the 
basis of the life of Apollonius by Philostratus. . 


DAMO (Agua), a daughter of Pythagoras and - 
Theano, who is mentioned by Iamblichus (Vit. 
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(42). Tn this we read that Pythagoras entrusted 
his writings to the eare of Damo, and strictly for- 


| bad her to give them to any one. This command 


she strictly observed, although she was in extreme 


` poverty, and received many requests to sell them ; 
“for,” he adds, “she thought her father’s precepts 
more precious than gold: and this she did although 
a Woman.” 
gallant appendage is denied hy Menage. (Historia 


But the genuineness of this last un- — 


Mulierum Philosopharum, c. 94.) The above com- — 


mand of Pythagoras was delivered to her in writ- 
‘ing, and this document she gave when dying to 
: -her daughter Bistalia. 
them, Damippus was one of the few in the king’s | 3 
of Cos, the disciple of Agathias, lived at the end of 


‘[G. E. L. C.] 
DAMO/CHARIS (Aauóxapıs), a grammarian 


the fifth and the beginning of the sixth centuries 
after Christ. He is the author of four epigrams in 
the Greek Anthology. In an epigram by Paulus 


| Silentiarius (81), he is called ypaupariucfis isp) 


Bdéows. There is another epigram (deo, 359) on 


a certain Damocharis who repaired the damage 


which Smyrna had suffered from an earthquake. 
It is not known whether this is the grammarian, 


about whose time, however, many earthquakes are 


known to have happened. (Brunck, Anal iii, 
69; Jacobs, Anth. Grace iv. 39; xii. 881; 
Fabric. Bibl. Graec. iv. 470.) [P. 8.] 
DAMOCLES (Aauorags), a Syracusan, one of 
the companions and flatterers of the elder Diony- 


sius, of whom a well-known anecdote is related by 


Cicero. Damocles having extolled the great felicity 
of Dionysius on account of his wealth and power, — 


the tyrant invited him to try what his happiness 


really was, and placed him at a magnificent ban- 
quet, surrounded by every kind of luxury and en- 
joyment, in the midst of which Damocles saw a 
naked sword suspended over his head by a single — 


| horse-hair—a sight which quickly dispelled all his 


visions of happiness. (Cic. Tuse. v.21.) The same 


story is also alluded to by Horace. (Carm. iii. 
LIZ 


) [E. H. B.] 
DAMO'CRATES or DEMO'CRATES (Aauo- 
kpárns or Aquoxparns), SERVILIUS, a Greek 
physician at Rome about the beginning or middle — 
of the first century after Christ, who may perhaps 
have received the praenomen “ Servelias” from his 
having become a client of the Servilia gens. Galen 
calls him dpioros largos (De Ther. ad Pis..c..12. 
vol. xiv. p. 260), and Pliny says (M. N. xxv. 49), 


he was “e primis medentium,” and relates (AZ. Na 


xxiv. 28) his cure of Considia, the daughter of | 


' M. Servilius. He wrote several pharmaceutical 


works in Greek iambic verse, of which there only 
remain the titles and some extracts preserved by 
Galen. (De Compos, Medicam. sec, Locos. V. 5, > 
vii. 2, viii. 10, x. 2, vol. xii. p. 890, vol. xiii. pp. 
40, 220, 350; De Compos. Medicam. sec. Gen. ie ` 


19, v.10, vi. 12, 17, vii. 8, 10, 16, vol. xiii. pp. 


455, 821, 915, 940, 988, 996, 1047; De Antid. 
i.15, ii. 2, &e 15, vol. xiv: pp. 90,115, &e TOT)” 
These have been collected together and published | 
by C. F. Harles, Bonn, 1833, 4to. Gr. and Lat., 


with notes and prolegomena. It is believed that — 
only the first part (consisting of thirty-five pages) 
| has yet appeared, of which there is a review by 


Hermann in the Leipz. Lit. Zeit. 1834, N. 33. | 
(C. G. Kühn, Additam. ad: Elench. Medicor. Vet. - 
a J. A. Fabricio in “ Bibl. Gr.” exhibit. fascie. v. 3 


| Choulant, Handb. der Bücherkunde fiir die detere 
| Medicin) 


[W. A. G] 
a 1. Of Calydon 


AMO! CRITUS (Aaudxprros). : 


~ he assisted as mueh as he could in hurrying his 


936.00 - DAMON... : 
in Aetolia, was atrategus of the ‘Aetatians in B ai 
200, and in the discussions as to whether an 
alliance should be formed with the Romans, Damo- 
< critus, who was believed to have been bribed by the 
Macedonian king, opposed the party inclined to 
negotiate with Rome. The year after this he was 
among the ambassadors of the various Greek states 
that went to Rome. In B. c. 193 he was sent by 
the Aetolians to Nabis, the tyrant of Sparta, whom 
he urged on to make war against the Romans. 
The year after, when T. Quinctius Flamininus went- 
himself to Aetolia, to make a last attempt to win 
them over, Damocritus not only opposed him along 
with the majority of his countrymen, but insulted 
him by saying that he would soon settle all dis- 
putes on the banks of the Tiber. But things turned 
out differently from what he expected: in B.C. 
191 the Aetolians were defeated at Heracleia, near 
mount Oeta, and Damocritus fell into the hands of 
the Romans. He and the other leaders of the 
Aetolians were escorted to Rome by two cohorts, 
and he was imprisoned in the Lautumiae. A few 

days before the celebration of the triumph, which 
he was intended to adorn, he escaped from his 
prison by night, but finding that he could not | 
escape the guards who pursued him, he threw him- 
self upon his own sword and thus put an end 
to his life. (Liv. xxxi. 32, xxxv. 12, 33, xxxvi. 
(24, xxxvii. 8, 46; Polyb. xvii. 10, xxii. 14; 
Appian, de Reb. Syr: 21; Bri andstter, Die Gesch. 
des Actol. Landes, ea p. 408, &e.) 

2. An Achaean and a friend of Diaeus, whom 


countrymen into the fatal war with Rome, which 
ended in the destruction of Corinth. (Polyb. xl. 
= 4.) Respecting a third Damoeritus, see DEMO- 
- CRITUS in fin. fu: Sj. 
— DAMO‘CRITUS (Aaydepiros), a Greek histo- 
- rian of uncertain date, who, according to Suidas (s.0.) 
wrote two. works, one on the drawing up of armies, 
„and the other on the Jews, of whom he related 
that they worshipped the head of an ass, and that 
every seventh year they sacrificed to their god 
some foreigner who had fallen into their hands. 
Eudocia (p. 128) further attributes to him Aléto- 
muy toroptay kal dAAa, but nothing further is 
known about him. [L S.] 
DAMO'CRITUS or DEMO'CRITUS (Aagó- 
kpiTos, AnuókaTtos)} 1. A statuary, born at Si- 
cyon, was a pupil of Pison, the pupil of Amphion, 
the pupil of Ptolichus, the pupil of Critias of 
Athens. He probably flourished, therefore, about 
the 100th Olympiad. (B. c. 380.) There was at 
Olympia a statue by him of Hippus (or Hippon), 
an Eleian, who vee victor in boxing among the 
boys. (Paus. vi. 3. $2.) Pliny mentions a Demo- 
critus, who male, aA of philosophers. (xxxiv. 
8. s. 19. § 28.) 
IA ier of the silver goblets which were 
called Rhodian. (Ath. xi. p. 500, b.) [P.8.] 
DAMO'GERON ( Aauoryépar), a Greek writer | 
on agriculture, concerning whom nothing at all is 
known, although fifteen extracts from his work 
are still extant in the E aie [L. S.J 
DAMON (Aduwv), l. An Athenian, who 
joined his countryman Philogenes in supplying 
ships to the Phocians and le ding them into Asia 
at the time of the Ionian migration. These were 
the settlers by whom Phocaca was founded. (Paus. 
vii. 2,33; comp. Herod. i. 1463 Strab. xiv. p. 633.) 
ORLA "Py thagorean, and friend of Pythias or 


= 


companions, 


| DAMOPHYLE, 
Phintias, who was a member of the same sect. 


When the latter was condemned to die for a plot. 


against Dionysius I. of Syracuse, he asked leave 
of the tyrant to depart for the purpose of arranging 
his domestic affairs, promising to find a frend 
who would be pledge for his appearance at the 
time appointed for his punishment. 
prise of Dionysius, Damon unhesitatingly offered 
himself to be put to death instead of his friend, 
should he fail to return. Phintias arrived just in 
time to redeem Damon, and Dionysius was so 
struck with this instance of firm friendship on both 
sides, that he pardoned the criminal, and entreated 
to be admitted as a third into their bond of bro- 
therhood. (Diod. x. Fragm. 3; Tamblich. Viz. 
Pyth. 33; Cic. de OF. i. 10, Tuse. Quaest. y. 225 
Val. Max. iv. 7, Ext. 1.) 

3. A youth of Chaeroneia and a descendant of 
the seer Peripoltas, by whose name he was also 
called. Having been insulted with a degrading 
proposal by a Roman officer who was wintering at 
Chaeroneia, he engaged in his causea body of his 
assassinated the Roman, and fled 
with his adherents from the city. The Chaero- 
neans, alarmed for the consequences, condemned 


him to death; but Damon continuing to defy them. 


successfully, and to ravage their Jands, the council 
decayed him back by fair promises, and had him 
murdered. . It was said, that in the vapour-bath 


where he was killed strange sights were long seen’ 
and strange sounds heard. A ut, Cim. 1.) (k. EJ 


DAM İN ( (dduw). 
brated musician and ae ! up: 
of Lamprus and Agathocles, and the teacher of 


Of Athens, a- cele- 


Pericles, with whom he lived on the most intimate 


terms. Socrates also, who esteemed him very 
highly, is said to have profited by his instruc- 
tions. - (Cic. de Orat ii. 33; Plut, Periel. 4 ; 
Diog. Laért. ii. 19.) Damon was no ordinary 
man. His penetration and acumen are particularly 
extolled by Plato in his work on the Republic, 


and he had cultivated his intellectual powers by 


constant intercourse with the most distinguished 
men of his time, such as Prodicus and others. 
His influence in political affairs was very great. 
In his old age he was banished from Athens, pro- 
bably on: account of the part he had taken in poli- 
tics. Damon raniotained, that simplicity was the 
highest law of music, and that it had a very inti- 
mate connexion with morality and the dev elop- 
ment of man’s nature. (Plat. Laches, p. 197, da 
Aleibiad. p. 118, de Rep. iv. p. £24, C, Hi p. 40 
Plut. Aristid. 1; compare Groen van Prinste oe 
Prosopographia Platontca, pp. 186—183.) 
2. A writer of proverbs, generally called Demon, 
[Denon. | | [A.S] 
DAMON (Adpov) 1. Of Cyrene, a Greek 
author of uncertain date, who wrote a work on the 
philosophers ca Tv dirocd¢er, Diog. Laërt, 
i. > 
of Byzantion, wrote a work on his native 
e from which an extract is quoted by Aelian. 
( F. H.i iii, l4; comp. Athen. x, p. 442.) Pliny (A, 
Ne vii. 2 ) speaks of a Damon who seems to have 
veritten on Aethiopia. [L.S] 
DAMO'PHYLE (Aauoptan), a lyrie poetess 
of desta was the pupil and companion of 
Sappho (about 611 B. c). Like Sappho, she in- 
structed other damsels. She composed erotic 
poems and hymns. The hymns which were sung 
to Artemis at Perga were said to haye been com- 


To the sur- ` 


He was a pupil | 
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DAMOSTRATUS. 
posed by her after the manner of the Aeolians and 


Pamphylians. (Philost. Vit. Apollon. i. 30.) [P. S.] 


DAMO’PHILUS or DEMO’PHILUS, a painter 
and modeller (plastes) who, with Gorgasus, embel- 
lished the temple of Ceres by the Circus Maximus 
at Rome with works of art in both departments, 


to which was affixed an inscription in Greek 


verses, intimating that the works on the right 
were by Damophilus, those on the left by Gorgasus. 
(Plin. xxxv. 12. s. 45.) This temple was that 
of Ceres, Liber, and Libera, which was vowed by 
the dictator A. Postumius, in his battle with the 
Latins, B. c. 496, and was dedicated by Sp. Cassius 
Viscellinus in B. c. 493. (Dionys. vi. 17,94; Tac. 
nn. ii. 49.) See DEMOPHILUS. "TP: S.J 
DAMO/PHILUS (Aapd@iros), a philosopher 
and sophist, was brought up by Julian, who was 
consul under the emperor Marcus. His writings 
were very numerous ; the following were found in 
the libraries by Suidas: 1. @:A08:6A0s, the first 
book of which was upon books worth having (mepl 
dkioxrirav Pi6Alwy), and was addressed to Lollius 
Maximus ; 2. On the Lives of the Ancients (rept 
Biwy dpxaiev); and very many others, (Suid. 
s. v3 Voss. Hist. Graec. pp. 269, 270, ed. Wes- 
termann. ) ' P. S.] 
DA’MOPHON (Aapopav), a sculptor of Mes- 
sene, was the only Messenian artist of any note. 
(Paus. iv. 31. $8.) His time is doubtful. Heyne 
and Winckelmann place him a little later than 
Phidias; Quatremère de Quincy from B. c. 840 to 
B.C. 300. Sillig (Catal. Art. s. v. Demophon) ar- 
gues, from the fact that he adorned Messene and 
Megalopolis with his chief works, that he lived 
cabout the time when Messene was restored and 
Megalopolis was built. (8. c. 372—370.) Pausa- 
nias mentions the following works of Damophon : 
At Aegius in Achaia, a statue of Lucina, of wood, 
except the face, hands, and toes, which were of 
Pentelic marble, and were, no doubt, the only 
parts uncovered : also, statues of Hygeia and As- 
-clepius in the shrine of Eileithyia and Asclepius, 
bearing the artist’s name in an iambic line on the 
base: at Messene, a statue of the Mother of the 
Gods, in Parian marble, one of Artemis Laphria, 
and several marble statues in the temple of Ascle- 
pius: at Megalopolis, wooden statues of Hermes 
and Aphrodite, with faces, hands, and toes of mar- 
ble, and a great monolith group of Despoena (i e. 
Cora) and Demeter, seated on a throne, which is 
fully described by Pausanias. He also repaired 
Phidias’s colossal statue of Zeus at Olympia, the 
ivory plates of which had become loose. (Paus, iv. 
31. $$ 5, 6, 8, vill. 31. §$ 3, 5, 37. $2.) [P.S.] 
DAMOSTRA’TIA (Aauoorparia), a courtezan 
of the emperor Commodus, who subsequently be- 
came the wife of Cleander, the favourite of the em- 
peror. (Dion Cass. lxxii. 12; CLEANDER.) [L.S.] 
DAMO/STRATUS (Aapdorparos), a person 
‘whose name appears in the title of an epigram in 
the Greek Anthology (Brunck, Anal. ii. 259 ; 


- Jacobs, Anth. Graec. ii. 235), Aapoorparov dvd- 


Onua Tals vudats, but whether he was the author 


of the epigram, or the person who dedicated the 
statue to the nymphs, on which the epigram was 


inscribed, does not appear. Reiske supposed that 


he might be the same person as Demostratus, a. 


Roman senator, who wrote a poem on fishing 


(ddteurixd), which is often quoted by the ancient 
writers, and who lived in the first century after 
Christ. (Jacobs, Anth. Graec. xiii. 881; Fabric. | 


- DANAIDES. 
~- DAMO'TELES (Aaporéans). LA Spartan, 


through whose treachery, according to one account, 
Cieomenes was defeated by Antigonus at the bat- 


tle of Sellasia, B. c. 222. (Phylarch. ap. Plut. 
Cleom. 28; comp. Polyb. ii. 65, &c.) . Damoteles 


is said in Plutarch to have had the office of com- 


mander of the Crypteia (see Dict. of Ant. s. w), | 


which would qualify him for the service of recon- 
noitring assigned to him by Cleomenes before the 
engagement. : | | 
2. An Aetolian, was one of the ambassadors 
whom his countrymen, by the advice of the Athe- 
nians, sent to Rome in B. c. 190 to negotiate with 
the senate for peace. He returned in the ensuing 
year without having accomplished his object, M.. 
Fulvius, the consul, having crossed over from Italy 
against them, the Aetolians once more despatched 
Damoteles to Rome; but, having ascertained on 
his arrival at Leucas that Fulvius was on his way 
through Epeirus to besiege Ambracia, he thought 
the embassy hopeless, and returned to <Aetolia. 
We hear of him again among those who came to — 
Fulvius at Ambracia to sue for peace, which was 
granted by the consul and afterwards ratified by 
the senate. [Damis, No. 2.] (Polyb. xxi. 3, xxii. 
8, 9, 12, 13; Liv. xxxviii. 8.) [E E]. 
DAMO'XENUS (Aaudéevos) was an Athenian 
comic poet of the new comedy, and perhaps partly 
of the middle. Two of his plays, entitled Suvrpo- 
gor and ‘Eaurdy wevddv, are mentioned by Athe- 
naeus, who quotes a long passage from the former, 
and a few lines from the latter. Elsewhere he 
calls him, less correctly, Demoxenus. The longer 
fragment was first published, with a Latin version, 
by Hugo Grotius, in his Hxcerpta ex Tragoediis et 
Comoediis Graecis, Par. 1626, 4to. (Ath. i. 
p. 15, b., iii. p. 101, £, xi. p. 469, a.; Suid. s. v.3 
Eudoc. p. 131; Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com. Graec. 
i. p. 484, &e iv. p.529, &c., p.843, &e.) [P.S] 
DANAE (Aavdn). See Acrisivs. We may | 
add here the story which we meet with at a later 
time in Italy, and according to which Danaë went 
to Italy, built the town of Ardea, and married 
Pilumnus, by whom she became the mother of 
Daunus, the ancestor of Turnus. (Virg. Aen. vii. 
372, 409, with Servius’s note.) [LS] 
DANA‘IDES (Aavaltes), the fifty daughters of 
Danaus, whose names are given by Apollodorus 
(ii. 1. § 5) and Hyginus (Fab. 170), though they 
are not the same in both lists. They were be- 
trothed to the fifty sons of Aegyptus, but. were 
compelled by their father to promise him to kill 
their husbands, in the first night, with the swords 
which he gave them. They fulfilled their promise, 
and cut off the heads of their husbands with the ex- 
ception of Hypermnestra alone, who was married to — 
Lynceus, and who spared his life, (Pind. Nem. x.7.) 
According to some accounts, Amymone and Berbyce 


Pyth. ix. 200; Eustath; ad Dionys. Perieg. 805.) 
Hypermnestra was punished by her father with im- 
prisonment, but was afterwards. restored to her — 


husband Lynceus. The Danaides buried the corpses. 


of their victims, and were purified from their crime 


by Hermes and Athena at the command of- Zeus. 
‘Danaiis afterwards found it difficult to obtain hus- 


bands for his daughters, and he invited men to 


“public contests, in which his daughters were given 


as prizes to the victors, (Pind. Pyth. ix. 117.) 


LA T 
| Bibl, Graec. iv. p. 471, ed. Harles, xiii. p- 138, 
old. edit.; DEMOSTRATUS.) [RSI 


also did not kill their husbands. (Schol. ad Pinde — 
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Pindar mentions only forty-eight Danaides as hav- 


ing obtained husbands in this manner, for Hyperm- 
nestra and Amymone are not included, since the 
former was already married to Lynceus and the 
latter to Poseidon. Pausanias (vii. 1. § 3. Comp. 
iii, 12. § 2; Herod. ii, 98) mentions, that Auto- 
‘mate and Scaea were married to Architeles and 


the Scholiast on Euripides (Hecud. 886), the Da- 
- naïdes were killed by Lynceus together with their 
father. Notwithstanding their purification men- 
` tioned in the earlier writers, later poets relate that 
the Danaides were punished for their crime in 
< Hades by being compelled everlastingly to pour 
water into a vessel full of holes. (Ov. Aet. iv. 462, 
Heroid. xiv.; Horat. Carm. iii. 11. 25; Tibull. i. 
8.79; Hygin. Fab. 168; Serv. ad den. x. 497.) 
Strabo (viii. p. 371) and others relate, that Danatis 
or the Danaides provided Argos with water, and 
for this reason four of the latter were worshipped | 
at Argos as divinities; and this may possibly be 
the foundation of the story about the punishment 
of the Danaides. Ovid calls them by the name of 
the Belides, from their grandfather, Belus; and 
Herodotus (ii. 171), following the tales of the 
Egyptians, says, that they brought the mysteries 
of Demeter Thesmophoros from Egypt to Pelopon- 
nesus, and that the Pelasgian women there learned 
the mysteries from them. [L.S.] 
DANAUS (Aavads), a son of Belus and An- 
chinoë, and a grandson of Poseidon and Libya. 
He was brother of Aegyptus, aud father of fifty 
daughters, and the mythical ancestor of the Danai. 
(Apollod, ii. 1, § 4, &c.) According to the com- 
mon story he was a native of Chemis, in the 
Thebaïs in Upper Egypt, and migrated from 
thence into Greece. (Herod. ii. 91.) Belus had 
given Danaiis Libya, while Aegyptus had obtained 
Arabia. Danatis had reason to think that the. 
‘sons of his brother were plotting against him, and 
fear or the advice of an oracle (Eustath. ad Hom. 
p. 87), induced him to build a large ship and to 
embark with his daughters. 
landed at Rhodes, where he set up an image of 
Athena Lindia. According to the story in Hero- 
dotus, a temple of Athena was built at Lindus by 
the daughters of Danaiis, and according to Strabo 
(xiv. p. 654) Tlepolemus built the towns of Lin- 
dus, Jalysus and Cameirus, and called them thus 
after the names of three Danaides. From Rhodes 
Danatis and his daughters sailed to Peloponnesus, 
and landed at a place near Lerna, which was after- 
wards called from this event Apobathmi. (Paus. 
ii. 38. § 4.) At Argos a dispute arose between 
Danatis and Gelanor about the government, and 
after many discussions the people deferred the de- 
cision of the question to the next day. ‘At its 
dawn a wolf rushed among the cattle and killed 
one of the oxen. This occurrence was to the 
Argives an event which seemed to announce to 
them in what manner the dispute should terminate, 
and Danaiis was accordingly made king of Argos, 


Out of gratitude he now built a sanctuary of 


Apollo Lycius, who, as he believed, had sent the 
wolf. (Paus. ii. 19. § 3. Comp. Serv. ad den. iv, 
377, who relates a different story.) Danaiis also 
erected two wooden statues of Zeus and Artemis, 
and dedicated his shield in the sanctuary of Hera. 
(Paus. ii. 19. § 6; Hygin. Feb. 170.) He is 
further said to have built the acropolis of Argos 


and to have provided the place with water by dig- 


DANAUS OO 


On his flight he first. 


DAPHNAEUS. 


ging wells. (Strab. i. p. 23, viii. p. 871; Eus- 
tath. ad Hom. p. 461.) The sons of Aegyptus in 


the mean time had followed their uncle to Argos ; 


they assured him of their peaceful sentiments and 
sued for the hands of his daughters. Danaiis still 


-mistrusted them and remembered the cause of his 
flight from his country; however he gave them 
his daughters and distributed them among his ne- 


Archander, the sons of Achaens. According to | ) 
. Da- | phews by lot. But all the brides, with the excep- 


tion of Hypermnestra murdered their husbands by 


the command of their father. [Danarpes.] In 


aftertimes the Argives were called Danai, Whe- 
ther Danaiis died a natural death, or whether he 
was killed by Lynceus, his son-in-law, is a point 
on which the various traditions are not agreed, 
but he is said to have been buried at Argos, and 
his tomb in the agora of Argos was shewn there as 
late as the time of Pausanias. (ìi. 20. $4 ; Strab. 
viii. p. 371.). Statues of Danaus, Hypermnestra 
and Lynceus were seen at Delphi by Pausanias. 
(x. 10. § 2.) o TG. 8] 
DA'PHITAS or DA'PHIDAS (Aapiras or 
Agpiõas), a grammarian and epigrammatist of Tel- 
messus, of whom Suidas says, that he wrote against 
Homer, accusing him of falsehood in saying that 
the Athenians went to the Trojan war. He was 
areviler of all men, and did not spare even the 
gods. He put a trick upon the Delphian oracle, 
as he thought, by inquiring whether he should 
find his horse. The answer was, that he should 
find it soon. Upon this, he declared that he had 
never had a horse, much less lost one. But the 
oracle proved to be true, for on his return home 


he was seized by Attalus, the king of Pergamus, 


and. thrown headlong from a rock, the name of- 
which was frros, horse. (Suid. s. v. Aadiras ; 
comp. Cic. de Fut. 3; Val. Max. i. 8, ext. $ 8.) 
Strabo, in speaking of Magnesia, mentions a moun- 
tain over against it, named Thorax, on which it 
was said that Daphitas was crucified for reviling 
the kings in two verses, which he preserves. He 
also mentions the oracle, but, of course, as playing 
upon the word @épaz instead of rros (xiv. p. 647). 
The distich preserved by Strabo is also included 
in the Greek Anthology. (Brunck, Anal. ili. p, 
330; Jacobs, ii. p. 39.) [P.8.] 
DAPHNAEA and DAPHNAEUS (Aagvata 
and Aagvatos), surnames of Artemis and Apollo 
respectively, derived from S¢pvy, a laurel, which 
was sacred to Apollo, In the case of Artemis it 
is uncertain why she bore that surname, and it 
was perhaps merely an allusion to her statue being 
made of laurel-wood (Paus. ill, 24, § 6; Strab. 
xvi. p. 750; Philostr. Fë. Apollon i 16; Eu- 
trop. vi. 11 ; Justin. xv. 4.) [L. 5.] 
DAPHNAEUS (Aagvaios), a Syracusan, one 
of the leaders of the popular party in that city 
after the death of Diocles. He was appointed to 
command the troops sent by the Syracusans, toge- 
ther with their Sicilian and Italian allies, to the 
relief of Agrigentum, when it was besieged by the 
Carthaginians, B. ©: 406. He at first defeated the 
force despatched by Himilco to oppose his advance, 


| but was unable to avert the fall of Agrigentum, 


and consequently shared in the unpopularity caused 


other generals, on the motion of Dionysius. As 
socn as the latter had established himself in the 
supreme command, he summoned an assembly of 
the people, and procured the execution of Daph- 
naeus together with his late colleague, Demarchus, 


DAPHNIS.. 


the lower populace, (Diod. xiii. 86, 87, 92, 96; 
Arist, Pol. v. 5.) [E. H. B] 
DAPHNE (Adgyn), a fair maiden who is 
mixed up with various traditions about Apollo. 
According to Pausanias (x. 5. § 3) she was an 
Oreas and an ancient priestess of the Delphic ora- 
cle to which she had been appointed by Ge. 
Diodorus (iv. 66) describes her as the daughter 
of Teiresias, who is better known by the name 
of Manto. She was made prisoner in the war of 
the Epigoni and given as a present to Apollo. A 
third Daphne is called a daughter of the river- 
god Ladon in Arcadia by Ge (Paus. viii. 20. 
§ 1 ; Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 6; Philostr. Vit. Apollon. 
i. 16), or of the river-god Peneius in Thessaly 
(Ov. Met. i. 452; Hygin. Fub. 203), or lastly of 
Amyclas, (Parthen. Zrot. 15.) She was extremely 
beautiful and was loved and pursued by Apollo. 
When on the point of being overtaken by him, 
she prayed to her mother, Ge, who opened the earth 
and received her, and in order to console Apollo 
she created the ever-green laurel-tree (dør), of 
the boughs of which Apollo made himself a wreath. 
Another story relates that Leucippus, the son of 
Oenomaiis, king of Pisa, was in love with Daphne 
and approached her in the disguise of a maiden 
and thus hunted with her. But Apollo’s jealousy 
caused his discovery during the bath, and he was 
killed by the nymphs. (Paus. viii. 20. § 2 ; Par- 
then. /. e) According to Ovid (Met. i. 452, &c.) 
Daphne in her flight from Apollo was metamor- 
phosed herself into a laurel-tree. [L. 8.] 
DAPHNIS (apris), a Sicilian hero, to whom 
the invention of bucolic poetry is ascribed. He is 
called a son of Hermes by a nymph (Diod. iv. 84), 
or merely the beloved of Hermes. (Aelian, V. H. 
x. 18.) Ovid (Met. iv. 275) calls him an Idaean 
shepherd; but it does not follow from this, that 
Ovid connected him with either the Phrygian or 
the Cretan Ida, since Ida signifies any woody 
mountain. (Etym. Magn. s. v.) His story runs as 
follows: The nymph, his mother, exposed him 
when an infant in a charming valley in a laurel 
grove, from which he received his name of Daph- 
nis, and for which he is also cased the favourite of 
Apollo. (Serv. ad Virg. Eclog. x. 26.) He was 
brought up by nymphs or shepherds, and he him- 
self became a shepherd, avoiding the bustling 
crowds of men, and tending his flocks on mount 
Aetna winter and summer. A Naiad (her name 
is different in different writers, Echenais, Xenea, 
Nomia, or Lyce,—Parthen. Hrot. 29; Schol. ad 
Theocrit. i, 65, vii. 73; Serv. ad Virg. Eclog. viii. 
68; Phylarg. ad Virg. Eclog. v. 20) fell in love 
with him, and made him promise never to form a 
connexion with any other maiden, adding the 
threat that he should become blind if he violated 
his vow. For a time the handsome Daphnis re- 
sisted all the numerous temptations to which he 
was exposed, but at last he forgot himself, having 
been made intoxicated by a princess. The Naiad 
accordingly punished him with blindness, or, as 
others relate, changed him into a stone. Previous 
to this time he had composed bucolic poetry, and 
with it delighted Artemis during the chase. . Ac- 
cording to others, Stesichorus made the fate of 
Daphnis the theme of his bucolic poetry, which 
was the earliest of its kind. After having become 


According to Aristotle, the great wealth of Daph- 
naeus had made him an object of jealousy with 
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god accordingly raised him up to heaven, and 
caused a well to gush forth on the spot where this 
happened. The well bore the name of Daphnis, 
and at it the Sicilians offered an annual sacrifice. 
(Serv. ad Virg. Hel. v. 20.) Phylargyrius, on the 
same passage, states, that Daphnis tried to console 
himself in his blindness by songs and playing on 
the flute, but that he did not live long after; and 
the Scholiast on Theocritus (viii. 93) relates, that 
Daphnis, while wandering about in his blindness, 
fell from a steep rock. Somewhat different ac- 
counts are contained in Servius (ad Virg. Helog, 
viii. 68) and in various parts of the Idyls of 
Theocritus. | [S] 
DAPHNIS, a Greek orator, of whom a frag- | 
ment in a Latin version is preserved in Rutilius _ 
Lupus (de Fig. Sent.15), and whose name Pithoeus | 
wrongly altered into Daphnidius. No particulars 
are known about him. (Ruhnken, ad Rutil Lup. 
p- 52, and Hist. Crit. Orai. Graece. p. 93.) [L.8.J 
~DAPHNIS, an architect of Miletus, who, in con- 
junction with Paeonius, built a temple to Apollo 
at Miletus, of the Ionic order, (Vitruv. vil, Praef. 
16.) He lived later than CHERSIPHRON, since 
Paeonius was said to have finished the temple of 
Artemis at Ephesus, which was begun by Chersi- 
phron. (Vitruv. 2. e.) [P. S.J 
DAPHNO’PATES, THEODO’RUS (@eddupos 
Aagvordrns), an ecclesiastical writer, who lived 
about the middle of the tenth century after Christ. 
He is called a patrician and sometimes magister, 
and was invested with the office of primus æ secre- 
tis at the court of Constantinople. He seems to 
have written a history of Byzantium (Joan. Sey- 
litzes, Pracf.; Cedren. Hist. p. 2), but no distinet 
traces of it are left. Of his many theological writ- 
ings two only are printed, viz. 1. An oration upon 
the transfer of the hand of John the Baptist. from 
Antioch to Constantinople, which took place in 
A. D. 956. The year after, when the anniversary 
of this event was celebrated, Theodorus delivered 
his oration upon it. A Latin translation of it is- 
printed in the Acta Sanctorum under the 29th of — 
August. The Greek original, of which MSS. are 
extant in several libraries, has not yet been pub- 
lished. 2. Apanthismata, that is, extracts from 
various works of St. Chrysostom, in thirty-three 
chapters. They are printed in the editions of the 
works of St. Chrysostom, vol. vii. p. 669, ed. Savil- 
lius, and vol. vi. p. 663, ed. Ducaeus. (Fabric. 
Bibi. Grace. x. p. 385, &e.; Cave, Hist Lit, ii. p. 
316, ed. London, 1698.) ae Oe Ee 
DAPHNUS (Ad¢ras), a physician of Ephesus, 
who is introduced by Athenaeus in his Deipnoso- 
phistae (i. p. 1) as a contemporary of Galen in the 
second century after Christ. . CW. A. G.) 
DAPYX (Advi), the chief of a tribe of the 
Getae. When Crassus was in Thrace, B. c. 29, 
Roles, another chief of the Getae, was at war with 
Dapyx, and. called in the assistance of Crassus. 
Dapyx was defeated, and obliged to take refuge in 
a stronghold, where he was besieged. A Greek, 
who was in the place, betrayed it to Crassus, and. 
as soon as the Getae perceived the treachery, ther — 
‘killed one another, that they might not fall into 
the hands of the Romans. Dapyx too ended his — 
life on that day. (Dion Cass. 1.26.) [L.S] 
` DA'RDANUS (Aadpdavos), a son of Zeus and 
Electra, the daughter of Atlas. He was the bro- 


| ther of Jasus, Jasins, Jason, or Jasion, Aetion and 


blind, he invoked his father to help him, The | Harmonia, and his native place in the various tra~ 
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~ ditions is Arcadia, Crete, Troas, or Italy. (Serv. 
ad Virg. Aen. iii. 167.) Dardanus is the mythi- 


cal ancestor of the Trojans, and through them of. 


the Romans. It is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween the earlier Greek legends and the later ones 
which we meet with. in the poetry of Italy. Ac- 
cording to the former, he was married to Chryse, the 
daughter of Palas, in Arcadia, who bore him two 
sons, Idaeus and Deimas.. These sons ruled for a 
time over the kingdom of Atlas in Arcadia, but then 
they separated on account of a great flood, and the 
calamities resulting from it. Deimas remained in 
Arcadia, while Idaeus emigrated with his father, 
Dardanus. They first arrived in Samothrace, 
which was henceforth called Dardania, and after 
having established a colony there, they went to 
‘Phrygia. Here Dardanus received a tract of land 
from king Teucrus, on which he built the town of 
Dardanus. At his marriage with Chryse, she had 
brought him as a dowry the palladia and sacra of 
the great gods, whose worship she had learned, and 
which worship Dardannsintroduced into Samothrace, 
though without making the people acquainted with 
the names of the gods. Servius (ad Aen. viii. 285) 
states, that he also instituted the Salii in Samo- 
thrace. When he went to Phrygia he took the 
images of the gods with him; and when, after 
forming the plan of founding a town, he consulted 
the oracle, he was told, among other things, that 
the town should remain invincible as long as the 
sacred dowry of his wife should be preserved in 
_ the country under the protection of Athena. After 
the death of Dardanus those palladia (others men- 
tion only one palladium) were carried to Troy by 
_. his descendants. When Chryse died, Dardanus 
married Bateia, the daughter of Teucrus, or Arisbe 
of Crete, by whom he became the father of Erich- 
thonius and Idaea, (Hom. J. xx. 215, &c.; Apol- 
dod. Hi. 12, § 1, &e, 15. § 3; Dionys. i. 61, 
o &e.3 Lycophr.. 1802; Eustath. ad I. p. 1204; 
Conon. Narr. 21; Strab. vil. p. 331; Paus. vii. 4. 
§ 3,19. § 3; Diod. iv. 49 ; Serv. ad Aen. i, 32.) 
According to the Italian traditions, Dardanus 


was the son of Corythus, an Etruscan prince of 
Corythus (Cortona), or of Zeus by the wife of 


Corythus.. (Serv. ad Aen. ix. 10, vil. 207.) Ina 
battle with the Aborigines, Dardanus lost his hel- 
met (xdpus); and although he was already beaten, 
he led his troops to a fresh attack, in order to re- 
cover his helmet. He gained the victory, and 
called the place where this happened Corythus. 
He afterwards emigrated with his brother Jasius 
from Etruria. Dardanus went to Phrygia, where 
he founded the Dardanian kingdom, and Jasius 
went to Samothrace, after they had previously 
divided the Penates between themselves. (Serv. 
ad Aen, iii. 15, 167, 170, vii. 207, 210.) There 
are four other mythical personages of the name of 
Dardanus. (Hom. X. xx. 459; Eustath. ad IL 
pp. 380, 1697; Paus. viii. 24. § 2.) [L. 8] 
DA’RDANUS (AapSavos). 
sopher and contemporary of Antiochus of Ascalon 
(about B.c. 110), who was at the head of the 
Stoic school at Athens together with Mnesarchus. 


(Cic. dead. ii. 22; Zumpt, Ueber den Bestand der | 
| Massagetae, Dareius, who was then about twenty 
years old, was left in Persis, of which country his 


Philos. Schulen in Athen, p. 80.) | 

2, A Greek sophist, a native of Assyria, is 
mentioned by Philostratus (Vit. Soph. ii. 4) as the 
teacher of Antiochus of Aegae, according to which. 


he must have lived in the second century after. 


Christ. [L.S] 


1. A Stoic philo- | 
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DA'RDANUS (Adpõavos), the fourth in de- 


scent from Aesculapius, the son of Sostratus I., 


and the father of Crisamis I., who lived probably 


in the eleventh century B. c. (Jo. Tzetzes, Chil. 
vii. Hist. 155, in Fabric. Bibl. Graece. vol. xii. p. 
680, ed. vet.) 


TW. A. G.] 
= DAREIUS or DARI/US (Aapetos, Aapeiatos, 


Ctes., Heb. WIT, 2. e. Daryavesh), the name of 
TTi 


several kings of Persia. Like such names in 
general, it is no doubt a significant title. 
dotus (vi. 98) says that it means épfeiys ; but the 
meaning of this Greek word is doubtful. Some 
take it to be a form fabricated by Herodotus him- 
self, for fegias or mpnerip, from the root epy (do), 
meaning the person who achieves great things ; but 
it is more probably derived from etpyw (restrain), 
in the sense of the ruler. 
Dara or Darab means lord, which approaches very 
near to the form seen in the Persepolitan inscrip- 


Hero- 


In modern Persian 


tion, Dareush or Daryush (where the sh is no 
doubt an adjective termination), as well as to the 
Hebrew form. Precisely the same result is ob- 
tained from a passage of Strabo (xvi. p. 785), who 


mentions, among the changes which names suffer 
in passing from one language to another, that 


Aapetos is a corruption of Aaperjins, or, as Salma- 
sius has corrected it, of Aapiadns, that is Daryav. 
This view also explains the form Aape:atos used 
by Ctesias. 
the r in these forms is explained by Grotefend. 
Some writers have fancied that Herodotus, in say~ 


ing that Aapeios means épkelys, and that Zépèns 
means &pýios, was influenced in the choice of his — 


words by their resemblance to the names; and 
they add, as if it were a matter of course, the 
simple fact, which contradicts their notion, that 
the order of correspondence must be inverted. 
(Bahr, Annot. ad loc.) The matter is fully dis- 
cussed in Grotefend’s Beilage zu Heeren’s Ideen 
(Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. Append. ii.) 

l. Daruius I, the eldest son of Hystaspes 
(Gustasp), was one of the seven Persian chiefs who 
destroyed the usurper SMERDIS, after whose death 
Dareius obtained the throne. He was a member 
of the royal family of the Achaemenidae (Herod. 
i. 209), in a branch collateral to that of Cyrus. 
The meaning of the genealogy given by Xerxes 
(Herod. vii. 11) seems to be this: 


Achaemenes, 
Teispes. 
Cambyses. Ariarvamnes. 
Cyrus. Arsames. 
Hystaspes, 


Cambyses. Smerdis. — Atossa“ Dareius. 


4 ~erxes, 
~ When Cyrus undertook his expedition against the 
J F 3 


father Hystaspes was satrap. The night after the 
passage of the Araxes, Cyrus dreamt that he saw 
Dareius with wings on his shoulders, the one of 


which overshadowed Asia and the other Europes 


The introduction of the y sound after 
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Inferring that Dareius. had formed a conspiracy 
against him, Cyrus sent back Hystaspes into Persis 
to watch his son. (Herod. i. 209,210.) Dareius. 
attended Cambyses to Egypt as one of his body- 
guard. (Herod. iii. 189; Synoson.) After the 


detection of the imposture of the Magian, Dareius 


went to Susa just at the time when the conspiracy 


against the usurper was formed, and he was asso- 
ciated with the six other conspirators, who, by his 
advice, resolved to act without delay. [SmERDIS.] 
The discussions among the Persian chiefs, which 
ensued upon the death of the Magian, ended in 
favour of the monarchical form of government, 
which was advocated by Dareius, and Dareius 
himself was chosen to the kingdom by a sign, 
which had been agreed on by the conspirators, and 
which Dareius, with the aid of his groom Oehares, 
contrived to obtain for himself, B. c. 521. This ac- 
count, instead of being a fiction, is quite in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the Persian religion. 
(Heeren’s Asiatic Researches, ii. pe 350 ;. comp. 
Tac. Germ. 10.) l 

The usurpation of Smerdis seems to have been 
an attempt on the part of the Medes to regain 
their supremacy. The conspirators against him 
were noble Persians, and in all probability the 
chiefs of Persian tribes. Their discussion about 
the form of government to be adopted is evidently 


related by Herodotus according to Greek rather 


than Oriental notions. The proposition to share 
the supreme power among themselves seems to be 
what Herodotus means by an aristocracy, and this 
scheme may be traced in the privileges for which 
the conspirators afterwards stipulated with Dareius, 
but it is very difficult to conceive in what sense a 
democracy could have been proposed. At all 
‘events, the accession of Dareius confirmed both the 
‘supremacy of the Persians, and the monarchical 
form of government. The other conspirators stipu- 
lated for free admission to the king at all times, 
with one exception, and for the selection of his 
wives from their families. A dispute soon arose 
respecting the exercise of the former privilege be- 
tween the royal servants and Intaphernes, one of 
the seven; and Dareius, thinking, from the con- 
duct of Intaphernes, that a conspiracy had been 
formed against himself, put him to death with all 
his male relations except two. (Herod. iii. 118, 
119.) He henceforth enjoyed undisputed posses- 
sion of his throne; but we find the seven em- 
ployed in distant governments and expeditions. — 
lt was in the reign of Dareius that the consoli- 
dation of the Persian empire was effected, so far at 


least as it ever was; for in truth it never possessed 
a sure principle of cohesion. Cyrus and Cambyses | 


had been engaged in continual wars, and their 
conquests had added to the Persian empire the 


whole of Asia (up to India and Scythia), except 


Arabia, (Herod. iii, 88.) After strengthening 
himself by alliances with the royal house, from 
which he took three. wives, namely, the two daugh- 


ters of Cyrus, Atossa and Artystone, and Parmys, 
_ the daughter of Cyrus’s son Smerdis, and with the 
chief of the*seven, Otanes, whose daughter Phae- | 


dime he married, and after erecting a monument. 


to celebrate his acquisition of the kingdom, he be- | 
gan to set in order the affairs of his vast empire, 


which he divided into twenty satrapies, assigning 


to each its amount of tribute. Persis proper was. 


exempted from all taxes, except those which it had 
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which he paid to his revenues, and from his love of - 


money, Dareius was called by the Persians xdarnaos. 
(iii. 89, 117.) A detailed account of his satrapies 
and revenues is given by Herodotus. (iii. 90, &c.) 
His ordinary residence was at Susa, which he 
greatly improved, (Aelian, N..A.i.59; Plin. M. N. 
vi 27. s. 8l) S a e te 

The seven months of the reign of Smerdis had 


produced much confusion throughout the whole 


empire, His remission of all taxes for three years, 
if it be true, must have caused Dareius some 
trouble in reimposing them. It cannot be doubted 
that the governors of the provinces would seize the 
opportunity to assume a sort of independence. We 
have an example in the conduct of Oroetas, the 
governor of Sardis, who, in addition to his cruel 
and treacherous murder of Polycrates and other 
acts of tyranny, put to death a noble Persian, 
Mitrobates, the governor of Dascylium in Bithynia, 
with his son, and killed a royal messenger whom - 
Dareius sent to rebuke him, -Dareius was pre- 
vented from marching against Oroetas in person, 
on account of his recent accession to the throne 
and the power of the offender; but one of his- 
courtiers, named Bagaeus, effected the death of 
Oroetas by gaining over his body-guard of 1000 
Persians. In consequence of this event the Greek 
physician Democedes fell into the hands of Dareius, 
and cured him of a sprained ankle, and was estab- 
lished at his court—a most important event in the 
history of the world, for Democedes used his in- 
fluence with Atossa to persuade Dareius to attack 
Greece. [Dzmocepxs.] Dareius sent him, with 
fifteen noble Persians, to examine the coasts of — 
Greece, of which they made a sort of map. De- 
mocedes escaped from his companions, who, after 
a great variety of adventures, got back safe to 
Dareius. (Herod. iii. 185—138.) aie ees 
The great struggle between the despotism of 
Asia and the freedom of Europe was now be- 
ginning.» The successive rulers of Western Asia 
had long desired to extend their dominion across 
the Aegean into Greece; but both Croesus and 
Cyrus had been prevented from making the at- 
tempt, the former by the growth of the Persian: 
power, the latter by his wars in Central Asia. 
Dareius, who already, as seen in the dream of 
Cyrus, overshadowed Asia with one wing, now 
began to spread the other over Europe, He 
attacked Samos under the pretext of restoring 
SyLoson, but his further designs in that quarter 
were interrupted by the revolt of the Babylonians, ~ 
who had profited by the period of confusion which | 
followed the death of Cambyses:to make. every 
preparation for rebellion. After a siege of twenty 


months, Babylon was taken by a stratagem of 


ZOPYRUS, and was severely punished for its revolt, — 
probably about B e. 516.0 00000 
The reduction of. Babylon was soon followed by 
Dareius’s invasion of Scythia (about B. c. 513, or 
508 according to Wesseling and Clinton)... The. 
cause of this expedition is very obscure. Herodo- 


tus (iv. 1, 83) attributes it to the desire of Dareius © 


to take vengeance on the Scythians for their inva- — 


sion of Media in the time of Cyaxarzs,—far too. 
remote a cause, though very probably used as a 
pretext, Ctesias says, that on the occasion of a 

| predatory incursion into Scythia by the satrap of - 


Cappadocia, the Scythian king had sent.a letter of . 


detiance to Dareius, and that this provoked: him to 
formerly been used to pay. From the attention | the war. The only rational motives which can 
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“now be assigned are the desire of curbing tribes 


which had been, and might be again, dangerous to 


the empire, especially during the projected invasion | 


of Greece; and perhaps too of laying open the way 
to Greece by the conquest of Thrace. The details 
of the expedition also are difficult to trace. Da- 
reius crossed the Thracian Bosporus by a bridge 
of boats, the work of MANDROCLES, a Samian en- 
gineer, and commemorated his passage by setting 
up two pillars, on which the names of the tribes 
composing his army were recorded in Greek and 
Assyrian letters, Thence he marched through 
Thrace to the delta of the Danube, where he found 
` a bridge of boats already formed by his fleet, which 
had been sent round in the mean time to the mouth 
of the river. This bridge he would have broken 
up after the passage of his army; but by the ad- 
vice of Coés, the commander of the forces of Myti- 
lene, he left it guarded by the Greeks, many of 
whom served in his fleet, under their tyrants, with 
orders to break it up if he did not return within 
sixty days. The sixty days elapsed, and Misti- 
` ADES, the tyrant of the Thracian Chersonese, en- 
deavoured to prevail on his fellow officers to take 
Dareius at his word, and thus to cut off his retreat; 
but Hisrtarus, the tyrant of Miletus, pointed out 
the probability that, ifso serious a blow were inflicted 
on the Persian power, they, the tyrants, who were 
` protected by Persia, must fall. The bridge was 
- therefore preserved, but a feint was made of de- 
stroying it, in order to deceive the Scythians, who 


were thus rendered. less active in the pursuit of 


~Dareius. The king was now in full retreat, his 
expedition having entirely failed, through the im- 
- possibility of bringing the Scythians to an engage- 


"j ment. If we are to believe Herodotus, he had 


penetrated far into the interior of Russia, and yet 
he had not been much distressed for provisions ; 


and he recrossed the Danube with so large an 


army, that he detached a force of eighty thousand 
men for the conquest of Thrace, under Megabazus, 


who subdued that country and Paeonia, and re- 


ceived the symbols of submission, earth and water, 
from Amyntas, the king of Macedonia. Dareius 
re-entered Asia by the Hellespont, which he cross- 
ed at Sestos, and staid for some time at Sardis, 
whence he sent Otanes to reduce those maritime 
cities on the north coast of the Aegean, Hellespont, 
and Bosporus, which still remained independent. 
The most important conquest of Otanes, were By- 
zantium, Chalcedon, and the islands of Imbrus and 
Lemnos, [OTanzs.] Dareius himself then re- 


turned to Susa, leaving Artaphernes governor of- 


Sardis. 
These operations were succeeded by a period of 
profound peace (about B. c. 505—501). The 
events which interrupted it, though insignificant 


in themselves, brought on the struggle in which 


the Athenians first, and then the other Greeks, 
repulsed the whole power of Persia. These 
events belong to the history of Greece, and to the 
biographies of other men. [ArrsTracoras; His- 


Tiakus; Hippras; MARDONIUS; MILTIADES; 


ARTAPHERNES, &.; Thirlwall’s Hist. of Greece, 
ii. c. 14.) It is a debated question whether Da- 
relus was accidentally involved in his war with 
Greece by the course of events, or whether he sim- 
ply took advantage of the opportunity to carry out 
a long cherished design. Herodotus took the lat- 
ter view, which seems to be borne out fully by the 
invasion of Scythia, the reduction of Thrace, and 
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‘some minor circumstances. The period of peace 


which preceded the war was, no doubt, simply a 
matter of necessity, after the wars of the early 
part of the reign, and especially after the Scythian 
disaster. Even Thirlwall, who takes the other 
view (p. 191), attributes elsewhere an aggressive 
policy to Dareius (p. 199). So great, however, 
was Dareius’s ignorance of the strength of the free 
states of Greece, that the force sent to subdue them 
was quite inconsiderable when compared with the 
army which marched to the invasion of Scythia. 
The battle of Marathon convinced him of his error, 
but still left him the idea that Greece must be 
easily crushed by a greater armament. He there- 
fore called out the whole force of his empire; but, 
after three years of preparation, his attention was 
called off by the rebellion of Egypt, and the dig- 
pute between his sons for the succession [ ARIA- 
BIGNES; XERXES] ; and the decision of this dis- 
pute was very soon followed by his death, B. c. 
485, after a reign of 36 years, according to Hero- 
dotus (comp. Clinton, F. M. vol. ii. p. 313), or 31, 
according to Ctesias. | 

There are two other events in the reign of Da- 
relus which deserve notice: namely, the expedition 
against Libya, at the time of the Scythian expedi- 
tion (Herod. iv. 145—205), and the voyage of 
Scylax of Caryanda down the Indus, which led to 
the discovery and subjugation of certain Indian, 
tribes, whose position is uncertain (iv. 44). Dio- 
dorus (i. 83, 58, 95) mentions some particulars of _ 
his relations to Egypt, from which it appears that 
he devoted much attention to public works and — 
legislative reforms in that as well as in the other 
parts of his empire. 

The children of Dareius were, by the daughter 
of Gobryas, whom he had married before he came 
to the throne, Artabazanes and two others; by 
Atossa, Xerxes, Hystaspes, Achaemenes, and Ma- 
sistes; by Artystone, Arsames and Gobryas; by 
Parmys, Ariomardas; and by Phrataguna, the 
daughter of his brother Artanes, Abrocome and 
Hyperanthe. Diodorus mentions a daughter, 
Mandane, The inscriptions at Persepolis in which 
his name appears are fully described by Grote- 
fend (Beilage) and Hickh. (Vet. Med. et Pers. 
Monum.) Hockh shews that the sepulchre which 
Dareius caused to be constructed for himself is 
one of those in the hill called Rachmed. (Herod. . 
iii. 70—160, ivi—vi, vii. 1—4; Ctes. Pers. 14— 
19, ed. Lion; Diod. i 5, x. 17, xi. 2, 57,74; 
Justin, i. 10, ii. 8, 5, 9, 10, vii. 3. For his rela- 
tions to the Jews, see Ezra, iv. 5, v. 1; Hagg. i l; 
ii, 1; Zech. i. 1; Joseph. Ané. xi. 3. $ 1.) 

2. Darrius IL, was named Ocnus ( Axes) be- 
fore his accession, and was then surnamed Noruvus 
(Né60s), from his being one of the seventeen bas- 
tard sons of Artaxerxes I, Longimanus, who made 
him satrap of Hyrcania, and gave him in marriage 
his sister Parysatis, the daughter of Xerxes I. 
‘When Socptanus, another bastard son of Arta- 
xerxes, had murdered the king, Xerxes I., he 
called Ochus to his court. Ochus promised to go, 
but delayed till he had collected a large army, and 
then he declared war against Sogdianus. Arba- 
rius, the commander of the royal cavalry, Arxames, 
the satrap of Egypt, and Artoxares, the satrap of 
Armenia, deserted to him, and placed the diadem 
upon his head, according to Ctesias, against his 
will, B. c. 424—423. Sogdianus gave himself up 
to Ochus, and was put to death. Ochus now 
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assumed the name of Dareius. He was completely 
under the power of three eunuchs, Artoxares, 


Artibarxanes, and Athotis, and of his wife, Pary- 


satis, by whom, before his accession, he had two 
children, a daughter Amistris, and a son Arsaces, 
who succeeded him by the name of Artaxerxes (II. 
Mnemon).. After his accession, Parysatis bore 
him a son, Cyrus [Cyrus rue Younger], and a 
daughter, Artosta. He had other children, all of 
whom died early, except his fourth son, Oxendras. 
(Ctes. 49, ed. Lion.) Plutarch, quoting Ctesias 
for his authority, calls the four sons of Dareins 
and Parysatis, Arsicas (afterwards Artaxerxes), 
Cyrus, Ostanes, and Oxathres. (Arta. I.) — 
The weakness of Dareius’s government was 
soon shewn by repeated insurrections. First his 
brother Arsites revolted, with Artyphius, the son 
of Megabyzus. Their Greek mercenaries, in whom 
their strengh consisted, were bought off by the 
royal general Artasyras, and they themselves were 
taken prisoners by treachery, and, at the instiga- 
tion of Parysatis, they were put to death by fire. 
The rebellion of Pisuthnes had precisely a similar 
result. (B.c. 414.) [TISSAPHERNES.] <A plot of 
Artoxares, the chief eunuch, was crushed in the 
bud; but a more formidable and lasting danger 
soon shewed itself in the rebellion of Egypt under 
Amyrtaeus, who in B. c. 414 expelled the Persians 
from Egypt, and reigned there six years, and at 
whose death (B. c. 408) Dareius was obliged to 
recognise his son Pausiris as his successor; for at 
the same time the Medes revolted: they were, 
however, soon subdued. Dareius died in the year 
405—404 B. c, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son Artaxerxes II. The length of his reign is 
differently stated: it was really 19 years. Res- 
pecting his relations to Greece, see Cyrus, Ly- 
SANDER, TISSAPHERNES. (Ctes. Pers. 44—56; 
Diod. xii. 71, xiii. 36,70, 108; Xen. Hell. i. 2. 
§ 19, i. 1.§ 8, Azab. i. 1. § 1; Nehem. xii. 22.) 
3. Darzws II., named Copomannus before 
his accession, was the son of Arsames, the son of 
Ostanes, a brother of Artaxerxes IJ, His mother 
Sisygambis was the daughter of Artaxerxes. In 
a war against the Cadusii he killed a powerful 
warrior in single combat, and was rewarded. by the 
king, Artaxerxes Ochus, with the satrapy of Ar- 
menia. He was raised to the throne by Bagoas, 
after the murder of Arses (B. c. 336), in which 
some accused him of a share; but this accusation 
is inconsistent with the universal testimony borne 
to the mildness and excellence of his character, by 
which he was as much distinguished as by his 
personal beauty. He rid himself of Bagoas, whom 
he punished for all his crimes by compelling him 
to drink poison. Codomannus had not, however, 
the qualities nor the power to oppose the impetu- 
ous career of the Macedonian king. [ALEXANDER 
IiI.]. The Persian empire ended with his death, 


in B. c. 830. (Diod. xvii. 5, &c.; Justin, x. 3, and. 
the writers of the history of Alexander.) [P.8.]. 

DAREIUS (Aapetos), the eldest son of Xerxes 
I., was put to death by his brother Artaxerxes, to 


whom Artabanus and Spamitres accused him of 


the murder of Xerxes, which they had themselves. 


© committed. (B.c. 465.) The story is told, with 


some unimportant variations, by the following 


writers. (Ctes. Pers. 


29, ed. Lion; Diod. xi. 69; 
Justin, iii, 1.) wa | 


[P.S] 


DAREIUS (Aapetos), the eldest son of Arta- 
o xerxes I. Mnemon, was designated as succes- 


younger brother Ochus. 
years old. It was customary on such occasions 
for the king to make his successor-elect a present 
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| sor to the crown, and permitted to wear the up- 


right tiara, by his father, towards the close of his 
life, in order to settle a dispute respecting the suc- 
cession which had arisen between Dareius and his 
Dareius was then fifty 


of anything he chose to ask. Dareius asked for 
Aspasia, a favourite concubine of his father’s, 
Artaxerxes Jeft the matter to the lady’s choice, 
and she preferred Dareius, at which the king was 
so enraged, that he broke the solemn promise, and 
devoted Aspasia to the service of Artemis, The 
resentment of Dareius against his father, and his . 
jealousy of his brother were inflamed by Tiribazus, 
who had received a somewhat similar injury from 
Artaxerxes; and the prince formed a conspiracy, 
with several of his bastard brothers, against his 
father’s life, which was detected, and Dareius was 
put to death. (Plut. Artaw. 26—29; Justin, x. 
os ae [Pe Se 
DARES (Adpns), was, according to the Iliad (v. . 
9),a priest of Hephaestus at Troy. There existed in 
antiquity an Iliad or an account of the destruction . 
of Troy, which was believed to be more ancient 
than the Homeric poems, and in fact to be the — 
work of Dares, the priest of Hephaestus. (Ptolem. 
Hephaest. 1 ;, Eustath. ad Hom. Od. xi. 521.) 
Both these writers state, on the authority of Anti- 
pater of Acanthus, that Dares advised Hector not 
to kill Patroclus, and Eustathius adds, that Dares, 
after deserting to the Greeks, was killed by Odys- 
seus, which event must have taken place after the 
fall of Troy, since Dares could not otherwise have 
written an account of the destruction of the city. — 
In the time of Aelian ( V. H. xi. 2; comp. Isidor. 
Orig, i. 41) the Iliad of Dares, which he calls 
épvyia Inds, was still known to exist; he too 
mentions the belief that it was more ancient than 
Homer, and Isidorus states that it was written on 
palm-leaves. But no part or fragment of this an- | 
cient Iliad has come down to us, and it is there- 
fore not easy to form a definite opinion upon the. 
question. It is, however, of some interest to us, 
on account of a Latin work on the destruction or 
Troy, which has been handed down to us, and 
pretends to be a Latin translation of the ancient 
work of Dares. It bears the title “ Daretis Phry- 
gii de Excidio Trojae Historia.” It is written in 
prose, consists of 44 chapters, and is preceded. by 
a letter purporting to be addressed by Corn. Nepos — 
to Sallustius Crispus. The writer states, that 
during his residence at Athens he there met with 
a MS. of the ancient Iliad of Dares, written by 
the author himself, and that on perusing it, he — 
was so much delighted, that he forthwith trans- 
lated it into Latin. This letter, however, is a 
manifest forgery. No ancient writer mentions 
such a work of Corn. Nepos, and the language of 
the treatise is full of barbarisms, such as no person 
of education at the time of Nepos could have been 
guilty of. The name of Corn, Nepos does not. 
occur in connexion with this alleged: translation 
previous to the 14th century.. These cireumstances _ 


have led some critics. to believe, that the Latin 
work bearing the name of Dares is an abridgment 
of the Latin epic of Josephus Iscanus (Joseph or. 


Exeter, who lived in the 12th century), and there 


are indeed several expressions in the two works 
which would seem to. favour the opinion, that the 
author of the one borrowed from the other; but — 
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the differences and discrepancies in the statements. 


of the two works are so great, that they alone 
are sufficient to overthrow the hypothesis. Dede- 
rich, the last editor, is inclined to think that the 
author of our work was a real Roman of the 5th, 
6th, or 7th century. The work itself is evidently 
the production of a person of little education and 
of bad taste: it seems to consist of a number of 
extracts made from several writers, and put toge- 
= ther without any judgment; there is scarcely any- 
thing in the work that is striking or novel. But, 
- notwithstanding all this, the work was very popu- 
lar in the 15th and 16th centuries, like everything 
else referring to the war of Troy. Hence several 
- editions and translations were made of it. It was 
then and is still usually printed together with the 
work of Dictys Cretensis. The first edition ap- 
peared at Cologne, in 1470; the first in which 
care was bestowed upon the text, is that of J. 
Mercerus. (Paris, 1618, and Amsterdam, 1631, 
12m0.) The subsequent editions give the text of 
` Mercerus, such as those of Anne Dacier (Paris, 
1680, and Amsterdam, 1702, 4to.), U. Obrecht 
(Strassb. 1691, 8vo.), and others. The best and 
most recent edition is that of A. Dederich (Bonn, 
1837, 8vo.), who has appended it to his edition of 
Dictys, and premised an interesting dissertation 
upon Dares and the work bearing his name. [L.S.] 
~DA/SIUS. 1. Of Brundusium, was commander 
of the garrison at Clastidium in B. c. 218, and 
being bribed by Hannibal, he surrendered the place 
to him, whereby the Carthaginians, who were en- 
eamped on the Trebia, obtained plentiful stores of 
© provisions. (Liv. xxi. 48.) ? 
2, Of Salapia. He and Blattius were the 
leading men at Salapia, and he favoured Han- 
nibal, while Blattius advocated the interests of 
Rome, at least as muchas he could do in secret. 
But as Blattius could effect nothing without Da- 
sius, he at length endeavoured to persuade him to 
espouse the part of the Romans. But Dasius, un- 
willing to support his rival, informed Hannibal of 
the schemes of Blattius. Both were then sum- 
moned by Hannibal. Blattius, when he appeared 
before the Carthaginian general, accused Dasius of 
treachery ; and Hannibal, who had not much con- 
fidence in either of them, dismissed them both. 
However, Blattius carried out his design, and Sa- 
lapia. with its Punic garrison was surrendered to 
the Romans. Dasius was killed in the massacre 
which ensued. This happened in B. c. 210. (Liv. 
xxvi, 88; Appian, Anni. 45, &c.) [L. S.] 
DA'SIUS, ALTI'NIUS, of Arpi. When P. 
Sempronius and Q. Fabius, in B. c. 218, had taken 
up their positions in Lucania and Apulia against 
Hannibal, Dasius went at night time into the camp 
of Fabius, and offered to deliver up Arpi into his 
hands, if the consul would give him an appropriate 
reward, Fabius consulted with his other ofticers, 
and, as Dasius had on a former occasion betrayed 
the Romans, as he now proposed to betray Hanni- 
bal, it was resolyed that for the present he should 
be kept in custody till the end of the war. In the 


mean time, his absence had created considerable 


uneasiness at Arpi, and a report of his treachery 
reached Hannibal, who is said to have availed 
himself of the opportunity to confiscate the pro- 
perty of the traitor, and also to order his mother 
and her children to be buried alive. (Liv. xxiv. 
45.) f | [L 5.] 

DA’TAMES (Aarduys), a Carian by birth, the 


| ‘DATIS. © 

son of Camissares by a Scythian mother. His 
father being satrap of Cilicia under Artaxerxes 
II. (Mnemon), and high in the favour of that 
monarch, Datames became one of the king’s body- 
guard; and having in this capacity distinguished 
himself in the war against the Cadusii, was ap- 
pointed to succeed his father (who had fallen in 
that war) in the government of his province. 
Here he distinguished himself both by his military 


abilities and his zeal in the service of the king ; 


and reduced to subjection two satraps who had 
revolted from Artaxerxes, Thyus, governor of 
Paphlagonia, and Aspis of Cataonia. He was in 
consequence entrusted by the Persian king with 
the chief command of a force designed for the re- 
covery of Egypt; but the machinations of his 
enemies at the Persian court, and the risks to 
which he was in consequence exposed, induced 
him to change his plan, and throw off his allegiance 
to the king. He withdrew with the troops under 
his command into Cappadocia, and made common 
cause with the other satraps who had revolted 
from Persia. Artabazus, one of the generals that 
remained faithful to the king, advanced against 
him from Pisidia, but was entirely defeated. The 
great reputation that Datames had acquired in- 
duced Artaxerxes to direct his utmost exertions to 
effect his subjection, but Autophradates, who was 
sent against him with a large army, was obliged to 
retreat. with heavy loss. Datames, however, 
though constantly victorious against open foes, — 
ultimately fell a victim to treachery, and, after 
evading numerous plots that had been formed 
against his life, was assassinated at a conference — 


by Mithridates, the son of Ariobarzanes, who had 


gained his confidence by assuming the appearance 
of hostility to the king. (Corn. Nep. Latames ; 
Diod. xv. 91; Polyaen. vii. 21, 29. § 1.) 

Datames appears to have obtained the highest 
reputation in his day for courage and ability in 
war, which caused his fame to extend even among 
the Greeks, though he did not come into personal 
collision with them. Cornelius Nepos (to whose 
biographical sketch we owe the only connected 
narrative of his life) calls him the bravest and 
most able of all barbarian generals, except Hamil- 
car and Hannibal; but there is much confusion in 
the accounts transmitted to us, and it is difficult 
to assign the anecdotes of him recorded by Polyae- 
nus to their proper place in his history. The 
chronology of the events related by Nepos is also 
very obscure; but according to that author and 
Diodorus it would appear that Datames must have 
died before Artaxerxes, probably B. c. 362. Clin- 
ton is, however, of opinion that a much longer 
interval elapsed between his revolt and his death 
(Clinton, #. Æ. vol. iii. p. 422, not.) [E. H. B.] 
 DATAPHERNES (Aaragéprns), a Persian m 
the confidence of Bessus, and one of those who 
betrayed him to Alexander, B. c. 329. He joined 
Spitamenes, satrap of Sogdiana, in his revolt, and, 
when their cause became desperate, took refuge 
among the Dahae, who, on hearing of the death of 


‘Spitamenes, delivered him up in chains to Alexan- 


der. (Arr. Anab. iii, 29, 30, iv. 1, &e. 3 Diod. 
xvii. 83; Curt. vii. 5, 6, &e., vill 3; Freinsh. ad 
loc.) : [E E.] 
DATIS (Aaris), a Mede, who, together with 
Artaphernes, had the command of the forces which 
were sent by Dareius Hystaspis against Eretria 
and Athens, and which were finally defeated at 


i 
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E = DAURISES. = 
Marathon in Boc. 490. (Herod. vi. 94, &e.) 
[ARTAPHERNES, No. 2.] When the armament 
was on its way to Greece through the Aegean sea, 
the Delians fled in alarm from their island to 
Tenos; but. Datis reassured them, professing that 
his own feelings, as well as the commands of the 


king, would lead him to spare and respect the 


birthplace of “the two gods.” The obvious expla- 
nation of this conduct, as arising from a notion of 
the correspondence of Apollo and Artemis with 
the sun and moon, is rejected by Miiller in favour 
of a far less probable hypothesis. (Herod. vi. 97; 
Müller, Dor ii. 5. § 6, 6. § 10; Thirlwall’s Greece, 
vol. ii. p. 231; Spanheim, ad Callim. Hymn. in Del. 
255.) The religious reverence of Datis is further 
illustrated by the anecdote of his restoring the 
statue of Apollo which some Phoenicians in his 
army had stolen from Delium in Boeotia. (Herod. 
vii 118; Paus. x. 28; Suid. s. v Adris.) His 
two sons, Armamithres and Tithaeus, commanded 
the cavalry of Xerxes in his expedition against 
Greece, (Herod. vii. 88.) He admired the Greek 
language, and tried hard to speak it; failing in 
which, he thereby at any rate unwittingly enriched 
it with a new word—Aariouds. (Suid. L ¢; 
Arist. Pax, 289; Schol. ad loc.) [E. E] 
DATIS (Adzis) is mentioned by the Ravenna 
Scholiast on Aristophanes (Ran. 86) as one of the 
four sons of Carcinus the elder [see p. 612], 
though other authorities speak only of three. That 
there were four is also distinctly stated by the 
comic poet Pherecrates. (dp. Sehol. ad Arist. Vesp. 
1509.) By the Scholiast on the Peace (289), Datis 
is again mentioned asa tragie poet, and the Scholiast 
on the Wasps (1502) tells us that only one, viz. 
Xenocles, was a poet, while the other three were 


choral dancers. From these considerations, Meineke 
has conjectured with much probability that Datis 


was only a nickname for Xenocles, expressive of 
imputed barbarism of style, Sariapds, (Meineke, 
Hist. Crit. Com. Graec. p. 513, &e., where in p. 
515, Philocles occurs twice erroneously for Xeno- 
cles.) [E. E] 

DAUNUS (Aadvos or Aadwos). 1, A son of 
Lycaon in Arcadia, and brother of Tapyx and 
Peucetius. These three brothers, in conjunction 
with Illyrians and Messapians, landed on the 
eastern coast of Italy, expelled the Ausonians, 
took possession of the country, and divided it into 
three parts, Daunia, Peucetia, and Messapia. The 
three tribes together bore the common name Iapy- 
gians. (Anton. Lib. 31.) 

2. A son of Pilumnus and Danaë, was married 
to Venilia. He was the father of at least the most 
ancient among the ancestors of Turnus. (Virg. 
en. ix. 4, and Serv. on ix. 148.) 00 

3. A king of Apulia. He had been obliged to 
flee from Illyria, his native land, into Apulia, and 
gave his name toa portion of his new country, 
(Daunia.) He is said to have hospitably received 
Diomedes, and to have given him his daughter. 


Euippe in marriage. (Fest. s.v; Plin. Z.N. ii, 


ll; comp. Diomepzs.) ; . 
_ DAU'RISES (Aaupions}, the son-in-law of 
Dareius Hystaspis, was one of the Persian com- 


-manders who were employed in suppressing the 


Tonian revolt. (B. c. 499.) After the defeat of the 


Ionian army at Ephesus, Daurises marched against 
the cities on the Hellespont, and took Dardanus, 


Abydus, Percote, Lampsacus, and Paesus, each in 


[L. S] 
one day. He then marched against the Carians, 


a DECEBALUS, OAS 
who had just joined in the Ionian ‘revolt, and de- 


Daurises fell into an ambush, and was killed, with 
a great number of the Persians. (Herod. v. 116 
—121.) | [P.S] 
DAVID, of Nerken, a learned Armenian philo- 
sopher and a commentator on Plato and Aristotle, 
was a relation of the Armenian historian, Moses of 
Chorene, and lived at the end of the fifth and the 
beginning of the sixth century after Christ. He 
studied at Athens under Syrianus, the preceptor cf 
Proclus, and was one of those later philosophers 
who made it their chief aim to harmonize the 
Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy. Of the life 
and writings of David much important information © 
is given by C. Fr. Neumann, Mémoire sur la Vie 
et les Ouvrages de David, Paris, 1829; comp, Berlin... 
Jahrb. für wissensch. Kritik. 1829, p. 797, &e. 
David wrote several philosophical works in the 
Armenian and Greek languages, and translated 
some of the writings of Aristotle into the Arme- 
nian. His commentaries on the Categories of Aris- - 
totle and likewise on the Isagoge of Porphyry, 
which are still extant, are not withont some merit, 
and are principally of importance for the informa- 
tion which they contain respecting the history of 
literature. (Stahr, Aristotelia, vol. i. pp. 206, 
207, ii. pp. 63, 68, 69,197.) Whether he was 
alive when the philosophers were exiled from 
Athens by the emperor Justinian, and returned 
into Asia in consequence of their expulsion, is un- 


certain. (Fabric. Bibl. Gr. ili, pp. 209, 485, v. 
p. 738.) His commentaries were translated into 


Arabic and Hebrew, and manuseripts of such 
translations are still extant. (Buhle’s Aristot. vol. 
i p. 298; Neumann in the Nouveau Journal 
Asiatique, vol. i.) There is another commentator 
on Aristotle, of the same name, but a dinerent 
person, namely, David the Jew. (Jourdain, © 
Recherches sur (Age et UOriyine des Traductions 
Latines d’ Arist. Paris, 1819, pp. 196,197.) [A.S.] . 
DAZA MAXIMINUS. [Maximunus.] | 
DECATE'PHORUS (Acxarngopos), that is, 
the god to whom the tenth part of the booty is - 


dedicated, was a surname of Apollo at Megara. . 
Pausanias (i. 42. § 5) remarks, that the statues of 
Apollo Pythius and Decatephorus at Megara re- 
sembled Egyptian sculptures. . S PUST e 
DECE’BALUS (Aeréßaros), was probably a _ 
title of honour among the Dacians equivalent to- 
chief or king, since we find that it was. borne by 
more than one of their rulers (Trebell. Poll. Trig. 
Tyrann. c: 10), and that the individual best 
known to history as the Decebalus of Dion 
Cassius Is named Diurpaneus by Orosius, and 
Dorphaneus by Jornandes. > 00000 000l 

This personage was for a long series of years, ` 
under Domitian and Trajan, one of the most en- 
terprising and formidable among the enemies of- 
Rome. Having displayed great courage in the: 
field and extraordinary ability in every depart- _ 
ment of the military art, he was raised to the 
throne by the reigning sovereign, Douras, who — 


crossed the Danube, attacked and drove in the 
Roman outposts, defeated and slew Appius Sa- 
‘binus, governor of Moesia, and, spreading devas- 
tation far and wide throughout the province, 
gained possession of many important towns and 
fortresses. Upon receiving intelligence of these 
calamities, Domitian hastened (A.D. 86) with all. 


feated them in two battles; but shortly afterwards X 


abdicated in his favour. The new monarch quiekly -` 


946. DECEBALUS. 


the troops he could collect to Illyria, and, reject- 
ing the pacific though insulting overtures of De- 


cebalus, committed the chief command to Cor- 
~nelius. Fuscus at that time praefect of the praeto- 
tium, an officer whose knowledge of war was de- 
rived from studies prosecuted within the halls of a 
‘marble palace amid the luxuries of a licentious 
court. The imperial general having passed the 
frontier on a bridge of boats at the head of a 
numerous army, perished after a most disastrous 
campaign, and the legions were compelled to re- 
treat with the loss of many prisoners, an eagle, 


and the whole of their baggage and artillery. 
- This failure again called forth Domitian from the 


city, but although he repaired to Moesia for the 
ostensible purpose of assuming the direction of 
affairs, he carefully abstained from exposing his 
person to the dangers of a military life, and moving 
from town to town, abandoned himself to his foul 
appetites, while his officers sustained fresh dis- 
honour and defeat. Occasional glimpses of success, 
however, appear from time to time to have checked 


the victorious career of the barbarians, and espe-. 


cial mention is made of the exploits of a certain 
Julianus, who, in an engagement near Tapae, de- 


stroyed great numbers of the foe, and threatened | 


even the royal residence, while Vezinas, who held 
the second place in the Dacian kingdom, escaped 
with difficulty by casting himself among the slain, 
and feigning death until the danger was past. At 
. length Domitian, harassed by an unprofitable and 


protracted struggle, and alarmed by the losses sus- 


tained in his contest with the Quadi and Mar- 
- comanni, was constrained. to solicit a peace which 

he had more than once refused to grant. Dece- 
~balus despatched his brother, Diegis or Degis by 
name, to conclude a treaty, by whom some pri- 


-soners and captured arms were restored, and a 
! But the most ; 
important and disgraceful portion of the compact 
| Notwith- 
standing his pompous pretensions to victory and 
the mockery of a triumph, the emperor had 
been compelled to purchase the forbearance of his : 
antagonist by a heavy ransom, had engaged to. 
furnish him with a large body of artificers skilled 
in fabricating all instruments for the arts of peace 


regal diadem. received in return. 


was for a time carefully concealed. 


or war, and, worst of all, had submitted to an 


unheard of degradation by consenting to pay an | 


annual tribute. These occurrences are believed 
to have happened between the years a.D. 86—90, 
but both the order and the details of the different 
events are presented in a most confused and per- 
plexing form by ancient authorities, 


Trajan soon after his accession determined to | 


wipe out the stain contracted by his predecessor, 
and at once refused to fulfil the conditions of the 
Teague. Quitting the city in his fourth consulship 
(a.D. 101), he led an army in person against the 
Dacians, whom he defeated near Tapae, the scene 
of their former misfortune, after an obstinate 
struggle, in which both parties suffered severely. 
Pressing onwards, a second victory was gained by 
Lusius Quietus, commander of the Moorish cavalry, 


many strongholds were stormed, the spoils and | 
trophies taken from Fuscus were recovered, and | 
the capital, Sarmazegetusa (Zepuifeye@ovca), was | 


invested. Decebalus having in vain attempted to 
temporize, was at length compelled to repair to the 
presence of the prince, and to submit to the terms 
imposed by the conqueror, who demanded not only 


DECIA GENS, 


| the restitution of all plunder, but the céssion of a 
large extent of territory. 
to Rome, celebrated a triumph, and assumed the 
title of Dacicus. 
goon renewed (A.D. 104), he resolved upon the 
permanent occupation of the regions beyond the 
Danube, threw a bridge of stone across the river 
about six miles below the rapid, now known as the 
Tron Gates, and being thus enabled to maintain 
his communications with ease and certainty, suc- 
ceeded, after encountering a desperate resistance, in 
subjugating the whole district, and reducing it to 
the form of a province. (a.D, 105.) Decebalus, 


Trajan then returned 


The war having been, however, 


having seen his palace captured and his country 
enslaved, perished by his own hands, that he 


might not fall alive into those of the inva- 


ders. His head was sent to Rome, and his trea- 
sures, which had been ingeniously concealed 
beneath the bed of the river Sargetia, (now the 
Istrig, a tributary of the Marosch,) which flowed 
beneath the walls of his mansion, were discovered 
and added to the spoil. | 

_ (Dion Cass. lxvii. 6, and note of Reimarus, 7, 
10, Ixviii. 6—15; Tacit. Agric. 41; Juven. iv. 
and Schol.; Martial. v. 3, vi, 763 Plin. Epist. 
vil. 4, 9, x. 16; Sueton. Domi. 63; Eutrop. vil. 
15 ; Euseb. Chron. ; Zonar. xi. 21; Oros, vii. 10; 


Jornand. R. G. 13, Petr. Patric. Kwcerp. leg. p. 


23, ed. 1648; Engel, Comment. de Trajan. exped. 
ad Danub. Vindobon. 1794, p. 136; Mannert, 
Res. Traj. Imp. ad Danub. gest, 1793; Franke, 
Geschichte Trajans, 1837. (W R] 

MAGN. DECE'NTIUS, the brother or cousin | 
of Magnentius, by whom, after the death of Con- 
stans, he was created Caesar, a. D. 351, and raised 
to the consulship the following year. During the 
war in Gaul against the Alemanni, Decentius was 
defeated by Chnodomarius, the leader of the bar- 
barians, and upon this, or some previous occasion, 
the Treviri, rising in rebellion, closed their gates 
and refused to admit him into their city. Upon 
receiving intelligence of the death of Magnentius, 
to whose aid he was hastening, and finding that 
foes surrounded him on every side so as to leave 
no hope of escape, he strangled himself at Sens on 
the 18th of August, a. D. 353. The medals which 
assign to this prince the title of Augustus are 
deemed spurious by the best authorities. His 
name appears upon genuine coins under the form 
Mas. or Maan, Decentivs, leaving it doubtful 
whether we ought to interpret the contraction by 
Magnus or Magnentius. ts 

Decentius is called the brother of Magnentius by 
Victor, de Cues. 42, by Eutropius, x. 7, and by 
Zonaras, xiii. 8,9; the kinsman (eonsanguineum,— 

t Taj Fifas. s) ror ee 
yéver ovvarrouévov) by Victor, Epit. 42, and by 
Zosimus, ii. 45, 54, See also Amm. Mare. xv. ë. 
$ 4, xvii 12. § 5; Fast. Idat. [W. R] 
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DE'CIA GENS, plebeian, but of high anti- 
quity, became illustrious in Roman history by two 
members of it sacrificing themselves for the pre- 


-seryation of their country. The only cognomens 


i DE 2CI MIUS. 


that occur in this gens are ‘Mus and SUBULO 
for those who are mentioned without a surname 
see DECIUS. 

` DECIA’NUS, APPULEIUS. 1. C. Appv- 
Leros Dactanus was tribune of the people in B. c. 
90. In that year he brought a charge against L. 
Valerius Flaccus, the nature of which i is unknown. 


He also brought an accusation against L. Furius, 


one of the tribunes of the year previous, who op- 
posed the recall of Metellus Numidicus. It seems 
to have been on this occasion that he lamented be- 
fore the public assembly the fate of L. Appuleius 

Saturninus and Servilius Glaucia, and endeavoured 
to create disturbances to avenge their death. In 
consequence of these proceedings he himself was 
condemned, and went into exile to Pontus, where 
he engaged in the service of Pe (Cic. 
e Rabir. perd. 9, pro Flacc. 32; Schol. Bobiens. 
p. 230, ed. Orelli; Val. Max. viii. L §2; Ap- 
pian, B. C. i. 33.) 

2. C. ArpuLELUS Decianus, a son of No. 1, 
tive as negotiator in Asia Minor, at Pergamus, 
and at Apollonis. He was repeatedly charged 
with having committed acts of injustice and vio- 
lence towards the inhabitants of Apollonis, for he 
appears to have been a person of a very avaricious 
and insolent character, and in the end he was con- 
demned by the praetor Flaccus, the son of the L. 
Valerius Flaccus, who had been accused by De- 
cianus, the father. In B. c 59, Decianus took 
vengeance upon Flaccus by supporting the charge 
which D. Laelius brought against him. (Cic. pro 
Flace. 29—33 ; Schol, Bobiens. pp. 228, 230, 242, 
ed. Orelli.) eh 

DECIA’NUS, C. PLAU'TIUS, was consul in 
B. c. 329 with L. Aemilius Mamercinus. It was 
his province during his consulship to continue the 
war against Privernum, while his colleague was en- 
ga ged i in raising anotherarmy to meet the Gauls, who 
were reported to be marching southward. But this 
report proved to be unfounded, and all the Roman 
forces were now directed against Privernum. The 
town was taken, its walls were pulled down, and 
a strong garrison was left on the spot. On his 
return Decianus celebrated a triumph. During 
the discussions in the senate as to what punish- 
ment was to be inflicted upon the Privernatans, 

Decianus humanely endeavoured to alleviate their 
fate. According to the Fasti, C. Plautius Decianus 
was consul also in the year following; but Livy 
a in his stead P. Plautius Proculus, In 
B. c. 312, C. Plautius Decianus was censor with 


Appius Claudius, and after holding the office eigh- | 


teen months, he laid it down, in ‘accordance with 
the lex Aemilia, while Appius Claudius, refusing 
obedience to the law, remained censor ae (Liv. 
vill. 20, 22, ix. 29, 38; Val. Max. vi 2. $ 1; 


Frontin. de Aquaed. i. 5; Diodor. xx. 36. ) {L. s] 


DECIA'NUS C ATUS. 
DECI'DIUS SAXA. 
DECI'MIUS. 


[Carus] 
[Saxa] 
The Decimii appear to Tare 


been originally a Samnite family of Bovianum, at. 
least the first of the name belonged to that place, 
and the others who occur in history were probably. 
` his descendants, who after obtaining the Roman 
The only cognomen 
The following 
list contains those who are mentioned without a. 


franchise settled at Rome. 
among the Decimii is Fuavus. 


cognomen, 


1. NUMERIUS Dzremios, of Bovianum i in Sam- 
nium, is called the most illustrious person in ae 


magister equitum. 
that day, and 6000 Carthaginians were slain, but 
the Romans too lost 5000 men. 


DECIUS. 947 
| Sénintuin, both by his noble descent and his 


wealth. In B. c. 217 he joined the Roman army 
against Hannibal with 8000 foot and 500 horse, at 


the command of the dictator Q. Fabius Maximus. | 


With these forces Decimius appeared in the rear 
of Hannibal, and thus decided a battle which was 
taking a very unfavourable turn for Minucius, the 
Two castella were taken on 


(Liv. xxii. 24.) 
2. C. Decimus, was sent in B.C. 171 as am- 


bassador to Crete to request. the Cretans to send 
auxiliaries for the war against Perseus of Mace- 
donia. 
the year following he was sent with two others as 
ambassador to Antiochus and Ptolemy, to bring 
about a reconciliation between the two kings, and 
to declare that, whichever of them should continue 
hostilities, should cease to be treated as the friend 
and ally of Rome. On that occasion Decimius and 
his colleagues visited the island of Rhodes at the 
request of the Rhodians themselves, and on his 
return. to Rome his report was in. favour of the 
Rhodians, in as much as he endeavoured to throw. ` 
the guilt of their hostility towards Rome upon 
some individuals only, 
the body of the people. 


In 169 he was praetor peregrinus, and in 


while he tried to exculpate 
(Liv. xlii. 85, xlii. 11, 
15, xliv. 19, xlv. 10.) 

3. M. Decimus, was sent with Tib. Claudius — 


Nero as ambassador to Crete and Rhodes in B. c. 


172, just before the outbreak of the war with 


Perseus, for the purpose of discovering whether 
they had been tempted by Perseus, and of trying 
to renew their friendship with Rome. 
19.) 


(Liv. xlii. 


4. L. Decimus, was sentin B. c. 171 as ambas- 
sador to the Hlyrian king Genthius, to try to win 
him over to the side of the Romans during the war 
against Perseus. But he returned to Rome with- 
out having effected anything, and was suspected of 
having accepted bribes from the king. | (Liv. xiii. 
37, 45.) 

5. C. Decimus, a person who had held the’ | 


office of quaestor (quaestorius), and belonged to the - : 


party of Pompey. In B. © 47 he was in the 
island of Cercina to take care of the proione for 
the Pompeians, but on the arrival of Sallust, the — 
historian, who was then a general of Caesar, — 
Decimius immediately quitted. the island, and 
fled in a small vessel. (Caes. Bell. Afr. 34.) He 
‘seems to be the same as the C: Decimius who was 
a friend of Atticus. (Cic. ad Ati iv. 16.) [L. 8.] 

DE’CIUS. 1. M. Decius, one of the depu- 


ties sent to the senate by the plebeians during 


their secession to the sacred, mount in B. C. 495. 
(Dionys. vi. 88.) — - | 
2. M. Decius, tribune of the people in B c 
311, when he carried a plebiscitum, that the 
people should appoint duumviri navales to restore | 


and equip the Roman fleet. (Liv. ix. 30.) 


3. P. Ducivs, one of the legates who in B. €. 
168 brought to Rome the news of the defeat of the 
Illyrians, and of the captite of their king Genthins. 
(Liv. xlv. 3.) ae 

“4. P. Ducrus, according to Cicero (de Orat. ii, 


$1).and Aurelius Victor (de Vir. Ill, 72), whereas 
Livy (Epi. 61) calls him Q. Decius, was tribune 


of the people in B. c, 120. L. Opimius, who had 


| been consul the year before, was brought to trial 
by the tribune Decius for having caused the murder 


of c. This and for having airean citizens 
> 3P2 
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into prison without a judicial verdict. The enemies | 


of Decius asserted that he had been induced by 
bribes to bring forward this accusation, Four 
years later, B. €. 115, Decius was praetor urbanus, 
and in that year he gave great offence to M. 
Aemilius Scaurus, who was then consul, by keep- 
ing his seat when the consul passed by him. The 
haughty Scaurus tumed round and ordered him to 
rise, but when Decius refused, Scaurus tore his 
gown and broke the chair of Decius to pieces; at 
the same time he commanded that no one should 
receive justice at the hands of the refractory 
< praetor. It is not improbable that the hostile 
feeling between the two men may have arisen from 
‘the fact that Scaurus had induced Opimius to take 
up arms against C. Gracchus, to whose party 
Decius evidently belonged. Cicero speaks of Decius 
as an orator who emulated M. Fulvius Flaccus, the 
friend of C. Gracchus, and remarks that he was 
as turbulent in his speeches as he was in life. It 
is probably this Decius who is alluded to in a 
fragment of the poet Lucilius, which is preserved 
by Cicero, (De Orat. ii. 62, comp. ii. 80, 81, Brat. 
28, Part. orat, 30.) 
5. P, Decius, a colleague of M. Antony in the 
septemviratus. Cicero says of him, with a fine 
irony, that he endeavoured to follow the example 
of his great ancestors (the Decii), by sacrificing 
himself to his debts, that is, by joining Antony, 
‘through whose influence he hoped to get rid of his 
debts, He accompanied Antony in the war of 
- Mutina, but was taken prisoner there. Afterwards, 
however, when Octavian wished for a reconcilia- 
tion with Antony, he allowed Decius to return to 
“his friend. (Cic. Phil. xi. 6, xiii. 13; Appian, 

B. O. iii. 80.) l 

6. Decws, is mentioned by Appian (B. C. iv. 

27) among those who were proscribed after the 
formation of the triumvirate of Antony, (ectavian, 
and Lepidus. Decius and Cilo, on hearing that 
their names were on the list, took to flight, but as 
they were hurrying out of one of the gates of 


Rome, they were recognized by the centurions and. 


ut to death. [L. S.] 

DECIUS JUBE'LLIUS, a Campanian, and 
commander of the Campanian legion which the 
Romans stationed at Rhegium in B. c. 281 for the 
protection of the place.. Decius and his troops, 
envious of the happiness which the inhabitants of 
Rhegium enjoyed, and remembering the impunity 
with which the Mamertines had carried out their 
disgraceful scheme, formed a most diabolical plan. 
During the celebration of a festival, while all the 
citizens were feasting in public, Decins and his 
soldiers attacked them; the men were massacred 


and driven into exile, while the soldiers took the. 


women to themselves. Decius put himself at the 


“head of the city, acted as tyrannus perfectly inde- 
| the fragments of Dexippus, but these accounts ap- 


pendent of Rome, and formed connexions with the 


- Mamertines in Sicily. Heat first had endeavoured 


to palliate his crime by asserting that the Rhegines. 


intended to betray the Roman garrison to Pyrrhus. 


During the war with Pyrrhus the Romans had no.: 
time to look after and punish the miscreants at. 


Rhegium, and Decius for some years enjoyed the 


fruits of his crime unmolested. During that period 


he was seized by a disease of the eyes, and not 
venturing to trust a Rhegine physician, he sent for 
‘one to Messana. This physician was himself a 
“native of Rhegium, a fact which few persons knew, 


and he now took the opportunity to avenge on 
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| Decius the wrongs he had inflicted upon Rhegium. 
He gave him something which he was to apply to 


his eyes, and which, however painful it might be, 
he was to continue till the physician should 
return from Messana. The order was obeyed, 
but the pain became at last quite unbearable, 
and Decius in the end found that he was quite 
blind. After the death of Pyrrhus, in B. c. 271, 
Fabricius was sent out against Rhegium ; he he- 
sieged the place, and took it. All the survivors of 
the Campanian legion that fell into his hands, up- 
wards of three hundred men, were sent to Rome, 
where they were scourged and beheaded in the 
forum. ‘he citizens of Rhegium who were yet 
alive were restored to their native place. Decius 
put an end to himself in his prison at Rome. (Ap- 
pian, Samnit. Excerpt. ix. 1—3; Diodor. Fragm. 
lib. xxii; Liv. Epi. 12, 15; Polyb. i. 7; Val 


Max. vii. 7. § 15.) fL. 5.] 
- DECIUS, Roman emperor, A.D. 249— 251, 
whose full name was ©. Messius QUINTUS 


Traganus Deces, was born about the close 
of the second century at Bubalia, a village in 
Lower Pannonia, being the first of a long series 
of monarchs who traced their origin to an Hly- 
rian stock. We are altogether unacquainted with 
his early career, but he appears to have been 
entrusted with an important. military command 
upon the Danube im A.D. 245, and four years 
afterwards was earnestly solicited by Philippus 
to undertake the task of restoring subordination 
in the army of Moesia, which had been dis- 
organized by 
Marıxus.] Decius accepted this appointment 
with great reluctance, and many misgivings as to 
the result. On his appearance, the troops deem- 
ing their guilt beyond forgiveness, offered the 
envoy the choice of death or of the throne. With 
the sword pointed to his heart he accepted the 
latter alternative, was proclaimed Augustus, and 
forced by the rebels to march upon Italy, having 
previously, according to Zonaras, written to as- 
sure his sovereign that his faith was still un- 
broken, and that he would resign the purple, as 
soon as he could escape from the thraldem of the 
legions. Philippus, not trusting these professions, 
hastened to meet his rival in the field, encountered 
him in the vicinity of Verona, was defeated, and 
slain. This event took place towards the end of 
AD. 249. 

The short reign of the new prince, extending 
to about thirty months, was chiefiy oceupied in 
warring against the Goths, who now, for the first 
time, appeared as a formidable foe on the north- 
eastern frontier, and having crossed the Danube, 
under Cniva their chief, were ravaging the 
Thracian provinces. The details of their inva- 
sion are to found in Jornandes, Zosimus, and 
pear so contradictory, that it is impossible, in the 
absence of an impartial historian, to explain or re- 
concile their statements. It would seem that the 
barbarians, in the first instance, repulsed Decius 
near Philippopolis, and were thus enabled to take 
that important city, but having lost their. best 
troops during these operations, and finding them- 
selves surrounded by the Romans who were now 
advancing from different points, they offered: to 


purchase an unmolested retreat by the surrender 


of their prisoners and plunder. These overtures 
heing rejected, the Goths turned to. bay, and gave 


the revolt of Marinus. [Pumirrus; 
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battle near Abricium late in the year 4.p. 251. 


After a deadly struggle, their desperate valour, 
aided by the incautious confidence of the Romans, 
prevailed. The son of the emperor was slain by 


an arrow, while Decius himself, with his best. 


troops, became entangled in a marsh, and were 
cut to pieces or engulfed. | : | ee 

Some proceedings in the civil administration of 
this epoch, which at first sight would be con- 
sidered as wholly without connexion with each 
other, but which were in reality intended to 
promote the accomplishment of the same object, 
deserve special attention. The increasing weak- 
ness of the state was every day becoming more 
painfully apparent, and the universal corruption of 
public morality was justly regarded as a deep- 
seated canker which must be eradicated, before any 
powerful effort could be made for restoring health- 
ful vigour to the body politic. Two remedies sug- 
gested themselves, and were immediately called 
into action. It was determined to revive the 
censorship and to persecute the Christians. It 
was hoped that, by the first, order and decency 
might be revived in the habits of social life; it 
was imagined that, by the second, the national re- 
ligion might be restored to its ancient purity, and 
that Rome might regain the favour of her gods. 
The death of Decius prevented the new censor, 
Valerian, the same who afterwards became em- 
peror, from exerting an authority which could 
scarcely have produced any beneficial change; but 
the eager hate of Pagan zealots was more prompt 
in taking advantage of the imperial edict, and 
made much havoc in the church. Rome, Antioch, 
and Jerusalem, lamented the martyrdom of their 
bishops Fabianus, Babylas, and Alexander; Origen 
was subjected to cruel tortures, while Alexandria 
was the scene of a bloody massacre. In Africa, 
‘vast numbers, falling away from the truth, dis- 
owned their belief, and after the danger was past, 
the readmission of these renegades, comprehended 
under the general ‘appellation of Lapsi, gave rise 
to various bitter controversies, which distracted for 
a long period the ecclesiastical councils of the 
west, [Cyprianus. ] 

Of the general character of Decius it is im- 
possible to speak with certainty, for our authori- 
ties are scanty, and the shortness of his public 


career afforded little opportunity for its develop- 


ment. Victor pronounces a warm panegyric, de- 
claring that his disposition was most amiable, that 
he was highly accomplished, mild and affable in 
his civil relations, and a gallant warrior in the 
field. Zosimus and the Christian historians, writ- 
ing under the influence of strong feeling, have 


severally represented him as a model of justice, . 


valour, liberality, and all kingly virtues, or as a 
_ monster of iniquity and savage cruelty, while even, 
in modern times, the tone adopted by Tillemont on 


the one hand, and by Gibbon on the other, can 
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scarcely be pronounced fair or dispassionate, the 


language of the latter especially being such as to- 


mislead the unlearned reader both as to the nature 
and extent of our information, and to induce him to 
conclude that we posses materials for pronouncing 
a judgment which do not in reality exist. 

(Victor, de Caes. 29; Epit. 29; Eutrop. ix. 4; 
Trebell. Pollio Valerian. ce l; Euseb. Hist. — 
Eccles. vi. 39, &c; Zosim. i, 21—23; Zonar. xii. 
19, 20; Jornandes, R. G. c 16, &c. For the 
family of Decius, see Herennia ETRUSCILLA, 
Hrrzennivs Erruscus, Hosritanus.) [W.R.] 

DE'CIUS, a Roman statuary, by whom there 
was an admired colossal head in the Capitol. He 
perhaps lived in the first century B. €., but his date 
is very doubtful. [Cuarus.] [P.S] 

DECRIA/NUS, a sophist of Patrae, who is 


‘mentioned with great praise by Lucian. (Asin. 2.) 
Nothing more is known of him. 


[P.S] 
DECRIA‘NUS, an architect and mechanician © 
in the time of Hadrian, who employed him to 
move the colossus of Nero, which stood in front of 
the golden house. The work was effected by the- 
aid of twenty-four elephants. (Spartian, Had. 19, 
where different critics read Decrianus, Detrianus, 
Dentrianus, Dextrianus, and Demetrianus.) [P. S.] 
DE’CRIUS, commanded a stronghold in Africa 
during the insurrection of Tacfarinas in A. D. 20. 
He was a brave and skilful soldier, and led his 
men out to an open battle, as he did not like the 
inactivity ofa besieged. He had only a few soldiers, 
and they were not of the best kind; but although — 
he was seriously wounded, he continued to fight 
like a lion, until he fell. (Tac. Ann. iii, 20.) [ L.S.] 
DE'CTADES (Aexrdins), is mentioned by Par- 
thenius (Ærot. 13) as an author from whom he 
relates the story about Harpalyce. We may. thus 
infer that he wrote on mythical subjects. [L. 8.] 
DE’CTION (Aextiwv), a Greek grammarian, | 
who wrote a commentary on Lycophron’s Cassan- 
dra, which is referred to in the Etymologicum | 
Magnum (s. v. Hrs; comp. Valckenaer, Hurdp. 
Hippolyt. p. 291.) eo Ph ee 
DE'CULA, M. TU’LLIUS, was consul in. B. ©, 
81, with Cornelius Dolabella, during the dictator- 
ship of Sulla; but the consuls of. that year were 
only nominal, as Sulla had all the power in his 
hands. (Cic. de Leg. Agr. ii, 14; Gellius, xv. 28 ; 
Appian, BOCA 100.) e we | [ L. §.] | 
DEIANEIRA (Anidveipa).. 1. A daughter of 
Althaea by Oeneus, Dionysus, or Dexamenus — 
(Apollod. i. 8 $1; Hygin: Fab. 31,33), and a 
sister of Meleager.: When Meleager died, his _ 
sisters lamented his death at his grave; Artemis 
in her anger touched. them with her staff, and 
changed them into birds, with the exception of — 


Deianeira and Gorge, who were allowed, by the 


solicitation of Dionysus, to retain their human — 
forms. (Antonin, Lib. 2.) Subsequently Achelous _ 


and Heracles, who both loved Delfaneira, fought for 
| the possession of her. She became the wife of Heras 
‘cles, and afterwards unwittingly caused his death, 


whereupon she hung herself. (Apollod. ii. 7. § 5, 


16. 87 3 Diod. iv. 84, &c.; comp. ACHELOUS 5; 
0| HERACLES; DEXAMENUS,) 9 0 
| | 2 One of the daughters of Nereus and Doris. 

cat (Apoliods 12.875). ae a 


a TS] 


son of Heracles 


“DEICOON (Antedov). 1. A 


| by Megara, was killed by his own father during 
-| his ravings. (Apollod, ii. 7. § 85- Schol. ad Hom. 


| 2 Od. ix, 268.) , 
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2. A Trojan hero, son of Pegasus, was a friend 
of Aeneas, and slain by Agamemnon, (Hom. X. 
va 534.) oe a 8] 

DEIDAMETA (Anidduem). 1, A daughter of 
Bellerophontes. and wife of Evander, by whom 
she became the mother of Sarpedon. (Diod. v.79.) 

Homer (Z2. vi. 197) calls her Laodameia. — 

2. A daughter of Lycomedes in the island of 
~ Seyrus. When Achilles was concealed there in 
maiden’s attire, Deidameia became by him the 
mother of Pyrrhus or Neoptolemus, and, according 
to others, of Oneirus also. (Apollod. iii. 13. $73 


- Ptolem. Heph. 3.) 

3. The wife of Peirithous, who is commonly 
called Hippodameia. (Plut. Thes. 30; comp. Hir- 
PODAMBEIA. ) | [L.S] 

= DEIDAMEIA (Anðdéueia). 1. Daughter of 
Aeacides, king of Epeirus, and sister of Pyrrhus. 
While yet a girl she was betrothed by her father 
to Alexander, the son of Roxana, and having ac- 
companied that prince and Olympias into Macedo- 
nia, was besieged in Pydna together with them. 
(Plut. Pyrrha 43 Diod. xix. 85; Justin, xiv. 6.) 
After the death of Alexander and Roxana, she 
was married to Demetrius Poliorcetes, at the time 
when the latter was endeavouring to establish his 
power in Greece, and thus became a bond of union 
between him and Pyrrhus.. (Plut. Demetr. 25, 
Pyrrha 4.) When Demetrius proceeded to Asia 
to support his father against the confederate kings, 
he left Deidameia at Athens; but after his defeat 
at Ipsus, the Athenians sent her away to Megara, 
though still treating her with regal honours. She 
= soon after repaired to Cilicia to join Demetrius, 


-= who had just given his daughter Stratonice in- 


marriage to Seleucus, but had not been there lon 


named Alexander, who is said by Plutarch to have 
spent his life in Egypt, probably in an honourable 
captivity. (Plut Demetr, 53.) | 


2. Daughter of Pyrrhus IL, king of Epeirus, 
after the death of her father and the murder of 
her uncle Ptolemy, was the last surviving repre- 


sentative of the royal race of the Aeacidae. She 


threw herself into Ambracia, but was induced by | 


the offer of an honourable capitulation to surrender. 


The Epeirots, however, determining to secure their’ 


liberty by extirpating the whole royal family, re- 
solved to put her to death ; she fled for refuge to 


the temple of Artemis, but was murdered in the 


sanctuary itself. (Polyaen, viii. 52; Justin, xxviii. 
3, by whom she is erroneously called Laudamia ; 
Paus. iv. 35. § 3.) The date of this event cannot 


be accurately fixed, but it occurred during the- 


reign of Demetrius II. in Macedonia (B. c. 239— 
229), and probably in the early part of it. Schorn 


(Gesch. Griechenl. p. 86) supposes Deidameia to be. 


a daughter of the elder Pyrrhus, not the younger, 

but this is certainly a mistake, [E. H. B.]- 
DEIMA (Aceiua), the personification of fear. 

She was represented in the form of a fearful wo- 


man, on the tomb of Medeia’s children at Corinth. 


(Paus. ii. 3. § 6.) hes) 


_DEIMACHUS (Anizayos), four mythical per- 
sonages. (Apollod. i. 9. $ 9,7. § 3; Apollon. Rhod. | 
39 | which is usually printed among those of Demos- 
DEIMAS (Aefuas), a son of Dardanus and | 
rand a part of the 


‘955, &e. ; Plut. Quaest. Gr. 41.) [L.S] 
Chryse, who when his familh 
Arcadian population emigrated, remained behind 
in Arcadia. (Dion, Hal. i. 61.) [L. S.] 


DEINARCHUS. 


| DEINARCHUS (Aelvapxos). 1. The last 


and at the same time the least important among 
the ten Attic orators, was born at Corinth about 
Bc, 361. (Dionys. Deinareh. 4.) His father’s 
name was Sostratus, or, according to Suidas (s. v. 
Acivapxes), Socrates. Though a native of Corinth, 
he lived at Athens from his early youth. Public 
oratory there reached its height about this time, 
and Deinarchus devoted himself to the study of it 
with great zeal under the guidance of Theophrastus, 
though he also profited much by his intercourse 
with Demetrius Phalereus. (Dionys. 2. ¢. 2; Plut. 
Vit. X Orat. p. 850; Phot. Bibl, p. 496, ed. Bek- 
ker; Suidas, 4e.) As he was a foreigner, and 
did not possess the Athenian franchise, he was 
not allowed to come forward himself as an orator 
on the great questions which then divided public 
opinion at Athens, and he was therefore obliged 
to content himself with writing orations for others. 
He appears to have commenced this career in his 
twenty-sixth year, about B.c. 336, and as about 
that time the great Attic orators died away one 
after another, Deinarchus soon acquired consider- 
able reputation and great wealth. He belonged 
to the friends of Phocion and the Macedonian 
party, and took a very active part in the disputes 
as to whether Harpalus, who had openly deserted 
the cause of Alexander the Great, should be tole- 
rated at Athens or not. The time of his greatest 
activity is from B.c. 317 to B». c.. 807, during 
which time Demetrius Phalereus conducted the 


administration of Athens. But when in Bc, 307 
Demetrius Poliorcetes advanced against Athens, — 


and Demetrius Phalereus was obliged to take to 


flight, Deinarchus, who was suspected on account 
| of his equivocal political conduct, and who was 
when she fell ill and died, B c. 300. (Plut. 
- Demetr. 30, 32.) She left one son by Demetrius, | 


anxious to save his riches, fled to Chalcis in Eu- 
boea, It was not till fifteen years after, B. c, 292, 
that, owing to the exertions of his friend Theo- 
phrastus, he obtained permission to return to 
Athens, where he spent the last years of his life, 


and died at an advanced age. The last event of 


his life of which we have any record, is a law-suit 
which he instituted against his faithless friend, 
Proxenus, who had robbed him of his property. 
But in what manner the suit ended, is unknown. 
The principal source of information respecting the 


life of Deinarchus is the treatise of Dionysius of 


Halicarnassus, from which is derived the greater 


| part of what is preserved in Plutarch ( Fit. X Orat. 


p- 850), Photius (Bibl. p. 496, ed. Bekk), Suidas 
(l. e. }, and others. 

The number of orations which Deinarchus wrote 
is uncertain, for Demetrius of Magnesia (ap. Dio- 
nys. l. c. 13 comp. Suidas and Eudoc. p. 180) as- 
cribed to him one hundred and sixty, while Plu- 
tarch and Photius speak only of sixty-four genuine 
orations ; and Dionysius is of opinion, that among 
the eighty-seven which were ascribed to him in 
his time, only sixty were genuine preductions of 
Deinarchus. Of all these orations three only have 
come down to us entire, and all three refer to the 
question about Harpalus. One is directed against 


| Philocles, the second against Demosthenes, and 


the third against Aristogeiton. It is, however, 
not improbable that the speech against Theocrines, 


thenes, is likewise a work of Deinarchus. (See 
pp. 1333 and 1336 of that oration; Dionys. Hal. 
le, 10; Liban. Argum.; Harpocrat. s. v. dypadiou 


| and Oeoxplyns; Apostol, Proverb. xix, 49.) The 
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titles and fragments of the orations which are 
lost, are collected as far as can be by Fabricius 
(Bibl. Gir. ii. p. 864, &e.), and more complete by 
Westermann. (Gesch. der griech. Beredtsamk. p. 
311, &c.) The ancients, such as Dionysius who 
gives an accurate account of the oratory of Deinar-. 
chus, and especially Hermogenes (de Form. Orat. 
ii, 11), speak in terms of high praise of his ora- 
tions; but there were others also who thought less 
favourably of him; some grammarians would not 
even allow him a place in the canon of the ten 
Attic orators (Bibl. Coislin, p. 597), and Diony- 
sius mentions, that he was treated with indiffer- 
ence by Callimachus and the grammarians of Per- 
gamus. However, some of the most eminent 
grammarians, such as Didymus of Alexandria and 
Heron of Athens, did not disdain to write com- 
mentaries upon him, (Harpocrat. s. v. wapruaAcioy ; 
Suid. s. v. “Hpwv.) The orations still extant ena- 
ble us to form an independent opinion upon the 
merits of Deinarchus ; and we find that Dionysius’s 
judgment is, on the whole, quite correct. Deinar- 
chus was a man of no originality of mind, and it is 
difficult to say whether he had any oratorical talent 
or not. His want of genius led him to imitate others, 
such as Lysias, Hyperides, and more especially 
Demosthenes; but he was unable to come up to 
his great model in any point, and was therefore 
nicknamed Anuogbévys ó ğypoikos or ó KplOwos. 
Even Hermogenes, his greatest admirer, does not 
deny that his style had a certain roughness, whence 
his orations were thought to resemble those of 
Aristogeiton. Although it cannot be denied that 
Deinarchus is the best among the many imitators 


of Demosthenes, he is far inferior to him in power 


and energy, in the choice of his expressions, in 


Invention, clearness, and the arrangement of his 


subjects. 


The orations of Deinarchus are contained in the 
various collections of the Attic orators by Aldus 
(1518), Stephanus (1575), Gruter (1619), Reiske, | 


Ducas, Bekker, and Baiter and Sauppe. The best 
separate edition is that of C. E. A. Schmidt (Leipzig, 
1826, 8vo.), with a selection of the notes of his 
predecessors, and some of his own, There is also 
a useful commentary on Deinarehus by C. Wurm, 
“ Commentarius in Dinarchi Orationes tres,” No- 


rimbergae, 1828, 8vo. (Fabric. Bibl. Gr. ii. p. 862, 


S7 men, Gesch. der griech. Beredisamk. 
3. , l ; f 
2. Of Corinth, a contemporary of. the orator, 
with whom he has frequently been confounded. 
He was likewise a friend of Phocion, and when 
the latter was dragged to Athens for execution, 
Deinarchus too was put to death by the command 
of Polysperchon. (Plut. Phoc, 33.) As this person 
is not mentioned elsewhere, the name Deinarchus 
in Plutarch may be a mistake. Bee gaa 
3. There were three authors of the name of 
Deinarchus, concerning whom we know little be- 


yond what is stated by Demetrius of Magnesia 
(Dionys. Deinarch..1), viz. that one was a poet of 
Delos, who lived previous to the time of the 
orator, and wrote poems on Bacchic subjects (comp. | 
Euseb.. Chron, pecxx. 3 Cyrill. c. Julian. x. pe 
341); the second, a Cretan, made a collection of. 
Cretan legends; and the third wrote a work upon | 
Homer. Whether any of these is the same as the- 
-vone who, according to Nemesius (de Natur. Hom. 
- 4), taught, with Aristoxenus, that the human soul | 

was nothing but a harmony, is uncertain. [L. S] | 
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_ DET'NIAS (Acwlas), 1. One of a club of wits 
at Athens (yeAwrorozol), called “ the Sixty,” of 


which the orator Callimedon also was a member. 
The date therefore may be placed about 3,0. 825. 
(Athen. xiv. p. 614, e.) He is perhaps the same 
whom Demosthenes mentions as a skilful orator. 
(e Dept, p. 501) | ion 
2. An author of uncertain date, who wrote an 
historical work on Argolis. It is referred to b 
the following writers :—Plut. Arat. 29; Schol. ad 
Apoll, Rhod; ii. 791, ad Hur. Oresi. 859, ad 
Soph. Electr. 281, ad Theocr. xiv. 48, ad Pind. Ol. 
vii. 49, Jsthm. iv, 104. See also Meineke, Hist. 
Crit. Com. Graec. p. 385. It is doubtful whether 
this Deinias should be identified with the author 
of a work on the history of inventions mentioned 
by Athenaeus (xi. p. 471, b.; see Fabric. Bibl. 
Graec. vol. ii: p. 150). « [BE 
DEI’NIAS, is mentioned by Pliny among the 
most ancient painters of monochromes. (xxxv. 8. 
s. 34.) 7 [P. &] 
_ DEINO/CHARES. [Durnocrarss.] =€ 
_ DEINO'CRATES (Aewonpdérns). 1. ASyracus 
san, was originally a friend of Agathocles, who on 
that account spared his life in the massacre at Syra- 
cuse by which he established himself in the tyranny, 
B.c. 317. Afterwards, however, in B. c. 812, we 
find Deinocrates commanding the Syracusan exiles 
in the war in which the Carthaginians supported 
them against Agathocles. The latter, when he 
fled from Africa and returned to Sicily at the end 


' of B. c. 307, found Deinocrates at the head of so 


formidable an army, that he offered to abdicate 
the tyranny and restore the exiles, stipulating 
only for the possession of two fortresses with the 
territory around them. But the ambition of Dei- 
nocrates, who preferred his present power to the 
condition of a private citizen in Syracuse, led him 
to reject the offer. Agathocles, however, defeated 
him in a battle, and he then submitted. He was. 
received into favour by the tyrant, who gave him. — 
the command of a portion of his forces, and re- 
tained him in his contidence to the end. (Diod. 
xix. 8, 104, xx. 77, 79, 89,90.) > 2o 
2. A Messenian, went to Rome in B. c. 183, to 
justify the revolt of Messene from the Achaeans. | 
On his arrival, his hopes were raised by finding that. 
Flamininus, who was a personal friend of his and 
an enemy to Philopoemen, the Achaean leader, was 
about. to pass into Greece on an embassy to Prusias 
and Seleucus. Flamininus promised him his services, © 
and, when he had reached Naupactus, sent. to 
Philopoemen and the other magistrates, desiring 
them to call an assembly of the Achaeans, Philo- 
poemen, however, was aware that Flamininus had 


not come with any instructions on the subject from 


the senate, and he therefore answered, that he 


would comply with his request if he would first : 


state the points on which he wished to confer with 
the assembly. This he did not venture to do, and © 


the hopes of Deinocrates accordingly fell to the 
ground. Shortly after this, Philopoemen was 
taken prisoner by the Messenians, and Deinocrates — 


was prominent among those who caused him to be - 


‘put todeath. In the ensuing year the authors of. 


the revolt were obliged to yield to the wishes of 


the Messenian people for peace, and Lycortas, the 
` Achaean general, having been admitted into the 
city, commanded the execution of Deinocrates and 
‘the chiefs of his party ; but Deinocrates anticipated. 


the sentence by suicide. His qualifications as a 
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- statesman were, according to Polybius, of the most 
In political foresight, for in- 
stance, he was utterly deficient. (Polyb. xxiv. 5, 
(12; Liv. xxxix. 49; Plut, Philop. 18—21, Flam. 
! ? a a [E. E] 

_ DEINO/CRATES (Aewoxpdrns), a most dis- 
tinguished Macedonian architect in the time of 
He was the architect of the 
new temple of Artemis at Ephesus, which was built 
after the destruction of the former temple by Hero- 
stratus. [CHERSIPHRON.] He was employed by 
Alexander, whom he accompanied into Egypt, in the 
Deinocrates laid out the 
ground and erected several of the principal buildings. 
Besides the works which he actually erected, he 
formed a design for cutting mount Athos into a 
statue of Alexander, to whom he presented his 
plan upon his accession to the throne; but the 
king forbad the execution of the project. The 
-right hand ofthe figure was to have held a city, 
and in the left there would have been a basin, in 
which the water of all the mountain streams was 
to pour, and thence into the sea. Another curious 
work which he did not live to finish, is mentioned 
under ARSINOE [pp. 366, 367]: this fixes the 
The so-called mo- 
nument of Hephaestion by Deinocrates was only 

a funeral pile (upd, Diod. xvii. 115), though a 
very magnificent one. It formed a pyramid, rising 

in successive terraces, all adorned with great 
magnificence. (Plin. v.10, s. 11, vii. 87, s. 38, 
o- xxxiv, 14, 8,42; Vitruv. i. l. $4, ii. praefi; Strab. 
xiv. pp. 640, 641; Val. Max, i. 4, ext. 1; Amm, 
Mare, xxii. 16; Solin. 35, 43; Plut. Alex. 72, de 
Alex. Virt. ii, § 2; Lucian, pro Imag. 9, de eon- 

o serib, Hist, 12; Tzetz. Chil viii, 199, xi. 367.) 
- There is immense confusion among these writers 
about the architect’s name. Pliny calls him Dino- 
_. chares, or, according to some of the MSS., Tymo-. 
~-chares or Timocrates; Strabo has Xecporparns ; 
Plutarch, Stracucparys; and, among other varia- 
tions, Eustathius (ad Hom. It. & 229) calls him 


superficial character. 
20; Paus. iv. 29.) 


Alexander the Great. 


building of Alexandria. 


time of the architect’s death. 


Diocles of Rhegium. fP. S.] 


DEINO'LOCHUS (AewdAoyos), a comic poet 
of Syracuse or Agrigentum, was, according to 
some, the son, according to others, the disciple, of 
Epicharmus. He lived about B. c. 488, and wrote 
fourteen plays in the Doric dialect, about which 
we only know, from a few titles, that some of them 
were on mythological subjects. (Suid. s.v.; Fabric. 
Bibl. Graec, ii. p. 486; Grysar, de Doriens. Com. 


i. p. 81.) [P. 8.] | 


DEINO'MACHA (Aewoudyn), daughter of 
Megacles, the head of the Alemaeonidae, grand- 
daughter of Cleisthenes, and mother of Alcibiades. 


(Plut, Ale. 1; Athen. v. p. 219,¢.; Acl V. H. 
ìi. l; see also ALCIBIADES, p. 99, a., and the pas- 
sages there referred to.) [E. E.] 
_DEINO/MACHUS (Aewóuaxos), a philoso- 
pher, who agreed with Calliphon in considering the 
chief good to consist in the union of virtue with 
‘bodily pleasure, which Cicero calls a joining of the 
_ man with the beast. The doctrine is thus further 
explained by Clement of Alexandria :— Pleasure 
and virtue are both of them ends to man; but 
pleasure is so from the first, while virtue only becomes 
so after experience. (Cie. de Fin. v. 8, de Off. iii. 
33, Tuse. Quaest, v, 80; Clem. Alex. Strom. ii, 
21,) The Deinomachus, whom Lucian introduces 
in the Philopseudes, is of course a different person, 
‘and possibly a fictitious character, - [EE] 


„authority on the subject. 


DEINOSTRATUS. 
. DEINO’MENES (Aevouévys). 
Gelon, Hiero, and Thrasybulus, succesively tyrants 
of Syracuse. (Herod. vii. 145; Pind. Pyth. i. 
154, ii. 34.) | 
2. One of the guards of Hieronymus, king of 
Syracuse, in the plot against whose life he joined. 
When Hieronymus had marched into Leontini, 
and had arrived opposite the house where the 
murderers were posted, Deinomenes, who was close 
behind him, stopped under pretence of extricating 
his foot from a knot which confined it, and thus 
checked the advance of the multitude, and separated 
the king from his guards. The assassins then 
rushed on Hieronymus and slew him. (B. c. 215.) 
His attendants turned their weapons against Dei- 
nomenes, but he escaped with a few wounds, and 
was soon after elected by the Syracusans one of 
their generals. (Liv. xxiv. 7,23.) [E. EJ] 
DEINO‘MENES (Aevouévns), a statuary, 
whose statues of Jo, the daughter of Inachus, and 
Callisto, the daughter of Lycaon, stood in the 
Acropolis at Athens in the time of Pausanias. 
(Paus. i. 25. § 1.) Pliny (xxxiv. 8. s. 19) men- 
tions him among the artists who flourished in the 
95th Olympiad, B. c. 400, and adds, that he made 
statues of Protesilaiis and Pythodemus the wres- 
tler. (Zb.§ 15.) Tatian mentions a statue by him 
of Besantis, queen of the Paeonians. (Oral. ad 
Graec. 53, p. 116, ed. Worth.) His name appears 
on a base, the statue belonging to which is lost. 
(Bockh, Corp. Inserip. i: No. 470.) [PST 


Perseus and the Romans (B. c. 171), vainly en- 


regard to the letter which C. Lucretius had sent to 
ask for ships, and which Deinon pretended was a 
forgery of their enemy Eumenes, king of Pergamus, 
designed to involve them in a ruinous war. But, 
though he failed on this occasion, he still kept up 
a strong opposition to the Roman party. In B. €. 
167, after the defeat of Perseus, the Rhodians de- 
livered him up to the Romans by way of propi- 
tiating them. Polybius calls him a bold and 
covetous adventurer, and censures him for what he 
considers an unmanly clinging to life after the ruin 
of his fortunes, (Polyb. xxvii. 6,11, xxviii. 2, xxix, 
5, xxx. 6-8; Liv, xliv. 23, 29, xlv. 22.) [E E.] 

DEINON or DINON (Acivwy, Aivwv), father 
of Cleitarchus, the historian of Alexander’s expedi- 
tion. He wrote a history of Persia, to which C. 
Nepos (Con. 5) refers as the most trustworthy 
He had, however, a 
large fund of credulity, if we may trust Pliny, 
(H. N. x. 49.) He is quoted also in the following 
passages :—-Plut. ade. 36, Aria. 1, 6, 9, 10,13, 
19, 22, Them... 273; Athen. ii. p, 67,.b. iv. p. 
146, ca xi. p. 503, f, xil. pp. 556, b, 560, f, 
609, a xiv. pp. 633, da 652, bs Cic. de Die. i 


23; Ael H. A. xvii. 10, F. H. viii; Diog. 


Laért. i. 8, ix. 50, in which two passages we also 
find the erroneous reading Alwy, [E. E]. 

- DEINO’/STRATUS (Aedarparos),a geometer, 
He is stated by Proclus to have been the brother 
of Menaechmus, and a contemporary and follower. 
of Plato. (Comm. in Eucl. e. iv.) The two bro- 
thers, according to Proclus, made the whole of geo- 
metry more perfect (TeAewrépay)- than before, 
Pappus (lib. iv. prop. 25) has handed down. the 


curve which is called the guedratrix of Deinostra- 


tus for squaring the circle, which Nicomedes and 


1, Father of 


DEINON (Aeévwv), one of the chief men of 
Rhodes, who, when the war broke out between 


deavoured to induce his countrymen to pay no 


ed 


scarce ae 
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others afterwards used. This curve is made by | 


the intersection of a revolving radius of a circle 


with a line moving perpendicular to the first posi- 
tion of that radius, both moving uniformly, and } 


so that the extremity of the moving perpendicular 
descends from the circumference to the centre 
while the revolving radius describes a right angle. | 
a | E [A. De M.] 
` DE'IOCES (Aniórns), the founder of the Me- 
‘dian empire, according to Herodotus, who states 


that, after the Assyrians had held the empire of 


Upper Asia 520 years, various nations revolted 
from them, and first of all the Medes: Soon after 
this, Deïoces, the son of Phraortes, a wise man 
among the Medes, desiring the tyranny, became 
an arbitrator for his own village; and the fame of 
his justice attracted to him suitors from all quar- 
ters, till at last the Medes chose him for their 
king. He immediately assumed great royal state, 
and made the Medes provide him with. a body- 
guard and build him a fortress. He then built 
the city of Agbatana (Ecbatana), in the centre of 
which he resided, hidden from the public view 
and transacting all business through messengers, 
in order, says Herodotus, to prevent the plots 
which his former equals might have been drawn 
into by jealousy. The few who were admitted to 
his presence were required to observe the strictest 
decorum. His administration of justice was very 
severe, and he kept a body of spies and informers 
throughout the whole country. After a reign of 
thirty-five years, during which he ruled the six 
tribes of the Medes without attempting any foreign 
= conquest, Deioces died, and was succeeded by his 
son, Phraortes. (Herod. i. 95—102.) 

There are considerable difficulties in settling the 
chronology of the Median empire. Herodotus 
gives the reigns as follows : 

Deioces . . . 53 years. (i. 102.) 


pip nt Phraortes s eee ay (ibid) 
Cyaxares . .  . 40 „ (i. 106.)* 
pio ug (i. 130.) 


oo Astyages s e 


Total, 150 
Now, since the accession of Cyrus was in B. C. 
(560-559, the accession of Deïoces would fall in B..c. 
710-709, which is confirmed by Diodorus (ii. 32), 
_ who says that, “according to Herodotus, Cyaxares 
[meaning Deitoces] was chosen king in the second 
‘year of the 17th Olympiad.” (8.c. 711-710.) It also 
agrees with what may be inferred from Scripture, 
and is expressly stated by Josephus (Ani. x. 2), 
that the Medes revolted after the destruction of 
the army of Sennacherib, and the death. of that 
king. (B. c.711.) Moreover, the Lydian dynasty 
of the Mermnadae is computed by Herodotus to 
have lasted 170 years, down to the taking of Sardis 
in B.C. 546, It therefore began in B. c. 716. 
Now, it may be inferred, with great probability, 


from the statements of Herodotus, that the Hera- | ted, joces; Ph 
 Cyaxares, Asdahages (Astyages), as in Herodotus, 


cleidae, who preceded the Mermnadae in Lydia, 
were Assyrian governors. If so, here is another 
_ reason for believing that the great Assyrian empire 

was broken up in consequence of the destruction 


of its army under Sennacherib. The small differ- 


ence by which the last date (B. c. 716). exceeds 


- what it ought to be according to this view, might | 
be expected from the difficulty of fixing these dates | 


oy Including the 28 years of the Scythian rule, i im 
eee supplied from Herodotus. 


aby goin: Seva pkar, 


‘reigns, | ng tg a ee 
- In the list of Eusebius, the fifth king, Arbianes, 
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within two or three years; and, moreover, the 


date of the capture of Sardis is disputed, some 


bringing it as low as B. €. 542, | 
A difficulty still remains. Herodotus mentions 

an interregnum, and it seems from his language 

to have been not a short one, between the revolt. 


of the Medes and the accession of Deioces; and he 


is supposed to give the sum total of the Median 
rule as 156 years... With reference to the former 


point, it may be supposed that the 53 years assign- 


ed to Deïoces include the interregnum, a supposi- 
tion extremely probable from the length of the pe- 
riod, especially as the character which Deioces had 
gained before his accession makes it most unlikely © 
that he was a very young man; and, on the other 
hand, the Scriptural chronology forbids our carry- 
ing up the revolt of the Medes higher than 3. c. 
712 at the very utmost. As to the supposed pè- 
riod of 156 years, the truth is, that Herodotus 
says nothing about such a period: He says (i. 
130), that the Medes had ruled over Asia above 
the river Halys 128 years, rdpet À dco of Sadar 
ñpxov, which does not mean, that the 28 years of 
the Scythian rule are to be added to the 128 years, 
but that they are to be deducted from it. The 
question then arises, from what period are the 128. 
years to be dated? The most probable solution 
seems to be that of Kalinsky and Clinton, who 
supposed that the date to which the 128 years 
would lead us back, namely (5884-128 =) 688 B. C., 
was that of the accession of Detoces, and that the 
22 years which remain out of the 53 ascribed to 
him by Herodotus (B. c. 748—68$) formed the 
period of the interregnum. | 

The account of Ctesias, which is preserved by 


Diodorus, is altogether different from that of Hero- 


dotus. After relating the revolt of Arbaces [AR-_ 
BACES], he gives the following series of Median 
reigns (ii, 32—34): . 


l. Arbaces  . ; s - 28 years. 
2. Mandauces . e oe a A a S gee 
3. Sosarmus . TE 0 BO aE 
4, Artycas . ‘ ‘ wo vary DOU y's, 
5. Arbianes . : es eee B ge 
6. Artaeus . à A el 1 i gg’ 
7. Artynes gh ER a O A arn 
8. Astibaras ie ee ee | E 
9. Aspadas, whom he identifies = > > 
with Astyages . we [8 5]",,, 
317 


This would place the revolt of the Medes in B. c. 


(5594-317) 876. 


Now this account disagrees with that of Hero- 
dotus in all the names, and in the events ascribed. 


to each reign, except the last; but the two lists 


agree in the numbers assigned to the last three 


is omitted, and then follow Deioces, Phraortes, 


but with different numbers, whence Clinton con- 


-jectures. that the 22 years assigned to Arbianes 
_were really those of the interregnum before Deioces. 
No successful attempt has yet been made to recon- 
‘cile Herodotus, Ctesias, and Eusebius. Diodorus 


supposed the interregnum of Herodotus to extend 
over several ages, and Eusebius adopts the same 


: E3 This number, which is omitted by Diodorus, 
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idea in his tables, when he reckons a long 
period without kings between Arbaces and Deioces, 
(Compare SARDANAPALUS, and Clinton, F. H, is 


App. B) 6500: [P. 8.) | 
 DEVOCHUS (Anlexos), of Proconnesus, is 
mentioned by Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Jud. de 


Thucyd,.2, 5) as one of the earliest Greek histo- | 


_ ians, who lived previous to the time of Herodotus. 
He is probably the same person as the Deïochus 
whom Stephanus of Byzantium (s. v. Aduaros) 
calls a native of Cyzicus, and who wrote a work 
on Cyzicus (wept Kufixov), which is frequently 
referred to by the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, 
who, however, calls him by his proper name only 
once (on i, 139), and in all the other passages refers 
- to him under the name of AnfAoyos, or Arioyos, 
(Schol. ad Apollon. i. 961, 966, 976, 987, 989, 
1037, 1062, 1063, 1065, ii. 85,106.) [L. 5.] 
DEION (Aniwr), 1. A son of Aeolus and 
- Enarete, was king in Phocis and husband of Dio- 
mede, by whom he became the father of Astero- 
peia, Aenetus, Actor, Phylacus, and Cephalus, 
(Apollod. i. 7. § 3,.9.§ 4.) After the death of 
- his brother, Salmoneus, he took his daughter Tyro 
into his house, and gave her in marriage to Cre- 
theus, His name occurs also in the form Deioneus. 
(Eustath. ad Hom. p. 1685.) | 
2. A son of Heracles and Megara, and brother 
of Deicoon. (Apollod. ii. 7. § 8.) PL. S.J 
DEIO'NE (Anidrvn), that is, the daughter of 
Deo or Demeter, is used as a name for Persephone. 
(Callimach. Fragm, 48.) It occurs also as a pro- 
per name of the mother of Miletus. (Ov. Met. 
ix, 442.) aa [L. S.] 
DEIONEUS (Anioveds). 
the wife of Ixion. When he violently extorted 
from his son-in-law the bridal gifts, Ixion invited 
him to his house, and caused him to be thrown 
into a pit filled with fire, in which he perished. 
(Pind. Pyth. ii. 39.) ? 


= 2. A son of Eurytus of Oechalia, whom The- 
seus married to Perigune, the daughter of Sinnis. 


(Plut. Thes. 8.) | [L. 8.] 
DEI’OPE (Aniérn), a daughter of Triptolemus 
and mother of Eumolpus, or, according to others, 
of Triptolemus. (Paus. i. 14. § 2; Schol, ad Soph. 
Oed. Col, 1108; Aristot. Mirad. 143, 291.) [L.8.] 
DEIOPE’A, a fair Lydian nymph, who belonged 
to the suite of Hera, and whom she promised as a 
reward to Aeolus if he would assist her in destroy- 
ing the fleet of Aeneas, Su irg. den. i. 72.) [L.8.] 
DEIOPI’‘TES (Aniowtrys), ason of Priam, who 
was slain by Odysseus. (Hom. Ji. xi. 420 ; Apol- 
lod. iii. 12. § 5.) [L. 8.] 
DEIO'TARUS (Aniérapos). 
Galatia. He is said by Plutarch to have been a 


very old man in B.c. 54, when Crassus, passing 


through Galatia on his Parthian expedition, rallied 


him on his building a new city at his time of life. | 


He must therefore have attained to mature man- 


hood in B. c. 95, the year of the birth of Cato of. 


Utica, whose father’s friend he was, and who, we 
know, was left an orphan at a very early age. 
(Plut. Crass. 17, Cat. Min. 12,15; Pseudo-Appian, 
Parth p. 136; comp. Caro, p. 647, a) Deiotarus 
adhered firmly to the Romans in their wars in 
Asia, and in B. c, 74 defeated in Phrygia the ge- 
nerals of Mithridates. For his services he was 


honoured by the senate with the title of king, and, 


probably in B. c, 63, the year of the death of Mi- 


thridates, had Gadelonitis and Armenia Minor 


battle of Pharsalia in B. c. 48. 
Appian, Bell. Civ. li, 71; Caes. Bell. Civ, tii. 4; 


1. Father of Dia, 


1. Tetrarch: of. 


a DEIOTARUS. 

added to his dominions. Appian, apparently by 
an oversight, says that Pompey made him tetrarch 
of Galatia. He succeeded, indeed, doubtless by 


Roman. favour, in encroaching on the rights of the 


other tetrarchs of that district, and obtaining nearly 
the whole of it for himself, (Strab, xii. pp. 547, 
567; Casaub. ad loc; Plut. Pomp. 38; Appian, 
Bell. Mithr, 114; Cic. pro Deiot. 13, Phil. xi, 12, 
de Har. Resp. 13; Hirt. Bell. Alex. 67.) In Bc. 
51, when Cicero was encamped at Cybistra on the 
borders of Cappadocia, for the protection of Cappa- 
docia and Cilicia against the Parthians, Deiotarns 
offered to join him with all his forces, and was in- 
deed on his way to do so, when Cicero sent to in- 
form him that events had rendered his assistance 
unnecessary. (Cic. Phil. xi. 13, ad Fam. viii. 10, 
xv. 1, 2,4.) In the civil war, Deiotarus attached 


himself to the cause of Pompey, together with 


whom he effected his escape in a ship after the 
(Plut. Pomp. 73; 


Cic. de Die, ii. 37, pro Deiot. 3, 4; Lucan. Phars, 


v. 55, vill, 209.) In B.c. 47 he applied to Domi- 
tius Calvinus, Caesar’s legate in Asia, for aid 
against Pharnaces, who had taken possession of 


Armenia Minor, and who in the campaign which 


followed defeated the Roman and Galatian forces 
near Nicopolis. (Hirt. Bell. Alex. 34—41, 65~—77; 


Appian, Bell, Civ, ii. 91; Plut. Caes, 50; Dion 
Cass. xlii. 45—48 ; Sueton. Jul. 35; Cic. ad Fam. 
xv. 15, pro Deiot. 5.) When Caesar, in the same 


year, came into Asia from Egypt, Deiotarus received 
him with submission, and endeavoured to excuse the 
aid he had given to Pompey, According to Hir- — 


tius (Bell. Alex. 67, 78), Caesar left him his title 
of king, but gave his tetrarchy to Mithridates of 
Pergamus. Cicero tells us (de Div. i. 15, comp. 
Phil. ii. 37), that he was deprived both of his 
tetrarchy and kingdom, not however of his regal 
title (pro Deiot. 13), and fined. Dion Cassius says 
(zli. 63), that Caesar did indeed bestow on Ario- 
barzanes, king of Cappadocia, a portion of the 
kingdom of Deiotarus, but that he gave the latter 
a part of what he took away from Pharnaces, and 
so in fact enlarged his territory; but this seems 
inconsistent with the whole tenour of what we 
find in Cicero. 

In the autumn of the same year, the cause of 
Deiotarus was unsuccessfully pleaded by Brutus 
before Caesar at Nicaea in Bithynia. (Cie. Brut. 
5, ad Au. xiv. 1.) In B. c. 45, he was defended 
by Cicero before Caesar, in the house of the latter 
at Rome, in the speech (pro Rege Deiotara) still 
extant. From this it appears that his grandson, 
Castor, had accused him of a design against Caesar's 
life when he received him in Galatia, and also of an 
intention of sending troops to the aid of Caecilius 


Bassus. [See p. 472.] Strabo, however, speaks of 


Castor as the son-in-law of Deiotarus, and says that 
the old king put him to death together with his wife, 
Deiotarus’s own daughter ; and Suidas tells us that 
he did so because Castor had accused him to Cae- 
sar. Vossius conjectures that the Castor mention- 
ed by Cicero was son to the one whom Strabo and 
Suidas speak of, and that Deiotarnus put the latter 
to death because he had instigated the younger 
Castor to accuse him. (Strab. xi. p. 568; Suid. 
s. vu. Kaorwp; Caes. Bell, Civ. ili, 45 Cic: ud Fam. 
ix. 12; Voss. de Hist. Grace. p. 203, ed. Wester- 
mann; comp. the language of Cicero, pro Deiot. 
10, 11.) At this time Blesamins and Hieras, 
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from the Roman senate the title of king, to which 
some grant of territory was apparently attached. | 


| comp. Dion Cass. 1. 13, li. 25 Strab. xii. p. 567; 
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emissaties of Deiotarus, were at Rome to look after 


his interests (Cic. pro Deiot, 14, 15); and. they 
were still there in the following year, B. oc. 44, 
when Hieras, after the murder of Caesar, appears 
to have obtained from Antony, through Fulvia, 
the restitution of his master’s dominions for 10,000 


sestertia (88,5412, 13s, 4d.). Deiotarus, however, 


had seized by force on the territory in question as 


soon as he heard of Caesar's death. (Cic, Phil. ii, 


37, ad Ait, xiv. 12,19, xvi. 3.) In B. c. 42, he 
joined the party of Brutus and Cassius at the re- 
quest of the former, and after Cassius had vainly 
endeavoured to attach him to them. (Dion Cass. 
xlvii. 24.) He was succeeded by Deiotarus II. 
(No. 2), his only surviving son, all the rest of his 
children having been put to death by him, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, in order that his kingdom in the 
hands of his suecessor might not be shorn of its 
power. (Plut, de Stoic. stepugn. 32.) This ac- 
count, if true, warns us to make a large deduction 
from the praises lavished on him‘by Cicero. He 
appears to have had a full share of superstition, 
and to have been in the habit of paying much 
et to auguries. (Cic. de, Div. i. 15, ii. 36, 
37. 


2, Son and successor of the above. Already, 
however, before his father’s death, he had received 


With this Deiotarus, Cicero tells us that his son 


and his nephew remained, while himself and his. 
brother Quintus were occupied with their campaign | 
in Cilicia, B. c. 51. (Cie. ad Ad. v.17, 18, Phil. 


xi. 12,) In the war between Antony and Octavius 
he took part with the former, but went over from 
him to the enemy in the battle of Actium, B. c. 31. 
He was succeeded in his kingdom by Amynras, 
No. 6. Cicero speaks of him, as well as of his 
father, in very high terms. (Plut, Ani. 61, 63; 


Cie. Phil. xi. 18.) . 
3. Son of the younger Castor, and great grand- 


son of Deiotarus I. He was the last king of Paph- | 


lagonia, and was surnamed S:AddeAqos. (Strab. xii. 


p. 562; Clinton. F. H. iii. pp. 545, 546.) [E. E] | 


-DEI/PHOBE (Anig¢é6n), a daughter of the seer 


Glaucus. (Virg. Aen. vi. 36; comp. Strpyiva.)(L.8.] | 
DEIVPHOBUS (Anlpofos). 1. A son of Priam | 
and Hecabe, was next to Hector the bravest among 
- the Trojans. When Paris, yet unrecognized, came | 
to his brothers, and conquered them all in the con- - 
test for his favourite bull, Deiphobus drew his 
sword against him, and Paris fled to the altar of: 
Zeus Herceius. (Hygin. Fab. 91.) Deiphobus and 
his brothers, Helenus and Asius, led the third 
host of the Trojans against the camp of the Achae- | 
ans (Hom. Ji. xii. 94), and when Asius had fallen, ' 
Deiphobus advanced against Idomeneus, but, in- |. 
stead of killing him, he slew Hypsenor. (xiii. 410.) | ( 
When hereupon Idomeneus challenged him, he 
-called Aeneas to his assistance. (xiii, 462.) -He 
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also slew Ascalaphus, and while he was tearing | 


the helmet from his enemy’s head, he was wounded 
by Meriones, and led out of the tumult by his 
brother, Polites. (xiii. 517, &c.) When Athena 
wanted to deceive Hector in his fight with Achilles, 


she assumed the appearance of Deiphobus, (xxii. 
227.) He accompanied Helena to the wooden horse 


in which the Achaeans were concealed. (Od. 


iv. 276.) Later traditions describe him as the 


conqueror of Achilles, and as having married He- 
lena after the death of Paris, for he had loved her, 
it is said, before, and had therefore prevented her 
being restored to the Greeks. (Hygin. Fab. 110; 
Dictys. Cret. i, 10, iv. 22; Serv. ad Aen. ii, 166; 


 Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 168; Schol. ad Hom. Il, xxiv. 


251; Eurip. Troad. 960.) It was for this reason 
that, on the fall of Troy all the hatred of the. 
Achaeans was let loose against him, and Odysseus | 
and. Menelaus rushed to his house, which was 
among the first that were consumed by the flames. 
(Hom. Od. viii, 517; Serv. ad Aen. ii, 310.) He 
himself was killed by Helena (Hygin. Fab. 240); 
according to other traditions, he fell in battle 
against Palamedes (Dares Phryg. 26); or he was 
slain and fearfully mangled by Menelaus. (Dict. 
Cret. v. 12; Quint. Smyrn. xiii. 354, &c.; Eustath. 
ad Hom. p.894.) In this fearful condition he was — 


| found in the lower world by Aeneas, who erected 


a monument to him on cape Rhoeteum, (Virg. 
Aen. vi. 493, &c.) His body, which remained 
unburied, was believed to have been changed into 
a plant used against hypochondriasis, Pausanias 
(v. 22.§2) saw a statue of him at Olympia, a 
work of Lycius, which the inhabitants of Apollonia 
had dedicated there. | 

2. A son of Hippolytus at Amyclae, who puri- 
fied Heracles after the murder of Iphitus. (Apol- 
lod. ii. 6. § 2; Diod, iv. 31.) L.S. 

DEIPHONTES (Anipévrns), a son of Anti- 


machus, and husband of Hyrnetho, the daughter of 


Temenus the Heracleide, by whom he became the 
father of Antimenes, Xanthippus, Argeius, and 


Orsobia. When Temenns, in the division of Pelo- 


'ponnesus, had obtained Argos as his share, he be- 
stowed all his affections upon Hyrnetho and her - 

husband, for which he was murdered by his sons, 
who thought themselves neglected. But after the | 

death of Temenus, the army declared Deiphontes 
and Hyrnetho his rightful successors. (Apollod. ii. 
8. § 5.) According to Pausanias (ii. 19. § 1), the 
sons of Temenus formed indeed a conspiracy against 
their father and Defphontes; but after Temenus’s 
death it was not Deiphontes that succeeded him, 
but Ceisus.. Deiphontes, on the other hand, is 
said to have lived at Epidaurus, whither he went 
with the army which was attached to him, and 
from whence he expelled the Ionian king, Pity- 
reus. (Pans. ii. 26. § 2.) His brothers-in-law, — 
however, who grudged him the possession of. their 
sister Hyrnetho, went to Epidaurus, and tried to 
persuade her to leave her husband; and when this 
attempt failed, they carried her off by force. Dei~ 


phontes pursued them, and after having killed one 


of them, Cerynes, he wrestled with the other, who 


held his sister in his arms, In this straggle, Hyr 
netho was killed by her own brother, who then . 
escaped. Deiphontes carried her body back to 


Epidaurus, and there erected a sanetuary to her. 
(Paus. ti. 28.83.) oe Phe ST 
-© DEVPYLE (Aniérvan), a daughter of Adrastus 


| and Amphithea. She was the wife of Tydeus, by 
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whom she became the mother of Diomedes. (Apol- 
lod. i. 8. § 5, 9. § 13.) Servius (ad Aen. i. 101) 
and Hyginus (Fab. 69) call her Deiphile. [L. S.] 
DET PY LUS (Antrvaos), three mythical beings 


‘concerning whom nothing of interest is related. 
(Hom. JZ. v. 325; Hygin. Fab. 15, 109.) [L.8.] 
© DE'LIUS and DELIA (Ajos and Ayia or 
Anaids), surnames of Apollo and Artemis respec- 
tively, which are derived from the island of Delos, 
‘the birthplace of those two divinities. (Virg. den. 
vi. 12, Helog. vii. 29; Val. Flace. i. 446; Orph. 
Hymn. 33.8.) They are likewise applied, espe- 
cially in the plural, to other divinities that were 
worshipped in Delos, viz. Demeter, Aphrodite, 
and the nymphs. (Aristoph. Thesm. 333; Callim. 
Hymn, in Dian. 169, Hymn. in Del. 323; Hom. 
Hymn, in Apoll. Del. 157.) FE-S] 
<Q. DELLIUS, a Roman eques, who seems 

to have lived as a negotiator in Asia, where 
in B. C. 44 he joined Dolabella. Afterwards he 
went over to Cassius and then joined M. Antony, 
who sent him, in B. c. 41, to Egypt to summon 
Cleopatra to appear before him at Tarsus in Cilicia. 
Cleopatra, trusting to the power of her personal 
charms, obeyed the command and went to Antony. 
In B. c. 36, Dellius was engaged on some business 
in Judaea, and on that occasion he is said to have 
advised Alexandra, the daughter of Hyreanus and 
widow of Alexander, to send the portraits of her 

beautiful children to Antony in order to win the 


-favour of the triumvir. In the same year he ac 


- companied Antony on his expedition against the 
Parthians. In B. c. 84, when Antony marched 


into Armenia, Dellius was sent before him to Arta-. 


= vasdes, to lull him into security by treacherous 
promises, When the war of Actium broke out, 
= B€. 31, Dellius and Amyntas were sent by Antony 
_from Galatia to Macedonia to collect auxiliaries ; 
but before the fatal battle was fought, Dellius 
deserted to Octavian. This step was nothing ex- 


traordinary in a man of his kind, who had suc 
cessively belonged to all the parties of the time ; 


but he is said to have been led to this last deser- 


tion by his fear of Cleopatra, whom he had 


offended by ridiculing the meanness she displayed 
at her entertainments. After this we hear no 
more of him. JDellius appears to have been a man 
of some talent; he did at least some service to 
literature by writing a history of the war against 
the Parthians, in which he himself had fought 
under Antony. (Strab. xi. p.523, with Casanbon’s 
correction.) This work is completely lost, and we 
cannot even say whether it was written in Latin 


or in Greek; but we have reason for believing that . 


Plutarch’s account of that war (Ant. 37—52) was 
taken from Dellius, so that probably we possess 
at least an abridgement of the work. (Plut, Ant. 
59.) In the time of Seneca (Suas. p. 7) there 
existed some letters of Dellius to Cleopatra of a 
lascivious nature, which are now likewise lost. Our 
Q. Dellius is probably the same person as the 
Dellius to whom Horace addressed the beautiful third 
ode of the second book. (Comp. Dion Cass. xlix. 


39, 1. 18, 23; Vell. Pat. ii. 84; Joseph. Ant. Jud. 


xv. 2, $6; Plut. Ant, 25; Zonar. x. 29.; Senec. 
de Clement. i. 10.) [L. S.F- 

DELMA’TICUS, a surname of L. Caecilius 
- Metellus, consul in sB. c. 119. [METELLUS.] 


DELMA'TIUS or DALMA‘TIUS, 1. Son of 
Constantius Chlorus and his second wife, Flavia 


Maximiana Theodora. From his half-brother, 


DELPHUS. | 


Constantine the Great, he received the title of 


censor, which had lain dormant since the attempt 
of Decius to revive it in the person of Valerian, 


and now appears for the last time arnong the 


dignities of Rome. Delmatius was entrusted with 
the task of investigating the charge brought by the 
Arians against Athanasius of having murdered 


-Arsenius, bishop of Hypselis [ATHANASIUS, p. 


394], and appears to have died before the year 
A.D. 335. (Tillemont, Listotre des Empereurs, 
vol. iv. p. 288.) He was the father of 

2. Fravius JULIUS DELMATIUS, who was edu- 
cated at Narbonne under the care of the rhetorician 
Exsuperius; distinguished himself by suppressing 
the rebellion of Calocerus in Cyprus; was appoint- 
ed consul a. D. 333; two years afterwards was 
created Caesar by his uncle, whom he is said to 
have resembled strongly in disposition ; upon the 
division of the empire received Thrace, Macedonia, 
together with Achaia, as his portion ; and was put 
to death by the soldiers in a. D. 837, sharing the 
fate of the brothers, nephews, and chief ministers 
of Constantine. | 
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It must be observed that there is frequently z 
great difficulty in distinguishing Delmatius the — 


father from Delmatius the son. Many historians 


believe the former to have been the consul of 4. D. | 


333, and the conqueror of Calocerus, the date of 
whose revolt is very uncertain. A few coins of 
the younger in gold, silver, and small brass, are to 
to be found in all large collections, and on these 
his name is conjoined with the title of Caesar and 
Princeps Juventutis, the orthography being for the 
most part Derlmatius, although Dalmatius also 
occasionally appears. (Auson. Prof? 173 Vietor, 
Epi. 41, de Caes. 41, Hacerpt. Vales. § 35 ; 
Theophan. Chronograph. p. 282; Tillemont, Ais- 
toire des Empereurs, vol. iv. pp. 251, 259, 261, 
313, and his note, p. 664, in which he discusses at 
length the dates connected with the history of 
Delmatius and Hannibalianus. LW. R.J 


DELPHI'NIA (AcAqwia), a surname of Arte- . 
mis at Athens. (Pollux, x. 119.) The masculine 


form Delphinius is used as a surname of Apollo, 
and is derived either from his slaying the dragon 
Delphine or Delphyne (usually called Python) 
who guarded the oracle at Pytho, or from his hav- 


Ing shewn the Cretan colonists the way to Delphi, 
while riding on a dolphin or metamorphosing him- | 


self into a dolphin. (Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 208.) 
Under this name Apollo had temples at Athens, 
Cnossus in Crete, Didyma, and Massilia. (Paus. i. 
19. $13; Plut. Thes. l4; Strab. iv. p. 179; Miil- 
ler, Aeginet. p. 154.) [L. S.J 
DELPHUS (AcAgos). 1. A son of Poseidon 
and Melantho, a daughter of Deucalion, from whom 
the town of Delphi was believed to have derived 
its name. (Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 208; comp. Ov. 
Met. vi. 120.) a 

2. A son of Apollo by Celaeno, the daughter of 
Hyamus, and, according to others, by Thyia, the 


daughter of Castalius, or by Melaena, the daughter 


of Cephissus. Tradition pointed to him also as 


- DEMADES, 


the person from whom Delphi received. its name. | 
He is further said to have had a son, Pythis, who- 


: ruled over the country about mount Parnassus, 

and from whom the oracle received the name of 

Pytho. (Paus. x. 6. $§ 2 and 3.) [L. S.J 
DEMA/‘DES * (Anudons), an Athenian states- 


man and orator, a contemporary of Philip, Alexan- 
der the Great, and Antipater. He is said to have 


been. a person of very low origin, and to have at 


one time even served asa rower. (Quintil. ii. 17. 


§ 12; Sext. Empir. adv. Math. ii. 16; Suidas, s. v. 
Anuddys.) But by his extraordinary talents, his 
demagogic artifices, and treachery, he rose to a 
very prominent position at Athens; he used his 
influence, however, in such a manner, that Plutarch 
(Phoe. 1) justly terms him the vaudyioy, that is, 
the shipwreck or ruin of his country. He belonged 
to the Macedonian party, and entertained a deadly 
hatred of Demosthenes; against whom he came 
forward as early as the time of the war against 
Olynthus, B. c. 849 (Suidas, /.c.), and to whom he 


continued hostile to the last; for when, on the ap- 


proach. of Antipater and Craterus, Demosthenes 
and his friends quitted the city, Demades induced 
the people to pronounce sentence of death upon 
them. (Plut. Demosth. 28; Phot. Bibl. p. 69, ed. 
Bekker.) In the battle of Chaeroneia he fell into 
the hands of the Macedonians; and when Philip, 
during the revelries with which he celebrated his 
victory, reviewed the prisoners, Demades frankly 
but politely blamed him for his conduct, and Philip 
was so well pleased with the flattery implied in 
the censure, that he not only restored Demades to 
his liberty, but set free all the Athenian prisoners 
without ransom, and concluded a treaty of friendship 
with Athens. (Diod. xvi. 87; Gell. xi. 10; Sext. 
` Empir. ade. Maid. i. 13.) The manner in which he 
was treated by the king on that occasion, and the rich 
presents he received from him— it is said that he 


once received the large sum of ten talents—made 


him an active champion in the cause of Macedonia, 
to whose interests he literally sold himself, He 
pursued the same course towards Alexander, the 
son and successor of Philip; and his flattery to- 
wards the young king went so far, that the Athe- 
nians, unable to bear it, inflicted a heavy fine upon 
him. (Aelian, V. H. v.12; Athen. vi. p. 251.) 
But when Harpalus came to Athens, Demades did 


not scruple to accept his bribes also. (Deinarch. e. 
Demosth. § 89, c. Aristog. $15.) When Alexander. 


subsequently demanded the surrender of the Athe- 
nian orators who had instigated the people against 
him, Demades was bribed by the friends of Demos- 
thenes with five talents to use his influence to 
save him and the other patriots. He accordingly 
framed a cunning decree, in which the people ex- 
cused the orators, but promised to surrender them, 
if they should be found guilty. The decree was 
passed, and Demades with a few others was sent 
as ambassador to Alexander, and prevailed upon 
the king to pardon the Athenians and their ora- 


tors, (Diod. xvii. 15; Plut. Demosth. 23.) © In 
B.C. 331 Demades had the administration of a part | 
hens, which Béckh | 


of the public money at At 


(Publ, Econ. of Athen. p. 169, &c., 2nd. edit.) has 
shewn to have been the theoricon ; and when the | 
people demanded of him a sum of money to sup- 


* The name is a contraction of AnuedSns. (Ety- 


mol M. p 


210 13, 265. 12, ed. Sylburg ; Pris- 
cian, i) =: Ot ae yp | ee 


he copied, possessed orations which were attributed. 

to Demades. There is extant a large fragment of 

| an oration bearing the name of Demades (mepl Sw- 

 Sexaerlas), which must have been delivered in B. c. 

826, and in which he defends his conduct during 

the period of Alexander's reign. It was found by 
| I. Bekker in no less than six MSS., and is printed 
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port those who had revolted against Alexander, 


Demades persuaded them to give up that plan by 
appealing to their love of pleasure. (Plut. Praecept. 
Rei Publ. Ger. 25.) By thus supporting the Ma- 
cedonian cause, and yet receiving large bribes from 


the opposite party when opportunities offered, he 
acquired considerable: property, which however 


was squandered by his extravagant and dissolute 
mode of living. His conduct was so bad, and 
he so recklessly violated the laws of his country, | 
that he was frequently punished with heavy fines, 
and once even with atimia. But in B. c. 322, 
when Antipater marched with his army against 
Athens, the people, who were alarmed in: the 
highest degree, and had no one to mediate between 


them and Antipater, recalled their sentence of- 


atimia, and sent Demades, with Phocion and some 
others, as ambassadors to Antipater, who however 
refused, perhaps on the instigation of Demades, to — 
grant peace on any other terms than complete sub- 
mission. (Diod. xviii. 18; Paus. vii. 10. § 1.) In 
B.c. 318, when Antipater was ill in Macedonia, 
the Athenians, unable to bear the pressure of the 
Macedonian garrison in Munychia, sent Demades — 
as ambassador to him with a petition to remove 
the garrison. Antipater was at first inclined to- 
listen to the request; but while Demades was _ 
staying with him, Antipater discovered among the | 
papers left by Perdiecas some letters addressed to. 
him by Demades, in which he urged Perdiccas to 
come to Europe and attack Antipater. The latter 
at first kept his discovery secret; but when De- 
mades pressed him for an answer respecting the 
removal of the garrison from Munychia, Antipater, 
without giving any answer, gave up Demades and 
his son, Demeas, who had accompanied his father 
on this embassy, to the executioners, who forth- 
with put them to death. (Diod, xviii. 48; Arrian,, 
ap. Phot. Bibl. p. 70; Athen. xii. p. 591.) Plu- 
tarch (Phoe. 30) attributes the execution of De- 
mades to Cassander. 

Demades was a man without character or prin- 


ciple, and was accessible to bribes from whatever = 


quarter they came, ever ready to betray his coun- 
try and his own party. Even the good he did 
sprang from the basest motives. The ancients 
have preseryed many features which. illustrate his 
profligate and dissolute mode of life. (Plut. Phoe. 
1, 20, 30, Praec. Rei Publ. Ger.25 ; Athen. ii. p.. 
44; Aehan, F. MH. xiii 12.) He owed his in- 
fluence in the public affairs of Athens to his 
natural skill and his brilliant oratorical powers, 
which were the pure gift of nature, and which he 
never cultivated according to the rules of art. He 
always spoke extempore, and with such irresistible 
force and abundance of wit, that he was a perfect 
match for Demosthenes himself, and Quintilian 
does not hesitate to place him by the side. of 
Pericles. (Cic. Orat. 26, Brut. 9 ; Plut, Demosth. 
8, 10, 11, Apophth. pe 181; Quintil, i. 17. § 12, 


xii. 10. § 49.) Both Cicero and Quintilian ex- 
-pressly state, that Demades left no written orations 


behind him. But from a passage in Tzetzes (Chil. 
vi 36), it is clear that the rhetorician, from whom 


(Liv. xxiv. 22—25.) 
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in the collections of the Attic orators, but its. 
-. genuineness is still doubtful. 
Demades also a history of Delos and of the birth 


of Leto’s children, but this work can scarcely have 
been the production of our Demades, and we know 
of no other person of this name to whom it can 


be ascribed. (Ruhnken, Hist. Crit. Orat, Gir. p. 


71, &c.; J. G. Hauptmann, Disputatio qua De- 
mad: et ili tributum. fragm. orat. consideratur, 
Gera, 1768, 4to., reprinted in Reiske’s Oratores, 
iv. p. 243, &c.; H. Lhardy, Dissertatio de Demade 
Oratore Atheniensi, Berlin, 1834, 8vo.; Wester- 
mann, Gesch. d. griech. Beredisamk. § 54, notes 11 
—16.) | [L. S.] 
= DEMAE'NETUS (Anyalveros), a surname of 
Asclepius, derived from the name of a temple of 
his on the Alpheius. (Paus. vi. 21. § 4.) [L.8.] 
= DEMA/GORAS (Anuayédpas), of Samos, is 
mentioned by Dionysius of Halicarnassus (4. R. 
i. 72), together with Agathyllus, as a writer who 
agreed with Cephalon respecting the date of the 
foundation of Rome, But whether Demagoras 


was a poet like Agathyllus or not is uncertain. | 


He is often mentioned by the grammarians. (Bek- 


ker, Anecd. p. 377 ; Bachmann, Anecd. i. p. 68 5. 


Eustath. ad Il. ix. 558; Eudoc. p. 35; Apostol. 
Prov. ii. 51; Schol. ad Eurip. Phoen. 7.) [L.8.] 
-DEMARATA, daughter of Hiero, king of Syra- 
cuse, was married to Andranodorus, the guardian 
of Hieronymus. After the assassination of the 
latter, she persuaded her husband to seize on the 
sovereign power; but his heart failed him, and 
. he surrendered the citadel to the opposite party. 
After the establishment of the republic, she was 
put to death, together with her niece Harmonia. 
? [E. H. B.] 
-DEMARA’/TUS (Anpdparos), 15th Eurypontid, 
reigned at Sparta from about B. c. 510 to 491. 
Pausanias speaks of him as sharing with Cleomenes 
the honour of expelling Hippias (B. c. 510) (Paus. 
iii. 7 $ 7), and Plutarch (de Virtut. Mul. p. 245, d.) 
unites their names in the war against Argos. 
Under Telesilla, he says “the Argive women beat 
back Cleomenes (direxpovcayro) and thrust out 
Demaratus” (é&éwoay), as if the latter had for a 
time effected an entrance. ‘ He had gained,” 
says Herodotus (vi. 70), “very frequent distinc- 
tion for deeds and for counsels, and had in par- 
ticular won for his country, alone of all her kings, 
an Olympian victory in the four-horse chariot-race.” 
His career, however, was cut short by dis- 
sensions with his colleague. In the invasion, by 
which Cleomenes proposed to wreak his- vengeance 
on Athens, Demaratus, who was joint commander, 
on the arrival of the army at Eleusis, followed the 


example of the Corinthians, and refused to co- 


operate any further. The other allies began now 
to move away, and Cleomenes was forced to follow. 
(Herodot. v. 75.) Henceforward we may easily 


- imagine that his fury at his indignities, and their 


general incompatibility of temper, would render the 
feud between them violentand obstinate. Inn.c.491 
Cleomenes while in Aegina found himself thwarted 
there, and intrigued against at home, by his adver- 
sary, who encouraged the Aeginetans to insult him 
by refusing to acknowledge the unaccredited autho- 
rity of a single king. Cleomenes returned, and set 
the whole of his vehement unscrupulous energy to 


Suidas attributes to 


: DEMARATUS. : 
by robbing him of his affianced bride, Percalug 


daughter of Cheilon. (Herodot. vi. 61, 65.) 
The birth of Demaratus had been as follows :— 


| King Ariston had twice married without issue. 


While his second wife was still alive, either in 
anxiety for an heir or out of mere passion, he 
sought and by a curious artifice obtained as his 
third the wife of his friend Agetus, a woman of 
remarkable beauty. He enticed the husband into 
an agreement, that each should give the other 
whatever he asked; and when Agetus had chosen 
his gift, Ariston demanded in return that he should 
give him his wife. A son was born. Ariston 
was sitting in judgment with the ephors when the 
tidings were brought, and counting the months on 
his fingers, said in their presence, “ It cannot be 
mine.” His doubts, however, appeared no further: 
he owned the child, and gave it, in allusion to the 
public prayer that had been made by the Spartans 
for an heir to his house, the name of Demaratus, 
(Ibid. vi. 61—64.) 

The father’s expression was now brought up 
against the son, Leotychides declared him on oath 
to be wrongfully on the throne; and, in the con- 
sequent prosecution, he brought forward the ephors, 
who had then been sitting with Ariston, to bear 
evidence of his words. The case was referred to 
the Delphian oracle, and was by it, through the 
corrupt interference of Cleomenes, decided for the 
accuser, Who was in consequence raised to th 
throne. (Ibid. vi. 64—66.) pe 

Demaratus, some. time after, was sitting as 
magistrate at the Gymnopaedian games. Leoty-. 
chides sent his attendant to ask the insulting © 
question, how it felt to be magistrate after being 
king. Demaratus, stung by the taunt, made a 
hasty and menacing reply; covered up his face, 


}and withdrew home ; sacrificed there, and taking 


the sacred entrails, sought his mother and conjured 
her to let him know the truth. She replied by an 
account which assuredly leaves the modern reader 
as doubtful as before, but gave him perhaps the 
conviction which she wished, that his father was 
either Ariston or the hero Astrabacus ; and, in 
any case, he seems to have made up his mind ‘to 
regain, by whatever means, his original rank. He 
went to Elis under pretext of a journey to Delphi, 
and here perhaps would have intrigued for sup- 
port, had not the Spartans suspected and sent for 
him. He then retired to Zacynthus, and on being 
pursued thither, made his way into Asia to king 


‘Dareius. (Ibid. vi. 67—70.) 


At the court of Persia he was favourably re- 
ceived, and is said, by stating the Spartan usage, to 


‘have forwarded the claim of Xerxes to the throne 


to the exclusion of his brothers born before their 
father’s accession : and on the resolution being 
taken of invading Greece, to have sent, with what 
intent or feeling Herodotus would not venture to 
determine, a message, curiously concealed [Cizo- 
MENES], to his countrymen at Sparta, conveying 
the intelligence. (Ibid. vii. 3.239.) = 
Henceforward Demaratus performs in the story 


of Herodotus with high dramatic effect the part of 


the unheeded counsellor, who, accompanying the 
invasion and listened to by Xerxes, saw the weak- 
ness of those countless myriads, and ventured to 
combat the extravagant unthinking confidence of | 


work to rid himself of Demaratus, calling to his aid | their leader. Thus at Doriscus, after the mum- 


Leotychides, next heir to the house of Procles, 
whom Demaratus had, moreover, made his enemy 


bering of the army; thus at Thermopylae, when 
he explained that it was for battle the Spartans 


Rome, p. 80. 


= DEMARATUS. 


story, was with Dicaeus in the plain of Thria, 


= when they heard the mystic Eleusinian cry, and 
saw the cloud of sacred dust pass, as escorting the | 


assistant deities, to the Grecian fleet. (Ibid. vii. 
101—105, 209, 234, 235, viii. 65.) ote 


Leaving the imagination of Herodotus and his | 


informants responsible for much of this, we may 


safely believe that Demaratus, like Hippias before, 


accompanied the expedition in the hope of ven- 
geance and restoration, and, probably enough, 


with the mixed feelings ascribed to him. Pausa- 


nias (ili, 7. § 7) states, that his family continued 


long in Asia; and Xenophon (Hell. iii. 1. § 6) 
mentions Eurysthenes and Procles, his descen- 
dants, as lords of Pergamus, Teuthrania, and | 


Halisarna, the district given to their ancestor by 


the king as the reward of his service in the expe- | 


dition. The Cyrean army found Procles at Teu- 
thrania. (Xen. Anab. vii. 8.17.) “To this family 
also,” says Müller (Dor, bk. i. 9. § 8), “ belongs 


Procleés, who married the daughter of Aristotle, when | 


the latter was at Atarneus, and had by her two sons, 
Procles and Demaratus. (Sext. Empir. adv. Ma- 
them, p. 518, ed. Col”) (See below.) Plutarch’s 
anecdote (Them. c. 29), that he once excited the 
king’s anger by asking leave to ride through Sardis 
with the royal tiara, and was restored to favour by 


Themistocles, can only be said not to be in contra- 


diction to the chronology. (Clinton, F. A. ii. 
p. 208.) [A. H.C] 

DEMARA/TUS (Anudparos), a merchant-noble 
of Corinth, and one of the Bacchiadae. When the 
power of his clan had been overthrown by Cypse- 


lus. about B. c. 657, he fled from Corinth, and | 
settled at Tarquinii in Etruria, where he had- 
mercantile connexions. According to Strabo, he 
brought with him a large body of retainers and: 
much treasure, and thereby gained such influence, 
that he was made ruler of Tarquinii. He is said. 
also to have been accompanied by the painter 
Cleophantus of Corinth, and by Encheir and Eu- 
grammus, masters of the plastic arts, and together 


with these refinements, to have even introduced 
the knowledge of alphabetical writing into Etruria. 


He married an Etrurian wife, by whom he had 
two sons, Aruns and Lucumo, afterwards L. Tar- 
quinius Priscus. (Liv. i 34; Dionys. iu. 46; 


Polyb. vi. 23 Strab. v. p. 219, viii. p. 878; Cic. 


Tuse. Quaest. v. 37; Tac, Ann. xi. 14; Plin, H. N. 
xxxv. 3, 12; Niebuht, Rom. Misi. i. pp. 351, 366, 
&c.) For the Greek features pervading the story 


of the Tarquins, see Macaulay’s Lays of a 
oe ot Se - [E.E] 
- DEMARA’TUS (Anuapåros}, a Corinthian, 


connected by hospitality with the family of Philip 
of Macedon. It was through the mediation of 
Demaratus that Alexander returned home from 
Illyria, where he had taken up his abode in con- 
sequence of the quarrel between himself and his- 
father at the marriage of the latter with eae 
- DEMARA/TUS (Anudparos). 1. A son of Py- 
thias, who was Aristotle’s daughter by his wife of | 
the same name. He and his brother, Procles, were. 
pupils of Theophrastus. (Diog. Laért. v. 53; Fa- 
brie. Bibl. Graec. iii. pp. 485, 504.) He appears 
‘to have been named after Demaratus, king of 


B: 0. 837. (Plut. Alex. 9.) 


were trimming their hair ; thus, after the pass was | Sparta, from 
won, when Xerxes owned his wisdom, and he is: 
said to have given the farsighted counsel of oc- | 
cupying Cythera. And thus finally he, says the. 


| autocrator. (Diod. xiii. 96.) 
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whom his father, Procles, was dé- _ 


scended. | | 
2. A Corinthian author of uncertain date, who . 
is quoted by Plutarch. (Ages. 15.) He is per- 


haps the same whose work called tpayq8oduera, 
on the subjects of Greek tragedy, is referred 


to by Clement of Alexandria, Stobaeus, and 


the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius. Plutarch 


also quotes works of Demaratus on rivers, on 
Phrygia, and on Arcadia. (Plut. Paral. Min. 


16, de Fluv. ix. §§ 3, 5; Clem. Alex. Protrept. 


c. 3; Stob. Moril. xxxix. 32, 33; Schol. ad Apoll, 
Rhod. i. 45, 1289 ; Fabric. Bibl. Grace. ii. pp. 289, 
294; Vossius, de Hist, Grace. p. 425, ed. Wester- 
mann.) ec, 
3. A Spartan, who is said to have retorted _ 
upon the epigram on the subjugation of Greece — 


usually ascribed to Hadrian (Anthol. ii, p- 285) by 


writing under it a line from a speech of Achilles 


‘to Patroclus. (Z. xvi. 70.) When inquiry was 


made as to who had “capped” the imperial epigram, 
he replied by a parody on Archilochus (Fragm. 
iy aes 


Eiu èv eb0dpnkos Eyvah lov modemiorys, K, T, A. 
The story seems to rest on the authority of a note 


in the Vatican MS. This does not, however, give 


the name of Demaratus, which occurs in the ver- 


sion of the anecdote in the Anthology of Planudes. 


(See Jacobs, ad Anthol. l c.) [E. E] - 
 DEMARCHUS (Ajuapxos), son of Pidocus, a 
Syracusan. He was one of the generals sent out — 
to replace. Hermocrates and his colleagues in the 
command of the Syracusan auxiliaries in Greece, 
when those generals were banished. (Thuc. viii. 
85; Xen. Hell. i. 1. § 30.) After his return he 
appears to have taken a leading part in public 


affairs, and became one of the most powerful op- 


ponents of the rising power of Dionysius. He was 
in consequence put to death at the instigation of 
the latter, at the same time with Daphnaeus, 
shortly after Dionysius had been appointed general 
LE. H. Bey. 

DEMA'RETE (Anpapérn), daughter of hee 
tyrant of Agrigentum, was wife of Gelo, tyrant. 
of Syracuse. She is said by Diodorus to have 
exerted her influence with Gelo to grant the 
Carthaginians peace on moderate terms after their 


‘great defeat at Himera, B. €. 480, In return for 


this service they sent her a crown of gold of the 
value of a hundred talents, with the produce of 
which, or more probably in commemoration of the 
event, she caused to be struck for the first time. 
the large silver coins, weighing 10 Attic drachms 


or 50 Sicilian litrae, to which the name of Dama- 


retion was given in her honour, (Diod. xi. 26; 
Schol. in Pind. Olii. l; Hesych. s. v. Anuaperioys — 


| Pollux, ix. 80; Annali dell’Ist. di “Corrisp. 
“Archeol. vol. ii. p. 81.) After the death of Gelo. 
‘she married his brother and successor Polyzelus. 

| (Schol. in Pind. Ol. ii. 29.) > 


~ DEMEAS. [Dampas.] © 0 re 


- DEME'TER (Anpijrnp), one of the great divini- 
ties of the Greeks, The name Demeter is sup- 
‘posed by some to be the same as yf mhrap; that 
ig, mother éarth, while others consider Deo, which 
is synonymous with Demeter, as connected with. 
Sals and Safvym, and as derived from the Cretan 
word Syat, barley, so that Demeter would be the 
‘mother or giver of barley or of food generally. 
| (Hom. JZ. v. 500.) These two etymologies, how- 
ever, do not suggest any difference in the character 
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Olympus. (Comp. Paus. viii. 42. § 2.) Buf in 
vain. At length Zeus sent out all the gods of 
Olympus to conciliate her by entreaties and pre- 
sents; but she vowed not to return to Olympus, 
nor to restore the fertility of the earth, till she had 
seen her daughter again. Zeus accordingly sent 
Hermes into Erebus to fetch back Persephone. 
Aidoneus consented, indeed, to Persephone return- 
ing, but gave her a part of a pomegranate to eat, — 
in order that she might not always remain with 
Demeter. . Hermes then took her in Pluto's 
chariot to Eleusis to her mother, to whom, after a 
hearty welcome, she related her fate. At Eleusis 
both were joined by Hecate, who henceforth re- 
mained the attendant and companion of Persephone. 
Zeus now sent Rhea to persuade Demeter to 
return to Olympus, and also granted that Perse- 
phone should spend only a part of the year (ze. 
the winter) in subterraneous darkness, and that 
during the rest of the year she should remain with 
her mother, (Comp. Ov. Met. v. 565, Fast. iv. 
614; Hygin. Fed. 146.) Rhea accordingly de- 
scended to the Rharian plain near Eleusis, and 
conciliated Demeter, who now again allowed the 
fruits of the fields to grow. But before she parted 
from Eleusis, she instructed Triptolemus, Diocles, 
Eumolpus, and Celeus in the mode of her worship 
and in the mysteries. | | 
These are the main features of the mythus 
about Demeter, as it is contained in the Homeric 
hymn; in later traditions it is variously modified. 
Respecting her connexions with Jasion or Jasius, 
Tantalus, Melissa, Cychreus, Erysichthon, Pan- | 
dareus, and others, see the different. articles. 
Demeter was the goddess of the earth (Eurip. | 
Bacch, 276), and more especially of the earth as 
producing fruit, and consequently of agriculture, 
whence human food or bread is called by Homer 
(LJ. xiii. 322) the gift of Demeter. The notion 
of her being the author of the earth’s fertility was 
extended to that of fertility in general, and she 
accordingly was looked upon also as the goddess of 
marriage (Serv. ad Aen. iv. 58), and was wor- 
shipped especially by women. Her priestess also 
(Apollod. i. 5.§ 1; Strab. viii. p. 373), in Crete | initiated young married people into the duties of 
(Schol. ad Hesiod. Theog. 914), or in the neigh- | their new situation. (Plut. de OF. conj. 1.) As 
bourhood of Pisa. (Paus. vi. 21. § 1.) Others | the goddess of the earth she was like the other 
again place the event at Pheneus in Arcadia | Seol xOdvio1, a subterraneous divinity, who worked 
(Conon, Narr. 15), or at Cyzicus (Propert. iii. 21. | in the regions inaccessible to the rays of Helios, 
4), while the Homeric hymn on Demeter places | As agriculture is the basis of a well-regulated 
it in the plain of Nysa in Asia. In the Iliad and | social condition, Demeter is represented also as the 
Odyssey the rape of Persephone is not expressly | friend of peace and as a law-giving goddess. (Sec- 
mentioned. Demeter wandered about in search of | woddpos, Callim, Hymn. in Cer. 138; Orph. Hymn, 
her daughter for nine days, without taking any | 39.4; Virg, den. iv. 58; Hom. X. v. 500; Ov. 
nectar or ambrosia, and without bathing. On the | Met. v. 341; Paus. viii. 15. § 1.). The mythus of 
tenth she met Hecate, who told her that she had | Demeter and her daughter embodies the idea, that 
heard the cries of Persephone, but did not know | the productive powers of the earth or nature rest 
who had carried her off. Both then hastened to | or are concealed during the winter season; the 
Helios, who revealed to them that Pluto had been | goddess (Demeter and Persephone, also called Cora, 
the ravisher, and with the consent of Zeus. Demeter | are here identified) then rules in the depth of the 
in her anger at this news avoided Olympus, and | earth mournful, but striving upwards to the all- 
_ dwelt upon earth among men, conferring presents | animating light. Persephone, who has eaten of 
and blessings wherever she was kindly received, | the pomegranate, is the fructified flower that re- 
and severely punishing those who repulsed her or | turns in spring, dwells in the region of light during 
did not receive her gifts with proper reverence. | a portion of the year, and nourishes men and | 
In this manner she came to Celeus at Eleusis. | animals with her fruits. Later philosophical writers, 
[Cereus] As the goddess still continued in her | and perhaps the mysteries also, referred the dis- 
anger, and produced famine on the earth by not. 
allowing the fields to produce any fruit, Zeus, 
anxious that the race of mortals should not become 
extinct, sent Iris to induce Demeter to return to 
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of the goddess, but leave it essentially the same. | 
o Demeter was the daughter of Cronus and Rhea, 
and sister of Hestia, Hera, Aides, Poseidon, and 
Zeus. Like the other children of Cronus she was 
devoured by her father, but he gave her forth 
again after taking the emetic which Metis had 
given him.. (Hesiod. Theog. 452, &c.; Apollod. . 
i. 2. § 1.) By her brother Zeus, Demeter became 
the mother of Persephone (Proserpina) and Dio- 
- nysus (Hesiod. Theog. 912; Diod. iii. 62), and by 
Poseidon of Despoena and the horse Arion. ( Apol- 
lod. ii. 6.§ 8; Pans. viii. 37. § 6.) The most 
prominent part in the mythus of Demeter is the 
rape of her daughter Persephone by Pluto, and 
this story not only suggests the main idea em- 
_ bodied in Demeter, but also directs our attention 
to the principal seats of her worship. Zeus, with- 
out the knowledge of Demeter, had promised Per- 
sephone to Pluto, and while the unsuspecting mai- 
den was gathering flowers which Zeus had caused 
to grow in order to tempt her and to favour Pluto’s 
- scheme, the earth suddenly opened and she was 
carried off by Aidoneus (Pluto). Her cries of 
anguish were heard only by Hecate and Helios. 
Her mother, who heard only the echo of her voice, 
immediately set out in search of her daughter. 
The spot where Persephone was believed to have 
been carried into the lower world is different in 
the different traditions ; the common story places 
it in Sicily, in the neighbourhood of Enna, on 
mount Aetna, or between the wells Cyane and 
_ Arethusa. (Hygin. Fab. 146, 274; Ov. Met v. 
885, Fast. iv. 422; Diod. v. 3; Cic. in Verr. iv. 
-= 48.) This legend, which points to Sicily, though 
undoubtedly very ancient (Pind. Nem. i. 17), is 
~ certainly not the original tradition, since the 
_ worship of Demeter was introduced into Sicily by 
colonists from Megara and Corinth. Other tradi- 
tions place the rape of Persephone at Erineus on 
the Cephissus, in the neighbourhood of Eleusis 
- (Orph. Hymn. 17.15), at Colonus in Attica (Schol, 
ad Soph. Oed, Col. 1590), in an island of the 

- Atlantic near the western coast of Spain (Orph. | 
Argon. 1190), at Hermione in Peloponnesus 


of the body of man and the immortality of his 
soul. Demeter was worshipped in Crete, Delos, 
Argolis, Attica, the western coast of Asia, Sicily, 


appearance and return of Persephone to the burial — 
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phoria and Eleusinia were the principal ones. 
(Dict. of Ant. s. vv. Chlota, Haloa, Thesmophoria, 
Eleusinia, Megalartia Chthonia.) The sacrifices 
offered to her consisted of pigs, the symbol of fer- 
tility, bulls, cows, honey-cakes, and fruits. (Macrob. 
Sut. i.12, iii, 11; Diod. v. 4; Paus. ii. 35. § 4, 
viii. 42, in fin.; Ov. Fast. iv. 545.) Her temples 
were called Megara, and were often built in groves 
in the neighbourhood of towns. (Pans. i. 39, § 4, 
40. § 5, vii. 26. § 4, viii, 54. $ 5, ix. 25. $ 5; 
Strab. viii, p. 344, ix. p. 435.) Many of her 
surnames, which are treated of in separate articles, 
are descriptive of the character of the goddess. 
She was often represented in works of art, though 
scarcely one entire statue of her is preserved. Her 
representations appear to have been brought to 
ideal perfection by Praxiteles. (Paus. i. 2. $ 4.) 
Her image resembled that of Hera, in its maternal 
character, but had a softer expression, and her eyes 
were less widely opened. She was represented 
sometimes in a sitting attitude, sometimes walking, 
and sometimes riding in a chariot drawh by horses 
or dragons, but always in full attire. Around her 
head she wore a garland of corn-ears or a simple 
ribband, and in her hand she held a sceptre, corn- 
ears or a poppy, sometimes also a torch and the 
mystic basket. (Paus. iii. 19. $ 4, viii. 31. $ 1, 
42, §4; Plin, HM. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19.) She appears 
most frequently on gems and vases. ` 

The Romans received the worship of Demeter, 
to whom they applied the name of Ceres, from 
Sicily. (Val. Max. i. 1. $1.) The first temple 
of Ceres at Rome was vowed by the dictator A. 
Postumius Albinus, in B. c. 496, for the purpose of 
averting a famine with which Rome was threaten- 
ed during a war with the Latins. (Dionys. vi. 
17, comp. i. 33; Tacit. Ann. ii. 49.) In intro- 


ducing this foreign divinity, the Romans acted in! 


their usual manner ; they instituted a festival with 
games in honour of her (Dict. of Ant. s. v, Cere- 
alia), and gave the management of the sacred rites 
and ceremonies to a Greek priestess, who was 
usually taken from Naples or Velia, and received 
the. Roman franchise, in order that the sacrifices 
on behalf of the Roman people might be offered up 
by a Roman citizen. (Cic. pro Balb. 24; Festus, 


s, v, Graeca sacra.) In all other respects Ceres | 


was looked upon very much in the same light as 


Tellus, whose nature closely resembled that of- 
Ceres. Pigs were sacrificed to both divinities, in 


the seasons of sowing and in harvest time, and also 
at the burial of the dead. It is strange to find 
that’ the Romans, in adopting the worship of 
Demeter from the Greeks, did not at the same 


time adopt the Greek name Demeter. The name | 


Ceres can scarcely be explained from the Latin 


language. Servius informs us (ad Aen. ii. 825), 
that Ceres, Pales, and Fortuna were the penates 
of the Etruscans, and it may be that the Romans | 


applied to Demeter the name of a divinity of a 


similar nature, whose worship subsequently became | 
extinct, and left no trace except the name Ceres..| 


We remarked above that Demeter and Persephone 


or Cora were identified in the mythus, and it may: 
be that Ceres is only a different form for Cora or 


Core. But however this may be, the worship of 
Ceres soon. acquired considerable . political. im- 


portance at Rome.. The property of traitors against 
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and Italy, and her worship consisted in a great | the republic was often made over to her temple. | 
Measure In orgic mysteries. Among the many 


| , | (Dionys. vi. 89, viii. 79; Plin. Ai N. xxxiv., 4. 
festivals celebrated in her honour, the Thesmo- 


s. 9; Liv. ii. 41.) The decrees of the senate were 
deposited in her temple for the inspection of the 
tribunes of the people, (Liv, iii. 55, xxxiii. 25.) 
If we further consider that the aediles had the 
special superintendence of this temple, it is very 
probable that Ceres, whose worship was like the 
plebeians, introduced at Rome from without, had 
some peculiar relation to the plebeian order. 
(Muller, Dor. ii. 10. 6 35 Preller, Demeter und 
Persephone, ein Cyclus mythol. Untersuch., Ham- 
burg, 1837, 8vo.; Welcker, Zeitschrift fiir die 
alte Kunst, i. l, p. 96, &e.; Niebuhr, Hist. of — 
Rome, i. p. 621; Hartung, Die Relig. der Romer, 
i. p. 135, &c.) | te eS 3 
DEMETRIA’N US (Anunrtpiards), of Ravenna, 
the father of the celebrated rhetorician Aspasius, 
lived in the time of the emperor Alexander Severus, 
and was no less distinguished as a rhetorician than 
as a critical mathematician. (Philostr. Vit. Soph. 


ii, 33. § l; Suidas, s. v. "Aomdows.) [LS] e 


DEME'TRIUS (Anpýrpios). 1. Son of Althae-- 
menes, commander of one of the squadrons of 
Macedonian cavalry under Alexander. (Arrian, 
Anab. iii. 11, iv. 27, v. 21.) | l 
= 2. Son of Pythonax, surnamed Pheidon, one of 
the select band of cavalry, called ératpa:, in the 
service of Alexander. (Arrian, Anab. iv. 12; 
Plut. Alex, 54.) ae 

8. One of the body-gnards of Alexander, was 
suspected of being engaged in the conspiracy of | 


Philotas, and displaced in consequence. (Arrian, 


Anab. iii. 27.) A eas 
4. A son of Ariarathes V., king of Cappadocia, 
commanded the forces sent by his father in 154 
B.C, to support Attalus in his war against Prusias. 

(Polyb. xxxiii. 10.) Aom 

5. A native of Gadara in Syria, and a freedman 
of Pompey, who shewed him the greatest favour, 
and allowed him to accumulate immense riches, 


After the conquest of Syria, Pompey rebuilt and — 


restored at his request his native town of Gadara, 
which had been destroyed by the Jews, (Joseph. 
Ant. xiv. 4. § 4, de Bell. Jud. i. 7. $ 7.) An 
anecdote related by Plutarch shews the excessive _ 
adulation paid him in the East, on account of his 
well-known influence with Pompey. (Plut. Pomp. _ 
40, Cato Min, 13.) [RH B] 
DEME’TRIUS (Anujrpios), king of Bacrria, 
son of Euthydemus. Polybius mentions (xi. 34), — 


that when Antiochus the Great invaded the ter- 
ritories of Euthydemus, the latter sent his son — 


Demetrius, then quite a youth, to negotiate with 
the Syrian king; and that Antiochus was so much - 

pleased with the young man’s appearance and 
manners, that he confirmed Euthydemus in his so- 


vereignty, and promised one of his own daughters 
in marriage to Demetrius... The other notices we 


possess of this prince are scanty and confused ; 
but it seems certain (notwithstanding the opinion 
to the contrary advanced by Bayer, Hist. Regni 


Graecorum. Bactriani, p, 83), that Demetrius suc- _ 


ceeded his father in. the sovereignty of Bactria, 
where he reigned at least ten years, Strabo pars — 


ticularly mentions him as among those Bactrian — 
kings who made extensive conquests in northern 


India (Strab. xi.11.§1), though the limit of his ac- 


-_quisitions cannot be ascertained. Justin, on the con- — 
trary, calls him “rex Indorum” (xli. 6), and speaks — 
| of him as making war on and besieging Eucratides, 
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king of Bactria. Mionnet (Suppl. vol. viii. p. 473). 
has suggested that there were two Demetrii, one 


the son of Euthydemus, the other a king of northern | 
| forts or citadels of Babylon itself, he left a force 


India ; but it does not seern necessary to have 
recourse to this hypothesis. The most probable 


view of the matter is, that Eucratides revolted | 
from Demetrius, while the latter was engaged in 


his wars in India, and established his power in 


Bactria proper, or the provinces north of the Hindoo, 


Koosh, while Demetrius retained the countries south 
Cof that barrier. Both princes may thus have ruled 
contemporaneously for a considerable space of time. 
(Comp. Wilson’s Ariana, pp. 228—231 ; Lassen, 


“Gesch. der Bactr. Könige, p. 230 ; Raoul Rochette, | 


Journ. des Sarans, for 1835, p. 521.) It is pro- 
bably to this Demetrius that we are to ascribe the 
foundation of the city of Demetrias in Arachosia, 
‘mentioned by Isidore of Charax (p.8, ed. Hudson; 

~ see Lassen, p. 232). The chronology of his reign, 
like that of all the Bactrian kings, is extremely un- 
certain: his accession is placed by M. R. Rochette 
in B. €. 190 (Journ. des Savans, Oct. 1835, p. 594), 
py Lassen in 185 (Gesch. der Bactr. Könige, p. 282), 
and it seems probable that he reigned about 20 or 
25 years. (Wilson’s Ariana, p. 231.) [E. H. B.] 
DEMF'TRIUS (Anuńrpios) I., king of Mace- 
DONIA, surnamed POLIGRCETES ( TloAtopxatis ), 
-or the Besieger, was the son of Antigonus, king of 


Asia, and Stratonice, the daughter of Corrhaeus. ; 
He was distinguished when a young man for his. 


affectionate attachment to his parents, and he and 


Antigonus continued, throughout the life of the 
latter, to present a rare example of unanimity. 


While yet very young, he was married to Phila, 


the daughter of Antipater and widow of Craterus, 


a woman of the noblest character, hut considerably 


older than himself, in consequence of which it was. 
not without difficulty that he was persuaded by | 
© Antigonus to consent to the match. (Plut. Demetr, | 
14.) He accompanied his father in his campaigns 


against Eumenes, and commanded the select body 
of cavalry called éraipo: at the battle in Gabiene 
(B. c. 317), at which time he was about twenty 


years old. (Diod. xix. 29.) The following year 
he commanded the whole right wing of the army ` 


of Antigonus in the second battle of Gabiene (Id. 
xix. 40); and it must be mentioned to his credit, 
that after the capture of Eumenes, he interceded 
earnestly with his father to spare his life. (Plut. 
Eum. 18.) Two years afterwards, he was left by 
Antigonus in the chief command of Syria, while 
the latter proceeded to carry on the war in Asia 
Minor. In the spring of B. c. 312, Ptolemy in- 


vaded Syria with a large army; and Demetrius, 


contrary to the advice of the more experienced 
generals whom his father had left with him as a 


council of war, hastened to give him battle at. 


Gaza, but was totally defeated and lost the greater 
part of his army. This reverse compelled him to 


abandon Tyre and the whole of Syria, which fell 
into the hands of Ptolemy, and Demetrius retired 


into Cilicia, but soon after in part retrieved his 
disaster, by surprising Cilles (who had been sent 


against him by Ptolemy) on his march near Myus, 


and taking him and his whole army prisoners. 
(Diod. xix. 80—85, 93; Plut. Demetr. 5, 6.) 
He was now joined by Antigonus, and Ptolemy 
immediately gave way before them. Demetrius 
was next employed by his father in an expedition 
against the Nabathaean Arabs, and in a more im- 
portant one to recover Babylon, which had. been 
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Jately occupied by Seleucus. This he accomplished 


with little difficulty, but did not complete his 
work, and without waiting to reduce one of the 


to continue the siege, and returned to join Antigo- 
nus, who almost immediately afterwards concluded 
peace with the confederates, B, c. 311. (Diod. xix, 
96-98, 100; Plut. Demetr. 7.) This did not last 
long, and Ptolemy quickly renewed the war, which 
was however almost confined to maritime opera- 


| tions on the coasts of Cilicia and Cyprus, in which 


Demetrius, who commanded the fleet of Antigonus, 
obtained many successes. In 307 he was de- 
spatched by his father with a powerful fleet and 
army to endeavour to wrest Greece from the 
hands of Cassander and Ptolemy, who held all the 
principal towns in it, notwithstanding that the 
freedom of the Greck cities had been expressly 
guaranteed by the treaty of 811. He first directed 
his course to Athens; where he was received with 
enthusiasm by the people as their liberator, De- 
metrius the Phalerean, who had in fact governed 
the city for Cassander during the last ten 
years, was expelled, and the fort at Munychia 
taken. Megara was also reduced, and its liberty 
proclaimed ; after which Demetrius taok up his 
abode for the winter at Athens, where he was re- 
ceived with the most extravagant flatteries : divine 
honours being paid him under the title of “the 
Preserver” (ó Zwr7p),.and his name being ranked 
with those of Dionysus and Demeter among the 
tutelary deities of Athens. (Plut. Demetr. 8—13 ; 
Diod. xx. 45, 46.) Tt was at this time also that 
he married Eurydice, the widow of Ophellus of Cy- 
rene, but an Athenian by birth, and a descendant 
of the great Miltiades. (Plut. Demetr. 14.) 

From Athens Demetrius was recalled by his 


father te take the command of the war in Cyprus 


against Ptolemy. He invaded that island with a 
powerful fleet and army, defeated Ptolemy’s bro- 
ther, Menelaus, who held possession of the island, 
and shut him up in Salamis, which he besieged 
closely both by sea and land. Ptolemy himself 
advanced with a numerous feet to the relief of his 
brother; but Demetrius was prepared for his ap- 
proach, and a great sea-fight ensued, in which, 
after an obstinate contest, Demetrius was entirely 


| victorious: Ptolemy lost 120 ships of war, besides 


transports; and his naval power, which had hi- 
therto been regarded as invincible, was utterly 
annihilated. (B. c. 306.) Menelaus immediately 
afterwards surrendered his army and the whole of 
Cyprus into the hands of Demetrius. It was after 
this victory that Antigonus for the first time as- 
sumed the title of king, which he bestowed also at 
the same time upon his son,—an example quickly 
followed by their rival monarchs. (Diod. xx. 47— 
53; Plut. Demetr. 15—18; Polyaen. iv. 7.97; 
Justin, xv. 2.) | 

Demetrius now for a time gave himself up to 
luxury and revelry in Cyprus. Among other pri- 
soners that had fallen into his hands in the late 
victory was the noted courtezan, Lamia, who, 
though no longer in the prime of her youth, soon 
obtained the greatest influence over the young 
king. (Plut. Demetr. 16,19, 27; Athen. iv. p. 128, 
xiii p. 677.) From these enjoyments he was, 
however, soon compelled to rouse himself, in order 


to take part with Antigonus in his expedition 


against Egypt: but the fleet which he commanded 


suffered severely from storms, and, after meeting 
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with many disasters, both father and son. were | 


compelled to retreat. (Diod. xx. 73—76 ; Plut. 
Demetr. 19.) In the following year (B. c. 305) 
Demetrius determined to punish the Rhodians for 
having refused to support his father and himself 
against Ptolemy, and proceeded to besiege their 
city both by sea and land. The siege which fol- 
lowed is rendered one of the most memorable in 
ancient history, both by the vigorous and able re- 
sistance of the besieged, and by the extraordinary 
efforts made by Demetrius, who displayed on this 
occasion in their full extent that fertility of re- 
source and ingenuity in devising new methods of 
attack, which earned for him the surname of Po- 
lorcetes. The gigantic machines with which he 
assailed the walls, the largest of which was called 
the Helepolis or city-taker, were objects of admira- 
tion in succeeding ages. But all his exertions 
were unavailing, and after the siege had lasted 
above a year, he was at length induced to conclude 
a treaty, by which the Rhodians engaged to sup- 
port Antigonus and Demetrius in all cases, except 
against Ptolemy, B. c. 304. (Diod. xx. 81—88, 
91—100; Plut. Demetr. 21, 22.) 

This treaty was brought about by the interven- 
tion of envoys from Athens; and thither Deme- 
trius immediately hastened, to relieve the Athe- 
nians, who were at this time hard pressed by Cas- 
sander. Landing at Aulis, he quickly made him- 
self master of Chalcis, and compelled Cassander 
not only to raise the siege of Athens, but to eva- 
cuate all Greece south of Thermopylae. He now 
again took up his winter-quarters at Athens, where 
-he was received as before with the most extrava- 
gant flatteries, and again gave himself up to the 
most unbounded licentiousness. With the spring 
of 303 he hastened to resume the work of the 
liberation of Greece. Sicyon, Corinth, Argos, and 
all the smaller towns of Arcadia and Achaia, which 
were held by garrisons for Ptolemy or Cassander, 
successively fell into his hands; and it seems pro- 
bable that he even extended his expeditions as far 
as Leucadia and Corcyra. (See Droysen, Gesch. d, 
Nachfolg. p. 511; Thirlwall’s Greece, vii. p. 353.) 
The liberty of all the separate states was proclaim- 
ed; but, at a general assembly held at Corinth, 
Demetrius received the title of commander-in-chief 
of all Greece (*jyeudy rs “EAAdSos), the same 
which had been formerly bestowed upon Philip 
and Alexander. At Argos, where he made a con- 
siderable stay, he married a third wife—Deida- 
meia, sister of Pyrrhus, king of Epeirus—though 
both Phila and Eurydice were still living. The 
debaucheries in which he indulged during his stay 
at Athens, where he again spent the following 
winter, and even within the sacred precincts of 
the Parthenon, where he was lodged, were such as 
to excite general indignation; but nothing could 
exceed the meanness and servility of the Athenians 
towards him, which was such as. to provoke at once 
his wonder and contempt.. A curious monument 


of their abject flattery remains to us in the Ithy-. 


phallic hymn preserved by Athenaeus (vi. p. 253). 
All the laws were, at the same time, violated in 
order to allow him to be initiated in the Eleusinian 


mysteries. (Plut. Demetr. 23—27; Diod. xx. 100, 
$$ 3,83 Athen. vip. te of affairs | 
: | | dissensions between Antipater and Alexander, the 
‘two sons of Cassander, had Jed the latter to call in 


102, 103; Polyaen. iv. 7. 
253, xv. p. 697.) : 
The next year 


(B. c. 302) he was opposed to- 
Cassander in Thessaly, but, though greatly supe- 
rior in force, effected little beyond the reduction of | 
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Pherae. This inactivity came at a critical time : 
Cassander had already concluded a league with 
Lysimachus, who invaded Asia, while Seleucus 
advanced from the East to co-operate with him. 
Antigonus was obliged to summon Demetrius to 
his support, who concluded a hasty treaty with 
Cassander, and crossed over into Asia. The fol- 
lowing year their combined forces were totally 
defeated by those of Lysimachus and Seleucus in 
the great battle of Ipsus, and Antigonus himself 
slain, B. €. 801. (Diod. xx. 106—113; Plut. De- 
meir, 28, 29.) Demetrius, to whose impetuosity 
the loss of the battle would seem to be in great 
measure owing, fled to Ephesus, and from thence 
set sail for Athens: but the Athenians, on whose 
devotion he had confidently reckoned, declined to re- 
ceive him into their city, though they gave him up 
his fleet, with which he withdrew to the Isthmus. 
His fortunes were still by no means hopeless: he 
was at the head of a powerful fleet, and still mas- — 
ter of Cyprus, as well as of Tyre and Sidon; but 
the jealousies of his enemies soon changed the face 
of his affairs; and Ptolemy having entered into a 
closer union with Lysimachus, Seleucus was in- 
duced to ask the hand of Stratonice, daughter of 
Demetrius by his first wife, Phila. By this al- 
liance Demetrius obtained the possession of Cilicia, — 
which he was allowed to wrest from the hands of 
Pleistarchus, brother of Cassander; but his refusal 
to cede the important towns of Tyre and Sidon, 
disturbed the harmony between him and Seleucus, 
though it did not at the time lead to an open 
breach. (Plut, Demetr. 30—33.) : 

We know nothing of the negotiations whic 
led to the conclusion of a treaty between Demetrius 
and Ptolemy almost immediately after the alliance 
between the former and Seleucus, but the effect of 
these several treaties was the maintenance of 
peace for a space of near four years. During this 
interval Cassander was continually gaining ground 
in Greece, where Demetrius had lost all his pos- | 
sessions; but in B. c. 297 he determiued. to :re- 
assert his supremacy there, and appeared with a 
fleet on the coast of Attica. His efforts were at . 
first unsuccessful; his fleet was wrecked, and he | 
himself badly wounded in an attempt upon Mes- 
sene. But the death of Cassander gave a new 
turn to affairs. Demetrius made himself master of. 
Aegina, Salamis, and other points around Athens, . 
and finally of that city itself, after a long blockade 
which had reduced the inhabitants to the last 
extremities of famine. (B. c. 295. . Concerning 
the chronology of these events compare Clinton, — 
F. H. ii. p. 178, with Droysen, Gesch. d. Nach- 
Jolger, pp. 563—569, and Thirlwall’s Greece, viii. 
p- 5, not.) Lachares, who from a demagogue had 
made himself tyrant of Athens, escaped to Thebes, 
and Demetrius had the generosity to spare all the 
other inhabitants. He, however, retained posses- 
sion of Munychia and the Peiraeens, and subse- 


quently fortified and garrisoned the hill of the 


Museum. (Plut. Demetr. 33, 34; Paus. i. 25, a 


§$-7, 8.) His arms were next directed against 
| the Spartans, whom he defeated, and laid siege to 


their city, which seemed on the point of falling. 
into his hands, when he was suddenly called away 
by the state of affairs in Macedonia. Here the 


foreign aid to his support; and he sent embassies 
at once to Demetrius.and to Pyrrhus, who hade 
ee a 7 : 3a2 o 
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been: lately reinstated in his kingdom of Epeirus. 
Pyrrhus was the nearest at hand, and had already 
defeated Antipater and established Alexander on 
the throne of Macedonia, when Demetrius, un- 

willing to lose such an opportunity of aggrandize- 

- ment, arrived with his army. He was received 


with apparent friendliness, but mutual jealousies | 


quickly arose. Demetrius was informed that the 


young king had formed designs against his life, 


which he anticipated by causing him to be assassi- 
nated at a banquet. He was immediately after- 
wards acknowledged as king by the Macedonian 


army, and proceeded at their head to take posses- | 


sion of his new sovereignty, B, c. 294. (Plut. 

Demetr, 35—37, Pyrrh. 6, 7; Justin. xvi. 1; Paus. 

i. 10.8 1. ix. 7. § 3; Euseb. Arm. p. 155.) | 
While Demetrius had by this singular revolution 


become possessed of a kingdom in Europe, he had | 
lost all his former possessions in Asia: Lysimachus, | 


Seleucus, and Ptolemy having taken advantage of 
his absence in Greece to reduce Cilicia, Cyprus, 
‘and the cities which he had held on the coasts of 
Phoenicia and Asia Minor. He, however, con- 
cluded a peace with Lysimachus, by which the 
latter yielded to him the remaining portion of 
Macedonia, and turned his whole attention to the 


affairs of Greece. Here the Boeotians had taken 


up arms, supported by the Spartans under Cleo- 
nymus, but were soon defeated, and Thebes taken 
‘after a short siege, but treated with mildness by 
Demetrius. After his return to Macedonia he took 
advantage of the absence of Lysimachus and his 
captivity among the Getae to invade Thrace ; but 


. though he met with little opposition there, he was | 


recalled by the news of a fresh insurrection in 
 Boeotia, To this he speedily put an end, repulsed 
Pyrrhus, who had attempted by invading Thessaly 


to effect a diversion in favour of the Beeotians, and | 


again took Thebes after a siege protracted for 
nearly a year. (B. c. 290.) He had again the 
humanity to spare the city, and put.to death only 
thirteen (others say only ten) of the leaders of the 
revolt, (Plut. Demetr. 39,40; Diod. xxi. Exc. 


10, Exe. Vales. p. 560.) Pyrrhus was now one of 


the most formidable enemies of Demetrius, and it 
was against that prince and his allies the Aetolians 


that he next directed bis arms. But while he | 


himself invaded and ravaped Epeirus almost with- 
out opposition, Pyrrhus gained a great victory over 


his lieutenant Pantauchus in Aetolia; and the, 


next year, Demetrius being confined by a severe 
illness at Pella, Pyrrhus took advantage of the op- 
portunity to overrun a great part of Macedonia, 
which he, however, lost again as quickly, the mo- 


ment Demetrius was recovered. (Plut. Demetr. | 


41, 43, Pyrrh. 7, 10.) 
It was about this time that Demetrius concluded 


-an alliance with Agathocles, king of Syracuse, | 


whose daughter Lanassa, the wife of Pyrrhus, had 


previously surrendered to him the important island | 


of Coreyra. (Plut. Pyrrh. 11; Diod. xxi. Exe. 11.) 
‘But it was towards the East that the views of 
Demetrius were mainly directed: he aimed at 


nothing less than recovering the whole of his | 


father’s dominions in Asia, and now hastened to 
conclude a peace with Pyrrhus, that he might con- 
tinue his preparations uninterrupted. These were 
on a most gigantic scale: if we may believe Plu- 
tarch, he had assembled not less than 98,000 
foot and near 12,000 horse, as well as a fleet of 
500 ships, among which were some of 15 and 16 
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banks of oars. (Pint. Demetr. 43.) But before 
he was ready to take the field, his adversaries, 


alarmed at his preparations, determined to forestall 
him. In the spring of B. c. 287, Ptolemy sent a 
powerful fleet against Greece, while Pyrrhus (not- 


withstanding his recent treaty) on the one side 


and Lysimachus on the other simultaneously in- 
vaded Macedonia. But Demetrins’s greatest danger 
was from the disaffection of his own subjects, 
whom he had completely alienated by his proud 
and haughty bearing, and his lavish expenditure 
on his own luxuries. He first marched against 
Lysimachus, but alarmed at the growing discontent 
among his troops, he suddenly returned to face 
Pyrrhus, whe had adyaneed as far as Beraea. 


| This was a most unfortunate step: Pyrrhus was 


at this time the hero of the Macedonians, who no 
sooner met him than they all declared in his favour, 
and Demetrius was obliged to fly from his camp in 


disguise, and with difficulty made his escape to. 


Cassandreia. (Plut. Demetr. 44, Pyrrh. 11; Jus- 
tin, xvi. 2.) His affairs now appeared to be hope- 
less, and even his wife Phila, who had frequently 


‘supported and assisted him in his adversities, now 


poisoned herself in despair, But Demetrius him- 
self was far from desponding ; he was. still master 
of Thessaly and some other parts of Greece, 
though Athens had again shaken off his yoke: he 
was able to raise a small fleet and army, with 
which, leaving his son Antigonus to command in 


Greece, he crossed over to Miletus. Here he was. 
received by Eurydice, wife of Ptolemy, whose — 


daughter Ptolemaïs had been promised him in 
marriage as early as B. €e 301, and their long de- 


layed nuptials were now solemnized. Demetrius — 


at first obtained many successes; but the advance 


of Agathocles with a powerful army compelled him. 


to retire. He now threw himself boldly into the 
interior of Asia, having conceived the daring pro- 
ject of establishing himself in the eastern provinces 
of Seleucus. But his troops refused to follow him. 
He then passed over into Cilicia, and after various 
negotiations with Seleucus, and having suttered 
the greatest losses and privations from famine and 
disease, he found himself abandoned by his troops 


| and even by his most faithful friends, and had no 


choice but to surrender himself a prisoner to 
Seleucus. (B. c. 286.) That king appears to have 
been at first disposed to treat him with honour, 
but took alarm at his popularity with the army, 
and sent him as a prisoner to the Syrian Cherso- 
nesus. Here he was confined at one of the royal 
residences, where he had the liberty of hunting in 
the adjoining park, and does not seem to have 
been harshly treated. Seleucus even professed an 
intention of restoring him to liberty, and indig- 
nantly rejected the proposal of Lysimachus to put 
him to death; but the restless spirit of Demetrius 


could ill brook confinement, and he gave himself 


up without restraint to the pleasures of the table, 
which brought on an illness that proved fatal. His 


death took place in the third year of his imprison- 
ment and the fifty-fifth of his age, B.e. 283. (Plut. 
Demetr, 45—52 ; Polyaen. iv. 9; Diod. xxi. Exe. 
“Vales. p.562.) His remains were sent by Seleucus 
with all due honours to his son Antigonus, who 


interred them at Demetrias in Thessaly, a city 


which he had himself founded. (Plut. Demetr, 53.) 


There can be no doubt that Demetrius was one 


of the most remarkable characters of his age: in 
restless activity of mind, fertility of resource, and. 
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daring promptitude in the execution of his schemes, 
he has perhaps never been surpassed; but pros- 


perity always proved fatal to him, and he con- 
stantly lost by his luxury and voluptuousness the 
advantages that he had gained by the vigour and 


activity which adversity never failed to call forth. 


His life was in consequence a continued succession 
of rapid and striking vicissitudes of fortune. It 
has been seen that he was guilty of some great 
crimes, though on the whole he can be charged 
perhaps with fewer than any one of his contempo- 
raries ; and he shewed in several instances a degree 
of humanity and generosity very rarely displayed 
at that period. His besetting sin was his un- 
bounded licentiousness, a vice in which, says 
Plutarch, he surpassed all his contemporary mo- 
narchs. Besides Lamia and his other mistresses, 
he was regularly married. to four wives, Phila, 
Eurydice, Defdameia, and Ptolemais, by whom he 
left four sons. The eldest of these, Antigonus 
Gonatas, eventually succeeded him on the throne 
of Macedonia. ae = 
According to Plutarch, Demetrius was remark- 
able for his beauty and dignity of countenance, a 
remark fully borne out by his portrait as it appears 
upon his coins, one of which is annexed. On this 


his head is represented with horns, in imitation of | 
Dionysus, the deity whom he particularly sought 
to emulate. 


(Plut. Demetr. 2; Eckhel, ii. p. 


Of his children two bore the same name :— 


l. Demetrius, surnamed the Handsome (6} 


adds), whom he had by Ptolemais, daughter 
of Ptolemy Soter, and who was consequently 
brother of Antigonus Gonatas, He was first mar- 
ried to Olympias of Larissa, by whom he had a son 
Antigonus, surnamed Doson, who afterwards suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Macedonia. (Euseb. Arm. 
i. p 161, fol.ed.) After the death of Magas, king 
of Cyrene, his widow, Arsinoë, wishing to obtain 
support against Ptolemy, sent to Macedonia to 
offer the hand of her danghter Berenice, and with 


it the kingdom of Cyrene, to Demetrius, who | 


readily embraced the offer, repaired immediately to 
Cyrene, and established his power there without 


‘opposition.. How long he continued to hold it we | 


know not; but he is said to have given general 


offence by his haughty and unpopular manners, and | 


carried on a criminal intercourse with his mother- 
in-law, Arsinoë. This was deeply resented by 


the young queen, Berenice, who caused him to be 
assassinated in her mother’s arms. (Justin, xxvi. - 


3; Euseb. Arm. i pp. 157,158; Niebuhr’s Kicine, 


Schrifien. p. 229 ; Droysen, Hellenism. ii. p: 292; 
&e.) According to a probable conjecture of Droy-- 
sen’s (ii. p. 215), it must have been this Deme- 


trins, and not, as stated by Justin (xxvi. 2), the 


son of Antigonus Gonatas, who defeated Alexander 


of Epeirus when he invaded Macedonia, — 
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whom he had by an Illyrian woman, and of whom 
nothing is known but his name mentioned by | 
Plutarch. (Plut. Demetr. 53.) [E. H; B.] 
DEMETRIUS (Anuijtpios) IL, king of Mace ~ 
DONIA, was the son of Antigonus Gonatas, and 
succeeded his father in B. c. 239. According to 
Justin (xxvi. 2), he had distinguished himself as 


early as B. c. 266 or 265, by the defeat of Alexan- 


der of Epeirus, who had invaded the territories of 


his father: but this statement is justly rejected by 


Droysen (Hellenismus, ii. p. 214) and. Niebuhr 


| (Kleine Schrift. p. 228) on account of his extreme 
youth, as he could not at this time have been 
‘above twelve years old. (See, however, Euseb. 
. Arm. i. p. 160; Thirlwall’s Greece, vol. viii. p. 90.) 
| Of the events of his reign, which lasted ten years, 
| B. c. 239-229 (Polyb. it, 44; Droysen, it. p. 400, 
/not.), our knowledge is so imperfect, that very op- 
posite opinions have been formed concerning his 
character and abilities. He. followed up the 
policy of his father Antigonus, by cultivating 


friendly relations with the tyrants of the different — 


-cities In the Peloponnese, in opposition to the 


Achaean league (Polyb. ii. 44), at the same time 


| that he engaged in war with the Aetolians, which 
; had the effect of throwing them into alliance with 


the Achaeans. We know nothing of the details 
of this war, which seems to have arisen for the 
possession of Acarnania; but though Demetrius 
appears to have obtained some suceesses, the Acto- 


lians on the whole gained ground during his reign. 


He was assisted in it by the Boeotians, and at one. 
time also by Agron, king of Hlyria, (Polyb. ii. 2. 
46, xx. 5; Schorn, Geseh. Griechenlands, p. 88 ; 


| Droysen, ii. p. 440; Thirlwall’s Greece, vill. pp. | 


118—125.) We learn also that he suffered a 
great defeat from the Dardanians, a barbarian tribe. 
on the north-western frontier of Macedonia, but it 
is quite uncertain to what period of his reign we. 
are to refer this event. (Prol. Trogi Pompeii, lib. 
xxvili.; Liv. xxxi. 28.) It was probably towards: ` 
the commencement of it that Olympias, the widow. 
of Alexander of Epeirus, in order to secure his. 
support, gave him in marriage her daughter Phthia . 


(Justin. xxviii. 1), notwithstanding which he ap- 


pears to have taken no steps either to: prevent or 
avenge the death of Olympias and her two sons. 


Demetrius had previously been married to Strato- 


nice, daughter of Antiochus Soter, who quitted 
him in disgust on his second marriage with Phthia, - 
and retired to Syria. (Justin, 2 c; Euseb. Arm. 
i. p: 164; Joseph. e. Apion, i. 22; Niebuhrs 
Kleine Schriften, p. 255.) 0 [PRHE By 
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> DEMETRIUS (Anuairpivs), a Greek of the 2 


island of Paaros in the Adriatic. He was inthe — 
‘service of the Illyrians at the time that war first 


broke out between them and. Rome, and held 


Corcyra for the Illyrian queen Teuta; but treach-— 


-erously surrendered it to the Roman feet, and 
‘became a guide and active ally to the consuls in 
Fall their subsequent operations. (Polyb ai 1L) 
9. Demetrius, surnamed the Thin (ó Aeros), | 


His services were rewarded, after the defeat aud 
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submission of Tenta, with a great part of her do- 
minions, though the Romans seem never to have 
~ thoroughly trusted him. (Polyb. l c. ; Appian, 
Illyr. c. 8. ) He afterwards entered into alliance 
with Antigonus Doson, king of Macedonia, and 
assisted him. in the war against Cleomenes, (Polyb. 
ii. 65, iii. 16.) Thinking that he had thus secured 
the powerful support of “Macedonia, and that the 
Romans were too much occupied with the Gallic 
wars, and the danger impending from Hannibal, to 
punish his breach of faith, he ventured on many 
_acts of piratical hostility, The Romans, however, 
immediately sent the consul L. Aemilius Paullus 
over to Illyria (B. c. 219), who quickly reduced all 
his strongholds, took Pharos itself, and obliged 
Demetrius to fly for refuge to Philip, king of 
Macedonia. (Polyb. iii. 16, 18, 19; Appian, 
Fliyr. 8; Zonar, viii. 20.) At the court of this 
prince he spent the remainder of his life, and be- 
came his chief adviser. The Romans m vain sent 
an embassy to the Macedonian king to demand his 
surrender (Liv, xxii. 33); and it was at his insti- 
gation that Philip determined, after the battle of 
Thrasymene, to conclude an alliance with Han- 
nibal and make war upon the Romans. (Polyb. 
v. 101,105, 108; Justin. xxix. 2.) Demetrius 
was a man of.a daring character, but presumptuous 
and deficient in judgment; and while supporting 
the cause of Philip in Greece, he was led to engage 
in a rash attempt to take the fortress of Ithome by 
a sudden assault, in which he himself perished. 
o (Polyb. ii. 19.) Polybius ascribes most of the 
violent and unjust proceedings of Philip in Greece 
-to the advice and influence of Demetrius, who ap- 
pears to have been a man of much ability, but 
wholly regardless of faith and justice. (Polyb. 
vii, 1], 18, 14.) [E. H. B.} 
DEME’TRIUS (Amutirpras, younger son of 
Pup V., king of Macedonia, but his only son by 
his legitimate wife, t the elder brother Perseus being 
the son of a concubine. (Liv. xxxix. 53.) After 
_ the battle of Cynoscephalac, Philip was obliged to 
give up Demetrius, then very young, to Flamininus 
as a hostage, and he was subsequently sent to 
Rome in the same capacity, B. ©, 198. (Liv. 
xxxiii. 13, 80, xxxiv. 52; Polyb. xviii. 22.) Five 
years afterwards he was honourably restored to his 
father, Philip having at this time obtained the 
favour of Rome by his services in the war against 
Antiochus. (Liv. xxxvi. 35; Polyb. xx. 13; 
Zonar., ix. 19.) But this did not last long, and 
Philip finding himself assailed on all sides by the 
machinations of Rome, and her intrigues among 
his neighbours, determined to try and. avert, or at 
least delay, the impending storm, by sending De- 
metrius, who during his residence at Rome had 
obtained the highest favour, as his ambassador to 
the senate, The young prince was most favourably 
received, and returned with the sa Ne that the 
Romans were willing to excuse all the past, out of 
good-will to Demetrius, and from their confidence 
in his friendly dispositions towards them. (Liv. 
xxxix. 34, 4: 3 Polyb. xxii. l4, xxiv. 1—3 ; 
Justin, xxxii. 2.) But the favour thus shewn to 
Demetrius had the effect (as was doubtless the de- 
sign of the senate) of exciting against him the 
jealousy of Philip, and in a still higher degree that 
of Perseus, who suspected his brother, perhaps not 
without cause, of intending to supplant him on the 
‘throne after his father’s death, by the assistance of 
the Romans, Perseus therefore endeavoured to 


father’s order. 


the. independence of Judaei 
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| effect his ruin by his intrigues; and having failed 
| in accomplishing this by accusing him falsely of an 
attempt upon his life, he suborned Didas, one of 


Philip’s generals, to accuse Demetrius of holding 
treasonable correspondence with the Romans, and 
of intending to escape to them. A forged letter, 


pretending to be from Flamininus, appeared to con- 
firm the charge ; and Philip was induced to consign 
him to the custody of Didas, by whom he was 


secretly put to death, as it was supposed, by his 
(Liv. xxxix. 58, xl. 4—15, 20—- 
24; Polyb. xxiv. 7, 8; Justin, xxxii, 2; Zonar. 


‘ix. 22.) Demetrius was in his 26th year at the 


time of his death ; he is represented by Livy as a 
very amiable and accomplished young man; but it 
may well be doubted whether he was altogether 80 
innocent as he appears in that author's eloquent 
narrative. ee Niebuhrs Lect. on Roman Fis- 
tory, vol. i. p. 272, ed. by Dr. Schmitz. [E. H. B.] 

DEME'T RIUS POLIORCE'TES, [Deme 
TRIUS 1., KING oF MACEDONIA. ] 

DEMETRIUS (Anuýrpws) Í., king of SYRIA, 
surnamed Sorer (SwrTýp), was the son of Seleucus 


IV. (Philopator) and grandson of Antiochus the 


Great, While yet a child, he had been sent to 
Rome by his father as a hostage, and remained 
there during the whole of the reign of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. He there formed an intimacy with 
the historian Polybius. After the death of 
Antiochus, being now 23 years old, he demanded 
of the senate to be set at liberty and allowed to 


occupy the throne of Syria in preference to his 


cousin, Antiochus Eupator. His request however 
having been repeatedly refused by the senate, he 
fled secretly from Rome, by the advice and with 
the connivance of Polybius, and landed with a 
few followers at Tripolis in Phoenicia. ‘The Sy- 
rians immediately declared in his favour; and the 
boy Antiochus with his tutor Lysias were seized 
by their own guards and put to death, (Polyb. 
xxxi. 12, 19—: 23; Appian, Syr. 46,47; Justin, 
xxxiv. 3; Liv. Epit. xlvi.; Euseb. Arm. p. 166, 
fol. edit; l Jace. vii.; Zonar. ix. 25.) As soon 
as he had established himself in the kingdom, De- 
metrius immediately sought to conciliate the favour 
of the Romans by sending them an embassy with 
valuable presents, and surrendering to them Lep- 
tines, who in the preceding reign had assassinated 
the Roman envoy, Cn. Octavius. Having thus 
succeeded in procuring his recognition as king, he 
appears to have thought that he might regulate at 
his pleasure the affairs of the East, and expelled 
Heracleides from Babylon, where as satrap he had 
made himself highly unpopular; fer which service 
Demetrius first obtained from the Babylonians the 
title of Soter (Polyb. xxxii. 4, 6; Diod. Exe. Leg. 
xxxi. ; Appian, Syr. 47.) His measures against 
the Jews quickly drove them to take up arms 
again under Judas Maccabaeus, who defeated Ni- 
canor, the general of Demetrius, and concluded an 
alliance with the Romans, by which they declared 
and forbade Dere- 
trius to oppress them. (Joseph. dnd. xii 10; 
1 Mace. vii. viii.) He further incurred the enmity 


of the Romans by expelling Ariarathes from Cap- 
padocia, in order to substitute a creature of his 


own: the Roman senate espoused the cause of 


Ariarathes, and immediately restored him. (Poiyb. 
Rex? 


; Appian, Syr 475 Live dpit xivii.; 
Justin, XXXV. 1.) 


While Demetrius was thus surrounded ou all 


om 
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sides by enemies, his own subjects at Antioch. 
were completely alienated from him by his luxury 
and intemperance. In this state of things, Hera- 
cleides, whom he had expelled from Babylon, set 
up against him an impostor of the name of Balas, 
who took the title of Alexander, and pretended to 
be the son of. Antiochus Epiphanes. This compe- 
titor appears to have been at first unsuecessful ; 
but, having obtained the powerful protection of 
Rome, he was supported also with large forces by 
Attalus, king of Pergamus, Ariarathes, king of 
Cappadocia, and Ptolemy Philometor, as well as 
by the Jews under Jonathan Maccabaeus. Deme- 
trius met him in a pitched battle, in which he is 
said to have displayed the utmost personal valour, 
but was ultimately defeated and slain. (Polyb. 
xxxiii, 14,16; Appian, Syr. 67; Diodor, Exe. 


Vales, xxxiii; Justin, xxxv. 1; Joseph. Ant. xiii. | 


2; 1 Mace. x.; Euseb. Arm. p. 166.) Demè- 
trius died in the year B. c. 150, having reigned 
between eleven and twelve years. (Clinton, F. H. 
iii. p. 323; Polyb. iti. 5.) He left two sons, De- 
metrius, surnamed Nicator, and Antiochus, called 
Sidetes, both of whom subsequently ascended the 
throne. [E. H. B.] 
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DEMETRIUS (Anuifrpios) II., king of Syrra, 


surnamed Nicator (Nixdrwp), was the son of 
Demetrius Soter. He had been sent by his father 
for safety to Cnidus, when Alexander Balas in- 
vaded Syria, and thus escaped falling into the 
hands of that usurper. After the death of his 
father he continued in exile for some years; but 
the vicious and feeble character of Balas having 
rendered him generally odious to his subjects, De- 
metrius determined to attempt the recovery of his 
kingdom, and assembled a body of mercenaries 


from Crete, with which he landed in Cilicia, B. ©. 
(148 or 147. Ptolemy Philometor, who was at 


the time in the southern provinces of Syria with 
an army, immediately declared in his favour, and 
agreed to give him his daughter Cleopatra, who 


had been previously married to the usurper Balas, 


for his wife. With their combined forces they 
took possession of Antioch, and Alexander, who 
had retired to Cilicia, having returned to attack 
them, was totally defeated at the river Oenoparas. 


‘Ptolemy died of the injuries received in the 
battle, and Balas, having fled for refuge to 


Abae in Arabia, was murdered by his followers. 
(Justin. xxxv. 2; Liv. pi. li Diod. Exe. 


Photii, xxxii.; Appian, Syr. 67; Joseph. Ant. | 
xiii. 43 1. Mace x. xi.) 
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duct emboldened one Diodotus, surnamed Tryphon, 
to set up Antiochus, the infant son of Alexander - 
Balas, as a pretender against him. Tryphon ob- 
tained the powerful support of Jonathan Macca- 


baeus, and succeeded in establishing his power 


firmly in a great part of Syria, and even in making 
himself master of Antioch. Demetrius, whether 


| despairing of recovering these provinces, or desir- 
ous of colleeting larger forces to enable him to do 
80, retired to Seleucia and Babylon, and from 
| thence was led to engage in an expedition against 
the Parthians, in which, after varions successes, he 


was defeated by stratagem, his whole army de- 
stroyed, and he himself taken prisoner, B. c. 138. 
(Justin, xxxvi. 1, xxxviii. 9; Liv. Lit, li; Ap- 


| pian, Syr. 67; Joseph. Ant. xiii, 5; 1 Mace, xi. 


xiv.) | | 
According to Appian and Justin it would appear 


that the revolt of Fryphon did not take place till 
after the captivity of Demetrius, but the true — 
| Sequence of events is undoubtedly that given in the 
| book of the Maccabees. He was, however, kindly 
| treated by the Parthian king Mithridates ( Arsaces 

| VIL), who though he sent him into Hyrcania, 
| allowed him to live there in regal splendour, and 
even gave him his daughter Rhodogune in mar- 


riage, After the death of Mithridates he made 
various attempts to escape, but notwithstanding 
these was still liberally treated by Phraates, the 
successor of Mithridates. Meanwhile his brother, 


| Antiochus Sidetes, having overthrown the usurper 


Tryphon and firmly established himself on the — 
throne, engaged in war with Parthia, in conse. 
quence of which Phraates brought forward Deme- 


 trius, and sent him into Syria to operate a diversion. 


against his brother. This succeeded better than 


the Parthian king had anticipated, and Antiochus _ | 
having fallen in battle, Demetrius was able to ree 


establish himself on the throne of Syria, after a 
captivity of ten years, and to maintain himself there 


in spite of Phraates, B. c. 128. (Justin, xxxviii. 


9,10; Euseb. Arm. p. 167; Joseph. Ant. xiii. 8. . 
§ 4.) He even deemed himself strong enough to - 
engage in an expedition against. Egypt, but was 
compelled to abandon it by the general disaffection | 


| both of his soldiers and subjects. Ptolemy Physcon | 


took advantage of this to set up against him the 
pretender Alexander Zebina, by whom he was de- . - 
feated and compelled to fly.. His wife Cleopatra, | 


9. § 3, Euseb: Arm, p.168; Clinton, /. HZ. ili. pp. 
333-5.) According to Appian (Syr. 68) and Livy 


_(Epit.\x.), he was puttodeath by his wife Cleopatra. 


He left two sons, Seleucus, who was assassinated ~ 


by order of Cleopatra, and Antiochus, surnamed = 


For this victory |  //% 


Demetrius obtained the title of Nicator; and now | — BES 
deeming himself secure both from Egypt and the} \\ S 


usurper, he abandoned himself to the grossest. os 


vices, and by his excessive cruelties alienated the | — N E 
minds of his subjects, at the same time that hep = > 


„estrangėd the soldiery by dismissing all his troops ave 7 ) a: 
except a body of Cretan mercenaries, This con- |= = 0 
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death. ( Joseph. Ant. xiii. 14.) 


Grypus. ‘Demetrius II. bears on his coins, in 


addition to the title of Nicator, those of Theos 
Philadelphus. From the dates on them it appears 
that some must have been struck during his cap- 


tivity, as well as both before and after. This ac- 
cords also with the difference in the style of the 


‘portrait : those struck previous to his captivity 


having a youthfal and beardless head, while the 


f coins “subsequent to that event present his portrait 


with a long beard, after the Parthian fashion. 
(Eckhel, iii. pp. 229-31.) [E. H. B.] 


 DEMÉ'TRIUS(Anuhrpios) ITT., king of SYRIA; 


surnamed Eucarrus, was the fourth son of An- 
tiochus Grypus, and grandson of Demetrius II. 
During the civil wars that followed the death of 
Antiochus Grypus, Demetrius was set up as 
king of Damascus or Coele Syria, by the aid of 
Ptolemy Lathurus, king of Cyprus; and after the 


-death of Antiochus Eusebes, he and his brother 


Philip for a time held the whole of Syria. (Joseph. 
Ant. xiii. 13. $4.) His assistance was invoked by 
the Jews against the tyranny of Alexander Jan- 
naeus; but though he defeated that prince in a 


pitched battle, he did not follow up his vietory, 
but withdrew to Beroea. War immediately broke 


out between him and his brother Philip, and 
Straton, the governor of Beroea, who supported 
Philip, having obtained assistance from the Ara- 
bians and Parthians, blockaded Demetrius in his 
camp, until he was compelled by famine to sur- 
render at discretion. He was sent as a prisoner to 
Mithridates, king of Parthia (Arsaces IX.) who 
detained him in an honourable captivity till his 
The coins of 
this prince are important as fixing the chronology of 


his reign; they bear dates from the year 218 to 
224 of the era of the Seleucidae, i. e. B.C. 94—88. 


The surname Eucaerus is not found on these coins, 
some of which bear the titles Theos Philopator and 
Soter; others again Philometor Energetes Callini- 
‘cus. a iii. pp. 245-6.) [E. H. BJ] 
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DEME’TRIUS (Anuyrpios), literary. The 
number of ancient authors of this name, as enume- 
rated by Fabricius (Bibl. Gr. xi. p. 413, &e.), 
amounts to nearly one hundred, twenty of ‘whom 
are recounted by Diogenes Laërtius. We subjoin 
a list of those who are mentioned by ancient au- 
thors, and exclude those who are unknown except 
from unpublished MSS. scattered about in various 
libraries of Europe. 

1. OF ADRAMYTTIUM, surnamed Ix10n, which 
surname is traced to various causes, among which 


we may mention, that he was said to have committed 


a robbery in the temple of Hera at Alexandria, 
(Suidas, s. v. AnuhTpios ; Diog. Laërt. v. 84.) He 


was a Greek grammarian of the time of Augustus, 


and lived partly at Pergamus and partly at Alex- 


andria, where he. belonged to the critical school of 


Aristarchus. He is mentioned as the author of 
the following works: J. "Edjjynots eis “Ounpor, 


which is often referred to. (Suid. 2c; Eudoe. p 


132; Schol, Venet. ad Zl. i, 424, iii, 18, vi. 437; 


of a later age (see e. g. §§ 76, 231, 
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‘Villoison, Proleg. ad Apolon. Lez, p. 27.) 2. 
'Eghynos els ‘Hatodor. (Suidas.) 3. "ETumoAo- 
youuera or "Eruporoyia. (Athen. ii. p. 50, iii. p. 
64.) 4, Tlept rijs "AA ctavSpewy SiaAéxrou, (Athen, 
ix, p. 393.) 5. ’Arrixal yAdeoa:, of which a few 
fragments are still extant. (Schol. ad Aristoph. Av. 
1568, Ran. 78, 186, 310, 1001, 1021, 1227.) 
6. On the Greek verbs terminating in gt (Suidas ) 

2. Of ALEXANDRIA, a Cynic philosopher, and 
a disciple of Theombrotus. (Diog. Laért. v. 95.) 

3. Of ALEXANDRIA, a Peripatetic philosopher. 
(Diog. Laërt. v. 84.) There isa work entitled rep} 
épunvelas, whieh has come down to us under the 
name of Demetrius Phalereus, which however, for 
various reasons, cannot be his production: writers 
246, 308) are 
referred to in it, and there are also words and ex- 
pressions which prove it to be a later work, Most 
critics are therefore inclined to ascribe it to our 
Demetrius of Alexandria. It is written with 
considerable taste, and with referenee to the 
best authors, and is a rich source of information 
on the main points of oratory. If the work is 
the production of our Demetrius, who is known 
to have written on oratory (réyvat pntopixat, 
Diog. Laért. Ze), it must have been written in 
the time of the Antonines. It was first printed i in 
Aldus’s Rhetores Graeci, i. p. 573, &e. Separate 
modern editions were made by J. G. Schneider, 
Altenburg, 1779, 8vo., and Fr, Göller, Lips. 1837, 
8vo. The best critical text is that in Walz’s Jehe- 
tor. Graec. vol, ix. init., who has prefixed valuable 
prolegomena. 

4. Of ASPENDUS, a oe. philosopher, and 
a disciple of Apollonius of Soli. (Diog. Laert. v. 83.) 

5. Of Brraynia. See below. 

6. Of BYZANTIUM, a Greek rae was the 
author of two works (Diog. Laért. v. 83), the one 
containing an account of the migration of the Gauls 
from Europe to Asia, in thirteen books, and the 
other a history of Ptolemy Philadelphus and Anti- 
ochus Soter, and of their administration of Libya. 
From the contents of these works we may infer, 
with some probability, that Demetrius lived either 
shortly after or during the reign of those kings, 
undera~vhom the migration of the Gauls took place, 
in B. c, 279. (Schmidt, de Fontibus Veterum in 
enarrand. Exped. Gallorum, p. 14, &e.) 

=F. Of BYZANTIUM, a Peripatetic ee 

(Diog. Laért. v. 83), who is probably the same : 
the Demetrius (Id. ii. 20) beloved and TON 
by Crito, and wrote a work which is sometimes 
called repi romrtõrv, and sometimes Tepi mornudraw 
(unless they were different works), the fourth baok 
of which is quoted by Athenaeus (x. p. 452, comp, 
xii p. 548, xiv. p. 633} This is the only work 
mentioned by ancient writers; but, besides some 
fragments of this, there have been discovered at 
‘Herenlanetri fragments of two other works, viz. 
wept Tver outnrydévtey Siarrav, and rep Tas 
TloAvaivou droplas. (Volum, Herculan. i. p. 108, 
&e., ed. Oxford.) It is further not impossible that 
this philosopher may be the same as the one who 
tried to dissuade Cato at Utica from committing 
suicide. (Plat. Cat. Min. 65.) 

8. Surnamed CALLATIANUS. [CALLATIANUS.] 

9, CHOMATIANUS. [CHOMATIANUS.} 

10. CurysoLoRAS, [CuRYS0LORAS.] - 

11, Surnamed Cuyrras, a Cynic philosopher at 
Alexandria, in the reign of Constantius, who, sus- 


pecting him guilty of forbidden practices, ordered 
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him to be tortured. The Cynic bore the pain in 


‘flicted on him as a true philosopher, and was after- 

wards set free again. (Ammian. Mare. xix. 12.) 
He is probably the same as the person mentioned 
by the emperor Julian (Orat. vii.) by the name of 
Chytron. (Vales. ad Ammian. Mare. l c.) 


12, Of Cnipus, apparently a mythographer, is- 


referred to by the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius 
(i1165). a 
13. Comic Porr. See below. E 
14. Surnamed Cyponius, which surname was 
probably derived from his living at Cydone (Kv- 
davn) in Crete (Cantacuz. iv. 16, 39), for he was 
a native either of Thessalonica or of Byzantium. 
(Volaterran. Comment. Urb. xv.; Allatius, de Con- 
sensu, p. 856.) He flourished during the latter 
half of the fourteenth century. The emperor Jo- 
annes Cantacuzenus was much attached to him, 
and raised him to high offices at his court. When 
the emperor began to meditate upon embracing the 
monastic life, Demetrius joined him in his design, 
and in A. D. 1355 both entered the same monas- 
tery. Afterwards Demetrius for a time left his coun- 
try, and went to Milan, where he devoted himself 
to the study of Latin and theology. He died ina 
monastery of Crete, but was still alive in a.p. 1384, 
when Manuel Palaeologus succeeded to the throne, 
for we still possess a letter addressed by Demetrius 
to the emperor on his accession, Demetrius is the 
author of a considerable number of theological 
and other works, many of which have not yet 
been published, and he also translated several 
works from the Latin into Greek. The following 
are the most important among the works which 
have appeared in print: 1. Two Epistles addressed 
to Nicephorus Gregoras. and Philotheus. They 
are prefixed to J. Boivin’s edition of Nicephorus 
Gregoras, Paris, 1702, fol. 2. Monodia, that is, 
lamentations on those who had fallen at Thessalo- 
nica during the disturbances of 1343. It is printed 
in Combefisius’s edition of Theophanes, Paris, 1586, 
fol. p. 885, &e. 8. SupSovdeurinds, that is, an 
oration addressed to the Greeks, in which he gives 
them his advice as to how the danger which threat- 
ened them from the Turks might be averted. It 
is printed in Combefisius’s Auctar. Nov. ii. p. 1221, 
&e. 4. On Callipolis, which Demetrius advised 
the Greeks not to surrender to sultan Miirat, who 
made its surrender the condition of peace. Com- 
‘befisius, Auctar, Nov. ii. p. 1284, &c, ò. Mep rob 
Karappovery Tov Savardv, was first edited by R. 
Seiler, Basel, 1553, and last and best by Kuinoel, 
Leipzig, 1786, 8vo. 6. An Epistle to Barlaam, on 


the procession of the Holy Ghost, is printed in Ca- 


nisius, Lect, Antiq. vol. vi. p. 4, &c., ed. Ingolstadt, 


1604, 7. A work against Gregorius Palama, was 
first edited by P. Areudius in his Opuscula Aurea 


Theol, Gr. (Rome, 1630, 4to., and reprinted in 


1671), which also contain—8. A work against. 
(Wharton, Append. to Care's 
Ilistor, Lit. vol. i. p. 47, &e. ; Cave, vol. i. p: 510, 
ed. Lond. 1688; Fabric. Bibl. Gr. xi. p. 398, &.) 
< 15. Of Cyrene, surnamed Stamnus (Srduvos), | 


Max. Planudes. 


whom Diogenes Laërtius (v. 84) calls. a remarkable 


‘man, but of whom nothing further is known, > 
16. Of Carruace, a rhetorician, who lived 
previous to the time of Thrasymachus. (Diog. | 


‘Laért. v. 83) | 
17. Metropolitan of Cyzicus, 


and surnamed 
 -Synernius. He is mentioned by Joannes Sey- 
‘litza and Georgius Cedrenus in the introductions. 
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to their works, from which we may infer, that 


-he lived about the middle of the eleventh cen- 


tury after Christ. He wrote an exposition of the 
heresy of the Jacobites and Chatzitzarians, which 
is printed with a Latin translation in Combefisius. 
(Auctarium Nov. ii. p. 261.) Another work- on 
prohibited marriages is printed in Leunclavius. 


(Jus Graeco-Rom. iv. p. 392.) Some works of his 


are still extant in MS. in the libraries of Paris, . 


Rome, and Milan. (Fabric. Bibl. Gr. xi. p. 414.) 


18. An Rpic poet, of whom, in the time of Dio- 
genes Laërtius (v. 85), nothing was extant except 
three verses on envious persons, which are still pre- — 
served. They are quoted by Suidas also (s.v. p@ova) 
without the author's name. eee 

19. An Epicurzan philosopher, and a disciple 
of Protarchus, was a native of Laconia. (Diog. 
Laért. x. 26; Strab. xiv. p. 658; Sext. Empir 
Pyrrhon. Hypoth. § 137, with the note of Fabric.) 

20. Of ERYTHRAN, a Greek poet, whom Dio- 
genes Laërtius (v. 85) calls a mowihoypápos ğv- 
Ppwros, and who also wrote historical and rheto- 
rical works. He seems to have been a contemporary. 
of the grammarian Tyrannion, whom he opposed. 
(Suid. s.v. Tupavviwy.) l 

21. Of ERYTHRAE, a Greek grammarian, who 
obtained the civic franchise in Temnus. (Diog. 
Laert. v. 84.) eee 

22. Sumamed Tordrecos, is mentioned among 
the grammarians who wrote on the Homeric poems, 
(Schol. Venet. ad Hom. Il. viii. 233, xiii. 187.) 

23. Of In1um, wrote a history of Troy, which 
is referred to by Eustathius (ad Hom. Od. xi. p. 
452) and Eudocia (p. 128). | 

24, The author of a work on the kings of the 
Jews, from which a statement respecting the cap- 
tivity of the Jews is quoted. (Hieronym. Cutul. © 
Lil. Seript. 88; Clem. Alex. Strom. i. p. 146.) | 

25. Of MAGNESIA, a Greek grammarian, a con- 
temporary of Cicero and Atticus. (Cic. ad Ait 
viii. LI, iv. 11.) He had, in Cicero’s recollec- 
tion, sent Atticus a work of his on concord, weph — 
duovoias, which Cicero also was anxious to read. | 
A second work of his, which is often referred. 
to, was of an historical and philological nature, 
and treated of poets and other authors who hore 
the same name. (Mep) dumvdpwy mointrõv kal 
auyypapewv; Diog. Laért, 1.38, 79, 112, ii 52, 
56, v. 8, 75, 89, vi. 79, 84, 88, vii. 169, 185, 
viii. 84, ix. 15, 27, 85, x. 13; Plut. Vit. X Orat. 


| pp. C44, bay 847, a, Demosth. 15, 27, 28, 80; 


Harpovrat. s. v. “Iootos, and many other passages ; 
Athen. xili. p. 611;  Dionys.  Deinarch. 1.) 
This important work, to judge from what is quoted. 
from it, contained the lives of the persons treated — 
of, and a critical examination of their merits, 
26. Surnamed Moscuus, a Greek grammarian, 


who is the author of the argumentum to the Aiding, 


which bear the name of Orpheus, It is said, that 
there are also glosses by him-upon the same poem 
in MS. at Paris. He lived in the ]5th century of 
our aera. (Fabric. Bibl Gro xip. 418.) 0 
<27. Of Opussa, is mentioned as the author ofa 


work on his native city. (Steph. Byz.s. v.’Odnoads.) 
= 28 PHALEREUS, the most ` distinguished 
among all the literary persons of this name. He 
was at once an orator, a statesman, a philoso- 
| pher, and a poet. - His surname Phalereus ‘is given 
‘him from his birthplace, the Attic demos of Phalle- 
rus, where he was born about OL 108. or 199, 
Bc. 345, He was the son of- Phanostratus, a 
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man without rank or property (Diog. Laért. v: 753 | 
Aelian, V. H. xii. 43); but notwithstanding this, 


he rose to the highest honours at Athens through 
his great natural powers and his perseverance. He 
was educated, together with the poet Menander, 
in the school of Theophrastus. He began his pub- 
lic career about B. c. 825, at the time of the dis- 
putes respecting Harpalus, and soon acquired a great 
reputation by the talent he displayed in public 
speaking. He belonged to the party of Phocion ; 
and as he acted completely in the spirit of that 
statesman, Cassander, after the death of Phocion 
in B.c. 317, placed Demetrius at the head of the 
administration of Athens. He filled this office for 
< ten years in such a manner, that the Athenians 
in their gratitude conferred upon him the most 
extraordinary distinctions, and no less than 360 
statues were erected to him. (Diog. Laért. l ¢.; 
Diod. xix. 78; Corn. Nep. Miltiad. 6.) Cicero 
says of his administration, “Atheniensium rem 
publicam exsanguem jam et jacentem sustentavit.” 
(De Re Publ, ii. 1.) But during the latter period 
of his administration he seems to have become 
intoxicated with his extraordinary good fortune, and 
he abandoned himself to every kind of dissipation. 
: (Athen. vi. p. 272, xii. p. 542 ; Aelian, V. H. ix. 9, 
where the name of Demetrius Poliorcetes is a mis- 
take for Demetrius Phalereus; Polyb. xii. 13.) This 
conduct called forth a party of malcontents, whose 
exertions and intrigues were crowned in B. c. 307, 
on the approach of Demetrius Poliorcetes to Athens, 
‘when Demetrius Phalereus was obliged to. take 
to flight. (Plut. Demet. 8; Dionys. Deinurch. 3.) 
His enemies even contrived to induce the people of 
Athens to pass sentence of death upon him, in 
- consequence of which his friend Menander nearly 
© fella victim, All his statues, with the exception 
of one, were demolished. Demetrius Phalereus 
first went to Thebes (Plut. Demetr: 9; Diod. xx. 
45), and thence to the court of Ptolemy Lagi at 
Alexandria, with whom he lived for many years 
on the best terms, and who is even said to have 
entrusted to him the revision of the laws of his 
kingdom. (Aelian, F, Æ. iii. 17.) During his stay 
at Alexandria, he devoted himself mainly to lite- 
rary pursuits, ever cherishing the recollection of 
his own country. (Plut. de Hil. p. 602, f.) The 
successor of Ptolemy Lagi, however, was hostile 
towards Demetrius, probably for having advised 
his father to appoint another of his sons as his 
successor, and Demetrius was sent into exile to 
Upper Egypt, where he is said to have died of the 
bite of a snake. (Diog. Laért. v. 78; Cic. pro Ra- 
bir. Post. 9.) His death appears to have taken 
place soon after the year B. c. 283. | 
Demetrius Phalereus was the last among the 
Attic orators worthy of the name (Cic. Brut. 8; 


Quintil. x. 1. § 80), and his orations bore evident. 


marks of the decline of oratory, for they did not 
possess the sublimity which characterizes those of 
Demosthenes: those of Demetrius were soft, insi- 
nuating, and rather effeminate, and his style was 
graceful, elegant, and blooming (Cie. Brut. 9, 82, 
de Orat, ii. 23, Orai. 27; Quintil. x. 1. § 33); but 
he maintained withal a happy medium between 
the sublime grandeur of Demosthenes, and the 
flourishing declamations of his successors. His 
numerous writings, the greater part of which 


he probably composed during his residence in 


Egypt (Cic. de Fin. v. 9), embraced subjects of the 
most varied kinds, and the list of them given by 
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Diogenes Laértius (v. 80, &c.) shews that he was 
a man of the most extensive acquirements. These 
works, which were partly historical, partly politi- 
cal, partly philosophical, and partly poetical, have 
all perished. The work on elocution (wep? épun- 
velas) which has come down under his name, is 
probably the work of an Alexandrian sophist of the 
name of Demetrius. [See above, No. 3.] It is said 
that A. Mai has discovered in a Vatican palimpsest 
some genuine fragments. of Demetrius Phalereus. 
For a list of his works see Diogenes Laërtius, who 
has devoted a chapter to him. (v. 5.) His literary 
merits are not confined to what he wrote, for he 
was aman of a practical turn of mind, and not a 
mere scholar of the closet; whatever he learned or 
knew was applied to the practical business of life, 
of which the following facts are illustrations, The 
performance of tragedy had greatly fallen inte dis- 


use at that time at Athens, on account of the great. 


expenses involved in it; and in order to afford the 
people less costly and yet intellectual amusement, 
he caused the Homeric and other poems to be re- 
cited on the stage by rhapsodists. (Athen. xiv. 
p. 620; Eustath. ad Hom. p. 1473.) It is also 
believed that it was owing to his influence with 
Ptolemy Lagi that books were collected at Alex- 
andria, and that he thus laid the foundation of the 
library which was formed under Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus. There is, however, no reason whatever 
for calling him the first in the series of librarians 


at Alexandria, any more than there is for the be- | 


lief that he took part in the Greek translation of 


the Septuagint. A life of Demetrius Phalereus _ 


was written by Asclepiadas (Athen. xiii. p. 567), 
but it is lost. Among the modern works upon 
him and his merits, see Bonamy, in the A/émoitres 


de Uv Acad. des Inscript. vol. viii. p. 157, &e.3 H. 


Dohrn, De Vita et Rebus Demetrii Phalerei, Kiel, 
1825, 4to. ; Parthey, Das Aleaandr. Museum, pp. 
35, &ec., 88, &e., 713 Ritschl, Die Alexand. Bib- 
lioth. p. 15. 

29. A PLatonic philosopher who lived in the 
reign of Ptolemy Dionysus, about B. c. 85, (Lucian, 
de Culumn. 16.) He was opposed to the extra- 


vagant luxuries of the court of Ptolemy, and was ` 


charged with drinking water and not appearing in 
woman’s dress at the Dionysia. He was punished 
by being compelled publicly to drink a quantity of 
wine and to appear in woman’s clothes. He is pro- 
bably the same as the Demetrius mentioned by M. 
Aurelius Antoninus (vill, 25), whom Gataker con- 
founds with Demetrius Phalereus. 

30. Surnamed PUGIL, a Greek grammarian, is 
mentioned as the author of a work wept SiaAéxrov 
(Etymol. Magn. s. v. pwp), and seems also to 
have written on Homer. (Apollon. Soph. s. e 
dmadpwevos. ) 

31. Of Sacanassus, the author of a work en- 


titled Tlap@ovunad. (Lucian, de Hist. Conserib, 32.) 


(32. Of Saamis, wrote a work on the island of 
Cyprus. (Steph. Byz. s. v. Kapracia.) 
33, Of Scepsis, was a Greek grammarian of 


‘the time of Aristarchus and Crates, (Strab. xiii. 


p. 609.) He was a man of good family and an 
acute philologer. (Diog. Laért. v. 84.) He was 
the author of a very extensive work which is 
very often referred to, and bore the title Tpwines 
Sitxoopos. It consisted of at least twenty-six 
books. (Strab. xiii, p. 603 and passim; Athen, ii. 


pp. 80, 91; Steph. Byz. s. v, Z:Aivécov.) This 
work was an historical and geographical commen- 
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tary on that part of the second book: of the Iliad 
in which the forces of the Trojans are enumerated. 
(Comp. Harpocrat. s. wv. “Adpdoreiov, Supywridar ; | 
Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. i. 1123, 1165.) He is 
sometimes simply called the Scepsian (Strab. ix. 
pp. 438, 439, x. pp. 456, 472, 473, 489), and 
sometimes simply Demetrius. (Strab. xii. pp. 551, 
552, xiii. pp. 596, 600, 602.) The numerous other 
passages in which Demetrius of Scepsis is men- 
tioned or quoted, are collected by Westermann on 
Vossius, De Hist. Gruec. p. 179, &e. 

34. Of SMYRNA, a Greek rhetorieian of uncer- 
tain date. (Diog. Laért. v. 84.) 

35. Of Sunium, a Cynic philosopher, was 
educated in the school of the sophist Rhodius, 
and was an intimate friend of the physician Anti- 
philus. He is said to have travelled up the 
Nile for the purpose of seeing the pyramids and 
the statue of Memnon. (Lucian, Togar. 27, adv. 
Indoct. 19.) He appears, however, to have spent 
some part of his life at Corinth, where he acquired 
great celebrity as a teacher of the Cynic philosophy, 
and was a strong opponent of: Apollonius of Tyana. 
(Philostr. Piż Apoll. iv. 25.) His life falls in the 
reigns of Caligula, Claudius, Nero, Vespasian, and 
Domitian. He was a frank and open-hearted man, 
who did not scruple to censure even the most pow- 
erful when he thought that they deserved it. In 
consequence of this, he was sent into exile, but he 
preserved the same noble freedom and independ- 
ence, notwithstanding his poverty and sufferings ; 
and on one occasion, when the emperor Vespasian 
during a joumey met him, Demetrius did not shew 

the slightest symptom of respect. Vespasian was 
indulgent enough to take no other vengeance ex- 
cept by calling him a dog. (Senec. de Benef. vii. 
1 83 Suet. Vespas. 13; Dion Cass. lxvi. 13; 
T ‘acit. Ann. xvi. 34, Hist iv. 40; Lucian, de Sal- 
tad. 63.) 

36. SYNCELLUS. See No. 17. 

37. A SYRIAN, a Greek rhetorician, who lectured 
on rhetoric at Athens. Cicero, during his stay 
there in B. c. 79, was a very diligent pupil of his. 
(Cie. Brut. 91.) 

38 Of Tarsus, a poet who wrote Satyric 
dramas. (Diog. Laért. v. 85.) The name Tapoi- 
kós, which Diogenes applies to him, is believed 
hy Casaubon (de Satyr. Poes. pe 153, &c. ed. Rams- 
horn) to refer to a peculiar kind of poetry rather 

than to the native place of Demetrius. Another 
Demetrius of Tarsus is introduced as a speaker in 
Plutarch’s work “ de Oraculorum Defectu,” where 
he is described as returning home from Britain, 
but nothing further is known about him. 

39. A TRAGIC actor, mentioned by Hesy- 
chius (s. v. Anuijrpios); he may be the same as 
the M. Demetrius whom Acron (ad Horat. Sat. i. 
10. 18, 79) describes as a “ Spayaromoids, i e. | ral ancient physicians, who are often confounded — 
modulator, histrio, actor fabularum.” Horace him- | together, and whom it is not always easy to dis- | 
self treats him with contempt, and calls him an | tinguish with certainty. : 
ape. Weichert (de Horat. Obtrect. p. 283, &c.) sup- | 1, A native of Apamea in Bithynia, who was 
poses that he was only a person who lived at Rome 
inthe time of Horace and taught the art of scenic 
Ae; while others consider him to be the 

icilian, Demetrius Megas, who obtained the Ro- 
man franchise from J. Caesar through the influence 
-of Dolabella, and who is often mentioned under 
‘the name of P. Cornelius. 
40. Of TROEZENG, a Greek grammarian, who i is. 

ir to by Athenaeus: (i. p. 29, iv. p. 139.) 
He is probably the same as the one who, accord- : 


ie 40 Dorns Laërtius (viii, 74), wrote against 
the sophists, o. 


name of Demetrius who cannot be identified with 
any of those here mentioned, as neither their na- 
tive places nor any surnames are mentioned by 
which they might be recognized. For example, 
Demetrius the author of * Pamphyliaca.” (Tzetz. 
ad Lycoph. 440), Demetrius, the author of “ Argo- 
lica” (Clem. Alex. Protrept. p. 14), and Demetrius 
the author of a work entitled reed Tév kat’ Alyur- 
Tov, (Athen. xv. p. 680.) In Suidas (s. v. *lovdas), 
where we read of an historian Democritus, we 
have probably to read Demetrius.  [L.8.] 
DEME’TRIUS (Anpjrpios), of BITHYNIA, an 
epigrammatic poet, the author of two distiches on 
the cow of Myron, in the Greek Anthology. | 
(Brunck, Anal. ii. 65; Jacobs, ii. 64.) It is not. 
| known whether he was the same person as the 
philosopher Demetrius of Bithynia, son of Diphi- — 
lus, whom Diogenes Laërtius mentions (v. 84). 
Diogenes (v. 85) also mentions an epic poet named 
Demetrius, three of whose verses he preserves ; and 
also a Demetrius of Tarsus, a satyric poet. [see 
above, No. 38], and another Demetrius, an iambic 
poet, whom he calls mixpds avýp. The epigrams of 
Demetrius are very indifferent. [P. S.] 
DEME’TRIUS ( Anuńrpios), an Athenian 
comic POET of the old comedy. (Diog. Laért. 
v. 85.) The fragments which are ascribed to — 
him contain allusions to events which took place 
about the 92nd and 94th Olympiads (8..c. 412, 
404); but there is another in which mention is 
made of Seleucus and Agathocles. This would 
bring the life of the author below the 118th 
Olympiad, that is, upwards of 100 years later 
than the periods suggested by the other frag- 
ments. The only explanation is that of Clinton 
and Meineke, who suppose two Demetrii, the one 
a poet of the old comedy, the other of the new. 
That the later fragment belongs to the new comedy. 
is evident from its subject as well as from its date. 
To the elder Demetrius must be assigned . the 
ZiceAla or Sucedol, which is quoted by Athenaeus 
(iii. p. 108, f.), Aelian (N. A. xii. 10), Hesychius . 
(s. v. *Eumpous), and the Ety mologicon Magnum 


are made by Athenaeus (ii. p. 56, a.) and Stobaeus 
| (Florileg. ii. 1). The only fragment of the younger — 
Demetrius. is that mentioned above, from the | 


date, in Clinton’s opinion, after 299 B, 0. (Clinton, 
F. H. sub ann.; Meineke, Frag: Com. Grace. i, 
pp. 264—266, ii. PD»: 87 6—878,, Iv. pp. 539, 
540.) Pe eon ae 
DEMETRIUS (Anusfrpios), the name of seve- 


bably i in the third or second century B. c. He 
is frequently quoted by Caelius Aurelianus, who- 
-has preserved the titles of some of his works, and 
some extracts from them. In some. places he. is 
called “ Attaleus” (De Morb, Acut, iii. 18, p. 249; 
De Morb. Chron. ii. 2, p. 367), but this is only a 
mistake for “ Apumeus,” as is proved 5 the same 
passage being quoted in one place (p. 249), from 
Demetrina Atiglens,' andi in another from Demetrius 


Besides these, there are some writers of the 


(s. v. “Euunpot). Other quotations, without the 
mention of the play from which they are taken, 


“Apeoraryirns (Ath. ix. p. 405, e); which fixes his 


‘a follower of Herophilus, and therefore lived pro- | 


NUS. | . 
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“Apameus. (De Mord. Chron, v. 9, p. 581.) He is 
also several times quoted by Soranus. (De Arte 
‘Obstetr. pp. 99, 101, 102, 206, 210, 285.) l 


- 2. A physician called by Galen by the title of 


 Archiater (De Antid. i. 1, vol. xiv. p. 4; De The- 


riaca ad Pison. è 12, vol. xiv. p.261), must have 


~ lived in the second century after Christ, as that 


title was not invented till the reign of Nero. (Dict. 


of Ant. s. v. Archiater.) Galen speaks of him as a 


contemporary. 

3. A native of Bithynia, who is quoted by He- 
racleides of Tarentum (apud Gal. De Compos. Me- 
dicam. sec. Gen. iv. 7, vol. xiii. p. 722), must have 


`- lived about the third or second century B. C., as 


-Mantias, the tutor of Heraclides, was a pupil of 


 Herophilus. He is probably the same person as 


the native of Apamea. 
4, DEMETRIUS PEPAGOMENUS. [PRPAGOME- 
a [W. A. G.] 
DEME’TRIUS, artists. J. An architect, who, 
in conjunction with Paeonius, finished the great 
temple of Artemis at Ephesus, which Chersiphron 


had begun about 220 years before. He probably 


lived about B. c. 340, but his date cannot be fixed 


with certainty. Vitruvius calls him servus Dianae, 


that is, a lepddovAos, (Vitruv. vii, Praef. § 16 ; 
CHERSIPHON.) 

2. A statuary of some distinction. Pliny men- 
tions hig statue of Lysimache, who was a priestess 


of Athena for sixty-four years; his statue of 


Athena, which was called Musica (uouoixn), he- 


cause the serpents on the Gorgon’s head sounded 


like the strings of a lyre when struck; and his 
equestrian statue of Simon, who was the earliest 
writer on horsemanship. (Plin. xxxiv. 8. s. 19. 
§ 15.) Now Xenophon mentions a Simon who 


wrote wept inms, and who dedicated in the 


Eleusinium at Athens a bronze horse, on the base 


of which his own feats of horsemanship (Ta éavrod 
` &pya) were represented in relief (wept iamucjs, 1, | 


inii). The Eleusinium was built by Pericles, It 
would seem therefore that Simon, and consequent- 
ly Demetrius, lived between the time of Pericles 
and the latter part of Xenophon’s life, that is, in 
the latter half of the fifth or the former half of the 
fourth century B.c. It is not likely, therefore, 
that he could have been a contemporary of Lysip- 
pus, as Meyer supposes. Hirt mentions a bas- 
relief In the Museo Nani, at Venice, which he 
thinks may have been copied from the equestrian 
statue of Simon. (Gesch. d. Bild. Kunst. p. 191.) 
According to Quintilian (xii. 10), Demetrius 
was blamed for adhering in his statues so closely 
to the likeness as to impair their beauty. He is 
mentioned by Diogenes Laërtius (v. 85). There 
can be little doubt that he is the same person as 
Demetrius of Alopece, whose bronze statue of 
Pellichus is described by Lucian (Philops. 18, 20), 
who, on account of the defect just mentioned, calls 
Demetrius où Seoraids tis, QAX dvOpwrorods. A 


“Anujrpios Anunrpiav yAudeds is mentioned in an 
extant Inscription. (Bockh, i. 1330, No. 1409.) _ 


3. A painter, whose time is unknown. (Diog. 


 Laért. v, 83.) Perhaps he is the same who is 
mentioned by Diodorus (Exe. Vat. xxxi. 8) as 


Anuirpios 6 Towoypa¢os, or, as Miiller reads, 


roixorypados (Arch. d. Kunst. § 182, n. 2), and 


who ‘lived at Rome about B. c. 164.. Valerius 


Maximus calls him pictor Alexandrinus (v. 1. 
4, An Ephesian silversmith, who made silver 
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shrines for Artemis. (Acts of the Apostles, xix, 
24. i 3 3 . S. 
SEMA’ NUS, CLAU’DIUS, a eee 
of Nero. He had been thrown into prison by L, 
Vetus, the proconsul of Asia, for his criminal con- 
duct; but he was released by Nero, that he might 
join Fortunatus, a freedman of L. Vetus, in accus- 
ing his patron. (Tac. Ann. xvi. 10.) [L. S.] 
DE’MIPHON, a king of Phlagusa, who, in 
order to avert a pestilence, was commanded by an 
oracle every year to sacrifice a noble maiden. He 
obeyed the command, and had every year a maiden 
drawn by lot, but did not allow his own daughters 
to draw lots with the rest. One Mastusius, whose 
daughter had been sacrificed, was indignant at the 
king’s conduct, and invited him and his daughters 
to a sacrificial feast. Mastusins killed the king’s 
daughters, and gave their blood in a cup to the 
father to drink. The king, on discovering the 
deed, ordered Mastusius and the cup to be thrown 
into the sea, which hence received the name of the 
Mastusian. (Hygin. Poet. Asir. ii. 40. [L.8.] 
DEMIURGUS (Anuiovpyós), the author, ac- 
cording to the Vatican Codex, of a single epigram 
in the Greek Anthology. (Brunck, Anal. iii, 257; 
Jacobs, iv. 224, No. pi, xiii, 882.) [P.S] 
DEMO (Anuw), a name of Demeter. (Sui- 
das, s. v. Anud.) It also occurs as a proper name 
of other mythical beings, such as the Cumaean 
Sibyl (Paus. x. 12. $ 1) and a daughter of Celeus 
and Metaneira, who, together with her. sisters, 
kindly received Demeter at the well Callichorog in 
Attica, (Hom. Hymn. in Cer. 109.) 9 [L. S.J] > 
DEMOCE’DES (Anuoxydys), the son of Calli- 
phon, a celebrated physician of Crotona, in Magna 
Graecia, who lived in the sixth century Bc. He 
left his native country and went to Aegina, where 
he received from the public treasury the sum of 
one talent per annum for his medical services, ù e. 
(if we reckon, with Hussey, Aneient Weights and 
Money, &e., the Aeginetan drachma to be worth 
one shilling and a penny three farthings) not quite 
344]. The next year he went to Athens, where 
he was paid one hundred minae, ¢. e. rather more 
than 4062; and the year following he removed to 
the island of Samos in the Aegean sea, and re- 
ceived from Polycrates, the tyrant, the increased 
salary of two talents, 2. e. (if the Attic standard be 
meant) 4872. 10s. (Herod. iii, 131.) He accom- 
panied Polycrates when he was seized and put to 
death by Oroetes, the Persian governor of Sardis 
(B. c. 522), by whom he was himself seized and 
carried prisoner to Susa to the court of Dareius, the 
son of Hystaspes. Here he acquired great riches 
and reputation by curing the king’s foot, and the 
breast of the queen Atossa. (Jdid. ¢. 183.) It is 
added by Dion Chrysostom (Dissert, i. De Invid. 


p. 652, sq.), that Dareius ordered the physicians 


who had been unable to cure him to be put to 
death, and that they were saved at the interces- 
sion of Democedes. Notwithstanding his honours 


| at the Persian court, he was always desirous of 


returning to his native country. In order to eifect 


this, he pretended to enter into the views and in- 


terests of the Persians, and procured by means of 

Atossa that he should be sent with some nobles to - 
explore the coast of Greece, and ascertain in what 
parts it might be most successfully attacked. 
When they arrived at Tarentum, the king, Aris- 
tophilides, out of kindness to Democedes, seized 


the Persians as spies, which afforded the physician 
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finally settled, and married the daughter of the 
famous wrestler, Milo; the Persians having fol- 
lowed him to Crotona, and in vain demanded that. 
he should be restored. (Herod. iii. 187.) Accord- 
ing to Suidas. (s. v.) he wrote a work on Medicine. 
He is mentioned also by Aelian (V. H. viii. 17) 
and John Tzetzes (Hist. ix. 3); and Dion Cassius 
names him with Hippocrates (xxxviii. 18) as two 
of the most celebrated physicians of antiquity. 
By Dion Chrysostom he is called by mistake 
Demodocus. = [W.A.G.] 
_DEMO’/CHARES (Anpoxdpns), 1. A son of 
Laches, a Greek philosopher and friend of Arce- 
silas and Zeno. (Diog. Laért. iv. 41, vii. 14.) 

2. Of Paeania in Attica, a son of Demosthenes’s 
sister. He inherited the true patriotic sentiments 
of his great uncle, though it cannot perhaps be 
denied, that in his mode of acting and speaking he 
transgressed the boundaries of a proper freedom 
and carried it to the verge of impudence. Timaeus 
in his history calumniated his personal character, 
but Demochares has found an able defender in Poly- 
bius. (xii. 13.) After the death of Demosthenes, 
he was one of the chief supporters of the anti- 
Macedonian party at Athens, and distinguished 
himself as a man of the greatest energy both in 
words and deeds. (Athen, xiii. p. 593; Plut. 
Demetr. 24; Aelian, V. H. iii. 7, viii. 12.) His 
political merits are detailed in the psephisma which 
is preserved in Plutarch ( Vit, X Orat. p. 851), and 
which was carried on the proposal of his son 
Laches. There are considerable difficulties in re- 
storing the chronological order of the leading 
events of his life, and we shall confine ourselves 
here to giving an outline of them, as they have 
been made out by Droysen in the works cited 
below. After the restoration of the Athenian 
democracy in B. c. 307 by Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
Demochares was at the head of the patriotic party, 
and remained in that position till B. c. 303, when 
he was compelled by the hostility of Stratocles to 
flee from Athens. (Plut. Demetr. 24.) He re- 
turned to Athens in B. c. 298, and in the be- 
ginning of the war which lasted for four years, 
from B. c 297 to 294, and in which Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. recovered the influence in Greece, 
which he had lost at the battle of Ipsus, De- 
mochares fortified Athens by repairing its walls, 


and provided the city with ammunition and provi- 
In the second year of that war (B. c. 296) 


sion. 
he was sent as ambassador, first to Philip (Seneca, 
de Ira, iii, 23), and afterwards to Antipater, the 
son of Cassander. (Polyb. 4 ce) In the same 
year he concluded a treaty with the Boeotians, 
in consequence of which he was expelled soon 
after by the antidemocratic party, probably through 


the influence of Lachares. In the archonship of 
Diocles, B. c. 287 or 286, however, he again re- 
turned to Athens, and distinguished himself in 
the administration of the public finances, espe- 
cially by reducing the expenditure. About B. c.. 


282 he was sent as ambassador to Lysimachus, 
from whom he obtained at first thirty, and after- 
wards one hundred talents. At the same time he 


e -proposed an embassy to the king of Egypt, from | ( 
which the Athenians gained the sum of fifty. 


talents. The last act of his life of which we have 
any record, is that, in B. c. 280, in the archonship 
of Gorgias, he proposed and carried the decree in 
honour of his uncle Demosthenes, (Plut, i. 
X Orat. pp. 847, 850.) | ee 
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an opportunity of escaping to Crotona.. Here he 
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_ Demochares developed his talents and principles 


‘in all probability under the direction of Demos- | 
} thenes, and he came forward as a public orator as 


early as B. c. 322, when Antipater demanded of the 
Athenians to deliver up to him the leaders of the 
popular party, (Plut. Vs. X Orat. p. 847.) Some 


time after the restoration of the democracy he 
‘supported Sophocles, who proposed a decree that 
no philosopher should establish a school without 


the sanction of the senate and people, and that any 
one acting contrary to this law should be punished 
with death. (Diog. Laért. v. 38; Athen. v. pp. 
187, 215, xi. p. 508, xiii. p. 610 ; Pollux, ix. 42; 
Euseb. Praep. Evang. xv. 2. Comp. SOPHOCLES. ) 
Demochares left behind him not only several 
orations (a fragment of one of them is preserved 
in Rutilins Lupus [p. 7, &c.], but also an ex- 
tensive historical work, in which he related the 
history of his own time, but which, as. Cicero 
says, was written in an oratorical rather than an 
historical style. (Cic. Brut. 83, de Orat. ii. 23.) — 
The twenty-first book of it is quoted by Athen- 
aeus (vi. p. 252, &c. Comp. Plut. Demosth. 305 
Lucian, Afaerob. 10.) With the exception of a- 
few fragments, his orations as well as his history. 
are lost. (Droysen, Gesch. der Nachfolger Alexand. 
p. 497, &c., and more especially his essay in 
the Zeitschrift fiir die Alterthumswissenschaft for 
1836, Nos. 20 and 21; Westermann, Gesch. der 
Grieche Beredis, § 58, notes 12 and 13. § 72, 
note 1). | 

8. Of Leuconoe in Attica, was married to the. 
mother of Demosthenes, who mentions him in his 
orations against Aphobus (pp. 818, 836). Ruhu- 
ken (ad Rutil, Lup. p. 7, &c.) confounds him with 
the nephew of Demosthenes. 

4, Of Soli, a Greek poet, of whom Plutarch 
(Demetr. 27) has preserved a sarcasm upon Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes. [L. S.] 

DEMOCLEITUS. [Cxrzoxznus.] - ky 

DEMOCLES (Anuorrñs). 1. Of Phigaleia, _ 
one of the ancient Greek historians. (Dionys. 
de Thucyd. jud. 5; Strab. i. p. 58.) fe ee yo 

2. An Attic orator, and a contemporary of De- 
mochares, among whose opponents he is mentioned. 
(Timaeus, ap. Harpocrat, s. v. @ Tò lepov mip.) 
He was a disciple of Theophrastus, and is chiefiy 
known as the defender of the children of Lycurgus _ 
against the calumnies of Moerocles. and Mene- 
saechmus, (Plut. Vii. X Orat. p.842, D.) It seems 
that in the time of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
some orations of Democles were still extant, since 
that critic (Deinarch. 11). attributes to him an. 
oration, which went by the name of Deinarchus. — 
It must be observed that Dionysius and Suidas 
call this orator by the patronymic form of his 
name, Democleides, and that Ruhnken, (Hist, erite 
orat, Graec. p. 92) is inclined to consider him as 
the same person with Democleides who was archon 
in B. c. 816. (Diod. xix. 17.) _ hoe ye ae 
3, Surnamed the Beautiful, an Athenian youth, 


who was beloved by Demetrius Poliorcetes, and 


on one occasion being surprised by his lover in the 


bath, escaped from his voluptuous embraces by 
leaping into a caldron filled with boiling water. 
(Plut: Demetr 24) 00000 oe eo LCS 
© DEMOCOON (Acuondwv), a natural son of. 
Priam, who came from Abydos to assist his father 
against the Greeks, but was slain by Odysseus. 
(Hom. Jv. iv. 500 ; Apollod. iii. 12. § 5.) [L. S.]. 


, ` DEMOCOPUS MYRILLA, was the architect. ; | 


ete 
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of the theatre at Syracuse, about B. c. 420. (Eu- 

stath. ad Hom. Od. iii. 68.) _ eS ed 

DEMO'CRATES.. [Damocrares.] 
DEMO'CRATES (Anpoxpdrns). 1. Of Aphid- 
na, an Attic orator of the time of Demosthenes, 
who belonged to the anti-Macedonian party. He 


‘was a son of Sophilus, and was sent with other 


ambassadors. to Philip to receive his oath to the 
treaty with Athens, He was also one of the am- 
--bassadors who accompanied Demosthenes to the 
- Thebans, to conclude a treaty with them against 
Philip. As an orator he seems to have been a 
man of second rate. (Demosth. de Coron. pp. 235, 
291.) A fragment of one of his orations is pre- 
. served in Aristotle. (Rhet. iii 4. § 3.) 
2. A Pythagorean philosopher, concerning whom 
absolutely nothing is known. A collection of mo- 
yal maxims, called the golden sentences (yrdimae 
xpuoa?) has come down to us under his name, and 
are distinguished for their soundness and sim- 
plicity. They are written in the Ionic dialect, 
from which some writers have inferred, that they 
were written at a very early period, whereas others 
think it more probable that they are the production 
of the age of J. Caesar. But nothing can be said 
with certainty, for want of both external and in- 
ternal evidence. Some of these sentences are 
quoted by Stobaeus, and are found in some MSS. 
under the name of Democritus, which however 
seems to be a mere mistake, arising from the re- 
semblance of the two names. They are collected 
and printed in the several editions of the sentences 
of Demophilus. [Demoruuwus.] | 

3. An Epicurean philosopher, who according 
to Plutarch (e. Epicur, p. 1100) was charged. by 
Epicurus with having copied from his works, He 
may possibly be the same as the Democrates who 
according to the same Plutarch (Polit. Praecept. 
p. 803) lived at Athens about B, c. 340. 7 

4, Of Tenedos, a distinguished wrestler, of 
whom there was a statue at Olympia. (Paus. vi. 
17.81.) He is probably the same as the one of 
whom an anecdote is related by Aelian. (V. H. 
iv. 15.) [L. S] 

DEMO'CRINES (Anuoxplyns), a Greek gram- 
marian, who is referred to in the Venetian Scholia 
on Homer (Ji. ii. 744. Comp. Villoison, Proleg. 
p. XXX.) [L.S] 

DEMOCRITUS. [Damocrirtus.] 

DEMO'CRITUS (Anpéxprros), was a native of 
Abdera in Thrace, an Ionian colony of Teos. 
(Aristot. de Coel. iii. 4, Meteor. ii. 7, with Ideler’s 
note.) Some called him a Milesian, and the name 
of his father too is stated differently. (Diog. Laért. 
ix, 34, &c.) His birth year was fixed by Apol- 


lodorus in Ol. 80. 1, or B. c. 460, while Thrasyllus | 


had referred it to Ol. 77. 3. (Diog. Laért. Le, 
§ 41, with Menage’s note; Gellius, xvii. 21; 
Clinton, F. H. ad ann. 460.) Democritus had 


called himself‘forty years younger than Anaxagoras. 


His father, Hegesistratus,—or as others called him 


Damasippus or Athenocritus,—was possessed of so 


large a property, that he was able to receive and 
treat Xerxes on his march through Abdera. De- 
‘mocritus spent the inheritance, which his father 
left him, on travels into distant countries, which he 
undertook to satisfy his extraordinary thirst for 
knowledge. He travelled over a great part of 
Asia, and, as some state, he even reached India 
and Aethiopia. (Cic. de Fin. v. 19; Strabo, xvi. 
p. 703; A. H. C. Geffers, Quaestiones Democrit. 
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p- 15, &e.) We know that he wrote on Babylon 
and Meroé ; he must also have visited Egypt, and 
Diodorus Siculus (i. 98) even states, that he lived 
there for a period of five years. He himself de- 
clared (Clem. Alex. Strom. i. p. 304), that among 
his contemporaries none had made greater journeys, 
seen more countries, and made the acquaintance of 
more men distinguished in every kind of science 
than himself. Among the last he mentions in par- 
ticular the Egyptian mathematicians (dpmreddvar- 
Tat; comp. Sturz, de Dialect. Maced. p. 98), whose 
knowledge he praises, without, however, regarding 
himself inferior to them. Theophrastus, too, spoke 
of him as a man who had seen many countries, 
(Aelian, V. M. iv. 20; Diog. Laért. ix. 35.) It 
was his desire to acquire an extensive knowledge 
of nature that led him into distant countries at a 
time when travelling was the principal means of 
acquiring an intellectual and scientific culture ; 
and after returning to his native land he occupied 
himself only with philosophical imvestigations, 
especially such as related to natural history. In 
Greece itself, too, he endeavoured by means of 
travelling and residing in the principal cities to ac- 
quire a knowledge of Hellenic culture and civiliza- 
tion. He mentioned many Greek philosophers in 
his writings, and his wealth enabled him to pur- 
chase the works they had written. He thus suc- 
ceeded in excelling, in the extent of his knowledge, 
all the earlier Greek philosophers, among whom 
Leucippus, the founder of the atomistic theory, is 
said to have exercised the greatest influence upon 
his philosophical studies. The opinion that he was 
a disciple of Anaxagoras or of the Pythagoreans 
(Diog. Laért. ix. 88), perhaps arose merely from 
the fact, that he mentioned them in his writings. 
The account of his hostility towards Anaxagoras, 


is contradicted by several passages in which he 


speaks of him in terms of high praise. (Diog. 
Laért. ii. 145 Sext, Empir. adv. Math. vil. 
140.) It is further said, that he was on terms 
of friendship with Hippocrates, and some writers 
even speak of a correspondence between Demo- 
critus and Hippocrates; but this statement 
does not seem to be deserving of credit. (Diog. 
Laeért. ix. § 42; Brandis, Handbuch der Grieche u, 
Rom. Philos. p. 300.) As he was a contemporary 
of Plato, it may be that he was acquainted with 
Socrates, perhaps even with Plato, who, however, 
does not mention Democritus anywhere. {Her- 
mann, System der Platon. Philos. i. p. 284.) Aris- 
totle describes him and his views as belonging to ~ 
the ante-Socratic period (Arist. Metaph, xiii. 4; 
Phys. ti. 2, de Partih, Anim. i. 1); but modern 
scholars, such as the learned Dutchman Groen van 
Prinsterer (Prosopagraph. Platon. ptl, &e., comp. 
Brandis, 2. ce. p. 292, &e.), assert, that there are 
symptoms in Plato which shew a connexion with 
Democritus, and the same scholar pretends to dis- 


cover in Plato’s language and style an imitation of 
Democritus. 


(Persop, Plat. p. 42.) The many 
anecdotes about Democritus which are preserved, . 
especially in Diogenes Laërtius, shew that he was 
a man of a most sterling and honourable character, 


‘His diligence was incredible: he lived exclusively 


for his studies, and his disinterestedness, modesty, 
and simplicity are attested by many features which 
are related of him. Notwithstanding his great 
property, he seems to have died in poverty, 
though highly esteemed by his fellaw-citizens, not 
so much on account of his philosophy, as “ be- 


ful arts, we may form some notion from the list of 


expressly states, contains only his genuine works. 
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cause,” as Diogenes says, “he had foretold them 
some things which the event proved to be true.” 


‘This had probably reference to his knowledge of. 


natural phaenomena. His fellow-citizens honoured 
him with presents in money and bronze statues. 
Even the scoffer Timon, who in his silli spared no 


He died at an advanced age (some say that he was 
109 years old), and even the manner in which he 


died is characteristic of his medical knowledge, 


which, combined as it was with his knowledge of 
nature, caused a report, which was believed by 
some persons, that he was a sorcerer and a magician. 
(Piin. H. N. xxiv. 17, xxx. 1.) His death is 
placed in OL 105. 4, or B c. 357, in which year 
Hippocrates also is said to have died. (Clinton, 
F., H. ad ann. 357.) We cannot leave unnoticed 
the tradition that Democritus deprived himself of 
his sight, in order to be less disturbed in his pur- 
suits. (Cic. de Fin. v. 29; Gellius, x. 17; Diog. 
Laért. ix. 36 ; Cic. Tuse. v. 39 ; Menage, ad Diog. 
Laért. ix. 48.) But this tradition is one of the 
inventions of a later age, which was fond of 
piquant anecdotes. It is more probable that he 
may have lost his sight by too severe application 
to study. (Brandis, l e p. 298.) This loss, 
however, did not disturb the cheerful disposition 
of his mind and his views of human life, which 
prompted him everywhere to look at the cheerful 
and comical side of things, which later writers took 
to mean, that he always laughed at the follies of 
BO} (Senec. de Ira, ii. 10; Aelian, V. H. iv. 
20. 

Of the extent of his knowledge, which embraced 
not only natural sciences, mathematics, mechanics 
(Brandis, in the Rhein. Mus. iii. p. 134, &c.), gram- 
mar, music, and philosophy, but various other use- 


his numerous works which is given by Diogenes 
Laértius (ix. 46—49), and which, as Diogenes 


The grammarian Thrasyllus, a contemporary of the 
emperor Tiberius, arranged them, like the works of 
Plato, into tetralogies. The importance which 
was attached to the researches of Democritus is 
evident from the fact, that Aristotle is reported to 
have written a work intwo books on the problems 
of Democritus.. (Diog. Laért. v. 26.) His works 
were composed in the Ionie dialect, though not 


without some admixture of the local peculiarities of 


Abdera. (Philopon. in Aristot. de gener. et cor- 
rupi. fol. 7, a.3 Simplic. ad Aristot. de Coelo, fol. 
150, a.; Suid. s. v. puowds.) They are neverthe- 
Jess much praised by Cicero on account of the 
poetical beauties and the liveliness of their style, 
and are in this respect compared even with the 
works of Plato, (Groen van Prinsterer, l c. ; Cic. 
de Div. ti. 64, de Orat: i. 11, Orat: 20; Dionys. 


de Compos. verb. 24; Plut. Sympos. v. 7, p. 683.) 
Pyrrhon is said to have imitated his style (Euseb. 


Prap. Evang. xiv. 6), and even Timon praises it, 


and calls it meplopova ral dupivoov Adoxny. (Diog. 


Laért. ix. 40.) Unfortunately, not one of his 


works has come down to us, and the treatise which | 
we possess under his name is considered spurious. 


Callimachus wrote glosses upon his works and made 
a list of them (Suid. s.%.); but they must have 
been lost at an early time, since even Simplicius 
does not appear to have read them (Papencordt, de 
Atomicorum doctrina, p. 22), and since compara- 


_ tively few fragments have come down to us, and — 
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these fragments refer more to ethics than to physi- 


cal matters. There is a very good collection of 
these fragments by F. G. A. Mullach, “ Democriti 


Abderitae operum fragmenta,” Berlin, 1843, 8vo. 


Besides this work, which contains also elaborate 


, dissertations on the life and writings of Democritus, 
one, speaks of Democritus only in terms of praise. | 


the student may consult—l. Burchardt, Comment. 


crit, de Democriti de sensibus philosophia, in two pro- 


grams, Minden, 1830 and 1839, 4to. 2. Burchardt, 
Fragmente der Moral des Demokrit, Minden, 1834, 
4to. 3. Heimsöth, Democriti de anima doctrina, 
Bonn, 1835, 8vo.. 4. H. Stephanus, Poesis Philos. 
p. 156, &ce. 5. Orelli, Opusc. Graec. Sent. i. p. 
91, &c. Concerning the spurious works and letters 
of Democritus, see Fabric. Bibl. Gr. i. p. 683, &c., 
ii. pp. 641, 639, iv. p. 333, &e. re 

The philosophy of Democritus has, in modern. 
times been the subject of much investigation... He- 
gel (Vorlesung. tb. Gesch. d. Philos. i. p. 879, &c.) 
treats it very briefly, and does not attach much 
importance to it. The most minute investigations 


concerning it are those of Ritter (Gesch. d. Philos. 


i. pe 559), Brandis (Rhein. Mus, iii. p. 133, &e,. 
and Gesch. der Giriech. u Rom. Philos. i. p. 294, — 
&c.), Petersen (Histor, Philog. Studien. i. p. 22, 
&c.), Papencordt (Atomicorum doctrina), and Mul- 
lach (2. e pp. 373—419). 

It was Democritus who, in. his numerous writ- 
ings, carried out Leucippus’s theory of atoms, and 
especially in his observations on nature. These 
atomists undertook the task of proving that the 
quantitative relations of matter were its original 
characteristics, and that its qualitative relations 
were something secondary and derivative, and of 
thus doing away with the distinction between 
matter and mind or power. (Brandis, l e. p. 294.) 
In order to avoid the difficulties connected with 
the supposition of primitive matter with definite 
qualities, without admitting the coming into exist- 
ence and annihilation as realities, and without 
giving up, as the Eleatic. philosophers did, the | 
reality of variety and its changes, the atomists — 
derived all definiteness of phaenomena, both phy- 
sical and mental, from elementary particles, the 
infinite number of which were homogeneous in 
quality, but heterogeneous in form. This made it 
necessary for them to establish the reality of a | 
vacuum or space, and of motion. (Brandis, & e. — 
p. 303, &c.) Motion, they said, is the eternal and. 
necessary consequence of the original variety of 
atoms in the vacuum or space. All phaenomena 
arise from the infinite variety of the form, order, and 
position of the atoms in forming combinations. It 
is impossible, they add, to derive this supposition 
from any higher principle, for a beginning of the 
infinite is inconceivable. (Aristot. de Generat. 
Anim. ii, 6, p. 742, b. 20, ed. Bekker; Brandis, 


de. p. 309, &c.) The atoms are impenetrable, 


and therefore offer resistance to one another. This - 
creates a swinging, world-producing, and whirling 


motion. (This reminds us of the joke in the Clouds 
of Aristophanes about the god Atvos!}) Nowas 


similars attract one another, there arise in that 
motion real things and beings, that is, combinations. 


of distinct atoms, which still continue to be sepa- - 
rated from one another by the vacuum. The first 
cause. of all existence is necessity, that is, the neces- 
| sary predestination and necessary succession of © 

causé and effect. This they called chance, in oppo- 
sition to the vos of Anaxagoras. But it does the 
highest honour to the mind of Democritus, that he 


Tike he took to be a combination of fine, spheric, 
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made the discovery of causes the highest object 
of scientific investigations. He once said, that he 
preferred the discovery of a true cause to the pos- 
sesssion of the kingdom of Persia. (Dionys. Alex. 
- ap, Euseb. Praep. Evang. xiv. 27.) We must not, 

therefore, take the word chance (rvxń) in its vul- 


a gar acceptation, (Brandis, Z. c. p. 319.) Aristotle 


understood Democritus rightly in this respect 
(Phys. Auscult. ii. 4, p. 196. 11; Simplic. fol. 74), 
as he generally valued him highly, and often says 
of him, that he had thought on all subjects, search- 
ed after the first causes of phaenomena, and endea- 
voured to find definitions. (De Generat. et Corrupt. 
i. 2, 8, Metaph, M. 4, Phys. ii. 2, p. 194, 20, de 
Part. Anim. i. p. 642, 26.) The only thing for 
which he censures him, is a disregard for teleologi- 
cal relations, and the want of a comprehensive sys- 
tem of induction, (De Respir. 4, de Generat, Anim. 
v. 8.) Democritus himself called the common no- 
tion of chance a cover of human ignorance (pd¢a- 
ow idins dvolns), and an invention of those who 
were too idle to think. (Dionys. ap. Euseb. Praep. 
Evang. xiv. 27; Stob. Belog. Eth. p. 344.) 

Besides the infinite number of atoms existing in 
infinite space, Democritus also supposed the exist- 
ence of an infinite number of worlds, some of which 
resembled one another, while others differed from 
one another, and each of these worlds was kept 
together as one thing by a sort of shell or skin. 
He derived the four elements from the form of the 

atoms predominating in each, from their quality, 
_ and their relations of magnitude. In deriving in- 
_ dividual things from atoms, he mainly considered 
the qualities of warm and cold. The warm or fire- 


and very movable atoms, as opposed to the cold 
and moist. His mode of proceeding, however, 
was, first carefully to observe and describe the 
_phaenomena themselves, and then to attempt his 
atomistic explanation, whereby he essentially ad- 
vanced the knowledge of nature. (Papencordt, } c. 
p.45, &c.; Brandis, l} c. p. 327.) He derived the 
soul, the origin of life, consciousness, and thought, 
from the finest fire-atoms (Aristot. de Anim. i. 2, 
ed. Trendelenburg); and in connexion with this 
theory he made very profound physiological inves- 
tigations. It was for this reason that, according 
to him, the soul while in the body acquires percep- 
tions and knowledge by corporeal contact, and that 
it is affected by heat and cold. The sensuous per- 
ceptions themselves were to him affections of the 
organ or of the subject perceiving, dependent on 
the changes of bodily condition, on the difference 
of the organs and their quality, on air and light. 
Hence the differences, e. g., of taste, colour, and 
_ temperature, are only conventional (Sext. Empir. 
adv. Math, vii. 135), the real cause of those differ- 
ences being in the atoms. : 
It was very natural, therefore, that Democritu 
described even the knowledge obtained by sensuous 
‘perception as obscure (oxorfny xptow). A clear 
and pure knowledge is only that which has refer- 
ence to the true principles or the true nature of 
things, that is, to the atoms and space. But 
knowledge derived from reason was, in his opinion, 
not specifically different from that acquired through 
the senses; for conception and reflection were to 
him only effects of impressions made upon the 
senses; and Aristotle, therefore, expressly states, 
that Democritus did not consider mind as some- 
thing peculiar, or as a power distinct from the soul 
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‘or sensuous perception, but that he considered 


knowledge derived from reason to be sensuous 
perceptions. (De Anim. i. 2. p. 404,27.) A purer 
and higher knowledge which he opposed to the 
obscure knowledge obtained through the medium 
of the senses, must therefore have been to hit a 


kind of sensation, that is, a direct perception of 


the atoms and of space. For this reason he as- 


sumed the three criteria (xprrjpia): a. Phaeno- 
mena as criteria for discovering that which is hid- 
den: 8 Thought as a criterion of investigation: 
and e Assertions as criteria of desires. (Sext. 
Emp. adv. Math. vii. 140; Brandis, 2. c. p. 334.) 
Now as Democritus acknowledged the uncertainty 
of perceptions, and as he was unable to establish a 
higher and purely spiritual source of knowledge as 
distinct from perceptions, we often find him com- 
plaining that all human knowledge is uncertain, 
that in general either nothing is absolutely true, 
or at least not clear to us (&3qAev, Aristot, Metaph. 
T. 5), that our senses grope about in the dark 
(sensus tenebricosi, Cic. Acad. iv. 10, 23), and that 
all our views and opinions are subjective, and come 
to us only like something epidemic, as it were, 


with the air which we breathe. (Sext. Emp. adv. 


Math. vii. 136, 187, viii. 327, Hupotyp. i. 218; 
Diog. Laërt. ix. 72, érefi ©’ ovdév Wuer, èv Bld 
yap Å dAjGea, which Cicero translates iz profundo 
veritatem esse.) 


In his ethical philosophy Democritus considered 


the acquisition of peace of mind (ev@uula) as the 
end and ultimate object of our actions. 


(Diog. 
Laért. ix. 45; Cic de Fin. v. 29.) This peace, 
this tranquillity of the mind, and freedom from 


fear (d80s and Sersıðapovla) and passion, is the 


last and fairest fruit of philosophical inquiry. 
Many of his ethical writings had reference to this 
idea and its establishment, and the fragments re- 
lating to this question are full of the most genuine 
practical wisdom. Abstinence from too many oc- 
cupations, a steady consideration of one’s own 
powers, which prevents our attempting that which 
we cannot accomplish, moderation in prosperity and 
misfortune, were to him the principal means of ac- 
quiring the ev@vuia, The noblest and purest ethi- 
cal tendency, lastly, is manifest in his views on — 
virtue and on good. Truly pious and beloved by 
the gods, he says, are only those who hate that 
which is wrong (dos éx@pdv rò adixeiv). The 
purest joy and the truest happiness are only the 
fruit of the higher mental activity exerted in the 
endeavour to understand the nature of things, of 
the peace of mind arising from good actions, and 
of a clear conscience. (Brandis, /. e. p. 337.) 

The titles of the works which the ancients as- 
cribed to Democritus may be found in Diogenes | 
Laërtius. We find among them: 1. Works of 
ethics and practical philosophy. 2. On natural 
science. 3. On mathematics and astronomy. 
4, On music and poetry, on rhythm and poetical 
beauty (Bode, Gesch. der Hellen. Dichthunst. i. p. 


24, &e.), and on Homer. 5. Works of a linguistic 


and grammatical nature; for Democritus is one of 
the earliest Greek philosophers that made language 
the subject of his investigations. (Lersch, Sprach- 
philosophie der Alten, i. p. 13, &e.) 6. Works on. 
medicine, 7. On agriculture. 8. On painting, 
9. On mythology, history, &. He had even 
occupied himself, with success, with mechanics: 
and Vitruvius (Praef. lib. vii; comp. Senec, East, - 
90) ascribes to him certain inventions, for example, — 
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the art of arching. He is also said to have pos- 
sessed a knowledge of perspective. Two works. 


on tactics (Taxridy kal ‘Orrouayucdy) are ascribed 


to him, apparently from a confusion of his name 


with that of Damocritus. (Fabric. Bibl. Graec. iv. 
p- 843; Mullach, l e. pp. 98—159.)  [A. 8.] 


DEMO'CRITUS (Anuókpiros). 1. Of Ephesus, 


wrote works on the Ephesian temple and the town 
of Samothrace. (Diog. Laért. ix. 49.) A frag- 


ment of his is preserved in Athenaeus. (xii. p. 


525.) 


taries on Plato’s Phaedon and Alcibiades I. (Per- 
phyr. Vit. Plot. 20; Syrian. ad Aristot, Metaph. 
xii. p. 59; Ruhnken, Dissert. Philol. de Vita et 
` Script. Longini, § 4.) 


3. Of Sicyon, is recommended by Cicero to the 


proconsul A. Allienus (ad Fam. xiii. 78), as a 
highly educated man. © [L. 8.] 
DEMO'DAMAS (Anuoðáuas), of Miletus or 
Halicarnassus, is called Seleuci et Antiochi dux by 
Pliny. (4. N. vi. 16.) He appears to have writ- 
ten a geographical work on Asia, from which Pliny 
derived great assistance. He is mentioned also by 
Stephanus Byzantius (s. v. “Avrıosa), and is pro- 
bably the same as the Demodamas who according 
to Athenaeus (xv. p. 682) wrote a work on Hali- 
carnassus. (mep ‘AMraprasroù.) [L. $.] 
DEMO’DOCUS (Anuddoxos). 1. The famous 
bard of the Odyssey, who according to the fashion 
of the heroic ages delighted the guests of king Al- 
cinoiis during their repast by singing about the feats 
of the Greeks at Troy, of the love of Ares and 
Aphrodite, and of the wooden horse. (Od. viii. 62, 
&ce., xiii. 27.) He is also mentioned as the bard 
who advised Agamemnon to guard Clytaemnestra, 
and to expose Aegisthus in a desert island. (Od. 
iil, 267 ; Eustath. ad Hom. p. 1466.) Eustathius 
describes him as a Laconian, and as a pupil of Au 
tomedes and Perimedes of Argos. He adds that 
he won the prize at the Pythian games and then 
followed Agamemnon to Mycenae. One- story 
makes Odysseus recite Demodocus’s song about the 
destruction of Troy during a contest in Tyrrhenia. 
(Ptolem. Heph. 7.) On the throne of Apollo at 
Amyclae, Demodocus was represented playing to 
the dance of the Phaeacians. (Paus. iii. 18. § 7.) 
Later writers, who look upon this mythical min- 
strel as an historical person, describe him as ana- 
tive of Corcyra, and.as an aged and blind singer 
(Ov. Ib. 272), who composed a poem on the de 
struction of Troy (‘IAlov mépSnois), and on the 
marriage of Hephaestus and Aphrodite. (Plut. de 
Mus. 3 ; Eudoc. p. 407 ; Phot. Bibl. p. 152. ed. 
Bekker.) Plutarch (de Flum. 18) refers even to 
the first book of an epic poem on the exploits of 
Heracles. (‘HpaxdAcia.) But all such statements 
are fabulous ; and if there.existed any poems under 
his name, they were certainly forgeries. Re 
2. A companion and friend of Aeneas, who was 
killed by Halesus: (Virg. Aen. x. 413.) [L..5.] 
DEMO’/DOCUS (Anpodsoxos), I. Among the 


dialogues bearing the name of Plato there is one | 


entitled Demodocus, from the person addressed 
therein ; but whether this Demodocus is the friend 
of ‘Socrates, and father of Theages, who is intro- 


duced as one of the interlocutors in the dialogue | 3, The mot 
do- | gin, Fab. 71.) 
cus is now acknowledged on all hands to be a 


Theages, is uncertain. But the dialogue Demodo- 


fabrication of a late sophist orrhetorician, (C. F. 
Hermann, System der Platon, Philos. i: p. 414, &c.) 


2. A Platonic philosopher, who wrote commen- | 


| his, Phrynion, is mentioned.) ~ 


ea. To i DEMONAX. 00 997 
2, One of the Athenian generals, who com- 
manded a fleet in the Hellespont, and in the 
spring of B.c. 424, recovered the town of Antan- 
rus. (Thue. iv. 75.) Another person of this name 
is mentioned by Polybius. (v. 95.)  [L. S.J 


: DEMO’'DOCUS (Anzddoxos) of Leros, the au- | 
thor of four epigrams in the Greek Anthology, 


containing bitter attacks upon the Chians, Cappa- 
docians, and Cilicians. (Brunck, Anal. ii, 56; 
Jacobs, il. 56, xiii, 698.) He is mentioned by 
Aristotle. (Ethie. Nicom. vii. 9.) [P. S.] 
DEMO'DOCUS (Anuddoxos), a physician of 
Crotona. [DEMOCEDES.] Ka i 
DEMO'LEON (AnuoAdwr). There are four 
mythical beings of this name, a centaur (Ov. Met. 
xii. 855, &c.), a son of Phrixus and Chalciope 
(Hygin. Fab. 14), a son of Antenor and Theano, 
who was slain by Achilles (Hom. J} xx. 394), and 
a son of Hippasus, who was slain by Paris. (Quint. 
Smyrn. x. 119, &c.) =, “Lhe S| 
DEMOLEUS, a Greek, who had been slain by 
Aeneas, and whose coat of mail was offered by 
him as a prize in the games which he celebrated 
in Sicily. (Virg. den. v. 258, &c.) [L S]: 
DEMON (Ajyov), 1. The author of an 
Atthis (Ar@is), or a history of Attica, against 
which Philochorus wrote his Atthis, from which 
we may infer that Demon lived either shortly 
before or at the time of Philochorus, (Plut. Thes. 
19, 23 ; Athen. iti. p. 96; Suid. s.v. rperomaropes.) 
He is probably the same as the author of a work 
on proverbs (wep! mapomudv), of which some 
fragments are still extant, (Steph. s. o. Awddvn ; 
Harpocrat, s. v. Musar Aelay; Hesych. s. v. 
Oivator; Photius, passim; Suidas, s. v. AwSwvaioy ; 
Schol. ad Aristoph. Plut. 1003, Av. 302, Ran. 442; 
Schol. ad Hom. Od. xx. 301, I xvi. 233 ; ad 
Pind. Nem. vii. 155, ad Eurip. Rhes. 248 ; Zenob. 
Proverb. v. 52; Apostol, vii. 44, xiii 36, xvii. 28, 
xx. 27 ; Arsenius, Viol. pp. 186, 463) and of a 
work on sacrifices (wept Suvowiv ; Harpocrat. s. v. 
mpoxavia), The fragments of the works of Demon 
are collected in Siebelis Phanodemus (Demonis, — 
Clitodemi et Istri) ’ArOi8wv et relig, Fragm., Leip- 
zig, 1812. (See especially p. vii. &c., and p. 17, 
&e., and in C. and Th. Miller, Fragm, Hist. Graec. 
p. 378, &c. Comp. p. Ixxxvil. &e.) 3 
2. Of the demos of Paeania in Attica, was a 
son of Demosthenes’s sister, and distinguished him- 
self as an orator; he belonged, like his great 
kinsman, to the anti-Macedonian party. When, 


after the death of Alexander, Demosthenes was 


still in exile and tried to rouse the Greeks to a 
vigorous resistance against the Macedonians, De- 
mon. proposed a deeree to recall him, It was 
joyfully passed by the Athenians, and Demosthe- 
nes returned in triumph. (Plut. Demosth: 27 3. 
Athen. viii. p. 34], xii. p. 598, where a son of 
: ry ce eae 
~DEMONASSA (Anudvacca), 1. The wife of 
Irus, and mother of Eurydamas and Eurytion. 
(Hygin. Fab. 143; Apollon. Rhodi i TA) oe 0i 
. 2.. A daughter of Amphiaraus and Eriphyle, — 
was the wife of Thersander, by whom she became 


the mother of Tisamenus. (Paus. iii. 15. § 6, ix. 


D) ‘he mother of A eginlus by Adrastus. (Hy- 


L. §.] 


- DEMONAX (Anudvat), the most distinguish- 


ed of those who attempted to revive the cynical 


doctrines in the second century of the Christian: 


BR: 
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aera. He probably lived in the time of Hadrian, 
though the exact date of his birth and death is 


unknown, We owe our knowledge of his character 


to Lucian, who has painted it in the most glowing 
colours, representing him as almost perfectly wise 
and good. He adds that he has written an ac- 
count of Demonax, * in order that the young who 

_ wish to.apply to the study of philosophy may not 
be obliged to confine themselves to examples from 
antiquity, but may derive from his life also a model 

` for their imitation.” Of his friends the best known 
to us was Epictetus, who appears to have exercised 
considerable influence in the direction of his mind. 
-By birth a Cyprian, he removed to Athens, and 
there joined the Cynical school, chiefly from re- 
spect to the memory of Diogenes, whom he con- 
sidered the most faithful representative of the life 
and virtues of Socrates. . He appears, however, to 
have been free from the austerity and moroseness 
of the sect, though he valued their indifference to 


external things; but we do not find that he con- 


tributed anything more to the cause of science than 
the original Cynics. His popularity at Athens was 
so great, that people vied with each other for the 
honour of offering him bread, and even boys shewed 


their respect by large donations of apples. He 


contracted some odium by the freedom with which 
he rebuked vice, and he was accused of neglecting 
sacrifice and the Eleusinian mysteries. To these 


charges he returned for answer, that “ he did not. 


sacrifice to Athena, because she could not want his 
offerings,” and that “if the mysteries were bad, 
no one ought to be initiated; if good, they should 
~ be divulged to everybody,”-—the first of which re- 
plies is symptomatic of that vague kind of Deism 
_ which used so generally to conceal itself under an 
affectation of reverence for the popular gods. He 


never married, though Epictetus begged him to do 
so, but was met by the request that his wife might 
be one of Epictetus’s daughters, whose own 
bachelor life was not very consistent with his. 
urging the duty of giving birth to and educating 
This and other anecdotes of Demonax 
recorded by Lucian, shew him to have been an 
amiable, good-humoured man, leading probably a 
happy life, beloved and respected by those about 
him, and no doubt contrasting favourably with 
others who in those times called themselves votaries 
of those ancient systems which, as practical guides 
of life, were no longer necessary in a world to 
which a perfect revelation had now been given. 
Demonax died when nearly a hun- 
dred years old, and was buried with great magni- 
ficence, though he had declared ita matter of perfect 
indifference to him if his body were thrown to the 
dogs, (Lucian, Demonax; Brucker, Hist. Crit. 


children, 
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Phil. per. ii. pars 1. 2. 6.) [G. E. L. €.] 


DEMONTCE (Anuovirn), a daughter of Agenor 
and Epicaste, who became by Ares the mother of 
Euenus, Molus, Pylus, and Thestius. (Apollod, i. 
7. $7.) Hesiod (ap. Schol. ad Hom, Il. xiv. 200) 


-calls her Demodoce. 7 [L 8.7 
DEMONI'CUS (Anpdmos), an Athenian co- 
mic poet of the new comedy, of whom one frag- 


who gives "AxeAdmos as the title of the play; but 
perhaps it should rather be "AyeA@os. (Meineke, 
frag. Com. Graec: i. p. 492, iv. p. 570.) [P. S.] 

DEMO'PHANES (Anpogdrns), of Megalopolis, 
a Platonic philosopher, and a disciple of Arcesilas. 
(Plut, Philopoem. 1.) He and Ecdemus were the 
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chief persons who delivered Megalopolis. from the 

tyranny of Aristodemus, and also assisted Aratus 
in abolishing tyranny at Sicyon. For a time they 
were entrusted with the administration of the state 
of Cyrene, and Philopoemen in his youth had en- 
joyed their friendship. (Polyb. x. 25.) [L.$.] 

~ DEMOPHILUS. 
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- DEMO’PHILUS (Anuégidos). 1. The son of 
Ephorus, was an historian in the time of Alexan- 
der the Great, He continued his father’s history 
by adding to it the history of the Sacred War 
from the taking of Delphi and the plunder of its 
temple by Philomelus the Phoeian, B. c. 357. 
(Diod. xvi, 14; Suid. s. v. “Eqermos, where”Egopos 
should be read for”Eġımros ; Athen. vi. p. 232, d.; 
Schol. Hom. J. xiii. 301; Vossius, de Hist. Graec. 
p. 98, ed. Westermann.) 

2. An Athenian comic poet of the new comedy. 
The only mention of him is in the Prologue to the 
Asinaria of Plautus, who says, that his play is 
taken from the Ovayés of Demophilus, vv. 10-13, 

“Huic nomen Graece est Onagos Fabulae. 

Demophilus scripsit, Marcus vortit barbare. 

Asinariam volt esse, si per vos licet, 

Inest lepos ludusque in hac Comoedia,” 
Meineke observes that, judging from the “lepos 
ludusque” of the Asinaria, we have no need to re- 
gret the loss of the "Ovayds. (Meineke, Fray. Com. 
Graec. i, p- 491.) ties ge He! 

8 A Pythagorean philosopher, of whose per- 
sonal history nothing is known. He wrote a 
work entitled Blov Sepdre:a, treating of practical 
ethics, parts of which are still extant, in the form 


of a selection, entitled- yumpund duomuara, from | 


which we may infer that the whole work must 
have been of the highest order of excellence. ‘The 
extant portion of it was first printed by Lucas 
Holstenius in his collection of the ancient writers 
on practical morals, Rome, 1638, 8vo., Lugd. Bat. 
1639, 12mo.; then by Gale, in his Opuse. Mythol, 
Cant. 1670, 8vo., Amst. 1688, 8yo., also with the 
Oxford edition of Maximus Tyrius, 1677, 12mo., 
and with Wetstein’s Epictetus, Amst. 1750, 12mo.; 
in a separate form by J. Swedberg, Stockholm, 
1682, 8ve., and more correctly by I. A. Schier, 
Lips. 1754, 8vo., and lastly by J. C. Orelli, in his 
Opusc. Graec. Vet. Sentent. Lips. 1819, 8vo. [P.8.] 

DEMO’PHILUS, artists. 1. Of Himera, a 
painter, who flourished about B. c. 424, was said 
by some to have been the teacher of Zeuxis, (Plin. 
xxxv. 9. s. 86. § 2; Zevxis.) 

2. An architect of little note, wrote Praecepta 
Synmetriarum, (Vitruv. vii. Praef § 14.) See 
also DANOPHILUS. [PS] 


DE’MOPHON or DEMOPHOON (Anuogdv 


or Anuoddwy), 1. The youngest son of Celeus and 
Metaneira, who was entrusted to the care of De- 
meter. He grew up under her without any human 
food, being fed by the goddess with her own milk, 
and ambrosia. During the night she used to place 


him in fire to secure to him eternal youth ; but 
once she was observed by Metaneira, who disturbed 


the goddess by her cries, and the child Demophon 
was consumed by the flames. (Apollod. i. 5. § 1; 


ment is preserved by Athenaeus (ix. p. 410, d.), | Ov. Fast. iv. 512, &e.; Hygin. Fab. 147 ; Hom. 


Hymn. in Cer, 234.) 7 

2. A son of Theseus and Phaedra, and brother 
of Acamas, (Diod. iv. 62; Hygin, Fab. 48.) 
According to Pindar (ap. Plut. Thes. 28), he was 
the son of Theseus by Antiope. He accompanied 


the Greeks against Troy (Homer, however, does 


HL Ieee 
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not mention him), and there effected the liberation 


of his grandmother Aethra, who was with Helena 
as a slave. 
Plutarch he was beloved by Laodice, who became 
by him the mother of Munychus or Munytus 
whom Aethra brought up in secret at Ilium. On 
Demophon’s return from Troy, Phyllis, the daugh- 
ter of the Thracian king Sithon, fell in love with 
him, and he consented to marry her. But, before 
the nuptials were celebrated, he went to Attica to 
settle his affairs at home, and as he tarried longer 
than Phyllis had expected, she began to think that 
she was forgotten, and put an end to her life. She 
was, however, metamorphosed into a tree, and De- 
mophon, when he at last returned and saw what 
had happened, embraced the tree and pressed it to 
his bosom, whereupon buds and leaves immediately 
came forth, (Ov. dr. Am. iii. 38, Heroid. 2; Serv. 
ad Virg. Eclog. v. 10; comp. Hygin. Fad. 59.) 
Afterwards, when Diomedes on_his return from Troy 
was thrown on the coast of Attica, and without 
knowing the country began to ravage it, Demophon 
marched out against the invaders: he took the 
Palladium from them, but had the misfortune to 
kill an Athenian in the struggle. For this murder 
he was summoned by the people of Athens before 
the court êr? TaAAadiw—the first time that a man 
was tried by that court. (Paus. i, 28. § 9.) 
According to Antoninus Liberalis (833) Demophon 
assisted the Heracleidae against Eurystheus, who 
fell in battle, and the Heracleidae received from 
Demophon settlements in Attica, which were called 
_ the tetrapolis. Orestes too came to Athens to seek 
the protection of Demophon. He arrived during 
the celebration of the Anthesteria, and was kindly 
received ; but the precautions which were taken 
that he might not pollute the sacred rights, gave 
rise to the second day of the festival, which was 
called xées. (Athen. x. p. 437 5 Plut. Sympos. ii.) 
_ Demophon was painted in the Lesche at Delphi 
together with Helena and Aethra, meditating how 
he might liberate Aethra. (Paus. i. 28. § 9.) 
3. A companion of Aeneas, who was killed by 
Camilla. (Virg. Aen. xi. 675.) [L. S.] 
DE’MOPHON (Anuopõv). 1. One of the 
two generals sent from Athens by a decree of the 
people, according to Diodorus, to aid the Thebans 
who were in arms for the recovery of the Cadmeia., 
(Diod. xv. 26 ; Wesseling, ad loc.) This account 
is in some measure confirmed by Deinarchus (e. 
Dem. p. 95), who mentions a decree introduced 
by Cephalus to the above effect. Xenophon, how- 
ever, says that the two Athenian generals on the 
frontier acted on their own responsibility in aiding 
the democratic. Thebans, and that the Athenians 
‘soon after, through fear of Sparta, put one of them 
to death, while the other, who fled before his trial, 
was banished.. (Xen. Hell. v. 4. 8§ 9, 10,19; 
Plut. Pelop. 14) 0 epg 
2, A soothsayer in Alexander’s army, who 
warned the king of the danger to which his life 


would be exposed in the attack which he was on. 


the point of making on the town of the Malli, B. c. 
326. Alexander is said to have rejected the 
“warning contemptuously, and in the assault he had 


a very narrow escape from death. (Diod. xvii. 935. 
comp. Arr. Anab. vi. 9, &e. ; Plut. 


Curt. ix. 43 


Alex. 63.) [E E] 


DEMOPTO'LEMUS (Anporrdheuos), one of 
he suitors of Penelope, slain by Odysseus after 
his return, (Hom. Od. xxii. 246,266.) [L S.J | 


(Paus. x. 25. § 2.) According to 


© DEMOSTHENES. 979° 
_DEMO’STHENES (Anyoosérns), son of Aleis- 
thenes, Athenian general, is one of the prominent 


characters of the Peloponnesian war. He was ap- 


pointed in the sixth year, B. c. 426, to the com- 
mand with Procles of a squadron of thirty ships 
sent on the annual cruise around Peloponnesus. 
Their first important efforts were directed against 
Leucas; and with the aid of a large force of 
Acarnanians, Zacynthians, Cephallenians, and Cor- - 


cyraeans, it seemed highly probable that this im- 


portant ally of Sparta might be reduced. And the 
Acarnanians were urgent for a blockade. Demos- 
thenes, however, had conceived, from the informa- 
tion of the Messenians, hopes of a loftier kind ; 
and, at the risk of offending the Acarnanians, who 
presently declined to co-operate, sailed with these 
views to Naupactus. The Corcyraeans had also. 
left him, but he still persevered in his project, 
which was the reduction of the Aetolians,—an — 
operation which, once effected, would open the 

way to the Phocians, a people ever well disposed to — 
Athens, and so into Boeotia. It was not too much- 
to hope that northern Greece might thus be wholly 
detached from the Spartan alliance, and the war 
be made strictly Peloponnesian. The success of 
the first move in this plan depended much on the 
aid of certain allies among the Ozolian Locrians, 
who were used to the peculiar warfare of the ene- 
my. These, however, were remiss, and Demos- | 
thenes, fearing that the rumour of his purpose 

would rouse the whole Aetolian nation, advanced 

without them, His fear had been already realized, 

and as soon as the resources of his archery were 
exhausted, he was obliged to retreat, and this re- 
treat the loss of his guide rendered even more 
disastrous than might have been expected for a 
force of heavy-armed men amidst the perpetual 
assaults of numerous light-armed enemies. “ There. 
was every kind of flight and destruction,” says 
Thucydides, “and of 300 Athenians there fell 120, — 
a loss rendered heavy beyond proportion, through 


(Thuc. iii, 91, 94, 98; Diod. xii. 60.) 
This, however, seemed to be hardly the worst 
consequence, The Aetolians sent ambassadors to- 
Sparta, to ask for aid to reduce Naupactus ; and | 
received under the command of Eurylochus 3000 
men-at-arms. The Ozolian Locrians were overawed 
into decided alliance. But Naupactus Demosthenes 
was enabled to save by reinforcements obtained 
on urgent entreaty from the offended Acarnanians ; 
and Eurylochus led off his forces for the present 
to Calydon, Pleuron, and: Proschium. Yet this 
was but the preliminary of a more important move- _ 
ment. The Ambraciots, on a secret understand- 
ing with him, advanced with a large force into — 
the country of their ancient enemy, the Amphilo- 
chian Argos ; they posted themselves not far from 
the town, at Olpae. Euryloehus now broke up, 
and, by a judicious route, passing between the town — 
itself and Crenae, where the Acarnanians had as- . 


sembled to intercept him, effected a junction with 


these allies. Presently, on the other hand, De- 
mosthenes arrived with twenty ships, and under 


his conduet the final engagement took place at 
‘Olpae, and was decided, by an ambuscade which 
he planted, in favour of the Athenians and Acar- 
| nanians. An almost greater advantage was gained. 
‘by the compact entered into with Menedaeus, the 


surviving Spartan officer, for the underhand with- 
drawal of the Peloponnesians. And, finally, hav- 
ee, ee a ete BR O 


the peculiar excellence of this particular detach- — 
ment.” 
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ing heard that the whole remaining force of Am- 
bracia was advancing in support, he succeeded 
further in waylaying and almost exterminating it 
in the battle of Idomene. The Athenians received 
a third part of the spoils, and the amount may be 
estimated from the fact, that the share of Demos- 
thenes, the only portion that reached Athens in 
safety, was no less than 300 panoplies. (Thue. ii. 
102, 105—114; Diod. xii. 60.) | 
Demosthenes might now safely venture home: 
and in the next year he was allowed, at his own 
request, though not in office, to accompany Eury- 
medon and Sophocles, the commanders of a squadron 
destined for Sicily, and empowered to use their 
services for any object he chose on the Peloponne- 
sian coast. They, however, would not hear of any 
delay, and it was only by the chance of stress of 
weather, which detained the fleet at Pylos, his 
choice for his new design, that he was enabled to 
effect his purpose. The men themselves while 
waiting, took the fancy to build him his fort; and 


in it he was left with five ships. Here he was 


assailed by the Lacedaemonians, whom the news had 
recalled out of Attica, and from Corcyra, and here 
with great spirit and success he defeated their at- 
tempt to carry the place on the sea side. The arrival 
of forty Athenian ships, for which he had sent, and 
their success in making their way into the harbour, 
reversed, his position. The Lacedaemonians, who 
in their siege of the place had occupied the neigh- 
bouring island, were now cut off and blockaded, 
and Sparta now humbled herself to ask for peace. 
The arrogance of the people blighted this promise ; 
and as the winter approached it became a question 
whether the whole advantage was not likely to be 
lost by the escape of the party. Demosthenes, 
however, was devising an expedient, when joined 
or rather, in fact, superseded by Cleon [CLEON], 
who nevertheless was shrewd enough not to inter- 
fere, possibly had even had intimation of it through- 
out. His Aetolian disaster had taught him the value 
of light and the weakness of heavy arms. Land- 
ing at two points with a force of which one-third 


only were full-armed, by a judicious distribution | 


of his troops, and chiefly by the aid of his archers 
and targeteers, he effected the achievement, then 
almost incredible, of forcing the Spartans to lay 
down their arms. (Thue. iv. 2—40; Diod. xii. 
61—63.) . 

The glory of this success was with the vulgar 
given to Cleon, yet Demosthenes must have 
surely had some proportion of it. He was pro- 
bably henceforth in general esteem, as in the 
Knights of Aristophanes, coupled at the head of 
the list of the city’s generals with the high-born 
and influential Nicias. We find him in the follow- 
ing year (s.c. 424) commanding with Hippocrates 
in the operation in the Megarid; possessing him- 
self by a stratagem of the Long Walls uniting 
Megara to Nisaea, and receiving shortly the submis- 
sion of Nisaea itself, though baffled by the advance 
of Brasidas in the main design on Megara. Soon 
after, he concerted with the same colleague a grand 


attempt on Boeotia. On a fixed day Hippocrates. 


was to lead the whole Athenian force into the 
south-eastern frontier, and oceupy Delium, while 
Demosthenes was to land at Sipliae, and by the 
aid of the democratic party, possess himself of it 
and of Chaeroneia. Demosthenes with this view 
took forty ships to Naupactus, and, having raised 
forces in Acarnania, sailed for Siphae. But either 
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he or Hippocrates had mistaken the day; his 


arrival was too early, and the Boeotians, who had 
moreover received information of the plot, were 


enabled to bring their whole force against Demos- 


thenes, and yet be in time to meet his colleague at 
Delium. The whole design was thus overthrown, 
and Demosthenes was further disgraced by a re- 
pulse in a descent on the territory of Sicyon. 
(Thuc. iv. 66—74, 76, 77, 89,101; Diod. xii. 


6—69.) 


He does not reappear in history, except among the 
signatures to the treaties of the tenth year, B. c. 422 
(Thue. v. 19, 24), till the nineteenth, B.c.413. On 
the arrival of the despatch from Nicias giving an ac- 
count of the relief of Syracuse by Gylippus, he was 
appointed with Eurymedon to the command of the 
reinforcements, and, while the latter went at once 
to Sicily, he remained at home making the needful 
preparations. Early in the spring he set sail with 
sixty-five ships; and after some delays, how far 
avoidable we cannot say, at Aegina and Corcyra, 
on the coasts of Peloponnesus and of Italy, reached 
Syracuse a little too late to prevent the first naval 
victory of the besieged. (Thue. vii. 16, 17, 20, 
26, 31, 83, 35, 42.) | 

The details of this concluding portion of the 
Syracusan expedition cannot be given in a life of 
Demosthenes. His advice, on his arrival, was to 
make at once the utmost use of their own present 
strength and their enemies’ consternation, and 
then at once, if they failed, to return. No imme- 
diate conclusion of the siege could be expected 
without the recovery of the high ground command- 
ing the city, Epipolae. After some unsuccessful 
attempts by day, Demosthenes devised and put 
into effect a plan for an attack, with the whole 
forces, by night. It was at first signally success- 
ful, but the tide was turned by the resistance of a 
body of Boeotians, and the vietory changed to a 
disastrous defeat. Demosthenes now counselled 
an immediate departure, either to Athens, or, if 
Nicias, whose professions of greater acquaintance 
with the internal state of the besieged greatly in- 
fluenced his brother generals, really had grounds 
for hope, at any rate from their present unhealthy 
position to the safe and wholesome situation of 
Thapsus. Demosthenes reasoned in vain: the 
ensued the fatal delay, the return of Gylippus with 
fresh reinforcements, the late consent of Nicias to 
depart, and the infatuated recal of it on the eclipse 
of the moon, the first defeat and the second of 
the all-important ships. In the latter engage- 
ment Demosthenes had the chief command, and 
retained even in the hour of disaster sufficient 
coolness to see that the only course remaining 
was at once to make a fresh attempt to break 
through the blockading ships and force their 
way to sea. And he had now the voice of Nieks 
with him: the army itself in desperation refused. 
In the subsequent retreat by the land, Demos- 


‘thenes for some time is deseribed simply as co- 
operating with. Nicias, though with the separate 


command of the second and rearward. division. 
‘This, on the sixth day, through its greater expo- 
sure to the enemy, was unable to keep up with 
the other; and Demosthenes, as in his position 
was natural, looked more to defence against: the 
enemy, while Nicias thought only of speedy re- 
treat. The consequence was that, having fallen — 
about five miles and a half behind, he was sur- 
rounded and driven into a plot of ground planted 
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with olives, fenced nearly round with a wall, | 
where he was exposed to the missiles of the ene- 


my. Here he surrendered, towards evening, on 
condition of the lives of his soldiers being spared. 
His own was not. In confinement at Syracuse 


Nicias and he were once more united, and were 


together relieved by a speedy death. Such was 
the unworthy decree of the Syracusan assembly, 
against the voice, say Diodorus and Plutarch, of 
Hermocrates, and contrary, says Thucydides, ‘to 
the wish of Gylippus, who coveted the glory of 


-conveying the two great Athenian commanders to 


Sparta. (Thuc. vii. 42—87; Diod. xiii, 10—33 ; 
Plut. Nicias, 20-28.) Timaeus, adds Plutarch, re- 
lated that Hermocrates contrived to apprize them of 
the decree, and that they fell by their own hands. 
Demosthenes may be characterized as an unfortu- 
nate general, Had his fortune but equalled his 
ability, he had achieved perhaps a name greater 
than any of the generals of his time. In the large- 
ness and boldness of his designs, the quickness 
and justice of his insight, he rises high above all 
his contemporaries. In Aetolia the crudeness of his 
first essay was cruelly punished; in Acarnania and 
at Pylos, though his projects were even favoured 
by chance, yet the proper result of the one in the 
reduction of Ambracia was prevented by the jea- 
lousy of his allies; and in the other his own indi- 
vidual glory was stolen by the shameless Cleon. 
In the designs against Megara and Boeotia failure 
again attended him. In his conduct of the second 
Syracusan expedition there is hardly one step 
which we can blame: with the exception of the 
night attack on Epipolae, it is in fact a painful 
exhibition of a defeat step by step effected over 
reason and wisdom by folly and infatuation. It 
is possible that with the other elements of a great 


general he did not combine in a high degree that 


essential requisite of moral firmness and com- 
mand: he may too have been less accurate in 
attending to the details of execution than he was 
farsighted and fertile in devising the outline. Yet 


‘this must be doubtful: what we learn from history 


is, that to Demosthenes his country owed her 
superiority at the peace of Nicias, and to 
any rather than to him her defeat at Syracuse. 
Of his position at home among the various parties 
of the state we know little or nothing: he appears 
to have been of high rank: in Aristophanes he is 
described as leading the charge of the Hippeis 


upon Cleon (Equites, 242), and his place in the 


play throughout seems to imply it. [A H. C.] 
DEMOSTHENES (AnpocGéns), the greatest 
of the Greek orators, was the son of one Demos- 
thenes, and born in the Attic demos of Paeania. 
Respecting the year of his birth, the statements of 
the ancients differ as much as the opinions of modern 
crities, Some of the earlier scholars acquiesced in 
the express testimony of Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
(Ep. ad Amm. i, 4), who says that Demosthenes 
was born in the year preceding the hundredth 
Olympiad, that is, Ol. 99. 4, or B.c. 381. Gellius 


(xv. 28) states that Demosthenes was in his twen- 


ty-seventh year at the time when he composed his 


orations against Androtion and Timocrates, which 


belong to B. © 355, so that the birth of Demos- 


thenes would fall in B. c. 383 or 382, the latter of 
which is adopted by Clinton. (4.27. ii. pe 426, &c., 


3rd edit.) According to the account in the lives 


* 
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885, and this statement has been adopted by most 
modern critics, such as Becker, Böckh, Wester- 


‘mann, Thirlwall, and others; whereas some have 
endeavoured to prove that B. c. 384 was his birth- 


year. The opinion now most commonly received 
is, that Demosthenes was born in B. c. 385. For 
detailed discussions on this. question the reader is 
referred to the works mentioned at the end of this 
article. oS a oe | 
When Demosthenes, the father, died, he left 

behind him a widow, the daughter of Gylon, and 
two children, Demosthenes, then a boy of seven, 
and a daughter who was only five years old. (Plut. 
Dem. 4; Dem. ce. Aphob. ii, p. 8363 Aeschin. c. 
Ciestph. $ 171; Boeckh, Corp. Inseript. i. p. 464.) 
During the last moments of his life, the father had 
entrusted the protection of his wife and children 
and the care of his property, partly capital and 
partly a large sword manufactory, to three guar- 
dians, Aphobus, a son of his sister Demophon, a 
son of his brother, and an old friend Therippides, 
on condition that the first should marry the widow 
and receive with her a dowry of eighty minae ; the 
second was to marry the daughter on her attaining 
the age of maturity, and was to receive at once two 
talents, and the third was to have the interest of 
seventy minae, till Demosthenes, the son, should 
come of age. (Dem. c. Aphob. i. pp. 814, 816, ii. 
840.) But the first two of the guardians did not 
comply with the stipulations made in the will, and 
all three, in spite of all the remonstrances of the 
family, united in squandering and appropriating to — 
themselves a great portion of the handsome pro- 
perty, which is estimated at upwards of fourteen 
talents, and might easily have been doubled during 
the minority of Demosthenes by a prudent admi- 
nistration, But, as it was, the property gradually 
was so reduced, that when Demosthenes became 
of age, his guardians had no more than seventy 
minae, that is, only one twelfth of the property - 
which the father had left. (Dem. c. Aphob. i. pp. 
812, 832, 815, c. Onet. p. 865.) This shameful - 

conduct of his own relatives and guardians un- 
questionably exercised a great influence on the 
mind and character of Demosthenes, for it was = 
probably during that early period that, suffering as — 

he was through the injustice of those from whom 
he had a right to expect protection, his strong — 
feeling of right and wrong was planted and de- 
veloped in him, a feeling which characterizes his- 


whole subsequent life. He was thus thrown upon, 


his own resources, and the result was great self 
reliance, independence of judgment, and his ora- - 
tory, which was the only art by which he could. 
hope to get justice done to himself. = = = o0 so 

Although Demosthenes passed his youth amid 
such troubles and vexations, there is no reason. for. 
believing with Plutarch (Dem. 4), that he grew. up _ 
neglected and without any education at all. The 
very fact that his guardians are accused of having 
refused to pay his teachers (e Aphob, i, p. 828) 
shews that he received some kind of education, 


which is further confirmed by Demosthenes’s own — 


statement (de Coron. pp. 312, 318), ‘though it 


cannot be supposed that his education comprised 
much more than an elemehtary course. The many — 
illustrious personages that are mentioned as his > 
‘teachers, must’ be conceived to have. become con- 
nected with him after he had attained the age of 
of the Ten Orators (p. 845. D.) Demosthenes was | manhood. He is said to have been instructed in 
‘born in the archonship of Dexitheus, that is, B. c. | philosophy by Plato. (Plut, Dem. 5, Vit. X. Orat. 
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p. 844 3 Diog. Laért. iii. 46; Cie. Brut. 31, Orat. 


43 Quintil xii. 2. § 22, 10, § 24; Gellius, ii. 


13.) It may be that Demosthenes knew and es- 


teemed Plato, but it is more than doubtful whether 


-he received his instruction; and to make him, as 
some critics have done, a perfect Platonic, is cer- 
tainly going too far. According to some accounts 
he was instructed in oratory by Isocrates (Plut. 
Vit. X Orat. p. 8443 Phot. Bibl. p. 492), but this 
was a disputed point with the ancients themselves, 
some of whom stated, that he was not personally 
instructed by Isocrates, but only that he studied 
the téxvy pyropity}, which Isocrates had written. 
(Plut. Vit. X Orat. p. 837, Dem. 5.) The tradi- 
tion of Demosthenes having been a pupil of Iso- 


crates is, moreover, not supported by any evidence 


derived from the orations of Demosthenes himself, 
who speaks with contempt of the rhetorical school 
of Isocrates (e. Lacrin. pp. 928, 937), and an un- 
biassed reader of the works of the two orators 
cannot discover any direct influence of the elder 
upon the younger one, for certain words and phrases 
cannot assuredly be taken as proofs to the contrary. 
The account that Demosthenes was instructed in 
oratory by Isaeus (Plut. Dem. 5, Vit. X Orat. p. 
844; Phot. Bibl. p. 492), has much more probabi- 
lity ; for at that time Isaeus was the most eminent 
orator in matters connected with the laws of in- 
heritance, the very thing which Demosthenes 
needed, This account is further supported by the 


fact, that the earliest orations of Demosthenes, viz. 


those against Aphobus and Onetor, bear so strong 
a resemblance to those of Isaeus, that the ancients 
themselves believed them to have been composed 


by Isaeus for Demosthenes, or that the latter had 


written them under the guidance of the former. 
(Plut, Vit. X Orat. p. 839 ; Liban. Pit. Dem. p. 
8, Argum. ad Orat, c. Onet. p. 875.) We may sup- 

-pose without much hesitation, that during the latter 
vears of his minority Demosthenes privately pre- 
pared himself for the career of an orator, to which 
he was urged on by his peculiar cireamstancesno less 
than by the admiration he felt for the orators of his 
time, and that during the first years after his attain- 


ing the age of manhood he availed himself of the 


instruction of Isaeus. 

Immediately after becoming of age in B. c. 366, 
Demosthenes called upon his guardians to render 
him an account of their administration of his pro- 
perty; but by intrigues they contrived to defer 
the business for two years, which was perhaps less 
disagreeable to him, as he had to prepare himself 
and to acquire a certain legal knowledge and orato- 
rical power before he could venture to come forward 
in his own cause with any hope of success. In 
the course of these two years, however, the matter 
was twice investigated by the diaetetae, and was 
decided each time in favour of Demosthenes, 
(Dem. e. Aphob. i. p.828, e Aphod. iii. p. 861.) 


At length, in the third year after his coming of | 


age, in the archonship of Timoerates, B. © 364 
(Dem. e. Onet. p. 868), Demosthenes brought his 
accusation against Aphobus before the archon, 
reserving to himself the right to bring similar 
charges against Demophon and Therippides, which, 
however, he does not appear to have done (e. 
Aphob. 1. pe 8173; Plut. Fit, X Orai, p. 844; 
Zozim. Vi. Dem. p. 147).  Aphobus was con- 
demned to pay a fine of ten talents. This verdict 
was obtained by Demosthenes in the face of all the 
intrigues to which Aphobus had resorted for the 
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purpose of thwarting him and involving him in a 
series of other Jaw-suits (e. dphob. p. 862). The 
extant orations of Demosthenes against Apho- 
‘bus, who endeavoured to prevent his taking 
possession of his property, refer to these transac- 
tions. Demosthenes had thus gained a signal 
victory over his enemies, notwithstanding all the 
extraordinary disadvantages under which he la- 
boured, for his physical constitution was weak, and 
his organ of speech deficient—whence, probably, he 
derived the nickname of Bdrados, the delicate 
youth, or the stammerer,—and it was only owing 
to the most unwearied and persevering exertions 
that he succeeded in overcoming and removing the 
obstacles which nature had placed in his way. 
These exertions were probably made by him after 
he had arrived at the age of manhood. In this 
manner, and by speaking in various civil cases, 
he prepared himself for the career of a political 
orator and statesman. It is very doubtful whether 
Demosthenes, like some of his predecessors, engaged 
also in teaching rhetoric, as some of his Greek bio- 
graphers assert. | 

The suit against Aphobus had made Meidias a 
formidable and implacable enemy of Demosthenes 
(Dem. c. Aphob. ii. p. 840, e. Meid. p. 539, &e.), 
and the danger to which he thus became exposed 
was the more fearful, since except his personal- 
powers and virtues he had nothing to oppose to 
Meidias, who was the most active member of a 
coterie, which, although yet without any definite 
political tendency, was preparing the ruin of the 
republic by violating its laws and sacrificing its 
resources to personal and selfish interests. The — 
first acts of open hostility were committed in B, c. 
361, when Meidias forced his way into the house 
of Demosthenes and insulted the members of his 
family. This led Demosthenes to bring against 
him the action of xaxn-yopfa, and when Meidias 
after his condemnation did. not fulfil his obligations, 
Demosthenes brought against him a Siny éfovAns, 
(Dem. c. Meid. p. 540, &e.) Meidias found means 
to prevent any decision being given for a period of 
eight years, and at length, in B. €. 354, he had an 
opportunity to take revenge upon Demosthenes, 
who had in that year voluntarily undertaken the 
choregia. Meidias not only endeavoured in all 
possible ways to prevent Demosthenes fram dis- 
charging his office in its proper form, but attacked 
him with open violence during the celebration of 
the great Dionysia. (Dem. e. Meid. p. 518.) Such 
an act committed before the eyes of the people 
demanded reparation, and Demosthenes brought an 
action against him, Public opinion condemned 
Meidias, and it was in vain that he made ail pos- 
sible efforts to intimidate Demosthenes, who re- 
mained firm in spite of all his enemy’s machinations, 
until at length, when an amicable arrangement was 


proposed, Demosthenes accepted it, and withdrew. 


his accusation. It is said that he received from 
Meidias the sum of thirty minae. (Pilut. Dem. 12; 
Aeschin. e. Clesipi. § 52.) ‘The reason why De- 
mosthenes withdrew his avensation was in all pro- 
bability his fear of the powerful party of which 
Meidias was the leader; his accepting the sum of 
thirty minae, which, however, can searcely be 
treated as an authentic fact Isid, Epist iv. 205), has 


been looked upon as an illegal act, and has been 


brought forward as a proof that Demosthenes was 
accessible to bribes. But the law which forbade the 
dropping of a public accusation (Denne. Meid. p. 529) 
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does not appear ta have been always strictly observ- 
ed, as it was merely intended to prevent frivolous 
and unfounded accusations. If, on the other hand, 
Demosthenes did receive the thirty minae, it does 
not follow that it was a bribe, for that sum may 
have been required of -him as a fine for dropping his 
accusation against Meidias, or Demosthenes may 


have regarded that sum as a satisfactory acknow- 


ledgement of the guilt of his enemy. This affair 
belongs to the year B. c. 353, in which also the 
extant oration against Meidias was written, but as 
Demosthenes did not follow up the suit, the oration 
was left in its present unfinished state, 
Demosthenes had some years before this event 
come forward as a speaker in the public assembly, 
for in B. c. 355 he had delivered the orations 
against Leptines and Androtion (Dionys. Zp. 
ad Amm: i. 4), and in B. c. 353 the oration 
against Timocrates. The general esteem which 
Demosthenes enjoyed as early as that time is 
sufficiently attested by the fact, that in B. c. 
854, in spite of all the intrigues of Meidias, he 
was confirmed in the dignity of BovAeurijs, to 
which he had been elected by lot (Dem. c. Meid. 
p. 551), and that in the year following he con- 
ducted, in the capacity of architheoros, the usual 
theoria, which the state of Athens sent to. the fes- 
tival of the Nemean Zeus (e. Meid. p. 552). The 
active part he took in publie affairs is further 
attested by the orations which belong to this period: 
in E. c. 354 he spoke against the projected expedi- 
tion to Euboea, though without success, and he 
himself afterwards joined in it under Phocion. 
(Dem. de Puce, p. 58, c. Meid. p. 558.) In the 
same year he delivered the oration epl cunuopiar, 
in which he successfully dissuaded the Athenians 
from their foolish scheme of undertaking a war 
against Persia (Dem. de Rhod. lib. p. 192), and in 
B. c. 353 he spoke for the Megalopolitans (vep 
Meyadorodrrwy), and opposed the Spartans, who 
had solicited the aid of Athens to reduce Megalo- 
olis. | 
$ The one hundred and sixth Olympiad, or the 
period from B. c. 356, is the beginning of the career 
of Demosthenes as one of the leading statesmen of 
Athens, and henceforth the history of his life is 
closely mixed up with that of his country; for 


there is no question affecting the public good 


in which he did not take the most active part, and 
support with all the power of his oratory what he 
considered right and beneficial to the state. King 
Philip of Macedonia had commenced in B. c. 358 
his encroachments upon the possessions of Athens 
in the north of the Aegean, and he had taken pos- 
session of the towns of Amphipolis, Pydna, Poti- 
daea, and Methone. During those proceedings he 
had contrived to keep the Athenians at a distance, 
to deceive them and keep them in good humour by 
delusions and apparently favourable promises. 


Demosthenes was not, indeed, the only man who 


saw that these proceedings were merely a prelude 
to greater things, and that unless the king was 
checked, he would attempt the subjugation, not 


only of Athens but of all Greece; but Demos-— 
thenes was the only person who had the honesty 


and the courage openly to express his opinions, 
and to call upon the Greeks to unite their strength 
‘against the common foe. His patriotic feelings 


and convictions against Macedonian aggrandize-. 


ment are the groundwork of his Philippics, a series 


of the most splendid and spirited orations: They | 
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did not, it is true, produce the desired results, but 
the fault was not his, and the cause of their failure 


must be sought in the state of general dissolution 


in the Greek republics at the time; for while 
Philip occupied his threatening position, the Pho- 


cians were engaged in a war for life and death 


with the Thebans; the states of Peloponnesus 
looked upon one another with mistrust and hatred, 
and it was only with great difficulty that Athens 
could maintain a shadow of its former supremacy. 
The Athenians themselves, as Demosthenes says, 
were indolent, even when they knew what ought | 
to be done; they could not rouse themselves to an 
energetic opposition; their measures were in most 
cases only half measures; they never acted at the 
right time, and indulged in spending the treasures 
of the republic upon costly pomps and festivities, 
instead of employing them as means to ward off. 
the danger that was gathering like a storm at a- 
distance. This disposition was, moreover, fostered .. 
by the ruling party at Athens. It was further an 
unfortunate circumstance for Athens that, although. 
she had some able generals, yet she had no military 
genius of the first order to lead her forces against 
the Macedonian, and make head against him. It 


was only on one occasion, in B. c. 353, that the 


Athenians gained decided advantages by a diver- 
sion of their fleet, which prevented Philip passing 
Thermopylae during the war between the Phocians 
and Thebans. But a report of Philip’s illness and 
death soon made room for the old apathy, and the 
good-will of those who would have acted with 
spirit was paralyzed by the entire absence of any 
definite plan in the war against Macedonia, al- 
though the necessity of such a plan had been 
pointed out, and proposals had been made for it by 
Demosthenes in his first Philippic, which was- 
spoken in 8. c. 352. Philip’s attack upon Olynthus — 
in B. c. 349, which terminated in the year follow- 
ing with the conquest of the place, deprived the | 
Athenians of their last stronghold in the north. 
At the request of several embassies from the Olyn- 
thians, and on the impressive exhortation of De- 
mosthenes in his three Olynthiac orations, the 
Athenians had indeed made considerable efforts to — 
save Olynthus (Dem. de Fals. Leg. p. 426; Dionys. i 
Ep. ad Amm. i. 9), but their operations were — 
thwarted in the end by a treacherous plot which — 
was formed at Olynthus itself, and the town fell 
into the hands of Philip. Beg ar eae Ee 
The next event in which Demosthenes took an 
active part is the peace with Philip, which from 


its originator is called the peace of Philocrates, and = 
is one of the most obscure points in the history of — 


Demosthenes and of Athens, since none of the his-. 
torians whose works are extant enter into the 
details of the subject. Our only sources of infor- 
mation are the orations of Demosthenes and Aes- 
chines on the embassy (wep! wapampecGelas), which 
contain statements so much at variance and so 
contradictory, that it is next to impossible to come 
to any certain conclusions, although, if we consider 
the characters of the two orators, the authority of 
‘Demosthenes is entitled to higher credit than that 
of Aeschines, The former may, to some extent, 


| have been labouring under a delusion, but Aes- 
chines had the intention to deceive. The following 


particulars, however, may be looked upon as well 
established. During the Olynthian war, Philip 


' had expressed his willingness to conclude a peace 


and alliance with Athens, and the Athenians, who 
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were tired of the war and unable to form a coali- | 
-the issue of the events. Philip in the meantime 


tion against the king, had accepted the proposal. 
Philocrates. accordingly advised the Athenians to 
commence negotiations and to send an embassy to 
Philip. Demosthenes supported the plan, and 
Philoerates, Aeschines, and Demosthenes were 
among the ambassadors who went to the king. 


-The transactions with Philip are not quite clear, 


though they must have referred to the Phocians 
and Thebans also, for the Phocians were allied 
with Athens, and the Athenian ambassadors pro- 
bably demanded that the Phocians should be in- 
cluded in the treaty of peace and alliance between 
- Macedonia and Athens. But this was more than 
Philip was inclined to agree to, since he had 
already resolved upon the destruction of the Pho- 
¢iang. It is, therefore, very probable that he may 
have quieted the ambassadors by vague promises, 
and have declined to comply with their demand 
-under the pretext that he could not make a public 
declaration in favour of the Phocians on account of 
his relation to the Thessalians and Thebans. After 
the return of the ambassadors to Athens, the peace 
was discussed in two successive assemblies of the 
people, and it was at length sanctioned and sworn 
to by an oath to the king’s sambassadors. Aeschines 
censures Demosthenes for having hurried the con- 
clusion of this peace so much, that the Athenians 
did not even wait for the arrival of the deputies of 
their allies, who had been invited, and the contra- 
dictory manner in which Demosthenes himself (de | t 
Fals. Leg. p. 346, de Coron. p. 232) speaks of the 
matter seems indeed to cast some suspicion upon 


him ; ; but the cause of Demosthenes’s acting as he did | 


may ‘have been the vague manner in which Philip 
 hadexpressed himself in regard to the Phocians. At 
i bes ‘rate, however, quick decision was absolutely 
necessary, since Philip was in the meantime making 
war upon Cersobleptes, a king of Thrace, and 
since, in spite of his promises to spare the posses- 
sions of Athens in the Chersonesus, he might easily 
have been tempted to stretch out his hands after 
them: im order to prevent this, it was necessary that 
Philip, as soon as possible, should take his oath to 
the treaty of peace and alliance with Athens. It 
was on this occasion that the treacherous designs of 
Aeschines and his party became manifest, for not- 
withstanding the urgent admonitions of Demos- 
thenes not to aose any time, the embassy to receive 
the king’s oath (én rods Spxous), of which both 
Aeschines and Demosthenes were again members 
(the statement in the article AmscHinzs, p. 37, 
that Demosthenes was not one of the ambassadors, 
must be corrected: see Newman in the Clussical 
Museum, vol. i. p. 145), set out with a slowness 
as if there had been no danger whatever, and in- 
stead of taking the shortest road to Macedonia by 
sea, the ambassadors travelled by land. On their 


arrival in Macedonia they quietly waited till Philip. 


returned from Thrace. Nearly three months passed 
away in this manner, and when at length Philip 
arrived, he deferred taking his oath until he had 
completed his preparations against the Phocians. 
Accompanied by the Athenian ambassadors, he 
then marched into Thessaly, and it was not till his 
arrival at Pherae that he took his oath to the 
treaty, from which he now excluded the Phocians, 
When the ambassadors arrived at Athens, Demos- 
thenes immediately and boldly denounced the 
treachery of his colleagues in the embassy ; but in 


vain. Aeschines succeeded in allaying the fears of 
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the. people, and persuaded them quietly to wait for 


passed Thermopylae, and the fate of .Phocis was 


decided without a blow. The king was now ad- 
mitted as a member of the Amphictyonic league, 


and the Athenians, who had allowed themselves to 
act the part of mere spectators during those pro- 
ceedings, were now unable to do anything, but still 
they ventured to express their indignation at the 
king’s conduct by refusing their sanction to his 
becoming a member of the Amphictyonic league. 
The mischief, however, was done, and in order 
to prevent still more serious consequences, Demos- 
thenes, in B. c. 346, delivered his oration “on the 
peace” (mep? elptvns), and the people gave way. 
From this time forward the two political parties 

are fully developed, and openly act against cach 
other ; the party or rather the faction to which 
Aeschines belonged, was bribed by Philip to op- 
pose the true patriots, who were headed by De- 
mosthenes. He was assisted in his great work hy 
such able menas Lycurgus, Hyperides, Polyenctus, 
Hegesippus, and others, and being supported by 
his confidence in the good cause, he soon reached 
the highest point in his career as a statesman and 
orator, The basis of his power and intluence was 
the people’s conviction of his incorruptible love of 
justice and of his pure and enthusiastic love of his 
country. This conviction manifested itself clearly 
in the vengeance which the people took upon the 
treacherous Philocrates, (Aeschin. e Clesiph. XS 
79.) But this admiration and reverence for real 
and virtuous greatness soon cooled, and it was in 
vain that Demosthenes endet woured to place. the 


other men who had betrayed their country to Phi- 
lip in their embassy to him, in the same light as 


Philocrates (Dem. de Puls. Ler g. Pe 376), for the 
people were unwilling to sacrifice more than the 
one man, whom the Macedonian party itself had 
given up in order to save the rest. It was un- 
doubtedly owing to the influence of this party that 
Aeschines, when after a long delay he consented 
to render an account of his conduet during the 
embassy, B. C. 343, escaped punishment, notwith- 
standing the vehement attacks of Demosthenes in 
the written oration mepi maparpesßelas. [AES- 
CHINES, p. 38.] 

In the mean time Philip followed up his plans 
for the reduction of Greece. With a view of draw- 
ing the Peloponnesians into his interests, he tried 
to win the confidence of the Argives and Messe- 
nians, who were then perilled by Sparta; he even 
sent them subsidies and threatened Sparta with an 
attack. (Dem. Phil ii p. 69.) Sparta did not 
venture to offer any resistance, and the Atl den WS, 
who were allied with Sparta, felt unable to do any- 
thing more than send ambassadors to Pe Joponue- 
sus, among whom was Demosthenes, to draw the 
Peloponnesians away from the Macedonian, and to 
caution them against his intrigues, e Philipe 
ii, p. 70, &e.) In consequence of these proceed- 


ings, ambassadors from Philip and the Peloponne- 


sians met at Athens. to complain of the Athenians 


favouring the ambitious schemes of Sparta, whieh 
aimed at suppressing the freedom of the peninsula, 


and to demand an explanation of their conduct. 
The Macedonian party at Athens, of course, sup- 


ported those complaints; their endeavours to dis- 


guise Philip’s real intentions and to represent them 
to the people in a favourable light, afforded an 
opportunity fur Demosth enes, when the answer to 
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he sent to the king was discussed in the assembly, 
B.C. 844, to place in his second Philippic the pro- 
ceedings and designs of the king and his Athe- 


nian friends in their true light. ‘The answer which | 


the Athenians sent to Philip was probably not 
very satisfactory ta him, for he immediately sent 


another embassy to Athens, headed by Python, 


with proposals for a modification of the late peace, 
although he subsequently denied having given to 
Python any authority for such proposals. (Dem. 
de FTalones. p. 81.) nee 
Philip had for some time been engaged in 
the formation of a navy, and the apprehensions 
which the Athenians entertained on that score 
were but too soon justified; for no sooner were 
his preparations completed, than he took possession 
of the island of Halonesus, which belonged to 
Athens.. The Athenians sent an embassy to claim 
the island back; but Philip, who had found it in 
the hands of pirates, denied that the Athenians 
had any right to claim it, but at the same time he 
offered to make them a present of the island, if 
they would receive it as such. On the return of 
the ambassadors to Athens in B.c. 343, the oration 
on Halonesus (wept ‘AAoviyjrov) was delivered. It 
is usually printed among the orations of Demos- 
thenes, but belongs in all probability to Hegesip- 
pus. This and other similar acts of aggression, 
which at length opened the eyes of the Athenians, 
roused them once more to vigorous and energetic 
measures, in spite of the efforts of the Macedonian 
party to keep the people quiet. Embassies were 
sent to Acarnania and Peloponnesus to counteract 
Philip’s schemes in those quarters (Dem. Phil. iii. 
p. 129), and his expedition into Thrace, by which 
the Chersonesus was threatened, called forth an 
energetic demonstration of the Athenians under 
Diopeithes. The complaints which Philip then 
made roused Demosthenes, in B. c. 342, to his 


powerful oration wept Tay èv Xepfovýoæ, and to. 


his third Philippie, in which he describes the 
king’s faithlessness in the most glaring colours, 
and exhorts his countrymen to unite and resist 
the treacherous aggressor. Soon after this, the ty- 
rants whom Philip had established in Euboea were 


expelled through the influence and assistance of 


Demosthenes (Dem. de Coron. p. 254); but it was 
not till B. c. 341, when Philip laid siege to Perin- 
thus and attacked Byzantium, that the long-sup- 
pressed indignation of the Athenians burst forth. 
The peace with Philip was now declared violated 
(B. c. 340); a fleet was sent to relieve Byzantium 
(Plut. Phoe. 14), and Philip was compelled to 
withdraw without having accomplished anything. 
Demosthenes was the soul of all these energetic 
measures. He had proposed, as early as the Olyn- 
thian war, to apply the theoricon to defray the 
expenses of the military undertakings of Athens 


(Dem. Olynth. iii. pe 81); but it was not till Phi- 
lip’s attack upon Byzantium that he succeeded in 
carrying a decree to this effect. (Dionys. ip. ad- 


simm. i. 11.) By his law concerning the trierarchy 
(vduos tpnpapyixds), he further regulated the 


symmoriae on a new and more equitable footing. 
(Dem. de Coron. p. 260, &e.) He thus at once 


gave afresh impulse to the maritime power and 
enterprise of Athens, B. €. 340. ne 


Philip now assumed the appearance of giving 
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the last stroke at the independence of Greece, He 
calculated well ; for when in the spring of B.c. 340 


the Amphictyons assembled at Delphi, Aeschines, . 


who was present as pylagoras, effected a decree 
against the Locrians of Amphissa for having un- 


lawfully occupied a district of sacred land. The 


Amphissaeans rose against this decree, and the 
Amphictyons summoned an extraordinary meeting 
to deliberate on the punishment to be. inflicted 
upon Amphissa. Demosthenes: foresaw and forc- 


told the unfortunate consequences of a war of the 


Amphictyons, and he succeeded atleast in persuad- 
ing the Athenians not to send any deputies to that 


extraordinary meeting.. (Dem. de Coron. p. 275; 


Aeschin. e. Ctesiph. § 125, &c.) The Amphictyons 
however decreed war against Amphissa, and the 
command of the Amphictyonic army was given to 
Cottyphus, an Arcadian; but the expedition failed 
from want of spirit and energy among those who 
took part in it. (Dem. de Coron. p. 277.) The 
consequence was, that in B. c. 839, at the next: 


ordinary meeting of the Amphictyons, king Philip 2 


was appointed chief commander of the Amphictyo- 
nie army. This was the very thing which he had 
been looking for, With the appearance of justice | 
on his side, he now had an opportunity of establish- 
ing himself with an armed force in the very heart of 
Greece. He set out without delay, and when the 
Athenians received the news of his having taken 
possession of Elatea, they were thrown into the 


deepest consternation. Demosthenes alone did not - 


give up all hopes, and he once more roused his 
countrymen by bringing about an alliance between 
Athens and Thebes. The Thebans had formerly 
been favoured by Philip, but his subsequent neg- 
lect of them had effaced the recollection of it; 
and they now clearly saw that the fall of Athens 
would inevitably be followed by their own ruin. 
They had before opposed the war of the Amphic- 
tyons, and when Philip now called upon them, to 
allow his army to march through their territory or 
to join him in his expedition against Athens, they 
indignantly rejected all his handsome proposals, 
and threw themselves into the open arms of the 
Athenians. (Dem. de Coron. p. 299, &e.) This 
was the last grand effort against the growing power 
of Macedonia; but the battle of Chaeroneia, on.. 
the 7th of Metageitnion, B. c. 338, put an end to 
the independence of Greece. Thebes paid dearly 
for its resistance, and Athens, which expected a- 
similar fate, resolved at least to perish in a glorious 
struggle. The most prodigious efforts were made ` 
to meet the enemy; but Philip unexpectedly offered 
to conclude peace on tolerable terms, which it. 
would have been madness to reject, for Athens 
thus had an opportunity of at least securing its 
existence and a shadow of its former independence. . 
The period which now. followed could not be 
otherwise than painful and gloomy to Demosthenes, 
for the evil might have been averted had his ad- | 
vice. been followed in time. The catastrophe of 
Chaeroneia might indeed to some extent be re- 
garded as his work; but the people were too ge- 
nerous and too well convinced of the purity of his 


intentions, as well as of the necessity of acting as he 
| had acted, to make him responsible for the unfor- _ 
| tunate consequences of the: war with Philip. It 
was, on the contrary, one of the most glorious 


himself no further concern about the affairs of | acknowledgments of his merits that he could have 
“Grose. He carried on war with his northem | received, that he was requested to deliver the fu- 
neighbours, and left it to his hirelmgs to prepare neral oration upon those who had fallen at Chaero- 
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neia, and that the funeral feast was celebrated in 
his house, (Dem. de Coron. p. 320, &c.) But the: 


fury of the Macedonian party and of his personal 
enemies gave full vent to itself; they made all 
possible efforts to humble or annihilate the man 
who had brought about the alliance with Thebes, 
and Athens to the verge of destruction. Accusa- 
tions were brought against him day after day, and 
at first the most notorious sycophants, such as 
Sosicles, Diondas, Melanthus, Aristogeiton, and 
others, were employed by his enemies to crush 
him (Dem. de Coron. p. 310) ; but the more noto- 
rious they were, the easier was it for Demosthenes 
to unmask them before the people. But matters 
soon began to assume a more dangerous aspect 
when Aeschines, the head of the Macedonian party, 
and the most implacable opponent of Demosthenes, 
came forward against him. An opportunity offered 
soon after the battle of Chaeroneia, when Ctesiphon 
proposed to reward Demosthenes with a golden 
crown for the conduct he had shewn during his 
public career, and more especially for the patriotic 
disinterestedness with which he had acted during 
the preparations which the Athenians made after 
the battle of Chaeroneia, when Philip was expected 
at the gates. (Dem. de Coron. p. 266.) Aeschines 
attacked Ctesiphon for the proposal, and tried to 
shew that it was not only made in an illegal form, 
but that the conduct of Demosthenes did not give 
him-any claim to the public gratitude and such a 
distinction. This attack, however, was not aimed 
at Ctesiphon, who was too insignificant a person, but 


at Demosthenes, and the latter took up the gaunt- 


let with the greater readiness, as he now had an 
opportunity of justifying his whole political conduct 
before his countrymen. Reasons which are un- 
known to us delayed the decision of the question 
for a number of years, and it was not till B. ©. 330 
(Plut. Dem, 24) that the trial was proceeded with. 
Demosthenes on that oceasion delivered his oration 


‘on the crown (mept arepdvov). Aeschines did not | 


_ obtain the fifth part of the votes, and was obliged 
to quit Athens and spend the remainder of his life 
abroad. All Greece had been looking forward 
with the most intense interest to the issue of this 
contest, though few can have entertained any doubt 
as to which would carry the victory. The oration 
on the crown was, in all probability, like that of 
Aeschines against Ctesiphon, revised and altered 
at a later period. 

Greece had in the mean time been shaken by 
new storms. The death of Philip, in B. c. 336, 
had revived among the Greeks the hope of shaking 
off the Macedonian yoke. All Greece rose, and 
especially Athens, where Demosthenes, although 
weighed down by domestic grief, was the first 

joyfully to proclaim the tidings of the king’s death, 


to call upon the Greeks to unite their strength | 


against Macedonia, and to form new connexions in 
Asia, (Plut. Dem. 23; Aeschin. c. Ctesiph. § 161; 
Diod. xvii. 3.) But the sudden appearance of 
` young Alexander with an army ready to fight, 
damped the enthusiasm, and Athens sent an em- 


bassy to him to sue for peace. Demosthenes was 
one of the ambassadors, but his feelings against 


the Macedonians were so strong, that he would 
rather expose himself to the ridicule of his enemies 


by returning after having gone half way, than act 


the part of a suppliant before the youthful king, 
(Plut. Dem. 23; Aeschin. c. Ctesiph. § 161.) But 
no sooner had Alexander set out for the north to 
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chastise the rebellious neighbours of Macedonia, 


than a false report of his death called forth another 
insurrection of the Greeks, Thebes, which had 
suffered most severely, was foremost; but the in- 
surrection spread over Arcadia, Argos, Elis, and 
Athens. However, with the exception of Thebes, 
there was no energy anywhere. Demosthenes 
carried indeed a decree that succours should be 
sent to Thebes, but no efforts were made, and De- 
mosthenes alone, and at his own expense, sent a 
supply of arms. (Diod. xvii. 8.) The second sud- 
den arrival of Alexander, and his destruction of 
Thebes, in B.c..3835, put an end to all further 
attempts of the Greeks. Athens submitted to ne- 
cessity, and sent Demades to the king as mediator. 
Alexander demanded that the leaders of the popu- 
lar party, and among them Demosthenes, should 
be delivered up to him; but he yielded to the in- 


treaties of the Athenians, and did not persist in’ 


his demand. . 

Alexander’s departure for Asia is the beginning 
of a period of gloomy tranquillity for Greece ; but 
party hatred continued in secret, and’ it required 
only some spark from without to make it blaze 
forth again in undiminished fury. This spark 
came from Harpalus, who had been left by Alex- 


ander at Babylon, while the king proceeded to 


India. When Alexander had reached the eastern- 
most point of his expedition, Harpalus with the 


treasures entrusted to his care, and with 6000 | 
mercenaries, fled fron Babylon and came to Greece. - 


In B. c. 325 he arrived at Athens, and purchased 


the protection of the city by distributing his gold — 


among the most influential demagogues. The 
reception of such an open rebel could not be viewed 
by the Macedonian party otherwise than as an act 


of hostility towards Macedonia itself; and it was 
probably at the instigation of that party, that 


Antipater, the regent of Macedonia, and Olympias 


called upon the Athenians to deliver up the rebel . 


and the money they had received of him, and to 
put to trial those who had accepted his bribes. 
Harpalus was allowed to escape, but the investiga- 
tion concerning those who had been bribed by him 
was instituted, and Demosthenes was among the 
persons suspected of the crime. The accounts 


-of his conduct during the presence of Harpalus at 


Athens are so confused, that it is almost impossible 
to arrive at a certain conclusion. Theopompus 
(ap. Plut. Den. 25, comp. Vit. X Orat. p. 846) 
and Deinarchus in his oration against Demosthenes 
state, that Demosthenes did accept the bribes of 
Harpalus; but Pausanias (ii. 33, § 4) expressly 
acquits him of the crime, The authority of his 
accusers, however, is very questionable, for in the 
first place they do not agree in the detail of their 


statements, and secondly, if we consider the con- 


duct of Demosthenes throughout the disputes about 
Harpalus, if we remember that he opposed the re- 
ception of the rebel, and that he voluntarily of- 


fered himself to be tried, we must own that it is 


at least highly improbable that he should have 


been guilty of common bribery, and that it was 
not his guilt which caused his condemnation, but 
the implacable hatred of the Macedonian party, — 
which eagerly seized this favourable opportunity 


to rid itself of its most formidable opponent, who 
was at that time abandoned by his own friends 
from sheer timidity.. Demosthenes defended him- 
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self in an oration which Athenaeus (xiii. p.592) calls 
wept rod xpuciov, and which is probably the same 
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as the one referred to by others under the title of 


dronoyla ræv Sépwv, (Dionys. de Admir. vi dic, 
Dem. 57, Ep. ad Amm. i. 12.) But Demosthenes 
was declared guilty, and thrown into prison, from 
which however he escaped, apparently with the 


connivance of the Athenian magistrates. (Plut. 
Dem. 26, Vit. X Orat.. p. 846; Anonym. Vit. De- 


mosth. p. 158.) Demosthenes quitted, his country, 
and resided partly at Troezene and partly in Aegi- 
na, looking daily, it is said, across the sea towards 
his beloved native land. | ae 

But his exile did not last long, for in B. c. 323 
Alexander died, and the news of his death was 
the watchword for a fresh rise of the Greeks, which 
was organized by the Athenians, and under the 
vigorous management of Leosthenes it soon as- 


sumed a dangerous aspect for Macedonia. (Diod. 


xviii. 10.) Demosthenes, although still living in 
exile, joined: of his own accord the embassies 
which were sent by the Athenians to the other 
Greek states, and he roused them to a fresh strug- 
gle for liberty by the fire of his oratory. Such a 
devotedness to the interests of his ungrateful coun- 
try disarmed. the hatred of his enemies, A decree 
of the people was passed on the proposal of Demon, 
a relative of Demosthenes, by which he was so- 
lemnly recalled from his exile. A trireme was 
sent to Aegina to fetch him, and his progress from 
Peiraeeus to the city was a glorious triumph: it 
was the happiest day of his lite. (Plut. Dem. 27, 
Vit. X Orat. p. 846; Justin, xiii. 5,) The mili- 
tary operations of the Greeks and their success at 
this time, seemed to justify the most sanguine ex- 
pectations, for the army of the united Greeks had 
advanced as far as Thessaly, and besieged Anti- 
paterat Lamia. But this was the turning point; 


for although, even after the fall of Leosthenes, the 


Greeks succeeded in destroying the army of Leon- 
natus, which came to the assistance of Antipater, 
yet they lost, in B. c. 822, the battle of Cranon. 
This defeat alone would not indeed have decided 
the contest, had not the zeal of the Greeks gradu- 
ally cooled, and had not several detachments of the 
allied army withdrawn. Antipater availed himself 
of this contemptible disposition among the Greeks, 
and offered peace, though he was cunning enough 
to negotiate only with each state separately. Thus 
the cause of Greece was forsaken by one state 
after another, until in the end the Athenians were 
left alone to contend with Antipater. It would 
have been folly to continue their resistance single- 
handed, and they accordingly made peace with 
Antipater on his own terms, All his stipulations 


were complied with, except the one which de- 


manded the surrender of the popular leaders of the 
Athenian people. When Antipater and Craterus 
thereupon marched towards Athens, Demosthenes 
and his friends took to flight, and, on the proposal 
of Demades, the Athenians sentenced them to 


death. Demosthenes had gone to Calauria, and. 


had taken refuge there in the temple of Poseidon, 


When Archias, who hunted up the fugitives every- 


where, arrived, Demosthenes, who was summoned 
to follow him. to Antipater, took poison, which he 


had been keeping about his person for some time, 


and died in the temple of Poseidon, on the 10th of 


Pyanepsion, B. 0. 322. (Plut. Dem. 29, Vit, A 
Orat. p..846; Lucian, Zncom. Dem. 43, &c.) 


Thus terminated the career of a man who has 


been ranked by persons of all ages among the 
greatest and noblest. spirits of antiquity ; and this | 
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fame will remain undiminished so long as sterling 


sentiments and principles and a consistent conduct 
through life are regarded as the standard by which 
a man’s worth is measured, and not simply the suc- 
cess—so often merely dependent upon circumstances | 
—by which his exertions are crowned. The very 
calumnies which have been heaped upon Demos- 
thenes by his enemies and detractors more extra- 
vagantly than upon any other man—the coarse 
and complicated web of lies which was devised by 
Aeschines, and in which he himself was caught, 
and lastly, the odious insinuations of Theopompus, 
the historian, which are credulously repeated by 
Plutarch,—have only served to bring forth the po- 
litical virtues of Demosthenes in a more striking 
and brilliant light. Some points there are in his 
life which perhaps will never be quite cleared up 
on account of the distorted accounts that have 
come down to us about them. Some minor charges 


which are made against him, and affect his charac- 


ter as a man, are almost below contempt. It is 
said, for example, that he took to flight after the 
battle of Chaeroneia, as if thousands of others had 
not fled with him (Plut. Dem. 20, Vit. X Orat. 
p- 845; <Aeschin. e. Clesiph. §§ 175, 244, 2538); 
that, notwithstanding his domestic ‘calamity (his 


daughter had died seven days before) he rejoiced 


at Philip’s death, which shews only the predomi- 
nance of his patriotic feelings over his personal and 
selfish ones (Plut. Dem. 22; Aeschin. c. Ctesiph. 
$ 77); and lastly, that he shed tears on going into 
exile—a fact for which he deserves to be loved and 
honoured rather than blamed, (Plut. Dem. 26.) 
The charge of tergiversation which is repeatedly 
brought.against him by Aeschines, has never been 
substantiated by the least evidence. (Aeschin. c. 
Ctesiph. § 173, c> Timarch. $ 131, de Fals. Leg. 
$ 165; Plut. Dem. 15.) In his administration of 
public affairs Demosthenes is perfectly spotless, — 
and free from all the crimes which the men of the 
Macedonian party committed openly and without 
any disguise. The charge of bribery, which was. 
so often raised against him by the same Aeschines, 
must be rejected altogether, and is a mere distor- - 
tion of the fact that Demosthenes accepted subsi- 
dies from Persia for Athens, which assuredly stood | 
in need of such assistance in its struggles with 
Macedonia; but there is not a shadow of a suspi- 
cion that he ever accepted any personal bribes. 

_ His career as a statesman received its greatest 
lustre from his powers as.an orator, in which he 
has not been equalled by any man of any country. 
Our own judgment on this point would necessarily 
be one-sided, as we can only read his orations; 
but among the contemporaries of Demosthenes 
there was scarcely one who could point out any 
definite fault in his oratory. By far the majority 
looked up to him as the greatest orator of the time, 
and it was only men of such over-refined and hyper- 
critical tastes as Demetrius Phalereus who thought 
him either too plain and simple or too harsh and 
strong (Plut, Dem. 9,11); though some found 
those features more striking in reading his orations, 
while others were more impressed with them in 
hearing him speak. (Comp. Dionys. de Admir. vi 
dic. Demosth: 22; Cic. de Orat. iii, 56, Brut. 38; 


Quintil. xi. 3. € 6.) . These peculiarities, however, 


are far from being faults; they are, on the con- 


trary, proofs of his genius, if we consider the temp- 


tations which natural deficiencies hold out to an 
incipient orator to pursue the opposite course. The 


obstacles which his physical constitution threw in- 


- his way when he commenced his career, were so 
~ great, that a less courageous and persevering man 
than Demosthenes would at once have been inti- 
midated and entirely shrunk from the arduous 
career of a public orator. (Plut. Dem. 6, &e.) 
<: Those early difficulties with which he had to con- 
~ tend, led him to bestow more care upon the compo- 


- sition of his orations than he would otherwise have 


done, and produced in the end, if not the impossi- 
bility of speaking extempore, at least the habit of 
never venturing upon it; for he never spoke with- 
out preparation, and he sometimes even declined 


speaking when called upon in the assembly to do, 


so, merely because he was not prepared for it. 
— (Plut. Dem. 8, Vit. X Orat. p. 848.) 
however, no reason for believing that all the extant 
orations were delivered in that perfect form in 


which they have come down to us, for most of: 


them were probably subjected to a careful revision 
before publication; and it is only the oration 
against Meidias, which, having been written for 
the purpose of being delivered, and being after- 
wards given up and left incomplete, may be re- 
garded with certainty as a specimen of an oration 
in its original form. This oration alone sufficiently 
shews how little Demosthenes trusted to the im- 
pulse of the moment. It would lead us too far in 
this article to examine the manner in which De- 
mosthenes composed his orations, and we must 
refer the reader to the various modern works cited 
below. We shall only add a few remarks upon 


the causes of the mighty. impression which his- 


speeches made upon the minds of his hearers. The 
-first cause was their pure and ethical character ; 
for every sentence exhibits Demosthenes as the 
friend of his country, of virtue, truth, and public 
_ decency (Plut. Dem. 13); and as the struggles in 
‘which he was engaged were fair and just, he could 
without scruple unmask his opponents, and. wound 


them where they were vulnerable, though he never 
resorted to sycophantic artifices. The second cause 


was his intellectual superiority. By a wise ar- 
rangement of his subjects, and by the application 


of the strongest arguments in their proper places, 


he brought the subjects before his hearers in the 


clearest possible form; any doubts that might be 
raised were met by him beforehand, and thus he- 


proceeded calmly but irresistibly towards his end. 


The third and last cause was the magic force of 


his language, which being majestic and yet simple, 
rich yet not bombastic, strange and yet familiar, 


solemn without being ornamented, grave and yet. 


pleasing, concise and yet fluent, sweet and yet im- 
pressive, carried away the minds of his hearers, 
‘That such orations should notwithstanding some- 
times have failed to produce the desired effect, was 
owing only to the spirit of the times. 

Most of the critical works that were written 
upon Demosthenes by the ancients are lost, and, 
independent of many scattered remarks, the only 
important critical work that has come down to us 


is that of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, entitled wept 
THs TOD Anuogbevovs Sewdrnros. The acknow- 
ledged excellence of Demosthenes’s orations made. 


_ them the principal subjects of study and specula- 
_ tion with the rhetoricians, and called forth nume- 
rous. imitators and commentators. It is probably 

owing to those rhetorical speculations which began 


as early as the second century B. C, that a number | 
orations belong to the year B. ©. 349, Dionysius 


of orations which are decidedly spurious and un- 


There is, 
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worthy of Demosthenes, such as the Adyos émrd- 


pios and the épwrixds, were incorporated in the 
collections of those of Demosthenes. Others, such 
as the speech on Halonesus, the first against Aris- 
togeiton, those against Theocrines and Neaera, 
which are undoubtedly the productions of contem- 


porary orators, may have been introduced among 


those of Demosthenes by mistake. It would be 
of great assistance to us to have the commentaries 
which were written upon Demosthenes by such 


men as Didymus, Longinus, Hermogenes, Sallus- 


tius, Apollonides, Theon, Gymnasius, and others ; 
but unfortunately most of what they wrote is lost, 


and scarcely anything of importance is extant, ex- 


cept the miserable collection of scholia which have 
come down to us under the name of Ulpian, and 
the Greek arguments to the orations by Libanius 


and other rhetoricians. =- Sj 


The ancients state, that there existed 65 orations 
of Demosthenes (Plut. Vit. X Orat. p. 847; Phot. 
Bibl. p. 490), but of these only 61, and if we de- 
duet the letter of Philip, which is strangely enough 
counted as an oration, only 60 have come down to 
us under his name, though some of these are spu- 
rious, or at least of very doubtful authenticity. 


Besides these orations, there are 56 Laordia to 


public orations, and six letters, which bear. the 
name of Demosthenes, though their genuineness is 
very doubtful. > Dolai 

The orations of Demosthenes are contained in 
the various collections of the Attic orators by Aldus, 
H. Stephens, Taylor, Reiske, Dukas, Bekker, 


Dobson, and Baiter and Sauppe.‘ Separate editions 
of the orations of Demosthenes. alone were pub- 


lished by Aldus, Venice, 1504; at Basel in 1532 ; 
by Feliciano, Venice, 1543; by Morellus and 
Lambinus, Paris, 1570; by H. Wolf, 1572 (often 
reprinted); by Auger, Paris, 1790; and by Schae- 
fer, Leipzig and London, 1822, in 9 vols. 8vo. 
The first two contain the text, the third the Latin 
translation, and the others the critical apparatus, 


the indices, &c. A good edition of the text is 


that by W. Dindorf, Leipzig, 1825, 3 vols. 8vo. 
We subjoin a classified list of the orations of 
Demosthenes, to which are added the editions 
of each separate oration, when there are any, and 
the literature upon it. 7 


I. POLITICAL ORATIONS. 
A. Orations against Philip. 
Editions of the Philippics were published by 


J. Bekker (Berlin, 1816, 1825 and 18635), C. A. 
Rüdiger (Leipzig, 1818, 1829 and 1833), and J. 


T. Vomel. (Frankfurt, 1829.) 


1. The first Philippic was delivered in 3.0. 352, 
and is believed by some to be made up of two dis- 
tinct orations, the second of which is supposed to 
commence at p. 48 with the words È mev 2uels. 
(Dionys. Ep. ad Amm. i. 10.) But critics down 
to the present time are divided in their opinions 
upon this point. The common opinion, that the 
oration is one whole, is supported by the MSS., 


and is defended by Bremi, in the Priol. Beiträge — 
aus der Schweiz, vol. i. p.21, &e.. The opposite opi- 


nion is very ably maintained by J. Held, Proleyo- 
mena ad Dem. Orat, quae vulgo prima Phil. dicitur, 


Vratislaviae, 1831, and especially by Seebeck in 


the Zeitschrift für d. Alterthumswiss, for 1838, 
No. 91, eo ee l = | 
2—4. The first, second, and third Olynthiac 
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(Ep. ad Amin. i. 4) makes the second the first, 
and the third the second in the series; and this 
order has been defended by R, Rauchenstein, de 
Orai. Olynth. ordine, Leipz. 1821, which is re- 
printed in vol. i. of Schaefer’s Apparatus. The 
other order is defended by Becker, in his German 


translation of the Philippics, i. p. 103, &., and by- 
Westermann, Stiive, Ziemann, Petrenz, and Brück- 
ner, in separate dissertations, There is a good 
edition of the Olynthiac orations, with notes, by 


C. H. Frotscher and C. H. Funkhinel, Leipzig, 
1834, 8vo. 

5. The oration on the Peace, delivered in B. ©. 
346. Respecting the question as to whether this 
oration was actually delivered or not, see Becker, 


 Philippische Reden, i. p. 222, &e., and Vömel, 
| Prolegom. ad Orat. de Pace, p. 240, &e. 


6. The second Philippic, delivered in B. €. 344. 
See Vomel, Integram esse Demosth. Philip. II. ap- 
paret ex dispositione, Frankf. 1828, whose opinion 
is od by Rauchenstein in Jahn" s Jahrb, vol. 


xi, 2, p. 144, &e. 


7. On Halonesus, B. © 343, was suspected by 
the ancients themselves, and ascribed to H egesippus. 
(Liban. Argum. p.75; Harpocrat, and Etym. M. 
s.v. ; Phot. Bibl. p. 491.) Weiske endeavoured 
to vindicate the oration for Demosthenes in Dis 
sertatio super Orat. de Halon., Lubben. 1808, but 
he is opposed by Becker in Seebode’s Archiv. for 
1825, i. p.84, &e., Philtppische Reden, ii. p. 301, 
&c., and by Vomel in Ostenditur Hegesippi esse ora- 
tionem de Haloneso, Frankf. 1830, who published 


a separate edition of this oration under the name | 


of Hegesippus i in 1833. 
8. Hep) réy èv Xepporrjay, delivered in B. ©. 342. 
9. The third Philippic, delivered in B. a 342. 
See Vimel, Demosthenis Philip. ITI. habitam esse 
ante Chersonesiticam, Frankf. 1837; L. Spengel, 
Ueber die dritte t laup: Rede des Dem., Munich, 


18839. 


10. The fourth Philippic, belongs to B. c. 341, 


butis thought by nearly all critics to be spurious. 


See Becker, Philip. Redon, ii. p.491, &c.; W. H. 


. Veersteg, Orat. Philip. IV. Demosth. abjadieatur, 


Groningae, | 81 8. 


Ll. Wpds Tùy Emio rony THY Silnov, refers 
to the year B. c. 340, but is a spurious oration. 


Becker, Philip, Reden, ii. p. 516, &e. 


B. Other Political Orations. l 


12. Tepl Suvrdtews, refers to B. c. 353, but i is 
acknowledged on all hands to be spurious. F. A. 
Wolf, Proleg. ad Leptin. p.124; Schaefer, Apparat, 
Crit. i. p. 686. 

13. Tlept Zuupopióv, was delivered i in B. C. 354. 
See Amersfoordt, Introduct. in Orat de Symmor. 
Lugdun. Bat. 1821, reprinted in Schaefer's Appar. 
Crif. vol. i. Parreidt, Disputat. de Instit. eo 
withen. cujus ordinat. et correct. in orat. Tlept a 
inscripta suadet Demosth., Magdeburg, 1836. 

l4. ‘Prep MeyadomoArTar, B. C. 353. 

15, Mep Ths ‘Poðiwv êhevlepias, Bc 351l 


- 16, Tlept raiv mpòs’Arékavðpov ouvonnay, refers 
to B. c, 825, and was recognized as spurious by the- 
ancients themselves, (Diony s. de Admir. vi dic. |. 

oio Dem. 573 Liban. Argum, p. 21L) 


II. Jupictan on PRIVATE ORaTIONS. 


editions of this famous oration ; the best are by I. 


De Charidemo Or ita, Giessen, 1815. 


, date, 
(7. Iep Srepdvov, or on the Crown, was de- | 
livered in B. c. 330. There are numerots separate 
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Bekker with scholia, Halle, 1815, and Berlin, 1825, | 
by Bremi (Gotha, 1834), and by Dissen (Göt 


tingen, 1837). Comp. F. Winiewski, Comment. 
Historica et Chronolog. in Demosth. Orat. de Coron., 
Monasterii, 1829. The genuineness of the docu- 


ments quoted in this oration has of late been the 


subject of much discussion, and the most important 


among the treatises on this question are those of 


Droysen (Ueber die Aechtheit der Urkund. in De- 
mosth, Rede vom Kranz, in the Zeitschrift für die 


Alterthumsw. for 1839, and reprinted Eb ein at. 
| Berlin, 1839), and F. W. Newman (Classical 


Museum, vol. i. pp. 141—169), both of whom 
deny the genuineness, while Vomel in a series of 
programs (commenced in 1841) endeavours to prove 
their authenticity. Comp. A. F. Wolper, de Forma 
hodierna Orat. Demosth. de Coron. Leipzig, 182 25a 
L. C. A. Briegleb, Comment. de Demosth. Orat. 
pro Ctesiph. praestantia, Isenac. iy 

18. Tepl THS perp erica delivered i in B. Oi 


| 842. 


19. Tepl THs dreaclas mos. he, was 
spoken in B. c. 355, and it has been edited 
separately by F. A. Wolf, Halle, 1789, which 
edition was reprinted at Zürich, 1831. 

20. Kard Me:diou wep) roi KovBbrov, was com- 
posed in B. c. 355. There are separate editions 


| by Buttmann (Berlin, 1823 and 1833), Blume 


(Sund. 1828), and Meier (Halle, 1832). Com- 
pare Böckh, Ueber die Zzitverhiilinisse der Midiana 
in the Abhandl, der Berlin. Akadem. for 1820, p. 
60, &e. | 

21: Kara, *AyBporlwvos mapavéuwyv, belongs to 
B. c, 355, and has been edited separately by Fun- 
khänel, Leipzig, 1832, 

22, Kard *Apioroxpdrous, B. C. 352. See Rumpf, 

23. Kara Tıuorpárovs, B: c. 358. See Blume, 
Prolegom. in Demosth. Orat. c. Timoerat., Berlin, 
1823. 

24 and 25. The two orations against Aristo- 
geiton belong to the time after B. c. 338. The 
genuineness of these two orations, especially of the — 
first, was strongly doubted by the ancients them-. 
selves (Dionys. de Admir, vi dic. Dem. 57; Har- 
pocrat. s. vv. Oewpls and veoAds: Pollux, x. 155),° 
though some believed them to be the productions 
of Demosthenes. (Liban. Argum. p. 769; Phot. 
Bibl. p. 491.) Modern critics think the first 
spurious, others the second, and others again both. 


‘See Schmidt, in the Excursus to his edition of | 
| Deinarchus, P- 106, &e.; Westermann, Queeste 
Demosth. iii. p. 96, kee. 


26 and 27. The two orations against Aphobus 


were delivered i in B. c 864. 


28. Tpds “Apogo beuSouaprupiov, is suspected 


of being spurious by Westermann, Quaest, Dem: 


iii. p. 11, &e. 
Grace, p . 274, | 
29 a 30. The two orations against Onetor, 


Comp. Schémann, de luce Publ. 


| See Schmeisser, de Re Tutelari ap. Athen, Ke. - i 
| Freiburg, 1829. 
tions is suspected by Böckh, Pudl. Econ. of Athens, 


The genuineness of these ora- 


Index, s. De Demosthenes. 
Bk ‘Tlapaypagt} mpas Znvdbens, falls after the 


: year B. C. 355, 


32. Tipds’ ‘Arar ovptoy Tapaypaph, is of uncertain d 


-83 ‘Tpds Sopulova mepl Savelou, was “spoken in. | 
B.C 832. See Baumstark, Prolegom. in, Ordte 
Demosth. ade. Phorm. = pecans, 1826. . 7 
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84. pòs mij Aaxptrov tapaypaphv, is of un 


certain date, and its genuineness is doubted by 
some of the ancients. See the Greek Argu- 
mentum. | g 

35. “Cre Populwvos maparypagy, belongs to B. c. 


350. | 


36. TIpds Tavralyeroy mapaypagy, falls after 


Ba B40. | : 


37. Tipòs Navolyaxoy ral Revorelon mapwypapr, 
is of uncertain date. | | 
88. TIpòs Botwroy wept rou dvduaros, belongs to 

B. €. 351 or 350, and was ascribed by some of the 
= ancients to Deinarchus. (Dionys. Hal. Deinarch. 

13.) See Böckh, Urkund, über. das Att, Seewesen, 
p. 22, &e. ; 

89. pòs Bowwrdy vrép mpoikds UNTPPAS, Be Ce 
347. : 

40. Upds Zrovôlay vmép mpourds, of uncertain 
date. 7 | 

4l. Tipds balvimroy repi dvriddcews, of uncer- 
tain date. The genuineness of this oration is 
doubted by the author of the argum. to it, Böckh, 

‘Index to Publ. Econ. of Athens, and Schaefer, 
Appar. Crit. v. p. 63. 9 

42, TIpds Maxdpraroy sep! ‘Aryviou KArjpov, of 
uncertain date. See de Boor, Prolegom. zu der 
Rede des Demosth. gegen. Makartatus, Hamburg, 

1838. | | 

43, Tpds Aeoxdpy rept rod KArjpov, of uncertain 
date. iS 

44 and 45. The two orations against Stephanus, 
belong to the time previous to B.c. 343. The 
genuineness of the first is doubted by I. Bekker. 
See C. D. Beel, Diatribe in Demosth. Orat. in 
Stephan., Lugdun. Bat. 1825. 

46, Tepl Evépyou kal MynoiBovaou Wevdouap- 
rupiaiv, belongs to the time after B. c. 355. Its 
genuineness is doubted by Harpocr. s. vv. Erato- 

“rpovy and yrneevnv, H. Wolf, Bockh (l c.), and 
I. Bekker. See Schaefer, Appar. Crit. v. p. 216. 

49, Kard “Odupmiodepov BAdéns, after B. C. 
i) Seba . eo 

48, TIpds Tiudbeow dmép xpéws, falls between 
B. c. 863 and 354, but is considered spurious by 
Harpocrat. s. v, Kaxorexviav, Bockh, and Bekker 
(see Schaefer, Appar. Crit. v. p. 264). It is de- 
fended by Rumpf, de Orat. adv. Timoth., Giessen, 
1821. 

49, TIpds TloAvxAda mepl rod èTITpNpapXÁUATOS, 
after B. c. 86l. 

50. Tepl roù Sreddvov rs Tpinpepxias, after 
B. c. 361, is suspected by Becker, Demosth. als 
Staatsmann und; Redner, p. 465. 

51. TIpds Káňàimrov, spoken in B. c. 364. 


- 52. Ipds Nixéorparov mep) trav *ApeBovctov 
dvSpomrddwv, of uncertain date, was suspected by | 


Harpocrat. s. v. 'Aroypaph. 
53. Kard Kévwvos aiklas, B. €. 348. 
54, Tpos Kañàariéa mepi xwptov, of uncertain 
date. | i i a 
55. Kard Asovucoddpov BAdéns, B. c. 329. 
56. “Edeous mpés EvSoualdny, after B. c. 346. 
57. Kara Oeorplvov Evdectis, belongs to B. c. 


825, but is probably the work of Deinarchus.. 


(Dionys. Deinarch. 10; Argum. ad Orat. e. Theo- 
crin, p. 1821; Harpocrat, s. vv. *oypadiov and 
@eoxpivns; Schaefer, Appar. Crit. v. p. 473.) 
sidered spurious both by ancient and modern 
writers. (Dionys, de Admir, vi dic. Dem. 57; 
Phrynich. p. 225; Harpocrat. s. vv. yéppa, Snuo- 


“ther of the orator. 


- 58. Kara Nealpas, refers to B. c. 340, but is con- 
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rolnros, Sieyyinoey, “Immagxos, and KwaAids ; 
Schaefer, Appar. Crit. v. p. 527.) 
HI. Snow SPEECHES. 


59. *Emirddtos, refers to B. c. 3838, but is un- 
questionably spurious. (Dionys. de Admir, vi die. 


Dem. 23, 44; Liban. p. 6; Harpocrat. s, ov. AlyeT- 
| 8a: and Kerporis ; Phot. Bibl. p. 4913 Suid. s.v. 


Anuoobévns ; Bekker, Anecd. p. 354; Wester- 
mann, Quaest. Dem. ii. p. 49, &c.) Its genuine- 
ness is defended by Becker (Demosth. als Staatsm. 


tu. Red. ii, p. 466, &c.) and Krüger (in Seebode’s 


Archiv, i. 2, p. 277). 

60. ’Epwrixds, is, like the former, a spurious 
production. (Dionys. de Admir. vi dic. Dem. 44; 
Liban. p.63 Pollux, iii, 144; Phot. Bibl h ¢.; 
Westermann, Quaest. Dem. ii. p. 70, &c.) 

Among the lost orations of Demosthenes the 
following are mentioned :— Apl Snunyopinds 
airotyrt dwpeds. (Dionys. Deinarch. 11.) 2. Karg 
Méderros, (Pollux, viii. 53; Harpocr, s. v. Aeka- 
Teve.) 3, Tpds TluAveukrov raporypagy. (Bek- 
ker, Anecd. p. 90.) 4. Tlept xpuotov (Athen, xiii. _ 
p- 592) is perhaps the same as the a@roAoyia ray 
ddpwv. (Dionys. Hp. ad Amm. i. 12, who, how- 
ever, in Demosth. 57, declares it a spurious ora- 
tion.) 5. Mep rod uù éxdotva: “Aprañov, was 
spurious according to Dionysius. (Demosth. 57.) 
6. Kara Anuadov. (Bekker, Anecd. p. 335.) A 
fragment of it is probably extant in Alexand. de 
Figur. p. 478, ed. Walz. 7. Tpos Kprriay sep) 
Tov éverioxjuparos. (Harpocrat. s. v. Everio- 
knuug, where Dionysius doubts its genuineness.) 
8. “rep 6nrdépwr, probably not a work of Demos- 
thenes, (Suid. s. v. “Aua.) 9. “Yrép Zardpou rijs 
émitpomyis mpòs XaplSnuov, belonged according to 
Callimachus (ap. Phot. Bibl. p. 491) to Deinarchus. 

Besides the ancient and modern historians of 
the time of Philip and Alexander, the following 
works will be found useful to the student of De- 
mosthenes: Schott, Vitae Parallelae Aristot. et 
Demosth. Antwerp, 1603; Becker, Demosthenes 
als Staatsmann und Redner, Halle, 1816, 2 vols. 
8vo.; Westermann, Quaestiones Demosthenicae, in 
four parts, Leipzig, 1830—1837, Geschichte der 
Griech. Beredtsamkeit, §§ 56, 57, and Beilage, vii. 
p. 297, &c.; Bohneke, Studien auf dem Gebiete der 
Attischen Redner, Berlin, 1843. | [L. 8.] 

DEMO'STHENES (Aypoc@évys). 1. The fa- 
See above. — 

2. A Bithynian, wrote a history of his native 
country, of which the tenth book is quoted by 
Stephanus of Byzantium. (s.vv. Kooods, MavowaAat; 
comp. s. vv. Tapas, Tapords, Tevunoods, ‘Añečav- 
Spela, “Aprdxn; Etym. Mag. s. v. “Hpaia.) He 
further wrote an account of the foundations of 
towns (xriges), which is likewise several times 
quoted by Stephanus. Euphorion wrote a poem 


against this historian under the title of Anuoobérns, 
of which a fragment is still extant. (Bekker, Anec- 


dot. p. 1383 ; comp, Meineke, de Euphorione, p.31.) 
3. A Thracian, a Greek grammarian, who wrote 
according to Suidas (s. v.) a work on the dithyram- 


bic poets (rept d:évpap6orady), a paraphrase of 7 


Homer’s Iliad and of Hesiod’s Theogony, and an 
epitome of the work of Damagetus of Heracleia. 


| (Westermann, Quaest, Dem. iv. pp. 38, 88.) 


4. Sumamed the Little (6 uixpds), a Greek rhe- 


torician, who is otherwise unknown; but some 


fragments of his speeches are extant in Bekker’s 


Anecdota (pp. 135, 140, 168, 170, 172). [L. S.] 


DEMOTIMUS. _ . ts 
. DEMOSTHENES MASSALIO’TES, of 
MASSILIENSIS (6 MaooaAwrns), a native of 
Marseilles, and the author of several medical 
formulae preserved by Galen, must have lived in. 
or before the first century after Christ, as he is 
quoted by Asclepiades Pharmacion. (Gal. De Com- 
pos. Medicam. sec. Gen. v. 15. vol. xiii. p. 856.) 
- By some persons he is supposed to be the same as 
Demosthenes Philalethes, which seems to be quite 
possible. He is sometimes called simply Massaliotes 
or Massiliensis. (Gal. l. c. p. 855; Aëtius, iv. 2. 
58, p. 726.) See C.G. Kühn, Additam. ad Elench. 
Medicor. Veter. a J. A. Fabricio, &c., exhibitum, 
where he has collected all the fragments of Demos- 
thenes that remain. W. A. G.] 
` DEMOSTHENES PHILALE'THES (An- 
porbévns ó S:daAqOns), a physician, who was one 
of the pupils of Alexander Philalethes, and. be- 
longed to the school of medicine founded by Hero- 
philus. (Gal. De Differ. Puls. iv. 4. vol. viii. p. 
727.) He probably lived about the beginning of 
the Christian aera, and was especially celebrated 
for his skill as an oculist. He wrote a work on 
the Pulse, which is quoted by Galen (J. c.), and 
also one on Diseases of the Eyes, which appears to 
have been extant in the middle ages, but of which 
nothing now remains but some extracts preserved 
by Aétius, Paulus Aegineta, and other later wri- 
ters, [W. A. G.] 
DEMO’STRATUS (Anudorparos), l. An 
Athenian orator and demagogue, at whose propo- 
sition Alcibiades, Nicias, and Lamachus were ap- 
pointed to command the Athenian expedition 
against Sicily. He was brought on the stage by 
_Eupolis in his comedy entitled Boufyns. (Plut. 
Ale, 18, Nie. 12; Ruhnken, Hist. Crit. Or. Graec. 
p- xlvi.) 
2. The son of Aristophon, an ambassador from 
Athens to Sparta, is supposed by Ruhnken (J. c.) 
to have been the grandson of the orator. (Xen. 
Hell. vi. 3. § 2.) : 
3. A person in whose name Eupolis exhibited 
his comedy AvrdAuxos. (Ath. v. p. 216,d.) He 
is ranked among the poets of the new comedy on 


the authority of Suidas (s. v. xdpat, Anudatparos 


Anuoroijr@): but here we ought probably to read 
Tiudo'rparos, who is known as a poet of the new 
comedy. [Timostratus.] (Meineke, Frag. Com. 
Graec, i. pp. 110, 500.) | 

4. A Roman senator, who wrote a work on fish- 
ing (dAtevrind) in twenty-six books, one on aqua- 
tic divination (wep) rijs évvdpou paytinfs), and 
other miscellaneous works connected with history. 
(Suid. s. v. Aaudorparos; Aelian, N. A. xiii. 21, 
xv. 4, 9,19.) He is probably the same person 
from whose history, meaning perhaps a natural 


history, Pliny quotes (H. N. xxxvii. 6), and the 


same also as Demostratus of Apameia, the second 
book of whose work “On Rivers” (mep) rorauciv) 
Plutarch quotes. (De Fluv. 13; comp. Eudoc. p. 


128; Phot. Bibl. Cod. clxi.; Vossius, de Hist. 


Graec. pp. 427, 428, ed. Westermann.) [P.8.]. 
- DEMO'TELES (Anporéays), one of the twelve 


authors, who according to Pliny (H. N. xxxvi. 


12) had written on 


the pyramids, but is other- 
wise unknown, 


L. S.J 


DEMOTI'MUS (Anuórios), an Athenian and | 
intimate friend of Theophrastus, with whom he 
devoted himself to the study of philosophy. Theo- 


phrastus in his will bequeathed to him a house, 


and appointed him one of his executors; but fur- 


ther particulars are not known. 
55, 56.) 
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| L. 8.) 


DEMO'XENUS. [Damoxznus.] oa 
- DEMUS (Añuos). If the reading in Athen- 


aeus (xiv. p. 660) is correct, Demus was the au- 
thor of an Atthis, of which the first book is there 
quoted. But as Demus is. not mentioned any- 
where else, Casaubon proposed to change the name 
into KAe:rréd8nuos, who is well known. to have 
written an Atthis. 
it would be safer to substitute Ajjuwy than KAe- 
_7édnuos, as Demon wrote an Atthis, which con- 
sisted of at least four books. -< [L 


If the name Demmus is wrong, 


+ S.J 
-© DENDRITES (AevSpirgs), the god of the tree, 


a surname of Dionysus, which has the same import 
as Dasyllius, the giver of foliage. (Plut, Sympos. 
he oe aS 


5; Paus. i. 48. § 5.) ee > fi. 8; 
DENDRI'TIS (AevSpiris), the goddess of the 

tree, occurs as a surname of Helen at Rhodes, and 

the following story is related to account for it. 


After the death of Menelaus, Helen was driven 


from her home by two natural sons of her husband. 
She fled to Rhodes, and sought the protection of 

her friend Polyxo, the widow of Tlepolemus. But 
Polyxo bore Helen a grudge, since her own 
husband Tlepolemus had fallen a victim in the 
Trojan war. 


guise of the Erinnyes, with the command to hang 
Helen on a tree. 
afterwards built a sanctuary to Helena Dendritis. 
(Paus. iii. 19. § 10.) oe 
DENSUS, JU’LIUS, a man of equestrian rank © 
of the time of Nero. In a. p. 56, he was ac- 
cused of being too favourably disposed towards | 
Britannicus, but his accusers were not listened to. 
(Tacit. Ann. xiii. 10.) [L. S.J 
DENSUS, SEMPRO’/NIUS, a most distin- 
guished and noble-minded man of the time of the 
emperor Galba. He was centurion of a praeto- 
rian cohort, and was commissioned by Galba to 
protect his adopted son Piso Licinianus, at the: 
time when the insurrection against Galba broke 
out, A.D. 70. When the rebels approached to seek 
and murder Piso, Densus rushed out. against them 
with his sword drawn, and thus turned the atten- 
tion of the persecutors towards himself, so that. 
Piso had an opportunity of escaping, though he was — 
afterwards caught and put to death. (Tacit. Hist. 
i. 43.) According to Dion Cassius (lxiv. 6) and 


‘Plutarch (Qalb. 26) it was not Piso, but Galba 
himself who was thus defended and protected by 


Densus, who fell during the struggle... [L. S.] 
DENTA'TUS, M? CU'RIUS (some writers call. 


him M. Curius Dentatus), the most celebrated |- 


among the Curt, is said to have derived his cog- 
nomen Dentatus from the circumstance of. 
having been born with teeth in his mouth. 
(Plin. H. N. vii. 15.) Cicero (pro Muren. 8) 
calls him a homo novus, and it appears that he was — 
of Sabine descent. (Cic. pro Sulla, 73 Sehol 


| Bob. p. 364 ed. Orelli.) The first office which . 


Curius Dentatus is known to have held was that 
of tribune of the people, in which he distinguished 


himself by his opposition to Appius Claudius the | | 


Blind, who while presiding as interrex at the elec- 
tion of the consuls, refused, in defiance of the 
law, to accept any votes for plebeian candidates, 


Curius Dentatus then compelled the senate to | 
make a decree by which any legal election was 
sanctioned beforehand, (Cic, Brut. 14; Aurel 


Accordingly, once while Helen was | 
bathing, Polyxo sent out her servants in the dis- 


For this reason the Rhodians © 7 


o 


Vict. de Vir. Ilust. 33.) The year of his tribune- 


ship is uncertain. According to an inscription 
(Orelli, Inseript. Lat. No. 539) Appius the Blind 


= ‘was appointed interrex three times, and from Livy 
(x 11) we know, that one of his inter-reigns: 


belongs to B. c. 299, but in that year Appius did 
not hold the elections, so that this cannot be the 
-year of the tribuneship of Dentatus, In B. c. 


290 he was consul with P. Cornelius Rufinus, and. 
both fought against the Samnites and gained such 


decisive victories over them, that the war which 
had lasted for 49 years, was brought to a close, 
and the Samnites sued for peace which was granted 
to them, The consuls then triumphed over the 


Samnites. After the end of this campaign Curius- 
~ Dentatus marched against the Sabines, who had 


` revolted from Rome and had probably supported 


the Samnites.: In this undertaking he was again. 


so successful, that in one campaign the whole 
country of the Sabines was reduced, and he ce- 
lebrated his second triumph in his first consulship. 


The Sabines then received the Roman civitas. 


without the suffrage. (Vell. Pat. i. 14), but a por- 
tion of their territory was distributed among the 
_plebeians. (Niebuhr, Hist. of Rome, iii. p. 420.) 
In s, c. 283, Dentatus was appointed prae- 
tor in the place of L, Caecilius, who was slain 
in an engagement against the Senones, and he 
forthwith sent ambassadors to the enemy to nego- 
tiate the ransom of the Roman prisoners; but his 
ambassadors were murdered by the Senones. Au- 
relius Victor mentions an ovatio of Curius over the 
Lucanians, which according to Niebuhr (ili. p. 
437) belonged either to B.c. 285 or the year pre- 
vious. In B. c 275 Curius Dentatus was consul 
asecond time. Pyrrhus was then returning from 
Sicily, and in the levy which Dentatus made to com- 
plete the army, he set an example of the strictest 
severity, for the property. of the first person that 
refused to serve was confiscated and sold, and when 
the man remonstrated he himself too is said to have 
been sold. When the army was ready, Dentatus 


marched into Samnium and defeated«Pyrrhus near 


Beneventum and in the Arusinian plain so com- 
pletely, that the king was obliged to quit Italy. 
The triumph which Dentatus celebrated in that year 
over the Samnites and Pyrrhus was one of the 
‘most magnificent that had ever been witnessed : 
it was adorned by four elephants, the first that 
Were ever seen at Rome. His disinterestedness 


and frugality on that occasion were truly worthy. 


ofa great Roman. All the booty that had been 
taken in the campaign against Pyrrhus was given 
up to the republic, but when he was nevertheless 
charged with having appropriated to himself a por- 
tion of it, he asserted on his oath that he had 
taken nothing except a wooden vessel which he 
used in sacrificing to the gods. In the year fol- 
lowing, B. c. 274, he was elected consul a third 
time, and carried on the war against the Lucanians, 


Samnites, and Bruttians, who still continued in 


arms after the defeat of Pyrrhus. When this war 
was brought to a close Curius Dentatus retired to 


his farm in the country of the Sabines, where he 


spent the remainder of his life and devoted him- 
self to agricultural pursuits, though still ready to 
serve: his country when needed, for in B. o. 272 


he was invested with the censorship. Once the 
Samnites sent an embassy to him with costly pre- 


sents. ‘The ambassadors found him on his farm, 


sitting at the hearth and roasting turnips. He re- 


DENTATUS oes NTA as 
jected their presents with the words, that he pre- 
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ferred ruling over those who possessed gold, to ` 
possessing it himself. He was celebrated down to 
the latest times as one of the noblest specimens of 
ancient Roman simplicity and frugality. When 
after the conquest of the Sabines lands were dis- 
tributed among the people, he refused to take — 
more than any other soldier, and it was probably 
on that occasion that-the republic rewarded him — 
with a house and 500 jugers of land. He is said 
never to have been accompanied by more than two 
erooms, when he went out as the commander of 
Roman armies, and to have died so poor, that the 
republic found it necessary to provide a dowry for 
his daughter. But such reports, especially the 
latter, are exaggerations or misrepresentations, for 
the property which enabled a man to liv: com- 
fortably in the time of Curius, appeared to the 
Romans of a later age hardly sufficient to live 
at all; and if the state gave a dowry to his 
daughter, it does not follow. that he was too poor 
to provide her with it, for the republic may have 
given it to her as an acknowledgment of her fa- 
ther’s merits. Dentatus lived in intimate friend- 


| ship with the greatest men of his time, and he has 


acquired no less fame from the useful works he 

constructed than from his victories over Pyrrhus 

and the Samnites, and from his habits of the good 

old times of Rome. In B. c. 272, during his cen- | 
sorship, he built an aquaeduct (Aniensis Vetus), 

which carried the water from the river Anio into 
the city. The expenses were covered by the booty — 
which he had made in the war with Pyrrhus. 
Two years later he was appointed duumvir to su- | 
perintend the building of the aquaeduct, but five 
days after the appointment he died, and was thus — 
prevented from completing his work. (Frontin. de 
Aquaeduct. i. 6; Aur. Vict. de Vir. IU. 33.) He 
was further the benefactor of the town of Reate in 
the country of the Sabines, for he dug a canal (or 
canals) from Jake Velinus through the rocks, and 


thus carried its water to a spot where it falls 


from a height of 140 feet into the river Nar 
(Nera). This fall ig the still celebrated fall of 
Terni, or the cascade delle Marmore. The Rea- 
tians by that means gained a considerable district 
of excellent arable land, which was called Rosea. 
(Cic. ad Att. iv. 15, pro Scaur.2; Serv. ad Aen. 
vii, 712.) A controversy has recently been raised 
by Zumpt (Abhandi. der Berlin. Akademie for 
1836, p. 155, &c.) respecting the M’. Curius, who 
led the water of lake Velinus into the Nar. In 
the time of Cicero we find the town of Reate en- 
gaged in a law-suit with Interamna, whose terri- 
tory was suffering on account of that. canal, while 
the territory of Reate was benefited by it. Zumpt 
naturally asks “how did it happen that Interamna 


-did not bring forward its complaints till two cen- 


turies and a half after the construction of the 
canal?” and from the apparent impossibilty of 


finding a proper answer, he ventures upon the suppo- 
sition, that the canal from lake Velinus was a pri- 


vate undertaking of the age of Cicero, and that . 


M’. Curius who was quaestor in B. c..60, was the 
author of the undertaking. But our ignorance of. 
-any quarrels between Interamna and Reate before 


the time of Cicero, does not prove that there 
were no such quarrels previously, though a long 
period might elapse before, perhaps owing to some’ 
unfavourable season, the grievance. was felt by In- 


teramna. Thus we find that throughout the mid- 
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dle ages and even down to the middie of last cen- 
tury, the inhabitants of Reate (Rieti) and Inte- 


ramna (Terni) had from time to time very serious 
disputes. about the canal. (J. H. Westphal, Die 
Rom. Campagne, p. 180. Comp. Liv. Epis 11—14; 


14; Florus,i.18; Val. Max. iv. 8. § 5, vi. 3. § 4; 
Varro, Z. L. p. 280 ed. Bip.; Plut. Pyrrh. 20, 


Apophth. Imper. 1, Cat: mai. 2; Plin, M. N. xvi. 
Cic. Brut, 14, de 


73, xviii. 4; Zonaras, viii. 6 ; 
Senac 13, 16, de Re Publ. iii, 28, de Amicit. 5,11; 
Horat. Carm. i. 12. 37, &c.; Juven. xi. 78, &c. ; 
Appul. Apolog. p. 431, ed. Bosscha.)  [L. 8.1 

DENTER, CAECILIUS. 1l. L. CAECILIUS 
DENTAR, was consul in B. c. 284, and praetor the 
year after. In this capacity he fell in the war 
against. the Senones and was succeeded by M’. 
Curius Dentatus. (Liv. Epit. 12 ; Oros. iii. 22 ; 
Polyb. ii. 19 ; Fast. Sicul.) F ischer in his Römisch. 
Zeittafeln makes him praetor and die in B. €. 285, 
and in the year following he has him again as con- 
sul. Drumann (Gesch. Roms, ii. p. 18) denies the 
identity of the consul and the praetor, on the 
ground that it was not customary for a person to 
hold the praetorship the year after his consulship ; 
but examples of such a mode of proceeding do 
oceur (Liv. x. 22, xxii. 35), and Drumann’s ob- 
jection thus falls to the ground. 

2. L. CAECILIUS DENTER, was praetor in B. C. 
182, and obtained Sicily for his province. (Liv. 
© xxxix. 56, xl. J.) 

3. M. CAECILIUS DENTER, one of the ambas- 

- sađors who were sent, in B. ©, 173, to king Perseus 
to inspect the affairs of Macedonia, and to Alex- 
andria to renew the friendship with Ptolemy. 
(Liv. xlii. 6.) [L. S.J 
DENTER, LIVIUS. 1. C. Lrvtus DENTER, 

magister equitum to the dictator C. Claudius Cras- 

ae Regillensis in B. o. 348. (Fast.) "e: 

. M, Livius DENTER, was consul, in B. c. 302, 
with M. Aemilius Paullus. In that year the war 
against the Aequians was renewed, but the Roman 
consuls were repulsed. In B. c. 299 he was among 
the first plebeians that were admitted to the office 
of pontiff, and in this capacity he accompanied P. 
Decius, and dictated to him the formula, under 
which he devoted himself to a voluntary death for 
the good of his country. P. Decius at the same 
_ time requested M. Livius Denter to act as praetor. 

(Liv. x. 1,.9, 28, 29.) . EL. S.] 

- DENTO, ’ ASYNIUS, a person whom Cicero 
(ad Ait. v. 20) calls nobilis sui generis, was primus 
pilus under M. Bibulus, in B. c 5l, and was 
killed near mount Amanus. [L. S.J 

DEO (Anw), another name for Demeter. (Hom. 
Hymn. in Dem. 47 ; Aristoph. Plut. 515; Soph. 
Antig. 1121; Orph. Hymn. è 38. 7 ; Apollon. Rhod. 
iv. 988; Callim. EZ) ymn. in Cer. 133; Schol. ad 
Theocrit. vi. 3.) The patronymic ‘form: of it, 
o Deiois, Deoine, or Deïone, is therefore given. to 
Demeter’s daughter, Persephone. (Or. Met. vi. 
l1l4; Athen. x. p. 449. ) hes [LSJ 

DEOMENELA (Anouévein), a doug hter of Ar- 


cas, a bronze statue of whom was erected at 


Mantineia. (Paus. viii. 9. § 5.) 


[L. S.] 
DERCY’LLIDAS (Acpeuanlbas). 


LA Spar- 
tan, was sent to the Hellespont in. the spring of 
B. c. 411] to excite the cities there to revolt from 
Athens, and succeeded in bringing over Abydus 
and Lampsacus, the latter of which, however, was | 

almost immediately recovered by the Athenians - 
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under Strombichides. (Thue. viii. 61, 62. ) In 

B. €. 399 he was sent to supersede Thibron { in the 
command of the army which was employed in the | 
protection of the Asiatic Greeks against Persia. 


| On his arrival, he took advantage of the jealousy 
Polyb. ii. 19; Oros. ili, 23, iv. 25 eas ii. 5, 


between. Pharnabazus and Tissaphernes to divide 


their forces, and having made a truce with the 


latter, proceeded against the midland Aeolis, the 


satrapy of Pharnabazus, towards whom he enter- 


tained a personal dislike, as having been once 
subjected through his means to a military punish- 
ment when he was harmost at Abydus under 
Lysander. In Acolis he gained possession of nine 
cities in eight days, together with the treasures of 
Mania, the late satrapess of the province. [Mantras 
Merpias.| As he did not wish to burden his 
allies by wintering in their country, be concluded 
a truce with Pharnabazus, and marched into Bi- 
thynia, where he maintained his army by plunder. 
In the spring of 398 he left Bithynia, and was 


met at Lampsacus by Spartan commissioners, who 


announced to him the continuance of his command 
for another year, and the satisfaction of the home — 
government with the discipline of his troops as 
contrasted with their condition under Thibron. 
Having heard from these commissioners that the 
Greeks of the Thracian Chersonesus had sent an 
embassy to Sparta to ask for aid against the neigh- 
bouring barbarians, he said nothing of his inten- 
tion, but concluded a further truce with Pharna- 
bazus, and, crossing over to Europe, built a wall 
for the protection of the peninsula. Then return- 
ing, he besieged Atarneus, of which some Chian- 
exiles had taken possession, and reduced it after 
an obstinate defence. 
hostilities between Tissaphernes and Dereyllidas, | 
but in the next year, B. c. 897, ambassadors came 

to Sparta from the lonians, representing that by 
an attack on Caria, where the satrap’s own pro- 
| perty lay, he might be driven into acknowledging 
their independence, and the ephori accordingly — 
desired Dercyllidas to invade it. Tissaphernes 
and Pharnabazus now united their forces, but no- 
engagement took place, and a negotiation was en-— 
tered into, Dercyllidas demanding the independ- 
ence of the Asiatic Greeks, the satraps the with- 
drawal of the Lacedaemonian troops. A. truce 
was then made till the Spartan authorities and. 
the Persian king should decide respectively on the 
requisitions. In B,c.396, when Agesilaus crossed _ 
into Asia, Dercyllidas was one of “the three who 
were commissioned to ratify the short and hollow 
armistice with Tissaphernes. After this, he ap- 
pears to have returned home. In Bc. 394 he 


was sent to carry the news of the battle of Corinth — 


to Agesilaus, whom he met at. Amphipolis, and at 
whose request he proceeded with the intelligence 


to the Greek cities in Asia which had furnished 
the Spartans with troops. This service, Xenophon 
says, he gladly undertook, for he liked to be ab- 


sent from home,—a feeling possibly arising from- 


the mortifications to which, as an unmarr ied man 
(so Plutarch tells us), he was subjected at Sparta. — 
(See Dict. of Ant. p. 597.) 
been characterized by roughness and. cunning,— 


He -is said- to have D 


qualities denoted respectivel y by his nicknames of 


“Seythus” and “Sisyphus,” if indeed the former 


of these be not a corrupt reading in Athenacus for 


the second. (Xen. Hell. iii. 1. ¢¢ 8—28, ii. g$ lo 
(20, 4. $6, iv. 3. $$ 1—3, Anab. Y 6. $ B42 | 
oe ‘xiv. 38; Plut, Lye. 15; Athen. xi. p. 500, e) S 
33 35 


Hitherto there had been no ~ 
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2. A Spartan, who was sent as ambassador to- 


-Pyrrhus when he invaded Sparta in B. c. 272 for 
the purpose of placing Cleonymus on the throne. 
[Cuzuonis; Crzonymus.] Plutarch records 
an apophthegm of Dercyllidas on this occasion 


with respect to the invader: “If he is a god, we- 


fear him not, for we are guilty of no wrong; if a 


man, we are as good as he.” (Plut. Apophih. Lac. 


vol. ii. p. 128, ed. Tauchn.; Plut. Pyrrh. 26, where 
the saying is ascribed to one Mandricidas,) [E. E.] 
DERCY’LLIDAS (Aeprvadldas), the author 
of a voluminous work on Plato’s philosophy, and 
of a commentary also on the “Timaeus,” neither 
of which has come down to us. (Fabric. Bibl. 
Graco. iii. pp. 95, 152, 170, ed. Harles, and the 
- authorities there referred to.) [E. E] 
.DERCYLUS or DERCYLLUS (Aepxdaos, 
Aéprvààos)}, an Athenian, was one of that em- 
bassy of ten, in which Aeschines and Demosthenes 
were included, and which was sent to Philip to 
treat on the subject of peace in B. c, 347. In B. c. 
346, the same ambassadors appear to have been 
again. deputed to ratify the treaty. (See the 
Argument prefixed to Dem. de Fals. Leg. p. 3365 
Aesch, de Fals. Leg. p. 41; Thirwall’s Greece, 
vol. v. p. 356; comp. the decree ap. Dem. de Cor. 
p. 235; Classical Museum, vol. i. p. 145.) Der- 
cylus was also one of the envoys in the third 
embassy (èm) rods *Audierdovas), which was ap- 
pointed to convey to Philip, then marching upon 
Phocis, the complimentary and cordial decree of 
Philocrates, and to attend the Amphictyonic coun- 


cil that was about to be convened on the affairs of 


Phocis. When, however, the ambassadors had 


a -teached Chalcis in Euboea, they heard of the de- 


struction of the Phocian towns by. Philip, and of 


his having taken part entirely with the Thebans, 


and Dercylus returned to Athens with the alarm- 
ing news ; but the embassy was. still desired to 
proceed, (Aesch. de Fals: Leg. pp. 40, 46, c. Ctes. p. 
65; Dem. de Cor. p. 237, de Fals, Leg. pp. 360, 
379.) Itisperhaps thesame Dercylus whom Plutarch 
mentions as “general of the country” (rod émt rijs 
 xdpas orparnyod, in Bc. 318). When Nicanor, 
having been called on to withdraw the Macedonian 
garrison from Munychia, consented to attend a 
meeting of the council in the Peiraeeus, Dercylus 
formed a design to seize him, but he became aware 
nf it In time to escape. Dercylus is also said to 
have warned Phocion in vain of Nicanor’s inten- 
tion of making himself master of the Peiraeens. 
(Plut, Phoe. 832; Nep. Phoe, 2; Droysen, Gesch. 
der. Nachf. Alex, p. 223.)  [E. E.] 
DERCYLUS or DERCYLLUS (Aeprýňos, 
AépxvAdos), a very ancient Greck writer, men- 
tioned several times in connexion with Agias, the 
latter being a different person probably from the 
author of the Néoro., with whom Meineke identi- 
fies him. We find the following works of Der- 
cylus referred to: l. "Apyodud. 2. Irará, 
3. Alrodicé, 4. Kerloes. 5. Sarupixd, appa- 
rently on the fables relating to the Satyrs. 6. Mep} 
pav. 7. Tlepi Alĝwv. The exact period at which 
- he flourished is uncertain. (Plut. Par. Min. 17, 38, 
-de Fluv, 8, 10, 19, 22; Athen. iii. p. 86, £; Clem. 


Alex. Strom. i. p. 139, ed. Sylb. ; Schol. ad Eur. 


Troad. 14; Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com. 
CUE AE [EL EL] 

 DE'RCYNUS (Aépruvos), a son of Poseidon 
and brother of Albion. (Apollod. ii. 5. § 10.) 


Graee. pe 


Pomponius Mela (ii, 5) calls him Bergion, [L. S.] 


°DERCYNUSS 0e or 2 io amis 
 DERDAS (Aépias), a Macedonian chieftain, 
who joined with Philip, brother of Perdiccas II.,- 
in rebellion against him. 
alliance with them, a step, it would seem, of 


DEUCALION. | 


Athens entered into 


doubtful policy, leading to the hostility of Perdiceas, 


and the revolt, under his advice, of Potidaea, and 
| the foundation of Olynthus. The Athenian generals 
who arrived soon after those events acted for a 


while against Perdiceas with them. (Thue. i. 57 
—59.) Derdas himself probably died about this 
time, as we hear of his brothers in his place 
(c. 59), one of whom Pausanias probably was. 
(e. 61.) AHG] 
DERDAS (Aépõas), a prince of Elymia or Bli- 
meila, and probably of the same family as the cou- 
sin of Perdiccas II. mentioned above. As he had 
reason, from the example of Amyntas II. [see 
p. 154, b.], to fear the growing power of Olynthus, 


he zealously and effectually aided the Spartans in 


their war with that state, from. B. c. 382 to 379. 
(Xen. Fell. v. 2, 8; Diod. xy. 19-23.) We learn 
from Theopompus (ap. Athen, x. p. 436, d.), that 
he was taken prisoner by the Olynthians, but it 
does not appear on what occasion ; nor is it certain 
whether he is the same Derdas to whom Aristotle 
alludes. (Polit. v. 10, ed. Bekk.) Derdas, whose 
sister Phila was one of the wives of Philip, was 
probably a different person, though of the same 
family. (Ath. xiii. p. 557, c.) [ E. E.J 
DERRHIA’TIS (Aepfidris), a surname of Ar- 
temis, which she derived from the town of Der- 
rhion on the road from Sparta to Arcadia. (Paus. 
jii. 20. $ 7.) | [L.S] 
DESIDE/RIUS, brother of Magnentius, by 
whom he was created Caesar and soon after put to 
death, when the tyrant, finding that his position 
was hopeless, in a transport of rage, massacred all 
his relations and friends, and then, to avoid falling 
into the power of his rival, perished by his own 
hands. According to Zonaras, however, Deside- 
rius was not actually killed, but only grievously 
wounded, and upon his recovery surrendered to 
Constantius. No genuine medals of this prince 
are extant, (Zonar. xiii. 9; Julian, Orat. frag. ; 
Chron, Alexand. p. 680, ed. 1615; Eckhel, vol. 
vili. p. 124.) [W. R.] 
DESILA'US (Accidaos), a statuary, whose 
Doryphorus and wounded Amazon are mentioned. 


by Pliny (xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 15). There is no reason 


to believe, with Meyer and Muller, that the name 
is a corruption of Ctesilaiis; but, on the contrary, 
the wounded Amazon in the Vatican, which they 
take for a copy of the work of Ctesilaiis, is proba- 
bly copied from the Amazon of Desilaiis. (Ross, 
Kunstblatt, for 1840, No. 12.) [Crzsinas.] [P.8.] 

DESPOENA (Aégrova), the ruling goddess or 
the mistress, occurs as a surname of several divini- 
ties, such as Aphrodite (Theocrit, xv. 100), De- 
meter (Aristoph. Thesm. 286), and Persephone. 
(Paus. vill. 37. § 6; comp. PERSEPHONE.) [L.8.] _ 

~DEUCA‘LION (AevxaAlwr), 1. A son of Pro- 
metheus and Clymene. He was king in Phthia, 
and married to Pyrrha. When Zeus, after the 
treatment he had received from Lycaon, had re- 
solved to destroy the degenerate race of men who. 


inhabited the earth, Deucalion, on the advice of 
his father, built a ship, and carried into it stores 


of provisions; and when Zeus sent a flood all over” 


‘Hellas, which destroyed all its inhabitants, Deuea- 


lidn and Pyrrha alone were saved. After their 


ship had been floating about for nine days, it land- 


‘DEVERRA. 


ed, according to the common tradition, on mount 
Parnassus ; ; others made it land on mount Othrys 
in Thessaly, on mount Athos, or even on Aetna in 
Sicily. (Schol. ad Pind. Ol, ix. 64; Serv. ad Virg. 
Eclog. vi. 41; Hygin. Fab. 153.) These differ- 
ences in the story are probably nothing but local 
traditions; in the same manner it was believed in 
several places that Deucalion and Pyhrra were not 
the only persons that were saved. Thus Megarus, 
a son of Zeus, escaped by following the screams of 
cranes, which led him to the summit of mount 
Gerania (Paus. i. 40. § 1); and the inhabitants of 
Delphi were said to have been saved by following 
the howling of wolves, which led them to the sum- 
mit of Parnassus, where they founded Lycoreia. 
(Paus. x. 6. §2.) When the waters had subsided, 
Deucalion offered up a sacrifice to Zeus Phyxius, 
that is, the helper of fugitives, and thereupon the 
god sent Hermes to him to promise that he would 
grant any wish which Deucalion might entertain. 
Deucalion prayed that Zeus might restore mankind. 
According to the more common tradition, Deucalion 
and Pyrrha went to the sanctuary of Themis, and 
prayed for the same thing. The goddess bade 
them cover their heads and throw the bones of 
their mother behind them in walking from the 
temple. After some doubts and scruples respecting 
the meaning of this command, they agreed in in- 
terpreting the bones of their mother to mean the 
stones of the earth; and they accordingly threw 
stones behind them, and from those thrown by 
Deucalion there sprang up men, and from those of 
Pyrrha women. Deucalion then descended from 
Parnassus, and built his first abode at Opus (Pind. 
Ol. ix. 46), or at Cynus (Strab. ix. p. 425; Sehol, 
< ad Pind. Ol. ix. 64), where in later times the 
_ tomb of Pyrrha was shewn. 
story, see Apollod. i. 7. § 2; Ov. Met. i. 260, &e. 
© There was also a tradition that Deucalion had 

lived at Athens, and the sanctuary of the Olym- 
pian Zeus there was regarded as his work, and his 
tomb also was shewn there in the neighbourhood 
of the sanctuary. (Paus. i. 18. § 8.) Deucalion 
was by Pyrrha the father of Hai len, Amphictyon, 
Protogeneia, and others. Strabo (ix. p. 485) 
states, that near the coast of Phthiotis there were 
two small islands of the name of Deucalion and 
Pyrrha. 

2. A son of Minos and Pasiphaé or Crete, was 


an Argonaut and. one of the Calydonian hunters. . 


He was the father of Idomeneus Fa Molus. 
(Hom. 72. xiii. 451; Apollod. ii. 1. $2, 3. $ 1l; 
Diod. iv. 60; Hygin. Fab. 14, 173; rr ad Aen. 
iii. wal. ) 

3. A son of pereli and Hypso, and brother 
of Amphion. (Val. Flacc. i. 366; comp. Apollon. 
Rhod. i. 176.) 

4. A son of Heracles bya daughter of Thespius. 
(Hygin. Fab. 162.) 


5. A Trojan, who was slain by Achilles. (Hom. 
| | which, however, is printed only in a Latin trans- 


l I a 477) [L. S.I 


DEVERRA, one of the three symbolic beings— 
| title of “ Quaestionum’ in Categorias libri tres, in- 


‘terprete J. Bernardo Feliciano,” and againat Venice _ 
| 1546, fo. after the work of Porphyry In Prae- 

dicam. 
Aetimmou gidogépov TAarwriaot Trav eis ras 
| "Apiororéhous Karnyoplas "Amropidiv re kal Adcewy 


their names are Pilumnus, Intercidona, and De- 


verra—whase influence was gought by the Romans, | 


at the birth of a child, as a protection for the mo- 
ther against the vexations of Sylvanus. The night 


after the birth of a child, three men walked around . 


_ the house: the first struck the threshold with an 
axe, the second knocked upon it with a pestle, 


and the third swept it with a broom. These sym- | 
bolic actions were believed to prevent Sylvanus | 


Dei, vi. 9 
p. 175.) | 


roncerning the whole | 


‘gentine generals. 
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from entering the house, and were looked upon as 


symbolic representations of civilized or agricultural 


life, since without an axe no tree can be felled, a 
pestle i is necessary to pound the grain, and corn is 


swept. eae with a broom. (Augustin, de Civ. 

; Hartung, Die Relig. der Romer, ii. 
[L. 8.] 

DEX A'MENUS (Actduevos), a centaur who 


lived in Bura in Achaia, which town derived its 


name from his large stable for oxen. (Schol. ad 
Callim. Hymn. in Del. 102; Etymol. M. s.v.) 


According to others, he was a king of Olenus, and 


the father of Deianeira, whom Heracles seduced 
during his stay with Dexamenus, who had hospi- 
tably received him. -Heracles on parting promised 
to return and marry her. ` But in his absence the 
centaur Eurytion sued for Deianeira’s. hand, and 
her father out of fear promised her to him. On- 
the wedding day Heracles returned and. slew Eu- 
rytion. (Hygin. Fab. 33.)  Deianeira is need 
called a daughter of Oeneus, but. Apollodorus (ii. 5. 
§ 5) calls the daughter of Dexamenus, Mnesimache, 
and Diodorus (iv. 33) Hippolyte. [L. S.] 
DEXI'CRATES (Aeéiueparns), an Athenian 
comic poet of the new comedy, whose drama enti- — 
tled ‘Yo’ éaurav mAavepevor is quoted by Athe- ` 
naeus (iii. p. 124, b). Suidas (s. v.) also refers to 
the passage in Athenaens. (Meineke, Fray. Com. 
Graec. i. p. 492, iv. p. 571.) [P. 8.] 
DEXIPPUS (Aééurmos), a Lacedaemonian, was 
residing at Gela when Sicily was invaded for 
the second time by the Carthaginians under Han- 
nibal, the grandson of Hamilcar, in B. c. 496. At 
the request of the Agrigentines, on whom the storm 
first fell, he came to their aid with a body of mer- 
cenaries which he had collected for the’ purpose; — 
but he did not escape the charge of corruption and 
treachery which proved fatal to four of the Agri- 
When the defence of Aprigen- 
tum became hopeless, Dexippus returned to Gela, 
the protection of that place having been assigned 
him by the Syracusans, who formed the main stay 
of the Grecian interest in the island. Not. long 
after, he was dismissed from Sicily by Dionysius, 
whose hee in Gela he had refused to aid. 
(Diod. xiii. 85, 87, 88, 93, 96.) [EE] 
DEXIPPUS (‘Adéurmos), a comic poet of 
Athens, respecting whom no particulars are known. 
Suidas (s. v. Kepurcaios) mentions one of. his plays- 
entitled Onoavpds, and Eudocia (p. 1 32) has pre- 
served the titles of four others, viz; “Avtumopyo- — 
Sor rós, Piàdpyupos, ‘Irropwoypados, and Aradia- 
Cdpevor, Meineke in his Hist, Crit, Com. Graec. 
has overlooked this poet.: -` [L. S.J 
DEXIPPUS (Adtuemos), a a” commentator on 
Plato and Aristotle, was a disciple of the Neo- 
Platonic philosopher Tamblichus, and lived in the 
middle of the fourth century of the Christian era. . 
We still possess a commentary of Dexippus on the 
Categories of Aristotle, in the form of a dialogue, 


lation. It appeared at Paris, 1549, 8vo., under the 


‘The Greek title in the Madrid Codex i iS, 


kepdna Wa 
In this work the author explains to one PET 


the Aristotelian Categories, and endeavours at the 
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same time to refute the objections of Plotinus. | twelfth being quoted by Stephanus of Byzantium 
(Plotin. Ennead, vi. 1, 2, 3; comp. Simplic. ad (s. v. “EAoupot), and it is frequently referred to hy 
Arist. Categ. fol. 1, a.; Tzetzes, Chiliad. ix. Hist. | the writers of the Augustan history. (Lamprid. 
DUAN o 2 he | Alex, Sev. 49; Capitolin. Maximin, Jun. 6, Tres 
Specimens of the Greek text are to be found in | Gord. 2, 9, Maxim. et Balbin. 1; Treb., Poll. 
“Triarte, Cod. Bibl. Matrit. Catalog. pp. 135, 274, | Gallien. 15, Trig. Tyr. 32, Claud. 123 comp. 
<&c., and from these we learn that there are other | Evagrius, Hist. Eccles. v. 24.) 3. Zrvbiucd, that 
dialogues of Dexippus on similar subjects still ex- | 1s, an account of the war of the Goths or Scythians, 
tant in manuscript. (Fabric. Bibl. Gr. iii. pp. |in which Dexippus himself had fought.’ It com- 
254, 486, v. pp. 697, 740.) [A. 5.] | menced in the reign of Decius, and was brought to 
DEXIPPUS (Aééurmos), called also Dioxippus, | a close by Aurelian. Photius praises the style 
a physician of Cos, who was one of the pupils of | and diction of Dexippus, especially in the third 
the celebrated Hippocrates, and lived in the fourth | work, and looks upon him as a second Thucydides ; 
century B. c. (Suid. s. v. Aéémros,) Hecatomnus, | but this praise is highly exaggerated, and the frag- 
prince of Caria (B. c. 385-377), sent for him to | ments still extant shew, that his style has all the 
eure his sons, Mausolus and Pixodarus, of a dan- | faults of the late Greek rhetoricians.. The frag- 
gerous illness, which he undertook to do upon con- | ments of Dexippus, which have been considerably 
dition that Hecatomnus should cease from waging | increased in modern times by the discoveries of A. 
war against his country. (Suid. ibid.) He wrote Mai (Collect. Script. Vet. ii. p. 319, &c.), have 
some medical works, of which nothing but the | been collected by I. Bekker and Niebuhr in the 
titles remain. He was blamed by Erasistratus for | first volume of the Seriptores Historiae Byzantinae, 
his excessive severity in restricting the quantity of | Bonn, 1829, 8vo. : EL. S] 
drink allowed to his patients. (Galen, De S&cta | DEXTER, AFRA’NIUS, was consul suffectus 
Opt. c. 14, vol. i. p. 1445 Comment. I. in Hippocr. | in a. D. 98, in the reign of Trajan (Plin. Epist. 
“ De. Rut. Viet. in Morb, Acut.” c. 24, Comment. | v. 14) and a friend of Martial. (Epigr. vii. 27.) 
TT 1. c. 88, and Comment. IV. c. 5, vol. xv. pp. 478, | He was killed during his consulship. [L. 8.] 
703, 744; De Venae Sect. adv. Erasisir. c. 9, vol. | DEXTER, C. DOMITIUS, was consul in å. D. 
xi. p. 182.) He is quoted by Plutarch (Sympos. | 196, in the reign of Septimius Severus, who ap- 
vii. 1) and Aulus Gellius (xvii. 1]) in the contro- | pointed him praefect of the city. (Spartian. Serer. 
versy that was maintained among some of the | 8; Fasti.) [L $.] 
ancient physicians as to whether the drink passed | DIA (Ale), a daughter of Deioneus and the 
~ down the windpipe or the gullet. [W.A.G.] | wife of Ixion. (Schol. ad Pind. Pyth. ti. 89.) Her 
© DEXIPPUS, PUBLIUS HERE’NNIUS, a 
_ Greek rhetorician and historian, was a son of 
-Ptolemaeus and born in the Attic demos of Her- 
mus. (Béckh, Corp. Inscript. i. n. 380, p. 439, 
_ &e.) He lived in the third century after Christ, 
In the reigns of Claudius Gothicus, Tacitus, Aure-. 
Jian, and Probus, till about a. D. 280. (Eunap. Fit. 
Porphyr: ps 21.) He was regarded by his. con- 
temporaries and later writers as a man of most 
extensive learning; and we learn from the inscription 
just referred to, that he was honoured at Athens 
with the highest offices that existed in his native 
city. In a.p. 262, when the Goths. penetrated 
into Greece and ravaged several towns, Dexippus 
proved that he was no less great as a general and 
a man of business than as a scholar, for, after the 
eapture of Athens, he gathered around him a 
number of bold and courageous Athenians, and 
took up a strong position on the neighbouring hills. 
Though the city itself was taken by the barbarians, 
and Dexippus with his band was cut off from it, 
he made an unexpected. descent upon Peiraeeus 
and took vengeance upon the enemy. (Dexipp. 
Exe. de Bell, Scythe p. 26, &c.; Trebell. Poll. 
Gallien, 13.) | £ 
~ We are not informed whether Dexippus wrote 
any rhetorical works ; he is known to us only as an 
historical author, Photius (Bibl. Cod. 82) has | 
preserved some account of three historical works | 
of Dexippus. l. Tà pera "AAgzavBpov, in four 
books. It was a history of Macedonia from the] 
time of Alexander, and by way of introduction | _ 
the author prefixed a sketch of the preceding his- 
tory, from the time of Caranus to Alexander. 
(Comp. Euseb. Chron. 1.) 2. Sdvropoy foropindy, 
or as Eunapius (p. 58) calls it, xpovin) ioropia,| — 
was a chronological history from the mythical ages | _ 
‘down to the accession of Claudius Gothicus, a. D. 
268. It consisted probably of twelve books, the 


ad Apollon. Rhod. iii. 62.) By Ixion, or accord- 
ing to others, by Zeus (Hygin. Fab. 155), she be- 
came the mother of Peirithous, who received his 
name from the circumstance, that Zeus when he 
attempted to seduce her, ran around her (mepi- 
@éew) in the form of a horse. (Eustath. dd Hom. 
p. 101.) There are two other mythical personages 
of this name. (Schol. ad Pind. Ol. i. 1443 Tzetz. 
ad Lycoph. 480.) Dia is also used as a surname 
of Hebe or Ganymede, who had temples under 
this name at Phlius and Sicyon. (Strab. viii. p. 
382; Paus. ii. 13. § 3.) [L. 8.) 
DIADEMA‘TUS, a surname of L. Caecilius 
Metellus, consul in B. c. 117. 
DIADUMENIA‘NUS or DIADUMENUS, 
M. OPE’LIUS, the son of M. Opelius Macrinus 
and Nonia Celsa, was born on the 19th of Septem- 
ber, A.D. 208. When his father was elevated to 
the purple, after the murder of Caracalla on the 
8th of March, a. p. 217, Diadumenianus received 
the titles of Caesar, Princeps Juventutis, Antoninus, 
and eventually of Imperator and Augustus also, 
Upon the victory of Elagabalus, he was sent to the 
charge of Artabanus, the Parthian king, but was 
betrayed and put to death about the same time 
with Macrinus. ` 
- This child is celebrated on account of his sur- 
passing beauty by Lampridins, who declares, that 


COIN OF DIADUMENIANUS. 


father is also called Eioneus. (Diod. iv. 69; Schol. | 


-DIAEUS. 0 


he shone resplendent like a heavenly star, and was | 
beloved. by all who looked upon him on account of 


his surpassing grace and comeliness. From his 
maternal grandfather he inherited the name of 
Diadumenus, which upon his quasi-adoption into 


the family of the Antonines was changed into 


Diadumenianus. (Dion Cass. lxxviii. 4, 17, 19, 
34, 38-40; Herodian. v. 9; Lamprid. Diadumen. ; 
Capitolin. Macrin. 10.) | EW. R] 
DIAETHUS (Alapos), the author of commen- 
taries on the Homeric poems, which seem to have 
been chiefly of an historical nature, and are refer- 
red to in the Venetian scholia on the Iliad (iii. 
175). 7 [L. 8.] 
DIAEUS (Alaus), a man of Megalopolis, suc- 
ceeded Menalcidas of Lacedaemon as general of 
the Achaean league in s.c. 150. Menalcidas, 
having been assailed by Callicrates with a capital 
charge, saved himself through the favour of Diaeus, 
whom he bribed with three talents [CALLICRATES, 
No. 4, p. 569, b.]; and the latter, being much 
and generally condemned for this, endeavoured to 
divert public attention from his own conduct to a 
quarrel with Lacedaemon. The Lacedaemonians 
had appealed to the Roman senate about the pos- 
session of some disputed land, and had received for 
answer that the decision of all causes, except those 
of life and death, rested with the’ great council of 
the Achaeans. This answer Diaeus so far garbled 
as to omit the exception. The Lacedaemonians 
accused him of falsehood, and the dispute led to 
war, wherein the Lacedaemonians found themselves 
no match for the Achueans, and resorted accord- 
ingly to negotiation. Diaeus, affirming that his 
hostility was not directed against Sparta, but 
against her disturbers, procured the banishment of 
24 of her principal citizens. These men fled for 
refuge and protection to Rome, and thither Diaeus 
went to oppose them, together with Callicrates, 
who died by the way. The cause of the exiles 
was supported by Menalcides, who assured the 
Spartans, on his return, that the Romans had de- 
clared. in favour of their independence, while an 
equally positive assurance to the opposite effect 
was given by Diaeus to the Achaeans,—the truth 
being that the senate had passed no final decision 
at all, but had promised to send commissioners to 
settle the dispute: War was renewed between 
the parties, B. €. 148, in spite of the prohibition of 
the Romans, to which, however, Diaeus, who was 
again general in B. c. 147, paid more obedience, 
though he endeavoured to bring over the towns 
round Sparta by negotiation. When the decree of 
the. Romans arrived, which severed Sparta and 
several other states from the Achaean league, 
Diaeus took a leading part in keeping up the in- 


dignation of the Achaeans, and in urging them to 


the acts of violence which caused war with Rome. 
In the autumn of 147 he was succeeded by Crito- 
laüs, but the death of the latter before the expira- 
tion of his year of office once more placed Diaeus 


‘at the post of danger, according to the law of the 
Achaeans, which provided in such cases that the | 
predecessor of: the. deceased should resume his 
authority. The number of his army he swelled 


with emancipated slaves, and enforced. strictly, 


though not impartially, the levy of the citizens; | * 


“but he acted unwisely in dividing his forces by 


‘and to check there the advance of the Romans. 
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rinth, and Metellus, the Roman general, advan- 
cing thither, sent forward ambassadors. to offer 


terms, but Diaeus threw them into prison (though 


he afterwards released them for the bribe of a 
talent), and caused Sosicrates, the lieutenant- 
general, as well as Philinus of Corinth, to be put 
to death with torture for having joined in recom- | 


mending negotiation with the enemy, Being de- 


feated by Mummius before the walls of Corinth, 
in B. c. 146, he made no further attempt to defend 
the city, but fled to Megalopolis, where he slew . 
his wife to prevent her falling into the enemy's: 
power, and put an end to his own existence by 
poison, thus (says Pausanias) rivalling Menalcidas 
in the cowardice of his death, as he had rivalled 
him through his life in avarice. [MENALCIDAS.] 
(Polyb. xxxviii. 2, xl. 2, 4,5, 93 Paus. vii. 12, &e.; 
Clinton, F. HM. sub annis 149, 147, 146.) [E. E.] 

DIA/GORAS (Atayédpas), the son of Telecleides 
or Teleclytus, was born in the island of Melos 
(Milo), one of the Cyclades. He was a poet and- 
a philosopher, who throughout antiquity was re- 
garded as an atheist (a@eos). With the exception 
of this one point, we possess only very scanty in- 
formation concerning his life and literary activity. 
All that is known is carefully collected by M. H. 
E. Meier (in Ersch. u. Gruber’s Allgem, Hncyclop. 
xxiv. pp. 489—448). | 

The age of this remarkable man ean be deter- 
mined only in a general way by the fact of his being 
called a disciple of Democritus of Abdera, who _ 
taught about B. c 436. But the. circumstance 
that, besides Bacchylides (about B. c. 435), Pindar 
also is called his contemporary, is a manifest 
anachronism, as has been already observed by 
Brandis. (Gesch. d. Griech. Rom. Philos. i. p. 341.) 
Nearly all the ancient authorities agree that Melos — 
was his native place, and Tatian, a late Christian » 
writer, who calls him an Athenian, does so pro- 
bably for no other reason but because Athens was the 
principal scene of the activity of Diagoras, (Tatian, 
Orai. adv. Graec, p. 164, a.) Lobeck (Aglaoph. 
p. 370) is the only one among modern critics who 
maintains that the native country of Diagoras is 
uncertain. According to a tradition in Hesychius 
Milesius and Suidas, Democritus the philosopher 
ransomed him for a very large sum from the 
captivity into which he had fallen in the cruel 
subjugation of Melos under Alcibiades (8. ¢. 411), 
and this account at all events serves to attest 
the close personal relation of these two kindred- 
minded men, although the details. respecting the 
ransom, for instance, may be incorrect. The 
same authorities further state, that in his youth 
Diagoras had acquired some reputation as a lyric 
poet, and this is probably the cause of his being 
mentioned together with the lyric poets Simonides, 
Pindar, and Bacchylides. ‘Thus he is said to have. 
composed douara, MEAN, waves, éyxwpia, and 


dithyrambs.. Among his encomia is mentioned in. =- 


particular an eulogy on. Arianthes of Argos, who 
is otherwise unknown,” another on: Nicodorus, a” 
statesman. of Mantineia, anda third upon: the 
Mantineians.. Diagoras is said to have lived in 
intimate friendship with Nicodorus, who was cele- 


* The change in the constitution of Mantineia — 


by the cvvouicuds took place with the assistance: 
sending a portion of them to garrison Megara | 


of Argos (Wachsmuth, Hellen. Alterth. i. 2, p. 89, 


| i. 1, p. 180), and Arianthes of Argos was probably 


‘He himself had taken up his quarters in Co- |a person of some political importance. 
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brated. ag a statesman and lawgiver in his native 
place, and lived, according to Perizonius (ad Aelian. 
F. H. ii. 23), at the time of Artaxerxes Mnemon. 
The foolish Aelian, who has preserved this state- 
ment, declines any further discussion of this rela- 

tion, although he knew more about it, under the 
pretext that he thought it objectionable to say any- 

-thing in praise of aman who was so hostile to the 
gods (Sects éy@pév Auayépay), But still he In- 
forms us, that Diagoras assisted Nicodorus in his 
legislation, which he himself praises as very wise 
and good. Wachsmuth (ellen. Alterth. i. 2, p. 90) 

places this political activity of the two friends 
about the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. 

‘We find Diagoras at Athens as early as B. C. 

424, for Aristophanes in the Clouds (830), which 
were performed in that year, alludes to him as a 
well-known character; and when Socrates, as 
though it were a mistake, is there called a Melian, 
the poet does so in order to remind his hearers at 
once of Diagoras and of his attacks upon the popu- 
lar religion. In like manner Hippon is called a 
Melian, merely because he was a follower of Dia- 
goras. It can scarcely be doubted that Diagoras 
was acquainted with Socrates, a connexion which 
is described in the scholia on Aristophanes as if he 
had been a teacher of Socrates, Fifteen years 
later, B. c. 411, he was involved, as Diodorus (xiii. 
6) informs us, by the democratical party in a law- 
suit about impiety (Dubos tuxey èr doeSeia), 
and he thought it advisable to escape its result by 
flight. . Religion seems to have been only the pre- 

~ text for that accusation, for the mere fact of his 
being a Melian made him an object of suspicion 
with the people of Athens. In B. c. 416, Melos 
had been conquered and cruelly treated by the 
Athenians, and it is not at all impossible that Dia- 
goras, indignant at such treatment, may have 

_ taken part in the party-strife at Athens, and thus 
have drawn upon himself the suspicion of the de- 
mocratical party, for the opinion that heterodoxy 

was persecuted at Athens, and that the priests in 
particular busied themselves about such matters, is 
devoid of all foundation. (Bernhardy, Gesch. d. 
Griech. Lit. i. p. 322.) All the circumstances of 
the case lead us to the conclusion, that the accusa- 
tion of Diagoras was altogether and essentially of 
a political nature, 

_ All that we know of his writings, and especially 
of his poems, shews no trace of irreligion, but on the 
contrary contains evidence of the most profound 
religious feeling. (Philodemus in the Herculanens. 
ed. Drummond and Walpole, p. 164.) Moreover, 
we do not find that out of Athens the charge of 
doéSem was taken notice of in any other part of 

Greece. All that we know for certain on the 
point is, that Diagoras was one of those philoso- 
phers who, like Socrates, certainly gave offence by 
their views concerning the worship of the national 
gods; but we know what liberties the. Attic 

comedy could take in this respect with impunity. 


There is also an anecdote that Diagoras, for want. 
of other fire-wood, once threw a wooden statue of 


Heracles into the fire, in order to cook a dish of 


lentils, and, if there is any truth in it, it certainly: 


shews his liberal views respecting polytheism and 
the rude worship of images. (Meier, 1. c. p. 445.) 
In like manner he may have ridiculed the common 
notions of the people respecting the actions of the 
gods, and their direct and. personal interference 


with human affairs, This, too, is alluded to in 


had made upon him, 
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several very characteristic anecdotes. For example, 


on his flight from Athens by sea to Pallene he was 
overtaken by a storm, and on hearing his fellow- 
passengers say, that this storm was sent them by 
the gods as a punishment, because they had an 
atheist on board, Diagoras shewed them other 


vessels at some distance which were struggling 


with the same storm without having a Diagoras on 
board. (Cic. de Nat. Deor. iii. 37.) This and 
similar anecdotes (Diog. Laért. vi. 59) accurately 
describe the relation in which our philosopher 
stood to the popular religion. That he maintained 
his own position with great firmness, and perhaps 
with more freedom, wit, and boldness than was 


advisable, seems to be attested by the fact, that he 
in particular obtained the epithet of d@eos in an- 
tiquity. Many modern writers maintain that this 
epithet ought not to be given to him, because he 
merely denied the direct interference of God with 
the world; but though atheists, in the prover 


sense of the word, have never existed, and in that 
sense Diagoras was certainly not an atheist, yet 


as he did not believe in the personal existence of 


the Athenian gods and their human mode of acting, 
the Athenians could hardly have regarded him as 
other than an atheist. In the eulogy on his friend 
Nicodorus he sang | 


Kara Saiuova nal téyay Ta màvra Bodracw 


EXTEAEGIT OL 

But to return to the accusation of Diagoras, in 
consequence of which he was obliged to quit Athens. 
That time was one in which scepticism was begin- 
ning to undermine the foundations of the ancient | 
popular belief. The trial of those who had broken 
down the statues of Hermes, the profanation of ` 
the mysteries, and the accusation of Alcibiades, 
are symptoms which shew that the unbelief, nour- 
ished by the speculations of philosophers and by 
the artifices of the sophists, began to appear very: 
dangerous to the conservative party at Athens. 
There is no doubt that Diagoras paid no regard to 
the established religion of the people, and he may 
occasionally have ridiculed it; but he also ventured 


on direct attacks upon public institutions of the 


Athenian worship, such as the Eleusinian myste- 
ries, which he endeavoured to lower in public esti- 
mation, and he is said to have prevented many 
persons from becoming initiated in them. These 
at least are the points of which the ancients accuse 
him (Craterus, ap. Schol, Aristoph. l.e.; Tarrhaeus, 
ap. Sud.; Lysias, c. Andocid, p. 2143 Joseph. c. 
Apion. ii. 37; Tatian, adv. Graec. p. 164, a. ), and 
this statement is also supported by the circum- 
stance, that Melanthius, in his work on the mys- 
teries, mentions the decree passed against Diagoras. 
But, notwithstanding the absence of accurate in- 
formation, we can discover political motives through 
all these religious disputes. Diagoras was a Me- 
lian, and consequently belonged to the Dorie race; 
he was a friend of the Doric Mantineia, which was 
hated by Athens, and had only recently given up 
its alliance with Athens; the Dorians and Ionians — 
were opposed to each other in various points of 


their worship, and this spark of hostility was kin- 
dled into a glowing hatred by the Peloponnesian 


war. Diagoras fled from Athens in time to escape 
the consequences of the attacks which his enemies 
He was therefore punished 
by Steliteusis, that is, he was condemned, and the 
psephisma was engraved on a column, promising a 
prize for his head, and one talent to the person — 
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who should bring his dead body to Athens, and 
two talents to him who should deliver him up alive 
to the Athenians. (Schol. ad Aristoph. Av. 1013, 
1073; Diod. xiii. 6.) Melanthius, in his work on 
the mysteries, had preserved a copy of this pse- 
phisma. That the enemies of the philosopher. 
acted on that occasion with great injustice and 
animosity towards him, we may infer from the 
manner in which Aristophanes, in his Birds, 
which was brought upon the stage in that year, 
speaks of the matter; for he describes that de- 
cree as having been framed in the republic of 
the birds, and ridicules it by the ludicrous addition 
that a prize was offered to any one who should 
kill a dead tyrant. Meier, with full justice, infers 
from this passage of Aristophanes, that the poet 
did not approve of the proceedings of the people, 
who were instigated by their leaders, had become 
frightened about the preservation of the constitution, 
and were thus misled to various acts of violence. The 
mere fact that Aristophanes could venture upon such 
_ an Insinuation shews that Diagoras was by no means 

in the same bad odour with all the Athenians. . 
=. From Athens Diagoras first went to Pallene” in 
Achaia, which town was on the side of Lacedae- 
mon from the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, 
and before any other of the Achaean towns. (Thu- 
eyd. ii. 9.) It was in vain that the Athenians 
demanded his surrender, and in consequence of 
this refusal, they included the inhabitants of Pal- 
lene in the same decree which had been passed 
against Diagoras. This is a symptom of that fearful 
passion and blindness with which the Athenian 
people, misguided as it was by demagogues, tore 
itself to pieces in those unfortunate trials about 
those- who had upset the Hermae. (Wachsmuth, 
l.e. is 2, p.192; Droysen, in his Introduct. to the 
- ‘Birds of Aristoph. p. 240, &c.) For all that we 
know of Diagoras, his expressions and opinions, 
his accusation and its alleged cause, leads us to see 
in him one of the numberless persons who were 
suspected, and were fortunate enough to escape 
the consequences of the trial by flight. From 
Pallene he went to Corinth, where, as Suidas states, 
he died. ) 

Among the works of Diagoras we have mention 
of a work entitled Spu-y.oe Adyon t in which he is 
said to have theoretically explained his atheism, 
and to have endeavoured to establish it by argu- 
ments. This title of the work, which occurs also 
as a title among the works of Democritus and 
other Greek philosophers (Diog. Laért. ix. 49, 
mentions the Adyos púyios of Democritus, and 
concerning other works of the same title, see Lo- 
beck, Aglaoph. p. 369, &c.), leads us to suppose 
that Diagoras treated in that work of the Phrygian. 
divinities, who were received in Greece, and en- 
deavoured to explain the mythuses which referred 
to them; it is probable also that he drew the dif 
ferent mysteries within the circle of his investiga- 
tions, and it may be that his accusers at Athens 
referred to this work. The relation of Diagoras to 
the popular religion and theology of his age can- 


_* This statement is founded upon a conjecture 
of Meier, who proposes to read in the scholion on- 
Aristoph. dv. Le. kal rods MH éxdiBdvras TMeA- 
Anvets, | | ee 


F Suidas calls it rods dromupylfovras Adbyous, | 


an explanation of which 
‘Meier, p.445.0000 
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; not be explained without going back to the opi- 


nions of his teacher, Democritus, and the intellec- 
tual movement of the time. The atomistic philo- 


sophy had substituted for a world-governing deity 
‘the relation of cause and effect as the sources of all 


things. Democritus. explained the wide-spread 
belief in gods as the result of fear of unusual and 
unaccountable phaenomena in nature; and, start- 
ing from this principle, Diagoras, at a time when 
the ancient popular belief had already been shaken, 


especially in the minds of the young, came forward 


with the decidedly sophistical doctrine, that there 
were no gods at all. His attacks seem to have 
been mainly directed against the dogmas of Greek 
theology and mythology, as. well as against the 
established forms of worship. The expression of 
the Scholiast on Aristophanes (Ran. 323), that 
Diagoras, like Socrates, introduced new divinities, 
must probably be referred to the fact, that accord- 
ing to the fashion of the sophists, which is carica- 
tured by Aristophanes in the Clouds, he substi- 
tuted the active powers of nature for the activity. 
of the gods; and some isolated statements that 
have come down to us render it probable that he. 
did this in a witty manner, somewhat bordering 
upon frivolity ; but there is no passage to shew 
that his disbelief in the popular gods, and his ridi 
cule of the established, rude, and materialistic be- 
lief of the people, produced anything like an im- 
moral conduct in the life and actions of the man. 
On the contrary, all accounts attest that he dis- 
charged the duties of life in an exemplary manner, 
that he was a moral and very estimable man, and 
that he was in earnest when in the eulogy on 
Avianthes of Argos he said: Seds, Seds mpd. Tav- 
TOS Epyou vag ope vrepraray! We do not 
feel inclined, with Meier, to doubt the statement 
that he distinguished himself not only as a philo- 
sopher, but also as an orator, and that he possessed 
many friends and great influence; for though we- 
find it in an author of only secondary weight 
(Dion Chrysost. Hom. JV in prim. Epist: ad Co- 
rinth, Op. v. p. 80, ed. Montt.), yet it perfectly 
agrees with the fate which Diagoras experienced 
for the very reason that he was not an unimpor- 
tant man at Athens. (Fabric. Bibl. Graec. ii. p. 
654, &c.; Brucker, Hist. Crit. Philos. i. p. 1203; 
Thienemann, in Filleborn’s Beiträge zur Gesch. 
der Philos, xi. p. 15, &e.; D. L. Mounier, Dispu- 


| tatio de Diagora Melio, Roterod. 1838.) [A. S.] 


DIA'GORAS (Auvyopas), a Greek physician, 
who is quoted by Pliny as one of the authors from 
whom the materials for his Natural History were — 
derived. (Index to books xii. xiii. xx. xxi. XXXV., 
and H. N. xx. 76.) He must have lived in or 
before the third century B. C., as he is mentioned 


by Erasistratus (apud Dioscor.. De Mat. Med. iy. 


65, p. 557), and. may perhaps be the native of 


Cyprus quoted by Erotianus. (Gloss, Hippocr. p. 


306.) One of his medical formulae is preserved. 
by Aëtius (tetrab. ii. serm. 3, c. 108, p. 353), and 
he may perhaps be the physician mentioned by an 
anonymous Arabic writer in Casiri. (Biblioth. Ara- 


| bieo- Lisp. Esc. vol. i. p. 237.) Some persons have 


identified him with the celebrated philosopher, the 


-slave of Democritus; but there is no evidence that 
they were the same person, nor is the philosopher _ 
| (as far as the writer is aware) anywhere said to 
have been a physician. . F a 
has been attempted by | DIA’GORAS (A:ayépas), the son of Damagetus, 
aa => o0 o f of the family of the Eratidae at Ialysus in Rhodes; — 


[W.A.G.] 
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was very celebrated for his own victories, and 


those of his sons and grandsons, in the Grecian 


games. He was descended from Damagetus, king 
of Ialysus; and, on the mother’s side, from the 
Messenian hero, Aristomenes. [Damacztvs.] 
The family of the Eratidae ceased to reign In 
Rhodes after g. c. 660, but they still retained great 
influénce. Diagoras was victor in boxing twice in 
the Olympian games, four times in the Isthmian, 
-twice in the Nemean, and once at least in the 
Pythian. He had therefore the high honour of 
being a trepiodovixys, that is, one who had gained 
crowns at all the four great festivals. He also ob- 
tained many victories in games of less importance, 
as at Athens, Aegina, Megara, Pellene, and Rhodes. 
There is a story told of Diagoras which displays 
most strikingly the spirit with which the games 
were regarded. When an old man, he accompanied 
his sons, Acusilatis and Damagetus, to Olympia. 
The young men, having both been victorious, car- 
‘vied their father through the assembly, while the 
spectators showered garlands upon him, and con- 
gratulated him as having reached the summit of 
human happiness. ‘The fame of Diagoras and his 
descendants was celebrated by Pindar in an ode 
(Ol. vii.) which was inscribed in golden letters on 
the wall of the temple of Athena at Cnidus in 
Rhodes. Their statues were set up at Olympia in 
a place by themselves. That of Diagoras was 
made by the Megarian statuary, CaLLICLES, The 
time at which Diagoras lived is determined by his 
_ Olympic victory, in the 79th Olympiad. (B.C. 464.) 
Pindar’s ode concludes with forebodings of misfor- 
tune to the family of the Eratidae, which were 
realized after the death of Diagoras through the 
growing influence of Athens. [Dorrmus.] (Pind. 
Ol. viieand Sekol.: Paus. vi. 7. § L; Cic. Tuse. i. 
AG; Müller, Dorians, iii. 9, § 3; Clinton, X. H. 
pp. 254, 255; Krause, Olymp. p. 269, Gymn. u. 
igon. i, p: 259, ii, p. 743.) Mo EP. S] 
DIA'NA, an original Italian divinity, whom 
the Romans completely identified with the Greek 
Artemis. The earliest trace of her worship occurs 
in the story about Servius Tullius, who is said to have 
dedicated to hera temple on the Aventine, on the 
` ides of Sextilis. (Augnstus.) It is added that, as 
Diana was the protectress of the slaves, the day 
on which that temple had been dedicated was 
afterwards celebrated every year by slaves of both 
sexes, and was called the day of the slaves (dies 
` servorum; Fest. s, v. servorum dies; Plut. Quaest. 


Rom. 100; Martial, xii. 67.) Besides that day of 


the slaves, we hear of no festival of Diana in early 
times, which may be accounted for by supposing 
that either she was a divinity of inferior rank, or 
"that her worship had been introduced at Rome 
-without being sanctioned or recognized by the go- 
vernment, that is, by the ruling patricians. The for- 
mer cannot have been the case, as the goddess was 
worshipped by the plebeians and the Latins as 
their patron divinity; for a tradition related that 
the plebeians had emigrated twice to the Aventine, 
~ where stood the temple of Diana (Liv. ii. 32, iii. 
51, 54; Sallust, Zug. 31); and the temple which 


‘Servius Tullius built on the Aventine was founded 


_ for the benefit of the Latin subjects, who assembled 
and sacrificed there every year. (Dionys. iv. 26 ; 
compa: Liv. i. 45; Plut, Quaest. Rom. 4.) The 
Sabines and Latins, who formed the main stock of 
_ the plebeians, were thus in all probability the ori- 
- ginal worshippers of Diana at Rome. Now as we 
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“know that the Aventine was first occupied by the 


conquered Sabines who were transplanted to Rome 


(Serv. ad Aen. vii. 657; Dionys. iii. 43), and as itis 


stated that shortly before the decemviral legislation 


the Aventine was assigned to the plebeians, and 


that. the law ordaining this assignment was kept 
in the temple of Diana (Dionys. x. 325 Liv. iti. 
54), it seems clear that Diana’s worship was intro- 
duced at Rome by the Sabines and Latins on their 
becoming plebeians, and that she was worshipped 
by them in particular without the state taking any 
notice of her, or ordaining any festival in honour 
of her. Varro (de L. L. v.74) moreover. expressly 
attests, that the worship and name of Diana had 
come from the Sabines. Now, as the religion of 
the Latins and Sabines did not differ in any es- 
sential point from that of the Romans, we may 
ask what Roman divinity corresponded to the 
Sabine or Latin Diana? Diana loved to dwell in 
groves and in the neighbourhood of wells; she in- 


spired men with enthusiasm and madness; she - 


dreaded the very sight of male beings so much, 
that no man was allowed to enter her temple, and 
she herself remained a virgin (Horat. Epist. ii. 1. 
454; Plut. Quaest. Rom. 3; Fest. s. v, Juvenila: 
Augustin, de Civ, Dei, vii. 16); and these charac- 
teristics at once shew a striking resemblance be- 
tween Diana and Feronia or Fauna Fatua,. This 
circumstance, and the fact that Diana was the god- 
dess of the moon, also render it easy to conceive 
how the Romans afterwards came to identify Diana 
with the Greek Artemis, for Fauna Fatua bore the 


same relation to Picus and Fannus that Artemis | 


bore to Apollo. (Hartung, Die Relig. der Röm. ii. 
p. 207, &.; Niebuhr, Hist. of Rome, i. p. 367, 
&c.) | [L.S] 
DIAS (Alas), of Ephesus, a Greek philosopher 
of the time of Philip of Macedonia. He belonged 
to the Academics, and was therefore considered a 
Sophist, that is, a rhetorician. "When he saw the 
threatening position of Philip towards Greece, he 
prevailed upon the king to turn his arms against 
Asia, and advised the Greeks to accompany him 
-on his expedition, saying that it was an honourable 
thing to serve abroad for the purpose of preserving 
liberty at home. (Philostr. Vit. Sophist. i. 3.) [L.8.] 
DIAULUS (Alavaos), an individual, apparently 
at Rome, in the first century after Christ, who is 
mentioned by Martial (Epigr. i. 31. 48) as having 
been originally a surgeon, and having become af- 
terwards a bearer in funerals (vespillo). [W.A.G.] 
DIBU’TADES, of Sicyon, was the reputed in- 


-ventor of the art of modelling in relief, which an 


accident first led him to practise, in conjunction 
with his daughter, at Corinth. The story is, that 
the daughter traced the profile of her lover's face 
as thrown in shadow on the wall, and that Dibu- 
tades filled in the outline with clay, and thus made 
aface in relief, which he afterwards hardened with 
fire, The work was preserved in the Nymphaeum 
till the destruction of Corinth by Mummius. (Plin. 
HLN. xxxv.12.s, 43.) Pliny adds, that Dibutades 


invented the colouring of plastic works by adding a 
red colour to them (from the existing works of ` 


this kind it seems to have been red sand), or mo- 
delling them in red chalk; and also that he was 


the first who made masks on the edges of the gut- 


ter tiles of the roofs of buildings, at first in low 
relief (protypa), and afterwards in high relief 


(ectypa). Pliny adds “ Hine et fastigia templorum 


orta,” that is, the terra-cotta figures which Dibu- 
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- tades was said to have invented, were used- to or- 
nament the pediments of temples, (See Dict. of 
Ant s: v. Fastigiumey oo [P.8} 
-© DICAEARCHUS (Aucalapyos), an Aetolian, 
who played a conspicuous part in the Aetolian war 
against the Romans. He was employed on several 
-embassies, and afterwards engaged in the service 
of Philip of Macedonia, who sent him out to con- 
quer the Cyclades, and employed him with a fleet 
of twenty sail to carry on piracy. He appears to 
_have been a most audacious and insolent person, 
for on his expedition against the Cyclades he erected 
altars to "AcéSea and Tapavoyla, wherever he. 
landed. (Polyb. xvii. 10, xviii. 37, xx. 10, xxii. 
14; Liv. xxxv. 12; Diod. Excerpt. de Virt. et Vit. 
p. 5723. Brandstiter, Die Geschicht. des Aeitol. 
Landes, p. 273.) [L. 8] 
~DICAEARCHUS (Amalapyos). 1. A cele- 
brated Peripatetic philosopher, geographer, and 
historian, and a contemporary of Aristotle and 
Theophrastus. He was the son of one Pheidias, 


-and born at Messana in Sicily, though he passed 


the greater part of his life in Greece Proper, and 
especially in Peloponnesus. He was a disciple of 
Aristotle (Cic. de Leg. iii. 6), and a friend of Theo- 
phrastus, to whom he dedicated some of his writ- 
ings. Most of Aristotle’s disciples are mentioned 
also among those of Plato, but as this is not the 
case with Dicaearchus, Osann (Beiträge zur Grriech. 
u. Rom. Lit. ii. p. l, &c.) justly infers that Dicae- 
archus was one of Aristotle’s younger disciples. 
From some allusions which we meet with in the 
fragments of his works, we must conclude that he 
survived the year B.c. 296, and that he died about 
B. 0. 285. Dicaearchus was highly esteemed by 
the ancients as a philosopher and as a man of most 
extensive information upon a great variety of things. 
(Cic. Tuse. i. 18, de OF. ii. 5; Varro, de Re Rust, 
i. 2.) His works, which were very numerous, are 
frequently referred to, and many fragments of them 


are still extant, which shew that their loss is one 


of the most severe in Greek literature. His works 
were partly geographical, partly political or histo- 
rical, and partly philosophical; but it is difficult to 
draw up an accurate list of them, since many which 
are quoted as distinct works appear to have been 
only sections of greater ones. The fragments ex- 
tant, moreover, do not always enable us to form a 
clear notion of the works to which they once þe- 
longed. Among his geographical works may be 
mentioned—1. On the heights of mountains. (Plin. 
A. N. ii. 65; Geminus, lem. Astron. 14.) | Sui- 
das (s. v. Atratapxos) mentions KarapeTpioes Tay 
èv TleAorovyyjom dpav, but the quotations in Pliny 
and Geminus shew that Dicaearchus’s measurements 
of heights were not confined to Peloponnesus, and 
Suidas therefore probably quotes only a section of 
the whole work. 2. Ths weptodos (Lydus, de Mens. 
p. 98. 17, ed. Bekker). This work was probably 
the text written in explanation of the geographical 
maps which Dicaearchus had constructed and given 
to Theophrastus, and which seem to have compris- 


ed the whole world, as far as it was then known, 


(Cic. ad Att. vi. 2; comp. Diog. Laért. v. 51, 


B. "Avaypady Tis “EAAdSos, A work of this title, 
dedicated to Theophrastus, and consisting of 150 | 
jambic. verses, is still extant under the name of 
_Dicaearchus ; but its form and spirit are both un- | 


worthy of Dicaearchus, and it is in all probability 
the production of a much later writer, who made a 
metrical paraphrase of that portion of the Ts mepi- 


“EAAGSos, 
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the work for Dicaearchus in his “ de Dicaearcho 
ejusque operibus quae inscribuntur Bios ‘EAAddos 
et Avarypudy rijs “EAAdSos,” Naumburg, 1832, 4to. 


‘But his attempt is not very successful, and has - 
been ably refuted by Osann. (Allgem. Schulzeitung 


for 1833, No. 140, &c.) 4. Bios tis “EAAddos, | 


was the most important among the works of Dicae- 
archus, and contained an account of the geographical 
‘position, the history, and the moral and religious 


condition of Greece. It contained, in short, all the 
information necessary to obtain a full knowledge 
of the Greeks, their life, and their manners. It 


was probably subdivided into sections; so that — | 


when we read of works of Dicaearchus mepi mov- 


‘OUKys, Tepl povoixey dydvev, wept Awrvuciandy 


dydvev, and the like, we have probably to consider 
them only as portions of the great work, Blos Ts - 
It is impossible to make out the plan | 
of the work in detail with any accuracy: the at- 
tempt, however, has been made by Marx. (Creu- 
zer’s Meletem. iii. 4, p. 173, &c.) We know that 
the work consisted of three books, of which the 
first contained the history and a geographical de- 
scription of Greece, so as to form a sort of intro- 
duction to the whole work. The second gave 
an account of the condition of the several Greek 
states; and the third, of the private and domestic 
life, the theatres, games, religion, &c. of the Greeks, 
Of the second book a considerable fragment is still 
extant; but in its present form it cannot be consi- 
dered the work of Dicaearchus himself, but it is a 
portion of an abridgment which some one made of 
the Bios ris ‘EAAdSos. To this class of writings. 
we may also refer—5, ‘H eis Tpodwrlov kardéaors, 
a work which consisted of several books, and, as 
we may infer from the fragments quoted from it, 
contained an account of the degenerate and licen- 
tious proceedings of the priests in the cave of Tro- 
phonius. (Cie. ad Att. vi. 2, xii, 31; Athen. xiii. 
p. 594, xiv. p. 641.) The geographical works of 
Dicaearchus were, according to Strabo (ii. p. 104), 


censured in many respects by Polybius; and Strabo 


himself (iii. p. 170) is dissatisfied with his descrip- 
tions of western and northern Europe, which coun- 
tries Dicaearchus had never visited. Of a political — 
nature was—6. Tprrodrrinds (Athen. iv. p. 141; 
Cic. ad Ati. xiii. 32), a work which has been the 


‘subject of much dispute. Passow, in a programme 


(Breslau, 1829), endeavoured to establish the opi- 
nion that it was a reply to Anaximenes’s Tpixdpavos 
or Tpyrodurixds, in which the Lacedaemonians, | 
Athenians, and Thebans, had been calumniated. 


Buttmann thought it to have been a comparison of - | 


the constitutions of Pellene (Pallene), Corinth, and 
Athens (comp. Cic. ad Ait. il. 2), and that Dicae- 
archus inflicted severe censure upon those states — 

for their corrupt morals and their vicious constitu- 
tions. A -third opinion is maintained by Osanti 
(L e p. 8, &c.), who taking his stand on a passage - 
in Photius (Bibl. Cod. 37) where an elos Aikaiap- 


-xuxdy of a state. is mentioned as a combination.of | 


the three forms of government, the democratical, 


aristoeratical, and monarchical, infers that Dicacar- 


chus in his Tpurodcrixds, explained the nature of 


that mixed constitution, and illustrated it by the — 
example of Sparta. This opinion is greatly sup- 


ported by the contents of the fragments. Osann 
goes even so far as to think that the discussion on ~ 


politics in the sixth book of Polybius is based upon | 


3 pCO 
08s which referred to Greece. Buttmarin is the 
only modern. critic who has endeavoured to clam ` 
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the TprmoActinds of Dicaearchus. Cicero intended 
to make use of this work, which seems to have 
been written in the form of a dialogue, for his 
treatise de Gloria. (Ad Att. xiii. 30.) Among his 
philosophical works may be mentioned—7. Aeo6:a~ 
kol, in three hooks, which derived its name from 
the fact that the scene of the philosophical dialogue 
was laid at Mytilene in Lesbos. In it Dicaearchus 
endeavoured to prove that the soul was mortal. 
(Cic. Tuse. i. 81.) Cicero (ad Att. xiii. 12) when 
speaking of a work sep! yuvxis, probably means 
the AecS:axol, Another philosophical work,— 


8. Kopw@iaxol, which likewise consisted of three | 


books, was a sort of supplement to the former. 
(Cic; Tuse, i. 10.) It is probably the same work 
as the one which Cicero, in another passage (de 
Of: ii. 5), calls “de Interitu Hominum.” Some 
-other works, such as Mourela Srapriarév (Suid.), 
"Oduuwucds dydy or Adyos (Athen. xiv. p. 620), 
Tavadyvainds (Schol. ad Aristoph. Vesp. 564), and 
several others, seem to have been merely chapters 
of the Blos ris ‘EAAdSos. A work nep rhs ev 
Ily Sucias (Athen. xiii. p. 603) seems to have 
referred to the sacrifice which Alexander the Great 
performed at Ilium. The work aiSpor mepicoav 
has no foundation except a false reading in Ci- 
cero (ad Att. xiii, 39), which has been corrected 
by Petersen in his Phaedri Epicurei Fragm. p. 11. 
There are lastly some other works which are of a 
‘grammatical nature, and are usually believed to 
~~ have been the productions of our philosopher, viz. 
Tlep) *AAxatov (Athen. xi. pp. 460, 479, xv. pp. 
666, 668), and vrobéces Tay Evprmlidov ral Zopo- 
kAgous púbwv (Sext. Empir, adv. Geometr. p. 310), 
but may have been the works of Dicaearchus, a 
-grammarian of Lacedaemon, who, according to 


~ Suidas, was a disciple of Aristarchus, and seems 


to be alluded to in Apollonius. (De Pronom.: p. 
320.) A valuable dissertation on the writings of 
Dicaearchus is contained in Osann (2. e. p. l, &c.), 
and the fragments have been collected and accom- 


panied by a very interesting discussion by Maxi- 


mil. Fuhr, Décaearchi Messentt quae supersunt 
composiia, edita et illustrata, Darmstadt, 1841, 4to, 
2. Of Tarentum, is mentioned by Jamblichus 
(de Vit. Pythag. 36) among the celebrated Pytha- 
gorean philosophers. Some writers have been 
inclined to attribute to him the Blo: which are 
mentioned among the works of the Peripatetic 
Dicaearchus. (See Fuhr, l. c., p. 48, &.) [L.S.] 
DICAEOCLES. ( ArcaoxAjs), a writer of 
Cnidos, whose essays (d:arpi€at) are referred to by 
Athenaeus. (xi. p. 508, f.) E. E.] 
DICAEO’GENES (Aixawoyévns), a Grecian tragic 
and dithyrambic poet, of whom nothing is known 
except a few titles of his dramas. One of these, 
the Cypria, is supposed by some to have been not 
a tragedy, but a cyclic epic poem. (Suid. s. v.; 
Aristot. Poet. 16, with Ritter’s note, p. 199; Fa- 
bric. Bibl. Graec. ii. p. 295.) LPS 
-DICAEUS (Alxaos), a son of Poseidon, from 
-whom Dicaea, a town in Thrace, is said to have de- 
` rived its name. (Steph. Byz. s. v. Alxcua.) [L. S.} 
_ DICE (Aixn), the personification of justice, was, 


according to Hesiod (Theog. 901), a daughter of 
Zeus and Themis, and the sister of Eunomia and. 


Ejrene. She was considered as one of the Horae ; 


she watched the deeds of man, and approached the 
throne of Zeus with lamentations whenever a judge 
violated justice. (Hesiod. Op. 239, &e.) She was- 


the enemy of all falsehood, and the protectress of a 


allied itself with Perseus. 
as being still an adherent to the Macedonian cause, 
for which he was accused at Chalcis, together with 


Aen. iii. 171; comp. Brrrom artis.) 


‘personages. 
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wise administration of justice (Orph. Hymn, 49, 


61); and Hesychia, that is, tranquillity of mind, was _ 
her daughter. (Pind. Pyth. viii. 1; comp. Apollod. 
i. 8.§ 1; Hygin. Fab. 183; Diod. v. 72.) She 
is frequently called the attendant or councillor 
(wepedpos or ¢bvedpos) of Zeus. (Soph. Oed. Col, 


1377; Plut. Alder. 52; Arrian, Anab. iv.9; Orph. 
Hymn. 61. 2.) In the tragedians, Dice appears 


as a divinity who severely punishes all wrong, 
watches over the maintenance of justice, and 


pierces the hearts of the unjust with the sword 


made for her by Aesa. 
&c.) In this capacity she is closely connected 


(Aeschyl. Choeph. 689, 


with the Erinnyes (Aeschyl. Hum. 510), though 
her business is not only to punish injustice, but 
also to reward virtue. (Aeschyl. Agam. 773.) 
The idea of Dice as justice personified is most per- 


fectly developed in the dramas of Sophocles and 


Euripides. She was represented on the chest of 
Cypselus as a handsome goddess, dragging Adicia 
(Injustice) with one hand, while in the other she 


held a staff with which she beat her. ( Paus. v. 18;. 


comp. Eurip. Hippolyt. 1172.) _ [L. 8.] 
DI/CETAS (Atnéras), a Theban, was sent by 


his countrymen to Q. Marcius Philippus and the 
other Roman commissioners at Chalcis (B. c.. 171) 


to excuse the conduct of their state in having 
He went reluctantly, 


Neon and Ismenias, by the Theban exiles of the 
Roman party. Ismenias and he were thrown into 


prison, and there put an end to their own lives. | 


(Polyb. xxvii. 1, 2; Liv. xlii. 38, 48, 44.) [E. E.J] 

DICON (Alxwv), the son of Callimbrotus, was 
victor in the foot-race five times in the Pythian 
games, thrice in the Isthmian, four times in the 
Nemean, and at Olympia once in the boys’ foot- 
race, and twice in the men’s: he was therefore a 
mepiodovikns, His statues at Olympia were equal 
in number to his victories. He was a native of 


Caulonia, an Achaean colony in Italy; but after 


all his victories, except the first, he caused himself, 
for a sum of money, to be proclaimed as a Syra- 
cusan. One of his Olympic victories was in the 
99th Olympiad, B. c. 384. (Paus. vi. 38. $55 Anih. 


Graec, iy. p. 142, No. 120, ed. Jacobs, Anih. Pal, 


xiii. 15; Krause, Olymp. p. Uw. Agon. 
ii. p. 755.) | [P.S.] 
DICTAEUS (Airaios)}, a surname of Zeus, 
derived from mount Dicte in the eastern part of 
Crete. Zeus Dictaeus had a temple at Prasus, on 
the banks of the river Pothereus. (Strab. x. p. 
478.) : . [LS] 
DICTE (Alern), a nymph from whom mount 
Dicte in Crete was said to have received its name. 
She was beloved and pursued by Minos, but she 
threw herself into the sea, where she was caught 
up and saved in the nets (dtarvoy) of fishermen. 
Minos then desisted from pursuing her, and ordered 
the district to be called the Dictaean. (Serv. ad 
[L S.I]. 


271, Gymn. 


DICTYNNA.  [Brrromartis.} | 
© DICTYS (Atervs), the name of three mythical - 
(Ov. Aet. ili, 614, xii. 335; Apol- 

lod.i, 9. 8-6). > [Le SJ] 
DICTYS CRETENSIS. The grammarians 
and other writers who belong to the decline of the 
Roman empire, misled probably by the figments of 


the Alexandrian sophists, believed that various per- 
sons who flourished at the time of the Trojan war, 


| 
jo 
| 
\, 


elsewhere. 
and legends are obviously mingled with fictions of 

-a later date, were probably derived from the bards. 
of the epic cycle: ‘but the whole narrative is care- 
- fully pragmatised, that is, all miraculous events 
and supernatural agency are entirely excluded. - 
Jn style: Septimius evidently strives hard to imi- i 
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had committed to writing, 


poem. In this number was included Dictys of 


Crete, a follower of Idomeneus, and his name is- 


attached to a narrative in Latin prose, divided in- 
to six books, entitled “Dictys Cretensis de Bello 
Trojano,” or perhaps more accurately, “ Ephemeris 
Belli Trojani,” professing to be a journal of the 
feading events of the contest. To this is prefixed 
an introduction or prologue containing an account 
of the preservation and discovery of the work. 
We are here told that it was composed by Dictys 
of Gnossus at the joint request of Idomeneus and 
Meriones, and was inscribed in Phoenician charac- 
ters on tablets of lime wood or paper made from 
the bark. The author having returned to Crete 
in his old age, gave orders with his dying breath 
that his book should be buried in the same grave 
‘with himself, and accordingly the MS. was enclos- 
ed in a chest of tin, and deposited in his tomb. 
There it remained undisturbed for ages, when in 
the thirteenth year of Nero’s reign, the sepulchre 
was burst open by a terrible earthquake, the coffer 
was exposed to view, and observed by some shep- 


herds, who, having ascertained that it did not, as. 


they had at first hoped, contain a treasure, con- 
veyed it to their master Eupraxis (or Eupraxides), 
who in his turn presented it to Rutilius Rufus, 
the Roman governor of the province, by whom 


both Eupraxis and the casket were despatched to 
the emperor, 


Nero, upon learning that the letters 
were Phoenician, summoned to his presence men 
skilled in that language, by whom the contents 


were explained. The whole having been trans- 


lated into Greek, was deposited in one of the pub- 


lic libraries, and Eupraxis was dismissed loaded 
with rewards. 


‘This introduction is followed by a letter ad- 
dressed by a Q. Septimius Romanus to a Q. Arca- 
dius Rufus, in which the writer, after giving the 
substance of the above tale, with a few variations, 
informs his friend, that the volume having fallen 
into his hands, he had been induced, for his own 
amusement and the instruction of others, to con- 
vert the whole, with some condensations, into the 
Latin tongue. It is worth remarking, that the 
author of the introduction supposes the original 


MS. of Dictys to have been written in the Phoe- 


nician language, while Septimius expressly asserts, 
that the characters alone were Phoenician and the 


- language Greek. We may add to this account, 


that the writers of the Byzantine period, such as 


Joannes Malelas, Constantinus Porphyrogenitus, 
Georgius Cedrenus, Constantinus Manasses, Jo- 


annes and. Isaacus Tzetzes, with others, quote 
largely from this Dictys as an author of the highest 
and most unquestionable authority, and he cer- 
tainly was known as early as the age of Aelian. 


The piece itself contains a history of the Trojan. 
war from the birth of Paris, down to the death of 
The compiler not unfrequently differs- 
- widely from Homer, adding many particulars, and 


Ulysses. 


recording many events of which we find no trace 
Most of these, although old traditions 


in prose and verse, re- 
cords of the principal events, and that Homer had. 
derived from these sources the materials for his 


‘ fabrication ? 


an earthquake at that very period. 
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tate te ancient: models, especially Sallust, and: 


occasionally not without success, although both in- 
tone and phraseology we detect a close resemblance 
to the style of Appuleius and Aulus Gellius. 

In the absence of all positive evidence, a wide 


field is thrown open for conjecture with regard to 


the real author of this work, the period at which — 
it was actually composed, and the circumstances 
under which it was given to the world. Setting 
aside its alleged origin and discovery as quite un- 


-worthy of credit, many questions present them- 


selves. Have we any proof that there ever was a 
Greek original at all? If there was a Greek com- 
pilation on the same subject, are there. sufficient- 
grounds for believing that what we now possess 
was derived from it? Is it not more probable 
that the Latin chronicle was the archetype, or, at 


all events, independent, and that the introduction ` 


and prefatory epistle were deliberate forgeries, 
devised for the purpose of attracting attention and 
securing respect in days of ignorance and credu- 
lity? Again, if we admit that this is really a 
translation from a Greek original, at what epoch 
and in what manner did that “original first appear ? 
Is the story of the presentation to Nero a pure 
Are Septimius and Arcadius real 
personages? If they are, to what era do they 
belong? To these inquiries, which have been an- 
swered by different critics in most contradictory 
terms, we reply: 1. It is certain that a Greek 
history of the Trojan war bearing the name of 
Dictys was in circulation among the Byzantines 

named above, by some of whom, who had no 
knowledge of Latin, the ipsissima verba are cited. 
2. It is impossible to read the Latin Dictys with- 
out feeling convinced that it is a translation. The 
Graecisms are numerous and palpable, so that no 
one who examines the examples adduced by Peri- 
zonius can entertain any doubt upon. this head. 


3. It is a translation, fairly executed, of the narra- - 


tive used by the Byzantines. This j is proved by 
its close correspondence with the fragments found- 
in Malelas and others, while the want of absolute 
identity in particular passages is fully explained 


by the assumption that it was not a full and literal 


but a compressed and modified version. 4. These 
facts being established, we have no reasonable: 

grounds for rejecting the epistle of Septimius to 
Arcadius as spurious; but so common were these. 
names under the empire, that it is impossible to. 
fix with any degree of certainty upon the indivi- 
duals indicated. Hence, while the date of the 

letter is placed by some as early as the middle of 
the second century, Perizonius refers it to the time. 
of Diocletian, while others bring it down as low as 
Constantine, or even a century later. 5. Lastly, 
among the multitude of Sypotienes proposed with 


reference to the origin of the work, one is so inge- — 
nious, that it deserves: to be resctied from, oblivion. 


It is a matter of history that Nero made his. mad 
progress through Achaia in the thirteenth year of 
his reign, and that Crete was actually ravaged by — 
Hence Peri- 
zonius supposes that Eupraxis, a BoM islander, 


well aware of the passion displayed by the emperor 
for. everything Greek, and more especially of his 
love for the tale of Troy, forged this production 


under the name of his countryman, Dictys, with — 


regard to whom traditions may have been current, 
caused it to be transcribed into Phoenician: charac- 
eas as -bearing the closest resemblance to- the 
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~ Cadmeian letters first employed by the Hellenes, 
-and finally, availing himself of the happy accident 
of the earthquake, announced the discovery in a 
manner which could scarcely fail to excite the most 
intense curiosity. According to these views, we 
. may suppose the introduction to have been attached 
to the Greek copy by the first editor or transcriber, 
and to have been altogether independent of the 
Latin letter of Septimius; and this idea 1s con- 
firmed by the circumstance, that some MSS. con- 


tain the introduction only, while others omit the 


introduction and insert the letter. Those who 
wish to obtain full information upon the above and 
all other topics connected with the subject, will 
find the whole evidence stated and discussed m 
the admirable dissertation of Perizonius, first 
printed in the edition of Smids, Amst. 1702, and 
inserted in almost all subsequent editions, and in 
the introduction of Dederich, the most recent com- 
mentator. 
The compilations ascribed to Dictys and Dares 
[Dares], although destitute of any intrinsic value, 
are of considerable importance in the history of 
modern literature, since they are the chief foun- 
tains from which the legends of Greece first 
flowed into the romances of the middle ages, and 
then mingled with the popular tales and ballads of 
England, France, and Germany. The Tale of 
Troy, according to Dunlop, in his History of Fic- 
tion, was first versified by Bernoit de Saint More, 
an Anglo-Norman minstrel, who lived in the reign 
‘of our second Henry, and borrowed his ground- 
work of events from Dictys and Dares. This 
‘metrical essay seems in its turn to have served as 
a foundation for the famous chronicle of Guido 
dalle Colonne of Messina, a celebrated poet and 
lawyer of the 13th century, who published a ro- 
mance in Latin prose upon the siege of Troy, 
including also the Argonautic expedition and the 
war of the Seven against Thebes. In this strange 
medley, the history, mythology, and manners of 


‘the West and of the East, of the Greeks in the 


heroic age, and of the Arabian invaders of Chris- 
tendom, are mingled in the most fantastic confu- 
sion. The compound was, however, well suited to 
the taste of that epoch, for it was received with 
unbounded enthusiasm, and speedily translated 
into many European languages. From that time 
forward the most illustrious houses eagerly strove 
to trace their pedigree from the Trojan line, and 
the monkish chroniclers began to refer the origin 
of the various states whose fortunes they recorded 
to the arrival of some Trojan colony. 

Under these circumstances, we need not feel 
surprised that Dictys Cretensis was among the 
earliest works which exercised the skill of the first 


typographers. That which is usually recognized 


as the editio princeps is a 4to. in Gothic characters, 
containing 68 leaves of 27 lines to the page, and is. 
believed to have issued from the press of Ul. Zell 
at Cologne, about 1470. Another very ancient 
edition in Roman characters, containing 58 leaves 
of 28 lines to the page, belongs to Italy, and was 


. probably printed at Venice not long after the for- 


mer. Of more modern impressions the best are 
those of Mercerus, 12mo., Paris, 1618, reprinted 
at Amst. 12mo. 1630, containing a new recension 
of the text from two MSS. not before collated; of 
Anna Tanaq. Fabri fil. in usum Delphini, 4to., 


o Paris, 1680; and of Lud. Smids, in 4to, and 8vo., 
Amst, 1702, which held the first place until it was 


- 2. T. DIDIUS, a 
ing to Florus (iii. 4; comp. Rufus, Brev. 9, and 
„Ammian. Marcell. xxvii. 4, where we read M. 
Didius'instead of T. Didius), the Scordiscans who 


eprpitisg,; a 


‘superseded by that of Dederich, 8vo. Bonn, 1835, 


which is very far superior to any other, comprising 
a great mass of valuable matter collected by Orelli, 
among which will be found collations of two very 
old and important MSS., one belonging to St. Gall 
and the other to Berne. (In addition to the dis- 


sertations of Perizonius and Dederich, see Wop- 


kens, Adversaria Critica in Dictyn, and the re- 
marks of Hildebrand in Jahn’s Jahrb. fiir Philol 
xxiii. 3, p. 278, &e.) | [W. R.] 
DIDAS, a Macedonian, governor of Paconia for 
Philip V., was employed by Perseus to insinuate- 
himself into the confidence of his younger brother, 
Demetrius, for the purpose of betraying him. When. 
Demetrius, aware that he was suspected by his 
father, determined to take refuge with the Ro- 
mans, Didas gave information of the design to 
Perseus, who used it as a handle for accusing his 
brother to the king. Philip, having resolved to 
put Demetrius to death, employed Didas as his 
instrument, and he removed the prince by poison 
B. €. 181. He is afterwards mentioned as com- 
manding the Paeonian forces for Perseus in his 
war with the Romans, B. o. 171. (Liv. xl. 21—~ 
24, xlii. 51, 58.) [E. E.] 
DIDIA GENS, plebeian, is not mentioned un- 
til the latter period of the republic, whence Cicero 
( pro Muren. 8) calls the Didii novi homines. The 
only member of it who obtained the consulship 
was T. Didius in B. c. 98, In the time of the re- — 
public no Didius bore a cognomen. [L S.] 
DYDIUS. 1. T. Dinius, probably the author 
of the sumptuaria lex Didia, which was passed 
eighteen years after the lex Fannia, that is, in B. C. 
143 (Macrob. Sat. ii. 13), in which year T. Didius | 
seems to have been tribune of the people. ‘The 


lex Didia differed from the Fannia in as much as 


the former was made binding upon all Italy, where- 
as the latter had no power except in the city of 
Rome. There is a coin belonging to one T. Didius, 
which shews on the reverse two male figures, the one 
dressed, holding a shield in the left and a whip or 


vine in the right hand. The other figure is naked, 


but likewise armed, and under these figures we 


wai fi 
EDETD). 


` Pon wo Lye 


read T. Deir. It is usually supposed that this 
coin refers to our T, Didius, and Pighius (Annel. 
ii. p. 492) conjectures with some probability, that 
T. Didius, some years after his tribuneship, about 
about B. ©. 138, was sent as praetor against the 
revolted slaves in Sicily. If this be correct, the | 
figures on the coin may perhaps have reference to » 


ite (Morell. Thesaur. p. 151; Eckhel, Doctrin. 


Num. v. p. 201.) | | 
son of No. 1, repulsed, accord- 


had invaded the Roman province of Macedonia, 
and triumphed over them. (Cie. in Pison. 25.) 
According to the narrative of Florus, this victory 
was gained soon or immediately after the defeat of | 
the consul C. Cato, in B. c. 114, and was followed — 
by the victories of M. Livius Drusus and M. Mi- 


nucius Rufus. » 


DIDIUS. 


that at the time of Cato’s defeat, B. c. 114, T. 
Didius was praetor of Illyricum, and that in d: 


capacity he repelled the Scordiscans, who, after 


having defeated Cato, ranged over Macedonia. 


But this supposition is not without its difficulties, | 


for in the first place, we know of no war in Ilyri- 
cum at that time which might have required the 
presence of a praetor, and in the second place, it 


would be rather strange to find that T. Didius, 


who was praetor B. c. 114, did not obtain the con- 
sulship till 15 years later, especially as he had 
gained a victory and a triumph in his praetorship, 
whereas the ordinary interval between the praetor- 
ship and consulship is only the space of two years. 
According to Cicero (/.¢.), T. Didius triumphed 
ex Macedonia, and he had therefore had the ad- 
ministration of Macedonia and not of Illyricum ; 
moreover, Florus's account of the time of the victory 


_of Didius over the Seordiscans is erroneous, for we 


learn from the Chronicle of Eusebius (clxx. 2), that 


the victory of Didius over the Scordiscans took 


place. the year after the fifth consulship of C. 
Marius, that is, in B. c. 100, and consequently 14 
years later than the narrative of Florus would lead 
us to suppose. This also leaves us the usual in- 
terval of two years between the praetorship and 
the consulship, which Didius had in s. c. 98 with 
Q. Caecilius Metellus. In this year the two con- 
suls carried the lex Caecilia Didia. (Schol. Bob. 
ad Cie, pro Sexi. p. 3103 Cic. pro Dom. 16, 20, 
pro ae 64, Philip. v. 3.) Subsequently Didius 
obtained the proconsulship of Spain, and in B. c. 


93 he celebrated a triumph over the Celtiberians. 


(Fast. Triumph.; Cie. pro Plane. 25.) Respect- 


ing his proconsulship of Spain, we learn from Ap- 
pian (Hisp. 99, &c.), that he cut to pieces nearly 


20,000 Vaccaeans, transplanted the inhabitants of 
Termesus, conquered Colenda after a siege of nine 
months, and destroyed a colony of robbers by 
enticing them into his camp and then ordering 
them to be cut down. (Comp. Frontin. Strat. i. 8, 
§ 5, ii, 10. $ 1.) According to Sallust (ap. Gell. 
ii. 27; comp. Plut. Sertor. 3) Sertorius served in 
Spain as military tribune under Didius. Didius 
also took part in- ‘the Marsic war, which soon after 
broke out, and he fell in a battle which was fought 
in the spring of B. ©. 89. (Appian, B.C. i. 40; 

Vell. Pat. ii, 16; Ov. Fast. vi. 567, &c.) Accord- 
ing to a passage in Plutarch (Seréor. 12), Didins 


was beaten and slain, ten years later, by Sertorius 


in Spain, but the reading in that passage is- wrong, 


and instead of AfSiov, or as some read it @id:op, 


we ought to read @oupiSior, (Ruhnken, ad Vell. 
Pat. ii. 16.) There is a coin figured on p. 602, b., 


which refers to our T. Didius: the reverse shews a 


portico with a double row of pillars, and bears the 
inscription T. Dpr. Ime. Vin. Pus. 


shews the head of Concordia, her name, and that 
of P. Fonteius Capito, who struck the coin, and on 


it commemorated an act of the life of Didius, with 
whose family, as we may infer from the image of. 
l Concordia, Fonteius Capito was connected by mar- 

o riage, (Eckhel, Doctr. Num. v. p. 130. ) : 


3, T. Dorus, perhaps a son of No.2, was tri- 


bane of the people, in B. c. 95, with L. “Aurelius 
| Cotta... In the disputes arising from the accusation 


It has, therefore, been supposed 


from the tribunal. 


From this 
we see, that T. Didius received the title of impera- 
tor in Spain (Sallust. l e.) and that after his re- 
turn to Rome he restored or embellished the 

villa publica in the Campus Martius. The obverse 
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which one of their colleagues esas against Q- 


Caepio, Didius and Cotta were driven “by force 
(Cic. de Orat, ii. 47 ; conip: | 
Corra, No. 8.) 

_ 4. C. Diptus, a legate of C. Julius Gaa, who 


sent him, in B. c. 46, to Spain against Cn. Pom- 
peius.. In the neighbourhood of Carteia he gained 
a naval victory over Q. Attius Varus, and in the 


year following he set out from Gades with a fleet 


in pursuit of Cn. Pompeius, who had taken to 
flight. Pompeius was compelled to land, and 


Didius took or burnt his ships. Didius himself 
likewise landed, and after Pompeius had been 
killed by Caesennius Lento, Didius was attacked 
by the Lusitanian soldiers of Pompeius, and fell 
under their strokes. (Dion Cass. xliii, 14, 8l, 403 
Bell. Hisp. 37, 40.) ` 

5. Q. Dinivs, was governor of Syria i ingc. 31, 
a post to which he had probably been appointed 
by M. Antony; but, after the battle of Actium, he 
deserted Antony, and prevailed upon the Arabs to 
burn the fleet which Antony had built in the Ara- 
bian gulf. (Dion Cass. li. 7.) [L.S.] 

M. DIDIUS SA’LVIUS JULIA‘NUS, af- 
terwards named. M. Dıprus Commonus SEVERUS 
JULIANUS, the successor of Pertinax, was the son 
of Petronius Didius Severus and Clara Aemilia, 
the grandson or great-grandson of Salvius Julianus, 
so celebrated as a jurisconsult under Hadrian. 
Educated by Domitia Lucilla, the mother of M. 
Aurelius, by her interest he was appointed at a 
very early age to the vigintivirate, the first step 
towards public distinction. He then held in suc- 
cession the offices of quaestor, aedile, and praetor, 
was nominated first to the command of a legion in 
Germany, afterwards to the government of Belgica, 
and in recompense for his skill and gallantry in 
repressing an insurrection among the Chauci, a 
tribe dwelling on the Elbe, was raised to the con- 
sulship. He further distinguished himself in a 
campaign against the Catti, ruled Dalmatia and. 
Lower Germany, and was placed at the head of 
the commissariat in Italy. About this period he | 
was charged with having conspired against the life 
of Commodus, but had the good fortune to be ac- | 
quitted, and to witness the punishment of his 
accuser. Bithynia was next consigned to his 
charge; he was consul for the second time in A. D. 
179, along with Pertinax, whom he succeeded in 
the proconsulate of Africa, from whence he was ` 
recalled to Rome and chosen praefectus vigilum, 

Upon the death of Pertinax, the Praetorian as- 
sassins publicly announced that they would bestow — 


the purple on the man who would pay the highest. 


price. Flavius Sulpicianus, praefect of the ‘city, 
father-in-law. of ‘the murdered emperor, being at 
that moment in the camp, to which he had been 
despatched for the purpose of soothing the troops, 


proceeded at once to make liberal proposals, when 
Julianus, having been roused from a banquet by 


his wife and. daughter, arrived in all haste, and 
being unable to gain a admission, stood before the 


gate, and with a loud voice contended for the 
prize. The bidding went on briskly for a while, the 
soldiers reporting by turns to each of the two com- 
petitors, the one within the fortifications, the other 
outside | the rampart, the sum tendered by’ his. 
| rival. At length, Sulpicianus having promised a 
‘donative of twenty thousand sesterces a head, the 
throne was about to be knocked down to him, 
: when Julianus, no longer arung a small amount, | 
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shouted that he would give twenty-five thousand. 
The guards thereupon closed with the offers of 
Julianus, threw open their gates, saluted him by 
the name of Commodus, and proclaimed him em- 
peror. The senate was compelled to ratify the 
election.. But the populace, after the first confu- 
sion had subsided, did not tamely submit to the 
dishonour brought upon the state. Whenever the 
prince appeared in public he was saluted with 
groans, imprecations, and shouts of “robber and 
parricide.” The mob endeavoured to obstruct his 
progress to the Capitol, and even ventured to assail 
him with stones. This state of public feeling 
having become known, Pescennius Niger in Syria, 
< Septimius Severus in Illyria, and Clodius Albinus 
in Britain, each having three legions under his 
‘command, refused to acknowledge the authority of 
Julianus, who for a time made vigorous efforts to 
maintain his power. Severus, the nearest and 
therefore most dangerous foe, was declared a pub- 
lic enemy ; deputies were sent from the senate to 
persuade the soldiers to abandon him; a new 
general was nominated to supersede him, and a 
centurion despatched to take his life. The prae- 
- torians, long strangers to active military operations, 
were marched into the Campus Martius, regularly 
drilled, and exercised in the construction of fortifi- 
cations and field works. Severus, however, hav- 
ing secured Albinus by declaring him Caesar, ad- 
vanced steadily towards the city, made himself 
master of the fleet at Ravenna, defeated Tullius 
Crispinus, the praetorian praefect, who had been 
sent forward to arrest his progress, and gained 
over to his party the ambassadors commissioned to 
seduce his troops. On the other hand, the prae- 
torians, destitute of discipline, and sunk in de- 


f --bauchery and sloth, were alike incapable of offer- 


ing any effectual. resistance to an invader, and 
indisposed to submit to restraint. Matters being 
in this desperate state, Julianus now attempted 
“negotiation, and offered to share the empire with 
his rival. But Severus turned a deaf ear to these 
overtures, and still pressed forwards, all Italy de- 
claring for him as he advanced. At last the prae- 
torians, having received assurances that they should 
suffer no punishment, provided they would give 
up the actual murderers of Pertinax and offer no 
resistance, suddenly seized upon the ringleaders of 
the late conspiracy, and reported what they had 
done to Silius Messala, the consul, by whom the 
senate was hastily summoned and informed of 
these proceedings. Forthwith a formal decree was 
passed proclaiming Severus emperor, awarding 
divine honours to Pertinax, and denouncing death 
to Julianus, who, deserted by all except one 
of his praefects and his son-in-law, Repentinns, 
was slain in the palace by a common soldier in 


the 61st year of his age and the third month of | 
| Dido, prepared to set out in pursuit of her; but he 
was prevented by the entreaties of his mother and | 


his reign. : . 
_- Niebuhr, in his lectures on Roman history pub- 
lished by Dr. Schmitz, treats the common account 


that, after the death of Pertinax, the praetorians. 


offered the imperial dignity for sale to the highest 


bidder, as a sad exaggeration or misrepresentation, | 


and declares, that he is unable to believe that Sul- 
picianus and Julianus bid against one another, as 
at an auction. With all respect. for his opinion, 
‘no event in ancient history rests upon surer evi- 


dence, Setting aside the testimony of Herodian, | 
Capitolinus, and Spartianus, we have given the 


narrative of that strange exhibition almost in the 
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| words of Dion Cassius, who was not only in Rome 


at the period in question, but actually attended the 
meeting of the senate held on the very night when 
the bargain was concluded. We cannot suppose 
that he was ignorant of the real facts of the case. 
We cannot imagine any motive which could induce 
him to fabricate a circumstantial and improbable 
falsehood. (Dion Cass. lxxiii. 11—17; Spartian, 
Did, Julian; Capitolin. Pertin., sub fin., ii. 6. § 9, 
7. § 4; Eutrop. viii. 9; Victor, Cues. xix.; Zosim. 
i. 7.) | | [W. R.] 
DIDIUS GALLUS. 
DIDIUS SCAEVA. 


[GALLUS.] 
[Scaeva] 


DIDO (Aú), also called Elissa, which is pro- 


bably her more genuine name in the eastern tradi- 
tions, was a Phoenician princess, and the reputed 
founder of Carthage. The substance of her story 
is given by Justin (xviii. 4, &c.), which has been 
embellished and yariously modified by other writ- 
ers, especially by Virgil, who has used the story 
very freely, to suit the purposes of his poem. (See 
especially books i. and iv.) We give the story 
as related by Justin, and refer to the other 


writers where they present any differences. After 


the death of the Tyrian king, Mutgo (comp. Jo- 
seph. c. Apion. i. 18, where he is called Matgenus ; 
Serv. ad Aen. i. 343, 642, who calls him Methres ; 
others again call him Belus or Agenor), the people 
gave the government to his son, Pygmalion; and 
his daughter Dido or Elissa married her uncle, 
Acerbas (Virg. Aen. i. 343, calls him Sichaeus, 
and Servius, on this passage, Sicharbas), a priest 
of Heracles, which was the highest office in the 
state next to that of king. Acerbas possessed ex- 


traordinary treasures, which he kept secret, but a 


report of them reached Pygmalion, and led him to 
murder his uncle. (Comp. Virg. den. i. 349, &e., 
where Sichaeus is murdered at an altar; whereas 
J. Malalas, p. 162, &c., ed. Bonn, and Eustath. ad 
Dionys. Perieg. 195, represent the murder as hav- 
ing taken place during a journey, or during the 
chase.) Hereupon, Dido, who according to Virgil 
and others was informed of her husband’s murder 
in a dream, pretended that, in order to forget her 
grief, she would in future live with her brother 
Pygmalion, while in secret she made all prepara- 
tions for quitting her country. The servants whom 
Pygmalion sent to assist her in the change of her 
residence were gained over by her, and having 
further induced some noble Tyrians, who were 
dissatisfied with Pygmalion's rule, to join her, she 
secretly sailed away in search of a new home. 
The party first landed in the island of Cyprus, 
where their number was increased by a priest of 
Zeus, who jomed them with his wife and children, 
and by their carrying off by force eighty maidens 


to provide the emigrants with wives. In the mean 


time, Pygmalion, who had heard of the flight of 


by the threats of the gods (Serv. ad Aen. i, 363, gives 


a different account of the escape of Dido); and she _ 
thus safely landed in a bay on the coast of Africa. — 
Here she purchased (according to Serv. ad Aen. 
i. 367, and Eustath. ¢.¢., of king Hiarbas) as much 
land as might be covered with the hide of a bulls — 
but she ordered the hide to be cut up into the 
thinnest possible stripes, and with them she sur- 
rounded a great extent of country, which she called . 
‘Byrsa, from Bupa, i e. the hide of a bull. (Comp. 
| Virg. Aen. i. 367; Servius, ad loc, and ad.iv. 670; 
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Silius Ital; Pun: i, 25 ; Appian, Pun. 1.) The 
- number of strangers who flocked to the new colony 


from the neighbouring districts, for the sake of- 


commerce and profit, soon raised the place to a 
town community. The kinsmen of the new colo- 


nists, especially the inhabitants of Utica, supported | 


and encouraged them (Procop. Bell. Vandal, ii. 10); 


and Dido, with the consent of the Libyans, and 


under the promise of paying them an annual tri- 
bute, built the town of Carthage. In laying the 
foundations of the city, the head of a bull was 
found, and afterwards the head of a horse, which 
was a still more favourable sign, (Virg. Aen. i. 443, 
with Servius’s note; Sil. Ital. Pun. ii. 410, &c.) 
As the new town soon rose to a high degree of 
power and prosperity, king Hiarbas or Jarbas, who 
began to be jealous of it, summoned ten of the 
noblest Carthaginians to his court, and asked for 
the hand of Dido, threatening them with a war in 
case of his demand being refused. The deputies, 
who on their return dreaded to inform their queen 


of this demand, at first told her that Hiarbas wish- 


ed to haye somebody who might instruct him and 
his Libyans in the manners of civilized life; and 
when they expressed a doubt as to whether any- 
body would be willing to live among barbarians, 
Dido censured them, and declared that every citi- 
zen ought to be ready to sacrifice everything, even 
life itself, if he could thereby render a service to 
his country. This declaration roused the courage 
of the ten deputies, and they now told her what 
Hiarbas demanded of her. The queen was thus 


caught by the law which she herself had laid down. 


_ She lamented her fate, and perpetually uttered the 

name of her late husband, Acerbas; but at length 
she answered, that she would go whithersoever the 
fate of her new city might call her. She took 
three months to prepare herself, and after the lapse 
of that time, she erected a funeral pile at the ex- 
treme end of the city: she sacrificed many animals 
under the pretence of endeavouring to soothe the 
spirit of Acerbas before celebrating her new nup- 
tials. She then took a sword into her hand, and 
having ascended the pile, she said to the people 
that she was going to her husband, as they desired, 
and then she plunged the sword into her breast, 
and died. (Comp. Serv. ad Aen. i. 340, iv. 36, 335, 
674.) So long as Carthage existed, Dido was 
worshipped there as a divinity. (Sil. Ital. Pun. i. 
81, &.) With regard to the time at which Dido 
ts said to have founded Carthage, the statements 
of the ancients differ greatly. According to Ser- 
vius (ad Aen, iv. 459), it took place 40 years be- 
fore the foundation of Rome, that is, in B. c. 794 ; 
according to Velleius Paterculus (i. 6), it was 65 
years, and according to Justin (xvili. 6) and Oro- 


sius (iv. 6), 72 years, before the building of Rome. | 
Josephus (e. Apion. i, 18; comp. Syncellus, p, 143) 
places it 143 years and eight months after the 
building of the temple of Solomon, that is, B. 0. 


86l; while Eusebius (Chron. n: 971, ap. Syncell. 


p- 345; comp. Chron: n. 1003) places the event 

183 years after the taking of Troy, that is, in B. c. 
- 1025; and Philistus placed it even 37 or 50 years” 
before the taking of Troy. (Euseb. Chron. n. 7983 
 Syncell. p. 324; Appian, Pun. 1.) In the story 


constructed by Virgil in his Aeneid, he makes Dido, 


probably after the example of Naevius; a contem- 

porary of Aeneas, with whom she falls in love on} 
his arrival in Africa. As her love was not re- 
turned, and Aeneas hastened to seek the new home | 


which the gods had promised him, Dido in despair 
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emperor Augustus, 
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destroyed herself on a funeral pile. The anachro-. 


‘nism which Virgil thus commits is noticed by 


several ancient ‘writers. (Serv. ad Aen. iv. 459, 

682, v. 43 Macrob. Sat. v. 17, vi. 2; Auson. 
eh ced {L.8.] 

DIDYMARCHUS (Aidduapyos), is mentioned 


by Antoninus Liberalis (23) as the author of a 


work on Metamorphoses, of which the third book 
is there quoted. aa [L S.] 
DIDYMUS (Aléuuos). 1. A celebrated Alex- 
andrian grammarian of the time of Cicero and the 
He was a disciple or rather a _ 
follower of the school of Aristarchus (*Apiordpxetos, 
Lehrs, de Aristarchi stud. Homer. p. 18, &c.), and 
is said to have been the son of a dealer in salt fish. 
He was the teacher of Apion, Heracleides Ponticus, 
and other eminent men of the time, He is com- 
monly distinguished from other grammarians of 
the name of Didymus by the surname xaAxévrepos, 
which he is said to have received from his indefa- 
tigable and unwearied application to study. But 
he also bore the nickname of Bi6AroAdéas, for, 
owing to the multitude of his writings, it is said it 
often happened to him that he forgot what he had 
stated, and thus in later productions contradicted 
what he had said in earlier ones. Such contradic- 
tions happen the more easily the more a writer 
confines himself to the mere business of compiling ; 
and this seems to have been the case to a very 
great extent with Didymus, as we may infer from 
the extraordinary number of his works, even if it 
were not otherwise attested. The sum total of his 
works is stated by Athenaeus (iv. p. 139) to have 
been 3,500, and by Seneca (Ep. 88) 4000. (Comp. 
Quintil. i. 9. $19.) In this calculation, however, 
single books or rolls seem to be counted as separate 
works, orelse many of them must have been very small 
treatises. The most interesting among his produc- 
tions, all of which are lost, would have been those 
in which he treated on the Homeric poems, the 
criticism and interpretation of which formed the: 
most prominent portion of his literary pursuits. The 
greater part of what we now possess under the 
name of the minor Scholia on Homer, which were 
at one time considered the work of Didymus, is 
taken from the several works which Didymus- 


wrote upon Homer. Among them was one on the © 


Homeric text as constituted by Aristarchus (mepl 


ris Apiordpxov dtopbdcews), a work which would 


be of great importance to us, as he entered into 
the detail of the criticisms of Aristarchus, and re- 
vised and corrected the text which the latter had 
established. But the studies of Didymus were 
not confined to Homer, for he wrote also commen- 
taries on many other poets and. prose writers of 
the classical times of Greece. We have mention 
of works of his on the lyric poets, and especially — 
on Bacchylides (Theophyl. Æp. 8; Ammon. s. v. 
Nypeides) and Pindar, and the better and greater’ 
part of our scholia on Pindar is taken from the | 
commentary of Didymus. (Biéckh, Praef: ad Schol. 


Pind. p. xvii. &e.) The same is the case with the _ 
extant scholia on Sophocles. (Richter, de Aeschyli, 
Sophoclis, et Euripidis interpretibus Graecis; p. 106, — 
&c) -Inthe scholia on Aristophanes, too,. Didy- 


musis often referred to, and we further know that 


he wrote commentaries on Euripides, Ion, Phryni- 
chus (Athen. ix. p. 371), Cratinus (Hesych. s. vs 
‘Képoas; Athen. xi. p. 501), Menander (Etymoh 
Gud. p. 838. 25), and'others.. The Greek orators, 


tragic poets (rep) tpaywdouuérns Aétews), of which 


S (Adkis kwp) was written by him-on the phrase- 


= Jeast seven books; and a fourth treated on false 


~ (Sol. 1) under the title wep) rav aëóvwv Zdrwvos. 


- whether those extracts belong to cur Alexandrian 


` and a treatise on stones and different kinds of 


Philol, im Alterthum, i. p. 405, &e. 
- wrote, according to Suidas (s. v. Alduuos), wifava, 


= the méard (mbavőv xal copioudtev Adoes) in 


marian, who, according to Suidas (s. v. Alðuuos), 
-wrote upon the mistakes committed by Thucydides 
against analogy, and a work on Analogy among | 
‘the Romans. . He further made an epitome of the 


(Serm. 101; comp. Lersch, Die Sprachphilos. der 
- Alien, pp. 74, 143, &e.) oe 


of the Christian era, and must be distinguished 
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= Demosthenes, Isaeus, Hyperides, Deinarchus, and 
others, were likewise commented upon by Didy- 
mus. Besides these numerous commentaries, we 


from Didymus the monk, who is spoken of by So- 
crates. (Hist, Eccles. iv. 388.) At the age of four 
years, and before he had learnt to read, he became 
blind; but this calamity created in him an invin- 
cible thirst after knowledge, and by intense appli- 
cation he succeeded in becoming not only a distin- 
guished grammarian, rhetorician, dialectician, ma- 
thematician, musician, astronomer, and philosopher 
(Socrat. iv. 25; Sozom. Hi. 15; Rufin. xi 7; 
Theodoret. iv. 29; Nicephor. ix. 17), but also in 
acquiring a most extensive knowledge of sacred | 
literature. He devoted himself to the service of 
the church, and was no less distinguished for the- 
exemplary purity of his conduct than for his learn- 
ing and acquirements. In a. D. 392, when Hiero- 
| nymus wrote his-work on illustrious ecclesiastical 
authors, Didymus was still alive, and professor of 
theology at Alexandria. He died in a. D. 396 at 


have mention of a work on the phraseology of the 


the 28th book is quoted. (Macrob. Sat. v. 18; 
Harpocrat. s. v., Enpadorpelv.). A similar work 


ology of the comic poets, and Hesychius made- 
great use of it, as he himself attests in the epistle- 
to Eulogius. (Comp. Etymol. M. p. 492. 53; 
Schol. ad Apollon, Rhod. i 1139, iv. 1058.) A 
third work of the same class was on words of am- 
biguous or uncertain meaning, and consisted of at 


or corrupt expressions. He further published a 
collection of Greek proverbs, in thirteen books 
(npds rods wep wapomudy ouvreraxdras), from 


which is taken the greater part of the proverbs | the age of eighty-five. As professor of theology he 


contained in the collection of Zenobius. (Schneide- | was at the head of the school of the Catechumeni, © 
win, Corpus Paroemiogr. Graec. i, p. xiv.) A work | and the most distinguished personages of that pe- 
on the laws of Solon is mentioned by Plutarch | riod, such as Hieronymus, Rufinus, Palladius, 
Ambrosius, Evagrius, and Isidorus, are mentioned 
among his pupils. Didymus was the author of a 
great number of theological works, but most of 
them are lost. The following are still extant :— 
1. “Liber de Spiritu Sancto.” The Greek original 
is lost, but we possess a Latin translation made by 
Hieronymus, about A. D. 386, which is printed 
among the works of Hieronymus. Although the 
author as well as the translator intended it to be 
one book (Hieronym. Catal. 109), yet Marcianaens 
in his edition of Hieronymus has divided it into 
three books. The work is mentioned by St. Au- 
gustin (Quaest. in Exod. ii. 25), and Nicephorus 
(ix. 17).. Separate editions of it were published 
at Cologne, 1531, 8vo., and a better one by Fuchte, 
Helmstadt, 1614, 8yo. 2. * Breves Enarrationes 
in Epistolas Canonicas.” This work is likewise 
grammarian, or to some other writer of the same extant only in a Latin translation, and was first 
name. It is very probable that, with Suidas, we | printed in the Cologne edition of the first work. 
ought to distinguish from our grammarian a natu- | It is contained also in all the collections of the — 
ralist Didymus, who possibly may be the same as | works of the fathers. The Latin translation is the 
the one who wrote a commentary on Hippocrates, | work of Epiphanius, and was made at the request 
of Cassiodorus. (Cassiod. de Institut. Divin. 8.) 
3. “ Liber adversus Manichaeos.” This work ap- 
pears to be incomplete, since Damascenus ( Parallel. 
p. 507) quotes a passage from it which is now not 
to be found in it. It was first printed in a Latin 
| version by F. Turrianus in Possevin’s Apparatus 
Sanci, dd Cale. Lit. D., Venice, 1603, and. at Co- 
logne in 1608. It was reprinted in some of the 
Collections of the Fathers, until at last Combefisius 
in his “Auctarium novissimum ” (ii. p. 21, &c.) 
published the Greek original. (Paris, 1672, fol.) 
4, Tlept Tpiddos. This work was formerly believed | 
to be lost, but J. A. Mingarelli discovered a MS. 
of it, and published it with a Latin version at 
Bologna, 1769, fol. A list of the lost works of 
Didymus is given by Fabric. Bibl. Grace. ix. p. 
273, &e.; compare Cave, Hist. Lit. i. p. 205; 
Guericke, de Schola Alexandr. ii. p. 332,&e. [L.8.] 
_DI'DYMUS (Abvuos), a Greek medical writer 
who lived perhaps in the third century after Christ, 
as he is quoted by Aëtius (tetrab. ii. serm. ii. c. 15, 
p. 256) and Alexander Trallianus: (De fed. vii. 
13, p. 285), by whom he is called copørarosi — 
He may perhaps be the native of Alexandria who 
| ,. fis mentioned by Suidas as having written fifteen 
4, Of Alexandria, lived in the fourth century | books on Agriculture, and who is frequently quoted — 
in the collection of writers called Geoponiei (Jib. i. 


Didymus appears to have been acquainted even 
with Roman literature, for he wrote a work in six 
books against Cicero’s treatise “de Re Publica,” 
(Ammian. Marcell, xxii. 16), which afterwards 
induced Suetonius to write against Didymus. 
(Suid. s. v. Tpwyxvados.) Didymus stands at the 
close of the period in which a comprehensive and 
independent study of Greek literature prevailed, 
and he himself must be regarded as the father of 
the scholiasts who were satisfied with compiling or 
abridging the works of their predecessors. 

In the collection of the Geoponica there are va- 
rious extracts bearing the name of Didymus, from 
which it might be inferred that he wrote on agri- 
culture or botany; but it is altogether uncertain 


wood (ep) uapudpaw Kal mayrolay ivAwy), a 
treatise which has been edited by A. Mai as an 
appendix to the fragments of the Iliad. (Milan, } 
1819, fol.) See Grafenhan, Gesch. der Klass. 

2. An Alexandrian grammarian, commonly eall- 
ed the younger (ó véos): he taught at Rome, and 


mepi dpboypadias, and many other excellent works. 
In a preceding article, however, Suidas attributes. 


two books to one Didymus Areius, an Academic 
philosopher, who lived at Rome in the time of 
Nero. (Comp. Euseb. Praep. Evang. xi. 23; Eu- 
doc. p. 135.) Pana Opens 
8, With the praenomen Claudius, a Greek gram- 


works of Heracleon, and some other works. A 
fragment of his epitome is preserved in Stobaeus. 


DIGITIUS. 


ooe 5 ti, 3, 14, 17, 26, &c., ed. Niclas}. His writ- 

ings would seem to have been extant in the seven- 
teenth century, or at least they were supposed to | 
be so, as Salmasius expected to receive a MS. of | 


his work de Plantis from Italy. (iis pe ved to 
his Letters, p. 39.) [W A.G. J. 
DIE SPITER. [JUPITER. ] 


DIEUCHES (Acedyns), a Greek physician, who : 


lived probably in the fourth century B. C., and be- 
longed to the medical sect of the Dogmatici. (Ga- 
len, de Ven. Sect. adv. Hrasistr. ¢.5, vol. xi. p.163; 
comp. Id. de Simplic. Medicam. Temper. ac cult, 
vi. prooem, vol. xi, p. 795, de Meth. Med. i. 3, 
a 3, vol. x. pp. 28, 462, Comment. in LHippocr. 
“de Nat. Hom. ii, G, vol. xv. p. 186.) He was 
tutor to Numenius of Heraclea (Athen. i p. 5. 
$ 8), and is several times quoted by Pliny. (H. N. 
xx. 15, 33, 73, xxiii. 29, xxiv. 92.) He wrote 
some medical wor ks, of which nothing but a 
few fragments remain, (Ruf. Ephes., ed. Matthaei ; 
XXI Vet. Medic. Grace. Opuse. ed. Matthaei ; 
C. G. Kiihn, Additam. ad Elench, Medic. Vet. a 
J. A. Fabriesexhibit. fasc. xiii. p.6.) [W.A.G.] 
DIEU‘CHIDAS .(Atevytdas), of Megara, a 
Greek historian who wrote a history of Megara 
(Meyapicd), which consisted of at least five books. 
(Clem. Alex. Sirom. i. p. 141, vi. p. 267; Diog. 
Laért. i. 57; Comp. Harpocrat. s. v. dyuds.) The 
age of Dieuchidas is unknown, but his work is 
frequently referred to by the ancients, and his 
name often appears in a corrupt form. (Schol. ad 
Apollon. Rhod. i. 118, 517, where his name is 
Awnxidas ; Steph. Byz. s. v. Sxippa; Athen. vi. 
p. 262; Harpocrat. s. v. Tepavia; Schol. ad Pind. 
Nem. ix. 30; Plut. Lye. 2, in the last two passages 
. Aveurvyidas ; Schol. ad Aristoph. Vesp.870; Eudec. 
p- 286, where the name is Diryehias.) [L. S.] 
SEX. DIGI/TIUS. 1. An Italian, who served 
as a marine (socius navalis) under the great P. 
Corn. Scipio Africanus. After the taking of New 


Carthage in B.c. 210, Sex. Digitius and Q. Tre- 


bellius were rewarded by Scipio with the corona 
muralis, for the two men disputed as to which of 
them had first scaled the walls of the place.. (Liv. 
xxvi. 48.) It must be supposed that Digitius 
was further rewarded for his bravery with the 
Roman franchise ; for his son, or perhaps he him- 
self, is mentioned as praetor in B. €. 194, 

2. It is uncertain whether he is a son of the 
Digitius who served in Spain under Scipio, or 
whether he is identical with him, though the for- 
mer is more probable. He was praetor in Bc. 
194, and obtained southern Spain as his province. 


After the departure of M. Cato, several of the 


Spanish tribes again revolted, and Digitius had to 
fight many battles against them, in most of which 
he was so unsuccessful, that at the termination of 
his office his forces were reduced to half of their 
original number, | In B. c. 190 he was appointed 
legate by the consul L, Corn. Scipio Asiaticus ; 


and, conjointly with two others, he was. com- 


mlcioned to collect a fleet at Brondusium from 


all parts of the coast. In B. c. 174 he was one of 


the ambassadors sent to Macedonia, and in. the 
year following he was sent to Apulia to purchase 


_ provisions for the fleet and the army. (Liv. xxxv. | 


J, 2, xxxvii. 4, xli. 22, xlii. 27 ; Oros. iv. 22, 
where he is erroneously called Publius.) The 
military tribune, Sex. Digitius, who is mentioned 


by Livy (xliji. 11) about the same time, is probably. 


a son of our Sex. Digitius. [L. S. St 


DIOCLEIDES, | “4066. : 


_DII'TREPHES ( Aurtpéons, Thue... vi.- 29), 


ene distinct from the Diotrephes of Thue. viij. 


64, was entrusted, B. €. 413, with the charge of 


carrying home the Thracian mercenaries who ar- | 


rived at Athens too late to sail for Syracuse with 


4 Demosthenes, and were, to save expense, at once. 
dismissed. He made on the way descents upon 


Boeotia at Tanagra, and at Mycalessus, the latter 


‘of which places he surprised, and gave up to the 


savage butchery of his barbarians. Boeotian forces 


came up with them, however, in their retreat to 


the ships, and cut down a considerable number. 
eine eS himself not improbably fell. Pausanias 
(i. 23. §§ 2, 3) saw a statue of him at Athens, 
representing him as pierced with arrows; and an 
inscription containing his name, which was doubt- 


| less cut on the basement of this statue, has been 


recently discovered at Athens, and is given on 
p- 890, a, This Diitrephes is probably the same 
as. the Diitrephes mentioned by Aristophanes 


(Aves, 798, 1440), satirized in one place as a leader » 


of the fashion of chariot-driving; in another asa 
forward upstart, who had advanced himself, if the 
Scholiast understood the joke, to military office by 
the trade of basket-making. The date of “ the 
Birds,” B. c. 414, would be rather a confirmation 
of the identity of the two. [A. H. C.] 
DILLIUS APONIA'’NUS. [Aponranus.] 
DY'LLIUS VO/CULA. [Vocura.] 
DINDYME'NE (Awdvuývn or Awdvuern), a 


surname of Cybele, derived either from mount 


Dindymus in Phrygia, where a temple was believed 
to have been built to her by the Argonauts ( Apol- 
lon. Rhod, i. 985, with the Schol.; Strab. xii. p. 
575; Callim. Epigr. 42 ; Horat. Carm. i. 16.53 


Catull. 63, 91; Serv. ad Aen. ix, 617), or from 


Dindyme, the wife of Maeon and mother of Cybele. 
(Diod. iii. 58.) [L. 5.] 
DINON. [Dezt1non.] 
DIOCLEIDES (Avonacidys), an Athenian, who, 


when the people were highly excited about the 


mutilation of the Hermae, B. c. 415, and ready to 
credit any information whatever, came forward and 
told the following story to the council :—Private 
business having taken him from home on the night 
on which the busts were defaced, he had seen 
about. 300 men enter the orchestra "of the theatre, 


and was able by the light of the fall moon to ob- — 


serve their features perfectly. At the time he had 
no idea of the purpose of their assembling, but the 
next day he heard of the affair of the Hermae, and 
taxed some of the 300 with it. They bribed him 
to secresy by the promise of two talents, which 


they afterwards refused to pay, and he had there- : 


fore come to give information. This story was 


implicitly believed at the time, and a number of 


persons mentioned as guilty by Diocleides were 


imprisoned, while the informer himself received a 
crown of honour and a public. entertainment in the . 


Prytaneium. Soon afterwards, however, Ando- 
cides (who with several of his relations was. among 
the prisoners) came forward with his version of 


the matter, which contradicted that. of Diocleides, 
It was also remembered that the moon was not — 


visible on the night on which the latter professed 
to have marked by its light the faces of the ac- 


cused, -He was driven, therefore, to confess that 
his” ‘evidence was false, and he added (which was, 
perhaps, equally false), that he had been suborned 
to give it by two men named Alcibiades and Ami- 
Tes > Both of these sought safety by flight, and - 
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Diocleides was put to death. 
pp 6—9 ; Thuc. vi. 60; Phryn. ap. Plut, Ale.. 


20 ; Diod. xiii. 2.) [E. E.] 


. DIOCLEIDES (Aioràelðns), of Abdera, is |g 


mentioned in Athenaeus (for this seems to be the 
< meaning of the passage) as having admirably de- 


scribed the famous engine called “EAémodrs (the 


City-taker), which was made by Epimachus the 


` Athenian for Demetrius Poliorcetes at the siege of | 


= Rhodes. (Ath. v. p. 206, d.; Diod. xx. 91; 
Wesseling, ad loc. ; Plut, Demeir. 21; Vitruv. x. 
22. [E. E.] 

- DI'OCLES (AvxaAjjs), the son of Orsilochus and 
father of Crethon and Orsilochus, was a king of 
Phere. (Hom, Z/. v. 540, &e., Od. iii. 488; Paus. 
iii. 30. § 2.) = [ES 

—DIOCLES (Avorajjs), a Syracusan, celebrated 
for his code of laws. No mention of his name oc- 


curs in Thucydides, but according to Diodorus he | 


was the proposer of the decree for putting to death 


the Athenian generals Demosthenes and Nicias. - 


(Diod. xiii. 19.) He is called by Diodorus upon 
this occasion the most eminent of the demagogues 
“at Syracuse, and appears to have been at this time 
the leader of the popular or democratic party, in 
opposition to Hermocrates. The next year (B.C. 


412), if the chronology of Diodorus be correct, a. 


democratic revolution took place, and Diocles was 
appointed with several others to frame and establish 
‘anew code of laws. In this he took so prominent 


a part, that he threw his colleagues quite into the. 


shade, and the code was ever after known as that 
of Diocles. We know nothing of its details, but 
is is praised by Diodorus for its conciseness of 


style, and the care with which it distinguished | 


different offences and assigned to each its peculiar 


penalty. The best proof of its merit is, that it 


continued: to be followed asa civil code not only 


| at Syracuse, but in many others of the Sicilian - 
cities, until the island was subjected to the Roman ` 


law. (Diod. xiii. 35.) | 


The banishment of Hermocrates and his party 


. (B. c; 410; see Xen. Hell, i. 1. § 27) must have 


left Diocles undisputed leader of the commonwealth. | 


The next year he commanded the forces sent by 
Syracuse and the other cities of Sicily to the relief 


of Himera, besieged by Hannibal, the son of Gisco. | 


He was, however, unable to avert its fate, and 


withdrew from the city, carrying off as many as : 


possible of the inhabitants, but in such haste that 


he did not stay to bury those of his troops who | 


had fallen in battle. (Diod. xiii. 59—61.) This 


circumstance probably gave rise to discontent at ` 
Syracuse, which was increased when Hermocrates, ` 


having returned to Sicily and obtained some suc- 
-cesses against the Carthaginians, sent back the 


bones of those who had perished at Himera with | 
the highest honours. The revulsion of feeling thus | 
excited Jed to the banishment of Diocles, B. c. 408. . 
(Diod. xiii. 63, 75.) It does not appear whether | 
he was afterwards recalled, and we are at a loss to | 


connect with the subsequent revolutions of Syra- 


cuse the strange ‘story told by Diodorus, that he | 


stabbed himself with his own sword, to shew his 
respect for one of his laws, which he had thought- 
lessly infringed by coming armed into the place 
of assembly. (Diod. xiii. 33.) A story almost 
precisely similar is, however, told by the same 
author (xii. 19) of Charondas [CHaronpas], 


which renders it at least very doubtful as regard- 
ing Diocles.. Yet it is probable that he must have | 


(Andoe: de Myst. 


he lost his own life in consequence. 


| DIOCLES, 
died about this time, as we find no mention of his 
name in the civil dissensions which led to the 
elevation of Dionysius. (Hubmann, Diokles Gesetz- 
eber der Syrakusier, Amberg, 1842.) [E. H. B.] 
DI’OCLES (AtoxaAfjs). 1. A brave Athenian, who 
lived in exile at Megara. Once in a battle he pro- 
tected with his shield a youth whom he loved, but 
The Mega- 
rians rewarded the gallant man with the honours 
of a hero, and instituted the festival of the Dio- 
cleia, which they celebrated in the spring of every 
year. (Theocrit. xii. 27, &e.; Aristoph. Acharn. 
7743 Plut. Thes. 10; Dict. of Ant. s.v. Aidkacia.) 

2. The name of three wealthy Sicilians who were 
robbed by Verres and his satellites. (Cic. in Verr. 
iii. 56, 40, v. 7, iv. 16.) [L. $.] 

DI‘OCLES (Atoxajs), literary. 1. Of ATHENS. 
See below. | 

2. Of Cnipus, a Platonic philosopher, who is 
mentioned as the author of Atarpi€al, from which 
a fragment is quoted in Eusebius. (Praep. Bearg. 
xiv. p. 731.) 

3. A Greek GRAMMARIAN, who wrote upon the 
Homeric poems, and is mentioned in the Venetian 
Scholia (ad M. xiii. 103) along with Dionysius Thrax, 
Aristarchus, and Chaeris on the subject of Greek 
accents. A dream of his is related by Artemi- 
dorus. (Oncir. iv. 72.) 

4, Of Macnesra, was the author of a work 
entitled émSpou7 rév pirooddwy, and of a second 
on the lives of philosophers (mep) Blwy qirccddur), 
of both of which Diogenes Laértius appears to 
have made great use. (ii. 82, vi. 12, 13, 20, 36, 
87, 91, 99, 108, vii. 48, 162, 166,179, 181, ix. 
61, 65, x. 12.) | | 

5. Of PEPatETHUS, the earliest Greek historian, 
who wrote about the foundation of Rome, and 
whom Q. Fabius Pictor is said to have followed in a 
great many points. (Plut. Rom. 3, 8; Fest. so | 
Romam.) How long he lived before the time of 
Fabius Pictor, is unknown. Whether he is the 


same as the author of a work on heroes (crept 


Fodwy ovvrayua), which is mentioned by Plutarch 
(Quaest, Grace. 40), and of a history of Persia 
(Tepod), which is quoted by Josephus (Ant. Jud. 
x. 11. § 1), is likewise uncertain, and it may be 
that the last two works belong to Diocles of 
Rhodes, whose work on Aetolia (AirwAud) is 
referred to by Plutarch. (De Flum. 22.) 

6. Of Svparis, a Pythagorean philosopher 
(lamb. Vit. Pyth. 36), who must be distinguished 
from another Pythagorean, Diocles of Phlius, who |. 
is mentioned by Iamblichus (Vit. Pythag. 35) as 
one of the most zealous followers of Pythagoras. 
The latter Diocles was still alive in the time of 


| Aristoxenus (Diog. Laért. viii. 46), but further 


particulars are not known about him.» [L. §.] 
DI'OCLES (AvokaAjs), of Athens, or, according 
to others, of Phlius, and perhaps in fact a Phiiasian | 
by birth and an Athenian by citizenship, was a 
comic poet of the old comedy, contemporary with 


Sannyrion and Philyllius. (Suid. s. v.) The fol- | 


lowing plays of his are mentioned by Suidas and 


Eudocia (p. 132), and are frequently quoted by the 
grammarians: Bd«xot, Odrarra, Kixkwres (by 


others ascribed to Callias), MéAirra. The Ovéarys 


| and “Oveipo:, which are only mentioned by Suidas — 
and Eudocia, are suspicious titles. 
have been an elegant poet. (Meineke, Frag. Com. ` 


He seems to 


Grace. i. pp. 251-253, ti. pp. 838-841.) [P.S.] 
DI'OCLES (Aioràñs), a geometer of unknown 


pi 


TOTO R snot e 


Anthology. (Brunck, Anal. ii. 182 


Seneca. 


| (Jacobs, xiii. 882, 883.) 


‘DIOCLES. 


date, who wrote wep) múprov, according to Eutocius | 
who has cited from that book (Comm. in Sph. et 


Cycl. Archim. lib. ii. prop. v.) his method of divid- 
ing a sphere by a plane in a given ratio But 
he is better known by another extract which Eu- 
tocius (Op. Cit. lib. ii. prop. ii.) has preserved, 


giving his mode of solving the problem of two 
mean proportionals by aid of a curve, which has | 
have been born while his parent was a slave ; but 


since been called the cissoid, and is too well known 
to ee to need description. [A. De M. 
DYOCLES CARYSTIUS (Awriĝs 6 Kapic- 


T105), a very celebrated Greek physician, was born 


at Carystus in Euboea, and lived in the fourth 
century B.C., not long after the time of Hippocrates, 
to whom Pliny says he was next in age and fame. 
(H. N. xxvi. 6.) He belonged to the medical sect 
of the Dogmatici (Gal. de Aliment. Facult. i. l, vol. 
vi. p. 455) and wrote several medical works, of 
which only the titles and some fragments remain, 
preserved by Galen, Caelius Aurelianus, Oribasius, 
and other ancient writers. The longest. of these is 
a letter to king Antigonus, entitled *EmoroA7 
Tpopuaakrixy, “A Letter on Preserving Health,” 
which is inserted by Paulus Aegineta at the end 
of the first hook of his medical work, and which, 
if genuine, was probably addressed to Antigonus 
Gonatas, king of Macedonia, who died B. c. 239, 
at the age of eighty, after a reign of forty-four 
years. It resembles in its subject matter several 
other similar letters ascribed to Hippocrates 
(see Ermerins, Anecd. Med. Graeca, praef. p. 
xiv.), and treats of the diet fitted for the differ- 
ent seasons of the year. It is published in the 
various editions of Paulus Aegineta, and also in 
several other works: e. g. in Greek in Matthaei’s 

edition of Rufus Ephesius, Mosquae, 1806, 8vo.; 
in Greek and Latin in the twelfth volume ‘of the 
old edition of Fabricius, Biblioth. Graeca; and in 
Mich. Neander’s Syllogae Physicae, Lips. 1591, 

8vo.; and in Latin with Alexander Trallianus, Ba- 
sil, 1541, fol.; and Meletius, Venet. 1552, 4to. &e, 
There is also a German translation by Hieronymus 
Bock, in J. Dryander’s Practicirbiichlein, Frank- 
fort, 1551, 8vo. Some persons have attributed to 
Diocles the honour of first explaining the difference 
between the veins and arteries; but this does not 
seem to be correct, nor is any great discovery. con- 
nected with his name. Further information re- 
specting him may be found in the different histories 
of medicine, and also in Fabricius, Biblioth. Graeca, 
vol. xii, p. 584, ed. vet.; A. Rivinus, Programma 
de Dioele Carystio, Lips. "1655, 4to.; C.G. Gruner, 
Bibliothek der Alten Aerzte, Leipz. 1781, 8vo. vol. 
i. p. 605; C. G. Kühn, Opuscula Academ. Med. et 
Philolog. Lips. 1827, 8vo. vol. ii. p.87. In these 
works are quoted most of the passages in ancient 
authors referring to Diocles; he is also mentioned 
by Soranus, de Arte Obstetr. pp. 15, 16, 67, 99, 


124, 210, 257, 265; and in Cramer’ s Anead. Graeca 


Paris, vol.i. p. 394, and vol. iv. p. 196. [W.A.G.] 


DYOCLES, JULIUS (Iovis AuoKdfs), of 


Carystus, the author of four epigrams : in the Greek 


167.) His name implies that he was a Greek, 
and had obtained the Roman civitas. . 


Diocles of Carystus, who is often mentioned by 
Others suppose him to be the same as 
the physician. — 
variously written in the titles to his. epigrams. 
[P. S.] 


Jacobs, ii. | 


Reiske sup- 


posed him to be the same person as the rhetorician | 
enemies, Diocletian was- acknowledged by the 


dispute his claims. | 
with praiseworthy and politic moderation. There 
| were no b proseniptions, no confiscations, no banish: .. 


The name of the poet himself is 


DIOCLETIANUS: ion 


= DIOCLETI IA’NUS VALERIUS, was born 
near Salona in Dalmatia, in the year A. n. 245, of 
most obscure parentage; his father, according to 
the accounts commonly received, which are, how- 


| ever, evidently hostile, having been a freedman 


and provincial scribe, while the future emperor 
himself was indebted for liberty to a senator 
Anulinus. Were this last statement true he must 


this is impossible, for, as Niebuhr has pointed out, 
the Roman law, even as it stood at that period, 


would have prevented the son from being enlisted. 


in the legion. From his mother, Doclea, or 
Dioclea, who received her designation from. the 
village where she dwelt, he inherited the appella- 
tion of Docles or Dioeles, which, after his assump- 
tion of the purple, was Latinized and expanded 


‘into the more majestic and sonorous Diocletianus, 


and attached as a cognomen to the high patrician 
name of Valerius. “Having entered the army he 
served with high reputation, passed through vari- 
ous subordinate grades, was appointed to most im- 
portant commands under Probus and Aurelian, in 
process. of time was elevated to the rank of consul 
suffectus, followed Carus to the Persian war, and, 
after the death of that emperor on the banks of the 
Tigris [Car us], remained attached to the court dur- 
ing the retreat in the honourable capacity of chief 
captain of the palace guards (domestici). When 
the fate of Numerianus became known, the troops ~ 
who had met in solemn assembly at Chalcedon, for. 
the purpose of nominating a a declared 
with one voice that the man most worthy of the 
sovereign power was Diocletian, who, having ac- 
cepted the proferred dignity, signalized his acces- 
sion by slaying with his own hands Arrius Aper 
praefect of the praetorians, who was arraigned of 
the murder of the deceased prince, his son-in-law 
[Numerianus]. The proceedings upon this. 
occasion were characterised by an intemperate 
haste, which gave plausibility to the report, that 
the avenger of Numerian, notwithstanding his 
solemn protestations of innocence ‘and. disinter- 
ested zeal, was less eager to satisfy the demands 
of justice than to avert suspicion from himself and 
to remove a formidable rival, especially since he 
did not scruple to confess that he had long anxi- 
ously sought to fulfil a prophecy delivered to: him 
in early ‘youth by a Gaulish Drnidess, that he 
should mount a throne as soon as he had slain the 
wild-boar (Aper). These events took place in the 
course of the year 284, known in chronology as- 
the era of Diocletian, or ‘the. era of the martyrs, an 
epoch long employed in the calculations of eccle- 
siastical writers, and still in use among Coptic 
Christians. After the ceremonies -of installation — 
had. been completed at Nicomedeia, it became neces- 
sary to take the field forthwith against Carinus, 
who was hastening towards Asia at the head of a 
numerous and well-disciplined army. The oppos- 


ing armies met near Margus in upper Moesia, and, 


after an obstinate struggle, victory declared for the ; 


hardy veterans of the “Western legions ; but while 


Carinus was hotly pursuing the flying foe- he was 
slain by his own officers [Carnus]. His troops, . 
left. without. a leader, fraternized with their late | 


conjoined armies, and no one appeared prepared to 
The conqueror used his victory 


ore 


-1012 DIOCLETIANUS, ©0000 DIOCLETIANUS. | 
ments. Nearly the whole of the ministers and | tates, a certain fixed and definite portion being. 
attendants of the deceased monarch were permitted | assigned to each, within which, in the absence of 
to retain their offices, and even the praetorian | the rest, his jurisdiction should be absolute. All, 
praefect. Aristobulus was continued in his com- | however, being considered as colleagues working 
mand, There was little prospect, however, of a together for the accomplishment of the same object, 
peaceful reign, In addition to the insubordinate | the decrees of one were to be binding upon the 
spirit which prevailed universally among the | rest; and while each Caesar was, in a certain de- 
soldiery, who had been accustomed for a long | gree, subordinate to the Augusti, the three Junior 
-series of years to create and dethrone their rulers members of this mighty partnership were required 
according to the suggestions of interest, passion, or distinctly to recognise Diocletian as the head and. 
caprice, the empire was threatened in the West by | guide of the whole. Accordingly, on the lst of 
a formidable insurrection of the Bagaudae under | March 292, Constantius Chlorus and Galerius 
Aelianus and Amandus [AzirAnus], in the East | were proclaimed Caesars at Nicomedeia, and to knit 
by the Persians, and in the North by the turbu- | more firmly the connecting bonds, they were both 
lent movements of the wild tribes upon the Danube. | called upon to repudiate their wives ; upon which 
Feeling himself unable to cope single-handed with | the former received in marriage Theodora, the 
so many difficulties, Diocletian resolved to assume | step-daughter of Maximian ; the latter Valeria, the 
a colleague who should enjoy, nominally at least, | daughter of Diocletian. In the partition of the pro~ 
equal rank and power with himself, and relieve | vinces the two younger princes were appointed to the 
him from the burden of undertaking in person | posts of greatest labour and hazard. To Constan- 
distant wars. His choice fell upon the brave | tius were assigned Britain, Gaul, and Spain, the 
and experienced, but rough and unlettered sol- | chief seat of government being fixed at Treves; to 
-dier Maximianus [Maximianus Hercuttius], | Galerius were intrusted Illyricum, and the whole 
whom he invested with the title of Augustus, at | line of the Danube, with Sirmium for a capital; 
Nicomedeia, in 286. At the same time the asso- | Maximian resided at Milan,as governor of Italy and 
ciated rulers adopted respectively the epithets of | Africa, together with Sicily and the islands of the 
Jovius and Herculius, either from some super- | Tyrrhenian Sea; while Diocletian retained Thrace, 
_ stitions motive, or, according to the explanation of | Egypt, Syria, and Asia in his own hands, and 
one of the panegyrists, in order to declare to the | established his court at Nicomedeia. The immediate 
world that while the elder possessed supreme | results of this arrangement were most auspicious. 
wisdom to devise. and direct, the younger could | Maximianus routed the Mauritanian hordes, and 
exert irresistible might in the execution of all | drove them back to their mountain fastnesses, 
projects, = _ | while Julian being defeated perished by his own 
The new emperor hastened to quell, by his | hands; Diveletian invested Alexandria, which was _ 
presence, the disturbances in Gaul, and succeeded | captured after a siege of eight months, and many: 
without difficulty in chastising the rebellious boors. | thousands of the seditious citizens were slain, 
But this achievement was but a poor consolation | Busiris and Coptos were levelled with the ground, 
for the loss of Britain, and the glory of the two | and all Egypt, struck with terror by the success 
Augusti was dimmed by their forced acquiescence | and severity of the emperor, sank into abject submis- 
in the insolent usurpation of Carausius. [Carau-| sion. In Gaul an invading host of the Alemanni 
= SIUS] | : | | was repulsed with great slaughter after an obstinate 
| Meanwhile, dangers which threatened the very | resistance, Boulogne, the naval arsenal of Carausius, 
existence of the Roman dominion became daily | was forced to surrender, and the usurper having 
more imminent. The Egyptians, ever factious, | soon after been murdered by his chosen friend and 
had now risen in open insurrection, and their | minister, Allectus, the troops of Constantius ef- 
leader, Achilleus, had made himself master of} fected alanding in Britain in two divisions, and the 
Alexandria ; the savage Blemmyes were ravaging | whole island was speedily recovered, after it had. 
the upper valley of the Nile; Julianus had as- | been dismembered from the empire for a space of 
sumed imperial ornaments at Carthage; a confed- | nearly ten years, In the East the struggle was 
eracy of five rude but warlike clans of Atlas, | more severe; but the victory, although deferred for 
known asthe Quinguegentanae (or Quinquegeniiani), | a while, was even more complete and more glorious, 
was spreading terror throughout the more peaceful | Galerius, who had quitted his own province to, 
districts of Africa ; Tiridates, again expelled from | prosecwte this war, sustained in his first campaign, 
Armenia, had been compelled once more to seek | a terrible defeat in the plains of Carrhae. The 
refuge in the Roman court; and Narses having | shattered army, however, was speedily reeruited by 
crossed the Tigris, had recovered Mesopotamia, and | large drafts from the veterans of Illyria, Moesia- 
openly announced his determination to re-unite | and Dacia,and the Roman general, taught caution 
all Asia under the sway of Persia ; while the Ger- | by experience, advanced warily through the moun- 
mans, Goths, and Sarmatians were ready to pour | tains of Armenia, carefully avoiding the open coun- 
down upon any unguarded point of the long line | try where cavalry might act with advantage. Per- 
of frontier stretching from the mouths ef the Rhine | severing steadily in this course, he at length, with 
_ to the Euxine. In this emergency, in order that | 25,000 men, fell unexpectedly upon the. careless 
a vigorous. resistance might be opposed to these | and confident foe. They were completely routed, — 
numerous and formidable attacks in quarters of the | and the harem of Narses, who commanded inper- — 
~ world so distant from each other, and that the | son and escaped with great difficulty, fell into the — 
loyalty of the generals commanding all the great ; l 
armies might be firmly secured, Diocletian resolved | 
to introduce a new system of government. It was 
determined that, in addition to the two Augusti, 
there should be two Caesars also, that the whole 
empire should be divided among these four poten- 


tory were secured by the wise policy of Diocletian, 
who resolved to seize the opportunity of offering a 
peace by which he might receive a moderate but 
certain advantage. A treaty was concluded, by 
which the independence of Armenia was guaran- - 


hands of the conquerors. The full fruits of this vice 
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teed, and all Mesopotamia, together with five pro- 
-vinces beyond the Tigris and the command of the 
defiles of Caucasus, were ceded to the Romans. For 
forty years the conditions of this compact were 
observed with good faith, and the repose of the 
East remained undisturbed. ee 
The long series of brilliant achievements, by 
which the barbarians had been driven back from 
every frontier, were completed when Diocletian 
entered upon the twentieth year of his reign, and 
the games common at each decennial period were 
combined with a triumph the most gorgeous which 
Rome had witnessed since the days of Aurelian. 
But neither the mind nor the body of Diocle- 
tian, who was now fifty-nine years old, was able 
any longer to support the unceasing anxiety and 
toil to which he was exposed. On his journey to 
Nicomedeia he was attacked by an illness, from 
which, after protracted suffering, he scarcely escaped 
with life, and, even when immediate danger was 
past, found himself so exhausted and depressed, 
that he resolved to abdicate the purple. ‘This re- 
solution seems to have been soon formed, and it 
was speedily executed. On the Ist of May, A. D. 
305, in a plain three miles from the city where he 
had first assumed the purple, in the presence of the 
army and the people, he solemnly divested himself 
of his royal robes. A similar scene was enacted on 
the same day at Milan by his reluctant colleague. 
Constantius Chlorus and Galerius being now, ac- 
cording to the principles of the new constitution, 
raised to the dignity of Augusti, Flavius Severus 
and Maximinus Daza were created Caesars. Dio- 
cletian returned to his native Dalmatia, and passed 
the remaining eight years of his life near Salona in 
philosophic retirement, devoted to rural pleasures 
‘and the cultivation of his garden. Aurelius Victor 
has preserved the well-known anecdote, that when 
solicited at a subsequent period, by the ambitious 
and discontented Maximian, to resume the honours 
which he had voluntarily resigned, his reply was, 
“Would you could see the vegetables planted by 
my hands at Salona, you would then never think 
of urging such an attempt.” His death took place 
at the age of sixty-seven. The story in the Epitome 


of Victor, that he put himself to death in order to 


escape the viclence which he apprehended from 
Constantine and Licinius, seems to be unsupported 
by external evidence or internal probability. 
Although little doubt can be entertained with 
regard to the general accuracy of the leading facts 
enumerated in the above outline, the greatest con- 
fusion and embarrassment prevail with regard to 
the more minute details of this reign and the chro- 
nological arrangement of the events, Medals af- 
ford little or no aid, the biographies of the Au- 
gustan historians end with Carinus, no contem- 
porary record has been preserved, and those por- 
tions of Ammianus Marcellinus: and Zosimus 
which must have been devoted to this epoch have 
disappeared from their works, purposely omitted 
or destroyed, as some have imagined, by Christian 


transcribers, who were determined if possible to 
prevent any flattering picture of their persecutor or. 
any chronicle of his glories from' being transmitted | 
‘to posterity. Hence we are thrown entirely upon: 
the meagre and unsatisfactory compendiums of Eu- 


tropius, the Victors, and Festus; the vague and 


lying hyperboles of the panegyrists, and the avow- 
edly hostile declamations of the author of the work, 
De Mortibus Persecutorum [Caxciu1us], and other. 
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writers of the same stamp. Hence, from sources 
so scanty and so impure, it 1s extremely difficult to 
derive such knowledge as may enable us to form a 


| just conception of the real character of this remark- 


able man. 


It is certain that he revolutionized the whole ~ 


political system of the empire, and introduced a 
scheme of government, afterwards fully carried ont 
and perfected by Constantine, as much at variance 
with that pursued by his predecessors as the power 


exercised by Octavianus and those who followed 


him differed from the authority of the constitu- 
tional magistrates of the republic. The object of 
this new and important change, and the means by 
which it was sought to attain that object, may be 
explained in a few words. The grand object was 
to protect the person of the ‘sovereign from. vio- 
lence, and to insure a regular legitimate succession, 
thus putting an end to the rebellions and civil 
wars, by which the world had been torn to pieces 
ever since the extinction, in Nero, of the Julian 
blood. To accomplish what was sought, it was 
necessary to guard against insubordination among: 
the powerful bodies of troops maintained on the 
more exposed frontiers, against mutiny among the 


-praetorians at home, and against the faint spark of 


free and independent feeling among the senate and 
populace of Rome. Little was to be apprehended 
from. the soldiery at a distance, unless led on by 
some favourite general ; hence, by placing at the 
head of the four great armies four commanders all 
directly interested in preserving the existing order of 
things, it was believed that one great source of danger 
was removed, while two of these being marked out 
as heirs apparent to the throne long before their 
actual accession, it seemed probable. that on the 
death of the Augusti they would advance to the — 
higher grade as a matter of course, without ques- 
tion or commotion, their places being supplied by 
two new Caesars. Jealousies might undoubtedly 
arise, but these were guarded against by rendering 


each of the four jurisdictions as distinet and ab-  ~ 


solute as possible, while it was imagined that. an 
attempt on the part of any one member of the 
confederacy to render himself supreme, would. 
certainly be checked at once by the cordial combi- 
nation of the remaining three, in self-defence. It 
was resolved to treat the praetorians with little 


ceremony ; but, to prevent any outbreak, which 


despair might have rendered formidable, they were 
gradually dispersed, and. then deprived of their 
privileges, while their former duties were dis- | 
charged by the Jovian and Herculian battalions. 


from Illyria, who were firm in their allegiance to 


their native princes. The degradation of Rome | 
by the removal of the court, and the creation of 
four new capitals, was a death-blow to the in- 
fluence of the Senate, and Jed quickly to the de- - 

struction of all old patriotic associations. Nor was 


less care and forethought bestowed on matters ap- 
parently trivial. The robe of cloth of gold, the > 
slippers of silk dyed in purple, and embroidered — 
| with gems, the regal diadem wreathed around the 
brow, the titles of Lord and Master and God, the 
‘lowly prostrations, and the thousand intricacies of 


complicated etiquette which fenced round the im- 
perial presence, were all attributed by short-sighted 


‘observers to the insolent pride of a Dalmatian slave 


intoxicated with unlooked-for prosperity, but were 


‘in reality part and parcel of a sagacious and well. _ 
meditated plan, which sought to encircle the person — 
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of the sovereign with a sort of sacred and myste-| which. must finally establish or destroy their su- 
vious grandeur. —— — | premacy. This faction found an organ in the 
Passing over the military skill of Diocletian, we relentless Galerius, stimulated partly by his own 
can scarcely refuse to acknowledge that the man | passions, but especially by the fanaticism of his 
who formed the scheme of reconstructing a great | mother, who was notorious for her devotion to 
empire, and executed his plan within so brief a } some of the wildest and most revolting rites of 
space of time, must have combined a bold and į Eastern. superstition. As the health of Diocletian 
capacious. intellect with singular prudence and declined, his mind sunk in some degree under the 
practical dexterity. That his plans were such as pressure of disease, while the influence of his. 
, a profound statesman would approve may fairly be | associate Augustus became every day more strong. 
questioned, for it needed but little knowledge of | At length, after repeated and most urgent repre- 
human nature to foresee, that the ingenious but | sentations, Galerius succeeded in extorting from 
complicated machine would never work with his colleague—for even the most hostile accounts 
smoothness after the regulating hand of the | admit that the consent of Diocletian was given 
inventor was. withdrawn; and, accordingly, his | with the greatest reluctance—the first edict which, 
death was the signal for a succession of furious | although stern and tyrannical in its ordinances, 
struggles among the rival Caesars and Augusti, | positively forbad all personal violence. But when 
which. did. not terminate until the whole empire | the proclamation was torn down by an indignant 
was reunited: under Constantine. Still the great | believer, and when this act of contumacy was 
social change was accomplished ; a new order of | followed by a conflagration in the palace, occurring 
things was introduced which. determined the rela- | under the most suspicious circumstances, and 
tion between the sovereign and the subject, until | unhesitatingly ascribed by Galerius to the Chris- 
the final downfall of the Roman sway, upon prin- | tians, the emperor considered that the grand prin- 
ciples not before recognized in the Western world, | ciple for which he had been so strenuously con- 
and which to this day exercise no small influence | tending, the supreme majesty and inviolability of 
upon the political condition of Europe. the royal person, was openly assailed, and thus 
One of the worst effects, in the first instance, of | was persuaded without further resistance to give 
the revolution, was the vast increase of the public | his assent to those sanguinary decrees which for 
expenditure, caused by the necessity of supporting | years deluged the world with innocent blood. 
two imperial and two vice-regal courts upon a | It is not improbable that the intellects of Diocle- 
scale of oriental splendour, and by the magnificent | tian were seriously affected, and that his malady 
- edifices reared by the vanity or policy of the | may have amounted to absolute insanity. (Aurel. 
different rulers for the embellishment of their | Victor. de Cues. 39, Epit. 89; Eutrop. ix. 13, &c.; 
capitals or favourite residences. The amount of { Zonar. xii, 31.) [WR] 
revenue required could be raised only by increased a 
taxation, and we find that all classes of the com- 
~ munity complained bitterly of the merciless exac- 
tions to which they were exposed. Yet, on the 
whole, Diocletian was by no means indifferent to 
the comfort and prosperity of his people. Various 
monopolies were abolished, trade was encouraged, 
a disposition was manifested to advance merit and 
to repress corruption in every department. The 
. views entertained upon subjects connected with 
political economy are well illustrated by the singular 
edict lately discovered at Stratoniceia, by Colonel | 
Leake, fixing the wages of labourers and artizans, 
together with the maximum price, throughout the 
world, of all the necessaries and commodities of 
life. Itis not possible to avoid being struck by the 
change wrought upon the general aspect of public 
affairs during the years, not many in number, which 
elapsed between the accession and abdication of 
Diocletian. He found the empire weak and shat- 
tered, threatened with immediate dissolution, from 
intestine discord and external violence. He left it 
strong and compact, at peace within, and triumph- 
ant abroad, stretching from the. Tigris to the Nile, 
from. the shores of Holland to the Euxine. | 
By far the worst feature of this reign was the | 
terrible persecution of the Christians. The eon- 
duct.of the prince upon this occasion is the more 
remarkable, because we are at first sight unable to. 
detect any motive which could have induced him 
to permit such. atrocities, and one of the most 
marked features in his character was his earnest 
avoidance of harsh measures. The history of the 
affair seems briefly this: The pagans of the old 
school had formed a close alliance with the scep- 
tical philosophers, and both perceived that the 
time was now arrived for a desperate struggle 
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© DIO'CORUS or DIO’SCORUS (Aidropos or 


A:déoxopos), a commentator on the orations of De- 
mosthenes. ( Ulpian, ad Dem, Phil. iv. init.) [L.8.] 
DIODO/RUS (Awdwpos), historical. 1. A 
commander of Amphipolis in the reign of king Per- 
seus of Macedonia. When the report of the king’s 
defeat at Pella reached Amphipolis, and Diodorus 
feared lest the 2000 Thracians who were stationed 
as garrison at Amphipolis should revolt and plun- 
der the place, he induced them by a cunning 
stratagem to leave the town and go to Emathia, 
where they might obtain rich plunder. After they 
had left the town, and crossed the river Strymon, 
he closed the gates, and Perseus soon after took 
refuge there. (Liv. xliv. 44.) < s 
2. The tutor of Demetrius. When Demetrius 
was kept in captivity at Rome, Diodorus came to ` 
him from Syria, and persuaded him that he would 
be received with open arms by the people of Syria 
if he would but escape and make his appearance 
among them. Demetrius readily listened to him, 
and sent him to Syria to prepare everything and 
to explore the disposition of the people. (Polyb. 
xxxi. 20, 21.) ba a 7 LS.) 
_ DIODO'RUS (Asddwpos), literary. 1. Of ADRA- 
MYTTIUM, a rhetorician and Academic philosopher. 
‘He lived at the time of Mithridates, under whom 
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he commanded an army. In order to please the 


king, he caused all the senators of his native place. 


to be massacred. He afterwards accompanied 


Mithridates to Pontus, and, after. the fall of the 


king, Diodorus received the punishment for his 
cruelty. 
Adramyttium, and as he felt that he could not 
clear himself, he starved himself to death in des- 
pair. (Strab. xiii. p. 614.) 

2. Of ALEXANDRIA, surnamed Valerius Pollio, 
was a son of Pollio and a disciple of Telecles. He 
wrote, according to Suidas (s. v. TIwAlwv) and Eu- 
docia (p. 136), a work entitled éfjynois T&v 
Ẹnrovuévwv mapa rois i þýropow, and another 
’Arrint) Agtis, He lived in the time of the em- 
peror Hadrian, and is perhaps the same as the 
Theodorus who is mentioned by Athenaeus (xiv. 
p. 646, comp. xv. pp. 677, 678, 691; Phot. Bibl. 
Cod. 149) as the author of "Arrixal TA@ooa, 

. 8 Of AnmocH, an ecclesiastical writer who 
lived during the latter part of the fourth century 
after Christ, and belonged to a noble family. Dur- 
ing the time that he was a presbyter and archi- 
mandrita at Antioch, he exerted himself much in 
introducing a better discipline among the monks, 
and also wrote several works, which shewed that 
he was a man of extensive acquirements. When 
Meletius, the bishop of Antioch, was sent into 
exile in the reign of the emperor Valens, Diodorus 
too had to suffer for a time; but he continued to 
exert himself in what he thonght the good cause, 
and frequently preached to his flock in the open 
fields in the neighbourhood of Antioch. In a. D. 
378 Meletius was allowed to return to his see, 
and one of his first acts was to make Diodorus 
bishop of Tarsus. In A.D. 381 Diodorus attended 
the council of Constantinople, at which the general 
superintendence of the Eastern churches was en- 
trusted to him and Pelagius of Laodiceia. (Socrat. 
v. 8.) How long he held his bishopric, and in 
what year he died, are questions which cannot be 
answered with certainty, though his death appears 
to have occurred previous to A. D. 394, in which 
year his successor, Phalereus, was present at a 
council at Constantinople. Diodorus was a man of 
great learning (Facund. iv. 2); but some of his 
writings were not considered quite orthodox, and 
are said to have favoured the views which were 
afterwards promulgated by his disciple, Nestorius. 
His style is praised by Photius (Bil. Cod. 223, 
where he is called Theodorus) for its purity and 
simplicity. Respecting his life, see Tillemont, 
Fist. des Emp. viii. p. 558, &e., and p. 802, &e., 
ed. Paris, | l 
Diodorus was the author of a numerous series of 
works, all of which are now lost, at least in their 
original language, for many are said to be still ex- 
tant in Syriac versions. The following deserve to 
be noticed: 1. Kara eiuappévns, in 8 books or 
53 chapters, was written against the theories of 
_the astrologers, heretics, Bardesanes, and others. 
The whole work is said to be still extant in Syriac, 


and considerable Excerpta from it are. preserved in. 


Photius. (/.c.) 2. A work against Photinus; 
Malchion, Sabellius, Marcellus, and Ancyranus. 


against the Pagans and their idols (Facund. iv. 2), 
which is perhaps the same as the Kara MAdrwwos 


wep Seod kal Sear, (Hieronym, Catal. 119.) 4.) 


Xpovindy Siopfeduevov TÒ odddAwa EdocSlov Tod. 
Tlapplaay tepl ray xpórwv, that is, on chronolo- 


Charges were brought against him at 
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| gical etrors committed by Eusebius, (Suid. s. v. 
Addwpos.) 5, Iep? tod cfs Oeds. év Todd, was 


directed against the Arians or Eunomians, and is 
said to be still extant in Syriac. 6. pòs Tparia- 
vov kepa., (Facund. iv. 2.) 7. Mep ris ‘Ir- 
ndépxov opaipas. This. Hipparchus is the Bithy- 
nian of whom Pliny (H. N. ii. 26) speaks. 8. 
Ilepl wpovotas, or on Providence, is said to exist 
still in Syriac. 9. Ipés Eùppóviov prrdcopov, 
in the form of a dialogue. (Basil. Hist. 167; 
Facund. iv. 2.) 10. Kara Maviyalwy, in 24 books, 
of which some account is given by Photius, (Bibl. 
Cod, 85; comp. Theodoret. i, in fin.) The work 


is believed to be extant in Syriac. 11. Wept roù 


dylou mveduaros. (Phot. Bibl. Cod. 102; Leontius, 
de Sectis, pp. 448.) 12. Ipòs rods Svvovciacras, 
a work directed against the Apollinaristae. Some 
fragments of the first book are preserved in Leon- 
tius. (Bibl. Patr. ix. p. 704, ed. Lugdun.) This 


work, which is still extant in Syriac, seems to | 


have been the principal cause of Diodorus. being 
looked upon as heretical; for the Nestorians 
appealed to it in support of their tenets, and Cy- 
rillus wrote against it. 13. A commentary on 
most of the books of the Old and New Testament. 
This was one of his principal works, and in his in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures he rejected the alle 
gorical explanation, and adhered to the literal 
meaning of the text. (Suidas, Z c. ; Socrat, vi. 2; 
Sozomen. vill, 2; Hieronym. Catal. 119.) The 
work is frequently referred to by ecclesiastical 
writers, and many fragments of it have thus been 
preserved. (Cave, Hist. Lit. i. p. 217, ed. London ; 
Fabric. Bibl. Gir. iv. p. 380, ix. p. 277, &e.) 

4. Of AscaLon, a Greek grammarian, who 
wrote a work on the poet Antiphanes. (Tepl Ayri- 
pdvous kal Tis map ois vewrépas parrdns; 
Athen. xiv. p. 662.) et 

5. Of Aspenpus, a Pythagorean philosopher, 
who probably lived after the time of Plato, and 
must have been ‘still alive in Ol. 104, for he was 
an acquaintance of Stratonicus, the musician, who 
lived at the court of Ptolemy Lagi. Diodorus is 
said to have adopted the Cynic mode of living. 
(Jamblich. Vit. Pythag. 36; Athen. iv. p. 163; 
Bentley, Phalar. p: 62, ed. London, 1777.) 

6. Surnamed Cronus, a son of Ameinias of 
Tasus in Caria, lived at the court of Alexan- 
dria in the reign of Ptolemy Soter, who is said 
to have given him the surname of Cronus on 
account of his inability to solve at once some 
dialectic problem proposed by Stilpo; when the- 
two philosophers. were dining with the king. 
Diodorus is said to have taken that disgrace so: 
much to heart, that after his return from the re- 


past, and writing a treatise on the problem, 


he died in despair. (Diog. Laért. ii, 111.) Ac- 
cording to an account in Strabo (xiv. p. 658, 
xvii. p. 838), Diodorus himself adopted the surname 
of Cronus from his teacher, Apollonius Cronus. 
Further particulars respecting his life are not 
known. He belonged to the Megaric school of — 
philosophy, and was the fourth in the succession — 
of the heads of that school. He was particularly. 


: | us, | celebrated for his great dialectic skill, for which 
(Theodoret: de Haeret. Fab. ii. in fin.) 3. A work | calle | : ) 
(Strab. Lc; Sext. Empir. adv. Gram. i. p. 8103 


he is called 6 SiaAexrixds, or SiadexTineraros. 


Plin. H. N. vii. 54.) This epithet afterwards 
assumed the character of a surname, and de- 


scended even to his five daughters, who were like- 
| wise distinguished as dialecticians. Respecting 
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the doctrines of Diodorus we possess only frag- 


mentary information, and not even the titles of 


his works are known. It appears, however, cer- 
tain that it was he who fully developed the 
dialectic art of the Megarics, which so fre- 
quently degenerated into mere shallow sophistry. 
(Cie. Acad. ii. 24, 47.) He seems to have been 
much occupied with the theory of proof and of 
hypothetical propositions. In the same manner as 
he rejected in logic the divisibility of the funda- 
mental notion, he also maintained, in his physical 
doctrines, that space was indivisible, and conse~ 
quently that motion was a thing impossible. He 
further denied the coming into existence and all 
multiplicity both in time and in space; but he 
considered the things that fill up space as one 
whole composed of an infinite number of indivisible 
particles. In this latter respect he approached the 
atomistic doctrines of Democritus and Diagoras. 
In regard to things possible, he maintained that 
only those things are possible which actually are or 
will be; possible was, further, with him identical 
with necessary; hence everything which is not 
` going to be cannot be, and all that is, or is going 
to be, is necessary; so that the future is as certain 
and defined as the past. This theory approached 
the doctrine of fate maintained by the Stoics, 
and Chrysippus is said to have written a work, 
aept Suvarav, against the views of Diodorus. 
(Diog. Laért. vii. 191; Cic. de Fato, 6, 7. 9, ad 
Fam. ix. 4.) He made use of the false syllogism 
called Sorites, and is said to have invented two 
others of the same kind, viz. the @yxexaAuyuévos 
and the keparivys Adyos, (Diog. Laért. ii. 111.) 
Language was, with him, as with Aristotle, the 
result of an agreement of men among themselves. 
(Lersch, Sprachphilos, der Al, i. p. 42; Deycks, 
de Megaricorum Doctrina, p. 64, &c.) 
7, Of Croron, a Pythagorean philosopher, who 
is otherwise unknown. (Iamblich. Vit. Pythag. 35.) 
8. Of Evawa, is quoted as the author of elegies 


by Parthenius (Erot: 15), who relates from hima 


story about Daphne. : oF 

9..Of Epuusus, is mentioned by Diogenes 
Laërtius (vili. 70) as the author of a work on the 
life and philosophy of Anaximander, 

. 10. Surnamed Peaiucerss, was probably a na- 
tive of Athens, and wrote on topographical and 
geographical subjects. He lived at the time of and 
after Alexander the Great; for it is clear, from 
some fragments of his works, that he wrote at the 
time when Athens had only twelve phylae, that is, 
previous to B. c. 808; and Athenaeus (xiii. p. 521) 


states, that Diodorus was acquainted with the 


rhetorician Anaximenes. We know only of two 
works of Diodorus Periegetes, viz. 1. Tlep? dajuwy, 
which is frequently quoted by Harpocration and 


Stephanus of Byzantium, and from which a consi-. 
p y 3 | 


derable number of statements are preserved in con- 
sequence, 2. Hep! pynudrwv, or on monuments. 
(Plut. Themist. 32, comp. Thes. 36, Cim. 16, Vi 


X Orat.p. 849; Athen. xiii. p. 591.) It is not 


impossible that he may also be the author of a 


work on Miletus (wep) MuAyjrov cvyypauua, Schol. 
ad Plut, Menew. p. 380; comp. Preller, Polemon. 


Fragm. pe 170, &e.) . gan a . 
lL. Of PRIENT, is mentioned as a writer upon 
agriculture, but is otherwise unknown. (Varro, de 
R. R. i. l; Columella, i. 1; Plin., M. N. Elench. 
lib. xv. xvii &c.). | | Spore. 
12, The Sicu14n, usually called Dioporus 


earliest down to his own time. 
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‘SicuLus, was a contemporary of Caesar and Au- 


gustus. (Suid. s. v. Asddwpos; Euseb. Chron. ad 
Ann. 1967.) He.was born in the town of Agyritin. 
in Sicily, where he became acquainted with the 
Latin language through the great intercourse be- 
tween the Romans and Sicilians. Respecting his 
life we know no more than what he himself tells 
us (i. 4). He seems to have made it the business 
of his life to write an universal history from the 
With this object 
in view, he travelled over a great part of Europe 
and Asia to gain a more accurate knowledge of 
nations and countries than he could obtain from 
previous historians and geographers. For a long 
time he lived at Rome, and there also he made 
large collections of materials for his work by study- 
ing the ancient documents. He states, that he 
spent thirty years upon his work, which period 
probably includes the time he spent in travelling 
and collecting materials. As it embraced the his- 
tory of all ages and countries, and thus supplied 
the place, as it were, of a whole library, he called 
it BiGAobjKn, or, as Eusebius (Praep. Evang. i. 6) 
says, Bs6Arodnkn ioropucy. The time at which 
he wrote his history may be determined pretty 
accurately from internal evidence: he not only 
mentions Caesar’s invasion of Britain and his 
crossing the Rhine, but also his death and apo- 
theosis (i. 4, iv. 19, v. 21,25): he further states 
(i, 44, comp. 83), that he was in Egypt in OL 190, 
that is, B. €. 20; and Scaliger (Animadv. ad Huseb. 
p. 156) has made it highly probable that Diodorus 
wrote his work after the year B. €. 8, when Augus- 
tus corrected the calendar and introduced the in- 
tercalation every fourth year. | 
The whole work of Diodorus consisted of forty 
books, and embraced the period from the earliest 
mythical ages down to the beginning of J. Caesar's. 
Gallic wars. Diodorus himself further mentions, 


that the work was divided into three great sec- 


tions. The first, which consisted of the first six 
books, contains the history of the mythical times 
previous to the Trojan war. The first books of 
this section treat of the mythuses of foreign coun- 
tries, and the latter books of those of the Greeks. 
The second section consisted of eleven books, which. 
contained the history from the Trojan war down 
to the death of Alexander the Great; and the third. 
section, which contained the remaining 23 books, 
treated of the history from the death of Alexander 
down to the beginning of Caesar’s Gallic wars, 
Of this great work considerable portions are now 
lost. The first five books, which contain the early 
history of the Eastern nations, the Egyptians, 
Aethiopians, and Greeks, are extant entire; the 
sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth books are 


lost; but from the eleventh down to the twentieth 
‘the work is complete again, and contains the his- 


tory from the second Persian war, B. c. 480, down 
to the year B. c. 302. The remaining portion of 
the work is lost, with the exception of a consider- _ 
able number of fragments and the Excerpta, which 


‘are preserved partly in Photius ( Bibl. Cod, 244), 


who gives extracts from books 31, 32, 33, 36, 37, 
38, and 40, and partly in the Eclogae made at the 
command of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, from: 
which they have successively been published by 
H. Stephens, Fulv. Ursinus, Valesius, and A. Mai. 
(Collect. Nova Seript. ii. p. 1, &e, pe 568, &e.) 
The work of Diodorus is constructed upon the plan 


of annals, and the events of each year are placed _ 
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by the side of one another without any internal 
connexion. In composing his Bibliotheca, Diodorus. 
made use, independent. of his own observations, of 
all sources which were accessible to him; and had. 


he exercised any criticism or judgment, or rather 
had he possessed any. critical powers, his work 


might have been of incalculable value to the stu- 
But Diodorus did nothing 


dent of history. 
but collect that which he found in his different 
authorities : he thus jumbled together history, 
mythus, and fiction; he frequently misunderstood 
or mutilated his authorities, and not seldom con- 
tradicts in one passage what he has stated in an- 
other. The absence of criticism is manifest through- 
out the work, which is in fact devoid of all the 
higher requisites of a history. But notwithstand- 
ing all these drawbacks, the extant portion of this 
great compilation is to us of the highest importance, 
on account of the great mass of materials which are 
there collected from a number of writers whose 
works have perished, Diodorus frequently men- 
tions his authorities, and in most cases he has 
undoubtedly preserved the substance of his prede- 
cessors. (See Heyne, de Fontibus et Auctorib. 
Hist. Diodori, in the Commentat. Societ. Gotting. 
vols. v. and vii, and reprinted in the Bipont edi- 
tion of Diodorus, vol. i. p. xix. &c., which also 
contains a minute account of the plan of the 
history by J. N. Eyring, p- cv. &e.) The 
style of Diodorus is on the whole clear and lucid, 
but not always equal, which may be owing to the 
different character of the works he used or abridg- 
ed. His diction holds the middle between the 
archaic or refined Attic, and the vulgar Greek 
which was spoken in his time. (Phot. Bibi, Cod. 
70. 
oe hi work of Diodorus was first published in 
. Latin translations of separate parts, until Vine. 
Opsopaeus published the Greek text of books 16- 
20, Basel, 1539, 4to., which was followed by H. 
_ Stephens’s edition of books 1-5 and 11-20, with 
the excerpta of Photius, Paris, 1559, fol. 
next important edition is that of N. Rhodomannus 
(Hanover, 1604, fol.), which contains a Latin 
translation. The great edition of P. Wesseling, 
with an extensive and very valuable commentary, 
as well as the Eclogae of Constantine Porphyroge- 
nitus, as far as they were then known, appeared at 
Amsterdam, 1746, 2 vols. fol. 
reprinted, with some additions, at Bipont (1793, 
&c.) in 11 vols. 8vo. The best modern edition is 
that of L. Dindorf Leipzig, 1828,.6 vols. 8vo. 
The new fragments discovered and. published by 


A. Mai were edited, with many improvements, in 


a separate volume by L. Dindorf, Leipzig, 1828, 
8vo. Wesseling’s edition and the Bipont reprint 
of it contain 65 Latin letters attributed to Diodo- 
rus. They had first. been published in Italian in 
Pietro Carrera’s Storia di Cutana, 1639, fol., and 
were then printed In a Latin version by Abraham 
Preiger in Burmann’s Thesaur, Antig, Sicil. vol. x. 


and in the old edition of Fabr. Bibl. Gr. vol. xiv. | 


p. 229, &c. The Greek original of these letters 
has never been seen by any one, and. there can be 


little doubt but that these letters are a forgery 


made after the revival of letters. (Fabr. Bibl. Gr. 
iv. p. 373, &e.) : a Lot, aS 
13. Of Sinops. See below. | 


14. Of Syracuse, is mentioned by Pliny (H. N. 
_Elench. lib. iii. and v.) among the authorities he- 


-consulted on geographical subjects. 


donia, visited Athens. 
character of a genuine Peripatetic, because it was 


The 


This edition. was 
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Lo 15. Of Tarsus (Hesych. s. v. Aiwyópas)}, a 


grammarian who is mentioned by Athenaeus (xi. 
p. 479) as the author ot yAa@ooa “Iraducal, and of 
a work mpos Avróġpova (xi. p. 478). He appears 


to be the same as the Diodorus referred to in two 


other passages of Athenaeus (xi. p. 501, xiv. p. 642), 
It may also be that he is the same as the gramma- 
rian whom Eustathius describes as a disciple or 
follower of Aristophanes of Byzantium. (Villoison, 
Proleg. ad Hom. fl. pe 29) 00 00o | 
16. Surnamed TrypHon, lived about a. D. 278, 


and is described by Epiphanius (de Mens. ac Pond. 


20) as a good man and of wonderful piety. He 
was presbyter in the village of Diodoris and a 
friend of bishop Archelaus. When Manes took 
refuge in his house, he was at first kindly received; 
but when Diodorus was informed, by a letter of 
Archelaus, of the heresies of Manes, and when he 
began to see through the cunning of the heretic, 
he had a disputation with him, in which he is said _ 
triumphantly to have refuted his errors. (Phot. 
Bibl. Cod. 85.) A letter of Archelaus to Diodorus 
is still extant, and printed in Valesius’s edition of- 
Socrates, p. 200, ! 

17. Of Tyre, a Peripatetic philosopher, a disci- 
ple and follower of Critolaus, whom he succeeded 
as the head of the Peripatetic school at Athens, 
He was still alive and active there in B. c. 110, 
when L. Crassus, during his quaestorship of Mace- 
Cicero denies to him the © 


one of his ethical maxims, that the greatest good 
consisted.in a combination of virtue with the ab- 
sence of pain, whereby a reconciliation between 
the Stoics and Epicureans was attempted. (Cic. 
de Orat. i. 11, Tusc. v. 30, de Fin. ii. 6, 11, iv. 18, 
v. 5, 8 25, Acad. ti. 42; Clem, Alex, Strom, i. 
p. 301, ii. p. 415.) : : 
There are some more persons of the name of- 
Diodorus, concerning whom nothing of interest is 
known. See the list of them in Fabric. Bibl. Gr. 
iv. p- 378, &e. [L S] 
DIODO'RUS (Addwpos), of SıNors, an Athe- 
nian comic poet of the middle comedy, is mentioned 
in an inscription (Böckh, i. p. 854), which fixes - 
his date at the archonship of Diotimus (B. c. 354— 
353), when he exhibited two plays, entitled Nexpds 
and Mamwduevos, Aristomachus being his actor. — 
Suidas (s. v.} quotes Athenaeus as mentioning his 
AvaAntpis in the tenth book of the Deipnosophistae, 
and his *EixAypos and Navyyupioral in the twelfth _ 
book. The actual quotations made in our copies — 


of Athenaeus are from the AdAnrpis (x. p: 431, c.) 


and a long passage fromthe *EmliAnpos (vi. pp. 
235, en, 239, ba not xii.), but of the Mevyyupurrat 
there is no mention in Athenaeus. A play under 
that title is ascribed to Baton or toPLaro. There 


is another fragment from Diodorus in Stobaeus. — 
(Serm. lxxii. 1.) In another passage of Stobaeus 


(Serm. cxxv. 8) the common reading, Avovicios, 


| should be retained. (Meineke, Frag. Com. Graec: 
i. pp. 418, 419, iii. pp. 543—546.) 


| [PRS] 
-DIODO'RUS ZONAS (Acddwpos Zovas) and 


DIODO'RUS the Younger, both of Sarnis, and 
„of the same family, were rhetoricians and epigram- 
 matists. The elder was distinguished in the Mith- 
ridatic war. - Strabo (xiii. pp. 627. 628) says, that 
| he engaged in many contests on behalf of Asia, 
and when Mithridates invaded that ‘province, Zo- 
‘nas was accused of inciting the cities to revolt 
| from him, but was acquitted in consequence of the: 
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defence which he made. Strabo adds, ‘that the 


younger Diodorus, who was his own friend, com- 
posed historical writings, lyrics, and other poems, 
which were written in an antique style (riv 
 apxatay ypagiy čupalvovra ixayas), The epi- 
grams of the Diodori, of which there are several, 
were included by Philip of Thessalonica in his 
collection, and they now form a part of the Greek 
Anthology. (Brunck, Anal, ii, 80, 185; Jacobs, 
ii. 67,170.) There is considerable difficulty in 
' assigning each of the epigrams to its proper author, 
and probably some of them belong to a third Dio- 
dorus, a grammarian of Tarsus, who is also men- 
tioned by Strabo (xiv. p. 675), and as it seems, by 
other ancient writers. (Jacobs, xiii, 883, 884; 
Fabric. Bibl. Grace. iv. pp. 380, 472, vi. pp. 363, 
364.) | [P.S.] 
= DIODO’/RUS, comes and magister scriniorum, 
one of the commissioners appointed by Theodosius 
the younger, in A. D. 435, to compile the Theodo- 
sian code. Theodosius originally intended that, as 
an historical monument for the use of the learned, 
there should be compiled a general code of consti- 
tutions, supplementary to the Gregorian and Her- 
-mogenian codes, These three codes taken together 
were intended to comprise all the general consti- 
tutions of the emperors, not such only as were in 
actual force, but such also as were superseded 
or had become obsolete. In order, however, that 
in case of conflict, the reader might be able to dis- 
tinguish the more modern enactment, which was 
to prevail over the more ancient one, the arrange- 
ment under each subject was to be chronological, 
and dates were to be carefully added. From this 
general code, with the help of the works and opi- 
nions of jurists, was to be formed a select code, ex- 
cluding every thing not in force and containing the 
whole body of practical law. In A.D. 429, nine com- 
missioners were appointed, charged with the task 
of compiling, first, the general historical, and then, 
the select practical code. The nine named were 


Antiochus, ex-quaestor and praefect 5 another Anti- 


ochus, quaestor palatii ; Theodorus, Eudicius, Eu- 
| sehius, Joannes, Comazon, Eubulus, and Apelles. 

This plan was not carried into execution. Theo- 
` dosius changed his purpose, and contented himself 


with projecting a single code, which should contain | 


imperial constitutions only, without admixture of 
the jus civile of the jurists, or, as an English lawyer 
would express it, which should exhibit a consolida- 

_ tion of the statutory, but not of the common or un- 


written law. For the changed plan sixteen com- 


missioners were named in A.p. 485, who were 
directed to dispose chronologically under the same 
title those constitutions, or parts of constitutions, 
which were connected in subject ; and were em- 
powered to remove what was superfluous, to add 
what was necessary, to change what was doubtful by 
substituting what was clear, and to correct what was 
inconsistent. The sixteen named were Antiochus, 
_praefectorius and consularis ; Eubulus, Maximinus, 
Sperantius, Martyrius, Alipius, Sebastianus, Apol- 


_Jodorus, Theodorus, Oron, Maximus, Epigenius, | 


Diodorus, Procopius, Erotius, Neuterius. It will 
be observed that only three, (namely, Antiochus, 


Theodorus, and Eubulus) who belonged to the first 
commission were nominated upon the second. 


In the constitution concerning the authority of the 
Theodosian code, eight only of the sixteen named 
upon the second commission are signalized as having 
been actively employed in the composition of the 


of the measure. 
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‘code. These eight are Antiochus, Maximinus, 
Martyrius, Sperantius, Appollodorus, Theodorus, ` 


Epigenius, and Procopius. (Cod. Theod. 1, tit. 1, 
s. 5, ib, s. 6. § 23 Const. de Theod, Cod. Auct. 
§ 7.) [J. T. GJ 

DIODO/RUS (Awdwpos), a Greek physician, 


who must have lived some time in or before the 


first century after Christ, as he is quoted by Pliny. 
(H.N. xxix. 39.) He may perhaps be the same 
person who is said by Galen (de Meth. Med. ii. 7, 
vol. x. p. 142) to have belonged to the medical 
sect of the Empirici, and whose medical formulae 
he several times quotes. (De Compos. Medicam. 
sec. Locos, v. 3, vol. xii. p. 8343 x. 3, vol. xiii. 
p. 361.) [W. A. G.] 
DIODO’RUS, artists. 1. A silversmith, on 
whose silver image of a sleeping satyr there is an 
epigram by Plato in the Greek Anthology. (Anth. 
Plan, iv. 12, 248.) The idea contained in the 
epigram is applied by Pliny to a similar work of 
STRATONICUS. | 
2, A worthless painter, who is ridiculed in an 
epigram. (Anih. Pui. xi. 213.) [P. S.] 
DIO'DOTUS (Arddoros), the son of Eucrates 
(possibly, but not probably, the flax-seller of that 
name whois said to have preceded Cleon in influence 
with the Athenians), is only known as the orator 
who in the two discussions on the punishment to be 
inflicted on Mytilene (B. c. 427), took the most pro- 
minent part against Cleon’s sanguinary motion. 
(Thue. iti, 41.) The substance of his speech on 
the second day we may suppose ourselves to have 


in the language of Thucydides (iii. 42—48). The 
expressions of his opponent lead us to take him for . 


one of the rising class of professional orators, the 


earliest produce of the labours of the Sophists, If 


so, he is a singularly favourable specimen. Of his 
eloquence we cannot judge ; but if, in other points, 


‘Thucydides represents him fairly, he certainly on 
this occasion displayed the ingenuity of the Sophists, — 


the tact of the practised debater, and soundness of 
view of the statesman, in the service of a cause 
that deserved and needed them all. He cautiously 
shifts the argument from the justice to the policy 
Feelings of humanity were 
already excited; the people only wished a justi- 
fication for indulging them. This he finds them 
in the certainty that revolt at any risk would be 
ventured ; severities could not check, and would 
surely make it more obstinately persevered in; 
and in the exceeding inexpediency of confounding, 
by indiscriminate slaughter, their friends, the de- 
mocratic party, with those who would in any case 
be their enemies,—a suggestion probably, at that 
time, far from obvious. To his skill we must as- 
cribe the revocation of the preceding day’s vote 
in Cleon’s favour, and the preservation of My- 
tilene from massacre, and Athens from a great 
crime. 7 | LA. H. C.] 

- DIO/DOTUS (Aiédores) I, King of Bactria, 


and founder of the Bactrian monarchy, which con- — 


tinued to subsist under a Greek dynasty for above 


one hundred and fifty years. This prince as well 
as his successor is called by Justin, Theodotus, but. 


the form Diodotus, which occurs in Strabo (xi. p. 
515) seems to have been that used by Trogus Pom- 


peius (Prol. Trogi Pompeii, lib. xli.), is con- 


firmed by the evidence of an unique gold coin now 
in the museum at Paris, (See Wilson, Ariana, p 
219.) ee. | 


Both the period and circumstances of the esta 
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blishment of his power in Bactria are very uncer- | 
tain. It seems clear, however, that he was at first 
satrap or governor of that province, under the 
Syrian monarchy, and that he took advantage of 
his sovereign’s being engaged in wars. in distant 
parts of his dominions to declare himself inde- 
pendent. The remote and secluded position of his 
territories, and the revolt of the Parthians under 
Arsaces, almost immediately afterwards, appear to 
have prevented any attempt on the part of the 
Syrian monarch to reduce him again to subjection. 
At a later period, when Seleucus Callinicus under- 
took his expedition against Parthia, he appears to 
have entered into alliance with Diodotus, and may 
perhaps have confirmed him in the possession of 
his sovereignty, to secure his co-operation against 
Tiridates. Diodotus, however, died apparently just 
about this time. (Justin. xli. 4; Strab. xi. p. 515; 

compare Wilson’s.A riana, pp. $ 215—219; Droysen’s 
Fellenismus, ii. pp. 325, 412, 760; Raoul Rochette 
Journ, des Savans, Oct. 1835.) 

With regard to the date of the revolt of Dio- 
dotus, it appears from Strabo and Justin to have 
preceded that of Arsaces in Parthia, and may there- 
fore be referred with much probability to the latter 
part of the reign of Antiochus II. in Syria. 3. 0. 
261—246. [See Arsacus, p. 354, a.] The date 
usually received is 256 B. C. but any such precise 
determination rests only on mere conjecture. 

Concerning the Bactrian kings in general see 
Bayer, Listoria Regni Graecorum Bactri iani, 4to. 
Petrop. 1738; Lassen, Zur Geschichte der Griechis- 
chen und Indo-Shytischen Könige in Baktrien, 8vo. 
Bonn, 1888; Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, 4to. 
Lond. 1841. [E. H. B.] 

DIO'DOTUS IL, the son and Pons of the 
preceding, is called by Justin Theodotus, as well 
as his father. According to that author, he aban- 
doned his father’s policy, and concluded a treaty 
with the king of Parthia, Tiridates, by which he 
joined him against Seleucus Callinicus. (Justin. 
xli. 4.). The total defeat of the Syrian king pro- 
bably secured the independence of Bactria, as well 
as that of Parthia; but we know nothing more of 
the history of Diodotus. The commencement of 
his reign may be dated somewhere about 240 B. c. 
(Wilson? s Ariana, p. 217.) LE. H. B.] 

DIO‘DOTUS (aidboros), literary. 1. Of Ery- 
THRAE, was, according to Athenaeus (x. p. 434), 
the author of édyuepides "AAcidvSpou, from which 
we may infer that. he was a contemporary of Alex- 
or the Great. . 

2. A Greek GRAMMARIAN, who, according to Dio- 
genes Laërtius (ix. 15), commented on the writings 
of Eleracleitus, 

3. A PERIPATETIC philosopher, of Sidon, is 
mentioned only by Strabo (xvi. p. 757). 

4, Surnamed PETRONIUS, was the author of 
Anthologumena and other works. He is often re- 
ferred to by Pliny, and is the same as the phy si- 
cian mentioned below. 

5. A Sroic philosopher, who lived for many 
years at Rome in the house of Cicero, who had 


known him from his childhood, and always enter- | 


tained great love and respect for him. He in- 
structed Cicero, and trained and exercised his 
intellectual powers, especially in dialectics. 
later years, Diodotus became blind, but he never- 
theless continued to occupy himself with literary 
pursuits and with teaching geometry. He died in 


Cicero’s house, in B. c. 59, and left to his friend 


‘used a medicine of Antonius Musa, 


In his | 
„quest further, and leaving a besieging corps behind 
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a property of about 100,000 sesterces. (Cic. ad. 


Fam. ix. 4, xiii. 16, de "Nat. Deor. i. 3, Brut. 90, 
Acad. ii. 36, Tuse. v. 39, ad Ait. ii. 20.) [L. S.] 


` DIO'DOTUS (ArõoTos), artists, l. A statu- 


ary, to whom Strabo (ix. p. 396, c.) ascribes the 
Rhamnusian Nemesis of AGORACRITUS. 


There is 
no other mention of him. 
2. A sculptor of Nicomedeia, the son of Bosthus, 
made, with his brother Menodotus, a statue of 
Hercules. (Winckelmann, Werke, vi. p.88.) [P.8.] 
DIO’DOTUS (Adddor0s), a Greek physician, 
who is called by Pliny (H. N. xx. 32) Petronius 
Diodotus, though it is not unlikely that (as Fabri- 
cius conjectures) we should read Petronius et Dio- 


dotus, as Petronius is distinguished from Diodotus _ 


by Dioscorides (De Mat. Med. praef. p. 2), and 
S. Epiphanius. (Adv. Haeres. i. 1. 3, p. 3, ed. 
Colon. 1682.) He must have lived some time in 
or before the first century after Christ, and wrote 
a work on botany. TW. A, G.] 

DI'OGAS (Ayas), an iatrolipta (see Dict. of 
Ant, s.v. ), who lived in the first or second century 
after Christ, mentioned by Galen (de Compos. Me- 
dicam. sec, Locos, vii. 5, vol. xii. p. 104) as having 
[W. A. G.] 
-` DIOGENEIA (Awyévea), the name of two 
mythical beings. (Paus. i. 88. § 3; Apollod. iii. 
15. § 1.) LL. S.] 

DIO" GENES (Avoyévns), historical 1. An 
Acarnantan. When Popillius in B. c, 170 went as 
ambassador to the Aetolians, and several states- 
men were of opinion that Roman garrisons should 
be stationed in Acarnania, Diogenes opposed their 
advice, and succeeded in inducing Popillius not to 
send any soldiers into Acarnania. (Polyb. xxviii. 5.) 

2. A son of ARCHELAUS, the general of Mithri- 
dates, who fell in the battle of Chaeroneia, which 
his father lost against Sulla. (Appian, Mithrid. 49.) 

3. A CARTHAGINIAN, who succeeded Hasdrubal 
in the command of a place called Nepheris, in 
Africa, where he was attacked by Scipio Africanus 
the Younger, who however left Laelius to continue 
the attack, while he himself marched against Car- 
thage. However, Scipio soon returned, and after 
a siege of twenty-two days, the place was taken : 
70,000 persons are said to have been killed on 
that spot, and this victory of Scipio was the first 
great step towards the taking of Carthage, which 
had been supplied with provisions from Nepheris, 
The capture of the place, moreover, broke the cou- 
rage of the Africans, who still espoused the cause 
of "Carthage. (Appian, Pun. 126.) 

4. A person sent by OROFERNES, together with 
Timotheus, as ambassador to Rome in B. c. 161, to 
carry to Rome a golden crown, and to renew the 7 
friendship and alliance with the Romans. The 
principal object of the ambassadors, however, was. 
to support the accusation which was brought against 
Ariarathes ; and Diogenes and his coadjutor, Mil- 
tiades, succeeded i in their plan, and lies and calum- 
nies gained. the victory, as there was no one to — 
undertake the defence of Ariarathes, (Polyb. | 
xxxii. 20.) 

5. Praefect of SusIANA in the reign of Antio- | 
chus. the Great. During the rebellion of Molo he 
defended the arx of Susa while the city itself was 
taken by the rebel. Molo ceased pushing his con- 


him, he returned to Selenceia: When the insurrec- 


tion was at length put down by Antiochus, Dio- 
oe obtained the command of the military forces os 


and afterwards also in the senate. 
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-stationed in Media. In s.c. 210, when Antiochus 
pursued Arsaces I], into Hyrcania, Diogenes was 
appointed commander of the vanguard, and distin- 


guished himself during the march. (Polyb. v. 46, 
48, 54, x. 29, 30.) | [L. S] 
C DIO'GENES (Aiwyévns), literary. 1. With 
the praenomen Antonius, the author of a Greek 
_ romance, whom some critics have placed soon after 
the time of Alexander, while others, and with 
more probability, have placed him in the second or 
third century after Christ. His age was unknown 
even to Photius, who has preserved (Cod. 166) an 
outline of his romance. It consisted of twenty- 
four books, was written in the form of a dialogue 
about travels, and bore the title of Ta vrép ©ovanv 
dmora, (Comp. Porphyr. Vit. Pythag. 10.) It is 
highly praised by Photius for the clearness and 
. gracefulness of its descriptions. The epitome pre- 
served by Photius is printed also in the “ Corpus 
Eroticorum Graecorum,” vol. i. edited by Passow. 
2. Of APOLLONIA. See below. | 
8. Surnamed the BABYLONIAN, a Stoic. philoso- 
pher. He was a native of Seleuceia in Babylonia, 
from which he derived his surname in order to 
distinguish him from other philosophers of the 
name of Diogenes. He was educated at Athens 


under the auspices of Chrysippus, and succeeded 


Zeno of Tarsus as the head of the Stoic school at 
Athens. The most memorable event of his life is 
the part he took in the embassy which the Athe- 
~nians sent to Rome in B.c. 155, and which con- 
sisted of the three philosophers, Diogenes, Carne- 
ades, and Critolans. These three philosophers, 


during their stay at Rome, delivered their epideictic - 


speeches at first in numerous private assemblies, 

Diogenes 
pleased his audience chiefly by his sober and tem- 
‘perate mode. of speaking. (Gell. vii, 14; Cic. 
Acad. ii, 45; comp. CARNEADES and CriroLavs.) 
“According to Lucian (Maerob. 20), Diogenes died at 


| the age of 88; and as, in Cicero’s Cato Major (7), r 
Diogenes is spoken of as deceased, he must have: 


died previous to B. c. 151, Diogenes, who is called 
a great Stoic (magnus et gravis Stoicus, Cic. de OF. 
iii, 12), seems to have closely followed the views 
of his master, Chrysippus, especially on subjects of 
dialectics, in which Diogenes is even said to have 
instructed Carneades. (Cic. Acad. ii. 30, de Oral. 
ii. 38.) He was the author of several works, 
of which, however, little more than the titles is 
known. 1. Avadexrex} réxvyn. (Diog. Laért. vii. 
51.) 2. On Divination. (Cic. de Divin. i. 3, ii. 43.) 
3. On the goddess Athena, whose birth he, like 
Chrysippus, explained by physiological principles. 
(Cic. de Nat. Deor.i. 15.) 4, Iep rod ris Yuxñs 
Aynuovicod. (Galen.) 5. Mepl gwris (Diog. Laért. 
vii. 55), which seems to have treated on the philo- 
sophy of language. 6. Tlep) ed'yevelas, or on aris- 
tocracy of birth, in several books, (Athen. iv. p. 


168.) 7. Tepl vduwv, likewise in several books, 


_ the first of which is quoted in Athenaeus (xii. p. 
-526 5 comp. Cic. de Leg. iti, 5, where Dio is a false 
reading for Diogenes). There are several passages 
in Cicero from which we may infer that Diogenes 


wrote on other subjects also, such as on Duty, on- 


the Highest Good, and the like, but the titles of 
those works are unknown, (Cic. de OF iit. 12, 13, 


28, de Fin. iii. 10,15; comp. C. F. Thiery, Dis- | 
ylonio, Lovanii, 1830, p. 


sertatio de Diogene Bab: 


17, &c., and Pars poster. p, 30,&e.) 
4. The Cynic philosopher. See below. — 


| known. A list of them is given by Thiery, 
: E ‘pe 97, &e. PE het TN ary 
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_. There were two other Cynic philosophers of this 
name, one in the reign of Vespasian (Dion Cass. 


xlvi. 15), and the other in the reign of Julian, 
who praises him in one of his Epistles (35, p.410) 


5. Of Cyzicus. [D10GENIANUS.] 

-6. The author of a work on Persta, of which 
the first book is quoted by Clemens of Alexandria. 
(Protrept. p.19.) It is uncertain whether he is 


‘the same as the Diogenes who. is mentioned by 


Parthenius (Erot. 6) as the author of a work on 
Pallene. 

7. Lazrrivs. See below. 

8. Oznomaus. See below. 

9. A PHOENICIAN, a Peripatetic philosopher, 
who lived in the time of Simplicius. (Suid. s. u. 
mpeoSes,) Whether he is the same as Diogenes 
of Abila in Phoenicia, whom Suidas and Stephanus 
Byzantius (s.v."A€:Aa) call a distinguished sophist, 
cannot be ascertained. , 

10, A PHRYGIAN, is described as an atheist, 
but is otherwise unknown. (Aelian, V. 2% ii. 315, 


comp. Eustath. ad Hom. Od. iii. 381.) 


11. Of Protemars in Egypt, a Stoic philoso-- 
pher, who made ethics the basis of his philosophy. 
(Diog. Laért. vii. 41.) 

12. Of Ruopes, a Greek grammarian, who 
used to hold disputations at Rhodes every seventh 
day. Tiberius once wanted to hear him; but as 
it was not the usual day for disputing, the gram- 


marian bade him come again on the seventh day. 


Afterwards Dicgenes came to Rome, and when he 
asked permission to pay his homage, the emperor 
did not admit him, but requested him to ‘come 
ey after the lapse of seven years. (Suet. Tiler. 
32. 

13. Of SeLEUcCEIA, an Epicurean philosopher, 
who has frequently been confounded with Diogenes 
the Babylonian, who was likewise a native of Se- 
leuceia. He lived at the court of Syria, and on 
terms of intimacy with king Alexander, the suppo- 
sititious son of Antiochus Epiphanes. But he 
was put to death soon after the accession of Antio- 
chus Theus, in B. c. 142. (Athen. v. p. 211.) 

14, Of Sicyon, is mentioned by Diogenes Laër- 


tius (vi. 81) as the author of a work on Pelopon- 


nesus. 

15. Of SMYRNA, an Eleatic philosopher, who 
was a disciple of Metrodorus and Protagoras. 
(Clem. Alex. Sirom. i. p. 301.) 

16. Of Tarsus, an Epicurean philosopher, who 
is described by Strabo (xiv. p. 675) as a person 
clever in composing extempore tragedies, He wag 
the author of several works, which, however, are 
lost. Among them are mentioned: 1. °EmlàerTot 
cxodal, which was probably a collection of essays 
or dissertations on philosophical subjects. (Diog. 
Laért. x. 26, with Menage’s note.) 2. An abridge- 
ment of the Ethics of Epicurus (émiroua) Tv Em- 


Koúpov AOuay Cnrnudtwy), of which Diogenes 


Laërtius (x. 118) quotes the 12th book. 3, Mep 
momnrinay Snrnudrwv, that is, on poetical problems, 
which he endeavoured to solve, and which seem to 


have had especial reference to the Homeric poems. . =. 
(Diog. Laért. vi. 81.) Further particulars are not 


known about him, though Gassendi (de Vit, Epicur. - 


ii, 6) represents him as a disciple of Demetrius the 


Laconian. ae 3 
‘There are several more literary persons of the 

name of Diogenes, concerning whom nothing is 

l gi 
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DIO’GENES APOLLONIA'TES (Awyévns 6 
*AmoAA@vidT ys), an eminent natural philosopher, 
who lived in the fifth century B. c. He was a 
native of Apollonia in Crete, his father’s name was 
_Apollothemis, and he was a pupil of Anaximenes. 
Nothing is known of the events of his life, except 
that he was once at Athens, and there got into 
trouble from some unknown cause, which is con- 
jectured to have been the supposition that his philo- 
sophical opinions were dangerous to the religion of 
the state. (Diog. Laért. ix. § 57.) He wrote a 
work in the Ionie dialect, entitled Tep) décews, 
“ On Nature,” which consisted of at least two 
books, and in which he appears to have treated of 
physical science in the largest sense of the words. 
Of this work only a few short fragments remain, 
preserved by Aristotle, Diogenes Laértius, and 
Simplicius. The longest of these is that which is 
inserted by Aristotle in the third book of his His- 
tory of Animals, and which contains an interesting 
description of the origin and distribution of the 
veins. The following is the account of his philoso-. 
phical opinions given by Diogenes Laërtius :—* He 
maintained that air was the primal element of all 
things ; that there was an infinite number of 
worlds, and an infinite void; that air, densified 
and rarified, produced the different members of the 
universe ; that nothing was produced from nothing, 
or was reduced to nothing; that the earth was 
round, supported in the middle, and had received 
its shape from the whirling round of the warm 
‘vapours, and its concretion and hardening from 
cold.” The last paragraph, which is extremely ob- 
scure in the original, has been translated according 
to Panzerbeiter’s explanation, not as being entirely 
satisfactory, but as being the best that has hitherto 
‘heen proposed. Diogenes also imputed to air an 
intellectual energy, though without recognizing any 
distinction between mind and matter. The frag- 
ments of Diogenes have been collected and pub- 
lished, with those of Anaxagoras, by Schorn, Bonn, 
1829, 8vo ; and alone by Panzerbeiter, Lips. 1830, 
- 8vo, with a copious dissertation on his philosophy. 
Further information concerning him may be found 
in Harles’s edition of Fabricii, Biblioth. Graeca, vol. 
ii. ; Bayle’s Dict, Hist. et Orit; Schleiermacher, in 
the Memoirs of the Berlin Academy for 1815; and 
in the different Historiesof Philosophy. Some notices 
of his date by Mr. Clinton are given in an article 
“On the Early Ionie Philosophers,” in the first vo- 
lume of the Phélological Museum. [W. A: G.] 
DIO’GENES (Awyévns), a Cynic of Sinope in 
Pontus, born about B.c. 412. His father was a 
banker named Icesias or Icetas, who was convicted 
of some swindling transaction, in consequence of 
which Diogenes quitted Sinope and went to Athens. 
` His youth is said to have been spent in dissolute 


extravagance; but at Athens his attention was 


arrested by the character of Antisthenes, who at 
first drove him away, as he did all others who 
offered themselves as his pupils. [ANTIsTHENES.] 
Diogenes, however, could. not be prevented from 
attending him even by blows, but told him that. 
he would find.no stick hard enough to-keep him 


away. Antisthenes at last relented, and his pupil. 


soon plunged into the most frantic excesses of 
austerity and moroseness, and into practices not 
unlike those of the modern Trappists, or Indian 
gymnosophists. In summer he used to roll in hot 
sand, and.in winter to embrace statues covered 


with snow; he wore coarse clothing, lived on the | 
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plainest food, and sometimes on raw meat (comp. 
Julian, Orat. vi.), slept in porticoes or in the street, 
and finally, according to the common story, took 


up his residence in a tub belonging to the Metroum, 
or temple of the Mother of the Gods. The truth 
of this latter tale has, however, been reasonably 
disputed. The chief direct authorities for it are 


Seneca (Zp. 99), Lucian (Quomodo Conser, Hist. 


ii. p. 364), Diogenes Laërtius (vi. 23), and the 
incidental allusion to it.in Juvenal (xiv. 308, &c.), 
who. says, Alexander testa vidit im ila magnum 
habitatorem, and Dolia nudi non ardent Cynici. 
Besides these, Aristophanes (Equit. 789), speaks 
of the Athenian poor as living, during the stress of 
the Peloponnesian war, in cellars, tubs (a:Odsvars), 
and similar dwellings. To these arguments is op- 
posed. the fact, that Plutarch, Arrian, Cicero, aud 
Valerius Maximus, though they speak of Diogenes 
basking in the sun, do not allude at all to the 
tub; but more particularly that Epictetus (ap. 
Arrian. iii. 24), in giving a long and careful account 
of his mode of life, says nothing about it. The 
great combatants on this subject in modern times 
are, against the tub, Heumann (Act. Philosoph. vol. 
il. p. 58), and for it, Hase, whose dissertation de 
Doliart Habitatione Diogenis Cynici, was published 
by his rival. (Paecil. vol. i. lib. iv. p. 586.) The 
story of the tub goes on to say that the Athenians 
voted the repair of this earthenware habitation 
when it was broken by a mischievous urchin. 
Lucian, in telling this anecdote, appeals to certain 
spurious epistles, falsely attributed to Diogenes. 
In spite of his strange eccentricities, Diogenes ap- 
pears to have been much respected at Athens, and 
to have been privileged to rebuke anything of. 
which he disapproved with the utmost possible 
licence of expression. He seems to have ridiculed 
and despised all intellectual pursuits which did 
not directly and obviously tend to some immediate | 
practical good. He abused literary men for read- 
ing about the evils of Ulysses, and neglecting their 
own ; musicians for stringing the lyre harmoniously 
while they left their minds discordant; men of 
science for troubling themselves about the moon 


and stars, while they neglected what lay immedi- 


ately before them; orators for learning to say. 
what was right, but not to practise it, Various 
sarcastic sayings of the same kind are handed 
down as his, generally shewing that unwise cón- 
tempt for the common opinions and pursuits. of 


men, which is so unlikely to reform them. » 


The removal of Diogenes from Athens was the — 
result of a voyage to Aegina, in the course of 


which the ship was taken by pirates, and Diogenes 


carried to Crete to be sold as a slave. Here when 
he was asked what business he understood, he. 
answered “ How to command men,” and he begged 


to be sold to some one who needed a ruler. Such 
a purchaser was found in the person of Xeniades 
of Corinth, over whom he acquired such unbounded = 


influence, that he soon received from him his free- 
dom, was entrusted with the care of his children, 


and passed his old age in his house. During his — 

residence among them his celebrated interview. 
with Alexander the Great is said. to have taken — 
place. The conversation between them is reported — 
to have begun by the king’s saying, “Iam Alex- 
ander the Great,” to which the philosopher replied, 
“And I am Diogenes the Cynic.” Alexander 


then asked whether he could oblige him in any 


way, and received no answer except “Yes, you 
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can stand out of the sunshine.” Considering, how- 


ever, that this must have happened soon after 
Alexander’s accession, and before his Persian ex- 
- pedition, he could not have called himself the Great, 
which title was not conferred on him till he had 
` gained his Eastern victories, after which he never 
returned to Greece. These considerations, with 
others, are sufficient to banish this anecdote, to- 
gether with that of the tub, from the domain. of 


- history; and, considering what rich materials so | 


peculiar a person as Diogenes must have afforded 
for amusing stories, we need not wonder if a few 
have come down to us of somewhat doubtful genu- 


ineness, We are told, however, that Alexander | 
ander Severus and his successors, or even as late 


admired Diogenes so much that he said, “If I were 
not Alexander, I should wish to be Diogenes.” 
(Plut. Alex. c. 14.) Some say, that after Dio- 
genes became a resident at Corinth, he still spent 
every winter at Athens, and he is also accused 
of various scandalous offences, but of these there 
is no proof; and the whole bearing of tradition 
about him shews that, though a strange fanatic, 
he was a man of great excellence of life, and pro- 
~ bably of real kindness, since Xeniades compared 
his arrival to the entrance of a good genius into 
his house. 

With regard to the philosophy of Diogenes there 
is little to say, as he was utterly without any sci- 
entific object whatever. His system, if it deserve 
the name, was purely practical, and consisted 
merely in teaching men to dispense with the sim- 
plest and most necessary wants (Diog. Laért. vi. 
70); and his whole style of teaching was a kind 
of caricature upon that of Socrates, whom he imi- 
-tated in imparting instruction to persons whom he 
casually met, and with a still more supreme con- 
tempt for time, place, and circumstances. Hence 
he was sometimes called “the mad Socrates.” He 
did not commit his opinions to writing, and there- 
fore those attributed to him cannot be certainly 
relied on. The most peculiar, if correctly stated, 


was, that all minds are air, exactly alike, and com- 


posed of similar particles, but that in the irrational 
animals and in idiots, they are hindered from pro- 
perly developing themselves by the arrangement 


and various humours of their bodies. (Plut. Plac. 


Phil. v.20.) This resembles the Ionic doctrine, 
and has been referred by Brucker (fist. Crit. Phil. 
ii. 2.1. § 21) to Diogenes of Apollonia. The 
statement in Suidas, that Diogenes was once called 
Cleon, is probably a false reading for Kuwv. He 
died at the age of nearly ninety, B. c. 323, in the 
same year that Epicurus came to Athens to circu- 
late opinions the exact opposite to his. It was 
also the year of Alexander’s death, and as Plu- 
= tarch tells us (Sympos. viii. 717), both died on the 
same day. If so, this was probably the 6th of 
 Thargelion. (Clinton, F. Æ. vol. ii; Ritter, Gesch. 
der Philosophie, vii. 1, 4.) [G.E.L.C.] 
- DIO'GENES LAE/RTIUS (Auoyeévns 6 Aaéprios 
or Aaeprieds, sometimes also Aagprios Aioyévns), 
the author of a sort of history of philosophy, which 
alone has brought his name down to posterity. 
. The surname, Laërtius, was derived according to 
-some from the Roman family which bore the cog- 


nomen Laërtius, and one of the members of which 
is supposed to have been the patron of an ancestor 
of Diogenes. But it is more probable that he re- 


ceived it from the town of Laérte in Cilicia, which 


seems to have been his native place. (Fabric. Bibl. 
Graec. v. p. 564, note). A modern critic (Ranke, | 


the eighth and ninth books. 


Laërtius. 
rich store of living features, which serve to illus- 
trate the private life of the Greeks, and a com- 
siderable number of fragments of works which are 
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de Lex. Hesych. p. 59, &c.61, &c.) supposes that his — 


real name was Diogenianus, and that he was the 


same as the Diogenianus of Cyzicus, who is men- 
tioned by Suidas. This supposition is founded on 
a passage of Tzetzes, (Chil iii. 61,) in which Dio- 
genes Laërtius is mentioned under the name of Dio- 
genianus. (Vossius, de Hist. Graec. p. 263, ed. 
Westermann.) We have no information whatever 
respecting his life, his studies, or his age. Plu- 
tarch, Sextus Empiricus and Saturninus are the 
latest writers he quotes, and he accordingly seems 
to have lived towards the close of the second cen- 
tury after Christ Others, however, assign to him 
a still later date, and place him in the time of Alex- 


as the time of Constantine. His work consists of 
ten books (@iAdcopor Biot, in Phot. Bibl. Cod. cxxi; 
pidoopos iarépta in Steph. Byz., cogiorav Bior 
in Eustath) and is called in MSS. by the long title 
of wept Biwy, Soyudrwr Kal aropbeyuarav rv 
èv pidccodla eddoxiuncdyrwy, According to some 
allusions which occur in it, he wrote it for a 
lady of rank (iii. 47, x. 29), who occupied herself 
with philosophy, especially with the study of Plato. 
According to some this lady was Arria, the philoso- 
phical friend of Galen ( Theriac. ad Pison. 3), and 


| according to others Julia Domna, the wife of the 


Emperor Severus. (Menage, l e. ad Prooem. p. 1; 
Th. Reinesius, Var. Lect. ii. 12.) The dedication, 
however and the prooemium are lost, so that no- 
thing can be said with certainty. 

The plan of the work is as follows: He hegins 
with an introduction concerning the origin and the 
earliest history of philosophy, in which he refutes 
the opinion of those who did not seek for the first 
beginnings of philosophy in Greece itself, but among 
the barbarians. He then divides the philosophy of 
the Greeks into the Ionic—which commences with 
Anaximander and ends with Cleitomachus, Chrysip- 
pus, and Theophrastus—and the Italian, which was 
founded by Pythagoras, and ends with Epicurus. 
He reckons the Socratic school, with its various ra- — 
mifications, as a part of the Ionic philosophy, of 
which he treats in the first seven books. The 
Eleatics, with Heracleitus and the Sceptics, are in- 
cluded in the Italian philosophy, which occupies 
Epicurus and his phi- 
losophy, lastly, are treated of in the tenth book with 
particular minuteness, which has led some writers to _ 


the belief that Diogenes himself was an Epicurean. 
Considering the loss of all the numerous and com- 
prehensive works of the ancients, in which the his- 


tory of philosophers and of philosophy was treated of 


either as a whole or in separate portions, and a 


greatnumber of which Diogenes himself had before 
him, the compilation of Diogenes is of incalculable 
value to us as a source of information concerning the — 
history of Greek philosophy. About forty writers 
on the lives and doctrines of the Greek philoso- 
phers are mentioned in his work, and in all two 
hundred and eleven authors are cited whose works 
he made use of. His work has for a long time 


been the foundation of most modern histories 


of ancient philosophy ; and the works. of Brucker | | 
and Stanley, as far as the early history of philo- 


‘sophy is concerned, are little more than transla- ` 


tions, and sometimes amplifications, of Diogenes. 
The work of Diogenes contains a 
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Jost. Montaigne (Essais, ii. 10) therefore justly 
wished, that we hada dozen Laërtiuses, or that his 
work were more complete and better arranged. One 


must indeed confess, that he made bad use of the 
enormous quantity of materials which he had at his. 


command in writing his work, and that he was un- 


equal to the task of writing a history of Greek phi- 


losophy. His work is in reality nothing but a com- 
pilation of the most heterogeneous, and often di- 
rectly contradictory, accounts, put together without 
plan, criticism, or connexion. Even some early 
scholars, such as H. Stephens, considered these bio- 
graphies of the philosophers to be anything but 
worthy of the philosophers, His object evidently 
was to furnish a book which was to amuse its read- 
ers by piquant anecdotes, for he had no conception 
of the value and dignity of philosophy, or of the 
greatness of the men whose lives he described. The 
traces of carelessness and mistakes are very nume- 
- rous; much in the work is confused, and there is 
much also that is quite absurd ; and as far as phi- 
losophy itself is concerned, Diogenes very frequently 
did not know what he was talking about, when he 
abridged the theories of the philosophers. 
The love of scandal and anecdotes, which had 
arisen from petty views of men and things, at a 
time when all political freedom was gone, and 
among a people which had become demoralized, 
had crept into literature also, and such compila- 
tions as those of Phlegon, Ptolemaeus Chennus, 
Athenaeus, Aelian, and Diogenes Laértius display 
this taste of adecaying literature. All the defects 
of such a period, however, are so glaring in the 
work of Diogenes, that in order to rescue the com- 
mon sense of the writer, critics have had recourse 
to the hypothesis, that the present work is a muti- 
lated abridgment of the original production of 
Diogenes. (J. G. Schneider in F. A. Wolf's Zit. 
Anal, iii. p. 227.) Gualterus Burlaeus, who lived 
at the. close of the 13th century, wrote a work 
“ De Vita et Moribus Philosophorum,” in which he 
principally used Diogenes. Now Burlaeus makes 
many statements, and quotes sayings of the philo- 
sophers, which seem to be derived from no other 
source than Diogenes, and yet are not to be found 
in our present text. Burlaeus, moreover, gives us 
several valuable various readings, a better order 
and plan, and several accounts which in his work 
are minute and complete, but which are abridged in 
Diogenes in a manner which renders them unintel- 
ligible. From these. circumstances Schneider infers, 
that Burlaeus had a“more complete copy of Dio- 
genes. But the hope of discovering a more com- 
plete MS. has not been realized as yet. 
The work. of Diogenes became first known 
in western Europe through a Latin. translation 
made by Ambrosius, a pupil of Chrysoloras, which, 


however, is rather a free paraphrase than a | 


translation. It was printed after Ambrosius’s death. 


(Rome, before 4. D. 1475 ; reprinted Venice, 1475; 
Brixen, 1485 ; Venice, 1493 ; and Antwerp, 1566.) 
Of the Greek text only some portions were then 
printed in the editions of Aristotle, Theophrastus, | 
Plato, and Xenophon. The first complete edition. 
is that of Basel, 1533, 4to., ap. Frobenium.. It was- 


followed by that of H. Stephens, with notes, 


which, however, extend only to the ninth book, 


Paris, 1570, and of Isaac Casaubon, with notes, 


1594. Stephens’s edition, with the addition of 


Hesychius Milesius, de Vita Illustr: Philos. ap- 
-peared again at Colon. Allobrog. 1515. Then fol- 


(London, 1664, fol.), which contains the valuable 
commentary of Menage, and the notes of the earlier 
commentators. All these editions were surpassed 
in some respects by that of Meibom (Amsterd. 


lessly, and altered by conjectures, This edition was 
badly reprinted in the editions of Longolius (1739 
and 1759), in which only the preface of Longolius 
is of value. The best modern edition is that of 


H. G. Hübner, Leipzig, 2 vols. 8vo. 1828— 


1831. The text is here greatly improved, and 
accompanied by short critical notes. In 1831, 
the commentaries of Menage, Casaubon, and 
others, were printed in 2 vols. 8vo. uniformly with 
Hiibner’s edition. (Comp. P. Gassendi, Animadv. 


fol. 3rd edition, Lugdun. 1675; I. Bossius, Com- 
xv. p. 32, &c. ; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. v. p. 564.) 


Alexandrian authors. (Stahr, Aristot. ii. p. 68; 
Brandis, in the Rhein. Mus. i. 3, p. 249; Tren- 
delenburg, ad Aristot. de Anim. p. 123.) Besides 
the work on Greek philosophers, Diogenes Laér- 
tius also composed other works, to which he him- 
self (ii. 65) refers with the words ws èv daAaAas 
ciphkapev, The epigrams, many of which are in- 
terspersed in his biographies, and with reference 
to which Tzetzes (CAdd. iii. 61) calls him an epi- 
grammatic poet, were collected in a separate work, 
and divided into several books. (Diog, Laért. i. 
39, 63, where the first book is quoted.) It bore 
the title 7 wduuerpos, but, unfortunately, these 


and the vanity with which he quotes them, does 
not give us a favourable notion of his taste. (Ge 
Auctoritate, Gottingen, 1831, 4to.) — LA. 8.] 


who is said to have begun to exhibit at Athens 


}inB.c.404, Of his tragedies only a few titles re- 


main, namely, Ovéorys, "AxiAAeus, “EAdvy, ‘Hpa- 
KAHs, Mydera, Oiðirovs, Xpvovrros, Senén; and 


are ascribed by Diogenes Laértius to Diogenes the 


Philiscus of Aegina, a friend of Diogenes the Cynic 
(Menagius, ad Dioy. Ladrt. lc.) and others to, 
Pasiphaon. Melanthius in Plutarch (de Aud. Poet. 
4, p. 41, d.) complains of the obscurity of a certain 
Diogenes. Aelian (V.H. ii. 30, N.A. vi. 1) 
mentions a tragic poet. Diogenes, who seems, bow- 
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lowed the editions of Th. Aldobrandinns (Rome, - 
1594, fol.), corrected by a collation of new MSS., 
and of J. Pearson with a new Latin translation | 


1692, 2 vols.4to.), but the text is here treated care- 


in æ librum Diog. Laért., Lugdun. 1649, 3 vols. 


mentationes Latrtianae, Rome, 1788, 4to. ; S. Bat- = 
tier, Observat. in Diog. Laërt. in the Mus. Helvet: 


Diogenes seems to have taken the lists of the 
writings of his philosophers from Hermippus and 


poetical attempts, so far as they are extant, shew. 
the same deficiencies as the history of philosophy, 


H. Klippel, de Diogenis Ladrtit Vita, Scriptis atque . 
DIO’GENES OENO’MAUS, a tragic poet, 


it is remarkable that all of these, except the last, . 


Cynic. (vi. 80, or 73.) Others ascribe them to _ 


ever, to be a different person from either Diogenes — 
the Cynic or Diogenes Oenomaiis. (Suid.s.o; 
Ath. xiv. p. 636, a.3 Fabric. Bibl. Graece. ie. 

~ DIO’'GENES (Avoyévns), a Greek PHYSICIAN © 
who must have lived in or before the first century 
after Christ, as he is quoted by Celsus. (De Medic. 
| v. 19, 27, pp. 90, 104.) Some of his medical for- 
mulae are preserved by Celsus (Z.¢.), Galen (de 
Compos. Medicam. sec. Locos, iii. 8, vol. xii, p. 686; 
ix. 7, vol. xiii. p. 313), and Aëtius (i. 3. 109, p. 
| 135). Heis probably not the same person with any- 
| of the other individuals of this name. [W.A.G.] 


ess 


= 
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< DIO'GENES, artists. LA painter of some | to convey to Seleuceia, on the Tigris, Laodice, the 


note, who lived in the time of Demetrius Polior- | 


cetes, (Plin. xxxv. 11, s. 40. § 42.) OE 
2, Of Athens, a sculptor, who decorated the 
Pantheon of Agrippa with some Caryatids, which 
were greatly admired, and with statues in the pe- 
diment, which were no less admirable, but which 
- were not so well seen, on account of their position. 


It is very difficult to determine in what position | 


the Caryatids stood. Pliny says, “ i columnis,” 
(Plin. xxxvi. 5,8. 4. $ 11.) . [P S] 
DIOGENIA'NUS (Awyevevós), a gramma- 
rian of Cyzicus, who is also called Diogenes 
(Suid. s.v. Aroyévns), whence some have ventured 
upon the conjecture, that he is the same person as 
Diogenes Laértius, which seems to be supported 
by the fact, that Tzetzes (Chil. iii. 61) calls the 
latter Diogenianus; but all is uncertain and mere 
conjecture. Diogenianus of Cyzicus is called by 
Suidas the author of works on the seven islands of 
his native country, on the alphabet, on poetry, and 
other subjects. It cannot be determined whether 
the Diogenianus mentioned by Plutarch (Sympos. 
viii. 1), or the one from whom Eusebius (Pracp. 
Evang. iv. 3; comp. Theodoret. Therap. x. p. 138) 
quotes a fragment on the futility of oracles, is the 
same as the grammarian of Cyzicus or not. (Bern- 
hardy, ad Suid, i. p. 1878.) fL. S.] 
< DIOGENIA'NUS (Avwoyeveravds or Atoryeviavds) 
of Heracleia on the Pontus, a distinguished gram- 
marian, who flourished in the reign of Hadrian. 
Suidas enumerates the following works of his: 
l. Adtes wayrodamal karg oratxetor, in five books, 
being an abridgement of the Lexicon of Pamphilus. 
-[Pampuius.] 2. An Anthology of epigrams, 
qêv Zwwuplevos ervypauparay dvadroyoy ; and 
_ several geographical works. Suidas is not certain 
whether he was a native of the Pontic Heracleia, 
or whether he was not the same person as the 
physician Diogenianus of Heracleia Albace in Caria. 
-Nothing is known of the contents or arrangement 
of his Anthology. 
been much used by Suidas and Hesychius: and 


Indeed some suppose the Lexicon of Hesychius to | 


have been almost entirely taken from that of Dio- 
genianus. A portion of it is still extant, containing 
a collection of proverbs, under the title Mapoulo 
: nuves èk THs Aoyentavot ovveywyjs. The 
work is in alphabetical order, and contains 775 
proverbs. It was first printed by Schottus, with 
the proverbs of Zenobius and Suidas, in his mepo- 
pial ‘EAAnvical, Antv., 1612, 4to. Better editions 
have been published by Gaisford, in his Paroemio- 
graph Graeci, Oxon. 1836, and by Leutsch and 
Schneidewinn in their Corpus Paroemiogr. Grace. 
There are passages in this work, which, unless 
they are interpolations, would point to a later date 
than that assigned by Suidas. (Fabric. Bibl. Graec. 
ov. p 109; Jacobs, Anih. Graec. vi. Proleg. p. xlvi.; 
Lentsch and Schneid. Praef. p. xxvi) [P.S] 
DIOGENIA’NUS, FULVIUS, a consular 
under Macrinus remarkable for his imprudent free- 


dom. of speech. The passage in Dion Cassius | 


. which contained some particulars with regard to 

this personage is extremely defective. He may 
be the same with the Fulvius who was praefect of 
the city when Elagabalus was slain, and who pe- 
~ rished in the massacre which followed that event. 
Dion Cass. Ixxviii. 36, lxxix. 21.) [W.R] ~ 


-DIQGNE’TUS (Aiynros). 1. Admiral of An- 


tiochus the Great, was commissioned, in B. €. 222, 


His Lexicon seems to have 


intended wife of Antiochus and daughter of Mithri- 
dates IV., king of Pontus. (Polyb. v. 43; comp. 


| Clinton, F. H. iii. pp. 315, 424.) He commanded 


the fleet of Antiochus in his war with Ptolemy IV. 


(Philopator) for the possession of Coele-Syria, and’ 


did him good and effectual service. (Polyb. v. 59 


60, 62, 68—70.) - | 


2, A general of the Erythrean forces which aided | 
| Miletus in awar with the Naxians. Being entrusted 
with the. command of a fort for the annoyance of 


Naxos, he fellin love with Polycrita, a Naxian pri- 
soner, and married her. Through her means the 


Naxians became masters of the fort in question. At . 


the capture of it she saved her hushand’s life, but 
Gied herself of joy at the honours heaped on her by 
her countrymen. There are other editions of the 
story, varying slightly in the details. (Plut, de 
Mul. Virt. se v. Tlodvxpirn ; Polyaen. viii. 36; 


Parthen. Erot. 9.) 


8. Aman who measured distances in his marches 


for Alexander the Great, and wrote a work on the 
subject. . He is mentioned by Pliny in conjunction — 


with Bazron. (Plin. Æ. N. vi. 17.) 9 [E. E] 
DIOGNE'TUS, artists. 1. An engineer, who 


aided the Rhodians in their resistance to Demetrius 


Poliorcetes. (Vitruv. x. 21, or 16. § 3, Schneider.) 
2. A painter, who instructed the emperor M. 
Antoninus in his art. (Capitolin. Anton. 4, and 
Salmasius’s note. } lle Ss) 
DIOME‘DE (Ax:oyjé7), a daughter of Phorbas 
of Lemnos, was beloved by Achilles. (Hom. Z7, 


ix. 665; Eustath. ad Hom. p. 596, and Dict. Cret. 


ii. 19, where her name appears in the poetical form 


of Acounde.) There are three other mythical EN 
beings of this name. (Apollod. iii. 10. § 3; Hy- 


gin. Fab. 97 ; comp. DEION.) [L.S] 
DIOME’DES (Aruhòns). 1. A son of Tydeus 
and Deïpyle, the husband of Aegialeia, and the 


successor. of Adrastus in the kingdom of Argos, 


though he was descended from an Aetolian family. 
(Apollod. i. 8. § 5, &c.) The Homeric tradition 
about him is as follows:—His father Tydeus fell 
in the expedition against Thebes, while Diomedes 
was yet a boy (ZZ. vi. 222); but he himself after- 


wards was one of the Epigoni who took Thebes, (ZZ. 


iv. 405; comp. Paus. ii. 20. $ 4.) Diomedes went 
to Troy with Sthenelus and Euryalus, carrying 
with him in eighty ships warriors from Argos, 


Tiryns, Hermione, Asine, Troezene, Eionae, Epi- 


daurus, Aegina, and Mases. (ii. 559, &e.) In the 
army of the Greeks before Troy, Diomedes was, 
next to Achilles, the bravest among the heroes ; 
and, like Achilles and Odysseus, he enjoyed the 


special protection of Athena, who assisted him in 


all dangerous moments. (v. 826, vi. 98, x. 240, 
xi. 312; comp. Virg. Aen. i. 96.) He fought 


with the most distinguished among the Trojans, 


such as Hector and Aeneias (viii. 110, &., v. 
310, &c.), and even with the gods who espoused 
the cause of the Trojans. He thus wounded 
Aphrodite, and drove her from the field of battle (v. 


385, 440), and Ares himself was likewise wounded ` 
by him. (v. 837.) Diomedes was wounded by 
Pandareus, whom, however, he afterwards slew 
with many other Trojans. (v. 97, &c.) In the 
attack of the Trojans on the Greek camp, he and — 
Odysseus offered a brave resistance, but Diomedes. 
was wounded and returned to the ships. (xi. 320, 
&e.) He wore a cuirass made by Hephaestus, but ~ 
sometimes also a lion’s skin, (viii, 195, x17.) 
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as we the funeral games of Patroclus he coriquered i in 

` the chariot-race, and received a woman and- a tri- 
He also con- 
quered the Telamonian. Ajax in single combat, |. 
. and won the sword which Achilles had offered as 
-the prize. (xxiii. 811, &c.) He is described in 
the Iliad in general as brave in war and wise in | 
council (ix. 53), in battle furious like a mountain. 


ee pod as his prize. (xxiii. 373, &e.) 


torrent, and the terror of the Trojans, whom he 
chases before him, as a lion chases goats. (v. 87, 
xi. 382.) He is strong like a god (x. 884), and 
the Trojan women during their sacrifice to Athena 
pray to her to break his spear and to make him 
fall. (vi. 306.) He himself knows no fear, and 
refuses his consent when Agamemnon proposes to 
take to flight, and he declares that, if all flee, he 
and his friend Sthenelus will stay and fight till 
Troy shall fall. (ix. 32, &e., comp. vii. 398, viii. 
151; Philostr. Her. i 7 

The story of Diomedes, like those of other heroes 
of the Trojan time, has received various additions 


and embellishments from the hands of later writers, 


of which we shall notice the principal ones. After the 
expedition of the Epigoni he is mentioned among the 
suitors of Helen (Hygin. Fab. 81; Apollod. ii, 10. 
§ 8), and his love of Helen induced him to join 
the Greeks in their expedition against Troy with 
30 ships. (Hygin. Fab. 97.) Being a relative of 
Thersites, who was slain by Achilles, he did not. 


permit the body of the Amazon Penthesileia to be. 


honourably buried, but dragged her by the feet 
into the river Scamander. ( Tretz. ad Lyeoph. 993 ; 

Dict. Cret. iv. 3.) Philoctetes was persuaded by 
Diomedes and Odysseus to join the Greeks against 
- Troy. (Soph. Philoct. 570, &e.; Hygin. Fab. 102.) 
Diomedes conspired with Odysseus against Pala- 
_ medes, and under the pretence of having discovered 
a hidden treasure, they let him down into a well 
and there stoned him to death. (Dict. Cret, ii. 15 ; 

comp, Paus. x. 31. § 1.) After the death of 
Paris, Diomedes and ona were sent into the 
city of Troy to negotiate for peace (Dict. Cret, v. 
4), but he was afterwards one of the Greeks con- 
cealed in the wooden horse. (Hygin. Fab. 108.) 
When he and Odysseus had arrived in the arx of 
Troy by a. subterraneous passage, they slew the 
guards and carried away the palladium (Virg. Aen. 
ii. 163), as it was believed that Ilium could not be 
taken so long as the palladium was within its 
walls.. When, during the night, the two heroes 
were returning to the camp ‘with their precious 
booty, and Odysseus was walking behind him, 
Diomedes saw by the shadow of “his companion 
that he was drawing his sword in order to kill 
him, and thus to secure to himself alone the honour 
of having taken the palladium. Diomedes, how- 
ever, turned round, seized the sword of Odysseus, 
tied his hands, and thus drove him along before 
him to the camp. (Eustath. ad Hom. p. 822.) 


Diomedes, according to some, carried the palladium 


with him to Argos, where it remained until 


Ergiaeus, one of his descendants, took it away with 


the assistance of the Laconian Leagrus, who con- 


veyed it to Sparta. (Plut. Quaest. Graec: 48.) Ac- 
cording to others, Diomedes was robbed of the 


palladium by Demophon in Attica, where he land- 


ed one night on his return from TOT without. 


$9.) A 


knowing where he was, (Paus. ii. 28. $ 
third tradition stated, that Diomedes Sod. the 


palladium and the remains of Anchises to Aeneias, | 
pera he was informed by an oracle, that bu i 
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should be exposed to unceasing sufferings unless eee 
restored the sacred image to the Trojans, 
ad Aon, it, 166, iii. 407, iv. 427, v. 81.) 


(Serv. 


On his return from Troy, he had like other 


‘heroes to suffer much from the enmity of Aphro- — 
‘dite, but Athena still continued to protect him. 


He was first thrown by a storm on the coast of 


Lycia, where he was to be sacrificed to Ares by 


king Lycus; but Callirrhoe, the king’s daughter, 
took pity upon him, and assisted him in escaping. 
(Plut. Parall. Gr. et Rom. 23.) On his arrival in — 


Argos he met with an evil reception which had 
‘been prepared for him either by Aphrodite or 


Nauplius, for his wife Aegialeia was living in adul- 
tery with Hippolytus, or according to others, with 
Cometes or Cyllabarus. (Dict. Cret. vi. 25 Tzetz. 
ad Lycoph. 609; Serv. ad Aen. viii. 9.) He there- 


fore quitted ‘Argos: either of his own accord, or he 


was expelled by the adulterers (Tzetz. ad Lye. 
602), and went to Aetolia. His going to Aetolia. 
and the subsequent recovery of Argos are placed in 


‘some traditions immediately after the war of the 


Epigoni, and Diomedes is said to have e gone with 
Alcmaeon to assist his grandfather Oeneus in Aeto- 
lia against his enémies. During the absence of 
Diomedes, Agamemnon took possession of Argos ; 
but when the expedition against Troy was resolved 
upon, Agamemnon from fear invited Diomedes and 


Alemaeon back to Argos, and asked them to take 


part in the projected expedition. Diomedes alone 
accepted the proposal, and thus. recovered Argos. 
(Strab. vii. p. 325, x. p. 4625 comp. Hygin. Fab, 
175; Apollod. i. 8. § 6 ; Paus. i. 25. § 2.) Accord- 
ing to another set of traditions; Diomedes did not 
go to Aetolia till after his return from Troy, when 
he was expelled from Argos, and it is said that he 
went first to Corinth; but being informed there of 
the distress of Deneus; he hastened to Aetolia to 
assist him. Diomedes conquered and slew the 
enemies of his grandfather, and then ae up his 
residence in Aetolia. (Dict. Cret. vi. 2.) Other 
writers make him attempt to return to Ar gos, but. 
on his way home a storm threw him on the coast 
of Daunia in Italy. Dawnus, the king of the 
country, received him kindly, and solicited his 
assistance in a war against the Messapians. He 
promised in return to give him a tract of land and 
the hand of his daughter Enippe. Diomedes de- 
feated the Messapians, and distributed their terri- 
tory among the Dorians who had accompanied him 
In Italy Diomedes gave up his hostility against the 
Trojans, and even assisted them against. Turnus: 
(Paus. i. 11; Serv. ad Aen. vii, 9. ) He died in 
Daunia at an advanced age, and was buried in one 

of the islands off cape Garganus, which were called _ 
after him the Diomedean islands. Subsequently, 
when Daunus too had died, the Dorians were con- 
quered by the Illyrians, but were metamorphosed 


by Zeus into birds. (Anton. Lib. 37 ; comp. Tzetz, 


ad Lye. 602, 618.) According to Tzetzes, Dio- 
medes was murdered by Daunus, whereas aceording 


to others he returned to Argos, or disappeared in. : 
` one of the Diomedean islands, or in the country of © 
‘the Heneti. 


(Strab. vie p. 284.) A number of 
towns in the eastern. part "of ltaly, snch as Bene- 


ventum, Aequumtuticum, Argos ‘Hippion (after- 
wards Argyripa or Arpi), Venusia or  Aphro- 
‘disia, Canusium, Venafrum, Salapia, Spina; Sipus, 


Garganum, and Brundusium, were believed to 


‘have been founded by Diomedes. (Serr, ad Aen. 


vii 9 xi. 246; ‘Stab, vi. pp. 283, ~ a | 
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H. N. ïi. 20; Justin, xii 2.) The worship and | of Christian parents, He lived at Tarsus for some 
service of gods and heroes was spread by Diomedes | time, and practised as a physician, but afterwards 
far and wide: in and near Argos he caused temples | removed to Nicaea in Bithynia, where he conti- 
of Athena to be built (Plut. de Flum. 18; Paus. nued till his death. We are told that he practised 
ii. 24. § 2); his armour was preserved in a temple ; with great success, and used to endeavour, when- 
-of Athena at Luceria in Apulia, and a gold chain | ever he had an opportunity, to convert his patients 
of his was shewn in a temple of Artemis in Peuce- | to Christianity. For his efforts in this cause he 
tia. At Troezene he had founded a temple of Apollo | was ordered to be brought before the emperor Dio- 
Epibaterius, and instituted the Pythian games | cletian, who at that time happened to be at Nico- 
there: He himself was subsequently worshipped | medeia in Bithynia, but died on his way thither, 
as a divine being, especially in Italy, where statues | about the beginning of the fourth century after 
of him existed at Argyripa, Metapontum, Thuri, Christ. A church was built at Constantino- 
and other places. (Schol. ad Pind. Nem. x. 123} ple in his honour by Constantine the Great, 
Scylax, Peripl. p.6; comp. Strab. v, p. 214, &c.) | which was afterwards adorned and beautified by 
There are traces in Greece also of the worship | the emperor Basil I. in the ninth century. He is 
of Diomedes, for it is said that he was placed | commemorated by the Romish and Greek churches 
among the gods together with the Dioscuri, | on the 16th of August. (Acta Sanct.; Bzovius, 
and that Athena conferred upon him the immor- | Nomenclator Sanctorum Professione Medicorum ; 
tality which had been intended for his father | Carpzovius, de Medicis ab Ecclesia pro Sanctis ha- 

Tydeus. It has been conjectured that Diomedes | bitis; Menolog. Graecorum.) [W. A. G.] 
is an ancient Pelasgian name of some divinity, who | 
was afterwards confounded with the hero Diomedes, | mander during the Peloponnesian war, came out 
so that the worship of the god was transferred to | early in the campaign of B. c. 412, the first after 
the hero. (Béckh, Explicat. ad Pind. Nem. x. | the Syracusan disaster, with a supply of 16 ships 
p. 463.) Diomedes was represented in a painting | for the defence of Ionia. Chios and Miletus were 
on the acropolis of Athens in the act of carrying | already in revolt, and the Chians presently 
away the Palladium from Troy (Paus. i. 22. § 6), | proceeded to attempt its extension to Lesbos. 
and Polygnotus had painted him in the Lesche at | Diomedon, who had captured on his first arrival 
Delphi. (x. 25. § 2, 10. § 2.) Comp. Brandstater, | four Chian ships, was soon after joined by Leon 
: Die Gesch. des Aetol. Land. p. 76, &c. | with ten from Athens, and the two commanders 
2. A son of the great Diomedes by Euippe, the | with a squadron of 25 ships now sailed for Lesbos. 
daughter of Daunus. (Anton. Lib. 37.) | They recovered Mytilene at once, defeating the 
8. A son of Ares and Cyrene, was king of the | Chian detachment in the harbour; and by this 
Bistones in Thrace, and was killed by Heracles on | blow were enabled to drive out the enemy and 
account of his mares, which ‘he fed with human į secure the whole island, a service of the highest 
flesh. (Apollod. ii. 5. § 8; Diod. iv, 15; Serv. : 
ad Aen. i. 756.) Hyginus (Fab. 250) calls him a. 
son of Atlas by his own daughter Asteria. [L. S.]. 
_ DIOME'DES (Avopydys), a Greek grammarian, : 
who wrote a commentary or scholia on the gram- 
_ mar of Dionysius Thrax, of which a few fragments | 
are still extant. (Villoison, Anecd. pp. 99, 126, . 
172, 183, 186; Bekker, Anecd. ii.) He seems. 
also to have written on Homer, for an opinion of 
his on Homer is refuted by the Venetian Scholiast 

on Homer (ad JZ. fi. 252). {L. S.] 
DIOMEDES, the author of a grammatical trea- . 
tise “ De Oratione et Partibus Orationis et Vario — 
Genere Metrorum Hbri III.” ‘We are entirely 
ignorant of his history, but since he is frequently 
quoted by Priscian (e. g. lib. ix. pp. 861, 870, lib. 
x. 879, 889, 892), he must have lived before the 
commencement of the 6th century. The work is 
dedicated to a ‘certain Athanasius, of whom we- 
: know nothing whatsoever. It is remarked else- 
where [Cuarisius], that a close correspondence | 
may he detected between the above work and 
„many passages in the Institutiones Grammaticae | 
of Charisius, and the same remark applies to. 
Maximus Victorinus. | 
Diomedes was first published in a collection of: 
Latin Grammarians printed at Venice by Nic. : 
Jenson, about 1476. It is to be found in the’ 
- Grammaticae, Latinae Auctores Antiqui of Puts- 
_ chins, 4to. Hanov, 1605, pp. 170—527. For cri- 
tical emendations, consult Scoppius, Suspect. Lect. 
and Reuvens, Collectanea Litteraria, Leyden, 1815. | 
See also Osann, Beiträge zur Griech. u, Rom. Lit, 
Gesch, li. pe 381.00 EWR 
DIOME'DES, ST. (Atopofiys), a physician, 
saint, and martyr, was bern at Tarsus in Cilicia, | 


from Lesbos and the neighbouring coast carried on 
a successful warfare against Chios. (Thue. viii. 
19—24.) In this service it seems likely they 
were permanently engaged until the occasion, in 
the following winter, when we find them, on the 


chical friends was then working for the recall of 
Alcibiades, placed in the chief command of the fleet 
at Samos, superseding Phrynichus and Scironides, 
| After acting against Rhodes, now in revolt, they 
remained, apparently, during the period of inaction 
at the commencement of the season of B, c. 411, 
subordinate to Peisander, then at Samos. Hither- 
to he had trusted them: their appointment had 
been perhaps the result of their successful opera- 
tions in Lesbos and Chios, and of a neutrality in 
party-matters : perhaps they had joined in his plan 
for the sake of the recall of Alcibiades, and now 
that this project was given up, they drew back, and 
saw moreover, as practical men, that the overthrow 
of democracy would be the signal for universal revolt 
to Sparta: ‘Thucydides says that they were in- 
fluenced by the honours they received from the 
democracy. For whatever reason, they now, on 
Peisander’s departure, entered into communication 
with Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus, and, acting 
under their direction, crushed the oligarchical con- 
spiracy among the Samians, and on hearing that 


(viii. 54, 55,73) ee 
Henceforth for some time they are not named, 
though they pretty certainly were among the com- 


DIO’MEDON (Avopédwy ), an Athenian com- 


importance. They also regained Clazomenae, and 


recommendation of Peisander, who with his oligar-. 


the government of the Four Hundred was estab- 
lished. in Athens, raised the standard of indepen- 
dent democracy in the army, and recalled Alcibiades, 


manders of the centre in the battle of Cynossema, 


and during the whole period of the command of Al- 
cibiades were probably in active service. When 


after the battle of Notium, B. c. 407, he was dis- 
graced, they were among the ten generals appointed 
in his room. Diomedon in this command was 


when Callicratidas chased Conon into Mytilene, on 
the information, perhaps, of the galley which made 


its escape to the Hellespont, he sailed for Lesbos, 


and lost 10 out of 12 ships in attempting to 
join his besieged colleague. In the subsequent 
glorious victory of Arginusae, he was among the 
commanders, So was he also among those unhappy 
six who returned to Athens and fell victims to the 
mysterious intrigues of the oligarchical party and 
the wild credulity of the people. It was in his 
behalf and that of Pericles, that his friend Eurypto- 
lemus made the attempt, so nearly successful, to 
put off the trial. According to the account given 
in his speech, Diomedon, after the engagement, 
when the commanders met, had given the advice 
to form in single file and pick up the castaways; 
and after Theramenes and Thrasybulus had been 
prevented by the storm from effecting their com- 
mission to the same purpose, he with Pericles had 
dissuaded his colleagues from naming those officers 
and this commission in their despatch, for fear of 
their incurring the displeasure which thus in the 
end fell on the generals themselves. (Xenoph. 
Hell, i. 5. § 16, 6. §§ 22, 29, 7. 88 1, 16, 17, 
29.) Diodorus, who hitherto had not mentioned 
his name, here relates that Diomedon, a man of 
great military skill, and distinguished for justice 
and other virtues, when sentence had been passed 
and he and the rest were now to be led to execu- 
tion, came forward and bade the people be mindful 
to perform, as he and his colleagues could not, the 
vows which before the engagement they had made 
to the gods. (Diod. xiii. 102.) [A. H. C.] 
DIO/MILUS (A:duidos), an Andrian refugee, 
probably of military reputation, placed by the Sy- 
racusans at the head of a force of G00 picked men 
in the spring of B. ĉ. 414. He fell in the first ex- 
ercise of his command, when the Athenians made 
their landing at Epipolae, in endeavouring to dis- 
lodge them from Euryelus. (Thue, vi. 96.) [A.H.C.] 
DI'OMUS (Alopes), a son of Colyttus, a fa- 
vourite and attendant of Heracles, from whom the 
Attic demos of Diomeia was believed to have deriv- 
ed its name. (Steph. Byz. s. ov. Kuvdcapyes, 
Aropera.) | o [LS] 
~DYIOMUS (Afoues), a Sicilian shepherd, who 
is said to have invented bucolic poetry, and was 
mentioned as such in two poems of Epicharmus. 
(Athen. xiv. p. 619.) © 00 [L. S.] 
DION, a king in Laconia and husband of Iphi- 
tea, the daughter of Prognaus. Apollo, who had 
been kindly received by Iphitea, rewarded her by 


conferring upon her three daughters, Orphe, Lyco, 
and Carya, the gift of prophecy, on condition, how-. 


ever, that they should not betray the gods nor 
search after forbidden things. Afterwards Diony- 
‘gus also came to the house of Dion; he was not 


only well received, like Apollo, but won the love. 


of Carya, and therefore soon paid Dion a second 


visit, under the pretext of consecrating a temple, 
which the king had erected to him. Orphe and- 
Lyco, however, guarded their sister, and when 
Dionysus had reminded them, in vain, of the com- 
mand of Apollo, they were seized with raging mad- 
ness, and having gone to the heights of Taygetus, | 


compare Diod. xvi. 6.) 
His knowledge of 
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they were metamorphosed into rocks. Carya, the 


beloved of Dionysus, was changed into a nut tree, 


and the Lacedaemonians, on being informed of it by 
| Artemis, dedicated. a temple to Artemis Caryatis. 
| (Serv. ad Virg. Hel. vii. 30; Caryatis.) [L. $.] _ 
employed at a distance from the main fleet ; and | 


DION (Aly), a Syraeusan, son of Hipparinus. 


| His father had been from the first a constant 


friend and supporter of the elder Dionysius, who 

had subsequently married his daughter Aristo- 
mache. These cireumstances naturally brought 
Dion into friendly relations with Dionysius, and 
the latter having conceived a high opinion of his 
character and abilities, treated him with the 
greatest distinction, and employed him in many 
services of the utmost trust and confidence. Among 
others he sent him on an embassy to the Carthagi- 
nians, by whom he was received with the greatest 
distinction. (Plut. Dion, 3-—-5 ; Corn. Nep. Dion, 
1.) Dion also married, during the lifetime of her 
father, Arete, the daughter of Dionysius by Aris- 
tomache. Of this close connexion and favour with 
the tyrant he seems to have availed himself to 


amass great wealth, so that on the death of Diony- 
sius he offered to equip and maintain 50 triremes 


at his own cost to assist in the war against Car- 
thage. (Plut. Dion, 6.) He made no opposition 
to the succession of the younger Dionysius to all 


his father’s power, but his near relationship to the _ 
sons of the latter by his wife Aristomache, as well 


as his dangerous pre-eminence in wealth and in- | 
fluence, rendered him an object of suspicion and 
jealousy to the youthful tyrant, to whom he also 
made himself personally disagreeable by the 
austerity of his manners. Dion appears to have 
been naturally a man of a proud and stern charac- 
ter, and having become an ardent disciple of Plato 
when that philosopher visited Syracuse in the reign 
of the elder Dionysius, he carried to excess the 


| austerity of a philosopher, and viewed with undis- 
| guised contempt the debaucheries and dissolute 


pleasures of his nephew. From these he endea~ 
voured to withdraw him by persuading him to | 
invite Plato a second time to Syracuse ; but the © 
philosopher, though received at first with the ut- 
most distinction, failed in obtaining a permanent 
hold on the mind of Dionysius ; and the intrigues 


of the opposite party, headed by Philistus, were 


successful in procuring the banishment of Dion. 
(Plut. Dion, 7-14; Corn, Nep. Dion, 3, 4; Diod. 
xvi. 6.) The circumstances attending this are’ 
variously reported, but it seems to have been at: 
first merely an honourable exile, and he was `. 
allowed to receive the produce of his vast wealth. 
According to Plutarch, he retired to Athens, where | 


`| he lived in habitual intercourse with Plato and his 


disciples, at times also visiting the other cities of 


| Greece, and displaying his magnificence on all 


public occasions, But Plato having failed in pro- 
curing his recall (for which purpose he had a thira 
time visited Syracuse), and Dionysius having at 
length confiscated his property and compelled his 
wife to marry another person, he finally determined > 


on attempting the expulsion of the tyrant by force. ~ 


(Plut. Dion, 15—21 ; Pseud.-Plat. Epist. 6 ; but 
~ His kn the general unpopularity. of ; 
Dionysius and the disaffection of his subjects 
encouraged him to undertake this with forces 
apparently very insufficient. Very few of the ` 


numerous Syracusan exiles then in Greece could 


be induced to join him, and he sailed from Zacyn- ` 
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~ thus with only two merchant ships and less than 
1000 mercenary troops. The absence of Dionysius. 


and of his chief supporter Philistus, who were 


both in Italy at the time, favoured his enterprise ; | 
he landed at Minoa in the Carthaginian territory, 


and being speedily joined by volunteers from all 
parts, advanced without opposition to Syracuse, 


which he entered in triumph, the whole city being 
abandoned by the forces of Dionysius, except the 


citadel on the island. (Diod. xvi. 9, 10; Plut. 


Dion, 22—28.) Dion and his brother Megacles | 
were now appointed by the Syracusans generals-in- | 


chief, and they proceeded to invest the citadel. 
Dionysius meanwhile returned, but having failed 
in a sally from the island, his overtures for peace 
being rejected, and Philistus, on whom he mainly 
depended, having been defeated and slain in a sea- 


fight, he determined to quit the city, and sailed 
‘away to Italy, leaving his son Apollocrates with a 


mercenary force in charge of the citadel. (B. c. 356.) 
But dissensions now broke out among the be- 
siegers: Heracleides, who had lately arrived from 


_ the Peloponnese with a reinforcement of triremes, 


and had been appointed commander of the Syra- 


cusan fleet, sought to undermine the power of 
- Dion; and the latter, whose mercenary troops were 


discontented for want of pay, withdrew with them 


to Leontini. The disasters of the Syracusans,. 


however, arising from the incapacity of their new 
leaders, soon led to the recall of Dion, who was 
appointed sole general autocrator.. Not long after, 
Apollocrates was compelled by famine to surren- 
der the citadel. (Diod. xvi. 11—13, 16—20; 
Plut. Dion, 29—50.) | : 

Dion was now sole master of Syracuse: whether 
he intended, as he was accused by his enemies, to 
retain the sovereign power in his own hands, or to 
establish an oligarchy with the assistance of the 
Corinthians, as asserted by Plutarch, we have no 


means of judging; but his government seems to | 
have been virtually despotic enough. He caused. 


his chief opponent, Heracleides, to be put to death, 
and confiscated the property of his adversaries ; 
but these measures only aggravated the discontent, 


which seems to have spread even to his own im- | 
mediate followers. One of them, Callippus, an, 
Athenian who had accompanied him from Greece, | 
was induced by his increasing unpopularity to form | 
“a conspiracy against him, and having gained over | 
some of his Zacynthian guards, caused him to be | 
assassinated in his own house, B. c. 353. (Plat. | he arrived there either in the last year of the reign 
- Dion, 52—57; Corn. Nep. Dion, 6—9; Diod. 


xvi. 81.) According to Cornelius Nepos, he was 


about 55 years old at the time of his death. 
` There can be no doubt that the character of 
Dion has been immoderately praised by some an- 


cient writers, especially by Plutarch. It is admitted 
even by his admirers that he was a man of a harsh 
and unyielding disposition, qualities which would 
easily degenerate into despotism when he found 


himself at the head of affairs. Even if he was 
'.. sincere in the first instance in his intention of re- 
storing liberty to Syracuse, he seems to have after- 
wards abandoned the idea, and there can be little 
doubt that the complaints of the people, that they 
`: kad only exchanged one tyrant for another, were 


well founded. (Plutarch, Dion; comp. Timol. c. 


o P. Aemil. 2; Athen. xi. p. 508, e.) [E. H. B.] 


DION (Ale), 1. Of Alexandria, an Academic 
philosopher and a friend of Antiochus. He was 


sent by his fellow-citizens as ambassador to Rome, 


DION. 


to complain of the conduct of their king, Ptolemy 
Auletes. On his arrival at Rome he was poisoned 
by the king’s secret agents, and the strongest sus- 
picion of the murder fell upon M. Caelius. (Cic. 


| Acad, iv. 4, pro Cael. 10, 21; Strab. xvii. p. 796.) 


2. Of Alexandria, apparently a writer on pro- 
verbs, who is mentioned by Zenobius (v. 54) and 
Apostolius, (xix. 24; comp. Suid. s.v. Tò Alwvos 
pt; Apostol. xv. 3; Suid. s. v. ovdé “Hpaicarjs ,; 
Schneidewin, Corp. Paroemiogr. i. pp. 119, 142.) 

3. Of Chios, a flute player, who is said to have 
been the first who played the Bacchic spondee on 
the flute. (Athen. xiv. p. 638.) It may be that 
he is the same as Dion, the avaAoroids, who is 
mentioned by Varro. (Fragm. p. 198, ed. Bipont.) 

4, Of Colophon, is mentioned by Varro (de R. 
R.i. 1), Columella (i. 1), and Pliny among the 
Greek writers on agriculture; but he is otherwise 
unknown. : 

5. Of Halesa in Sicily. Through the favour of 
Q. Metellus, he obtained the Roman franchise and 
the name of Q. Metellus Dion. His son had a 
large fortune left him, which incited the avarice of 
Verres, who annoyed him in various ways, and 
robbed him of his property. Dion is described as 
a very honest and trustworthy man. (Cie. in Ferr. 
i, 10, ii. 7, 8.) | 


6. Of Pergamus, is mentioned as the accuser of 


Polemocrates. (Cic. pro Flace. 30.) A few more 
persons of the name of Dion are enumerated by 


| Reimarus. (De Vit., §e., Cassii Dion. § 2.) [L.8.] 
DION CA’/SSIUS COCCEIA’NUS, the cele- 


brated historian of Rome. He probably derived 
the gentile name of Cassius from one of his ances- 


| tors, who, on receiving the Roman franchise, had 


been adopted into the Cassia gens; for his father, 
Cassius Apronianus, had already borne it. He ap- 


| pears to have adopted the cognomen of Cocceianus 
| from Dion Chrysostomus Cocceianus, the orator, 


who, according to Reimarus, was his grandfather 


| on his mother’s side. Dion Cassius Cocceianus, or 


as he is more commonly called Dion Cassius, was 


born, about a. D. 155, at Nicaea in Bithynia. He 


was educated with great care, and was trained in 
the rhetorical schools of the time, and in the study 
of the classical writers of ancient Greece. After 
the completion of his literary studies, he appears 
to have accompanied his father to Cilicia, of which 
he had the administration, and after his father’s 
death, about 4. p. 180, he went to Rome; so that 


of M. Aurelius, or in the first of that of Commodus. 
He had then attained the senatorial age of twenty- 
five, and was raised to the rank of a Roman sena- 
tor; but he did not obtain any honours under 
Commodus, except the aedileship and quaestorship, 
and it was not till a. D. 193, in the reign of Perti- 
nax, that he gained the office of praetor. During 
the thirteen years of the reign of Commodus, Dion 
Cassius remained at Rome, and devoted his time 


partly to pleading in the courts of justice, and thus 


assisting his friends, and partly in collecting mate- 
rials fora history of Commodus, of whose actions he 


was a constant eye-witness. After the fall of this 
emperor, Dion, with the other senators, voted for 


the elevation of Pertinax, A. p. 193, who was his 
friend, and who immediately promoted him to the 
praetorship, which however he did not enter upon 


till the year following, the first of the reign of Septi- 


mius Severus. During the short reign of Pertinax 
Dion Cassius enjoyed the emperor's friendship, and. 
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conducted himself on all occasions as an upright 


and virtuous man. The accession of Septimius | 


Severus raised great hopes in Dion of being further 
promoted; but these hopes were not realized, not- 
withstanding the favour which Severus shewed him 
in the beginning of his reign. Soon after the acces- 
sion of Severus, Dion wrote a work on the dreams 


and prodigies which had announced the elevation 


of this emperor, and which he presented to Severus, 
who thanked him for it in a long epistle. The 

night after he had received this epistle, Dion was 
called upon in a dream to write the history of his 


own time, which induced him to work out the ma- 


terials he had already collected for a history of 
Commodus. A similar dream or vision afterwards 
led him to write the history of Septimius Severus 
and Caracalla. When the history of Commodus 
was completed, Dion read it to the emperor, who 
received it with so much approbation, that Dion 
was encouraged to write a history of Rome from 
the earliest times, and to insert in it what he had 
already written about the reign of Commodus. 
The next ten years, therefore, were spent in mak- 
ing the preparatory studies and collecting materials, 
and twelve years more, during the greater part of 


which he lived in quiet retirement at Capua, were 


employed in composing the work. It was his inten- 
tion to carry the history as far down as possible, and 
to add an account of the reigns of the emperors suc- 
ceeding Severus, so far as he might witness them. 
Reimarus conceives that Dion began collecting his 
materials in a. D. 201, and that after the death of 
Severus, in A. D. 211, he commenced the composi- 
tion of his work, which would thus have been 
completed in a. D. 222. 

The reason why Severus did not promote Dion 
is probably owing to the emperor’s change of opi- 
nion respecting Commodus ; for, during the latter 
part of his reign, he admired Commodus as much 


as he had before detested him ; and what Dion had 


written about him could not be satisfactory to an 
admirer of the tyrant. Dion thus remained in 
Italy for many years, without any new dignity 
being conferred upon him. In the reign of Cara- 
calla it became customary for a select number of 
senators to accompany the emperor in his expedi- 
tions and travels, and Dion was one of them. 
He bitterly complains of having been com- 
pelled in consequence to spend immense sums of 
money, and not only to witness the tyrant’s dis- 
graceful conduct, but to some extent to be an 
accomplice in it. In the company of the emperor, 
Dion thus visited Nicomedeia; but he does not 
appear to have gone any further; for of the 
subsequent events in Asia and Egypt he does not 
speak as an eye-witness, but only appeals to re- 
ports. Macrinus, however, appears to have again 
called him to Asia, and to have entrusted to him 
the administration of the free cities of Pergamus 
and Smyrna, which had shortly before rev lied 


‘Dion went to this post about a. D. 218, and seems 
to have remained there for about three years, on. 


account of the various points which had to be set- 
tled. At the expiration of his office, however, he 
did not return to Rome, but went to Nicaea in 
Bithynia. On his arrival there he was taken ill, 


but ‘notwithstanding was raised, during his ab- : 
| history. 
from the earliest times, that is, from the landing of © 
| Aeneas in Italy down to a. D. 229, the year in 


sence, to the consulship, either A. D. 219 or 220. 


After this he obtained the proconsulship of Africa, 


which, however, cannot have been earlier than 


A.D. 224, After his return to Italy, he was sent, 
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in A. D 226, as legate to Dalmatia, and the year 


after to Pannonia. In the latter province he re- 
stored strict discipline among the troops; and on his 
return to Rome, the praetorians began to fear lest 
he should use his influence for the purpose of inter- 
fering with their conduct likewise, and in order to 
prevent this, they demanded of the emperor Alex- 
ander Severus to put him to death, But the em- 
peror not only disregarded their clamour, but raised 
Dion, 4. D. 229, to his second consulship, in which 
Alexander himself was his colleague. Alexander 
also conferred other distinctions upon him, and 
undertook out of his own purse to defray the ex- 
penses which the dignity of consul demanded of 
Dion. However, as Dion could not feel safe at 
Rome under these circumstances, the emperor re- 
quested him to take up his residence somewhere in 
Italy at a distance from the city. After the expira- 
tion of his consulship, Dion returned to Rome, and 
spent some time with the emperor in Campania; 


but he appears at length to have become tired of 


the precarious life at Rome, and under the pretext 
of suffering from a bad foot, he asked and obtained 
permission to return to his native place, and there 
to spend the remainder of his life in quiet retire- 
ment. At Nicaea Dion completed his history, and 
there he also died. The time of his death is un- 
known. Respecting his family nothing is recorded, 
except that in two passages he just mentions his 
wife and children; and it may be that the Dion 
Cassius whom we find consul in A. D. 291 was a 
grandson of our historian. The account we have 
here given of the life of Dion Cassius is derived. 
from scattered passages of his own work, and from 
a short article in Suidas. 

The following list contains the works which are 
attributed by the ancients to Dion Cassius: 1. The 
work on dreams and prodigies, which we men- 
tioned above, is lost. Dion had probably written 
it only to please the emperor, and he seems after- 
wards to have regretted its publication; for, al- 
though he is otherwise rather credulous and fond 
of relating prodigies, yet in his history he mentions 
those which have reference to Septimius Severus 
only very cursorily. 2. The history of the reign of 
Commodus, which he afterwards incorporated in 
his history of Rome. 3. On the reign of the em- 
peror Trajan. This work is mentioned only by 
Suidas; and, if it really was a distinct work, 
the substance of it was incorporated in his Roman 
history. 4. A history of Persia is likewise men- 
tioned only by Suidas, but is probably a mistake, 
and Suidas confounds Dion with Deinon, who is 
known to have written a work on Persia, 5, °Evd- 
dia, that is, Itineraries, is mentioned by Suidas ; 


but it is very doubtful whether it was a work of 
Dion Cassius, or of his grandfather, Dion Chrysos- 


tomus, whose extensive travels may have led him 
to write such a work. 6, A life of Arrian is 


altogether unknown, except through the mention 
of Suidas. 7. Getica is attributed to Dion Cassius — 
by Suidas, Jornandes, and. Preculphus ; ; while 


from Philostratus ( Fi. Soph. i. 7) we might infer, 
that Dion Chrysostomus was its author. 8. The 
History of Rome (‘Poyauey ioropia), he great 
work of Dion Cassius, consisted of 80 books” and » 
was further divided into decads, like Livy’s Roman 
It embraced the whole history of Rome 


which Dion. ante’ Italy and returned to Nicaea, 


are not now to be found in them; and we there- 
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The excerpta, which A. Mai has published from a f rough knowledge of his subject, and that his no- 
Vatican MS., and which belonged toa work contain- | tions of Roman life and Roman institutions were 
- ing the history from the time of Valerian down to { far more correct than ‘those of some of his pre- 
the time of Constantine the Great, bear indeed the | decessors, such as Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 
name of Dion Cassius, but are in all probability | 
taken from the work of a Christian writer, who | 
continued the work of Dion, and A. Mai is in- 
clined to think that this continuation was the work 
of Joannes Antiochenus. Dion Cassius himself 
(xxii. 18) intimates, that he treated the history of 
republican Rome briefly, but that he endeavoured | 
to give a more minute and detailed account of 
those events of which he had himself been an eye- 
= witness. Unfortunately, only a comparatively 
small portion of this work has come down to us | 
entire. Of the first thirty-four books we possess | 
only fragments, and the Excerpta, which Ursinus, : 
Valesius, and A. Mai have successively. published | 
_ from the collections made by the command of Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus. A few more fragments 
have recently been published by F. Haase (Dionis | 
Cassii librorum deperditorum Fragmenta, Bonn, 
1840, 8vo.), who found them in a Paris MS. It 
must further be observed, that Zonaras, in his 
Annals, chiefly, though not solely, followed the 
authority of Dion Cassius, so that, to some. ex- | 
tent, his Annals may be regarded as an epi 
tome of Dion Cassius. There is a considerable 
fragment commonly considered as a part of the 
35th book, which however more probably belongs 
to the 36th,and from this book onward to the 54th ` 
- the work is extant complete, and embraces the 
history from the wars of Lucullus and Cn. Pompey | 
_ against Mithridates, down to the death of Agrippa, 
 B.G.10. The subsequent books, from 55 to 60, | 
have not come to us in their original form, for there 
are several passages quoted from these books which | 


owing to his not having access to authentic 
sources, and to his being obliged to satisfy him- 
self with secondary ones. It must also be borne 
| in mind, as Dion himself observes (liii. 19), that 
the history of the empire presented much more 
difficulties to the historian than that of the re- 
public. In those parts in which he relates contem- 
porary events, his work forms a sort of medium 
between real history and mere memoirs of he 
emperors, His object was to give a record as ¢ m- 
plete and as accurate as possible of all the im_ r- 
tant events; but his work is not on that acco nt 
a dry chronological catalogue of events, for he en- 
deavours, like Thucydides, Polybius, and Taci us, 
to trace the events to their causes, and to make us 
see the motives of men’s actions. In his endea- 
vours to make us see the connexions of oceurrences 
he sometimes even neglects the chrenological order, 
like his great models. But with all these excel- 
lences, Dion Cassius is the equal neither of Thucy- 
dides nor of Tacitus, though we may admit that his 
faults are to a great extent rather those of his age 
than of his individual character as an historian. 
| He had been trained in the schools of the rhetori- 
cians, and the consequences of it are visible in his 
history, which is not free from a rhetorical tinge, 
especially in the speeches which are introduced in 
it. They may not be pure inventions, and may 
have an historical groundwork, but their form is 
rhetorical ; though we must own that they are 
among the best rhetorical productions of the time. 
In the formation of his style he appears to have 


Greece ; but his language is nevertheless full of pe- 
culiarities, barbarisms, and Latinisms, probably the 
consequence of his long residence in Italy; and the 
praise which Photius (Bibl. Cod. 71) bestows upon 
him for the clearness of his style, must be greatly 
modified, for it is often harsh and heavy, and Dion 
seems to have written as he spoke, without any 
attempt at elegance or refinement. (See the excel- 
lent essay of Reimarus, De Vita et Scrintis Cassii 
Dionis, appended to his edition; R. Wilmans, De 
Fontibus et Auctoritate Dionis Cassii, Berlin, 1835, 
8vo.; Schlosser, in a dissertation prefixed to Lo- 


fore have in all probability only an abridgment 
made by some one either before or after the 
time of Xiphilinus. From book 61 to 80 we have 
only the abridgment made by Xiphilinus in the 
eleventh century, and some other epitomes which 
were probably made by the same person who epi- 
tomized the portion from the 55th to the 60th 
book, A considerable fragment of the 71st book 
was found by A. Mai in a Latin translation in 
the Vatican library, of which a German version 
was published anonymously (Braunschweig, 1832, 
8vo,); but its genuineness is not quite established. 
Another important fragment of the 75th book was 
_ discovered by J. Morelli, and printed first at. Bas- 
sano, and afterwards (1800) at Paris, in folio, 
_ uniform with Reimarus’s edition of Dion Cassius. 
Notwithstanding these great losses, we possess 
a sufficient portion of the work to enable us to. 
form a correct estimate of its value. It contains 
an abundance of materials for the later history of 
the republic and for a considerable period of the 
empire, for some portions of which it is our only- 
source of information. In the first of the fragments 
published by A. Mai, Dion distinctly states, that 
he had read. nearly everything which had been 
written on the history of Rome, and that he did 
not, like a mere compiler, put together what he 
_ found in other writers, but that he weighed his 
_ authorities, and exercised his judgment in selecting 
What he thought fit for a place in his work. This | 
assertion of the author himself is perfectly justified 
by the nature and character of his history, for it is | 
manifest everywhere that he had acquired a tho- 


vols. 8vo.; and the brief but admirable character- 
istic of Dion by Niebuhr in his “Lectures on Roman 
Hist.” edited by Dr. Schmitz, i. pp. 72—78.) 

The work of Dion Cassius was first published 
in a Latin translation by N. Leonicenus, Venice, 
1526; and the first edition of the Greek original 


contains from book 35 to 60. H. Stephens then 


Xylander. (Geneva, 1591, fol.) The epitome of 
Xiphilinus from book 60 to 80 was first printed 
in the edition of Leunclavius. (Frankfurt, 1592, 
and Hanau, 1606, fol.) After the fragments and 
eclogae collected by Ursinus and Valesius had 
been published, J. A. Fabricius formed the plan of 
preparing a complete and comprehensive edition 
of Dion Cassius; but his death prevented the 


his son-in-law, H. S. Reimarus, who published his 
edition at- Hamburg, 1750—52, in 2 vols, fol. 


‘Whenever he is led into error, it is generally 


endeavoured to imitate the classic writers of ancient | 


renz’s German translation of Dion, Jena, 1826, 3 _ 


is that of R. Stephens (Paris, 1548, fol.), which 


gave a new edition with a Latin translation by | 


completion of his plan, which was carried out by 


| DION, | 
The Greek text is not much improved in this edi- 


tion, but the commentary and the indexes are of | 
there, which was jealous of his merits and distinc- 
tions, and attributed his good actions to impure | 


© very great value. The Latin translation which it 
contains is made up of those of Xylander and 
Leunclavius. A more recent edition is that of 
Sturz, in 9 vols. (Leipzig, 1824, 8vo.), the ninth 
volume of which (published in 1843) contains the 


“ Excerpta Vaticana,” which had first been disco- 
vered and published by A. Mai. (Script. Vet. Nov. | 


Collect. ii. p.135, &c., p. 527, &c.) [L. S.J - 

DION CHRYSO’STOMUS, that is, Dion the 
golden-mouthed, a surname which he owed to his 
great talents as an orator. He bore also the sur- 
name Cocceianus (Plin. Epist. x. 85, 86), which he 
derived from the emperor Cocceius Nerva, with 
whom he was connected by intimate friendship. 
(Orat. xlv. p. 513.) Dion Chrysostomus was born 
at Prusa in Bithynia, about the middle of the first 
century of our era, and belonged to a distinguished 
equestrian family. Reimarus has rendered it very 


probable that.a daughter of his was the mother of | 


Dion Cassius, the historian. His father, Pasicrates, 
seems to have bestowed great care on his son 
Dion’s education and the early training of his 


mind; but he appears to have acquired part of his- 


knowledge in travels, for we know that he visited 
Egypt. at an early period of his life. At first he 
occupied himself in his native place, where he held 
important offices, with the composition of speeches 
and other rhetorico-sophistical essays, but on per- 
ceiving the futility of such pursuits he abandoned 
them, and devoted himself with great zeal to the 
study of philosophy: he did not, however, confine 
himself to any particular sect or school, nor did he 
give himself up to any profound speculations, his 
object being rather to apply the doctrines of phi- 
—losophy to the purposes of practical life, and more 
especially to the administration of public affairs, 
‘and thus to bring about a better state of things. 
The Stoic and Platonic philosophies, however, ap- 
pear to have had the greatest charms for him. 
Notwithstanding these useful and peaceful pur- 
suits, he was looked upon in his native place with 
suspicion and hostility (Orat. xlvi. p. 212, &c.), 
which induced him to go to Rome. Here he drew 
upon himself the hatred of Domitian, who had so 
great an aversion to philosophers, that by a senatus- 
consultum all were expelled from Rome and Italy, 
and Dion found himself obliged to quit Rome in se- 
cret, (Orat. xlvi, p. 215, xiii. p. 418.) On the ad- 
vice of the Delphic oracle, it is said, he put on the 
attire of a beggar, and with nothing in his pocket 
but a copy of Plato’s Phaedon and Demosthenes’s 


oration on the Embassy, he undertook a journey to 


the countries in the north and east of the Roman 
empire. He thus visited Thrace, Mysia, Scythia, 
and the country of the Getae, and owing to the 
power and wisdom of his orations, he met every- 
where with a kindly reception, and did much 
good. 
In 4. D. 96, when Domitian was murdered, Dion 
used his influence with the army stationed on the 
Frontier in favour of his friend Nerva, and seems 


to have returned to Rome immediately after his 


accession. (Orat. xlv. p. 202.) Nerva’s successor, 


Trajan, entertained the highest esteem for Dion, 
_and shewed him the most marked favour, for he is. 
said to have often visited him, and even to have 


_ allowed him to ride by his side in his golden tri- 
umphal car. Having thus received the most ample 


(Orat. xxxvi. p. 745 comp. xiii. p: 418.) 
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perienced before, he returned to Prusa about a. D. 
100. But the petty spirit he found prevailing 


motives (Orat. L p. 254, &c.), soon disgusted him 
with his fellow-citizens, and he again went to Rome. 
Trajan continued to treat him with the greatest 
distinction: his kindly disposition gained him 
many eminent friends, such as Apollonius of 
Tyana and Euphrates of Tyre, and his oratory the 
admiration of all. In this manner he spent his 
last years, and died at Rome about A. D. 117. 
Dion Chrysostomus is one of the most eminent 
among the Greek rhetoricians and sophists. This 
is the opinion not only of the ancients who have 
written about him, such as Philostratus, Synesius, 
and Photius, but it is also confirmed by the eighty 


orations of his which are still extant, and which 


were the only ones known in the time of Pho- | 
tius, who, however, enumerates them in a some- 
what different order from that in which they now 
stand. These orations are for the most part the 


productions of his later years, and there are very few, 


if any, among them that can with certainty be at- 
tributed to the early period of his life. They are 
more like essays on political, moral, and philoso- 
phical subjects than real orations, of which they — 
have only the form. We find among them Ad-yor 


wept Bactrelas or Adyot Baskoi, four orations 


addressed to Trajan on the virtues of a sovereign ; 
Atoyerns Ñ wep) rupavvidos, on the troubles to 
which men expose themselves by deserting the 
path of nature, and on the difficulties which a so- 
vereign has to encounter ; essays on slavery and 
freedom ; on the means of attaining eminence as an 
orator ; further, political discourses addressed to 
various towns which he sometimes praises and 
sometimes blames, but always with great modera- 
tion and wisdom; on subjects of ethics and prac- 
tical philosophy, which he treats in a popular 


and attractive manner; and lastly, orations on 


mythical subjects and show-speeches. Besides these _ 
eighty orations we have fragments of fifteen others, 
Suidas, in enumerating the works of Dion Cassius, 
mentions one on the Getae, which Casaubon was — 
inclined to attribute to Dion Chrysostomus; on ac- 
count of a passage in Philostratus ( Va. Soph. i. 7), 
who says, “how fit Dion (Carysostomus) was for. 
writing history, is evident from his Getica.” There 
are extant also five letters under the name of Dion, 
and addressed to one Rufus. They are published 
in Boissonade’s Ad Marini Vit. Procl. p. 85, &e., — 


and some critics are inclined to consider them as 
productions of Dion Chrysostomus. All the extant 


orations of Dion are distinguished for their refined 
and elegant style; the author most successfully imi- 
tated the classic writers of Greece, such as Plato, De- 
mosthenes, Hyperides, and Aeschines. His ardent. 
study of those models, combined with his own emi- 
nent talents, his firm and pleasing voice, and his 
skill in extempore speaking, raised him at once 


-above all contemporary rhetoricians. His. style is. | 
throughout clear, and, generally speaking, free from 
artificial embellishment, though he is not always 


able to escape from the influence of the Asiatic 


‘school of rhetoric. His sentences are often inter- 


his prooemia are frequently too long in proportion — 


to the other parts of his discourses. “ Dion Chry- 
sostomus,”” says Niebuhr (Lectures on Rom. Hist. 


satisfaction for the unjust treatment he had ex- ii, p. 263, ed. Schmitz), “was an author of un- 
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< common talent, and it is much to be regretted that 


he belonged to the rhetoricians of that unfortunate 


age. It makes one sad to see him waste his bril- : 


liant oratorical powers on insignificant subjects. 
_ Some of his works are written in an excellent and 


beautiful language, which is pure Attic Greek and. 
-without affectation: it is clear that he had made | 
the classical language of Athens his own, and. he- 
handled it as a master. He appears in all he wrote 


as a man of an amiable character, and free from 


the vanity of the ordinary rhetoricians, though one. 


perceives the silent consciousness of his powers. He 
was an unaffected Platonic philosopher, and lived 
with his whole soul in Athens, which was to him a 
world, and which made him forget Rome, its em- 
peror, and everything else. All this forms a very 
charming feature in his character. Whenever he 
touches upon the actual state of things in which he 
lived, he shews his master-mind. He was the first 
writer after Tiberius that greatly contributed to- 
wards the revival of Greek literature.” (Comp. 
Philostratus, Vit. Sophi. 7; Photius, Bibl. -Cod. 
209; Synesius, Alwy Ñ mepl rijs kar aùròv ĝia- 
ywyhs ; Suid. s. v. Alwv ; Westermann, Gesch. d. 
Griech, Beredts. § 87, &e., and Beilage x. p. 317, 
&c. ; Emperius, de Exilio Dionis Chrisostomi, Braun- 
schweig, 1840, 8vo.) J 
' Passing over the editions of separate orations of 
Dion Chrysostomus, we mention only those which 
contain all of them. The first was edited by D. 
Paravisinus at Milan (1476, 4to.), and was fol- 
lowed by that of Aldus Manutius. (Venice, 1551, 
_ 8vo.) . The next edition of importance is. that of 
< Cl. Morel (Paris, 1601), which was reprinted in 
1623 with a Latin translation of Naogeorgius and 


notes by Morel.. A very good critical edition is- 


that: of Reiske, Leipzig, 1784, 2 wols. 8vo. The 
` first volume of a new critical edition by Emperius 
appeared in 1844. : ce [Bes] 
~ DIONALEA (Awvaia), a metronymic form of 
Dione, and applied to her daughter Aphrodite. 


(Orph. Arg.1320; Virg. Aen. iii. 19.) The name. 


_ 4s also applied as an epithet to things which were 
sacred to her, such as the dove. (Stat, Sio. iti. 5. 
80.) ar i ca TLS] 

_ DIO'NE (Avorn), a female Titan, a daughter of 
Oceanus and Tethys (Hesiod. Theog: 353), and, ac- 
cording to others, of Uranus and Ge, or of Aether 

and Ge. (Hygin. Fab, Praef. ; Apollod. i. 1. ¢ 3.) 
She was beloved by Zeus, by whom she became the 
mother of Aphrodite. (Apollod. i. 3.$i.; Hom. Z} 
v. 370, &c.) When Aphrodite was wounded by 
Diomedes, Dione received her daughter in Olympus, 
- and pronounced the threat respecting the punish- 

ment of Diomedes. (Hom. Z. v. 405.) Dione was 
“present, with other divinities, at the birth of Apollo 


‘and Artemis in Delos. (Hom. Hymn. in Del. 93.) 


_ At the foot of Lepreon, on the western coast of Pe- 

_ Joponnesus, there was a grove sacred to her (Strab. 
viii: p, 346), and in other places she was worshipped 
in the temples of Zeus. (Strab. vii. p. 329.) In 
_ some traditions she is called the mother of Diony- 


sts, (Schol. ad Pind. Pyth. ii.177; Hesych. s.0.| 
_ Bayou Audvys.) There are three more mythical |, 
personages of this name. (Apollod. i. 2.87; Hygin. | 4 


Fab. 83; Pherecyd. p. 115, ed. Sturz.) [L. S] 


-> DIONY'SIADES or DION Y'SIDES (Aovvoi- |. i. 
- dds, Avovvetdys). 1. Of Mallus in Cilicia, a tragic 


_ poet, of whom nothing more is known. (Suid. s. v.) 


os 2 OF Tarsus, a tragic poet, was, according to} 
Strabo (xiv. -—p. 675), the best of the poets in the | — 


“Tragic Pleiad” 
| (Fabric. ii, p. 296.) 
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of the Alexandrian grammarians. | 
[P.S] 


” DIONY'SICLES (Awvveurñs)}, a statuary of 


Miletus, who made the statue of Democrates of- 


Tenedos, a victor in wrestling at Olympia. (Paus. 
vi. 17. § 1. | À ; 


 DIONYSIDO'RUS (AtovuctSwpos), an Alex- 


andrian grammarian of the school of Aristarchus, 


is quoted in the Venetian scholia on the Iliad (ii. 
111), and probably wrote on the Homeric poems. 
(Villoison, Proleg. ad I. p.30.) -© [L. 8] 

DION YSIODO’RUS. 1. A statuary and worker 
in silver, and a disciple of Critias, (Plin. xxxiv. 8. 
s. 19. § 25.) Page tt | 

2. Of Colophon, a painter of some note. (Plin. 
xxxv. 1l. s. 40. § 42.). [P.8.] 

DIONYSIUS (Aovdotos), tyrant of HERAC- 
LEIA on the Euxine. He was a son of Clearchus, 
who had assumed the tyranny in his native place, 
and was succeeded by his son Timotheus. After 
the death of the latter, Dionysius succeeded in the 
tyranny, about the time of the battle of Chaeroneia, 
B, c. 338. After the destruction of the Persian 
empire by Alexander the Great, Dionysius at- 
tempted to extend his dominions in Asia. Inthe 
meantime, some of the citizens of Heracleia, who 
had been driven into exile by their tyrants, ap- 
plied to Alexander to restore the republican. go- 
vernment at Heracleia, but Dionysius, with the 
assistance of Alexander’s sister, Cleopatra, con- 
trived to prevent any steps being taken to that 
effect. But still he does not appear to have felt 


very safe in his position, as we may conjecture 
from the extreme delight with which he received 


the news of Alexander’s death, in consequence of- 
which he erected a statue of ev@vpia, that is, joy 
or peace of mind. The exiled Heracleans now ap- 
plied to Perdiccas, against whom Dionysius endea- 


| voured to secure himself by joining his enemics, 
-Dionysius therefore married Amastris, the former 
‘wife of Craterus, who secured to him considerable 


advantages. A friendship with Antigonus was 
formed by assisting him in his war against Asan- 
der, and Ptolemy, the nephew of Antigonus, mar- | 
ried Dionysius’s daughter by his first wife. Dio- 
nysius thus remained in the undisturbed possession 
of the tyranny for many years. In B. c. 306, 
when the surviving generals of Alexander assumed 
the title of kings, Dionysius followed their example, 
but he died soon after. He was an unusually fat 
man, which increased at length to such a degree 
that he could take no food, which was therefore 
introduced into his stomach by artificial means, 
At last, however, he was choked by his own fat. 


He is said to have been the mildest and justest of 


all the tyrants that had ever lived. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Zathras, and, after the death of 
the latter, by his second son Clearchus II. The 
death of Dionysius must have taken place in B. c. 
306 or 305, as, according to Diodorus, he died at 


the age of 55, and after a reign of 32 years, for 


z 
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“which others say 83 years. (Diod. xvi. 88, xx, | 
70; Athen. xii. p. 549; Aelian, V. H. ix. 133. 
Memnon, ap. Phot. Cod. 224.) — 


: IL §.] 
_ DIONY'SIUS (Awviows) the Elder, tyrant 
of SYRACUSE, must have been born in B. c. 431 or 
430, as we are told that he was twenty-five years 


old when he first obtained the sovereignty of Sy- 


racuse. (Cic, Tuse. v, 20.) We know nothing of 


his family, but that his father’s name was Hermo- 
crates, and that he was born in a private but not 
low station, so that he received an excellent edu- 


cation, and began life in the capacity of a clerk in 


a public office. (Cic. Zuse. v. 20, 22; Diod. xiii. 
91, 96, xiv. 66; Isocr. Philip. §73; Dem. c. Lept. 


S 141, p: 506; Polyaen. Strategy. v. 2. $ 2.) He 
appears to have early taken part in the political 
dissensions which agitated Syracuse after the de- 
struction of the great Athenian armament, and hav- 
ing joined in the attempt of Hermoerates, the 
leader of the aristocratical party, to effect by force 
his restoration from exile, was so severely wounded 
as to be left for dead upon the spot. (Diod. xiii. 
75.) We next hear of him as serving with dis- 
tinction in the great war against the Carthaginians, 
who had invaded Sicily under Hannibal, the son 
of Gisco, and successively reduced and destroyed 


Selinus, Himera, and Agrigentum, ‘These disas- 


ters, and especially the failure of the Syracusan 
general, Daphnaeus, to relieve Agrigentum, had 


created a general spirit of discontent and alarm, 


hoth at Syracuse and among the allies, of which 
Dionysius skilfully availed himself. He came for- 
ward in the popular assembly as the accuser of the 
unsuccessful commanders, and, being supported by 
Philistus, the historian, and Hipparinus, men of 


= wealth and influence, he succeeded in procuring a 


decree for deposing the existing generals, and ap- 
pointing others in their stead, among whom was 
Dionysius himself. (Diod. xiii. 91, 925 Aristot. 
Polit. v. 5, 6.) His efforts seem from this time to 
have been directed towards supplanting his new 
colleagues and obtaining the sole direction of af 
fairs. He persuaded the Syracusans to recall the 
exiles, most of whom were probably partizans of 
Hermocrates, and would readily admit him as their 
leader, and secretly accused his colleagues in the 
command of holding intelligence with the enemy. 
Being soon after sent to Gela with the separate 
command of a body of auxiliaries, he there carried 
on similar intrigues, and when he thought that he 


had sufficiently secured to himself the favour both 
of the people of Gela and of his own troops, he- 
returned abruptly to Syracuse, and brought before 


the assembled people distinct charges of corruption 
and treachery against his brother generals. ‘hese 
found ready belief, and it was determined to depose 
all the others and appoint Dionysius sole general, 


© with fall powers, (Diod. xiii, 92—94.) This 


was in the spring of the year B. c, 405, the first 


appointment of Dionysius as one of the generals. 
having been in Dec. 406... Comp. Clinton, #. 22. u. 


p. 82; Diod. 4 e.; Dionys. vii. 1.) According to 
Plutarch, indeed, Hipparinus, who is represented 
by Aristotle (Polit. v. 6) as lending his aid to pro- 


cure the elevation of Dionysius, was at first ap- 


pointed his colleague in the chief command (Plut. 


Dion, 3); but, if this be not a mistake, his autho- 
rity could have been little more than nominal, as. 


he plays no part in the subsequent transactions. 
- The position of general autocrator by no means 


implied in itself the exercise of sovereign power, but 
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the measures of Dionysius soon rendered it such; 


and*we may date from this period the commencement ==: — 


of his reign, or tyranny, which continued without 


interruption for 38 years. His first step was to pro- — 


cure, on the ground of an attempt on his life, whether 


real or pretended, the appointment of a body-guard, 
which he speedily increased to the number of 1000 | 
men: at the same time he induced the Syracusans | 


to double the pay of all the troops, and took every 
means to ingratiate himself with the mercenaries, 
taking care to replace those officers who were un- 
favourable to him by creatures of his own. By his 
marriage with the daughter of Hermocrates he. 
secured to himself the support of all the remaining 


partizans of that leader, and he now found himself 


strong enough to procure the condemnation and 
execution of Daphnaeus and Demarchus, the heads- _ 
of the opposite party. (Diod. xiii. 95, 96.) = 

His first operations in the war against the Car- 
thaginians were, however, unsuccessful. Having 
advanced with a large army to the relief of Gela, 
then besieged by Himilco, he was defeated, and 
deemed it prudent to retire, taking with him the. 


inhabitants both of Gela itself and the neighbour- 


ing Camarina, This reverse gave a severe shock 
to his popularity, of which his enemies at Syracuse _ 
availed themselves to attempt to overthrow his 
power. ‘For a moment they were masters of the 
city, but Dionysius disconcerted their plans by the 
suddenness of his return, and compelled them to 
quit the city, though not until his unfortunate wife 
had fallen a victim to their cruelty. - (Diod. xiii. 
108—113, xiv. 44; Plut. Dion, 3.) He soon after- 
wards gladly accepted the overtures of the Cartha- 
ginian general Himilco, whose army had suffered 
greatly from a pestilence, and concluded peace with- 
Carthage B. c. 405. (Diod. xii. 114.) 

He was now able to devote his whole attention 
to strengthening and consolidating his power at 
home. He converted the island of Ortygia into a- 
strong fortress, in which he took up his own. resi- 
dence, and allowed no one but his own immediate 


dependents to dwell; and while he courted the — 


favour of the populace by assigning them lands and 
houses, he augmented their numbers by admitting 
many aliens and newly-freed slaves to the rights of 
citizenship, These measures naturally gave um- 
brage to the higher class of citizens who formed. 
the heayy-armed infantry, and they took advantage 
of an expedition on which he led them against the 
Sicelians to break out into open revolt. They were 
instantly joined by the exiles who had established 
themselves at. Aetna, and Dionysius was compelled 
to take refuge in the island which he had so re- 
cently fortified. From this danger, however, he. 
managed to extricate himself by the aid of a body | 
of Campanian mercenaries, seconded by the dissen-. 
sions which broke out among his enemies. Some 
of these submitted to him on favourable terms ; the 
rest retired to Aetna. (Diod. xiv. 7—9.) From 


this time his authority at Syracuse appears to have 


been undisputed. He soon after took advantage 
of the harvest time to disarm those citizens whom. 


he had still cause to fear, and reduced the fortress 
of Aetna, which had been the stronghold. of the 
ree disaffected to his government. (Ib. cc. 10, 


-> His arms were next directed against the Chalci- 
-| dian cities of Sicily. Naxos, Catana, and Leon- 
tini, successively fell into his power, either by — 
force or treachery. The inhabitants were either 
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gold as slaves or compelled to migrate to Syracuse. 
Naxos was utterly destroyed, and Catana occupied 


by a colony of Campanian mercenaries, B. C. 
403. (Diod. xiv. 14, 15.) For several years after 
this he appears to have been occupied in strengthen- 
ing his power and in preparations for renewing the 
war with Carthage. Among these may be reckoned 
the great works which he at this time erected,— 


the docks adapted for the reception of several hun- 


dred ships, and the wall of 30 stadia in length, en- 
closing the whole extent of the Epipolae, the magni- 
ficence of which is attested by its existing remains 
at the present day. (Diod. xiv. 18,42; Smith’s 
o Sicily, p. 167.) | 

Tt was not till B. c. 397 that Dionysius con- 
sidered himself sufficiently strong, or his prepara- 
tions enough advanced, to declare war against Car- 
thage. He had in the mean time assembled a 
large army of auxiliary and mercenary troops, and 
a fleet of two hundred ships, remarkable for the 
number of quadriremes and quinqueremes which 
were seen in it for the first time. The Cartha- 
ginians had been greatly weakened by the ravages 
of a pestilence in Africa, and were unprepared for 
war. Dionysius was immediately joined not only. 
by the Greeks of Gela, Agrigentum, Himera, and 
Selinus, which had hecome tributary to Carthage 


by the late treaty of 405, but by the Sicelians of 


the interior, and even the Sicanians, in general the 
firm allies of Carthage. He thus advanced without 
_. opposition from one end of Sicily to the other, and 
laid siege to Motya, one of the chief strongholds of 
the Carthaginians, which fell into his power after 
along and desperate resistance, prolonged till near 
the close of the summer. Segesta, however, suc- 
cessfully resisted his efforts, and the next year 
(B. c. 396) the arrival of a great Carthaginian 
armament under Himileo changed the face of 
affairs. Motya was quickly recovered ; the Sica- 

nians and Sicelians abandoned the Syracusan. al- 
liance for that of the enemy, and Himilco advanced 
unopposed as far as Messana, which he carried by 
assault, and utterly destroyed. The Syracusan 
fleet under Leptines, the brother of Dionysius, was 
totally defeated; and the latter, not daring to risk 


a battle, withdrew with his land. forces, and shut | 


himself up within the walls of Syracuse. Aban- 
doned by the other Sicilian Greeks, and besieged 
by the Carthaginians both by sea and land, his 
situation appeared to be desperate. It'is even said 
that he was on the point of giving up all for lost, 
and making his escape, but was deterred by one of 
_ his friends observing, “that sovereign power was 

an honourable winding-sheet.” (Isocrat. Archi- 
dam, § 49; Aelian. V. H. iv. 8; but compare 


-> Diod. xiv. 8.) A pestilence shortly after broke 


. out.in the Carthaginian camp, which a second time 
proved the salvation of Syracuse. Dionysius ably 
availed himself of the state of weakness to which 
the. enemy was thus reduced, and by a. sudden 


attack both by sea and land, defeated the Cartha- 


-ginian army, and burnt: great part of their fleet, 


Still he was glad to consent to a secret. capitulation, 
- by which the Carthaginians themselves were allowed | 
-to depart unmolested, abandoning both their allies 

and foreign mercenaries, who, thus left without a 
 Teader, were quickly dispersed. (Diod, xiv. 41- 


es oe | 


< No peace was concluded with Carthage upon 


this occasion ; but the effects of their late disastrous | 
expedition, and the revolt of their subjects in 
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Africa, prevented the Carthaginians from renewing | 


hostilities against Syracuse until the summer of 
393, when Mago, who had succeeded Himilco in 
the command, having renewed the alliance with 
the Sicelians, advanced towards Messana, but was 
defeated by Dionysius near Abacaenum. The next 
year (B. €. 392) he marched against the Syracusan 
territory with a much greater force; but Dionysius 
having secured the alliance of Agyris, tyrant of 
Agyrium, was enabled to cut off the supplies of the 
enemy, and thus reduced them to such distress, 
that Mago was compelled to treat for peace. The 
Syracusans also were weary of the war, and a 
treaty was concluded, by which the Carthaginians 
abandoned their Sicelian allies, and Dionysius be- 
came master of Tauromenium: in other respects, 
both parties remained nearly as before. (Diod. 
xiv. 90, 95, 96.) 7 

This treaty left Dionysius at leisure to continue 
the ambitious projects in which he had previously 
engaged against the Greek cities in Italy. Already, 
before the Carthaginian war, he had secured the 
alliance of the Locrians by marrying Doris, the 
daughter of one of their principal citizens. Rhe- 
gium, on the contrary, had been uniformly hostile 
to him, and was the chief place of refuge of the 
Syracusan exiles. (Diod. xiv. 40.) Hence 
Dionysius established at Messana, after its destruc- 
tion by Himilco, a colony of citizens from Loceri 
and its kindred city of Medama, to be a stronghold 
against Rhegium. (xiv. 78.) His designs in this 
quarter attracted so much attention, that the prin- 
cipal Greek cities in Italy, which were at the same 


time hard pressed by the Lucanians of the interior, 
concluded a league for their common defence at 


once against the barbarians and Dionysius. The 
latter retaliated by entering into alliance with the 
Lucanians, and sending a fleet to their assistance 


under his brother Leptines, B. c. 390. (xiv. 91, 


100—-102.) The next year he gained a decisive 
victory. over the combined. forces of the Italian 


Greeks at the river Helorus; and this success was 


followed by the reduction of Caulonia, Hipponium, 
and finally, after a siege protracted for nearly 
eleven months, of Rhegium itself, B. c. 387. (xiv. 
103—108, 111.) The inhabitants of the conquered 
cities were for the most part removed to Syracuse, 
and their territory given up to the Locrians. 

_ Dionysius was now at the summit of his great- 


ness, and during the twenty years that elapsed 


from this period to his death, possessed an amount 
of power and influence far exceeding those enjoyed 
by any other Greek before the time of Alexander. 
In Sicily he held undisputed rule over the eastern 
half of the island, while the principal cities of the 
interior and those along the north coast, as far as 
Cephaloedium, were either subject to him, or held 
by his close and dependent allies. (xiv. 78, 96.) 
In Italy it is difficult to estimate the precise ex- 
tent of his influence: direct dominion he had ap- 
parently none. But his allies, the Locrians, were 
masters of the whole southern extremity of the 


peninsula, and his powerful fleets gave him the _ 
command both of the Tyrrhenian and Adriatic 
seas. In the former he repressed the piracies of 
the Etruscans, and, under pretence of retaliation, 
leda fleet of 60 triremes against them, with which ~ 
he took the town of Pyrgi, the port of Caere, and 
| plundered its wealthy temple of Matuta. (Diod. 
xv. 14; Strab. v. p.226 ; Pseud.-Aristot. Oeconom. 
ii 2.) On this occasion he is also said to have 
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assailed Corsica (Strab. J. ¢.), but probably did not 
form any permanent establishment there. The 
sovereignty of the Adriatic seems to have been a 
favourite object of his ambition. He endeavoured 
to secure it by establishing a colony on the island 
of Lissa, or, according to other accounts, at Lissus 


in Epeirus (comp. Scymn. Chius, 1. 412; Diod. 


xv. 13, 14), where he kept up a considerable naval 
force, and another at Adria in Picenum. (Etym. 


Magn. se v., Adpias,) Ancona too was probably |. 


founded by him at the same time. (Plin, H. N. 
ili. 13; Strab. v. p.241; Arnold’s Rome, vol. i. 
p. 487.) With the same view he sent a squadron 
to assist the Lacedaemonians in preventing the 
Athenians from establishing themselves at Corcyra, 
B.C, 873. (Xen. Hell. vi. 2. §§ 4, 33.) The ex- 


tent of his commercial relations may be inferred 


from his importing horses for his chariots from the 
Venetian tribes at the head of the Adriatic. (Strab. 
v. p. 212.) As early as B. c. 402 he is mentioned 


as sending large supplies of corn to relieve a scarcity | 


at Rome. (Liv. iv. 52; Niebuhr, Rom. Hist. ii. 
p. 564.) At the same time he took every oppor- 
tunity of extending his relations with foreign 
powers, and strengthening himself by alliances. 
Thus we find him assisting the Illyrians against 
their neighbours the Molossians (Diod. xiv. 13), 
and concluding a treaty with the Gauls, who had 
lately made their appearance in Italy, and who 
continued from this time to furnish a considerable 
part of his mercenary troops. (Justin, xx. 5; Xen. 
Hell. vii. 1. §§ 20,31.) In Greece itself he cultivated 
the friendship of the Lacedaemonians, to whose 
support he had been greatly indebted in the earlier 
days of his rule (Diod. xiv. 10, 70); and among 
= the last acts of his reign was the sending an 
_ auxiliary force in two successive years to support 

them against the increasing power of the Thebans. 
(Xen. Hell. vii. 1. §§ 20, 28; Diod. xv. 70.) 
He also conciliated, but by what means we know 
not, the favour of the Athenians, so that they be- 
stowed upon him the freedom of their city. (Epist. 
Philipp. ap. Dem. p. 176, ed. Bekk.) 

The peace with Carthage did not remain unin- 
terrupted during the whole of this period, but the 
wars were not of any great importance, and are 
not known to us in detail, In B. c. 383 the in- 
trigues of Dionysius with the subject-allies of Car- 
thage led to a renewal of hostilities. Two great 
battles, the sites of both of which are uncertain, 
decided the fortune of the war. In the first Diony- 
sius was completely victorious, and Mago, the Car- 
thaginian general, fell; but in the second the 
Syracusans were defeated with great slaughter. 
Peace was concluded soon after, by which the river 
Halycus was fixed as the boundary of the two 
powers. (Diod. xv. 15—17.) Dionysius seems 
to have been again the aggressor in a fresh war 
which broke out in B.c. 368, and in which he a 
second time advanced with his army to the extreme 
western point of Sicily, and laid siege to Lily- 
baeum. Hostilities were however suspended on 


the approach of winter, and before they could be 
resumed Dionysius died at Syracuse, B.c. 367. His: 
last illness is said to have been brought on by ex- 


cessive feasting; but according to some accounts, 


his death was hastened by his medical attendants, | 


in order to secure the succession for his son. 
(Diod. xv. 74; Plut. Dion, 6; Corn. Nep. Dion, 2.) 
After the death of his first wife, Dionysius had 
married almost exactly at the same time—some 
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said even on the same day—Doris, a Locrian of 


distinguished birth, and Aristomache, a Syracusan, 
the daughter of his old patron and supporter Hip- 


parinus. (Diod. xiv. 44; Plut. Dion, 3.) By the 
former he had three children, of which the eldest 
was his successor, Dionysius. Aristomache bore 
him two sons, Hipparinus and Nyszeus, and two 


daughters, Sophrosyne and Arete. (Plut. Dion, 6; 
Corn. Nep. Dion, 1; Athen. x. pp. 485—6.) 
The character of Dionysius has been drawn in 


the blackest colours by many ancient writers; he 


appears indeed to have become a sort of type of a 
tyrant, in its worst sense, and it is probable that 
many of the anecdotes of him related by Cicero, 
Aelian, Polyaenus, and other later writers, are 


grossly exaggerated; but the very circumstance 


that he was so regarded in opposition to Gelon and | 
others of the older tyrants (see Plut, Dion, 5) is in 
itself a proof that the opprobrium was not alto- 
gether undeserved. He was undoubtedly a man 
of great energy and activity of mind, as well as 
great personal courage; but he was altogether un- 
scrupulous in the means which he employed to | 
attain his ends, and had no thought beyond his- 
own personal aggrandizement. Thus while he 
boasted that he left to his son an empire held to- 
gether with bonds of iron (Plut. Dion, 7), he 
exhausted his subjects by excessive taxation, and 
was obliged to have recourse to every kind of ex- 
pedient to amass money. (Aristot. Pol. v. 11; 
Pseud.-Aristot. Oeconom. ii. 2. The statements of 
the latter must be received with caution, but they 
are conclusive as to the general fact.) Diodorus 
tells us that, when his power became firmly esta- 
blished, he abated much of his former severity (xiv. 
45), and he gave a signal instance of clemency in 
his treatment of the Italian Greeks who had fallen 
into his power at the battle of the Helorus. (Diod. 
xiv. 105.) But it is probable that the long pos- . 
session of absolute power had an injurious effect 
upon his character, and much apparent inconsist- 
ency may be accounted for in this manner. In his 
latter years he became extremely suspicious, and . 
apprehensive of treachery even from his nearest 
friends, and is said to have adopted the most ex- 
cessive precautions to guard against ite Many of 
these stories have however an air of great exagge- 
ration. (Cie. Tusc. v. 20 ; Plut. Dion. 9.) 0 
Though his government was oppressive in a 
financial point of view, Dionysius seems to have 
contributed much to the greatness of Syracuse it- 
self, both by increasing the population with the 
inhabitants removed from many conquered cities, 
and by adorning it with splendid temples and other - 
public edifices, so as to render it unquestionably 
the greatest of all Greek cities. (Diod, xv. 13; 
Isocrat. Panegyr. § 145.) At the same time he 
displayed his magnificence by sending splendid 
deputations to the Olympic games, and rich pre- 
sents both to Olympia and Delphi. (Diod. xiv. 
109, xvi. 57.) , Nor was he without literary am- 
bition. ` In the midst of his political and military. 


cares he devoted himself assiduously to poetry, and 
not only caused his poems to be publicly recited at 
the Olympi¢ games, but repeatedly contended for 


the prize of tragedy at Athens. . Here he several 


times obtained the second and third prizes; and, 
finally, just before his death, bore away the first 


prize at the Lenaea, with a play called “The Ran- 


som of Hector.” These honours seem to prove | = 
| that his poetry could not have been altogether so _ 
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contemptible as it is represented by later writers; | 
-but only the titles of some of his dramas and a few 
detached lines are preserved tous. He is especially 


blamed for the use of far-fetched and unusual ex- 


pressions. (Diod. xiv. 109; xv. 74; Tzetz. Chil 


ov. 178—185; Cic. Tuse. v. 22; Lucian, adv. In- 
doctum. § 15; Helladius, ap. Photium. p. 532, b. 
ed. Bekk.) Some fragments of his tragedies will 
be found in Stobaeus (Florileg. 38, 2; 38, 6; 49,9; 
98, 30; 105, 2; 125, 8; Helogue, i. 4, 19) and in 
Athenaeus. (ix. p. 401, f£) DR 
In accordance with the same spirit we find him 
seeking the society of men distinguished in litera- 
ture and philosophy, entertaining the poet Philoxe- 
nus at his table, patronizing the Pythagorean 


philosophers, who were at this time numerous in 


Italy and Sicily, and inviting Plato to Syracuse. 
He however soon after sent the latter away from 


Sicily in disgrace; and though the story of his | 


having caused him to be sold as a slave, as well as 
that of his having sent Philoxenus to the stone 
quarries for ridiculing his bad verses, are probably 
gross exaggerations, they may well have been so 
far founded in fact, that his intercourse with these 
persons was interrupted by some sudden burst of 
capricious violence. (Diod. xv. 6, 7; Plut. Dion, 5; 
Lucian, adv. Indoct. § 15; Tzetz. Chil. v. 152, &e.; 
but compare Athen. i. p.6, £) He is also 
said to have avenged himself upon Plato in a more 
legitimate manner by writing a play against him. 
 (Tzetz. Chil, v. 182—185.) be 
-o The history of Dionysius was written by his 
friend and contemporary Philistus, as well as by 
Ephorus and Timaeus; but none of these authors 
care now extant. Diodorus is our chief, indeed 
almost our sole, authority for the events of his 
reign. An excellent review of his government and 
character is given in Arnold’s History of Rome. 
(Vol, i e 21.) Mitford’s elaborate account of his 
reign is rather an apology than a history, and is 
very inaccurate as well as partial [E. H. B.J] 
DIONY’'SIUS (Acovvdoxos) the Younger, tyrant 
of Syracuss, son of the preceding, succeeded his 
_ father in the possession of supreme power at Syra- 
cuse, B. ©. 867. Something like the form of a po- 
-pular election, or at least the confirmation of his 
power by the people, appears to have been thought 
necessary ; but it could have been merely nominal, 
_as the amount of his mercenary force and the forti- 
fications of the citadel secured him the virtual so- 
vereignty. (Diod. xv. 74.) Dionysius was at this 
time under thirty years of age: he had been 
brought up at his father’s court in idleness and 
luxury, and studiously precluded from taking any 
part in public affairs. (Plut. Dion, 9.) The con- 
- sequences of this education were quickly manifested 
as soon as he ascended the throne: the ascendancy 
-which Dion, and through his means Plato, obtained 
-for a time over his mind was undermined by fat- 


terers and the companions of his pleasures, who 
persuaded him to give himself up to the most un- 
bounded dissipation. Of the public events of his | 
“reign, which lasted between eleven and twelve. 
= years (Diod. xv. 73; Clinton,  H. ii. p. 268), 
we have very little information: he seems to have- 
> -gueceeded to his father’s influence in the south of 
-> Ttaly as well as to his dominion in Sicily, and to 


have followed up his views in regard to the Adria- 


` tic, for which end he founded two cities in Apulia. 
We also. find him sending a third auxiliary force 
-~ to the assistance of the Lacedaemonians. (Xen. 


see DIONYSIUS) 
Hell. vii. 4. § 12.) But his character was peaceful 
and indolent; he hastened to conclude by a treaty 
the war with the Carthaginians, in which he found 
himself engaged on his accession; and the only 


other war that he undertook was one against the 


Lucanians, probably in defence of his Italian 
allies, which he also quickly brought to a close, 
(Diod. xvi. 5.)" Philistus, the historian, who, after 
having been one of his father’s chief supporters, 
had been subsequently banished by him, enjoyed 
the highest place in the confidence of the younger 
Dionysius, and appears to have been charged with 
the conduct of all his military enterprises. Notwith- 
standing his advanced age, he is represented as 
rather encouraging than repressing the excesses of 
Dionysius, and joining with the party who sought 
to overthrow the power of Dion, and ultimately 
succeeded in driving him into exile. The banish- 
ment of Dion contributed to render Dionysius un- 
popular among the Syracusans, who began also to 
despise him for his indolent and dissolute life, as 
well as for his habitual drunkenness. Yet his 


court seems to have been at this time a great place 


of resort for philosophers and men of letters: be- 
sides Plato, whom he induced by the most urgent 
entreaties to pay him a second visit, Aristippus of 
Cyrene, Eudoxus of Cnidus, Speusippus, and 
others, are stated to have spent some time with 
him at Syracuse; and he cultivated a friendly in- 
tercourse with Archytas and the Pythagoreans of 
Magna Graecia. (Plut. Dion, 18-20; Diog. Laërt. 
ili, 21, 23; Aelian, V. H. iv. 18, vii. 17; Pseud- 
Plat. Epist. 6.) Much doubt indeed attaches to 
all the stories related by Plutarch and other late 
writers concerning the intercourse of Plato with 
Dionysius, but they can hardly have been altoge- 
ther destitute of foundation. | 
Dionysius was absent from Syracuse at the time 
that Dion landed in Sicily : the news of that event 
and of the sudden defection of the Syracusans 
reached him at Canlonia, and he instantly returned 
to Syracuse, where the citadel still held out for 
him. But his attempts at negotiation having prov- 


ed abortive, the sallies of his troops having been re- 


pulsed, and the fleet which Philistus had brought 
to his succour having been defeated, he despaired 
of success, and sailed away to Italy with his most 
valuable property, leaving the citadel of Syracuse 
in charge of his son, Apollocrates, B. c. 356. (Diod. 
xvi. 11—13, 16, 17; Plut. Dion, 26—37.) 
Dionysius now repaired to Locri, the native city 
of his mother, Doris, where he was received in the 
most friendly manner by the inhabitants—a confi- 
dence of which he availed himself to occupy the 
citadel with an armed force, and thus to establish 
himself as tyrant of the city. This position he 
continued to hold for several years, during which 
period he is said to have treated the inhabitants 


| with the utmost cruelty, at the same time that he 


indulged in the most extravagant licentiousness. 


(Justin, xxi. 2, 3; Clearch. ap. Athen. xii. p. 541; 


Strab. vi. p.2595 Aristot. Pol. v. 7.) Meanwhile 
the revolutions which had taken place at Syracuse 


seem to have prepared the way for his return. 
‘The history of these is very imperfectly known to - 


us: but, after the death of Dion, one tyrant fol- - 


lowed another with great rapidity. Callippus, the 
murderer of Dion, was in his turn driven from the | 
city by Hipparinus (son of the elder Dionysius by 


Aristomache, and therefore nephew of Dion), who 


reigned but two years: another of Dion’s'nephews, 
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| Nysaeus, subsequently obtained the supreme power, 


and was in possession of it when Dionysius pre- 


sented himself before Syracuse with a fleet, and 


_ became master of the city by treachery. Accord- 


ing to Plutarch, this took place in the tenth year 
(Diod. xvi. 8l, 
36; Justin, xxi 3; Athen. xi. p. 508; Plut. 
Timol. 1.) The Locrians meanwhile took advan- | 


after his expulsion, B. ©. 346. 


tage of his absence to revolt against him: they 
drove out the garrison which he had left, and 
wreaked their vengeance in the most cruel manner 
on his wife and daughters. (Strab. vi. p.260 ; Cle- 
arch. ap. Athen. xii. p. 541.) Dionysius was not 


however able to reestablish himself firmly in his 


former power. Most of the other cities of Sicily 
had shaken off the yoke of Syracuse, and were 
governed severally by petty tyrants: one of these, 
Hicetas, who had established himself at Leontini, 
afforded a rallying point to the disaffected Syra- 
cusans, with whom he joined in making war on 
Dionysius, and succeeded in gaining possession of 
the. greater part of the city, and blockading the 
tyrant anew in the fortress on the island. It was 
in this state of things that Timoleon arrived in 
Sicily. His arms were not indeed directed in the 
first instance against Dionysius, but against Hice- 
tas and his Carthaginian allies; but his rapid suc- 
cesses and the general respect entertained for his 
character induced Dionysius, who was still block- 
aded in the citadel, and appears to have abandoned 
all hope of ultimate success, to treat with him ra- 
ther than the opposite party. He accordingly sur- 
rendered the fortress of Ortygia into the hands of 
Timoleon, on condition of being allowed to depart 
in safety to Corinth, B. c. 343. (Diod. xvi. 65-70; 
` Plut. Timol. 8—13.) Here he spent the remainder 


of his life in a private condition, and is said to 


have frequented low company, and sunk gradually 
into a very degraded and abject state. According 
to some writers, he was reduced to support himselt 
by keeping a school; others say, that he became 
one of the attendants on the rites of Cybele, a set 
of mendicant priests of the lowest class. His weak 
and voluptuous character render these stories by 
no means improbable, although it seems -certain 
that he was fn the first instance allowed to take 
with him a considerable portion of his wealth, and 


must have occupied an honourable position, as we. 


find him admitted to familiar intercourse with Phi- 
lip of Macedon. Some anecdotes are preserved of 
him that indicate a ready wit and considerable 
shrewdness of observation. (Plut. Timol. 14, 15; 
Justin, xxi. 5; Clearch. ap. Athen. xii. p. 541: 
Aelian, V. M. vi. 12; Cie. Tese. iii, 12.) 


There are no authentie coins of either of the 


two Dionysii: probably the republican forms were 
still so far retained, notwithstanding their virtual 
despotism, that all coins struck under their rule 
bore the name of the city only. According to 
Müller (Archiiol. d. Kunst. p. 128), the splendid 
silver coins, of the weight of ten drachms, com- 


monly known as Syracusan medallions, belong for 
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the most part to the period of their two reigns. 


Certain Punic coins, one of which is represented 
in the annexed cut, are commonly ascribed to the 
younger Dionysius, but only on the authority of | 


Goltzius (a noted falsifier of coins and their in- 
scriptions), who has published a similar coin with 
the name AIONYTSIOY. [E. H. B.] 
 DIONY’SIUS, PAPI'RIUS, praefectus an- 
nonae under Commodus. Having procured by his 
intrigues the destruction of the favourite Cleander 
[CLEANDER], he himself soon after fell a victim 
to the cruelty of the tyrant. (Dion Cass. lxxii. 
13, 14.) | DTW. Rep” 
DIONY'SIUS (Anovdcws), literary. The 
number of persons of this name in the history of 
Greek literature is very great.. Meursius was the 
first that collected a list of them and added. some 
account of each (Gronov. Thesaur. Ant. Grace. X. 
p. 577, &c.); his list has been still further in- 
creased by Ionsius (Hist. Philos. Script. iii. 6, 
p: 42, &c.), and by Fabricius (Bibl. Gr. iv. p.405), 
so that at present upwards of one hundred persons 
of the name of Dionysius are known. The list 
given by Suidas is full of the utmost confusion. 


The following list contains all, with the exception 


of those mentioned in an isolated passage merely. 
l. Aztius Dionysius, a Greek rhetorician of: 
Halicarnassus, who lived in the time of the em- 
peror Hadrian. He was a very skilful musician, 
and wrote several works on music and its history. 
(Suid. s. v. Atovdovos.) It is commonly supposed 
that he was a descendant of the elder Dionysius of 


Halicarnassus, the author of the Roman Archaeo- 


logy. Respecting his life nothing further is known. 
The following works, which are now lost, are attri- 
buted to him by the ancients: 1. A Dictionary of 
Attic words (Arrixa dvéuara) in five books, dedi- 
cated to one Seymnus. Photius (Bibl. Cod. 152). 
speaks in high terms of its usefulness, and states, 
that Aelius Dionysius himself made two editions 
of it, the second of which was a great improvement 
upon the first. Both editions appear to have ex- 
isted in the time of Photius. It seems to have 

been owing to this work that Aelius Dionysius 

was called sometimes by the surname of Atticista. 
Meursius was of opinion that our Dionysius was 
the author of the work «ep! dxAlrwr pnudrwy nat 
éykKAwoueveav Adtewy, which was published by. 
Aldus Manutius (Venice, 1496) in the volume en- 

titled “ Horti Adonidis ;” but there is no evidence 

for this supposition. (Comp. Schol. Venet. ad Zliad. 
xv. 705; Villoison, Prolegom. ad Hom. Il p. xxix.) 
2. A history of Music (ovo) toropia) in 36 
books, with accounts of citharoedi, auletae, and. 
poets of all kinds. (Suid. Zc.) 3. Pulut vrou- 
viata, in 24 books. (Suid. l.e.) 4. Movers mat 
õela À Siarpi€at, in 22 books. (Suid. Z e.) 5. A 
work in five books on what Plato had said about | 
music in his moreta, (Suid. Zc; Eudoc. p. 131.) 
2. Bishop of ALEXANDRIA, was probably a 
native of the same city. He was born of pagan. - 
parents, who were persons of rank and influence. 

He studied the doctrines of the various philoso- 


| phical sects, and this led him at last to embrace 

| Christianity. Origen, who was one of his teachers, 

- |-had probably great influence upon this step of his 
| pupil, After having been a presbyter for some. 

| time, he succeeded, about A. n. 232, Heraclas as 


the head of the theological school at Alexandria, 


| and after the death of Heraclas, who had been. 
| raised to the bishopric of Alexandria, Dionysius — 


_ Athanasius and Basilius. 
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succeeded him in the see, A. D. 247. During the. 
persecution of the Christians by Decius, Dionysius 


was seized by the soldiers and carried to Taposiris, 
`a small town between Alexandria and Canopus, 


probably with a view of putting him to death there, 


But he escaped from captivity in a manner which 


he himself describes very minutely (ap. Euseb. 


| Hist. Ecel. vi. 40). He had, however, to suffer 
still more severely in A. D. 257, during the perse- 
cution which the emperor Valerian instituted 
against the Christians. Dionysius made an open 
confession of his faith before the emperor’s praefect 
Aemilianus, and was exiled in consequence to 
 Cephro, a desert district of Libya, whither he was 
compelled to proceed forthwith, although he was 
severely ill at the time. After an exile of three 
_ ‘years, an edict of Gallienus in favour of the Chris- 
tians enabled. him to return to Alexandria, where 
henceforth he was extremely zealous in combating 
heretical opinions. In his attacks against Sabellius 
he was carried so far by his zeal, that he uttered 
things which were themselves incompatible with 
the orthodox faith; but when he was taken to ac- 
count by Dionysius, bishop of Rome, who convoked 
a synod for the purpose, he readily owned that he 
_ had acted rashly and inconsiderately. In a. D. 265 


he was invited to a synod at Antioch, to dispute. 


with Paulus of Samosata, but being prevented from 
going thither by old age and infirmity, he wrote a 
_ letter to the synod on the subject of the contro- 
versy to be discussed, and soon after, in the same 
year, he died, after having occupied the see of 
Alexandria for a period of seventeen years. The 
church of Rome regards Dionysius as a saint, and 
= celebrates his memory on the 18th of October. 
We learn from Epiphanes (Haeres. 69), that at 
Alexandria a church was dedicated to him. Dio- 
nysius wrote a considerable number of theological 
works, consisting partly of treatises and partly of 
epistles addressed to the heads of churches and to 
communities, but all that is left us of them consists 
of fragments preserved in Eusebius and others. 

- A complete list of his works is given by Cave, 
from which we mention only the most import- 
ant. l. On Promises, in two hooks, was di- 
rected against Nepos, and two considerable frag- 
ments of it are still extant. (Euseb. M. Æ. ii. 
28, vii. 24.) 2. A work addressed to Dionysius, 
_ bishop of Rome, in four books or epistles, against 
Sabellius. Dionysius here excused the ‘hasty 


assertions of which he himself had heen guilty in 


attacking Sabellius. A great number of fragments 
and extracts of it are preserved in the writings of 
8. A work addressed 
to Timotheus, “ On Nature,” of which extracts 


are preserved in Eusebius. (Praep. Evang. xiv. | 


23, 27.) Of his Epistles also numerous fragments 
`- are extant in the works of Eusebius, All that is 
extant of Dionysius, is collected in Gallandi’s Bibl. 
o Patr. iii. p. 481, &e., and in the separate collection 
-by Simon de Magistris, Rome, 1796, fol. (Cave, 
Hist. Lit. i. p. 95, &e.) pares 


8. Of ALEXANDRIA, a son 


- grammarian, who flourished from the time of Nero 
to that of Trajan. He was secretary and librarian 


_ to the emperors in whose reign he lived, and was 
also employed in embassies. He was the teacher 
_ of the grammarian Parthenius, and a pupil of the 


7 k philosopher Chaeremon, whom he also succeeded 
at Alexandria. (Athen. xi. p. 50l; Suid. s. v. 


Arovvatos ; Eudoc. p, 133.) 


p.475.) 7 : 
_ 8. Of Arcos, seems to have been an historian, 
as he is quoted by Clemens of Alexandria (Strom. 
| i. ps 139) respecting the time at which Troy was 
taken. (Comp. Schol. ad Pind. Nem. ii, 1.) . 


of Glaucus, a Greek. | yes 
_ 9. Of ATHENS, is quoted by the Scholiast on 
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4, Of AnwriocH, a sophist, who seems to have 


been a Christian, and to be the same person as the 
one to whom the nineteenth letter of Aeneas of 
Gaza is addressed. He himself is the reputed 
author of 46 letters, which are still extant. A 
‘Latin version of them was first printed by G. 
Cognatus, in his “ Epistolae Laconicae,” Basel, 
1554, 12mo., and. afterwards in J. Buchler’s 
“ Thesaurus Epist. Lacon,” 1606, 12mo. The 
Greek original was first edited by H. Stephens, in 
his Collection of Greek Epistles, Paris, 1577, 8vo. 
Meursius is inclined to attribute these Epistles to 
Dionysius of Miletus, without, however, assigning 
any reason for it. 

5. Surnamed AREIOPAGEITA, an Athenian, who 
is called by Suidas a most eminent man, who rose 
to the height of Greek erudition. He is said to 
have first studied at Athens, and afterwards at 
Heliopolis in Egypt. When he observed in Egypt 
the eclipse of the sun, which occurred during the 
crucifixion of Jesus Christ, he is said to have ex- 
claimed, “ either God himself is suffering, or he 
sympathises with some one who is suffering.” On 
his return to Athens he was made one of the 
council of the Areiopagus, whence he derives his 
surname. About s. D. 50, when St. Paul preached - 
at Athens, Dionysius became a Christian (The 
Acts, xvii. 34), and it is said that he was not only 
the first bishop of Athens, but that he was installed 
in that office by St. Paul himself. (Euseb. H. Æ. 
iii. 4, iv. 23; Suidas.) He is further said to have 
died the death of a martyr under most cruel tor- 
tures. Whether Dionysius Areiopageita ever wrote 
anything, is highly uncertain; but there exists 
under his name a number of works of a mystico- 
Christian nature, which contain ample evidence 
that they are the productions of some Neo- 
Platonist, and can scarcely have been written 
before the fifth or sixth century of our era. With- 
out entering upon any detail about those works, 
which would be out of place here, we need only 
remark, that they exercised a very great in- 
fluence upon the formation and development of 
Christianity in the middle ages, At the time of 
the Carlovingian emperors, those works were in- 
troduced into western Europe in a Latin transla- 


‘tion made by Scotus Erigena, and gave the first 


impulse to that mystic and scholastic theology 
which afterwards maintained itself for centuries. 
(Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vit. p. 7, &e.; Bahr, Gesch. der 
Rom. Lit. im Karoling. Zeitalter, § 187.) 

6. A son of AREIUS, the teacher and friend of 
Augustus, who also profited by his intercourse 


with the sons of Areius, Dionysius, and Nicanor, 


(Sueton. Aug. 89; comp. AREIUS.) | 

7. Surnamed AscaLapnus, seems to have 
written an exegesis of the Theodoris, a melie poem 
on Eros. (Etym. M. s. v. Atovdows; Athen. xi. 


Apollonius Rhodius (ii. 279) as the author of a 


work entitled kvýoeis, that is, on conception or 


birth, which is also mentioned in the Etymologicum 


Magnum (s.v. Tpoiuxdveneos), where, however, the 


reading erjcecw should be corrected into nujceou, 


and not into xriceow, as Sylburg proposes. 
| 10. A freedman of Arricus, whose full name 
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therefore was T. Pomponius Dionysius. 
- Cicero and Atticus were very much attached to 
him. (Cie. ad Att. iv. 8, 11, 13,15) > 00 

1]. A native of BiruyNia, a dialectic or Mega- 
ric philosopher, who was the teacher of Theodorus 
the atheist. (Strab. xii. p. 566; Diog. Laért. il. 
98.) | i 
12. Of Byzanrrum, appears to have lived before 
the time of the emperor Severus, that is, before 
A. D. 197, and is mentioned by Stephanus of By- 
zantium (s. v. Xpvoóroàis) and Suidas as the 
author of an dvdwdAovs Bogrópov. Suidas further 
calls him an epic poet, and states that he also wrote 
-on the species of poetry called Spyvot. Some writers 
have believed that our Dionysius of Byzantium is 
the same as the one whose Periegesis is still extant, 

but this opinion is without foundation, and based 
only on the opinion of Suidas. The vdràovs 
Boowdpov seems to have existed complete down to 
the 16th century, for P. Gyllius in his work on 
the Thracian Bosporns gave a considerable portion 
of it in a Latin translation. G. J. Vossius ob- 
tained a copy of a fragment of it, which his son 
Isaac had taken at Florence, and that fragment, 
which is now the only part of the Anaplus known 
to us, is printed in Du Cange’s Constantinopolis 
Christiana, in Hudson’s Geogr. Minor. vol. iiin 
and in Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. iv. p. 664, note I. 
(Comp. Bernhardy in his edition of Dionys. Perieg. 
p. 492. 

13. ae Cassius. [CAssrus, p. 626.] 

14. Dionysius Caro. [Caro, p. 634] 

15. Of CHaucis, a Greek historian, who lived 
before the Christian era. He wrote a work on 
the foundation of towns (xrice.s) in five books, 
which is frequently referred to by the ancients. 
A. considerable number of fragments of the work 
have thus been preserved, but its author is other- 
wise unknown. (Marcian. Heracl. Peripl. p. 5; 
Suid. s. v. XoAcdlen ; Harpocrat. s. v. “Hdaoria 
and “Hpatov retxos ; Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. 1, 558, 
1024, iv.264, adAristoph, Nub. 397 ; Dionys. Hal. 
A. R.i. 723; Strab. xii p. 566 ; Plut. de Malign. 
Herod, 22; Seymnus, 115; Clem. Alex. Strom, i. 
p. 144; Zenob. Proverb. v. 64; Apostol. xviii. 


25; Photius, s. vv. Mpatiinn, Teapots ; Eudoc. 


p. 438.) 

16. Surnamed Cuatcus (6 XaAxovs), an ancient 
Attic poet and orator, who derived his surname 
from his having advised the Athenians to coin 
brass money for the purpose of facilitating traffic. 


(Athen. xv. p. 669.) Of his oratory we know | 


nothing ; but his poems, chiefly elegies, are often 
referred to and quoted. (Plut. Nic. 5; Aristot. 
Rhet, iii. 2; Athen. xv. pp. 668, 702, x. p. 443, 


xiii. p. 602.) The fragments extant refer chiefly 


to symposiac subjects. Aristotle censures him for 
his bad metaphors, and in the fragments extant we 
still perceive a great fondness of raising the im- 
-portance of common things by means of far-fetched 


images and allegories. The time at which he lived- 


is accurately determined by the statement of 


Plutarch, that Nicias had in his house a highly | 
accomplished man of the name of Hieron, who 


gave himself out to be a son of Dionysius Chalcus, 


the leader of the Attic colony to Thurii in Italy, 
which was founded in B. c. 444. . (Comp. Phot. 
s. v Gouptoudyres, where we have probably to 
read xaA@ instead of xaAnidet.) It is true, that 
other writers mention different persons as the 
leaders of that colony to Thurii, but Dionysius may | 


Both 


naics, (Diog. Laért. vii, 4.) 
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‘certainly have been one of them, (Osann, Beiträge 
2 Griech. u. Rom. Lit, i. p. 79, &c.; Welcker, in 
the Rhein. Mus. for 1836, p. 440, &c.; Bergk, 


Poe, Lyr. Graec, p. 432, &c., where the fragments 
of Dionysius are collected.) 
17. Of Cuarax, in Susiana on the Arabian gulf, 


lived in the time of Augustus, who sent him to — 


the east that he might record all the exploits of his 
grandson on his Parthian and Arabian expedition. 
(Plin, A. N. vi. 31.) Oe as ed 

18. A slave of Ciczro, and a person of con- 
siderable literary attainments, for which reason 
Cicero employed him to instruct his son Marcus, 
and was greatly attached to him. Cicero praises — 
him in several passages for his attachment, learn- 
ing, and honesty, and appears to have rewarded — 
his virtues by emancipating him. At a later | 
period, however, he complains of his want of grati- | 
tude, and at last he felt obliged to dismiss him, 
though he very much regretted the loss of so able 


a teacher. Subsequently, however, the parties be- 


came reconciled. (Cic. ad Att. iv. 15,17, 18, v. 
3, ix. 3, 12, 15, vi. 1, 2, vii. 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 18, 
26, viil. 4,5, 10, x. 2, xiii. 2, 33, ad Fam, xii. — 
24, 30.) A son of this Dionysius is mentioned by 
Seneca. (Controv. i. 4.) | l 

19. A slave of Cicero, who employed him as 
reader and librarian; but Dionysius robbed his 
master of several books, and then escaped to Illy- 
ricum. (Cic. ad Att. ix. 3, ad Fam. v. 9,10, 11, 
13, xii. 77.) 

20. Of CoLopHon, forged conjointly with Zo- 
pyrus some works which they published under 
the name of Menippus, the Cynic. (Diog. Laért. 
vi. 100; Schol. ad Aristoph. Av. 1299.) 

21. Of CORINTH, an epic poet, who wrote some 
metrical works, such as Advice for Life (diru@jxar), 
on Causes (atria; Suid. s. v. Avordoros; Plut, Amat. 
17), and Meteorologica. In prose he wrote a 
commentary on Hesiod. Suidas also mentions a 
periegesis of the earth, but this is in all probability 
the production of a different person, Dionysius Pe~ 
riegetes. (Eudoc. p. 132.) Some also believe that 
he was the author of a metrical work, A:O:cd, which 


was likewise the work of a different person. ( Bern- _- 


hardy, in his edit. of Dionys. Perieg. p. 492, &c.) 
_ 22. Bishop of Corinru in the latter half of the 
second century after Christ, distinguished himself 
among the prelates of his time by his piety, his 
eloquence, and the holiness of his life. He not 
only watched with the greatest care over his own 
diocese, but shewed a deep interest in the welfare 


of other communities and provinces, to which he 


addressed admonitory epistles.. He died the death 
of a martyr, about A. D. 178. None of his nume- 


rous epistles is now extant, but a list of them is. - 


preseryed in Eusebius (Æ. Æ. iv. 23) and Hiero- 
nymus (de Script. 27), and a few fragments of 
them are extant in Eusebius (ii. 25, iv. 23). In 
one of them Dionysius complains that. during his ~ 
lifetime some of his epistles had been interpolated 


by heretics for the purpose of supporting their own ` 


views. (Cave, Hist. Lit. i. p. 44.) 


- 23. An Epicunzan philosopher, who succeeded | 


Polystratus as the head of the Epicurean school at 
Athens, He himself was-succeeded by Basilides, 


and must therefore have lived about B. c. 200, 
(Diog. Laért. x. 25.) Brucker confounds him with 


the Stoic surnamed ó ueraðéuevos, who afterwards — 
abandoned. the Stoics and went over to the Cyre- 
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24. A Greek GRAMMARIAN, who instructed 


Plato when a boy in the elements of grammar. 
(Diog. Laért. iii. 5; Appuleius, de Dogmat. Plat. i. 


2; Olympiod. Vit. Plat. p. 6, ed. Fischer.) He is 


probably the same person as the Dionysius who is 
‘mentioned in the beginning of Plato’s dialogue 
» *Epagral, 0 0 i, : | 

25. Of Haricarnassus, the most celebrated 
among the ancient writers of the name of Diony- 
sius. He was the son of one Alexander of Hali- 
-carnassus, and was born, according to the calcula- 
tion of Dodwell, between B. c. 78 and 54. 
(xiv. p. 656) calls him his own contemporary. His 
death took place soon after B. C. 7, the year in 
which he completed and published his great work 
on the history of Rome. Respecting his- parents 
and education we know nothing, nor any thing 
about his position in his native place before he 
emigrated to Rome; though some have inferred 
from his work on rhetoric, that he enjoyed a great 
‘reputation at Halicarnassus. All that we know 
for certain is, the information which he himself 
gives us in the introduction to his history of 
Rome (i. 7), and a few more particulars which 
we may glean from his other works. Accord- 
‘ing to his own account, he went to Italy im- 
mediately after the termination of the civil wars, 
about the middle of Ol. 187, that is, B. €. 29. 
Henceforth he remained at Rome, and the twenty- 
‘two years which followed his arrival at Rome 
were mainly spent by him in making himself ac- 
quainted with the Latin language and literature, 
and in collecting materials for his great work 
on Roman history, called Archaeologia. We 
‘may assume that, like other rhetoricians of the 
time, he had commenced his career as a teacher 
of rhetoric at Halicarnassus; and his works bear 
strong evidence of his having been similarly 
occupied at Rome. (De Comp. Verb. 20, Rhetor. 
10.) There he lived:on terms of friendship with 
many distinguished men, such as Q. Aelius Tu- 


bero, and the rhetorician Caecilius; and it is not 


improbable that he may have received the Roman 
franchise, but his Roman name is not mentioned 
anywhere, Respecting the little we know about 
Dionysius, see F. Matthdi, de Dionysio Halic. 


- Wittenberg, 1779, 4to.; Dodwell, de Aetate Dionys. 


in Reiske’s edition of Dionysius, vol. i. p. xlvi. &e.; 
and more especially C. J. Weismann, de Dionysii 
Halic. Vita et Script, Rinteln, 1837, 4to., and 
= Busse, de Dionys. Hal. Vita et Ingenio, Berlin, 
1841, 4to. | 
~ All the works of Dionysius, some of which are 
` completely lost, must be divided into two classes: 
the first contains his rhetorical and critical treatises, 
all of which probably belong to an earlier period of 
- his life—perhaps to the first years of his residence 
“at Rome—than his historical works, which consti- 
tute the second class. l 


: a Rhetorical and Critical Works-—All the pro- 


ductions of this class shew that Dionysius was not 


only a rhetorician of the first order, but also a most 
excellent critic in the highest and best sense of the 
term. They abound in the most exquisite remarks 


-and criticisms on the works of the classical writers 
` of Greece, although, at the same time, they are not 


- without their faults, among which we may notice 
his hypercritical severity. But we have to remem- 

ber that they were the productions of an early age, 
in which the want of a sound philosophy and of a 
comprehensive knowledge, and a partiality for or 


Strabo 


1826, De: 
opinions of Dionysius. 4. Mep ray dpxatwy pyro- 
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against certain writers led him to express opinions 


| which at a maturer age he undoubtedly regretted. 


Still, however this may be, he always evinces a 
well-founded contempt for the shallow sophistries 
‘of ordinary rhetoricians, and strives instead to 
make rhetoric something practically useful, and 
by his criticisms to contribute towards elevating 
and ennobling the minds of his readers, The fol- 
lowing works of this class are still extant: 1. Téyvy 
bnropicr}, addressed to one Kchecrates. The pre- 
sent condition of this work is by no means caleu- 
lated to give us a correct idea of his merits and of 
his views on the subject of rhetoric. It consists 
of twelve, or according to another division, of ele- 
ven chapters, which have no internal connexion 
whatever, and have the appearance of being put 
together merely by accident. The treatise is there- 
fore generally looked upon as a collection of rheto- 
rical essays by different authors, some of which 
are genuine productions of Dionysius, who is ex- 
pressly stated by Quintilian (iii. 1. $16) to have 
written a manual of rhetoric. Schott, the last 
learned editor of this work, divides it into four 
sections. Chap. 1 to 7, with the exclusion of the 
6th, which is certainly spurious, may be entitled 
wept wavnyupinav, and contains some incoherent 
comments upon epideictic oratory, which are any- 
thing but in accordance with the known views of 
Dionysius as developed in other treatises; in addi- 
tion to which, Nicostratus, a rhetorician of the age 
of Aelius Aristeides, is mentioned in chap. 2. Chap- 
ters 8 and 9, wep! doynuariouevev, treat on the 
same subject, and chap. 8 may be the production 
of Dionysius; whereas the 9th certainly belongs to 
a late rhetorician. Chapter 10, mepi T&v èv peé- 
Tas TANULEAOULEvwY, is a very valuable treatise, 
and probably the work of Dionysius. 
chapter is only a further development of the 10th, 
just as the 9th chapter is of the 8th, The réyvy 
pnropuch is edited separately with very valuable 


prolegomena and notes by H. A. Schott, Leipzig, 


1804, 8vo, 2. Tept cuvOécews dvoudrwr, ad- 
dressed to Rufus Melitius, the son of a friend of 
Dionysius, was probably written in the first year 
or years of his residence at Rome, and at all events 
previous to any of the other works still extant. It 
is, however, notwithstanding this, one of high ex- 
cellence. In it the author treats of oratorical power, 
and on the combination of words according to 
the different species and styles of oratory. There 
are two very good separate editions of this treatise, 
one by G. H. Schaefer (Leipzig, 1809, 8vo), and 
the other by F. Göller (Jena, 1815, 8vo), in which 
the text is considerably improved from MSS. 
3. Tepi puhocws, addressed to a Greek of the 
name of Demetrius. Its proper title appears to 
have been vmourynuariopol mepl ris piyirtorews. 
(Dionys. Jud. de Thucyd. 1, Epist. ad Pomp. 3.) 
The work as a whole is lost, and what we possess 


under the title of trav dpxalwy xpiois is probably 


nothing but a sort of epitome containing charac- 


teristics of poets, from Homer down to Euripides, 


of some historians, such as Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides, Philistus, Xenophon, and Theopompus, 


and lastly, of some philosophers and orators. This _ 


epitome is printed separately in Frotscher’s edi- 
tion of the tenth book of Quintilian (Leipzig, 


271, &c.), who mainly follows the 


pwv tmouynuaticuol, addressed to Ammaens, con- 
tains criticisms on the most eminent Greek orators 


The llth | 


lg 


the works of Demosthenes. 


ment is often unjust and incorrect, 
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and historians, and the author points out their ex- | 
cellences as well as their defects, with a view to} 
promote a wise imitation of the classic models, and 


thus to preserve a pure taste in those branches of 
literature. The work originally consisted of six 
sections, of which we now possess only the first 
three, on Lysias, Isocrates, and Isaeus. The other 
sections treated of Demosthenes, Hyperides, and 
Aeschines; but we have only the first part of the 


~ fourth section, which treats of the oratorical power. 


of Demosthenes, and his superiority over other 
orators. This part is known under the title epi 
Aerts Anuoobéevovs Sewornros, which has be- 
come.current ever since the time of Sylburg, though 
it is not found in any MS. The beginning ‘of 
the treatise is mutilated, and the concluding part 
of it is entirely wanting. Whether Dionysius 
actually wrote on Hyperides and Aeschines, is not 
known; for in these, as in other instances, he may 
have intended and promised to write what he could 
not afterwards fulfil either from want of leisure or 
inclination. There is a very excellent German 
translation of the part relating to Demosthenes, 
with a valuable dissertation on Dionysius as an 


aesthetic critic, by A. G. Becker. (Wolfenbüttel 


and Leipzig, 1829, 8vo.) 5. A treatise addressed 
to Ammaeus, entitled "EmioToAy mpos “Auuatoy 
mporn, which. title, however, does not occur in 
MSS., and instead of mporn it ought to be called 
ério TOA) Sevrépa. This treatise’ or epistle, in 
which the author shews that most of the orations of 
Demosthenes had been delivered before Aristotle 
wrote his Rhetoric, and that consequently Demos- 
thenes had derived no instruction from Aristotle, is 
of great importance for the history and criticism of 
G. “Emoto mpòs 
Tvaiov Toumyioy, was written by Diony sius with 
a view to justify the unfavourable opinion which 
he had expressed upon Plato, and which Pompeius 
had censured. The latter part of this treatise is 
much mutilated, and did not perhaps originally 
belong to it. See Vitus Loers, de Dionys. Hal. 
judicio de Platonis oratione et genere dicendi, Treves, 
1840, 4to. Ta Tepl To @ovrvdiðov Xapaicr fipos 
Kal Tey Arv Tod ovyypapéws BiwuaTwy, was 
written by Dionysius at the request of his friend 
Q. Aelius Tubero, for the purpose of explaining 
more minutely what he had written on Thucydides, 
As Dionysius in this work looks at the great his- 
torian from his rhetorical point of view, his judg- 
8. Tlept r&v 
To Oovkvdlõov iSiwudtwy, is addressed to Am- 
maeus. The last three treatises are printed in a 
very good edition by C. G. Krüger under the title 
Diony: ysti Historiographica, i e. Epistolae ad On. 
Pomp., Q. Ael. Tuber. ei Ammacum, Halle, 1823, 
8vo. The last of the writings of this class still 


extant is—9. Acivapxos, avery valuable treatise on 
Besides these 


the life and orations of Deinarchus. 
works Dionysius himself mentions some others, 
a few of which are lost, while others were perhaps 


never written; though at the time he mentioned: 
them, Dionysius undoubtedly intended to compose 
them. Among the former we may mention xaparth- 
pes THY apuorrev (Dionys. de Compos: Verb. 11), of 
which a few fragments are still extant, and Tiparypa- : 
rela Umrép TÄS TOALT UTS prrocodlas mpds TOÙS Ka. 
rarpéxovras adrhs ddicws, (Dionys. Jud. de Thucyd. 
2.) A few other works, such as “on the orations 
-wnjustly attributed to Lysias” (Lys. 14), “on the 

-tropical expressions in Plato and Demosthenes” : 
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(Dem, 32}, and Lowell THs dae Tay dvoudrev 


(de Comp. Verb. 1), were probably never written, 
as no ancient writer besides Dionysius himself 


‘makes any mention of them. The work mep épun- 
velas, which is extant under the name of Demetrius. 
‘Phalereus, is attributed by some to Dionysius of 


Halicarnassus; but there is no evidence for this 
hypothesis, any more than there is for ascribing 
to him the Blos ‘Opafpov which is printed in Gale’s 
Opuscula Mythologica. 

b. Historical Works.—In this class of peeve rie 
to which Dionysius appears to have devoted his later 
years, he was less successful than in his critical and 
thetorical essays, inasmuch as we everywhere find 
the rhetorician gaining the ascendancy over the his- _ 
torian. The following historical works of his are 
known: 1. Xpévor or Xpovticd, (Clem. Alex. Sirom. — 
i. p. 820; Suid. s. v. Atovdcros; Dionys. A. 22. 1.74.) 
This work, which is lost, probably contained. chro- 
nological investigations, though not concerning |. 
Roman history. Photius (Bibl. Cod. 84) mentions | 
an abridgment (cdvowis) in five books, and Stepha- 
nus of Byzantium (s. ev, "Apike and KopiaAAa) 
quotes the same under the name of ereroun. This 
abridgment, in all probability of the ypdvo, was 


undoubtedly the work of a late grammarian, and 


not, as some have thought, of Dionysius himself. — 
The great historical work of Dionysius, of which 
we still possess a considerable portion, is — 
2. Pouair} “Apxaoroyia, which Photius (Bibl 
Cod. 83) styles iaropiol Adyou.. It consisted of 
twenty books, and contained the history of Rome 
from the earliest or mythical times down to the 
year B. C. 264, in which the history of Polybius 
begins with the Punie wars. The first nine books 
alone are complete; of the tenth and eleventh we 


have only the greater part; and of the remaining 


nine we possess nothing but fragments and extracts, 
which were contained in the collections made at the 
command of the emperor Constantine Porphyroge- 
nitus, and were first published by A. Mai from a 
MS. in the library of Milan (1816, 4to.), and re- 
printed at Frankfurt, 1617, 8vo. Mat at first be- 
lieved that these extracts were the abridgment of 
which Photius (Bibi. Cod, 84) speaks; but this 
opinion met with such strong opposition from 


Ciampi (Biblioth. Ital. viii. p: 225, &e.), Visconti 
‘(Journal des Savans, for June, 1817), and Struve 


(Ueber die von Mai aufyefund Stücke des Dionys. 


von Halic. Königsberg, 1820, 8vo.), that Mai, 


when he reprinted the extracts in his Sa Vet. 
Nova: Colleetio (ii; p..475, &e., ed. Rome, 1827), 
felt obliged in his preface (p. xvii.) to recant his 
former opinion, and to agree with his critics in ad- — 
mitting that the extracts were remnants of the ex- 
tracts of Constantine Porphyrogenitus from the 
‘Pwuaïr) “Apyaoroyia, Respecting their value, see 
Niebuhr, Hist. of Home, ii. p. 419, note 916, iiis 
p. 524, note 934, Lectures on Rom. Hist. i. p. 47. — 
Dionysius. treated the early history of Rome with — 
a minuteness which raises a suspicion as to his 
judgment on historical and mythical matters, 


and the eleven books extant do not carry the 
history beyond the year B. c 441, s0 that the 
eleventh. book breaks off very soon ‘after the de- 
-cemviral legislation. 
the: early. history, however, was in a great mea- 
‘sure the consequence of the object he had pro- 


This peculiar minuteness in 


posed to himself, and which, as he himself states, 


was to remove the erroneous notions which the 


Greeks entertained with mea to Rome's great- 
3x : 
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ness, and to shew that Rome had not become great | 
by accident or mere good fortune, bat by the vir- 
tue and wisdom of the Romans themselves. With | 
this object in view, he discusses most carefully. 

- everything relating to the constitution, the religion, 
the history, laws, and private life of the Romans; 
and his work is for this reason one of the greatest. 


- importance to the student of Roman history, at 
least so far as the substance of his discussions 1s 
concerned. But the manner in which he dealt 
with his materials cannot always be approved of: 
he is unable to draw a clear distinction between a 
‘mere mythus and history; and where he perceives 
inconsistencies in the former, he attempts, by a 
rationalistic mode of proceeding, to reduce it to 
what appears to him sober history. It is however 
a groundless assertion, which some critics have 
made, that Dionysius invented facts, and thus 
introduced direct forgeries into history. He had, 
moreover, no clear notions about. the early consti- 
tution of Rome, and was led astray by the nature 
of the institutions which he saw in his own day; 
and he thus transferred to the early times the no- 
tions which he had derived from the actual state 
-of things—a process by which he became involved 
in inextricable difficulties and contradictions, The 
numerous speeches which he introduces in his 
work are indeed written with great artistic skill, 
but they nevertheless shew too manifestly that 
Dionysius was a rhetorician, not an historian, 
and still less a statesman. He used all the 
authors who had written before him on the early 
history of Rome, but he did not always exercise a 
proper discretion in choosing his guides, and we 
often find him following authorities of an inferior 
class in preference to better and sounder ones. 
_ Notwithstanding all this, however, Dionysius con- 
tains an inexhaustible treasure of materials for 
those who know how to make use of them. The 
style of Dionysius is very good, and, with a few 
exceptions, his language may be called perfectly 
purée. See Ph. F. Schulin, de Dionys, Hal. Histo- 
rieo, praecipuo Historiae Juris Fonte, Heidelberg, 


1821, 4to.; An Inquiry into the Credit due to Dio- | 
nys. of Hal. as a Critic and Historian, in the Class. | 


Journ. vol. xxxiv.; Kruger, Praefad. ad Historiogr. 
p. xi.; Niebuhr, Lectures on the Hist. of Rome, i. 
pp. 46—53, ed. Schmitz. | 

The first work of Dionysius which appeared in 
print was his Archaeologia, in a Latin translation 
by Lapus Biragus (Treviso, 1480), from a very 
good Roman MS. New editions of this transla- 
tion, with corrections by Glareanus, appeared at 
Basel, 1552 and 1549; whereupon R. Stephens 
- first edited the Greek original, Paris, 1546, fol., 


together with some of the rhetorical works. The | 
first complete edition of the Archaeologia and the 
- rhetorical works together, is that of Fr. Sylburg, 


Frankfurt, 1586, 2 vols. fol. (reprinted at Leipzig, 


1691, 2 vols. fol.) Another reprint, with the intro- 
_ duction ofa few alterations, was edited by Hudson, 


(Oxford, 1704, 2 vols, fol.) which however is a very 


_ Unferior performance. A new and much improved 
= edition, though with many bad and arbitrary emen- 


dations, was made by J. J. Reiske, (Leipzig, 1774, 


oo &e.) in 6 vols.8vo., the last of which was edited. 
by Morus. All the rhetorical works, with the excep- 
` tion of the réxyn pyropiey and the wep) cvvdécews 
dvoudrwr, were edited by E. Gros, (Paris, 1826, 


&e.) in 3 vols. 8vo. (Fabric. Bibl. Graec. iv. p. 382, 
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96. Of Hzxiororis in Egypt, is mentioned by 


Artemidorus (Oneir. ii. 71) as the author of a 


work on dreams. 

27. Of HERACLEA, a son of Theophantus. In 
early life he was a disciple of Heracleides, Alexinus, 
and Menedemus, and afterwards also of Zeno the 
Stoic, who appears to have induced him to adopt 
the philosophy of the porch. At a later time he 
was afflicted with a disease of the eyes, or with a 
nervous complaint, and the unbearable pains which 


it caused him led him to abandon the Stoic philo- 
‘sophy, and to join the Eleatics, whose doctrine, 


that 750v7 and the absence of pain was the highest 
good, had more charms for him than the austere 
ethics of the Stoa. This renunciation of his former 
philosophical creed drew upon him the nickname of 
peradéuevos, i.e. the renegade. During the time 
that he was a Stoic, he is praised for his modesty, 
abstinence, and moderation, but afterwards we find 
him described as a person greatly given to sensual 
pleasures. He died in his eightieth year of volun- 
tary starvation. Diogenes Laërtius mentions a 
series of works of Dionysius, all of which, how- 
ever, are lost, and Cicero censures him for having 
mixed up verses with his prose, and for his want 


of elegance and refinement. (Diog. Laért. vii.. 


166,167, v.92; Athen. vil. p. 281, x. p. 487; 
Lucian, Bis Accus. 20; Censorin. 15; Cic. dead. 
ii, 22, de Fin. v. 31, Tuscul. ii. 11, 35, ii. 9.) 
28. A disciple of HeracLerrus, is mentioned 
by Diogenes Laërtius (ix. 15) as the author of a 
commentary on the works of his master. | 


29. An Hisrortan, who seems to have lived in 
the later period of the Roman empire, and is 


quoted by Jornandes. (De Reb. Get. 19.) 


30. Surnamed Iamsus, that is, the iambic poet, 


is mentioned by Suidas (s. v. ’Apitropavns) among 


the teachers of Aristophanes of Byzantium, from 
which we may infer the time at which he lived. 


Clemens Alexandrinus (Strom. v. p. 674) quotes 
an hexameter verse of his, and according to Athe- 
naeus (vil. p. 284), he also wrote a work on 
dialects. Plutarch (de Mus. 15) quotes him as an 
authority on harmony, from which it has been in- 
ferred that he is the author of a work on the 
history of music, of which Stephanus of Byzantium 
(s. v. “YSpeia) quotes the 23rd book. 

31. Of Maenesta, a distinguished rhetorician, 
who taught his art in Asia between the years B. c. 
79 and 77, at the time when Cicero, then in his 


29th year, visited the east. Cicero on his excur- 


sions in Asia was accompanied by -Dionysius, 
Aeschylus of Cnidus, and Xenocles of Adramyt- 


-tiun who were then the most eminent rhetoricians 


in Asia. (Cic. Braz. 91; Plat. Cie. 4.) 

82. Of Minerus, one of the earliest Greck his- 
torlans, and according to Suidas (s. v. ‘Exaratos), 
a contemporary of Hecataeus, that is, he lived 
about B. c. 520; he must, however, to judge from 
the titles of his works, have survived B. c. 485, 
the year in which Dareius died. -Dionysius of 


Miletus wrote a history of Dareius Hystaspis in 
five books. Suidas further attributes to him a- 
work entitled rà werd Aapeloy in five hooks, and 
also. a work Tepourd, in the Ionic dialect. Whether 


they were actually three distinct works, or whether 


„the two last were the same, and only a continua- 
tion of the first, cannot be ascertained on account 
-of the inextricable confusion which prevails in the 
in 3 vols. $ i 82, | articles Awvýcios of Suidas, in consequence of 
&c3 Westermann, Gesch, d, Griech. Beredts, § 88.) | 


which our Dionysius has often been confounded with 
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Dionysius of Mytilene. Suidas ascribes to the Mile- 
sian, “ Troica,” in three books, “Mythica,” an “ His- 
torical Cycle,” in seven books, and a “ Periegesis 
of the whole world,” all of which, however, pro- 
bably belong to different authors. (Nitzsch, Hist. 
omeri, i. p.88; Bernhardy, in his edition of 
Dianys. Perieg, p. 498, &e., and ad Suidam, i. 
p-13953 Lobeck, 4 glaoph. ii. p.990,&c. ; Welcker, 
Der Epische Cyclus, p. 75, &c.) | 

33. Of Miterus, a sophist of the time of the 
emperor Hadrian. He was a pupil of Isaeus the 
Assyrian, and distinguished for the elegance of 
his orations. He was greatly honoured by the 
cities of Asia, and more especially by the empe- 
ror Hadrian, who made him praefect of a con- 
siderable province, raised him to the rank of a 
Roman eques, and assigned to him a place in the 
museum of Alexandria. Notwithstanding these 
distinctions, Dionysius remained a modest and un- 
assuming person, At one time of his life he 
taught rhetoric at Lesbos, but he died at Ephesus 
at an advanced age, and was buried in the market- 
place of Ephesus, where a monument was erected 
to him. Philostratus has preserved a few speci- 
mens of his oratory. (Vit. Soph. i. 20. § 2, 
c. 22; Dion Cass. Ixix. 3; Eudoc. p. 130; Suidas.) 

34. Of MYTILENE, was surnamed Scytobra- 
-chion, and seems to have lived shortly before the 
time of Cicero, if we may believe the report that 
he instructed M. Antonius Gnipho at Alexandria 
(Suet. de Illustr. Gram. 7), for Suetonius expresses 
a doubt as to its correctness for chronological 
reasons. Artemon (ap. Athen. xii. p. 415) states, 
that Dionysius Scytobrachion was the author of 
the historical work which was commonly attri- 
buted to the ancient historian Xanthus of Lydia, 
who lived about B. c. 480. From this it has been 
inferred, that our Dionysius must have lived at a 
much earlier time. But if we conceive that Dio- 
nysius may have made a revision of the work of 
Xanthus, it does not follow that he must needs 
_ have lived very near the age of Xanthus. Suidas 
attributes to him a metrical work, the expedition 
of Dionysus and Athena (o Acovdcou xal *A@nvas 
orparia), and a prose work. on the Argonauts in 
six books, addressed to Parmenon.. He was pro- 
bably also the author of the historie Cycle, 
which Suidas attributes to Dionysius of Miletus. 
The Argonautica is often referred to by the 
Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, who likewise 
several times confounds the Mytilenean with the 
Milesian (i. 1298, ii. 207, 1144, ili, 200, 242, 
iv. 119, 223, 228, 1153), and this work was also 
consulted by Diodorus Siculus. (iii. 52, 66.) See 


Bernhardy, ad Dionys. Perieg. p. 490 ; Welcker, 


Der Ep. Cyclus, p. 87. Oke ee 
85. A writer on édpaprurted, who is mèn- 
tioned by Athenaeus (vii. p. 326, xi. p. 516) 
36. Of Percamus, surnamed Atticus, a rheto- 
rician, who is characterized by Strabo (xiii. p.625) 
as a clever sophist, an historian, and logographer, 


that is, a writer of orations. He was a pupil of 
Apollodorus, the rhetorician, who is mentioned 
among the teachers of Augustus. (Comp. Senec. 
Controv. i. 1.) Weiske (ad Longin. p. 218) con- 


siders him to be the author of the work mept tous 


commonly attributed to Longinus; but there is. 
very little, if anything, to support this view. 


(Westermann, Gesche de Griech. Beredts. § 98, 
note 9.) : Fe ect 2 


37. Of Puasztis, is mentioned in the scholia on- 
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Pindar, and was probably a grammarian who wrote 
on Pindar. The anonymous author of the life of - 
Nicander speaks of two works of his, viz. “on the 
Poetry of Antimachus,” and “on Poets.” (Schol. 
ad i Nem. xi. p. 787, ed. Heyne; ad Pyth. 
A aa gee sae 

38. Sumamed Pzrreczrss, from his being the 
author of a mephynois ris ys, in hexameter 
verse, Which is still extant. Respecting the age 


and country of this Dionysius the most different 


opinions have been entertained, though all critics 
are agreed in placing him after the Christian era, 
or in the time of the Roman emperors, as must 
indeed be necessarily inferred from passages of — 
the Periegesis itself, such as v. 855, where the ~ 
author speaks of his dvarres, that is, his sovereigns, | 
which can only apply to the emperors. But the 
question as to which emperor or emperors Diony- 
sius there alludes, has been answered in the most 
different ways: some writers have placed Diony- 
sius in the reign of Augustus, others in that of- 
Nero, and others again under M. Aurelius and 
L. Verus, or under Septimius Severus and his sons. 
Eustathius, his commentator, was himself in doubt 
about the age of his author. But these uncertain- 
ties have been removed by Bernhardy, the Jast 
editor of Dionysius, who has made it highly pro- 
bable, partly from the names of countries and na- 
tions mentioned in the Periegesis, partly from the 
mention of the Huns in v. 730, and partly from 
the general character of the poem, that its author 
must have lived either in the latter part of the 
third, or in the beginning of the fourth, century of 
our era. With regard to his native country, Sui- 
das infers from the enthusiastic manner in which 
Dionysius speaks of the river Rhebas (7938, &c.), 
that he was born at Byzantium, or somewhere m- 


its neighbourhood; but Eustathius (ad v.7) and 


the Scholiast (ad v. 8) expressly call him an Afri- | 
can, and these authorities certainly seem to deserve — 
more credit than the mere inference of Suidas. - 
The Periegesis of Dionysius contains a description 
of the whole earth, so far as it was known in his 
time, in hexameter verse, and the author appears 
chiefly to follow the views of Eratosthenes. . It is 
written in a terse and neat style, and enjoyed a 
high degree of popularity in ancient times, as we 
may infer from the fact, that two translations or 
paraphrases of it were made by Romans, one by | 
Rufus Festus Avienus [Avienus], and the other 
by the grammarian Priscian. [Priscianus,] Eu- — 
stathius wrote a very valuable commentary upon 
it, which is still extant, and we further possess a 
Greek paraphrase and’ scholia. The first edition 


of the Periegesis appeared at Ferrara, 1512, dto., 


with a Latin translation. A. Manutius. printed it. 


at Venice, 1513, 8vo., together with Pindar, Cal~ 


limachus, and Lycophron. H. Stephens incorpo- 


rated it in his “ Poetae Principes Heroici Carminis,  — 


Paris, 1566, fol. One of the most useful among — 


the subsequent editions is that of Edw. Thwaites, 

Oxford, 1697, 8vo., with the commentary of Eus- 
tathius, the Greek scholia and paraphrase.. It is 

also printed in the fourth volume of Hudson's — 
Geogr. Minor. 1712, 8vo., from which it was re- 
printed separately, Oxford, 1710 and 1717, 8vo. 
-But all the previous editions are superseded by 
| that of G. Bernhardy (Leipzig, 1828, 8vo.), which. 
“forms vol. i. of a contemplated collection of the — 
| minor Greek geographers; it is accompanied by a 
very excellent and learned dissertation and the 
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ancient commentators. Besides the Periegesis, 
Eustathius states that other works also were at- 
tributed to our Dionysius, viz. AcBed, dpyibicd, 
and Baccapixd. Concerning the first, compare the 
‘Scholiast on v. 714; Maxim. ad Dionys. Areopag. 
de Myst. Theol. 2; and Bernhardy (l. ¢.), p. 502. 
Respecting the dpydued, which some attribute to 
Dionysius of Philadelphia, see Bernhardy, p. 503. 


The Baccapiuc, which means the same as Arovu- 


card (Suid. s. v. Swrrprxos) is very often quoted 
by Stephanus of Byzantium. (See Bernhardy, pp. 
507, &c. and 515.) i 
39. Bishop of Rome, is called a Adyids Te kal 
Savudewos výp by his contemporary, Dionysius, 
bishop of Alexandria. (Ap. Euseb. H, E. vii. 7.) 
He is believed to have been a Greek by birth, and 
after having been a presbyter, he was made bishop 


of Rome in a. D. 259, and retained this high dig- 


nity for ten years, till a. p. 269. During his 
administration of the Roman diocese, some bishops 
brought before him charges against Dionysius, bi- 
shop of Alexandria, for being guilty of heretical 
opinions in his controversies with Sabellius. The 
bishop of Rome therefore convoked a synod, and 
with its consent he declared, in a letter to the 
accused, that he was guilty of heresies, and gave 
him a gentle reprimand. A fragment of this letter 
is preserved in Athanasius (de Decret. Synod, Ni- 
caen. p. 421), and it was this letter which induced 
Dionysius of Alexandria to write his work against 
Sabellius, which was addressed to the bishop of 
Rome. (Cave, Hist. Lit. i. p. 97.) 
~ 40. Sumamed Scyrospracuion, See No, 34. 
41. Of Simon, a Greek grammarian, who is some- 
times simply called Sidonius. (Schol, Venet. ad 
Hom. Il. i. 424, xiv, 40.) He seems to have lived 
- shortly after the time of Aristarchus, and to have 
. founded a school of his own, (Schol. ad JU. i. 8.) 
He is frequently referred to in the Venetian Scholia, 
and also by Eustathius on Homer, as one of the 


- gritical commentators of the poet. (Comp. Varro, 


-de L. L. x. 10, ed. Müller; Villoison, Proleg. ad 
Hom. Il. p. xxix.) aee ‘ 
42. Of Srnopg. See below. oe 
43. A Srorc philosopher, against whom Chry- 
sippus wrote a work, but whois otherwise un- 
known. (Diog. Laért. vi. 43; Eudoc. p. 138.) | 
44, Sumamed Turax, or the Thracian, a cele- 
brated Greek grammarian, who unquestionably 
derived his surname from the fact of his father 
Teres being a Thracian (Suidas); and it is absurd 
to believe, with the author of the Etymologicum 
‘Magnum (p. 277. 53), that he received it from his 
rough voice or any other circumstance. He him- 
self was, according to some, a native of Alexandria 


(Suidas), and, according to others, of Byzantium ; 


but he is also called a Rhodian, because at one 
~ time he resided at Rhodes, and gave instructions 
` there (Strab. xiv. p. 655; Athen. xi. p. 489), and 


it was at Rhodes that Tyrannion was among the 
pupils of Dionysius. Dionysius also staid for some 
‘time at Rome, where he was engaged in teaching, 


. about B.c. 80. Further particulars about his life 


are not known. He was the author of numerous 


- grammatical works, manuals, and commentaries. 


We possess under his name a TEXN ypapyaruc, 


“a small work, which however became the basis of 


all subsequent grammars, and was a standard book 


“in grammar schools for many centuries. Under 


` such circumstances we cannot wonder that, in the 
_ course of time, such a work was much interpolated, 


we 


| otherwise modified, 
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sometimes abridged, and sometimes extended or 
The form therefore, in which 
it has come down to us, is not the original one, 
and hence its great difference in the different MSS. 
It was first printed in Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. iv. p. 20 
of the old edition. Villoison (Anecd. ii, 99) then 
added some excerpta and scholia from a Venetian 


MS., together with which the grammar was after- 


wards printed in Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. vi. p. 311 
of Harles’s edition, and somewhat better in Bekker’s 
Anecdota, ii. p. 627, &e. It is remarkable that an 
Armenian translation of this grammar, which has 
recently come to light, and was probably made in 
the fourth or fifth century of our era, is more com- 
plete than the Greek original, having five addi- 
tional chapters. This translation, which was 


published by Cirbied in the Mémoires et Disser- 


tations sur les Antiquités nationales et ttrangeéres, 
1824, 8vo., vol. viş has increased the doubts 
about the genuineness of our Greek text; but it 
would be going too far to consider it, with Géttling, 
(Praef. ad Theodos. Gram. p. V. &e.; comp. Lersch, 
die Sprachphilos. der Alten, ii. p. 64, &e.) as a mere 
compilation made by some Byzantine grammarian 
at avery late period. The groundwork of what 
we have is unquestionably the production of Dio- 
nysius Thrax. The interpolations mentioned above 
appear to have been introduced at a very early 
time, and it was probably owing to them that some 
of the ancient commentators of the grammar found 
in it things which could not have been written by 
a disciple of Aristarchus, and that therefore they 
doubted its genuineness. Dionysius did much 


also for the explanation and criticism of Homer, as — 


may be inferred from the quotations in the Vene- 
tian Scholia (ad Hom. Zl. ii. 262, ix. 460, xii. 20, 


xiii. 103, xv. 86, 741, xviii. 207, xxiv. 110), and 
Eustathius. (Ad Hom. pp. 854, 869, 1040, 1299.) 


He does hot, however, appear to have written a 
regular commentary, but to have inserted his re- 
marks on Homer in several other works, such as 
that against Crates, and the mep mocorijrar, 
(Schol, Ven. ad Hom. Ji. ii. 3.) In some MSS. 


' there exists a treatise wept Tovov TepioTmpevwr, 


which has been wrongly attributed to our gram- 
marian: it is, further, more than doubtful whether 
he wrote a commentary on Euripides, as has been 
inferred from a quotation of the Scholiast on that 
poet. His chief merit consists in the impulse he 
gave to the study of systematic grammar, and in 
what he did for a correct understanding of Homer, 


The Etymol, M. contains several examples of his 


etymological, prosodical, and exegetical attempts. 
(pp. 808. 18, 747, 20, 365. 20.) Dionysius is also 
mentioned as the author of weAerae and of a work 
on Rhodes. (Steph. Byz. s. v. Tapes; comp, 
Gräfenhan, Gesch. der Klass. Phitol. i. p.402, &e.) 

45, A son or disciple of TRYPHON, a Greek 
grammarian, who lived about B. c. 50. (Steph. 
Byz. s. v.”Oa, Muppivods, &c.) He was the author 


of a work rep òvoudrwv, which consisted of at 
least eleven books, and is often referred to by Ste- 


phanus of Byzantium and Harpocration. (Comp. 


Athen. vi. p. 255, xi. p. 503, xiv. p. 641.) [L.S] — 
_- DIONY'SIUS (Acovdatos), of Sixorr, an Athe- 


nian comic poet of the middle comedy. (Athen. xi. 


pp 467, d., 497, ca xiv. p.615,e.; Schol, Hom. 
Fl xi, 515.) He appears, from indications in the 
fragments of his plays, to have been younger than 


Archestratus, to have flourished about the same 
time as Nicostratus, the son of Aristophanes, and 
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to have lived till the establishment of the Macedo- 


nian supremacy in Greece. We have the titles 
and some fragments of his *Axovrifduevos (Ath. 
xiv. p. 664, d. J; which appears to have been trans- 


lated by Naevius, Oeruopópos h long passage in | 


Athen. i ix. p.404,e.), 7 Opedvupion Athen. viii. p- 381, 
€, xiv. p. G15,e.), Amós (Schol. Hom. Z4 xt. 515; 
Eustath. p. 859. 49), Zwtovoa or Scdreipa (Athen. 
xi. pp. 467, d., 497, d.; Stob. Serm. exxv. 8.) 
Meursius and Fabricius are wrong in assigning the 
Tatidpxa to Dionysius. It belongs to EUPOLIS. 
(Meineke, Frag. Com. Graec. i. pp. 419, 420, iii. 
pp. 547—555.] [P. S.] 

DIONYSIUS, artists. 1. Of Argos, a statuary, 
who was employed together with Glaucus in mak- 
ing the works which Smicythus dedicated at Olym- 
pia. This fixes the artist’s time; for Smicythus 
succeeded Anaxilas as tyrant of Rhegium in B. c. 
476. The works executed by Dionysius were sta~ 
tues of Contest (Aya) carrying dAripes (Dict, 
of Ani. s.v.), of Dionysius, ‘of Orpheus, and of 
Zeus without a beard. (Paus. v. 26. §§ 3—6.) 
He also made a horse and charioteer in bronze, 
which were among the works dedicated at Olympia 
by Phormis of Maenalus, the contemporary of Ge- 
lon and Hiero. (Paus. v. 27. § L) 

2. A sculptor, who made the statue of Hera 
which Octavian afterwards placed in the portico of 
Octavia. (Plin. xxxvi. 5, s. 4. $ 10.) Junius takes 
this artist to be the same as ie former, but Sillig 
argues, that in the time of the elder Dionysius the 
art of sculpturing marble was not brought to suffi- 
cient perfection to allow us to ascribe one of its 
se pienis to him. 

3. Of Colophon, a painter, contemporary with 
Polygnotus of Thasos, whose works. he imitated in 
“their: accuracy, expression (7aos), manner (700s), 
in the treatment of the form, in the delicacy of the 
drapery, and in every other respect except in gran- 
- deur. (Aelian. V. H. iv. 3.) Plutarch ( Timol. 36) 
speaks of his works as having strength and tone, 
but as forced and laboured. Aristotle (Poët. 2) 
says that Polygnotus painted the likenesses of men 
better than the originals, Pauson made them worse, 
and Dionysius just like them (éuolovs). It seems 
from this that the pictures of Dionysius were defi- 
cient in the ideal. It was no doubt for this rea- 


son that Dionysius was called Axthropographus, | 


like Demerrivs. It is true that Pliny, from 
whom we learn the fact, gives a different reason, 
namely, that Dionysius was so called because he 
painted only men, and not landscapes (xxxv. 10, 


s. 37); but this is only one case out of many in 


which Pliny’s ignorance of art has caused him to 
give a false interpretation of a true fact. Silhg 
applies this passage to the later Dionysius (No, 4), 
-but without any good reason, 

4, A painter, who flourished at Rome at the 
same time as Sopolis and Lala of Cyzicus, about 


B.C. 84. Pliny says of him and Sopolis, that they | 


were the most renowned painters of that age, except 
Lala, and that their works filled the picture gal- 
leries (xxxv. 11, s. 40. § 43). [P. SJ- 


DION Y’SIUS rono. the name of several. 


physicians and surgeons, whom it is sometimes 
difficult to distinguish with certainty. 


l. A native of Azcaz (but of which ae of | 
this name does not appear), who must have lived. 
in or before the ninth century after Christ, as he 
is quoted by Photius (Biblioth. §§ 185, 211, pp. | 
129, 168, ed. poe but how much earlier a 


i045 
It is not known whether. he 


DIONYSIUS, 


lived is uncertain. 


was himself a physician, but he wrote a work en- 
| titled Aueruaxeé, in which he discussed various 


medical questions. It consisted of one hundred 
chapters, the heads of which have been preserved 


by Photius, and shew that he wrote both in favour 


of each proposition, and also against it. The title 


| of his book has been supposed to allude to his 


teaching his readers to argue on both sides of a 
question, and thus to catch their hearers, as it 
were, In a net. 

2. A native of CYRTUS (Kuptés) in Egypt, who 
was mentioned by Herennius Philo in his lost His- 
tory of Medicine. Stephanus Byzantinus (s. v. Kup- 
Tos) calls him diaonuos iarpés. His date is uncer- 
tain, but if (as Meursius conjectures) he is the 
same person who is quoted by Caelius Aurelianus 
(De Morb. Chron. ii. 13, p. 416), he may be sup- 
posed to have lived in the third century B. c 
(Meursius, Dionysius, &e. in Opera, vol. v.) 

3. A native of Minerus, in Caria, must have 
lived in or before the second century after Christ, 
as he is quoted by Galen, who has preserved some 
of his medical formulae. (De Compos. Medicam. 
see. Loeos, iv. 7, vol. xii. p. 741; De Antid. ii. 11, 
vol, xiv. p» 171.) He may perhaps be the same 
person who is mentioned by Galen without any 
distinguishing sa het.. (De Compos. Medicam. sec. 
Locos. iv. 8, vol. xii. p. 760.) 

4, Son of OXYMACHUS, appears to have written 
some anatomical work, which is mentioned by _ 
Rufus Ephesius. (De Appell. Part. Corp. Hum. 
p. 42.) He was either a contemporary or prede- 
cessor of Kudemus, and therefore lived probably in 
the fourth or third century B. c. 


5. Of Samos, whose medical formulae are quote | 


ed by Galen (De Compos. Medicam, see. Gen. iv. 
13, vol. xiii. p. 745), is supposed by Meursius 
(l c) to be the same person as the son of Muso- 
nius; but, as Kühn observes (Additam. ad Elench. 
Medicor. Vet, a Fabricio in “ Biblioth. Graeca,” 
exhib. fascie. xiv. p- 7), from no other reason, than 
because both are aid to have been nativés of Sa- 
mos (nor is even this quite certain), whereas from 


the writings of the son of Musonius there is no 


ground for believing him to have been. a physician, 
or even a collector of medical prescriptions. 

6. SatLustius Dionysius, is quoted by Pliny 
(H. N. xxxii, 26), and ‘therefore must have lived | 
in or before the first century after Christ. 

7. Cassius Dionysius.  [Cassius, p. 626.] 

8. Dionysius, a surgeon, quoted by Seuns 
Largus (Compos. Medicam. c. 212, ed. Rhod.), 
who lived probably at or before the beginning of 
the Christian eras | 

9. A physician, who was a contemporary of 
Galen in the second century after Christ, and is 
mentioned as attending the son of Caecilianus, to 


whom Galen wrote a letter full of medical advice, 


which is still extant, (Galen, Pro Puero Epilept. 
Consil., in Opera, vol. xi. p. 857.) | 
10. A fellow-pupil of Heracleides of Tarentum, 


‘who must have lived probably in the third century = 
B. C, and one of whose medical formulae is quoted = 
by Galen. (De Compos. Medicam: see. Locos, Ve By. 
a vol. xii p. 835.) 


ERGA; physician who belonged to the medical 


aah of the Methodici, and who lived probably i mn 
the first century B. c. (Galen, de Meth. Med. i. Ta 


vol. x. p. 53; Introd, c. 4, vol. xiv. p. 684.) 0 
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ment. in Hippocr. “Aphor.” iv. 69, vol. xvii. pte ii, 
p. 751) as a commentator on the Aphorisms of 


_ Hippocrates, must have lived in or before the se- 
cond century after Christ, but cannot certainly be 
identified with any other physician of that name. 


13. A physician whose medical formulae are 
mentioned by Celsus (De Med. vi. 6.43; 18. 9, 


pp. 119, 136), must have lived in or before the 
first century after Christ, and may perhaps be th 
same person as No. 3, or 8. 


14, A physician at Rome in the fifth century 


after Christ, who was also in deacon’s orders, and 
aman of great piety. When Rome was taken by 
Alaric, A. p. 410, Dionysius was carried away pri- 
= soner, but was treated with great kindness, on 
account of his virtues and his medical skill. An 
epitaph on him in Latin elegiac verse is to be 
found in Baronius, Aznal. Eccles. ad ann. 410, 
S41. | [W. A. G] 
-~ DIONYSOCLES (Avovycordjs), of Tralles, is 
mentioned by Strabo (xiv. p. 649) among the dis- 
tinguished rhetoricians of that city. He was pro- 
bably a pupil of Apollodorus of Pergamus, and 
consequently lived shortly before or at the time of 
Strabo. ' [L. S.] 
DIONYSODO/RUS (Atovucddwpos). 1. A 
Boeotian, who is mentioned by Diodorus Siculus 
(xv. 95) as the author of a history of Greece, 
which came down as far as the reign of Philip of 
Macedonia, the father of Alexander the Great. It 
is usually supposed that he is the same person as 
the Dionysodorus in Diogenes Laértius (ii. 42), 


2 who denied that the paean which went by the 


name of Socrates, was the production of the 
philosopher. (Comp. Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. i, 
917.) It is uncertain also whether he is the au- 
thor of a work on rivers (wep) rorapay, Schol: ad 
Eurip. Hippol. 122), and of another entitled rd 
ropa Tois Tpaye@dors Fuaprnueva, which is quoted 
by a Scholiast. (Ad Eurip. Rhes. 504.) 
2. A. Greek rhetorician, who is introduced in 


Lucian’s Symposium (e. 6). Another person of 
the same name is mentioned, in the beginning of 
Plato’s dialogue “ Kuthydemus,” as a brother of 


Euthydemus. (Comp. Xenoph. Memor. iti. 1..§ 1.) 
3. Of Troezene, a Greek grammarian, who is 


referred to by Plutarch (Arat. 1) and in the work. 


of Apollonius Dyscolus “on Pronouns.” [L.8.] 
DIONYSODO’/RUS (Acovucdiwpos), a geome- 


ter of Cydnus, whose mode of cutting a sphere by. 
a plane in a given ratio is preserved by Eutocius, 
in his comment on book ii. prop. 5, of the sphere 
-and cylinder of Archimedes. A species of conical : 
sun-dial is attributed to him, and Pliny (Æ. N. ii. 
109) says, that he had an inscription placed on his 
tomb, addressed to the world above, stating that. 


~ he had been to the centre.of the earth and found 


it 42 thousand stadia distant. Pliny calls this a 
striking instance of Greek vanity ; but, as Weidler 


remarks, it is as near a guess as any that was made 
-for a long time afterwards. (Weidler, Hist, Astron, 
p. 183 ; Heilbronner, in verb.) [A. De M.] 
© DIONYSODORUS. [Moscsron.] = 
-< DIONYSO’DOTUS (Atovucddoros), a lyric 
poet of Lacedaemon, who is mentioned along with 


_ Aleman, and whose paeans were very popular at 


Sparta. (Athen. xv. p.678.) Th. S.J 


DION Y’SUS (Adévucos or Autvuces), the youth- 


: ful, beautiful, but effeminate god of wine. He is also 


called both by Greeksand Romans Bacchus(Bdrxos), 
that is, the noisy or riotous god, which was origi- - 
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| nally a mere epithet or surname of Dionysus, but 


does not occur till after the time of Herodotus. Ac- 


‘cording to the common tradition, Dionysus was the 


son of Zeus and Semele, the daughter of Cadmus of 
Thebes (Hom. Hymn. vi. 56; Eurip. Bacch. init, ; 
Apollod. iii. 4. § 3); whereas others describe him ag 
a son of Zeus by Demeter, Io, Dione, or Arge, 
(Diod. iii. 62, 74; Schol, ad Pind. Pyth. iti. 177; 
Plut. de Flum. 16.) Diodorus (iii. 67) further men- 
tions a tradition, according to which he was a son 
of Ammon and Amaltheia, and that Ammon, from 
fear of Rhea, carried the child to a cave in the 
neighbourhood of mount. Nysa, in a lonely island 
formed by the river Triton. Ammon there en- 
trusted the child to Nysa, the daughter of Aristaeus, 
and Athena likewise undertook to protect the boy. 
Others again represent him asa son of Zens by Per- 
sephone or Iris, or describe him simply as a son of 
Lethe, or of Indus. (Diod.iv.4; Plut. Sympos. 
vil. 5; Philostr. Vit. Apollon. ii. 9.) The same 
diversity of opinions prevails in regard to the na- 
tive place of the god, which in the common tradi- 
tion is Thebes, while in others we find India, 
Libya, Crete, Dracanum in Samos, Naxos, Elis, 


| Eleutherae, or Teos, mentioned as his birthplace, 


(Hom. Hymn. xxv. 8; Diod. iii. 65, v.75 ; Nonnus, 
Dionys. ix. 6; Theocrit. xxvi. 33.) It is owing to 
this diversity in the traditions that ancient writers 
were driven to the supposition that there were ori- 
ginally several divinities which were afterwards 
identified under the one name of Dionysus. Cicero 
(de Nat. Deor. iii. 23) distinguishes five Dionysi, 
and Diodorus (iii. 63, &c.) three. 

The common story, which makes Dionysus a son 


of Semele by Zeus, runs as follows: Hera, jealous of » 


Semele, visited her in the disguise of a friend, or an 
old woman, and persuaded her to request Zeus to 
appear to her in the same glory and majesty in 
which he was accustomed to approach his own wife 
Hera. When all entreaties to desist from this re- 
quest were fruitless, Zeus at length complied, and 
appeared to her in thunder and lightning. Semele 
was terrified and overpowered by the sight, and 
being seized by the fire, she gave premature birth 
toa child. Zeus, or according to others, Hermes 
(Apollon. Rhod. iv. 1137) saved the child from the 


flames: it was sewed up in the thigh of Zeus, and 


thus came to maturity. Various epithets which are 
given to the god refer to that occurrence, such as 
wupryevýs, unpoppaghs, enporpapys and ignigena. 
(Strab. xiii. p. 628; Diod. iv. 5; Eurip. Beech. 


295; Eustath. ad Hom. p. 310; Ov. Met. iv. 11.) - 


After the birth of Dionysus, Zeus entrusted him 
to Hermes, or, according to others, to Persephone 
or Rhea (Orph. Hymn. xlv. 6; Steph. Byz. s. v. 


Maoravpa), who took the child to Ino and Athamas. 


at Orchomenos, and persuaded them to bring him 
up as a girl. Hera was now urged on by her jea- 
lousy to throw Ino and Athamas into a state of 
madness, and Zeus, in order to save his child, 
changed him into a ram, and carried him to the 


| nymphs of mount Nysa, who brought him tpina = 
cave, and were afterwards rewarded for it by Zeus, 
by being placed as Hyades among the stars. (Hygin. 
Fab. 182; Theon, ad Arai, Phaen. 1773 comp. 
Hyapes.) ee 


The inhabitants of Brasiae, in Laconia, ac- 
cording to Pausanias (iii. 24, § 3), told a different 


‘story about the birth of Dionysus. When Cadmus ` 
heard, they said, that Semele was mother of a son 
-by Zeus, he put her and her child into a chest,and 
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threw it into the sea. The chest was carried by the 
wind and waves to the coast of Brasiae. Semele | 
was found dead, and was solemnly buried, but Dio- 


nysus was brought up. by Ino, who happened at the 


time to be at Brasiae. The plain of Brasiae was, | 


for this reason, afterwards called the garden of Dio- 
nysus. 7 | a 

The traditions about the education of Dionysus, 
as well as about the personages who undertook it, 
differ as much as those about his parentage and 
birthplace. Besides the nymphs of mount Nysa 
in Thrace, the muses, Lydae, Bassarae, Macetae, 
Mimallones (Eustath. ad Hom. pp. 982, 1816), the 
nymph Nysa (Diod. iii.69), and the nymphs Phi- 
lia, Coronis, and Cleis, in Naxos, whither the child 
Dionysus was said to have been carried by Zeus 
(Diod. iv. 52), are named as the beings to whom the 
care of his infancy was entrusted. Mystis, more- 
over, is said to have instructed him in the mysteries 
(Nonn. Dionys. xiii. 140), and Hippa, on mount 
Tmolus, nursed him (Orph. Hymn. xlvii.4); Macris, 
the daughter of Aristaeus, received him from the 
hands of Hermes, and fed him with honey. (Apollon. 
Rhod. iv. 1131.) On mount Nysa, Bromie and 
Bacche too are called his nurses. (Serv. ad Virg. 
Ficlog. vi. 15.) Mount Nysa, from which the god 
was believed to have derived his name, was not only 
in Thrace and Libya, but mountains of the same 
name are found in different parts of the ancient 
world where he was worshipped, and where he was 
believed to have introduced the cultivation of the 
vine. Hermes, however, is mixed up with most of 


the stories about the infancy of Dionysus, and he 


was often represented in works of art, in connexion 
with the infant god. (Comp. Paus. iii. 18. $ 7.) 


= When Dionysus had grown up, Hera threw him 


also into a state of madness, in which he wandered 


_ about through many countries of the earth. A tra- 
_ dition in Hyginus (Poet. Astr. ii. 23) makes him go 


first to the oracle of Dodona, but on his way thither 
he came to a Jake, which prevented his proceeding 
any further. One of two asses he met there carried 
him across the water, and the grateful god placed 
both animals among the stars, and asses henceforth 
remained sacred to Dionysus. According to the com- 
mon tradition, Dionysus first wandered through 
Egypt, where he was hospitably received by king 
Proteus. He thence proceeded through Syria, 


-where he flayed Damascus alive, for opposing the 
introduction of the vine, which Dionysus was | 


believed to have discovered (eúperùs dumédou). He 
now traversed all Asia. (Strab. xv. p. 6873; Eurip. 


Bacch: 13.) When he arrived at the Euphrates, he 


built a bridge to cross the river, but a tiger sent to 
him by Zeus carried him across the river. Tigris. 


(Paus. x. 29; Plut. de Flum. 24.) The most famous 


part of his wanderings in Asia is his expedition to 
India, which is said to have lasted three, or, ac- 


cording to some, even 52 years. (Diod, ili. 63, iv. 3.) 


He did not in those distant regions meet with a 
kindly reception everywhere, for Myrrhanus and 
Deriades, with his three chiefs Blemys, Orontes, 


and Oruandes, fought against him. (Steph. Byz. s. vw. 
Baéuves, Tdĉos, Týpea, Adda, “Eapes, ZdBior, | 
Mañon Wdvdar, Sia.) But Dionysus and the 
host of Pans, Satyrs, and Bacchic women, by whom } 
he was accompanied, conquered his enemies, taught. 
the Indians the cultivation of the vine and of va-. 
rious fruits, and the worship of the gods; he also. 
- founded towns among them, gave them laws, and left. 
behind him pillars and monuments in the happy 
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land which he had thus conquered and. civilized, : 
and the inhabitants worshipped him as a god. 
(Comp. Strab. xi. p. 505; Arrian, Ind. 5; Diod. ii. 


38 ; Philostr. Vit. Apollon. ii. 9 ; Virg. Aen. vi. 805.) 

Dionysus also visited Phrygia and the goddess 
Cybele or Rhea, who purified him and taught him 
the mysteries, which according to Apollodorus (iii. 5. 


§ 1.) took place before he went to India. With the 


assistance of his companions, he drove the Amazons 
from Ephesus to Samos, and there killed a great 
number of them ona spot which was, from that 
occurrence, called Panaema. (Plut. Quaest. Gr. 56.) 
According to another legend, he united with the 
Amazons to fight against Cronus and the Titans, 
who had expelled Ammon from his dominions. 
(Diod. iii. 70, &c.) Heis even said to have gone 


to Iberia, which, on leaving, he entrusted to the 


government of Pan. (Plut. de Flum, 16.) On- his 
passage through Thrace he was ill received by 
Lycurgus, king of the Edones, and leaped into 
the sea to seek refuge with Thetis, whom he af- - 
terwards rewarded for her kind reception with a 
golden urn, a present of Hephaestus. (Hom. JU. vi. 
135, &c., Od. xxiv. 74; Schol ad Hom, Il xiii, 91. 
Comp. Diod. iii, 65.) All the host of Bacchantic — 
women and Satyrs, who had accompanied him, were 
taken prisoners by Lycurgus, but the women were 
soon set free again, The country of the Edones 
thereupon ceased to bear fruit, and Lycurgus became 
mad and killed his own son, whom he mistook for 
a vine, or, according to others (Serv. ad Aen. iii. 14) 
he cut off his own legs in the belief that he was 
cutting down some vines. When this was done, 
his madness ceased, but the country still remained | 
barren, and Dionysus declared that it would re- 
main so till Lycurgus died. The Edones, in despair, 
took their king and put him in chains, and Dionysus 


had him torn to pieces by horses. After then pro- 


ceeding through Thrace without meeting with any 
further resistance, he returned to Thebes, where he 
compelled the women to quit their houses, and to’ 
celebrate Bacchic festivals on mount Cithaeron, or — 
Parnassus. Pentheus, who then ruled at Thebes, 
endeavoured to check the riotous proceedings, and 
went out. to the mountains to seek the Bacchic 
women ; but his own mother, Agave, in her Bacchie 
fury, mistook him for an animal, and tore him to 
pieces. (Theocrit. Jd. xxvi.. Eurip. Bacch. 1142; 
Ov. Met. iii. 714, &c.) ee ee 
After Dionysus had thus proved to the Thebans. 
that he was a god, he went to Argos. As the 
people there also refused to acknowledge him, he 
made the women mad to such a degree, that they 
killed their own babes and devoured their flesh. 


(Apollod. iii. 5. § 2.) According to another state- 


ment, Dionysus with a host of women came from 
the islands of the Aegean to Argos, but was con- 


quered by Perseus, who slew many of the women... 


(Paus. ii, 20. § 8, 22. 9.1.) Afterwards, how- ` 
ever, Dionysus and Perseus became reconciled, and 

the Argives adopted the worship of the god, and 
built temples to him. One of these was called the 


temple of Dionysus Cresius, because the god was _ oe 


believed to have buried on that. spot. Ariadne, his 


beloved, who was a Cretan, (Pans ii 23.67.) 


The last feat of Dionysus was performed on a 


voyage from Icaria to Naxos. He hired'a ship which 


belonged to Tyrrhenian pirates; but the men, in- 
stead of landing at Naxos, passed by and steered 


towards Asia to sell him there. . The god, how-. 


ever, on perceiving this, changed the mast and oars: 
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-into serpents, and himself into a lion; he filled the 
vessel with ivy and the sound of flutes, so that the 


sailors, who were seized with madness, leaped 


into the sea, where they were metamorphosed into 


<. dolphins, (Apollod. iti, 5. § 3; Hom. Hymn. vi. | 
Ads Ov. Met. iii, 582, &.) In all his wanderings | 
and travels the god had rewarded those who had 


received him kindly and adopted his worship: he 
gave them vines and wine. Mo Ov 

After he had thus gradually established his 
divine nature throughout the world, he led his 
mother out of Hades, called her Thyone, and rose 
with her into Olympus. (Apollod. 2 e) The 
place, where he had come forth with Semele from 
‘Hades, was shewn by the Troezenians in the 
temple of Artemis Soteira (Paus. ii. 31. § 2); the 
Argives, on the other hand, said, that he had 


emerged with his mother from the Alcyonian lake. 


(Paus. ii. 37. § 5; Clem. Alex, ddm.ad Gr. p. 22.) 
‘There is alsoa mystical story, that the body of 
Dionysus was cut up and thrown into a cauldron 
by the Titans, and that he was restored and cured 
by Rhea or Demeter, (Pans. viii. 37. $3; Diod, 
iii, 62 ; Phurnut. N. D. 28.) > 
Various mythological beings are deseribed as 
the offspring of Dionysus ; but among the women, 
both mortal and immortal, who won his love, none 
ig more famous in ancient history than Ariadne. 
fARriapNE.] The extraordinary mixture of tradi- 
tions which we have here had occasion to notice, 
and which might still be considerably increased, 
seems evidently to be made up out of the tra- 
ditions of different times and countries, referring 
to analogous divinities, and transferred to the 
Greek Dionysus. We may, however, remark 
at once, that all. traditions which have refer- 
ence to a mystic worship of Dionysus, are of a 
comparatively late origin, that is, they belong to 


the period subsequent to that in which the Home- 


ric poems were composed; for in those poems 
Dionysus does not appear as one of the great divi- 
nities, and the story of his. birth by Zeus and the 
Bacchic orgies are not. alluded to in any way: 
_ Dionysus is there simply described as the god 
who teaches man the preparation of wine, whence 
he is called the “drunken god ” (uaiwduevos), and 
the sober king Lycurgus will not, for this reason, 
= tolerate him in his kingdom. (Hom, JZ. vi. 132, 
— &e., Od. xviii, 406, comp. xi. 325.) As the cub 
tivation of the vine spread in Greece, the worship 
of Dionysus likewise spread further ; the mystic 
worship was developed by the Orphici, though it 
probably originated in. the transfer of Phrygian 
and Lydian modes of worship to that of Dionysus. 


_ After the time of Alexander’s expedition to India, 


the celebration of the Bacchie festivals assumed 
more and more their wild and dissolute character. 
-As far as the nature and origin of the god Diony- 
_ sus ig concerned, he appears in all traditions as the 
representative of some power of nature, whereas 
Apollo is mainly an ethical deity. Dionysus is 


_ the productive, overflowing and intoxicating power 


_. of nature, which carries man away from his usual 
quiet and. sober mode of living. 
_. natural and appropriate symbol of that power, and 


- it 1s therefore called “the fruit of Dionysus.” 
m > (Atovicou kaprós 7. Pind, Fragm. 89, ed. Béckh,) 


- - Dionysus is, therefore, the god of wine, the in- 
-ventor and teacher of its cultivation, the giver of 


joy, and the disperser of grief and sorrow. (Bac | 
| ehyl. ap. Athen ii. p. 40; Pind. Fragm. 5; Eu- 


Wine is the most. 


Athen i p. 83; Pans. i 2.87.) 
`: The temples and statues of Dionysus were very _ 
numerous in the ancient world. Among the sa- 
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‘rip. Bacch. 772.) As the god of wine, he is also 
‘both an inspired and an inspiring god, that is, a 


god who has the power of revealing the future to 
man by oracles, Thus, it is said, that he had as 
great a share in the Delphic oracle as Apollo 
(Eurip. Bacch. 300), and he himself had an oracle 
in Thrace. (Paus. ix. 30. § 5.) Now, as pro- 
phetic power is always combined with the healing 


| art, Dionysus is, like Apollo, called farpdés, or úyi- 


arys (Eustath. ad Hom. p. 1624), and. at his 
oracle of Amphicleia, in Phocis, he cured diseases 
by revealing the remedies to the sufferers in their 
dreams. (Paus. x. 33. §5.) Hence he is invoked 
as a Seds cwrýp against raging diseases. (Soph. 
Oed. Tyr. 210; Lycoph. 206.) The notion of his 
being the cultivator and protector of the vine was 
easily extended to that of his being the protector 
of trees in general, which is alluded to in various 
epithets and surnames given him by the poets of 
antiquity (Paus. i. 31. $2, vii. 21. § 2), and he thus 
comes into close connexion with Demeter. (Paus. 
vil. 20. § 1; Pind. Istam. vii. 3; Theocrit. xx. 
33 ; Diod. iii. 64 3 Ov. Fast. iil, 7363 Plut. Quaest. 


Gr. 36.) This character is still further developed 


in the notion of his being the promoter of civiliza- 
tion, a law-giver, and a lover of peace. (Eurip. 
Bacch. 420 ; Strab. x. p. 468 ; Diod. iv. 4.) As 
the Greek drama had grown out of the dithyrambic 
choruses at the festivals of Dionysus, he was also 
regarded as the god of tragic art, and as the protec- 
tor of theatres. In later times, he was worshipped 
also as a Seds xSdvws, which may have arisen 
from his resemblance to Demeter, or have been the 
result of an amalgamation of Phrygian and Lydian 
forms of worship with those of the ancient Greeks. 
(Paus. viii. 37. § 3; Arnob. adv. Gent. v. 19.) 
The orgiastic worship of Dionysus seems to have 
heen first established in Thrace, and to have 
thence spread sonthward to mounts Helicon and 
Parnassus, to Thebes, Naxos, and throughout 
Greece, Sicily, and Italy, though some writers 
derived it from Egypt. (Paus.i.2. § 4; Diod. 
i. 97.) Respecting his festivals and the mode of 


their celebration, and especially the introduction | 


and suppression of his worship at Rome, see Dict. 
of Ant. s. vv. Aypidvia, “AvOeorijpia, “AAwa, 


| Aidpa, and Dionysia. 7 


In the earliest times the Graces, or Charites, 
were the companions of Dionysus (Pind. Ol xiii, 
20; Plut. Quaest. Gr. 36; Apollon. Rhod. iv. 
424), and at Olympia he and the Charites had an 
altar in common. (Schol. ad Pind. Ol. v. 10; 
Paus. v. 14 in fin.) This circumstance is of great 


interest, and points ont the great change which 


‘took place in the course of time in the mode of his 


worship, for afterwards we find him accompanied 
in his expeditions and travels by Bacchantic 
women, called Lenae, Maenades, Thytades, Mimal- 
lones, Clodones, Bassarae or Bassarides, all of 


whom are represented in works of art as raging 


with madness or enthusiasm, in vehement motions, 
their heads thrown backwards, with dishevelled 
hair, and carrying in their hands thyrsus-statfs 


(entwined with ivy, and headed with pine-cones), _ 
| cymbals, swords, or serpents. Sileni, Pans, sa- 
tyrs, centaurs, and other beings of a like kind, are 


also the constant companions of the god. - (Strab. 
x. p- 468; Diod. iv, 4. &e. ; Catull 64. 258 5 


Ee ee ee eee i 


Sa 
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erifices which were offered to him in the earliest 
times, ae sacrifices are also mentioned. (Paus. 
vii. 21. ; Porphyr. de Abstin. ii. 55.) Subse- 
quently, ae this barbarous custom was sof 
tened down into a symbolic scourging, or animals 
were substituted for men, as at Potniae. (Paus. viii. 
23. $ 1, ix. 8. § 1.) The animal most commonly 


eacrifved to Dionysus was a ram. (Virg. Georg. 


ii. 380, 395 5 Ov. Fast. i. 357.) Among the things 
sacred to him, we may notice the vine, ivy, lav 
rel, and asphodel; the dolphin, serpent, tiger, lynx, 
panther, and ass 3 but he hated the sight of an 
owl, (Paus. vii 39. $ 4; Theocrit. xxvi. 4; 
Plut. Sympos, iii. 5; Eustath. ad Hom. p. 875 Virg. 
Eclog. v. 30 ; Hygin. Pott. Astr. ii. 23 ; Philostr. 
Imag. ti. 17 ; Vit. Apollon. iii. 40.) The earliest 
images of the god were mere Hermae with the 
phallus (Paus. ix. 12. § 3), or his head only was 
represented, (Eustath. ad Hom. p. 1964.) In 
later works of art he appears in four different 
forms: 1. As an infant handed over by Hermes to 
his nurses, or: fondled. and played with by satyrs 
and Bacchae. 2. As a manly god with a beard, 
commonly called the Indian Bacchus. He there 
appears in the character of a wise and dignified 
oriental monarch ; his features are expressive of 
sublime tranquillity and mildness ; his beard is 
long and soft, and his Lydian robes (Baredpa) 
are long and richly folded. His hair sometimes 
floats down in locks, and is sometimes neatly wound 
around the head, and a diadem often adorns his 
forehead. 3. The youthful or so-called Theban 
Bacchus, was carried to ideal beauty by Praxiteles. 
The form of his body is manly and with strong 
outlines, but still approaches to the female form 
by its softness and roundness. The expression of 
the countenance is languid, and shews a kind of 
dreamy longing; the head, with a diadem, or a 
wreath of vine or ivy, leans somewhat on one 
side ; his attitude is never sublime, but easy, like 
that of a man who is absorbed in sweet thoughts, 
or slightly intoxicated. He is often’seen leaning 
on his companions, or riding on a panther, ass, 
tiger, or lion.. The finest statue of this kind is in 
the villa Ludovisi. 4, Bacchus with horns, either 
those of a ram or of a bull. This representation 
occurs chiefly on coins, but never in statues. 
(Welcker, Zeitschrift, p. 500, &c. ; Hirt. Afythol. 
Bilderb, i. p. 76, &e.) fi. 8.] 
DIOPEITHES (Avorei@ys). 1. A halffanatic, 
half-impostor, who made at Athens an apparently 
thriving trade of oracles. He was much satirized 
hy the comic poets, and may perhaps be identified 
with the Locrian juggler mentioned in Athenaeus. 
(i. p. 20,a.) If so, he must be distinguished from 
the  Diopeithes of whom we read in Suidas as the 


author of a law which made it a capital offence for 


an inhabitant of the city to spend the night in the 
Peiraeus, and who was brought to trial. “for an in- 
voluntary breach of his own enactment. (Aristoph. 
Eq. 1081, Fesp. 380, dv. 988; Schol, ad dl. ce. 


Meineke, Frag. Com. Graec. i. p. 154, ii. pp. 364, 5 
583, 7043 Suid. s. vv Topyav, Auorelins, Eatery 


Seu, "Oniobn. ) 


An. Athenian general, father of the poet 
wo was sent out to the Thracian Cherso- | 


-= nesus about B. c. 344, at the head of a body of 
Athenian settlers or kAnpodyor.. (Dem. de Chers. 
p- 91, Philipp. iii. p. 114; Pseud.~Dem. de Halonn. 


pps 86, 87.) Disputes having arisen about their 


boundaries between these settlers and the Cardians, 


and Cersobleptes. 
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| the latter were supported, but not with arms in the 


first instance, by Philip of Macedon, who, when 
the Athenians remonstrated, proposed that their 


quarrel with Cardia should be referred to arbitra- 


tion. This proposal being indignantly rejected, 
Philip sent troops to the assistance of the Cardians, 


and Diopeithes retaliated by ravaging the maritime 


district of Thrace, which was subject to the Mace- 
donians, while Philip was absent in the interior of 
the same country on his expedition against Teres 
Philip sent a letter of remon- 
strance to Athens, and Diopeithes was arraigned 


by the Macedonian party, not only for his aggres- 


sion on the king’s territory, but also for the means 
(unjust doubtless and violent, but common enough 
with all Athenian generals at the time,) to which 
he resorted for the ‘support of his mercenaries. He 
was defended by Demosthenes in the oration, still 
extant, on the Chersonese, B. c. 841, and the de- 
fence was successful, for he was permitted to retain 
his command. After this, and probably during 


the war of Philip with Byzantium (B. c. 340 i on 


Diopeithes again invaded the Macedonian territory 
in Thrace, took the towns of Crobyle and Tiristasis 
and enslaved the inhabitants, and when an ambas- 
sador, named Amphilochus, came to negotiate for 
the release of the prisoners, he seized his person in 
defiance of all international law, and compelled him 
to pay nine talents for his ransom. (Arg. ad Dem. 
de Chers., Dem. de Chers, passim ; Phil. Ep. ad 
Ath. pp. 159, 160, 161.) The enmity of Diopei- 
thes to Philip appears to have recommended him 
to the favour of the king of Persia (Artaxerxes 
IIT.), who, as we learn from Aristotle, sent him 
some valuable presents, which did not arr rive, ais 
ever, till after his death. (Arist. Rhet, ii, 8. § 11; 
comp. Phil. Æp. ad Ath. p. 160; Dem. Philipp. iii. 
p. 129, in Ep. Phil, p.153; Pseudo-Dem. Philipp. 
iv. p. 140; Diod. xvi 753; Arr. Arab, ii, 14; 
Paus. i. 29. [E.E] 
DIO'PHANES (Awgdyns). 1. Of Mytilene, 


one of the most distinguished Greek rhetoricians > 
For reasons unknown. 


of the time of the Gracchi. 
to us, he was obliged to quit his native place, and 
went to Rome, where he instructed Tiberius Grac- 
chus, and became his intimate friend. After "T; 
Gracchus had fallen a victim to the oligarchical. 
faction, Diophanes and many other ‘friends 
Gracchus were also put to death. . Vo Brut. 273, 
Strab. xiii, p. 617; Plut. T, Gracch. 8,20.) An- | 
other much later thetorician of the same name oc- 
curs in Porphyry’s life of Plotinus. 
- Is quoted as the author of a history of: Pon 
s in several books. (Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. 
iii. 241; Endoe. p. 31.) | [he Bed et 
DIO’PHANES (Aiopdvys) a native of Nicaea, — 
in Bithynia, in the first century B. C., who abridged | 


the agricultural work of Cassius Dionysius for the 


use of king Deiotarus. (Varr. De Re Rust. i. 1.10 ; 


Colum. De Re Rust. i. 1.10 ; Plin. H. N. Index to | 
lib. vii.) His work consisted of six books, and — 
was afterwards further abridged by Asinius Pollio. 


(Suid. s. 0. TlwAlav.) Diophanes is quoted several 


-times in the Collection of Greek Writers, De Re 
‘Rustica, | 


TW. AL G.] 
 DIOPHANES MYRINAEUS, the author: of 


a worthless » epigram in. the Greek Anthology. 


(Brunck, Anal. ii. 259 ; Jacobs, ii. 236.) Jacobs. 


thinks, that he is a late writer, and ought not to _ 


he identified with the Diophanes who is mentioned 
aye Cicero and. Plutarch as the instructor of Tibe- 


- or not he derived his algebra, or any of it, from an 
.. Indian source. Colebrooke, as to this matter, is 

< content that Diophantus should be placed in the. 
fourth century. (See the Penny Cyclopaedia, art. 
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- yius Gracchus, nor with the Diophanes whom Varro 


EP. SF 


mentions. (Jacobs, xiii. p. 886.) 
1. A native of 


DIOPHANTUS (AiópavTos). 
_ Arabia, who however lived at Athens, where 
was at the head of the sophistical school. He 
‘was a contemporary of Proaeresius, whom he sur- 
vived, and whose funeral oration he delivered in 
A. D. 368. (Eunapius, Diophant. p. 127, &c. 
-< Proaeres, p. 109.) 
9. An Attic orator and contemporary of Demos- 
thenes, with whom he opposed the Macedonian 
party. He is mentioned as one of the most emi- 
nent speakers of the time. (Dem. de Fals. Leg. 
pp. 868, 403, 436, c Lept. p. 498; Harpocrat, 
and Suid. s. v, MeAdvwros.) Reiske, in the Index 
to Demosthenes, believes him to be the same as the 
‘author of the psephisma mentioned by Demosthenes 
(de Fals. Leg. p. 368), and also identical with the 
one who, according to Diodorus (xvi. 48), assisted 
the king of Persia in his Egyptian war, in B. C. 
350. ar | 
` 3, Of Lacedaemon, is quoted by Fulgentius 
( Mythol. i. 1) as the author of a work on Antiqui- 
ties, in fourteen books, and on the worship of the 
gods. Whether he is the same as the geographer, 
Diophantus, who wrote a description of the north- 
em countries (Phot. Bibl. Cod. 250, p. 454, b.) 
which is also quoted by Stephanus of Byzantium 
(s. v.” ASi0:), or the Diophantus who wrote a work 
modiricd (Steph. Byz, s.v. A6vorivor), cannot be 
decided. . 

4, A slave of Straton, who was manumitted by 
~ the will of his master. (Diog. Laért. v. 63.) He 
seems to be the same as the Diophantus mentioned 
-ån the will of Lycon. (Id. v. 71.) | 

5. Of Syracuse, a Pythagorean philosopher, who 
seems to have been an author, for his opinion on the 
origin of the world is adduced by Theodoretus. 
(Therap. iv. p. 795.) Site dae | 

DIOPHANTUS (Au¢avros), an Athenian co- 
mic poet of the new comedy. ( Antiatticista, p. 115, 
Ql: bépew roy olvov' èm rod vnpew. Ardparros 
 Merounouéve.) | ae Bae 

DIOPHANTUS (Av¢arros), of Alexandria, 
the only Greek writer on Algebra. His period is 
wholly unknown, which is not to be wondered at 
if we consider that he stands quite alone as to the 
subject which he treated. But, looking at the im- 
probability of all mention of such a writer being 
- omitted by Proclus and Pappus, we feel strongly in- 
clined to place him towards the end of the fifth cen- 
tury of our era at the earliest. If the Diophantus, 
Con whose astronomical work (according to Suidas) 
Hypatia wrote a commentary, and whose. arith- 
metic Theon mentions in his commentary on the 
Almagest, be the subject of our article, he must 
have lived before the fifth century: but it would 
be by no means safe to assume this identity. 


Abulpharagius, according to Montucla, places him 
at a. De 365. The first writer who mentions him, 


(if it be not Theon) is John, patriarch of Jerusa- 


_ Jem, in his life of Johannes Damascenus, written in- 
the eighth century. It matters not much where 
we place him, as far as Greek literature is concern- 
ed: the question will only become of importance 


when we have the means of investigating whether 


` Viga: Gunita) — 


Aio 


he 


numbers. 
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Itis singular that, though his date is uncertain 
to a couple of centuries at least, we have some rea- 
son to suppose that he married at the age of 33, and 
that in five years a son was born of this marriage, 
who died at the age of 42, four years before his 


father: so that Diophantus lived to 84, Bachet, 


his editor, found a problem proposed in verse, in an 
unpublished Greek anthology, like some of those 
which Diophantus himself proposed in verse, and 
composed in the manner of an epitaph. The un- 
known quantity is the age to which Diophantus 
lived, and tne simple equation of condition to which 
it leads gives, when solved, the preceding informa- 
tion. But it is justas likely as not that the maker 


of the epigram invented the dates. 


When the manuscripts of Diophantus came to 
light in the 16th century, it was said that there were 


thirteen books of the ‘ Arithmetica +° but no more 


than six have ever been produced with that title ; 
besides which we have one book, ‘ De Multangulis 
Numeris,’ on polygonal numbers. These books 


contain a system of reasoning on numbers by the 


aid of general symbols, and with some use of sym- 
bols of operation ; so that, though the demonstra- 
tions are very much conducted in words at length, 
and arranged so as to remind us of Euclid, there is 
no question that the work is algebraical: not a 
treatise on algebra, but an algebraical treatise on 
the relations of integer numbers, and on the solu- 


tion of equations of more than one variable in inte- 


gers. Hence such questions obtained the name of 
Diophantine, and the modern works on that pecu- 
culiar branch of numerical analysis which is called 
the theory of numbers, such as those of Gauss and 
Legendre, would have been said, a century ago, to 
be full of Diophantine unalysis. As there are many 
classical students who will not see a copy of Dio- 
phantys in their lives, it may be desirable to give 
one simple proposition from that writer in modern 


words and symbols, annexing the algebraical phrases 


from the original. 

Book i. qu. 30. Having given the sum of two 
numbers (20) and their product (96), required the 
Observe that the square of the half sum 
should be greater than the product. Let the ditfer- 


“ence of the numbers be 2s (ssol 6‘) ; then the sum 


being 20 (x') and the half sum 10 (2) the greater 
number will be s+10 (rerdxOw otv ó elwy sod 


| évds xal uô l) and the less will be 10—s (yal 


Aelber. sod évds, which he would often write uô l 
h sòs &). But the product is 96 (¢s") which is also 
100—s? (pP Ache: Suvduews pics, or pP f 38 a), 
Hence s=2 (yivera: 6 sòs ud B`) &e. | 

A young algebraist of our day might hardly be 
inclined to give the name of algebraical notation to 
the preceding, though he might admit that there 
was algebraical reasoning. Butifhe had consulted 
the Hindu or Mahommedan writers, or Cardan, 


Tartaglia, Stevinus, and the other European algebra- 
ists, who preceded Vieta, he would see that he must 


either give the name to the notation above exem- 
plified, or refuse it to everything which preceded 


the seventeenth century. Diophantus declines his _ 
letters, just as we now speak of m th or (m-+1) th; 
‘and gô is an abbreviation of povds or worddes, as — 
the case may be. ae A 
- ` The question whether Diophantus was an original 
‘Inventor, or whether he had received a hint from 


India, the only country we know of which could 


then have given one, is of great difficulty. We 
| cannot enter into it at length: the very great simi- 
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larity of the: Diophantine and Hindu algebra (as 
far as the former goes) makes it almost certain that 
the two must have had a common origin, or have 
come one from the other; though it is clear that 
Diophantus, if a borrower, has completely recast the 
subject by the introduction of Euclid’s form of de- 
monstration. On this point we refer to the article 
of the Penny Cyclopaedia already cited. 
= There are many paraphrases, so-called transla- 
tions, and abbreviations of Diophantus, but very 
few editions. Joseph Auria prepared an edition 
(Gr. Lat.) of the whole, with the Scholia of the 
monk Maximus Planudes on the first two books ; 
but it was never printed. The first edition is that 
of Xylander, Basle, 1575, folio, in Latin only, with 
the Scholia and notes, The first Greek edition, 
with Latin, (and original notes, the Scholia being 
rejected as useless,) is that of Bachet de Meziriac, 
Paris, 1621, folio. Fermat left materials for the 
second and best edition (Gr. Lat.), in which is pre- 
served all that was good in Bachet, and in particu- 
lar his Latin version, and most valuable comments 
and additions of his own (it being peculiarly his 
subject). These materials were collected by J. de 
‘Billy, and published by Fermat’s son, Toulouse, 
1670, folio. An English lady, the late Miss Abi- 
gail Baruch Lousada, whose successful cultivation 


of mathematics and close attention to this writer for | 


many years was well known to scientific persons, 
left a complete translation of Diophantus, with 
notes : it has not yet been published, and we trust, 
will not be lost. fA. De M.] 
~ DIOPHANTUS or DIOPHANTES (Addavtos 
or Atopayrns), a medical writer of Lycia (Galen, 
De Compos. Medicam. sec. Locos, ix. 4, vol. xiii. p. 
281), several of whose medical formulae are quoted 
by Galen (vol. xii. p.845 ; xiii. 507, 805; xiv.175, 


~ 181), and who must, therefore, have lived in or be- 


fore the second century after Christ. [W.A.G.] 
~. DIO'RES, a painter, who is mentioned by Varro 
with Micon, the contemporary of Polygnotus, in 
such a manner as to imply that he lived at the 
same time. The text of the passage, however, is 
so corrupt, that the name is not made out with 
certainty.. (Varro, L.e Z. ix. 12, ed. Müller; 
Micon. | LP. S.] 

DIOSCO‘/RIDES (Avocxepidys). 1. A Byzan- 
tine grammarian, a brother of Hipparchus and Ni- 
colaus, and a disciple of Lachares at Athens. He 
lived in the reign of the emperors Marcianus and 
Leo. (Suid. s. v. NucdAaos; Eudoe. p. 309.) 

2. Of Cyprus, a sceptic philosopher, and a pupil 
of Timon. (Diog. Laért. ix. 114, 115.) 

3. A disciple of Isocrates, who is said by Athe- 
naeus (i. p. 11) to have interpolated the Homeric 
poems, Suidas (s.v."Ounpos) attributes to him 
a work entitled of map ‘Oujpe vowot. As he is 
thus known to have been engaged in the study of 
Homer, it is not improbable that he was also the 
author of the wept rod ræv ipdwy ra “Ounpov 
Biov, from which a fragment is quoted by Athe- 
naeus (i. p. 8; comp. Eustath. ad Hom. p. 1270.) 


i The dropvnuoveúuarta, mentioned by Diogenes 
Laërtius (i. 63). and Athenaeus (xi. p. 507), may | 
‘likewise have been his work, though everything is- 


uncertain. We have further mention of a work on. 


the constitution of Lacedaemon ascribed to Diosco- 
rides (Athen. iv. p. 140; Plut. Zye. 11, Ages. 35), 


and of another wep! voutuwy (Schol. ad Aristoph. 
Av. 1283; Suid. and Phot. s. v. oxurdéAn; Eudoe. 
p- 280); but whether they were the productions of 


character and talents of the writer. - 
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the pupil of Isocrates, or of the Stoic Dioscoride 


is uncertain. Ea es | | 
© 4. The father of Zeno of Tarsus, the Stoic, who 
succeeded Chrysippus. The latter dedicated to 
Dioscorides several of his works, as we learn from 
Diogenes (vii. 190, 193, 198, 200, 202) and Sui- 
das (s. v. Zrvwv). | i 

5. A writer on astrology, an opinion of whose 
is quoted by Censorinus. (De Die Nat. 17; comp. 
Varro, de L. L. Fragm. p. 369, ed. Bipont.) [L.S.] 

DIOSCO'RIDES (Auooxopiins), the author of 
thirty-nine epigrams in the Greek Anthology 
(Brunck, Anal. i. 493; Jacobs, i. 244 ; xiii. 706, 
No. 142) seems, from the internal evidence of his 
epigrams, to have lived in Egypt, about the time of 
Ptolemy Energetes. His epigrams are chiefly upon 


the great men of antiquity, especially the poets. 


One of them (No. 35) would seem, from its title in 
the Vatican MS., AcooropiSov NixoroAirou, to bé. 
the production of a later writer. The epigrams of 
Dioscorides were included in the Garland of Me- 
leager. (Jacobs, xiii. pp. 886, 887.) + [P.S] 

DIOSCO’RIDES, artists, [Drioscuripes.] | 

DIOSCO’RIDES (Atocroupiins or Atocxopl- 
ôns), the name of several physicians and botanical 
writers, whom it is not easy to distinguish from 
each other with certainty. R 

l. Pepacius or Pepantus (TMeSdxios orMeddvi0s) 

Dioscorings, the author of the celebrated Treatise 
on Materia Medica, that bears his name. It. is 
generally supposed, says Dr. Bostock, that he was a 
native of Anazarba, in Cilicia Campestris, and that 
he was a physician by profession. It appears pretty 
evident, that he lived in the [first or] second cen- 
tury of the Christian era, and as he is not mentioned » 
by Pliny, it has been supposed that he was a little 
posterior tohim. The exact age of Dioscorides has, 
however, been a question of much critical discussion, 
and we have nothing but conjecture which can lead 
us to decide upon it. He has left behind him a- 
Treatise on Materia Medica, Tepi’TAns *larpucys, 
in five books, a work of great labour and research, 
and which for many ages was received as a standard 
production. The greater correctness of modern 
science, and the new discoveries which have been 
made, cause it now to be regarded rather as a work 


of curiosity than of absolute utility; but in drawing 


up a history of the state and progress of medicine, 


it affords a most valuable document. for our infor- 


mation. His treatise consists of a description of all _ 
the articles then used in medicine, with an account 


of their supposed virtues, The descriptions are 


brief, and not unfrequently so little characterized as 


not to enable us to ascertain with any degree of | 


accuracy to what they refer; while the practical 
part of his work is in a great measure empirical, 
although his general principles (so far as they can 
be detected) appear to be those of the Dogmatic . 
sect. The great importance which was for so long 
a period attached to the works of Dioscorides, has 


rendered them the subject of almost innumerable 


commentaries and criticisms, and even some of the 


most learned of our modern naturalists have not 


thought it an unworthy task to attempt the illus- 


tration of his Materia Medica. Upon the whole, 


we must attribute to him the merit of great industry 


and patient research ; and it seems but just to 
ascribe a large portion of the errors and inaccuracies - 

into which he has fallen, more to the imperfect state 
| of science when he wrote, than to any defect in the 
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His work has been compared with that of Theo- | neta (De Re Med. iv. 24), as a native of Alexandria, 
-phrastus, but this seems to be doing justice to | He wrote several medical works, which are not now 
neither party, as the objects of the two authors | extant. (Suid. 2¢.; Erotian. Gloss. Hippocr. p. 8.) 
were totally different, the one writing as a scien- | 3. DIOSCORIDES, a Grammarian at Rome, who, 
` tific botanist, the other merely as a herbalist; and | if not actually a physician, appears, at any rate, to 
accordingly we find each of these celebrated men | have given great attention to medical literature. He 
“superior to the other in his own department. | lived in the beginning of the second century after 
With respect to the ancient writers on Materia} Christ, probably in the reign of Hadrian, a. D. 
Medica who succeeded Dioscorides, they were | 117—138, and. superintended an edition of the 
generally content to quote his authority without | works of Hippocrates, which was much esteemed. 
presuming to correct his errors ov supply his defi- | He is, however, accused by Galen of having made 
ciencies. That part of his work which relates to | considerable alterations in the text, and of changing 
the plants growing in Greece has been very much | the old readings and modernizing the language. 
illustrated by the late Dr. John Sibthorp, who, | He was a relation of Artemidorus Capito, another 
when he was elected one of the Radcliffe Travelling | editor of Hippocrates, and is several times quoted 
Fellows of the University of Oxford, travelled in | by Galen. (Galen, Comment. in Hinpoer. “ De Nut. 
Greece and the neighbouring parts for the purpose | Hom.” i.l ;ii. 1, vol. xv. pp. 21,110; Comment. in 
of collecting materials for a “ Flora Graeca.” This 
magnificent work was begun after his death, under 
the direction of the late Sir J. E. Smith (1806), 
and has been lately finished, in ten volumes folio, 
by Professor Lindley. With respect to the plants 
and other productions of the East mentioned by 
Dioscorides, ‘much still remains to be done towards 
their illustration, and identification with the articles 
met with in those countries in the present day. A 
few specimens of this are given by Dr. Royle, in 
his “ Essay on the Antiquity of Hindoo Medicine” 
(Lond, 8vo. 1837), and probably no man in Eng- 
land is more fitted to undertake the task than 
himself. 
-= Besides the celebrated treatise on Materia Medica, 
the following works are generally attributed to Dios- 
— corides : Mep) Ananrnptwr dapudicav, De Veneris; Oly 
© Jepi loBdrwv, De Venenatis Animalibus; Tep) Eù- | their several professions. (fist. v. p. 149.) 
moploreay “AnAagy te kal Suv0érwy Papudkwv, De| 2. Another physician of the same name, must 
facile Parabilibus tam Simplicibus quam Compositis | have lived. some time in or before the second cen- 
Medicamentis; and a few smaller works, which are | tury after Christ, as one of his medical formulae is 
considered spurious, His works first appeared ina | quoted by Galen. (De Compos. Medicam. see, 
Latin translation (supposed to be by Petrus de | Locos, viii, 7, vol. xiii. p. 204.) [W.A.G.] 
- Abano) in 1478, fol. Colle, in black letter. The first DIOSCURUS, a togatus of the praetorian 
Greek edition was published by Aldus Manutius, 
Venet. 1499, fol., and is‘said to be very scarce. Per- 
haps the most valuable edition is that by J. A. Sa- 
racenus, Greek and Latin, Francof. 1598. fol., with 
a copious and learned commentary. The last edition 
is that by C. Sprengel, in two vols. 8vo. Lips. 1829, 
1830, in Greek and Latin, with a useful commen- 


| Comment. in Hippocr. “Epidem. VI.” i. prooem. vol. 
xvii, part i p. 795; Gloss. Aippoer. in v. areBpdc- 
cero, vol, xix. p. 83.) | - [W.A.G.] 
DIOSCO'RIUS (Aiorópios) of Myra, was the 
instructor in grammar of the daughters of the em- 
peror Leo, at Byzantium, and also prefect of the 
city and of the praetorians. (Suid. s.v.) [P.S.] 


probably born at Tralles in Lydia, in the sixth 
century after Christ. His father’s name was 
Stephanus, who was a physician (Alex. Trall. de 
Re Med. iv. 1, p. 198); one of his brothers was 
the physician Alexander Trallianus ; another was 
the architect and mathematician, Anthemius; and 
Agathias mentions that his two other brothers, 


by Justinian in 4. D. 528, to compile the Constitu- 
tionum Codex. (Const. Huec quae necessario, $ 1, 
Const. Summa. Reip. § 2.) = [J.T.G.] 
DIOSCU'RI (Atdcroupor), that is, sons of 
Zeus, the well-known heroes, Castor and Pollux, 


marians, and, the Latins sometimes use Custores 
) for the two brothers. (Plin. H. N. x. 43; Serv. 
published in the Italian, German, Spanish, and | ad Virg. Georg. iii. 89 ; Horat. Carm. ii. 29, 64.) 
French languages ; there is also an Arabic Trans- | According to the Homeric poems (Od. xi. 298, &c,) 
lation, which is still in MS. in several European | they were the sons of Leda and Tyndareus, king of 
libraries. For further information respecting Dios- 
corides and the editions of his work, see Le Clerc, 
Hist. de la Méd.; Haller, Biblioth. Botan.; Sprengel, . 
Hist. de la Méd.; Fabric. Biblioth. Graeca; Bo- 
stocks History of Medicine; Choulant, Handbuch 

der Biicherkunde fiir die Aeltere Medicin. ae 
2. Droscornrpes Puacas (Paras) a physician 

who was one of the followers of Herophilus (Galen, 
. Gloss. Hippocr. prooem. vol. xix. p. 63), and lived 
dn the second or first century B.C. - According to 
~ Suidas (s. v. Atook.), who, however, confounds him 
< with Dioscorides of Anazarba, he lived at the court of | 
` Cleopatra in the time of Antony, B. c. 41—30, and 
. was surnamed Phacas on account of the moles or 

freckles on his face. He is probably the same phy- 
siclan who is mentioned by Galen (Gloss. Hippoer. 
s, v. Ivdixdy, vol, xix, p. 105), and Paulus Aegi- | 


of Kiihn’s Collection of the Greek Medical Writers. 
The work of Dioscorides has been translated and 


(Hom. Ji. iii. 426.) Hence they are often called by 
the patronymic Tyndaridae. (Ov. Fast. v. 700, 
Met. viii. 301.) Castor was famous for his skill 
in taming and managing horses, and Pollux for 
| his skill in boxing. Both had disappeared from 
the earth before the Greeks went against Troy. 


came to life every other day, and they. enjoyed 
other traditions both were the sons of Zeus and 


Leda, and were born at the same time with their 
sister Helena out of an ege (Hom. Hymn. xiii 5 ; 


| ad Lycoph. 511; Serv. ad Aen, tii, 328), or with- 


Hippocr. “ De Humor.” i. prooem. vol. xvi. p. 2; 


DIO'SCORUS (Aidcxopos), 1. A physician, — 


Metrodorus and Olympius, were both eminent in 


forum, was.one of the commission of ten appointed » 


.| or Polydeuces. The singular form A:doxoupos, or 
tary, forming the twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth vols. | Aidorcopos, occurs only in the writings of gram- 


Lacedaemon, and consequently brothers of. Helena. 


Although they were buried, says Homer, yet they. 


honours like those of the gods. According to | 


Theocrit. xxii. ; Schol. ad Pind. Nem. x. 1503 | 
Apollon. Rhod. 1.149; Hygin. Fab. 155; Tzetze 


out their sister, and either out of an are orin the 


a 


| 
A 
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natural way, but in such a manner that Pollux 
was the first born. (Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 88,511.) 
According to others again, Polydeuces and Helena 
only were children of Zeus, and Castor was the 


son of Tyndareus. Hence, Polydeuces was im- 
mortal, while Castor was subject to old age and 


death like every other mortal. (Pind. Nem. x. 80, 


with the Schol.; Theocrit. xxiv. 1803; Apollod. 
iii. 10. § 7; Hygin. Fab. 77.) They were born, 


_ according to different traditions, at different places, 


such as Amyclae, mount Taygetus, the island of 
Pephnos, or Thalamae. (Theocrit. xxii. 122 ; 
Virg. Georg. ili. 89 ; Serv. ad Aen. x. 564; Hom. 
fTymn. xiii, 4; Paus. ii. l. § 4, 26. § 2.) 

The fabulous life of the Dioscuri is marked by 
three great events: l. Their eapedition against 


Athens, Theseus had carried off their sister He- 


lena from Sparta, or, according to others, he had 


- promised Idas and Lynceus, the sons of Aphareus, 


who had carried her off, to guard her, and he 
kept her in confinement at Aphidnae, under the 
superintendence of his mother Aethra. While 
Theseus was absent from Attica and Menestheus 
was endeavouring to usurp the government, the 
Dioscuri marched into Attica, and ravaged the 
country round the city.. Academus revealed to 
them, that Helena was kept at Aphidnae (Herod. 
ix, 73), and the Dioscuri took the place by assault. 
They carried away their sister Helena, and Aethra 
was made their prisoner. (Apollod. Z. e.) Menes- 
theus then opened to them also the gates of Athens, 
and Aphidnus adopted them as his sons, in order 


that, according to their desire, they might become 
initiated in the mysteries, and the Athenians paid . 


divine honours to them. (Plut. Thes. 31, &c ; 


Lycoph. 499.) 2. Their part in the expedition of 


the Argonauts, as they had before taken part in 
the Calydonian hunt. (Apollon. Rhod. i. 149; 


Paus. iii. 24. $ 5; Hygin. Fab. 173.) During 


the voyage of the Argonauts, it once happened, 
that when the heroes were detained by a vehe- 
ment storm, and Orpheus prayed to the Samo- 
thracian gods, the storm suddenly subsided, and 
stars appeared on the heads of the Dioscuri. 
(Diod. iv. 48; Plut. de Plac. Philos. ii. 18 ; Se- 
nec. Quaest. Nat. i. 1.) On their arrival in the 
country of the Bebryces, Polydeuces fought against 
Amycus, the gigantic son of Poseidon, and con- 
quered him. During the Argonautic expedition 
they founded the town of Dioscurias. (Hygin. Fab. 
175; P. Mela, i. 193 comp. Strab. xi. p. 496; 
Justin. xlii. 3; Plin. H. N. vi. 5.) 3. Their bat- 


tle with the sons of Aphareus. The Dioscuri were | 


charmed with the beauty of the daughters of Leu- 
cippus, Phoebe, a priestess of Athena, and Hi- 
lacira or Elaeira, a priestess of Artemis: the 
Dioscuri carried them off, and married them. 
(Hygin. Fab: 80; Ov. Fast. v. 700; Schol. ad 
Pind. Nem. x. 112.) Polydeuces became, by 
Phoebe, the father of Mnesileus, Mnesinous, or 
Asinous, and Castor, by Hilaeira, the father of 
Anogon, Anaxis, or Aulothus. (Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 
511.) Once the Dioscuri, in conjunction with 
Idas and Lynceus, the sons of Aphareus, had car- 
ried away a herd of oxen from Arcadia, and it 


was left to Idas to divide the booty. He cut up 
a bull into four parts, and declared, that whichever. 


of them should first succeed in eating his share 
should receive half the oxen, and the second should 
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ther’s in addition, and then drove the whole herd 


to his home in Messene. (Pind. Nem. x. 603. 


Apollod. iii, 11. § 23 Lycoph. l e) The Dios- 


curi then invaded Messene, drove away the cattle 
of which they had been deprived, and much more 
in addition. This became the occasion of a war- 
between the Dioscuri and the sons of Aphareus, 
which was carried on in Messene, or Laconia. 
In this war, the details of which are related dif- 
ferently, Castor, the mortal. fell by the hands of 
Idas, but Pollux slew Lynceus, and Zeus killed 
Idas by a flash of lightning. (Pind. Apollod. 
ll. ce.; Tzetz ad Lycoph. 1514; Theocrit. xxii ; 
Hygin. Fab. 80, Poet. Asir. ii, 22.) Polydeuces 
then returned to his brother, whom he found 
breathing his last, and he prayed to Zeus, to 
be permitted to die with him, Zeus left him 
the option, either to live as his immortal son in- 
Olympus, or to share his brother’s fate, and to 


live, alternately, one day under the earth, and the 


other in the heavenly abodes of the gods. (Hom. 
Zi. iii, 243 ; Pind. Nem. x. in fin. ; Hygin. Fab. 
251.) According to.a different form of the story, 
Zeus rewarded the attachment of the two brothers 
by placing them among the stars as Gemini. 
(Hygin. Poet. Asir. lc. Schol. ad Lurtp, Orest. | 
465.) | : | 
These heroic youths, who were also believed to 
have reigned as Kings of Sparta (Paus. iii. 1. § 5), 
received divine honours at Sparta, though not till 
forty years after their war with the sons of Apha- 
reus. (Paus. iii, 13. §,1.) Müller (Dor. ii. 10. § 8) 
conceives that the worship of the Dioscuri had a 
double source, viz. the heroic honours of the human 
Tyndaridae, and the worship of some ancient Pelo- 
ponnesian deities, so that in the process of time the 
attributes of the latter were transferred to the for- 
mer, viz. the name of the sons of Zeus, the birth from 
an egg, and the like. Their worship spread from 
Peloponnesus over Greece, Sicily, and Italy. (Paus. 
x. 33. § 8, 38. § 3.) Their principal characteristic . 
was that of deol cwrfjpes, that is, mighty helpers of 
man, whence they were sometimes called dvares | 
or dvarres, (Plut. Thes. 33; Strab. v. p. 232; 
Aelian, V. H. i. 30, iv. 5; Aristoph. Lysisty. 1301 ; 
Paus. i. 31. § 1, viii. 21, in fn.) They were, how- 
ever, worshipped more especially as the protectors 
of travellers by sea, for Poseidon had rewarded their — 
brotherly love by giving them power over wind and 
waves, that they might assist the shipwrecked. — 
(Hygin. Poet. Astr. lc ; Eurip. elen.1511; Hom. 
Hymn, xii. 9 ; Strab. i. p. 48 5 Horat. Carm. i 3. 
2.) Out of this idea arose that of their being the 
protectors of travellers in general, and consequently 


of the law of hospitality also, the violation of which 


was punished severely by them. (Paus, iii. 16. §35 
Béckh, Leplicat, ad Pind. p. 135.) Their charac- 
ters as rúg dyabds and inmddasos were combined into 
one, and both, whenever they did appear, were seen 
riding on magnificent white steeds. They were 
further regarded, like Hermes and Heracles, as the - 


presidents of the public games (Pind. OLI. 38, Nem... 
x. 53), and at Sparta their statues stood at the. 
entrance of the race-course. (Paus. iii, 14. § 7.) 
‘They were further believed to have invented the’ ` 
-war-dance, and warlike music, and poets and. bards 
-were favoured by them. (Cic. de Orat ii. 86; Val 
"Maxim. i. 8.97.) Owing to their warlike charac- — 
ter, it was customary at Sparta for the two kings, 


have the other half. Idas, thereupon, not only | whenever they went out to war, to be accompanied: 


ate his own quarter, but devoured that of his bro- | by symbolic representations of the Dioscuri (8dsava p 
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| Dict. of Ant, s.v.), and afterwards, when one king 
only took the field, he took with him only one of 
those symbols. (Herod. v. 75.) Sepulehral monu- 
ments of Castor existed in the temple of the Dios- 
curi near Therapne (Pind. Nem. x. 56 ; Paus. iti. 
20. § 1), at Sparta (Paus. iii. 13.89 1 ; Cic. de Nat. | 
Deor. iii. 5.), and at Argos. (Plut. Quaest. Gr. 23.) 


Temples and statues of the Dioscuri were very nu- 
merous in Greece, though more particularly in Pelo- 


ponnesus. Respecting their festivals, see Dict. of 
Ant. s. vv. Avárea, Arwokovpia. Their usual re- 
presentation in works of art is that of two youthful 
-` horsemen with egg-shaped hats, or helmets, crowned 


with stars, and with spears in their hands. (Paus. 
«HL 18. §8,v.19.§ 1; Catull. 37.25; Val. Flacc. 
vy. 367.) 


At Rome, the worship of the Dioscuri or Castores 


was introduced at an early time. They were be- 
lieved to have assisted the Romans against the 
Latins in the battle of Lake Regillus ; and the dic- 
tator, A. Postumius Albus, during the battle, vowed 
atemple to them. It was erected in the Forum, on 
the spot where they had been seen after the battle, 
opposite the temple of Vesta. It was consecrated 
< on the 15th of July, the anniversary day of the 
battle of Regillus. (Dionys. vi. 13; Liv. ii. 20, 42.) 
Subsequently, two other temples of the Dioscuri 
were built, one in the Circus Maximus, and the 
other in the Circus Flaminius. (Vitruv. iv. 7; P. 
Vict. Reg. Urb, xi.) From that time the equites 
regarded the Castores as their patrons, and after the 
year B.C: 305, the equites went every year, on the 
_ 15th of July, in a magnificent procession on horse- 
back, from the temple of Mars through the main 
streets of the city, across the Forum, and by the 
ancient temple of the Dioscuri. In this procession 
- the equites were adorned with olive wreaths and 
dressed in the trabea, and a grand sacrifice was 
offered. to the twin gods by the most illustrious per- 


sons of the equestrian order. (Dionys, l ¢.; Liv. ix. 


465; Val. Max. ii, 2.§ 9; Aurel. Vict. de Vir. 
-ilustr 32.) ey {L S.T 

.DIOSCU'RIDES or DIOSCO’RIDES (Atoo- 
kouplons). 1. Of Samos, the maker of two mosaic 
pavements found at Pompeii, in the so-called villa 


of Cicero. They both represent comic scenes, and | 


are inscribed with the artist’s name, | 
AIOZKOYPIAHS SAMIOS ETIOIHSE, 
They are entirely of glass, and are among the most 
beautiful of ancient mosaics. They are fully de- 
seribed by Winckelmann. (Geschichte d. Kunst, bk. 
vil c 4. § 18, bk. xii. c. 1. §§ 9-11, Nachricht. v. 


d., neuest. Hercul. Entdeck. § 54,55.) A- wood- 


cut of one of them is given in the Useful Know- 
ledge Society’s “ Pompeii,” ii. p. 41. (See also 
Mus. Borbon. iv. 34) 0 cae 

2. An engraver of gems in the time of Augustus, 


engraved a gem with the likeness of Augustus, 


< ‘which was used by that emperor and his successors 
as their ordinary signet. (Plin. xxxvii: l, s. 4; 
Suet. Oct. 50.) In these passages most of the 
_ editions give Dioscorides; but the true reading, 
which is preserved in some MSS., is confirmed by 
existing gems bearing the name AIOZKOYPIAOY. 
. There are several of these gems, but only six are 
considered genuine. (Meyers note on. Winckel- 


mann, Geschichte d. Kunst, bk. xi. c. 2. §8.) [P.S.] 
~ DIOTIMA (Awriua), a priestess of Mantineia, 
and the reputed instructor of Socrates. Plato, in- 
his Symposium (p. 201, d.), introduces her opinions 
on the nature, origin, and objects of life, which in- 
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fact form the nucleus of that dialogue. Some cri- 
ties believe, that the whole story of Diotima is a 
mere fiction of Plato’s, while others are inclined to 
see in it at least some historical foundation, and to 
regard her as an historical personage. Later Greek 
writers call her a priestess of the Lycaean Zeus, 
and state, that she was a Pythagorean philosopher 
who resided for some time at Athens. (Lucian, 
Eunuch. 7, Imag. 18; Max. Tyr. Dissert. 8; 
comp. Hermann, Gesch. u, System. d. Plat. Philos, 
i, p. 523, note 591; Ast, Leben u, Schriften Platos, 
p. 313.) i [L. $.] 
DIOTI'MUS (Aidrmos), 1. Agrammarian of Ad- 
ramyttium in Mysia, exercised the profession of a 
teacher at Gargara in the Troad—a hard lot, which 


Aratus, who appears to have been contemporary 


with him, bemoans in an extant epigram. He is 
probably the same whose voluminous common-place 
book (ravrodard dvwyrécpara) is quoted by Ste- 
phanus of Byzantium (s.v. Taccapydda). Schnei- 
der would refer to him the epigrams under the 
name of Diotimus in the Anthology. See below. 
(Anthol. i. p. 253; Jacobs, ad loc.; Macrob. Sat. 


v. 20; Steph. Byz. s. v. Tdépyapa; Fabric. Bibl. 


Graec, vol, iii. p. 561, iv. p. 473.) 


2. An Athenian, who wrote a history of Alex- 


ander the Great. The period at which he lived is 
not known. He is quoted, together with Aristus 
of Salamis, by Athenaeus (x. p. 436, e.). 

3. The author of a Greek poem, called ‘HparAela, 
in hexameter verse, on the labours of Hercules, 
Three verses of it are preserved by Suidas (s. v. 
EvpvSaros), and by Michael Apostolius, the By- 
zantine, in his collection of proverbs. (Jacobs, An- 
thol. vol. xiii. p. 888; see Athen. xiii. p. 603, d.) 

4, Of Olympia, an author or collector of riddles 
(ypipot), is mentioned by one of the interlocutors 
in the Detpnosophistae of Athenaeus (x. p. 448, c.) 
as 6 éraîpos uay, and lived therefore at the begin- 
ning of the third century of our era. | 

5. A Stoic philosopher, who is said to have 
accused Epicurus of profligacy, and to have forged. 
fifty letters, professing to have been written by 
Epicurus, to prove it. (Diog. Latrt, x. 3; 
Menag. ad lec.) According to Athenaeus, who 


‘is evidently alluding to the same story in a pas- 


sage where Ardriuwos apparently should be sub- 
stituted for Oedriwos, he was convicted of the 
forgery, at the suit of Zeno the Epicurean, and 
put to death. (Ath. xiii. p. 611,b.) We learn 
from Clement of Alexandria (Strom. Hi. 21), that 
he considered happiness or well-being (eveor) to 
consist, not in any one good, but in the perfect 
accumulation of blessings (ravréAea Tay yalar), 
which looks like a departure from strict Stoicism 
to the more sober view of Aristotle. (Eth. Nicom. 
i 7,8.) | | [E E] 

- DIOTYMUS (Aiôriuos}. Under this name there 
are several epigrams in the Greek Anthology 


(Brunck, Anal. i, 250; Jacobs, i 183), which — 


seem, however, to be the productions of different 


authors, for the first epigram is entitled Avotiuov 
-Mianotou, and the eighth Aiorluov “A@nvaiou rod | 
Aworeifous. This latter person would seem to be 
the same as. the Athenian orator, Diotimus, who | 
was one of the ten orators given up to Antipater. 
(Suid. s. v. Avrimarpos; Pseudo-Plut. Vi, X Orat - 
p. 845, a.) How many of the epigrams belong to 
this Diotimus, and to whom the rest ought to be 
assigned, is quite uncertain. Schneider refers them 
to the grammarian Diotimus, of Adramyttium. 
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cluded in the Garland of Meleager. (Jacobs, xiii. 


by Pliny (Æ. N. xxviii. 23), and who must, there- 
fore, have lived in or before the first century after 
Christ. — [WAG]. 
DIOTO/GENES (Auoroyévns), a Pythagorean 
philosopher, who wrote a work ep) doidrytos, of 
which three fragments are preserved in Stobaeus 
(tit. v. 69, xliii. 95, 130), and another mepi Bası- 
Aclas, of which two considerable fragments are 
likewise extant in Stobaeus (xlviii, 61, 62). [L.S.] 
DIO/TREPHES (Acorpepns, Thucyd. viii. 64), 
was sent, B.c.411, by the oligarchical revolutionists 
in the Athenian army at Samos, to take charge of 
the subject states In the neighbourhood of Thrace, 
and took the first step in pursuance of their policy 
towards the allies by establishing oligarchy at 
Thasos. Nicostratus, the general who fell at Man- 
tineia, was son of a Diotrephes (Thuc. iv. 119): 
this therefore perhaps was a Diotrephes, son of 
Nicostratus, If so, it is an additional reason for 
thinking him distinct from Diitrephes, the destroyer 
of Mycalessus. [DurrrepHes.] | [A.H.C.] 
DIO/TREPHES (Avorpég7s), a rhetorician of 
high repute in his day (codiors evdukos), borngat 
Antioch on the Maeander. Hybreas, who was 
contemporary with Strabo, was his pupil. (Strab. 
xiii. p. 630, xiv. p. 659.) [E. E] 
< DIOXIPPE, (Atw£irrn,) the name of four my- 
thological beings. (Hygin. Praef., Fub. 154, 163, 
181; Apollod. ii. 2. § 5.) [L. 8.] 
DIOXIPPUS (Adésrros), an Athenian comic 
poet of the new comedy (Suid. s. v.), wrongly 
called Dexippus in another passage of Suidas, (s, v. 


- Kwpuxatos) and by Eudocia (p. 132). Suidas and 


Eudocia mention his AvrrropvoSocxds, of which a 


dine and a half are preserved by Athenaeus (iii. 


p. 100, e), “loropsoypémos (Ath. l c), which 
Vossius conjectures was intended to ridicule the 
fabulous Greek historians (de Mist. Graec. pp. 433, 
434, ed. Westermann), Aradicafduevor, of which 
nothing remains, and ®:Adpyyupos. (Ath. ix. p. 472, 
b., xi. pp. 496, f, 502, d.) To these must be 
added, from Suidas and Photius (s. 0. Kapuxaios), 
the @noavpds. (Meineke, Frag. Com. Graec. i. 
p. 485, iv. pp. 541—543.) [P. S.J 
~DIOXIPPUS, physician. [Dzxippus.] | 
DI‘PHILUS (Aig:os), commanded the thirty- 
three Athenian ships which, at the time of the 
passage of the second armament to Sicily, were 


posted at Naupactus to prevent, if possible, the 


transport of reinforcements to the Syracusans. 
He was attacked near Erineus by a squadron, 
chiefly Corinthian, of slightly inferior numbers; 


and though the victory, in a technical sense, was, 


if anywhere, on his side, yet he sank but three of 


the enemy’s ships, and had six of his own dis- 


abled; and that Phormio’s countrymen should, in 


_ ‘the scene of his achievements, effect no more, was, | 
as was felt by both parties, a severe moral defeat. 


(Thuc. vii. 34.) | [AS He] 


DI'PHILUS (AiqıAos). 1. The author of a 
poem entitled Ononis, and of scurrilous poems in- 
choliambics.. (Schol. Pind. Olymp. x. 83; Schol. 
Aristoph. Nub, 96.) From the latter passage it ap- 
pears that he lived before Eupolis and Aristophanes. 
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The epigrams under the name of Diotimus were in- 2. One of the principal Athenian comic poets of 


the new comedy, and a contemporary of Menander 


iets | and Philemon, was a native of Sinope. (Strab. xii. 
DIOTI'MUS (A:d7mos), a physician of Thebes, 
whose absurd and superstitious remedies are quoted | 


p. 546; Anon. de Com. pp. xxx. xxxi.) He was 
a lover of the courtezan Gnathaena, and seems 
sometimes. to have attacked her in his comedies, 
when under the influence of jealousy. (Machon 


{and Lynceus Samius, ap. Athen. xiii. pp. 579, f 


580, a., 583, £.) He was not, however, perfectly — 


constant. (Alciph. Zp. i. 37.) He is said to have 


exhibited a hundred plays (Anon. J. c.), and some- 
times to have acted himself. (Athen. xiii. p. 583, f.) 
Though, in point of time, Diphilus belonged to 
the new comedy, his poetry seems to have had 
more of the character of the middle. This is — 
shewn, among other indications, by the frequency. . 
with which he chooses mythological subjects for 
his plays, and by his bringing on the stage the 
poets Archilochus, Hipponax, and Sappho. (Ath. 
xi. p. 487, a., xiii. p. 599, d.) His language is 
simple and elegant, but it contains many depar- 
tures from Attic purity. Respecting his metres, 
see Meineke. (Hist. Crit. pp. 443, 444, 448.) 
The following are the plays of Diphilus, of 
which we have fragments or titles: “Ayvoia (Ath. 
ix, p. 401, a xv. p. 700, d.), which was also as- 
cribed to CALLIADES: “AdeApot (Ath. xi. p. 499, 
d. e; Poll. x. 72; Stob. Flor. eviii. 9): “AAetm- 
Tp (Etym. Mag. p. 61, 10), which was also the 
title of a play of Antiphanes, by others ascribed to 
Alexis: “Auacrpis (Suid. s. v. "A@nvalas): Alpno- 
Teixns, of which there was a second edition by 
Callimachus under the title of Edvovxos or Srpa- 
Tórs (Ath. xi. p. 496, e xv. 700, e.; Antiatti- 
cista, pp. 95. 17, 100. 81, 101. 29): the principal 
character in this play seems to have been such as 
Pyrgopolinices in the Mies Gloriosus of Plautus, 
which was perhaps taken from the play of Diphilus:. 
"Avaryupos (Schol. Ven. ad Il t. 1235 corrupted in 
Etym. Magn. p. 744. 48, and Eustath. p. 740. 20): 
"Avacwfduevor (Ath. xi. p. 499, c; Antiatt. p. 84. 
25): “AmAnoros (Ath, ix. p. 370, e): "Awodrns, 
(Harpocrat. p. 41. 3; Antiatt. p. 101.10): Aro- | 
Arropa, also ascribed to Sosippus, whose name is — 
otherwise unknown (Ath. iv. pp. 132, e, 183, f; | 
Poll. x. 12): BaAavefov (Ath. x. p. 446, d.; Antiatt. - 
p- 108. 82): Borris (Ath. x. p. 417, ¢.): Taos 
(Ath. vi. p. 254, e.; and perhaps in Diog. Laért. 
ji. 120, ArpfAov should be substituted for 2wpirov; 
see Menagius, ad loc, and Meineke, Hist. Crit. pp. 
425, 426): Aayatdes ( Erot. gloss. Harpoc. p. 116): 
Atapoaprdvouca (Ath. iii. p.111,e.): "Eyeadoivres 
(Antiatt. p. 110. 18): ‘Exdry (Ath. xiv. p. 645, a5 
and perhaps Poll. x. 72; see Meineke, p. 453): 
‘EAevnpopovrres (Ath. vi. p. 223, a.) ; "EAAeBopi~ 
fduevoe (Antiatt. p. 100, 12): “Europos (Ath. vi. 
pp. 226, e., 227, e vii. p. 316, £; Etym. Mag. 
p. 490. 40, a gap being supplied from the Cod. 
Barocc.. ap, Bekker, Anecd. p: 1445; Harpocrat, 
p. 180. 22): "Evaylfovres (Ath. iv. pe 165, £) or 
"Evayionara. (Schol. Aristoph. Æg. 960; Photius 
and Suidas, s. v. Ywàds) : "Emducafduevos (Poll. 
x. 137): Erırporý, or more correctly ‘Emerporevs | 


(Antiatt. p. 69): "Extianpos (Poll. x. 99): Zw- 
Ypdoos (Ath. vi. p. 230, f., vip. 291, £; Stob. 
Flor. cy.5): 'Hperrñs (Ath. x. p. 421, e): “Hows 

(Ath. ix. p- 371, a): Onoaupds (Stob. Flor. xii, 
12): @noeds (Ath. vi. p. 262, a, x. p. 451, b.): 
| Kidapodds (Poll. x. 38, 62): KAnpovmevo, of which 


the Casina of Plautus is a translation (Prolog. 81); 3 


(Meineke, Hist: Crit. Com. Grace. pp. 448, 4493 | / ' 
Anuria (Ath, vi. p. 807, fy comp, iv. p. 168, b.) i- 


Vossius, de Hist. Grace. p. 434, ed. Westermann.) | 
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Matvóuevos (Pol. x. 18): Mvnudriov (Ath. ii. 
op. 124, d):  Madeparrat (Ath. x. p. 423, e): 
Haach (Etym. Mag. p. 206, 16): Tapdavros 
(Ath. vi. pp. 236, b., 238, £, 247, d., x. p. 422, b.): 
‘TleAidiSes (Ath. iv. p. 156, £): Th@pavorns, proba- 
bly for Te@pavorys (Ath. xiii, p. 484, e.): TlAsv@o- 
¢épos (Antiatt. p. 101. 4; and perhaps Eustath. 
ad Hom. p. 1479, 46): TloAumpdyyev (Ath. vi. 
p. 225, a.; Phot. s. v. paySatos) : Tluppa (Ammon, 
— Dif. Verb. p. 61): Zdrew (Ath. xi. p. 487, a, 
xiii. p. 599, d.): BuceAucds (Poll. ix. 81), which, 
however, belongs perhaps to Philemon: 2x«- 
õla (Etym. Mag. p. 688, 24, corrected by Gais- 
ford): Zuvarofrýorovres, which was translated 
-py Plautus under the title of Commorientes, and 
partly followed by Terence in his Adelphi. (Te- 


rent. Prol, Adelph. 10; see Meineke, Menand. et | 


Philem. Relig. p. 1): Zévrpoppor (Harpoe. p. 55. 8): 
Suvwpls, of which there were two editions (Ath. 
yi. p. 247, a. c xiv. p. 657, e.; Phot. s. v. pmol ; 
- Harpocr. p.182. 3): TeAeofas (Ath. xiv. p. 640, d.): 
‘Spéap (Stob. Flor. cxvi, 32): BiAdbeAgos or PAd- 
Sedo: (Antiatt. p. 80. 29, 110.17): Xpucoxdos 
(Phot. s. v. drata). There are other fragments, 
which cannot be assigned to their proper places. 
~ The Rudens of Plautus is a translation of a play of 
- ‘Diphilus (Prol. 32), but the title of the Greek 
play is not known. (Meineke, Frag. Com. Graec. 
i, pp. 445—457, iv. pp. 375—430.) 
3. A grammarian, of Laodiceia, wrote upon the 

Theriaca of Nicander. (Ath. vii. p. 314, d, and 
in other passages; Casaubon, ad Ath. vil. c 18, 
p. 547; Schol. ad Theocr. x. 1, p. 141.) 

_ 4, A tragedian, exhibited at Rome in the time 
of Cicero, whom he grievously offended by apply- 
< ing to Pompey, at the Apollinarian games (B. c. 59), 
the words “ Nostra miseria tu es Magnus,” and 
other allusions, which the audience made him re- 
peat again and again. (Cic. ad Att. ii. 19. § 3; 
Val. Max. vi. 2. § 9.) [P. S}. 
~DI/PHILUS, philosophers. 1. Of Bosporus, 
`- a Megaric philosopher, a disciple of Euphantus and 
Stilpo. (Diog. Laért. ii. 113.) 

2. A Stoic, of Bithynia, son of Demetrius, and 
contemporary with Panaetius. (Ibid. v. 84.) 

3. Another Stoic, surnamed Labyrinthus, the 
teacher of Zeno, the son of Aristaeneius. (Lucian, 
 Conviv, 6 et passim.) [P. S.] 
| DIPHILUS, an architect, who wrote on me- 

chanical powers. (Vitruv. vii. Praef.) He seems 


to haye been the same who tried the patience of 


Cicero. (Hist. ad Q. F. i. 1,1, i. 9.) [P.S] 
 DYPHILUS (Alpos). 1. A physician of 
Siphnus, one of the Cyclades, who was a contem- 
porary of Lysimachus, king of Thrace, about the 
- beginning of the third century B.C. (Athen. ii. p. 51.) 
He wrote a work entitled, Hep} rev Mpucpepouévev 


gots Nooodot kal rots “Lyiatvoucr, “ On Diet fit for 
. Persons in good and bad Health” (Athen. iii. § 24, 


p. 82), which is frequently quoted by Athenaeus, 


‘but of which nothing remains but the short frag- 


- ments preserved by him. (ii. pp. 51, 54,55, 56, &e.) 


2. A native of Loadiceia, in Phrygia, mention- - 


ed by Athenaeus (vii. p. 314) as having written a 


_ commentary on Nicander’s Theriaca, and who must, 


therefore, have lived between the second century be- 


te ` ‘fore and the third century after Christ. [W.A.G.] 
~ DVYPHRIDAS ({Ardpidas), a Lacedaemonian, 


` iwas sent out to Asia, in B: c. 391, after the death 
_ of Thibron, to gather together the relics of his 
army, and, having raised fresh troops, to protect 


eau ~ DIRCE. 
the states that were friendly to Sparta, and prose- 


cute the war with Struthas. With manners no 
less agreeable than those of his predecessor, he had. - 


more steadiness and energy of character. He 
therefore soon retrieved the affairs of Lacedaemon, 
and, having captured Tigranes, the son-in-law of 
Struthas, together with his wife, he obtained a 
large ransom for their release, and was thus enabled 


to raise and support a body of mercenaries. (Xen, 


Hell. iv. 8. §$ 21, 22.) Diphridas, the Ephor, 
who is mentioned by Plutarch (Ages. 17) as being 
sent forward to meet Agesilaus, then at Narthacium 
in Thessaly, and to desire him to advance at once 
into Boeotia, B. c. 894. (Comp. Xen. Hell. iv. 3. 
§ 9.) The name Diphridas, as it seems, should be 
substituted for Diphilas in Diod. xiv. 97. [E. E.] 

DIPOENUS and SCYLLIS (Airowos ral 
SKvaAdts), very ancient Greek statuaries, who are 
always mentioned together. They belonged to 
the style of art called Daedalian. [Dazpatus.] 
Pausanias says that they were disciples of Daeda- 
lus, and, according to some, his sons, (ii. 15. $ 1, 
iii, 17. § 6.) There is, however, no doubt. that 
they were real persons; but they lived near the 
end, instead of the beginning, of the period of the 
Daedalids. Pliny says that they were born in 
Crete, during the time of the Median empire, and 
before the reign of Cyrus, about the 50th Olym- 
piad (s.c. 580: the accession of Cyrus was in 
B. c. 559). From Crete they went to Sicyon, 
which was for a long time the chief seat of Grecian 
art. There they were employed on some statues 


of the gods, but before these statues were finished, 


the artists, complaining of some wrong, betook 
themselves to the Aetolians, The Sicyonians were 
immediately attacked by a famine and drought, 
which, they were informed by the Delphic oracle, 
would only be removed when Dipoenus and Scyllis 
should finish the statues of the gods, which they 


were induced to do by great rewards and favours, 


The statues were those of Apollo, Artemis, Hera- 
cles, and Athena (Plin. Æ. N. xxxvi. 4.$ 1), whence 
it seems likely that the whole group represented 
the seizure of the tripod, like that of AMycLazus. 
Pliny adds that Ambracia, Argos, and Cleonae, 
were full of the works of Dipoenus. ($ 2.) He 
also says ($§ 1, 2), that these artists were the first 
who were celebrated for sculpturing in marble, and 


that they used the white marble of Paros. Pausa- 


nias mentions, as their works, a statue of Athena, 
at Cleonae (l ¢.), and at Argos a group represent- 
ing Castor and Pollux with their wives, Elacira 
and Phoebe, and their sons, Anaxis and Mnasi- 
noüs. The group was in ebony, except some few 
parts of the horses, which were of ivory, (Paus. 
ii. 22. § 6.) Clement of Alexandria. mentions 
these statues of the Dioscuri, and also statues of 
Hercules of Tiryns and Artemis of Munychia, at 


Sicyon. (Protrep. p. 42. 15; comp. Plin. 1. ¢.) 
The disciples of Dipoenus and Seyllis were Tec- 


taeus and Angelion, Learchus of Rheginm, Dory- 
cleidas and his brother Medon, Dontas, and Theo- 
cles, who were all four Lacedaemonians. (Paus. ii. 


32.94, iii. 17. § 6, v. 17. $1, vi.19. § 9.) TPS.) 
-DIRCE (Aipim), a daughter of Helios and wife 
of Lycus. Respecting her story, see AMPHION, pe 
15l,a. Her body was changed. by Dionysus, m 


whose service she had been engaged, into a well on 


mount Cithaeron. (Hygin. Fab, 7.) A small river’ 
near Thebes likewise received its name from her. 
| (Pans, ix. 25, § 3.) | 
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province. 


DIVITIACUS. 


‘DIS, contracted from Dives, a name sometimes : 
given to Pluto, and hence also to the lower world. 


(Cic. de Nat. Deor. ii. 26; Virg, Aen. vi. 127; 

comp. PLuro.) TEST 
DISA’/RIUS, a physician, who may be supposed 

to have lived in the fifth century after Christ, and 


TW. A. SJ 
DITALCO. Vinaros 
DIVES, L. BAE'BIUS, was praetor in B. c. 
189, and obtained the southern part of Spain for 
his province. On his way thither he was sur- 
rounded by Ligurians, who cut to pieces a great 


escaped to Massilia, where however he died on the 


third day after. (Liv. xxxvii. 47, 50, 57.) [L. 8.] 


DIVES, L. CANULEIUS, was appointed 
praetor in B. c. 17], and obtained Spain for his 
province, But before he went to his post, several 
Spanish tribes sent embassies to Rome to complain 
of the avarice and insolence of their Roman go- 
vernors. Herewpon L. Canuleius Dives was com- 
missioned to appoint five recuperatores of senato- 
rian rank to inquire into each partieular case of 
extortion, and to allow the accused to choose their 
own pleaders. In consequence of the investiga- 
tions which were thus commenced, two men who 
had been praetors in Spain withdrew into 
voluntary exile. The pleaders, probably bribed 


by the guilty, contrived to suppress the whole 


inquiry, as men of rank and influence were in- 
volved in it. L. Canuleius likewise is not free 


from the suspicion of having assisted the pleaders, 
for he joined them in dropping the matter, and 


forthwith assembled his troops, and proceeded to his 
After his arrival in Spain, another in- 
teresting embassy was sent toRome. Roman armies 


had for many years been stationed in Spain, and 


numbers of the soldiers had married Spanish women. 
At the time when Canuleius was in Spain, the 
number of persons who had sprung from such mar- 
riages is said to have amounted to upwards of 4000, 
and they now oe the senate to assign to 
them a town, where they might settle. The senate 
decreed that they should give in their names to 


-Canuleins, and that, if he would manumit them, 


they were to settle as colonists at Carteia, where 
they were to form a colonia libertinorum. (Liv. 
xlii 28, 31, xlii. 2, 3.) | [L S.] 
DI'VICÒ, a commander of the Helvetians in 
the war against L. Cassius, in B. c. 107. Nearly 
fifty years later, B. c. 58, when J. Caesar was pre- 
paring to attack the Helvetians, they sent an em- 
bassy to him, headed by the aged Divico, whose 
courageous speech is recorded by Caesar. (B. G. i 
13; comp. Oros. v. 15; Liv. Æpit. 65.) [L. S.] 
DIVITI’ACUS, an Aeduan noble, and brother 


of Damnorix, is mentioned by Cicero ( de Div. 1.41) 


as belonging to the order of Druids, and professing 


much knowledge of the secrets of nature and of divi- 
nation. He wasa warm adherent of the Romans 
and of Caesar, who, in consideration of his earnest. 
entreaties, pardoned the treason of Dumnorix in 
B.C. 58. In the same year he took the most pro- 
minent part among the Gallie chiefs in requesting 
Caesar’s aid against Ariovistus [see p. 287]; he had, 
some time before, gone even to Rome to ask the 
senate for their interference, but without success. 
It was probably during this visit that he was the | 
ea of Cicero (de Diz. 1. c.). es Caesar q c 


i of Antigon Us. 
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placed the gaik confidence in him, and in 2. c. 
57, pardoned, at his intercession, the Bellovaci, 
| who had joined with the rest of the Belgians in — 
| their. conspiracy, (oe B. G. 4 3, 16-20, 8L 832, 
i. 5, 14, 15. vi. 12, vii. 89; Plut. Caes. 19; Dion 
Cass, xxxviii. 34, ge.) | 
who is introduced by Macrobius in his Saturnalia | 
(vii. 4) as discoursing on dietetics and the process f 
of digestion. 


TE. B 
` DIURPANE US. [DECEBALUS. ] 
DIUS (As), the anthor of a history of. the 


$ Phoenicians, of which a fragment concerning Solo- 


mon and Hiram is preserved i in Josephus. (e. A pion. 


i. 17.) There was also a Pythagorean philosopher 


Dius, who wrote a work mept KadAOVI}s, of which 
two fragments are preserved in Stobaeus. ae 


ens 17.) [L. S.] 
part of his forees + he himself was wounded, and f 


DIYLLUS (Alvaros), an Athenian, who wrote - 
a history of Greece and Sicily i in 26 or 27 books. 
It was divided apparently into several parts, the, 
first of which extended from the seizure of the | 
Delphic temple by Philomelus (where the history 


of Callisthenes ended) to the siege of Perinthus, by 


Philip (B. c. 357—340), and the second from B.C. 
340 to 336, the date of Philip’s death. The work | 
was carried on, according to Diodorus, down to B.C. 
298, from which period Psaon, of Plataea, continued | 
it. If we aceede to Casaubon’s substitution of 


Alvddos for Alðvuos, in Diog. Laért. v. 76, we 


must reckon also a work on drinking-parties 
(cuproctaxd) among the writings of Diyllus. The . 
exact period at which he flourished cannot be ascer 
tained, but he belongs to the age of the Ptolemies. 
(Diod. xvi. 14, 76, xxi., Frogn. 5 , p. 490; Plut. 
de Herod. Mal. 26 3 ; Ath. iv. p. 155, a, xiii. p.593, 
f ; Maussac. ad Harpocrat. S. V. 'Apiotiwv; Wesse- _ 
ling, ad Diod. xvi. 14 ; Clinton, F. H. vol. ii. sub. 
ann. 857, 339, 298, p. "877. ) [E. E.) 
DIYLLUS (Awards), a Corinthian statuary, 
who, in conjunction with Amyclaeus, executed the 
greater part of the bronze group which the Pho- 
cians dedicated. at Delphi. (Paus x, 13. $ 45 
AMYcLAEUS ; CHIONIS.) [PSJ 
DO'CIMUS (Adios), one of the officers in 
the Macedonian army, who after the death of 
Alexander supported the party of Perdiccas. After 
the death of Perdiccas he united with Attalus and 
Alcetas, and was taken prisoner together with the 
former when their combined forces were defeated 


by Antigonus in Pisidia, B.o, 320. (Diod.  — 
xvii. 45, Polyaen. iv. 6. § 7.) The captives were _ 
confined in a strong fort, but, during the expedi- 


tion of Antigonus against Eumenes, they con- 
trived to overpower their guards, and make. them- 
selves masters of the fortress, Docimus, however, 
having quitted the castle to carry on a negotiation 
with Stratonice, the wife of Antigonus, was again 
made me (Diod. xix. 16.) He appears 
after this to have entered the service of Antigonus, 
as we find him in 313 B. c. sent by that prine” 
with an army to establish the freedom of the 
Greek cities in Caria. (Diod. xix. 783 Droysen, 
Hellenismus, vol. i. p. 858.) In the campaign pre- 
ceding the battle of Ipsus, he held the strong for- 
tress of Synnada in Phrygia in charge for Anti- 


-gonus, but was induced to surrender it into thes 


hands. of e (Diod. xx.: 107; Paw 
sansi 8$ 1.) Itis probable that he had been 
governor of the adjoining district for some time: 


‘and he had founded there the city called after him 
Docimeium. (Steph. Byz. s. v. Aoklueoy, oS | 
‘sen, Hellenismus, vol. li. p. 665 3 Eckhel, iii. p. 


151.) His name is not mentioned after the fall 
a Se oo [BEB] 
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Graeco-Roman jurist of this name has been some- 
times attributed the authorship of a legal work in 


alphabetical order, called by Harmenopulus (§ 49). 


Tò puxpdy kard ororgetov, and usually known by 
_ the name of Synopsis Minor. It is principally bor- 
` rowed from a work of Michael Attaliata. A fragment 
of the work relating to the authority of the Leges 
Rhodiae, was published by S. Schardius (Basel 
1561), at the end of the Naval Laws, and the 
same fragment appears in the collection of Leun- 
clavius (J. G. R. ii. p. 472). Pardessus has pub- 
lished some further fragments of the Synopsis 
Minor (Collection de Lois Maritimes, i, pp. 164, 
195—204), and Zachariae has given some ex- 
tracts from it (Hist. Jur. G. R. p. 76) 3 but the 
greater part of the work is still in manuscript. 
Bach conjectures that the compilation of the Rho- 
dian Jaws themselves was made by Docimus 
(Hist, Jur. Rom. lib. iv. c. 1, sect. 3. § 26, p. 
638) ; but Zachariae is of opinion, that the only 
reason for attributing to him the authorship of the 
Synopsis Minor was, that the manuscript of 
Vienna, from which the fragment in Schardius 
and Leunclavius was published, once belonged to 
a person named Docimus. [Je de Ge] 

DODON (Awddv), a son of Zeus by Europa, 
from whom the oracle of Dodona was believed to 
have derived its name. (Steph. Byz. s. v. Awdavn.) 
Other traditions traced the name to a nymph of the 
name of Dodone. . [L.S] 
© DOLABELLA, sometimes written Dolobella, 
the name of a family of the patrician Cornelia 
gens. (Ruhnken, ad Vell. Pat. ii. 43.) 

l. P. Cornexius DOLABELLA Maximus, was 
-consul in B. c 283 with Cn. Domitius Calvinus, 
and in that year conquered the Senones, who had 
defeated the praetor L. Caecilius, and murdered 
the Roman ambassadors. Owing to the loss of 
the consular Fasti for that time we do not hear of 
his triumph, though he undoubtedly celebrated his 
victory by a triumph. In B.c. 279 he, together 
with C. Fabricius and Q. Aemilius, went to 
Pyrrhus as ambassadors to effect an exchange of 
prisoners. (Eutrop, ii. 6; Florus, i 18; Appian, 
Samnit 6, Gall. 113 Dionys. Hacerpt, p. 2344, 
ed. Reiske, and p. 75, ed. Frankfurt.) E 

2. Cx. CORNELIUS DOLABELLA, was inaugu- 
rated in B. c. 208 as rex sacrorum in the place of 
M. Marcius, and he held this office until his death 
in B.c. 180. (Liv. xxvii. 36, xl. 42.) 

3. L. CORNELIUS DOLABELLA, was duamvir 
navalis in B. €. 180. In that year his kinsman, 
Cn. Cornelius Dolabella, the rex sacrorum, died, 
and our Dolabella wanted to become his successor. 


But C. Servilius, the pontifex maximus, before in- 


< augurating him, demanded of him to resign his 
office of duumvir navalis. When Dolabella. re- 
-fused to obey this command, the pontifex inflicted 
a fine upon him, Dolabella appealed against it to 
< the people. Several tribes had already given their 
vote that Dolabella ought to obey, and that he 


the office of duumvir navalis, when some sign in 
-the heavens broke up the assembly. This was a 


-fresh reason for the pontiff’s refusing to inaugurate 


<o Dolabella; As duumvir navalis he and ‘his cob 


~ Teague, C. Furius, had to protect the eastern. 
coast of Italy with a fleet of twenty sail against 


the Illyrians. (Liv. xl. 42; xli. 5.) 


4, Cn CoRNELIUS DOLABELLA, was curule 


3o < DOLABIIDA n ou. 
DO'CIMUS or DOCI'MIUS. Toa supposed 


| DOLABELLA. _ | 

aedile in B. c. 165, in which year he and his col- 
Teague, Sex. Julius Caesar, had the Hecyra of Te- 
rence performed at the festival of the Megalesia. 


In pz. c. 159 he was consul with M. Fulvius No- 


bilior. (Title of Terent. Hecyr.; Suet. 
reat. 5.) ae | 

5. CN. CORNELIUS DOLABELLA, a grandson of 
No. 4, and a son of the Cn. Cornelius Dolabella 
who was put to death in B. c. 100, together with 
the tribune Appuleius Saturninus. During the 
civil war between Marius and Sulla, Dolabella 
sided with the latter, and in B. c. 81, when Sulla 
was dictator, Dolabella was raised to the consul- 
ship, and afterwards received Macedonia for his 
province. He there carried on a successful war 
against the Thracians, for which he was rewarded 
on his return with a triumph. In B. c. 77, how- 
ever, young Julius Caesar charged him with having 


Vit. Te- 


been guilty of extortion in his province, but he 


was acquitted. (Oros. v. 17; Plut. Sulla, 28, 
&c.; Appian, B. C. i. 100; Suet. Caes. 4, 49, 
55; Vell. Pat. i. 43; Aurel. Vict. de Vir. 
tl. 78; Val. Max. vii. 9. § 3; Cie in 
Pison. 19, Brut. 92, de Leg. Agr. ii. 145 Tacit. 
de Orat. 34; Gellius, xv. 28 ; Ascon. in Seaur. 
p: 29, in Cornel. p. 73, ed. Orelli.) 

6. CN. CORNELIUS DOLABELLA, was praetor 
urbanus, in B. c. 81, when the cause of P. Quin- 
tius was tried. Cicero charges him with having 
acted on that occasion unjustly and against all 
established usages. The year after he had Cilicia 
for his province, and C. Malleolus was his quaes- 
tor, and the notorious Verres his legate. Dola- 


bella not only tolerated the extortions and rob- 


beries committed by them, but shared in their 
booty. He was especially indulgent towards 
Verres, and, after Malleolus was murdered, he 
made Verres his proquaestor. After his return to 
Rome, Dolabella was accused by M. Aemilius 
Scaurus of extortion in his province, and on that 
occasion Verres not only deserted his accomplice, 
but furnished the accuser with all the necessary 
information, and even spoke himself publicly 
against Dolabella. Many of the crimes com- 
mitted by Verres himself were thus put to the 
account of Dolabella, who was therefore con- 
demned. He went into exile, and left his wife 
and children behind him in great poverty, (Cic. 


pro Quint. 2, 8; in Ferr. i. 4,15, 17, 29; Ascon. 
in Cornel. p. 110, ed. Orelli, who however con- 


founds him with No. 5.) 

7. P. CORNELIUS DOLABELLA, was praetor ur- 
banus in B. c. 67; if, as is usually supposed, this 
be the year in which Cicero spoke for Aulus Cae- 
cina. (Cie, pro Caec. 8.) He seems to be the 
same person as the Dolabella who is mentioned 
by Valerius Maximus, (vill. 1, Ambustae, § 2,) as 
governor of Asia, with the title of proconsul. 
(Comp. Gell. xii. 7, where he bears the prae- 
nomen Cneius; Amm. Mare. xxix. 2.) _ 

o 8. P, CORNELIUS DOLABELLA, perhaps a son 


ae ) l l | of No.7, was one of the most profligate men of 
- should be released from the fine if he would resign 


his time. He was born about B. c. 70, and is 
said to have been guilty, even in early youth, of 


some capital offences, which might have cost him 
his life, had not Cicero defended and saved him 


with great exertions. In B. c. 51, he was ap- 
pointed a member of the college of the quindec~ 
tmviri, and the year following he accused Appius. 
Claudius of having violated the sovereign rights of 
the people, While this trial was going on, Fabia, 
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‘the wife of Dolabella, left her husband. “She 
had been compelled to take this step by the con- 
duct of her husband, who hoped by a marriage 
with Tullia, the daughter of Cicero, to prevent 
Cicero from assisting App. Claudius in his trial 
by favourable testimonies from Cilicia. Cicero 
himself, on the other hand, was anxious to oblige 
App. Claudius,'and was therefore by no means in- 
clined to give his own daughter in marriage to: 
the accuser of Claudius; he had, besides, been 
contemplating to bring about a marriage between 
Tullia and Tib. Claudius Nero. But Cicero’s 
wife was gained over by Dolabella, and, before 
Cicero could interfere, the engagement was made, 
and the marriage soon followed. Cicero seems to 
have been grieved by the affair, for he knew the 
vicious character of his son-in-law; but Cloelius 
endeavoured to console him by saying, that the 
vices of Dolabella were mere youthful ebullitions, 
the time of which was now gone hy, and that if 
there remained any traces of them, they would 
soon be corrected by Cicero’s influence, and the 
virtuous conduct of Tullia. App. Claudius was 
acquitted in the mean time, and as thus the great 
outward obstacle was removed, Cicero tried to 
make the best of what he had been unable to 
prevent. In his letters written about that time, 
and afterwards, Cieero speaks of Dolabella with 
admiration and affection, and he may have really 
hoped that his son-in-law would improve ; but the 
consequences of his former recklessness and licen- 
-tiousness, even if he had wished to mend, drove 
him to new acts of the same kind. The great 
amount of debts which he had contracted, and the 
urgent demands of his creditors, compelled him in 
B. c. 49 to seek refuge in the camp of Caesar. 
This was a severe blow to Cicero, who speaks of 
the step with great sorrow. When Caesar marched 
into Spain against Pompey’s legates, Dolabella 
had the command of Caesar’s fleet in the Adriatic, 
but was unable to effect anything of consequence. 
After the battle of Pharsalus, in which he had 
taken a part, Dolabella returned to Rome. He 
had hoped that Caesar would liberally reward his 
services, or that proseriptions, like those of Sulla, 
would afford him the means of obtaining money ; 
but in vain. His creditors were as Joud and 
troublesome in their demands as before, and he at 
Jast had recourse to a new expedient. He caused 
himself to be adopted into the plebeian family of 
Cn. Lentulus—whence he is afterwards sometimes 
called Lentulus—in order to be able to obtain the 
tribuneship. He was accordingly made tribune in 
u.c. 48; and, in spite of the decree of the senate, 
that everything at Rome should remain unchanged 
till Caesar's return from Alexandria, Dolabella came 
forward with a rogation, that all debts should be can- 
celled, and with some other measures of a similar 
character. 
lius, opposed the scheme, and vehement and bloody 
struggles ensued between the two parties which 
were thus formed at Rome. Antony, who had been 


left behind by Caesar as his vicegerent, and bore | 
“sius, who had in the mean time arrived in Asia, 


no hostility towards Dolabella, did not take any 


strong measures against him till he was informed 


of an amour existing between his wife Antonia 
and Dolabella. 
rogations were to be put to the vote, a fresh tu- 


mult broke out in the city, in which the party of | 
which Cicero treated Dolabella, who, after his 


Dolabella was defeated; but peace was neverthe- 


‘less not quite restored till the autumn, when Cae- 


punish him for it. 


His colleagues, Asinius and L. Trebel- 


The day on which Dolabella’s 
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sar ‘retired tò Rome. Caesar of course greatly 


disapproved of Dolabella’s conduct, but he did not 
think it prudent to bring him to account, or to ~ 
However, he got him away 
from Rome by taking him with him to Africa 
about the close of the year, and afterwards also in 
his. Spanish campaign against the two sons. of 
Pompey. In the course of the latter of these 
expeditions Dolabella was wounded. Caesar pro~ 
mised him the consulship for the year B. c. 44, 
although Dolabella was then only twenty-five years 
old, and had not yet held the praetorship; but 
Caesar afterwards altered his mind, and entered, 
himself upon the consulship for that year ; however, 
as he had resolved upon his. campaign against the 
Parthians, he promised Dolabella the consulship, in 
his absence, on the Ist of January, B. c. 44. Antony, 


who was then augur, threatened to prevent such. 


an appointment, and when the comitia were held, 
he carried his threat into effect. On the 15th of 
March the senate was to have decided upon. the 
opposition of Antony; but the murder of Caesar 
on that day changed the aspect of everything. 

Dolabella immediately took possession of the con- 
sular fasces, and not only approved of the murder, 
but joined the aia and thus obtained the 
office of which he had already usurped the insignia. 

In order to make a still greater display of his ha- 
tred of Caesar, he caused ‘the altar which had been 
erected to his honour and the column in the forum 
to be pulled down; and many persons who went 
thither with the intention of offering sacrifices to 
Caesar, and of paying him divine honours, were 
thrown from the Tarpeian rock, or nailed on the 
cross. These apparent republican sentiments and 
actions gave great delight to Cicero and the re- 
publican party; but ne sooner did Antony open the 
treasury to Dolabella, and give him Syria for his pro- 
vince, with the command against the Parthians, 
than all his republican enthusiasm disappeared. at 
once, 
vince of Syria, Dolabella left Rome before the year 
of his consulship had come to its close. But he did 
not proceed straightway to Syria; for, being great- 

ly in want of money, he marched through Greece, 
Macedonia, Thrace, and Asia Minor, collecting 

and extorting as much as he could on his way. 

C. Trebonius, one of Caesar’s murderers, who had 

then arrived at Smyrna as proconsul of Asia, did 
not admit Dolabella into the city, but sent him | 
provisions outside the place.. Dolabella pretended 

to go to Ephesus, and Trebonius. gaye him an es- 


| cort to conduct him thither; but when the escort 


returned to Smyrna, Dolabella too went back, and — 
entered Smyrna by. night, Trebonius was mur-- 
dered in his bed, in February, B, €. 43; or, accord- 

ing to Cicero, he was tortured for two days before — 
he was put to death. Dolabella now began extort- 
ing money and troops from the towns of Asia 
Minor with a recklessness which knew no scruples 


whatever in regard to the means for securing his end. 


When his proceedings became known at Rome, he 
was outlawed and declared a public enemy. Cas- 


made war upon him, and took. Laodiceia, which 


‘Dolabella had occupied. The latter, in order not 
to fall into the hands of his enemies, ordered one 
| of his soldiers to kill him, B. ©. 43, 


It is extraordinary to see the forbearance with — 


see with Tullia, B. C 49, improved so little 
: 3 y 2 “) 


As Cassius had likewise a claim to the pro- 


todo: pons: 
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Gn his conduct, that two years after, Tullia left | On the return of Odysseus from his wanderings, 


him when she was expecting to become mother of a 
second child by him. Cicero, who certainly loved 
-his daughter most tenderly, and was aware of the 
unworthy and contemptible conduct of Dolabella, 
-yet kept up his connexion with him after the di- 
vorce, and repeatedly assures him of his great 
attachment. It is difficult to account for this 
mode of acting on the part of Cicero, unless we 
suppose that his desire to keep upon good terms 
with a man who possessed influence with Caesar 
outweighed all other-considerations, Cicero’s fond- 
ness for him continued for a short time after Cae- 
` sars murder, that is, so long as Dolabella played 
the part of a republican ; but a change took place 
in Cicero’s feelings as soon as Dolabella allied him- 
self with Antony, and at the time when his crimes 


in Asia became known, Cicero spoke of him with - 


the utmost bitterness and contempt. (See the nu- 
merous passages of Cicero relating to Dolabella in 
Orelli, Onom. ii. p.175,&e.3 comp. Fabric, Vit. Cie. 
p. 91, with Orelli’s note: Dion Cass. xli. 40, xlii. 
29, &e, xiii. 61, xliv. 22, 51, xlv. 15, xlvii. 29.; 
Suet. Cues. 36, 85 ; Appian, B. C. ii. 41, 122, 129, 
jji. 3, 7, &e., 24, 26; Liv. Epit 118, 119; Vell. 
Pat. ii. 58, 60, 69; Plut. Anton. 9, 10, 11; Caes. 
Bell, Alex. 65; Oros. vi. 18.) 
9. P. Cornetius DOLABELLA, a son of No. 8 
by his first wife, Fabia. In B. c. 30 he was with 
Octavianus at Alexandria, and feeling himself at- 
tracted by the charms of Cleopatra, he betrayed to 
her that it was her conqueror’s intention to carry 
o her to Italy. In a. p. 10, he was consul with C. 
Junius Silanus.. On coins he is designated as 
triumvir monetalis. (Plut. Anion. 84 ; Fast. Cap. ; 
= Vaillant, Cornel. 65.) | 
10. P. Cornzrivs DOLABELLA, a son of No. 9, 
was proconsul of Africa in the reign of Tiberius, 
A.D. 23 and. 24. In the course of the administra- 
tion of his province he gained a complete victery 

over the Numidian Tacfarinas; but although he 


had formerly been a very great flatterer of Ti- 


-berius, yet he did not obtain the ornaments of a 
triumph, in order that his predecessor in. the pro- 
vince of Africa, Junius Blaesius, an uncle of Sej- 


anus, might not be thrown into the shade. In 
e g 


A. D, 27 he joined Domitius Afer in the accusation 


against his own relative, Quintilius Varus. (Tac. 


ANN, Di. 47, 68, iv. 23, &e. 66.) P 
-o lL. -Cornnentus DOLABELLA, was sent in A. D. 


70 by the emperor Otho into the colony of Aqui- 


num, to be kept there in a sort of libera custo- 


dia, for no other reason, but because he belonged 
to an ancient family, and was related to Galba. 


After the death of Otho he came back to Rome, 
but one of his most. intimate friends, Plancius 


Varus, denounced him to the praefect of the city, | 


who being a man of a mild but weak tempera- 


o ment, was inclined to pardon. him, until Triaria, 


the wife of Vitellius, prevailed upon him not to sa- 
erifice the safety of the princeps to his feeling of 
clemency. Vitellius, too, became alarmed through 
her, as Dolabella had married Petronia, a former 


. wife of Vitellius. The emperor, therefore, enticed. 
_» him to Interamnium, and there ordered him to be 
Coo nupat to death, This was the first act of wanton 
_ eruelty in the reign of Vitelius. (Tac. Aisti i. 


88, i. 63.) Alesa 


` = DO'LIUS, (Adazos), an aged slave of Penelope, | 
whom she had received from her father on her mar- | 
rying Odysseus, and who took care of her garden. | 


'Dolius and his six sons welcomed. him, and was 
ready to join his master against the relatives of 
the suitors. (Hom. Ou. iv. 735 ; xxiv. 498.) [L. S.] 


DOLON (Addy), the name of two mythical 
personages, both Trojans. (Hom. J// x. 314, &e, ; 
Hygin. Fab. 90.) {L.8.] 

DOLOPS (AċàoŅ), a son of Hermes, who had 


a sepulchral monument in the neighbourhood of. 


Peiresiae and Magnesa, which was visible at a 


great distance, and at which the Argonauts landed. 


and offered up sacrifices. (Apollon. Rhod. i. 584; 


Orph. Arg. 459.) There are two other mythical | 


personages of this name. (Hom, Ji xv. 525, &e.; 
Hygin. Fab. Praef. p. 2.) [L. S.] 
DOMATI'TES (Aouarirns), that is, the do- 
mestic, a surname of Poseidon, at Sparta, which is, 
perhaps, synonymous with èm:xwpios. (Paus. iii. 
l4. $7.) ae [L. S]. 
DOMIDU’CA and DOMIDU'CUS, Roman 


surnames of Jupiter and Juno, who, as the gods of 


marriage, were believed to conduct the bride into 
the house of the bridegroom. (August. de Civ. Dei, 
vii. 3, ix. 6.) fl. S.] 
DOMI'TIA, a sister of Cn. Domitius Aheno- 
barbus [AHENoBARBUS, No. 10}, and conse- 
quently an aunt of the emperor Nero. She was 
the wife of Crispus Passienus, who afterwards de- 
serted her and married Agrippina, the mother of 
Nero. It is natural, therefore, that Tacitus should 
call her an enemy of Agrippina. After the murder 


of his mother, Nero ordered Domitia, who was 


already of an advanced age, to be poisoned, in order 
that he might get possession of the property, 
which she possessed at Baiae, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ravenna, on which estates he built 
magnificent gymnasia. (Tac. Ann. xiii. 19, 21; 
Suet. Ner. 34; Dion Cass. lxi. 175 Quintil. vi. 
1. § 50, 3. § 74, x. 1. § 24.) [L.S] 
DOMITIA LE’PIDA, a sister of Cn. Domi- 


tius Ahenobarbus [AHENoBaRBUS, No. 10], and 


of Domitia, and, consequently, like her an aunt of 
the emperor Nero. She was married to M. Va- 
lerius Messalla Barbatus, by whom she beeame the 
mother of Messallina, the wife of the emperor 
Claudius. There existed a rivalry of female vanity 
between her and Agrippina, the mother of Nero. 
Both wemen were equally bad and vicious in their 
conduct ; Agrippina however succeeded, in A. D. 
55, in inducing her son to sentence his aunt to 


death, (Tac. Ann. xi. 37, &e., xii. 64, Kes. 


Suet. Claud. 26, Nero, 7.) EL. S] 

< DOMITIA LONGI’NA, a daughter of Domi- 
tius Corbulo, was married to L. Lamia Aemi- 
lianus, from whom she was carried away by Domi- 
tian about the time of Vespasian’s accession. Im- 
mediately after Vespasian’s return from the east, 
Domitian lived with her and his other mistresses 
on an. estate near the Mons Albanus. Subse- 
quently, however, he married her, and in a. D. 73 


She bore him a son. - But she was unfaithful to . 
him, and kept up an adulterous intercourse with. 
| Paris, an actor. When this was discovered, in 
A.D. 83, Domitian repudiated her on the acvice of 


Ursus, and henceforth lived with Julia, the daughter 
of his brother. Soon after, however, he formed a 
reconciliation’ with Domitia, because he said the 
people wished it ; but he nevertheless continued his 


intercourse with Julia. Domitia never loved Domi- - 
tian, and she knew of the conspiracy against his 


life ; as she was informed that her own life was in 
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danger, she urged the conspirators on, and Domitian | 
(Dion Cass. lxvii. 3, 
The coin 


was murdered in A. v.96. 
lxvi. 8, 153 Suet. Domit. 8, 22.) 
annexed contains on the obverse the head of Do- 


mitia, with the legend Domitia Avevsta Imp. 


Domir. [L. S] 
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DOMI'TIA GENS, plebeian, the members of 
which towards the end of the republic were looked 
upon as belonging to one of the most illustrious 
gentes, (Cic. Phil. ii. 29; Plin. H. N. vii. òf ; 
Val. Max. vi. 2. § 8.) During the time of the 
republic, we meet with only two branches of this 
gens, the AHENOBARBI and CALVINI, and, with 


_ the exception of a few unknown personages men- 


tioned in isolated passages of Cicero, there is none 
without a cognomen. [L. Ss] 
DOMITIA/NUS, or with his full name T. FLA- 
vrus Domitianus Aueusrus, was the younger of 
Vespasian’s sons by his first wife Domitilla. He 
succeeded his elder brother Titus as emperor, and 
reigned from A.D. 81 to 96. He ib born at 
Rome, on the 24th of October, A. D. 52, the year 
in which his father was consul Pee Sue- 
tonius relates that Domitian in his youth led such 
a wretched life, that he never used a silver vessel, 


and that he prostituted himself for money. The 


position which his father then oceupied precludes 


the possibility of ascribing this mode of life to 


poverty, and if the account be true, we must 
attribute this conduct to his bad natural disposi-. 
tion. When Vespasian was proclaimed emperor, 
Domitian, who was then eighteen years old, hap- 
pened to be at Rome, where he and his friends 
were persecuted by Vitellius ; Sabinus, Vespasian’s 
brother, was murdered, and it was only with the 
greatest difficulty that Domitian escaped from the 
burning temple of the capitol, and concealed him- 
self until the victory of his father’s party was de- 
cided. After the fall of Vitellius, Domitian was 
proclaimed Caesar, and obtained the city praetor- 
ship with consular power. As his father was still 
absent in the east, Domitian and Mucianus. under- 
took the administration of Italy until Vespasian 
returned. The power which was thus put into his 
hands was abused by the dissolute young man in 
a manner which shewed to the world, but too 
plainly, what was to be expected, if he should 
ever succeed to the imperial throne: he put several 
persons to death, merely to gratify his desire. of 
taking vengeance on his personal enemies ; he. se- 


of harem, and arbitrarily deposed and appointed 


so many magistrates, both in the city and Italy, 


that his father. with a bitter sarcasm wrote to him, 


“I wonder that you do not send some one to suc- 


ceed me.” Being jealous of the military glory of 


his father and brother, he resolved upon marching | m 
against Civilis in Gaul, in spite of the advice of all | 
his friends to remain at Rome ; but he did not ad- 


vance further than Lugdunum, for on his arrival 


there he received intelligence of Cerealis having 


already conquered the rebel. 
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“When his father at length arrived at Rome, 
Domitian, who was conscious of his evil conduct, 
is said not to have ventured to meet him, and to 
have pretended not to be in the perfect possession 
of his mind. Vespasian, however, knew his dis- 
| position, and throughout his reign kept him as 
much as possible away from public affairs ; but in 
| order to display his rank and station, Domitian 
| always accompanied his father and brother when 
they appeared in public, and when they celebrated 
their triumph after the Jewish war, he followed 
them in the procession riding on a white war- 
steed. He lived partly in the same house with 
his father, and partly on an estate near the Mons 
Albanus, where he was surrounded by a number 
of courtezans. While he thus led a private life, 
he devoted a great part of his time to the composi- 
tion of poetry and the recitation of his productions. 
Vespasian, who died in A. p. 79, was succeeded by 
his elder son Titus, and Domitian used publicly to 
say, that he was deprived of his share in the go- 
vernment by a forgery in his father’s will, for that. 
it had been the wish of the latter that the two 
brothers should reign in common. But this was 
mere calumny: Domitian hated his brother, 
and made several attempts upon his life. ‘Titus 
behaved with the utmost forbearance towards him, 
but followed the example of his father in not 
allowing Domitian to take any part in the admi- 
nistration of public affairs, although he was in- 
vested with the consulship seven times during the 
reigns of his father and brother. The early death 
of Titus, in a. D. 81, was in all probability the 
work of Domitian. Suetonius states that Domi- 
tian ordered the sick Titus to be left entirely 
alone, before he was quite dead; Dion Cassius 
says that he accelerated his death by ordering him 
while in a fever to be put into a vessel filled with ~ 
snow; and other writers plainly assert, that Titus. 
was poisoned or murdered by Domitian. 

On the ides of September, a. D. 81, the day on 


peror by the soldiers. During the first years of.. 
his reign he continued, indeed, to indulge in 
strange passions, but Suetonius remarks that he 
manifested a pretty equal mixture of vices. and 
virtues. Among the latter we must mention, that 
he kept a very strict superintendence over the go- 
vernors of provinces, so that in his reign they are 
said to have been juster than they ever were after- 
wards. He also enacted several useful laws: 
he forbade, for example, the castration of male- 
children, and restricted the increasing cultiva- 
tion of the vine, whereby the growth of corn was _ 
neglected. He endeavoured to correct the fri- 
volous and licentious conduct of the higher classes, 
and shewed great liberality and moderation on 
many occasions. He further took an active part in 
the administration of justice ; which conduct, praise- 
worthy as it then was, became disgusting: after- 
wards, when, assisted by a large class of delatores, 
he ‘openly made justice the slave of his cruelty 
and tyranny ; for, during the latter years of his 
reign he acted as one of the most cruel ty rants- 
that eyer disgraced a throne, and as Suetonius re- 
marks, his very virtues were turned into vices. 
The cause of this change in his. conduct appears, 
‘independent of his natural bias for what. was bad, 
to have been. his boundless ambition, injured 
vanity, jealousy of others, and cowardice, which 
į were awakened and roused by the failure: of his. 


which Titus died, Domitian was proclaimed em- o oco 
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undertakings and other occurrences of the time. 


Ina. D. 84 he undertook an expedition against the 


Chatti, which does not seem to have been alto- 
gether unsuccessful, for we learn from Frontinus 


rate have succeeded in confining the barbarians 
within their own territory. 


name of Germanicus. In the same year Agricola, 


[AGRICOLA] 
Rome at that tine was Decebalus, king of the 
Dacians. Domitian himself took the field against 
him, but the real management of the war was left 
to his generals. Simultaneously with this: war 
another was carried on against the Marcomanni 


and Quadi, who had refused to furnish the Ro- 


mans with the assistance against Decebalus, which 
they were bound to do by a treaty. The Ro- 
mans were defeated by them, and the conse- 
quence was, that Domitian was obliged to conclude 
peace with Decebalus on very humiliating terms, 
A.D. 87. [Decusanus.} Another dangerous oc- 
` currence was the revolt of L. Antonius in Upper 
Germany; but this storm was luckily averted by 
an unexpected overilow of the Rhine over its 


banks, which prevented the German auxiliaries, | 


whom Antonius expected, from joining him; so 
that. the rebel was easily conquered by L. Appius 
Norbanus, in a. D. 91. An insurrection of the 
-Nasamones in Africa was of less importance, and 
‘was easily suppressed by Flaccus, the governor of 
Numidia. | 


But it is the cruelty and tyranny of Domitian 
that have given his reign an unenviable notoriety. | 
His. natural tendencies burst forth with fresh 
His fear and his | 


fary after the Dacian war. 
‘Injured pride and vanity led him to delight 


‘In the misfortunes and sufferings of those whom. 


he hated and envied; and the most distinguish- 


ed men of the time, especially among the se- 


nators, had to bleed for their excellence; while, 
on the other hand, he tried to win the populace 
and the soldiers by large donations, and by public 


_ games and fights in the circus and amphitheatre, 
in which even women appeared among the gladia- 
tors, and in which he himself took great delight. 
‘For the same reason he increased the pay of the 
soldiers, and the sums he thus expended were ob-: 


tained from the rich by violence and murder; and 


when in the end he found it impossible to obtain. 


. the means for paying his soldiers, he was obliged 
<- -to reduce their number. 


pression of thought and sentiment was suppressed 


or atrociously persecuted, unless men would de- 
_ grade themselves to flatter the tyrant. The silent | 
~ fear and fearful silence which prevailed during the | 
_ latter years of Domitian’s reign in Rome and Italy | 
. are-briefly but energetically described by Tacitus: 
= in the introduction to his Life of Agricola, and| — 
his vices and tyranny are exposed in the strongest | 


i 


colours by the withering satire of Juvenal. All 
the philosophers who lived at Rome were expelled; 
_ ‘from which, however, we cannot infer, as some: 


(Strategy. 1. 3), that he constructed the frontier 
wall between the free Germans and those who 


were subject to Rome, so that he must at any- ; 
| ness with which he exacted the tribute from the 


After his return to. 
Rome he celebrated a triumph, and assumed the- 


r. ‘The provinces were less. 
exposed to his tyranny, and it was especially 
Rome and Italy that felt. his iron grasp. The ex-. 
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“writers do, that he hated all philosophical and sci- 


entific pursuits ; the cause being in all probability 


no other than his vanity and ambition, which 


could not bear to be obscured by others. Christian 
writers attribute to him a persecution of the Chris- 
tians likewise ; but there is no other evidence for it, 
and the belief seems to have arisen from the strict- 


Jews, and which may have caused much suffering 


to the Christians also. 
As in all similar cases, the tyrant’s own cruelty 


whose success and merits excited his jealousy, was | brought about his ruin. Three officers of his court, 


recalled to Rome, ostensibly for the purpose of 
celebrating a triumph ; but he was never sent back | 
to his post, which was given to another person. | 


The most dangerous enemy of 
| his life. Stephanus, a freedman, who was employed 


Parthenius, Sigerius, and Entellus, whom Domitian 
intended to put to death (this secret was betrayed. 
to them by Domitia, the emperor’s wife, who was 
likewise on the list), formed a conspiracy against 


by the conspirators, contrived to obtain admission 
to the emperor’s bed-room, and gave him a letter 
to read. While Domitian was perusing the letter, 


|in which the conspirators’ plot was ‘revealed to 


him, Stephanus plunged a dagger into his abdomen, 
A violent struggle ensued between the two, until 
the other conspirators arrived. Domitian fell, after 
having received seven wounds, on the 18th of Sep- 
tember, a. D. 96. Apollonius of Tyana, who was 
then at Ephesus, at the moment Domitian was 
murdered at Rome, is said to have run across the 
market-place, and to have exclaimed, “ That is 
right, Stephanus, slay the murderer !” 

There are few rulers who better deserve the name 
of a cruel tyrant than Domitian. ‘The last three 
years of his reign form one of the most frightful 
periods that occur in the history of man; but he 
cannot be called a brutal monster or a madman 
like Caligula and Nero, for he possessed talent 
and a cultivated mind; and although Pliny and 
Quintilian, who place his poetical productions by 
the side of those of the greatest masters, are obvi- 
ously guilty of servile flattery, yet his poetical 
works cannot have been entirely withont merit. 
His fondness and esteem for literature are attested 
by the quinquennial contest which he instituted in 
honour of the Capitoline Jupiter, and one part of 
which consisted of a musical contest. Both prose 
writers and poets in Greek as well as in Latin re- 
cited their productions, and the victors were re- 
warded with golden crowns. He further instituted 
the pension for distinguished rhetoricians, which 


Quintilian enjoyed; and if we look at the compa- 


ratively flourishing condition of Roman literature 
during that time, we cannot help thinking that it 
was, at least in great measure, the consequence of the 
influence which he exercised and of the encourage- 


ment which he afforded. It is extremely probable 
that we still possess one of the literary productions 


of Domitian in the Latin paraphrase of Aratus’s 
Phaenomena, which is usually attributed to Ger- 
manicus, the grandson of Augustus. The argu- 


ments for this opinion have been clearly set forth 
by Rutgersius (Ver. Lect. iii. p. 276), and it is 
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| DOMITIUS. 
-also adopted by Niebuhr. 


iv. 2, &c., Agric. 39, 42, 45; Suet. Domitian. ; a 


Dion Cass. lib. lxvi. and legit: 3; Juvenal, Satir. ; 
Quintil. iv. 1. § 2, &e, x. 1. § 9 
Lecturės on Ronan Fist. ii. pp. 234-250.) [L.8.] 


DOMITIANUS, L. DOMI'TIUS. A few | 


coins are extant. in second brass, which exhibit on` 


the obverse a laurelled head, with the legend, Imp. 
C. L. Domrrrus. Domrrianus. Aug. ; on the re- 
verse, the representation of a Genius, with GENIO. 
Popuk. Roman 3; and below, the letters ALE., in- 
dicating that they were struck at Alexandria. We. 
find also a very rare Alexandrian third brass, with 
a rayed head, and the words AOMITIANOC. CEB, 
These pieces have been generally supposed to 
belong to the Domitianus mentioned by Trebellius 
Pollio, as the general who vanquished the two 


Macriani, who is described as a man of lofty ambi- 


tion, deducing his origin from the son of Vespasian, 


and is believed to be the same with the Domitianus 
put to death by Aurelian, according to Zosimus, in 
consequence of a suspicion that he was meditating 


rebellion. Eckhel, however, has demonstrated, 

from numismatical considerations, that the Latin 
medals, at least, cannot be earlier than the epoch of 
Diocletian, or his immediate successors, and there- 


fore must commemorate the usurpation of some. 


pretender unknown to history. (‘Trebell. Poll, Gal- 
lien. duo, ce. 23 Trigint, Tyrann. c. 125 Zosim. 
i 49; Eckhel, vol, viii. p 41.) [W. R.] 
DOMITILLA, FLA’VIA. 1. The first wife 
of Vespasian, by whom he had three children, 
Titus, Domitian, and a daughter Domitilla, She 


had originally been the mistress of a Roman eques, 
Statilius Capella, and a freedwoman. Subsequently , 
however she received the Latinitas, and was at. 
She as well as her daughter. 


last made ingenu. 
died before Vespasian was proclaimed emperor. 
(Suet. Vesp. 3.) Her portrait is given in the coin 
annexed, which was struck after her death. 


2. The wife of Flavius Clemens. [CLEMENS, 
T. Fiavius.] Philostratus ( Vid. Apollon, viii. 25) 
calls her a sister of the emperor Domitian, which is 


impossible, as Domitilla, the sister of Domitian, had ` 
died even before Vespasian’saccession. Dion Cassius. 


(lxvii. 14) calls her merely a cvyyev{s of Domitian, 
and it has been conjectured that in Philostratus we 
must read aeAgudyy instead of adeAdyv. It may 
be that our Domitilla was a daughter of Vespasian’s 
daughter of the same name. After the murder of 
her “husband Clemens, Stephanus, the freedman 
and murderer of Domitian, was her procurator. 


(Suet. Domit. 17; comp. ‘Retmarus, ad Dion Cass, 


Le.) fh. SI- 
DOMITIUS AFER. [Arme] 
DOMI'TIUS BALBUS. ‘{Baravs, No. 6. 4: 
DOMI'TIUS CAECILIA’NUS. 

ANUS, p. 526, b.] | 
DOMITIUS CALLI'STRATUS. 

STRATUS, p. 579, b.] 

DOMUTIUS CELER.  [Crner.] 


DOMITIUS CORBULO. [Consuro] Ss 


(Tae. Hist. iij, 59, he, i 2 : 


91, &e. 5 Niebuhr, ; 


“{Cazcrnr | 
| manded to quit.Antioch, and, returning to her former 
resolution, she abstained from food, and perished, 
© ofA. D 217. Her body was transported to Rome, — 
| and deposited in the sepulchre of Caius and Lucius 

4 Caesar, but. afterwards removed by her sister 


: [Carti l 
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DOMITIUS DEXTER. [Dextzr.] | 
= DOMI'TIUS FLORUS. [Frorus.] 
DOMITIUS LA'BEO. [Larvo] 
-DOMITIUS MARSUS. [Marsus] 
DOMITIUS ULPIA'NUS. [Utrianvs. ] 
DOMNA, JU’LIA, daughter of Bassianus, wife 
of the emperor Septimius Saverus, mother of Caracalla 
and Geta, grand-aunt of Elagabalusand Alexander. — 
(See the stemma of CARACALLA.) Born of obscure 
parents in Emesa, she attracted the attention of her 


future husband long before his elevation to the 


purple, in consequence, we are told, of an astro- - 
logical prediction, which declared that she was 
destined to be the wife of a sovereign. Already 
cherishing ambitious hopes, and trusting implicitly 
to the infallibility of an art in which he possessed 
no mean skill, Severus, after the death of Marcia, — 
wedded the humble Syrian damsel, with no other 
dowry than her horoscope. The period at which 
this union took place has been a matter of contro- 
versy among chronologers, since the statements of 


ancient authorities are contradictory and irrecon- __ 
cileable. Following Dion Cassius as our surest 


guide, we conclude that it could not have been later 
than A. D. 175, for he records that the marriage 
couch was spread i in the temple of Venus, adjoining 
the palatium, by the empress Faustina, who in that 
year quitted Rome to join M. Aurelius in the east, _ 
and never returned. Julia, being gifted with a 


| powerful intellect and with a large measure of the 


adroit cunning for which her country women were 
sO celebrated, exercised at all times a powerful 
sway over her superstitious husband, persuaded 
him to take up arms against Pescennius Ni iger and 
Clodius Albinus, thus pointing out the direct path — 

to a throne, and, after the prophecy had been com- 
pletely fulfilled, maintained her dominion unim- 
paired to the last. At one period, when hard 
pressed by the enmity of the all-powerful Plautianus, 
she is said to have devoted her time almost ex- 
clusively to philosophy. By her commands Phi- 
lostratus undertook to write the life of Apollonius, 
of Tyana, and she was wont to pass whole days 
surrounded by troops of grammarians, rhetoricians, 
and sophists. But if she studied wisdom she 
certainly did not practise virtue, for her profligacy 
was a matter of common notoriety and reproach, : 
and she is said even to have conspired against the 
life of her husband, who from gratitude, weakness, 
fear, or apathy, quietly tolerated her enormities. 
After his death, her influence became greater than 

ever, and Caracalla entrusted the most important — 
affairs of state to her administration. At the 
same time, she certainly possessed no controul 
over his darker passions, for it is well known 
that he murdered his own brother, Geta, in her | 
arms, and when she ventured to give way to grief 


for her child, the fratricide was scarcely withheld 


from turning the dagger against his mother also. — 
Upon learning the successful issue of the rebellion 
of Macrinus, J ulia at first resolved not to survive 
the loss of her son and of her dignities, but having 


| been kindly treated by the conqueror, she for a 
| while indulged in bright anticipations, 
ceedings, however, excited a suspicion that she was _ 


Her pro- 


tampering with the troops: she was abruptly com- — 
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“Maesa, along with the bones of Geta, to the | 


cemetery of the Antonines. 


There can be little doubt that Domna was her 
proper Syrian name, analogous to the designations 
`of Maesa, Soaemias, and Mammacea, borne by other | 


members of the same family. The idea that it is 
-to be regarded. as a contraction for domina, and was 


-employed because the latter would have been 


offensive to a Roman ear, scarcely requires refu- 
tation. (See Reimarus on Dion Cass. Ixxiv. 3.) 


One accusation, of the foulest description, has | 


been brought against this princess by several | 
|. may be the same person to whom was addressed a - 


ancient historians. Spartianus and Aurelius Victor 
expressly affirm that Julia not only formed an 


> incestuous connexion with Caracalla, but that they 


were positively joined in marriage: the story is 
repeated, by Eutropius and Orosius also, while 


= Herodian hints at such a report (iv. 16), when he 


relates that she. was nicknamed Jocasta by the 


licentious rabble of Alexandria. But the silence of. 
‘Dion Cassius, who was not only alive, but occupied | 


a prominent public station during the whole reign, 


on the subject, is a sufficient reason for rejecting 


the tale altogether. It is absolutely impossible 
that he should have been ignorant of such a rumour, 


if actually in circulation, and it is equally certain, 


from the tone of his narrative, that he would not 
have suppressed it had it been deserving of the 
slightest credit. On the other hand, the vouchers 


for the fact are in themselves totally destitute of 


. authority upon all points which admit of doubt or 
controversy, and in the present case were so ill- 

informed as to suppose that Julia was only the 
-step-mother of Caracalla. (Dion Cass. Ixxiv. 3, 
Ixxv. 15, Ixxvi. 4, 16, lxxvii. 2, 10, 18, Ixviii. 4, 
23, 24; Herodian, iv. 13, 16, v. 3; Spartian. Sept, 


Bee. 3, 18, Caracall. 8, 10; Capitolin. Clod. Albin. 


3, Macrin. 9; Lamprid. Alex. Sev. 5; Victor, Bpi, 
21; de Caes. 215. Eutrop. viii. 113; Oros. vii. 18; 
‘Philostrat, Vit. Sophist, Vit. Apollon. i. 3; Tzetzes, 

Chil. vi. H. 45.) [W. R.] - 


a © -COIN OF DOMNA JULIA. | , 
DOMNI'NUS (Aowvivos), 1. A Christian, who 


_apostatized to Judaism in the persecution under 


Severus, about A. D. 200, and to whom Serapion, 
bishop of Antioch, addressed a treatise intended to 


recall him to the faith. (Euseb. Hist, Keel. vi, 123: 


comp. Fabric. Bibl. Graece. vol. vii. p. 166.) 
2. OF Laodiceia, in Syria, was a disciple of Syria- 


~ nus, and a fellow-pupil of Proclus the Lycian, and } 
must, therefore, have flourished about the middle 


of the fifth century after Christ. He appears to have 
been peculiarly bigoted to his own opinions, and 


is said to have corrupted the doctrines of Plato by 


-mixing up with them his private notions, This 


called forth a treatise from Proclus, intended asa 
-statement of the genuine principles of Platonism | 
| (Tpeyparela xabaprinn ray Soypdtev Tod TAdrw- | 
vos), a work which Fabricius, apparently by an. 
oversight, ascribes to Domninus himself, (Bibl 
Graec. vol. iii. p. 1713; Damasc. ap. Suid. s. w. 


Aouvives.) o 


DONATUS. 


$ 3. OfAntioch, an historian, quoted frequently in 
| the chronicle of Joannes Malelas. Bentley thinks 


(Ep. ad Mil. p. 73), that he was bishop of An- 
tioch, and wrote a history of events from the he- 
ginning of the world to the time of Justinian, to 
the 33d year of whose reign (a.D. 560) the 
chronicle of Malelas extends. (Voss. de Hist. Graec. 


cp. 485, ed. Westermann; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. 


vol. ili. p. 171, vii. p. 445.) [E. E] 
:DOMNI'NUS, a Graeco-Roman jurist, who 

probably flourished shortly before Justinian, or in 

the commencement of that emperor’s reign. He 


rescript of the emperor Zeno. (Basil. vii. p. 711, Cod. 


10, tit. 3, s. 7.) He was a commentator upon the 


Gregorian, Hermogenian, and Theodosian Codes. 


(Reiz, ad Theophilum, pp. 1243, 1245.) Theo- 


dorus, a contemporary of Justinian, calls him his 
“ very learned teaeher” (Basil. vi. p.217); but 
Zachariae imagines that Domninus could scarcely 
have been, in a literal sense, the teacher of Theodorns, 
who survived Justinian, and lived under Tiberius. 
(Zachariae, Anecdota, p. xlviii.) By Suarez (Notit. 
Basil. § 42), Domninus is called Leo Domninus ; 
but this seems to be a mistake. (Assemani, Bibl. 
Jur. Orient. lib. ii. c. 20, p. 405.) By Nic. Com- 
nenus Papadopoli (Praenot. Mystag. pp. 372, 402), 
a Domninus, Nomicus, JCtus, is quoted as having 
commented upon the Novellae Constitutiones of 
Constantinus and Leo; but the untrustworthiness 
of Papadopoli, in this case, is exposed by Heim- 
bach. (Anecdota, i. p. 222). Ky 
The names Domnus and Domninus are some- 
times confounded in manuscripts. They are formed 
from the word Dominus, and, like other words 
denoting title (as Patricius), became converted into 
family names. (Ménage, Amoen. Jur. p. 171.) A 
jurist Domnus is mentioned by Libanius, who 


addressed letters to him. (Liban. Æp. ii. 277, 


1124, ed. Wolff.) [J. T. G.] 

DOMNUS.. [Domninus.] 

DOMNUS (Acuvos), is mentioned in the Com- 
mentary on the Aphorisms of Hippocrates that are 
incorrectly attributed to Oribasius (p. 8, ed. Basil. 
1535), as having written a commentary on. this 


| work. He was probably quite a late author, perhaps 
| living in the fifth or sixth century after Christ ; but 
| it is uncertain whether he was the same person as — 


either of the following physicians of the same name. 
2.. A Jewish physician, the tutor to Gesius, in 
the fourth century after Christ, by whom his own 
reputation was eclipsed, and his pupils enticed 
away. (Suid. s. v. Técvos.) oa 
3. A heathen physician at Constantinople, in 


| the fourth century after Christ, of whose death, in 
the time of the plague, an account is given by St. 


Ephraem Syrus. (Opera, vol. i. p. 91, ed. Rom. 
1589, fol): oes oo DW. A. G]. 
_ DONA'TIUS VALENS. [Vatens.] 

_ DONA’TUS, was bishop of Casa Nigra, in Nu- 
midia, in the early part of the fourth century 
(4. D. 312), and from him, together with. another 


“prelate of the same name, the successor of Majori- 


nus in the disputed election to the see of Carthage, 


the Donatists derived their appellation. This was 
the first important schism which distracted the 


Christian church; and, although in a great mea- 


sure confined within the limits of Africa, proved, — 
for three centuries, the source of great confusion, 
scandal, and bloodshed. . The circumstances which. 
| gave rise to the division, and the first steps in the 


DONATUS. | 


dispute, are given jn another article. . [Camera 


nus.] Condemned, punished, but eventually tole- 


rated by Constantine, fiercely persecuted by Con- 
stans, and favoured by Julian, the followers of 
this sect appear to have attained to their highest 
point of prosperity at the commencement of the 
fifth century, about which period they were ruled 
by four hundred bishops, and were little inferior 
in numbers to the Catholies of the province. The 
genius and perseverance of Augustin, supported by 


the stringent edict of Honorius (a. D. 414), vigor- 


ously enforced by the civil magistrates, seem to 
have crushed them for a time; but they revived 
upon the invasion of Genseric, to whom, from 
their disaffection to a hostile government, they lent 
a willing support; they were of sufficient import- 
ance, at a later date, to attract the attention, and 
call forth the angry denunciations of Pope Gre- 
gory the Great, and are believed to have kept 
their ground, and existed as an independent com- 
munity, until the final triumph of the Saracens 
and Mohommedanism. We ought to observe, that 
even the most violent enemies of the Donatists 
were unable to convict them of any serious errors 
in doctrine or discipline. Agreeing with their 
opponents upon all general principles and points 
of faith, they commenced simply by refusing to 
‘acknowledge the authority of Caecilianus, and 
were gradually led on to maintain, that salvation 
was restricted to their own narrow pale, because 
they alone had escaped the profanation of receiving 
the sacraments from the hands of traditors, or of 
those who, having connived at such apostacy, had 
forfeited all claims to the character of Christians. 
Asserting that they alone constituted the true 
universal church, they excommunicated not only 
those with whom they were directly at variance, 
but all who maintained any spiritual connexion 
with their adversaries; and adopting to the full 
extent the high pretensions of Cyprian with re- 
gard to ecclesiastical unity and episcopal power, 
insisted upon rebaptizing every one who became a 
proselyte to their cause, upon subjecting to purifi- 
cation all places of publie worship which had been 
contaminated by the presence of their opponents, 
and upon casting forth the very corpses and bones 
of the Catholics from their cemeteries. 
charitable spirit met with a fitting retribution ; 
for, at the epoch wher. their influence was most 
widely extended, dissensions arose within their 


own body ; and about one-fourth of the whole 


party, separating from the sect under the denomi- 
nation of Maximianists, arrogated to themselves, 
exclusively, the prerogatives claimed by the larger 


faction, and hurled perdition against all who de- | 


nied or doubted their infallibility. 

‘Our chief authorities for all that concerns the 
Donatists are the works of Optatus Milevitanus 
and Augustin. In the edition of the former, pub- 

lished by the learned and industrious Du Pin, will 
be found a valuable appendix of ancient documents 
relating to this controversy, together with a con- 
densed view of its rise and progress, while the 


most important passages in the writings of Augus- | 


tin have been collected by Tillemont, in that por- 


tion of his Ecclesiastical Memoirs (vol. vi.) devoted. 
For the series of Imperial Laws 
against the Donatists from A. D. 400 to 428, see 
[W. R.]} 


to this subject. 


Cod. Theod. xvi. tit. 5. 
DONA‘TUS AE’LIUS, or, with all his titles as 


o they are found in MSS., Aelius Donatus Vir Clarus | 


This un- 
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Didon Th ‘bis Romae, was a celebrated grammarian 

and rhetorician, who taught at Rome in the middle 
of the fourth century, and was the preceptor of 
Saint Jerome. 


His most famous work is a system 
of Latin Grammar, which has formed the ground- 
work of most elementary treatises upon the same 


subject, from the period when he flourished down 


to our own times. It has usually been published 


in’ the form of two or more distinct and separate 


tracts: 1. Ars s. Editio Prima, de literis, syllabis, 


pedibus, et tonis; 2. Editio Secunda, de octo partibus 


orationis; to which are commonly annexed, De 
barbarismo; De soloecismo; De ceteris vitiis; De 
metaplasmo; De schematibus; De tropis; but in the 
recent edition of Lindemann these are all more 
correctly considered as constituting one connected 
whole, and are combined under one general title, - 
taken from the Santenian MS. preserved in the 
Royal Library of Berlin, Donati Ars Grammatica 
tribus libris comprehensa. It was the common school- — 
book of the middle ages; insomuch, that in the 
English of Longlande and Chaucer a donat or donet 
is equivalent to a lesson of any kind, and. hence | 
came to mean an introduction in general. Thus 
among the works of Bishop Pecock are enumerated 
The Donat into Christian religion, and The folower 
to the Donat, while Cotgrave quotes an old French 
proverb, Les: diables estoient encores a leur DONAT, 
i, e. The devils were but yet in their grammar. 
These, and other examples, are collected in War- 
ton’s Æistory of English Poetry, sect. viii. : 
In addition to the Ars Grammatica,.we possess 
introductions (exurrationes) and scholia, by Donatus, 
to five out of the six plays of Terence, those to the 
Heautontimorumenos having been lost. The pre- 


which each piece was derived, and of the class to 
which it belongs; a statement of the time at which 
it was exhibited ; ‘notices respecting the distribution 
of the characters ; and sundry particulars connected 
with stage technicalities. The commentaries are 
full of interesting and valuable remarks and ilus- 
trations; but from the numerous repetitions and 
contradictions, and, above all, the absurd and 
puerile traits here and there foisted i in, It is mani- 
fest that they have been unmercifully interpolated 
and corrupted by later and less skilful hands. 
Some critics, indeed, have gone so far as to believe | 
that Donatus never committed his observations to — 
writing, and that these scholia are merely scraps, 
compiled from the notes of pupils, of dictata or lec- 
tures delivered viva voce z but this idea does not. 
well accord with the words of St. Jerome in- the 
first of the passages to which a reference ‘is given 
at the end of this article. : 

Servius, in his annotations upon Virgil, refers, in. 
upwards of forty different places, to a Donatus, 
who must have composed a commentary upen: the 
Eclogues, Georgics, and Aeneid. “Scholia in ` 
Aeneida” bearing the name of Donatus, and cor- 


responding, for the most part, with the quotations — 
of Servius, are still extant, but, from their inferior ee 
tone and character, have been gener: ally ascribed to. 


Tiberius Claudius Donatus, who is noticed be- 


| low. They are divided into twelve books, to which 
a supplemental thirteenth was to have been added. 
portions of the fourth and eighth, no 
and the commencement: of the sixth and twelfth, — 


the concluding 


are wanting. Their chief object is to point out the 


beauties and skill of the poet, rather than to explain 
his difficulties ; but the writer, in a letter sub=- 


faces contain a succinct account of the source from _ 
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joined to the twelfth book, announces his intention, 


should a life already far advanced be prolonged, of 


compiling, from ancient authorities, a description of 


the persons, places, herbs, and trees, enumerated in 
the poem. : a 
. The popularity of the “ Ars Grammatica,” espe- 
cially of the seeond part, “ De octo partibus Ora- 
tionis,” is sufficiently evinced by the prodigious 
number of editions which appeared during the in- 
fancy of printing, most of them in gothic characters, 
without date, or name of place, or of printer, and the 
typographical histery of no work, with the exception 
of the Scriptures, has excited more interest among 
bibliographers, or given them more trouble. Even 
before the invention of printing from movable 
types, several editions seem to have been thrown 
off from blocks, and fragments of these have been 
preserved in various collections, The three parts 
will be found in the collection of Putschius (Gram- 
maticae Latinae Auctores Antiqui, Hanoy. 4to. 
1665), together with the commentary of Sergius on 
the prima and secundaeditio ; and that of Servius Ma- 
rius Honoratus, on the secunda editio only (see pp. 
1735, 1743, 1767, 1779, 1826); and also in Lin- 
demann’s ‘“ Corpus Grammaticorum Latinorum 
Veterum,” vol. i. Lips. 1831. 
Of the commentary on Terence, at least four 


editions, separate from the text, appeared during 


the fifteenth century. That which is believed to 


be the first is a folio, in Roman characters, without 


place, date, or printer’s name, but was probably 
published at Cologne, abont 1470—1472 ; the 


¿second at Venice, by Spira, fol, 1472; the third at. 
Rome, by Sweynheym and Pannartz, fol. 1472; the. 


fourth at Milan, by Zarotus, fol. 1476. It will be 
found attached to all complete editions of the 
dramatist. | 


The commentaries upon the Aeneid were first 


discovered by Jo. Jovianus Pontanus, were first 
published. from the copy in his library, by Scipio 
Capycius, Neap. fol. 1535, and were inserted by 
G. Fabricius in the “Corpus Interpretum Virgi- 


Hanorum,” The text is very corrupt and imperfect, | 
but it would appear that MSS. still exist which | 


present it in a more pure and complete form, 
although these have never been collated, or at least 
> giyen to the world. (See Burmann, in the pref. to 
_. his ed. of Virgil.) (Hieron. advers. Ruf. vol. iii, p. 
92, ed. Bas, in Euseb. Chron. ad ann. ceclv p. c.; 
in Eeeles, c. 1. ; see also Lud. Schopfen, De Terentio 


_. et Donato, 8vo, Bonn. 1824, and Specimen emend. - 


in Ael. Donati comment. Terent: 4to0, Bonn. 1826, 
Osann, Beiträge zur Griechischen und Römischen 
Litteraturgeschichte, Leip. 1839.) — [W. R.] 

_DO'NATUS, TIBERIUS CLAU’DIUS. We 


find prefixed to all the more complete editions of 
Virgil a life of the poet, in twenty-five chapters, 


bearing the title,“ Tiberii Claudii Donatiad Tiberium 
Claudianum Maximum Donatianum, filium de P. 
Virgilii Maronis Vita.” Nothing whatsoever is 


-known with regard to this Donatus ; but it has been 


„conjectured that some grammarian, who flourished 


about the commencement of the fifth century, may. 
have drawn up a biography which formed. the 


groundwork of the piece we now possess, but which, 


-in its actual shape, exhibits a worthless farrago of 
-childish anecdotes and frivolous fables, compounded — 


‘by ignorant and unskilful hands. - Indeed, scarcely 
two MSS, can be found in which it does not wear 
a different aspect, and the earlier editors seem to 
have moulded it into its present form, by collecting 


fore flourished about B. c. 550. 


| DORIEUS. 

and combining these various and often heteroge- _ 
neous materials. 7 EW. Bey 

= DONTAS (Advras), a Lacedaemonian statuary, 
was the disciple of Dipoenus and Scyllis, and there- 
He made the 
statues which were afterwards placed in the trea- 
sury of the Megarians at Olympia. They were of 
cedar inlaid with gold, and formed a group repre- 
senting the contest of Heracles with the river 
Acheloiis, and containing figures of Zeus, DeYaneira, 
Acheloiis, and Heracles, with Ares assisting Ache- 
lotis, and Athena supporting Heracles. The latter 
statue seems, however, not to have been part of 
the original group, but a separate work by Medon. 
(Comp. Paus. v.17. 1.) The group in the pedi- 
ment of the Megarian treasury, representing the 


war of the gods and the giants, seems also to have 


been the work of Dontas; but the passage in Pau- 
sanias is not quite clear. (Paus. vi. 19. § 9; Buekh, 
Corp. Inscrip. i. p. 47, &e.) [Ps S.] 
DORCEUS  (Aopxeds), a son of Hippocoon, 
who had a heroum at Sparta conjointly with his 
brother Sebrus. The well near the sanctuary was 
called Dorceia, and the place around it Sebrion, 
(Paus. iii, 15. § 2.) It is probable that Dorceus 
is the same personage as the Dorycleus in Apollo- 
dorus (iii, 10. § 5), where his brother is called 
Tebrus. [L. 8.] 
DORIEUS (Awpiets), eldest son of Anaxan- 
drides, king of Sparta, by his first wife [ANAXAN- 
DRipES], was however born after the son of the 
second marriage, Cleomenes, and therefore ex- 
cluded from immediate succession. He was ae- 
counted the first in personal qualities of Sparta’s — 
young men, and feeling it an indignity to remain 
under the rule of one so inferior to him in worth, 
and so narrowly before him in claim to the throne, 
he left his country hastily, and without consulting 
the oracle of Delphi, to establish for himself a king- 
dom elsewhere. He led, his colony first, under the 
guidance of some Theraeans, to Libya: the spot 
he here chose, Cinyps by name, was excellent; but 
he was driven out ere long by the Libyans and Car- 
thaginians, and led the survivors home. He now, 


under the sanction of the oracle, set forth to found 


a Heracleia in the district pronounced to be the 
property of Hercules, and to have been reserved 
by him for any descendant who might come to 
claim it, Eryx, in Sicily. In his passage thither- 
ward, along the Italian coast, he found the people » 
of Croton preparing (B.c.510) for their conflict 
with Sybaris, and induced, it would seem, by the 
connexion between Croton and Sparta (Miller, 


Dor. bk. x. 7. § 12), he joined in the expedition, 
and received, after the fall of the city, a plot of 


land, on which he built a temple to Athena, of the 
Crathis. Such was the story given to Herodotus 
by the remnants of the Sybarites, who were his 


fellow-citizens at Thurii, denied however by the 


Crotoniats, on the evidence, that while Callias, the 
Elean prophet, had received from them various re- 
wards, still enjoyed there by his posterity, in re- 
turn of his service in the war, nothing of the sort 
recalled the name of Dorieus. This, however, if 
Dorieus was bent on his Sicilian colony, is quite 
intelligible.’ He certainly pursued his course to 
Eryx, and there seems to have founded his Hera- 
cleia; but ere long, he and all his brother Spartans 


with him, a single man excepted [EvryLEon], | 
were cut off in a battle with the Egestaeans, and, 
| as It seems, the Carthaginians. He left however — 


_ DORIEUS. okt oe et A; = DORIMACHUS. — 1067. 
behind hima son, Euryanax, who accompanied his| DORILLUS (AdpiAdros) or DORIALLUS 
cousin Pausanias in the campaign (s.c. 479) | (AopladAos), an Athenian tragic poet, who was 
against Mardonius. Why this son did not succeed | ridiculed by Aristophanes. Nothing more is 
rather than Leonidas, on the death of Cleomenes, | known of him. (Suid., Hesych., and Etym. Mag. 
is not clear; Müller suggests, comparing Plut. | s. v. AopiaAdos; Aristoph. Lemn. Fr. 336, Dindorf, 
Agis, c. 11, that a Heracleid, leaving his country | Schol, in Aristoph. Ran. v. 5193 Fabric. Bibl. 
to settle elsewhere lost his rights at home. (Herod. | Graec. ii. p. 297.) : [P. S] 
v. 41—66; ix. 10, 58,55; Diod. iv. 23; Paus.| DORIVMACHUS (Aopiuaxos), less properly 
ili. 16. § 4, and 3. § 8.) [A. H. C.] | DORY'MACHUS (Aopdpaxos), a native of 

DORIEUS (Awpieds), the son of Diagoras | Trichonium, in Aetolia, and son of Nicostratus, 
[Discoras], one of the noblest of the noble | was sent out, in B. c, 221, to Phigalea, on the 
Heracleid family, the Eratids of Ialysus, in | Messenian border, with which the Aetolians had a 
Rhodes. He was victor in the pancratium in | league of sympolity, ostensibly to defend the place, 
three successive Olympiads, the 87th, 88th, and | but in reality to watch affairs in the Peloponnesus 
89th, B. ©. 432, 428 and 424, the second of which | with a view of fomenting a war, for which his 
is mentioned by Thucydides (iii. 8); at the | restless countrymen were anxious. A number of 
Nemean games he won seven, at the Isthmian | freebooters flocked together to him, and he con- 
eight victories. He and his kinsman, Peisidorus, | nived at their plundering the territory of the Mes- 
were styled in the announcement as Thurians, so | senians, with whom Aetolia was in alliance. All. 
that, apparently, before 424 at latest, they had left | complaints he received at first with neglect, and — 
their country. (Paus. vi. 7.) The whole family | afterwards (when he had gone to Messene, on. _ 
were outlawed as heads of the aristocracy by the | pretence of investigating the matter) with insult. — 
Athenians (Xen. Hell. i. 5. § 19), and took refuge | The Messenians, however, and especially Sciron, 
in Thurii; and from Thurii, after the Athenian | one of their ephori, behaved with such spirit that — 
disaster at Syracuse had re-established there the | Dorimachus was compelled to yield, and to promise 
Peloponnesian interest, Dorieus led thirty galleys | satisfaction for the injuries done ; but he had been 
to the aid of the Spartan cause in Greece. He | treated with indignity, which he did not forget, — 
arrived with them at Cnidus in the winter of 412, | and he resolved to bring about a war with Messe- ° 
(Thue. viii. 35.) He was, no doubt, active in the | nia. This he was enabled to do through his kins- 
revolution which, in the course of the same winter, | man Scopas, who administered the Aetolian: 
was effected at Rhodes (Thue. vili. 44); its revolt | government at the time, and who, without waiting 
from the Athenians was of course accompanied by | for any deeree of the Assembly, or for the sanction 
the restoration of the family of Diagoras. (B.c. 411.) | of the select council C Arórànrtor ; see Polyb. xx. _ 
We find him early in the summer at Miletus, join- | 1; Liv. xxxv. 34), commenced hostilities, not 
ing in the expostulations of his men to Astyochus, | against Messenia only, but also against the Epei- 
who, in the Spartan fashion, raised his staff as if | rots, Achaeans, Acarnanians, and Macedonians. — 
to strike him, and by this act so violently excited | In the next year, B. c. 220, Dorimachus invaded 
the Thurian sailors that he was saved from vio- | the Peloponnesus with Scopas, and defeated Ara- 
lence only by flying to an altar. (Thue. viii. 84.) | tus, at Caphyae. [See p. 255,¢.] He took part 
And shortly after, when the new commander, | also in the operations in which the Aetolians were 
Mindarus, sailed for the Hellespont, he was sent | joined by Scerdildidas, the Iyrian,—the capture 
with thirteen ships to crush a democratical move- | and burning of Cynaetha, in Areadia, and the - 
ment in Rhodes. (Diod. xiii. 38.) Some little | baffled attempt on Cleitor,—and he was one of the _ 
time after the battle of Cynossema he entered the | leaders of the unsuccessful. expedition against 
Hellespont with his squadron, now fourteen in | Aegeira in B.C. 219. In the autumn of the same 
number, to join the main body; and being de- | year, being chosen general of the Aetolians, he 
` scried and attacked by the Athenians with twenty, | ravaged Epeirus, and destroyed the temple at 
was forced to run his vessels ashore, near Rhoe- | Dodona. In B. c. 218 he invaded Thessaly, in - 
teum, Here he vigorously maintained himself | the hope of drawing Philip away from the siege of . 
until Mindarus came to his succour, and, by the | Palus, in Cephallenia, which he was indeed obliged 
advance of the rest of the Athenian fleet, the | to relinquish, in consequence of the treachery of 
action became general: it was decided by the | Leontius, but he took advantage of the absence of 
sudden arrival of Alcibiades with reinforcements. 
(Xen. Hell, i. 1. § 2; Diod. xiii. 45.) Four years 
after, at the close of B. c. 407, he was captured, 
with two Thurian galleys, by the Athenians, and 
sent, no doubt, to Athens: but the people, in 
admiration of his athletic size and noble beauty, 
dismissed their ancient enemy, though already 
under sentence of death, without so much as ex- 
acting a ransom. (Xen. Hell. i. 5.§ 19.) Pausa- 
nias, (4 c.) on the authority of Androtion, further | 
relates, that at. the time when Rhodes. joined the | | 
Athenian league formed by Conon, Dorieus chanced | selves were severely burdened. In B c 196 
to be somewhere in the reach of the Spartans, and | Dorimachus was sent to Egypt to negotiate terms 
was by them seized and put to death. [A. H. C.] | of peace with Ptolemy V. (Epiphanes), his mission — 

DORIEUS (Aepieds), the author of an epigram | probably having reference to the conditions of 
upon Milo, which is preserved by Athenaeus (x. | amity between Ptolemy and Antiochus the Great, 
_ p. 412, £) and in the Greek Anthology. (Brunck, | to whom the Aetoliuns were now looking for sup-_ 
Anal. ii. 63; Jacobs, ii. 62.) Nothing more is | port against Rome. (Polyb. iv. 3-13, 16-19, 57,58, 
known of him. > EPS] | 67,773 v. i 3, 4-9. 11, 17; ix. 425 xii, l; xviii 


advancing to Thermum, the capital city, and plun-. 
dering it, Dorimachus is mentioned by Livy as 
one of the chiefs through whom M. Valerius Lae- 
vinus, In B. c. 211, concluded a treaty of alliance | 
with Aetolia against Philip, from whom he vainly 
attempted, in B. c. 210, to save the town of Echi- 
nus, in Thessaly. In p.c.204he and Scopas were 
appointed by the Aetolians to draw up new laws . 
to meet the general distress, occasioned by heavy 


Dorimachus to make an incursion into Aetolia, 


debts, with which the two commissioners them- 


Doris. 
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37: xx. l; Paon Hist. 68; Liv. xxvi 24; Brand- 
stiter, Gesch. des Aetol. Tonge. p. 342 , &e.) [B E.] 


1. A critic ‘and gramma- 


~DO’/RION (Awpleyv), 
rian in the time of Hadrian. 


torician. (Philostr. Vit. Soph. i..22. § 4.) 

-`o 2, Avhetorician referred to by the elder Seneca. 
(Suas. 2, Controv. i. 8, iv. 24.) 

3. A native probably of Egypt, is recorded by 


- Athenaeus, from whom alone our knowledge of 


him is derived, asa musician, & wit, a bon vivant, 
and the author of a treatise on his ‘favourite deli- 
cacy—fish. His profession and his propensity are 
together marked by the name AoraðopuonThs, ap- 
plied to him by the comic poet Mnesimachus, in 
his play of “ Philip.” (Ap. Athen. viii. p. 338, b. 5 
< Meineke, Fragm. Com. vol. iii. p. 578.) He is 
- mentioned too in a fragment of Macho, also pre- 
served by Athenaeus (viii. p. 337, c. ; Casaub. ad 
loc.) ; and there is an anecdote of him at the court 
of Nicocreon of Salamis (Athen. viii. p. 337, f.), 
which shews that he did not lose anything for 
want of asking. He was in favour also with Phi- 
lip of Macedon, who had him in his retinue at 
Chaeroneia, in B. c. 338. (Athen. iii. p. 118, b., 
vii. pp. 282, d., 287, c, 297, c, 800, f, 304, f, 
306, £, 309, £, 312, d., 315, b., 319, dọ, 320, d., 
322, f, 827, £, x. pe 435, c.) There was a Dorion 
too, probably a different person, from whose work, 
called Tewpvirdn, a mythological account of the 
origin of es word cuxy is quoted by Athenaeus 
fe (ñi. p. 78, a.). [E. E] 
o DORIS (Apts), a daughter of Oceanus and 
. Thetis, and the wife of her brother Nereus, by 
= whom she became the mother of the Nereides. 
 (Apollod. i. 2. § 2; Hesiod. Theog. 240, &c.; 
< Ov. Met. ii. 269.) The Latin poets sometimes 
use the name of. this marine divinity for the sea 
‘itself. (Virg. Eclog. x. 5.) One of Doris’s daugh- 
ters, or the Nereides, likewise bore the name of 
(Hom. J. xviii. 45.) [L. S.J 
“DORIS (Aepis), a Locrian, daughter of Kene- 
tus, wife of the elder, and mother of the younger 
Dionysius. (Diod. xiv. 44; Plut. Dion, 3.) She 
died before her- husband, who seems to. have 
Jamented her Joss in one of his tragedies. (Lucian. 
adv. Indoct. § 15.) [E H.B.] 
DOROTHEUS (Awpédéeos). A considerable 
number of works are mentioned by ancient writers 
as the productions of Dorotheus, without our being 
able to determine whether they belong to one or 
to different persons, The following, however, 
- must be distinguished :— 
The author of a work on the history of ALEX- 
ANDER the Great, of which Athenaeus (vil. p.276) 
quotes the sixth book. As Athenaeus mentions 
no characteristic to distinguish him from other 
persons of the same name, we cannot say who he 
was, or whether he is the author of any of the 
other works which are known only as the produc- 


“tions of Dorotheus : viz. a Sicilian history (Zuce- 


ce Awd), from the first book of which a fragment is 
_ preserved in Stobaeus (For. xlix. 49) and Apos- 


-` tolius (Proverb. xx. 13); a history of Italy (Ira- 
ree And), from the fourth book of which a statement 
Gg: quoted by Plutarch (Parall. Min. 20; comp. 

Clem, Alex. Protrept. p. 12); Tavdexrns, of which 

< > Clemens of Alexandria (Strom. i. p. 144) quotes 

_ the first book ; and lastly, Merapoppaces, which 


is e to. by Plutarch. (Parall, Min. 25.) 


2. Of AscaLon, a Greek grammarian frequently l 


He lived at Sardis, 
and was a friend of Dionysius E Meni; the rhe- 


illness, which lasted for several years. 
lieved to have afterwards been made bishop of 


(ALE, vi. 3 
from. another: Dorotheus, who was likewise i con- 
temporary of Diocletian. (Euseb. A. Æ. viii. 1, 6.) 


DOROTHEUS. 


| referred. to by Athenaeus, who quotes the 108th 


book of a work of his, entitled Acbewy ouvaryery 7. 
(Athen. vii. p. 329, ix. p. 410, xi. p. 481, xiv. p- 

658; comp. Schol. ad Hom. I. ix. 90, x. 252; 
Eustath; ad Hom. Il. xxiii. 230, p. 1297.) This 
work may be the same as the one repl ray tevws 
eipnuevuw Adtewy Kara ororxetov (Phot. Bibl. Cod. 
156), which seems to have been only a chapter or 
section of the great work. Another work of his 
bore the title Tepl ‘Avripdyous kal Tepl THS Tapa 
vewTépos kwpiois partons. (Athen, xiv. p. 662.) 

3. Of ATHENS, is mentioned among the authors 
consulted by Pliny. (A.W. Elench. lib. xii. and xiii.) 

4, A CH ALDAEAN, is mentioned as the author 
of a work repl Aiéwy by Plutarch (de Fium. 23), 
who quotes the second book of it. He may r 
the same as. R Dorotheus referred to. by Pliny 
(H. N. xxii. 22), though the latter may ‘also be 
identical with the Athenian, No. 3. 

5. Bishop of MARTIANOPLE, lived about A. D. 
431, and was a most obstinate follower of the 
party and heresies of Nestorius. He was so vio- 
lent in his opinions, that shortly before the synod 
of Ephesus, he declared that any man who believed 
that the Virgin Mary was the mother of God was 
deserving of eternal damnation. He took part 
in the synod of Ephesus, which deposed him on 
account of his insisting upon the correctness of the 
Nestorian views; and a synod which was held 
soon after at Constantinople expelled him from his 
see. When Saturninus was appointed his succes- 
sor, a popular tumult broke out at Martianople, in — 
consequence of which Dorotheus was exiled by an 
imperial edict to Caesarela in Cappadocia, There 
are extant by him four Epistles printed in a Latin 


translation in Lupus. (pistol. Ephesinae, No. 46, 


78, 115, 187; comp. Cave, Hist. Lit. i. p. 328.) 
6. Acchinandstn of PALESTINE, lived abont | 
4. D. 600, and is said to have been a disciple of © 
Joannes Monachus, on whom he waited during an 
He is he- 


Brixia on account of his great learning. He wrote 
a work, in three books, on obscure passages in the 
Old and New Testament, which however is a mere 


compilation made from the works of Gregory the 


Great, for which reason it is printed among the 
works of the latter, in the Roman edition of 1591, 
and the subsequent ones. (Cave, Hist. Lit. i. p. 
4445 Fabr. Bibl. Gr. xi. p. 1038.) l 

7. Of Sipon, was the author of astrological 
poems (dmoreréouara), of which a few fragments 
are still extant. They are collected in Iniarte’s 
Catalog. Cod. MSS. Biblioth. Mat. i. p. 224, and 
in Cramer's Anecdota, iii, pp. 167, 185. Manilius, 
among the Romans, and several Arab writers on 
astrology, have made considerable use of these 
Apotelesmata. Some critics are inclined to consider 
Dorotheus of Sidon as identical with the Chalduean. 

8. Of Tyrz, has been frequently confounded 
with Dorotheus, a presbyter of Antioch in the 
reign of aoe who is spoken of by Eusebius. 
2.) He must further be distinguished 


Our Dorotheus is said to have flourished a abot 
A. D. 303, to have suffered much from the per ae 7 


tions of oe and to have been sent inte 


exile. When this persecution ceased, he oo 


| to his see, in which he seems to have Temained till 
the time of the emperor Julian, by whose emissa- 


` DOROTHEUS. 


ries he was seized and put to death, at the age of 


107 years. This account, hawaa. is not found 
in any of his contemporaries, and occurs only in 


an anonymous writer who lived after the sixth. 


century of our era, and from whom it was incorpo- 
rated in the Martyrologia. Dorotheus is further 
said to have written several theological works, and 
we. still possess, under his name, a “ Synopsis de 
Vita et Morte Prophetarum, Apostolorum et Dis- 
cipulorum Domini,” which is printed in Latin in 
the third vol. of the Biblioth. Patrum. A specimen 
of the Greek original, with a Latin translation, is 
given by Cave ( Hist. Lit. i. p. 115, &e.), and the 
whole was edited by Fabricius, at the end of his 
“ Monumenta Variorum de Mosis, Prophetarum et 
Apostolorum Vita,” 1714, 8vo. It is an ill-digested 
mass of fabulous accounts, though it one a few 
things also which are of importance in ecclesiastical 
history. (Cave, Hist. Lit. i. p. 115, &e.) 
‘There are a few other ecclesiastics of this name, 
concerning whom little or nothing is known. A 
list of them is given by Fabricius. (Bibl. Grace. 
vil. p. 452, note p.) [L.S] 
DOROTHEUS, a celebrated jurist of quaest- 
orian rank, and professor of law at Berytus, was 
one of the principal compilers of Justinian’s Digest, 
and was invited by the emperor from Berytus to 
Constantinople for that purpose. (Const. Tant. § 9.) 
He also had a share, along with Tribonian and 
Theophilus, in the composition of the Institutes. 
(Provem. Inst. 93.) He was one of the professors 
to whom the Const. Omnem, regulating the new 
system of legal education was addressed in A. D. 
553, and in the following year was employed, 
-conjointly with Tr ‘honian, Menna, Constantinus, 
and Joannes, to form the second edition of the 
Code, by the insertion of the fifty decisions, and 
“by such other alterations as were  npcesary for its 
improvement. (Const. Cordi. § 2 
Ant. Augustinus (cited by Suarez, Notit. Basil. 
§ 29) in his Prolegomena to the Novells of Justi- 
nian, asserts that Mat. Blastares ascribes to Doro- 
theus a Greek interpretation of the Digest, not so 
extended as that of Stephanus, nor so concise as 
that of Cyrillus. The passage, however, as repre- 
sented by Augustinus, is not to be found in the 
Prooemium of the Syntag gma of Blastares, as edited 
by Bishop Beveridge in the second volume of his 
Synodicon, Fabrotus (Basil. vi. p. 259, in marg.) 
asserts without ground, “ Dorotheus seripsit TÒ 
mwadros 3” i.e. a Greek translation of the text of the 
Digest. That Dorotheus commented upon the 
Digest ¢ appears from Basi. ed. Fabrot. iv. pp. 336, 
337, 338, and Basil. ed, Heimbach, i. pp. 623, 763 ; 
il. p. 138, l 
Dorotheus occasionally cites the Code of Jus- 
tinian. (Basil. iv. pp. "375, 379.) Bach (Hist, 
Jur, Hom. lib. iv. c. 1. sect. 3. § 9, p. 630) asserts, 
that he wrote the Jzdea of the Code, but vouches 
no authority for this oo which is doubted 
me ae (Ad Suares, Not. Bas. p. 71, n. T.) 
The following list of passages in the Basilica 


(ed. Fabrot.), where Dorotheus is cited, is given. 


by Fabricius: (Bibl. Gr. xii. p. 444:) Hi. “212, 
265; iv. 336,-337,.338, 368, 370, 371, 872, BTA, 


401, 402, 
325, 410, 114, 423, 433, 434 
vii. 95, 101, 225. 


Derotheus died in the lifetime of Stephanus, by | 


whom he is termed ó KaKApiTIS in Bustl. iii, 212 


i of No. 2 
| Canina, ‘but died in the course of this year. 


| DORUS. 1069 
ae have believed that a janet of the same. 


name flourished in a later ¢ age, for the untrust- 
worthy Nic. Comnenus Papadopoli ( Praenot. Mys- 
tag. p. 408) cites a scholium of Dorotheus Mona- 
chus on the title de testibus in the Compendium 
Legum Leonis et Constantini. 


[JT G.] + 
DORO/THEUS (Awpd8eos) a Greek physician, 


who wrote a work entitled ‘Cropwyuara, Com- 
mentarit, which is quoted by Phlegon Trallianus 


(De Mirab. c. 26), but is no longer in existence, 
He must have lived some time in or before the 
second century after Christ, and may perhaps be 
the same person who is mentioned by Pliny, and 
said to have been a native of Athens, and also the 
same as Dorotheus Helius, who is twice mentioned 
by Galen. (De Antid. ii. 14 ; vol. xiv. pp. 183, 187.) | 
2. A physician of this name, who was a Chris- 
tian, and also in deacon’s orders, appears to have 
consulted Isidorus Pelusiotes, in the fifth century 
after Christ, on the reason why incorporeal beings 
are less subject to injury and corruption than cor- 
poreal ; to which question he received an answer 
in a letter, which is still extant. (Isid. Pelus. 
Epist. v. 191, ed. Paris, 1638.)  =[W.A.G.] 
DORO'THEUS, a painter, who executed. for 


Nero a copy of the Aphrodite Anadyomene of 


Apelles. heaved therefore about A. D, 60. (Plin. 
xxxv. 10, s. 386. $ 15; APELLEs.) [P.S.] 

DORPANEUS. [DECEBALUS.] l 

DORSO, the name of a family of the patrician. 
Fabia gens. 

1. C. Fasius Dorso, greatly distinguished him- 
self at the time when the Capitol was besieged by 
the Gauls. (B. c. 390.) The Fabian gens was ac- 
customed to celebrate a sacrifice at a fixed time on 
the Quirinal hill, and accordingly, at the appointed 
time, C. Dorso, who was then a young man, đe- — 
scended from the Capitol, carrying the sacred things 
in his hands, passed in safety through the enemy's 
posts, and, after performing the sacrifice, returned 
in safety to the Capitol. (Liv. v. 46, 52; Val. 
Max. i. 1. § 11.) The tale is EE, dif- 
ferently related by other writers. Dion Cassius 
(Fragm. 29, ed. Reimar.) speaks of the sacrifice as- 
a public one, which Fabius, whom he calls Caeso. 
Fabius, had to perform as one of the pontiffs.. 
Florus (i. 13) also calls him a pontiff, who was 
sent by Manlius, the commander on the Capitol, 7 
to celebrate the sacred rite on the Quirinal. Ap- 
pian, on the other hand, who quotes Cassius He- 
mina as his authority, says that. the sacrifice was 
performed i in the temple of Vesta. (Céelt..6.) . 

2, M. Fasrus Dorso, son probably of No. 1, was 
consul. in B. c, 845 with Ser. Sulpicius Camerinus 


| Rufus, in which year Camillus was appointed dic- 


tator to carry on the war with the Aurunci. He- 


“made war with his colleague against the Volsci and. | 


took Sora. (Liv. vii. 28; Diod. xvi. 66.) _ | 
3. C..Fanrus Dorso ‘Licmus, son. or- grindeon, : 
, was consul in B. c. 273 with C. Claudius — 
Lt: 
was in his consulship that colonies were founded 


at Cosa and Paestum, and that an embassy was 
| sent. by Ptolemy Philadelphus to Rome. (Vell. 
| Pat. i143 Eutrop. i 15.) 

376, 378, 379, 380, 381, 383, 364, 385, 308, 399, | 
403, 7045. v. 39, Ta 173, 260, 290, : 
; vi. 49, 259, 273; 7 


"DORUS (Adpos), the. mythical sincestor of the | 


: Dorians; ; he is described either as a son of Hellen, 
by the nymph Orseis, and a brother of Xuthus and _ 
| Aeolus (Apollod. i. 7. § 3; Diod. iv. 60); or. 

‘as ason of Apollo, by- Phthia, and.a. brother of - | 
- | Laodocus and Polypottes (Apollod, LT. SO A 


<i 412; Jacobs, i. 202.) The language of these 


<- occupation, MAGISTER, was a schoolmaster, and 
- grammarian, teaching Greek to Roman youths. 
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whereas Servius (ad Aen. ii. 27) calls him a son | scripts, a work entitled “Epunvevpara divided into 
of Poseidon. He is said to have assembled the | three books. Parts of it have never been published, 
- people which derived its name from him (the Do- | and do not deserve to be published ; for all that is 
rians) around him in the neighbourhood of Par- | the author’s own is worthless, ill-expressed, and 
nassus, (Strab. viii. p. 383; Herod. i. 56, comp. | disfigured by excessive boastfulness. The first 
Müller, Dor. i. 1. 61.) _ [L. S.] | book (unpublished) consists of a Greek grammar, 
`- DORYCLEIDAS (AcpundiSas), a Lacedae- |.written in Latin, and treating of the parts of 
monian statuary, the brother of Medon, made the speech. The second book consists chiefly of 
gold and ivory statue of Themis, in the temple of imperfect vocabularies and glossaries, Greek-Latin 
Hera at Olympia. He was a disciple of Dipoenus | and Latin-Greek. The glossaries were publish- 
and Scyllis, and therefore flourished about B. c. ed by H. Stephanus, fol. 1573, and have since 
550. (Paus. v. 17. $ 1.) [P.S.] | been several times reprinted. The third book 
DORYCLUS (Aédpuxdos), the name of two | contains translations from Latin authors into 
mythical personages. (Hom. JZ. xi. 489; Virg. Greek, and vice versa, the Latin and Greek being 
Aen. v. 620.) [L. S.] placed on opposite columns, From the extracts 
© DO/RYLAS, the name of two mythical per- thus preserved this part of the work deserves atten- 
sonages. (Ov. Met. v. 180, xii. 880.) [L. S.] tion. It consists of six divisions, or chapters oh 
DORYLA'US (AopiAacs). 1. A general of | The first chapter is entitled Divi Hadriant Senten- 
Mithridates, who conducted an army of 80,000 | tae ct Epistolae, and contains legal anecdotes of 
men into Greece in B. c. 86 to assist Archelaus in | Hadrian, mostly without much point, his answers 
the war with the Romans. (Appian, Mir. 17, | to petitioners, a letter written by him to his mother, 
49; Plut. Sull. 20; comp. above, p. 262, a.) and a notice of a law concerning parricide. The law 
2, An ambassador of Deiotarus. (Cic. pro Deio- | referred to directs the murderer of his father to he 
tar, 15.) sewn alive ina sack, along with a dog, a cock, a 
DORY’PHORUS (Aopugépos), one of the most | viper, and an ape, and to be thrown into the near- 
influential freedmen and favourites of the emperor | est sea or river. Reinesius (Defens. Variar. 
Nero, who employed him as his secretary, and | Lect. p- 90) refers this law to a later age than 
lavished enormous sums upon him. But in A. p. | that of Hadrian, and thinks that it was first intro- 
= 63 Nero is said to have poisoned him, because he | duced by Constantine, A.D. 319 ( Cod. 9, tit. 17), 
= opposed his marriage with Poppaea, (Tacit. Ann. | but this supposition is inconsistent either with the 
“xiv. 65; Dion Cass. Ixi. 5.) L.S.] | genuineness of the fragment, or with the date 
DOSI’ADAS (Awoiddas), of Rhodes, the au- | when Dositheus lived, as collected from his own 
thor of two enigmatic poems in the Greek Antho- | testimony. The Divi Hadriani Sententiae et Epis- 
~ logy, the verses of which are so arranged that each | ¿olae were first published by Goldastus, BVO, 1601, . 
‘poem presents the profile of an altar, whence each | and may be found in Fabricius. (Bibl. Graeca xii, 
_of them is entitled Awordda Bwuds. (Brunck, Anal. | pp. 514—554, edit. 1724.) The same work has 
| been edited by Schulting, in his Jurisprudentia 
Antejustiniana, and by Bécking in the Bonn 
Corpus Juris Romani Antejustiniunt. 2. The se- 
cond chapter contains eighteen fables of Aesop. 
3. The third chapter has been usually entitled, 
after Pithoeus, Fragmentum Reqularum, or, after 
Roever, Fragmenium veteris jurisconsulti de juris 
speciebus et de manumissiontbus. Of this, the Latin 
text alone was first published by Pithoeus, 4to, 
Paris, 1573, at the end of his edition of the Colla- — 
tio Legum Mosaicarum et Romanarum. The 
Greek and Latin text together were published by 
Roever, 8vo, Lug. Bat. 1739. The Latin text 
appears in the Jurisp. Antejust. of Schulting. The 
Greek and Latin together (revised by Beck, not, 
as is commonly stated, by Biener) are given in the 
Berlin Jus Civile Antejustinianeum, and by Boeck- 
Ing in the Bonn Corp, Jur. Rom. Antejust. There 
are able observations on this fragment by Cujas ( Ob- 
serv, xii. 31), and by Valekendr (Miscell, Obsere. 
x. p. 108). It has also been learnedly eriticised by 
Schilling, in his unfinished Dissertatio Critiew de 
Fragmento Juris Romani Dositheano, Lips. 1819, 
and by Lachmann, in his Versuch ber Dositheus, 
4to, Berlin, 1887. This fragment, which has ` 
recently excited considerable attention, contains. 
‘some remarks upon the division of jus into efile, 
naturale, and gentium, the division of persons into- 
freeborn and freedmen, and the law of manumis- — 
sions. It cannot be doubted that the Greek text. 
: | bas been translated from a Latin original, Schil- 
-~ veduara, where he states that he copied the Gene- | ling, against the probable inference to be derived — 
ologia of Hyginus in the consulship of Maximus | from internal evidence. supposes it to have been a 
-and Aprus, which occurred A. p. 207. = =| compilation, by Dosithens, from several jurists, 
There is extant of this author, in two manu- | and in this opinion is followed by Zimmern (2. R, 


poems is justly censured by Lucian. (Lewtph. 25.) 
Dosiadas is also one of the authors to whom the 
“ Egg of Simmias” is ascribed. [BESANTINUS.] | 
The time at which he lived is unknown. (Fabric. 
Bil. Graec. ii, 810—812; Jacobs, Anth. Graec. 
vil, pp. 211—224, xiii. pp. 888, 889.) [P. 5.7]. 
DOSI’THEUS (Awoifeos), a Greek historian, 
of whom four works are mentioned: 1. Sueed, 
-of which the third book is quoted. (Plut. Parall. 
‘Min. 19.) 2, Av8iand, of which likewise the third 
book is quoted. (Plut. Parall. Min. 30.) 3. Ira- 
Awd (ibid. 33, 34, 37,40), and 4. Tedowlda, 
(Ibid. 83; Steph. Byz. s. v. Acpiov.) But nothing 
further is known about him. [L. S.] 
` DOSITHEUS (Awoléeos), of Colonus, a geo- 
meter, to whom Archimedes dedicates his books 
on the sphere and cylinder, and that on spirals. 
Censorinus is held to say (c. 18), that he improved 
the octa-eteris of Eudoxus: and both Geminus 
and Ptolemy made use of the observations of the 
times of appearance of the fixed stars, which he 
made in the year B. c. 200.. Pliny (A. N. xviii 
31) mentions him. (Fabric. Bibl. Grace. vol. iv. 
ope lO) fs - [A. De M] 
-. DOSY’THEUS, surnamed, probably from his 


-< He lived under Septimius Severus and Ant. Cara- 
. = calla, about the beginning of the third century of 
our era, This appears by a passage in his ‘Epun- 


Gi. $i ne. The fragment resembles the commence- 


from summaries of books viii—xxiv. of Homer’s 


conversation of no value. 


_driga, resembling a triumphal carriage, from which t. 


DOSSENUS. 


ment of elementary legal works, as those of Ul- | 
pian and Gaius, “with which we are already | 
acquainted ; and it is not likely that a petty gram- 
marian would have employed himself in making a 
legal compilation. By Cujas and others, it has 


been attributed to Ulpian, but it seems, from some- i 


reasons, to have been of rather earlier date, o Ttis 
however, at least as late as Hadrian, for the author 
quotes Neratius Priscus and Julianus. As Dori- 
theus himself calls the work Regulae, it is supposed 
by Lachmann, who supports his conjecture by 
strong arguments, to have been an extract from 
Pauli Regularum Libri vii. The Latin text that 
has come down to us appears to be a miserable 
retranslation from the Greek, and many have been 
the conjectures as to the mode in which it was 
formed. Lachmann seems to have been success- 
ful in solving the enigma. He thinks that the 
Greek text was intended as a theme for re-transla- 
tion into Latin by the pupils of Dositheus, and 
that the present Latin text was formed by placing 
the words of the original text, out of their original 


order, under the corresponding words of the Greek 


yersion. Proceeding on this idea, Lachmann has 
attempted, and, on the whole, with success, out of 
the disjointed Latin, to restore the original. 4. The 
fourth chapter is imperfect, but contains extracts | 
from the Genealogia of Hyginus, which were first 
published by Augustinus van Staveren. 5. The 


fifth chapter, which wants the commencement, 


contains a narrative of the ‘Trojan war, formed 


Iliad. €. The sixth chapter contains a scholastic 
The whole of the third 
book was published separately by eae 16mo. 
Bonn, 1832. (J.T. GJ 
: DOSI'THEUS (Aoaiéeos), a Greek physician, 
who must have lived in or before the sixth century 
after Christ, as Aëtius has preserved (Tetrab. ii. 
Serm. iv. cap. 63, p. 424) one of his medical for- 
mulae, which is called “ valde celeber,” and which 
is also inserted by Nicolaus Myrepsus i in his Anti- 
dotarium. (Sect. xli. cap. 78, p. 792.) Another of 
his prescriptions is quoted by Paulus Aegineta. 
(De Re Med. vii. 11, p 660.) [W. A. G.] 
DOSSENNUS FA'BIUS, or DORSENNUS, 
an ancient Latin comic. dramatist, censured by 
Horace on account of the exaggerated buffoonery 
of his characters, and the mereenary carelessness 
with which his pieces were hastily produced. Two 
lines of this author, one of them from a play 


named Achar istio, are quoted by Pliny in proof of 
the estimation in which the Romans of the olden 


time held perfumed wines, and his epitaph has 
been preserved by Seneca— 
_“ Hospes resiste et sophiam Dosenni lege. z 
Munk, while he admits the existence of a Dos- 


sennus, whom he believes to have composed 


padliatue, maintains that this name (like that of 


Macchus) was appropriated to one of the standard. 
characters in the Atellane farces. (Hor. Epist. ii. 


1.173, where some of the oldest MSS. have Dor- 


senus; Plin. JT. N. xiv. 15; Senec. Epist. 893| 
Munk, de Fabulis Atellan. pp. 28, 35,122.) [W.R.]. 

DOSSE’NUS, L. RU'BRIUS, of whom there: 
are several coins extant, but who is not mentioned | 


Jy any ancient. writer. A specimen of one of 


these coins is given below, containing on the ob- 


verse a head of J upiter, and on the reverse a qua- | 


p. 62, lib. iv.c 


DOXIPATER, 1071. 


it may be inferred that this Dossenus had obtained 
a triumph for some victory. | 


DOTIS (Awrls), a daughter of Elatus or Aste- 


rius, by Amphictyone, from whom the Dotian 
plain, in Thessaly, was believed to have derived 
its name. 
Ares. (Apollod. ii. 5. § 5, where in some editions 


Dotis was the mother of Phlegyas, by 


we have a wrong reading, Xputoys, instead of Awri- 


Sos; Steph. Byz: s. v. Adriov.) 8.] 


[L. 
DOXA'PATER, GREGO’RIUS, a Graeco- Ro- 
man jurist, who is ' occasionally mentioned in the 


scholia on the Basilica. (Basil. vol. ili, p. 440, vil. 


16. 317.) He is probably the same person with 


the Gregorius of Basil. ii. p. 566, and vii. p. 607, 


Montfaucon Seren aph. Graece. lib, i. c 6, 
G, p. 802 5 Diar. Ital: p. 217; Bibl. 

MSSt. p. 196), shews ‘that a Doxapater, who 
was Diaconus Magnae Ecclesiae and Nomophylax 
(besides other titles and offices), edited a Nomo- 
canon, or synopsis of ecclesiastical law, at the com- 


mand of Joannes Comnenus, who reigned A.D. 


1118—1143. The manuscript of this work is in 
the library of the fathers of St. Basil, at Rome. 
Pohl (ad Suares Notit, Basil. p. 139, n. 8) seems 
to make Montfaucon identify the author of this. 
Nomocanon with the Lord Gregorius Doxapater, 


the jurist of the Basilica, who is not mentioned 


by Montfaucon. . 
Fabricius (Bild, Gr. lib. v. c. 25) attributes the 
authorship of this Nomocanon to Doxapater Nilus, 
who, under Rogerius, in Sicily, about A. D. 1143, 
wrote a treatise, de quinque Patriarchalibus Sedibus, 
first published by Stephen le Moyne, in his Varia 
Sucra, i. p. 211. Fabricius is probably. correct, | 
and it is not likely that Doxapater Nilus and 
Gregorius Doxapater were the same person. 3 
_ The untrustworthy Papadopoli (Praenot. Mystag. 
p- 372), speaks of a Doxapater, Sacellarius, as the 
oe of the Greek jurists, and cites his scholia upon 
the Novells of Isaacus Angelus, who reigned A. D. 
1185—1195. (Heimbach, de Basil. Ori gin. pa 
81.) oo be T.G] 
DOXI‘PATER (Aottmarpos), or DOXO'PA- | 
TER, JOANNES, a Greek grammarian or rheto- 
rician, under whose name we possess an extensive _ 
commentary on Aphthonius, which was printed for 
the first time by Aldus, in 1509, and again by Walz 
in his Rhetores. Gi ‘acct, vol. ii, The commentary 
bearsthe title‘ Opia els "Agddnoy, and isextremely 
diffuse, so that it occupies upwards of 400: pages. 
It is full of long quotations from Plato, Thucydides, 
Diodorus, Plutarc! 1, and from several of the Chris- 
tian Fathers. The explanations given seem to be 
derived from earlier commentators of Aphthonius. 
‘There is another work of a similar character which — 
bears the name of Doxipater. It is entitled Mpo- 
Aeydueva Ths pnropicfs, and, as its author men- 
tions the emperor Michael Calaphates, he must. 
have lived after the year 4.D.1041. It is printed 
in the Biblioth. Coislin. p. 590, &e. ; in Fabric. | 
Bibl. Graec. ix. p. 586 of the old edition, and in 
Walz, Rhetor. Graec. vol. vi. (Wal z, Prolegom, ad- 


vol, Ar iiy and yol vi. p xi.) [LS oo, 


opinion, that the people demanded a written code 
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-DRACON (Apdrwv), the author of the first | had given rise to them. This theory certainly 
written code of laws at Athens, which were called | gets rid of what Thirlwall considers the difficulty 
Serpol, as distinguished from the vduor of Solon. | of conceiving how the legislator could so confound 
(Andoc, de Myst. p. 11; Ael. VÆ. viii. 10; Pe- | the gradations of moral guilt, and how also (as we 
rizon. ad loc.; Menag. ad Diog: Laërt. i. 53.) In | may add) he could fall into the error of making- 
this code he affixed the penalty of death to almost | moral guilt the sole rule of punishment, as his own 
-all crimes—to petty thefts, for instance, as well as | defence of his laws above mentioned might lead us 
to sacrilege and murder—which gave occasion to | to suppose he did. Yet the former of these errors 
the remarks of Herodicus and Demades, that his | is but the distortion of an important truth (Aristot. 
laws were not those of a man, but of a dragon | Eth. Nie. vi. 13. § 6); while the latter has actu- 
“(8ediwv), and that they were written not in ink, | ally been held in modern times, and was more 
but in blood. We are told that he himself de- | natural in the age of Dracon, especially if, with 
fended this. extreme harshness by saying that | Wachsmuth, we suppose him to have regarded his 
small offences deserved death, and that he knew | laws in a religious aspect as instruments for ap- 
no severer punishment for great ones. (Aristot. | peasing the anger of the gods. . And neither of 
Rhet, ii. 23. § 29; Plut. Sol. 17; Gell. xi. 18; | these errors, after all, is more strange than his not- 
Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. ii. p. 23, and the authori- | foreseeing that the severity of his enactments 
ties there referred to.) Aristotle, if indeed the | would defeat its own end, and would surely lead 
chapter be genuine (Pol. ii. ad fin.; Gottling, ad | (as was the case till recently in England) to 
doe.) says, that Dracon did not change the consti- | impunity. | [E. E] 
tution of Athens, and that the only remarkable | DRACON (Apdewy), an Achaean of Pellene, to 
characteristic of his laws was their severity. Yet | whom Dercyllidas (B. c. 398) entrusted the go- 
we know from Aeschines (c. Timarch. $$ 6, 7) | vernment of Atarneus, which had been occupied 
that he provided in them for the education of the | by a body of Chian exiles, and which he had re- 
citizens from their earliest years; and, according | duced aftera siege of eight months, Here Dracon 
to Pollux (viii. 125) he made the Ephetae a court | gathered a force of 3000 targeteers, and acted suc- 
of appeal from the &pxwy BaciAcds in cases of un- | cessfully against the enemy by the ravage of 
intentional homicide. On this latter point Richter | Mysia. (Xen. Hel, ili. 2. $115 Isocr. Paneg. p. 
z Fubrie. l c.), Schomann, and C. F. Hermann | 70, d.) [E. E.] 
Pol. Ant. § 103) are of opinion that Dracon esta- | DRACON (Apårov}. 1. A musician of Athens, 
_ blished the Ephetae, taking away the cognizance of | was a disciple of Damon, and the instructor of Plato 
` homicide entirely from the Areiopagus; while | in music. (Plut. de Mus. 17; Olympiod. Fit. Plat.) 
` Müller thinks (Zumen. 8§ 65,66), with more} 2. A grammarian of Stratonicea, flourished in 
probability, that the two courts were united until | the reign of Hadrian. Suidas mentions several 
the legislation of Solon. From this period (8. c. | works of his, of which only one (epi pérpwv) is 
594) most of the laws of Dracon fell into disuse | extant. It is said to be an extract from a larger 
(Gell. Ze; Plut. Sol. l. c.); but Andocides tells us | work, and has been edited by Godfr. Hermann, 
(l. ¢.), that some of them were still in force at the | Leipzig, 1812. | 
end of the Peloponnesian war; and we know that | 3. Of Corcyra, a writer, whose work mep: Aléwy 
- there remained unrepealed, not only the law which | is quoted by Athenaeus (xv. p. 692, d.). Casaubon 
inflicted death for murder, and which of course | (æd loc.) proposes wep) Sedov as a conjecture. [E. E.] 
‘was not peculiar to Dracon’s code, but that too} DRACON (Apdewv) I., eighteenth in descent 
which permitted the injured husband to slay the | from Aesculapius, who lived in the fifth and fourth » 
adulterer, if taken in the act, (Lys. de Caed. Erat. | centuries B.c. He was the son of Hippocrates II. 
p. 94; Paus. ix. 86; Xenarch. ap. Athen. xiii. p. | (the most celebrated physician of that name), the 
569, d.) Demosthenes also says (c. Timoer. p. 765) | brother of Thessalus, and the father of Hippocrates 
that, in his time, Dracon and Solon were justly | commonly called IV. (Jo. Tzetzes, Chil. vii. Hist, 
held in honour for their good laws; and Pausanias | 155, in Fabric. Bibl. Graeca, vol. xii. p. 682, ed. 
and Suidas mention an enactment of the former | vet.; Suid. s. v. “Immoxpdrns; Galen, De Difficult. 
legislator adopted by the Thasians, providing that | Respir. ii. 8, vol. vii. p. 854; Comment. in Hippocr. 
-any inanimate thing which had caused the loss of | “ De Humor.” i. 1, vol. xvi. p. 53 Comment. in 
human life should be cast out of the country. | Hippocr. “ Praedict. I.” ii. 52, vol. xvi. p. 625; 
(Paus. yi. 11; Suid. s. v. Nixwr.) From Suidas | Comment. in Hippocr. “ De Nai. Hom.” ii. 1, vol. 
we learn that Dracon died at Aegina, being smo- | xv. p. 111; Thessali, Orat. ad Aram, and Sorani 
_ thered by the number of hats and cloaks showered | Vita Hippocr. in Hippocr. Opera, vol. iii. pp. 842, 
upon him as a popular mark of honour in the thea- | 855.) Galen tells us that some of the writings of 
~ tre. (Suid. s. ov. Apdkwy, mepiwyeipóuevor; Kuster, | Hippocrates were attributed to his son Dracon. 
ad Suid. s: v. Akpóðpva.) His legislation is ree} Dracon II, Was, according to Suidas (s. v. 
=. ferred by general testimony to the 39th Olympiad, | Apdwv), the son of Thessalus, and the fa- 
~ in the fourth year of which (B. c. 621) Clinton is | ther of Hippocrates (probably Hippocrates IV.). 
disposed. to place it, so as to bring Eusebius into | If this be correct, he was the nineteenth of the 
exact agreement with the other authorities on the | family of the Asclepiadae, the brother of Gorgias. 
: subject. Of the immediate occasion which led to} and Hippocrates III., and lived probably in the 
these laws we have no.account. C. F. Hermann | fourth century Bc. | oe geet 
_ . (Le) and Thirlwall (Greece, vol. ii. p. 18) are of |  Dracon III. is said by Suidas (s.v. Aprov) 
“Opinio 2 to have been. the son of Hippocrates (probably 
~» ‘to replace the mere customary law, of which the | Hippocrates IV.), and to have been one of the 
 Eupatridae were the sole expounders; and that | physicians to Roxana, the wife of Alexander the 
- the latter, unable to resist the demand, gladly | Great, in the fourth century B. e 2 
sanctioned the rigorous enactments of Dracon as| There is, however, certainly some confusion in 
adapted to check the democratic movement which | : , 


Suidas, and perhaps the origin of the mistakes 


DRACONTIUS. 


may be his m: aking Dracon. I. and Dracon II. two | 


; distinct persons, by calling Dracon IL. the grandson, 
instead of the son, of Hi ippocrates if, 


thirty tyrants established at Athens in B. €. 404. 


(Xen. Hell, ii. 3. § 2.) He is in all probability | 


the same whom Lysias mentions (c. Erat: p. 126), 
as having. framed at that time the constitution, 
according to which the Athenians were to be go- 
verned under their new rulers; and he is perhaps 
also the disreputable person alluded to by Aristo- 
phanes as having been frequently condemned in 
the Athenian courts of justice. ( Vesp. 157; Schol. 
ad loc, comp. 438.) [E. E] 

DRACO/NTIUS, a Christian poet, of whose 
personal history we know nothing, except that he 
was 2 Spanish presbyter, flourished during the first 
half of the fifth century, and died about £. D. 450. 
His chief production, entitled Hexaimeron, in he- 
roie measure, extending to 575 lines, contains a 
_ deseription of the six days of the creation, in addi- 
tion to which we possess a fragment in 198 elegiac 
verses addressed to the younger Theodosius, in 
which the author implores forgiveness. of God for 
certain errors in his greater work, and excuses 
himself to the emperor “for having neglected to ce- 
lebrate his victories. Although the Elexaémeron 
is by no means destitute of spirit, and plainly in- 
dicates that the writer had studied carefully the 
models of classical antiquity, we can by no means 
adopt the criticism of Isidorus: “ Dracontins com- 
posuit heroicis versibus Hexaémeron creationis 
mundi et luculenter, quod composuit, seripsit,” if 
we are to understand that any degree of clearness 
or perspicuity is implied by ‘the word luculenter, 
_ for nothing is more characteristic of this piece than 

obscurity of thought and perplexity of expression. 
Indeed these defects are sometimes pushed to such 
extravagant excess, that we feel disposed to agree 
with Barthius (Advers. xxiii. 19), that Dracontius 
did not always understand. himself. 

It is to be observed that the Hexaémeron exists 
. under two forms. It was published in its original 
shape along with the Genesis of Claudius Marius 
Victor, at Paris, Svo. 1560; in the “Corpus Chris- 
tianorum Poetarum,” edited by G. Fabricius, Basil. 
dto. 1564; with the notes of Weitzius, Franc. 
Svo. 1610; in the “Magna Bibliotheca Patrum,” 
Colon. fol. 1618, vol. vi. par. 1; and in the “ Bib- 
Liotheca Patrum,” Paris, fol. 1624, vol. viii. 


*In the course of the seventh century, however, 


Eugenius, bishop of Toledo, by the orders of king 
Chindasuindus, undertook to revise, correct, and 
improve the Six Days; and, not content with re- 
pairing and beautifying the. old structure, supplied 
what he considered a defect in the plan. by adding 
an account of the Seventh Day. In this manner 
the performance was extended to 634 lines. 
enlarged edition was first published by Sirmond 


along with the Opuscula of Eugenius, Paris, 8vo. 


1619. In the second volume of Sirmond’s works 
(Ven. 1728), p. 890, we read the letter of Euge- 


nius to Chindasuindus, from which we learn that 
the prelate engaged in the task by the commands. 
of that prince; and in p. 903 we find the Elegy 
The Eugenian version 
was reprinted by Rivinus, Lips, 8vo. 1651, and in 
the “Bibliotheca Maxima Patrum,” Lugdun. vol. 
724, More recent editions have appeared 
and by J. B. 


addressed to Theodosius. 


ix. p.7 
by F. Arevalus, Rom. 4to. 1791, 
Carpzovius, Helmst. vo. 1794. 


[W.A.G.] 
DRACO'NTIDES (Apaxovridys), one of the 


The 


lurking below. 
<, | some knowledge with regard to the personal history - 


‘DREPANIUS, 1073 
 (Isidoras, de Serip. Ecel. c. B43 Honorius, de- 


` Scrip: ‘Eeeles. lib. iii. e 28; Tidefonsus, de Serip. 


eeles, ¢. 14, all of whom walk be found in the 
Bibliotheca Ecelesiastica of Fabricius.) l 
- The Dracontius mentioned above must not be 


confounded with the Dracontius to whom Athana- 


sius addressed. an epistle ; nor with the Dracon- 
tius on whom Palladius bestowed the epithets of 
evdotos and Savuactds; nor with the Dracontius, 
bishop of Pergamus, n named by Socrates and Sozo- 
menus. [W. R.] 
DREPA’ NIUS. It became a common practice, 
in the times of Diocletian and his immediate suc- 
cessors, for provincial states, especially the cities of 
Gaul, at that period peculiarly celebrated as the 
nursing-mother of orators, to despatch deputations 
from time to time to the imperial court, for the 
purpose of presenting congratulatory addresses u pon- 
the occurrence of any auspicious event, of returning 
thanks for past benefits, and of soliciting a renewal 
or continuance of favour and protection. The in- 
dividual in each community most renowned for his 
rhetorical skill would naturally be chosen to draw 
up and deliver the complimentary harangue, which 
was usually recited in the presence of the prince — 
himself. Eleven pieces of this description have 
been transmitted to us, which have been generally _ 
published together, under the title of “ Duodecim 
Panegyrici veteres,” the speech of Pliny in honour 
of Trajan being included to round off the number, | 
although belonging to a different age, and possessing 
very superior claims upon our notice, while some 
editors have added also the poem of Corippus in 
praise of the younger Justin. [Corirpus.] Of 
the eleven which may with propriety be classed to- 


gether, the first bears the name of Claudius Ma- 


mertinus, who was probably the composer of the 
second also [MAMERTINUS]; the third, fourth, 
sixth, and seventh are all ascribed to Eumenius, 
with what justice is discussed elsewhere [EumE- 
Nius}; 
appears to have written the eighth likewise; the 
tenth belongs to a Mamertinus different from the 
personage mentioned above; the eleventh is the 
production of Drepanius, but the author of the fifth, 
in honour of the nuptials of Constantine with 
Fausta, the daughter of Maximianus (A. D. 307), 
is altogether unknown. 

Discourses of this description must for the most 
part be as devoid of all sincerity and truth as they 
are, from their very nature, destitute of all genuine 
feeling or passion, and hence, at best, resolve them- 
selves into amere cold ile ay of artistic dexterity, 
where the attention of the audience is kept alive 
by a succession of epigrammatic points, carefully 
balanced antitheses, elaborate metaphors, and well- 
tuned cadences, where the manner is everything, 
the matter nothing. To look to such sources for 
historical infor mation is obviously absurd. Success 
would in every case be grossly exaggerated, defeat 


carefully concealed, or interpreted to mean victory.» 

‘The friends and allies of the. sovereign would be” 
daubed with fulsome praise, his enemies over-. 

-whelmed by a load of the foulest calumnies. 
cannot learn what the course of events really was, 
but merely under what aspect the ruling powers 

desired that those events should be viewed, and - 


We 


frequently. the misrepresentations are so flagrant 
that we are unable to detect even a vestige of truth . 
‘We derive from these effusions 


af 


the ninth is the work of Nazarius, who 


s worthless. 


= Frane: Puteolanus, addressed to Jac, Antiquarius. 


= Corippus, 2 tom, 8yo., Noremberg. 1779 ; and of 


; de Panegyricis veterum, 4to., Jenae, 1721; T.G. 
 Moerlin, de. Panegyricis veterum: programma, 4t0.. | 
2 Noremb. 1738; and Heyne, Censura XII Pane- 
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of particular individuals which is not to be obtained ec. 2 and 24; Auson: Praef. Epigramma Lud. 
elsewhere, and from the style we can draw some 
conclusions with regard to the state of the language 
and the tone of literary taste at the commencement 
of the fourth century ; but, considered as a whole, 
antiquity has bequeathed to us nothing more 


Symmach. JGpist. viil. 12, ix. 58, 69.) [W. R.] 
DRYMACUS (Apiuaros), a fabulous leader of 
revolted slaves in Chios. The Chians are said to 
have been the first who purchased slaves, for 
which they were punished by the gods, for many 


-LATINUS PACATUS Drepanius was a native of 
OCRA as we learn from himself and from Si- 
donius, the friend of Ausonius, who inscribes to- 
him several pieces in very complimentary dedica- 
tions, and ‘the correspondent of Symmachus, by 
whom he is addressed in three epistles still extant. 

He was sent from his native province to congratu- . 
late Theodosius on the victory achieved over. 
Maximus, and delivered the panegyric which 
-standa last in the collection described above, at 
Rome, in the presence of the emperor, probably in 


| tains of the island, and from thence made destruc- 
tive inroads into the possessions of their former 
masters. After a long and useless warfare, the 
Chians concluded a treaty with Drimacus, the 
brave and successful leader of the slaves, who put 
an end to the ravages. Drimacus now received 
among his band only those slaves who had run away 
through the bad treatment they had experienced. 
But afterwards the Chians offered a prize for his 
head. The noble slave-leader, on hearing this, 
the autumn of à. p. 891. If we add to these par- | said to one of his men, “Iam old and weary of 
ticulars the facts, that he was elevated to the rank | life; but you, whom I love above all men, are 
of proconsul, enjoyed great celebrity as a poet, and | young, and may yet be happy. Therefore take 
© was descended from a father who bore the same | my head, carry it into the town and receive the 
mame with himself, the sources from which our in- | prize for it.” This was done accordingly; but, 
formation is derived are exhausted. 

The oration, while it partakes of the vices which 
disfigure the‘other members of the family to which 
it belongs, is less extravagant in its hyperboles. 

than many of its companions, and although the. 
language is a sort of hybrid progeny, formed by 
the union of poetry and prose, there is a certain. 
_ splendour of diction, a flowing copiousness of ex- 
pression, and even a vigour of thought, which 

Yemind us at times of the florid graces of the 
Asiatic school. ‘How far the merits of Drepanius: 
as a bard may have justified the decision of the. 
critic who pronounces him second to Virgil only 

(Auson. Praef. Lpigramm. Idyll. vii.), it is impos- 
sible for us to determine, as not a fragment of his. 
efforts in this department. has been preserved. 
He must not be-confounded with Florus Dr epanius, 

a writer of hymns. 

_. The Editio Princeps of the Pani Veteres 
is in quarto, in Roman characters, without. place, 
_ date, or printer’s name, but is believed to have 
appeared at Milan about 1482, and. includes, in 
_ addition to the twelve orations usually associated 
_ together, the life of Agricola by Tacitus, and frag- 
: ments of Petronius Arbiter, with a preface by 


the Chians then, seeing of what service he had 
been to them, built him a heroum, which they 
called the heroum of the jpws eùuevýs. The 
slaves sacrificed to him a portion of their booty ; 
and whenever the slaves meditated any outrage, 


caution them. (Athen. vi. p. 265.) [L.S] 


personages. (Hygin: Fab. Praef. p. 2; Eustath. 
ad Hom. p. 776.) [L. S.] 


victor in the Olympian games, who gained the 
prize in the pancratium in OL 75. (Paus. vi. 6. 

$ 2,11. § 2.) 

wrt Of S TA twice won the prize at Olym- 
pia in the dolichos, but it is not known in what 
years. He also gained twd prizes at the Pythian, 
three at the Isthmian, and five at the Nemean 
games. He is said to have first introduced the 
custom of feeding the athletes with meat. There 
was a statue of his at Olympia, | which was the 
work of Pythagoras. (Paus. vi. 7. § 3; Plin. A. 
N. xxxiv. 8, 18.) TLS S.] 

DROMICHAETES (Apomixairys). 1. A king 
of the Getae, contemporary with Lysimachus, king 
of Thrace, and known to us only by his victory 
over that monarch. He first defeated and took 
prisoner Agathocles, the son of Lysimachus, but 
sent him back to his father without ransom, hoping 
thus to gain the favour of Lysimachus, The latter, 
however, thereupon invaded the territories of Dro- 
‘michaetes in person, with a large army; but soon 
became involved in great difficulties, and was ulti- 
mately taken prisoner with his whole force. Dro- 
“michaetes treated his captive in the most gencrous 
manner, and after entertaining hira in regal style, 
set him at liberty again on condition of Ly simachus 
giving him his daughter in marriage and restoring 
the conquests he had made from the Getae to the 
north of the Danube. (Diod, Hac. Peirese. xxi. 
p. 559, ed. Wess., Exe. Vatic, xxi. p. 49, ed. Dind. ; 


Another very ancient impression in 4to., without 
‘place, date, or printer's name, containing the twelve- 
-orations alone, probably belongs to Venice, about: 
1499. The most useful editions are those of. 
- Sehwarazius, $to., Ven. 17285 of Jaegerus, which. 
-. presents a new recension of the text, with a valu- 
able commentary, and comprehends the poem of 


Arntzenius, which exeludes Drepanius, with very 
copious notes and apparatus criticus, 2 tom. 4to., 
Traj. ad Rhen. 1790—97. . The edition published 
at Paris, 12mo., 1643, with notes by many com- 
- mentators, bears the title “XIV Panegyrici. 
_. Veteres,” in consequence of the addition of Pane- 
ka gyrics by Ausonius and Ennodius. | 
In iustration we have T. G. Walch, Dissertatio 


; gyricorum veterum, i in his arses Academica, vol. 
Vie Pe 80.. 
r Aplin. yir, vii. 12 25 comp. Panegyr. 


| transaction, according to which Lysimachus him- 
a escaped, but his son Agathocles having fallen 


Sent. Sap. Technopaeg gn. Gramaticomast., Idyll vii; 


of the slaves thus obtained escaped to the moun- 


after the death of Drimacus, the disturbances — 
among the slaves became worse than ever; and 


Drimacus appeared to their masters in a dream to 


DRIMO (Apius), the ae of two mythical 


DROMEUS (Apoueds). 1. Of Mantineia, a 


Strab. vii pp- 302, 305; Plut. Demetr. 39, 52yo 
-Polyaen. vii. 25; ‘Memnon, c. 5, ed. Orell.). Pan. | 
sanias, indeed, gives a different account of. the 


DRUSILLA. 


-into the power of the enemy, he was compelled to 
purchase his liberation by coneluding a treaty on 


the terms already mentioned. (Paus. i. 9. § 6.) 


The dominions of Dromichaetes appear to have ex- | 
tended from the Danube to the Carpathians, and 
his subjects are spoken of by Pausanias as both 
(Paus. l e. ; Strab. vii p- 
pp. 304, 305; Niebuhr, Kleine Schriften, p. 379; | 

= -| She was born, according to Suetonius (Caligula, 
25), on the day of her mother’s marriage, or, ac- 
cording to Dio (lix. 29), thirty days afterwards. 
On the day of her birth, she was carried by her 
‘father round the temples of all the goddesses, and 
placed upon the knee of Minerva, to whose patron- 


numerous and warlike. 


Droysen, Nachfolg. Alex. p. 589.) 

2. A leader of Thracian mercenaries (probably 
of the tribe of the Getae) in the service of Antio- 
chus II. (Polyaen. iv. 16.) : 

3. One of the generals of Mithridates, probably 
a Thracian by birth, who was sent by him with an 
army to the support of Archelaus in Greece. (Ap- 
pian. Mithr. 32, 41.) [E. H. B.] 

DROMOCLEIDES(Apouoreiðns) of Sphettus, 
an Attic orator of the time of Demetrius Phalerens, 
who exereised a great influence upon public affairs 
at Athens by his servile flattery of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. (Plut. Demetr. 13, 14, Praecept. Polit, 
p. 798. [L. $.] 

DROMOCRIDES, or, as some read, Dro- 
mocleides, is mentioned by Fulgentius ( Mythol. ii. 
17) as the author of a Theogony, but is otherwise 
unknown. (Fabric. Bibl. Graec. i. p. 30.) [L. S.] 

DROMON (Apopey). 
poet of the middle comedy, from whose YdArpia 
two fragments are quoted by Athenaeus (vi. p. 
240, d., ix. p. 409, e.). 
fragments mention is made of the parasite Tithy- 
~ mallus, who is also mentioned by Alexis, Timocles, 

and Antiphanes, who are all poets of the middle 
comedy, to which therefore it is inferred that Dro- 
mon also belonged. A play of the same title is 
ascribed to Eupuzus. (Meineke, Frag. Com. 

Graec, i. p. 418, ili. pp. 541, 542.) 
2, A slave of the Peripatetic philosopher, Stra- 


ton, who emancipated him by his will. (Diog. 


Laért. v. 63.) He is included in the lists of the 
Peripatetics. (Fabric. Bibl. Graec, iti. p. 492.) [P.8.] 
DRUSILLA. 1. Livia DRUSILLA, the mo- 
ther of the emperor Tiberius and the wife of Au- 
gustus. [Livra.] oe 

2. DRUSILLA, a daughter of Germanieus and 
Agrippina, was brought up in the house of her 
grandmother Antonia. Here she was deflowered 
by her brother Caius (afterwards the emperor 
Caligula), before he was of age to assume the toga 
_ virilis, and Antonia had once the misfortune to be 
an eye-witness of the incest of these her grand- 
children. (Suet. Caligula, 24.) In A. D: 33, the 


emperor Tiberius disposed of her in marriage to` 
L. Cassius Longinus (Tac. Ann. vi. 15), but her | 
3 . Drusilla, a granddaughter of Cleopatra and Antony. 
`The Drusilla he refers to, if any such person ever 
existed, must have been a daughter of Juba and _ 


brother soon afterwards carried her away from her 
husband’s house, and openly lived with her as if 
she were his wife. In the beginning of his reign, 
we find her married to M. Aemilius Lepidus, one 
of his minions. 


all bounds. When seized with illness, he appointed 


‘her heir to his property and kingdom; but she | 


died early in his reign, whereupon his grief became 


frantic. He buried her with the greatest pomp, | 
gave her a public tomb, set up her golden image in 
the forum, and commanded that she should be 
worshipped, by the name Panthea, with the same 
Livius Geminius, a senator, 
swore that he saw her ascending to heaven in the 
company of the gods, and was rewarded with a- 
million sesterces for his story. Men knew not | 


honours as Venus. 


played with her. 
assassinated, she was killed by being dashed 


1. An Athenian comic l. 


In the former of these 


3 The emperor had debauched all 
his sisters, but his passion for Drusilla exceeded |, . 
| | by Josephus of the parentage of Drusilla is more - 

f consistent than that of Tacitus with the statement © 
of Holy Writ, by which it appears that Drusilla 


calls Felix irium reginarum maritum. 
DRUSUS, the name of a distinguished family - 
‘of the Livia gens. It is said by Suetonius { Tib; 
3), that the first Livius Drusus acquired the cogno- 
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what to do. It was impiety to mourn the goddess, 
and it was death not to mourn the woman. Seve- 


tral suffered death for entertaining a relative or 


guest, or saluting a friend, or taking a bath, in the 
days that followed her funeral, (Dion Cass. lix. 11; 


. Senec. Consol. ad Polyb. 36.) 


3. Jutta Drusitra, the daughter of the 
emperor Caius. (Caligula) by his wife Caesonia. 


age he commended her maintenance and educa- 
tion. Josephus (Ant. Jud. xix. 2) relates, that 
Caligula pronounced it to be a doubtful question. 
whether he or Jupiter had the greater share in her — 
paternity. She gave early proof of her legiti- — 


macy by the ferocity and cruelty of her disposition, 


for, while yet an infant, she would tear with her — 
little nails the eyes and faces of the children who 
On the day that her father was 


against a wall, 4. D. 41, when she was about two 
years old. l 

4, DRUSILLA, daughter of Herodes Agrippa I.s 
king of the Jews, by his wife Cypros, and sister 
of Herodes Agrippa IL, was only six years old 
when her father died in A. D. 44. She had been 
already promised in marriage to Epiphanes, son of 
Antiochus, king of Comagene, but the match was 
broken off in consequence of Epiphanes refusing 
to perform his promise of conforming to the Jewish 
religion. Hereupon Azizus, king of Emesa, ob- 
tained Drusilla as his wife, and performed the. 
condition of becoming a Jew. Afterwards, Felix, 
the procurator of Judaea, fell in love with her, 
and induced her to leave Azizus—a course to 
which she was prompted not only by the fair 


promises of Felix, but by a desire to escape the 
annoyance to which she was subjected hy the envy _ 


of her sister Berenice, who, though ten years 
older, vied with her in beanty. She thought, per- 
haps, that Felix, whom she accepted as a second 
husband, would be better able to protect her than 
Azizus, whom she divorced. In the Acis of the 


Apostles (xxiv. 24), she is mentioned in such a 


manner that she may naturally be supposed to have 


| been present when St. Paul preached before her. 


second husband in A.D. 60. Felix and Drusilla 
had a son, Agrippa, who perished in an eruption . 


of Vesuvius. (Josephus, Ant. Jud. xix. 7, xx. 5.) 


Tacitus (Hist. v. 9) says, that Felix married 


Cleopatra Selene, for the names and fate of all the. 


‘other descendants of Cleopatra and Antony are 


known from other sources; but the account given 


was a Jewess. Some have supposed that Felix 


married in succession two Drusillae, and counten- 
-ance is lent to this otherwise improbable conjecture 


by an expression of Suetonius (Claud. 28), who- 


eB 28 


T.J 


fore, DRUSUS, 


men Drusus for himself and his descendants, by 


having slain in close combat one Drausus, a chief- 
tain of the enemy. This Livius Drusus, he goes 
on to say, was propraetor in Gaul, and, according 
to one tradition, on his return to Rome, brought 
from his province the gold which had been paid to 


the Senones at the time when the Capitol was be- 
-sieged. ‘This account seems to be as little deserving 


of credit as the story that Camillus prevented the 
gold from being paid, or obliged it to be restored 
in the first instance. WEP cel 

Of the time when the first Livius Drusus flou- 
rished, nothing more precise is recorded than that 


M. Livius Drusus, who was tribune of the plebs 


with C. Gracchus in B.c. 122, was his abnepos. This 
word, which literally means grandson’s grandson, 
may possibly mean indefinitely a more distant de- 


‘scendant, as atavus in Horace (Carm, i. 1) is used- 
-. | Pulcher, who was consul in B. c. 249. It is not 


indefinitely for an ancestor. ae 
Pighius (Annales, i. p. 416) conjectures, that 


the first Livius Drusus was a son of M. Livius 


Denter, who was consul inp. c. 302, and that 


Livius Denter, the son, acquired the agnomen of | 


Drusus in the campaign against the Senones under 


- Cornelius Dolabella, in B. c. 283. He thinks that. 


the descendants of this Livius Denter Drusus 
assumed Drusus as a family cognomen in place of 
Denter. There is much probability in this conjec- 
“ture, if the origin of the name given by Suetonius 


be correct; for the Senones were so completely | 


‘subdued by Dolabella and Domitius Calvinus (Ap- 


DRUSUS. 


pian, Gall. iv. fr. 11, ed, Schweigh.), that they 
seem to have been annihilated as an independent 
people, and we never afterwards read of them as 
being engaged in war against Rome. On this 
supposition, however, according to the ordinary 
duration of human life, M. Livius Drusus, the 


patronus senatus of B. €. 122, must have been, not 


the abxepos, but the adnepos, or grandson’s grand- 
son’s son, of the first Drusus, and hence Pighius 
(J. c.) proposes to read in Suetonius adnepos in 
place of abaepos. 

Suetonius ( Tib. 2) mentions a Claudius Drusus, 
who erected in his own honour a statue with a 
diadem at Appii Forum, and endeavoured to get 
all Italy within his power by overrunning it with 
his clientelae. If we may judge from the position 
which this Claudius Drusus occupies in the text of 
Suetonius, he was not later than P. Claudius 


easy to imagine any rational origin of the cogno- 


‘men Drusus in the case of this early Claudius, 
which would be consistent with the account of the 


origin of the cognomen given by Suetonius in the 
case of the first Livius Drusus. The asserted 
origin from the chieftain Drausus may be, as Bayle 
(Dictionnaire, s. v. Drusus) surmises, one of those 
fables by which genealogists strive to increase the 
importance of families. The connexion of the 
family of Drusus with the first emperors probably 
reflected a retrospective lustre upon its republican 


greatness, (Virg. Aen. vi. 825.) 


TEMMA DRUSORUM. 


i; | M. Livius Drusus. 


2, M. Livius Drusus Aemilianus (qu. Mamilianus). 


8. C. Livius Dru 


us, Cos. B. c. 147. 


4. M. Livius Drusus, Cos. Bc. 112; 


married Cornelia, 


6. M. Livius Drusus, 
Trib. PL; killed B. c. 


5. C. Livius Drusus. 


Livia ; married 1.? Q. Servilius Caepio. = married 2.? M. Poreius Cato. 


9l ; married Servilia, | 
: Ae Q. Servilius Q. Servilius Servilia; married 1. M. Servilia; M. Cato Porcia; 
MRE? i Caepio, Junius Brutus [m. 2. D. married Utic. married 
| Trib. Mil, Junius Silanus]. Lucullus. L. Domit. 
l ai i l B. Ca T2 / : f Aheno- 
7. Livius Drusus Claudianus. M. Junius Brutus, tyrannie. - barbus. 
adopted by No. 6.? ne i : 
8. M. Livius Drusus Libo, Consul Bc. 15; ce Livia Drusilla, afterwards named Julia Augusta; 


~ adopted by No. 7? 5 married Pompeia? 


10. L. Scribonius Libo Drusus, 
|. son of No, 8, ? 


11. Nero Claudius Drusus | 
(senior), afterwards Drusus 
Germanicus ; married An- 


m. 1. Tiberius Claudius Nero [2. Augustus Caesar]. 


(emperor TIBERIUS); m. 
1. Vipsania Agrippina. | 


tonia, minor, 


13. Germanicus — ‘14. Livia; 


Caesar; married =m. 1. C. Caesar; (emperor Ciauprus) ; married 
l m coo aNo l6. I, Urgulanilla, eas 


amemon 


< I5. Ti. Claudius Drusus Caesar 


16. Drusus Caesar (ju- 
nior); died a. D. 23, 
leaving a daugh. Julia. 


12. Tiberius Nero Caesar’ 


DRUSUS. 


DRUSUS. 


| | | 


20. Agrippi- 21. Drusilla ;- 


|_| 


| , 
19. Caius Cae- _ 


gay A. 
92, Julia Livilla. 23. Drusus; 


17. Nero, | 

m. Julia, sar (emperor na, motherof m. 1. L.Cassius, 222. Three other died A. D. 
daughter CALIGULA); the emperor 2 M. Lepidus; children ; died. 20. 

of No. 16;  m.3.Caesonia. NERO. died A. D. 88. young. 24. Claudia. 
died A D, 30. | | | | | 

18. Dru- 95, Julia Drusilla; died a. D. 41. 

sus; died 

A. D. 33. OTHER DRUSI. 

96. D. Drusus, Consul suffectus B. €. 137.? (Dig. 1. tit. 13. §. 2.) 


97. C. Drusus, historian. (Suet. Augustus, 94.) ; 


1. M. Livius Drusus, the father, natural or 
adoptive, of No. 2. (Fast. Cepit.) 

3 M. Livius M. F. DRUSUS AEMILIANUS, the 
father of No. 3. (Fast. Capit.) Some modern 
writers call him Mamilianus instead of Aemilianus, 
for transcribers are not agreed as to the correct 
reading of the Capitoline marbles, which are broken 
into three fragments in the place where his name 
is mentioned under the year of his son’s consul- 
ship. (Compare the respective Fasti of Marliani, 
the fabricator Goltzius, Sigonius, and Piranesi, 
ad a. U. c. 606.) 

3. C. Livius M. AEMILIANI F. M. N. DRUSUS, 
was consul in B c 147 with P. Cornelius Scipio 
Africanus. Of his father nothing is known, but it 
may be inferred with much probability that M. 
Drusus Aemilianus belonged to the Aemilia gens, 
and was adopted by some M. Livius Drusus. It 
is possible, however, that M. Livius Drusus, the 
grandfather, had by different wives two sons 
Hamed Marcus, and that one of them was the son 
of Aemilia, and was called, from his mother, Aemi- 
lianus, (Dict. of Ant. pe 641, S» V- Nomen.) 

There was a Roman jurist, named C. Livius 
- Drusus, who has, by many writers, been identified 
with the subject of the present article. Cicero 
(Tuse. Qu. V, 38) mentions Drusus the jurist be- 
fore mentioning Cn. Aufidius, and speaks of Drusus 
as from tradition (accepimus), whereas he remem- 
bered having seen Aufidius. The jurist Drusus, 
in his old age, when deprived of sight, continued 
to give advice to the crowds who used to throng 
his house for the purpose of consulting him. Hence 
it has been rather hastily inferred, that Drusus the 
jurist was anterior to ‘Aufidius, and was never 
seen by Cicero, and could not have been the son of 
the Drusus who was consul in B, C. 147. Others 
are disposed to identify the jurist with the son, 
No. 5, and there is certainly no 
posing the son of one who was consul in B. €. 147 
to have died at an advanced age pefore Cicero (born 
B. cœ 106) happened to meet chim, or was old 
enough to remember him.. Seeing, 
Cicero was an active and inquisitive 
16, and considering the inferences | 
may be collected from the years when No. 4 and 
No. 6, the brother and nephew of No. 5, held 
offices, the argument founded upon Tuse. Qu. v. 38: 


* 


student at 


seems to be rather m favour of identifying the- 
jurist with our present No. 3; but, in truth, there- 
are not sufficient data to decide the question... 
"19; Guil. Grotius, de 


(Rutilius, Vitae JCtorwm 
Vit. JCiorum, i. 4. § 8.) | 
The jurist, whether father or son, 
works of great use to 


absurdity in sup- 


however, that 


as to age that 
| honoured by rods even. in time 
service. Gracchus, in his agrarian laws, reserved 
|a rent payable into the public treasury, and was 
traduced. Drusus. relieved the grants of public 


two colonies, 
> {of the most respectable citizens, 
composed 
students of law (Val. Max. | 


viii. 7), although his name is not mentioned by 


Pomponiusin the fragment de Origine Juris. There 
is a passage in the Digest (19. tit. 1. s. 37. $1), 
where Celsus cites and approves an opinion, in 
which Sex. Aelius and Drusus coincide, to the 
effect that the seller might bring an equitable ac- 
tion for damages (arbitrium) against the buyer, 
to recover the expenses of the keep of a slave, 
whom the buyer, without due cause, had refused to 
accept. (Maiansius, ad XXX JCtos. ii. p. 35.) 
Priscian (Ars Gram. lib. viii. p. 127, ed. Colon. 
1528) attributes to Livius the sentence, “ Tmpubes 
libripens esse non potest, neque antestari” ‘At is 
probable 
meant, not only from the legal character of the 
fragment, but because Priscian, whenever he quotes 
Living Andronicus or the historian Livy, gives a 
circumstantial reference to the particular work. 
(Dirksen, Bruchstiicke aus den Schriften der Ro- 
mischen Juristen, p. 45.) 
4. M. Livius C. r. M. 
son of No. 3, was tribune of the plebs in the year 
B. € 122, when C. Gracchus was tribune for the 
second time, The senate, alarmed at the progress 
of Gracchus in the favour of the people, employed 


wealthy, eloquent, and popular, to oppose his 
measures and undermine his influence. Against 


interposed his veto without assigning any reason. 


(Appian, B. C. i 23.) He then adopted the un- 
fair and crooked policy of proposing measures like 


out of his sails, Drusus gave to the senate the 
credit of every popular law which he proposed, 


The success of this system earned for him the 
designation patronus senutus. (Suet. Zid. 3.) 


Gracchus was blamed for proposing that the Latins 


should have full rights of citizenship. Drusus was 


lauded for proposing that no Latin should be dis- 


land from all payment, and was. held up as a 


patriot. Gracchus. proposed a law for sending out. > 
and named among the founders some | 


. He was abused 


as a popularity-hunter. | Drusus introduced a law 


for establishing no fewer than twelve colonies, and 


ABMILIANI N. DRUSUS, 


his colleague Drusus, who was noble, well educated, 


some of the laws proposed by Gracchus, Drusus 


Drusus was able to do with applause that which 
Gracchus could not attempt without censure. 
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that the jurist Livius Drusus is here — 


-~ 


those which he had thwarted. He steered by the 
side of Gracchus, merely in order to take the wind. 


and gradually impressed the populace with the be- g 
lief that the optimates were their best friends. 


of actual military . 


_. the praetorship, 
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for settling 3000 poor citizens in each. He was 
applauded, and was assisted in carrying the mea- 


sure. These twelve colonies are supposed by 
Niebuhr (dist. of Rome, iv. p. 349) to be the 
same with those mentioned by Cicero {pro Cae- 


eina, 35). In all these measures, the conduct of 


Drusus was seen to be exempt from sordid mo- 
tives of gain. He took no part in the foundation 
of colonies, reserved no portions of land to himself, 
and left to others the management of business in 
which the disbursement of money was concerned. 
Gracchus, on the other hand, was anxious to have 
‘the handling of money, and got himself appointed 


one of the founders of an intended colony at Car- 
thage. The populace, ever suspicious in pecuniary | 
matters, when they saw this, thought that all his 


fine professions were pretexts for private jobs. 
Besides, Drusus cleverly took advantage of his 
- absence to wound him through the side of Fulvius 
Flaccus. Flaccus was hot-headed and indiscreet, 
and Drusus contrived to throw the obloquy of his 
indiscretion and misconduct upon Gracchus, Thus 


was the policy of the senate and Drusus completely | 
and dis- 


successful. Gracchus was outbidden 
eredited, and his power was for ever gone. (Plut, 
C. Gracchus, 8--11; Cie Brui. 28, de Fin. iv. 

The policy and legislation of Drusus in his tri- 
bunate bear some resemblance to those of his son, 


who was killed in his tribunate 31 years after- 
Hence it is sometimes difficult to deter- ` 


wards. 
mine whether passages in the classical authors 
relate to the father or the son, and in some cases it 


is probable that the father and the son have been | 
| been passed, some one wrote under it in jest, 


confounded by ancient writers. In a case of doubt 


the presumption is that the son [No. 6] is intended, - 
~ since his tragical death, followed close by the Marsie | 
war, has rendered the year of his tribunate a con- | 


> ppicuous era in Roman history, = 


We read nothing more of Drusus, until he ob- 


tained the consulship in B. c. 112. He probably | 


passed through the regular gradations of office as 
aedile and praetor. He may be the praetor 
- urbanus, whose decision, that an action of manda- 
tum lay against an heir as such, is mentioned ad 
. Heren. it, 13, and he may be the Drusus praetor, 
an instance of whose legal astuteness is recorded in 


a letter of Cicero to Atticus (vetus ilud Drusi i 


` praetoris, &e. vii. 2); but we should rather be dis- 


posed to refer these passages to some member of 


the family (perhaps No. 2 or No. 1), who attained 
but did not reach the higher office 
of consul, ; 
Drusus obtained Macedonia as his province, and 
“proceeded to make war upon the Scordisci. He 
was so successful in his military operations, that 
- he not only repelled the incursions of this cruel 
and formidable enemy upon the Roman territory 
in Macedonia, but drove them out of part of their 
own country, and even forced them to retire from 
Thrace to the further or Dacian side of the Danube. 
_ (Florus, iii. 4.) Upon his return, he was wel- 
comed with high honours (Liv. Epiit Ixiii.), and 
“his victory was received with the warmer satisfac- 


tion from its following close upon the severe defeat 


of C. Cato in the same quarter, (Dion Cass. Frag. 


Peirese. 93, ed. Reimar, i. p. 40.) It is very. 


E likely that ‘he obtained a triumph, for Suetonius 
(Tib: 3) mentions three triumphs of the Livia gens, 
and only two (of Livius Salinator) are positively 


~ recorded. There is, however, no proof that Drusus | 
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triumphed. The Fasti Triumphales of this year 


are wanting, and Vaillant (Num. Ant. Fam. Rom. 
ii. p. 52) has been misled into the quotation of a 
conjectural supplement as an authority. In a pas- 
sage in Pliny (Æ. N. xxxiii. 50), which has been 
relied upon as proving that Drusus triumphed, the 
words triumphalem serem do not refer to the 
Drusus mentioned immediately before. 
Plutarch (Quaest. Rom, vii. p. 119, ed. Reiske) 
mentions a Drusus who died in his office of censor, 
‘upon which his colleague, Aemilius Scaurus, re- 
fused to abdicate, until the tribunes of the plebs 
ordered him to be taken to prison. It is highly 
probable that our Drusus is intended, and that his 
censorship fell in the year s. c. 109, when the 
remains of the Capitoline marbles shew that one of 
the censors died during his magistracy. (Fasti, 
p. 237, Basil. 1559.) | | 
8. ©. Lrvius C. r. M. ASMILIANI N. DRUSUS, 
was a son of No. 3. Pighius (Aznales, iii. 20), 
contrary to all probability, confounds him with 
Livius Drusus Claudianus, the grandfather of Ti- 
berius. [See No. 7.] He approached his brother, 
No. 4, in the influence of his character and 
the weight of his eloquence. (Cie. Brut. 28.) 
Some have supposed him to be the jurist C. Livius 
Drusus, referred to by Cicero (Tuse. Qu. v. 38) 
and Valerius Maximus (viii. 7), but see No. 3. 
Diodorus (Script. Vet. Nov. Coll. ii. p. 115, ed. 
Mai) mentions the great power which the two 
Drusi acquired by the nobility of their family, their 
good feeling, and their courteous demeanour. Tt 
seems to have been thought, that they could do ~ 
anything they liked, for, after a certain law had _ 


“This law binds all the people but the two 
Drusi.” It is far more likely that two brothers 
than that, as Mai supposes, a father and son (viz. 
No. 4 and No. 6) should be thus referred to ; and, 
from the context, we doubt not that No. 4 and the 
present No. 5, contemporaries of the Gracchi, are 
designated. : 

6. M. Lrvrus M. F. C. N. DRUSUS, was a son 
of No. 4, His ambitious temper manifested itself 
with precocious activity. From boyhood he never 
allowed himself a holiday, but, before he was of 
an age to assume the toga virilis, he frequented 
the forum, busied himself in trials, and sometimes 
exerted his influence so effectually with the judices 
as to induce them to give sentence according to his 
wish. (Senec. de Brev. Vit. 6.) His character and 
morals in his youth were pure and severe (Cic. de 
Of: i. 30), but a self-sufficient conceit was conspi- 
cuous in his actions. When quaestor in Asia, he 
would not wear the insignia of office: “ne quid 
ipso esset insignius.” (Aurel. Vict. de Vir. £21. 66.) ° 
When he was building a house upon the Palatine 
mount, the architect proposed a plan to prevent it 
from being overlooked. “No,” said he, “rather 
construct it so that all my fellow-citizens may see 
everything I do.” This house has a name in - 
history: it passed from Drusus into the family of- 


Crassus, and can be traced successively intothe hands 


of Cicero, Censorinus, and Rutilius Sisenna. (Vell, 
Patere. ii. 15.) Velleius Paterculus slightly diers 
from Plutarch (Reip. Gerend. Praecepia, ix. p. 194, 
ed. Reiske) in relating this anecdote, and the re- 


| ply to the architect has been erroneously attributed — 
to an imaginary Julius Drusus Publicola, from a 
false reading in Plutarch of “IovAws for Audios,. 
and a false translation of the epithet ó dyuayeryds.. 


-vilius Caepio [Canpio, No. 8, p. 535, a.], whose 
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Drusus inherited a large fortune from his father, Drusus was early an advocate of the party of 
the consul; but, in order to obtain political influ- | the optimates. When Saturninus was killed in 
ence, he was profuse and extravagant in his ex- | B. c. 100, he was one of those who took up arms 
penditure. The author of the treatise de Viris] for the safety of the state (Cic. pro Rabir. Perd. 
Hilustribus, usually ascribed to Aurelius Victor, | reo. 7), and supported the consul Marius, who was 
says that, from want of money, he sometimes | now, for once, upon the side of the senate. (Liv. 
stooped to unworthy practices. Magulsa, a prince | Hpi. xix.) In the dispute between the senate 
of Mauretania, had taken refuge in Rome from the | and the equites for the possession of the judicia, 
resentment of Bocchus, and Drusus was induced | Caepio took the part of the equites, while Drusus _ 
by a bribe to betray him to the king, who threw | advocated the cause of the senate with such ear- 
the wretched prince to an elephant. When Ad- | nestness and impetuosity, that, like his father, he | 
herbal, son of the king of the Numidians(Micipsa), | seems to have been termed patronus senatus, (Cic. 
fled to Rome, Drusus kept him a prisoner in his | pro Mil. 7; Diod. xxxvi. fr. fin. ed. Bipont. x. 
house, hoping that his father would pay a ransom | p. 480.) The equites had now, by a lex Sem- 
-for his release. These two statements occur in no | pronia of C. Gracchus, enjoyed the judicia from B. c., 
other author, and the second is scarcely reconci- | 122, with the exception of the short interval during 
lable with the narrative of Sallust. The same au- | which the lex Servilia removed the exclusion of the 
thor states, that Drusus was aedile, and gave mag- | senate [see p. 880,a]. It must be remembered that 
nificent games, and that when Remmius, his col- | the Q. Servilius Caepio who proposed this short- 
league in the aedileship, suggested some measure | lived law (repealed by another lex Servilia of Ser- 
for the benefit of the commonwealth, he asked | vilius Gl aucia) was perhaps the father of Q. Servi- 
sarcastically, “ What’s our commonwealth to you?” | lius Caepio, the brother-in-law of Drusus, but was 
Pighius, however (Annales, iii. p. 82), and others, | certainly a different person and of different politics, 
considering that M. Drusus, the son, died in his [See p. 535, a.] The equites abused their power, 
tribuneship—an office usually held before that of | as the senate had done before them. As farmers 
aedile—are of opinion, that Aurelius Victor has | of the public revenues, they committed peculation 
confounded several events of the father’s life with | and extortion with an habitual impunity, which 
those of the son. assumed in their own view the complexion of a 
It appears from Cicero (Brut. 62, pro Mil. 7), | right. When accused, they were tried by accom- 
that Drusus was the uncle of Cato of Utica, and | plices and partizans, and “it must be a hard win- 
the great-uncle of Brutus. These relationships | ter when wolf devours wolf” On the other hand, 
were occasioned by successive marriages of his sis- | in prosecutions against senators of the opposite 
ter Livia. We agree with Manutius (ad Cie. de | faction, the equites had more regard to political 
Fin. iii. 2) in thinking, in opposition to the com- | animosity than to justice. Even in ordinary cases, 
mon opinion, that she was first married to Q. Ser- | where party feeling was not concerned, they ab 
lowed their judicial votes to be purchased by bri- > 
bery and corrupt influence. The recent unjust 
condemnation of Rutilius Rufus had weakened the 
senate and encouraged the violence of the equites, 
when, in B. c. 91, Drusus was. made tribune of the 
plebs in the consulate of L, Marcius Philippus and $ 
Sex. Julius Caesar. (Flor. 4 e.) i 
Under the plea of an endeavour to strengthen | 
the party of the senate, Drusus determined to gain 
over the plebs, the Latins, and the Italic socii. 
The urdour of his zeal was iñereased by the attack 


daughter was the mother of Brutus, that she was 
divorced from Caepio, and then married the father 
of Cato of Utica; for Cato, according to Plutarch 
(Cato Min. 1) was brought up in the house of his 
uncle Drnsus along with the children of Livia and 
Caepio, who was then living, and whosurvived Dru- 
sus. (Liv. pit. lxxiii.) As Cato of Utica was born 
Bc. 95 (Plat. Cat. Min. 2, 8,735 Liv. Epit. 114; 
Sallust. Catil. 54), and as Drusus, who died B. c. 
9], survived his sister, we must suppose, unless 
her first marriage was to Caepio, that an extra- 
ordinary combination of events was crowded into 
the years B. c. 95—91 : viz. Ist. the birth of 
Cato; 2nd. the death of his father; 3rd. the se- 
cond marriage of Livia; 4th. the births of at least 
three children by her “second husband ; 5th. her 
death; 6th. the rearing of her children in the 
house ‘of Drusus; 7th. the death of Drusus. 

Q. Servilius Caepio was the rival of Drusus in 
` birth, fortune, and influence. (Flor. iii. 17.) Ori- 
ginally they were warm friends. As Caepio mar- 
-tied Livia, the sister of Drusus, so Drusus married 
Servilia, the sister of Caepio (yducv érarhrary, 
Dion Cass. Frag. Peiresc. 110, ed. Reimar. vol. i. 
p. 45). Dion Cassius may be understood to refer to 
domestic causes of quarrel ; but, according to Pliny, | 
a rupture was occasioned between them from compe- 
tition in bidding for a ring at a public auction; 
and to this small event have been attributed. ‘the: 
struggles of Drusus for pre-eminence, and ulti- 
mately the kindling of the social war. (Plin, H. N. ‘spirator,—and that there were moments when 
xxxiii. 6.) The mutual jealousy of the brothers- | visions of sole dornination. floated, however indis- 
in-law proceeded to such great lengths, that on tinctly, before his eyes. He was eager in the pur- 
one occasion Drusus declared he would throw Cae- suit of popularity, and indefatigable i in the endea- | 
pio down the Tarpeian rock, Pe. Vir. Til, 66. - | your to ‘gain, and ¢ exercise influence. It. was one — 


the conflicting statements and opposite views of 


character is in some respeetsa problem. Even party- 
spirit wasat faultin estimating aman whose measures 
were regarded as revolutionary, while his political 
sentiments were. supposed to be profoundly. aristo- 
cratic. Velleius Paterculus (ii. 135 compare what 
is sald by the Psendo-Sallust in Epist.2 ad Ca Caes. 
de Rep. Ord.) applauds him for the tortuous policy of | 
attempting to wheedle the mob, by minor conces- 
sions to their demands, into a surrender of impor- 
tant claims to the optimates ; but we cannot help 
thinking (comp. Flor. ili. 18; Liv. Æ Epit, xx. lxxi), 
that he cared as much for self as for party—that. 


his ‘country’s good and enlightened views above | 
the capacity of the times—that, at last, he was ` 
‘soured by disappointment: into. a dangerous con- 


which his. enemy Caepio directed against the nobi- 
lity by prosecuting some of their leaders. From. 


Roman writers as to his motives and conduct, his- 


personal rivalries mingled with honest plans for 
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of the objects of his restless and self sufficient spi: l 


rit to become the arbiter of parties, and he acted 


from immediate impulses, without considering nicely | 


the result of his conduct. There was deep mean- 


ing in the witticism of Granius, the public crier, 


who, when Drusus saluted him in the ordinary 


phrase, “ Quid agis, Grani?” asked in reply, 


“Immo vero, tu Druse, quid agis?” (Cic. pro 
Plane. 14.) 
To coneiliate the people, Drusus renewed several 
of the propositions and imitated the measures of 
the Gracchi. He proposed and carried laws for 
the distribution of corn, or for its sale at a low 
price, and for the assignation of public land (leges 
frumentariae, agrariae, Liv. Epit \xxi.), The es- 
tablishment of several colonies in Italy and Sicily, 
which had long been A was now effected. 
(Appian, de Bell, Civ. i. 35.) Nothing could sur- 
pass the extravagance of ihe largesses to which he 
persuaded the senate to accede. (Tac. na. iii. 27.) 
He declared that he had been so bountiful, that 
nothing was left to be given, by any one else, but 
air and dirt, “coelum aut coenum.” (De Vir. Tl. 
66; Flor. iti. 17.) It was probably the exhaus- 
tion of the public treasury produced by such lavish 


expenditure that induced him to debase the sil- 


ver coinage by the alloy of one-eighth part of 

brass. (Plin. A. N. xxxii. 18.) Presumptuons, 
arrogant, and rash, he assumed a station to which 
he was not entitled by authority and experience, 
notwithstanding the splendour of his birth and the 
power of his eloquence. But his energy went far (as 
energy like his always will do) in silencing oppo- 
sition, and begetting submission to his will. Once, 
when the senate invited his attendance at their 
` place of meeting, he sent a message In answer: 


“Tet them come to me—to the Curia Hostilia, 


near the Rostra,” and they were so abject as to 
obey. (Val, Max. ix. 5. § 2: “Cum senatus ad 
eum misisset, ut in Curiam veniret, ‘Quare non 
potius,’ inquit, ‘ipse in Hostiliam, propinquam 
Rostris, id est, ad me venit?” This passage is 
remarkable for the opposition between Curia and 
Hostilia; whereas it is ordinarily stated that, in 


classical writers, Curia, without more, denotes the | 


Curia Hostilia.) 

Such conduct naturally produced a reached of 
feeling among some proud men, who had a high 
sense “of their own importance, saw the false posi- 
tion in which their party was placed, and TE 
pushing effrontery. In Cicero (de Orat. iii, 1, 2) 
we find a description of a scene full of turbulence 
and indecorum, where Philippus, the consul, in- 
veighs against the senate, while Drusus and the 
orator Crassus withstand him to the face. From 

the known politics of the persons concerned, this 
scene is exceedingly difficult to explain; but we 
believe that it occurred at a period in the career of 
Drusus when he had not yet identified himself 
with the formidable cabals of the Latins and Ita- 
lians, and when, in spite of his popular measures, 


he still retained the confidence of the senate, from ; 


his resistance to the equites. We believe that the 


haughty Philippus upbraided the senate for their 


complaisance to Drusus in favouring the plebs, and 


that it was the unmeasured rebuke of the aristocrat 


which roused the esprit de corps of the senator 
Crassus, We know from other sources that Phi- 
lippus opposed the passing of the agrarian laws of 
Drusus, and interrupted the tribune while he was 


harangaing the asembly; : i hereupon Drusus sent 
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‘one of his clients, instead of the regular viator, to 
arrest the consul. (Val. Max. ix. 5. § 2; Florus, 


iii, 17, and Auct. de Vir. Ii. vary aa from 

each other and from Valerius Maximus.) This 
order was executed with extreme violence, and 
Philippus was collared so tightly, that the blood. 
started from his- nostrils; upon which : Drusus, | 
taunting the luxurious epicurism of the consul, 
cried out, “Psha! itis only the gravy of thrushes.” 
(Schottus, ad Auct. de Vir. TU. 66.) 

Having thus bought over the people (who used 
to rise and shout when he appeared), and having, 
by promising to procure for them all the rights of 
citizenship, induced the Latini and Italic socii to 
assist him, Drusus was able, by force and. intimi- 


dation, to carry through his measures concerning 


the judicia (« legem “judiciariam pertulit,” Liv. 

Epit. lxxi.). Some writers, following Liv. Epit 

Ixxi., speak of his sharing the judicia “between the 
senate and the equites ; but his intention seems to 

have been entirely to transfer the judicia to the 

senate; for, without any positive exclusion of the 

equites and lower orders, as long as senators were 

eligible, it is probable that no names but those of 
senators would be placed by the praetors upon the 

lists of judices. (Puchta, Lrstitutionen, i. § 71.) 

We accept the circumstantial statement of Appian 
(B. C.i. 35), according to which the law of Drusus 
provided that the senate, now reduced below the 

regular number of 300, should be reinforced by 
the introduction of an equal number of new mem- 
bers selected from the most distinguished of the 
equites ; and enacted that the senate, thus doubled | 
in number, should possess the judicia. The law 
seems to have been silent as to any express exclu- 

sion of the equites; but it might be implied from 
its language that such exclusion was contemplated, 
and, so far as its positive enactment referred to the 
new members, they were entitled to be placed on 

the list of judices, gaa senators, not gua equites. 

Nor was there any prospective regulation for sup- 

plying from the equestrian order vacancies in the 

judicial lists. To this part of the law was added 

a second part, appointing a commission of inquiry 

into the bribery and corruption which the equites 

had practised while in exclusive possession of the 

judicia, (Appian, 2c; compare Cie. pro Rabir. 

Post. 7, pro Cluent. 56.) 

After Drusus had so far succeeded, the reaction 
set in rapidly and strongly. The Romans, who 
were usually led as much by feeling as by caleula- 
tion, required to be managed with peculiar tact 
and delicacy; but Drusus had a rough way of 
going to work, which, even in the moment of suc- 
cess, set in array against him the vanity and pre- 
judices of public men; and in his measures them- 
selves there appeared to be a species of trimming, 
which, while it seemed intended to displease none, 


was ultimately found to be unsatisfactory to all. 
It may be that he was actuated by a single-minded 


desire to do equal justice to all, and to remedy 
abuses wherever they might lurk, careless of the 


offence which his reforms might give; but even: 


his panegyrists among the ancients do not view 
his character in this light. Whatever else were 
his motives (and we believe them to have been 
complex—mulia varie moliebatur), he appeared to 
be the slave of many mpi 


Mob-popularity is 
at best but fleeting, and those of the people who 
had not been favoured with the distribution of 
lands were discontented at the luck of their more. 
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-fortunate competitors. The Roman populace ‘hated | 
franchise with themselves. The great body of the- 
senators, while the rest would not’ only suffer the 


‘mortification of exclusion, but be practically de- 


tion into their past misdeeds. The senators viewed 


been done. (Cie. de Leg. ii. 6, 12.) The senate | 


and void from the ‘beginning. “ Senatui videtur, 


cilia Didia required that a law, before being put to 


distinct clauses should not be put to the vote ina 


effect, were revoked; but probably the establish- 


plained by considering that, during its short appa- 


and that, according to the resolution of the senate, 


Drusus that the senate declared his laws null, and 


DRUSUS. ie a DRUSUS. S “Tost 
‘ot. “As to the precise order of these évetits, = wich 
took place within the period of a few months, 
we are in want of detailed information. The 70th 
and 71st books of Livy are unfortunately lost, and 
the abbreviated accounts of minor historians are 
not always easily reconcilable with each other. 
and with the incidental notices contained in other 
classical authors. | 

Drusus, who had been sincere in m promises, 
felt grievously the difficulty of performing them. 
Weariness and vexation of spirit overtook him. 
He found that, with all his followers, he had not 
one true friend. He repented him of his unquiet 
life, and longed for repose; but it was too late to 
retreat. The monstrous powers that he had brought 
into life urged him onward, and he became giddy - 
with the prospect of danger and confusion that lay 
before him. (Senec. de Brev. Vit. 6. ) Then came 
the news of strange portents and fearful auguries 
from all parts of Italy to perplex and confound his 
superstitious soul. (Oros. v.18; Obsequ. 114.. He 
was himself an augur and pontifex; pro Domo. 46. 
Hence the expression sodalis meus in the mouth of 
Cotta, Cic. de Nat. Deor. iii. 32.) Then came the 
exasperating thought of the ingratitude of the se- 
nate, and the determination to make them feel the 
energy which they had slighted. Thus agitated 
by uneasy passions, he scrupled not to meddle 
with the two-edged weapons of intrigue, sedition, 
and conspiracy, which he had neither foree nor skill 
to wield. He was like the Gracchi with their lustre 
faded. (Gracchorum obsoletus nitor, Auct. ad Heren. 
iv. 34.) He adopted the factious practice (of which 
the example was first set by C. Gracchus), of hold- 
ing separate meetings of his followers, and he 
made distinedions among them according to their — 
supposed fidelity. One he would admit to a pri- 
vate interview, another he would invite to a con-. 
ference where several were present, and there were 
some whom he did not ask to attend except on 
those occasions when all his adherents were sum- 
moned in a body. In furtherance of a common 
object, the secret conclave plotted, and the more | 
general association worked and organized, while 
the crowded meeting and the armed mob intimi- 
dated by the demonstration and exercise of phy- 
‘sical force. (Senec. de Benef vi. 34; Liv. Epit. 
lxxxi.) In Mai’s extracts from Diodorus (l. e.) is 
preser ved a remarkable oath (unaccountably headed. 
öpros PiAlrrov), by which members of the assoċja- 
tion bound themselves together. After calling by — 
name on the Roman gods, demigods, and heroes, 
the oath proceeds: “I swear that I will have the i 
same friends and foes with Drusus; that I wil 
spare neither substance, nor parent, nor child, nor 
life of any, so it be not for the good of Drusus and 
| of those who have taken this oath ; that if I þe- 
come. a citizen by the law of Drusus, I will hold. 
Rome my country, and Drusus my greatest bene- — 
factor; and that I will administer this oath to as 
many more as I be able. So may weal or woe be 
mine as I keep this oath or not.” The ferment 
soon became so great, that the public peace was 
‘more than threatened, Standards and eagles were 
seen in the streets, and Rome was like a battle-_ 


the foreigners who were striving to obtain equal 


equites, who were very numerous, ; felt all the i invi- 
diousness of raising a select few to the rank of 


prived of that profitable share which they had pre- 
viously enjoyed in the administration of justice. 
But worse than all was the apprehended inquisi- 


with dislike the proposed elevation to their own 
level of nearly 800 equites, now far below them in 
rank, and dreaded the addition of a heterogeneous 
mass, which was likely to harmonize badly with 
the ancient body. Moreover, they now suspected 
the ambition of Drusus, and did not choose to 
accept the transfer of the judicia at his hands. 
The Latins and socii demanded of him with stern 
importunity the price of their recent assistance ; 
and their murmurs at delay were deepened when. 
they saw the Roman populace dividing the ager 
publicus, and depriving them of those possessions 
which they had hitherto occupied by stealth or 
force. They even began to tremble for their pri- 
vate property. (Appian, le; Auct. de Vir. UL 66.) 
In this state of affairs, the united dissatisfaction 
of all parties enabled the senate, upon the proposi- 
tion of Philippus, who was augur as well as consul, 
to undo, by a few short lines, what had lately 


now, in pursuance of that Ahoan constitution 
which practically allowed a plurality of supreme 
legislative powers, voted that all the laws of Dru- 
sus, being carried against the auspices, were null | 


M. Drusi legibus populum non teneri” (Cic. pro 
Cornel, fr. ii. vol. iv. P. ii. p, 449; Asconius, inz 
Cie. pro Cornel. p. 68, ed. Orelli.) The lex Cae- 


the vote in the omnes should be promulgated for | 
three nundinae (17 days), and directed that several 


lump. If we may trust the suspected oration pro 
Domo (c. 16 and c. 20), the senate resolved that, 
in the passing of the laws of Drusus, the provisions 
of the lex Caecilia Didia had not been observed. 

It is difficult to suppose that the largesses of 
corn and land, so far as they had been carried into 


ment of colonies was stopped in its progress, and 
undoubtedly the lex judiciaria was completely de- 
feated. From the expressions of some ancient 
authors, it might be imagined that the lex judicia- 
ria had never been carried; but this is to be ex- 


rent existence, it never came into actual operation, 


it was null ab initio for want of essential pre-requi- |. 
sites of validity. From the narrative of Velleius 
Paterculus (ii. 18,14) and Asconius (2. e), it 
might be inferred (contrary to the opinion of seve- 
ral modern scholars), that it was ix the lifetime of | 


the fact is now established by a fragment of Dio-. 
dorus Siculus brought to light by Mai (Seript. Vet. field, in which the contending armies.. were ens 
Nova Collectio, ii. p. 116); from which we learn | camped, (Florus, 2. e.) 

that Drusus told the senate, that he could have | The end could not much ja be postponed. | 
prevented them from passing their ae had At a public assembly of the tribes, when the impa-_ 
he chosen to exert his power, and that the hour | tience and disappointment of the multitude were 
would come when they would. rue their suicidal rey expressed, Drusus was seized with a, faint - 
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ing fit, and carried home apparently lifeless. Some 
said that his illness was a pretence to gain time. 


Tt did in fact give him a brief respite, and public 


prayers for his recovery were put up throughout. 


Italy. Some said, that the fit was occasioned by 
an overdose of goat’s-blood, which he had swal- 
~ lowed, in order, by his pale countenance, to acere- 
_ dit a report that Caepio had attempted to poison 
him. Feverish anxiety, coupled with great mental 
and bodily exertion, had probably brought on a 
return of his old disorder, epilepsy, which was 
supposed to have been cured by a voyage he once 
made to Anticyra, for the purpose of taking helle- 


bore upon the spot where it grew. (De Fir. £11. 663 


Plin, Æ. N. xxviii. 41, xxv. 21; Gell. xvii. 15.) 
Affairs now approached a crisis. The social 
war was manifestly bursting into flame; and the 
consuls, looking upon Drusus as a chief conspirator, 
resolved to meet his plots by counterplots. He 
= knew his danger, and, whenever he went into the 
city, kept a strong body-guard of attendants close to 
his person. The accounts of his death vary in several 
particulars. Appian says, that the consuls invited 
a party of Etruscans and Umbrians into the city to 
waylay him under pretence of urging their claims 
to citizenship; that he became afraid to appear 
abroad, and received his partizans in a dark pas- 
sage in his house; and that, one evening at dusk, 
when dismissing the crowds who attended, he 
suddenly cried out that he was wounded, and fell 
to the ground with a leather-cutter’s knife sticking 
in his groin. The writer de Viris Idlustribus re- 
lates that, at a meeting on the Alban mount, the 
Latins conspired to kill Philippus; that Drusus, 
though he warned Philippus to beware, was ac- 
cused in the senate of plotting against the consul’s 


life; and that he was stabbed upon entering his 


house on his return from the Capitol. (Compare 
also Vell. Patere. ti. 14.) . 
Assassinated as he was in his own hall, the 
image of his father was sprinkled with his blood ; 
and, while he was dying, he tumed to those who 
surrounded him, and asked, with characteristic 
arrogance, based perhaps upon conscious honesty 
of purpose, “ Friends and neighbours, when will 
the commonwealth have a citizen like me again?” 
Though he was cut off in the flower of manhood, 
© no one considered his death premature. It was 
even rumoured that, to escape from inextricable 
-embarrassments, he had died by his own hand. 
The assassin was never discovered, and no attempts 
` were made to discover him. Caepio and Philippus 
 (Ampelius, 26) were both suspected of having 
suborned the crime; and when Cicero (de Nat. 
-» Deor. tii, 33) accuses Q. Varius of the murder, he 
probably does not mean that it was the very hand. 
of Varius which perpetrated the act. eee 
Cornelia, the mother of Drusus, a matron worthy 


-of her illustrious name, was present at the death- 
scene, and bore her calamity—a calamity the more 


bitter hecause unsweetened by vengeance—with 
< the same high spirit, says Seneca (Cons. ad Mare. 
16), with which her son had carried his laws. 


After the fall of Drusus, his political opponents 
co., treated his death as.a just retribution for his inju- 
ooo a ries to the state. This sentiment breathes through 

a fragment of a speech of C. Carbo, the younger’ 


. (delivered B. c. 90), which has been celebrated by 


Cicero (Orator, 63). for the peculiarity of its tro- 
chaie: rythm : “ O Marce Druse (patrem appello), | 
: tu dicere solebas sacram esse rempublicam : quicum- 
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que eam violavisseni, ab omnibus esse eù poenas per- 


solutas. Patris dictum sapiens temeritas fili com- 
probavit.” (Niebuhr, History of Rome, vol. iv. Lec- 
ture xxxii. ; Bayle, Dict. s. v. Drusus; De Brosses, 
Vie du Consul Philippe in Mémoires de VAcadémie 
des Inscriptions, xxvii. p. 406.) 

- 7. Livius Drusus CLAUDIANUS, the father of 
Livia, who was the mother of the emperor Tibe- 
rius. He was one of the gens Claudia, and was 
adopted by a Livius Drusus. (Suet. Zib. 3; Vell. 
Patere. ii. 75.) It was through this adoption that 
the Drusi became connected with the imperial 
family. Pighius (Annales, iii. p. 21), by some over- 
sight which is repugnant to dates and the ordinary 
laws of human mortality, makes him the adopted 
son of No. 3, and confounds him with No. 5, and, 
in this error, has been followed by Vaillant. 

(Num. Ant. Fam. Rom. ii. 51.) There is no such 
inconsistency in the supposition that he was adopted 
by No. 7, who is spoken of by Suetonius as if he 
were an ancestor of Tiberius, (Augustinus, Fam. 
Rom. (Livii) p. 77 ; Fabretti, Inser. c. 6, No. 38.) 
The father of Livia, after the death of Caesar, 
espoused the cause of Brutus and Cassius, and, 
after the battle of Philippi, being proscribed by 

the conquerors, he followed the example of others 
of his own party, and killed himself in his 
tent. (Dion Cass. xlviii. 44; Vell. Patere. ii. 71.) 
It is likely that he is the Drusus who, in B. c. 40, 
encouraged Decimus Brutus in the vain hope that 
the fourth legion and the legion of Mars, which 

had fought under Caesar, would go over to the side 
of his murderers. (Cic. ad Fam. xi. 19. $ 2. 


In other parts of the correspondence of Cieero, 


the name Drusus occurs several times, and the 
person intended may be, as Manutius conjectured, 
identical with the father of Livia. In B œ. 59, it 
seems that a lucrative legation was intended for a. 
Drusus, who is called, perhaps in allusion to some 
discreditable occurrence, the Pisaurian. {Ad Add 
i. 7. $3.) A Drusus, in B. c. 54, was accused by 
Lucretius of praevericatio, or corrupt coilusien in 
betraying a cause which he had undertaken to 
prosecute. Cicero defended Drusus, and he was 
acquitted by a majority of four, The tribuni 
aerarii saved him, though the greater part of the 
senators and equites were against him; for though 
by the lex Fufia each of the three orders of judices 
voted separately, it was the majority of single 
votes, not the majority of majorities, that decided 
the judgment. (dd Ad. iv. 16. $$ 5, 8, ib. 15. 
$ 9, ad Qu. Fr. ii. 16. $ 3. As to the mode of 
counting votes, see Ascon. iz Cie. pro Ail. p. 53, 
ed. Orelli.) In B. c. 50, M. Caelius Rufus, who 


‘was accused of an offence against the Seantinian 


law, thinks it ridiculous that Drusus, who was then 
probably praetor, should be appointed to preside at: 
the trial. Upon this ground it has been imagined 


that there was some stigma of impurity upon the 


character of Drusus. (Ad Fam. viii 12. $ 8, 14. 
§ 4.) He possessed gardens, which Cicero was 
very anxious to purchase. (ad dit xii, 21.9.3, 


| 22. §.3, 23: $-3, xiii 26.91.) | a 
| 8. M. Livius Drusus Lipo was probably 
aedile about B. c. 28, shortly before the completion 
of the Pantheon, and may be the person who is- 
mentioned by Pliny (Æ. N. xxxvi. 15. s. 24) as 
having given games at Rome when the theatre was 


covered by Valerius, the architect of Ostium. He 


was consul in B. c. 15. As his name denotes, he 
-was originally a Scribonius Libo, and was adopted 


a 
4 
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by a Livius Drusus. Hence he is supposed to 


have been adopted by Livius Drusus Claudianus 
[No. 7], whose name, date, want of male children, 
and political associations with the party opposed 
to Caesar, favour the conjecture. He is also sup- 
posed to have been the father of the Libo: Drusus, 
or Drusus Libo [No. 10], who conspired against 
Tiberius. As Pompey the Great would appear 
from Tacitus (Anz. ii. 27) to have been the pro- 
avus of the conspirator, Scribonia his amita, and 
the young Caesars (Caius and Lucius) his. conso- 
brini, Drusus Libo, the father, is supposed to have 
marrried a granddaughter of Pompey. Still there 
are difficulties in the pedigree, which have per- 
plexed Lipsius, Gronovius, Ryckius, and other 
learned commentators on the cited passage in 
Tacitus. M. de la Nauze thinks that the father 
was a younger brother of Scribonia, the wife of 
Augustus, and that he married his grandniece, the 
daughter of Sextus Pompeius. According to this 
explanation, he was about 26 years younger than 
his elder brother, L. Scribonius Libo, who was 
consul B. c. 34, and whose daughter was married 
to Sextus Pompeius. (Dion Cass. xlviii. 16 ; 
Appian, B. C. v. 139.) 

There is extant a rare silver coin of M. Drusus 
Libo, bearing on the obverse a naked head, sup- 
posed by some to be the head of his natural, by 
others of his adoptive, father. On the reverse is a 
sella curulis, between cornucopiae and branches of 
olive, with the legend M. Livr L. F. Drusus 
Ligo, headed by the words Ex. S.C. It may be 
doubted whether the letters L. F. do not denote 
that Lucius was the praenomen of the adoptive 
father. (Morell. Thes. Num. ii. p. 586; Dru- 
mann’s Rom. iv. p. 591, n. 63; De la Nauze, in 
Mémoires de Académie des Inscriptions, XXXV. 
p. 600.) | 

9. Livia DRUSILLA. [Livia] 

10. L, Scrrsonzus Liso Drusus, or, as he 
is called by Velleius Paterculus (ii. 130), Drusus 
Liso, is supposed to have been the son of No. 8, 
to which article we refer for a statement of the 
difficulty experienced by commentators in attempt- 
ing to explain his family connexions. Firmius 
Catus, a senator, in A. D. 16, taking advantage of 
the facility and stupidity of his disposition, his 
taste for pleasure and expense, and his family 
pride, induced him to seek empire with its atten- 
dant wealth, and to consult soothsayers and magi- 
cians as to his chances of success. He was betrayed 


by Catus through Flaccus Vescularius to the em- 


peror Tiberius, who nevertheless made him praetor, 
and continued to receive him at table without any 
mark of suspicion or resentment. At length he 


was openly denounced by Fulcinius Trio, for 


having required one Junius to summon shades 
from the infernal regions. Hereupon he strove at 


first to excite compassion by a parade of grief, il- 
ness, and supplication. As if he were too unwell | 
to walk, he was carried in a woman’s litter to the. 


senate on the day appointed for opening the prose- 


cution, and stretched his suppliant hands to the- 
emperor, who received him with an unmoved 
countenance, and, in stating the case to be proved: 


against him, affected a desire neither to suppress. 


nor to exaggerate aught. Finding that there was. 
no hope of pardon, he put an end to his own life, | 
though his aunt Scribonia had tried in vain to dis- 
-suade him from thus doing another's work ; but he | 

thought that to keep himself alive till it pleased | 


Tiberius to have 
another’s work. Even, after his death, the prosecu- 


was forfeited to his accusers, 
dishonoured, and public rejoicings were voted upon 
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him slain would rather be doing 


tion was continued by the emperor. His property 
His memory was. 


his death. Cn. Lentulus proposed that thenceforth 
no Scribonius should assume the cognomen Drusus. 
(Tac. Ann. ii. 27—32; Suet. Tib. 25; Dion Cass. 
vii. 15; Senec. Epist. 70.) ee oe 
<- 11. Nero Cuavpivs Drusus (commonly called 

by the moderns Drusus Senior, to distinguish him 

from his nephew, the son of Tiberius), had origi- 
nally the praenomen Decimus, which was after- 

wards exchanged for Nero; and, after his death, | 
received the honourable agnomen Germanicus, 
which is appended to his name on coins. . Hence 

care should be taken not to confound him with 

the celebrated Germanicus, his son. 
were Livia Drusilla (afterwards Julia Augusta) — 
and Tiberius Claudius Nero, and through both of 
them he inherited the noble blood of the Claudii, 
who had never yet admitted an adoption into their 
gens. From the adoption of his maternal grand- 
father [No. 7] by a Livius Drusus, he became 
legally one of the representatives of another illus- 
trious race. He was a younger brother of Tiberius 
Nero, who was afterwards emperor. Augustus, 
having fallen in love with his mother, procured a _ 
divorce between her and her husband, and married 
her himself. Drusus was born in the house of 
Augustus three months after this marriage, in B.c. 
38, and a suspicion prevailed that Augustus was 
more than a step-father. Hence the satirical verse 
was often in men’s mouths, 

Tots edruxotar kal rplunva maia, ; 
Augustus took up the boy, and sent him to Nero- 
his father, who soon after died, having appointed 
Augustus guardian to Tiberius and Drusus. (Dion 
Cass. xlviii. 44; Vell. Pat, i162; Suet. Aug. 62, 
Claud. 1; Prudentius, de Simulacro Liviae.) 

Drusus, as he grew up, was more liked by the — 
people than was his brother. He was free from 
dark reserve, and in him the character of the 
Claudian race assumed its most attractive, as in 
Tiberius its most odious, type. In everything he — 
did, there was an air of high breeding, and the no- 
ble courtesy of his manners was set off by singular 


beauty of person and dignity of form. He pose - 


sessed in a high degree the winning quality of al- > 
ways exhibiting towards his friends an even and con- 
sistent demeanour, without capricious alternations 

of familiarity and distance, and he seemed adapted 
by nature to sustain the character of a prince and 
statesman. (Tac. Ann., vi. 51; Vell. Pat. iv. 97.) 

It was known that he had a desire to see the com- 
monwealth restored, and the people cherished the 


hope that he would live to give them back their 


ancient liberties. (Suet. Claud. 13 Tac. Ann: i. 83.) 


‘He wrote a letter to his brother, in which he 


broached the notion of compelling Augustus to re- |. 


sign the empire; and this letter was betrayed by — 


Tiberius to Augustus (Suet. 7%. 50.) But notwith- 


standing this indication that the affection of Tibe- - 


rius was either a hollow pretence, or yielded to 


his sense of duty to Augustus, the brothers main- _ 
| tained during their lives an appearance, atleast, _ 
of fraternal tenderness, which, according to Vale- 
rius Maximus (v. 5. § 3), had only one parallel < 
the friendship of Castor and Pollux! In the do . 


mestic relations of life, the conduct of Drusus was 
exemplary. He married the beautiful and illus- _ 


His parents 
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| dued the Frisians, laid upon. them a moderate trii 


` trious Antonia, a.daughter—and, according to the 


preponderance of authority [ANronza, No. 5], the 
younger daughter—of M. Antonius the triumvir by 
Octavia, the sister of Augustus. Their mutual 
attachment was unusually great, and the unsullied 
fidelity of Drusus to the marriage-bed became a 
theme of popular admiration and applause in a 
profligate age. It is finely referred to by Pedo 
Albinovanus in his beautiful poem upon the death 


of Drusus: - 


Tu concessus amor, tu solus et ultimus illi, 
- Tu requies fesso grata laboris eras. 
He must have been young when he married; for, 
though he died at the age of thirty, he had several 
children who died before him, besides the three, 
Germanicus, Livia, and Claudius, who survived 
their father. | m 
= He began public life early. In B. c. 19, he ob- 
tained permission, by a decree of the senate, to fill 
all magistracies five years before the regular time, 
(Dion Cass, liv. 10.) . In the beginning of B. c. 
16, we find him presiding with his brother at a 
gladiatorial show; and when Augustus, upon. his 
departure for Gaul, took Tiberius, who was then 
praetor, along with him, Drusus was left in the city 
to discharge, in his brothers place, the important 
duties of that office. (Dion Cass. liv. 19.) In 
the following year he was made quaestor, and sent 
` against the Rhaetians, who were accused of having 
committed depredations upon Roman travellers and 
allies of the Romans, The mountainous parts of 
the country were inhabited by handitti, who levied 
contributions from the peaceful cultivators of the 
plains, and plundered all who did not purchase 
freedom from attack by special agreement. Every, 
< chance male who fell into their hands was mur- 
dered, Drusus attacked and routed them near the 
 Tridentine Alps, as they were about to make a 
‘foray into Italy. His victory was not decisive, 
‘but he obtained praetorian honours as his reward. 
The Rhaetians, after being repulsed from. Italy, 
--eontinued to infest the frontier of Gaul. Tiberius 
- was then despatched to join Drusus, and the bro- 
thers jointly defeated some of the tribes of the 
- Rhaeti and Vindelici, while others submitted with- | 
‘out resistance. A tribute was imposed upon the 
country. The greater part of the population was 
carried off, while enough were left to till the soil 
without being able to rebel.. (Dion Cass. liv. 22 ; 
Strab. iv. fin. ; Florus, iv. 12.) These exploits of 
the young step-sons of Augustus are the theme of 
a spirited ode of Horace. (Carm. iv. 4, ib. 14.) . 
On the return of Augustus to Rome from Gaul, 
in B. c. 18, Drusus was sent into that province, 
which had been driven into revolt by the exaction 
of the Roman governor, Licinius, who, in order to 
increase the amount of the monthly tribute, had 
-divided the year into fourteen months. Drusus 
-made a new assessment of property for the purpose 
of taxation, and in B. c. 12 quelled the tumults 
which had been occasioned by his financial mea- 
sures, (Liv. Epit. exxxvi. exxxvii.) . The Sicambri 
‘and their allies, under pretence of attending an- 
annual festival held at Lyons at the altar of Au- 


gustus, had fomented the disaffection of the Gallic | 


chieftains. In the tumults which ensued, their. 
troops had crossed the Rhine. Drusus now drove. 
them back into the Batavian island, and pursued 
them in their. own territory, laying waste the- 


bute of beeves-hides, and passed by shallows into the 
territory of the Chauci, where his vessels grounded 
upon the ebbing of the tide. From this danger he 


was rescued by the friendly assistance of the Fri- 


sians. Winter now approached. He returned to 
Rome, and in B. c. 11 was made praetor urbanus. . 
-Drusus was the first Roman general who pene- 


trated to the German ocean. It is probable that 
he united the military design of reconnoitering the 


coast with the spirit of adventure and scientific 
discovery. (Tac. Germ. 34.) From the migratory 
character of the tribes he subdued, it is not easy 
to fix their locality with precision ; and the difi- 
culty of geographical exactness is increased by the 


alterations which time and the elements have made 


in the face of the country. Mannert and others 


identify the Dollart with the place where the fcet 
of Drusus went ashore; but the Dollart first as- 


sumed its present form in A.D. 1277; and Wilhelm 
(#eldsiige der Nero Claudius Drusus im Nordlichen 
feuischlund) makes the Jahde, westward of the 
mouth of the Weser, the scene of this misndven- 
ture. It is by no means certain by what. course 
Drusus reached the ocean, although it is the gene- 
ral opinion that he had already constructed a canal 


uniting the eastern arm of the Rhine with the 


Yssel, and so had opened himself a way by the 
Zuydersee. This opinion is confirmed by a pas- 
sage in ' 
upon entering the Fossa Drusiana, prays for tlic 


protection of his father, who had gone the same 


way before him, and then sails by the Zuydersee 
(Lacus Flevus) to the ocean, up to the mouth of 


the Ems (Amisia). To this expedition of Drusus 
may perhaps be referred the naval battle in the 
Ems mentioned by Strabo (vii. ini), in which the - 


Bructeri were defeated, and the subjugation of 
the islands on the coast, especially Byrchamis 
(Borkum). (Strab. vii. 84; Plin. M. N. iv. 13.) 
Ferdinand Wachter (Ersch und Gruber’s Krey- 
cloptidie, s. v.. Drusus) thinks, that the canal 
of Drusus must have been too great'a work to 
be completed at so early a period, and that Dru- 
sus could not have had time to run up the Ems. 
He supposes, that Drusus sailed to the ocean 
by one of the natural channels of the river, and 
that the inconvenience he experienced and the 
geographical knowledge he gained led him to avail 
himself of the capabilities aiforded by the Lacus 
Flevus for a safer junction with the ocean; that 
his works on the Rhine were probably begun in 
this campaign, and were not finished until some 
years afterwards. The precise nature of those 
works cannot now be determined. They appear 
to have consisted not only of a canal (Jossa), but 
of a dyke or mound (ayyer, moles) across the Rhine. 
Suetonius seems to use even the word fossae in 


the sense of a mound, not a canal. “ Trans Tiberim- 
fossas novi et immensi operis effecit, quae nunc 


adhuc Drusinae vocantur.” (Claud. i.) Tacitus 


(Ann, xiii. 53) says, that Paullinus Pompeius, in 


A.D. 58, completed the agger coercendo Rheno 


which had been begun by Drusus sixty-three years 
before; and afterwards relates that Civilis, by de- 
stroying the goles formed by Drusus, allowed. the 
waters of the Rhine to rush down and inundate the 
side of Gaul. (Hist.v.19.) The most probable opi- 
nion seems to be, that Drusus duga canal from the 


greater part of their country. He then followed | Rhine near Amheim to the Yssel, near Doesherg 
the course: of the Rhine, sailed: to the ocean, sub- (which bears a trace of his name), and that he also 


Tacitus (Ann. ii. 8), where Germanicus, 


as) DRUSUS, so 
-widened the bed of the narrow outlet which at 
that time connected the Lacus Flevus with the 
ocean. These were his fossae. With regard to 


his agger or moles, it is supposed that he partly- 


dammed up the south-western arm of the Rhine 


(the Vahalis or Waal), in order to allow more 


water to flow into the north-eastern arm, upon 


which his canal was situated. But this hypothesis 


‘as to the situation of the dyke is very doubtful. 
Some modern authors hold that the Yssel ran into 
the Rhine, and did not run into the Zuydersee, 
‘and that the chief work of Drusus consisted in 


connecting the Yssel with a river that ran from 


Zutphen into the Zuydersee. 


_. He did not tarry long at Rome. On the com- 


mencement of spring he returned to Germany, 
subdued the Usipetes, built a bridge over the. 


Lippe, invaded the country of the Sicambri, and 
passed on through the territory of the Cherusci as 
far as the Visurgis (Weser). This he was able to 
effect from meeting with no opposition from the 
o Sicambri, who were engaged with all their forces 
in fighting against the Chatti, He would have 
gone on to cross the Weser had he not been deterred 
(such were the ostensible reasons) by scarcity of 
provisions, the approach of winter, and the evil 
omen of a swarm of bees which settled upon the 
lances in front of the tent of the praefectus castro- 
rum. (Jul. Obsequens, i. 132.) Ptolemy (ii. 11) 
mentions the rpémaa Apodoov, which, to judge 
from the longitude and latitude he assigns to 
them (viz. long. 33°. 45%. lat. 52° 45".), were 
probably erected on the spot where the army 
reached the Weser. No doubt Drusus found it 
prudent to retreat. In retiring, he was often in 
danger from the stratagems of the enemy, and 
_ once was nearly shut up in a dangerous pass near 
_ Arbalo, and. narrowly escaped perishing with his 
o whole army. But the careless bravery of the 
Germans saved him... His enemies had already by 
anticipation divided the spoil. The Cherusci chose 
` the horses, the Suevi the gold and silver, and the 
Sicambri the prisoners. Thinking that the Romans 
were as good as taken, after immolating twenty 
Roman centurions as a preparatory sacrifice, they 
rushed on without order, and were repulsed. It 
was now they, and their horses, and sheep, and 
neck-chains (torques), that were sold by Drusus. 
‘Henceforward they confined themselves to distant 
attacks. (Dion Cass. liv. 20; Florus, iv. 12; Plin, 
#,N. xi. 18.) Drusus had breathing time to build 


two castles, one at the confluence of the Luppia and 
the Aliso, and the other near the country of the. 
Chatti on the Rhine. The latter is probably the 
modern Cassel over against Mayence. The former: 


is thought by some who identify the Aliso with 
the Alm, to be the modern Elsen Neuhaus in 


the district of Paderborn; by others, who iden- 


‘tify. the Aliso with the Lise, to be Lisborn 


near Lippstadt in the district of Münster. Drusus 


now returned. to Rome with the reputation 


-of having conquered several tribes beyond the 


Rhine (Liv. Api. exxxviii.), and received as his 


reward a vote of the senate granting him an ova-| 
tion with the insignia of a triumph, and decreeing 


` that at the end of his praetorship he should have 
proconsular authority. But Augustus would not. 


‘his post. The Chatti left the territory which had 
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been assigned to them by the Romans. After 
having long refused to become allies of the Sicam- 
bri, they now consented to join that powerful peo- 


ple; but their united forces were not a match for 
Drusus. Some of the Chatti he subdued; others 
he could do no more than harass and annoy. He » 
attacked the Nervii, who were headed by Senectius 
and Anectins (Liv. Epit. cxxxix); and it was pro- 


ably in this campaign that he built a castle upon 


the Taunus. (Tac. Ann. i.56.). He then returned 
to Rome with Augustus and Tiberius, who had — 
been in Lugdunensian Gaul, watching the result of 

the war in Germany, and upon his arrival he was 
elected to the consulship, which was to commence 
on the Kalends of January, B. c. 9. Drusus could 
not rest in peace at Rome, To worry and subju- 
gate the Germans appeared to be the main object 
of his life. Without waiting for the actual com- 
mencement of his consulship (Pedo Albin..1. 189) 
he returned to the scene of battle, undeterred by — 
evil forebodings, of which there was no lack. 
There had been horrible storms and inundations in 
the winter months, and the lightning had struck — 
three temples at Rome. (Ib. 1. 401; Dion Cass. 


lv.) He attacked the Chatti, won a hard-fought 


battle, penetrated to the country of the Suevi, 
gaye the Marcomanni (who were a portion of the 
Suevi) a signal defeat, and with the arms taken as 
spoil erected a mound as atrophy. Jt was now 
perhaps that he gave the Suevi Vannius as their 
king. (Tac. Anz. xii. 29.) He then turned his 
forces against the Chernsci, crossed the Weser (?), 
and carried all before him to the Elbe. (Messalla 
Corvin. de Aug. Prog. 39; Ped. Albin. 1. 17,113; | 

Aur. Vict. Epit. i; Orosius, iv. 21.) The course 
that Drusus took on his way to the Elbe cannot. 
be determined. Florus (iv. 12) speaks of his mak- 
ing roads through ( patefecit) the Hercynian forest, 
and Wilhelm (Fekéziige, &c. p. 50) thinks that he 
advanced through Thuringia. Drusus endeavoured 
in vain to cross the Elbe. (Dion Cass. iv. init. 3 
Eutrop. iv. 12.) A miraculous event. occurred ¢ 
a woman of dimensions greater than. human ap- 
peared to him, and said to him, in the Latin — 
tongue, “Whither goest thou, insatiable Drusus? 
The Fates forbid thee to advance. Away! The 


end of thy deeds and thy life is nigh.” Dion 


Cassius cannot help believing the fact of the appa- 
rition, seeing that the prophetic warning was so 


soon fulfilled! Thus deterred by the guardian | 


Genius of the land, Drusus hastened back to the 
Rhine, after erecting trophies on the banks of the 
Elbe. Suetonius (Claud. 1) varies from Dion Cas- 
sius in the particulars of this legend, and some of 


the moderns endeavour to explain it by referring — | 
the denunciation to a German prophetess or Wala. 


On his retreat, wolves howled round the camp, 


two strange youths appeared on horseback among 


the intrenchments, the screams of women. were 


heard, and the stars raced about in the sky. (Ped, 
Albin. 1, 405.) Such were the superstitious fears. — 
which oppressed the minds of the Romans, who 
would rather flatter themselves that they were 


submitting to supernatural forces than avoiding the 


human might of dangerous enemies. Between the 

| Elbe and the Sala (probably the Thuringian Saal), 

| l Len ori Sut would not | death overtook Drusus. According to. the Epitomi- 

allow him to bear the title of imperator, which had | ser. 

been conferred upon him by the army in the field. 
In the next year, B. c. 10, Drusus was again at | 


ser of Livy (cxl.) (whose last books contained a full 
account of these transactions), the horse of Drusus - 


fell upon his leg, and Drusus died of the fracture 


jon the thirtieth day after the accident. Of the 


a RNB Da 
‘numerous writers who mention the death of Dru- | 
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sus, no one besides alludes to the broken leg. 
Suetonius, whose history is a rich receptacle of 


` scandal, mentions the incredible report that Dru- 
sus was poisened by Augustus, after having dis- 


obeyed an order of the emperor for his recall. It 
-is indeed probable enough that the emperor thought 
he had advanced far enough, and that it would be 
unwise. to exasperate into hostility the inoffensive 
tribes beyond the Elbe. Tiberius, Augustus, and 
Livia were in Pavia (Ticinum) when the tidings 
of the dangerous illness of Drusus reached them. 
Tiberius with extraordinary speed crossed the 
Alps, performing a journey of 200 Roman miles 
through a difficult and dangerous country, without 
_.. stopping day or night, and arrived in time to close 
the eyes of his brother. (Plin. H. N. xii. 20; 
Val. Max. v. 5; Ped. Albin. 1. 89; Senec. Consol. 
ad Polyb. 34.). Drusus, though at the point of 
death, had yet presence of mind enough to com- 
mand, that Tiberius should be received with all 
the distinction due to a consular and an imperator. 
The summer camp where Drusus died was called 
Scelerata, the Accursed. The corpse was carried 
in a marching military procession to the winter- 
quarters of the army at Moguntiacum ( Mayence) 
upon the Rhine, Tiberius walking all the way as 
chief mourner. The troops wished the funeral to 
be celebrated there, but Tiberius brought the body 
to Italy. It was burnt in the field of Mars, and 
the ashes deposited in the tomb of Augustus, who 
composed the verses that were inscribed upon his 
.-sepulchral monument, and wrote in prose a memo- 
rial of. his life. In a funeral oration held by Au- 


- gustus in the Flaminian Circus, he exclaimed, “ I 
. pray the gods to make my adopted sons Caius and 
‘Lucius like Drusus, and to vouchsafe to me as 
honourable a death as his.” 
Among the honours paid to Drusus the cogno- 
men Germanicus was decreed to him and his pos- 
A marble arch with trophies was erected 
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mentioned by those writers, it is often necessary 
to have recourse to uncertain conjecture, 

~The misery that Drusus must have occasioned 


among the German tribes was undoubtedly exces- 


sive. Some antiquaries have imagined that the 
German imprecation “ Das dich der Drus hole” 
may be traced to the traditional dread of this ter- 
rible conqueror. The country was widely devas- 
tated, and immense multitudes were carried away — 
from their homes and transplanted to the Gallic 
bank of the Rhine. Such was the horror occa- 
sioned by the advance of the Romans, that the 
German women often dashed their babes against 
the ground, and then flung their mangled bodies 
in the faces of the soldiers, (Oros. vi. 21.) 
Drusus himself possessed great animal courage. 
In battle he endeavoured to engage in personal 
combat with the chieftains of the enemy, in order 
to earn the glory of the spolia opima. He had no. 
contemptible foe to contend against, and though 
he did not escape unscathed—though, as Varus | 
soon had occasion to feel, the Germanic spirit was 
not quelled—he certainly accomplished an impor- 
tant work in subjugating the tribes between the 
Rhine and the Weser, and erecting fortresses to 
preserve his conquests. According to Florus, he 
erected upwards of fifty fortresses along the banks 
of the Rhine, besides building two bridges across 
that river, and establishing garrisons and guards 
on the Meuse, the Weser, and the Elbe. He im- 
pressed the Germans not less by the opinion of his . 
intellect. and character than by the terror of his 
arms. 
flinching firmness and severity, but they who sub- 


mitted might rely on his good faith. He did not, 


like his successor Varus, rouse and inflame opposi- _ 
tion by tyrannous insolence or wanton cruelty to 
the conquered. Whether, educated as he was in 
scenes of bloodshed, he would have fulfilled the. 


expectations of the people, had he lived to attain 


the empire, it is impossible to pronounce. He was 
undoubtedly, in his kind, one of the great men of his- 
day. To require that a Roman general, in the heat 
of conquest, should shew mercy to people who, ac- 


| cording to Roman ideas, were ferocious and danger- 


ous barbarians, or should pause to balance the cost 


. -against the glory of success, would be to ask more 
d than could be expected of any ordinary mortal in 


a similar position. It is not fair to view the cha- 


-racters of one age by the light of another; for he 
| who has lived, says Schiller, so as to satisfy the 
| best of his own time, has lived for all times. 


(Bayle, Dict. s.v.; Ferd. Wachter, in Ersch und 
Gruber’s Encyclopadie, s. v., Wilhelm, die Feld- 


zige des Nero Claudius Drusus in dem Nordi. 
| Deutschland, Halle, 1826.) REE ey ao 


12. Tiserius Nero CAESAR, the emperor 


| Tiberius. [TrpeRrus.] 


- 18, GERMANICUS CAESAR. [Gunmanicvs,] 
14. Livia. [Livia] ao oe ae 
15. Tr Craupivs Drusus CAESAR, the em- 


| peror Claudius. [Cuaunius, p. 775, b.] : oe, 

| 16. DaususCazsar, commonly called by modern 
writers Drusus Junior, to distinguish him from his 

| uncle Drusus, the brother of Tiberius (No. 11), 

| was the son of the emperor Tiberius by his first | 

| wife, Vipsania, who was the daughter of Agrippa 

ed by Pomponia, the daughter of Atticus. Thus, his - 

preceding narrative the dates have been | g 

| his descent on the mother’s side was by no means __ 

| so splendid as that of his cousin Germanicus, who 


great-grandfather was only a Roman knight, and 


They who resisted had to dread his un- es 


delighted in slaughter, and such was his ferocity, 


gests to drink to excess. ` Plutarch relates how a 


for players, whom he encouraged in their factious | 


was a grandson of the triumvir Antony and 
great-nephew of Augustus. He married. Livia, | 
the sister of Germanicus, after the death of her 
first husband, Caius Caesar, the son of Augustus 
and Seribonia; but his wife was neither s0 
popular nor so prolific as Agrippina, the wife 
of Germanicus. However, she bore him three 
children—-two sons, who were twins, and a daugh- 
ter. Of the twins, one died shortly after his. 
father, and the other, Tiberius, was murdered by 
the emperor Caligula. The daughter, Julia, was 
first married to Nero, son of Germanicus, and, 
after his death, she carried the noble blood of the 
Drusi into the equestrian family of the Rubellii, 
by uniting herself with - C. Rubellius Blandus. 
(Tac. Ann. vi. 275 Juv. Sat. viii, 40.) As 
long as Germanicus lived, the court was divided. 
between the parties of Germanicus and Drusus, 
and Tiberius artfully held the balance of favour 
even between them, taking care not to declare 
which should be his successor. Notwithstanding 
go many circumstances which were likely to pro- 

‘duce alienation and jealousy, it is one of the best 
traits in the character of Drusus, that he always 
preserved a cordial friendship for Germanicus, and, 
‘upon his death, was kind to his children, (Tac. Ann. 
$i. 43, iv. 4.) When Piso, relying on the ordinary 
baseness of human nature, after the death of Ger- 
manieus, endeavoured to secure the protection of 
Drusus, Drusus replied to his overtures with a stu- 
died ambiguity, which appeared to be a lesson of 
the emperor’s craft, for his own disposition was na- 
` turally frank and unguarded. (Anz. iii. 8.) Though 
he had not the dissimulation of Tiberius, he was 
nearly his equal in impurity and in cruelty. He 


the art of war, and to make him popular with the 
soldiery, but to remove him from the dissipations 
of the city. It is not easy to determine the exact | 
' scene of his operations, but he succeeded in foment- 
ing dissension among the Germanic tribes, and 
destroyed the power of Maroboduus. For these | 
successes an ovation was decreed to him by the 
senate, In the year A. D. 21, he was consul a 
‘second time, and the emperor was his colleague. 
In a. D. 22, he was promoted to the still higher 
dignity of the “ tribunicia potestas,” a title devised 
by Augustus to avoid the obloquy, attending the 
name of king or dictator. By this title subsequent 
emperors counted the years of their reign upon 
their coins. It rendered, the power of intercession 
and the sacrosanct character of tribunus plebis 
‘compatible with patrician birth. To confer it upon 
Drusus was clearly to point him out as the in- 
tended successor to the empire. (Ann. E oT 
< On one occasion Drusus, who regarded Sejanus 
as a rival, gave way to the impetuosity of his tem- 
per, and struck the favourite upon the face, The 
ambition of Sejanus had taught him to aspire to 
the empire, and to plot against all who stood in his 
way. The desire of vengeance was now added to _ 
the stimulus of ambition. He turned to Livia, the 
wife of Drusus, seduced her affections, persuaded 
the adulteress to become the murderer of her hus- 
band, and promised that he would marry her when — 
Drusus was got rid of. Her physician Eudemus 
was made an accomplice in the conspiracy, and a 
poison was administered to Drusus by the eunuch — 
‘Lygdus, which terminated his life by a lingering ` 
disease, that was supposed at the time to be the 
consequence of intemperance. (Suet. Ti. 62.) — 
This occurred in A. D. 23, and was first brought to | 
light eight years afterwards, upon the information 
of Apicata, the wife of Sejanus, supported by the © 
confessions, elicited by torture, of Eudemus and 
| Lygdus. (Ann. iv. 3, 8, 11.) po 
< physician was treated, ‘vho was detected in an|. The funeral of Drusus was celebrated with the 
attempt to keep himself sober by taking bitter- | greatest external honours, but the people were - 
almonds as an antidote to the effects of wine. | pleased at heart to see the chance of succession 
(Sympos. i. 6.) Tiberius behaved harshly to his | revert to the house of Germanicus. Tiberius bore 
son, and often upbraided him, both in public and | the death of his only son with a cool equanimity 
_ private, for his debaucheries, mingling threats of which indicated a want of natural affections = = 
disinheritance with his upbraidings. | “The annexed coin contains on the obverse the — 
In a. p. 10 he was quaestor. After the death | head of Drusus, with Drvysvs CAESAR Ti. AUG. 
of Augustus, A. D. 14, (in whose praise he read a | F. Div1 Aue. N., and ‘on the reverse PONTIF. 
funeral oration before the rostra,) he was sent into | Trisvn. POTEST.: ITER. | a (Ue 8b Eh 
< Pannonia to quell the mutiny of the legions. This |: . ate ang a 
task he performed with address, and with the |. 
vigour of innate nobility. He ordered the execu- | 
tion of the leaders, and the superstitious fears. pro- 
duced in the minds of the soldiers by an opportune 
eclipse of the moon aided his efforts. (Tac. Ann. i. | (N 
24-30.) After his return, to Rome, he was made | } 
consul in A.D. 15, and, at the gladiatorial games |’ 
< which he gave in conjunction with Germanicus | 
(his brother by adoption), he made himself so} 
~ remarkable by his sanguinary taste for vulgar blood, 
as even to offend the squeamishness of- Roman 
spectators. (Ann. i. 76.) He degraded the dignity 
of his office by his excesses, and by his fondness. 


‘that the sharpest sword-blades took from him the 


“name of Drusine blades. (Dion Cass. Ivii. 13.) He 
was not only a drunkard himself, but he forced his 


17, Nero. [Naro] a 

_ 18. Drusus, a son of Germanicus and Agrippina. 

In a: D. 28, he assumed the toga virilis, and the 

riots, in opposition to his father’s laws, In one of | be a candidate for the quaestorship five years 7 

| Re ame | o of passion, he pummelled a | fore the ae E a 
Roman knight, and, from this exhibition of his | as we learn from Suetonius (Caligula, 12 terwards, 

Pigilistic, propensities, obtained ‘the nickname of | made augur.” He See at ar oi aki 5 


Beir ay econ a Tan ee ear | disposition, in which cunnin and ferocity were 
k Tiberius sent him to Illyricum, not only to teach him | mingled. ` His elder oihar ee ens higher in ae 


e ieee 


senate went through the form of allowing him to` x 


fore the legal age, (Tac. Ann. iv. 4.) Afterwards, : 


“tops e DRUSUS 


-the favour of Agrippina, and stood between him | Egypt and Syria. 


and the hope of succession to the empire. This 


produced a deep hatred of Nero in the envious | 


and ambitions mind of Drusus. ~ Sejanus, too, was 
anxious to succeed Tiberius, and sought to remove 
out of the way all who from their parentage would 


be likely to oppose his schemes. Though he al- 


_ ready meditated the destruction of Drusus, he first 


chose to take advantage of his estrangement from | 


Nero, and engaged him in the plots against his 
elder brother, which ended in the banishment and 
‘death of that wretched prince. 
< Tiberius had witnessed with displeasure the marks 
of public favour which were exhibited towards 
Nero and Drusus as memhers of the house of Ger- 
. manicus, and gladly forwarded the plans that were 
-contrived for their destruction. He declared in 
the senate his disapprobation of the public prayers 

< which had been offered for their health, and this 
_ indication was enough to encourage accusers. 
Aemilia Lepida, the wife of Drusus, a woman of the 
most abandoned character, made frequent charges 
against him. (Ann. vi. 40.) The words which he 
spoke, when heated with wine or roused to anger, 
were reported to the palace, and represented by 
-the emperor to the senate, in A.D, 30, in a docu- 
ment which contained every charge that could be 
collected, heightened by invective. Drusus, like 
his elder brother, was condemned to death as ‘an 
enemy of the state; but Tiberius kept him for 
some years imprisoned in a small chamber in the 
lowest: part of the palace, intending to put him 
forward as a leader of the people, in case any at- 
o tempt to seize the supreme command should be 

made by Sejanus. Finding, however, that a beliet 
prevailed that he was likely to be reconciled to 
-Agrippina and her son, with his usual love of 
_ baffling expectations, and veiling his intentions in 
-impenetrable obscurity, he gave orders, in A. D. 33, 
c that Drusus should be starved to death. Drusus 
lived for nine days after this cruel sentence, having 
prolonged his miserable existence by devouring the 
o tow with which his mattress was stuffed. (Suet. 

C Tib. 54; Tac. Ann, vi. 23.) | 
< An exact account had been kept by Actius, a 
centurion, and Didymus, a freedman, of all that 
occurred in his dungeon during his long incarcera- 
“tion. In this journal were set down the names of 
the slaves who had beaten or terrified him when 
he attempted to leave his chamber, the savage re- 
` bukes administered to him by the centurion, his 
secret murmurs, and the words he uttered when 
- perishing with hunger. Tiberius, after his death, 


_ went to the senate, inveighed against the shameful. 
profligacy of his life, his desire to destroy his rela- | 


‘tives, and his disaffection to the state; and pro- 
ceeded, in proof of these charges, to order the 
journal of his sayings and doings to be read. This 

< was too much, even for the Roman senate, degraded. 
as it was. The senators were struck with*asto- 

- nishment and alarm at the contemptuous indecency 


of such an exposure by a tyrant formerly so dark, 
and deep, and wary in the concealment of. his | 


crimes; and they interrupted the horrid recital, 
under the pretence of uttering exclamations of de- 


~. testation at the misconduct of Drusus. (Ann. vi. 24.) 
~- In A.D. 81, a pretender had appeared among. 
the Cyclades and in Greece, whose followers gave 
> saut that he was Drusus, the son of Germanicus, 
escaped, from prison, and that he was proceeding | 


to join the armies of his father, and to invade 


(Ann. iy. 60.) 


| was, and when he was consul. 
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This affair might have had 
‘serious consequences, had it not been for the acti- 
vity of Poppaeus Sabinus, who, after a sharp pur- 
suit, caught the false Drusus at- Nicopolis, and 
extracted from him a confession that he was a son 
of M. Silanus. (Aan. v. 10; Dion Cass. Iviii. 7.) 
19. Carus, Cazsar CALIGULA, the emperor 
Caligula, [Canreuna, p. 563, b] 0° 0. J. 
(20. AGRIPPINA. [AGRIPPINA, p. 8l,a.] 
21. DRUSILLA: [Drusinna, No, R] o 
22, Juria Livinna. [JuL] 0 
23. Drusus, one of the two children of the 
emperor Claudius by his. wife Urgulanilla. He 
died at Pompeii before attaining puberty, in a. m. 
20, being choked by a pear which, in play, he had 
been throwing wp and catching in his mouth. This 
occurred but a few days after he had been engaged. 
to marry a, daughter of Sejanus, and yet there 
were people who reported that he had been frau- 
dulently put to death by Sejanus. (Suet. Claudius, 
27; Tac. Ann. iii, 29.) - joe 
24. CLAUDIA. [Cuaupia, No. 15, p: 762, b.} 
25. DRUSILLA. [DRUSILLA, No. 3.] | 
26. Decimus Drusus. In Dig. 1. tit. 13. 8 2, 
the following passage is quoted from Ulpian :— 
Ex quaestoribus quidam solebant provincias sortiri 
ex Senatus-consullo, quod fuctum est Decimo Druso 
et Porcina Consulibus. It has been commonly sup- 
posed that Ulpian here refers to a general decree 
of the senate, made in the consulship he names, 
and directing the mode of allotting provinces te- 
quaestors in general. We rather believe him to | 


mean that it was usual for the senate, from time to 


time, to make special decrees relating to the allot- 


‘ment of provinces to particular quaestors, and that 


he intends to give the date of an early instance in 
which this was aone. (Comp. Cie, Philipp. ii. 20.) 
Had the former meanmg been intended, Ulpian: 
would probably have saidewx eo Senatus-consulto, quod 
Jactum est. It is uncertain who Decimus Drusus 
? The brothers 
Kriegel, in the Leipzig édition of the Corpus Juris, 
erroneously refer his consulship to a. u. c. 745 
(B.c. 9), when Nero Claudius Drusus (the brother 
of the emperor Tiberius) and Crispinus were con- 
suls. Pighius (Annal. ad A. U. C. 677) proposes 
the unauthorized reading D. Bruto et Aemilio for 


"D. Druso et Porcina, and in this conjecture is fol- 


lowed by Bach. (Hist. Jur. Rom. p.208, ed. 6ta.) 
Ant. Augustinus (de Nom. Prop. Pandect. in Otto’s 
Thesaurus, i. p. 258) thinks the consulship must. 
have occurred in the time of the emperors, but it 
is certain that provinces were assigned to quaestors, 
ea S. C., during the republic. ‘The most. probable 
opinion is that of Zepernick (Ad Siccamam de Ju- 
dicio Centumvirali, p. 100, n.), who holds that D. 


-Drusus was consul suffectus with Lepidus Porcina 


Marcinus. hace | 

27. C: Drusus. Suetonius (August. 94) gives 
a miraculous anecdote of the infancy of Augustus, 
for which he cites an extant work of C. Drusus,— 
Ui scriptum apùd C. Drusum extat. Of this writer 


in B. c. 137, after the foreed abdication of Hostilins — 


© DRY’ADES. [Nymrnazn.] | 


| DRYAS (Apvéas), a son of Ares, and brother ~ 


of Tereus, was one of the Calydonian hunters. 
He was murdered by his own brother, who had 
received an oracle, that his son Itys should fall by — 
the hand of a relative. (Apollod. 1.8. §2; Hygin. — 


nothing is known, but it is not unlikely that he 
| was connected with the imperial family. [J.T.G.] 


Te 


Fab, 45.) : , : There ' 
ZL vic 1805 Apollod. ti. 5, § 1; Hom Z i. 2685 
Tosi Vero 5 on BL SJ. 


. DRYMON (Apéuar). There are two persons: 
of this name; the one is mentioned by Tatian (pe 
187, ed. Oxford, 1700) and Eusebius (Praep. 

Evang, x. p-495) as an author who lived before. 
the time of Homer. But the reading in Tatian 18- 
“uncertain; and we have no clue for any further in- 
< vestigation about him. The second Drymon. is 

mentioned by Iamblichus among the celebrated 
 Pythagoreans. (De Vit. Pyth. 36; fa tes 


as - DRY‘OPE (Apvérn), a ‘daughter of king 
‘Dryops, or, according to others, of Eurytus.. 


` Mount Oeta, she became the playmate of the, 


_seen by Apollo, who, in order to gain possession of 
her,, metamorphosed himself into a tortoise. ‘The 


it into her lap. The'god then changed himself 
_ $0 that he remained alone with Dryope. Soon 
_ but she became, by Apollo, the mother of Am- 


> town of Oeta, and a temple to Apollo. Once, 
. when Dryope was in the temple, the Hamadryades 

carried her off and concealed her in a forest, and 
in her stead there was seen in the temple a well 
~- and a poplar... Dryope now became a nymph, and 
-.  Amphissus built a temple to the nymphs, which 
no woman was allowed to approach. (Ov. Met. ix. 
. 825, &e.; Anton. Lib. 32; Steph. Byz s.v. 
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-< DRYOPS (Apvop), a son of the river-god Sper- 
_ cheius, by the Danaid Polydora (Anton. Lib, 32), 


~: a mistake for Apollo) by Dia, the daughter of 
Lycaon, who concealed her new-born infant în a 


: 1283; Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 480). The Asinaeans 
hero, and as a son of Apollo, and celebrated a fes- 
heroum there was adorned with a very arehaic 
-statue of the hero. (Paus. iv. 34. §6.) He had 

_ been king of the Dryopes, who derived their name 
from him, and were believed to have occupied the 
country from the valley of the Spercheius and 


` Lib. 4; Hom, Hymn. vi. 34.) 


_ DRYPETIS (Apumfris or Aptmeris), danghter 
same time that he himself married her sister, Sta- 


tira, or Barsine: (Arrian, Anab. vii. 4. § 65 Diod. 


=. Nero, and the successor of Paulinus in t 


O ee ae 
are five’ other’ mythical person- 
ages of this name. (Apollod. ii, I. § 5; Hom, 


tw hen the Frisians had occupied and taken in- 


Hesiod. Seut. Herc. 179.) 


Two ambassadors accordingly went to Rome ; but, 


| tinguished by the Roman franchise, the Frisians 
were ordered to leave the country they had occu- 
pied, and: those who resisted were cut down by 


-was then occupied by the Ampsivarii, who had 
Chauci, and implored the Romans to allow them a 


peaceful settlement. Dubius Avitus gave them a 


Bee Gee T R | haughty answer, but offered to their leader, Boin- 


While she tended the flocks of her father on 


Hamadryades, who taught her to sing hymns to. 
the gods and to dance. On one oceasion she was 


nymphs played with the animal, and Dryope took ` i ere 
SE te a | y so frightened that they renounced the alliance with 


into a serpent, which frightened the nymphs away, 
after she married Andraemon, the son of Oxylus | 

"| H. N. xxxiv. 18.) FLS] 
phissus, who, after he had grown up, built the 


‘and a descendant of the imperial family of the 
' Dueases, lived before and after the capture of Con- 


| This Michael Ducas: was a distinguished historian, 
| who held probably some high office under Con- 


Apudrn.) Virgil (den. x. 551) mentions another 
personage of this name. [L.S 


or, according to others, a soù- of Lycaon (probably 


‘brought the tribute of the prinees of Leshos and 
Lemnos to Adrianople, and he also accompanied 
Iris master Domenico to Constantinople, where he 


hollow oak tree (Spts; Schol, ad Apollon. Rhod. i. 
was going to pay homage to Sultan | 


in Messenia. worshipped him as their ancestral 


tival in honour of him every other year. His 


Thermopylae, as far as Mount Parnassus. (Anton. 


There are two other mythical personages of this 
name. (Hom. Z. xx.454; Dict. Cret. iv. 7; Virg. 


i „it is divided into forty-five extensive chapters; the 
Aen: x B45.) ran 


| first begins with a very short chronicle from Adam 
of Dareius, the last king of Persia, was given in | prefixed by some monk; it finishes abruptly with 
marriage to Hephaestion by Alexander, at the 


aii 107.) "She was murdered, together with her 
sister, soon after the death of Alexander, by th 


and Lower Germany in the reign of the em 


A A 


although’ they themselves were honoured and dis- 


‘the Roman cavalry. The same tract of country 


‘been driven out of their own country by the 


stantinople by Sultan Mohammed II. in 1453. 


DUCAS. — Tes 


to cultivation a tract of land near the banks of. 
the Rhine, Dubius Avitus demanded of them to 
| quit it, or to obtain the sanction of the emperor. — 


calus, who was a friend of Rome, a piece of land. 
Boiocalus declined the offer, which he looked upon 

as a bribe to betray his countrymen; and the 
‘Ampsivarii immediately formed an alliance with — 
the Tenchtert and Bructeri to resist the Romans: 

‘by force of arms. Dubius Avitus then called in — 

the aid of Curtilius Mancia and his army. He | 
invaded the territory of the Tenchteri, who were — 


the Ampsivarii, and their example was followed. 
by the Bructeri, whereby the Ampsivarii were — 
obliged to yield. (Tae. Ann. xiii, 54,56; Plin. 


= DUCAS, MICHAEL (Miyaya 6 Actas), the 
grandson of another Michael Ducas, who lived — 
during the reign of John Palaeologus the younger, 


stantine XII., the last emperor of Constantinople. 
After the capture of this city, he fled to Dorine 
Gateluzzi, prince of Lesbos, who employed him in — 
various diplomatic functions, which he continwed = — — =. 
to discharge under Domenico Gateluzzi, the sn — = > 
‘and. successor of Dorino. In 1455 and 1456, he 


4 i pe 


‘Owing to the prudence of Dorino and Domenico, 
and the diplomatic skill of Ducas, those two 9 
princes enjoyed a happy dependence; but Dome- 
‘nico having died, his som and successor, Nicholas, 
‘incurred the hatred of Mohammed, who conquered - 

| Lesbos and united it to the Turkish empire m. 

1462. Ducas survived this event, but his further — 

‘life is not known. The few particulars we know 

of him are obtained from his “History.” This — 

work begins with the death of John Palaeologus IL, — 

and goes down to the capture of Lesbos in 1462; 


to John Palaeologus L, which seems to have been 


some details of the conquest of Lesbos; the end is 0o00 
mutilated. Ducas wrote most barbarous Greek, 

for he not only made use of an extraordinary num- | 
ber of Turkish and other foreign words, but he = 
ntroduced grammatical forms and peculiarities of =o” 


_ orders of Roxana and with the connivance of Per- | style which are not Greek at all. He is the most — 
 Giecas. (Plut. Alev. e ult.) [E. H. B.J ficult among the Byzantine historians, and it o 000 


| seems that he was totally unacquainted with the 
'| classical Greek writers, His defects, however, are | 
post. | merely in his language and style. Heis a most 


1884, 8yo. 


- at. Venice. 


“faithful historian, grave, judicious, prudent, and: 
_ Impartial, and his account of the causes of the ruin 


of the Greek empire is full of sagacity and wis- 
~ dom... Ducas, Chalcondylas, and Phranza, are 
_ the chief sources for the last period of the Greek 
empire; but Ducas surpasses both of them by his 


< clear narrative and the logical arrangement of his 


matters, He was less learned than Chalcondylas, 
but, on the other hand, he was without : doubt 
thoroughly acquainted with the Turkish language, 
‘no small advantage for a man who wrote the his- 
tory of that time. The editio princeps of the work 
is by Bulliaud (Bullialdus), “ Historia. Byzantina 
< & Joanne Palaeologo I. ad Mehemetem I. Ac- 
-cessit Chronicon breve (xpowxdv otvrouov), ete. 


Versione Latina et Notis ab Ismael Bullialdo,” 


Paris, 1649, fol, reprinted at Venice, 1729, fol. It 
has been also edited by Immanuel Bekker, Bonn, 
Bekker perused the same Parisian 
codex ag Bulliaud, but he was enabled to correct 
many errors by an Italian MS., being an Italian 
translation of Ducas, with a continuation in the 
game language, which was found about twenty 
years ago by Leopold Ranke in one of the libraries 
This. MS. was first published by 
Mustodoxi in the 19th volume of the “ Antologia.” 
Tt-also forms a valuable addition to the edition of 
Bekker, (Fabric. Bibl. Grace. viii.. pp. 33, 34; 
Hankins, Script. Byzant. pp. 640—644 ; Hammer, 
Geschichte des Osman. Reiches, vol. ii. p. 69, not. b. 
72.) [W. P.} 
~DUCE/NNIUS GE'MINUS. [Gemunvs.] 
— DUCE’TIUS (Aourérws), a chief of the Sice- 
lians, or Sicels, the native tribes in the interior of 
Sicily. He is styled king of the Sicelians by Dio- 
dorus (xi. 78), and is said to have been of illus- 
trious descent. After the expulsion of the family 
of Gelon from Syracuse (B. c. 466), Ducetius suc- 
-ceeded in uniting all the Sicelians of the interior 
< into one nation, and in order to give them a com- 
` -mon centre founded the city of Palice in the plain 
~ below Menaenum, (Diod. xi. 88.) He had previ-. 


ously made war on the Catanaeans, and expelled | 


from. that city the new colonists who had been 


gent there by Hiero, who thereupon took posses- 


: sion of Inessa; the name of which they changed to 
_ Aetna; but Ducetius subsequently reduced this 
~ gity also, (Diod. xi. 76, 91.) An attack upon a 

‘small place in the territory of Agrigentum involved 
- him in hostilities not only with the Agrigentines, 
but the Syracusans also, who defeated him in a 
great battle. The consequence of this was that he 
was deserted by all his followers, and fearing to 
pe betrayed into the hands of the enemy, he took 
the daring resolution of repairing at once to Syra- 
cuse as a suppliant, and placing himself at their 


_ mercy. The Syracusans spared his life, but sent | o 
other plebeians as decemvir for the year B. c. 450, 


< him into an honourable exile at Corinth, (Diod. 
. xi. 91,92.) Here however he did not remain 
long, but having assembled a considerable band of 


- colonists, returned to Sicily, and founded the city | 


of Calacte on the north coast of the island. He 
_ was designing again to assert his supremacy over 


in this gens is LONGUS. 


cians. 
to be elected, the colleagues of Duilins agreed. 


59, 64; Diod. xi. 68; 
| Re Publ. ii. 31.) 


-all the Sicelian tribes when his projects were in- 
» terrupted by his death, about 440, B. c. (Diod. 
<o xii, 8, 295 Wesseling, ad foc.) [B.H B] 

UVLIA or DUVLLIA GENS, plebeian. 
sbeian character of this gens is attested by- 
of, M. Duilius being tribune of the plebs 
71, and further by the statement of Dio- 
58), who expressly says, that the de- 


‘Al, 58; Dionys. x: 58, xi. 23,46.) 


DUILIUS. = 


| cemvir K. Duilius and two of his colleagues were. Of 
‘plebeians. In Livy (iv. 3) we indeed read, that 
|.alf the decemvirs had been patricians; but this 


must be regarded as a mere hasty assertion which 
Livy puts into the mouth of the tribune Canuleius, 


for Livy himself in another passage (v. 13) ex-, 
pressly states, that C. Duilius, the military tribune, 
was a plebeian. The only cognomen that occurs 


x 


| | | [L.S] 
<- DUYLIUS. 1. M. Domius, was nitions of 
the plebs in B. c. 471, in which year the tribunes 
were for the first time elected in the comitia of the. 
tribes. In the year following, M. Duilius and his 
colleague, C. Sicinus, summoned Appius Claudius 
Sabinus, the consul of the year previous, before the 
assembly of the people, for the violent opposition 
he made to the agrarian law of Sp. Cassius. [Cuav- 
pius, No. 2.) Twenty-two years later, B. c. 449, 
when the commonalty rose against the tyranny of 
the decemvirs, he acted as one of the champions of 
his order, and it was on his advice that the plebeians 


migrated from the Aventine- to the Mons Sacer. | 


When the decemvirs at length were obliged to resign, 
and the commonalty had returned to the Aventine, 


-M. Duilius. and C. Sicinus were. invested with the 


tribuneship a second time, and Duilius immediately _ 
proposed and carried a rogation, that consuls should. 


be elected, from whose sentence an appeal to the 
people should be left open. 


He then carried a — 
plebiscitum, that whoever should leave the plebs _ 
without its tribunes, or create any magistrate with- . 


out leaving an appeal to the people open against. = 
his verdicts, should be scourged and put to death, => 
M. Duilius was a noble and high-minded champion, - a. 


of his order, and acted throughout that turbulent 


period with a high degree of moderation and, 


wisdom. He kept the commonalty as well as his 
more vehement colleagues within proper bounds, 
for after sentence had been passed on the decemvirs, 


and when the tribunes appeared to wish to carry 


their revenge still further, Duilius declared that 
there had been enough punishment and hostility, 
and that, in the course of that year, he would not 


allow any fresh accusation to be brought forward, 
‘nor any person to be thrown into prison. This 


declaration at once allayed the fears of the patri- | 
When the tribunes for the next year were 


among themselves to continue in office for another 
year; but Duilius, who happened to preside at the 


election, refused to accept any votes for the re- 


election of his colleagues. They were obliged to 


submit to the Jaw, and M. Duilius resigned his 


(Liv. ii. 58, 61, iii. 52-54, 
Dionys. xi. 46; Cie. de 


office and withdrew. 


2. K. Durus, was elected together with two 


and. as in that year a war broke out with the 
Aequians and Sabines,: K. Duilius and four of his 


colleagues were sent to Mount Algidus against the - 

Aequians. . After the abolition of the decemvirate,. 
and when some of the decemvirs had been punish- 
ed, Duilius escaped from sharing their fate by — 
‘going into voluntary exile, whereupon his property = 
‘like that of the others who withdrew from, Rome | 


was publicly sold by the quaestors. (Liv. ii 35 


- 8. K. Dus, was consul in B.c. 836; and 


two years later triumvir for the purpose of con- 
ducting a colony to Cales, a town of the Ausonians, 


| authorities (Zonar. viii. 10 ; Aurel. Vict. de Vir. 
-~ IMustr. 38; Oros. Z c.), Duilius obtained the com- 
mand of this fleet, whereas, according to Polybius 


~ a land-fight. (Polyb. i 22, &c.; Frontin. Strateg. | 
di. 3, § 24.) When Duilius was informed that the 


sisted of 130, or, according to Diodorus (xxiii. 2, 
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against which a war had been carried on during | as great as Polybius states. After the victory was 
| iis Eden and which had been reduced the | completed, Duilius landed in Sicily, relieved the 
year after. (Liv. viii. 16; Diod. xvii, 28, where | town of Egesta, which was closely besieged by the 
- he is erroneously called Kalowy Ovadéptios ; Cic.ad | enemy, and took Macella by assault. Another 
Pomi ise DL) oo n n ee OW On the coast seems likewise to have been 
4. M. Dutrrvs, was tribune of the plebs in B. c. taken by him. (Frontin. Strateg. iii. 2. § 2.) Here- 
857, in which year he and his colleague, L.Maenius, 
carried a rogation de unciario foenore, and another 
which prevented the irregular proceedings in the 
camps of the soldiers, such as the enactment of a 
law by the soldiers out of Rome, on the proposal 
of a consul, (Liv. vii. 16, 19.) ~ Be 
= 5. C. Duizvs, perhaps a brother of No. 4, 
was appointed, in B. c. 352; by the consuls 
one of the quingueviri mensarii, for the liquidation 
of debts, and he and his colleague conducted 
their business with such skill and moderation, that 
they gained the gratitude of all parties, (Liv. vii. 


and among them also king Hiero of Syracuse ; but 
when he wanted to return home, the Carthaginians 
endeavoured to prevent his sailing out of the har- 
| Bour of Syracuse, though without success. (Frontin. 
Strateg. 3.5686.) 0 ae Oe 
On his return to Rome, Duilins celebrated a 
splendid triumph, for it was the first naval victory _ 
that the Romans had ever gained, and the memory 
of it was perpetuated by a column which was — 
erected in the forum, and adorned with the beaks 
of the conquered ships (Plin. H. N. xxxiv. 5; Sil. 


Duilins himself shewed his gratitude to the gods by — 


6. C. Duros, probably a grandson of No. 4, | 
erecting a temple to Janus in the foram Olitorium. 


was consul with Cn. Cornelius Asina in B. c. 260, 
In that year the coast of Italy was repeatedly 
ravaged by the Carthaginians, against whom the 
Romans could do nothing, as they were yet with- 
out a navy. The Romans then built their first 
fleet of one hundred quinqueremes and twenty 
triremes, using for their model a Carthaginian 
vessel which had been thrown on the coast of 
Italy. The sum total of the Roman ships is stated 
differently, for, according to Orosius (iv. 7), it 
amounted to 130, and according to Florus (ii. 2) to 
~ 160. This fleet is said to have been built in the 

short space of sixty days. According to some 


account in Servius, on Virg. Georg. iii. 29, who 
says, that Duilius erected two columnae ros- 
tratae, one in the forum and the other at the 
entrance of the circus.) The column in the forum 
existed in the time of. Pliny and Quintilian, but 
whether it was the original one has been questioned. 
It is generally believed that the original inscription 
| which adorned the basis of the column is still ex- 
tant. It was dug out of the ground in the 16th 
century, in a mutilated condition, and it has since 
often been printed with attempts at restoration. — 
| There are, however, in that inscription some ortho- 
graphical peculiarities, which suggest, that the pre- 
sent inscription is a later restoration of the origi- 
nal one. This suspicion was expressed by the first 
editor, P. Ciacconius, and has been repeated by 
Niebuhr (Hist. of Rome, iii. p. 579), who, ina 
later publication (Lectures on Rom, Hist. i. p, 118, ed. — 
Schmitz) remarks, “The present table which eon- 
tains the inscription is not the original one, for it 
is a piece of Greek marble, which was unknown at 
Rome in the time of Duilius.. The original column 
was struck by lightning in the time of Tiberius, 
and was faithfully restored by Germanicns.” 


(i, 22), it was given to his colleague Cn. Cornelius. 
The same writer states, that at first Cn. Cornelius 
sailed with 17 ships to Messana, but allowed him- 

- pelf to be drawn towards Lipara, and there fell. 
into the hands of the Carthaginians. (Comp. 

Polyaen. vi. 16, § 5.) Soon after, when the Ro- 
man fleet approached Sicily, Hannibal, the ad- 
miral of the Carthaginians, sailed out against it 
with 50 ships, but he fell in with the enemy before 
he was aware of it, and, after having lost most of 
his ships, he escaped with the rest. The Romans 
then, on hearing of the misfortune of Cn, Cornelius, 
sent to Duilius, who commanded the land army, 
- and entrusted to. him the command of their fleet. 

According to Zonaras (viii. 11), Duilins, who com- 
=. manded the fleet from the beginning, when he per- 
. ceived the disadvantages under which the clumsy 

_ ships of the Romans were labouring, devised the 

` well-known grappling-irons (xdépares), by means of 
-< which the enemy’s ships were drawn towards his, 
< -s0 that the sea-fight was, as it were, changed into | 


being permitted, whenever he returned home from 
and a flute-player. One more interesting fact is. 
‘in that year the senate of Rome forbade the inter- 
ment of dead bodies within the city. (Serv. ad 
Aen. xi. 206.) According to the Capitoline Fasti, © 
tator for the purpose of holding the comitia, (Co 


Liv. Epit 17; Cic- de Smect. 13, Orat. 45, pro 


24. ien ~ DUMNORI 
_ Carthaginians were ravaging the coast of Myle in : 
Sicily, he sailed thither with his whole armament, 
„and soon met the Carthaginians, whose fleet con- 
o BIBLO to Diodor 2, | their plan of migration and conquest; Dumnorix, 
: Excerpt. Vatic.), of 200 sail. The battle which | w P “migration and conquest; Dumnorix, 
ensued off Myle and near the Liparean islands, 
| ane glorious victory of the Romans, which | all 

they mainly owed to their grappling-irons. .In the | through the territory of the Sequani. Casi 

os Ats s oa lost 30, and in the } d Dhsid fet be tad eek 

_ second 50 more ships, and Hannibal escaped with | had prevented the Aeduans from supplying the — 
_ difficulty in a little boat. According to Eutropius | provisions they were bound to madea Ro. oe 
_ and Orosius, the loss of the Carthaginians was not | man army. In consequence, however, of the en 


own people, was anxious to extend his influence in - 


‘discovered that he had done so, and 


DUMNORIX. _ 1091 z 


‘upon he visited the several allies of Rome in Sicily, 


‘Ttal. Pun. vi. 663, &c.; Quintil i 7. $ 12), while 


(Tac. Ann. ii. 493 comp. a somewhat different si ; 


Duilius was further rewarded for this victory, by | i 
a banquet at night, to be accompanied by a torch 


mentioned in connexion with his consulship, vize 
Duilius was censor in B. c. 258, and in 231 diee. 


tered into the ambitious designs of Orgetorix, the. 
 Helvetian, whose daughter. he married. After the _ 
death of Orgetorix, the Helvetians still continuing = 
who, with a view to sovereign power among his 
possible quarters, obtained for them a passage 


also that he | 


‘This occurred in B. c. 


sisted therefore on his accompanying him. Dum-' 
< norix, upon this, fled from the Roman camp with į: 


< ceug, lived in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 


ber of scattered fragments. 
- was—l. A history of Greece, yf tav “EAAnviqdy | 
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treaties of, his brother, Divitiacus, his life was. 
spared, though Caesar, had him closely watched. 
58. When Caesar was on i 
the point of setting out on his second. expedition , 
inte Britain, in Bc. 54, he suspected Dumnorix :| 
_ too much to leave him behind in Gaul, and he in-: 


_ the Aeduan cavalry, but was overtaken and slain. 
“(Caes. B.G. i. 3, 9, 16—20, v. 6,7; Plut. Caes. 

183 Dion Cass. xxxviii. 31, 32.) [E. E.] 

-> DURIS (Aotpis), of Samos, a descendant of 
“Alcibiades (Plut. Alc), 32), and brother of Lyn- 


_ The early part of his life fell in the period when 

the Athenians sent 2000 cleruchi to Samos, by | 
- whom the inhabitants of the island were expelled, ; 
B. c. 352, During the absence from. his. native | 
- country, Duris, when yet a boy, gained a victory. 
at Olympia in boxing, for which a statue was 
erected to him there with an inscription. (Paus. 
= vi. 13. 838.) The year of that victory is unknown, 
but it took place previous to the return of the 
 Samians to their island, in B, c. 824. He must 
have been staying for some time at Athens, as he 
and his brother Lynceus are mentioned among the 
- pupils of Theophrastus. (Athen. iv. p. 128.) After 
his return to Samos, he obtained the tyranny, 
though it is unknown by what means and how 
: long- he maintained: himself in that position. He 

- must, however, have survived the year B. c. 281, as 

in one of his works (ap. Plin. A. N. viii. 40) he 
~ mentioned an oceurrence which belongs to that year. 
= Duris was the author of a considerable number 


of works, most of which. were of an. historical |. 


nature, but none of them has come down to us, and | 
all. we possess of his productions consists of a num- 
His principal work 


` loropla (Diod. xv. 60), or, as others simply call it, 


` foropta, It commenced with the death of the three | 
~ princes, Amyntas, the father of Philip of Macedo- |- 


mia, Agesipolis of Sparta, and Jason of Pherae, | 
that is, with the year B. c. 370, and carried the 


< history down at least to B. c. 281, so that it em-| 


_ braced a period of at least 89 years. The number 
of books of which it consisted is not known, though 


me 


| thei 


r number seems to have amounted to about 28. 


Vesp. 1030.) 


| feeding upon the stag, in the reverses, have refer- 


| gustus. (Comp. ‘Dion 
"| pp. 203, 204.) 


DURMIUB. O 0 n 
Duris as an historian does not ap- 


| pear to have enjoyed any very great reputation 

among the ancients. Cicero (ad Ait. vi. 1) saysof 
him merely homo in historia satis diligens, and Dio- 
nysius (de Compos, Verb. 4) reckons him among 


those historians who bestowed no care upon the 


form of their compositions. His historical veracity = 
also is questioned by Plutarch (Pertcl. 28; comp. — 

` Demosth. 19, Alcib. 32, Eum. 1), but he does not 
give any reasons for it, and it may be that Plutarch 


was merely struck at finding in Duris things which . 
no other writer had mentioned, and was thus led to 
doubt the credibility of his statements. The frag- 
ments of Duris have been collected by J.. G. Hulle- 
man, “ Duridis Samii quae supersunt,” Traject; ad 


Rhen. 1841, 8vo. (Comp. W. A. Schmidt, de _ re 


Fontib. vet. auctor. in enarrand. expedit. a Gallis 


in Maced. et Grace. susceptis, p. 17, &e.; Panofka, 
Res Samiorum, p. 98, &c.; Hulleman, Z e. pp. 1o77 


—66.) et | Te SP 
DURIS ELA‘ITES (Aoipis "EAatrys), that is, 
of Elaea in Acolia, the author of an epigram in the — 
Greek Anthology (ii. 59, Brunck and Jacobs) on, 
the inundation of Ephesus, which happened in the — 
time of Lysimachus, about 322 B. c. It is proba- 
ble, from the nature of the event, that. the poet 
lived near the time when it took place. Nothing 


more is known of him. . He is a different person 


from Durs of Samos, (Jacobs, xiii. p. 889.) Dio- 


genes Laërtius (i. 38) mentions a Duris who wrote = ~ 
on painting, whom Vossius (de Hist. Graec: p. 184, 

ed. Westermann) supposes to be the same whois 
mentioned by Pliny (xxxiii, Ind.), and in another st. 
M. DU'RMIUS, a triumvir of the sine eee ee 
Augustus, of whom. there are several coins extant. 


passage of Diogenes (ii. 19)., 


The first two given below contain on the obverse — 


the head of Augustus; and the boar and the lion _ 


Honort probably refers to the games in honour of 
Virtus and. Honor celebrated in the reign of Au- 


’ Cass.: liy. 183; : Eckhel, -vs | ae ig! “ 


< 0 DURO'NIA GENS, plebeian. Of this obscure | that Dynamius was eee | ae race a 
aoa ima aaonamen. and only four members arel city in consequence of being charged, no Foo 
ve a Pte a ony os a eee | la ee. with adultery, that he took refuge 
oes Donen the mother of P. Aebutius. Her| under the assumed name of Flavinius at Lerida, 
second husband was T: Sempronius Rutilus, who | where he practised as a rhetorician, and that he 
= geems to have had a dislike to his stepson Aebutius. | there wedded a wealthy Spanish bride. Late in 
-His mother, perhaps with a view to get rid of him | life he paid a short visit to the place of his birth, a 
in some way, wanted to get him initiated in the | but soon returned to his adopted country, where 
~ Bacchanalian orgies at Rome; but Aebutius be- | he died. (Auson. Prof xxii.) oo 
--trayed the Bacchanalia to the consuls, who pro-| 2. A grammarian of uncertain date, the author 
tected him against his mother, and Duronia was | of an “ Epistola ad Discipulum to be found in the _ 
thus the cause of the discovery and suppression of |“ Paraenetici Scriptores Veteres _ of Melchior | 
those orgies, in B. c. 186. (Liv, xxxix, 9, 11, 19.) | Goldast.. (Insul. 4to, 1604.) He is believed by 
2, L. Durontus, was praetor in B. c. 181, and | ‘some to be the same with No. 3.. eee Ce y 
obtained Apulia for his province, to which the| 3. Of Arles, born of a noble family in the mid- 
Istri were added, for ambassadors from Tarentum | dle of the sixth century, and at the early age 
and Brundusium had complained of the piracy of | thirty appointed governor of the province of M 
“the Istri. He was at the same time commissioned | seilles, where he soon became. notorious for tyranny 
to make inquiries coneerning the Bacchanalia, of | and extortion, persecuting with especial hostility — 
which some remaining symptoms had been observed | the bishop Theodorus, whom he drove into banish- 
-the year before. This commission was in all proba- | ment, confiscating at the same time the revennes 
bility given him for no other reason but because | of the see. As he advanced in life, however, a = 
those symptoms had been observed in the districts | singular change was wrought in his character by 
-which had been assigned to him as his province. | remorse or some motive now unknown. He be- 
Subsequently he sailed with ten vessels to Illyri- | came the obedient instrument of pope Gregory, the 
eum, and the year after, when he returned to | zealous champion of the rights of Rome, lavished — 
Rome, he reported that the Illyrian king Genthius | his ill-gotten hoards on the endowment of monas- — 
was the cause of the piracy which was carried on | teries, and ended his life in a cloister about a. D, 
in the Adriatic. (Liv. xl. 18, 19, 42.) 601. In youth he composed several poetical- 
3 M. Duronrus, a Roman senator, who was| pieces, which are warmly lauded by Fortunatus of 


ejected from the senate in B. c. 97 by the censors, | Poitiers; but the only productions of his pen now 
Oooo o Me Antonius, the orator, and L. Valerius Flaccus ; | extant are the Vita S. Marii, abbot of Bevon, an 
_..., for Duronius in his tribuneship (probably in the | abridgment of which is given in the Acta of Bol. à 
year B, C. 98) had abolished a dea sumptuaria, and | landus under the 27th of January; and the Vita 
~ had used very frivolous and reckless expressions on | S. Maximi, originally abbot of Lerins, but afters 
. that occasion, ` In revenge he brought an accusa- | wards bishop of Riez, contained in the collection 
t = = tion for améitus against the censor M. Antonius. | of Surius under 27 Nov., and in a more correct 


form in the “Chronologia S. Insulae Lerinensia,"by = 
. Vincentius Barralis, Lugdun. 4to, 1613. [W.R] 
< DYRRHA'CHIUS (Avfidyios), a son of Pow» 
‘seidon and Melissa, from whom the town of Dyrrae 
chium derived its name ; for formerly it was called. 
Epidamnus, after the father of Melissa. (Paws, wi 
10, in fin.; Steph. Byz. s. o. Aupidyeoy.) [LS] 
` DYSAULES (Avootays), the father of Tre 
‘ptolemus and Eubuleus, and a brother of Celeus, — 

According to a tradition of Phlins, which Pausa- z 
nias disbelieved, he had been expelled from Eleusis = 
by Ion, and bad come to Phlius, where he intro® 


er Ya ii. 9. § 5; Cic. de Orat. ii, 68; comp. 


o he Cy Duroniws, is mentioned by Cicero (ad 
| o Alt v. 8) as a friend of Milo. [L. S.] 
loo oo DYMAS (Aduas), a son of Aegimius, and bro- 
ther of Pamphylus and Hyllus.. The three tribes 
into which each Doric state was divided, derived 
- their names from these three brothers, and were | 
called accordingly Hylleis, Dymanes, and Pam- 
phyli. Dymas and Pamphylus were believed to 
- have lived from the time of Heracles until the con- 
quest of Peloponnesus, when both fell. .(Apollod. che 
i. 8. § 3; Schol ad Pind. Pyth. li. 121, where the | duced the Eleusinian mysteries. His tomb was 
_ third brother is called Dorus; Paus. vii. 16. § 3.) | shewn at Celeae, which he is said to have named 
-> There are three other mythical personages of this | after his brother Celeus, (Paus, L 14. § 2, H 14. 
mame. (Hom. Ji. xvi. 719; Apollod $12, Se EAJ o ee o gee OS UP By 
o Ov, Met. xi. 761; Hom. Od. vi. 22; Virg. den. ii| DYSPONTEUS or DYSPO/NTIUS (Ave 
©  DYNA'MIUS. 1. A legal pleader of Bordeaux, | (vi. 22. § 6), a son of Oenomaus, but according to 
known to us through a short poetical memoir in | Stephanus of Byzantium (s.v. Avoréyriov), a son = 
elegiac verse, composed after his decease by his| of Pelops, was believed to be the founder of the > 
friend Ausonius, From this little piece we learn | town of Dyspontium, in Pisatis, a ne 


